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ROMK  (Roma),  the  eternal  eitif,  as  it  is  often 
called,  with  wmch  almost  every  tbing  great  and 
memorable  that  has  happened  in  Eurqpe  for  2500 
years  has  been  coonected,  and  which,  first  with 
the  sword,  and  afterwards  with  the  more  power- 
ful arms  of  religious  ftith,  ruled  a  large  portion 
of  the  European  world  for  centuries,  aiid  flaw 
people  of  all  climes  bend  before  its  nujesty,  is 
now  only  the  shadow  of  its  former  greatness. 
Ancient  Rome  was  situated  nearly  on  the  site  of 
the    modem    dty,  in  Latinm,  on    sereral  hills 
(whence  the  poetical  appellation    of  the  seven- 
kiUed  eity\  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Tiber,  not 
fiar  from  tne  Mediterranean  sea;  but  the  principal 
part  of  the  city  lay  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the 
river.    Here  was  situated  the  Pindan  mount,  and 
on  the  river  lay  the  Campus  Martins,  the  Capi- 
toiine  hUl,  the  Roman  forum,  and  mount  Aven- 
tine.     The  Qnirinal,  Pslatine,  and  Colian  hiUs, 
formed  a  second  range  eastward  of  the  preceding, 
extending  from  north  to  south;  the  Viminal  and 
Esquiline  a  third.      On  the  other  nde  of  the 
Tiber    lay  the  Vatican   mount  and   Janiculum. 
This  region  was  inhabited  before  the  foundation 
of  Rome.     The  dty  of  Pklantium,  built  by  some 
Greek  colonists  on  the  Capitoline    mount,   was 
perhaps   still    in    existence  when  Romulus  and 
Remus  led  a  colony  thither  from  Alba  Longa;  so 
that    this    dty  was    only  extended,  and  Rome 
Proper  was  not  entirely  new.     The  new  dty  pro- 
bably derived  its  name,  not  from  its  founder  (who 
was,  perhaps,  called  Ramuba  from  it),  but  from 
the  river,  which,  as  Servius  informs  us,  was  an- 
ciently called  Rmmtm,     The  derivation  from  the 
Greek  fmun  (strength)  is  an  absurdity,  and  of  late 
origin.     Two  different  epochs  are  assigned  for  the 
foundation  of  Rome.     According  to  Cato,  it  was 
built  752,  according  to  Vano,  754  years  before 
Christ.      The  latter  date  is  generally  adopted. 
The  foundtag  of  the  dty  commenced  with  cere- 
monies borrowed  from  the  Etrurians.     Romulus 
traced  a  square  furrow  round  the  Pslatine  hill 
with  a   plough  drawn  by  two  white  cattle,  snd 
caused  a  wall  of  earth  to  be  thrown  ||p  in  the 
direction  of  the  furrow.     The  interior  was  filled 
with  huts. 

The  history    of  Rome  is  divided  into  three 
periods,  in  the  first  of  which  Rome  was  a  king- 
dom,  in  the  second  a  republic,  and  in  the  third  an 
empire. 
vx. 


L  From  the  foundation  of  the  dty  to  the  year 
245,  Rome  was  a  monarchy.  Romulus  was  chosen 
the  first  king  of  the  new  dty.  He  adopted  the 
Etrurian  emblems  of  royalty — ^twelve  lictors;  but 
his  power,  and  that  of  his  successors,  was  so  dr- 
cumscribed^  that  Rome  was,  even  then,  in  reality, 
a  free  state.  A  sort  of  munidpal  constitution 
was  formed,  probably  after  the  model  of  that  of 
the  mother  dty.  The  prindpal  points  of  this  con- 
stitution are  the  creation  and  constitution  of  the 
senate;  the  origin  and  permanent  establishment  of 
the  patricians,  or  hereditary  nobility;  the  division 
of  the  people  into  classes,  and  the  different  kinds 
of  popular  assemblies  (comitid)  founded  there- 
upon; the  religious  institutions;  and,  finally,  the 
domestic  relations  of  dientBhip,  marriage,  and  par- 
ticuhirly  of  the  power  of  a  father.  Romulus, 
the  leader  of  the  colony  (firom  A.  U.  1  to  d7)y 
increased  the  number  of  the  dtizens  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  asylum,  and  by  the  incorporation 
of  a  part  of  the  Sabines.  Numa  Pompilius  (39 — 
82)  founded  the  Roman  state-religion;  Tullus  Hos- 
tikus  (82 — 114)  conquered  Alba,  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  supremacy  of  Rome  over  Latium ; 
Ancus  Martiud  (114—138)  built  Ostium;  Tar- 
qmnius  Priscus  (138 — 176)  carried  on  a  war  with 
the  Etrurian  confederacy;  Servius  Tullins  (176 — 
220),  the  ablest  of  the  kings,  placed  Rome  at 
the  head  of  the  Latin  confederacy,  and  divided 
the  nation,  according  to  property,  into  six  dasses, 
upon  whidi  the  eomitia  centuriata  and  the  census 
were  founded;  tiie  seventh  and  last  king,  Tar- 
quin  the  Proud  (220—245),  aspired  to  absolute 
power,  and  was  expelled  on  account  of  his  tyranny. 
The  constitution  was  then  remodelled  (509  B.  C).  - 
(See  Bomulus,  JVksui,  and  Tarqmnius,)  Even  at 
this  period,  we  can  percdve  in  the  Romans  a 
manly,  free,  bold,  and  ambitious  people.  Agri- 
culture and  war  were  their  chief  occupations.  In 
private  life,  simplidty  o(,  manners  and  pleasures 
prevailed. 

II.  Rome  as  a  republic,  from  245  to  727  A.U. 

J^8i  Period.  The  royal  power,  with  the  same 
indefiniteness  as  it  had  been  exerdsed  by  the 
kings,  was  committed  to  two  consuls  chosen  an- 
nuflfiy.  At  the  commencement  of  the  new  go- 
vernment, Rome  had  to  sustain  a  contest  with  the 
Etrurians  and  Latins  for  its  freedom.  The  oppres- 
sions of  the  patricians,  who  arrogated  the  whole 
power  to  themselves,  exasperate4  the  plebeians,  and 
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produced,  in  the  year  261,  the  establishment  of 
tribunes  of  the  people,  (tribuni  plebiSf)  who  were 
to  protect  their  rights  and  liberties  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  nobility.  A  protracted  con. 
test  arose  between  the  patricians  and  the  guardians 
of  the  plebeians,  the  principal  points  of  which  were 
as  follows: — 1.  The  tribunes,  in  their  accusation 
of  Coriolanus,  claimed  the  right  of  bringing  indi- 
yidual  patricians  before  the  tribunal  of  the  people, 
and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  comitia  trihuta^  so  &tal 
to  the  nobility.  2.  They  demanded  that  the  lands 
taken  from  the  neighbouring  states  should  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  poorer  people,  and  thus  gave  rise 
to  the  contests  relative  to  the  agrarian  laws, 
(JegeM  agraria.)  3.  The  tribune  Publius  Volero 
extended  the  prerogatives  of  the  comitia  tributa, 
and  gave  them  the  dioice  of  the  tribunes.  4.  The 
tribune  Caius  Terentius  Arsa  endeavoured  to  cir- 
cumscribe the  consular  power,  by  the  formation  of 
a  code  of  laws.  (See  7\oehe  Tables  and  Appius 
GaudiusJ)  Although  the  new  laws  defined  the 
legal  relations  of  all  citizens,  yet  the  government 
of  the  state  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  aristo- 
cracy which  was  kept  totally  distinct  from  the 
plebeians  by  the  prohibition  of  intermarriage.  This 
prohibition  gave  rise  to  new  contests  which  ended 
ia  its  abolition.  The  plebeians  likewise  obtained, 
eighty  years  after,  a  participation  in  the  honours 
of  the  consulship.  During  these  disputes  the  of- 
fice of  censor  was  established.  Meanwhile,  Rome 
was  constantly  engaged  in  petty  wars  and  quarrels 
with  the  neighbouring  states.  That  the  popula- 
tion might  not  diminish,  fireedmen,  and  even  pri- 
soners of  war,  were  admitted  into  the  number  of 
citizens.  Rome  became  altogether  a  military  state ; 
pay  was  introduced  into  the  Roman  armies,  which 
rendered  it  necessary  to  impose  higher  taxes.  The 
dty  was,  at  this  time,  reduced  to  the  brink  of  des- 
truction,  by  the  Senonian  Gauls,  who  captured  and 
reduced  it  to  ashes,  (A.  U.  365.)  Camillus,  (q.  v.), 
however,  the  saviour  of  Rome,  restored  it  firom  its 
ruins.  The  first  plebeian  consul  was  elected  in 
the  year  388,  and  the  plebeians  soon  participated  in 
all  offices — ^in  the  dictatorship,  in  398 ;  in  the  cen- 
sorship, in  403;  in  the  praetorship,  in  417;  and  in 
the  priesthood,  in  454  (300  B.  €.).  A  complete 
political  equality  of  patricians  and  plebeians  existed 
at  the  endof  this  period ;  internal  contests  ceased, 
and,  in  the  same  proportion,  the  power  of  the  state 
abroad  increased,  and  the  splendid  period  of  con- 
quests began.  During  this  period,  the  manners  of 
the  Romans  were  characterized  by  the  ancient 
simplicity  and  rudeness;  science  and  the  fine  arts 
were  as  yet  unknown  to  them;  but  useful  arts, 
commerce  (a  treaty  of  commerce  was  concluded 
with  the  Carthaginians  in  409),  navigation,  and 
mechanical  arts,  were  cultivated.  Agriculture  was 
still  the  chief  source  of  national  wealth. 

The  first  years  of  the  second  period  were  yet 
marked  by  contests  between  the  plebeians  and  pa- 
tricians. Rome  was  also  visited  by  the  plague, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  introduction  of  theatrical 
shows  from  Etruria.  The  Romans  now  gamed 
several  victories  over  the  Gauls  in  which  Titus 
Manlius  Torquatus  (see  MatiUus)  rendered  him- 
self conspicuous.  Two  laws  settled  the  rate  of 
interest  in  fiivour  of  debtors.  From  an  alliance 
which  had  been  concluded  a  few  years  before  with 
the  Sanmites  (q.  v.),  a  formidable  war  between 
the  two  nations  broke  out  in  41 1,  which  lasted 
till  464,  opened  the  way  for  the  subjugation  of  all 
Italy,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  great- 


ness of  Rome.  This  war  was  the  heroic  age  of 
the  Romans;  it  taught  them  tactics;  it  settled 
their  relations  with  their  neighbours,  the  liStins 
and  Etrurians,  the  former  being  completely  re- 
duced, and  the  latter  repeatedly  humbled;  and 
brought  the  Romans  sometimes  into  friendly,  and 
sometimes  into  hostile  contact  with  the  ^stant 
Lucanians,  Apulians,  and  Umbrians.  In  this 
period  the  principles  of  their  policy  towards  con- 
quered nations  were  also  developed.  After  the 
subjugation  of  the  Samnites,  the  Romans  attemp- 
ted  to  secure  their  authority  in  Lower  Italy,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  Tarentines  called  to  their 
aid  (A.  U.  473^  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus,  who,  not- 
withstanding his  knowledge  of  the  Macedonian  art 
of  war,  was  finally  worsted,  and  obliged  (479)  to 
evacuate  Italy.  Tarentum  fell  into  the  hanas  of 
the  Romans  in  482,  and  soon  after  all  Lower  Italy. 
The  fame  of  Rome  extended  even  to  Eg}'pt,  the 
king  of  which,  in  481,  sent  an  embassy  to  seek  for 
the  friendship  of  the  Romans.  Authority  was 
maintained  among  the  conquered  people  chiefly  by 
the  establishment  of  colonies  of  Roman  dtizens, 
who  served  as  garrisons  in  those  cities  in  which 
they  were  placed.  Each  colony  had  its  own  con- 
stitution,  similar  to  that  of  Rome.  This  colonial 
system  gradually  embraced  all  Italy.  For  con- 
venience of  communication,  great  military  roads 
were  laid  out  in  dififerent  directions.  Some  of  the 
Italian  cities  and  people  enjoyed  all  the  rights  of 
Roman  citizens  {municipia)  ;  others  had  the  rights 
of  colonies  {jus  coloniarum) ;  the  others  were  either 
allies  («octt)  or  subjects  {dedititii.)  The  latter 
were  governed  by  prefects  sent  horn  Rome.  Rome 
had  already  a  navy,  and  the  office  of  duumviri 
navales  was  instituted  for  the  general  management 
of  naval  afiairs.  The  judiciary  was  improved  by 
the  appointment  of  the  pretors,  (q.  v.,)  and  the 
police  by  that  of  curule  adiUs  and  the  triumviri 
capitaUs,  Learning  and  the  arts  now  began  to 
appear.  Fabius  Pictor  introduced  the  art  of 
painting  into  Rome;  Lucius  Papirius  Cursor 
brought  (461)  the  first  dial;  and  Spurius  Carvilius 
causai  a  statue  of  Jupiter  to  be  cast.  With  the 
worship  of  ^culapius  the  science  of  medicine  came 
to  Rome;  the  works  of  Appius  and  the  temple  of 
Concord  by  Camillus,  prove  the  progress  of  archi- 
tecture.  But  by  the  side  of  noble  specimens  of 
morality,  temperance,  integrity,  and  patriotism, 
individual  examples  of  luxury,  effeminacy,  and  de- 
generacy already  began  to  appear. 

In  the  third  period,  Rome  made  the  first  ad- 
vances to  the  dominion  of  the  world.  She  main- 
tained, in  three  wars,  a  desperate  struggle  with 
Carthage,  and  destroyed  her  rival.  (See  Carthage, 
Hannibal,  Fahius,  Scipio,  Masinissa,  &c.)  The 
first  war  with  Carthage  was  made  for  the  posses- 
sion of  Sicily,  and  the  dominion  of  the  sea ;  it  lasted 
twenty-three  years,  (from  489  to  511  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  city,)  and  ended  with  the  expulsion  of  the 
Culhaginians  from  Sicily.  Rome,  made  arrogant 
by  success,  then  deprived  them  of  the  island  of 
Sardinia,  in  the  time  of  peace  (517).  She  next 
humbled  the  piratical  Illyrians,  on  the  Adriatic 
sea,  and  thus  appeared  as  the  friend  of  Greece. 
Corcyra,  ApoUonia,  and  other  Greek  cities,  put 
themselvA  under  the  protection  of  Rome;  the 
Achsans,  iEtolians  and  Athenians  emulated  each 
other  in  expressions  of  gratitude.  When  Carthage 
endeavoured  to  indemnify  herself  in  Spain  for  her 
former  losses,  and  was  compelled  by  the  Romans 
to  promise  not  to  pass  the  Iberus,  (Ebro,)  a  bloody 
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wir  broke  out  with  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  which 
rontinaed  for  six  yeafs,  and  resulted  in  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Roman  dcmiinion  in  the  north  of 
lUly  (about  222  B.  C.)  Then  began'  the  second 
Punic  war.  Hannibal  commenced  the  attack,  and 
made  Italy  the  theatre  of  the  war.  It  continued 
from  536  to  553.  After  many  bloody  battles, 
Carthage  was  subdued;  but  Rome,  notwithstand- 
ing her  great  loss  of  men  and  the  devastation  of 
Italy,  came  out  of  the  war  more  powerful  than  she 
had  entered  it,  with  an  acquisition  of  foreign  ter- 
ritory and  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  Without  any 
change  of  the  form  of  the  constitution,  the  senate 
had  now  acquired  an  almost  absolute  power.  The 
ambitka  of  universal  dominion  already  inspired  the 
natioo.  At  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
Sidly,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  a  part  of  Spun  and 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  were  Roman  provinces;  Carthage 
wiM  entirely  dependent  upon  Rome.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Ungdom  of  Macedonia  in  the  East,  with 
the  Grecian  republics,  composed  a  political  system, 
very  comffticated  in  itself,  but  first  brought  into 
connexion  with  Rome,  after  the  Illyrian  war,  and 
the  connexion  of  Phillip  II.  with  Hannibal.  Of 
the  three  powers  of  the  first  rank, — Syria,  Mace- 
donia, and  Egypt, — the  two  first  were  allied  against 
the  latter,  which  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Rome. 
The  powers  of  the  second  rank — ^the  ^tolian 
league,  the  kings  of  Pergamus,  the  republic  of 
Rhodes,  and  other  smaller  states,  such  as  Athens 
— were  already  allies  of  Rome,  and  had  been 
leagued  with  her  against  Philip  (543);  the  Achsan 
confederacy,  on  the  contrary,  was  attached  to  the 
Macedonian  interest.  Hardly  was  the  peace  made 
with  Carthage  when  the  war  broke  out  with  Phi- 
lip of  Macedonia.  In  the  beginning  of  this  war, 
the  Romans  were  unfortunate,  till  Titus  Quine- 
tius  Flaminins,  by  his  policy  and  military  talents, 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  power  of  Rome  in  the 
East.  By  the  decisive  battle  of  Cynocephale, 
(557,)  Philip  lost  his  naval  superiority,  and  his 
influence  over  Greece,  whose  dependence  upon 
Rome  was  secured  bj  Quinctius  granting  her  free- 
dom. Roman  deputies,  such  as  retained  Carthage 
and  Numidia  in  subjection,  exercised  a  supervision 
in  Greece  and  JUacedonia,  and  interfered  in  the 
domestic  policy  of  these  states.  To  the  Greeks, 
particukrlv  to  the  proud  .£tolians,  this  waa  the 
more  intolerable,  as  the  Roman  army  remained  in 
their  country  three  years.  The  peace  with  Philip 
contained  the  seeds  of  a  greater  war  with  Antio- 
cfaus,  from  whom  Rome  demanded  the  Grecian 
cities  which  Philip  had  possessed  in  Asia,  and  which 
Antiochus  had  now  occupied.  The  difficulties 
began  in  558,  when  Antiodius  took  possession  of 
the  Chersonese ;  they  were  increased  by  Hanni- 
bal's flight  to  the  court  of  that  prince  (559),  and 
soon  broke  out  into  a  formal  war,  in  the  conduct 
of  which,  Antiochus  and  Hannibal  did  not  agree, 
the  former  being  unwilling  to  adopt  decisive  mea> 
•ures.  Antiochus,  defeated  by  sea  and  land,  found 
himself,  after  the  battle  of  Magnesia  (564)  forced 
to  conclude  a  peace,  which  obliged  him  to  retire 
behind  the  Taurus,  and  made  Inm  altogether  de- 
pendent ttpoo  Rome.  At  the  same  time,  bloody 
wan  were  carried  on  in  Spain  and  Upper  Italy. 
In  569  the  troubles  with  Philip  broke  out  anew, 
because  he  had  made  some  small  conquests;  but 
the  negodattons  which  were  entered  into  with  his 
son  Demetrius,  and  the  death  of  Philip,  (which 
took  place  in  575,)  delayed  the  war  tiU582.  The 
war  with  Perseus  of  Macedon,  the  son  of  Philip, 


terminated  in  the  total  subjection  of  the  kingdom 
by  the  victory  of  Paulus  ^milius,  at  Pydna.  The 
conquest  of  Egypt,  by  Antiochus  ]|piphane8,  was 
prevented  by  Uie  decision  of  Popilius,  the  Roman 
ambassador.  After  the  conquest  •of  Macedonia, 
Rome  openly  pursued  her  plan  of  universal  domi- 
nion, and  spared  no  means  for  attaining  it.  The 
division  of  Egypt  was  accomplished,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  Syria  assumed,  which  country  was 
thenceforth  rendered  defenceless.  After  imparal- 
leled  oppressions,  Carthage  was  now  to  be  des- 
troyed. This  was  accomplished  in  the  third  Punic 
war,  which  lasted  fix>m  604  to  608,  when  the 
proud  Carthage  waa  destroyed  (146  B.  C.).  At 
the  same  time,  a  new  war  was  carried  on  in  Mace- 
donia, against  Andriscus,  who  had  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  disaffected,  but  who,  in  606, 
submitted  to  MeteUes.  Then  commenced  the 
Achsan  war,  the  object  of  which  was  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Achaean  league.  Mummius  terminated 
this  war  in  608  (146  B.  C.\  by  the  destruction  of 
Corinth;  Greece  and  Maceaonia  were  reduced  to 
Roman  provinces.  Thus  had  Rome,  within  the  space 
of  118  years,  made  herself  mistress  of  the  world. 
The  Roman  tactics  had  now  become  so  perfect, 
that  no  phalanx  could  withstand  the  legions.  But 
the  Romans  were,  as  yet,  unskilled  in  naval  war* 
fiire,  and  the  younger  Afiicanus  was  the  first  who 
carried  the  arts  of  conducting  a  siege  to  some  per- 
fection. Out  of  Italy,  Rome  occupied,  under  the 
name  of  provinces.  Hither  and  Thither  Spain, 
(neither  of  which  was  entirely  reduced,)  Afiica, 
(the  territory  of  Carthage,)  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Cor- 
sica, Liguria,  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Macedonia,  and 
Achaia.  Not  only  individual  opulence,  but  the 
public  revenue,  was  greatly  increased.  The  finan- 
ces of  Rome  were  conducted  with  the  strictest 
regularity.  With  the  wealth,  the  cultivation  and 
refinement  of  the  Romans  also  increased.  Their 
first  poets  appeared,  and  the  first  regular  dramas 
were  now  exhibited  in  Rome.  Learning  flourished 
after  the  wars  in  Greece  and  Asia.  Ludlius  wrote 
satires,  and  Fabius  Pictor  and  Cato  composed  the 
annals  of  Roman  history.  The  language  was  de- 
veloped. The  calculation  of  solar  and  lunar 
eclipses,  and  the  construction  of  water-docks,  and 
of  more  accurate  sun-dials,  became  known  to  the 
Romans.  In  the  fine  arts,  the  Romans  were,  as. 
yet,  barbarians.  After  the  second  Punic  war»  the 
ancient  purity  and  simplicity  of  manners  gradually 
declined.  At  funerals  the  cruel  combata  of  gla- 
diators were  exhibited ;  immense  suma  were  spent 
in  public  shows;  and  licentiousness  began  to  pre- 
vail.  Even  in  this  period  laws  were  enacted 
against  luxury,  and  the  ahdmelessbaceiannalia  were 
prohibited  in  568. 

Fourth  Period,  The  wars  in  Spain»  particu- 
larly against  the  Celtiberians  and  Lusitanians, 
were  prosecuted  with  vigour.  In  the  peasant  Viria- 
thus,  the  Romans  found  a  formidable  enemy.  The 
rapacity  of  the  proconsul  Licinius  LucuUus  (60d)» 
and  of  the  pretor  Sulpidus  Galba  ^604),  caused 
the  war  to  break  out  with  renewed  fti^,  under 
the  conduct  of  Viriathus.  After  his  assassination 
(614),  Lusitania  was  reduced;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Numantioea  compelled  the  consul  Man* 
cinus  to  a  disadvantageous  treaty.  (See  Numan- 
iia,)  Scipio  terminated  this  war  in  621;  but 
Northern  Spain  still  remained  unsubdued.  In 
the  same  year,  the  Romans  received  from  At- 
tains the  kiagdom  of  Pergamus,  in  Asia,  by  be- 
quest,  and  maintained  their  claims  to  it  against 
a2 
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Arietonicus.  With  this  acquigition,  foreign  wars 
ceased  for  a  time;  but  Rome  was  agitated  with 
internal  commotions,  which  finally  broke  out  into 
bloody  civil  wars.  The  unlimited  power  of  the 
senate  had  created  a  hateful  &mily  aristocracy, 
which  the  tribunes  of  the  people  resisted,  and 
which  produced  contests  between  the  aristocratic 
and  democratic  parties  more  fatal  than  the  former 
disputes  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians. 
The  contest  began  with  Tiberius  Gracchus  who, 
for  the  relief  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people, 
demanded  a  juster  distribution  of  the  public 
lands.  He  was  killed  in  an  insurrection  of  the 
people;  but  the  agrarian  law  remained  in  fiill 
force,  and  the  disturbances  still  continued.  Al- 
though the  return  of  Scipio  JEmilianus  gave  new 
strength  to  the  aristocracy,  yet  the  geneial  insur- 
rection of  skves  in  fiidly  (620—623)  was  fiivour- 
able  to  the  democratic  party.  The  tribunes  of 
the  people  obtained  a  voice  and  a  seat  in  the  sen- 
ate :  they  also  endeavoured  to  make  their  re-elec- 
tion legal.  The  disturbances  were  quieted  for  a 
time  by  removing  the  chiefs  of  the  popular  party, 
under  honourable  pretences.  During  these  events, 
the  foundation  of  the  Roman  power  in  Transal- 
pine  Gaul  was  laid  by  Marcus  Fulvius  Flaccus, 
in  626,  and  as  early  as  632  the  southern  part  was 
made  a  Roman  province.  In  631,  Caius  Gracchus 
was  chosen  tribune  of  the  people;  he  renewed 
the  agrarian  laws  with  severer  provisions,  and 
gave  rise  to  more  dangerous  excitements  than  his 
brother  Tiberius.  He  endeavoured  to  make  the 
equestrian  order  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of 
the  senate,  and  attempted  to  strengthen  his  party 
by  the  adniission  of  the  whole  population  of  Italy 
to  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens;  but  the  senate 
succeeded  in  depriving  him  of  the  favour  of  the 
people,  and  in  effecting  his  ruin.  In  633,  he  was 
killed  in  a  riot,  and  the  aristocracy  took  advan- 
tage of  their  victory  to  abolish  the  agrarian  laws. 
On  the  other  hand,  difficulties  arose  with  the  Ita- 
lian allies,  who  demanded  the  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship,  and  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  was 
prevented  merely  by  accident.  These  fiuHions 
had  an  injurious  effect  upon  morals,  which  neither 
the  strictness  of  the  censorship,  nor  the  sumptu- 
ary laws,  nor  the  laws  against  celibacy  (which 
were  already  become  necessary),  could  control. 
Rapacity  was  the  prevailing  vice  of  the  great,  and 
licentiousness  that  of  the  multitude.  The  enor- 
mous wealth  of  the  public  treasury  produced  pub- 
lic luxury,  which  was  soon  followed  by  private 
luxury,  that  found  ample  means  for  its  gratifica- 
tion in  the  extortions  of  the  governors,  and  in  the 
presents  of  foreign  princes.  The  influence  of 
bribery  was  particularly  apparent  in  the  war 
against  Jugurtha  (636 — 646),  which  was  even 
protracted  by  It.  The  end  of  this  bloody  war 
opened  to  a  plebeian,  Caius  Marius,  the  way  to 
the  highest  dignities  of  the  state,  by  which  the 
aristocracy  received  a  severe  blow.  He  succeeded 
in  overturning  the  constitution,  while  the  war 
with  the  Cimbri,  during  a  new  servile  war  in  Si- 
cily, rendered  him  indispensable  to  the  state.  He 
was  consul  four  years  successively.  At  length, 
in  654,  the  storm  burst  over  him,  and,  afler  a 
long  struggle,  he  retired  to  Asia.  (See  Marius,) 
From  656  to  663,  quiet  prevailed,  and  the  pro- 
vinces enjoyed  a  short  rest.  The  power  of  the 
equestrian  order  became  a  new  source  of  abuses. 
It  held  the  senate  in  dependence,  and  could  easily 
oppose  all  reforms  in  tiie  provinces,  since  it  had 


not  only  the  control  of  the  judiciary,  but  farmed 
the  revenues  of  the  state.  The  contest  which 
arose  between  the  knights  and  the  senate  con- 
cerning the  judicial  power,  was  ruinous  to  the 
state.  The  knights  were  deprived  of  a  part  of 
their  judicial  power  by  Lucius  Drusus,  the  tri- 
bune; but  the  manner  in  which  this  was  effected 
kindled  the  dangerous  social  war.  He  proposed 
to  admit  the  allies  to  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
but  his  proposition  excited  so  much  dissatisfaction 
that  he  wm  murdered.  The  people  of  Italy, 
from  the  Liris  to  the  Adriatic,  now  took  up  arms 
with  the  design  of  throwing  off  the  Roman  yoke. 
The  danger  was  great.  The  faacea  were  com- 
mitted to  Lucius  Julius  Csesar  and  Fublius  Ruti- 
lius  Lupus,  and  under  these  consuls  were  formed 
the  greatest  generals  of  the  time — Cn.  Pompeius, 
C.  Marius,  Cepio,  C.  Perpenna,  Valerius  Messala, 
Cornelius  Sylla,  T.  Didius,  P.  Lentulus,  P.  Lidnius, 
and  M.  Marcellus.  But  there  were  also  men  of  dis- 
tinguished talents  on  the  other  side;  and,  after  the 
war  had  been  carried  on  from  653  to*656,  with 
various  success  and  the  greatest  fury,  it  was  ter- 
minated  only  by  conceding  the  claims  of  the  al- 
lies; and  Rome  thus  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  the 
exclusive  head  of  the  state.  The  devastations  of 
Mithridates,  and  the  disputes  between  Sylla  and 
Marius,  made  this  concession  necessary.  The 
quarrel  between  these  two  distinguished  Romans 
commenced  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  Pontic 
war.  (See  MarUu^  and  SyUa,)  The  senate  hav- 
ing given  the  chief  command  to  Sylla,  Marius 
united  himself  (656)  with  the  tribune  Sulpicius, 
for  the  purpose  of  displacing  him  from  this  office. 
But  Sylla,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  drove  Marius 
from  Rome,  restored  the  dignity  of  the  senate, 
and  hastened  to  his  province,  after  he  had,  in 
order  to  gain  the  people,  raised  his  adversary, 
Cinna,  to  tiie  eonsulship.  The  consequence  was, 
that,  during  this  war  (656 — 659),  a  new  anarriiy 
prevailed  in  Rome,  which  became  still  more  terri- 
ble after  the  death  of  Marius.  In  671,  the  ban- 
ished  Sylla  returned  to  Rome :  a  terrible  dvil  war 
was  the  result,  which  was  ended,  in  673,  by  Sylla's 
elevation  to  the  dictatorship.  Sylla  endeavoured 
to  overthrow  the  democratic  party.  The  attempt 
of  iBmilius  Lepidus  to  oppose  him  was  without 
success.  The  ivar  which  broke  out  in  Spain, 
under  Sertorius,  a  leader  of  the  democratic  party, 
was  more  serious,  and  was  concluded,  in  682,  by 
his  assassination.  At  the  same  time,  the  fright- 
ful war  of  the  gladiators  and  shives  broke  out  in 
Italy,  and  a  new  and  more  dangerous  war  began 
with  Mithridates  in  Asia.  The  pirates  were  so 
powerful  at  this  time,  that  they  rendered  the  seas 
unsafe  with  their  fleets,  and  threatened  Rome 
with  a  funine.  Pompey  saved  the  state,  how- 
ever, by  conquering  first  the  [Hrates,  and  after- 
wards Mithridates.  Asia  Minor,  Syria  and  Crete 
were  made  Roman  provinces;  Armenia,  Cappa- 
docia,  the  Bosphoms  and  Judea  became  wholly 
dependent  upon  Rome,  and  the  Thradan  power 
was  broken.  No  foreign  enemy  could  any  longer 
be  dangerous  to  Rome;  but  new  commotions 
were  constantly  agitating  her.  Some  attempts  to 
overturn  the  constitution  of  SyUa  were  indeed 
frustrated;  but,  even  in  679,  Opimius  carried  a 
law  providing  that  the  tribunes  ^ould  not  be  ex- 
duded  from  higher  offices,  and  that  the  judidal 
tribunals  should  be  restored  to  the  knights;  and 
Pompey  and  Crassus,  during  their  consulship  in 
084,  nearly  annihibited  it  by  completely  restoring 
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f  he  tribanitMl  power.  By  this  victory  of  the  de- 
mocrmtic  puiy,  a  kind  of  oligarchy  was  established, 
and  powerful  individuals  obtained  the  direction  of 
afihirs.  The  conspiracy  of  Catiline  (see  CatUine) 
had  for  its  object  the  overthrow  of  the  existing 
powers,  and  the  elevation  of  a  party  from  the 
dreg*  of  the  people.  Cicero  defeated  it,  and  re- 
stored  internal  tranqiuUity.  Nevertheless,  the 
state  continued  to  decline;  luxury,  introduced  by 
the  iounense  wealth  of  Aria,  lui4  destroyed  all 
the  remains  of  ancient  virtue.  Selfishness  and 
ambition  wera  the  ruling  passions  of  the  great. 
Pjmpey,  who  had  now  returned  from  Asia^  found 
in  the  severe  Cato  a  superior,  and  attached  him- 
self to  tiie  popular  party,  in  order  to  prosecute 
his  designs  with  their  assistance.  Cesar's  return 
from  Lttsitania  (OM^  g^ve  a&irs  a  different  turn. 
He  formed  witb  rompey  and  Crassus  the  first 
triumvirate  as  it  was  called,  and  succeeded  (695) 
to  the  consulship,  which  prepared  the  way  for  his 
assumption  of  the  dictatorship.  He  obtamed  the 
province  of  Gaul  for  five  years,  and  thus  gained 
an  opportunity  of  making  conquests  and  forming 
an  army.  The  diiefs  of  the  senate,  Cicero  and 
Cato,  were  banished  by  the  tribune  Clodius  before 
his  departure;  but  the  triumvirate  caused  Cicero  to 
be  f  called  by  the  tribune  Milo,  without  being  able 
to  destroy  the  power  of  Clodius.  Caesar  accom- 
plished, during  his  adnunistration  in  <Hul,  the 
sabjqgation  of  that  country  (696—704).  The 
contest  which  arose  during  his  absence  between 
himself,  Pompey,  and  Crassus,  was  settled  in  696 
b^  the  treaty  of  Lucca,  by  which  Cssar  obtained 
his  province  for  five  years  more,  and  Pompey  and 
Crassus  the  consulate  for  the  succeeding  year, 
after  which  the  former  was  to  have  Spain  and 
Africa,  and  the  latter  Syria,  as  their  respective 
provinces.  In  spite  of  Cato's  opposition,  this 
plan  was  effected;  but  when  Crassus  fell,  on  his 
expedition  against  the  Parthians,  and  Pompey,  in- 
stead of  departing  to  his  province,  remained  at 
the  head  of  the  republic  as  sole  consul,  with  aU 
most  dictatorial  power,  a  dvil  war  ¥ms  unavoid- 
able. (See  CWsor,  and  Pompey.)  Instead  of 
obeying  the  decree  of  the  senate,  Cesar  passed 
the  Rubicon,  and  compelled  Pompey  to  fly  from 
Rome.  The  civil  war  broke  out,  and  was  ended  in 
706  at  Pharsalia.  Cesar  now  became  dictator, 
with  the  most  extensive  power.  £Bs  first  object 
was  the  entire  reduction  of  the  party  of  Pompey, 
and  the  restoration  of  order  to  Italy.  He  was 
assassinated  in  710;  but  his  adversaries  could  not 
preserve  the  republic.  In  711,  a  new  triumvirate 
was  formed  between  Octavius,  Antony  and  Lepi- 
dus;  the  object  of  which  was  the  annihilation  of 
the  republican  party.  For  the  manner  in  whidi 
they  pursued  this  object,  by  proscriptions  and  vio- 
lence, and  for  their  subsequent  divisions,  until  the 
battle  of  Actium  rendered  Octavius  master  of  the 
Roman  empire,  see  the  articles  Anionjf,  and  Au- 
gmttMM.  Rome  now  ceased  to  be  a  republic  The 
principal  changes  which  the  Roman  constitution 
underwent  during  this  period,  have  already  been 
related.  Bribery  and  private  interest  governed 
the  assemblies  of  the  people;  interest  and  ambi- 
tion actuated  the  public  officers.  The  equestrian 
order  now  gained  great  power  and  immense  riches. 
Marine  extended  the  military  system,  but  discip- 
line was  destroyed.  The  armies  fought  for  their 
generals  rather  than  for  the  state.  They  obeyed 
whoever  paid  them.  But  literature  made  great 
prosresa.    To  this  period  belong  the  poets  M. 


Pacuvius,  C.  Ludlius,  Plautus,  Terence,  Lucre- 
tius and  Catullus;  the  historians  Calpumius  Piso, 
Pordtts  Cato,  Rutilius  Rufiis,  Claudius  Quadri- 
garius,  and  particularly  Caesar,  Sallust,  Cornelius 
Nepos,  Hirtius  Pansa,  &c. ;  Cicero,  the  orator  and 
philosopher,  and  Terentius  Varro,  the  learned 
grammarian,  who  likewise  wrote  upon  agriculture. 
At  the  close  of  this  period  began  the  golden  age 
of  Roman  literature  and  art  The  Greeks  were 
imitated  with  taste  and  success.  Not  only  the 
Roman  youths  went  to  Greece  to  complete  their 
education,  but  learned  Grecians  flocked  to  Rome, 
and  were  employed  in  education  and  instruction. 
The  language  reached  its  highest  perfection,  and 
the  theatre  exhibited  its  masterpieces.  Of  the 
philosophical  sects  of  Greece,  the  schools  of  Epi- 
curus and  Zeno  met  with  the  greatest  success. 
Grecian  artists  elevated  the  standard  of  the  arts, 
and  Rome  was  filled  with  s^Qendid  buildings  and 
the  master  works  of  sculpture.  In  the  time  of 
Cesar  and  Pompey,  the  Grecian  artists  Arcesi- 
laus,  Pasiteles,  Zopyrus,  Criton,  Nicolaus  Strongy- 
lion,  and  the  great  li^idary  Diosoorides,  resided 
at  Rome.  But  the  corruption  of  morals  increased 
with  tiie  increase  of  luxury;  the  greatest  part  of 
the  people,  especially  of  the  nolnUty,  was  sunk 
in  debaucheries  and  vices  of  every  description. 
Laws  were  of  little  avail;  agriculture  and  the 
mechaniosl  arts  were  left  entirelv  to  slaves,  who 
were  treated  in  the  most  cruel  manner.  The 
common  people  lived,  in  spite  of  their  poverty,  in 
idleness,  and  were  ready  to  derote  themselves  to 
those  who  would  give  them  largesses.  Every 
thing  was  to  be  obtained  by  gold. 

IIL  We  are  next  to  consider  Rome  with  a 
monarchical  government,  under  the  Caesars,  from 
the  foundation  to  the  division  of  the  empire,  from 
the  year  of  the  dty  727  to  1148  (or  395  A.  D.). 
This  period  forms  four  divisions: 

1.  Octavius  returned  to  Rome  as  a  conqueror 
in  725,  and  for  forty-three  years  remained  at  the 
head  of  the  government.  He  was  the  first  sove- 
reign in  Rome  vrithout  adopting  this  title.  Satis- 
fied with  the  surname  of  Augustus,  which  was 
given  him  in  727,  he  ruled  with  mildness,  retain- 
ing the  republican  forms  of  government.  He 
united  in  his  own  person  the  offices  of  consul, 
tribune,  imperator  and  proconsul  in  aU  the  pro- 
vinces, and  finally  that  of  **  magister  monmC*  and 
pontifex  maximug.  To  avoid  the  appearance  of 
usurpation,  he  caused  the  supreme  power  to  be 
confirmed  to  him  from  time  to  time.  The  senate 
acted  the  part  of  a  council  of  state.  The  repub- 
lican magistracies  were  retained,  but  their  power 
was  lost :  on  the  other  hand,  the  prefects  of  the 
city  and  of  provisions  became  the  most  important 
officers,  because  upon  them  depended  the  public 
tranquillity.  A  dty  militia  (cohortea  urbana)  and 
a  body-guard  (eohorte$  pr^toriaiue)  were  formed. 
The  governors  of  the  provinces  were  paid  and 
limited  in  their  power.  Improvements  were  in- 
troduced in  the  finandal  system.  The  distinction 
between  the  public  treasury  and  private  purse  of 
the  emperor,  naturally  existed  at  first;  but  after- 
wards both  were  united.  The  boundaries  of  the 
empire  were  extended,  particularly  by  the  addi- 
tion of  Egypt  (724),  Pannonia  (719),  Moesia 
(725),  Rhetia,  Vindelida  and  Noricum  (739), 
and  by  the  complete  subjugation  of  Northern 
Spain  and  Western  Gaul  (729).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Romans  were  unsuccessful  against  the 
Gernums.      The  successor  of  Augustus  was  his 
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step-ion  Tiberius  (q.  v.),  from  767  to  790.  Under 
him  despotism  was  established  by  the  tribunals  of 
majesty  (judicia  vtajestatia).  The  servility  and 
timidity  of  the  senate  in  this  matter  was  as  cri- 
minal as  the  tyrannical  character  of  the  prince,  who 
suffered  himself  to  be  guided  from  776  to  764  by 
the  monster  Sejanus.  His  successors  were  Caligula 
(until  794)  and  Claudius  (until  607);  the  former  a 
mad  tyrant,  and  the  latter  a  dotard.  The  conquests 
in  Britain  began  (796)  under  Claudius,  and  Maurita- 
nia (795),  Lyda  (796),  Judaea  (797),  and  Thrace 
(800),  were  declared  provinces.  His  successor,  Nero 
(from  607  to  621),  a  hypocritical  tyrant,  addicted 
to  debauch  and  cruelty,  was  the  last  emperor  of  the 
family  of  Augustus.  Under  him  the  greatest  part 
of  Britain  was  made  a  Roman  province,  and  war 
was  successfully  carried  on  in  Armenia  and  agiinst 
the  Jews.  During  the  disturbances  which  followed 
Nero*s  death,  in  less  than  two  years,  three  persons 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  throne  by  force — 
Galba,  Otho  and  Vitellius.  (See  the  articles.) 
This  period,  particularly  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
was  the  golden  age  of  literature  and  the  arts. 
Instead  of  politics,  the  distinguished  men  of  the 
empire  were  engaged  in  science,  and  especially  in 
poUte  literature :  they  also  protected  and  patronised 
men  of  letters:  such  patrons,  for  example,  were 
Mscenas  and  Agrippa.  Augustus  and  Asinius 
Pollio  founded  public  libraries.  In  poetry,  the 
names  of  Virgil,  Ovid,  Cornelius  Gallus,  Cornelius 
Severus,  TibuUus,  Propertius,  Gratius  Faliscus, 
Manilius,  Horace  and  Phsedrus  are  distinguished; 
and  there  were  a  multitude  of  epigrammatists. 
Livy  and  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  wrote  their 
valuable  histories.  Eloquence  necessarily  declined, 
but  philosophy  and  mathematics  found  both  ad- 
mirers and  cultivators.  Vitruvius  was  celebrated 
on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  architecture,  and 
Hyginus  on  account  of  his  AUrononUcon.  As  a 
grammarian,  M.  Verrius  Flaccus  deserves  to  be 
mentioned;  geography  had  a  Strabo,  and  juris- 
prudence Q.  Aiitistius  Labeo,  C.  Anteius  Capito 
and  C.  Trebatius  Testa.  Architecture,  sculpture 
and  glyptics  also  flourished.  After  the  death  of 
Augustus,  literature  declined,  and  the  style  and 
language  degenerated.  M.  Annsus  Lucan,  Vale- 
rius Flaccus  and  Persius  Flaccus  distinguished 
themselves,  however,  as  poets;  Velleius  Pater- 
culus,  Diodonis  Siculus  and  Valerius  Maximus  as 
historians ;  M.  and  L.  Annseus  Seneca  as  rhetori- 
cians and  philosophers;  and  Aurelius  Cornelius 
Celsus  as  a  physician.  Asconius  Pedianus  wrote 
commentuies  on  the  writings  of  Cicero ;  and  in 
jurisprudence  Masurius  Sabinus,  M.  Cocceius  Nerva, 
Cassius  Longinus  and  Sempronius  Proculus  were 
eminent.  The  arts  declined;  the  corruption  of 
manners  was  increased  by  debauchery  and  unna- 
tural passion;  foreigners  and  freedmen  were  the 
confidants  of  the  emperor ;  the  soldiers  formed  a 
distmct  order,  and  served  not  the  state,  but  the 
despots  whom  they  rendered  dependent  upon  them- 
selves. 

2.  Afler  the  f»ll  of  Vitellius,  Flavins  Vespasi- 
anus  (623)  ascended  the  throne.  He  restored  the 
empire  by  introducing  order  into  the  finances, 
promoting  public  education,  reviving  discipline,  and 
abolishing  the  tribunals  of  majesty.  Under  his 
government,  the  war  with  Civilis  the  Batavian 
broke  out,  and  the  conquest  of  Britain  by  Agricola 
was  completed.  Vespasian  reigned  till  632,  his 
excellent  son  Titus  till  634,  and  the  brother  and 
successor  of  the  latter,  Domitian,  a  perfect  tyrant. 


until  649.  Under  his  reign  arose  the  war  with 
Decebalus,  the  king  of  the  Dadana,  who  stirred 
up  the  wars  of  the  Marcomanni,  Quadi  and  Jazyget, 
from  639  to  643,  which  proved  so  unfortunate  to 
the  Romans.  He  was  murdered,  and  was  followed 
by  several  celebrated  sovereigns.  Nerva  (until  851) 
abolished  the  reign  of  terror,  diminiriied  the  taxes, 
and  encouraged  industry ;  Trajan  (until  670)  re- 
stored, as  far  as  possible,  a  free  constitution,  and 
enlarged  the  empire  by  fortunate  wars  against  the 
Dacians,  Armenians  and  Parthians ;  and  Adrian  (to 
691)  improved  the  internal  condition  •of  the  empire, 
and  the  discipline  of  the  soldiery.  Rome  was  happy 
under  the  peaceful  government  of  Antoninus  Pius 
(until  914) ;  under  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  or 
Antoninus,  the  philosopher  (until  933),  great  dis- 
asters and  bloody  wars  with  the  Catti,  Parthians, 
and  especially  the  Marcomanni,  disturbed  the  em- 
pire ;  but  his  wisdom  healed  all  wounds.  With  him 
(160,  A.  D.)  ended  the  prosperity  of  Rome.  The 
constitution  of  the  state  was  now  a  limited  mon- 
archy, founded  upon  civil  freedom.  The  offices  of 
state  became  in  part  mere  titles  of  honour ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  great  number  of  court  oflfice» 
were  instituted,  which  were  continually  usurping 
power.  Italy  was  divided  into  four  provinces, 
which  were  governed  by  men  of  consular  rank. 
The  edictum  perpetumn  effected  great  changes  ia 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  imperial  com- 
mands were  continually  encroaching  upon  the  de- 
crees  of  the  senate.  In  the  military  department, 
likewise,  great  alterations  had  taken  place,  parti- 
cularly a  different  division  of  the  troops.  Litera- 
ture, particularly  poetry  and  eloquence,  were  on 
tbe  decline ;  but  the  emperors  endeavoured  to  pro- 
mote learning,  by  the  collection  of  libraries,  by 
the  erection  of  public  halb,  and  by  supporting  in- 
structors. The  poets  of  this  period  are  Silius  Itall- 
cus,  Papinius  Statins,  Juvenal  and  Martial;  the 
historians  are  Tacitus,  Appian,  Florus,  Justin,  Cur- 
tins,  Arrian,  Suetonius  and  Plutarch ;  the  principal 
orator  was  Pliny  the  younger ;  Epictetus  and  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  were  distinguished  as  Stoic  philoso- 
phers; and  besides  these  there  were  many  New 
Platonists ;  Galen  and  Scribonius  Largus  were  the 
chief  physicians.  Frontinus  wrote  upon  hydraulic 
architecture.  Pliny  the  elder  upon  the  productions  of 
nature  and  art.  Columella  upon  agriculture  and  gar- 
dening, and  PolysBnus  and  Frontinus  upon  military 
stratagems ;  Gellius  was  celebrated  for  his  know- 
ledge of  antiquity ;  in  geographv  Ptolemy  and  An- 
toninus, author  of  a  journal  of  travels  to  Britain, 
were  eminent ;  and  Quinctilian  wns  distinguished  in 
rhetoric :  Salvius  Julianus,  Abumus  Valens,  Sextus 
Caecilius  Africanus,  Terentius  Clemens,  Vinidius 
Verus,  and  Junius  Mauritianus,  were  celebrated 
jurists ;  and  Sextus  Pomponius,  C.  Velusius  Msed- 
anus,  Q.  Cervidius  Scaevola,  and  Ulpius  Marcellus. 
were  vet  more  distinguished  authors  on  the  subject 
of  junsprudence. 

3.  From  this  time  the  decline  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire was  constantly  accelerated.  Commodus,  the 
son  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (from  933  to  945)  was  a 
monster.  He  purchased  peace  of  the  Marcomanni, 
and  his  generals  fought  successfully  in  Dada  and 
Britain.  Great  commotions  followed  his  death. 
Pertinax  reigned  only  two  months,  and  Marcus 
Didius  Julianus,  who  purchased  the  empire,  as  the 
highest  bidder,  for  an  equal  period;  the  army  in 
lUyria  then  chose  Septimius  Severus  emperor,  and 
the  one  in  Syria,  Pescenninus  Niger.  The  former 
maintained  his  claims,  and  reigned  till  965.    He 
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kept  IB  che^  the  ButhiAiis  and  Britons.  Caracalla 
(tUl  970^  WH8  a  tyrant;  his  murderer,  Macrinus, 
sttcceedea,  and  reigned  till  971 ;  Heliogabalus,  a 
•hamelett  voluptuary,  till  975;  and  Alexander 
SeTerus,  an  excellent  prince,  till  988.  After  the 
latter,  his  murderer,  Maximin  the  Thracian  (till 
991),  exerdsed  a  military  despotism.  While  he 
was  carrying  on  the  war  in  Germany  with  success, 
the  senate  chose  the  elder  Gordian  emperor,  and, 
after  the  death  of  Gordian,  Maximus  Pupienus  and 
Clodius  BalUnus.  The  pretorians  murdered  them, 
and  raised  the  younger  Gordian  to  the  throne ;  and 
he  reigned  until  997,  and  Marcus  Julius  Philippus 
till  1002.  Then  succeeded  Trajanus  Dedus  (slain  by 
the  Goths,  1004) ;  Trebonianus  Gallus  (till  1006)  ; 
iEffiilius  ^milianus  (three  months) ;  Pulius  Lici- 
nius  Valerianus  (1011) ;  Publius  Lidnius  Gallianus 
(untU  1021),  under  whom  almost  all  the  governors 
raised  themselves  to  the  rank  of  emperors,  and  the 
Germans  and  Persians  triumphed  over  the  Romans ; 
M.  Aufeliua  Claudius  (until  1023),  who  overthrew 
the  Alemanni  and  Goths;  Domitius  Aurelianus 
(untU  1028),  who  recovered  all  the  lost  countries, 
took  Zenolna  prisoner,  and  voluntarily  evacuated 
Dada;  M.  Claudius  Tadtus  (until  1029) ;  Probus 
(until  1035),  a  warlike  and  prudent  prince;  M. 
Aurelius  Carus  (until  1036) ;  and  Marcus  Aurehus 
Numerianus  (until  1037),  an  accomplished  and 
geniie  prince:  Dioclesian  succeeded  him  (until 
1058) ;  he  appointed  M.  Valerius  Maximian  his  col- 
league, and  united  Caius  Galerius,  Maximian  asso- 
ciating Flavius  Constantius  Chlorus,  in  the  empire, 
a»  assistants :  they  distributed  the  empire  among 
themselves,  without  dividing  it,  and  not  only  re- 
ttisted  the  barbarians,  but  extended  the  empire  in 
the  East  to  the  Tigris ;  the  two  emperors  retired 
from  the  government  (1058),  and  Galerius  suc- 
ceeded in  the  East,  and  Constantius  in  the  West.. 
Galerius  appointed  two  assistants  (Caesars),  Flavius 
Sevenis  and  Maximin.  Constantius  died  in  1059, 
and  left  his  dominions  to  his  son  Constantine, 
who,  in  1076,  succeeded  to  the  whole  empire,  by  a 
series  of  perfidious  artifices.  In  this  period,  the 
coiistitation  remained  nominally  the  same,  but  a 
military  despotism  controlled  every  thing.  The 
soldiery  made  and  unmade  emperors.  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  the  emperors  decided  by 
their  constitutions,  so  called.  The  corruption  of 
mannera,  the  weakness  of  the  empire,  oppressive 
taxes,  the  poverty  of  the  people,  the  tyranny  of 
the  rulers,  and  the  encroachments  of  the  barbarians, 
continually  increased.  Literature  and  taste  declined; 
language  and  style  degenerated.  Some  individuals 
studied  the  andents,  and  took  tUem  for  models. 
Among  the  poets,  Terentianus  Maurus  and  Neme- 
sianns  are  worthy  of  notice ;  among  the  historians, 
Dio  Caadus  and  Herodian  are  of  acknowledged 
merit ;  and  the  Scriptores  Historic  Augusta,  Spar- 
tianus,  Capitolinus,  Trebellius  PoUio,  Vopiscus, 
Lampridius,  and  Vulcatius  Gallicanus,  must  be 
mentioned.  Apuleius  wrote  romances,  and  JElian 
compiled  anecdotes.  Blamertinus,  Nagarius,  Mag- 
nus Ausonius,  &c.,  panegyrists  of  the  emperors,  and 
Latinus  Drepanius,  Eumenius  and  Pacatus  composed 
rhetorical  works.  Latinus  Solinus  the  grammarian 
wrote  an  abridgment  of  Pliny's  Natural  History, 
under  the  title  of  Polykistor;  Serenus  Samonicus  a 
didactic  poem  upon  medidne;  Palladius  a  work 
upon  agriculture;  and  Censorinus  the  grammarian 
a  learned  chronological  work  Ve  Die  natalL  Pa- 
pinian,  Ulpiao,  Julius  Paulus  and  Herennius  Mo- 
destinus  were  eminent  jurists.     Art  was  extinct. 


The  Christian  religion  was  already  widely  ex- 
tended. 

4.  Constantine  the  Great  (reigned  until  1099) 
embraced  Christianity,  in  1064,  from  political  mo- 
tives, and  it  thus  became  the  predominant  religion. 
l*he  imperial  residence  was  removed  to  Constantino- 
ple; the  empire  was  divided  anew,  and  the  dvil 
and  military  power  were  separated.  After  the 
death  of  Constantine,  his  three  sons,  Constantine, 
Constantius  and  Constans,  divided  the  empire,  im- 
til  Constantius,  in  1106,  united  the  whole  after  a 
war  of  twelve  years'  duration.  He  reigned  first 
with  Caesar  Constantius  Gallus,  and  afterwards 
with  the  Caesar  Julian,  until  1114,  maintaining  con- 
stant wars  with  the  barbarians.  His  successor 
was  Julian  (until  1 1 16),  an  able  and  virtuous  prince, 
called  the  Apostate,  because  he  relapsed  into  hea- 
thenism. After  him  Jovian  reigned  until  1117* 
Valentinian  I.,  in  the  West,  until  1128,  Valens,  in 
the  East,  until  1131,  in  whose  reign  the  Huns  en- 
tered  Europe ;  Gretian  and  Valentinian  II.  succeeded 
in  the  West;  the  former  reigned  until  1136,  the 
latter  until  1145,  and  Theodosius  until  1147  in  the 
East,  and  until  1 148  over  the  whole  empire.  He 
divided  the  empire  (395  A.  D^,  which  henceforth 
remained  separated,  into  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Roman  empires.  (See  the  history  of  the  former 
under  the  head  Byzantine  Empire,  and  of  the  latter 
under  Western  Empire.)  To  this  period  belong  the 
following  authors:  Claudian  the  poet,  Ammianus 
Marrellinus,  Aurelius  Victor,  Eutropius,  and  Zosi- 
mus,  historians.  Symmachus  was  celebrated  as  a 
rhetorician,  and  Themistius  as  a  sophist.  Vegetius 
wrote  upon  the  sdence  of  war,  and  Macrobius  was 
a  successful  follower  of  Varro  and  Gellius.  Victor 
and  Sextus  Rufus  wrote  upon  the  topography  of 
Rome.  From  this  time  the  Roman  language  con- 
tinually degenerated  by  the  intermixture  of  barbar- 
ous words,  and  the  corruption  of  taste,  until  at 
length  it  wholly  disappeared  in  the  Romanic  lan- 
guages, and  all  learning  perished.  For  the  earlier 
periods  of  Roman  history,  see  Niebuhr's  Roman 
History,  ¥eTgQSOiC%  History  of  the  Roman  Republic, 
Wacksmuth's  Early  History  of  Rom§  (in  German 
1819).  For  the  history  of  the  empire,  %e  the  works 
of  Tillemont,  Crevier,  Gibbon,  and  that  of  Hiibbler 
(3  vols.,  Freyburg,  1803). 

Ancient  Rome,  although  visited  for  a  thousand 
years  by  various  calamities,  is  still  the  most  ma- 
jestic of  dties.  The  charm  of  beauty  and  dignity 
still  lingers  around  the  ruins  of  andent,  as  well  as 
the  splendid  structures  of  modem  Rome,  and  bril- 
liant recollections  of  every  age  are  connected  with 
the  monuments  which  meet  the  passing  traveller 
at  every  step.  The  characteristics  of  andent  and 
modem  times  are  no  where  so  distinctly  contrasted 
as  within  the  walls  of  Rome.  Andent  Rome  was 
built  upon  several  hills,  which  are  now  scarcely 
discoverable,  on  account  of  th^  vast  quantities  of 
rubbish  with  which  the  valleys  are  filled.  (See 
the  preceding  historical  sketch.)  The  eastern 
bank  of  the  Tiber  was  so  low  as  to  subject  the 
dty  to  frequent  inundations.  The  extent  and 
population  were  very  different  at  different  times. 
We  speak  here  of  the  most  flourishing  period. 
Vopiscus,  in  his  life  of  Aurelian,  relates  that  the 
circumference  of  the  dty,  after  its  last  enlarge- 
ment by  that  emperor,  was  50,000  paces,  for  which 
we  must  probably  read  15,000,  as  Pliny  estimates 
the  circumference,  just  before  the  reign  of  Aure- 
lian, at  13,000  paces,  and  the  accounts  of  modem 
travellers  agree  with  this  statement.     The  inho- 
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Utants  at  that  time  may  have  amounted  to  about 
3,000,000.  The  number  of  inhabitants  enjoying 
the  rights  of  citizenship  was  never  more  than 
300,000.  Romulus  surrounded  the  dty  with  a 
wall,  or  rather  with  an  earthen  mound.  Of  the 
four  gates  which  he  built — ^the  Porta  Carmentalis, 
the  Pandana  or  the  Satumia,  the  Roman  gate,  and 
the  Mugionia — ^the  Carmentalis  alone  remains. 
The  ynJH  ran  from  mount  Palatine,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Ayentine,  to  the  Tiber;  one  part  of  it  then 
extended  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Capitoline 
hill,  and  on  the  other  side  separated  the  Palatine 
from  the  Oelian,  Esquiline,  Yiminal,  and  Quirinal 
hills,  and  finally  terminated  at  the  capitol.  The 
second,  or  the  Servian  wall,  was  much  more  ex- 
tensive, and  embraced  all  the  above  mentioned  hills, 
on  the  southern  and  eastern  sides;  ran  round  under 
mount  Aventine  to  the  Tiber;  thence  passed  to 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  where,  being  continued  in 
the  form  of  a  triangle,  as  iar  as  the  summit  of  Jani- 
culum,  it  separated  this  from  the  other  hlUs;  and 
then,  proceeding  to  the  southern  end  of  the  bland 
of  the  Tiber  in  a  direct  course,  embraced  the  whole 
body  of  the  buildings  beyond  the  river.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  dty,  the  old  walla  of  Romulus 
were  mostly  preserved ;  but  the  old  wall  terminated 
at  the  summit  of  Quirinalis,  while  the  Servian 
extended  to  ita  easternmost  extremity,  and  then 
ran  round  the  other  hills  towards  the  east.  The 
Pindan  hill.  Campus  Martins,  and  the  Vatican  hill, 
therefore,  lay  entirely  outdde  of  it  The  third,  or 
Aurrlian  wall,  likewise  included  all  these  parts. 
It  ran  firom  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Qui- 
rinalis, northwardly;  embraced  the  Campus  BAsr- 
tiur,  which  it  separated  firom  the  Pindan  hill;  ex- 
tended beyond  the  latter  to  the  river;  enclosed, 
beyond  the  river,  the  Vatican,  in  a  huge  bend;  and 
then  joined  the  old  wall,  which  reached  to  the 
summit  of  Janiculum;  so  that  the  island  of  tiie  Ti- 
ber was  now  contained  within  the  limits  of  the 
dty.  In  so  large  a  circuit  the  number  of  gates 
must  have  been  considerable.  Pliny  enumerates 
thirty-seven,  of  which  several  yet  remain,  but  un- 
der different  names.  Andent  Rome  had  several 
bridges,  of  which  some  are  stiU  passable.  The 
lowest  and  oldest  bridge  was  the  Pons  Sublidus, 
which  led  from  mount  Aventine  into  the  valley 
below  Janiculum,  and  is  no  longer  standing.  The 
second  led  from  the  forum  to  Janiculum,  and  was 
called  Pons  Senatorius,  because  the  solemn  pro- 
cession of  the  senate  passed  over  it,  when  the 
Sybilline  books  were  to  be  carried  from  Janiculum. 
It  was  the  first  stone  bridge  in  Rome,  and  still 
exista  in  ruins  under  the  name  of  Hary*s  bridge 
(Ponte  Rotto).  Two  bridges  led  to  the  island  in 
the  Tiber,  one  from  the  east,  and  the  other  from 
the  west  side;  the  former  was caUed  Pons  Fabridus 
Caom  Ponte  di  Quattro  Capi),  and  the  latter  Pons 
Cestius  (now  Baitholoaew's  bridge).  A  fourth 
bridge.  Pons  Janiculensis  (now  Ponte  Sisto),  led 
from  the  Campus  Martius,  near  the  theatre  of 
Marcelltts,  to  Janiculum.  The  mins  of  the  fifth. 
Pons  Vaticanus,  or  Triumphalis,  may  be  seen 
near  the  hospjtal  of  8.  Spirito,  and  led  friMn  the 
Campus  Martius  to  the  Vatican.  The  iElian 
bridge  (Pons  JEliui ;  now  the  beantifiil  bridge  of 
St  Angelo)  led  to  the  Moles  Adriani.  Beyond 
the  wall,  and  above  the  Pindan  hill,  was  the 
seventh  bridge.  Pons  Milvius,  (now  Ponte  Molle), 
buUt  by  JEn^tts  Scaurus,  after  the  time  of  Sylla. 
The  Btreeta  of  Rome,  even  after  the  dty  was  re- 
built under  Nero,  were  very  trrrgular.    The  public 


squares,  of  which  there  were  a  great  number, 
were  distinguished  into  area,  squares  in  front  of 
the  palaces  and  temples;  ctami,  open  places,  covered 
with  grass,  which  served  for  popular  assemblies, 
public  processions,  for  the  exercise  of  the  youth  in 
arms,  and  for  the  burning  of  the  dead  bodies;  and 
fora,  which  were  paved,  and  served  either  for  the 
assembling  of  the  people,  for  the  transaction  of 
public  affairs,  or  for  the  sale  of  goods,  or  for  orna- 
ment. Among  the  latter,  tiie  Forum  Romanum 
(see  Fontm),  and  Campus  Martius  were  the  most 
celebrated.  The  earliest  division  of  Rome  was  made 
by  Servius  Tullius;  he  divided  it  into  four  quar- 
ters, which  he  called  Tribus  urbane;  they  were  the 
Tribus  Suburbana,  Collina,  Esquilina  and  Palatina. 
This  division  continued  till  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
who  divided  the  dty  into  fourteen  regions,  accord- 
ing to  which  andent  Rome  is  generally  described: 
1st.  Porta  Capena;  2d.  Cceli  llontium;  dd.  Isis  et 
Serapis,  or  Moneta;  4th.  Via  Sacra,  afterwards 
Templum  Pads;  5th.  Esquilina  cum  oolle  et  tuni 
Viminali;  0th.  Alto  Semito;  7th.  Via  Lato;  8th. 
Forum  Romanum;  9th.  Circus  Flaminius;  lOth. 
Palatium;  lltii.  Circus  Maximus;  12th.  Pisdna 
Publica;  13th.  Aventinus;  14th.  Trans  Tiberim. 
The  temples,  theatres,  amphitheatres,  circuses, 
naumachae,  porticoes,  basilic*,  baths,  gardens, 
triumphal  arches,  columns,  sewers,  aqueducts,  se- 
pulchres, fcc.,  are  the  prindpal  public  buildings  and 
mcmuments.  For  the  capitol,  the  dtadel,  and  prin- 
dpal temple  of  Rome,  consecrated  to  Jupiter  Ca- 
pitolinus,  and  the  Pantheon,  see  the  artides.  Next 
to  these,  the  following  were  the  most  remarkable; 
the  temple  of  ^scul^ius,  in  the  island  of  the  Ti- 
ber, which  was  consecrated  to  that  god,  now  the 
church  of  St  Bartholomew;  the  temple  of  Anto- 
nitts  and  Faustina,  in  the  Via  Sacra,  now  the  churdi 
of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda;  the  magnificent  temple 
of  Apollo,  which  Augustus  built  ol  white  marble, 
on  the  Palatine,  in  which  were  preserved  the  Sybil- 
line  books  (it  contained,  besides  many  other  curi- 
osities, a  splendid  library,  and  served  as  a  place 
of  resort  to  the  poets,  who  here  redted  their 
works);  tiie  temple  of  the  Ceaara  (Templum 
Ccsarum),  which  contained  the  stotues  of  the 
CsBsars,  the  heads  of  all  which  were  struck  off  at 
once  by  lightning;  the  temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  in 
the  Forum  Romanum,  imder  the  Palatine  hill, 
opposite  the  church  of  Sta.  Bfaria  Liberatrice, 
built  in  honour  of  the  two  youths,  who,  in  the 
battle  of  the  lake  Regillus,  assisted  the  Romans 
in  gaining  the  victory,  and  were  supposed  to  be 
Cartor  and  Pollux;  the  temple  of  the  goddess 
Seia,  under  the  Palatine,  built  by  Servius  Tullius, 
whldi  Nero  endoaed  in  his  golden  palace,  and 
cauaed  to  be  covered  with  transparent  Dtppadodan 
marble;  the  temple  of  the  confederacy,  under  the 
name  of  TWaplMaDiaiuv  eoMsraiitt  which  the  Latin 
dties  built  in  union,  by  the  perauasion  of  Servius 
Tullius,  and  upon  a  monument  in  which  were  in- 
scribed the  artides  of  the  confederation  (this  temple 
was  situated  upon  the  Aventine  hill,  near  the 
church  of  Sta.  Prisca^;  the  temple  of  Janus,  upon 
the  island  of  the  Tiner,  near  the  aodem  Sistine 
bridge,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  andent  Rome ; 
the  temple  of  the  Flavian  family,  in  which  Domi- 
ttan  was  buried,  still  standing  on  the  Piaxza  Ori- 
mana ;  the  temple  of  Hercules  and  the  Muses,  built  in 
the  ninth  region  by  Fulvius  Nobilior.  who  placed  here 
the  images  of  the  Muses,  brought  by  him  from  Am- 
brada;  the  temple  of  Honour  and  Virtue,  in  the  first 
repion,  built  by  Marcus  Marcellns,  and  ornamented 
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hj  the  Muvelli  with  the  monmneiits  of  their  family; 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  on  the  dedivity  of 
the  Fdatiae  hiU,  and  TOwed  by  Romulus  on  an 
occasum  when  his  soldiers  began  to  flee  $  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Tonans,  built  by  Augustus  with  much 
aplendour  on  the  slope  of  the  Capitoline  hill ;  ihe 
beautiful  temple  of  the  Lycaonian  hill,  on  the  island 
of  the  Tiber,  iHiich  thence  received  the  name  of 
Lycaonia;  two  temples  of  Isis  and  of  Serapis;  the 
temple  of  Juno  Moneta,  built  upon  the  spot  where 
the  house  of  Manlios  was  torn  down,  on  the  fortifi* 
cations  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  because  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  garrison  on  the  attack  of  the  Oauls  was 
attributed  to  this  goddess;  the  temple  of  Liberty, 
built  by  Gracditts  in  the  thirteenth  region,  and 
restored  by  Asinios  PoUio,  who  there  established 
the  first  public  librury ;  the  temple  of  Mars,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Appian  Way,  before  the  Porta 
CapenA,  in  the  first  legion,  in  which  the  senate  gave 
audience  to  generals  who  claimed  the  honour  of 
a  triumph,  and  likewise  to  foreign  ambassadors  (the 
chordi  delle  Palme  stands  upon  its  ruins);  the 
temple  of  Mars  Ultor,  built  by  Augustus  with 
great  splendour,  when  he  recovered  the  eagles  of 
the  legions  that  had  been  conquered  by  the  Par- 
thians;  the  splendid  temple  of  Minerva,  which 
I>oinitiaB  built  in  the  forum  of  Nerva;  another 
temple  of  the  same  goddess,  which  Pompey  built 
in  the  Osmpus  Maurtius,  and  which  Augustus 
covered  with  bronze;  the  temple  of  Peace,  once 
the  richest  and  most  beautiful  temple  in  Rome, 
built  by  Vespasian,  in  the  Via  Sacra,  in  the  fourth 
region,  wfai^  contained  the  treasures  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem,  a  splendid  library,  and  other 
cariosities^  but  was  burnt  under  the  reign  of  Com- 
modua ;  the  temple  of  the  goddess  Sidus,  which 
was  painted  by  Fabius  Pictor,  the  first  Roman 
painter;  the  temple  of  Saturn,  built  by  Tarquin 
the  younger,  which  was  afterwards  used  for  the 
treasury  and  the  archives  of  Rome;  the  temple  of 
the  Sun,  whidi  Aurelian  erected  at  an  enormous 
eiqpenae,  and  of  which  some  ruins  still  exist; 
several  temples  of  Venus,  and  among  them,  par- 
ticularly, the  magnificent  temple  of  Venus  Geni- 
triz,  which  Caesar  caused  to  be  built  to  her  as  the 
origin  of  his  &mily,  and  the  temple  of  Venus  and 
Ronia,  of  whidi  Adrian  himself  designed  tibe  model ; 
the  temple  of  Vesta,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
remarkable,  built  by  Numa  on  the  southern  summit 
of  the  Pftlatine:  in  it  were  contained  the  ancilia, 
or  sacred  shields,  and  the  palladium,  sacred  fire,  &c. 
Of  the  palaces,  the  imperial  was  the  most  distin- 
guiabed.  It  was  built  by  Augustus  upon  the  Pal- 
atine bin,  and  gave  the  name  to  the  tenth  region 
of  the  city.  The  front  was  on  the  Via  Sacra,  and 
before  it  were  planted  oaks.  Within  the  palace 
lay  the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  also  that  of  Apollo, 
which  Augustus  endeavoured  to  make  the  diief 
temple  in  Rome.  The  succeeding  emperors  ex- 
tended and  beautified  this  palace.  Nero  burnt  it, 
but  rebuilt  it,  of  such  extent  that  it  not  only 
embraced  all  the  Palatine  hill,  but  also  the  plain 
between  that  and  the  Coelian  and  Esquiline,  and 
even  a  part  of  these  hiUs,  in  its  limits.  He  orna- 
mented it  so  richly  with  predous  stones,  gold, 
silver,  statues,  paintings,  and  treasures  of  every 
*  description,  that  it  justly  received  the  name  of 
domtu  aurea  (golden  house).  The  following  em- 
perors not  only  stripped  it  of  its  ornaments,  but 
Vespasian  and  Titus  caused  some  parts  of  it  to  be 
pulled  down.  Domitian  afterwards  restored  the 
main  building.    In  the  reign  of  Commodus,  a  great 


part  of  it  was  burnt;  but  it  was  restored  by  him 
and  his  successors.  In  the  time  of  Theodoric,  it 
needed  still  further  repairs;  but  this  huge  edifice 
subsequently  became  a  ruin,  and  on  its  site  now 
stand  the  Famese  palace  and  gardens,  and  the  Villa 
Spada.  Among  the  theatres,  those  of  Pompey, 
Cornelius  Balbus,  and  MarceUus,  were  the  most 
celebrated.  Pompey  built  that  which  bore  his 
name,  after  his  return  from  Greece,  and  adorned 
it  with  the  most  beautiful  Grecian  statues.  An 
aqu^uct  brought  water  into  every  part  of  it.  In 
order  to  protect  it  from  destruction,  he  built  with- 
in its  precincts  a  splendid  temple  to  Venus  Victrix. 
It  was  capable  of  containing  40,000  persons.  Cali- 
gula first  finidied  it,  but  Tiberius  had  previously 
restored  the  scenes:  Claudius,  still  later,  did  the 
same  thing,  and  the  gothic  king  Theodoric  caused 
it  to  be  repaired.  A  fiew  remains  of  it  are  yet  to 
be  distinguished  near  the  palace  Ursini.  The 
theatre  of  Balbus,  the  fovourite  of  Augustus,  was 
situated  in  the  Campus  Martins.  The  theatre  of 
Marcellus  was  built  by  Augustus  in  memory  of  his 
nephew  MarceUus.  It  accommodated  22,000  spec- 
tators, and  was  repaired  by  Vespasian.  Some 
beautiful  ruins  of  it  are  still  to  be  seen.  Among 
the  amphitheatres,  that  of  Titus  was  the  most 
remarkable.  (See  CoHseum;  and  for  the  drcus 
maximus  and  the  circus  of  CaracaUa,  see  Circus.) 
Among  the  remaining  circuses,  the  following  de- 
serve to  be  mentioned:  the  drcus  Agonalis,  in  the 
ninth  region;  the  drcus  Aurelius,  in  the  gardens 
of  Heliogabalus,  in  the  fifth;  the  circus  Flaminius, 
in  the  ninth,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  remark- 
able, upon  the  niins  of  which  the  church  of  Sta. 
Caterina  de'  Funari  and  the  palace  Mafiei  now 
stand;  the  drcus  of  Flora  in  the  sixth  region, 
upon  the  same  spot  which  the  Piazza  Grimana  now 
occupies,  where  the  licentious  Pioralia  were  cele- 
brated; lastly,  the  drcus  of  Nero,  in  the  fourteenth 
region,  near  the  modem  church  of  St  Peter;  and 
the  drcus  of  Sallust,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still 
visible  near  the  ColUne  gate.  Without  stopping 
to  describe  the  Naumadiiae  (q.  v.),  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  porticoes  or  colonnades.  Among  these 
are  the  Porticus  Argonautarum,  also  called  Porti- 
cus  Neptuni,  Agripps,  or  Vipsanii,  which  Marcus 
Vipsanius  Agrippa  built  in  729,  and  adorned  with 
paintings,  representing  the  history  of  the  Argon- 
auts: it  was  situated  in  the  Campus  Martius,  sur- 
rounded by  a  laurel  grove,  and  the  marble  pillars, 
still  visible  in  the  Piazza  di  Pietra,  probably  be- 
longed to  it;  the  splendid  portico  of  Europa  in  the 
Campus  Martius,  supposed  to  have  been  built  by 
Augustus,  and  containing  the  history  of  Europa; 
the  Porticus  Hecatonstylon,  in  the  ninth  region, 
so  called  from  its  having  100  pillars;  the  portico 
of  Livia,  in  the  third  region,  built  by  Augustus, 
and  demoUshed  by  Nero;  ihe  portico  of  Metellus, 
founded  by  Metellus  Macedonicus,  between  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  built  by  him;  and  that  of  Juno, 
in  the  ninth  region,  and  ornamented  with  statues, 
brought  by  him  from  Macedonia;  the  Porticus 
Milliarensis,  or  of  the  thousand  columns,  the  ruins 
of  which  are  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the 
duke  of  Muti;  the  portico  of  Octavia,  built  by 
Augustus;  and  the  portico  of  Pola,  built  by  Mar- 
cus Vipsanius  Agrippa;  the  portico  of  Pompey, 
called  the  Corinthian,  from  its  pillars  being  of  that 
order  of  architecture;  Pompey  built  it  near  bis 
theatre,  and  ornamented  it  with  golden  tapestry: 
finally,  the  portico  of  the  sun  {Porticus  SoUs), 
which  %vas  built  by  Aurelian.     Among  the  BasiU- 
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CiE  (q.  ▼.),  one  of  the  most  beautiful  was  tbe 
^miluui,  on  the  northerly  side  of  the  Forum  Rom* 
anum,  built  by  Paulus  JEmilius.  We  will  also 
mention  the  Basilica  Caii,  or  Ludi,  on  the  Esqui- 
line  hill,  the  splendid  Basilica  Julia,  on  the  south- 
em  side  of  the  Forum  Romanum,  built  by  Julius 
Csesar,  and  the  Basilica  Portia,  which  was  the 
oldest,  and  was  built  by  Cato  the  Censor.  Of  the 
public  baths,  some  of  which  equalled  in  extent 
large  palaces,  and  were  ornamented  with  still 
greater  splendour,  there  have  been  enumerated 
about  twenty-two  warm,  and  856  cold,  besides 
880  private  baths.  Maecenas  and  Agrippa  founded 
the  first  public  baths,  which  were  afterwards  sur- 
passed by  those  of  Caracalla,  and  these,  in  their 
turn,  by  those  of  Dioclesian,  vestiges  of  which  re- 
main till  this  day.  Rome  was  likewise  rich  in 
magnificent  gardens.  The  gardens  of  LucuUus, 
in  the  ninth  region,  hold  the  first  rank;  after  these 
the  gardens  of  Asinius  Pollio,  Julius  Caesar,  Mas 
cenas,  Heliogabalus,  &c.  Of  the  triumphal  arches, 
the  most  celebrated  are,  that  of  Constantine,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  yet  seen ;  that  of  Drusus,  in  the 
Appian  Way,  of  which  the  modem  gate  of  St  Se- 
baistian  is  said  to  have  been  built;  that  of  Galli- 
enus,  and  those  of  Severus  and  Titus,  which  are 
yet  in  good  preservation;  the  former  in  the  Forum, 
and  the  latter  in  the  Vicus  Sandalarius.  Among 
the  columns,  the  most  beautiful  was  Trajan's  pil- 
lar, 118  feet  in  height,  still  standing.  Instead  of 
the  statue  of  that  emperor,  which  it  formerly  bore, 
Siztus  V.  placed  upon  it  a  statue  of  St  Peter,  in 
bronze,  twenty-three  feet  in  height.  The  Imss- 
reliefe,  with  which  it  is  ornamented,  represent  the 
exploits  of  Trajan,  and  contain  about  2500  half 
and  whole  human  figures.  A  flight  of  stairs,  with- 
in the  pillar,  leads  to  its  summit.  The  columna 
rostrata,  which  Duillius  erected  in  commemoration 
of  his  victory  over  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  and  the 
piUars  of  Antoninus  and  Aurelian,  are  still  standing. 
The  sewers  (cloacae),  by  means  of  which  the  filth 
and  superfluous  water  of  the  city  were  conveyed 
into  the  Tiber,  are  among  the  most  remarkable 
architectural  works  of  ancient  Rome;  they  are 
subterranean  canals,  of  from  ten  to  sixteen  feet  in 
height,  and  from  twelve  to  fourteen  in  width,  and, 
although  constructed  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
dty,  are  of  such  an  indestmctible  solidity,  that 
several  earthquakes  have  but  slightly  injured  them; 
and  some  parts  of  them  are  in  perfect  preservation. 
(Concerning  the  aqueducts  of  Rome,  of  which 
about  twenty  have  been  enumerated,  see  Aqueduct.) 
Among  the  magnificent  sepulchral  monuments,  the 
mausoleum  of  Augustus  and  the  Septizonium  of 
Septimius  Sevems  surpassed  all  others  in  splendour. 
This  dty  was  also  rich  in  splendid  private  build- 
ings, and  in  the  treasures  of  art,  with  which  not 
only  the  public  places  and  streets,  but  likewise 
the  residences  and  gardens  of  the  principal  dti- 
zens,  were  ornamented,  and  of  which  but  compa- 
ratively few  vestiges  have  survived  the  ravages 
of  time.  See  Burton's  Antiquitiee  of  Rome  (Ox- 
ford, 1821^;  Nardini's  Roma  Aniica  (Nibby's 
edition,  with  annotations,  plans,  &c.,  Rome, 
1820,  4  vols.,  8vo.);  Venuti's  Descrizione  topo- 
raphica  delle  AntichUA  di  Roma  (Sd  edition,  with 
iali's  notes,  Rome,  1824,  2  vols,  quarto,  with 
seventy-two  engravings). 

Modern  Rome;  the  capital  of  the  States  of  the 
Church,  the  residence  of  the  pope,  and  for  cen- 
turies the  capital  of  Christendom,  at  present  the 
capital  of  the  world  of  the  arts  (41®  53'  45"  N. 
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lat. ;  12^^  28'  E.  Ion.)  It  is  about  thirteen  miles 
in  drcuit,  and  b  divided  by  the  Tiber  into  two 
parts.  The  churches,  palaces,  villas,  squares, 
streets,  fountains,  aqueducts,  antiquities,  ruins, — 
in  short,  every  thing  proclaims  the  andent  ma- 
jesty and  present  greatness  of  the  dty.  Among 
the  churches,  St  Peter's  is  the  most  conspicuous, 
and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  building  in  the 
world.  Bramante  began  it;  Sangallo  and  Peruzzi 
succeeded  him ;  but  Michael  Angelo,  who  erected 
its  immense  dome,  which  is  450  feet  high  to  the 
top  of  the  cross,  designed  the  greatest  part. 
Many  other  architects  were  afterwards  employed 
upon  it ;  Mademo  finished  the  front  and  the  two 
towers.  The  erection  of  this  edifice,  from  1506 
to  1614,  cost  45,000,000  Roman  crowns.  Before 
we  arrive  at  this  beautiful  temple,  the  eye  is 
attracted  by  the  beautiful  square  in  firont  of  it, 
surrounded  by  a  magnificent  colonade  by  Bernini, 
and  omamented  by  an  Egyptian  obelisk,  together 
with  two  splendid  fountains.  Upon  entering  the 
vestibule,  Giotti's  mosaic,  la  Navicella,  is  seen. 
Under  the  portico,  opposite  the  great  door,  is 
Bernini's  great  bass-relief  representing  Christ 
commanding  Peter  to  feed  his  sheep;  and  at  the 
ends  of  the  portico  are  the  equestrian  statues  of 
Constantine  by  Bernini,  and  of  Charlemagne  by 
Comachini.  The  union  of  these  master  works 
has  an  indescribable  efiect.  The  harmony  and 
proportion  which  prevail  in  the  interior  of  this 
august  temple  are  such,  that,  immense  as  it  is, 
the  eye  distinguishes  all  the  parts  without  con- 
fusion or  difficulty.  When  eadi  object  is  minutely 
examined,  we  are  astonished  at  its  magnitude,  so 
much  more  considerable  than  appears  at  first  sight. 
The  immense  canopy  of  the  high  altar,  supported 
by  four  bronze  pillars  of  120  feet  in  height,  parti- 
cularly attracts  the  attention.  The  dome  is  the 
boldest  work  of  modem  architecture.  The  cross 
thereon  is  450  feet  above  the  pavement.  The 
lantern  afibrds  the  most  beautiful  prospect  of  the 
dty  and  the  surrounding  country.  The  splendid 
mosaics,  tombs,  paintings,  frescoes,  works  in 
marble,  gilded  bronze  and  stucco,  the  new 
sacristy,  a  beautiful  piece  of  architecture,  but  not 
in  unison  with  the  rest,  deserve  separate  consider- 
ation. The  two  most  beautiful  churches  in  Rome 
next  to  St  Peter's  are  the  St  John's  of  the  Lateran, 
and  the  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  The  former,  built 
by  Constantine  the  Great,  is  the  parochial  church 
of  the  pope ;  it  therefore  takes  precedence  of  all 
others,  and  is  called  Omxittiii  urbis  ei  orhis  eccle- 
siarum  mater  et  caput  (the  head  and  mother  of  all 
churches  of  the  dty  and  the  vrorld.)  In  it  is 
celebrated  the  coronation  of  the  popes.  It  con- 
tains several  pillars  of  granite,  verde  antieo,  and 
gilt  bronze;  the  twelve  apostles  by  Rusconi  and 
Legros;  and  the  beautiful  chapel  of  Corsini,  which 
is  unequalled  in  it«  proportions,  built  by  Alexander 
Galilei.  The  altar-piece  is  a  mosaic  from  a  paint- 
ing of  Guido,  and  the  beautiful  porphyry  sarco- 
phagus, which  is  under  the  statue  of  Clement 
XII.,  was  found  in  the  Pantheon,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  contained  the  ashes  of  M.  Agrippa.  The 
nave  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  is 
supported  by  forty  Ionic  pillars  of  Grecian  marble, 
which  were  taken  from  a  temple  of  Juno  Ludna: 
the  ceiling  was  gilded  with  the  first  gold  brought 
from  Peru.  We  are  here  stmck  with  admiration 
at  the  mosaics;  the  high  altar,  consisting  of  an 
antique  porphyry  sarcophagus;  the  chapel  of 
Sixtus  v.,  built  from  the  designs  of  Fontana,  and 
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ridily  ornamented;  the  chapel  of  Paul  V.,  adorned 
with  marble  and  precious  stones;  the  chapel  of 
Sfom,  by  Michael  Angelo;  and  the  sepulchres  of 
Gugliehno  della  Porta  and  Algardi.  In  the  square 
before  the  front  is  a  Corinth^  column,  which  is 
considered  a  master-piece  of  its  kind.  The 
largest  church  in  Rome  next  to  St  Peter's  was 
the  Basilica  di  San  Paolo  delle  Mura,  on  the  road 
to  Ostia,  burnt  a  few  years  since.  (See  Paul, 
ChunheM  of  St).  The  church  of  S.  Lorenzo, 
M-ithont  the  city,  possesses  some  rare  monuments 
of  antiquity.  The  church  of  San  Pietro  in  Vin- 
rola  contains  the  celebrated  statue  of  Moses,  by 
Michael  Angelo.  The  church  of  St  Agnes,  in  the 
place  Navona,  begun  by  Rainaldi  and  completed 
by  Borromini,  is  one  of  the  most  highly  orna- 
mented, particularly  with  modem  sculpture. 
Here  is  the  admirable  relief  of  Algardi,  represent- 
ing St  Agnes  deprived  of  her  clothes,  and  covered 
only  with  her  haar.  The  Basilica  of  St  Sebastian, 
before  the  Porta  Capena,  contains  the  statue  of 
the  dying  saint,  by  Giorgetti,  a  pupil  of  Algardi, 
and  the  master  of  Bernini.  tJndcr  these  churches 
are  the  catacombs,  which  formerly  served  as  places 
of  burial.  In  the  church  of  St  Agnes,  before  the 
Porta  Pia,  among  many  other  beautifid  columns, 
are  four  of  porphyry,  belonging  to  the  high  altar, 
and  considered  the  most  beautiful  in  Rome.  In 
a  small  chapel  is  a  bust  of  the  Saviour  by  Michael 
Angelo,  a  masterpiece.  In  the  churcb  of  St 
Augustine,  there  is  a  picture  by  Raphael,  repre- 
senting the  prophet  Isaiah,  and  an  Ascension,  by 
Lanfinuico.  The  monastery  has  a  rich  library, 
called  the  Angelica,  and  increased  by  the  library 
of  cardinal  Passionei.  The  following  churches 
also  deserve  to  be  mentioned,  on  account  of  their 
architecture  and  works  of  art;  the  churches  of 
St  Ignatius,  St  Cedlia,  S.  Andrea  deUa  VaUe,  S. 
Andrea  del  Noviziato,  the  Pantheon  (also  called 
la  Rotonda),  in  which  Raphael,  Annibal  Caracci, 
Mengs,  kc.,  are  interred.  All  the  364  churches 
of  Rome  contain  monuments  of  art  or  antiquity. 
Among  the  palaces,  the  principal  is  the  Vatican, 
an  immense  pile,  in  which  the  most  valuable 
monuments  of  antiquity,  and  the  works  of  the 
greatest  modem  masters,  are  preserved.  Here 
are  the  museum  Pio-Clementinum,  established  by 
Clement  XIV.,  and  enhirged  by  Piijs  VI.,  and 
the  celebrated  library  of  the  Vatican.  The  trea- 
sures carried  away  by  the  French  have  been 
restored.  Among  the  paintings  of  this  palace, 
the  most  beautiful  are  Raphael's  frescoes  in  the 
ata$ize  and  the  hgge.  The  principal  oil  paintings 
are  in  the  appartamento  Borgia,  which  also  con* 
tjuns  the  Transfiguration,  by  Raphael.  In  the 
Sixtine  chapel  is  the  Last  Judgment  of  Michael 
Angelo.  The  popes  have  chosen  the  palace  of 
Monte  CavaUo,  or  the  Quirinal  palace,  with  its 
extensive  and  beautiful  gardens,  for  their  usual 
residence,  on  account  of  its  healthy  air  and  fine 
prospect.  The  Lateran  palace,  which  Sixtus  V. 
had  rebuilt,  by  Fontana,  was  changed,  in  1693, 
into  an  alms-house.  Besides  these,  the  following 
are  celebrated:  the  pakce  deUa  Cancelleria,  the 
palace  de*  Conservatori,  the  palace  of  St  Mark, 
the  buildings  of  the  academy,  kc.  Among  the 
private  palaces,  the  Barberini  is  the  largest;  it 
was  built  by  Bernini,  in  a  beautiful  style.  Here 
are  the  Magdalen  of  Guido,  one  of  the  finest 
works  of  Oaravaggio,  the  paintings  of  the  great 
hall,  a  masterpiece  of  Peter  of  Cortona,  and  other 
valuable  pointings.      Of  the  works  of  sculpture, 


the  Sleeping  Fawn,  now  in  Munich,  was  foraierly 
here;  the  masterly  group  representing  Atalante 
and  Meleager,  a  Juno,  a  sick  Satyr,  by  Bernini, 
the  bust  of  cardinal  Barberini,  by  the  same  artist, 
and  the  busts  of  Marius,  Sylla,  and  Sdpio  Afri- 
canus,  are  in  this  palace.  The  library  is  calcu- 
lated to  contain  60,000  printed  books  and  9000 
manuscripts;  a  cabinet  of  medals,  bronzes,  and 
precious  stones,  is  also  connected  with  the  library. 
The  Borghese  palace,  erected  by  Bramante,  is 
extensive,  and  in  a  beautiful  style ;  the  colonnade 
of  the  court  is  splendid.  This  palace  contains  a 
large  collection  of  paintings,  rare  works  of  sculp- 
ture, valuable  tables,  and  utensils  of  rich  work- 
manship, of  red  porphyry,  alabaster,  and  other 
materials.  The  upper  hall  is  unrivalled;  the 
great  landscapes  of  Vemet,  with  which  it  is 
adorned,  are  so  tme  to  nature,  that,  upon  enter- 
ing, one  imagines  himself  transported  into  real 
scenes.  The  palace  Albani,  the  situation  of 
which  is  remarkably  fine,  possesses  a  valuable 
library,  a  great  number  of  paintings,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  designs  by  Caracci,  Polydoro,  Lanfranco, 
Spagnoletto,  Cignani,  and  others.  The  palace 
Aitieri,  one  of  tihe  largest  in  Rome,  is  in  a  simple 
style  of  architecture,  and  contains  rare  manu- 
scripts, medals,  paintings,  &c.,  and  valuable  furni- 
ture. In  the  palace  Colonna  there  is  a  rich  col- 
lection of  paintings  by  the  first  masters;  all  the 
rooms  are  decorated  with  them,  and  particularly 
the  gallery,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe. 
In  the  gardens  are  ruins  of  the  baths  of  Con- 
stantino and  those  of  the  temple  of  Sol.  The 
Aldobrandini  palace  contains  the  finest  monu- 
ment of  ancient  painting — the  Aldobrandine 
Wedding,  a  fresco  purchased  by  Pius  VII.,  in 
1818,  in  which  the  design  is  admirable.  The 
great  Faraese  palace,  begun  from  designs  of  San- 
gallo,  and  completed  under  the  direction  of  Michael 
Angelo,  is  celebrated  both  for  its  beauty  and  its 
treasures  of  art.  The  Caracci  and  Bomenichino 
have  immortalized  themselves  by  their  frescoes  in 
its  gallery.  The  Faraese  Hercules,  the  masterly 
Flora,  and  the  um  of  Caecilia  Metella,  formerly 
adorned  the  court;  and  in  the  palace  itself  was 
the  beautiful  group  of  the  Faraese  bull.  But 
when  the  king  of  Naples  inherited  the  Faraese 
estate,  these  statues,  with  other  works  of  art, 
were  carried  to  Naples,  whye  they  now  adorn 
the  palace  degli  Studj.  Not  fiir  off  is  the  palace 
Corsini,  where  queen  Christina  lived  and  died  in 
1689.  It  contains  a  valuable  library  and  gallery. 
The  palace  Giustiniani  also  had  a  gallery  adoraed 
with  numerous  valuable  statues  and  works  of 
sculpture;  its  principal  ornaments  were  the  cele- 
brated statue  of  Minerva,  the  finest  of  that  god- 
dess now  known,  and  the  bass-relief  of  Amalthea 
suckling  Jupiter.  These  treasures  were  nomi- 
nally bought  by  Napoleon,  and  are  now  in  Paris. 
The  paintings  are  chiefly  in  the  possession  of  the 
king  of  Prassia.  In  the  palace  Spada  is  the 
statue  of  Pompey,  at  the  foot  of  which  Caesar 
fell  under  the  daggers  of  his  murderers.  We 
have  yet  to  mention  the  palace  Costaguti,  on  ac- 
count of  its  fine  frescoes;  Chigi,  for  its  beautiful 
architecture,  its  paintings,  and  library;  Mattei, 
for  its  numerous  statues,  reliefs,  and  ancient 
inscriptions;  the  palace  of  Pamfili,  built  by  Bor- 
romini, for  its  splendid  paintings  and  internal 
magnificence;  that  of  Pamfili  in  the  square  of 
Navona,  with  a  library  and  gallery;  Rospigliosi, 
upon  the  Quirinal  hill,  &c.     Among  the  palaces 
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of  Rome,  which  bear  the  name  of  villas,  is  the 
Villa  Medici,  on  the  Pindan  momit,  on  which 
were  formerly  situated  the  splendid  gardens  of 
LucuUus:  it  once  contained  a  vast  number  of 
masterpieces  of  every  kind;  but  the  grand-dukes 
Leopold  and  Ferdinand  have  removed  the  fmest 
works  (among  them,  the  group  of  Niobe  by 
Scopas)  to  Florence.  This  palace,  however,  is 
yet  very  worthy  of  being  visited.  Under  the 
portico  of  the  Villa  Negroni  are  the  two  fine 
statues  of  Syllaand  Bfarius,  seated  on  the  sella 
aurulia.  In  the  extensive  garden,  which  is  three 
miles  in  circuit,  some  beautiful  fresco  paintings 
have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  some  of  the 
houses.  The  ViUa  Mattei,  on  the  Ccelian  mount, 
contains  a  splendid  collection  of  statues.  The 
Villa  Ludovisi,  on  the  Pincian  mount,  not  fiir 
from  the  ruins  of  the  circus  and  the  gardens  of 
Sallust,  is  one  and  a  half  miles  in  circuit,  and  con- 
tains valuable  monuments  of  art«  particularly  the 
Aurora  of  Guercino,  an  ancient  group  of  the 
senator  Papirius  and  his  mother  (or  rather  of 
Phaedra  and  Hippolytus),  another  of  Arria  and 
Paetus,  and  Bernini's  rape  of  Proserpine.  The 
Villa  Borghese,  near  Rome,  has  a  fine,  but  an  un- 
healthy situation.  The  greatest  part  of  the  city, 
and  the  environs  as  far  as  Frascati  and  TivoU, 
are  visible  from  it.  It  has  a  garden,  with  a  park 
three  miles  in  circuit.  This  palace  was  oma- 
mented  in  its  interior,  and  furnished  with  so  much 
richness  and  elegance,  that  it  might  have  been 
considered  the  first  ediiflce  in  Rome,  next  to  the 
capitol,  particularly  for  its  fine  collection  of 
statues.  The  most  remarkable  among  them  were 
the  Fighting  Gladiator;  Silenus  and  a  Faun;  Se^ 
neca,  in  black  marble,  or  rather  a  slave  at  the 
baths;  Camilius;  the  Hermaphrodite;  the  Cen* 
taur  and  Cupid;  two  Fauns  playing  on  the  flute; 
Ceres;  an  Egyptian;  a  statue  of  the  younger 
Nero;  the  busts  of  Lucius  Verus,  Alexander, 
Faustina,  and  Verus;  various  relievoes,  among 
which  was  one  representing  Curtius;  an  urn,  on 
which  were  represented  the  festival  of  Bacchus; 
another  supported  by  the  Graces;  two  horns  of 
plenty,  &c.  The  greatest  part  of  these  has  not 
been  restored  from  Paris.  The  exterior  is  orna- 
mented with  ancient  reliefs.  The  Villa  Pamfili, 
before  the  Porta  di  San  Pancrazio,  also  called 
Belrespiro,  has  an  agreeable  situation,  and  is 
seven  miles  in  circiitaiference.  The  architecture 
is  by  Algardi,  but  has  been  censured  by  connois- 
seurs. In  the  interior  there  are  some  fine  speci- 
mens of  sculpture.  Full  descriptions  of  this  and 
and  of  the  Villa  Borghese  have  been  published. 
The  ViUa  Albani,  upon  an  eminence  which  com- 
mands Tivilo  and  the  Sabina,  is  a  temple  of  taste 
and  splendour.  The  cardinal  Alexander  Albani  ex- 
pended  immense  sums  upon  it,  and,  during  the 
space  of  fifty  years,  collected  a  splendid  cabinet. 
The  ceiling  of  the  gallery  was  painted  by  Mengs, 
and  is  a  model  of  elegance.  The  Villa  Lante 
and  the  Villa  Corsini  deserve  to  be  mentioned  on 
account  of  their  fine  prospects.  The  VUla  Doria 
(formerly  Algiati),  in  which  Raphael  lived,  con- 
tains three  firescoe  paintings  of  this  great  master. 
The  Villa  Farnese  contains  the  remains  of  the 
palace  of  the  Roman  emperors.  The  capitol  con- 
tains so  many  and  sudi  magnificent  objects  of 
every  description,  that  it  is  impossible  to  enumer- 
ate them  here.  We  must  be  satisfied  with  men- 
tioning the  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
before  the  palace;    the  Captive  Kings,  in  the 


court;  the  columna  roaerata:  and  within,  the  co. 
lossal  statue  of  Pyrrhus,  the  tomb  of  Severus; 
the  Centaurs,  of  basalt;  the  beautiful  alabaster 
pillars;  the  masterpiece  in  mosaic,  which  once  be- 
longed to  cardinal  Furietti,  representing  three 
doves  on  the  edge  of  a  vessel  filled  with  water, 
which  is  described  by  Pliny.  The  fountains  are 
among  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  squares  in 
Rome.  The  fountain  in  the  Piazza  Navona,  the 
most  splendid  of  them  all,  has  been  particularly 
admired;  it  is  surmounted  by  an  obelisk,  and  orna- 
mented by  four  colossal  statues,  which  represent 
the  four  principal  rivers  in  the  world.  The  foun- 
tain of  Paul  v.,  near  the  church  di  San  Pietro  in 
Montorio,  is  in  bad  taste,  but  furnishes  such  a 
body  of  water,  that  several  nulls  are  carried  by  it. 
The  fountain  di  Termini  is  adumed  with  three 
reliefs,  representing  Moses  striking  water  from 
the  rock,  and  with  a  colossal  statue  of  that  pro- 
phet, with  two  iSgyptian  lions  in  basalt.  The 
splendid  fountain  of  Trevi  supplies  the  best  water, 
which  it  receives  through  an  ancient  aqueduct. 
Among  the  streets,  the  Strada  Felice  and  the 
Strada  Pia,  which  cross  each  other,  are  the  most 
remarkable;  among  the  bridges,  that  of  St  Angelo 
(formerly  Pons  ^lius),  300  feet  in  length;  and, 
among  the  gates,  the  Porta  del  Popolo  (formerly 
Porta  Flaminia).  Of  ancient  monuments,  the 
following  yet  remain:  the  Pantheon,  the  Coli- 
seum, the  column  of  Trajan,  that  of  Antonine, 
the  amphitheatre  of  Vespasian;  the  mausoleum  of 
Augustus,  the  mausoleum  of  Adrian  (now  the  for- 
tress of  St  Angelo) ;  the  triumphal  arches  of  Sev- 
erus, Titus,  Constalitine,  Janus,  Nero  and  Drusus; 
the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  of  Jupi- 
ter Tonans,  of  Concordia,  of  Pax,  of  Antoninus 
and  Faustina,  of  the  sun  and  moon,  of  Romulus, 
of  Romulus  and  Remus,  of  Pallas,  of  Fortuna 
Virilis,  of  Fortuna  MuUebris,  of  Virtue,  of  Bac- 
chus, of  Vesta,  of  Minerva  Medica,  and  of  Venus  and 
Cupid ;  the  remains  of  the  baths  of  Diodesian,  of  Car- 
acalla  and  Titus,  &c. ;  the  ruins  of  the  theatre  of  Pom- 
pey,  near  the  Curia  Pompeii,  where  Caesar  was  mur- 
dered, and  those  of  the  theatre  of  Marcellus;  the 
ruins  of  the  old  forum  (now  called  Campo  Vac- 
cino^;  the  remains  of  the  old  bridges;  the  drcus 
maximus;  the  drcus  of  Caracalla;  the  house  of 
Cicero;  the  Curia Hostilia;  the  trophies  of  Marius; 
the  portico  of  Philip  and  Octavius;  the  country 
house  and  tower  of  Maecenas;  the  Claudian  aque- 
duct; the  monuments  of  the  family  of  Aruns,  of 
the  Sdpios,  of  Metella  (called  Capo  di  Bove^ ; 
the  prison  of  Jugurtha  (Carcere  Mamertino),  in 
whidi  St  Peter  wbs  imprisoned;  the  monument  of 
Caius  Cestius,  which  is  entirely  uninjured,  in  form 
of  a  pyramid,  near  which  the  Protestants  are 
buried ;  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  built  by  Tarquin,  &c. 
Besides  the  obelisk  near  the  Porta  del  Popolo, 
that  raised  in  the  pontificate  of  Pius  VI.,  on  mount 
Cavallo,  is  deserving  of  notice.  The  prindpal 
collections  of  literature  and  the  arts  have  already 
been  noticed;  but  the  Museo  Kircheliano  deserves 
to  be  particularly  mentioned:  there  are,  besides, 
many  private  collections  and  monastic  libraries, 
which  contain  many  valuable  works.  Such  treasures, 
espedally  in  the  arts,  make  Rome  the  great  school  of 
painters,  statuaries  and  architects,  and  a  place  of 
pilgrimage  to  all  lovers  of  the  arts ;  and  there  are  here 
mnumerable  ttudj  of  painting  and  sculpture.  Roman 
art  seems  to  have  recdved  a  new  impulse.  The 
academy  of  San  Luca  was  established  solely  for 
the  art  of  painting;  and  there  are  also  many  liter- 
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ary  institiif  ions  in  the  city.  The  principal  college 
of  the  muTenuty,  erected  by  the  popes  Innocent 
IV.  (1245),  Boniface  VUL  (1803),  and  Clement 
VI.  (131 1),  is  called  dSefla  Sapiauay  from  its  motto, 
JnitiuM  MopentuB  timor  Domiu.  It  is  a  splendid 
building,  in  which  there  are  eight  professors  in 
theology,  six  in  law,  eight  in  medicine,  five  in 
philosophy,  one  in  the  fine  arts,  and  four  in  the 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Syriac  and  Arabic  languages.  Of 
the  other  colleges,  in  which  instruction  is  given  in 
the  sciences  and  in  languages,  the  Collegium  de 
propoganda  Fide  is  particularly  remarkable  for  its 
rich  hlvary  and  its  printing-office,  which  is  worthy 
of  being  visited,  and  which  contains  works  in 
thirty  ancient  and  modem  languages;  besides 
these  are  the  Collegium  Clementinum,  the  Colle- 
gium Romanum,  the  Collegium  Nanrenum,  institu- 
tions for  instruction  in  the  Oriental  languages,  the 
Hungarian  and  the  German  college,  fcc  Among  the 
academies  and  learned  sodeties  in  Rome,  the  most 
important  are  the  academies  of  Roman  history,  of 
geography,  of  eedeoastical  history,  of  Roman  anti- 
quities, of  the  Arcadians,  &c  The  two  principal 
theatres  are  those  of  Alberti  and  Argentina,  in  which 
operas  and  ballets  are  exhibited;  the  theatres  della 
Valle  and  di  Capraniea  are  of  the  second  rank,  in 
which  comic  operss,  comedies,  and  sometimes  tn^ 
dies,  are  performed.  LaPaieandLaPaUaCordaare 
of  the  lowest  rank,  in  which  the  opera  bu&  and 
fitfces  are  acted  for  the  amusement  (jf  the  populace. 
But  they  are  opened  only  for  a  short  time  during 
the  year.  The  festivals  in  Rome  most  worthy  (Xf 
notice  are  the  grand  procession  on  Corpus  Christi 
day,  and  the  ceremonies  of  Passion  week  in  the 
Sistine  chapel,  where  is  performed  the  immortal 
Miserere  of  Leo  Ailagri ;  the  illumination  of  the 
cross  oo  8t  Peter's,  the  illumination  of  the  Pauline 
chapel,  kc ;  besides  these,  there  are  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  immense  dome  of  St  Peter's,  upon 
the  dav  of  that  saint,  the  great  fire-works,  or  the 
Girandola  of  4500  rockets,  which  are  discharged 
from  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  upon  the  anniversary 
of  the  pope's  coronation,  and  which  produce  an  in- 
describable effect,  on  account  of  the  vicinity  of  the 
riyer,  to  whose  waters  the  lights  are  reflected. 
(For  the  CanUvai,  see  the  article.)  The  climate 
of  Rome  from  July  to  October  is  unhealthy,  and 
the  foreigner  is  then  exposed  to  dangerous  fevers. 
This  aria  cattwa  renders  whole  quarters  of  the  dty 
uninhabitable  during  these  months.  It  appears  to 
extend  gradually,  and  to  be  about  to  take  niU  pos- 
session of  the  eternal  dty.  (See  Camagna  di 
Romm^  Malaria^  and  Pomtime  IforsAes.)  The  south 
wind,  known  by  the  name  of  airoeeo,  affects  the 
elastidty  of  the  muscles  without  bdng  dangerous. 
Consumption  has  in  Rome  a  malignant  character, 
commnnicating  itself  to  the  healthy  by  means  of 
articles  of  doChing  and  furniture,  and  spreading 
among  occupanta  of  the  same  house  with  the  dis- 
eased person,  even  without  such  adventitious  aid. 
It  is  even  communicated  by  books.  The  water  is 
dtfcrent  in  different  parts  of  the  dty.  The  foun- 
tain of  Trevi  frmdshes  the  most  wholesome  water; 
that  from  the  t\irm^  of  Diodesian  and  the  fountain 
Gianicola  ia  unwholesome,  and  banished  from  all 
tables.  In  Rome,  the  hours  are  counted  up  to 
twenty-four,  as  is  the  case  in  many  of  the  other 
Italian  dtaes.  The  most  frequented  promenade  is 
the  Corso.  From  twenty-two  to  twenty-four 
o'doek  (five  to  seven),  it  is  filled  with  pedestrians 
and  equipages.  In  1^,  Rome  contained  130,300 
inhahiUnta;  35^000  houses;  340  churches,  eighty- 


one  of  them  parish  churches ;  thirty  monasteries, 
and  upwards  of  120  palaces.  In  1830,  the  popula- 
tion was  144,542,  among  which  were  thirty-five 
bishops  and  archbishops,  1490  priests,  1963  monks, 
2390  nuns,  and  10,000  Jews  residing  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  in  a  quarter  called  Ghetto. 
The  view  of  the  majestic  ruins;  the  solemn 
grandeur  of  the  churches  and  palaces;  the  recol- 
lections  of  the  past;  the  religious  customs;  the 
magic  and  almost  melancholy  tranquillity  in  the 
splendid  villas;  the  enjoyment  of  the  endless 
treasures  of  art, — all  this  raises  the  mind  to  a 
high  state  of  exdtement.  See  Fea's  Deacrizione; 
the  splendid  VeduU  di  12oaui,  by  Piranesi  (2 
vols.,  folio,  138  plates) ;  Deaeription  of  Rome,  by 
Platner,  Bunsen,  and  Gerhard,  with  a  Sketch  of 
the  History  of  the  old,  and  of  the  Restoration  of 
the  new  City,  by  Niebuhr,  with  plans  and  views, 
in  two  volumes  (in  German);  Rome  ta  the  I9th 
Century.  For  other  works  on  the  subject,  see 
the  artide  Italy,  TraveU  in. 

Roman  iCitA,  and  Calendab.     See  Calendar, 
and  Epoch, 

Roman  Lanouags.  The  old  Latin  and  the 
Roman  languages  are  different.  From  the  first — 
traces  of  which  are  yet  to  be  found  in  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  and  which  became 
obsolete  so  early  that,  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  the 
hymns  of  the  sulii  (priests  of  Mars)  were  unin- 
telligible— the  Ronum  language  was  formed,  pos- 
terior to  the  adoption  of  the  laws  of  the  twelve 
tables,  not  without  being  influenced  by  the  Greek. 
It  was  divided  into  the  aexmo  urbanus,  ruaticus, 
and  periprinua.  The  first  of  these  dialects  was 
spoken  m  Rome  itself,  the  second  in  the  country, 
and  the  third  generally  in  the  provinces.  If  we 
possessed  the  Originea  of  the  elder  Cato,  we 
should  be  able  to  dedde  with  certainty  who  were 
the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Italy,  and  what  was  the 
origin  of  the  native  Latin  language.  We  are 
able  only  to  discover  from  the  scattered  and  dis- 
connected accounts  of  the  andents,  that  the 
(Enotrii  (who  were  probably  of  Arcadian,  or, 
rather  of  Pelasgian  origin),  the  Ausonii  (among 
these  are  induded  the  Osd  and  Volsd),  the 
Sabelli  or  Sabines,  the  Tyrhenii  (Etrurians  and 
Tuscans,  from  whom  originated  the  augury  and 
the  priesthood  of  the  Romans),  and,  lastly,  the 
Umbri,  are  to  be  considered  as  the  prindpal  abori- 
gines of  Italy,  to  whom  the  old  Latins,  or  the 
aboriffinea,  as  they  were  called,  joined  themselves. 
With  these  the  Trojans  under  ^neas  were  incor- 
porated ;  but  the  number  of  these  was  too  small 
to  have  any  decisive  influence  upon  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, although  these  fordgners  at  length  obtained 
dominion  over  the  whole  country.  The  Greek 
colonies  are  more  important  in  this  view,  viz.  the 
Achaians,  Locrians,  and  Porians,  who  inhabited 
Middle  and  Lower  Italy,  and  extended  their  cus- 
toms, and  even  the  conunon  use  of  their  language, 
beyond  their  own  settlements  in  this  coimtry.  The 
Latin  must,  therefore,  necessarily  have  been  much 
influenced  by  the  language  of  these  colonies.  Be- 
sides the  old  Italian  language,  we  read  of  the 
Etrurian,  the  Osdan,  and  the  Volsdan,  which, 
perhaps,  were  only  different  dialects.  The  Osdan 
maintained  itself  still  later  among  the  Atellani. 
After  the  conquest  of  the  south  of  Italy  and  Sidly, 
of  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  the  Greek  language  must 
have  been  better  known  to  the  Ronums ;  and  thus 
the  influence  of  the  Greek  language  upon  the  for- 
mation of  the  Roman  came  to  be  of  more  impor- 
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♦ance.  We  likewise  find,  in  the  derivation  of 
many  words,  as  well  as  in  the  syntax  of  this  Ian- 
gunge,  frequent  traces  of  Greek  origin ;  and,  indeed, 
the  oldest  Roman  authors  (for  example,  Plautus, 
Terence,  Lucretius,  and  even  Catullus),  make  use 
of  many  Greek  idioms.  The  Romanic  languages 
(see  Ronumic)  are  formed,  for  the  most  part,  from 
the  dialect  of  the  country  and  the  provinces. 

Roman    Literature.       The  history    of   Ro- 
man   literature    is    generally    divided    into    four 
periods: — 1.  From  the  earliest  times  till  Cicero;  2. 
till  the   death  of  Augustus,   usually   called   the 
golden  age,  to  which,  however,  some  earlier  writers 
are   considered  to  helong;   3.  till   the  death   of 
Trajan,  called  the  silver  age;  4.  till  the  subjuga- 
tion  of  Rome  by  the  Goths,  called  the  brazen  age. 
Poetry,  in  this  language,  as  in  all  others,  pre- 
ceded prose ;  but  Roman  prose  was  not  of  native 
growth ;  it  was  an  exotic,  to  which  Greek  models 
first  gave  birth,  and  which  rhetoric  and  the  schools 
aflerwards  improved  (see  Bhetoricians) ;  for  native 
poetry  in  Rome  was  blighted  in  the  bud  by  Grecian 
influence.     To  this  belonged  the  Saturnian  songs. 
Among  the  first  essays  in  poetry  were  iheAtellaMe 
Fahulae,  and  the  succeeding  attempts  were  likewise, 
Mrith  few  exceptions,  dramatic.   Livius  Andronicus, 
a  Greek  captive  of  Tarentum,  first  gave  the  Odys- 
sey to  the  Romans,  about  500  years  after  the  foun- 
dation of  the  city,  and  made  them  acquainted  with 
the  dramatical  riches  of  the  Greeks  by  means  of 
Latin  translations,  or  imitations  of  Greek  tragedies 
and  comedies.     He  was  followed  by  Naevius,  who 
wrote  a  historical  poem  on  the  first  Punic  war,  the 
two  tragic  writers  Pacuvius  and  Attius,  and  by 
Ennius,  the  first  epic  poet,  and  the  founder  of 
Roman  poetry,  whom  Cicero  and  Virgil  esteemed 
very  highly.     Ennius  introduced  the  Greek  hexa- 
meters, and  wrote  the  Roman  annals,  in  eighteen 
books,  &c.     Contemporary  with  him  was  Plautus, 
of  whose  pieces  twenty-one  are  now  extant.     His 
power  was  greatest  in  low  comedy;  he  possessed 
humour,  wit,  and  a  genuine  comic  language.    Next 
followed  Caecilius,  of  whose  works  we  are  acquainted 
with  the  titles  and  fragments  of  forty-five  pieces, 
and  Terence,  a  successful  imitator  of  Menander  and 
others,  who  was   distinguished  by  the  truth  and 
delicacy  of  his  dialogue,  his  finished  style,  and  the 
regular  disposition  of  his  Greek  character  pieces. 
These  three  comic  writers  took  the  new  comedy  of 
the  Greeks  as  their  model  (^Conuedia  palliata).     On 
the    other    hand,   Afranius,   with  a  few  others, 
introduced  Roman  manners  upon  the  stage  (Conue- 
dia  togata).     Soon  after  him,  LuciUus  discovered  a 
talent  for  satire,  of  which  he  was  the  father  among 
the  Romans.     The  Romans,  afler  this  period,  had 
no  distinguished  dramatic  writers;    their   pieces 
were  mostly  translations  or  imitations  of  Grecian 
works.      Of  the  mimae  (comic  monodramas)   of 
Laberius  and  Syrus,  we  know  too  little  to  assign 
them  a  definite  place;   but  they  are  celebrated. 
The  later  tragic  writers,  likewise,  of  the  Augustan 
age,  Asinius  Pollio,  Varius  with  his  Thyestes,  and 
Ovid  with  his  Medea,  are  praised;  but  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  the  causes  which  must  have  contributed  to 
prevent  tragedy  from  flourishing  on   the  Roman 
stage.     We  need  only  to  remember  the  kings  led 
in  triumph,  and  left  to  perish  in  prison,  the  gladia- 
torial games,   and  the  combats  of   wild  beasts. 
Among  a  people  who  took  delight  in  such  scenes, 
we  could  not  expect  to  find  a  relish  for  the  tamer 
excitement  and  moral  influence  of  tragic  spectacles, 


age  which  is  preserved  to  us,  is  the  ten  tragedies 
under  the  name  of  Anncus  Seneca,  but  which 
are,  not  without  reason,  ascribed  to  several  au- 
thors. They  are  rude  declamations,  without 
nature  or  truth,  which  originated  from  the  schools 
of  the  rhetoricians;  and  their  bombast  could 
please  only  the  most  uncultivated  minds.  Lu- 
cretius,  who  took  a  new  path  among  the  earlier 
poets  of  Rome,  wrote  a  philosophical  poem,  in  six 
books,  concerning  the  nature  of  things,  after  the 
system  of  Epicurus,  which  he  adorned  with  a 
true  poetic  colouring.  He  took  a  different  course 
from  many  scientific  poets  among  the  Greeks,  and 
is  an  animated  delineator  of  nature,  full  of  strength 
and  originality,  but  not  without  hardness  and  ob- 
scurity. Catullus  was  distinguished  in  a  diflferent 
department — ^in  lyric  poetry,  in  elegy,  and  in  epi- 
grams. He  had  much  real  wit  and  delicacy  of 
feeling,  but,  like  most  of  the  amorous  and  satirical 
poets  of  the  ancients,  paid  too  little  regard  to 
decency  of  expression,  which  is  easily  explained 
by  the  relative  condition  of  the  two  sexes  at  that 
time.  Much  purer  and  more  graceful  are  the 
works  of  Tibullus,  to  whom  we  may,  with  Quiucti- 
lian,  adjudge  the  first  rank  among  elegiac  poets. 

With  the  age  of  Augustus,  and  the  loss  of 
liberty,  a  new  spirit  appeared  in  Roman  literature. 
Augustus  himself  and  Maecenas  were  the  patrons 
of  poetic  talent.  The  first  of  the  poets  thus 
patronised  is  Virgil,  who,  in  his  iEneid,  represents 
the  land'ng  of  JSneas  and  the  foundation  of  his 
dominion  in  Latium.  Although  the  poet  himself 
directed  this  work  to  be  destroyed,  on  account  of 
its  imperfect  state,  it  is  a  noble  monument  of  his 
wish  to  create  for  his  contemporaries  a  new  Iliad ; 
and,  though  he  has  fallen  short  of  his  model,  he 
cannot  be  denied  the  praise  of  patriotic  feeling, 
refined  taste,  and  highly  poetical  language.  More 
perfect,  of  its  kind,  is  his  poem  on  agriculture 
(Georgica),  which,  in  the  form  of  a  didactic  poem, 
and  in  a  highly  finished  style,  exhibits  his  views 
and  feelings  respecting  rural  life.  His  earlier 
Eclogues,  or  pastorals,  manifest  the  same  love  for 
nature  and  a  country  life.  If  we  recognise  in 
Virgil  the  first  epic  and  didactic  poet  of  the 
Romans,  Horace  is  the  favourite  of  the  lyric  muse, 
and  the  priest  of  the  muses,  although  one  cannot 
judge  with  certainty  concerning  his  originality, 
after  the  loss  of  his  Grecian  models;  yet  his  odes 
are  often  founded  upon  national  subjects,  and  then 
he  discovers  strong  feelings,  expressed  in  a  manner 
becoming  a  Roman.  Many  of  his  odes  are  patrio- 
tic,  and  others  breathe  a  most  charming  grace. 
This  poet  is  also  eminent  in  satire,  a  species  of 
writing  original  with  the  Romans,  and  which  ap- 
pears  to  have  had  a  decisive  influence  on  the  char- 
acter of  their  literature.  In  most  of  his  epodes 
and  epistles,  he  touches,  with  a  playful  ease  and 
great  versatility,  upon  the  ridiculous  rather  than 
the  criminal,  although  the  latter  was  not  alto- 
gether excluded  from  his  satire.  In  the  Augustan 
age,  Propertius  and  Ovid  are  among  the  elegiac 
poets  whom  we  still  possess.  In  Propertius  a 
certain  dignity  appears  in  the  midst  of  his  habitual 
sensuality,  although  he  was  often  forced  in  his 
thoughts  and  expressions.  The  most  fruitful 
poetic  talent,  and  the  greatest  ease  of  versifica- 
tion, cannot  be  denied  to  Ovid ;  he  only  indulged 
too  much  in  his  fertility  of  invention,  and  was 
often  unmanly  in  his  elegiac  complaints.  The 
most  characteristic  of  his  poems  are  the  Fasti,  or 
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and  theii  origin;  the  least  pleasing  are,  perhaps, 
hh  Hercidet,  or  heroic  epistles,  of  which  he  is  iJie 
inventor.  They  are  too  monotonous,  and  too 
much  fiUed  with  amorous  complaints,  to  hare 
either  dignity  or  truth;  they  are  rather  to  be 
considered  as  rhetorical  exercfies.  Of  the  other 
poeta  belottgiog  to  this  age  there  is  little  to  be 
said.  Some  esteemed  elegiac  writers,  such  as 
Pedo  Allrinoyanus  and  Cornelius  Gallus,  are  al- 
most entirely  lost  to  us.  A  poem  upon  iEtna, 
attributed  to  Cornelius  Severus,  who  is  praised 
by  Quinctilian,  has  little  inventive  power;  and 
the  didactic  poem  of  Gratius  Faliscus  upon  the 
chase  (Qfnegttiam)^  and  that  of  lianlius  upon 
astronomy,  some  passages  excepted,  are  more 
valued  for  their  materials  than  their  manner,  which, 
though  inferior,  resembles  the  productions  of  the 
Alexandrian  school  of  Greek  poetry. 

The  third  age,  after  the  death  of  Augustus, 
begins  with  Phaedrus,  an  imitator  of  .fisop,  who 
has  more  merit,  in  regard  to  style,  than  invention 
and  manner.  The  degeneracy  of  Roman  poetry 
is  displayed  in  the  harsh  and  obscure  Persius. 
He  and  the  later  Juvenal  expressed  their  indigna- 
tion at  the  corruption  of  the  age  with  unrestraineil 
severity,  but  have  more  moral  than  poetical  value. 
In  the  prinripal  writers  of  the  later  poetry — Lu- 
can,  who,  returned  to  the  historical  epic  in  his 
versification  of  the  dvil  war  between  Cssar  and 
Pompey,  and  the  bombastic  Statins,  who  wrote 
the  Thebaid  and  the  beginning  of  the  AchiUeis, 
in  verse,  to  say  nothing  of  the  minor  poets — we 
find  a  universal  barrenness  of  invention,  and  a 
coldness,  which  vainly  endeavours  to  kindle  itself 
and  its  hearers  by  the  fire  of  rhetoric.  These 
poets  bad  long  since  lost  all  poetic  feeling,  and 
even  the  love  of  republican  freedom.  With  such 
a  corrupt  taste  as  tliat  of  the  Romans,  poets  like 
the  pompous  Statius,  or  the  wanton  epigrammatist 
Martial,  to  whom  we  cannot  deny  wit  rad  fertility 
of  invention,  could  alone  be  successful.  Lucan, 
however,  with  all  his  defects  of  plan  and  unworthy 
adulation,  sometimes  exhibits  great  elevation  of 
•entiment,  vigour  of  expression,  and  a  happy  de- 
lineation of  character.  Valerius  Flaccus,  who 
described  tbe  Aigooautic  expedition  in  verse,  in 
imitation  of  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  endeavoured  to 
shine  by  his  learning,  rather  than  by  his  originality 
and  freshness  of  colouring,  and  Silius  Italicus,  a 
irreat  admirer  of  Virgil,  who  selected  the  second 
Punic  war,  aa  the  subject  of  a  heroic  poem,  is 
merely  a  historic  poet.  In  the  fourth  period, 
Roman  literature  sunk  to  a  still  lower  state.  The 
twenty-four  fisUes  of  Arvienus,  or  Arvianus,  are 
in  a  stiff  and  forced  style;  on  Uie  other  hand,  the 
poem  of  Nemesianus,  on  the  pleasures  of  the  chase, 
and  the  seven  eclogues  of  Calpumius,  have  some 
pretensions  to  purity  and  ease  of  style.  Ausonius, 
in  his  epigrams  and  idyls  (so  called),  and  parti- 
cularly in  his  poems  on  the  Moselle,  forms  as  it 
were  the  line  of  division  between  the  ancient  and 
the  modem  world;  Claudion  appears  slmost  a  mir- 
acle in  this  braxen  age.  Although  not  fi«e  from 
rhetorical  and  epigrammatical  excrescences,  and 
from  the  desire  of  splaying  his  learning,  he  is  still 
(ar  above  his  age,  and  often  approaches  to  a  grace- 
ful style.  We  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject 
with  Rudlius  Kumantianus,  whose  voyage  to  Gaul, 
in  elegiac  measure,  is  not  without  merit,  and  with 
two  Christian  poets,  Prudentius  and  Sedulius,  in 
whose  writings  we  finid  hardly  any  thing  but  modem 
fieotures  and  the  first  germs  of  the  diurch  songs. 


In  the  Roman  prose  literature,  which  is,  on  the 
whole,  of  a  higher  character  than  the  poetical,  elo- 
quence, history,  philosophy  and  jurisprudence  are 
the.  principal  departments.  After  the  Romans  had 
entered  Greece  as  conquerors,  and  began  to  pay 
more  attention  to  learning,  and  particularly  after 
they  became  sensible  of  the  political  importance  of 
eloquence,  the  Greeks  were  necessary  to  their  con- 
querors, as  teachers  of  rhetoric,  and  of  the  Greek 
language  and  literature,  although  in  this  period 
they  were  twice  banished  from  Rome.  (See  Bke- 
toricians,  and  GrtammariaM.)  Theoretical  instmc- 
tion  was  connected  with  the  practice  of  dedamo- 
tions,  as  a  preparation  for  public  speaking,  as  forensic 
eloquence  was  always  the  object  of  ambition  during 
the  republic.  Of  their  orston  we  know  many 
merely  by  name  and  by  the  reputation  which  they 
enjoyed.  To  this  dasB  bdong  Cornelius  Cethegus, 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  Cotta,  Sulpidus,  but  particu- 
larly Lidnius  Crassus,  Antonius,  Hortensius,  and 
even  Oesar  himself.  Cicero  not  only  acquired  the 
most  splendid  fiune  in  doquence,  the  finest  models 
of  which  we  possess  in  the  fifty-nine  orations  of  his 
yet  extant,  but  also  appears  as  a  teacher  in  his  rhe- 
torical works,  and  in  general  had  a  most  important 
part  in  founding  Roman  prose  literature.  In  the 
age  of  Augustus,  after  the  death  of  the  last  cham- 
pion of  Roman  liberty,  free  eloquence  necessarily 
became  silent;  yet  the  works  of  this,  and  even  of 
later  periods,  were  more  or  less  imbued  with  the 
old  spirit.  The  panegyric  of  Pliny  the  younger 
upon  Trajan  may  be  considered  as  the  last  note  of 
Roman  eloquence :  the  author  was  distinguished  in 
Rome  as  a  forensic  orator.  We  can  best  judge  of 
the  fiillen  state  of  eloquence  by  examining  the  works 
of  Fronto,  and  later  oratora  (the  panegyrists),  in 
imitation  of  Pliny.  Quinctilisn,  a  contemporary  of 
Pliny,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  last  stay  of  rhetoric, 
both  by  instruction  and  his  0¥m  example.  We 
have  under  his  name  nineteen  greater  and  145 
smaller  declamations.  But  his  merit  is  greater  as  a 
rhetorician  and  grammarian.  In  his  twelve  books 
X)e  InUitutiimM  oratorica^  he  explains  the  characte- 
ristics of  the  best  modeU,  and  at  the  same  time  lays 
down  the  best  rules.  Cicero,  Cesar,  and  Terentius 
Varro,  in  the  most  flourishing  ages  of  Roman  lite- 
rature, had,  by  their  grammatical  writings,  contri- 
buted to  promote  a  scientific  study  of  the  language, 
and  to  give  it  thereby  a  settled  form.  Varro,  the 
most  learned  philologist  and  antiquarian  of  his  age, 
wrote  a  work  upon  tiie  Latin  language,  in  twenty- 
four  books,  of  which  only  six  remain  entire.  In  a 
rhetorical  view,  the  declamations  (contnmersuB  and 
tutuoria)  of  Marcus  Seneca,  and  particularly  the 
valuable  dialogue  On  the  Causes  of  the  Decline  of 
Eloquence,  which  has  been  attributed  by  most 
authors  to  Quinctilian,  must  be  named.  Later 
granmuuians,  or  teachers  of  language  and  literature 
of  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  are  Aulus  GeUius, 
Censorinus,  Nonius  Marcellus,  Pomponius  Festus, 
Macrobius,  Donatus  and  Prisdanus,  who  are  valu- 
able for  their  grammatical  information,  their  com- 
mentaries upon  more  andent  authors,  and  their 
preservation  of  fragments  of  them.  The  first  his- 
torical writings  were  merely  details  of  events,  pre- 
served in  the  annals  of  the  high  priest  (pcntifex 
moxtnuM),  upon  a  tablet  in  his  house,  and  the  cata* 
logue  of  the  consuls,  vdth  a  notice  olf  the  most  re- 
markable events,  recorded  in  the  temple  of  Juno 
Moneta  (lihi  linieij,  Fabius  Pictor,  Albinus  Post- 
humius,  the  elder  Cato,  Calius  Fannius,  Valerius 
of  Antium,  and  some  others,  were  the  first  historians 
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among  the  Romans,  but  without  aiiy  pretennons  to 
skill  m  the  historical  art.  Great  authors  first  ap- 
peared in  the  most  splendid  age  of  Rome.  The 
spirit,  the  beautiful  simplicity  and  the  judicious 
style  of  JuUus  Cssar,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the 
Gallic  and  Civil  Wars,  carried  on  by  himself,  have 
always  becm  admired.  The  style  of  Sallust  is 
sometimes  forced,  but  he  displays  g^eat  care  in  his 
narrative  and  in  his  delineation  of  character,  with 
such  richness  of  thought  and  depth  of  observation, 
that  he  may  not  disadvantageously  be  compared 
with  his  model  Thucydides.  If  we  except  the  lost 
universal  history  of  Trogus  Pompeius,  Livy  em- 
braces the  widest  field  among  the  Roman  historians, 
and  deserves  to  be  called  perfect  in  narration  and 
style,  although  some  have  attributed  to  him  a  oer- 
tam  Patavinity  (the  provincial  dialect  of  his  native 
dty,  Patavium.)  His  history  begins  with  the  ar- 
.  rival  of  iEneas  in  Italy,  and  reaches  to  the  jrear 
of  Rome  744;  but  a  few  books  only  are  extant. 
Cornelius  Nepos  stands  next  to  these  models  of 
historical  writing,  with  his  lives  of  distinguished 
generals,  at  least  for  purity  of  st^le.  It  is  to  be 
lamented  that  his  principal  historical  work  is  lost. 
Under  the  oppression  of  despotism,  even  history, 
which  had  hitherto  been  so  well  sustained  b  v  the 
Romans,  degenerated :  this  appears  from  the  forced 
and  declamatory  style  of  Velleius,  from  whom  we 
possess  a  short  sketch  of  Roman  history,  in  which 
be  indulges  in  the  grossest  flattery.  Florus  is  still 
more  to  be  condemned:  ]ie  wrote  an  abridgment  of 
Roman  history ;  but  his  sty^e  is  bombastic,  and  his 
adulation  disgraceful.  ViJerius  Mazimus,  in  hb 
memoirs  of  memorable  men,  is  a  mere  compiler  and 
collector  of  anecdotes.  Suetonius,  besides  his  rhe- 
torical and  grammatical  works,  wrote  the  lives  of 
the  emperors,  which  are  interesting  from  their  con- 
tents. Tacitus  elevated  himself  alwve  a  degenerate 
age  by  his  truly  Roman  spirit,  his  depth  of  thought, 
and  power  of  expression,  which  has  been  often  mii- 
tated,  but  seldom  with  success.  It  may  be  said, 
with  truth,  that  in  him  the  poet,  the  philosopher 
and  the  historian  are  united. 

After  Trajan,  we  meet  no  great  authors ;  but 
Greek  literature  again  asserted  its  claims,  and  Ro- 
nian  history  was  treated  of  by  Greek  authors.  It 
is  perhaps  owing  to  Justin's  abridgment,  that  we 
have  lost  the  general  history  of  Trogus  Pompeius, 
in  forty-four  books.  So  great  was  the  ignorance 
of  Roman  history  under  the  later  emperors,  that 
Eutropius  was  ordered  by  the  emperor  Valens  to 
write  a  short  sketch  of  it.  Of  Aurelius  Victor 
little  need  be  said,  and  we  cannot  greatly  lament 
the  loss  of  his  principal  work  upon  the  origin  of 
the  Roman  people,  which  extended  only  through 
one  year  after  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  is  of  superior  merit,  and,  although  his 
style  is  somewhat  barbarous,  contains  interesting 
views,  and  displays  a  sound  judgment.  The  six 
authors  of  the  imperial  histoiy  (Scriptorei  HiMtorim 
AfiguMt€B\  Spartianus,Capitolinus,Trebellius,  Vopis- 
cus,  Gamcanus  and  Lampridius,  deserve  little  praise. 

The  Rooums  distinguished  themselves  in  philoso- 
phy only  bv  spreading  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek  phi- 
losophers m  a  popular  language ;  and  the  most  emi- 
nent statesmen,  in  the  most  flourishing  periods  of 
Rome,  were  fHends  and  admirers  of  plulosophy : 
among  the  earlier  Romans,  La>lius,  Scipio  Airicanus 
the  younger,  and  Lucullus,  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 
Of  the  lofty  spirit  of  Lucretius,  although  he  em- 
braced an  odious  system,  and  the  principles  of 
Horace,  who  called  Epicureanism  an  mmm  wiadom^ 


we  have  already  spoken;  but  Cicero,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  more  elevated  moral  philosophy  of 
the  Greeks,  rendered  the  most  important  service  to 
the  intellectual  cultivation  of  his  countrymen.  He 
did  not  wander  in  the  labyrinths  of  specidation,  but 
he  dung  to  phUosd^hy  in  prosperity  and  adversity, 
and  taught  it  in  a  dassiral  language.  Originally  a 
follower  of  Plato,  he  often  adopt^  the  ethical  les- 
sons of  the  Stoics,  or,  when  their  excessive  auste- 
rity repelled  him,  embraced  those  of  Aristotle.  The 
doctrines  of  Epicurus  he  rejected  as  injurious  to 
men,  and  especially  in  their  relation  of  dtixens. 
His  works  also  afford  much  information  in  regard  to 
the  history  of  andent  philosophy;  for  example,  his 
Tttseulan  questions.  Philosophy,  although  some- 
times persecuted  by  the  emperors,  as  it  had  been 
earlier  by  Cato  the  dder,  always  found  admirers  at 
Rome,  and  almost  every  school  had  its  adherents 
there;  but  it  was  more  the  subject  of  conversation 
in  the  schools  and  in  the  world,  than  of  writings. 
The  old  academy  and  the  school  of  Epicurus  were 
at  first  the  most  popular;  but  oppression  turned 
men  to  Stoicism,  which,  with  its  pompous  apo- 
thegms, influenced  some  of  the  poets  also,  as  Lucan, 
for  example.  The  philosopher  Annieus  Seneca,  in 
the  age  of  Nero,  of  whom,  besides  other  works,  we 
possess  twelve  philosophical  treatises,  is  distin- 
guished for  his  artificial  subtleties  andi  glittering 
antitheses;  but  his  vmtings  contain  many  excellent 
thoughts,  finely  expressed.  In  the  fourth  period  of 
Roman  literature,  we  shall  only  mention  Apuletus. 
The  most  known  of  hb  productions  is  the  Golden 
Ass.  He  vras  of  the  sect  of  the  new  Platonists ;  . 
and  even  in  the  pleasing  tale  of  Psyche,  we  find 
traces  of  the  Platonic  philosophy.  The  epistolary 
style  is  connected  with  eloquence,  and  Roman  lite- 
rature  contains  some  collections  of  epistles  worthy 
of  imitation.  The  letters  of  Cicero  are  mostly  ad- 
dressed to  the  greatest  men  of  his  age,  on  passing 
events,  and  are  written  with  purity,  and  elegance, 
and  simplidty.  They  contain  authentic  materials 
for  the  history  of  the  time,  and  are  the  last  memo- 
rials of  the  republic.  The  letters  of  Pliny  the 
younger  are  written  with  taste  and  elegance,  and 
give  us  a  pleasing  picture  of  their  author;  bst  they 
are  too  artificial,  and  appear  to  owe  their  existence 
less  to  any  real  occasion  for  writing  than  to  the 
wish  of  appearing  as  an  author.  The  twenty-four 
letters  ofAmisus  Seneca  to  Ludlius  relate  chiefly 
to  the  philosophical  system  of  the  Stoics,  and  are 
more  worthy  of  attention  for  their  matter,  than  their 
manner,  wUch  partakes  of  the  common  fkults  of  his 
style.  We  have  yet  to  notice  the  letters  of  Sym- 
machus,  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  and 
those  of  the  still  later  ApoUinarius  Sidonius,  who 
was  also  known  as  a  poet.  The  former  are 
not  unsuccessful  imitations  of  Pliny  the  younger; 
the  latter  are  marked  by  the  &ults  of  their  age,  but 
are  interesting  for  their  contents.  With  the  poct« 
are  connected  the  mythological  authors  of  the  Ro- 
mans. The  Roman  worship  was  in  a  great  measure 
similar  to  that  of  the  Greeks,  but  by  no  means  en- 
tirely the  same,  as  many  have  supposed:  the  heroic 
mythology  of  the  Greelm  was  introduced  into  Rome 
by  the  poets,  although  it  had  no  connexion  with  the 
national  traditions.  The  Roman  mythological  wri- 
ters, therefore,  derived  their  knowled^  mostly 
from  Greek  sources,  and  have  little  that  is  peculiar 
or  originaL  The  domestic  reUgion  of  the  Romans 
is  to  be  learned  from  their  antiquarian  and  histori- 
cal  authors.  Hyginns,  whose  age  we  cannot  accu* 
ratdy  determine,  left  a  collection  of  277  raytholo- 
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gical  stories,  wbidi  are,  perhaps,  tlie  outlines  of 
andent  tragedies.    A  poetical  astronomy  of  the 
same  aothor  illustrates  tike  constellations  celebrated 
in  poetry.      The  age  of  Fulgentius,  by  whom  we 
hsTe  three  books  of  mytholofpcal  tables,  is  equally 
uncertain.   Petronius,  a  contemporary  of  Nero,  may 
most  properly  be  mentioned  here,  as  be  is  connected 
with  the  poets  by  his  Satyriam,  in  which  he  des- 
cribes the  eormption  of  his  age  with  wit  and  Tiva- 
city,  and  by  his  poetical  pieces  interspersed  through 
that  work.     In  mathematics,  the  Greeks  had  liud 
the  foundation  for  a  scientific  geometry  and  astro- 
nomy, and  medicine  opened  a  wide  field  for  their 
inventive  spirit.      In  all  these  departments,  the 
Romans  were  not  much  distinguished.    Among  the 
mathematical  authors,  Vitnivius  is  the  first,  both  in 
time  and  merit.     He  was  also  an  architect ;  and  his 
work  on  architecture  is  still  highly  esteemed.  Fron- 
tinus  wrote  upon  aqueducts,  Vegetius  upon  the  mili- 
tary art,  (the  application  of  mathematics  to  the  art 
of  war  could  not  fail  to  find  £iVonr  among  the  Ro- 
mam ;)  and  after  him  Firmicus  Matemus  wrote  a 
Mathesia ;  but  this  is,  in  reality,  a  treatise  on  astro- 
logy, as  was  also  the  work  of  Julius  Obsequens  on 
prodigies.  Pomponius  BieU  and  Vibius  Sequester  are 
worthy  of  being  mentioned  as  geographers.      The 
latter  gives  a  list  of  the  names  of  rivers,  seas,  moun- 
tains, forests,  kc      Tacitus,  by  his  description  of 
ancient  Germany,  may  be  included  under  this  head. 
Physicians  were  first  esteemed  among  the  Romans, 
after  the  time  of  Cesar  and  Augustus ;  and  the 
eight  books  of  Cebus  on  medicine,  which  form  only 
a  part  of  a  large  £nc}'clopedia,  are  very  important, 
both  00  account  of  their  contents  and  their  style, 
^milius  Macer  and  Aulus  Apuleius  (not  the  Apu- 
leius  before  mentioned)  wrote  concerning  the  quali- 
ties of  plants.     We  also  possess  some  unimportant 
treatises  on  medicine  by  Scribonius  Largus  and  Mar- 
cellus  Empiricus ;  and  there  is  still  extant  a  poem 
on  the  subject  of  this  science  by  Serenus  Sammo- 
niacus,  a  favourite  of  the  emperor  Severus.     Seve- 
ral agricultural  works  of  the  Romans  are  entirely 
lost  to  us.     There  is  still  extant  a  work  on  agri- 
culture, which  bears  the  name  of  Cato  the  elder : 
and  the  three  books  of  the  learned  Varro  on  hus- 
bandry are  very  important  and  instructive.      The 
works  of  Columella  and  Palladius  on  agriculture, 
are  partly  written  in  verse  and  deserve  commenda- 
tion.    A  miserably  written  work  on  the  art  of 
cookery  b  ascribed  to  the  notorious  gourwuad  Api- 
dus.— Among  the  polyhiston  is  Pliny  the  elder,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  natural  history,  in  which  he  at  the 
same  time  treated  of  cosmpgimphy  and  geography, 
medirine  and  the  arts,  with  great  erudition,  but  yet 
in  a  stiff  style.     He  has  given  us  an  example  of 
what  the  Romans  might  have  done,  with  their  great 
advsntagea,  for  the  extension  of  human  knowledge. 
8olinus  made  an  abridgement  of  this  work.  Finally 
Mardanus  Capella,  in  the  fifth  century,  wrote,  in 
barbarous  language,  a  sort  of  Encyclopedis,  under 
the  name  of  SaQrncon,  (on  account  of  the  variety 
of  its  contents,^  in  which  he  treated  of  several  of 
the  sdenoes,  with  thdr  most  important  prindples. 

On  a  renew  of  Rooian  literature,  we  &id  that  it 
continued  to  flourish  only  for  a  short  time,  from 
Cicero  till  the  death  of  Trajan,  that  the  prose 
reached  a  higher  degree  of  excellence  than  poetry, 
in  which  various  departments  obtained  various  suc- 
cesa«  and  that  notwithstanding  the  merits  of  the 
Roaians  in  art  and  literature,  the  Greeks  excelled 
them.  Perhaps  their  literature,  at  least  the  poetry, 
would  have  attained  a  greater  elevation,  if  they  had 


imitated  leas,  and  sought  fiw  original  ideas  in  donea- 


tic 

In  jurisprodenoe  alone  did  Roman  literature  ac- 
quire an  entirely  peculiar  character,  and  an  eleva- 
tion which  it  has  maintained  down  to  the  latest 
times,  and  which  has  enabled  it  to  exert  a  power- 
All  in<liM"nr<>  oo  all  the  refined  nations  of  moden 
Europe.     See  Chril  Lam. 

See  Manso,  (Htht  CkaracUnMiiaofRomaiUu- 
ratvrt  (in  German,  Breslau,  1818);  Cavriana,  I>eae 
Sciemze,  Letiere  ed  Arti  dei  Romami  daUa  Fimda- 
zUme  di  Roma  fimo  al  Augusio,  (Mantua,  1822,  2 
vols.);  Dunlop's  Sittory  of  Roauat  LUeratmre  (S 
vob.  1828). 

Roman  School.  See  Itafy ;  division,  lialioM 
Art. 

ROBflLLT,  SiE  Samuel,  an  eminent  kwyer, 
was  the  son  of  a  jeweller,  of  Frendi  extraction, 
bom  in  London,  in  1757.  He  recrived  a  private 
education,  and  was  placed  in  the  office  of  a  solici- 
tor, which  he  quitted  to  study  for  the  bar,  to  which 
he  was  called  in  1783.  For  some  years  his  practice 
was  diiefly  confined  to  draughts  in  equity;  but  he 
gradually  rose  to  distinction  in  the  court  of  chan- 
cery, in  whidi  he  ultimately  took  the  lead,  being 
eqiudly  distinguished  by  his  profound  legal  infor- 
nmtion,  and  logical  and  fordble  eloquence.  His 
general  politics  agreeing  with  those  of  the  whigs, 
he  was,  during  the  short  administration  of  Mr  Fox 
and  Lord  Grenville  (1806),  appointed  solidtor-gene- 
ral,  and  knighted.  When  his  party  went  out  of 
office,  he  remained  in  parliament,  where  he  became 
distinguished  by  his  talent  in  debate,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  eloquence  with  which  he  pleaded  the 
necessity  of  a  revision  of  the  criminal  code,  with  a 
view  to  the  limitation  of  capital  punishment,  and  a 
more  appropriate  regulation  of  the  scale  of  penal- 
ties. On  this  sulgect  he  also  composed  a  very  able 
pamphlet — Observations  on  the  Criminal  Liftwof 
England  (1810)— and  to  his  exertions  may  be  traced 
the  final  determination  of  the  executive  to  the  re- 
forms and  condensation  of  the  various  acts  in  re- 
gard to  crime,  which  have  since  taken  place  under 
the  superintendence  of  Sir  R.  PeeL  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  also  published  Objections  to  the  Creation 
of  a  Vice-chancellor  (1812) ;  and  was  in  the  height 
of  popularity  and  reputation,  when  a  nervous  disor- 
der, produced  by  grief  at  the  death  of  his  wife,  to 
whom  he  was  devotedly  attached,  deprived  him  of 
reason,  and  in  a  fit  of  temporary  frenzy,  he  termin- 
ated  his  useful  and  philanthropic  existence,  Novem- 
ber 2,  18 18w  A  collection  of  his  speeches,  with  a 
Memoir  of  his  Life,  by  H.  Petere,  was  published  in 
1820.  B.  Constant  published  his  Eloife,  (Paris, 
1819). 

ROMULUS  was  the  founder  and  first  king  of 
Rome.  According  to  tradition,  his  mother  was 
Rhea  Sylvia,  a  daughter  of  Numitor,  king  of  Alba, 
and  one  of  the  priestesses  of  Vesta,  who  were  em- 
ployed in  preserving  the  fire  sacred  to  this  goddess, 
and  were  bound  to  spend  their  lives  in  strict  chas- 
tity. She  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  Vesta,  by 
her  unde  Amulins,  who  had  deprived  her  &ther  of 
his  throne,  and  wished  to  prevent  her  from  having 
posterity  who  might  dispossess  him  of  his  usurped 
crown.  But  the  royal  maid  forgot  her  vow  of 
chastity,  and  male  twins  were  the  fiitit  of  her  clan- 
destine amour.  In  order  to  escape  the  horrible 
punishment  denounced  by  the  law  against  those 
vestals  who  violated  their  vows,  Rhea  Sylvia  gave 
out  that  Mars,  the  god  of  war,  was  the  fiithcr  of  her 
children.  This  artifice  saved  the  mother,  and  a 
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fortunaie  accident,  her  children,  who  were  exposed 
by  command  of  Amulius  in  a  wild  and  desert  coun- 
try on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Here  a  she  wolf  is 
said  to  have  found  them,  and  to  have  suckled  them 
until  chance  brought  thither  a  countryman,  Faustu- 
lus  by  name,  who  took  them  home  and  educated 
them.  With  him  Romulus  and  Remus  spent  their 
youth,  exercising  themselves  in  the  chase,  and  some- 
times in  rapine.  The  younger,  Remus,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  servants  of  Amulius,  and  his  courage- 
ous brother  collected  a  small  band  of  enterprising 
compamons,  with  whom  he  not  only  freed  his  bro- 
ther, but  likewise  deprived  Amulius  of  his  usurped 
throne,  and  reinstated  his  old  grandfather  Numitor 
in  his  dominions.  After  the  termination  of  this 
exploit,  Romulus,  in  connexion  with  his  brother, 
resolved  to  build  a  dty.  The  gods,  it  is  said,  dur- 
ing a  solemn  sacrifice,  pointed  out  the  proper  site, 
by  the  flight  of  seven  eagles.  Thus  Rome  was  founded 
in  the  year  752  (according  to  others  754)  B.  C.  The 
unanimity  which  had  heretofore  prevailed  between 
the  two  brothers,  ended  with  this  enterprise :  either 
from  ambition,  or  a  sudden  burst  of  anger,  Romulus 
imbrued  his  hands  in  his  brother's  blood.  Accord- 
ing to  another  tradition,  Remus  fled  from  the  anger 
of  his  brother,  beyond  the  Alps,  and  founded 
Rhexms.  The  small  number  of  friends  who  had  fol- 
lowed Romulus  were  by  no  means  sufficient  to  peo* 
pie  his  dty ;  he  saw  himself,  therefore,  compelled 
to  make  it  a  place  of  refuge  for  every  houseless 
exile.  Men  enough  were  thereby  gained ;  but  the 
Roman  dtizens  soon  wanted  women,  and  their  pro- 
posals for  the  daughters  of  the  neighbouring  dties 
were  rejected  by  the  fathers  of  the  maidens,  who 
looked  with  an  envious  eye  on  the  increase  of  this 
dty.  On  this  account  Romulus  instituted  a  reli- 
gious festival,  to  which  he  invited  the  Sabines  (see 
the  artide  Sabines^  with  their  wives  and  daughters. 
They  came ;  but  m  the  midst  of  the  festival,  the 
unarmed  strangers  were  suddenly  attacked,  and  de- 
prived of  thdr  wives  and  daughters,  and  every 
Roman  hastened  to  provide  himself  with  a  female 
companion.  The  two  states  thus  became  engaged 
in  war ;  but  the  entreaties  of  the  ravished  females, 
who  threw  themsdves  between  the  contending  par- 
ties, at  length  effected  a  peace,  and  Rome  gained  by 
her  union  with  the  Sabines,  an  important  addition. 
Many  successful  wars,  which  always  ended  in  addi- 
tions of  population  and  territory  to  the  infant  state, 
confirmed  and  extended  its  power.  Romulus  was 
strict  and  arbitrary;  too  much  so,  perhaps,  for  his 
subjects;  and  his  sudden  disappearance  naturally 
exdted  the  conjecture  that  he  fell  by  the  hand  of 
a  malcontent.  According  to  tradition,  he  ascended 
to  heaven  into  the  company  of  the  gods,  after  he 
had  completed  the  work  of  founding  the  eternal 
dty;  and,  until  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
Rome  worshipped  its  founder  in  temples  expressly 
dedicated  to  him.  It  is  likewise  possible  that  he 
was  struck  by  lightning;  for  his  disappearance  is 
said  to  have  happened  during  a  thunderstorm,  while 
he  was  without  the  dty,  near  the  marshes  of  Ca- 
prea,  reviewing  his  army.  Romulus  reigned  about 
thirty-seven  years,  and  was  about  fifty  years  of  age ; 
and  the  rude,  but,  considering  the  time  and  drcum- 
stances,  the  appropriate  laws  and  ordinances,  which 
he  gave  his  people,  bear  witness  of  his  capadty  as 
a  ruler.  When  Romulus  died,  Rome,  according  to 
a  census  which  he  caused  to  be  made  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  is  said  to  have  contained  between 
3000  and  4000  men  capable  of  bearing  arms.  See 
Rome, 


R0NA,0B  NORTH  RONA;  an  ishmdin  the 
northern  ocean,  sixteen  leagues  from  the  Butt  of 
Lewis,  and  considered  as  the  most  north-westerly 
part  of  Europe.  It  belongs  to  the  parish  of  Bar- 
vas,  county  of  Ross,  and  is  inhabited  by  one  family. 
It  is  only  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in 
breadth.  Macculloch,  in  his  work  on  the  Highlands 
and  Islands  of  Scothuid,  has  given  an  interesting 
description  of  this  lonely  place.  Its  produce  is 
com,  butter,  cheese,  wild  fowl,  and  feathers;  and 
there  are  a  few  sheep.  Near  the  centre  of  the 
island  is  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  St  Ronan.  Four 
leagues  eastward  of  this  island  is  the  rock  of  Sulis- 
ker,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  drcumference, 
noted  for  the  abundance  and  variety  of  sea-fowl  by 
which  it  is  frequented. 

RONA;  the  name  of  an  island  and  islet  in  the 
Hebrides.     See  Hebrides^ 

R0NALD8HAY,  North  and  South.  See 
Orkney  lalands, 

RONCES VALLES  (French  Roncevaux) ;  a  val- 
ley in  Navarre,  between  Pampeluna  and  St  Jean 
de  Port,  where,  according  to  tradition,  the  rear  of 
Charlemagne's  army  was  defeated  by  the  Arabs,  in 
778,  and  the  brave  Rohuid  killed.  The  battle 
forms  an  essential  part  in  the  fabulous  cydus  of 
Charlemagne.  The  chief  place  of  the  valley, 
called  also  Roncesvalles,  is  traversed  by  the  (so 
called)  gates  of  Roland,  leading  over  the  Pyrenees 
to  France ;  and  in  the  church  of  the  little  place, 
fiibulous  antiquities  bearing  the  name  of  Roland 
are  shown.  The  French,  under  Moncey,  here  de- 
feated  the  Spaniards  in  1794;  and  Soult  took  a 
strong  position  here  in  1813,  from  which  Welling- 
ton drove  him. 

RONDO  (/te/«ia),oa  RONDEAU  (^B-ench);  a 
composition,  vocal  or  instrumental,  generally  con- 
sistuig  of  three  strains,  the  first  of  which  closes  in 
the  original  key,  while  each  of  the  others  is  so  con- 
structed, in  point  of  modulation,  as  to  reconduct 
the  ear,  in  an  easy  and  natural  manner,  to  the  first 
strain.  The  rondo  takes  its  name  from  the  drcum- 
stance  of  the  melody  going  round,  after  both  the 
second  and  third  strain,  to  the  first  strain,  with 
which  it  finally  closes. 

RONSARD,  PiEBRE  DE,  an  early  French  poet, 
who  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  lan- 
guage and  literature  of  his  country,  was  bom  of  a 
noble  family  of  Vendome,  in  1524.  Having  finished 
his  education,  he  resided  some  time  at  the  court  ot 
James  V.  of  Scotland,  and,  on  his  return  from  his 
travels,  was  employed  in  a  diplomatic  capadty  in 
Germany.  At  the  Floral  games,  at  Toulouse,  he 
triumphed  over  his  competitors,  and  received  a  sil- 
ver statue  of  Minerva,  which  he  presented  to 
Henry  II.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  that  prince, 
and  by  his  successors,  Frands  II.  and  Charles  IX. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  against  the 
Huguenots;  obtained  the  abbey  of  Bellozane;  and 
was  also  prior  of  St  Cosme,  near  Tours,  where  he 
died  in  1585.  His  writings,  consisting  of  sonnets, 
madrigals,  eclogues,  lyric  pieces,  elegies,  and  satires, 
and  an  epic  poem,  La  Franciade,  are  of  little  merit. 
See  France,  Ziterature  ofi  division  Poetn/m 

ROOF.     See  Architecture. 

ROOKE,  Sir  George,  an  English  admiral,  de- 
scended of  an  ancient  family,  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
was  bom  in  1650.  His  strong  predilection  for  a 
seafaring  life  induced  him  to  enter  the  royal  navy 
at  an  early  age,  in  which  he  rose  to  the  highest 
situations.  His  conduct  in  several  naval  expeditions 
under  king  William  and  queen  Anne  placed  his 
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name  higli  in  his  profession ;  especially  the  gallantry 
which  he  displayed  in  the  destruction  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  fleets  in  Vigo  bay,  1702,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Gibraltar,  in  1704.  Sir  George  occupied  a 
seat,  during  several  parliaments,  for  Portsmouth, 
and  another  at  the  council-hoard  of  the  lord  high 
admiral,  prince  George  of  Denmark.  His  votes  on 
several  occasions,  particularly  one  in  favour  of  Bar- 
ley as  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  in  1701, 
obscured  his  merits  in  the  eyes  of  the  court  party; 
the  value  of  his  services  was  depreciated,  and  lus 
good  fortune  ascribed  to  accident.  He  at  length 
retired  in  disgust  from  the  service  to  his  fiunily  seat 
in  Rent,  where  he  died  in  1709.  See  Campbell's 
Xires  of  the  Admirah, 

ROOT,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  denotes  any 
number  or  quantity,  which,  by  successive  multipli- 
cations into  itself,  produces  powers.  (SeeiW«r.) 
Thus  2  is  a  root  of  4,  8,  16,  because  2X2  =  4; 
2  X  2  X  2  =  8;  2  X  2  X  2  X  2  ^  16.  The 
power  is  named  from  the  number  of  the  fiM:tor8, 
and  the  root  is  named  from  the  power.  Thus  if  a 
quantity  be  multiplied  once  by  itself,  the  product 
is  called  the  second  power,  or  square,  and  the  quan- 
tity itself  Uie  square  root,  or  the  second  root  of 
the  product;  if  multiplied  twice,  we  have  the 
third  power,  or  cube,  and  the  quantity  is  the  cube 
root,  or  third  root;  and  so  on:  the  fourth  root  is 
the  Uquadrate.  Beyond  this  the  roots  are  com- 
monly called  the  fifth,  sixth,  ftc.  roots.  The  alge- 
braic sign  of  root  is  «/>  uid  the  fourth  root  of  six- 
teen, equal  to  two,  is  written  thus:  ^  16  =  2. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  algebraic  magnitudes : 
•B^l/  ia*  '^2ab^b*)r=a  -^b.  To  extract  the 
given  root  of  mathematical  expressions,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  mathematical  operations. 

ROOT  HUSBANDRY.  See  the  article  Ayru 
culture, 

ROOT,  of  plants.     See  FlaiU. 

ROPE,  in  mechanics.     See  Mechanics. 

R0PINES8 ;  a  frequent  disease  of  wines,  which 
have  undergone  an  incomplete  fermentation ;  or  of 
sweet  wines  that  have  been  bottled  too  soon.  It 
shows  itself  by  a  milky  or  flaky  sediment,  and  an 
ol\y  appearance  of  the  liquor  when  poured  out.  It 
arises  from  a  partial  combination  of  the  mucilagin- 
ous, extFBctive,  and  saccharine  principles  of  the 
wine. 

ROSA,  MOUNT  (Mons  Sylvius;);  the  highest 
saounit  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  separating  the  Valais 
from  Italy  (kt.  45«'  55'  N.).  (See  A^,)  Ac 
cording  to  the  latest  measurements,  it  is  about 
15,535  feet  hi^  being  from  200  to  250  feet  lower 
than  3font  Blanc,  (q.  v.)  From  the  ever-bloom- 
ing  gardens  of  the  Borromean  isles,  the  traveller 
arrives  in  nine  hours  at  Macugnaga,  at  the  foot  of 
the  glaciers  (q.  v.)  of  mount  Biosa.  The  valleys 
on  the  east  and  south  are  inhabited  by  people  of 
German  origin.  Those  on  the  west  are  uninha- 
bited. Mount  Rosa  derives  its  name  from  its  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  lofty  peaks,  rising  from  a 
centre  somewhat  like  the  leaves  of  a  rose.  Jos. 
Zumstcin  made  five  journeys  (1819 — 1822}  to  the 
summit.  In  1820,  he  passed  the  night  in  a  deft  in 
the  ice  twelve  frithoms  deep,  to  be  able  to  reach 
the  summit  the  next  day.  The  group  seems  to 
consist,  particubrly  in  its'upper  half,  of  mica  slate, 
which  alternates  occasionally  with  gneiss.  It  con- 
tains gold,  silver,  copper,  andiron  mines.  Granite, 
i»  large  masses,  is  found  only  at  the  foot  of  the 
moontatn.  Winter  and  summer  rye  ripen  here  at 
the  height  of  from  5500  to  60C0  feet;  the  grape, 


as  high  as  9090  feet  (on  the  northern  side  2200 
feet) ;  a  covering  of  green  turf  is  found  as  high  as 
9639  feet;  Hiepyrethrum  Alpimtm  and  IHufteuma 
pauciflorum  grow  1 1340  feet  above  the  sea,  on  rocks 
free  from  ice.  Between  the  north  and  south  side 
there  is  a  diiference  in  the  limit  of  vegetation  of 
almost  1000  feet.  The  limit  of  perpetual  snow  is, 
on  the  south  side,  9500  feet;  the  limit  of  trees, 
7000  feet — See  Der  Monte  Rota,  eine  topogra- 
phiache  uud  naturhistorisehe  Skaze  nebst  einem  An- 
hange  der  wm  Herm  Zumstein  gemachten  Heisen  zur 
Er$teigung  seiner  Gipfel  (Vienna,  1824). 

ROSA,  Salvator  ;  a  celebrated  painter,  distin- 
guished likewise  as  a  musician  and  a  poet.  He  was 
the  son  of  an  architect  and  siurveyor,  and  was  bom 
at  the  village  of  Renella,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
in  1615.  He  was  intended  for  the  church;  but 
leaving,  of  his  own  accord,  the  seminary  in  which 
he  had  been  placed  for  education,  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  music,  and 
with  such  success  that  he  became  a  skilful  composer. 
His  eldest  sister  having  married  Francesco  Francan- 
zani,  a  painter  of  cons^erable  talent,  Salvator,  from 
frequenting  his  work-room,  acquired  a  predilection 
for  the  art,  in  which  he  afterwards  excelled.  Heat 
first  amused  himself  with  copying  whatever  pleased 
his  fancy  in  the  paintings  of  lus  brother-in-law;  and 
his  latent  genius  being  thus  awakened,  his  sketches 
were  so  much  admired,  that  he  was  easily  persuaded 
to  adopt  painting  as  a  profession.  But  his  taste 
was  formed  more  firom  the  study  of  nature  among 
the  wilds  of  the  Appennines  than  from  the  lessons 
of  other  artists;  and  he  delighted  in  delineating 
scenes  of  gloomy  grandeur  and  terrible  magnifi- 
cence, to  which  tiie  boldness  of  his  conception,  and 
the  fidelity  of  his  representations,  communicate  a 
peculiar  degree  of  interest.  He  worked  for  some 
time  at  Naples  in  obscurity,  till,  one  of  his  pictures 
being  observed  by  the  fimious  painter  Lanfranco,  he 
generously  recommended  Salvator  to  notice,  and 
procured  him  effectual  patronage  and  support.  He 
removed  to  Rome,  where  he  established  his  reputa- 
tion, and  raised  himself  to  celebrity  and  independ- 
ence. He  afterwards  went  to  Florence,  where  he 
was  patronised  and  employed  by  the  grand-d  Jke  and 
other  members  of  the  femily  of  Medici.  At  length 
returning  to  Rome,  he  painted  many  pictures  for  the 
churches  in  that  dty,  where  he  died  in  1673.  His 
satires  and  other  poetical  productions  have  been 
often  printed,  under  the  title  of  Bime  di  Sahat&re 
Rosa,  Pittare  e  Poeta  NapoUtano,  On  account  of 
his  caustic  wit,  he  was  excluded  from  the  Roman 
academy.  Scnne  time  after,  the  academy  having 
refrised  admission  to  another  artist,  who  practised 
surgery  as  well  as  painting,  Salvator  Rosa  observed* 
that  it  was  very  injudicious  in  them,  as  the  academy 
greatly  needed  a  surgeon  to  rephu^  the  legs  and 
arms  that  the  members  daily  dislocated. 

ROSARY,  among  the  Catholics,  consists  of  a 
string  with  a  number  of  small  beads  of  different 
sizes,  which  they  use  in  saying  over  their  prayers. 
It  was  introduced,  according  to  some,  by  Dominicus 
de  Guzman,  the  founder  of  the  Dominican  friars,  in 
the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  There  are 
always  in  the  rosary  five  or  fifteen  divisions,  each 
containing  ten  small  beads  and  one  large  one;  for 
each  of  the  smaller  beads  an  Ave  Maria,  and  for  each 
of  the  larger  a  Paternoster  (q.  v.)  is  repeated.  The 
Benedictine  monks,  however,  as  early  as  the  sixth 
century,  are  said  to  have  repeated  their  prayers, 
while  at  their  work,  according  to  a  series  of  small 
beads,  which  were  fastened  upon  a  string.  In  honour 
b2 
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of  the  victory  obtained  over  the  Turks  at  Lepanto 
(Oct.  7,  1571),  pope  Gregory  XIU.,  in  1573,  insti- 
tuted the  festival  of  the  rosary,  wldch  is  annually 
solemnized  on  the  first  Sunday  of  October.  Pope 
Clement  XL  extended  this  festival  through  all  the 
Catholic  part  of  Western  Europe,  in  honour  of  the 
victory  gained  over  the  Turks  at  Peterwardein, 
Aug.  5,  1716.  The  Asiatic  worshippers  of  the 
Grand  La^u^  and  the  Mohammedans,  make  use  of 
a  nmilar  string,  provided  with  beads,  for  saying 
their  prayers.  The  string  of  the  Mohammedans  has 
ninety-nine  small  beads,  which  they,  in  their  pray- 
ers, drop  through  their  fingers,  one  after  the  other, 
while  they  recount  the  ninety-nine  qualities  of  the 
Deity  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  the  Koran. 
Their  beads  are  generally  made  of  holy  earth,  from 
Mecca  or  Medina. 

ROSCELLINUS.    See  iVbmtfiaZtsts. 

ROSCOE,  William,  the  weU-known  author  of 
the  Lives  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  and  Leo  the  Tenth, 
born  in  1752.  His  parents  were  in  an  humble  sphere 
of  life,  and  could  only  afford  him  a  common  school 
education ;  and  even  this  was  interrupted.  At  an 
early  age  he  was  articled  to  an  attorney  in  Liver- 
pool, and  this  obliged  him  to  study  the  Latin  lan- 
guage; but  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  what 
was  necessary  to  his  profession ;  by  dint  of  hard 
study,  he  read  and  made  himself  master  of  the  most 
distinguished  Latin  classics.  In  this  he  was  assisted 
by  a  friend.  He  next  studied  the  Italian  and  French 
languages,  and  in  the  former  he  became  uncommonly 
proficient.  He  still  found  time  to  attend  to  his 
business,  and  to  peruse  the  EngUsh  poets.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen,  he  commenced  poet,  and  composed 
Mount  Pleasant,  a  descriptive  poem.  Having  fin- 
ished his  clerkship,  he  was  taken  into  partnenhip, 
by  Mr  Aspinall,  an  attorney  of  considerable  prac- 
tice ;  and  he  carried  on  the  whole  of  the  business,  to 
which  he  paid  a  strict  attention.  During  this  period 
he  contracted  a  friendship  with  Doctor  Enfield  and 
Doctor  Aikin.  Painting  and  statuary  were  also 
objects  of  hb  attention,  and  in  1773,  he  read,  at  the 
society  in  Liverpool*  an  ode  on  those  subjects,  and 
also  sometimes  read  lectures  there.  When  the 
question  of  the  slave  trade  was  brought  before  the 
public,  Mr  Rosooe  took  a  warm  part  in  favour  of 
the  abolition,  and  most  cordially  joined  BIr  Clark- 
son  in  his  endeavours.  He  also  wrote  a  reply  to  a 
Spanish  Jesuit  on  that  sul^ect.  His  Scriptural  Re- 
futation  of  a  Pamphlet  on  the  Licitness  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  and  his  Wrongs  of  Africa,  appeared  in 
17S8 ;  and,  in  1795,  he  brought  out  the  work  which 
has  gained  him  so  much  celebrity — the  Life  of  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici  (2  vols.  4to,  1705).  About  the 
year  1797*  Mr  Roscoe  retired  from  the  practice  of 
an  attorney,  and  entered  himself  as  a  student  of 
Gray*s  Inn,  with  a  view  to  the  bar.  During  this 
period  he  had  leisure  for  other  studies,  and  pub- 
lished the  Nurse,  a  poem,  from  the  Italian,  and  wrote 
the  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  X.  (4  vols.  1805.) 
Though  the  Life  of  Leo  is  not  equal  to  his  Lorenzo, 
it  is  a  composition  which  displays  talent  and  exten- 
sive research.  Mr  Roscoe  being  attached  to  the 
whig  party,  they  supported  him  as  a  candidate  to 
represent  Liverpool,  and  he  was  successful,  but  at 
the  next  election  was  thrown  out.  He  had  some  time 
before,  entered  into  business  at  Liverpool  as  a  bank* 
er,  but  was  unsuccessful.  He  died  in  June,  1631. 
Mr  Roscoe  was  the  author  of  several  political  pam- 
phlets, and  the  great  mover  and  supporter  of  several 
public  works  in  Liverpool.  To  the  botanic  garden  i 
and  to  the  Athcneum  he  lent  much  effective  assist-  [ 


anoe.  His  Life  and  Correspondence  were  published 
(1833,  2  vols.  8vo.)  by  his  son,  Henry  Roscoe,  a 
barrister-at-law,  who  himself  died  in  1836,  in  his 
thirty-seventh  year.  Mr  Henry  Roscoe  was  the 
author  of  several  important  professional  works, 
particularly  a  Treatise  on  Real  Property,  and,  like 
his  father,  possessed  an  extensive  acquaintance  with 
polite  literature,  and  was  favourably  known  as  an 
elegant  and  accomplished  writer. 

ROS(:OMMON ;  an  inland  county  of  Irehmd,  in 
the  province  of  Connaught,  about  sixty  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  and  thirty-seven  broad  from  east 
to  west.  Its  surfiice  is  in  general  flat,  except  at  the 
northern  extremity,  and  is  varied  with  extensive 
bogs,  rocky  tracts,  and  intermediate  pastures.  The 
hiUs  on  the  north  are  called  the  Carlow  Mountains. 
The  Shannon  is  navigable  in  its  passage  by  Ros- 
common. The  Suck,  its  tributary,  flows  between 
this  county  and  Galway.  Lough  Key  is  the  prin- 
cipal lake.  Agriculture  constitutes  the  chief  occu- 
pation of  the  inhabitants;  and  the  fertile  limestone 
soil  of  the  district  seconds  the  industrious  exertions 
of  the  husbandman.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  of 
prime  quality,  are  grown  here ;  and  no  county  in 
Connaught  exceeds  this  in  sweetness  of  pasture. 
There  is  an  excellent  breed  of  horses  here,  adapted 
to  the  saddle  or  to  draught.  To  this  county  also 
belongs  a  portion  of  the  valuable  coal-field,  under- 
lying the  western  counties,  and  usually  termed  the 
Comuuight  coal  district.  The  manufactures  here 
are  not  extensive ;  they  consist  of  linen  and  coarse 
woollens,  the  latter  principally  for  home  consump- 
tion.  The  baronies  are  Athlone,  Ballymore,  Ilan, 
Boyle,  Ballintobber,  and  Moycanie.  The  princi- 
pal towns  are  Athlone,  a  borough,  part  of  which  is 
situated  in  the  county  of  Westmeath ;  Roscommon, 
the  capital  of  the  shire ;  Elphin,  an  ancient  dty ; 
Boyle,  Stokestown  and  Athleague.  Population  of 
the  county  in  1831,  239,903. 

ROSCOMMON,  Wentworth  Dillon,  earl  of, 
was  bom  in  Ireland,  in  1633,  and  was  educated  at 
Caen,  in  Normandy.  Returning  to  England  on  the 
restoration,  he  plunged  into  the  dissipation  of  the 
dissolute  court,  ruined  his  estate  by  gaming,  became 
involved  in  quarrels,  and  found  it  necessary  to  go 
to  Ireland.  Here  he  pursued  nearly  the  same 
course,  and  soon  after  returned  to  England.  From 
this  time  he  began  to  act  with  more  discretion,  and 
became  distingidshed  among  the  wits  of  the  day.  On 
the  accession  of  James  IL  he  went  to  Italy,  and 
died  at  Rome  in  1684.  His  principal  production  is 
the  poetical  Essay  on  Translated  Verne.  Johnson 
calls  him  the  most  correct  writer  of  English  verse 
before  Dryden. 

ROSE.  The  rose  has  always  been  the  favourite 
flower  among  dvilixed  nations.  The  beauty  of  its 
foliage,  the  elegance  of  its  form,  the  large  size  and 
agreeable  tints  of  the  flowers,  toj^ther  with  their 
delicious  fragrance,  have  all  conspired  to  acquire  for 
it  the  distinction  of  the  queen  of  flowers.  The 
species  of  rose  are  numerous,  and  are  extremely 
difllcult  to  distinguish.  All  seem  to  be  exclusively 
confined  to  the  temperate  and  cold  parts  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  They  are  spiny  shrubs,  with 
pinnated  leaves,  provided  with  stipules  at  theii 
base,  the  flowers  are  very  large,  and  are  disposed, 
in  a  greater  or  less  number,  at  the  summit  of  the 
branches,  or  upon  lateral  branchlets ;  the  calyx  is 
enlarged  below,  and  contracted  at  its  orifice,  where 
it  divides  into  five  lanceolate  segments ;  the  corolla 
consists  of  five  heart-shaped  petals,  and  the  stamens 
are   numerous;    the    seeds   arc   very   numerous^ 
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with  a  Mft  of  down,  and  are  attached 
to  the  interior  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  which, 
after  flowering,  takes  the  form  of  a  fleshy  glo- 
bular, or  OToid  berry.  The  rose  has  given  its 
name  to  a  distinct  fiunily  of  plants,  the  roaact^, 
comprehending  the  apple,  peach,  cherry,  raspberry, 
strawberry,  he  Roses  in  general  are  not  delicate 
with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  but  flourish 
in  almost  every  kind.  Their  easy  culture  has  dis- 
tributed them  into  almost  every  garden.  The 
colour  is,  in  diflTerent  species  and  varieties,  red, 
white,  yellow,  purple,  or  striped,  either  simple  or 
in  almost  numberless  shades  ind  mixtures;  the 
flowers  are  single,  semidouble,  and  double.  Many 
hundred  varieties  are  enumerated  in  the  catalogues, 
and  new  ones  are  produced  annually  :  some  of  them 
are  quite  black.  New  varieties  are  obtained  from 
seed,  but  the  usual  mode  of  propagation  is  by 
layers.  All  will  grow  by  cuttings,  and  some  freely, 
bat  this  mode  is  seldom  resorted  to.  For  preserv- 
ing delicate  varieties,  the  best  mode  seems  decid- 
edly that  of  budding  on  hardier  sorts.  To  produce 
strong  flowers,  requires  some  attention  in  pruning: 
old  wood  should  be  yearly  cut  out;  and  the  young 
shoots  thinned  and  shortened  according  to  their 
strength,  and  whether  number  or  magnitude  of 
flowers  be  desired.  Where  very  large  roses  are 
wanted,  all  the  buds,  except  that  on  the  extreme 
point  of  each  shoot  riiould  be  pinched  oflT  as  soon  as 
they  make  their  appearance,  and  the  plant  libenlly 
supplied  with  water.  Some  roses  are  cultivated  on 
a  Is^  scale  for  commercial  purposes,  for  distilling 
rose  wst^r,  and  for  making  ottar  or  essential  oil  of 
roMcs.  Six  pounds  of  rose  petals  will  impregnate,  by 
distillation,  a  gallon  of  water  strongly  with  their 
odour ;  but  a  hundred  pounds  scarcely  affords  half 
an  ounce  of  ottar.  (See  Ottar  of  Roaen.)  Perfumers, 
distillers,  and  confectioners  make  great  use  of  the 
perfume  of  the  rose.  A  conserve  and  a  sirup,  which 
are  used  in  medicine,  are  also  prepared  from  their 
petals :  these  last,  if  bruised  and  reduced  to  a  paste, 
moulded  and  dried,  wiU  preserve  their  fragrance  for 
many  yean.  In  the  north  of  Europe,  the  berries  of 
the  rose  with  the  addition  of  sugar,  are  sometimes 
employed  m  the  preparation  of  domestic  wines;  and 
the  pulp,  in  a  dried  state,  affords  a  grateful  ingre- 
dient in  sauces^  The  leaves  of  every  kind  of  rose 
have  been  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  tea,  and 
are  employed  in  currjring  the  finer  kinds  of  leather. 

ROSE  ACACIA  {robuda  hitpida) ;  a  highly  or- 
namental,  flowering  shrub,  inhabiting  the  southern 
parts  of  the  AUe^iany  mountains,  and  now  fre- 
quently seen  in  gardens,  in  Europe.  It  is  a  species 
of  locust,  and  the  flowers  resemble  those  of  the 
coannon  locust,  but  are  very  large  and  rose-coloured. 
Their  beauty  is  enhanced  by  the  brown,  bristly 
covering  of  the  stalks  and  calyx;  they  somewhat 
resemble  the  moss  rose,  in  this  respect.  The  stem 
is  very  hispid.     See  Loctut, 

ROSE  FEAST.  At  Salency  (a  village  near 
Noyoo,  in  the  d-devant  Picardy,  now  department 
of  the  Oise),  a  festival,  of  a  peculiar  kind,  is  cele- 
brated June  8.  A  girl  is  selected  (formerly  by  the 
seigneur,  at  present  probably  by  the  justice  of  the 
peace),  from  three  most  distinguished  for  female 
rirtues.  Her  name  is  even  pronounced  from  the 
pulpit,  that  objections  may  be  made  to  her.  She  is 
afterwards  conducted  in  procession  to  the  church, 
where  she  hears  the  vesper  service,  kneeling  in  a 
place  of  honour.  After  this  she  used  to  open  aball 
in  the  erening  with  the  seigneur.  She  receives  a 
present.     The  girl  is  called  la  rotiire,  because  she 


is  adorned  with  roses.  The  feast  was  imitated  in 
several  other  places,  (e.  g.  at  Surenne,  near  Paris.) 
Though  the  effect  has  been  good,  it  is  undoubtedly 
exaggerated  by  some  travellers.  The  8th  of  June 
is  the  day  of  St  Medard,  bishop  of  Noyon,  (475  to 
545,)  and  tradition  says  he  established  the  festival, 
but  the  Bollandists  (q.  v.)  mention  nothing  of  this 
fact.  It  is  more  probable  that  its  foundation  dates 
from  the  time  of  Louis  XIII.  From  him  comes  the 
rilver  clasp  which  holds  the  wreath  of  roses  together; 
and  to  his  time  probably  belongs  the  picture  of  the 
first  rose  feast  in  the  church  of  Salency. 

ROSE  OF  JERICHO  {ontataHca  hierickuntia): 
a  cruciferous  plant,  growing  in  the  arid  wastes  of 
Arabia  and  Palestine,  whidb  possesses  the  curious 
property  of  recovering  its  original  form,  however 
dry  it  may  be,  upon  immersion  in  water.  The 
generic  name  has  been  applied  to  it  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, and,  in  the  Gfreek,  signifies  resurrectitm. 
It  is  a  small,  annual,  herbaceous  plant,  three  or  four 
inches  high,  with  minute  white  flowers,  which  are 
succeeded  by  a  little  pod,  divided  into  two  cells, 
each  containing  one  or  two  seeds..  When  the  seeds 
are  ripe,  the  leaves  fall  off,  the  branches  curl  inwards, 
and  interlace,  forming  a  rounded  peUet  about  as 
large  as  the  fist,  whi(£  is  torn  up  and  rolled  over 
the  sands  by  the  autumnal  winds.  In  this  state,  if 
moistened,  it  gradually  unrolls  its  branches,  and 
contracts  again  into  a  ball  as  it  becomes  dry.  This 
circumstance  has  often  been  taken  advantage  of  to 
impose  on  credulous  persons. 

ROSE-WOOD  (an^rts  baUamiferay,  a  small 
West  Indian  tree,  the  wood  of  which  forms  an  im- 
portant article  of  commerce,  and  is  much  used  by 
cabinet-makers  for  the  covering  or  veneering  of 
tables  and  other  furniture.  Its  grain  is  of  a  dark 
colour,  and  very  beautiful.  The  tree  yields  an 
odoriferous  balsam,  much  esteemed  as  a  medicine 
in  various  diseases,  and  as  an  external  application. 
A  species  of  amyris  grows  wild  in  East  Florida; 
but  it  is  little  known. 

ROSEMARY  (rosemarimu  qffieinaliM)',  a  shrub- 
by, aromatic  plant,  growing  wild  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Europe.  It  belongs  to  the  labtaUt,  and 
has  but  two  stamens.  The  stem  is  three  or  four 
feet  high,  bearing  opposite  linear  and  sessile  leaves 
which  are  smooth  and  shining  above,  and  whitish 
and  cottony  on  their  inferior  surface ;  the  flowers 
are  pale-blue,  or  almost  ash-coloured,  and  disposed 
in  little  racemes,  which  arise  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  towards  the  extremities  of  the  branches: 
they  expand  in  April  and  May.  All  parts  of  the 
plant  have  a  strong  and  penetrating  odour.  The 
leaves  are  used  in  Italy  for  seasoning  certain  dishes. 
Rosemary  is  tonic  and  stimulant,  and  formerly  en- 
joyed considerable  repute  as  a  medicine,  but  is  now 
rarely  employed.  It  yields,  by  distillation,  a  lights 
pale,  essential  oil,  of  great  fragrance.  It  is  less 
used  in  medicine  than  as  an  aromatic,  and  is  the 
principal  ingredient  in  Hungary  water. — A  second 
species  of  rosemary  is  found  towards  the  southern 
extreme  of  South  America.     . 

ROSENMULLER,  John  George,  a  celebrated 
German  theologian  (bom  in  1736,  died  in  1815), 
was  professor  of  theology  at  Erlangen  and  Leipsic, 
and  distinguished  himself  as  a  preacher,  and  by  his 
activity  in  the  cause  of  education.  Of  his  numerous 
works,  we  shall  mention  only  his  Scholia  in  N.  7es- 
tament^t  and  his  JJiat.    Jnterpretationia  Lihromm 

Sacrorum  (5  vols.,  1795 — 1814) His  son  Ernest 

Frederic  Charles,  a  distinguished  Orientalist,  bom 
in  1768,  was  educated  at  Leipsic,  where  he  heard 
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the  lectures  of  Moras,  Plainer,  Beck,  &c.  In  1795, 
he  was  extraordinary  professor  of  Arabic,  and,  in 
1813,  ordinary  pro^stor  of  Oriental  literature. 
Among  his  works  are  his  valuable  Scholia  in  Vet. 
Testamentum:  Scholia  in  Nov.  Testamentum ;  the 
East,  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Times  (6  vols.,  1818 
— 20) ;  Manual  of  Biblical  Antiquities,  and  Manual 
of  Biblical  Criticism  and  Exegesis  (4  vols.,  in  Ger- 
man). These  works  contain  a  great  mass  of  valua- 
ble matter,  critical,  exegetical,  geographical,  and 
historical.  Rosenmuller  has  also  rendered  import- 
ant services  to  Oriental  literature  by  his  Institu- 
tiones  Lingua  Arahicm  (1818);  Arabum  Adagia; 
Analecta  Arabica  (1826,  2  vols.),  &c. — A  second 
son,  John  Christopher  (bora  1771,  died  1820),  was 
an  eminent  anatomist,  and  (1802)  professor  of  ana- 
tomy and  surgery  at  Leipsic.  Besides  some  writ- 
ings on  subjects  of  natural  history,  he  was  the 
author  of  Anatomico-Surgical  Delineations  (German 
and  Latin,  1804^12,  3  parts).  Manual  of  Anatomy, 
and  of  several  articles  in  Pierer*s  Medical  Diction- 
ary, and  other  periodicals,  and  of  various  other 
literary  works. 

ROSES,  War  of  the,  from  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.  (1452)  to  that  of  Hen^  VII.  (1486).  See 
Britain  and  England:  also  Edward  IV,  and  V., 
Richard  IIL,  and  Henry  VL  and  VIL 

ROSETTA;  a  dty  of  Eg^pt,  near  the  mouth 
of  that  branch  of  the  Nile  anciently  called  theJSo/- 
hitiCf  now  commonly  called  the  canal  of  Hoaetta 
(see  A^/c);  kt.  31°  24'  N.;  Ion.  30<»28''E.;  popu- 
lation, 13,500,  principally  Copts.  Rosettaistiiou^t 
to  have  been  built  by  the  caliphs,  in  tiie  ninth 
century.  It  is  important  as  a  depot  of  goods  brought 
down  the  river,  and  forms  the  medium  of  commu- 
nication between  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  The 
dty  IS  more  neatly  built  than  the  other  Egyptian 
dties,  and  is  particularly  distinguished  for  the 
beauty  and  luxuriant  vegetation  of  its  environs. 
The  streets  are  not,  however,  broad;  and,  as  the 
houses  are  of  severed  stories,  each  projecting  over 
that  beneath,  they  nearly  meet  at  the  top,  which 
promot«s  coolness,  but  gives  a  gloomy  appearance 
to  the  place.  The  celebrated  Rosetta  stone  was 
found  here  during  the  French  campaign  in  Egypt. 
See  Hieroglgphics. 

ROSETTA  STONE See  Hieroglyphics ;  also 

the  work  of  the  marquis  Spineto  on  Hieroglyphics, 
mentioned  in  that  article.  In  his  work,  a  full  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  deci- 
phering the  hieroglyphics,  for  which  this  stone 
furnished  the  first  means.  There  is  also  a  transla- 
tion of  the  curious  decree,  which  is  partly  reprinted 
in  Stuart's  Translation  of  Greppo's  Essay  on  the 
Hieroglyphic  System. 

ROSICRUCIANS;  members  of  a  sodety  the 
existence  of  which  became  known,  unexpectedly, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centurv.  Its 
object  was,  ostensibly,  the  reformation  of  state, 
church,  and  individuals;  but  doser  examination 
showed  that  the  discovery  of  the  philosopher's  stone 
was  the  true  object  of  the  fully  initiated.  A  cer- 
tain Christian  Rosenkreuz,  who  was  said  to  have 
lived  long  among  the  Bramins,  in  Egypt,  &c.,  was 
pretended  to  have  founded  the  order,  in  the  four- 
teenth century;  but  the  real  founder  is  believed 
to  have  been  Andrea,  a  German  scholar,  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century,  whose  object,  as 
is  thought,  was  to  purify  religion,  which  had  been 
degraded  by  scholastic  philosophy.  Others  think  that 
he  only  gave  a  new  character  to  a  society  founded 
before  him,  by  Agrippa  von  Nettesheim.     Krause 


(mentioned  in  the  article  Masonry,  Free)  says  that 
Andrea  occupied  himself  from  early  youth  with  the 
plan  of  a  secret  society  for  the  improvement  of  man- 
kind. In  1614,  he  published  his  famous  Rdbr- 
mation  of  the  whole  wide  World,  and  Fama 
Fratemitatis,  Christian  enthusiasts  and  alchemists 
considered  the  sodety  poetically  described  in  those 
books  as  one  really  existing ;  and  thus  Andrea  be- 
came the  author  of  the  later  Rosicrudan  fraterni- 
ties, which  extended  over  Europe,  and  were  eve» 
brought  into  connexion  with  free-masonry.  After 
a  number  of  books  had  been  written  on  the  Rod- 
cracian  system,  and  the  whole  exploded,  the  inte- 
rest in  the  Rosicradans  was  revived,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  consequence  of 
the  abolition  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  the  stories 
of  their  secret  machinations,  as  well  as  of  the  frauds 
of  Cagliostro  and  other  notorious  impostors. 

ROSIERE,  LA.     See  Rose  FeasU. 

ROSIN.     See  Resin. 

ROSKOLNICIANS,al8o  RASKOLNICIANS; 
schismatics  of  the  Russian  Greek  church.  They 
call  themselves  Starowerzi  (i.  e.  following  the  old 
faith),  or  Isbraniki  (i.  e.  elected).  They  suffered 
much  persecution  under  Peter  the  Great.  Catha- 
rine II.  gave  them  religious  liberty.  Blany  tribes 
of  Cossacks  and  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Siberia  belong  to  this  sect. 

ROSLIN;  a  small  village,  in  the  county  of  Mid 
Lothian,  parish  of  Lasswade,  distant  from  Edin- 
bui^h,  seven  miles  south-west.  The  village  is  in- 
habited only  by  fiunilies  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  some  import- 
ance, made  a  burgh  of  barony  by  James  IL  (of 
Scotiand),  and  priioleged  with  the  right  of  holding 
markets  and  fairs,  but  is  now  chiefly  remarkable 
on  account  of  its  ruined  castle  and  collegiate  chapeL 
Roslin  Castle  is  of  uncertain  origin,  but  it  was  the 
andent  seat  of  the  St  Clairs  or  Sinclairs,  who  lived 
here  in  great  splendour  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It 
is  situated  on  a  detached  rock,  in  a  deep  glen,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river  North  Esk;  but  the 
station,  though  highly  pleasant  and  romantic,  seems 
by  no  means  adapted  for  a  fortress,  as  it  is  com- 
manded by  hills  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 
The  access  to  it  is  by  a  bridge  over  a  deep  gulley, 
and  through  a  gate,  originally  of  great  strength.  In 
1554,  it  WBS  buraed  by  the  forces  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  the  present  buildings  were  chiefly  erected  since 
that  period.  Roslin  Chapel  was  founded  in  1446 
by  William  St  Clair,  prince  of  Orkney  and  duke 
of  Odenborough,  for  a  provost,  six  prebendaries, 
and  two  singing  boys ;  and  dedicated  to  St  Matthew 
the  Evangelist.  This  stracture  is  incomplete,  con- 
sisting only  of  the  chancel,  and  part  of  the  transept. 
It  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  richly  oraamented.  The 
interior,  sixty-nine  feet  in  length  and  thirty-four  in 
brradth,  is  divided  into  a  centre  and  aisles  by  two 
ranges  of  clustered  pillars,  adoraed  with  sculptured 
foliage,  and  figures  of  exquidte  workmanship. 
RosUn  was  created  a  British  earldom  in  1801. 

ROSOGLIO,oa  ROSOLI;  originally  sometimes 
used  as  a  generic  term  for  the  creams,  or  superfine 
liqueurs  (see  Liqueurs^  but  is  more  genendly  ap- 
plied to  a  certain  spedes  of  these. 

ROSS,  Man  Of.  (See  Kyrel)  The  village 
of  Ross  is  in  Herefordshire,  twelve  miles  south- 
east of  Hereford,  and  a  hundred  and  fifteen  north- 
west of  London. 

ROSS,  Alexander;  a  very  voluminous  writer, 
on  political,  religious,  and  philosophical  subjects, 
was  bora  in  Aberdeen  in  151K),  and  died  in  1654. 
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He  was  master  of  the  gnunmar-school  of  South- 
ampton, and  chaplain  to  Charles  I.  The  titles  of 
his  numerous  works,  which  are  now  entirely  for- 
gDtten«  it  is  needless  to  enumerate.  He  ig  now 
chiefly  remembered  from  the  celebrated  couplet  in 
Hudibras: 

**  TVn)  WW  m  uidrat  mg^  pUlo*o|ili«r, 
Who  had  rrad  Ali*zaiid«r  Row  orer/* 

ROSS,  Alexandek,  the  author  of  the  "For- 
tunate Shepherdess,"  a  Scottish  poem  of  consider- 
able merit,  was  bom  in  Aberdeenshire,  in  1699. 
His  ftther  was  a  fiumer  in  easy  circumstances,  and 
he  received  a  good  education  in  the  Blareschal  col- 
lege, Aberdeen.  After  acting  as  tutdr  for  some 
time,  he  was,  in  1732,  appointed  schoolmaster  of 
Lochlee,  a  wild  parish,  in  Angus-shire;  and  the  rest 
of  his  fife  was  spent  in  discharging  the  duties  of 
this  humble  office.  It  was  not  tUl  he  was  nearly 
seventy  years  of  age  that  he  first  appeared  as  an 
author.  In  1768,  was  published,  at  Aberdeen, 
with  the  patronage  of  Dr  Beatde,  "  Helenore,  or 
the  Fortunate  Shepherdess,**  a  poem  which  has 
gone  through  numerous  editions,  and  which  in  the 
north  of  Soitland  disputes  popularity  with  Ramsay 
and  Bums.  Its  chief  merit  consists  in  desciiptioiis 
of  scenery  and  of  the  habits  of  a  rude  and  pastoral 
Ufe,  ICany  of  Ross's  songs  are  still  fiivourites  with 
his  countrymen.  We  may  mention  *The  Rock 
and  the  Wee  Pickle  Tow,' '  To  the  Begging  we  will 
go,'  and  *  Woo'd  and  Married  and  a'.'  Ross  died 
in  1784,  leaving  a  vast  number  of  pieces  in  manu- 
script, which,  however,  have  never  been  published. 

ROSS-SHIRE;  an  extensive  maritime  county  in 
the  north  of  Scothmd,  bounded  on  the  north  and 
north-east  by  Sutherland,  and  on  the  south  by  In- 
Temess-shire.  It  has  the  main  part  of  Cromarty- 
shire on  the  east,  and  is  throughout  interspersed 
with  minute  portions  of  that  county.  On  the  west 
eoast  it  eomprehends  the  island  of  Lewis,  and  some 
smaller  islands.  On  the  east  coast,  the  county 
terainBtes  in  an  obtuse  point,  but  on  the  western 
shores,  whidi  «re  mudi  indented  by  arms  of  the 
sea,  the  land  extends  sixty  miles  from  north  to 
south.  The  most  northerly  point  of  the  county  in 
the  mainland  is  in  lat.  58«>  30"  north,  and  the  most 
southerly  57^.  The  shire  contains  a  superficies  of 
S427|  square  geographical  miles,  of  which  the  in- 
terspersed parts  of  Cromarty-shire  form  260.  Lewis 
contains  431  square  miles.  The  number  of  acres 
in  the  mainland  is  about  2^071,466,  and  in  Lewis 
359,003.  Of  the  first  number,  220,466  belong  to 
Cronarty-shire,  and  5973  to  the  district  of  Ferin- 
tosh,  which  is  part  of  the  county  of  Nairn.  The 
whole  of  this  extensive  territory,  except  a  portion 
on  the  east  aide,  called  Easter  Ross,  is  mountain- 
ous, wild,  and  pastoraL  The  mountains  are  for 
the  most  part  in  groups.  Ben  Wyvis  is  esteemed 
the  highest,  and  rises  about  3720  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  west  coast 
abounds  in  magnificent  mountain  scenery,  and  the 
interior  is  in  general  picturesque.  The  eastern 
part  of  the  county  is  pleasing  in  its  aspect,  and 
possesses  all  the  attributes  of  a  rich  champaign 
country.  The  chief  rivers  on  the  east  side  of  Ross- 
shire  are  the  Conan,  which  flows  into  the  Cromarty 
Firth,  and  the  Oikel  and  the  Carron,  flowing  into 
the  Dornoch  firth.  The  Isrgest  river  on  the  west 
roast  is  the  Ewe,  which  has  a  short  course  from 
Loch  Maree.  The  Conan,  and  its  principal  branch 
the  Ramey  or  Black- Water,  form  some  falls  of  con- 
sderable  height  and  beauty.  The  indentations  of 
the  sea  on  t£e  west  coast,  or  salt  water  hikes,  pro-. 


ceeding  frt>m  north  to  south,  are  Loch  Enard,  Loch 
Broom,  Little  Loch  Broom,  Loch  Greinord,  Loch 
Ewe,  Gairloch,  Loch  Torridon,  Loch  Keeshom, 
Loch  Carron,  and  Loch  Alsh,  with  its  inner  south- 
erly arm,  Loch  Duich.  The  county  has  a  great 
number  of  lakes  of  fresh  water  in  the  interior,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  Loch  Maree. 

As  regards  sgriculture  this  county  may  be  consi- 
dered as  consisting  of  three  districts;  namely,  the 
East  coast,  where  the  land  is  suited  for  the  culture 
of  grain,  and  where  fimning  has  been  brought  to  a 
high  state  of  perfection;  the  Central  Highlimila^ 
partly  adapted  for  grain,  and  partly  for  pasture; 
and  the  west  coast,  which  is  fitted  only  for  past- 
urage, being  rugged  and  mountainous.  Great  num- 
bers of  horses,  cattle,  goats,  and  especially  sheep, 
are  fed  on  the  hills,  which  likewise  abound  with 
game ;  and  the  sea,  lochs,  and  rivers  are  much  fre- 
quented by  water-fowl.  Limestone  and  free-stone 
approaching  to  the  nature  of  marble,  are  found 
here;  ironstone  is  abundant;  and  a  rich  vein  of 
silver  and  lead  ore  has  been  discovered  in  the  parish 
of  Alness.  The  three  royal  burghs  in  this  county 
are  Tain,  Dingwall,  and  Fortrose.  The  prindpid 
Highland  chins  here  are  the  Mackenzies,  the 
Rosses,  the  Erasers,  the  Mackays,  the  Macraes, 
and  the  Munroes.  Rosabire  with  Cromarty,  con- 
tains thirty-one  complete  parishes,  and  part  of  two 
other  parochial  divisions. — In  1801,  the  population 
of  Ross  and  Cromarty  shires  was  53,525;  in  1811 
it  was  60,853;  in  1821  it  was  68,828;  and  in  1831, 
it  was  74,820. 

ROSSBACH;  a  village,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Saxony,  between  Naumburg  and  Merseburg, 
fiimous  for  the  decisive  victory  which  Frederic  the 
Great  obtained  there  over  the  imperial  and  French 
troops  under  marshal  Soubise,  November  5,  1757. 

ROSSBERG;  a  mountain  in  Switzerland,  near 
the  east  bank  of  lake  Zug,  and  not  €u  from  Righi. 
In  1806,  in  consequence  of  a  long  continuance  of 
heavy  rain,  a  large  mass  detached  itself,  and  covered 
with  desolation  the  valley  of  Goldau.  Part  of  it 
reached  lake  Lowers,  which  rose  above  its  banks. 
Above  a  hundred  lives  were  lost  by  this  disaster. 

ROSSTRAPPE  Ckorte'a  hoof^iuirk);  one  of  the 
finest  spots  in  the  Hartz  mountains,  near  the  vil- 
lage Thale,  on  the  river  Bode,  above  which  the 
rocks  rise  830  feet.  One  of  these,  a  rugged  and 
predpitous  peak,  has  on  its  top  an  indentation  like 
the  print  of  the  hoof  of  a  gigantic  horse,  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  ndghbouring  district. 

ROSTOCK;  a  se^rt  of  the  Baltic,  in  Meck- 
lenburgh-Schwerin,  with  19,024  inhabitants,  among 
whom  no  Jew  is  suffered.  It  was  a  member  of  the 
Hansa  (q.  v.)  from  the  earfiest  time  of  this  league 
to  1630,  when  the  greater  league  was  dissolved. 
Its  former  importance  was  great.  Its  university 
was  founded  in  1419;  it  has  twenty-three  profe*- 
torcB  crdinariif  but  is  one  of  the  less  important  uni- 
versities of  Germany.  No  subject  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  can  have  an  appointment  in  that  country 
under  the  government,  without  having  studied  for 
some  time  in  Rostock.  There  are  generally  but 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  students  there.  The 
library  has  about  80,000  vols.  Lat.  N.  54^  (y  I''; 
Ion.  E.  12«  12^  W.  It  is  the  hurgest  dty  of  the 
grand-duchy.  In  1824,  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  vessels  entered  this  port,  and  five  hundred  and 
seventeen  cleared  out. 

ROSTOPSCHIN,  Feodor,  count,  was  born  in 
1760,  of  an  ancient  Russian  family.  He  entered 
the  imperial  guards  as  a  lieutenant,  and  afterwards 
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travelled  into  foreigii  countries.  He  was  afterwardt 
highly  promoted  under  Paul  I.,  and  loaded  with 
orders,  hut  afterwards  dismissed  in  disgrace.  Un- 
der Alexander,  he  obtained  the  important  post  of 
governor  of  Moscow,  and  exercised  an  important 
influence  over  the  campaign  of  1812,  even  if  the 
assertion  of  the  French,  that  the  burning  of  the  city 
was  his  work,  should  he  untrue.  He  himself  decid- 
edly denied  this  charge  in  his  Vfrite  nor  Vlmeendie 
de  Moacono  (Paris,  1824).  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  he  caused  his  villa  near  Moscow  to  be  bumt» 
and  took  measures  for  the  destruction  of  the  maga- 
zines in  that  city.  Buturlin  calls  him  the  author 
of  the  conflagration,  and  the  public  voice  in  Russia 
coincides  with  this  opinion.  In  1814,  he  accom- 
panied the  emperor  Alexander  to  the  congress  at 
Vienna.  He  afterwards  travelled,  and  spent  several 
years  in  Paris,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  fiunilies,  and  united 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  a  grandson  of  the  cele- 
brated count  Segw  (French  ambassador  to  tiie 
court  of  Catharine  IL).  He  returned  to  Russia, 
and  died  in  Moscow,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1826. 

ROSTRA  (incorrectly  roitrum);  a  tribunal 
(mtggutut)  in  tiie  forum  in  Rome,  whence  the  ora- 
tors  used  to  harangue  the  people,  so  called  from  the 
beaks  (rottra)  of  the  ships  taken  from  the  Antiates, 
with  which  it  was  adorned. 

ROT,  DRT.     See  Ihry  Rot, 

ROTA  OE  RUOTA  ROMANA;  the  highest 
papal  court  of  appeal,  whose  jurisdiction  extends 
over  all  Catholic  Christendom,  and  which  decides 
not  only  spiritual  controversies,  but  all  questions 
concerning  ecdestastical  benefices  of  a  value  above 
^re  hundred  weudi ;  and  the  decisions  thereof  have 
the  highest  authority,  derived  from  the  doctrine  (^ 
the  pope's  infallibility.  The  rote  Bomana  has  a 
collegiate  constitution,  and  consists  of  twelve  pre- 
lates, of  whom  three  must  be  Romans,  one  a  Oer- 
nuui,  one  a  Frenchman,  and  one  a  Spaniard.  They 
coUectivelv  bear  the  title  of  audUori  deila  roia,  or 
auditors  of  the  holy  apostolical  palace,  because  their 
sessions  are  held  semi-weekly  in  the  palace  of  the 
pope.  The  name  of  this  court  b  derived,  perhaps, 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  floor  of  their  hall  is 
overlaid  with  marble  slabs  in  the  form  of  wheels 
frotm) :  according  to  some,  it  is  so  named  because, 
in  ancient  Rome,  a  round  public  building  stood  upon 
the  place  where  this  tribunal  was  first  established. 
Other  supreme  courts,  as,  for  example,  at  Oenoa, 
have  borne  the  same  name.  This  court  ceased  with 
the  papal  government,  but  is  now  re-established. 
See  Oarta,  Papal. 

ROTATION.  The  motion  of  the  different 
parts  of  a  solid  body  about  an  axis  is  called  rotolioa, 
being  thus  distinguished  fit)m  the  progressive  mo- 
tion of  a  body  aboj|^  some  distant  point  or  centre ; 
thus  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  is  a  motion  of 
rotation,  but  its  annual  motion  one  of  revolution. 

ROTATION  OF  CROPS.  Some  sorts  of  crops 
exhaust  the  soils  on  which  they  grow,  much  less 
than  others,  as  is  the  case  with  many  of  what  are 
called  yreen  crops,  when  compared  with  the  white 
or  com  kind ;  so  that  it  is  highly  advantageous  to 
alternate  them.  Moreover,  certain  sorts  of  green 
crops  are  well  suited,  by  the  shade  of  their  leaves 
and  the  kind  of  culture  which  they  require  while 
growing,  for  keeping  the  ground  clean  from  weeds, 
and  in  a  mellow  and  suita^^le  state  for  the  reception 
of  the  more  valuable  sorta  of  grain  crops.  All  the 
calmiferous  planU  injure  the  ground  in  a  high  de- 


gree, which  probably  depends  apon  their  having  but 
few,  and  those  small,  leaves,  so  that  they  are  obliged 
to  draw  their  nourishment  chiefly  from  the  soil ; 
also  from  tiieir  seeds  ripening  all  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  plants  ceasing  to  grow  when  they  begin  to 
ripen,  so  that  the  roots  cease  to  penetrate  into  the 
ground,  and,  of  course,  to  move  or  loosen  it.  The 
green  crops,  and  those  of  the  root  kind,  being  op- 
posite to  the  white  in  each  of  the  respects  just 
mentioned,  serve,  generally  speaking,  when  alter- 
nated with  them,  to  counteract  their  injurious  ef- 
fects. The  alternation  of  crops  is  a  matter  of  vast 
importance  in  agriculture,  and  one  in  which  great 
improvements  have  been  made  within  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

ROTH;  German  for  red,  and  found  in  many 
geographiod  names,  as  Bothweil  (red  village). 

ROTHERHITHE;  a  parish  and  village  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Thames,  now  connected  with 
Southwark.  Here  are  several  dock-yards  for 
building  East  Indiamen  and  vessels  for  the  mer- 
chant service,  wharfs  for  boat-building,  anchor- 
wharfs,  ship-breakers'  wharfr,  timber  wharfs,  deal- 
yards,  and  a  multitude  of  warehouses  for  articles 
necessary  for  naval  purposes.  The  Commercial- 
dock  at  this  place  is  sufficiently  capacious  to  receive 
two  hundred  vessels  of  burden;  and  near  it  is  the 
East  Country  Dock.  Population  of  parish  in 
1831,  12,875.     See  Lond(m. 

ROTHESAY;  a  royal  burgh  of  Scotland,  is 
situated  on  a  beautiful  bay  on  the  north-east  side 
of  the  island  of  Bute,  at  the  distance  of  fifty-two 
miles  from  Glasgow,  and  is  the  capital  of  the  county 
of  Bute.  The  town  owes  its  origin  to  the  castle 
of  Rothesavt  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain.  This 
castle  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  during  the  warlike  expeditions  of  the 
Norwegians  against  Scotland.  In  Haco's  first  ex- 
pedition, it  was  attacked  by  the  Norwegians,  with 
eighty  ships,  when  it  was  taken,  by  a  sap  and 
assault,  with  the  loss  of  300  men.  It  was  retaken 
by  the  Scots,  soon  after  the  battl^  of  Largs.  It 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  English,  during  the 
reign  of  John  Baliol;  but,  in  1311,  it  was  surren- 
dered to  Robert  Bruce.  In  1334,  Edward  Baliol 
took  the  castle  and  fortified  it;  but  it  was  again, 
shortly  afterwards,  taken  by  Bruce,  the  steward  of 
Scotland.  King  Robert  IL  visited  this  castle  in 
1376,  and  agaui  in  1381.  Robert  IIL  acceded  to 
the  throne  in  1390,  and,  in  1398,  his  eldest  son, 
David,  earl  of  Carrick,  prince  and  steward  of  Scot- 
land, was  created  duke  of  Rothesay,  in  a  solemn 
council  held  at  Scone,  being  the  first  introduction 
of  the  ducal  dignity  into  Scothuid.  It  still  gives 
the  title  of  duke  to  the  heir-apparent  of  the 
British  crown.  In  1685,  the  castle  was  seized  by 
the  marquis  of  Arg>'le,  and  burnt  and  destroyed. 

The  town  of  EUxthesay  was  erected  into  a  royal 
burgh  in  1401,  by  king  Robert  III.,  who  endowed 
it  with  a  considerable  landed  territory.  Its  privi- 
leges were  confirmed  aud  extended  bv  James  VL, 
in  1585.  About  the  year  1700,  the  &mily  of  Ar- 
gyle  oflTered  great  inducements  for  people  to  settle 
at  Campbeltown,  and  many  of  the  traders  of  Rothe- 
say availed  themselves  of  these  offers.  The  town 
from  that  date  fell  greatlv  into  decay,  and  continued 
in  a  languishing  state  till  about  17tS5«  when  a  rus- 
toni-house  was  erected,  and  the  inhabitants  engaged 
in  the  herring  fishery,  in  which  they  wer«  very 
successful.  About  the  year  1778,  a  considerable 
cotton  factory  was  established  here;  and  there  is 
now  also  a  manufactory  for  weaving  by  power 
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looms.  Tbe  oottim  nulli  of  Rotheny  are  moved 
by  wmter  collected  in  reserYoira,  from  the  rains  fid- 
ling  in  the  adjacent  country,  applied  in  a  most 
ingenious  manner  by  Mr  Thom,  engineer.  Sixty 
yean  once  the  town  poetessed  no  more  than  one 
or  two  half-decked  vessels  of  fifteen  tons  burden, 
and  some  op«i  boats;  but  so  much  had  the  traffic 
of  the  port  increased  in  1791,  that  there  were 
then,  in  addition  to  boats,  from  eighty  to  a  hundred 
vessels  between  fifteen  and  a  hundred  tons  burden 
belonging  to  it.  Since  that  period  there  has  been 
a  proportionate  increase.  The  prosperity  of  the 
town  hss  been  fiualitated  by  the  erection  of  piers, 
with  an  excellent  harbour,  which  opens  on  a  safe 
and  extensive  bay;  and  from  this  circumstance 
alone,  Rothesay  may  be  expected  to  rise  still  more 
in  the  scsle  of  commercial  importance.  The  dis- 
tillation of  spirits,  a  tan-work,  net-making,  buss 
and  boat-building,  in  addition  to  fishing  and  fish- 
curing,  give  employment  to  a  considerable  number 
of  hands.  As  a  bathing  place,  or  resort  during  the 
summer  months,  Rothesay  possesses  many  charms, 
and  is  deservedly  popular.  Being  sheltered  by 
rinng  grounds,  forming  behind  it  a  screen  from 
south-western  storms  and  winds,  the  climate  is 
considered  mild  and  pleasing,  while  the  air  is  of  a 
salubrious  character  hom  sweeping  over  the  sea. 
The  old  part  of  the  town  is  situated  at  the  inner 
part  of  the  bay;  it  has  extended  itself  on  both 
sides,  near  its  hcwd,  by  the  addition  of  villas  and 
lodging  houses,  which  command  a  remarkably  fine 
view  of  the  entrance  from  the  Clyde. 

The  parish  of  Rothesay  is  about  ten  miles  in 
length,  and  from  three  to  four  in  breadth ;  and  on 
the  coast  are  four  bays,  whidi  afford  tafe  anchorage. 
The  surfiu:e  is  in  general  hilly,  but  there  are  some 
small  valleys,  whidi  are  very  fruitful. 

Population  of  the  landward  part  of  the  parish  in 
1821,  1602;  of  the  bur(^,  4107:  in  1831,  popula- 
tion of  the  parish,  1267;  of  the  burgh,  4817. 

ROTHSCHILD.      This  celebrated  European 

house  has  raised  itself  from  an  humble  sphere  to 

an  unexampled  degree  of  wealth  and  importance 

*  by  judicious  enterprise,  a  sagadoos  and  systematic 

•eries  of  operations,  which  tiiousands  of  othera  had 


the  same  opportunities  to  take  advantage  of,  a 
reputation  for  fiur  dealing,  and  a  correct  estimate 
of  men  and  events.  The  mther  of  the  five  brothers, 
Mayer  Anselm,  was  bom  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine,  in  1743,  and  died  in  1812.  His  parents 
died  when  be  wm  but  eleven  yean  old,  and  he  was, 
as  is  common  with  poor  Jews  in  Germany,  educated 
for  a  teacher.  Thu  occupation  not  suiting  his 
tsste,  Rothschild  engaged  in  trading,  in  a  small 
wsy,  and  was  not  long  after  employed  in  a  banking 
house  in  Hanover;  and  in  a  few  yean  his  industry 
and  frugality  made  him  master  of  a  small  capitaL 
Returning  to  Frankfort,  he  married,  and  established 
the  bankmg  houie,  which  is  still  in  existence.  His 
activity,  mtcUigence,  and  integrity  in  a  short  time 
procurad  him  a  continually  increasing  credit,  parti- 
cularly aller  his  nomination  as  agent  to  the  land- 
grave of  Heise,  in  1801.  In  1802,  1803  and  1804, 
his  affidn  continued  to  prosper  so  much,  that  at 
this  period  he  was  able  to  contract  for  a  Danish 
loan  of  four  miBioo  dollars.  The  house,  up  to  the 
recent  death  of  Nathan  Rothschild,  consisted  of  his 
frve  sons;  Anselm,  bom  in  1773,  the  head  of  the 
bottsCy  resides  at  Frankibrt;  Solomon,  bora  in  1774, 
resides  alternately  at  Berlin  and  Vienna,  principally 
at  the  latter  place;  Nathan,  bora  in  1777,  lived  in 
London  since  1703,  where  he  died  in  1837;  Charles, 


bom  in  1788,  is  at  Naples;  and  James,  bora  in 
1792,  at  Paris.  In  1813,  occurred  those  political 
events  which  rsised  the  house  of  Rothschild  to  the 
position  it  has  since  occupied  in  the  commercial  and 
finanrial  concerns  of  the  world.  In  a  period  of 
twelve  yean,  about  500  million  dollan  were  raised 
by  the  house  for  different  powera,  by  way  of  loan 
or  subsidy,  which  were  distributed  in  nearly  the 
following  proportion:  for  England  two  hundred 
millions,  for  Austria  fifty  miUions,  for  Prussia  forty 
millions,  for  France  oghty  milHons,  for  Naples 
fifty  millions,  for  Russia  twenty-five  millions,  for 
several  German  courts  four  millions,  for  Brazil 
twelve  millions,  exclusive  of  various  other  large 
sums.  The  remarkable  success  of  the  Rothschilds, 
setting  aside  the  great  opportunities  which  they 
have  enjoyed  from  fovounible  circumstances,  may 
be  attributed  to  their  strict  adherence  to  two  f\md»- 
mental  maxims.  The  first  of  these,  in  compliance 
with  the  dying  injunctions  of  their  &ther,  is  their 
conducting  all  their  operations  entirely  in  common. 
Every  proposition  of  magnitude  made  to  one  of 
them  is  subndtted  to  the  deliberations  of  all ;  no 
project  is  adopted  until  thus  fully  discussed,  and  it 
is  then  executed  by  united  efforts.  A  second  prin- 
ciple is,  not  to  aim  at  exorbitant  profits,  to  set 
definite  limits  to  every  operation,  and,  so  far  as 
human  pradence  and  oversight  can  do,  to  render  it 
independent  of  accidental  influences:  in  this  maxim 
lies  one  of  the  main  secrets  of  their  strength.  The 
reasonableness  of  their  terms,  the  punctuality  with 
which  they  execute  their  contracts,  the  simplicity 
and  dearaess  of  their  plans,  and  their  judicious 
manner  of  carrying  them  into  effect,  fortify  their 
credit.  A  constant  exchange  of  couriers  is  kept 
up  between  them,  who  are  frequently  in  advance 
of  those  of  the  government.  Several  princes  have 
publicly  acknowledged  their  obligations  by  con- 
ferring nobility  and  other  honours  upon  the  dif- 
ferent memben  of  the  &mily.  In  the  latter  part 
of  1831,  the  Rothschilds  contracted  for  a  loan  of 
fifteen  million  francs  for  the  court  of  Rome,  which 
may  be  increased  to  twenty-five  millions. 

ROTROU,  Jean,  a  French  tragic  poet,  bora  at 
Dreux,  in  1609,  was  the  most  distinguished  dra- 
matic writer  among  the  predecessors  of  Coraeille. 
Of  his  thirty-six  tragedies,  tragi-comedies,  and 
comedies,  only  one — the  tragedy  of  Yenceslas'Cas 
revised  by  Marmontel) — ^keeps  the  stage ;  the  plot 
of  this  piece  is  borrowed  from  the  Spanish  of 
Roxas.  Hotrou  endeavoured  to  elevate  the  tone 
of  the  drama  by  giving  it  a  moral  purpose,  and  his 
heroes  and  heroines  are  made  to  utter  Christian 
sentiments.  Richelieu,  who  granted  him  a  pension, 
could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  assist  in  decrying 
the  Cid  of  Coraeille.  In  1650,  Kotrou  fell  a 
victim  to  a  pestilential  disease,  to  which  he  nobly 
exposed  Imraelf  in  the  discharge  of  his  officiid 
duties,  as  one  of  the  principal  magistrates  of  his 
native  place.  His  (Euvres  appeared  at  Paris  in 
1820,  in  5  vols.  See  Ranee,  Literature  of,  division 
Dramatic  Poeiry, 

ROTTERDAM;  a  dty,  and  seaport  town  of 
Holland,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  which  is 
here  above  a  mile  in  width,  twenty  miles  from  its 
mouth;  lat.  51*»  55'  N.;  Ion.  4®  28'  E.;  twelve 
miles  south-east  of  the  Hague,  thirty-three  south- 
west of  Amsterdam.  Rotterdam  is  tiie  second  city 
in  the  Dutch  provinces,  for  commerce  and  wealth, 
and  contains  63,093  inhabitants.  The  form  of 
Rotterdam  is  triangular,  its  longest  side  (above  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  extent)  stretching  along  the  bank 
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of  the  Metue.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  moat, 
and  entered  by  six  gates  towards  the  land,  and  four 
towards  the  water.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Rotte, 
a  broad  canal,  which  here  joins  the  Meuse.  Rot- 
terdam is  intersected,  even  more  than  other  towns 
in  HoUand,  by  canals,  which  divide  the  half  of  the 
town,  near  the  river,  into  several  insulated  spots, 
connected  by  drawbridges.  These  canals  are 
almost  all  bordered  with  trees.  The  row  called 
the  Boomtjes  is  the  finest  in  the  city,  as  well  in 
regard  to  buildings  as  for  its  pleasant  prospect 
across  the  Meuse.  Next  to  the  Boomtjes  comes 
the  Haring-vliet.  The  other  streets  are,  in  general, 
long,  but  narrow.  The  houses  of  Rotterdam  are 
rather  convenient  than  elegant:  their  height  is  of 
four,  five,  or  six  stories.  Of  the  public  buildings 
of  Rotterdam,  the  principal  are  the  exchange,  fin- 
ished in  1736,  the  great  church  of  St  Laurence, 
from  the  top  of  which  there  is  a  most  extensive 
prospect.  After  these  come  several  other  churches, 
the  whole  number  of  which  is  fifteen,  the  town- 
house  (an  old  edifice),  the  admiralty,  the  academy, 
the  theatre,  the  extensive  buildings  of  the  Eut 
India  company,  a  number  of  large  warehouses,  and 
a  few  manufiictories.  Rotter^un  has  an  active 
transit  trade;  the  manufactures  are  not  extensive; 
sugar  refineries  and  distilleries  furnish  the  chief 
articles  of  industry.  There  are  several  learned 
societies.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated 
Erasmus.  Rotterdam  received  the  title  and  privi- 
leges of  a  dty  in  1270.  Its  commerce  suffered 
severely  from  the  French  revolution;  and,  in  1825, 
an  inundation  of  the  Meuse  did  great  damage  to 
the  city.     See  Netherlands, 

ROTUNDA  {rtrtonda)i  every  building  round 
within  and  without,  as  the  Pantheon,  in  B^ome. 

ROUBILLIAC,  Louu  FaANcis,  a  sculptor, 
was  a  native  of  Lyons,  in  France,  who  settM  in 
England,  in  the  reign  of  George  L;  and,  in  the 
absolute  dearth  of  native  talent  which  prevailed  at 
that  period,  he  long  stood  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  executed  a  statue  of  Handel  for  Vauz- 
hall  gardens,  and  another  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
erected  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge;  but  was 
chiefly  employed  on  sepulchral  monuments.  He 
wrote  satires  in  his  native  language.  He  died,  in 
London,  in  1762. 

ROUBLE;  a  Russian  ccnn.  (For  the  silver 
rouble,  see  Coir,  division  Ruuitai:  for  the  paper 
rouble,  see  AiM^natitm,)  By  the  official  valuation 
of  the  paper  rouble,  in  Uie  payment  of  taxes,  a  few 
years  since,  one  silver  rouble  was  equal  to  three 
roubles  sixty  copecks  paper. 

ROUCOU.     See  AmiUio. 

ROUE.  This  term  is  applied  to  a  person,  in  the 
fashionable  world,  who  is  devoted  to  a  life  of  plea- 
sure and  sensuality,  and  regardless  of  the  restrainta 
of  moral  principle.  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  who, 
during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.  was  regent  of 
France,  and  had  a  low  opinion  of  men  in  general, 
and  his  friends  in  particular,  applied  the  name  of 
rmUs  to  his  lavountes  and  boon  companions,  to 
signifv  that  they  were  fit  to  be  broken  on  the 
wheel. 

ROUEN  (Rothomagus);  a  dty  of  France,  for- 
merly capital  of  the  province  of  Normandy,  at 
present  of  the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Seine,  eighty-six  miles 
north-west  of  Paris,  forty-five  south-east  of  Havre. 
The  population,  by  the  official  enumeration  of 
18*27,  was  iW,000;  it  is  now  estimated  to  exceed 
100,000.     Rouen  is  an  archiepiscopal  see,  and  the 


seat  of  various  judicial  and  administrative  authori- 
ties, and  is  one  of  the  richest  commercial  dties  of 
Frsnce.  The  Seine  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats, 
which  is  paved,  and  rises  and  fiills  with  the  tide, 
and  a  new  stone  bridge,  recently  erected.  The 
dty  is  not  prettily  built,  the  streets  being  mostly 
narrow  and  dark,  and  the  houses  chiefly  of  wood. 
The  quays  along  the  river  are  handsome.  The 
prindpal  public  buil^gs  are  the  great  cathedrsl, 
the  church  of  the  andent  abbey  of  St  Ouen,  re- 
markable for  its  lofty  tower,  the  palau  de  juMtiee, 
and  the  theatre.  In  the  market-place  aux  veau*  is 
a  statue  of  the  maid  of  Orleans,  who  was  burnt 
here  by  the  English,  in  1490.  Rouen  has  several 
literary  and  sdentific  institutions  and  sodeties, 
and  seminaries  of  education,  a  public  library,  a 
mint,  fourteen  churches,  several  hospitals,  fcc. 
The  transit  trade  of  Rouen  is  considerable.  The 
dty  is  seventy  miles  from  the  sea,  including  the 
windings  of  the  river,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  tide, 
vessels  of  150  or  200  tons  come  up  to  the  quays. 
It  is  more  important  as  a  manufacturing  place, 
having  manufactures  of  cotton,  linen,  woollen,  iron 
ware,  paper,  hats,  pottery,  sugar  refineries,  fcc. 
Dydng  is  also  extensively  carried  on. 

ROUOET  DE  L*ISLE.  See  Maneillaiu  Hymn. 

ROUM  (i.  e.  the  kingdom  of  the  B&mani);  a 
name  given  to  Natolia  by  Solyman,  sultan  of  the 
Turks,  when  he  inmsded  and  became  master  of  it, 
in  the  eleventh  century.  It  is  now  chiefly  applied 
to  a  part  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  extending  from  the 
Mediternmean  to  the  Black  sea,  east  of  Carunania 
and  Natolia,  and  west  of  Armenia  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Diarbeldr,  including  the  governments  of 
Sivas,  Adana  and  Marasch.     See  Tnrhejf  m  Ama. 

ROUMELIA.     See  Bomania, 

ROUND  ROBIN  (corruption  of  ruhen  nmd^  a 
round  ribbon)  was  used,  originally,  by  the  French 
officers  when  signing  a  remonstrance.  They  wrote 
their  names  in  a  drcular  form,  so  that  no  one 
should  be  obliged  to  head  the  list 

ROUND  TABLE.  If  we  may  believe  tradition, 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  there  reigned  in 
Britain  a  Christian  king,  the  British  Uther-Pendra- 
gon,  who  had  a  most  powerful  and  not  less  wise 
and  benevolent  enchanter.  Merlin,  for  a  counsellor. 
Merlin  advised  him  to  assemble  all  his  knights,  who 
were  distinguished  for  piety,  courage,  and  fidelity  to- 
wards him,  at  feasts  about  a  round  table.  It  was  cal- 
culated to  recdve  fifty  knights,  and  was  to  be  occu- 
pied, for  the  present,  only  by  fortf-nine,  one  place 
remaining  empty  for  an  occupant  yet  unborn.  This 
was  Arthur,  or  Artus,  son  of  the  king  by  Igema, 
whom  the  king,  by  the  magic  power  of  Merlin,  was 
permitted  to  enjoy  under  Uie  form  of  her  husband. 
Merlin  had  exacted  a  promise  that  the  education  of 
the  prince  should  be  intrusted  to  him ;  and  he  ac- 
cor^gl^  instructed  him  in  everv  thing  becoming  a 
brave,  virtuous  and  accomplished  knight.  Arthur, 
therefore,  at  a  later  period,  occupied  the  empty 
seat  at  the  round  table,  which,  under  him,  became 
the  resort  of  all  valiant,  pious  and  noble  knights. 
(See  MerUn,  and  AHhwr,)  This  Uble,  admission 
to  which  became  the  reward  of  the  greatest  vir- 
tues and  feats  of  arms,  afforded  materials  for  the 
romantic  poets  of  the  Anglo-Normans,  forming  a 
dbtinct  cyde  of  diaracters  and  adventures.  (See 
Romance^  and  Chivalry  J)  According  to  another 
account,  Arthur  himself  established  the  round  table 
at  York.  Von  Hammer  thinks  the  fiction  is  of 
Eastern  origin.  The  adventures  of  the  knights  of 
the  round  taUe  are  founded  on  the  legend  of  the 
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Sanffrcalf  or  Sangraal,  which  is  probably  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Latin  utMguit  realU,  or  the  French  mi'm^ 
rtai  (true  blood) .  According  to  this  legend,  Joseph 
of  Ariinathea  received  into  the  cup  from  which 
Jesus  drank  at  the  last  supper  the  blood  which 
flowed  from  his  side  on  the  cross.  By  means  of 
this  cup,  called  graal,  Joseph  performed  the  most 
astonishing  miracles,  in  different  countries,  particu- 
larly  in  Britain — a  power  which  was  also  possessed 
by  his  descendants,  who  inherited  the  cup.  In  the 
course  of  time,  however,  it  was  lost;  and,  for  the 
purpose  of  recovering  it,  Pendragon,  father  of  Ar- 
thur, founded  the  order  of  the  round  table,  the 
knights  of  which  bound  themselves  to  wander  over 
the  whole  world  in  search  of  the  sangraal.  This 
legend  was  probably  blended  with  the  British  tra- 
ditions of  king  Arthur  by  the  Trouveres,  or  An- 
glo-Norman poets.  Among  the  romances  of  the 
round  table,  are  Tristan  de  Leonnois,  Lancelot  du 
Lac  (see  Lancelot),  Perceforest,  Sangraal,  &c. 

ROUSSEAU,  Jean  Baftiste,  an  eminent  French 
lyric  poet,  bom  at  Paris,  in  1671,  was  the  son  of  a 
shoemaker,  but  received  a  good  education,  and,  at 
an  early  period,  displayed  a  strong  taste  for  poetry. 
In  1688,  he  obtained  a  situation  in  the  service  of 
the  French  ambassador  at  Copenhagen,  and  subse- 
quently accompanied  marshal  Taliaurd  to  England, 
as  his  secretary.  He  wrote  several  pieces  for  the 
theatre,  on  the  success  of  one  of  which,  having,  ac- 
cording to  the  Parisian  custom,  appeared  on  the 
sti^  to  receive  the  congratulations  cf  the  audience, 
he  is  said  to  have  had  the  ingratitude  to  dis- 
own his  fiUher,  when  the  old  man,  rejoicing  at  his 
son  s  triumph,  came  forward  to  spc»k  to  him,  be- 
fore the  friends  who  surrounded  him.  In  1701,  he 
was  admitted  into  the  academy  of  inscriptions  and 
bcUca-lettres,  and  his  lyric  compositions  procured 
him  high  reputation  amcmg  the  French  literati;  but 
his  turn  Cor  satire,  and  his  quarrelsome  temper,  at 
length  involved  him  in  disgrace.  Some  abusive 
and  indecent  verses  were  circulated  at  Paris,  which 
RousMau  wasaccused  of  having  written,  but  which 
he  disclaimed,  and  profiessed  to  have  discovered  the 
author  in  the  person  of  his  enemy,  Saurin.  To  re- 
lieve himself  from  the  obloquy  under  which  he 
laboured,  he  commenced  a  prosecution  of  that  aca- 
demician, for  composing  the  defiunator^  couplets  in 
question,  and  having  fiuled  in  substantiating  the  al- 
legation, he  was  ei^ed  from  France  in  1712.  He 
went  to  Switaerland,  and  afterwards  resided  at 
Vienna,  under  the  patronage  of  prince  Eugene. 
The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  Nether- 
Uuids,  where  he  obtained  a  pension  from  the  dnke 
of  Aremberg,  %riiich  he  resigned  on  having  forfeited 
the  &voar  oif  that  nobleman.  His  death  took  place 
at  Brussels,  in  1741.  An  edition  of  his  works  was 
published  under  his  own  inspection,  by  Tonson 
(London,  17*23,  2  vols.,  4to.);  and  since  his  death 
they  have  been  often  printed,  in  various  forma. 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Amar,  with  a  comnen- 
tary  and  life  of  the  author  (5  vols.  Paris,  1820). 
The  same  editor  has  also  published  his  (EuvreM  po^ 
ti^met^  with  a  commentary  (2  vols.,  1624).  Rous- 
seau's works  are — 1.  Four  books  of  Odes,  the  first 
book  containing  odes  from  the  Psalms:  purity  and 
elegance  of  ez|faeMion  are  here  combined  with 
beauty  and  dignity  of  vernfication;  but  the  lyric 
enthusiasm  is  often  wanting;  2.  cantatas,  of  which 
he  was  the  creator,  and  in  which  he  is  very  distin- 
guifthed;  3.  epistles  in  verse,  the  least  pleasing  of 
his  works,  but  highly  popular  in  their  day,  oo  .ac- 
count of  their  satirical  allusions;  4.  aUegories, 


forced  and  monotonous;  5.  epigrams,  which,  next 
to  his  odes  and  cantatas,  are  the  best  of  his  works, 
and,  with  some  exceptions,  are  witty,  finely  turned, 
and  well  expressed;  6.  four  comedies  in  verse,  and 
two  in  prose;  7.  his  operas  have  no  merit. 

ROUSSEAU,  Jean  Jacques,  one  of  the  most  ce- 
lebrated  writers  of  the  last  century,  whose  works  had 
a  great  influence  on  the  moral  and  political  feelings 
of  the  age,  was  the  son  of  a  wat<:hmaker  in  Geneva, 
where  he  was  bom  in  1712.  His  mother  died  in 
bringing  him  into  the  world,  and  he  therefore  calls 
his  birth  his  first  misfortune.  In  his  Confessions,  he 
tells  us  that  at  the  age  of  seven  he  was  very  de- 
vout ;  that  at  this  time  he  was  a  great  reader  of 
romances ;  and  at  the  age  of  eight  knew  Plutarch's 
Lives  by  heart.  He  also  became  acquainted  with 
Tacitus  and  Grotius,  which  lay  about  in  his  father's 
shop,  while  quite  a  boy,  and  his  musical  taste  was  dis- 
played at  the  same  early  age.  In  his  tenth  year,  he 
was  placed  with  a  clergyman  in  the  country,  and  in 
his  fourteenth  was  articled  to  an  engraver,  whose 
severity  disgusted  him  with  hfl  situation.  He 
therefore  ran  away  from  his  master,  and,  after  wan- 
dering about  for  some  time  in  Savoy,  became  a  con- 
vert to  the  Catholic  religion,  to  save  himself  from 
starvation.  Being  placed  in  a  monastery  to  receive 
the  necessary  instructions,  the  young  convert  soon 
made  his  escape,  and,  after  a  series  of  adventures, 
was  recommended  by  a  deigynuin,  to  the  notice  of 
Madame  de  Warens,  in  Annecy,  who  caused  him  to 
be  instructed  in  science  and  music,  and  treated  him 
with  the  greatest  affection.  At  the  age  of  twenty. 
Rousseau  went  to  France,  with  the  expectation  of 
being  able  to  maintain  himself  by  giving  lessons  in 
music.  In  Besan^n,  he  sang  at  some  concerts  with 
success,  and  received  the  promise  of  a  place  ;  but 
after  teaching  music  some  time  at  Cluunberry,  he 
went,  on  account  of  ill  health,  to  Montpellier.  Here 
finding  the  sea  air  not  to  agree  with  him,  he  returned 
to  his  benefiictress,  and  remained  with  her  until 
1742,  when  he  received  the  place  of  secretary  to 
the  French  ambassador  in  Venice.  After  remaining 
there  a  year  and  a  half,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  re- 
c^ved  his  living  by  copying  music,  employing  his 
leisure  hours  in  the  study  of  natural  science.  In 
1750,  he  gained  the  prize  offered  by  the  academy  of 
Dijon,  on  the  question,  whether  the  revival  of 
learning  has  contributed  to  the  improvement  of 
morals,  taking  the  negative  side  of  the  question,  it 
is  said,  at  the  suggestion  of  Diderot.  He  soon  after 
brought  out  his  Divin  dm  Village,  a  comic  open,  of 
whid  he  had  himself  composed  the  music  This 
piece  was  received  with  general  fiivour,  and  the  au- 
thor was  almost  worshipped  by  the  French ;  but 
the  appearance  of  his  celebrated  Letter  on  French 
Music  (1753),  in  which  he  pointed  out  its  defects, 
excited  a  general  storm.  Singers  and  connoisseurs 
who  could  not  wield  the  pen,  contributed  to  spread 
calumnies,  pasquinades  and  caricatures,  against  the 
author,  who  retired  to  Geneva.  By  his  change  of 
religion,  he  had  lost  the  rights  of  a  dtiaen.  He 
now  again  embraced  protestantism,  and  was  formally 
reinstated  in  the  privileges  of  a  free  citizen  of  Ge- 
neva. From  Geneva  Rousseau  went  to  Chamberry, 
where  he  wrote  his  essay  Sur  VlnigaliU  parmi  Us 
Hommea,  This  work  excited  still  more  sensation 
than  his  prize  essay.  In  it  he  compares  the  wild 
and  civilized  man,  represents  the  former  as  the  state 
of  nature  and  innocence,  and  treats  the  idea  of  pro- 
perty, and  the  wealth  and  inequality  of  condition  to 
which  it  gives  rise,  as  the  source  of  misery  and  cor- 
ruption among  men.     He  now  returned  to  Paris, 
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and,  fixing  himBelf  at  Montmorency  (q.  y.\  wrote 
his  Social  Compact,  his  New  Eloisa,  and  his  Emi. 
liua.  His  political  treatises,  particularly  the  essays 
on  the  social  compact,  and  the  inequality  of  condi- 
tions, were  the  sources  of  many  of  the  speculative 
errors  of  the  French  revolution.  His  New  Eloisa 
produced  a  very  different,  but  equally  strong  sensa- 
tion in  France,  where  love  merely  fluttered  around 
the  toilet,  and  in  those  countries  where  female  vir- 
tue was  looked  upon  with  respect.  His  celebrated 
work  on  education,  Emiie  ou  de  r Education  (1762) 
was  originally  written  for  the  use  of  a  mother.  It 
was  condemned  by  parliament  to  be  burned,  on  ac- 
count of  its  religious  views,  and  he  himself  was  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment.  He  wished  to  retire  to 
Geneva,  but  he  was  also  threatened  with  imprison- 
ment there,  and  his  book  was  burned  by  the  com- 
mon hangman.  He  therefore  took  refuge  in  Moi- 
tiers-Travers,  a  small  village  of  Neufchitel,  where 
he  again  found  himself  among  Protestants,  the  sim- 
plicity of  whos^  worship  was  agreeable  to  him. 
The  Geneva  clergy  assailed  him  ^om  their  pulpits, 
he  wrote  his  celebrated  Letters  from  the  Mountains, 
in  reply  to  their  "calumnies.  This  work,  with  his 
Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  his  Die- 
tionnaire  Physique  Portatijl  were  publicly  burned  in 
Paris,  in  1765.  New  troubles  drove  him  from  Moi- 
tiers,  and  he  resided  two  months  on  Peter's  island, 
in  the  lake  of  Bienne.  His  residence  here  produced 
his  Botaniste  sans  MaUre.  Neither  was  he  long 
tolerated  here ;  but  the  canton  of  Berne  ordered 
him  to  quit  the  country  without  delay  in  the  severest 
season  of  the  year.  On  reaching  Paris,  he  became 
the  object  of  ridicule  to  the  philosophers,  but  was 
kindly  received  by  Hume,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
England ;  but,  yielding  to  his  unfounded  suspicions 
of  his  friends  in  England,  towards  whom  he  con- 
ducted himself  with  the  most  perverse  ingratitude, 
he  left  the  country,  and  returned  to  Paris  in  1767. 
(  See  Hume's  Private  Correspondence, London,  1 820. ) 
In  1768  he  published  his  Musical  Dictionary,  and 
soon  after  appeared  his  roelo  drama  of  Pygmalion. 
As  he  grew  older,  his  dislike  of  society  increased, 
and  he  retired  in  May,  1778,  to  Ermenonville,  near 
Paris,  where  he  died  of  apoplexy,  July  2,  of  the 
same  year,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years.  He  was 
buried  in  the  isle  of  poplars,  where  a  monument  is 
erected  to  his  memory.  The  principal  traits  of  his 
character  were  an  enthusiastic  passion  for  love  and 
freedom,  a  spirit  of  paradox,  an  inflexible  obstinacy, 
and  a  warm  zeal  for  the  good  of  men,  combined  with 
a  gloomy  hypochondria.  His  works  were  published 
at  Paris,  10  vols.,  1764,  and  have  often  been  re- 
published. The  best  edition  is  that  of  1824,  seq., 
20  vols.,  with  the  notes  of  Musset-Pathay,  who  is 
the  author  of  an  excellent  work — Histoire  de  la 
Vie  et  des  Ouvrages  de  J.  J.  Rousseau  (1  vol., 
Paris,  1827).  Theresa  Levasseur  became  his  com- 
panion in  1745;  in  1768  Rousseau  married  her.  His 
children  by  her  had  all  been  placed  in  the  found- 
ling  hospitaL  She  was  faithful  to  him,  and  knew 
how  to  gratify  his  humours,  but  had  no  other  merit. 
In  1791,  ^fite  champ^tre  was  established  at  Mont- 
morency, in  honour  of  Rousseau,  and  his  bones  were 
deposited,  in  1794,  in  the  Pantheon. 

ROUSSILLON;  before  the  French  revolution, 
a  province  of  France,  once  belonged  to  Spain, 
bounded  north  by  Languedoc,  east  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean, south  by  Catalonia,  and  west  by  the  Pyre- 
nees ;  about  eighteen  leagues  in  length,  and  twelve 
in  breadth.  The  hind  is  fertile  in  general.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Tet  and  Tech.     Pcrpignan 


is  the  capital.  It  now  forms  the  department  of  the 
eastern  Pyrenees.  The  counts  of  RoussiUon  go- 
verned this  district  for  a  long  time.  The  Uist  count 
bequeathed  it  to  Alphonso  of  Arragon,  in  1178.  In 
1462,  it  was  ceded  to  Louis  the  XI.  of  France ;  but 
in  1493,  it  was  restored  to  the  kings  of  Arragon, 
and  in  1659  was  finally  annexed  to  France  by  the 
treaty  of  the  Pyrenees.     See  i^^fiees,  Peace  of. 

ROUSSILLON  WINES;  in  general,  the  wines 
of  the  province  of  this  name.  The  best  for  export 
are  those  of  Baix,  Tormilla,  Salces,  Rivesaltes, 
Spira,  Collioure,  Bagnols,  Parcous,  and  St  Andre. 
The  red  sorts  are  thick,  of  a  beautiful  colour,  and 
used  chiefly  to  improve  other  wines.  A  particular 
sort  is  called  Grenache,  and  is,  at  first,  simiUr  to 
the  Alicant  wine,  dark  red,  but  grows  pjaler  with 
age,  and  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  year  is  similar 
to  the  famous  Cape  wine.  Of  the  white  Roussillon 
wines,  the  Maccabeo  is  the  most  costly. 

ROVEREDO  (in  German,  Rovereith) ;  a  well 
built  town  in  Tyrol,  in  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  on 
the  road  from  Trent  to  Peschiera,  with  about  12,000 
inhabitants  who  chiefly  live  by  spinning,  dyeing,  and 
selling  silk,  particularly .  sewing  silk ;  lat.  45®  55^ 
86"  N. ;  Ion.  IV  C  43"  E.  The  place  is  of  miU- 
tary  importance,  as  is  proved  by  several  battles 
which  have  been  fought  there.  Massena  obtained 
a  victory  at  this  place  over  a  part  of  the  army  of 
Wurmser,  September  3  and  4,  1796.  The  loss  of 
the  Austrians  was  estimated  at  5000  men  and  25 
cannons, 

ROVIGO ;  a  town  on  a  branch  of  the  Adige, 
in  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom,  with  1000  in- 
habitants, from  which  Napoleon  gave  the  title  of 
duke  to  his  minister  of  police,  Savary. 

RO  WE,  Elizabeth,  a  lady  distinguished  for  her 
piety  and  literary  talents,  was  the  daughter  of  Mr 
Singer,  a  dissenting  minister  of  Ilchester,  where  she 
was  bom  in  1674.  She  became  accomplished  in 
music  and  painting  at  a  tender  age,  and  even  at- 
tempted versification  in  her  twelfth  year.  In  1696 
she  published  a  volume  of  Poems  on  several  occa- 
sions, by  Philomela.  The  charms  of  her  person  and 
conversation  procured  her  many  admirers,  among 
whom  she  chose  Mr  Rowe,  the  son  of  a  dissenting 
minister,  whom  she  lost  a  few  years  after  marriage, 
by  a  constunption,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight. 
On  this  event  she  retired  to  Frome,  where  she  pro- 
duced the  greatest  part  of  her  works,  the  most  po- 
pular of  which  was  her  Friendship  in  Death,  or 
Twenty  Letters  from  the  Dead  to  the  Living — a 
work  of  a  lively  imagination,  strongly  imbued  with 
devotional  feeling.  This  production,  which  was 
was  published  in  1728,  was  followed  in  1729  and 
1 73 1 ,  by  Letters,  moral  and  entertaining,  in  Prose  and 
Verse.  In  1736,  she  published  a  History  of  Joseph, 
a  poem,  which  she  had  composed  i&  early  life.  After 
her  death  (1736),  Dr  Isaac  Watts  published  her 
Devout  Exercises  of  the  Heart ;  and  in  1739  her 
Miscellaneous  works  in  Prose  and  Verse,  appeared 
in  2  vols.  8vo,  with  an  account  of  her  life  and  writ- 
ings prefixed. 

ROWE,  Nicholas,  an  English  dramatic  poet, 
bom  in  1673,  at  Little  Berkford,  Bedfordshire,  was 
the  son  of  John  Rowe,  a  serjeant-at-law.  He  stu- 
died at  Westminster,  as  king's  schohtf,  under  the 
celebrated  Dr  Busby,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  was 
entered  a  student  at  the  Middle  Temple ;  but  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  gave  up  the  law,  and 
turned  his  chief  attention  to  polite  literature.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  produced  his  tragedy  of 
the  Ambitious  Stepmother ;   Tamerlane  foUowed, 
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which  wsB  intended  fts  s  compliment  to  Ring  Wil- 
Uam,  who  wm  figured  under  the  conquering  Tartar, 
whilst  Louis  XIV.,  with  almost  equal  want  of  veri- 
similitude, ranked  as  the  Turkish  Bajazet.  It  was 
howerer,  a  successful  piece;  and  indeed,  with  lit- 
tle nature,  contains  many  elevated  and  manly  senti- 
ments. Hit  next  dramatic  performance  was  the 
Fair  Penitent,  remodelled  from  the  Fatal  Dowry  of 
MasaingcT.  In  1706,  he  wrote  the  Biter,  a  comedy, 
which  heing  altogether  a  failure,  he  was  prudent 
enough  to  keep  to  his  own  line,  and  from  that  time 
to  1713,  produced  his  Ulysses,  Royal  Convert, 
Jane  Shore,  and  Lady  Jane  Grey.  When  the  duke 
of  Queensbury  was  made  secretary  of  state,  he  ap- 
pointed Mr  Rowe  his  under-secretary.  This  post 
he  lost  by  the  death  of  his  patron ;  and,  on  the  ac- 
cession of  George  I.,  he  was  made  poet-laureate,  and 
also  obtained  several  posts,  the  emoluments  of  which 
aided  by  his  paternal  fortune,  enabled  him  to  live 
respectably.  He  died  in  1718,  in  his  forty-fifth 
year,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey,  where 
his  widow  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory. 
Rowe  was  respeirtable,  and  possessed  agreeable  ta^ 
lents  for  society.  His  dramatic  fiibles  are  generally 
interesting,  and  the  situations  striking;  his  style 
singularly  sweet  and  poetical ;  his  pieces  forcibly 
arrest  attention,  although  they  but  slightly  afifect 
the  heart.  As  an  original  poet,  Rowe  appears  to 
advantage  in  a  few  tender  and  pathetic  ballads ;  but 
as  a  translator  he  assumes  a  higher  character,  as  in 
his  version  of  Lucan's  Pharsalia,  published  after  his 
death,  which,  although  too  diffuse,  was  highly 
praised  by  Johnson.  The  poetical  works  of  Rowe 
were  published  collectively,  in  3  vols.  12mo,  1719. 

ROXANA.     See  AUxander. 

ROXBURGH ;  a  parish  and  village  of  Scotland, 
in  Roxburghshire,  the  former  about  eight  miles  long 
and  four  broad,  comprising  an  area  of  7000  acres. 
The  surfiure  of  the  land  is  inclined  but  level,  and 
the  soil  is  chieUy  a  rich  loam.  It  is  watered  by  the 
rivers  Tweed  and  Teviot,  on  the  banks  of  which 
are  beautiful  plantations.  Population  in  1831,  962. 
The  ancient  town  and  castle  of  Roxburgh  are  now 
extinct.  Old  Roxburgh  was  situated  over  against 
Kelso,  on  a  rising  ground  at  the  west  end  of  a  fer- 
tile phun,  which  was  formed  into  a  peninsula,  by 
the  oonfluence  of  the  rivers  Tweed  and  Teviot. 
The  new  town  was  built  a  little  to  the  eastward  of 
the  old,  and  hence  in  history  is  called  the  Easter 
Roxbm^.  In  the  time  of  David  L  (1124-53), 
the  town  was  fortified  by  a  wall  and  ditch,  and 
was  even  then  fiunous  for  its  schools,  which 
were  under  the  superintendence  of  the  abbot  of 
Kelso.  It  was  also  one  of  the  first  rojral  burghs 
created  by  that  monarch,  and  was  governed  by  a 
pcovost  or  alderman  and  bailies.  Here  was  likewise 
a  mint ;  for  coins  are  still  to  be  seen  of  William  the 
Lion,  struck  there ;  and  also  some  of  James  II. 
Near  old  Roxburgh,  on  the  Teviot  side,  there  was 
a  convent  for  monks  of  the  Franciscan  order,  of 
which  no  remains  are  now  to  be  seen ;  but  on  its 
site  stands  a  hamlet  called  Friars.  Roxburgh  had 
the  privilege  of  an  annual  fair,  called  St  James'  Fair, 
which  till  this  day  is  held  on  the  place  where  the 
town  stood.  The  ancient  castle  of  Roxburgh,  or 
Rokesburg^,  stood  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  on 
an  endnence  near  the  termination  of  the  peninsula, 
and  rising  in  an  oblong  figure  to  the  height  of  forty 
feet.  At  the  south  bue  of  the  eminence  flows  the 
Teviot,  which  by  a  bend  joins  the  Tweed,  a  short 
way  below.  A  few  fragments  of  the  wall,  which 
aeem  to  have  formed  the  exterior  defence,  are  all 


that  remains  of  this  celebrated  fortress.  Roxburgh 
gives  the  title  of  duke  to  the  family  of  the  Kers  of 
Cessford.  John,  the  third  duke  of  Roxburgh,  was  a 
celebrated  bibliomanist.  His  library  of  9353  works, 
which  was  particularly  rich  in  old  romances  of  chi- 
valry  and  early  English  poetry,  was  sold  by  public 
auction  in  London,  in  1812.  The  catalogue  was 
made  out  by  G.  and  W.  Nicol.  The  prices  paid  for 
some  works  were  enormous.  A  copy  of  the  first  edi- 
tion of  Boccaccio  (Venice,  in  1471,  folio)  was  bought 
by  the  marquis  of  Bhmdford  (duke  of  Marlborough) 
for  £2260  sterling;  a  copy  of  the  first  work 
printed  by  Caxton,  with  a  date,  Recuyell  of  the 
Historyes  of  Troye  (1471,  folio),  was  sold  for  1000 
guineas ;  and  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Shaks- 
peare  (1623,  folio)  for  100  guineas.  The  Roxburgh 
Club,  formed  in  commemoration  of  this  triumph  of 
bibliomany,  celebrates  its  anniversary  (June  17),  on 
that  of  the  sale  of  the  Boccaccio.  Every  year,  one 
of  the  members  is  required  to  be  at  the  expense  of 
an  impression  of  some  rare  book,  of  which  only 
copies  enough  for  the  club  are  struck  off. 

ROXBURGHSHIRE;  a  county  in  the  south  of 
Scotland,  bordering  on  England  for  many  miles ;  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Berwickshire,  on  the  east 
and  south-east  by  Northumberland  and  Cumberland, 
on  the  south-west  by  Dumfriesshire,  and  on  the  west 
by  Selkirkshire.  It  extends  from  south-west  to  north- 
east thirty-eij^ht  miles,  and  from  south-east  to  north- 
west, twenty-seven.  The  county  is  divided  by  its 
waters  into  several  districts,  the  chief  of  which  is 
Teviotdale,  being  that  division  drained  by  the  river 
Teviot  and  its  tributary  streams.  Teviotdale  com- 
prehends 521  square  miles.  Liddisdale,  which 
forms  the  south-west  comer  of  the  county,  on  the 
borders  of  Northumberland  and  Cumberland,  com- 
prehends the  Alpine  territory,  which  is  drained  by 
the  Liddel,  and  its  tributaries,  and  contains  120 
square  miles.  The  third  division  is  that  portion 
between  the  Gala  and  Leader,  measuring  twenty- 
eight  square  miles.  And  the  fourth  district  is  that 
part  of  the  shire  lying  north  of  the  Tweed,  in- 
cluded in  the  Merse,  which  comprehends  twenty- 
seven  miles.  Towards  the  north  and  west  the 
county  is  mountainous,  but  on  the  south  and  east 
level  and  fertile.  The  scenery  in  general  is  highly 
romantic,  displaying  hills,  mosses,  and  mountains, 
intermixed  in  b^utiful  variety  with  narrow  valleys, 
through  which  flow  numerous  streams,  many  of 
them  famed  in  pastoral  song.  Besides  the  Tweed, 
the  Teviot,  and  the  Liddel,  may  be  mentioned  the 
Ale,  the  Jed,  the  Slittrick,  the  Rule,  and  the  Kail, 
which  frdl  into  the  Teviot,  and  the  Hermitage,  the 
Tweeden,  the  Tinnis,  the  Kershope,  and  the  Black- 
bum,  which  join  the  Liddel;  in  Roxburghshire  also 
rise  the  Tyne  and  the  Coquet,  but  they  soon  leave 
this  county  and  pass  the  English  border.  The 
principal  mountains  are  the  Cheviot  and  the  Cock- 
raw,  to  which  may  be  added  the  Wish,  the  Dunian, 
and  Ruberslaw.  Sheep  here  form  the  chief  stock 
of  the  fiirmer;  and  the  manufacture  of  woollens  af- 
fords employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants.  An 
ancient  road,  called  the  mgged  causeway,  supposed 
to  have  been  constmcted  by  the  Romans,  may  be 
traced  the  whole  distance  from  Hounam  to  the 
Tweed.  In  this  county  are  many  border  towers 
and  castles,  and  before  the  union  between  England 
and  Scotland  they  must  have  been  very  numerous 
on  the  southem  frontier,  which  formed  a  part  of 
the  Debateable  land,  inhabited  by  freebooters  and 
marauders  ahnost  incessantly  engaged  in  predatory 
wajrfare.    Roxburghshire  contains  twenty-nine  com- 
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plete  parishes,  and  a  part  of  four  others.  The 
county  possesses  only  one  royal  burgh,  namely,  Jed- 
burgh ;  and  two  other  towns,  Kelso  and  Hawick ; 
besides  some  villages,  as  Melrose,  Castletown,  &c. 
The  principal  proprietors  are  the  dukes  of  Rox- 
burgh and  Buccleugh,  the  marquises  of  Lothian 
and  Tweeddale,  lord  Minto,  and  the  families  of 
Scot,  Ker,  Elliot,  Douglas,  Pringle,  Rutherford, 
Don,  &c  The  county  contains  many  excellent 
mansions,  the  principal  of  which  are  Fleurs,  the 
seat  of  the  duke  of  Roxburgh;  Mount-Teviot,  the 
seat  of  the  marquis  of  Lotluan;  Minto  House,  the 
seat  of  the  earl  of  Minto;  the  Pavilion,  the  seat 
of  lord  Somerville;  Springwood  Park,  the  seat  of 
Sir  John  Scott  Douglas;  Ancrum,  the  seat  of  Sir 
William  Scott;  Bi^erston,  the  seat  of  Sir  Thomas 
Brisbane  Macdougal;  Abbotsford,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott ;  Stitchel,  the  seat  of  Sir  John  Pringle ; 
Stobs  and  Wells,  the  seats  of  Sir  William  F.  Elliot; 
Edgerston,  the  seat  of  Mr  Rutherford;  Drygrange, 
the  seat  of  Mr  Tod;  Cheaters,  the  seat  of  Mr 
Ogilvie;  Eildon  Hall,  the  seat  of  Mr  Henderson; 
and  Riddel  House,  the  seat  of  Mr  Sprott.  The 
most  interesting  of  these  mansions  is  Abbotsford, 
the  residence  of  Scotland's  great  poet  and  novelist. 
(See  the  article  Abbotrford,)  Roxburghshire  has 
given  birth  to  three  poets  of  distinction — Thomson, 
the  author  of  the  Seasons,  Dr  John  Armstrong,  and 
Dr  John  Leyden.  Popidation  of  R4»xburghshire 
in  1831,  43,663. 

ROXOLANA.     See  Sofyman  II. 

ROT,  Rammohun.     See  Bammohim  Ray. 

ROY,  ROB.     See  Rob-Roy. 

ROYALISTS.  In  France,  after  the  revolution 
of  1792,  this  name  was  given  to  the  adherents  of 
ti»  Bourbons;  and  from  the  restoration,  in  1814, 
down  to  the  revolution  of  1830,  it  served  to  desig- 
nate those  who  were  in  favour  of  the  old  system  of 
things,  and  opposed  to  liberal  principles.  Those 
of  the  former  royalists  who  continue  to  adhere  to, 
and  in  fiM*t  are  often  active  for  the  elder  line  of  the 
Bourbons,  are  now  generally  called  Carliatn  (from 
Charles  X).  Those  royalists  who  carried  farthest 
the  doctrine  of  legitimacy  (q.  v.),  the  touchstone 
of  this  party,  are  called  ultras,  without  addition, 
though  this  term  might  be,  and  in  some  cases  ac- 
tually is,  applied  to  the  ultra-liberals. 

ROZIER,  PiLATRE  DB.     See  Aeronautics. 

RUBBLE  WALLS.     See  Architecture. 

RUBENS,  Peter  Paul,  the  most  eminent  painter 
of  the  Flemish  school,  was  the  son  of  a  doctor  of 
laws  and  a  sheriff  of  Antwerp,  who,  during  the 
troubles  of  the  Low  Countries,  retired  to  Cologne, 
where  his  celebrated  son  was  bom  in  1577.  The 
f  unily  subsequently  returned  to  Antwerp,  where 
the  subject  of  this  article  received  a  literary  edu- 
cation, and  early  displaved  a  talent  for  design,  which 
induced  his  mother,  then  a  widow,  to  place  him 
with  the  painter  Van  Oort,  whom  he  left  for  the 
school  of  Otto  Venius.  His  talent  having  made 
him  known  to  the  archduke  Albert,  governor  of  the 
Netherlands,  that  prince  employed  him  on  several 
pictures,  and  recommended  him  to  the  duke  of 
ftlantua,  at  whose  court  he  remained  six  years, 
studying  the  works  of  Giulio  Romano,  and  other 
great  artists,  and  paying  particular  attention  to  the 
colouring  of  the  Venetian  school.  In  the  interval  he 
also  visited  Madrid,  on  a  commisi«ion  for  the  duke, 
where  he  saw  some  of  the  finest  works  of  Titian 
and  other  masters.  On  leaving  Mantua,  be  visited 
Rome  and  other  cities  of  Italy,  copying  some  of 
the  best  pictures,  and  perfecting  himself  in  every 


branch  of  his  profession.  After  a  reudence  of 
seven  years  in  Italy,  he  returned  to  Antwerp,  being 
recalled  by  the  illness  of  his  mother;  who  died  be- 
fore  his  arrival.  This  event  induced  him  to  retire 
to  the  abbey  of  St  Michael,  where  he  gave  himself 
up  for  a  time  to  solitary  study.  His  reputation 
now  stood  so  high,  that  he  was  called  to  the  court 
of  the  archduke,  and  pensioned;  soon  after  which, 
he  married  his  first  wife,  and  lived  in  a  style  of 
great  magnificence,  which  excited  nmch  envy  among 
inferior  artists,  who  sought  to  lower  his  reputation 
by  attributing  the  best  parts  of  his  pictures  to  his 
numerous  pupils.  These  calumnies  he  treated  with 
disregard,  and,  aware  of  the  source  of  much  of  the 
iU-wiU,  relieved  the  necessities  of  some  of  his 
principal  decriers.  For  the  cathedral  at  Antwerp 
he  painted  that  great  masterpiece,  the  Descent 
from  the  Cross ;  for  the  Jacobites,  the  Four  Evan- 
gelists; and  he  continued  to  execute  many  great 
works  with  surprising  fiuslity,  until,  in  1620, 
he  was  employed  by  Mary  de'  Medici  to  adorn  the 
gallery  of  the  Luxembourg,  for  which  he  painted 
a  well-known  series  of  magnificent  pictures,  alle- 
gorically  exhibiting  the  principal  events  in  the  life 
of  that  princess.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  his 
general  talents,  that  he  was  chosen,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  archduchess  Isabella,  to  be  the 
private  negotiator  of  a  peace  between  Spain  and 
England;  for  which  purpose  he  Waited  IMbdrid  in 
16:^,  where  he  was  treated  with  great  distinction. 
He  painted  for  Philip  IV.,  and  his  minister  Oli- 
varez,  twelve  or  fourteen  of  his  most  celebrated 
pictures,  in  the  short  space  of  nine  months;  and, 
in  1629,  he  returned  to  Flanders  with  a  secret 
commission,  and  proceeded  to  England.  Although 
not  received  openly  as  a  minister,  Charles  I.,  who 
was  both  a  patron  and  judge  of  the  fine  arts,  was 
much  gratified  by  his  visit ;  and  during  his  stay  in 
England,  vrhen  he  succeeded  in  his  negotiation,  he 
was  engaged  to  paint  the  ceiling  of  the  banqueting- 
house  at  Whitehall.  He  also  executed  sevenil 
other  pictures  for  the  English  nobility,  some  of 
which  are  to  be  found  at  Blenheim,  Wilton,  Easton, 
&c.  He  remained  in  England  about  a  year,  during 
which  time  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
and  then  returned  to  Flanders,  where  he  married 
the  beautiful  Helen  Formann,  his  second  ^ife,  and 
was  nominated  secretary  to  the  council  for  the  Low 
Countries.  He  maintuned  a  highly  dignified  station 
through  the  rest  of  his  life,  which  was  one  of  con- 
tinued prosperity,  until  his  death  at  Antwerp,  in 
1640,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Rubens,  beyond  all  comparison,  was  the  most 
rapid  of  the  great  masters;  and  so  many  pictures 
bciu-  his  name,  it  is  impossible  not  to  credit  a  part 
of  what  was  asserted  in  his  own  days,  that  the 
greater  portion  of  many  of  them  was  perfonned  by 
his  pupils.  His  great  characteristics  are  freedom, 
animation,  and  striking  brilliancy  and  disposition  of 
colouring,  the  favourite  tone  of  which  is  that  of  a 
gay  magnificence,  from  which,  whatever  the  subject, 
he  never  deviated.  Besides  the  excellence  of  his 
general  powers,  he  saw  all  the  objects  of  nature 
with  a  paintei's  eye,  and  instantly  caught  the  pre- 
dominating feature  by  which  the  object  is  known 
and  distinguished;  and,  as  soon  as  seen,  he  executed 
it  with  a  &cility  that  was  astonishing.  According 
to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he  was  the  greatest  master 
of  the  mechanical  part  of  his  art  that  ey€t  existed. 
His  chief  defects  consisted  in  inelegance  and  incor- 
rectness of  form,  a  want  of  grace  in  his  female 
figures*  and   in  the  representation   of   youth  in 
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general,  and  an  almost  total  absence  of  sublime  or 
poetical  conception  of  character.  The  works  of 
fiubens  are  found  in  churches,  palaces,  and  galleries 
throughout  Europe;  for  every  branch  of  the  art 
was  cultivated  by  bim, — history,  landscape,  por- 
tndt,  and  even  common  life.  His  celebrated  Rape 
of  the  Salnnes  is  in  the  national  gallery  of  Great 
Britain.  The  number  of  engravings  from  the  de- 
signs of  Rubens  exceed  tbree  hundred.  This  great 
painter,  who  was  no  mean  scholar,  wrote  some  trea- 
tises on  his  art  in  very  good  Latin.  See  Sir  J.  Rey- 
nolds's Works;  Walpole's  Anee, ;  Fuseli's  Lecturea, 
RUBEZAHL.  See  Buebezahl. 
RUBICON;  a  river  of  Italy,  anciently  forming 
the  boundary  between  Gaul  and  Italy.  Ciesar,  by 
passing  this  river  Mrith  his  troops,  and  thus  leaving 
the  province  assigned  him,  made  war  on  the  re- 
public    See  Caesar. 

RUBRIC;  in  the  canon  law,  signifies  a  title  or 
article  in  certain  ancient  law  books;  thus  called 
bccBttse  written,  as  the  titles  of  the  chapters  of  our 
aadent  Bibles  are,  in  red  letters. 

JbUniea  also  denote  the  rules  and  directions 
given  at  the  beginning  and  in  the  course  of  the 
liturgy,  for  the  order  and  manner  in  which  the 
several  parts  of  the  office  are  to  be  performed. 
There  are  general  rubrics,  special  rubrics,  a  rubric 
for  the  communion,  &c.  In  the  Romish  missal  and 
breviary  are  rubrics  for  matins,  for  lauds,  for  trans- 
ktioBs,  for  beatifications,  &c. 
RUBY.  ORIENTAL.  See  Conmdvm. 
RUDDER.     See  Helm, 

RUDDIMAN,  Thomas,  a  celebrated  philologist 
and  Latin  grammarian,  was  the  son  of  a  respectable 
&rmer,  and  bom  in  the  parish  of  Boyndie,  county 
of  Banff,  in  1674.  After  passing  through  the  usual 
course  of  education  at  the  parish  school,  he  set  out, 
in  his  sixteenth  year,  for  Aberdeen,  where  he  was 
a  snecessfiil  competitor  for  a  vacant  bursary  at 
King^s  coUege.  When  only  twenty-one,  he  was 
appoanted  parish  schoolmaster  at  Laurencekirk; 
and  in  that  situation  became  acquainted  with  the 
eelebrated  Dr  Pitcaime,  by  whom  he  was  invited  to 
Edinbnrgb.  He  repaired  to  the  metropolis  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1700,  and  on  his  arrival,  Dr 
Pitcaime  procured  him  employment  in  the  Advo- 
cates's  library  as  a  sort  of  assistant  librarian,  though 
for  upwards  of  a  year  he  had  no  regular  or  formal 
engagement  in  that  capacity.  During  this  interval 
he  employed  himself  in  arranging  books,  copying 
papers,  and  making  extracts  from  interesting  works. 
In  1701,  be  married  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of 
flmall  estate  in  Orkney,  and  in  the  year  following, 
he  was  formally  admitted,  on  the  2nd  of  May, 
aasistant  librarian,  with  the  salary  of  only  £8,  6s.  8d. 
sterling  per  annum.  He  now  set  himself  to  the 
task  of  improving  his  circumstances  by  literary 
industry  and  diligence,  and  the  situation  he  was  in 
eminently  £svoured  sucb  a  design.  He  copied 
chronicles  and  chartularies  for  the  Glasgow  uni- 
versity, which  gave  him  constant  and  regular  em- 
ployment in  this  way.  He  formed  connexions  with 
booksellers,  and  revised,  corrected,  and  added  to 
the  works  which  they  were  publishing,  particularly 
those  of  a  learned  character.  The  first  work  to 
which  he  is  known  to  have  lent  bis  assistance  was 
Sir  Robert  Sibbald's  *'  Introductio  ad  Historiam 
rerum  a  Romania  gestarum  in  ea  Boreali  Britanniae 
parte  qus  ultra  Murum  Picticum  est."  He  was 
next  employed  to  revise  "  The  Practiques  of  the 
l^Avn  of  Scotland,"  by  Sir  Robert  Spottiswood. 
In    1707,  he    published    an  edition  of   Wilson's 


"  Animi  Tranquillitate  Dialogus."  To  this  work 
he  added  a  new  preface,  and  subjoined  a  sketch  of 
the  life  of  Wilson.  In  1709,  he  published  a  new 
edition,  with  notes,  of  "Johnstoni  Cantici  Solo- 
monis  Paraphrasis  Poetica,"  which  he  dedicated, 
in  a  copy  of  verses,  to  his  patron  Dr  Pitcaime.  He 
afterwards  edited  an  edition  of  Virgil's  JEneid,  as 
translated  into  Scottish  verse  by  the  celebrated 
Gawin  Douglas.  To  this  work,  besides  super- 
intending  and  correcting  the  press,  he  contributed 
a  Glossary,  explaining  difficult  and  obsolete  words ; 
a  performance  which  bespeaks  great  depth  of  re- 
search and  soundness  of  judgment.  In  1711,  he 
assisted  in  preparing  a  new  edition  of  the  works 
of  Dmmmond  of  Hawthoraden,  and  immediately 
after  lent  his  aid  to  Abercromby,  to  publish  his 
"  Martial  Achievements  of  the  Scots  Nation." 
He  next  devoted  himself  to  philological  pursuits; 
and  in  1713,  published  a  new  edition  of  the  Latin 
Vocabulary  of  John  Forrest,  with  improvements. 
In  the  year  following,  he  published  that  work 
which  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  fame.  This 
was  his  "Rudiments  of  the  Latin  Tongue;"  a 
work  which  he  lived  to  see  go  through  no  less  than 
fifteen  editions.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add, 
that  it  immediately  supplanted  all  those  of  a  similar 
kind  which  had  been  previously  in  use,  every  one 
of  which  were  singularly  defective;  and  that  it  has 
remained  in  extensive  use  throughout  the  grammar 
schools  of  Scotland  ever  since.  Shortly  after  this, 
he  was  employed  to  edit  "  Buchanani  Opera 
Omnia,"  now  collected  for  the  first  time.  To  this 
work,  which  was  published  in  1715,  in  ixfo  vols, 
folio,  he  contributed  large  annotations,  in  which 
he  treated  freely  both  the  character  and  political 
principles  of  the  author;  a  proceeding  which  raised 
him  a  host  of  enemies,  and  involved  him  in  a  liti- 
gated and  annoying  controversy.  In  1715,  he 
added  to  his  other  avocations  that  of  printer,  ad- 
mitting a  younger  brother  of  his  own,  who  had 
been  bred  to  the  business,  as  a  partner  of  the  con- 
cem.  The  first  production  of  his  press,  was  the 
second  volume  of  Abercromby 's  Martial  Achieve- 
ments. Amongst  the  learned  works  of  note,  which 
he  printed  subsequently,  were,  the  first  volume  of 
**  Epistols  Regum  Scotomm,"  1722,  for  which  he 
wrote  a  preface ;  "  Ovidii  Excerpta  ex  Metamor- 
phoseon  Libris,"  containing  English  Notes,  by 
Willymot  and  himself,  1723;  Herodian,  1724; 
Pars  Prima  of  his  own  Graramaticse  Latinse  Insti- 
tutiones,  1725,  which  brought  him  a  great  accession 
of  fiune  and  profit;  and  Pars  Secunda  of  the  same 
work.  He  also  printed,  in  1733,  "  A  Dissertation 
upon  the  Way  of  Teaching  the  Latin  Tongue." 
In  1728,  he  was  nominated,  conjunctly  with  James 
Davidson,  printer  to  the  college  university.  Pre- 
viously to  this  viz.,  in  1724,  he  began  to  print  the 
continuation  of  the  Caledonian  Mercury  for  Rol- 
land,  who  was  then  its  proprietor;  but  in  1729,  he 
acquired  the  whole  interest  in  that  paper,  which 
was  transferred  to  him  in  March  of  the  year  just 
named,  and  continued  in  his  family  till  1772,  when 
it  was  sold  by  the  trustees  of  his  grandchildren. 
Amongst  the  last  of  his  literary  labours  was  an 
elaborate  prefiu»,  or  rather  introduction,  to  Ander- 
son's **  Selectus  Diplomatum  et  Numismatum  Sco- 
tiffi  Thesauras;"  an  able  and  learned  disquisition  on 
various  subjects  of  antiquity.  Being  now  in  the 
sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  he  ceased,  after  the  com- 
pletion  of  the  work  just  spoken  of,  from  every  kind 
of  literary  employment;  and,  nearly  at  the  same 
period,  resigned  his  half  of  the  printing  concern  to 
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hb  son,  allowing,  However,  his  name  to  remain  in 
the  firm.  He  died  at  Edinburgh  on  the  19th 
January,  1757,  aged  eighty-three. 

RUDESHEIMER.     See  Rkeni^  Wints, 

RUE  (nUa  gratfeolens);  a  strong  scented  plant, 
cultivated  in  gardens.  The  root  is  perennial, 
woody ;  the  stems,  branching  almost  from  the  base, 
about  two  feet  high,  bearing  alternate  petiolate, 
and  very  much  divided  leaves;  the  flowers  are 
yellow,  and  disposed  in  corymbs  at  the  summit  of 
the  branches;  the  calyx  is  persistent,  aud  divided 
into  four  or  five  segments;  the  corolla  consists  of 
as  many  oval  petals,  and  is  longer  than  the  calyx ; 
the  stamens  are  eight  or  ten,  and  the  style  single. 
The  odour  of  rue  is  very  strong  and  disagreeable, 
and  the  taste  acrid  and  bitter.  It  has  been  cele- 
brated as  a  medicinal  plant  from  high  antiquity, 
and  a  great  variety  of  virtues  have  been  attributed 
to  it,  but  is  now  comparatively  little  used,  being 
chiefly  employed  in  cases  of  hysteria  and  flatulent 
colic.  Notwithstanding  its  disagreeable  taste  and 
odour,  the  leaves  were  employed  for  culinary  pur- 
poses by  the  ancient  Romans,  and  even  now  enter 
into  the  composition  of  certain  dishes,  and  espe- 
cially of  salads,  in  some  parts  of  Italy  and  Ger- 
many.    About  twenty  species  of  rue  are  known. 

Rl'EBEZAHL;  the  name  of  a  mountain  spirit, 
sometimes  friendly,  sometimes  mischievous,  dwel- 
ling in  the  Riesengebirge,  in  Silesia.  Ruebezahl 
corresponds  to  our  Robin-Goodfellow.  He  has 
become,  of  late,  the  hero  of  some  operas.  See 
Brownie  and  Elf, 

RUFF  {machete$  puffnax).  A  species  of  the 
shore  birds,  alike  curious  in  the  disposition  of  its 
plumage  and  for  its  pugnacious  character.  It  is 
about  a  foot  in  length,  with  a  bill  an  inch  long. 
The  plumage  varies  so  much  in  colour,  in  diflfcrent 
individuals,  that  many  imaginary  species  have  been 
formed.  It  derives  its  common  name  from  the  dis- 
position of  the  long  feathers  of  the  neck,  which 
stand  out  like  the  ruflT  formerly  worn ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, only  the  male  that  is  furnished  with  this 
appendage,  which  he  does  not  gain  till  the  second 
year,  before  which  period  he  closely  resembles  the 
female.  They  are  birds  of  passage,  appearing  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  in  great  niunbers,  in 
the  north  of  Europe.  They  are  generally  taken  in 
large  nets.  When  fattened,  they  are  dressed  like 
the  woodcock,  without  withdrawing  their  intes- 
tines or  their  contents,  which  are  considered  by  the 
connoisseurs  as  aflfording  the  most  delicate  kind  of 
seasoning  for  these  birds.  The  males  are  much 
more  numerous  than  the  females,  and  during  the 
pairing  season  have  numerous  and  severe  conflicts 
for  the  possession  of  their  mates.  These  combats 
are  Uius  described  by  Pennant  and  other  writers: — 
The  male  chooses  a  stand  on  some  dry  bank  near 
the  water,  round  which  he  runs  so  often  as  to 
make  a  bare  circular  path ;  the  moment  a  female 
appears  in  sight,  all  the  males  within  a  certmn  dis- 
tance commence  a  general  fight,  placing  their  bills 
to  the  ground,  spreading  their  ruff,  and  using  the 
same  action  as  the  common  cock.  This  pugna- 
cious disposition  is  so  strong,  that  when  they  are 
kept  for  the  purpose  of  fattening,  their  place  of 
confinement  is  obliged  to  be  dark,  as,  the  moment 
any  light  is  admitted,  they  attack  each  other  with 
such  fury,  and  fight  with  so  much  inveteracy,  as  to 
occasion  a  great  slaughter.  The  female  Uys  four 
eggs,  forming  her  nest  in  a  tuft  of  grass,  and  incu- 
bates about  a  month. 

RUGEN;    the    largest  island   in    the    Baltic, 


belonging  to  Germany,  about  a  mile  from  the  con- 
tinent, containing  360  square  miles,  and  28,000 
inhabitants.  It  belongs  to  the  government  of 
Stralsund,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Pomerania. 
Its  northern  coast  consists  chiefly  of  precipitous 
chalk  rocks,  and  the  whole  island  is  rich  in  roman- 
tic scenery,  for  which  reason  it  is  much  resorted  to 
by  travellers.  The  capital  is  Bergen,  with  2200 
inhabitants.  The  Stubbenkammer,  the  north- 
eastern  promontory,  rises  543  feet  above  the  sea. 
Not  far  from  it  is  the  Stubbenitz,  a  beautiful  beech 
wood,  probably  the  place  where,  according  to 
Tacitus,  the  ancient  Rugians  worshipped  the  god- 
dess Hertha.  Arcona  (Ut.  N.  54''  38-  46';  Ion. 
E.  13«  25'  35")  is  the  most  northern  point  of  Ger- 
many  proper.  Riigen  came  under  the  Prussian 
government  in  1815,  with  the  rest  of  Swedish 
Pomerania.  The  Rugians  are  a  hardy  race  of 
fishers  and  husbandmen.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
peninsula  of  Monkguth  are  very  tall.  See  J.  J. 
Griimbke's  account  of  the  island  Qin  German;  Ber- 
lin, 1819,  2  vols.) 

RUGENDAS,  George  Philip,  one  of  the  most 
famous  battle  painters,  was  bom  at  Augsburg,  in 
1666.  After  six  year's  study,  his  right  hand 
became  disabled  by  a  fistula.  He  continued  to  work 
with  the  left.  He  painted  and  engraved  much. 
His  pictures  are  full  of  spirit  and  ease;  there  is  an 
endless  variety  in  the  attitudes  of  his  horses. 
Among  his  engravings,  all  laboured  with  uncommon 
care,  are  distinguished  six  large  ones,  representing 
the  siege  of  Augsburg,  of  which  he  was  a  witness. 
He  died  at  that  city,  in  1742.  His  sons  George 
Philip  (died  1774)  and  Christian  (died  in  1781) 
are  also  known  as  engravers. 

RUHE,  the  German  for  rest,  used  as  an  aflSx  to 
several  geographical  names;  for  instance,  Carh' 
ruhe  (rest  of  Charles;  place  of  repose  for  Charles). 

RUHNKENIUS,  David  (properly  Euhmken), 
professor  of  history  and  eloquence  in  the  university 
of  Leyden,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  dassicid 
scholars  of  his  time,  and  especially  distinguished 
for  his  simple,  beautiful,  classic  Latin  style,  was 
bom  in  1723,  at  Stolpe,  in  Hither  Pomerania. 
His  opulent  parents  designed  him  for  study,  and 
sent  him  at  first  to  Konigsberg,  where  he  nuide 
himself  acquainted  with  cUissic  authors  of  anti- 
quity, and  also  practised  music  and  other  of  the 
fine  arts.  In  his  eighteenth  year,  he  went  to  Wit- 
tenberg,  and  studied  with  eagerness  the  philosophy 
of  Wolf.  Two  years  after,  he  went  to  Leyden,  to 
eigoy  the  instructions  of  the  celebrated  Hemster- 
huys  in  the  Greek  language.  There  he  spent  six 
vears,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  whole  circle  of  the 
humane  studies,  under  the  guidance  of  his  great 
teacher.  The  first  fruits  of  his  application  were 
two  EpUioUt  critics  (1749  and  1751);  the  sub- 
ject  of  the  first  of  which  was  the  hymns  of 
Homer,  Hesiod,  and  the  Greek  anthology;  of  the 
second,  Callimachus,  Apollonius,  and  Orpheus. 
It  was  now  his  wish  to  obtain  a  philosophical  pro- 
fessorship in  some  Dutch  university ;  but,  having  no 
prospect  of  such  an  appointment,  he  resumed,  at 
Hemsterhuys*  advice,  the  study  of  the  Roman  law, 
which  he  had  begun  in  Wittenberg.  But  ¥rithout 
being  diverted  from  Greek  literature,  he  undertook 
an  edition  of  Plato.  For  this  end,  he  procured 
from  the  library  of  Sangermann,  at  Paris,  a  transcript 
of  the  only  existing  copy  of  Timspus's  Lexicon  of 
PUto,  and  published  it.  with  a  commentary  (Ley- 
den, 1756  and  1789).  So  much  critical  and  gram- 
maticaJ  erudition  can  rarely  be  found  condensed  into 
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90  narrow  a  space.  This  work  was  sufficient  to 
pive  Rulmkeii  a  rank  among  the  first  philologists  of 
his  times.  As  he  had  become  fond  of  his  easy  life 
in  Holland,  he  declined  several  honourable  offers  of 
proleasorshipe  in  foreign  countries,  and  devoted  his 
ieiaure  to  a  literary  tour,  Mrith  the  intention  of  con- 
sulting the  principal  libraries  of  Europe.  For  a 
Sm,  he  laboured  amid  the  treasures  of  the  rojral 
brsry  of  Pkris,  where,  with  unwearied  industry, 
he  transcribed  and  collated  manuscripts,  and  made 
excerpts  from  them.  Hemsterhuys  had,  meanwhile, 
found  opportunity,  as  he  was  now  oppressed  with 
age  and  sickness,  to  get  Ruhnken  appointed  assist- 
ant lecturer  on  the  Greek  language ;  and,  on  the 
death  of  Ouderdorp,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
history  and  eloquence.  Of  his  numerous  works. 
among  which  are  his  Memoir  of  Hemsterhuys,  his 
edition  of  Muretus,  the  most  distinguished  is  his 
VdkimM  PaUreuUu  (Leyden,  1779)— a  true  model 
for  the  treatment  of  Latin  classics.  In  1760,  he 
DttUished  a  hymn  of  Homer  to  Ceres,  which  Mathai 
had  discovered  in  Moscow,  and  communicated  to 
him  in  a  letter.  In  his  intended  edition  of  Plato 
he  had  only  finished  the  scholia,  when  death  put  an 
end  to  his  activity,  in  1796.  His  life  has  been 
written  in  a  masterly  manner  by  his  scholar  Daniel 
Wyttenhach. 

RULE  OF  THREE,  in  arithmetic,  called  by 
some  authors  the  golden  rule,  is  an  application  of 
the  doctrine  of  proportion  to  arithmetical  purposes, 
and  is  divided  into  two  cases,  nwtpU  and  compound; 
now  firequently  termed  simple  and  compound  propor^ 
turn, — Simple  rule  of  three,  or  simple  proportion,  is 
when,  from  three  given  quantities,  a  fourth  is  re- 
quired to  be  found,  that  shall  have  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  given  quantity  of  the  same  name,  as 
one  of  the  other  quantities  has  to  that  of  the  same 
name  with  itself.  This  rule  is,  by  some  authors, 
divided  into  two  cases;  viz.  the  rule  of  three  direct, 
and  the  rule  of  three  inverse;  but  this  distinction  is  un- 
necessary, and  the  two  cases  are  now  generally  given 
under  one  head  by  the  best  modem  authors ;  but  as 
they  are  still  retained  by  others,  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  point  out  the  distinction.  The  rule  of 
three  direct.  Is  when  more  requires  more,  or  less 
requires  less^  as  in  this  example :  "If  three  men 
will  perform  a  piece  of  work,  as,  for  instance,  dig  a 
trench  forty-eight  yards  long,  in  a  certain  time,  how 
many  yards  will  twelve  men  dig  in  the  same  time?" 
where  it  is  obvious,  that  the  more  men  there  are 
employed,  the  more  work  will  they  perform,  and 
therefore,  in  this  instance,  more  requires  more. 
Again,  "  If  six  men  dig  forty-eight  yards  in  a  given 
time,  how  mudi  will  three  men  dig  in  the  same 
time?"  Here  less  requires  less,  for  the  less  men 
there  are  employed,  the  less  will  be  the  work  that 
is  performed  by  them;  and  all  questions  that  are 
in  this  dasa  are  said  to  be  in  the  rule  of  three  direct. 
— The  rule  of  three  inverse,  is  when  more  requires 
less,  or  less  requires  more ;  as  in  this  case — "  If  six 
men  dig  a  certain  quantity  of  trench  in  fourteen 
hours,  how  many  hours  will  it  require  for  twelve 
men  to  dig  the  same  quantity?"  or  thus,  **If  six 
men  perform  a  piece  of  work  in  seven  hours,  how 
long  will  three  men  be  in  performing  the  same 
work  T'  These  eases  are  both  in  the  inverse  rule ; 
for  io  the  first  more  requires  less,  that  ii,  twelve 
men  being  more  than  six,  they  will  require  less  time 
to  perform  the  same  work ;  and  in  tiie  latter,  the 
^  nmnber  of  men  being  less,  they  will  require  a  longer 
time.  All  questions  of  this  class  are  said  to  belong 
to  the  rule  of  three  inverse.     These  two  cases 


however,  as  we  before  observed,  may  be  brought 
under  one  general  rule,  as  follows : — Rule.  Of  the 
three  given  terms,  set  down  that  which  is  of  the 
same  kind  with  the  answer  towards  the  right  hand ; 
and  then  consider,  from  the  nature  of  the  question, 
whether  the  answer  will  be  more  or  less  than  this 
term.  Then,  if  the  answer  is  to  be  greater,  place 
the  less  of  the  other  two  terms  on  the  left,  and  the 
remaining  term  in  the  middle ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  less, 
place  the  greater  of  these  two  terms  on  the  left, 
and  the  less  in  the  middle;  and  in  both  cases, 
multiply  the  second  and  third  terms  together,  and 
divide  the  product  by  the  first  term  for  the  answer, 
which  will  alwajTS  be  of  the  same  denomination  as 
the  third  term — Note  1.  If  the  first  and  second 
terms^consist  of  different  denominations,  reduce 
them  both  to  the  same;  and  if  the  third  term  be  a 
compound  number,  it  is  generally  more  convenient 
to  reduce  it  to  the  lowest  denomination  contained  in 
it. — Note  2.  The  same  rule  is  applicable  whether  the 
given  quantities  be  integral,  fractional  or  decimal. 

RULES  OF  LEGISLATIVE  BODIES.  For 
those  of  England,  see  the  article  Parliament ;  also 
the  Precedents  of  Proceedings  ta  the  House  of  Com' 
mons,  4th  ed.,  1818,  4  vols.,  4to,  by  Hatsel.)  The 
French  chamber  of  deputies,  June  23, 1814,  received 
a  friU  system  of  rules  of  ninety-four  articles.  But 
there  is  hardly  a  session  in  which  the  course  of  the 
deliberations  is  not  interrupted  by  violent  exclama- 
tions, and  the  hubbub  of  the  majority.  In  their 
leading  features,  the  French  rules  are  the  same  with 
the  British  and  American.  Some  of  the  principal 
peculiarities  are,  that,  for  preliminary  investigations, 
the  whole  chamber  is  divided,  by  lot,  into  nine 
committees  (bureaux),  of  which  the  chairmen,  or 
reporters,  as  they  are  called,  in  every  case  form  a 
committee  of  nine  members,  which  appoints  one  of 
their  number  to  report  to  the  chamber.  Private 
petitions  are  either  wholly  rejected  (la  chambre 
passe  A  Pordre  du  jour),  or  delivered  to  the  minis- 
ters for  consideration.  It  may,  however,  happen 
that  they  give  rise  to  serious  discussions  in  the 
chamber.  Motions  must  be  put  in  writing,  read, 
and  a  day  fixed  for  their  discussion.  Such  a  mo- 
tion, moreover,  must,  as  in  other  parliamentary 
bodies,  be  seconded;  and  its  .discussion  may  be 
prevented  by  a  call  for  the  previous  question.  If 
the  further  discussion  is  resolved  on,  all  who  wish 
to  speak  give  in  their  names  to  the  derk,  and,  after 
the  report  of  the  committee,  the  speakers  are  heard, 
in  turn,  from  the  tribune.  The  members  do  not 
speak  in  their  places,  but  from  a  sort  of  pulpit. 
No  deputy  can  speak  twice  on  the  same  subject. 
Most  of  the  speeches  are  still  read,  and  few  of  the 
members  are  able  to  speak,  without  preparation. 
The  chamber  commonly  votes  by  the  members  on 
one  side  of  a  question  rising,  and  the  others  remain- 
ing seated,  and  the  secretary  decides  on  which  side 
is  the  majority.  But  on  the  passage  of  laws,  the 
main  vote  is  idways  taken  by  balls  (scnOin  secret), 
in  which  all  the  members  are  called  by  name  (appel 
nominal),  every  one  receives  a  black  and  a  white 
ball,  and  votes  by  casting  one  of  them  in  an  urn. 
The  chamber  of  peers,  on  the  contrary,  votes  by 
written  yeas  and  nays.  Propositions  from  the  king 
may  be  submitted  to  liie  chambers  by  the  ministers 
(who,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  have  a  seat  and  voice 
in  both  chambers),  or  by  spedal  commissioners. 

RUM;  the  distilled  liquor  obtained  from  the  fer- 
mented juice  of  the  sugar  cane  or  molasses.     The 
following  is  the  process  employed  in  Jamaica: — The 
materials  for  fermentation  are  molasses,  scummings 
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of  the  hot  cane-juice,  or  Bometimce  raw  cane-liquor, 
lees  or  dtmder  (as  it  is  called),  and  water.  The 
dunder  answers  the  purpose  of  yeast,  and  is  usually 
prepared  by  a  separate  fermentation  of  cane,  sweets, 
and  water.  The  materials  being  mixed  in  due  pro- 
portions (which  are  about  equal  parts  of  scummings, 
dunder,  and  water),  the  fermentation  (q.  v.)  soon 
begins,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  the  liquor  is  fit  for 
the  first  charge  of  molasses,  which  is  added  in  the 
proportion  of  three  gallons  for  every  hundred  gal- 
lons of  the  liquor.  Another  charge  is  added  in  a 
day  or  two,  or  afterwards.  The  heat  in  fermenta- 
tion should  not  exceed  90**  or  94*.  The  fermenta- 
tion fidls  in  six  or  eight  days,  and  the  liquor  grows 
fine  and  fit  for  distillation.  In  about  two  hours  after 
lighting  the  fire,  the  spirit  begins  to  run,  (ii^a  still 
of  1200  gallons^)  and  it  is  collected  as  long  as  it  is 
inflammable.  The  first  spirit  is  called  in  the  coun- 
try  low  vines ;  and  it  is  rectified  in  a  smaller  still,  to 
the  Jamaica  proof,  which  is  that  in  which  olive  oil 
will  sink.  The  spirit  called  New  England  rum  is 
prepared  from  molasses,  and  largely  exported. 
RUM,  Island  of.  See  Hebride$, 
RUMELIA,  OB  RUM-ILI.  See  Romania. 
RUMFORD,  Count,  so  called  from  the  title  con- 
ferred on  him  by  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  was  bom 
in  Wobum,  New  England,  in  1752.  His  name  was 
Benjamin  Thompson.  He  acquired,  when  young,  a 
knowledge  of  natural  philosophy,  by  the  aid  of  the 
professor  of  that  science  in  the  college  of  Cambridge. 
He  then  employed  himself  as  a  teacher,  till  he  was 
raised  to  independence  by  an  advantageous  mar- 
riage, when  he  became  a  major  in  the  militia  of  his 
native  province ;  and  when  the  war  took  place  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  his  local 
knowledge  enabled  him  to  render  services  of  impor- 
tance to  the  English  commanders.  He  went  to 
England,  and,  as  a  reward  of  his  services,  obtained 
a  situation  in  the  foreign  office,  under  Lord  George 
Gernudne.  Towards  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was 
sent  to  New  York,  where  he  raised  a  regiment  of  dra- 
goons, of  which  he  was  appointed  colonel,  and  thus 
became  entitled  to  half  pay.  Returning  to  England 
in  1784,  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and 
was  for  some  time  one  of  the  under  secretaries  of 
state.  Soon  after,  he  went  to  the  continent,  and, 
through  the  recommendation  of  the  prince  of  Deux 
Fonts  (afterwards  king  of  Bavaria),  entered  into  the 
ser^'ice  of  the  reigning  elector-palatine  and  duke 
of  Bavaria,  when  he  effected  many  important  and 
useful  reforms  in  both  the  dvil  and  military  depart- 
ments of  the  state.  Among  these  was  a  scheme  for 
the  suppression  of  mendicity,  which  he  carried  into 
execution  at  Munich  and  other  parte  of  the  Baya- 
rian  territories,  providing  labour  for  able-bodied 
paupers,  and  exciting  a  spirit  of  industry  among  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people  in  general.  As  the  re- 
ward of  his  success  in  this  and  other  undertakings, 
he  received  from  the  sovereign  of  Bavaria,  various 
orders  of  knighthood,  was  made  a  lieutenant  gene- 
ral, and  created  Count  Rumford.  He  left  Bavaria 
in  1799,  and  returned  to  England,  where  he  em- 
ployed  himself  in  making  experiments  on  the  nature 
and  application  of  beat,  and  on  other  subjects  of 
economical  and  philosophical  research.  He  like- 
wise suggested  the  plan,  an^  assisted  in  the  founda.- 
tion  of  the  royal  institution,  which  led  to  other 
establishments  of  a  similar  description.  In  1S02,  be 
removed  to  Paris,  where  he  took  up  his  residence  ; 
and,  his  wife  being  dc«d,  he  married  the  widow  of 
the  celebrated  Lavoisier ;  but  the  union  proved  un- 
fortunate, and  a  separation  ere  long  took  place. 


Count  Rumford  then  retired  to  a  country  house  at 
Auteuil,  about  four  miles  from  Paris,  and  there 
devoted  his  time  to  the  embellishment  of  his  domain, 
and  to  the  cultivation  of  chemistry  and  experimen- 
tal philosophy.  Though  he  disliked  both  the  cha- 
racter and  politics  of  the  French,  he  preferred  the 
climate  of  their  country  to  every  other ;  and  he 
therefore  procured  permission  from  the  king  of  Ba- 
varia, to  continue  in  France,  and  retain  the  pension 
of  £1200  a  year,  granted  him  by  that  prince.  He 
died  in  August,  1814,  leaving  by  his  first  wife  a 
daughter,  who  resided  at  Boston,  in  the  United 
States.  Count  Rumford  was  by  no  means  a  man  of 
learning,  his  literary  acquirements  being  confined  to 
the  English,  French,  and  German  languages;  but 
he  was  familiar  with  the  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments of  modem  science,  and  the  industry  and  per- 
severance with  which  he  pursued  his  inquiries  ena- 
bled him  to  make  some  considerable  additions  to  our 
knowledge  of  chemistry  and  practical  philosophy. 
Besides  a  great  number  of  papers  in  various  scien- 
tific Journals,  he  published  four  volumes  of  Essays, 
experimental,  political,  economical,  and  philoso- 
phical. 

RUMINANT,  in  natural  history,  is  applied  to 
an  animal  that  chews  over  again  what  it  has  eaten 
before.     This  is  popularly  called  chewing  the  cud, 

RUMJANZOFF,  Nicholas  PKTBowiTscH,count, 
chancellor  of  the  Russian  empire,  was  the  son  of  the 
field-marshal  Peter  Rumjanzoff,  or  Romanzoff,  dis- 
tinguished in  the  reign  of  Catharine  by  his  victories 
over  the  Turks.  He  began  his  career  about  1785, 
as  Russian  ambassador  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine. 
He  was  afterwards  minister  of  commerce,  and  did 
much  to  promote  the  internal  and  foreign  trade  of 
Russia.  In  1807,  he  became  minister  of  foreign 
afiUrs,  and  soon  after,  chancellor  of  the  empire. 
He  accompanied  the  emperor,  in  1808,  to  Erfurt; 
and,  in  1809,  concluded  peace  with  Sweden.  Dur- 
ing the  campaign  of  1813—14,  he  remained  in  Pe- 
tersburg, at  the  head  of  the  department  of  foreign 
affairs,  which,  however,  were  directed,  in  the  impe- 
rial camp,  by  the  emperor  himself.  A^r  the  return 
of  the  emperor,  he  resigned  the  port-folio  to  count 
Nesselrode.  From  this  time  count  Rumjanzoff,  who 
hadalmost  totally  lost  his  hearing,  lived  retired  from 
public  affairs,  and  devoted  his  riches  to  patriotic  and 
scientific  undertakings.  He  promoted  greatly  the 
introduction  of  the  system  of  mutual  instruction. 
Kotzebue's  voyage  round  the  world  was  executed, 
and  the  description  of  it  printed,  at  his  expense.  The 
Russian  codex  diplomatieua  has  been  printed,  at  his 
expenie,  at  Moscow,  since  1813.  For  professor  Hase 
of  Paris,  he  defrayed  the  expenses  of  an  edition  of 
Leo  Diaconus,  and  to  the  imperial  academy  of 
science,  he  gave  25,000  rubles,  to  be  spent  in  print- 
ing  old  Russian  annals  and  chronicles.  He  also 
caused  a  monument  of  much  importance,  as  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  art  in  the  middle  ages,  the 
Chersonese  gates  of  the  cathedral  at  Novgorod 
(containing  forty-six  biblical  and  historical  scenes), 
to  be  described  by  Adelung,  and  the  work  to  be 
printed  at  his  expense.  In  1820,  he  established  on 
Ids  domains  (containing  one  town,  ninety  villages, 
and  30,000  souls),  at  Homel  (in  the  government  of 
Mohilew),  a  charitable  school.  He  collected  from 
sixty  to  two  hundred  of  the  vagrant  and  mendicant 
children  of  bond-peasants  in  a  wing  of  his  castle, 
where  they  were  clothed,  fed,  and  taught  on  the 
system  of  mutual  instruction  and  exercised  in  some 
trade.  To  Rumjanzoff,  also,  we  are  indebted 
for  the  first  edition,  in  the  Tartar  language,  of 
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AbulgBsTs  History  of  the  Mongols  and  Tartars 
(Kuan,  1825).  The  count  died  at  St  Petersburg, 
in  Jaouary,  1826,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his 
Age,  without  children.  Among  other  things,  he 
left  a  valuable  collection  of  Oriental  coins. 

RUNCIMAN,  Alexander,  a  painter  of  con- 
siderable note,  was  the  son  of  a  builder  in  Edin- 
bargfa,  where  he  was  bom  in  the  year  1736.  Hav- 
ing diown  in  his  earliest  years  a  decided  inclination 
ior  drawing,  he  was  placed  at  fourteen  under  the 
care  of  Messrs  John  and  Robert  Norrie,  house- 
painters;  the  former  of*  whom  used  to  adorn  the 
mantle>pteoes  of  the  houses  which  he  was  employed 
to  paint,  with  landscapes  of  his  own,  which  were 
then  deemed  respectable  productions,  and  of  whicjh 
many  a  specimen  is  still  preserved  in  the  houses  of 
the  old  town  of  Edinburgh.  The  youth  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  his  art ;  and  when  the  academy 
for  rearing  young  artists  was  commenced  at  Glas- 
gow by  tbe  brothers  Foulis,  he  became  one  of  its 
pupils.  He  soon  acquired  considerable  local  fame 
for  his  landscapes,  but  failed  entirely  to  make  a  liv- 
ing by  them.  Despairing  of  success  in  this  branch 
of  art,  he  commenced  history-painting;  and  in  1766, 
visited  Italy,  where  he  met  Fuseli,  whose  wild  and 
distempered  character  matched  aptly  with  his  own. 
He  spent  five  years  in  Rome,  assiduously  studying 
and  copying  the  Italian  masters;  and  in  1771,  re- 
turned to  his  native  country,  with  powers  consider- 
ably  increased,  while  his  taste,  formerly  over-luxu- 
riant and  wild,  had  experienced  a  corresponding 
improvement  Just  at  that  time  a  vacancy  had  oc- 
curred in  the  mastership  of  a  public  institution, 
called  the  Trustees'  academy;  and  the  place,  to 
which  was  attached  a  salary  of  £120,  was  offered 
to  and  accepted  by  Rundman.  Being  thus  secured 
in  the  means  of  subsistence,  he  applied  his  vacant 
lime  to  historical  painting,  and  produced  a  consider- 
able number  of  specimens,  which  were  regarded 
with  much  fiivour,  not  only  in  his  native  country, 
but  also  in  England,  where  several  of  them  were 
exhibited.  Among  his  productions  may  be  men- 
tioned, Macbeth  and  Banquo,  in  a  landscape;  a 
Friar,  in  a  landscape;  Job  m  Distress;  Samson 
strangling  the  Lion;  Figure  of  Hope;  St  Margaret 
landing  in  Scotland,  and  her  Marriage  to  Malcolm 
Canmore,  in  Dunfermline  abbey;  Christ  talking  to 
the  Woman  of  Samaria;  Agrippina  landing  with 
the  Ashes  of  Germanicus;  the  Princess  Nausica 
surprised  by  Ulysses ;  Andromeda ;  Sigismunda  weep- 
ing  over  the  Heart  of  Tancred;  the  Ascension  (in 
the  Cowgate  episcopal  chapel,  Edinburgh):  the 
Prodigal  Son  (for  which  Ferguson  the  poet  was  the 
study) ;  and  the  paintings  in  Ossian's  Hall  at  Penny- 
cuik.  The  work  last  mentioned  was  the  chef  if 
cntvrt  of  Rundman.  The  prindpal  paintings  are 
twelve  in  number,  referring  to  the  most  striking 
passages  in  Ossian's  Poems.  The  task  was  one 
of  no  small  magnitude,  but  the  painter  dreamt  of 
rivalling  the  famed  Sistine  Chapel,  and  laboured  at 
his  work  with  only  too  much  enthusiasm.  In  con- 
sequence of  having  to  paint  so  much  in  a  recum- 
bent posture,  and  perhaps  denying  himself  that  exer- 
dse  which  the  physical  powers  demand,  he  con-- 
tracted  a  malady  which  carried  him  slowly  to  the 
grave.  He  died,  October  21, 1785,  dropping  down 
suddenly  on  the  street,  when  about  to  enter  his 
lodgings.  Runciman  was  remarkable  for  candour 
and  simplicity  of  manners,  and  possessed  a  happy 
talent  lor  conversation. 

RUNIC  ALPHABET  and  WANDS.    This  al- 
phabet«  peculiar  to  the  andent  northern  tribes  of 


Europe  (Germans  and  Scandinavians),  is  considered, 
by  some  scholars,  to  have  existed  before  the  Chris- 
tian era;  by  others,  to  have  originated  later.  The 
similarity  of  a  few  Runic  characters  to  correspond- 
ing Roman  ones,  proves  nothing,  as  it  prevails  with 
but  a  few  of  them ;  moreover,  the  Runic  alphabet 
has  but  sixteen  characters :  this  limited  number  is 
hardly  reconcileable  with  the  idea  of  the  Scandina- 
vians having  borrowed  it  from  the  Romans.  Rude 
nations  want  many,  rather  than  few,  characters  for 
their  undefined  sounds.  Yet  could  the  northern 
tribes,  immersed  as  they  were  in  ignorance,  have 
invented  their  own  alphabet  ?  Frederic  von  Schle- 
gel  advances  the  hypothesis,  that  the  Phcenicians, 
navigating  in  early  antiquity  to  the  coasts  of  the 
Baltic,  might  have  carried  the  art  of  writing  to 
those  northern  regions,  and  that  the  Runic  grew 
out  of  the  Phcenidan  characters,  and  was  preserved 
by  the  priests,  together  with  several  magic  arts. 
The  sinularity  of  a  ^w  of  the  Runic  signs  to  those 
of  the  Romans,  might  be  explained  by  the  fact, 
that  the  Romans  themselves  received  their  charac- 
ters from  an  Eastern  source.  The  fact,  that  in 
Spain  and  other  countries  in  the  south-west  of 
Europe,  remains  of  the  Runic  and  Rimic  stones 
(tomb-stones,  land-marks,  &c.,)  are  met  with,  is  to 
be  explained  from  the  influx  of  the  tribes  of  an- 
cient Germany  and  Scandinavia  into  those  coun- 
tries at  the  time  of  the  general  migration  of  nations. 
W.  C.  Grimm,  in  his  Ueber  Deutsche  Runen  (Got- 
tingen,  1821),  endeavours  to  show  that  the  Ger- 
mans had,  probably,  in  ante-historic  times,  charac- 
ters of  more  than  accidental  similarity  to  those  of 
the  Greek  and  other  alphabets,  and  that  the  Ger- 
man Runic,  properly  so  called  (that  of  the  Saxons 
of  the  northern  Elbe),  is  between  the  ancient 
northern  (Scandinavian)  Runic  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon;  so  that  the  German  Runic  originated  from 
the  former,  and  produced  the  latter.  The  word 
rwie  he  derives,  as  Mone  does,  from  runen  (i.  e.  to 
make  a  slight  incision  or  scratch) :  others  derive  it 
from  the  German  ramien  (i.  e.  whisper);  hence 
runicy  as  designating  a  secret,  mysterious  writing, 
belonging  to  the  priests.  According  to  Dahlmann 
and  Kopp,  the  northern  Runes  are  of  later  origin 
than  is  generally  supposed.  The  Runic  codices  are 
proved  to  be  of  less  antiquity  than  some  written  in 
common  characters.  Langebeck  found,  in  1753, 
that  none  of  the  numerous  Runic  writings  in  Goth- 
land reached  back  farther  than  the  year  1200  of 
our  era;  the  latest  were  of  the  year  1449.  (See 
Brynjulf's  work  on  the  Runes,  and  Rasmus  Nye- 
nip's  works. 

Rvadc  wands  were  willow  wands,  inscribed  with 
mysterious  characters,  and  used  by  the  heathen 
tribes  of  the  north  of  Europe,  in  the  performance 
of  magic  ceremonies.  Such  wands  were  also  em- 
ployed by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  to  note  the  succession  of  time.  To  this 
day,  the  peasants  of  those  countries  use  similar 
wands  instead  of  an  almanac;  and  in  Germany 
sticks  are  used  in  keeping  the  ordinary  accounts 
between  fieunilies  and  the  persons  from  whom  they 
receive  thdr  daily  supplies;  for  instance,  the  fa- 
mily and  the  baker  each  have  a  stick,  and  the  two 
are  put  together,  and  a  notch  made  in  them  with  a 
file,  when  bread  is  delivered;  thus  each  has  a  check 
on  the  other. 

RUNNYMEDE,  in  England;  the  celebrated  mea- 
dow where  the  conference  was  held,  June  15, 1215, 
between  John  and  the  English  barons,  in  which  the 
former  was  compelled  to  sign  Magna  Charta  and 
c2 
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the  Charia  de  Poretta,  (See  JohnA  It  is  five  infle« 
east  of  Windsor,  in  Surrey,  and  is  now  divided 
into  several  enclosures. 

RUPERT  OB  ROBERT  OF  BAVARIA,  prince, 
the  third  son  of  Frederic  V.,  elector  palatine  and 
titular  king  of  Bohemia,  by  the  princess  Elizabeth 
of  England,  daughter  of  James  I.,  was  bom  in 
1619,  and,  becoming  an  exile  through  the  misfortunes 
of  his  father,  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war 
in  England,  he  offered  his  services  to  his  uncle, 
Charles  I.,  and  had  the  command  of  a  corps  of 
cavalry,  at  the  head  of  which  he  distinguished  him- 
self  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  in  1642,  and  at  Chal- 
grave  Field,  in  1643.  Soon  after,  he  took  Bristol, 
and  obliged  the  enemy  to  raise  the  sieges  of  Newark 
and  of  York.  He  displayed  his  courage  at  Marston 
Moor  and  at  Naseby;  but  his  impetuosity  and  im- 
prudence contributed  to  the  disastrous  result  of 
those  engagements.  He  afterwards  shut  himself  up 
in  Bristol ;  but,  having  surrendered  that  place,  after 
a  short  siege,  to  Fairfax,  his  conduct  so  much  dis- 
pleased the  king,  that  he  dismissed  the  prince  from 
his  service.  He  then  went  abroad,  and,  after  the 
death  of  Charles  I.,  he  was  made  commander  of 
that  part  of  the  fleet  which  adhered  to  Charles  IL, 
in  1648.  Prince  Rupert  for  some  time  carried  on  a 
predatory  warfare  against  the  English,  and  at  length 
sailed  to  France,  and  joined  Charles  II.  at  the  court 
of  Versailles.  His  time  was  chiefly  devoted  to 
scientific  studies,  till  the  restoration,  when  he  re- 
turned to  England.  In  1666,  he  was  appointed, 
in  conjunction  with  Monk,  to  the  command  of  a 
fleet  against  the  Dutch;  and,  in  the  next  war  with 
Holland,  in  1673,  was  made  admiral  of  the  fleet. 
In  1679.  he  was  nominated  a  member  of  the  new 
privy  council ;  but  from  that  period  he  interfered 
but  little  in  public  affairs,  leading  a  retired  life,  and 
spent  much  of  his  time  at  Windsor  castle,  of  which 
he  was  govenior.  Many  useful  inventions  resulted 
from  bis  studies,  among  which  are  the  invention  of 
prince's  metal,  and  the  discovery  of  the  method  of 
engraving-  in  mezzo-tinto.  The  prince  died  in 
London,  1682. 

RUPERT'S  DROPS,  oe  GLASS  TEARS. 
See  Annealing. 

RUPTURE.     See  Hernia. 

RURAL  WAR.     See  Peaaant$*  War, 

RUSCSUCK,  ALSO  RUSTSCHUK,  in  Bulgaria, 
in  the  sangiacat  of  Nieopolis,  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Danube,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Lom,  and  almost  opposite  Qiorgiev.  The  dty,  for- 
merly an  important  fortress,  has  extensive  works 
and  a  castle.  It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and 
has  30,000  inhabitanU ;  partly  Turks,  partly  Greeks, 
Armenians,  Gypsies  and  Jews;  and  carries  on  an 
active  trade,  manufactures  silk,  wool,  cotton,  leather, 
tobacco,  &C.  Ruscsuck  is  of  the  highest  importance 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  as  the  wars  between 
Russia  and  the  Porte,  in  1809,  1810,  and  1811, 
have  proved. 

RUSH.  This  term  is,  strictly  speaking,  applied 
to  the  different  species  otjuneuM,  sedge-like  plants, 
chiefly  growing  in  marshes,  with  inconspicuous 
greenish  flowers,  though  belonging  to  the  class  hex 
andria  of  Linneus.  The  •/.  effusus,  or  soft  rush, 
is  a  common  plant,  in  low  grounds,  in  the  more 
northern  parts  of  the  eastern  and  western  continents, 
and  is  rendered  conspicuous  by  its  tufts  of  long  awl- 
shaped  leaves  and  stems,  somewhat  resembling  the 
spines  of  a  porcupine.  The  flowers  are  in  loose, 
lateral  panicles.  The  leaves  and  stems  are  used  for 
making  mats,  boskets,  and  children's  ornaments, 


and  their  pith  is  used  for  wicks  to  bum  in  lamps. 
The  species  of  juncua  are  herbaceous  plants,  inhabi- 
ting the  northern  hemisphere,  with  fibrous  and 
usually  perennial  roots;  their  leaves  are  cylindrical 
or  a  little  compressed,  often  containing  transverse 
internal  partitions,  which  give  them  a  jointed  ap- 
pearance ;  their  flowers  are  small,  greenish  or  brown- 
ish, terminal  or  lateral,  and  generally  disposed  in 
panicles  or  corymbs.  The  different  species  of  scir- 
pus,  or  club-rush,  are  common  in  marshes.  They 
are  distinguished  by  having  their  flowers  disposed  in 
little  solid  oval  spikelets;  in  some  species,  terminal 
and  solitary;  in  others,  forming  wide-spreading 
panicles.  The  buU-rush  (S.  iaautrU)  is  aquatic, 
growing  in  deep  water  throughout  the  northern 
hemisphere.  It  is  used  for  the  bottoms  of  chairs, 
and,  for  the  finer  sort,  is  cut  when  a  year  old.  Cot- 
tages are  sometimes  thatched,  and  pack-saddles 
stuffed  with  it.  The  Chinese  cultivate  the  S,  tube- 
rosu$t  or  water  chestnut,  in  tanks,  the  bottoms  of 
which  are  manured  and  exposed  for  a  time  to  dry 
in  the  sun.  The  tubers  of  the  roots  are  eaten  either 
boiled  or  raw,  and  are  esteemed  both  as  food  and 
medicine.  This  plant  has  not  yet  been  introduced 
into  Europe. 

RUSH,  Benjamin,  M.  D.,  was  bom  on  the  24th 
December,  1745  (old  style),  near  Philadelphia,  and, 
in  1759,  entered  the  college  of  Princeton,  where  he 
graduated,  in  1760,  before  he  had  completed  his 
fifteenth  year.  The  next  six  years  of  his  life  were 
devoted  to  the  study  of  medicine.  During  his 
novitiate,  he  translated  the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates 
into  English,  and  also  began  to  keep  a  note-book  of 
remarkable  occurrences,  which  he  continued  through 
life.  From  a  part  of  this  record,  written  in  the 
seventeenth  year  of  the  author's  age,  we  derive  the 
only  account  of  the  yellow  fever  oif  1762,  in  Phila- 
delphia. In  1766,  he  went  to  Edinburgh  to  study 
at  the  university  in  that  city,  and  took  his  degree 
of  M.  D.  there  in  1768.  The  next  winter  he  spent 
in  London ;  in  the  spring,  he  went  to  France ;  in 
the  autumn,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  com- 
menced the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1769,  he 
was  elected  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  college  of 
Philadelphia,  and  when,  in  1791,  the  college  was 
merged  in  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  the  institutes  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  of  clinical  practice.  In  the  previous 
year,  he  had  begun  to  publish  his  new  principles  of 
medicine,  depending  chiefly  for  the  cure  of  diseases 
upon  bleeding  and  cathartics;  and  these  were  more 
or  less  developed  by  him  in  his  successive  annual 
courses  of  lectures,  for  the  subsequent  twenty-three 
years  of  his  life.  In  the  year  1793,  when  Philadel- 
phia was  desolated  by  the  yellow  fever  to  an  extent 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  ravages  of  the  plague  in 
the  old  world,  the  theories  and  the  active  strength 
of  doctor  Rush's  genius  were  put  to  the  test.  All 
the  physicians,  for  some  time  after  the  commence- 
ment of  this  disease,  were  unsuccessful  in  its  treat- 
ment.  Doctor  Rush  adopted  a  new  mode  of  treat- 
ment, to  which  he  was  led  by  a  manuscript  of  doc- 
tor ikitchell  of  Virginia,  respecting  the  yellow 
fever  which  prevailed  there  in  1741.  His  success 
was  great,  and  naturally  brought  him  a  great  increase 
of  practice.  He  had  scarcely  a  moment  of  repose. 
Whilst  at  his  meals,  his  house  was  filled  vrith  per- 
sons, chiefly  the  poor,  waiting  for  his  advice ;  every 
day  he  was  obliged  to  refuse  numerous  applications, 
and  in  riding  through  the  streets,  he  was  often 
forced  to  tear  hiauelf  away  from  persons  who  at- 
tempted to  stop  him,  and  to  drive  his  chair  as 
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speedily  ts  possible  out  of  the  reach  of  their  cries. 
His  incessant  labours  of  body  and  mind,  by  night 
and  day,  nearly  cost  him  his  life;  but  by  timely  and 
proper  treatment,  he  was  rescued  from  the  grave. 
This  was  the  most  eventful  year  of  his  life,  and  in 
it  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  reputation  inferior  to 
few  in  the  annals  of  medicine.  Doctor  Rush  did 
not  confine  his  attention  exclusively  to  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  but  took  an  active  and  zealous 
part  in  political  affairs.  He  was  an  ardent  friend 
ai  liberty,  and  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  De- 
claration of  Independence.  In  1777,  he  was  ap- 
painted  physidan-general  of  the  military  hospitid 
in  the  mid^e  department ;  some  time  after  which, 
he  published  his  observations  on  hospitals,  army 
disoiaea,  and  tiie  effects  of  the  revolution  on  the 
army  and  people.  In  1787,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  convention  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  adoption  of 
the  federal  constitution,  which  received  his  warmest 
approbation.  During  the  last  fourteen  years  of  his 
life,  he  was  treasurer  of  the  United  States'  mint. 
Doctor  Rush  took  a  deep  interest  also  in  the  many 
private  associations  for  the  advancement  of  human 
hapiHness  with  which  Pennsylvania  abounds.  He 
was  an  honorary  member  of  many  of  the  literary 
institutions,  both  of  his  own  country  and  of  Europe. 
He  died  April  19,  1813,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of 
his  age.  Notwithstanding  his  great  labours  as  a 
lecturer  and  practitioner,  he  was  a  voluminous  wri- 
ter, having,  during  forty-nine  years,  from  the  nine- 
teenth year  of  his  age  to  within  a  short  period  of 
his  death,  been  constant  in  the  employment  of  the 
pen.  His  printed  works  consist  of  seven  volumes, 
six  of  which  treat  of  medical  subjects,  and  the  other 
is  a  collection  of  essays— literary,  moral  and  philo- 
sophicaL  He  also  wrote  various  political  essays, 
which  were  published  in  the  papers  of  the  time. 

RUSH  WORTH,  John,  an  industrious-  collector 
of  historical  matter,  bom  in  1607,  was,  for  some 
time,  a  student  at  Oxford,  which  he  quitted  for 
LincolnVinn,  where  he  remained  until  he  was 
called  to  the  bar.  He  was,  however,  more  attached 
to  politics  than  to  law,  and  made  it  his  business  to 
attend  parliament,  the  star-chamber,  and  other 
courts,  when  important  business  was  transacting, 
in  order  to  take  notes  of  what  he  saw  and  heard. 
In  1640,  he  was  assistant  clerk  of  the  house  of 
commons;  and  when  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  became 
general  of  the  parliamentary  forces,  he  was  ap- 
pointed his  secretary.  He  was  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment in  1658,  and,  in  1660,  he  was  re-elected  for 
Berwick  in  the  healing  parliament.  In  1667,  he 
was  made  secretary  to  Sir  Orlando  Bridges,  keeper 
of  the  great  scsbI,  but,  after  the  decease  of  that 
lawyer,  was  arrested  for  debt,  and  committed  to  the 
king's  bench  prison,  where  he  died  in  1690.  His 
Historical  Collection  of  private  Passages  in  State, 
weighty  Matters  in  Law,  and  remarkable  Proceed- 
ings in  Parliament,  was  published  at  different  times, 
in  folio,  until  it  amounted  to  eight  volumes,  includ- 
ing the  trial  of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  published  in 
1G90.  The  first  seven  volumes  of  these  were  re- 
printed uniformly  in  1721. 

RUSSELL,  LoKD  William,  third  son  of  the 
fintt  duke  of  Bedford,  and  a  distinguished  supporter 
of  liberty,  was  bom  about  1641.  He  was  educated 
in  the  principles  of  constitutional  freedom  espoused 
by  his  fisther,  and  yielded  to  the  vortex  of  dissipar- 
tion  introduced  by  the  restoration,  until  his  mar- 
riage iKth  Rachel,  second  daughter  and  co-heiress 
of  the  earl  of  Southampton  (then  widow  of  lord 
Vaughan),  which  wholly  reclaimed  him.     He  re- 


presented the  county  of  Bedford  in  fourparliamentSi 
and,  being  highly  esteemed  for  patriotism  and  inde- 
pendence, was  regarded  as  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
whig  party.  When  Charles  II.,  exasperated  at  the 
court  of  France  for  withdrawing  his  pension,  ap- 
peared desirous  of  joining  the  contineniEd  confeder- 
acy  against  Louis  XIV.,  a  French  war  being  gene- 
rally popular  in  England,  the  parliament  voted  a 
large  supply  of  men  and  money.  The  whigs,  aware 
of  the  king's  character,  dreading  to  give  him  an 
army,  which  might  as  probably  be  employed  against 
liberty  at  home  as  against  France,  opposed  the  mea- 
sure. This  movement  being  acceptable  to  the 
French  king,  an  intrigue  commenced  between  the 
leading  whigs  and  Barillon,  the  French  ambassador, 
the  consequence  of  which  was  the  receipt,  on  the 
part  of  some  of  them,  of  pecuniary  assistance,  in 
order  to  thDrart  the  intended  war.  From  that 
minister's  private  despatches,  Sir  John  Dalrymplc, 
in  his  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain,  has  published  a 
list  of  those  persons ;  but  lords  Russell  and  Holland 
are  specified  as  refusing  to  receive  money  on  this 
account.  (See  Sidney,  Algernon.)  In  1679,  when 
Charles  II.  found  it  necessary  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  whigs,  lord  Russell  was  appointed  one  of 
the  members  of  the  privy  council.  He  soon,  how- 
ever, found  that  his  party  was  not  in  the  king's 
confidence,  and  the  recall  of  the  duke  of  York, 
without  their  concurrence,  induced  him  to  resign. 
Although  his  temper  was  mild  and  moderate,  his 
fear  of  a  Catholic  succession  induced  him  to  take 
decisive  step-in  the  promotion  of  the  exclusion  of 
the  duke  of  York.  In  June,  1680,  he  went  publicly 
to  Westminster-hall,  and,  at  the  court  of  king's 
bench,  presented  the  duke  as  a  recusant;  and,  on 
the  November  following,  carried  up  the  exclusion 
bill  to  the  house  of  lords,  at  the  head  of  two  hun- 
dred members  of  parliament.  The  king  dissolved 
the  parliament,  and  resolved  thenceforward  to 
govern  without  one ;  and  arbitrary  principles  were 
openly  avowed  by  the  partisans  of  the  court. 
Alarmed  at  the  state  of  things,  many  of  the  whig 
leaders  favoured  strong  expedients,  in  the  way  of 
counteraction,  and  a  plan  of  insurrection  was  formed 
for  a  simultaneous  rising  in  England  and  Scotland. 
Among  these  leaders,  including  the  dukes  of  Mon- 
mouth and  Argyle,  the  lords  Russell,  Essex  and 
Howard,  Algernon  Sidney  and  Hampden,  different 
vie>vs  prevailed;  but  lord  Russell  looked  only  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  duke  of  York.  While  these 
plans  were  ripening,  a  subaltern  plot  was  laid  by 
some  inferior  conspirators,  for  assassinating  the 
king  on  his  retum  from  Newmarket,  at  a  farm  cal- 
led the  Ryehouse,  which  gave  a  name  to  the  con- 
spiracy. Although  this  plan  was  not  connected  with 
the  scheme  of  the  insurrection,  the  detection  of  the 
one  led  to  that  of  the  other,  and  lord  Russell  was, 
in  consequence,  committed  to  the  Tower.  After 
some  of  the  Ryehouse  conspirators  had  been  exe- 
cuted,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  national  feeling, 
to  bring  him  to  trial,  in  July,  1683 ;  and  pains  being 
taken  to  pack  a  jury  of  partisans,  he  was,  after 
very  little  deliberation,  brought  in  guilty  of  high 
treason.  "  It  was  proved,"  says  Hume,  "  that  the 
insurrection  had  been  deliberated  on  by  the  prison- 
er;  the  surprisal  of  the  guards  deliberated,  but  not 
fully  resolved  upon;  and  that  an  assassination  of 
the  king  had  not  been  once  mentioned  or  imagined 
by  him."  The  law  was,  on  this  occasion,  stretched 
to  the  prisoner's  destruction,  and  his  condemnation 
'was  deemed  illegal  by  judge  Atkins  and  many  other 
authorities,  not  to  dwell  on  the  act  which  on  this 
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ground  reversed  his  attainder.  Once  condemned, 
such  a  victim  was  too  agreeable  to  the  court,  and 
to  the  vindictive  feelings  of  the  duke  of  York,  to 
meet  with  mercy ;  and  the  offer  of  a  large  sum  of 
money  from  his  father,  whose  only  son  he  had  now 
become,  to  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and  the 
pathetic  solicitations  of  his  wife,  proved  in  vain, 
and  he  obtained  remission  only  of  the  more  igno- 
minious parts  of  his  sentence.  He  was  too  firm  to 
be  induced  by  the  divines,  who  attended  him,  to 
subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  then  the 
fiivourite  court  tenet  of  the  day ;  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  he  was  induced  to  write  a  petitionary 
letter  to  the  duke  of  York,  promising  to  forbear 
all  future  opposition,  and  to  live  abroad,  should  his 
life  be  spared.  It  is  presumed  that  this  letter  was 
written  in  compliance  with  the  solicitations  of  his 
friends,  for  he  nobly  refused  the  generous  offer  of 
lord  Cavendish  to  favour  his  escape  by  exchanging 
clothes;  and,  with  equal  generosity,  declined  the 
proposal  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth  to  deliver  him- 
self up,  if  he  thought  the  step  would  be  serviceable 
to  him.  Conjugal  affection  was  the  feeling  that 
clung  closest  to  his  heart ;  and  when  he  had  taken 
the  last  farewell  of  his  wife,  he  exclaimed,  that  the 
bitterness  of  death  was  past.  He  was  beheaded  in 
Lincoln's-inn  fields,  July  21,  1683,  in  the  forty- 
second  year  of  his  age.  To  the  character  of  this 
regretted  nobleman  for  probity,  sincerity,  and  pri- 
vate worth,  even  the  enemies  to  his  public  princi- 
ples have  borne  ample  testimony.  Of  his  talents, 
Burnet  observes,  that  he  was  of  a  slow  but  sound 
understanding.  Lord  John  Russell  has  written'  a 
life  of  lord  William  Russell. 

Lady  Rachel  Ruuettt  lus  wife,  by  the  affectionate 
zeal  with  which  she  assisted  her  husband,  and  the 
magnanimity  with  which  she  bore  his  loss,  obtained 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  world.  Upon 
his  trial,  she  accompanied  him  into  court;  and  when 
he  was  refused  counsel,  and  allowed  only  an  ama- 
nuensis, she  stood  forth  as  that  assistant,  and  ex- 
cited  the  respect  and  sympathy  of  all  who  beheld 
her.  After  his  death,  she  wrote  a  touching  letter 
to  the  king,  in  which  she  asserted  that  the  paper 
delivered  by  him  to  the  sheriff,  declaratory  of  his 
innocence,  was  his  own  composition,  and  not,  as 
charged  by  the  court,  dictated  by  any  other  person. 
She  spent  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  the  exercise 
of  pious  and  social  duties.  A  collection  of  her 
letters  was  published  in  1775  (4to.).  This  ex- 
emplary woman  died  in  1723,  aged  eighty-seven. 

RUSSIA.  The  Russian  empire  stretches  over 
half  Europe,  and  the  whole  of  Northern  Asia,  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Pacific,  and  includes  vast  terri- 
tories on  the  north-western  coast  of  North  America. 
It  lies  between  lat.  SS**  and  79**  N.,  and  Ion.  19« 
E.  and  ISO'  W.,  extending  through  211  degrees  of 
longitude.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Northern  or 
Icy  ocean;  W.  by  Norway,  Sweden,  the  Baltic 
sea,  Austria  and  Prussia ;  S.  by  Turkey,  the  Black 
sea,  Persia,  the  Caspian  sea.  Independent  Tartary, 
China,  and  the  United  States  of  North  America; 
and  E.  by  the  British  possessions  in  North  America. 
The  total  superficial  area  is  estimated  at  8,000,000 
square  miles,  of  which  about  1,500,000  are  situated 
in  Europe,  and  5,600,000  in  Asia.  The  southern 
boundaiy  of  the  American  possessions  of  Russia 
was  fixed  by  the  convention  of  1824,  between  Rus- 
sia and  the  United  States,  at  54<'  40^  N.  lat.  The 
Russian  dominions  compose  about  one  seventh  of 
the  habitable  globe.  European  Russia  is  for  the 
',  part  level*  but  in  the  southern  parts  the  face 


of  the  country  is  somewhat  uneven.  Between  the 
Black  and  Caspian  seas  is  the  Caucasus;  in  the 
south-west  are  branches  of  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains, and  in  the  north-west  the  elevated  plain  of 
the  Wolchonski  forest.  In  the  east  is  the  Ural 
chain,  dividing  Europe  from  Asia,  and  terminating 
at  the  Frozen  ocean.  Several  branches  of  this 
chain  shoot  off  into  Asiatic  Russia,  among  which 
are  the  Schooget,  with  its  salt  mines,  the  Sok 
mountains,  the  Little  Altai,  the  Baikal  mountains, 
the  Apple  and  Stanwowoi  mountains,  which  form 
the  Chinese  and  Russian  boundary,  and  extend  to 
the  Tchutschian  peninsida.  The  south-western 
part  of  Russia  consists  of  steppes,  which  are  either 
uninhabited,  or  furnish  pasture-grbunds  to  nomadic 
tribes.  The  climate  is  various.  In  the  south,  the 
winters  are  short  and  mild,  the  spring  early,  the 
summers  long  and  hot,  with  little  run,  and  a  late 
autumn.  In  central  Russia,  the  winters  are  longer 
and  more  severe,  particularly  in  the  eastern  parts, 
and  the  summers  shorter ;  in  the  north,  quicksilver 
freezes  so  as  to  be  malleable  even  in  a  warm  room, 
and  the  waters  are  frozen  from  October  to  the  end 
of  May.  In  central  Russia  com  is  raised  in  consi- 
derable quantities,  but  in  the  northern  parts  the 
crops  are  small  and  imcertain.  Washed  by  the 
Frozen  ocean,  which  forms  the  White  sea  and  the 
basins  of  the  Obi,  Yenissey  and  Lena,  on  the  north ; 
by  the  Pacific  ocean,  with  Beering's  and  Cook's 
straits,  and  the  gulfs  or  bays  of  Anadyr  and  Kamt- 
schatka  or  Okotsk,  on  the  east ;  by  the  Black  sea 
on  the  south ;  and  by  the  Baltic,  with  the  gulfs  of 
Bothnia,  Finland  and  Riga  on  the  west, — Russia 
has  two  great  declivities,  the  one  towards  the  north- 
east and  north-west,  and  the  other  towards  the 
south.  Down  these  flow  the  Dmna,  with  the  Jug 
and  the  Suchowna,  the  Petchora,  the  Obi,  the 
Yenissey  and  the  Lena,  in  the  north ;  the  Duna, 
the  Niemen,  and  the  Neva,  in  the  north-west ;  and 
the  Don,  the  Dnieper,  the  Cuban,  the  Volga  and 
the  Ural,  in  the  south.  Besides  numerous  salt 
springs  and  small  lakes,  Russia  contains  fourteen 
large  bodies  of  water,  among  which  are  the  Caspian 
sea,  lakes  Ladoga,  Onega  and  Peipus,  lake  Sak,  in 
the  Crimea,  and  lakes  Baikal,  Aral  and  Altin. 
Artificial  water  communications  are  constantly  in- 
creasing  on  a  systematic  plan.  The  canals  of 
Vishney-Volotcbok,  connecting  Petersburg  with 
Astrachan,  the  Novgorod  canal,  the  Beresina  canal, 
connecting  the  Baltic  and  Black  seas,  and  the 
Ladoga  canal,  by  which  the  navigation  of  the  tem- 
pestuous Ladoga  is  avoided,  are  among  the  most 
important.  A  system  of  water  communication  ex- 
tends  through  Siberia,  from  the  Chinese  wall  to 
Petersburg,  Archangel  and  Riga,  so  that  European 
wares  can  be  procured  at  moderate  prices  in  Koly- 
van,  Tomsk  and  Irkutsk. 

Russia  raises  much  more  com  than  it  consumes. 
Fruits  and  wine  are  produced  in  abundance.  The 
forest  also  yields  important  articles  of  export,  be- 
sides supplying  the  consumption:  mulberry  trees 
have  been  planted  to  a  great  extent.  The  raising 
of  cattle,  horses  and  sheep,'  the  keeping  of  bees 
(600,000  pounds  of  wax  and  honey  can  be  annually 
exported),  and  silk- worms  (furnishing  16,000  pounds 
of  silk  yearly\  are  profitable  occupations.  Camels, 
buffaloes,  ana  wild  animals  of  all  sorts,  are  also 
numerous.  The  annual  product  of  the  fisheries  is 
reckoned  at  15,000,000  roubles.  Gold  (from  the 
Beresov  mines),  silver  (from  the  Koly^n  and 
Nertchinski  mines),  platina,  copper,  iron,  zinc, 
quicksilver,  alum  and  salt  (to  the  yearly  amount  of 
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500,000,000  pounds),  are  among  the  mineral  pro- 
ducdona.  The  total  value  of  the  natural  produc- 
tions of  the  empire  is  estimated  to  exceed  40,000,000 
rottblea. 

•  The  population  of  Russia,  including  Poland  and 
Fbiland,  is  57,000,000,  of  nine  different  races:-.!. 
SdaYooians,  44,000,000,  including  the  Russians 
(42,000,000  among  whom  are  the  Cossacks,  about 
600,000  capable  of  bearing  arms)  and  the  Poles;  2. 
Finns,  who  are  scattered  over  the  coimtry,  from 
Toraea  and  the  Niemen  to  the  Obi  (3,000,000); 
3.  Tartars  from  the  Dniester  to  the  Caucasus 
(2,000,000),  mostly  under  their  own  government, 
without  agriculture  or  fire-arms ;  4.  Georgians  and 
Cinsasians  (2,000,000) ;  5.  Samoiedes ;  6.  Mant- 
cfaoos;  7.  Mongols,  to  whom  belong  the  Calmucks; 
8.  eastern  tribes  (including  Tdiutsches,  Kuriles 
and  Aleutians) ;  9.  Jews,  particularly  in  the  Polish 
provinces.  Besides  these  races,  there  are  natives 
of  almost  all  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  as 
Greeks,  Arabs,  Hindoos,  Gypsies,  French,  British 
and  Danes.  There  are  among  these  Russian  sub- 
jects eighty  tribes,  differing  in  language,  Yeligion 
and  manners,  from  the  rudest  state  dT  barbarism  to 
the  highest  degree  of  European  civilization.  The 
population  is  divided  into  four  classes,  the  nobility, 
clergy,  common  people  or  freemen,  and  peasants  or 
ser&.  In  1811,  the  number  of  persons  subject  to 
do  military  duty  was  as  follows:  643,135  persons 
engaged  in  trade;  6,389,279  crown  peasants; 
10,113,177  peasants  belonging  to  individuals; 
1,077,636  appanage  peasants ;  1 12,453  freemen ;  in 
all,  18,335,730  men. 

We  find  manufiirtures  of  leather,  tallow,  candles, 
soap,  felt,  coarse  linen,  mats  of  the  bark  of  the  lin- 
den tree,  hardware,  and  the  art  of  dyeing,  among 
the  Russians  before  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great ; 
but  sinee  his  reign  these  have  been  carried  to  much 
greater  perfection,  and  many  new  manufactures 
have  been  introduced.  In  1815,  Russia  contained 
3253  mannfarturing  establishments;  twenty-three 
of  these  deliver  to  the  government  annually  cloth 
of  700,000  roubles  in  value,  and  there  are,  besides, 
181  private  establishments.  Drugs  are  prepared  in 
ibrty-five  laboratories;  and  there  are  distilleries  of 
brandy,  of  which  120,000,000  gallons  are  consumed 
in  the  country.  Ship  building  is  carried  on  in  the 
large  villages  on  the  Wolga  and  in  the  seaports. 
On  the  Wolga,  boats  are  built  without  iron,  which 
are  eventually  used  in  Petersburg,  Astrachan  and 
other  cities  for  fiiel.  The  fabrication  of  fire-arms 
is  the  most  important  branch  of  metallic  manufiM!- 
turcs;  in  Tula  alone  17,000  muskets,  6500  pair  of 
pistols,  and  16,000  side-arms,  are  made  by  about 
6000  workmen.  The  board  of  manufactures,  in 
Moscow  and  Petersburg,  has  the  superintendence 
over  all  the  branches  of  manufacturing  industry. 
The  commerce  is  carried  on  partly  by  land  and 
partly  by  sea.  The  inland  commerce  is  neither 
impeded  by  tolls  nor  staples,  but  is  facilitated  by 
navigable  rivers,  lakes,  canals,  the  snow  in  winter, 
and  the  great  fidrs,  especially  at  Novgorod.  Goods 
may  be  exported  from  any  port  or  frontier  place, 
but  can  be  imported  only  into  Petersburg^  Riga  and 
Odessa.  The  foreign  land  trade  in  Asia  is  with 
China,  Persia,  Bucharia,  and  the  Caucasian  coun- 
tries, and  in  Europe  with  Turkey,  Galicia,  Prussia, 
Silesia  and  Saxony.  This  branch  of  trade  is  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  Armenians,  Bucharians  and  Jews, 
while  the  maritime  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  Bri- 
HA,  Since  1815,  the  yearly  value  of  the  imports 
by  sen  has  amoonted  to  28,000,000  roubles,  and 


that  of  the  exports  to  45,000,000.  The  board  of 
commerce  in  Petersburg  is  the  supreme  tribunal  in 
all  commercial  matters.  In  1770,  a  bank  was  estab- 
lished, whose  paper  ia  at  par,  and  has  afforded 
great  facilities  to  the  inland  trade. 

The  government  is  an  unlimited  monarchy ;  the 
emperor  is  autocrat  of  all  the  Russians ;  the  state 
is  indivisible;  the  ruler  cannot  be,  at  the  same  time, 
ruler  of  any  other  country  (since  1815,  however, 
he  has  been  king  of  Poland),  and  must  be  of  the 
Greek  religion.  In  1797,  the  succession  was  settled 
in  the  male  line,  by  the  rules  of  primogeniture,  and, 
in  failure  of  males,  in  the  female  line.  All  the 
princes  of  the  blood  are  called  grand-princes.  By 
the  ukase  of  March  20,  1820,  it  was  declared  that 
only  the  children  of  a  marriage  acknowledged  by 
the  emperor  are  capable  of  succeeding  to  the  throne. 
The  highest  councils  are,  1.  the  imperial  council, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  emperor,  erected  Jan. 
1,  1810,  with  four  departments — that  of  legislation 
(the  supreme  tribunal  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
suits),  that  of  war,  that  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  and  that  of  finance;  2.  the  senate,  for 
home  afiairs  (a  deliberative  body,  consisting  of 
eight  departments,  three  of  which  have  their  seat 
in  Moscow) ;  3.  the  holy  synod ;  4.  the  ministry  of 
state.  The  ministere  have  a  seat  and  voice  in  the 
imperial  council  and  in  the  senate.  The  ministry 
is  divided  into  three  sections — that  of  foreign  af- 
fain,  war,  the  marine,  the  home  department,  eccle- 
siastical affairs,  education  and  finance ;  that  of  the 
imperial  treasury ;  and  that  of  the  public  accounts, 
roads  and  canals,  and  justice.  The  whole  state  is 
divided  into  fifty-one  governments  and  several  pro- 
vinces ;  of  these,  forty  are  in  Europe,  exclusive  of 
the  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  the  Cossacks  of  the  Black 
sea,  and  the  kingdom  of  Poknd.  The  revenue,  in- 
cluding that  of  Poland,  amounted,  before  the  recent 
disturbances,  to  £12,375,000;  the  public  debt,  in 
1824,  was  £38,250,000.  The  bank  paper,  which, 
since  1817,  has  been  in  a  course  of  redemption,  was 
about  £33,750,000. 

The  army,  in  1822,  consisted  of  more  than 
1,000,000  men,  among  whom  613,000  were  infantry, 
118,000  cavalry,  47,000  artillery,  105,000  irregular 
cavalry,  77,000  in  garrison,  27,000  supernumeraries, 
and  50,000  forming  the  Polish  army.  In  1827,  the 
number  of  troops  was  649,300,  exclusive  of  20,000 
officen,  which,  in  1828,  was  increased,  on  account 
of  the  Turkish  war,  to  870,000.  (See  Military 
Colonies,)  The  navy  has  its  principal  station  on 
the  Baltic ;  it  consists,  according  to  the  most  pro- 
bable accounts,  of  thirty-two  ships  of  the  Une, 
twenty-five  firigates,  twenty  corvettes  and  brigs, 
eighty-seven  smaller  vessels,  twenty-five  floating 
batteries,  and  121  gun-boats,  with  6000  cannon  and 
33,000  men.  The  principal  naval  station,  on  the 
Baltic  sea,  is  Cronstadt,  and,  on  the  Black  sea, 
Sebastopol.  There  are  some  ships  on  the  Caspian. 
No  country  in  Europe  supports  its  military  forces 
so  cheaply  as  Russia. 

The  prevailing  religion  is  that  of  the  Greek 
church,  with  a  full  toleration  of  all  religions;  all 
Christian  sects  enjoy  equal  privileges.  The  supreme 
direction  of  the  afiiiira  of  the  Greek  church  is  in- 
trusted to  the  holy  synod  at  Peteraburg;  subordi- 
nate  to  this  are  twenty  arch-priests,  with  the  same 
number  of  consistories,  and  68,000  secttlar  clergy ; 
there  are  480  male  and  eighty  female  conventa,  with 
7300  monks  and  1300  nuns,  all  of  the  rule  of  St 
Basil.  (See  Greek  Church,)  Those  who  adhere  tc 
the  old  Greek  church  arc  called  Boskobdcians,  There 
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are  about  40,350,000  members  of  the  Greek  church 
(induding  570,000  Roskolnidans^ ;  6,000,000 
Catholics  and  united  Greeks ;  2,400,000  Lutherans} 
83,000  Calvinists;  9200  Hermhutters;  6000  Men- 
nonites;  100,000  Armenians;  3,100,000  Biahome- 
tans;  500,000  Jews;  300,000  worshippers  of  the 
grand  lama ;  and  600,000  fetichists. 

For  all  branches  of  education,  Russia  has  nume- 
rous ibd  excellent  institutions,  among  which  are 
the  eight  universities  of  Moscow,  Helsingfors, 
^ilna,  Dorpat,  Petersburg,  Charkow,  Kazan  and 
Warsaw.  In  1829,  the  number  of  students  was 
3647.  There  are,  also,  a  number  of  primary  and 
intermediate  schools;  in  1824,  the  whole  number 
was  1411,  with  69,269  scholars,  besides  344  schools 
maintained  by  the  Greek  clergy  for  the  lower 
classes,  with  45,851  pupils.  The  Petersburg  Bible 
society,  instituted  by  the  emperor  Alexander,  had, 
in  1818, 128  branches,  and  has  printed  the  Bible  in 
twenty-nine  languages.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  there  were  only  two  printing  establish- 
ments in  Russia ;  there  are  now  sixty-one. 

The  popuhition  of  Russia  is  composed  of  four 
different  classes,  as  has  already  been  mentioned. 
The  boors  or  peasants  are  the  property  of  the 
crown  or  of  individuals;  they  amount  to  about 
35,000,000,  and  ar9  in  a  state  of  great  poverty. 
The  following  cut  represents  their  usual  costume: — 


They  are  sometimes  emandpated  by  their  owners, 
and  are  sometimes  permitted  to  purchase  their  free- 
dom. The  noble  families  are  about  150,000,  com- 
prising 750,000  individuals,  and  enjoy  some  privi- 
leges and  exemptions.  The  freemen,  not  nobles 
nor  clergymen,  are  divided  into  six  classes — the  in- 
habitanta  of  dties,  the  three  guilds  (capitalists,  ac- 
cording to  their  income  tax),  the  trades,  foreigners 
or  strangers,  the  notable  dtizens  (savaiu,  artists, 
bankers),  and  the  colonists.  In  regard  to  rank, 
these  classes  form  fourteen  gradations;  and  all  who 
can  daim  either  of  the  eight  highest  are  considered 
as  noble.  Russia  has  six  orders,  of  all  of  which  the 
emperor  is  grand-master.  The  order  of  St  Andrew, 
the  oldest  and  most  distinguished,  was  founded  by 
Peter  L,  November  30, 1698,  as  a  military  order  of 
merit,  for  those  generals  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  Turkish  war.  The  female  order 
of  St  Catharine  was  founded  by  Peter  I.,  November 
24,  1714,  in  honour  of  his  wife,  Catharine,  who 
had  rescued  him  from  kis  difficult  situation  on  the 
Pruth.  The  Alexander  Newsky  order  was  instituted 
by  Peter  L  ;  but  the  arrangements  were  completed 
by  Catharine  I.,  August  SO,  1725.     The  military 


order  of  St  George  was  revived  by  Alexander  in 
1801.  The  order  of  St  Whidimir,  for  civil  and 
military  merit,  instituted  by  Catharine  II.,  (1782^> 
was  revived  by  Alexander,  ( 1801  J.  The  order  of  St 
Anne  is  an  order  of  merit  for  all  ranks,  and  even* 
foreigners.  The  spiritual  order  of  St  John,  insti- 
tuted by  Paul  in  1797,  has  a  Greek  priory,  with 
128,000  roubles  income,  and  a  Catholic  priory,  with 
84,000  roubles  income. 

The  present  reigning  house  of  Holstein-Gottorp 
waff  preceded  by  that  of  Romanoff,  the  first  prince 
of  which,  Michael  Feodorowitsch,  ascended  the 
throne  in  1613,  and  died  in  1645.  His  successors 
were  Alexis  Michailowitsch,  died  1676;  Feodor 
Alexiewitsch,  died  1682 ;  Ivan  Alexiewitsch,  and 
Peter  I.,  Alexiewitsch,  the  former  till  1688;  the 
latter  assumed  the  title  of  emperor  in  1721,  died 
1725;  Catharine,  empress,  died  1727;  Peter  II., 
died  1730;  Anna,  died  1741;  Ivan  III.,  deposed 
1740;  Elizabeth,  died  1762:— House  of  Holstein- 
Gottorp:  Peter  IIL,  deposed  1762;  Catharine  II., 
the  Great,  died  1795;  Paul  I.,  died  1801;  Alex- 
ander, died  1825.  Nicholas  I.,  Paulowitsdi,  born 
July  7,  1796,  married,  July  13,  1817,  the  Prussian 
princess  Charlotte,  (bom  July  13, 1798^,  succeeded 
his  brother  Alexander,  after  the  renuncuition  of  the 
throne  by  his  elder  brother  Constantine  Cssaro- 
witsch,  in  December,  1825.  The  heir  apparent  is 
Alexander  Nicholaiewitsdi,  bom  April  29,  1818; 
the  other  children  of  the  emperor  are,  Maria,  bom 
1819;  Olga,  bom  1822;  Alexandra,  bom  1825; 
Constantine  Nicolaiewitsch,  bom  1827.  The  em- 
peror has  one  brother,  Michael,  bom  1796,  and  two 
sisters,  Maria,  wife  of  the  duke  of  Saxe- Weimar, 
and  Anna,  (bom  1795),  wife  of  the  prince  of 
Orange.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  the  imperial 
house  have  the  title  of  grand-princes,  and  grand- 
princesses  of  Russia,  witii  the  style  of  imperial 
highness.  (See  StatMque  de  la  Ruaie,  by  Sdmi- 
tzler,  Paris,  1829.) 

After  these  statistical  sketches,  let  us  now  throw 
a  glance  at  what  has  been  effected  by  the  govern- 
ment, for  the  most  important  public  interests,  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years.  Civilization  has  made  rapid 
progress  during  this  period;  the  peasants,  in  ge- 
neral, have  acquired  some  legal  protections  against 
the  caprice  of  their  masters,  and  the  great  work  of 
emandpation  has  been  effected  in  the  Baltic  pro- 
vinces. In  1818,  the  nobility  of  Courland  abol- 
ished villenage,  and  in  1819  the  Livonian  nobles 
made  a  provision  for  its  gradual  extinction,  by 
which  all  peasants  bom  af&r  that  year  were  de- 
clared to  be  bom  free,  and  all  bondage  was  to  cease 
after  1826.  In  1823,  the  emperor  directed  the  im- 
perial council  to  take  measures  for  preventing  the 
sale  of  the  peasants,  independently  of  that  of  the 
land  to  which  they  are  attached.  In  the  military 
colonies,  there  are  no  serfs.  The  settlem^t  of 
foreign  colonists  in  Russia  has  been  encouraged, 
.and  the  German  and  Swiss  have  emigrated  in  great 
numbers  to  the  southern  parts  of  Rundia.  The 
government  has  also  made  granta  of  wild  lands,  in 
the  southem  districts,  to  military  veterans,  and,  by 
a  ukase  of  1822,  the  crown  peasants  of  the  provin- 
ces, in  which  the  land  is  poor,  are  permitted  to 
settle  on  the  fertile  lands  in  Siberia.  Some  of  the 
nomadic  tribes  have  begun  to  practise  agriculture, 
and  receive  assistance  from  the  goreroment,  which 
requires  them,  however,  to  embrace  Christianity. 
The  Jews  have  been  encouraged  to  turn  their  at- 
tention to  agricultural  and  mechanical  industry; 
and  agricultural  sodeties  and  schoob  have  been 
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established.    In  1820,   the  number  of  sheep  in 
RufliU  was  estimated  at  more  than  sixty  millions; 
and  the  wool  exported  from  Odessa  was  considered 
equal  to  the  best  Spanish.     The  army  is  clothed  in 
domestic  woollens.     The  discovery  of  gold  and 
platina  in  the  Ural  mountains  (see  Ural),  in  1821 
and  1823,  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and  govern^ 
roent  has  done  much  to  promote  the  science  of 
mining,  and  the  establishment  of  salt  works.     The 
cultivation  of  the  grape  has  been  introduced,  with 
the  happiest  results,  in  Siberia.     The  subject  of 
education  has  also  received  the  attention  of  govern- 
ment :  the  management  of  this  department  belongs 
to  the  ministry  for  ecclesiastical  affiiirs.    In  1823, 
besides  the  seven  unlyersities,  there  were  eighteen 
institutions  for  the  promotion  of  science  and  the 
arts,  and  in  1824,  observatories  were  erected  at 
Nicolaieff,  on  the  Black  sea,  and  at   Moscow. 
There  are  also  gymnasia,  provincial  schools,  and 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  loiver  classes  on 
the  Lancasterian  plan.     The  different  religious  de- 
nominations have  good  theological  institutions,  and 
the  Bible  has  been  widely  disseminated,  in  different 
languages,  among  the  peo|de.     Some  ^stinguished 
patrons  of  science,  as  well  as  the  government  it- 
self, have  caused  scientific  voyages  and  journeys  to 
be  prosecuted  at  their  own  expense.     (See  Kotxe- 
bue,  Knuautem^  Romanxoff,  and  North  Polar  Ex- 
pedUumJ)    The  legislative  conunittee,  by  order  i^ 
the  emperor,  published  the  Institutions  and  Pan- 
dects of  the  Russian  law,  in  1819—23,  in  twenty- 
two  volumes.     A  complete  collection  of  the  Rus- 
sian laws  and  legal  decisions  has  been  published 
since  1821,  and  tiiere  is  also  a  collection  of  the 
criminal  laws,  in  sixteen  volumes  (1753 — 1826), 
and  a  collection  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  taxes, 
the  public  accounts,  the  investigation  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  population,  ftc.,  (21st  vol.,  1827). 
Among  the   particular  laws,  the  ukase  of  1822, 
abolisUng  the  practice  of  branding,  alter  the  punish- 
ment of  the  knout,  deserves  mention. 

Aassta,  HUtary  of, — 1.  Earhf  Hittory.  A  num- 
ber of  nomadic  tribes,  reaching  to  the  confines  of 
the  Rom^  Empire,  were  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  Scythians  and  Sarmatians.  They  inha- 
bited the  countries  between  the  Don  and  Ihiieper, 
described  by  Herodotus.  Strabo  and  Tacitus  men- 
tion, also,  the  Roxolani  as  a  Sarmatian  tribe.  In 
the  second  century  of  the  vulgar  era,  the  Goths 
came  from  the  noirth  into  the  countries  between 
the  Don  and  the  Danube.  From  the  fifth  century, 
the  Alans,  Huns,  Avars  and  Bulgarians  followed 
each  other  in  this  region.  The  SUvi,  a  Sarmatian 
tribe,  retired  more  to  the  west  and  north;  the 
Chaiars,  pressed  by  the  Avars,  entered,  in  the  sixth 
century,  into  the  countries  between  the  Wolga  and 
the  Don,  pressed  forwards  by  degrees  to  the  Duiube, 
ronquered  the  Crimea,  and  thus  came  into  close 
contact  with  the  Bysantines.  (The  empress  Irene 
WHS  a  Chanrian  princess.)  The  Petchenegues, 
H-ho  were  of  a  kindred  stock  with  the  Chuars, 
and  dwelt  along  the  Caspian  sea,  moved  towards 
the  west,  and  pressed  the  Hungarians  to  Pannonia, 
whilst  they  occupied  the  countries  between  the 
I>oa  and  the  Aluta.  In  the  north  of  Russia  dwelt 
the  Tschuds  (Finns  and  Esthoniaas),  Finnish  tribes. 
All  these  tribes  were  wandering  herdsmen  and  hun- 
ters. At  a  later  period  only,  a  part  of  them  ac- 
quired some  degree  of  riviliiation  by  entering  the 
pro^-inees  of  the  Roman  empire,  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  Byantines,  and  embracing  Chris- 
tianity.   The  Sdavonic  tribes  showed  earliest  the 


germs  of  dvilixation.     They  passed,  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries,  from  the  northern  part  of  the 
Danybe  down  the  Vistula,  and  up  the  Dnieper. 
They  built  the  two  cities  Novgorod  (rooks  kor" 
tM9*)  and  Kiev,  which  at  a  later  period,  became  power- 
fill  by  means  of  their  commerce,  but,  at  the  begin- 
ning, suffered  greatly  frt>m  the  Chazars.    Novgorod 
also  suffered  from  the  Yaragians,  a  piratic  tribe  on 
the  Baltic,  and  therefore  sent  to  beg  their  protec- 
tion, offering  to  submit  to  their  sovereignty  in  re- 
turn. Induced  by  this  offer,  many  of  this  tribe  went, 
in  the  year  862  (according  to  Nestor,  from  the 
other  side  of  the  seaf ),  under  the  conduct  of  the 
brothers  Ruric,  Sineus  and  Truwor,  their  chief- 
tains, and  founded  three  principalities  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  city  of  Novgorod.     After  the 
death  of  his  brothers,  Ruric  ruled  alone,  and  united 
his  countrymen  and  the  Slavi  into  one  people — the 
Russians.     The  new  state,  with  a  military  organi- 
zation, embraced  Northern  Russia,  and  was  known 
under  the  name    of   Holmgard,  Gardarike,  and 
Ostrogard^     Ruric  Bied  in  879.    His  son  Ighor, 
under  his  guardian  Oleg  (Olaf ),  conquered  Kiev, 
and  made  it  his  capital.     Ighor's  widow  and  succes- 
sor embraced  Christianity  in  955,  in  Constantinople. 
Hence  the  introduction  of  the  Greek  ritual  into 
Russia.      The  grandson  of  Ighor,  Wladimir  I.  of 
Novgorod,  the  Saint,  or  the  Great,  united  the  whole 
of  Ighor's  dominions  in  960.     He  made  extensive 
conquests,  married  the  Greek  princess  Anna,  was 
baptized,  at  Cherson,  in  987,  and  died  in  1015, 
having  endeavoured  to  give  his  people  a  higher  de- 
gree of  civilization.      He  divided  his  dominions 
among  his  twelve  sons:  according  to  the  Slavonic 
custom,  the  various  territories  inherited  by  his  sons 
were  to  remain  under  the  grand  principality  of  Kiev ; 
but  bloody  fiunily  wars  ensued  for  the  dignity  of 
grand-prince.      Wladimir  II.,  remotely  connected 
with  this  line,  was  elected  grand-prince  by  the 
people  of  Kiev,  in  1114.     Alexius  Comnenus,  the 
Byzantine  emperor,  acknowledged  him  as  czar.    His 
son  George  built  Moscow  in  1 147.     The  surround- 
ing nations  took  advantage  of  the  internal  dissensions 
of  the  country  to  invade  it.     The  most  dangerous 
of  these  neighbours  were  the  Mongols  (from  1223). 
After  a  devastating  war  of  fifteen  years,  and  when 
the  grand-prince  George  II.  had  fidlen  in  battle  at 
Sita,  in  1238,  against  the  khan  Batu,  the  MongoU 
occupied  all  Russia,  Novgorod  only  being  excepted 
by  treaty.     In  respect  to  civilization,  the  Russians 
were  then  in  a  low  condition,  owing  to  the  variety 
of  tribes  of  which  they  were  composed,  and  their 
military  organization.     Commerce  was  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  German  merchants,  who,  since  1200,  had 
entered  the  country  with  the  missionaries  from  the 
Dwina.    Novgorod  and  Kiev  were  the  chief  com- 


*  The  Raadan  langiMga  uses,  ■•  It  known,  g  inatesd  of  A 
(iMMRiiodar,  gotpodar). 

t  The  andent  inhaUtaati  of  Scsndinavia  recetred  dUTereot 
Dames  in  the  different  couDtriea  in  which  they  settled.  In  Eng- 
land, they  were  called  Danesi  in  France,  fiorwuiM;  in  Rus- 
sia»  Waragimu,  or  yttrugian*  (trandated  tatmdering  huMten, 
adventuren).  Hie  Tiehods,  in  the  Finnish  dialect,  called  them 
Huettif  Ruixi  (i.  e.  foreignen,  adrenturers);  hence  Rohtt  and 
— -. .._^ ,^  med,  r — -  •-  '  ~    - 


now  RuMrioHM. 


,  eren  befora  the 


^  Thia  appellation  1  

time  of  Ruric,  by  the  Bysantlnet,  though  not  before  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  ninth  century.  According  to  Nestor,  the  term 
RuMtiamM  became  general  only  after  the  Vaijagi  had  made 
themielTea,  through  Ruric,  the  ruling  caste  among  the  Slavi. 
Nestor  calls  Ruric  and  his  brothers  JSJemtn  (i.  e.  Germans); 
Thunraann  and  Schloier  consider  them  to  be  Scandiaaviaus 
(Normans);  Ewers  calls  them,  without  ground,  CAejMr*.  Ru- 
ric  and  his  followers  probably  oune  from  Vagria  from  the  then 
known  port  Aldeigaborg,  now  Aldenbnrg,  or  Oldenbttr^. 
They  were,  perhaps,  Frismns,  or  Jutes.  The  first  place  whicli 
Rune  founded  near  NoTgorod,  and  fortified,  was  called  by  him 
Ald€igiriMrg.  from  which,  to  this  day,  lake  Ladoga  (fonnerly 
Aldoc«}hiiits]] ^ 
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mercial  cities.  Events  were  recorded  in  monkish 
chronicles  (yet  in  the  language  of  the  country^,  of 
which,  since  Nestor  (who  died  about  1113),  a  long 
series  is  extant.  Whilst  the  Mongols  oppressed  the 
Russians,  the  Livonians,  Teutonic  knights,  and 
Swedes,  attacked  them  on  the  other  side.  Aji  an- 
nual tribute  was  paid  to  the  Mongols,  and  nothing 
was  to  be  undertaken  which  should  appear  danger- 
ous to  the  latter;  yet,  even  in  this  condition,  the 
Russian  princes  carried  on  some  successful  wars. 
Alexander  defeated  the  Swedes,  in  1241,  on  the 
Keva,  and  received  the  surname  of  Newsky.  (See 
Alexander  Newsky.)  His  youngest  son,  Daniel, 
came  to  the  throne  fourteen  years  after  Alexander's 
death,  lived  in  Moscow,  and,  in  1296,  first  assumed 
the  title  of  grand-prince  of  Moscow.  The  Russians 
struggled  against  the  Tartars,  and  even  defeated 
them,  in  1^,  but  were  obliged,  nevertheless,  to 
return  to  the  condition  of  tributaries. 

IL  Middle  Period.  Iwan  I.  (WaaiUewitsch  the 
Great,  who  reigned  from  1462  to  1505)  succeeded, 
after  a  struggle  which  continued  from  1477  to  1481, 
in  freeing  Russia  from  the  Tartars.  The  conquests 
of  Timour,  and  partitions  of  the  Tartar  territory, 
had  weakened  the  power  of  the  Mongols.  In  this 
period,  the  Cossacks  arose.  The  Poles  and  Lithu- 
anians had  conquered  the  whole  of  Western  Russia 
to  Kiev,  and  subjected  the  vanquished  people  to 
religious  persecution,  as  well  as  political  oppression. 
On  the  east,  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea  bore  hard 
upon  Russia.  The  discontented  therefore  retired 
into  the  fertile  but  uninhabited  Ukraine,  and  adopted 
a  military  organisation,  under  the  control  of  atamans 
(hetmans).  The  wife  of  Iwan  L  (Zoe,  a  Greek 
princess,  through  whom  the  double-headed  eagle 
came  into  the  Russian  arms)  did  much  good  in 
Russia.  Iwan  made  the  indivisibility  of  the  realm 
a  fundamental  law;  he  introduced  fire-arms  into 
Russia,  and  made  Kasan  dependent  upon  her.  His 
son  Wasilei  had  many  conflicts  with  the  Poles. 
The  German  emperor  Maximilian  endeavoured  to 
make  peace  between  them,  in  order  to  institute  a 
sacred  league  of  Christian  princes  against  the  Turks, 
and  sent  baron  von  Heberstein  to  the  czar.  Pope 
Clement  VII.  strove  to  win  the  czar  over  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  diurch,  and  offered  him  the  royal 
title :  but  Poland  did  not  enter  into  the  pope's  plan. 
In  the  promotk»n  of  civilization,  Iwan  Wasiliewitsch 
II.  surpassed  all  his  predecessors.  German  artists 
and  learned  men  went,  by  the  way  of  Lubeck,  to 
Russia;  printing-offices  were  established;  commerce 
was  promoted  by  a  treaty  with  Elizabeth  of  Eng- 
land,  in  1553,  as  the  English  had  just  found  the 
way  by  sea  to  Archangel.  Iwan  established  a 
standing  army,  the  Strjelzi,  or  Strelitzes  (shooters^ ; 
conquered  Kasan  in  1552,  the  kingdom  of  Astracn- 
an  in  1554,  and  strove  to  drive  the  Teutonic  knights 
from  Livonia;  but  Denmark,  Pokmd  and  Sweden 
attacked  him,  and  a  conspiracy  in  the  interior  broke 
out.  In  this  embarrassment,  he  implored  the  em- 
peror Rodolph  II.  and  pope  Gregory  XllL  to  inter- 
fere; and  the  nuncio  of  the  Utter  brought  about 
the  peace  of  Zapolia  between  Iwan  II.  and  Stephen 
Bathory,  king  of  PoUmd,  in  1582,  by  which  Livonia 
was  ceded  to  Poland.  Tovrords  the  end  of  Iwan's 
reign,  the  Cossack  Yermak  discovered  Siberia  (about 
1578).  Iwan  died  in  1584.  Feodor,  his  successor, 
conquered  Siberia  entirely  in  1587,  and  surrendered 
Esthonia  to  Sweden  in  1595.  Feodor,  the  last  of 
Ruric's  descendanU,  died  in  1598;  and  Russia  was 
ihaken  by  internal  convulsions  and  external  wars, 
which  greatly  retarded  her  progress  in  civilization. 


The  war  of  the  Polish  party  with  the  party  of  the 
pseudo-Demetrius*  was  not  ended  until  Blichacl 
Fedorowitsch  ascended  the  throne  in  1613;  after 
which  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Stolbowa, 
with  Sweden,  in  1617,  *nd  at  Divelina,  with  Poland, 
in  1618. 

III.  Modem  Histoty.  The  Russians  elected 
Michael,  a  son  of  Philaret,  metropolitan  of  Rostoff, 
and,  at  a  later  period,  patriarch  (Philaret's  original 
name  was  Feodor  Nildtowitsch  Romanoff),  in  1613, 
czar,  with  unlimited  and  hereditary  power.  After 
having  overcome  many  obstacles,  he  reigned  in  com- 
parative tranquillity,  till  1645.  Under  his  son 
Alexei,  the  liwt  pseudo-Demetrius  w^as  beheaded, 
in  1653.  In  this  period,  also,  begin  the  wars  with 
the  Turks  (neighbours  of  the  Rusbians  since  1472), 
on  account  of  the  Ukraine,  in  1671.  Alexei  (died 
in  1676),  and  his  son,  Feodor  IIL  (died  in  1682), 
did  much  for  the  industry,  commerce,  internal  or- 
ganization, legislation,  &c.  of  the  empire.  The 
former  established  the  first  posts  in  Russia,  and 
humbled  the  patriarchs;  whilst  the  latter  put  an 
end  to  the  claims  of  the  nobility  to  the  higher  offi- 
ces, by  burning  their  pedigrees.  He  appointed  his 
half-brother,  Peter,  his  successor,  passing  over  the 
weak  Iwan.  After  1689,  Peter  ruled  alone, 
having  put  Sophia,  sister  to  Feodor,  in  a  convent, 
and  having  received  from  Iwan  a  surrender  of  his 
claims  to  the  government.  Russia  now  extended 
from  Archangel  to  Azoph;  but  was  as  yet  sepa- 
rated from  the  Baltic  The  inhabitants  of  this 
vast  territory  formed  one  nation,  united  by  the  ties 
of  language  and  religion.  Peter  made  the  Russians 
Europeans,  as  Philip  had  made  the  Macedonians 
Greeks.  (See  the  article  Pefer/.)  By  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  Russia  entered  into 
the  series  of  European  powers.  At  Pultowa,  July 
8, 1709,  the  supremacy  of  Sweden  in  the  north  was 
destroyed;  and,  in  1721,  Sweden,  exhausted  by  a 
struggle  of  twenty  years,  concluded  the  peace  of 
Nystadt,  imder  hard  conditions.  (See  Northern 
War.)  Peter's  views  respecting  Persia,  the  Porte, 
and  Poland,  were  realized  by  his  successors. 

His  wife,  Catharine  I.,  reigned  from  1725  to 
1727,  under  Menschikoff's  influence,  only  occupied 
with  the  concerns  of  the  interior.  Under  Peter 
II.,  her  successor,  who  died  in  1730,  the  Dolgo- 
rucky,  who  had  overthrown  Menschikoff,  found  so 
much  to  occupy  them  in  the  domestic  afikirs  of  the 
country,  that  they  did  not  pay  much  attention  to 
the  foreign  relations. 

When  Anna,  niece  of  Peter  I.,  and,  from  1711, 
widow  of  Frederic,  duke  of  Courland,  ascended  the 
throne,  Uie  nobles  endeavoured  to  limit  the  power 
of  the  sovereign ;  but  their  pUns  were  frustrated, 
and  a  cabinet  composed  of  foreigners  was  the  conse- 
quence. Miinnidi  and  Ostermann,  of  Peter's 
school,  turned  their  thoughts  to  foreign  aggrandize- 
ment.  Russia  established  her  influence  over  Poland, 
by  putting  Augustus  III.  on  the  throne.  Mtinnich 
took  Azoph  and  Oczakow  by  storm;  the  victory 
of  Stewutschan,  in  1739,  threw  Choczim  and  Mol- 
davia into  the  Russian  power— advantages,  bow- 
ever,  which  were  lost,  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
fortunate campaign  of  the  Austrians,  and  the  peace 
of  Belgrade,  in  1739.  Russia,  nevertheless,  had 
acquired,  by  these  conquests,  much  influence  among 


•  The  rraaiiMt  Demftriut,  yoanfrer  mmi  of  Iwmi  11.,  and 
tarotliCT'  to  Feodor.  Is  Mid  to  have  beea  mnrderpd  hy  Ihj- 
utiurper  Bori« ;  but  modern  InqninM  have  thrown  much 
doubt  on  this  tul^ect.  l*tie  murdered  Demetriw  to  a  iMAt  In 
RuMUi. 
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the  poiren  of  Europe;  and  her  armies  were  vastly 
iJoproTed. 

Anna  died  in  1740,  and  Iwan  III.,  two  months 
old,  was  |ilaced  on  the  throne,  under  Biron*8  guard- 
ianship: but,  December  6, 1741,  the  princete  Eliza- 
beth, youngest  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great, 
ascended  the  throne,  and  imprisoned  Iwan  III. 
{f^mndaon  of  the  sister  of  Anna).  Elizabeth,  who 
vrms  notorious  for  gross  and  open  licentiousness,  sent 
the  chancellor  Ostermann  and  field-marshal  Miin- 
nich  to  Siberia.  The  German  language  had,  till 
then,  prevailed  at  court  and  in  the  chief  schools; 
but  the  French  now  gradually  gained  the  ascen- 
dancy. France  had  instigated  Sweden  to  a  war 
with  Russia,  during  the  Austrian  war  of  succession, 
in  order  to  prevent  Russia  from  affording  aid  to 
^tarim  Theresa  of  Austria;  but  the  conquest  of 
Finland  caused  the  peace  of  Abo,  August  17, 
1743.  The  act  of  succession  of  prince  Adolphus 
Frederic  of  Holstein-Gottorp  confirmed  the  influ- 
ence of  Russia  over  Sweden.  In  favour  of  this 
prince,  his  cousin  Charles  Peter  Ulrich,  of  Holstein- 
Gottorp,  resigned  his  claims  upon  the  Swedish 
throne,  and  was  declared  by  his  aunt,  the  empress 
Elizabeth,  in  1743,  her  successor  in  that  of  Russia. 
Lestocq  waa  banished,  and  Bestucheff,  taking  charge 
of  the  foreign  relations,  changed  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  country,  so  that,  in  1747,  Elizabeth  renewed 
her  alliance  with  Austria  and  Elngland,  and  sent  an 
army  to  Germany  against  France,  by  which  means 
she  contributed  to  bring  about  the  peace  of  Aix-la^ 
Chapelle.  In  1754,  Russia  assisted  Austria  against 
Prussia,  in  the  seven  years'  war.  Elizabeth  died 
January  5,  1762,  and  her  successor,  Peter  III.,  the 
admirer  and  friend  of  Frederic  the  Great,  imme- 
diately concluded  a  peace  and  alliance  with  him. 
But  Catharine  II.  deprived  her  husband  of  bis 
throne  and  life,  July  9,  1762,  and  confirmed  only 
the  peace  with  Frederic,  and  not  the  alliance. 

'With  the  reign  of  this  able,  artful,  and  licentious 
woman  begins  a  new  era  in  Russian  history.  (For 
an  account  of  her  life,  see  Catharine  //.)  As  soon 
as  she  had  relieved  the  country  from  an  exhausting 
war,  she  invited  all  kinds  of  colonists  into  it,  and 
collected  around  her  distinguished  foreigners  to 
assist  her  plans;  schools,  laws,  commerce,  indus- 
try.— every  thing  received  a  new  impulse.  The 
revenue  rose  from  thirty  millions  of  roubles  to 
sixty  millions;  the  army  was  increased  to  450,000 
men;  the  navy  to  forty-five  vessels  of  the  line. 
She  caused,  in  1764,  Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  who 
had  been  one  of  her  lovers,  to  be  elected  king  of 
Poland;  and  foreign  laws  were  forced  upon  the 
people;  but  their  despair  produced,  on  a  sudden, 
the  general  confederacy  at  Bar,  and  Poland  resisted 
Catharine  for  six  years.  She  was  victorious  by 
land  and  sea  against  the  Porte  (1770),  and  would 
have  been  able  to  humble  Poland,  nad  not  the 
breaking  out  of  the  plague  in  Moscow,  the  insur- 
rection of  a  common  Comack,  Pugatscheff,  and  the 
revolutions  in  Sweden,  given  so  much  emplojrment 
to  her  forces.  At  length,  the  partition  of  Poland 
took  place  (August  5,  1772),  and  Russia  received 
that  part  of  Poland  which  lies  between  the  Duna, 
the  Dnieper,  and  Drutsch.  (See  Poland.)  Be- 
sides this,  the  influence  of  Russia  upon  that  un- 
happy country  was  confirmed  by  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  council,  the  guarantee  of  an  elec- 
tive kingdom,  and  the  libemm  veto,  July  22,  1774, 
she  concluded  peace  with  the  Turks,  by  which  she 
acquired  Kinbum,  Azoph,  part  of  the  Crimea,  and 
Kahvda:  all  the  other  conquests  were  restored. 


In  1776,  she  divided  the  empire  into  governments. 
In  1780,  she  instituted  the  alliance,  called  the 
armed  neutrality,  between  Russia,  the  German 
emperor,  Prussia,  and  Portugal,  against  the  naval 
power  of  the  British.  In  1778,  she  had  taken  a 
new  lover,  Potemkin,  who  directed  the  Russian 
policy  until  1791,  when  he  died.  With  him  she 
planned  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  Europe, 
and  the  re-establishment  of  the  Byzantine  empire ; 
but  political  considerations  prevented  the  execution 
of  this  idea  at  the  time  it  was  projected;  and  when 
it  was  resumed,  ten  years  later,  it  succeeded  but 
very  partially.  In  1783,  Russia  took  possession  of 
Little  Tartary;  thus  she  held  the  key  to  the 
Ottoman  empire.  The  favour  of  Prussia  had  been 
won  by  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  that  of  Aus- 
tria by  the  project  of  an  exchange  of  Bavaria. 
Austria,  in  fact,  was  even  connected  with  Russia 
by  an  alliance  against  Turkey,  so  that  the  idea  of 
expelling  the  Turks  was  not  a  mere  chimera.  The 
war  with  the  Porte  began.  The  attempt  of  the 
Turks  to  reconquer  the  Crimea  was  frustrated; 
their  fleet  was  defeated,  in  1768,  at  the  mouths  of 
the  Dnieper.  Oczakow  was  taken  by  a  bloody 
assault ;  but  again  the  Austrians  were  unsuccessful. 
Joseph  II.  lost,  at  Lugos,  September  20,  1788,  his 
health  and  military  reputation.  Yet  the  Austrian 
and  Russian  armies  were  subsequently  victorious; 
but,  in  1790,  Austria  retired  from  the  theatre  of 
war,  after  the  convention  of  Reichenbach;  and 
when  Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden  had  invaded  Fin- 
land, Catharine  became  inclined  to  peace.  The 
Turks  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  propitious 
moment.  The  peace  of  Werela,  in  1790,  put  an 
end  to  the  war  with  Sweden,  after  several  naval 
battles,  advantageous  to  the  latter.  Austria  con- 
cluded peace  with  Turkey  at  Sistova,  in  1791; 
Russia  at  Jassy,  January  9,  1792,  by  which  only 
Oczacow,  with  its  territory,  was  taken  from  the 
Porte,  and  the  Dniester  became  the  frontier  of 
Russia  towards  Moldavia  and  Bessarabia.  During 
this  war,  Prussia  had  prevented  Poland  from  joining 
Russia  against  the  Turks;  and  the  Prussian  party 
in  Poland,  with  Ignatius  Potocki  at  their  head, 
gave  a  new  constitution  to  the  country,  May  3, 
1791.  Felix  Potocki,  at  the  head  of  the  Russian 
party,  formed,  in  1792,  the  confederation  of  Targo- 
witz,  for  the  support  of  the  old  constitution.  But 
Prussia,  at  war  with  France,  feared  a  war  with 
Russia,  and,  breaking  her  word  given  to  the  Poles, 
marched  an  army  into  Poland.  The  second  parti- 
tion of  this  ill-fated  country  took  place  at  Grodno, 
August  17,  1793  (see  Poland),  by  which  Russia 
acquired  13,609  square  miles  (the  greater  part  of 
Lithuania,  with  Wilna,  of  Volhynia,  and  the  rest 
of  Podolia).  The  wreck  of  the  republic  was 
annexed  to  Russia  by  the  act  of  union.  In  1794, 
Kosciusko  (q.  v.)  and  Madalinski  rose  for  the 
deliverance  of  their  country.  In  the  same  year, 
the  republic  was  entirely  dissolved.  In  this  last 
partition,  Austria  also  took  a  share.  October  24, 
1795,  the  boundary  treaty  between  Russia  and 
Prussia  vras  concluded,  and  finally  settled  January 
26,  1797.  Courland  was  taken  by  Russia  as  a 
Polish  fief. 

Catharine  died  November  17,  1796,  having 
added  to  the  empire  of  Russia  210,000  square 
miles  of  fertile  land.  She  had  not  taken  an  active 
part  against  the  French  revolution,  though  she  had 
concluded  an  alliance  with  Britain  and  Austria; 
but  her  only  son,  Paul  I.,  united  with  Naples, 
Turkey,  Austria,  and  Britain,  whilst  Bonaparte 
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was  in  Egypt.  SuwarofT,  commander  of  the  united 
Austriaiis  and  Russians  in  Italy,  was  victorious  at 
Cassano,  April  27,  1799,  on  the  Trebia,  July  17, 
and  at  Novi,  August  15;  but  political  considera- 
tions obliged  him  to  march  back,  and  Massena 
having  been  victorious  over  Korsakoff  in  Switzer- 
land, he  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Upper  Germany. 
The  alliance  between  Russia  and  Austria  was 
broken,  as  was  also  that  of  Russia  with  Britain. 
Paul  was  embittered  against  Britain  for  occupying 
Malta;  yet  the  naval  war  was  continued  jointly. 
The  Russians  and  Turks  occupied  Corfu.  In 
1800,  the  republic  of  the  Seven  Islands  was 
established  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Porte  and 
Russia,  and  was  occupied  by  troops  of  the  latter 
until  1807 — a  circumstance  which  very  much 
increased  the  Russian  influence  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Paul  renewed  the  plan  of  an  armed  neu- 
trality in  the  north,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
battle  of  Copenhagen  took  place,  April  2,  1801 ; 
but  the  emperor  had  died  nine  days  previous,  and 
his  successor  declared  himself  for  peace  and  for 
Britain. 

Under  Alexander's  mediation,  the  peace  of 
Luneville  was  concluded.  He  then  devoted  him- 
self to  the  internal  improvement,  appointed  a  com- 
mittee, under  prince  Lapuchin,  for  the  revision  of 
the  laws,  constituted  the  senate  as  a  Idnd  of  inter- 
mediate body  between  the  monarch  and  the  people, 
and  gradually  mitigated  the  rigour  of  bondage, 
especially  in  the  crown-villages  and  the  German 
provinces.  The  police,  especially  that  Of  the  health 
department,  was  greatly  improved ;  about  2000  phy- 
sicians  were  paid  by  government;  vaccination  was 
introduced.  Agriculture  was  much  improved 
under  him,  and  some  nomadic  tribes,  as  well  as 
the  Nogay  Tartars,  devoted  themselves  to  hu». 
bandry.  Science  was  fostered.  Krusenstem  cir- 
cumnavigated the  world.  In  Charkow  and  Kasan, 
universities  and  schools  were  established.  But 
Alexander  soon  became  engaged  in  the  desola- 
ting conflicts  of  Europe  with  France;  at  first  in 
1805,  in  favour  of  Austria,  until  the  unfortunate 
battle  of  Austerlitz;  in  the  next  year  in  connexion 
with  Prussia.  Again  unsuccessful,  Russia  concluded 
peace  with  France  at  Tilsit,  in  1807;  received  a 
part  of  Poland  (Bialystock),  and  ceded  Jever;  eva- 
cuated Cattaro  and  Corfu ;  broke  off  all  connexion 
with  Britain;  and  declared  war  against  Sweden, 
the  only  ally  of  Britain.  In  the  same  year  (1809), 
the  peace  of  Fredricshamm  made  Finlsmd  and  east 
Bothnia,  with  Tomea  and  the  Aland  islands,  a 
Russian  province.  In  the  war  between  Austria  and 
France,  in  1809,  Russia  took  but  little  share,  but 
continued  with  vigour  the  war  with  the  Porte  and 
with  Persia.  By  the  peace  of  Vienna  she  received 
a  part  of  East  Galicia,  which,  however,  was  res- 
tored at  the  congress  of  Vienna.  When,  at  length, 
Russia  objected  to  the  extension  of  France  to  the 
river  Trave,  on  account  of  the  emperor's  connexion 
with  the  duke  of  Oldenburg,  and  could  not,  in  her 
commercial  system,  accede  to  the  views  of  Napoleon, 
the  war  of  1812  began,  which,  in  the  sequel,  in- 
volved all  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  caused  the 
overthrow  of  Napoleon,  in  1815.  (See  BuagioH- 
German  War,)  Russia,  it  is  true,  had  suffered  im- 
mensely hj  this  devastating  war;  but  it  emerged  as 
a  power  of  pre-eminent  importance,  and  strengthened 
by  the  addition  of  Poland  to  its  immense  territory. 
This  influence  seemed,  during  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander, continually  to  increase  by  means  of  the  holy 
alliance,  founded  and  supported  by  him.     At  Vien- 


na,  in  1815,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1818,  at  Trop- 
pau,  Laybach,  Verona  (see  Conffreu,)  this  influence 
was  manifested,  and  the  French  cabmet  was  for  a 
considerable  time  divided  into  a  British  and  a  Russian 
party.  During  the  struggle  with  Napoleon,  Russia 
discontinued  its  hostilities  with  Persia  and  the 
Porte.  The  peace  of  Bucharest,  May  28,  1812, 
with  the  latter,  gave  her  Moldavia  as  far  as  the 
Pruth,  Bessarabia,  and  the  chief  mouths  of  the 
Danube:  the  peace  of  Tiflis  in  1813,  with  the 
former,  gained  her  all  the  territory  west  of  the 
Caspian  sea,  between  the  Kur  and  the  Araxes, 
Georgia  having  been  united  before  with  Russia,  in 
1801 ;  and,  on  the  east  coast,  as  far  as  the  gulf  of 
Balkan,  with  the  exclusive  navigation  of  the  Cas- 
pian sea.  Particularly  since  the  congress  of  Aix-hu 
Chapelle,  Russia  may  be  considered  as  having  found 
that  her  influence  over  Europe  would  be  best  pro- 
moted  by  the  continuance  of  peace,  which  would 
enable  her  to  develope  those  resources  which  make 
a  country  formidable  in  war.  Alexander  laboured 
with  great  sagacity  to  develope  the  military  power 
as  well  as  the  productive  capacity  of  his  empire, 
and  at  the  same  time  interfered  in  the  affairs  of 
Italy  and  Spain,  and  exerted  a  great  control  over 
France  and  Germany,  the  less  supportable  as  it  was 
founded  on  the  predominance  of  force  over  intelli- 
gence. He  reorganized  almost  the  whole  interior 
of  the  empire.  (See  Alexander  /.) 

After  the  death  of  this  emperor,  December  1, 
1825,  his  brother  Nicholas  ascended  the  throne, 
Constantine  Csesarowitsch  having  renounced  his 
right.  A  conspiracy,  mentioned  already  in  the 
article  Alexander,  broke  out  December  26,  1825, 
when  the  regiments  of  the  guard,  who  had  taken 
the  oath  to  Constantine  immediately  after  Alex- 
ander's death,  were  to  take  the  oath  to  Nicholas. 
Two  companies  refused,  and  a  tumult  ensued,  which 
continued  for  one  day,  and  was  suppressed  at  last 
by  the  mingled  firmness  and  moderation  of  Nicho- 
las. The  investigation  of  this  matter  brought  to 
light  a  conspiracy  which  had  existed  already  for 
years,  founded,  as  it  would  appear,  partly  on  crude 
political  ideas,  partly  on  the  offended  pnde  of  the 
old  Russian  nobility.  The  committee  of  investiga- 
tion published  a  report  May  30  (June  11,^  1826. 
The  most,  guilty,  some  high  officers,  were  hanged, 
others  sent  to  Siberia,  and  others  pardoned.  The 
foreign  relations  of  Russia  with  China  have  re- 
mained unaltered  since  the  treaty  of  eternal  amity 
between  the  two  countries,  concluded  in  1727. 
This  treaty  provides  for  the  residence  of  a  Russian 
mission  (a  mission  of  young  men  who  study  Chinese) 
in  Pekin,  by  means  of  which  the  Russians  always 
maintain  a  communication  with  the  capital  of  China. 
According  to  the  peace  of  Gulistan,  October  1*2, 
1813,  ratified  at  Tiflis,  September  15,  1814,  Rus- 
sia  received,  besides  the  territory  along  the  Cas- 
pian and  the  exclusive  navigation  of  that  sea  with 
ships  of  war,  the  right  of  trade  in  Persia,  in  con- 
sideration of  paying  a  duty  of  ^ve  per  cent.,  and 
engaged  to  support  that  prince,  whom  the  teign- 
ing  sovereign  should  designate  for  his  successor,  and 
not  to  suffer  any  interference  of  a  foreign  power  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  Persia.  General  Jermoloff  at 
the  same  time  made  war  upon  the  mountaineers  of 
the  Caucasus,  who  make  a  business  of  robbery. 
Most  of  them  had  submitted  in  1823,  and,  in  the 
same  year,  seven  khans  of  the  Kirguises  and  Cal- 
mucks  had  passed  from  the  Chinese  sovereignty 
voluntarily  under  the  Russian.  About  this  time 
the  Persian  shah  hadappobted  his  son  Abbas-Mirza 
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his  racceuor.  wh«ii  the  Bettling  of  the  new  boun- 
duies  earned  disputes,  which  were  not  settled  at 
the  time  of  Alexanders  death.  Nicholas  sent 
prince  Menschikoff  to  the  court  of  Teheran,  to  pro- 
pose an  exchange  of  the  proyince  in  question;  but 
the  warlike  Abhaa-Mirxa  thought  the  moment  pro- 
IHtious  for  attacking  Russia,  and  marched,  August, 
1^26,  over  the  frontier,  called  the  Mussulman  sub- 
jects of  Russia  to  arms,  and  advanced  as  far  as 
EUzabethpoI;  but,  September  14,  the  Persian  army 
was  defeated,  and  September  25,  general  Paske- 
wxtaeh  overcame  the  Persian  crown-prince  at  EUza- 
bethpoI, and  freed  the  Russian  territory.  Septem- 
ber 23,  Russia  declared  war  against  Persia.  Paske- 
witscb,  being  appointed  commander-in-chief,  passed 
(he  Armxes,  took,  April  27,  the  celebrated  Armen- 
un  monastery,  Etscbmiasin,  October  3,  the  fortress 
Sardor  Adad,  and  October  19,  the  fortress  of  Eri- 
\  An,  tlie  bulwark  of  Persia  against  Russia.  The 
Ku-tsians  now  entered  ancient  Media  without  op- 
position, and  forced  the  Shah  to  sue  for  peace.  No- 
vember 5,  1S27,  the  preliminaries  were  signed,  ac- 
cordin^p  to  which  Persia  ceded  the  khanships  of 
Erivan,  on  both  sides  of  the  Araxes,  and  the  khan- 
thip  of  Nakitschevan,  paid  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
and  the  losses  caused  by  the  invasion.  In  the 
article  Ottoman  Empire  we  have  touched  upon  the 
relations  between  the  Porte  and  Russia,  during  the 
years  182t>  and  1627.  (For  the  part  of  Russia,  in 
the  mediation  between  Turkey  and  the  Greek  in- 
surgents, and  in  the  battle  at  Navarino,  see  the  end 
of  our  article  Greece,  Bevolution  of  Modem,) 

The  patience  of  Russia  was  now  exhausted  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Porte.  February  27, 1828,  the  Rug- 
asn  minister  Nesselrode  declared  to  France  and  Great 
Britain,  that  his  sovereign  must  have  satisfaction 
for  the  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Ackermann,  and 
for  the  hatti  sheriff  of  December  20,  1827,  which 
the  Porte  had  addressed  to  aU  the  pachas,  and 
which  contained  many  offensive  charges  against 
Rusga.  March  14,  the  emperor  Nicholas  issued 
a  declaration  of  war  against  the  Porte.  The 
Russian  forces  passed  the  Pruth,  May  7,  to 
the  number  of  115,000  men,  including  persons  of 
all  descriptions,  attached  to  the  camp.  Count 
Diebxtsch,  to  whom  the  plan  of  the  campaign  was 
ascribed,  was  chief  of  the  emperor's  stj^,  which, 
on  May  19,  arrived  before  Brailow.  Count  Witt- 
genstein was  conunander-in-chief.  Jassy  was  occu- 
pied May  7,  Bucharest  May  12,  and  Brailow  in- 
vested on  ike  11th.  June  11,  the  third  division 
of  the  Russian  army,  in  which  was  the  emperor's 
head-quarters,  crossed  the  Danube.  June  15,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  carry  Brailow  by  storm,  but 
without  success;  it  capitulated,  however,  on  the 
I9tk  The  Russians  had  now  the  lower  Danube 
in  their  power,  which  secured  the  connexion  of  the 
army  with  Russia.  The  divisions  advanced  singly. 
After  the  battles  of  the  7th  and  20th  of  July,  the 
Turks  retired  into  the  fortified  mountain  position 
of  Choumla,  which  was  the  centre  of  their  opera- 
tions. The  Turkish  army,  under  Hussein  Pacha, 
here  consisted  of  more  than  40,000  men.  Varna, 
fortified  by  nature  and  art,  and  defended  by  the 
favourite  of  the  sultan,  the  capudan  pacha,  and  the 
warlike  Jussuf  Pacha  of  Seres,  formed  the  right 
wing  of  the  Turkish  position.  Around  these  gates 
of  Constantinople  (aH  they  are  called),  Varna  and 
Choumla,  the  hottest  conflict  ensued.  The  princi- 
pal army,  45,000  men  strong,  under  field-marshal 
Wittgenstein,  with  whom  the  emperor  had  his 
head-quarters,  approached   Choumla,  whilst  lieu- 


tenant-general Roth  besieged  Silistria,  and  lieu- 
tenant-general count  Suchtelen  watched  Varna. 
The  grand  vizier  would  not  give  battle  at  Choumla, 
but  confined  himself  to  the  defence  of  the  place. 
The  Russians  took  possession  at  last  of  the  key  of 
the  Balkan,  Prawodi,  from  which  a  strong  division 
of  the  army  might  have  pressed  forward  to  Aidos; 
but  they  did  not  dare  to  leave  Choumla  and  Vania 
in  their  rear,  and  some  battalions,  who  had  pro- 
ceeded too  fiur,  suffered  loss  near  Eski  Stambol, 
and  an  intrenchment  was  taken  by  the  Turks.  In 
proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  the  siege, 
in  a  vast  and  almost  uninhabitable  country  like 
Bulgaria,  under  the  fatal  influence  of  the  climate, 
were  the  efforts  of  the  Russians  to  get  possession 
at  least  of  Varna.  After  this  place  had  been  in- 
vested on  the  land  side  by  prince  Menschikoff,  and 
on  the  sea  side  by  the  fleet  from  the  Black  sea,  re- 
turning from  Anapa,  under  admiral  Greig,  breaches 
were  made.  Omer  Vriones  advanced  to  its  relief, 
but  was  driven  back  by  prince  Eugene  of  Wiirt em- 
berg;  a  body  of  troops  forced  their  way  into  the 
bastion,  October  7,  and  entered  the  city,  which 
they  soon  left  again.  Terrified  by  this,  the  enemy 
gave  up  all  further  resistance,  and  Jussuf  Pacha 
came  himself  to  the  Russian  camp  to  negotiate. 
The  capudan  pacha  retired  into  the  citadel.  The 
Russians  took  possession  of  all  the  bastions  of  the 
fortress,  October  11,  after  two  months'  siege,  with- 
out any  conditions  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  capudan  pacha  had  liberty  to  retire  with  300 
men.  Jussuf  Pacha  of  Seres  went  over  to  the 
Russians  with  several  Turkish  troops,  and  repaired 
to  Odessa.  After  this  conquest,  the  Russians  drew 
back  from  Choumla,  October  15.  The  siege  of 
Silistria  did  not  take  place  till  the  last  of  Septem- 
ber. Winter  came  on  unusually  early,  and  diseases 
became  prevalent;  a  scarcity  of  food  and  provender 
existed,  so  that  the  siege  was  raised  on  November 
10th.  The  campaign  in  Asia  \vas  successfid;  prince 
Menschikoff,  on  the  22d  of  June,  had  taken  the 
fortress  of  Anapa,  on  the  Black  sea,  which  was 
dangerous  for  the  provinces  of  Russia  beyond  the 
Caucasus,  in  consequence  of  which  the  predatory 
population  of  the  neighbouring  mountains  submitted 
to  the  Russians.  The  Russian  army  under  count 
Paakewitsch  forced  their  way  from  Caucasus  and 
Ararat  into  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  took  by  storm, 
July  5,  the  strong  fortress  of  Kars,  the  central 
point  of  Turkish  Armenia,  together  with  the  ene- 
mies' camp.  Whilst  the  Russian  fleet  on  the  Black 
sea  destroyed  a  Turkish  flotilla,-  August  8,  and  the 
batteries  of  Iniada,  on  the  coast,  near  Constanti- 
nople, and  supported  the  attack  on  Varna,  Paske- 
witsch  took  the  fortresses  of  Acbalkalaki,  Gert- 
wiss,  and,  July  26,  Poti,  which  being  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Phasis,  secured  the  possession  of 
Mingrelia  and  Imiretia.  The  Turks,  indeed,  wished 
to  press  forward  from  Arsrum,  (Erzerum),  and  for 
this  purpose  placed  an  army  of  30,000  men  neai 
Akhalzich.  But  Paskewitsch  crossed  an  almost 
impassable  mountain,  and  beat  the  enemy  at  Kura, 
and,  on  the  2l8t,  the  principal  body  of  his  forces, 
after  which  he  took  Akhalzich  by  vtorm  (on  the 
25th).  The  citadel  capitulated.  Several  strong 
fortresses  fell  into  the  Russian  power  up  to  the  21st 
of  September,  so  that  the  whole  pachalic  of  Ba- 
jasid,  as  fw  as  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  was 
conquered.  The  campaign  in  Europe  corresponded 
less  to  the  general  expectation.  The  numbers  of 
the  army  were  not  so  complete  as  had  been  calcu- 
lated, and  the  supplies  were  deficient.     The  loss 
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of  the  liones  could  not  be  immediately  repaired. 
The  prevalent  diseaaes  had  greatly  weiUcened  the 
army.  At  last,  a  lerere  winter  came  on,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  campaign  in  both  countries.  Its  re- 
sults, however,  were  important.  In  Europe  and 
Asia,  Russia  had  taken  possession  of  two  Turkish 
principalities,  and  three  pachalics,  fourteen  for- 
tresses and  three  castles,  besides  commanding  a 
long  line  of  country,  and  four  passages  over  the 
Danube.  The  Russian  emperor  had  repeated,  dur- 
ing and  after  the  campaign,  as  well  as  before  it,  to 
the  British  ambassador-extraordinary,  lord  Heytes- 
bury,  his  inclination  for  peace  with  the  Porte,  on 
the  terms  of  indemnification  for  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  and  security  against  future  injuries  and 
violations  of  treaties;  but  the  Porte  had  rejected 
all  mediation  on  the  basis  of  the  London  treaty, 
and  refused  to  send  envoys  to  negotiate  with  the 
ambassadors,  of  the  three  powers,  and  the  commis- 
aioners  of  the  Greeks.  On  the  contrary,  Mahmoud 
had  announced  a  new  campaign,  with  the  words, 
'*  Honour  and  independence  are  worth  more  than 
life.**  Hitherto  the  negotiations  had  been  carried 
on  in  Constantinople,  with  the  reis  effendi,  by  the 
minister  of  the  Netherlands.  He  had  delivered  to 
the  reis  effendi  the  manifesto  of  France,  Great 
Britain  and  Russia,  of  August  11,  16*28,  which 
made  known  to  the  Porte  the  motive  and  object  of 
the  French  expedition  against  the  Morea.  The 
Prussian  ambassador,  Canits,  likewise  advised  the 
Porte  to  yield,  but,  tiU  January,  1829,  without 
success.  The  sultan  had  even  banished  to  Asia 
many  of  the  friends  of  peace  among  the  ulemas, 
on  account  of  their  sentiments.  StiU  he  showed, 
on  several  occasions,  an  unexpected  regard  for  the 
laws  of  nations.  He  did  not  dose  the  Bosphorus 
against  the  trade  of  neutrals  with  Russia  until  the 
Idth  of  September;  the  Russian  prisoners  were 
well  treated;  the  Russians  settled  in  Constanti- 
nople were  protected,  and  the  irritated  Turks  were 
kept  in  unusual  restraint.  On  the  other  hand,  Jus- 
suf  Pacha  of  Seres,  for  surrendering  Varna,  which 
had  till  then  resisted  all  attacks,  was  banished,  and 
hb  estates  confiscated.  The  grand  vizier,  Meh- 
med  Selim,  was  deposed  for  his  delay  in  relieving 
that  fortress,  and  banished  to  GallipoU.  At  length 
a  strong  body  of  cavalry  from  Asia,  under  the 
command  of  the  brave  Tshapan  Oglu,  joined  the 
forces,  to  open  the  campaign  of  1829. 

February  21,  1829,  general  Diebitsch*  was  ap- 
pointed commander-in  chief  of  the  Russian  forces ; 
but  even  previous  to  that  event,  and  in  the  midst 
of  winter,  the  Russian  forces  had  not  been  reduced 
entirely  to  inaction.  The  fortresses  of  Kale  and 
Toumo,  on  the  Danube,  were  taken  at  the  end 
of  January,  with  eighty-seven  pieces  of  cannon, 
while  the  thermometer  of  Fahrenheit  vras  at  sero. 
February  18,  a  flotilla  of  thirty  Turkish  vessels, 
frozen  up  near  Nicopoli,  was  destroyed.  February 
25,  the  fortress  of  Sizeboli,  beyond  the  gulf  of 
Bourgas,  east  of  the  Balkan,  was  taken  by  a  Rus- 
sian fleet.  The  garrigon,  consisting  of  about 
16,000  Albanians,  retreated,  and  joined  the  main 
body  under  Hussein  Pacha.  But  it  was  in  Asiatic 
Turkey  that  the  serious  operations  of  the  cam- 
paign commenced.    *On  the  night  of  March  3d,  a 

•  Di«UtHii  WM  th«  MNi  of  ft  Sile«iaa  officer  in  the  Pnu.  I 
•iMi.  ftnd  ftftcnTanb  In  the  BuMian  vrricv.  In  lSI3t  he  wm  I 
U«>utenant-|r«>nrral  and  auiirtcr.mMter-ffenerftU  and.  lubte-  I 
quenUjr.  ftdJaUnt-ffrat^  to  Alexander.  In  the  battle  of 
Au«terllti  be  was  wounded  In  the  hand :  at  Dresdtm  he  re-  , 
reived  a  tererr  eontu«i<in.  and  had  two  horse*  tbut  under 
•i<m  ;  and  he  dl»tlnfiuahed  Idmielf  lu  Xtw  actions  of  Eylao  and  < 
"^•-•slland.  * 


Tarldah  force  of  more  than  20,000  men  made  an 
attack  on  Akhalach.  General  Paskewitsdi  imme- 
diately sent  a  reinforcement  to  the  relief  of  the 
place,  and  on  the  IGth  the  besieging  force  retreated. 
June  14th,  a  body  of  Turks,  who  had  been  drawn 
down,  by  the  movements  of  the  Russians,  from  the 
mountains  of  Adjar,  were  attacked  in  their  in- 
trenched  camp  by  generals  Mouravieff  and  Bourt- 
soff.  The  camp  was  carried  by  assault,  and  large 
stores  of  provisions  and  ammunitions,  nearly  400 
prisoners,  &c,  were  taken.  An  armv  of  50,000 
men  had  been  collected  by  the  seraskier  of  Erze- 
nmi,  and  divided  into  two  corps,  one  commanded 
by  the  pacha  of  three  tails,  Hagki,  an  officer  of 
high  renown  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  who,  with  20,000 
men,  was  stationed  at  the  passes  of  the  mountains 
of  Saganlon;  the  other,  of  30,000  men,  under  the 
seraskier  of  Erzerum  himsel£  These  two  corps, 
by  the  manoeuvres  of  general  Paskewitsch,'  were 
separated  from  each  other,  and  successively  totally 
defeated,  at  the  beginning  of  July.  July  3,  Paske- 
witsch  took  possession  of  Erzerum,  the  centre  of 
the  Turkish  power  in  Asia.  The  seraskier,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  whole  Turkish  army,  and 
governor  of  all  Asiatic  Turkey,  was  taken  prisoner, 
together  with  four  principal  pachas,  and  150  pieces 
of  cannon.  The  sharpest  contest  of  the  AsiaMc 
campaign  was  occasioned  by  the  attempt  of  the 
pacha  of  Van  to  rescue  from  the  Russians  the  for- 
tress of  Bajasid.  The  attack  was  made  with  7000 
infimtry  and  5000  cavalry,  aided  by  the  fire  from  a 
battery,  on  a  range  of  rocks,  which  swept  the 
Russian  troops  on  the  flank  and  rear,  and  the  fire 
of  musquetry  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tartar 
quarter  of  the  place.  After  thirty-two  hours  of 
incessant  fighting,  the  Turks  retreated.  The 
career  of  Paskewitsch  in  this  campaign  had  been 
one  of  continual  success;  and  such  had  been  his 
preceding  campaign  in  Persia.  In  the  Eivopean 
provinces,  the  campugn  commenced  by  the  renewal 
of  the  siege  of  SiUstria,  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  Diebitsch.  May  17,  a  detachment  of 
the  Russian  army,  posted  near  the  village  of  Eski 
Amaoutlar,  was  attacked  by  the  Turldsh  army 
commanded  by  the  grand  vizier  from  Chotmila,  at 
three  in  the  morning.  The  battle  lasted  till  eight 
in  the  evening,  when  the  Turks  retired.  June  1 1. 
the  battle  of  Koulevtcha,  or  Prawodi,  took  place 
between  the  army  of  Diebitsch  and  that  of  the 
grand  vizier.  It  was  contested  with  obstinacy, 
and  the  victory  displayed  rather  the  superiority  of 
European  tactics  than  of  courage.  June  30,  Silis- 
tria  surrendered,  and  the  garrison  of  10,000  men 
became  prisoners  of  war;  220  pieces  of  cannon, 
eighty  standards,  and  the  whole  Turkish  flotilla, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  Immediately 
after  the  surrender  of  Silistria,  Diebitsch  com- 
menced his  preparations  for  the  passage  of  the 
river  Kamtchik  and  the  Balkan  mountain.  He  left 
his  camp  before  Choumla  July  17.  July  22,  the 
Russians  had  made  such  progress,  that  the  general 
head-quarters  of  the  army  were  removed  to  Erketch, 
on  the  siunmit  of  the  Balkan,  after  considerable 
opposition  from  the  Tiu-ks,  at  the  passage  of  the 
Kamtchik.  Mezembri  was  occupied  on  the  23d, 
and  fifteen  pieces  of  cannon,  and  lar^e  quantities 
of  warlike  stores,  were  taken.  Arriving  on  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine,  the  progr^s  of  the  army  was 
aided  by  the  co-operation  of  the  fleet  under  ad* 
miral  Greig,  consisting  of  three  ships  of  the  line, 
three  frigates,  and  some  smaller  vessels.  After  the 
successive  ocru|uition  of  sundry  villa^s  from  day 
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to  day,  ibe  last  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Turks 
before  the  Russians  reached  Adrianople,  was  made 
at  Slivno,  or  SeUmno,  said  to  be  next  in  importance 
to  Adrianople,  among  the  cities  of  the  Ottoman 
empire.  The  Turks  abandoned  the  dty,  August 
I2»  alter  a  very  ieeble  resistance.  From  this  time 
the  Rnssiaiis  encountered  hardly  any  difficulties, 
before  reaching  Adrianople,  except  such  as  arose 
from  the  excessive  heat  of  the  weather,  the  rocky 
ground,  and  bad  state  of  the  roads.  On  the  19th, 
the  Rnasians  approached  Adrianople,  which  was 
occupied  the  next  day  without  opposition.  Nego- 
tiations now  commenced,  and,  September  14,  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  the  principal  points  of 
which  were  the  cessation  of  hostilities;  the  resto- 
ration by  Russia  of  the  principalities  of  Walachia 
and  Moldavia,  and  of  all  the  towns  occupied  by 
the  Romans  in  Bulgwia  and  Rumelia;  the  settle- 
ment of  the  boundaries  between  the  two  powers 
in  Europe  and  Asia;  the  provisions  for  the  reli- 
gious liberty,  independent  administration  and  free 
trade  of  the  people  of  Moldavia  and  Walachia; 
fivedoai  of  commerce  to  Russian  subjects  through- 
out  the  Ottoman  empire,  as  secured  by  former 
treaties;  free  commerce  and  navigation  of  the 
Black  sea  to  all  nations  at  peace  with  the  Porte ; 
the  stipulation  of  the  Porte  to  pay  1,500,000 
ducats  of  Holland  to  Russia  witlun  eighteen 
months,  as  an  indemnification  for  losses  of  Russian 
snlijectSy  and  a  further  sum,  such  as  should  be 
agreed  on»  as  an  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war;  the  accession  of  the  Porte  to  the  arrange- 
ments of  Russia,  Great  Britab,  and  France,  respect- 
ing Greece.  By  a  subsequent  separate  act,  the 
indemnities  mentioned  as  stipulated  were  agreed  to 
be  paid  by  instalments,  the  first  in  four  increasing 
payments  at  short  intervals;  the  second  in  ten 
annual  instalments.  On  the  first  payment  of  the 
portion  ci  the  smaller  sum,  the  Russian  forces 
were  to  retire  fit>m  Adrianople;  on  the  second,  to 
recede  beyond  the  Balkan;  on  the  third,  to  repass 
the  Dsnube;  snd  on  the  fourth  payment,  to  eva- 
cuate the  TarkiBh  territory.  Thus  the  emperor 
Nicholas,  according  to  the  pledge  which  he  had 
given  to  his  allies  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  stopped  short  in  the  career  of  conquest,  when 
he  had  obtained  the  objects  for  which  the  war  was 
professedly  undertaken. 

The  beginning  of  the  insurrection  in  Poland  has 
been  given  ip  the  article  Poland.  The  following 
is  a  short  account  of  the  struggle  which  ensued, 
lillien  the  diet  of  Pohmd  met,  December  18,  1830, 
at  Warsaw,  general  Chlopicki  resigned  the  dictator- 
ship ;  on  the  20th,  indeed,  he  was  reinstated  in  the 
office,  but  he  finally  resigned,  January  19,  1831. 
Whilst  Poland  was  preparing  jfbr  the  unequal  con- 
flict with  great  enthusiasm,  at  least  among  the  bet- 
ter edacated  classes,  the  Jews  not  excepted,  the 
emperor  Nichohs,  December  17  (24),  1830,  is- 
su^  a  proclamation  to  the  Poles,  odling  upon  them 
to  submit  to  their  legitimate  government.  January 
21,  prince  Radzivil  was  elected  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Polish  army,  and  on  the  24th,  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Russian  dynasty  in  Poland  was  declared. 
Marshal  Diebitsch,  who  had  so  successfully  con- 
ducted the  war  with  the  Turks,  entered  Poland  at 
the  head  of  a  large  army.  He  advanced  as  far  as 
Warsaw,  and  was  victorious  over  the  Poles  near 
the  walls  of  their  capital,  February  25,  1831  (the 
loss  of  the  Poles  is  stated  to  have  been  5500,  that 
of  their  enemies  4500) ;  but  when  prince  Radzivil 
resigned  the  command  on  the  28th,  and  Skrzynevki, 


then  only  a  colonel,  was  appointed  in  his  place,  the 
Polish  cause  gained  strength.  This  brave  officer, 
though  finally  unsuccessful,  like  the  heroic  Kosci- 
usko, proved  that  he  deserved  a  better  fate.  March 
31,  he  was  victorious  over  the  Russians  in  a  night 
attack.  He  advanced  cautiously,  and,  favoured  by 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  reached  their  cantonments 
without  being  perceived.  The  advanced  g^uard  of 
general  Geismar,  consisting  of  8000  or  10,^30  men, 
was  first  attacked,  and  almost  wholly  destroyed ; 
the  Poles  took  4000  prisoners  and  1600  pieces  of 
cannon.  Immediately  afterwards,  he  attacked  gene- 
ral Rosen,  who  was  posted  with  20,000  men  at 
Dembe  Wielski,  and  obliged  him  to  retreat  ^rith 
the  loss  of  2000  prisoners  and  nine  pieces  of  cannon. 
Another  important  victory  was  afterwards  gained 
near  Zelechow,  where  12,000  Russians  were  killed, 
wounded  or  taken,  with  twelve  pieces  of  cannon. 
During  this  action,  the  Lithuanians  and  Yolh  vnians, 
who  served  in  the  Russian  army,  turned  their  arms 
against  the  Russians,  and  materially  contributed  to 
the  success  of  the  Poles.  The  peasants  in  various 
quarters  of  Poland  now  took  an  active  part  in  the 
war,  and  hastened,  with  whatever  weapons  they 
could  obtain,  to  the  army.  Insurrections  broke  out 
in  Lithuania,  Volhynia,  Kowno,  the  Ukraine, 
Wilna,  and  even  in  ancient  Poland,  as  far  as  Smo- 
lensk.  On  the  other  hand,  general  Dwemicki,  who 
had  been  sent  to  make  a  demonstration  in  the  rear 
of  the  Russians,  and  who  had  been  victorious  over 
them,  was  at  last  compelled  to  pass  into  the  Austrian 
dominions,  where  he  surrendered  to  the  authorities 
of  that  country,  April  27,  with  5000  Poles.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  treated  humanely.  Skrzynecki, 
after  having  had  several  unsuecessKil  encounters 
with  the  Russians,  and  having  avoided  a  decisive 
engagement  with  an  enemy  superior  in  strength,  at 
last  fought  the  battle  of  Ostrolenka,  May  26.  The 
Russian  army  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  55,000, 
and  the  Polish  to  20,000.  The  Russians  were  vie- 
torious.  The  same  day  the  Polish  general  Chla- 
povski  was  victorious  over  the  Russians,  under 
Sacken,  at  Mariampol.  The  ardour  of  the  people 
still  continued,  and  hopes  were  entertained  in  every 
country  that  the  manly  resistance  of  the  Poles 
would  induce  the  powerful  cabinets  to  interfere; 
but,  unfortunately,  Prussia  and  Austria,  being 
themselves  in  possession  of  a  part  of  the  spoils  of 
Poland,  did  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  interfer- 
ence, whilst  Britain  and  France  were  too  much 
occupied  at  home  to  render  essential  aid.  June  19, 
count  Diebitsch  suddenly  died  of  the  cholera  mor- 
bus, which  the  Russian  army  had  carried  to  Poland, 
at  Klechewo,  having  been  superseded,  on  the  16th 
of  the  same  month,  by  general  Paskewitsch,  whose 
campaign  in  Asia  has  been  already  mentioned.  The 
military  operations  were  now  prosecuted  with  new 
vigour,  and  the  emperor,  who,  in  a  manifesto  ad- 
dressed  to  the  Russians,  had  called  them  the  legiti- 
mate masters  of  the  Poles,  was  ready  to  make 
every  sacrifice  to  regain  the  Polish  throne.  The 
Poles  were  successful,  July  14,  imder  general 
Chrzanski,  &ve  miles  from  Warsaw,  against  the 
Russians;  but,  owing  to  causes  which  have  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  explained,  a  change  of  govern- 
ment took  place  in  Warsaw,  and  general  Skrzy- 
necki was  superseded  by  Dembinski  as  commander, 
in-chief.  The  behaviour  of  the  former  seems  to 
have  been  throughout  exemplary,  and  such  was  his 
deportment  on  his  discharge  from  the  supreme  com- 
mand. The  skill  and  vaJour  of  generals  Roziski 
and  Czartoryski  were  no  longer  of  any  avail.     A 
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roiupiracy  of  the  Russian  piisonera  in  Warsaw  was 
discovered  and  punished.  Krukowiecki  was  ap- 
pointed Polish  dictator.  Paskewitsch  made  pre- 
parations for  the  taking  of  the  city,  in  which  he 
succeeded  September  7,  at  six  o'clock,  when  the 
capital  surrendered  by  capitulation,  after  a  most 
sanguinary  conflict  of  two  days'  duration,  during 
which  the  Polish  soldiers  behaved  heroically,  whilst 
it  is  not  yet  sufficiently  explained,  whether  the 
authorities  did  their  duty.  The  Polish  army,  fol- 
lowed by  Ihe  diet  and  the  members  of  government, 
retired  through  Praga,  on  the  night  of  the  7th,  and, 
early  on  the  8th,  the  Russians  entered  Warsaw.* 
'The  Polish  army  remained  for  a  short  time  at  Mod- 
lin;  but  the  country  was  soon  obliged  to  submit 
entirely  to  the  Russian  forces,  with  which  the 
grand-prince  Michael,  brother  to  the  emperor  Ni- 
cholas, had  entered  Warsaw.  He  organized  a  pro- 
visory government,  of  which,  at  first,  he  himself, 
and  soon  after,  general  Paskewitsch,  was  the  head. 
This  general  was  made  prince  Warszawski  (the 
Warsovian)  as  a  reward  for  his  services.  A  sort 
of  amnesty  was  proclaimed;  but  the  corps  of  gene- 
rals Romarino,  Kanmiski  and  Kubinsld  were  pro- 
hibited from  returning  to  Poland,  because  they  con- 
tinued in  arms  after  the  capitulation  of  Warsaw, 
in  contempt  of  the  orders  of  the  Polish  commander- 
in-chief.  Many  distinguished  Poles  were  sent  into 
the  interior  of  Russia  or  to  Siberia;  many  of  all 
ranks  emigrated,  chiefly  to  France.  They  were 
every  where,  in  Germany  and  France,  enthusiasti- 
cally received  by  the  people,  and  in  the  latter  coun- 
try were  also  aided  by  the  government.  General 
Skrzynecki  is  said  to  live  in  Austria,  and  to  be 
honourably  treated.  Though  the  kingdom  of  Po- 
land, it  seems,  is  not  to  be  entirely  incorporated 
with  Russia,  like  those  portions  which  were  torn 
from  it  by  the  partitions,  yet  the  intention  of  the 
Russian  government  appears  to  be  to  deprive  it  en- 
tirely of  a  general  diet,  and  to  establish  provincial 
chambers.  Thus  that  gigantic  power,  which,  even 
under  an  enlightened  monarch,  is,  from  the  very 
form  of  its  government,  hostile  to  the  constitutional 
principle,  developing  itself  so  rapidly  in  the  west  of 
Europe,  and  which  unites  the  force  both  of  bar- 
barism and  civilization,  has  come  close  upon  western 
Europe  and  exercises,  at  least  for  the  present,  a 
powerful  influence  upon  it;  as  is  evinced — if  an 
example  among  so  owny  were  necessary — ^in  the 
Belgic  question.  However  distant  the  time  may 
be,  Europe  will  not  be  safe  until  Poland  is  re-esta- 
blished ;  without  which,  Austria  and  Prussia,  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  must  remain  bound  to  Russia. 

Riunan-GermaH  War,  1812_1815.  Between 
France  and  Russia  a  coldness  had  arisen  since  1809, 
although  the  meeting  of  the  monarchs  of  the  two 
countries  at  Erfurt,  in  180B  (especially  when  the 
geographical  situation  of  their  states  was  con. 
sidered,)  seemed  to  give  assurance  of  a  lasting 
peace.  The  slight  share  which  the  tardy  army  of 
Russian  auxiliaries  took  in  the  war  against  Austria, 
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showed  that  its  commander  had  received  injunctions 
to  be  circumspect  in  his  proceedings.  At  the  same 
time,  all  the  Russian  harbours  were  opened  to  the 
British,  provided  they  displayed  the  American  flag, 
while  French  goods  were  strictly  prohibited.  This 
induced  Napoleon,  in  order  to  enforce  his  commer- 
cial prohibitions  against  Britain,  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  northern  sea-board  of  Germany,  and 
incorporate  the  country  of  the  duke  of  Oldenburgh, 
a  near  relation  of  Alexander,  with  France.  Against 
this  proceeding,  Russia  made  an  energetic  protest ; 
and,  as  early  as  1811,  ^ve  Russian  divisions  assum- 
ed a  position  opposite  Warsaw.  On  the  other  hand. 
Napoleon  caused  the  fortresses  on  the  Vistula  and 
Oder  to  be  declared  in  a  state  of  siege,  sent  thither 
large  masses  of  troops,  and  occupied  Swedish  Pom- 
erania,  because  Charles  XIII.  of  Sweden  declined  a 
closer  connexion  with  France.  (The  causes  of  the 
war  i)etween  France  and  Russia  are  further  treated 
of  in  the  article  Bonaparte.)  The  Russians  adopted 
the  plan  of  offensive  operations;  and  it  had  been 
resolved  to  treat  the  approach  of  the  French  to  the 
Oder  as  a  declaration  of  war,  to  let  the  Russian 
army  enter  Prussia,  ascertain  the  sentiments  of  this 
state,  and  commence  hostilities.  But  political  con- 
siderations, especially  the  situation  of  Prussia, 
urged  the  abandonment  of  this  pUm.  On  the 
French  side,  the  visit  of  so  many  princes  and  kingv, 
and  even  of  the  Austrian  emperor,  to  Dresden,  gave 
intimations  of  some  great  project,  although  Napo- 
leon's departure  from  Paris,  according  to  the  Mani- 
teur,  had  no  object  but  a  review  of  the  army  of  the 
Vistula.  Perhaps  he  might  still  hope  to  avert  the 
gigantic  struggle,  without  departing  from  lus  pur- 
poses; at  least  for  this  object  the  ooimt  de  Nar- 
bonue  proceeded  to  the  camp  of  Alexander,  at 
Wilna,  and  offers  of  peaceable  arrangements  were 
made.  For  the  contest  in  the  Peninsula,  which 
daily  became  more  obstinate,  and  consumed  a  large 
amount  of  men  and  money,  might  well  appear  to 
him  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  struggle  with  Rus- 
sia; but  he  calculated  that  his  anny,  amounting  near- 
ly to  one  million,  all  of  which  he  had  rendered 
perfectably  disposable  by  the  institution  of  a  new 
national  guard  of  80,000  men,  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  conflict  in  both  quarters;  and  he  also  relied 
upon  a  great  mass  of  auxiliary  forces,  chiefly  pro- 
mised by  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  (100,000 
men,)  and,  finally,  on  the  alliance  with  Prussia  and 
Austria,  which  covered  him  on  both  flanks,  secured 
his  retreat,  and  both  together  furnished  60,000  men. 
When,  therefore.  Napoleon's  ambassador,  the  object 
of  his  mission  unattained,  returned  to  Dresden,  half 
a  million  soldiers  (French,  Germans,  Italians,  Poles, 
Swiss,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese,)  with  more  than 
1200  cannon,  were  put  in  motion,  about  the  end  of 
July,  to  attack  the  Russians  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Niemen  and  the  Vistula.  The  Russians,  in 
three  divisions,  occupied  a  line  including  Kiev  and 
Smolensk  to  Riga.  The  first  western  army 
(127,000  men,)  in  Lithuania  and  Courland,  was 
commanded  by  Barday  de  Tolly,  who  had  till  then 
been  minister  of  war,  under  whom  was  Wittgen- 
stein; the  other  western  army  (48,000  strong.) 
between  Smolensk  and  Kiev,  was  commanded  by 
prince  Bagration.  General  Doctoroff  led  a  third 
body  of  forces,  which  served  to  keep  up  the  com- 
munication between  the  other  two.  Goods  and 
records  bad  long  before  been  generally  conveved 
into  the  interior.  Rigi,  Smolensk,  Ktc.,  were  for- 
tified, and  an  entreilched  camp  established  on  the 
Dwina.    Napoleon  already  near  the  Russian  fron- 
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tier,  made  another  diplomatic  attempt,  and  sent 
count  Lanriston,  who  had  formerly  been  amhas- 
wdor  at  Petersburgh,  to  the  emperor  Alexander; 
but  their  yievn  were  too  much  at  variance,  and 
Napoleon  laid,  in  his  usual  tone,  **  The  conquered 
assume  the  style  of  the  conqueror ;  &te  overcomes 
them;  let  their  destiny  be  fulfilled."  June  24,  his 
main  forces  passed  the  Niemen,  while  the  reat 
crossed  the  Vistula  farther  down.  As  the  passage 
took  place  near  the  influx  of  the  Wilna,*  and  this 
river,  which  flowed  on  their  left  flank,  was  also 
croMed,  the  Russians  were  surrounded  as  &r  as  the 
Dwina,  entirely  separated  firom  the  second  western 
army,  and  compelled  either  to  riak  a  decisive  bat- 
tle with  divided  forces,  or  to  make  a  speedy  retreat. 
They  chose  the  latter,  and  sacrificed  their  great 
magaanes,  which  were  to  have  given  subsistence  to 
their  right  wing.  Wilna,  which  had  been  Alexan- 
der's head-quarters,  now  became  the  head-quarters 
uf  Napoleon,  who  here  oiganiced  (an  important 
secondary  ol^ect  of  this  war)  the  restoration  of 
Poland.  Napoleon  made  a  considerable  stay  in 
Wilna,  partly  for  that  purpose,  partly  for  the  sake 
of  obtaming  information  of  the  operations  of  the 
right  wing  under  Poniatowski,  Schwartsenbei^,  and 
Regnier,  over  whom  the  king  of  Westphalia  was 
commander-in-chief.  He  had  received  orders  to 
keep  the  aeoood  weatem  army  still  separate  from 
the  first,  £rom  which  it  had  been  divided  by  the 
march  to  Wilna,  and  to  prevent  any  junction  fiv- 
tber  in  the  rear.  These  orders  marshal  Davoust, 
who  joined  on  the  left  the  flank  of  the  king  of 
Westphalia,  executed  so  fully,  that  the  corps  of 
general  Doctoroff  was  separated  from  the  forces  of 
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NWwra  ••  tar  M  Gmdnik.  tod  coapriMd  rix  eorp%  of  inbiitry 
udtwoafeaTaliT.  ThewcondwcftcraanBy  wMlntbefM- 
nitr  <tf Slooim. cnmhiting otfoar bttttaliom ofinfuitiT "^  <">« 
uf<«vilir7.  Th^  rwiwnwairatkm  bKwgenthfcni  w—  kept  up  by 
th<>  WbMn  PtatoC  with  KMXn  Comcki.  at  Btelyttock.  The 
army  of  Vothynla,  ondiT  TormaMaff,  al  Latsk,  was  compo8«d 
of  two  tfytaiwM  of  InAmtnT,  and  one  of  nTatry,  coDtmninfr 
togvdMV  about  SQjOm  mm.  In  Coorlaad,  RIgm  wa>  protoctedby 
frnrtal  Bmmi  with  about  10»ODO  mm.  One  reaenre  waa  formed 
bv  ffv^Mval  lOlofadowltacb  in  NoTi^orod,  anoth<>r  by  general 
Cartel  fai  8aolf«di.    Thcva  were,  moreorer.  16^000  men  onder 


Sleittheil,  in  fflniand.  which.  cubMqnentiy.  with  the  S»th_aTi. 
don  of  inftntry  from  Peter*barg.  reinAnved  the 


1  been  tU  then  employed 
re»or  Ton 


I'lMnmcmwd,  nulltl*  cMnpamM  weee  nin 
bwrir.  and  other  plaee^  for  aopplyiaff  th 
mmponin  foticm  at  Borodtaio.  and  w 
a*  romfwded  the  army  in  Oermaay,  in  1 


in  plan 
bohK 
M»and 


!» rorpt  of  Witt- 
.  KntoMir*  army  of  85^000  men,  which 

T  VTBd  a^afaMt  the  Tarki,  firat  united 

ltM4f  with  the  fom*  of  Torma«Mia'.    Soon  after  the  inyadan 

a  eoomanlM  were  ftirmed  in  Moacow,  Peter*- 

aee^iuraupplyiaf  the  army.    Someoftheoe 

T  *rrml  divinont  of  them 

.   failSIX    TheRnadi 

«4  Uie  famiiaign  wm,  by  reCreatinf,  to  arold  a  dedalTe  .^ 

until  the  cMiy  dionU  be  remote  from  all  hit  reaonrrea, 

ufukened  by  marrhei  tfirouch  adeacdate  region,  and  the  Ru»- 
•tea  army  aho^d  he  ao  eonaidCTably  atreufrtitened  by  the  aceea. 
•iitn  of  afl  the  Correa  that  ndeht  be,  meanwhile,  raiaed.  as  to 
hare  a  decMed  aupnlorlty.  IW  bodle*  of  troopa  detarhed  on 
the  two  winfa,  were  to  pcevfot  the  enemy  from  nrendinc  out 
hi«  foma,  and  to  roHiperate  In  hia  deatmction,  if  lie  ahoold  be 
dr^eoied.  Odmiation  waa  abw  made  of  the  povdhle  arriral  of 
the  Mtddartan  army  afk«r  the  eondnaion  of  peace  with  the 
1*i«te.  Particular  Arumataaeea.  however.  nr9  riae  to  many 
errwr*  la  the  exerution  of  tUa  plan.  Napcrfeon'a  acheme,  on 
th**  rtmtrary,  wna,  to  oae  erery  effort  to  eompri  the  Knadana 
to  Wrttle.  to  deatroy  them  after  the  de«Rat,  and,  preaafaw  for- 
ward  with  harte  to  the  capHaL  to  proAr  peace.  Colfiteral 
"*!.  to  cover  ma  Ime  of  communication 


'i^fmnv  weaken  the  reaourtea  of  the  enemy,  and  kaid  them 
u*  take  Cilae  atapa.  But  the  Fhmeh  eoomander.  kmir  aocua. 
tamed  to  ancc«aa,  cumnitted  the  mistake  of  attempdnf  to  carry 
'«  tho  war  in  Bnada.  aa  in  tombardy.  without  magasfaMa:  he 
*«fTlooked  the  fact  that  he  ruled  the  ronqnend  country  only 
to  a  rampantiveW  aamll  extent,  and  mast,  therefore,  leave  the 


ujim  poawmlim  of  hfa  reaourcea :  he  entirely  ndstook  the 

*!**?■  !fT^?i'Pl!?Xi„***P'^*!^**  made  pod  ui      '  * 

d  between 


idnaeofthe 
the  two 


rhfc<f  error  of  the  Rnaaiana— the  wide  inttrral 
w  et#Tu  amdea-^by  rroaainf  the  Niemen  at  Knwu>,  and  ad. 
vaonac  with  fupfdity  to  Wfaa.  Marat  hereupon  pwsned  the 
«  *<*n  army,  which  ratired  to  the  euUemhed  ramp  at  Driasa. 
Mmn  iituM  «rove  feneral  Baaen  bark  tnwaida  Mittaw.  and 
f  HMliMd  Wlttg«naiiin  to  WUkamirt.  Two  dlrlaioiM  under 
Kampoafcy  were  aivarated  from  the 
)  "o^dthesovpala  Volh>tila. 


Bagration,  as  well  as  from  the  western  army  of 
Barclay  de  Tolly,  and  almost  surrounded,  when  a 
rain  of  thirty-six  hours  made  the  roads  impass- 
able, and  the  sudden  change  to  cold  from  intoler- 
able heat,  killed,  by  thousands,  the  horses  of 
the  French,  exhausted  by  wants  of  all  kinds,  so 
that  Doctoroff  escaped  with  moderate  loss.  The 
caution,  boldness  and  courage  of  prince  Bagra- 
tion, with  the  vrant  of  military  penetration  on 
the  part  of  the  king  of  Westphalia,  likewise  frus- 
trated  the  plans  against  him.  He  even  succeeded 
in  surprising,  on  lus  retreat,  the  Poles  in  Romanoff, 
and  destroying  a  corps  of  6000  men,  and  in  station- 
ing in  Volhynia  general  Tormassoff,  who  not  only 
perpetually  confronted  the  extreme  right  wing  of 
the  French,  but,  by  a  bold  attack  on  its  flank,  took 
prisoners  a  whole  brigade  of  Saxons,  in  Robryn, 
July  27.  At  Mohilew,  he  finally  succeeded  in 
throwing  himself,  with  all  his  forces,  on  marshal 
Davoust,  who  defended  himself  with  abiUty,  but 
would  not  have  escaped  without  the  greatest  loss, 
had  not  Bragration  been  every  minute  in  fear  of  an 
attack  from  the  king  of  Westphalia  on  his  flank. 
When  the  news  of  these  events  had  reached  Wilna, 
Napoleon  hastened  to  his  troops,  which  slready 
stood  on  the  Dwina,  where  they  were  watching  the 
Russians  in  their  large  entrendied  ounp,  and  had 
suffered  considerable  loss  from  their  sallies.  A 
bridge  of  boats  gave  the  Russians  the  advantage  of 
stationing  their  main  forces  on  which  ever  banJc  of 
the  Dwina  they  pleased.  The  camp  was  extremely 
strong,  both  by  nature  and  art,  since  the  eminences 
of  the  right  bank  commanded  the  left.  Napoleon, 
however,  ordered  a  detachment  to  go  round  the  camp 
by  the  road  to  Poloczk ;  and  as  the  previous  conse- 
quences  of  his  judicious  division  of  the  Rusrian  line 
had  not  ye^  been  repaired,  that  is,  the  two  Russian 
westemarmleshadnot  yet  formed  a  junction,  the  Rus- 
sians had  no  alternative  but  to  let  half  their  forces  be 
destroyed,  or  to  leave  their  camp  and  hasten  to  the 
Dnieper,  where  Bragation  hoped  to  join  them. 
Prince  Wittgenstein  alone  maintained  his  situation, 
in  order  to  cover  the  road  to  Petersburg,  and  to 
prevent  the  investing  of  Riga.  The  main  army  of 
the  French,  with  the  exception  of  three  corps  under 
Reggio,  Maodonald,  and  St  Cyr,  which  blockaded 
Riga,  and  endeavoured  to  take  possession  of  the 
road  to  Petersburg  (which  gave  rise  to  a  number  of 
bloody  indecisive  battles^,  now  went,  part  across  the 
Dwina,  part  along  the  nver  as  &r  as  the  heights  of 
Wolgonsk,  in  pursuit  of  the  Russian  army,  whose 
rear-guard  frequently  fought  considerable  battles 
with  the  pursuers,  and,  from  the  2Sth  to  the  27th 
July,  contested  every  foot  of  ground  at  and  behind 
Ostrowno.  But  nurshal  Davoust,  pressing  forward 
between  the  armiea  of  Bagration  and  Barclay  de 
Tolly,  and  thus  keeping  them  apart,  finally  com- 
pelli^  them  to  quit  the  field  and  retire  to  Smo- 
lensk. Heat,  and  wants  of  all  kinds,  had  mean- 
while operatdi  so  detrimentally  on  the  French  army, 
that  it  was  obliged  to  halt  at  this  point  for  ten 
days,  during  whidi  the  two  Russian  armies  finally 
formed  a  junction  under  the  walls  of  Smolensk. 
They  imniediately  began  to  act  on  the  offensive.* 
With  12,000  cavalry  they  attacked  general  Sebat- 
tiani  (August  8),  and  drove  him  back,  with  loss,  a 
mile  and  a  half«    On  the  17th,  the  main  body  put 


*  Accdtdiag  to  Ruaalan  accoaata,  the  lint  army  alone  waa  in 

le battle ^*^—* — •    --  *•- ^   * "'  •    ^       • 

Junction, 


the  battle  of  Smolemk,  aa  the  aecond.  tanmadiKtdy  after  tl7<« 

bad  proceeded  by  rapid  maw^iea  to  Pogorobnach,  and 

covered  hi  ita  rear  the  road  to  Moacow.    After  the  battle,  t^o 


two  anaka  again  united,  notwitbataadiog  the  exertiona  of  ih* 
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itself  in  motion  to  encounter  the  French  army, 
which  had  advanced,  on  the  10th,  to  compel,  if 
possible,  a  general  battle.  When  Napoleon  saw  his 
-  attempts  to  surround  the  right  wing  of  the  Russians 
defeated,  he  ordered  his  right  wing,  under  Ponia- 
towski,  to  hasten  by  way  of  Ortza,  by  rapid  marches, 
to  cut  off  the  Russians  from  Moscow.  On  the  other 
hand,  Bagration  hastened  to  defend  this  road,  and 
Barclay  de  Tolly  sought  to  retard  the  enemy  as 
much  as  possible.  Smolensk,  an  old  place,  formerly 
strongly  fortified,  and  the  whole  position  on  the 
Dnieper,  greatly  favoured  his  plan ;  and  not  till  the 
midnight  of  the  17th,  after  a  loss  of  many  thousands, 
did  the  French  Succeed  in  taking  this  bulwark,  re- 
duced, for  the  most  part,  to  a  ruin.  The  French 
army  was  now  in  possession  of  the  road  to  Moscow, 
and  formed  a  triangle,  with  the  left  angle  before 
Riga,  with  the  right  on  the  Bug,  and  the  foremost 
at  Smolensk,  on  the  Dnieper.  On  the  left  and  in 
the  rear  it  was  tolerably  based,  but  very  badly  on 
the  right  flank,  where  the  division  of  Tormassoff 
was  continually  making  attacks.  August  19,  Na- 
poleon left  Smolensk,  in  pursuit  of  the  Russians, 
whose  rear  encountered  at  Volontina,  the  French 
van  under  marshal  Ney.  The  duke  of  Abrantes, 
who  had  superseded  the  king  of  Westphalia,  had 
already  come  up  in  the  rear  of  this  body,  when  part 
of  the  Russian  main  army  hastened  to  its  succour: 
and  by  this  means  succeeded  in  leaving,  though  Avith 
great  loss,  the  narrow  defile,  thirty  miles  in  length. 
The  Russian  army  retired  in  haste,  burning  all  the 
towns  through  which  it  passed.  With  equal  haste 
the  troops  of  Napoleon  followed,  suffering  more  and 
more  from  want  and  the  climate.  Meanwhile,  Bar- 
clay de  Tolly  had  to  resign  the  chief  command  to 
Kutusoff,  who  had  reaped  new  laurels  in  the  Turk- 
ish war  just  ended.  Reinforced  by  militia  and 
reserves,  he  resolved  to  await  the  enemy  seventy 
miles  from  Moscow,  in  a  strong  position  which 
was  entrenched  as  well  as  time  permitted.  Sep- 
tember 5,  the  French  encamped  opposite  him,  and, 
on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  one  of  the  out- 
works of  the  Russian  camp  was  taken,  after  the 
most  dreadful  slaughter ;  and  at  sunset  of  the  7th 
began  the  most  bloody  battle  of  this  war,  in  which 
the  one  party  fought  to  put  an  end  to  all  their  pri- 
vations and  Bufferings,  and  the  other  to  defend  their 
country  and  preserve  its  capital.  (See  M6$kwa, 
Battle  of  the.)  The  Russians  lost  25,000  men :  the 
French  themselves  estimated  their  own  loss  at  10,000 ; 
the  number  of  wounded  cannot  be  ascertained. 
Although  the  Russians  were  broken  in  their  centre 
by  the  perseverance  of  Ney  and  the  viceroy,  on  the 
right  and  left  they  remained  masters  of  the  field  of 
battle;  and  without  any  great  loss  of  artillery,  and 
still  less  of  prisoners,  they  were  able  td  retire  to 
Moscow,  whither  Napoleon's  army,  after  two  days' 
repose,  followed  in  two  divisions,  of  which  the  first 
was  designed  to  attack  the  Russians  in  the  flank. 
Kutusoff  did  not  dare  to  risk  a  battle  before  the 
gates  of  Moscow.  He  marched  through,  and  aban- 
doned it  to  the  flames  and  the  French,  who,  Sept. 
14,  entered  the  desolate  dty.  Moscow  (q.v.^  was 
devoted  to  destruction,  ana  all  the  hopes  built  on 
the  possession  of  it  disappointed.  Kutusoff,  by  a 
lateral  march  to  the  south,  stationed  himself  at- 
Kaluga,  and  threatened  every  minute  to  interrupt 
the  communication  of  the  French  with  their  base  on 
the  Vistula.  His  Cossacks  pressed  forward  to  Smo- 
lensk. Werega,  situated  south  of  Moscow,  con- 
stituting, as  it  were,  a  post  for  the  prot«ction  of  the 
French,  was  surprised  by  him,  September  29.    No- 


thing could  save  the  French  army  but  a  speedy 
retreat  or  peace.  Of  the  latter  Napoleon  enter- 
tained tiie  more  hope,  as  he  was  too  proud  for  the 
former.  Every  day  heightened  the  sufferings  of  his 
army,  the  provisions  having  been  wasted,  and  for- 
aging  becoming  continually  more  dangerous,  from  the 
conflux  of  Russian  peasants  and  Cossacks.  After 
Kutusoff  had  been  reinforced  from  all  quarters,  by 
Cossacks  and  by  militia,  the  summoning  of  which 
Alexander  had  himself  superintended  m  summer, 
and  the  French  army  had  been  diminished  in  equal 
proportion  (their  loss  in  Moscow,  by  famine,  assas- 
sination, the  assaults  of  marauders,  &c.,  was  rated 
at  40,0()0  men),  he  suddenly  threw  aside  the  mask 
of  pacific  negodations,  and  (October  8)  caused  a 
strong  body,  under  general  Bennigsen,  to  surprise, 
at  Tarutino,  the  unexpecting  French,  commanded 
by  Murat  and  Sebastiani,  and  drove  them  back  with 
great  loss.  From  necessity.  Napoleon  now  did  what 
he  should  have  done  four  weeks  before :  October 
19,  he  evacuated  Moscow.  By  his  original  direc- 
tion  towards  Kaluga,  he  gained,  indeed,  a  march  of 
Kutusoff;  but,  after  the  engagement  at  Malo-Ya- 
roslawets  (October  24),  after  which  the  Russians 
drew  back,  Napoleon  was  either  deceived  respect- 
ing this  circumstance,  or  not  sufficiently  informed ; 
and  his  army  confined  to  the  high  road  to  Smolensk, 
also  drew  back,  which  was  the  principal  cause  of  its 
destruction.  For,  every  moment  the  want  of  cavalry 
became  more  perceptible,  while  the  Russians,  with 
theirs,  could  multiply  attack  on  attack.  The  French 
columns  consequently,  had  to  march  continually  in 
denser  order :  in  addition  to  this,  the  country  was  a 
desert,  and  want  of  all  kinds  had  already  dissolved 
the  bonds  of  obedience,  while  the  severity  of  the 
winter  now  covered  the  roads  with  ice  and  snow, 
destroying  men  and  horses  by  thousands ;  and  the 
Russians  attacked  in  continually  increasing  numbers. 
After  a  thousand  sacrifices,  Smolensk  was  reached 
(November  12).  But  in  vain  had  the  remnants  of 
the  army  hoped  to  find  there  repose,  nourishment, 
clothing.  The  peace  with  the  Porte  had  permitted 
the  Moldavian-Russian  army,  under  admiral  Tschit- 
schakoff,  to  put  itself  in  Napoleon's  line  of  commu- 
nication. Leaving  some  forces  behind  to  employ 
the  Austrians  and  Saxons  in  Volhynia,he  proceeded 
with  the  rest  of  the  army  to  the  Beresina,  where  he 
tried  to  form  a  junction  with  Wittgenstein  on  the 
Dwina,  in  order  to  cut  off  Napoleon  altogether.  • 


•  HtTP  the  two  wingB  of  the  RuMiant  rould  attaek  with  de- 
rided elTect ;  for  Wittgenstein.  aOer  beinir  joined  by  the  Finland 
corpfc  bud  defented,  on  the  DriMs,  the  tHrap*  left  at  Poloctk  by 
Napoleon,  with  such  Iom,  Oct  18.  that  they  had  to  retire  arroM 
the  Dwina.  They,  neTertheleM,  ineceeded  ia  unitiur  their 
forces  at  Csanilcld,  Oct.  30.  with  the  ninth  rorpH.  and  Oct.  W 


repelling  Wittirenrtein'*  attack  on  Smuttani.  But,  Inrtead  of 
pursoing  hi*  foe  on  the  march  to  Ratallcsl.  Wittffenstein  now 
turned  aoainst  Baran,  by  doing  which  he  abandoned  the  com 
of  TKbiUchakofr.  on  the  Bere«ina.  to  iU  fete.  Dnilnfr  this 
contcat  on  the  DritM,  the  anny  of  Volhynia  wa»  defeated,  Auir. 
12,  by  the  combined  Austrian  and  Saxon  force  onthe  Poddobna, 
and  drlvi      *  ' *"         "  '  *^ "' 


:,  behind  the  Styr.  But  being  rein- 
•trragth  by  the  amy  of  the  Danube, 
r  to  retreat ;  and  its  commander,  ad- 
bff  general  Sacken  with  8S,000  men 
ITM.  V7.  in  the  direction  of  Min^k. 
in  the  rear  of  the  main  army  of  the  French.  The  two  bodies 
attempted  to  prevent  him,  but  were  themseives  taicevsanUy 
punned  by  Sacken  :  and  after  they  had  beaten  him  at  ^\<*' 
wisk  on  the  IGth  Not.,  and  driven  him  behind  Bnesr,  Tschi. 


iven  back  to  Lutak,  1 
forred  to  double  Its  former  st 
It  soon  compelled  that  body  to  retreat ; 
miral  IVhiUchakoir.  leavbff  general  Sacken  with  8S,000  men 
at  BncM^  marched  thenceTM.  V7.  in  the  direction  of  Min^k. 
in  the  rear  of  the  main  army  of  the  French.    The  two  bodies 


of  his  march. 


the 
list,  but  left  it  again  on  the  SSd.  and  on  thejRh  displayed  his 
forces  opposite  the  enemy  on  the  Beresina.  The  Russian  anny 
on  this  daywas  stiU  on  the  banks  of  the  Dttlcp«T.  ^  Ittgenstein 
should  now  hare  Joined  Tachitschakufl,  but  instead  of  so  dang, 
he  punued,  on  the  »7th,  the  division  Partonneaux  of  the  ninth 
corps,  and  captured  it;  but,  meanwhile.  Napoleai  had  effected^ 
though  with  grtat  loss,  a  passage  over  tlie  Beraina,  which 
TscUtschakdrcoQU  oppose,  but  not  preTcnt. 
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The  French  army  was  by  this  means  obliged  to 
leave  Smolensk  on  the  ISth,  and  with  the  loss  of 
two  whole  battalions,  under  Davoust  and  Ney,  at  a 
temperature  of  5^  above  Fahrenheit's  zero,  to  8» 
below  it,  with  no  food  but  the  flesh  of  the  horses, 
perishing  by  thousands,  hastening  to  anticipate  the 
enemy,  who  were  pressing  forwud  from  the  north 
and  south.  This  Kutusoff  might,  perhaps,  have 
frustrated;  but  after  the  battle  (November  18)  at 
Kiasnoi,  from  causes  as  yet  unknown,  he  relin- 
quished the  pursuit,  and  Napoleon  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  met  by  fresh  troops  from  the  Dwina, 
who  compensated,  at  least  in  some  degree,  for  the 
entire  loss  of  his  cavalry ;  and  reinforced  by  these, 
under  the  command  of  Belluno,  Reggio,  and  Bom- 
browaki,  he  succeeded  in  deceiving  admiral  Tschit- 
Mhakoff  respecting  the  true  point  of  passage  over  the 
Beresina,  at  SemUn,  above  Borissoff.  There,  on 
the  27th  and  following  days,  the  passage  took  place 
with  a  loss  of  20,000  men  and  a  great  part  of  the 
baggage  and  artillery.  ButtheroadtoWilna,  which 
was  entered,  was  very  long,  and  the  cold,  which 
tDcreased  every  day,  together  with  the  most  horri- 
ble want,  carried  disorder,  misery,  and  despair  to 
the  highest  pitch.  December  3,  Napoleon  issued 
his  twenty-ninth  bulletin  frt>m  Molodetschno ;  and, 
on  the  4th,  at  Smorgonie,  he  entrusted  the  command 
of  the  army  to  the  king  of  Naples,  and  hastened 
himself  under  the  strictest  incognito,  by  way  of 
Wamw  and  Dresden,  to  Paris.  Blarshals,  officers 
of  hif^  and  low  rank,  followed  the  example  of  the 
emperor.  No  company  kept  long  together.  The 
sole  object  of  all  was  to  save  life,  and,  if  possible, 
the  booty  taken  from  strangers  or  their  comrades. 
In  Wilna,  the  last  remains  were  attacked  by  sur- 
prise, and  driven  to  the  Niemen,  behind  which  they 
dispersed  in  all  directions,  carrying  pestilence 
wherever  they  went.  Of  the  whole  army  which 
croewd  the  Niemen  in  June,  the  Prussian  almost 
alone  returned,  which  had  saved  itself  by  a  capitu- 
latioii  (at  Tauroggen,  December  30),  and  remained 
in  arms,  under  York,  in  Prussia.  The  Austrians 
and  Saxons,  driven  back  to  Warsaw,  also  returned 
to  their  fitmtiers.  The  capitulation  of  the  Prus- 
sian general  York,  was  the  signal  of  the  awakening 
of  the  Prussian  people,  who,  for  five  years,  had  been 
humbled  by  the  French.  January  22,  the  king  went 
from  Potsdam  to  Breshiu,  and  (Feb.  3,  1813)  sum- 
moned all  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  battle  for  their 
country.  He  did  not  yet  designate  his  object,  but 
his  people  understood  him,  and,  with  unparalleled 
enthusiasm,  thousands  poured  forth  to  the  places 
of  rendeivous,  from  every  section  of  the  country ; 
thousands  too  old  for  battle  contributed  their  sav- 
ingSb  In  vain  had  the  French,  with  the  aid  of  their 
last  reserves,  and  of  troops  thrown  together  in 
haste,  made  efforts  to  remain  on  the  Pregel,  on  the 
Yistulat  and  on  the  Oder.  The  Russians  advanced 
slowly  indeed,  but  every  where  with  overwhelming 
power;  and  the  viceroy  of  Italy,  on  whom  Napo- 
leon, had  devolved  the  chief  conmiand,  could  do 
nothing  but  retire  behind  the  Elbe  with  the  least 
possible  loss.  March  8,  after  the  last  battle,  he 
crossed  the  river  to  Magdeburg.  Prussia  now 
declared  war  against  France,  and  concluded  an 
alliance  with  Russia.  Shortlyafterwards,  Kutusoff 's 
proclamation  at  Kalisch  announced  the  dissolution 
of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  March  25th. 
Sfeanwhile,  Napoleon  had  f<OTned  in  France  a  new 
army,  which  passed  the  Rhine  at  the  end  of  March. 
But  Austria  was  neutrsl,  the  confederation  of  the 
lih^  without  streiigth  and  without  will,  the  po- 


pular insurrection  almost  universal  in  northern  Ger- 
many ;  along  the  Elbe  and  to  the  Weser,  time  alone 
was  needed  to  arm  the  people,  who  were  here  more 
enraged  than  in  many  other  Gennan  countries,  be- 
cause they  were  more  immediately  and  severely  op- 
pressed by  French  dominion.  Napoleon  appreciated 
the  danger,  and  hastened  to  dispatch  the  most  ne- 
cessary forces  to  the  points  most  threatened. 
Happily  for  him,  the  Russians  and  Prussians  were 
not  in  a  state  to  derive  the  full  advantage  from  the 
favourable  situation  of  things.  The  forces  of  the 
Russians  were  almost  exhausted ;  those  of  the  Prus- 
sians had  first  to  be  formed;  the  blockade  of  the 
fortresses  on  the  Oder  and  Vistula  occupied  many 
troops.  Kutusoff  manifested  little  zeal  for  the 
emancipation  of  Germany,  and  wished  it  to  be  at- 
tempted, not  from  Saxony,  but  on  the  Lower  Elbe; 
time  was  lost  in  negotiations  with  the  king  of 
Saxony,  during  which  Kutusoff  fell  sick,  and  £ed, 
at  Buntzku,  April  28.  The  viceroy  was  thus  en- 
abled  to  unite  the  remnants  of  the  army  under  the 
walls  of  Magdeburg,  and  even  advance  against  Ber- 
lin, by  this  means  occasioning  the  indecisive  engage- 
ment at  Leitzkau  or  Mockem,  April  5,  while  Van- 
damme  and  Davoust,  between  the  Weser  and  Lower 
Elbe,  put  down  the  popular  fermentation  with  iron 
hand,  and  threatened  the  city  of  Hamburg,  which 
had  most  spiritedly  shaken  off  their  yoke;  when 
the  whole  right  bank  of  the  Elbe  was  cleared  of 
the  French  by  the  bold  Rettenbom.  The  allied 
army,  hardly  70,000  strong,  now  had  in  front  an 
army  of  the  French  of  almost  twice  their  strength. 
Napoleon  united  his  forces  with  those  of  the  vice- 
roy, who  marched  in  a  southerly  direction  along  the 
Siude,  and  crossed  this  river  at  Wettin,  while  Na- 
poleon passed  it  at  Jena.  May  1,  he  advanced 
upon  the  Elbe.  The  Prussians  and  Russians  saw 
themselves  in  danger  of  being  cut  off  from  the 
river  by  a  march  from  Merseburg  by  way  of  Leip- 
sic,  and  resolved  to  give  battle.  The  engagement 
was  commenced  at  Grossgorschen,  not  far  from  Liit- 
zen  (q.  v.),  about  noon  of  May  2,  and  had  no  ob- 
ject but  to  surround  Napoleon,  who  was  pressing 
on  to  Leipsic,  with  the  left  wing,  cut  him  off  from 
the  Saale,  and  with  the  right  attack  his  flank. 
But  this  was  well  protected  by  detachments  posted 
in  the  villages  of  Grossgorschen,  Kaja,  &c.  Un- 
expected  as  was  the  atta^,  the  Frendi  resisted  it 
with  bravery.  Napoleon's  main  body,  divided  into 
l^rge  squares,  either  repelled  all  attacks,  or  soon 
recovered  their  lost  advantages.  The  engagement  • 
in  the  villages  thus  lasted,  with  terrible  slaughter, 
till  dusk,  when  the  corps  of  Lauriston,  forming 
Napoleon's  vanguard  on  the  way  to  Leipsic,  came 
up  to  attack  the  allies  in  the  right  flank.  This 
compelled  them  to  retreat  to  their  old  position, 
which,  not  being  pursued  by  Napoleon,  tilxey  left. 
May  3,  retiring  to  the  Upper  Elbe,  without  loss  of 
artUlery,  but  with  great  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
(about  15,000),  which  was,  however,  at  least 
equalled  by  the  loss  of  the  French.  Napoleon  fol- 
lowed the  allies  with  the  infantry,  but  from  want 
of  cavalry,  which  was  still  behind,  could  do  them 
but  little  damage.  May  8,  he  was  already  master 
of  Saxony  and  the  Elbe,  Dresden  having  been  eva- 
cuated, Torgau  having  been  opened  by  general 
Thielemann,  and  the  siege  of  Wittenberg  having 
been  raised.  The  king  of  Saxony  now  had  to  re- 
turn from  Prague,  and  Napoleon  proceeded  to  Lu- 
satia,  where  the  allies,  reinforced  by  a  body  of 
17,000  men  under  Barclay  de  Tolly,  awaited  him 
at  Bautzen,  behind  the  Spree,  in  a  strong  position. 
d2 
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But  Napoleon  had  algo  receired  new  forces  from 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  and  from  France; 
and  thus  hegan«  May  19,  the  prelude  to  a  second 
great  battle,  which  was  fought  on  the  20th  and 
21st,  at  and  near  Bautzen,  and,  the  right  wing  of 
the  allies  haying  been  surrounded,  terminated  to 
their  disadvantage,  so  that  the  Prussians  and  Rus- 
•ians  drew  back  towards  Schwddnitz,  in  Silesia, 
and  the  French  advanced  to  Breslau,  though  with 
several  losses,  especially  at  Gorlitz,  where  Duroc 
and  two  other  generals  fell,  and  at  Hanau.  A 
truce,  which  was  concluded  June  4,  under  Austrian 
mediation,  at  the  village  of  Pliiswitz  (in  the  circle 
of  Strigau),  allowed  the  French  to  remain  masters 
of  the  Oder  as  far  as  its  entrance  into  the  Saxon 
territory,  and  of  the  whole  Elbe  to  its  outlet, 
while  it  also  allowed  the  allies  to  procure  reinforce- 
ments, to  await  the  arrival  of  the  crown-prince  of 
Sweden,  who  took  an  active  part  against  Napoleon, 
and  to  give  Austria  time  either  to  complete  its 
preparations  and  join  the  allies,  or  to  negotiate  a 
peace,  which  was  to  be  discussed  in  a  congress  to 
be  held  at  Prague.  This  truce  was  peculiarly  dis- 
advantageous to  Napoleon.  He  derived  no  ad- 
vantage from  it,  except  that  a  number  of  bold 
partisans,  who  swarmed  in  his  rear,  had  to  retire 
over  the  Elbe  till  June  12,  and  that  he  could  main- 
tain Hamburg,  which,  supported  by  so  many  friends, 
— Danes,  Swedes,  Prussians,  Russians,  English- 
men,—-and  finally  abandoned  by  all,  had  been  al- 
ready occupied  by  the  French,  June  2,  through 
Danish  mention.  The  congress  of  Prague  began 
its  session  at  a  late  period,  and  led  to  nothing. 
Russia  and  Prussia  made  such  conditions  as  were 
required  by  national  honour  and  independence;  the 
mediation  of  Austria,  and  the  neutnJity  which  she 
had  observed.  Napoleon  regarded  as  mfidelity  to 
the  alliance  of  the  previous  year.  Austria  evidently 
took  part  in  the  negotiations  at  Prague,  without 
a  sincere  wish  for  peace.  August  17,  the  war  be- 
gan more  fearfully  than  ever.  The  participation 
of  Austria  in  the  war  Napoleon  had  anticipated 
after  the  battle  of  Liitzen,  and  he  had,  for  that 
cause,  sent  the  viceroy  with  officers  and  subalterns 
to  Italy,  to  collect  an  army.  For  the  same  reason, 
Bavaria  had  to  draw  out  its  forces  on  the  Inn. 
They  were  jomed  by  a  corp  of  chosen  men,  chiefly 
cavalry,  wluch  had  come  from  Spain.  But  the 
main  bodies  on  the  side  of  Napoleon  were  stationed 
on  the  Upper  and  Middle  Elbe  and  at  Hamburg  i 
those  on  the  side  of  the  allies,  in  Bohemia  and 
Silesia,  with  the  exception  of  the  great  corps  which 
covered  Berlin,  and  protected  the  Lower  Oder 
against  Davoust.  The  allies  had  agreed,  especially 
since  the  convention  at  Trachenberg,  on  the  9th, 
10th  and  1 1th  July,  to  surround  Napoleon's  fhmk, 
from  Bohemia,  his  right  in  particular,  and  to  cut 
him  off  from  his  base  of  operations.  For  that  pur- 
pose, BIticher  immediately  drew  back  as  Napoleon 
advanced  against  him,  while  the  main  army,  under 
the  command  of  prince  Schwartzenberg,  entered 
Saxony;  and  Dresden,  which  had  been  fortified  at 
the  time  of  the  truce,  had  begun  to  cherish  hopes, 
when  Napoleon  8  main  forces  arrived  from  Lusatia  by 
forced  marches,  and  not  only  repulsed  the  assault  on 
Dresden  (q.  v.),  but  also  (August  27)  inflicted  on  the 
allies  a  defeat,  which,  as  they  were  cut  off  from  the 
main  roads  to  Bohemia,  and  all  the  by-roads  were  des- 
troyed, would  have  caused  the  annihilation  of  the 
whole  army,  if  from  that  moment  Napoleon's  star 
Ihu!  not  set  for  ever.  The  victor  at  Dresden,  on 
tlw  26th  and  27th  August,  where  Moreau  wis 


mortally  wounded,  was  stayed  in  his  progress  by 
the  defeat  of  Vandamme,  at  Culm,  August  30 ;  by 
the  simultaneous  overthrow  of  his  army  in  Silesia, 
under  Biacdonald;  by  the  hard-fought  battles  at 
Gross-Beeren,  August  23,  at  Belzig,  August  27; 
and  by  the  defieat  which  Ney  suffered  at  Denne- 
witz,  September  6.  In  addition  to  these  misfor- 
tunes, want  of  all  kinds  prevailed  in  exhausted 
Saxony,  and  lamentations  in  the  hospitals,  where 
thousands  perished  of  dysenteries  and  fevers.  At 
last,  by  some  rapid,  well-covered  marches,  Bliicher 
formed  a  junction  on  the  Elbe  with  the  crown- 
prince  of  Sweden,  ifriiile  he  surprised  a  French 
corps  under  count  Bertrand,  watching  the  passage 
at  Wartenburg,  and  took  up  a  position  between 
the  Muldau  and  Elbe.  As  soon  as  he  was  advised 
of  this.  Napoleon  started  fix>m  Dresden,  October 
7,  in  the  hopes  of  overpowering  them  both  sepa- 
rately. But  they  had  already  crossed  the  Muldau 
to  the  Saale.  The  great  Bohemian  army  had  also 
advanced  on  his  right  flank.  These  and  Bliicher 's 
flying  corps  met  in  his  rear,  and  general  Thiele- 
mann, who  had  exchanged  the  Saxon  service  for 
the  Russian,  took  whole  troops  of  French  fugitives, 
and  fought  several  battles  between  the  Elster  and 
the  Saide,  almost  all  of  which  resulted  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  French.  On  the  opposite  side, 
the  bold  Czemitschef  pressed  forward  so  rapidly 
with  his  Cossacks  to  Cassel,  that  he  was  able, 
October  1,  to  declare  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia 
dissolved.  After  some  movements  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  which  seemed  to  threaten  Berlin, 
Napoleon  proceeded  with  his  main  army  to  the 
plains  of  Leipsic,  at  which  he  arrived  with  the 
guards,  October  14,  when  Schwartzenberg  had 
already  conunenced  against  the  king  of  Naples, 
who  had  commanded  the  left  wing  of  Napoleon 
from  Dresden,  a  reconnoisance,  which  resulted  in  a 
smart  skirmish  of  the  cavalry  at  Liebcrtwolkwits. 
Meanwhile,  Augereau  had  brought  up  an  excellent 
corps  de  reserve:  his  army  had  also  been  reinforced 
at  Erfurt  by  14,000  newly  organized  fugitives; 
and,  as  he  probably  thought,  that  he  had  deceived 
the  crown-prince  and  Bliicher  by  movements  made 
on  the  other  side  of  Wittenberg,  and  that  he  had 
gained  so  mudh  time,  that  he  could  meet  the  great 
Bohemian  army  alone  in  a  decisive  engagement,  he 
did  not  delay  to  encounter  it  in  the  spacious  plain 
near  Leipsic,  between  the  Pleisse,  Elster,  and 
Parthe.  About  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
October  16,  the  engagement  commenced  to  the 
south  of  Leipsic.  Napoleon  had  rested  his  right 
wing,  under  Pontatowski,  on  the  Pleisse,  and 
strongly  garrisoned  all  the  villages  from  Konnewitx 
to  the  river.  His  centre  was  stationed  at  Wachau. 
The  left  wing  was  supported  by  the  heights  of  the 
Parthe.  Prince  Schwartzenberg  sought  to  turn 
the  right  wing;  but  all  his  efforts  were  vain, 
because  Napoleon  made  such  progress  in  the  centre, 
that  all  the  reserves  destined  for  that  manceuvre 
had  to  be  used  for  the  reinforcement  of  the  centre. 
After  destructive  attacks  on  both  sides.  Napoleon 
had  gained  some  ground  in  the  centre  and  on  the 
left  wing.  Count  Bertrand  repelled  an  attempt  of 
the  Bohemian  army  to  gain  possession  of  the  defile 
of  Lindenau,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  Napoleon's 
whole  line  of  retreat,  perhaps  of  the  dty  of  Leipsic 
itself.  But  the  duke  of  Ragusa  was  very  unfortu- 
nate at  Mockem,  where  he  occupied  a  wide  line 
to  the  north  of  Leipsic,  and  was  unexpectedly 
attacked  by  general  Bliicher  with  the  greatest  im- 
petuosity, totally  defeated,  after  an  obi^tte  i 
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tence,  on  his  left  wing,  and  driven  hack,  in  disorder, 
to  Golilis.  On  the  17th,  Napoleon  negotiated, 
throui^  count  Meeryeldt,  who  had  been  taken 
priaoner,  for  liberty  to  retire  undisturbed,  and  for 
an  anmstacr,  both  of  which  proposala  were  the  lew 
Ustened  to.  because  the  aUies  could  now  conduct 
their  operations  with  a  mutual  understanding,  the 
erown^prince  of  Sweden  having  joined  Bliicher 
with  upwardii  of  60,000  men,  and  general  Bennig- 
sen,  with  almoat  an  equal  number,  being  every 
minute  expected  from  Grimma.  October  18, 
therefore,  a  fearful  conflict  took  place  at  Leipsic. 
The  French  fought  with  desperation,  to  save  their 
honour  and  secure  their  retreat,  which  had  been 
commenced  at  day-break.  Their  centre  and  their 
right  wing,  from  Probstheyda  to  Konnewitz,  re- 
mained firm.  The  left,  supported  in  Schonfeld  on 
the  Parthe,  ¥ras  defeated  rather  by  the  defection  of 
the  Saxons  and  Wilrtembergers,  than  from  want  of 
bravery ;  and  nothing  but  the  inexplicable  careless- 
ness of  Napoleon  on  the  19th  October  converted 
the  regular  retreat,  at  last,  into  a  flight,  and  a 
general  overthrow  of  the  rear.  (See  Leipsic.) 
This  bftttle  emancipated  Germany.  Bavaria  had 
already  (October  8)  renounced  the  confederation 
of  the  Rhine,  and  united  with  Austria.  All  the 
German  princes  followed  this  example,  with  the 
exception  of  the  king  of  Saxony  (prevented  by  his 
imprisonment  in  Leipsic),  Jerome  of  Westphalia,  and 
the  prince-primate.  After  the  loss  of  many  thou- 
sands, in  prisoners  and  disabled.  Napoleon,  assailed 
or  harassed  in  every  quarter,  was  obliged,  in  order 
to  gain  the  Rhine,  to  sustain  a  bloody  conflict 
(October  3!)  with  the  Bavarians  and  Austrians 
stationed  at  Hanau.  (q.  v.)  The  allies  made  a  halt 
on  the  Rhine,  in  order  to  unite  the  forces  of  libe- 
rated Germany  with  those  furnished  by  Britain 
and  Holland,  which  was  now  working  its  0¥m 
emancipation.  The  number  of  troops  collected 
against  Napoleon  in  1814,  amounted  to  1,208,000. 
The  only  temaining  vestiges  of  Napoleon's  power 
were  the  fortresses  on  the  Vistula,  Oder,  Elbe,  &c., 
in  which,  however,  his  best  troops,  cut  off  from  all 
succour,  finally  perished,  from  want  and  suffering, 
or  were  forceid  to  surrender.  Even  the  Danes, 
who  had  been  forced  to  form  the  closest  union  with 
Napoleon,  in  consequence  of  the  hard  terms  prof- 
fered them  by  Britain  and  Sweden  in  the  spring 
of  1813,  were  obliged  to  concede  to  the  crown- 
prince  of  Sweden,  in  the  peace  of  Kiel  (January  14, 
1814),  an  that  they  had  formerly  refused.  The 
Rhine  having  been  passed  subsequently  to  January 
1,  1814,  at  Caub,  Manheim,  Rastadt,  Ehrenbreit- 
stein,  and  DSsseldorf,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  Na- 
poleon would  be  eventually  overpowered,  because 
in  France  many  had  fiillen  from  him  since  fortune 
forsook  him,  and  the  old  aristocracy  raised  their 
heads  again,  whilst  the  people  at  large  were  ex- 
hausted by  war.  Immediately  after  his  arrival,  he 
had  indeed  set  every  spring  in  motion,  in  order  to 
repeat,  once  more,  the  unexampled  exertions  which 
had  been  made  in  1811  and  1813.  But  affairs  in 
Spain  had  taken  a  most  unfavourable  turn.  Mar-. 
dial  Jcrardan  had  been  totally  defeated  by  Welling- 
ton, at  Vtttoria  (June  21,  1813),  and  had  been 
forced  back  to  the  Pyrenees,  mitt  the  loss  of  his 
artillery;  and,  subsequently,  Soult  and  Suchet  had 
with  ^fficulty  kept  the  enemy  from  the  soil  of 
France  itself,  and  it  was  consequently  necessary  to 
aend  thither  new  fiircea.  For  the  first  time, 
therefore,  the  senate  ventured,  though  timidly,  to 
reprcaent  the  misery  of  France,  when  repeated 


decrees  of  Napoleon  ordered  the  levy  of  nearly 
half  a  million  new  conscripts  of  1807 — 1814,  the 
organization  of  cohorts  of  national  guards,  and  the 
formation  of  four  armies  of  reserve.  Still  stronger 
terms  did  the  deputies  Laine  and  Raynouard  use  in 
the  legislative  body;  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
general  indignation  at  the  enormous  expenditure  of 
human  life,  great  difficulties  now  presented  them- 
selves, when  the  demands  of  self-defence  were 
imperative,  in  the  way  of  collecting  the  myriads 
which  were  necessary,  and  to  provide  them  with 
artillery,  horses,  and  other  requisites.  Beyond  the 
Rhine,  therefore,  from  Switzerland  to  Holland, 
which  was  for  the  most  part  voluntarily  evacuated 
by  the  French,  the  allies  found  but  little  resistance. 
Almost  without  loss  of  blood,  they  were  able  to 
gain  possession  of  mount  Jura,  to  put  their  left 
wing  in  communication  with  the  Austrian  army  of 
Italy  (which,  commanded  by  general  Hiller,  had 
threatened,  from  Tyrol,  to  cut  off  the  viceroy,  and 
had  obliged  him  to  retreat  to  the  Adige),  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  all  the  passes  to  Italy,  of  the 
city  of  Geneva,  of  the  roads  over  the  Simplon  and 
Bernard,  and,  as  early  as  the  9th  January,  to  occupy 
a  new  line,  covered  on  the  left  by  the  Seine,  on 
the  right  by  the  Meuse,  in  Alsace,  Lorraine,  Deux- 
Ponts,  &c.,  with  the  exception  of  the  invested  for- 
tresses. Napoleon  had  issued  a  proclamation  for  a 
kind  of  general  rising  of  the  people,  or  a  levy  in 
mass.  This  measure,  which  did  wonders  in  the 
revolution,  had,  in  this  instance,  but  little  effect 
among  the  suffering  people.  In  a  few  quarters 
only,  and  not  till  the  excesses  of  the  enemy,  exas- 
perated by  national  hatred,  had  occasioned  excite- 
ment, did  the  call  produce  some  effect,  but  could 
give  no  new  direction  to  the  course  of  affairs.  The 
allies,  continuing  to  advance,  occupied  the  Saar, 
the  Moselle,  the  passes  of  Ardennes,  almost 
without  a  blow.  In  no  instance  had  a  French 
general  strength  enough  to  maintain  the  most  im- 
portant points  against  the  overwhelming  force  of 
the  invaders;  and  it  was  hoped,  by  the  middle  of 
February,  to  reach  Paris  in  safety,  when  Napoleon^ 
who  left  it  on  the  25th  January,  and  went  to  join 
his  army  (assembled,  after  infinite  trouble,  on  the 
Aube),  fought,  from  January  27  to  February  3,  a 
number  of  battles,  which,  with  that  at  Brienne,  on 
February  1,  form  one  of  the  most  striking  exhibi- 
tions in  military  history.  Napoleon  put  forth  all 
his  skill.  He  lost  the  battle  of  Brienne,  after  his 
army  of  70,000  men  had  made  the  most  desperate 
resistance,  which,  regardless  of  danger,  he  super- 
intended every  where,  and  left  behind  seventy- 
three  cannon,  and  12,000  prisoners,  to  retire,  as  it 
seemed,  beyond  Troyes.  Meanwhile,  the  eager- 
ness of  the  allies  to  improve  the  first  victory  on 
the  soil  of  France,  gave  rise  to  a  separation  of  their 
forces,  of  which  Napoleon  took  advantage  judi- 
ciously and  boldly.  Having  received  on  wagons 
new  troops  from  the  army  of  Spain,  he  proceeded, 
with  rapidity,  from  the  Seine  to  the  Lower  Mame, 
along  which  the  army  of  Blucher  was  marching,  in 
security,  to  Paris.  He  broke  through  its  centre^ 
and  destroyed,  at  Champeaubert  (February  10), 
the  column  of  general  Olsusieff.  Without  the  aid 
of  general  York,  general  Sacken  would  have  met 
with  a  similar  fate  the  next  day,  at  Montmirail. 
In  like  manner  (February  14),  Napoleon  repulsed, 
with  considerable  loss,  at  Yauchamp  and  Etoges, 
the  columns  led  by  the  field-marshal  himself. 
With  great  exertions,  a  union  was,  at  last,  effected 
with    Bliicher'a   reserves.      Sehwartzenberg   aud. 
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Wrede  were  tben,  with  the  Wiirtembetg  troops, 
beyond  the  Seine ;  for  Napoleon  had  been  deemed 
■uffidently  enfeebled  to  allow  them  to  proceed 
towards  Paris  in  two  large  colmnns,  one  on  the 
Seine,  the  other  on  the  Mame.  This  idea  had 
been,  in  part,  recommended  by  the  barrenness  of 
Champagne.  The  great  triangle  between  the 
Seine  and  Biame  consequently  separated  them,  for 
in  it  stood  Napoleon's  army.  To  make  a  lateral 
movement,  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the  Seine, 
over  which  there  were  only  two  points  of  passage, 
at  Nogent  (strongly  fortified)  and  at  Bray,  without 
a  bridge,  but  in  sight  of  a  weak  French  reconnoit- 
ring party.  Napoleon  now  hoped  to  gain  impor- 
tant advantages  over  the  army  of  Schwartzenberg. 
Wrede,  united  with  Wittgenstein's  corps,  had  to 
return  across  the  Seine  (February  17).  On  the 
18th,  Napoleon  attacked  the  Wurtembergers,  at 
Monterau,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Yonne  and 
Seine;  but  they  retired,  though  with  loss,  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Seine.  Schwartzenberg  now  has- 
tened  back,  and  passed  the  Seine  at  Troyes,  to 
renew  his  communication  with  Bliicher.  Con- 
stantly hard  pressed,  the  allies  had  to  continue 
retiring;  and  the  situation  of  affairs  was  so  uncer- 
tain that,  in  the  head-quarters  of  the  monarchs 
themselves,  a  diversity  of  opinions  prevailed,  which 
had  an  influence  on  the  congress  of  Chatillon.  (q.  v.) 
But  in  this  very  crisis,  which  inspired  Napoleon 
with  such  hopes  that  he  raised  his  demands  higher 
at  ChatiUon  than  he  had  done  since  the  battle  of 
Leipaic,  a  new  turn  was  given  to  affairs.  The 
allies  concluded  the  treaty  of  Cbaumont.  (q.  v.) 
After  the  indecisive  battle  of  Bar  sur  Aube  (Feb- 
ruary 27),  Napoleon  marched  against  Bliicher,  who 
was  approaching  the  northern  army,  the  van  of 
which  had  already  taken  Soissons,  but  had  lost  it 
again.  But  in  a  lucky  moment,  Soissons  capitu- 
lated (March  2),  and  Bliicher  formed  a  junction 
with  the  northern  army,  under  Bulow,  who  had 
taken  several  fortresses  in  the  Low  Countries  and 
Picardy,  especially  La  Fere  (February  26^,  with  a 
great  quantity  of  stores,  by  means  ot  general 
Thiimen.  The  duke  of  Weimar,  who  arrived  with 
30,000  Saxons  and  other  troops,  had  blockaded 
the  unconquered  places.  On  the  extreme  left 
wing,  also,  of  the  allied  army,  from  Geneva,  the 
most  decided  advantages  were  gained.  The  count 
of  Bubna  here,  likewise,  had  been  obliged  to  con- 
tend, till  February  25,  with  obstacles  of  all  kinds. 
Marshal  Augerau,  inspirited  by  some  reinforcements 
from  Spain,  had  received  from  Napoleon  orders  to 
advance  on  this  side,  and  repulse  the  left  flank  of 
the  allies.  All  the  Austrian  wounded  were  taken 
to  Berne,  and  Geneva  was  considered  in  great  dan- 
ger; but  when  the  prince  of  Homburg  and  count 
Bianchi  came  up  with  considerable  reinforcements, 
Augerau  lost  lus  former  advantages  as  rapidly  as 
he  had  gained  them.  Napoleon  now  saw  lumself 
in  danger  of  being  surrounded  on  both  flanks,  and 
confined  between  the  Seine  and  Mame.  He  there- 
fore (March  9)  attacked  Blucher's  army  at  Craone, 
and,  on  the  10th,  gave  battle  at  Laon,  and  was  de- 
feated. He  now  returned  across  the  Aisne  and 
Mame,  took  Rheims,  and  threw  himself  with  impe- 
tuosity on  Schwartsenberg,atArcis  sur  Aube;  but, 
repulsed  on  the  20th  and  21st,  with  loss,  he  resumed 
his  former  plan,  to  approach  the  Rhine  in  the  rear 
of  the  allies,  supported  by  the  fortresses  of  the 
Moselle,  exhort  the  people  to  a  general  rising, 
unite  writh  Augerau,  and  intercept  the  retreat  of 
the  allies.     But  the  allies,  merely  keeping  watch 


on  him,  made  a  rapid  march  to  Paris  (q.  v.);  for 
marshal  Augerau  had  already  been  driven  back  to 
Lyons,  which  capitulated  March  21.  AfWr  the 
victory  over  Soidt  at  Orthes,  February  27,  the 
British  had  gained  possession  of  the  dty  of  Bor- 
deaux, and  dnven  back  marshal  Soult  to  Toulouse. 
Finally,  advices  were  received  at  head-quarters,  from 
Paris  itself,  ^sdosbg  the  existence  of  an  anti-Na- 
poleon party,  and  describing  the  conquest  of  the 
dty  as  easy,  it  being  defended  solely  by  the  national 
guards.  The  battle  of  March  30  gave  them  ac- 
cess to  the  capital  of  France.  Napoleon's  family 
had  already  fled  from  the  dty.  Alexander  now 
declared  that  he  would  never  treat  with  the  em- 
peror or  his  family.  April  1,  a  provisional  govern- 
ment was  organized  by  Talleyrand,  which  declared 
Napoleon  deposed,  and  transferred  the  crown  to 
the  Bourbons.  Napoleon  hastened  back  too  late 
for  the  preservation  of  Paris.  He  approached  only 
as  near  as  Fontainebleau.  Here  the  fragments  of 
the  troops  which  had  left  Paris,  according  to  the 
capitulation,  were  reunited;  but  Marmont,  with 
his  corps,  abandoned  the  emperor  April  4.  After 
many  negotiations,  Napoleon  abdicated  the  throne, 
stipulating  only  for  the  imperial  title,  the  island  of 
Elba,  with  entire  soverdgnty,  two  millions  of 
francs,  &c.,  all  of  which  were  granted  him.  April 
9,  an  armistice  was  conduded  with  all  the  French 
commanders.  Most  of  the  fortresses  situated  with- 
out the  boundaries  of  andent  France,  opened  thdr 
gates;  the  others,  situated  within  it,  acknowledged 
Louis  X  Vin.  vrillingly  or  unwillingly.  Davoust,  in 
Hamburg,  hesitated  the  longest :  he  did  not  depart 
till  May  29.  At  the  same  time,  the  taking  of  Paris 
dedded  the  fate  of  Italy.  In  this  country,  partly 
through  the  excellent  precautions  of  the  viceroy, 
partly  through  the  equivocal  conduct  of  Murat, 
king  of  Naples,  who  had  left  the  party  of  Napoleon, 
and,  fiivoured  by  Austria,  embraced  that  of  the 
allies^  without  doing  any  thing  in  good  earnest  for 
them,  the  war  had  not  taken  a  dedsive  course. 
Since  the  battle  which  the  viceroy  had  fought  with 
the  Austrian  general  on  the  Minda,  he  maintained 
his  position  on  this  river,  with  an  army  of  30,000 
men,  at  most,  against  the  same  number  of  Neapoli- 
tans and  50,000  Austrians.  The  accounts  from 
Paris  gave  here,  also,  a  new  direction  to  affairs. 
April  16,  a  truce  was  concluded,  which  allowed  the 
French  troops  to  depart  for  France,  and  compelled 
the  Italian  to  remain.  But  an  insurrection  in  Milan 
made  a  change  in  regard  to  the  condition,  that  the 
fate  of  Italy  should  be  dedded  in  Paris;  and  prince 
Eugene  resigned  his  command  of  the  troops  to  the 
Austrian  general  Bellegarde  (who  had  taken  HiUer's 
place),  and  went,  by  way  of  Verona,  to  Munich. 
Meanwhile,  the  count  of  Artois  had  entered  Paris, 
as  the  representative  of  Louis  XVIII.  April  23, 
he  concluded  a  general  tmce  with  the  allied  mon- 
archs, and  a  prebminary  treaty  respecting  the  future 
conditions  of  peace.  Louis  XVIIL  entered  Paris 
himself.  May  3.  On  the  5th,  Schwartzenberg  re- 
signed the  chief  command,  and  the  armies  retired 
with  rapidity  to  the  Rhine,  though  peace  was  not 
signed  till  May  30.  (See  France,  since  1814.)  On 
the  whole,  on  account  of  the  great  expectations  ex- 
died  by  the  hatred  against  France,  the  joy  at  this 
peace  was  very  slight,  although  it  had  taken  from 
France  upwards  of  one  hundred  fortified  places,  and 
twenty-five  millions  of  souls. 

The  tranquillity  of*  Europe  was  soon  again  dis- 
turbed. In  France,  Louis  XVIII.  did  not  succeed 
in  winning  the  love  of  the  people,  to  which  he  had 
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SO   long  been   a  rtiwiger.     Napoleon,  therefore, 
eatcaped  from    Elba,  and  reaacended  the   French 
throne  Iftfch  20, 1815.  (SeeBornqnirie.)  Themon- 
ar«^  being  determined  to  support  the  Bourbons,  the 
flaoies  of  war  were  again  kindled.     About  770,000 
soldiers  were  gathers!  from  Germany,  Russia,  Bel- 
gium   (which  was  united  into  one  kingdom  with 
Uolhuid),  Britain,  and  Denmark.     Napoleon,  on  his 
side,  was  not  idle.     From  all  France,  he  had  con- 
vened  in  Paris,  to  a  great  chanqf  de  Mai,  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  4000  deputies,  who  swore  fidelity 
to  the  new  constitution  and  to  him.     From  the 
20th  March,  he,  Camot,  Davoust,  and  others,  had 
done  every  thing  to  put  the  army  in  a  respectable 
state.     Their  efforts  were  very  much  aided  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  old  soldiers,  who  had,  meanwhile, 
returned  home  from  imprisonment.     The  Austrian 
emperor  was  threatened  by  a  storm  in  Italy,  which 
seemed  to  be  connected  with  that  in  France.     Mu- 
rat,  king  of  Naples,  had  been  obliged  to  undergo, 
at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  a  contest  with  the  Bour- 
bon courts;  so  much  the  harder,  as  Britain  was 
under  obligations  to  the  former  king  of  Naples,  and, 
moreover,  understood  Murat's  equivocal  behaviour 
the  year  before,  and  therefore  decUred,  in  express 
terms,  that  he  could  not  remain  king.     Austria 
alone,  the  more  faithful  to  her  engagements  with 
him  because  it  was  less  for  her  advantage  to  have  a 
Bourbon  for  a  neighbour,  in  the  south  of  Italy,  spoke 
in  his  favour;  but  either  gave  up  his  cause  at  last, 
or,  at  least,  Murat  thought  himself  abandoned  by 
her,  or  believed  that  the  landing  of  Napoleon  would 
afford  him  means,  during  the  prevailing  fermenta- 
tion in  Italy,  to  make  himself  master  of  the  whole 
peninsula;  so  that,  on  the  4th  of  April,  without 
declaration  of  war,  he  attacked  Rome  and  the  Aus- 
trian line  of  troops  with  50  to  60,000  men.     The 
Austrians,  hardly  12,000  men  strong,  under  general 
Biandu,  retreated,  fighting,  behind  the  Po,  where 
they  maintained  themselves  till  the  troops  sent 
thither  in  wagons  had  arrived;  after  which,  general 
Frimont,  who  commanded  them,  advanced  again  so 
quickly,  snd  so  skilfully,  that,  twenty  days  after, 
Marat  was  in  the  most  desperate  situation ;  and  his 
dispirited  troops  by  degrees  dispersed,  and  would 
not  stand  an  attack.     Surrounded,  and  cut  off  from 
the  best  roads,  he  saw  himself  forced  to  retreat  con- 
tinually  through  by-paths,  where  artillery  and  lug- 
gage were  lost.     An  attempt  to  save  himself  by  a 
tnioe,  &iled,  from  the  firmness  of  the  Austrian 
general ;  another,  at  Tolentino,  May  1 — 3,  to  im- 
prove  his  situation  by  arms,  was  frustrated  by  the 
valour  of  his  enemy;  and,  in  consequence  of  this 
last  vain  attack,  made  with  desperation,  and  much 
personal  exposure,  his  army  totally  dispersed,  and 
he  himself  fled  to  France. — His  wife  was  taken  to 
Austria.     The  wreck  of  the  army,  5000  strong, 
laid  down  their  arms  behind  the  river  Volturno, 
May  20.     Half  the  Austrian  army,  on  account  of 
the  unexpectedly  slight  resistance  which  they  had 
met  with,  had  proceeded  to  Upper  Italy,  in  order 
from  thence  to  enter  France,  over  the  Alps.     But 
orders  from  Vienna  delayed  the  invasion,  that  the 
Russians  might  have  time  to  come  up.     Half  of 
June  had  consequently  elapsed,  when  the  attack 
was  made  on  the  side  of  Napoleon,  equally  impetu- 
ously and  unexpectedly.     Immediately  after  the 
cAosip  de  Maij  he  left  Paris  for  the  army  of  150,000 
select  troops  stationed  on  the  northern  boundary, 
taking  with  him  the  guards  assembled  at  Lyons, 
and,  with  them,  attacked,  at  day-break,  June  15, 
more  than  5200,000  British  and  Prussians,  who  were 


encamped  along  the  Dyle  and  Sambrc,  under  the 
command  of  Bliicher  and  Wellington.     Without 
giving  them  time  to  unite,  he  drove  the  Prussians 
back  behind  the  Fleurus,  and  defeated  them  at 
Ligny,  June,  16;  while  Ney  attempted  to  retard, 
at  Quatre  Bras,  the  British,  who  were  hastening 
on  the  Brussels  road,  and  prevent  their  junction 
with  Bliicher.     In  the  battle  that  took  place  there, 
in  which  the  duke  of  Brunswick  fell,  Ney  was  un- 
able entirelv  to  accomplish  Napoleon's  object;  but 
neither  could  Wellington  come  to  the  succour  of  the 
Prussians,  who  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  make  a 
retreat,  in  which  they  were  favoured  by  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night.     The  next  day,  Napoleon  de- 
tached two  of  his  corps  d*armee  to  pursue  the  Prus- 
sians, who  were  retreating  to  Wavre:  with  the  rest 
of  the  army,  he  advanced,  on  the  Brussels  road,  to 
crush  the  British,  as  he  thought  he  had  crushed  the 
Prussians.     Wellington  had,  meanwhile,  assumed  a 
position  before  the  great  forest  of  Soigny,  on  an  ele- 
vated plain,  which  formed  a  natural  fortress.     (See 
Waterloo,  Battle  of,)  On  the  18th,  Napoleon  attack- 
ed this  position,  in  the  conviction  that  the  British 
would  not  make  a  lon|^  resistance.    But  all  his  at- 
tacks were  unsuccessnil,  and  the  more  he  wasted 
his  forces  in  vain,  the  more  terrible  was  his  defeat, 
when,  towards  evening,  the  army  of  the  Prus- 
sians, beaten  on  the  16th,  but  only  the  more  eager 
for  battle,  coming  up  firom   Wavre  in  two  divi- 
sions,  fell  upon  the  right  wing  and  rear  of  the 
French  army,  through  the  defile  of  St  Lambert. 
Wellington  now  making  a  general  movement  for- 
ward, in  one  hour  the  whole  French  army  was  dis- 
persed, and  Napoleon  himself  carried  ^longvrith  the 
fugitives.     Bliicher  ordered  all  the  cavalry  to  pur- 
sue the  fugitives  in  the  moonlight  night.    All  the 
artillery  and  baggage  was  lost ;  no  point  of  retreat 
was  specified  ;  they  who  had  hoped  to  be  in  Brus- 
sels in  the  morning,  wandered  about  on  the  Sam- 
bre,  in  the  most  melancholy  condition.     Not  a  sin- 
gle corps  dCarmee  opposing  the    conquerors,   the 
fortified  places  situated  in  their  route,  were  taken 
or  surrounded.     Deputies  from  Paris,  suing  for  a 
truce,  and  announcing  Napoleon's  abdication,  were 
not  heard.     The  allies  advanced,  taking  advantage 
of  the  first  consternation.    June  27,  they  were  sd- 
ready  masters  of  the  main  roads  leading  to  Paris, 
and  expected  to  gain  possession  of  the  capital  with- 
out a  stroke  of  the  sword.     But  the  two  French 
generals  Vandamme  and  Grouchy,  who  had  pursued 
the  Prussians,  after  the  battle  of  the  16th,  and  had 
driven  general  Thielemann  from  Wavre,  at  the  very 
moment  when  Napoleon's  army  was  dispersed,  made 
such  a  rapid  and  judicious  retreat,  that,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  both  friend  and  foe,  they  arrived,  with  mo- 
derate* loss,  under  the  walls  of  Paris  at  the  same 
time  with  Bliicher  and  Wellington.     Paris  was  bet- 
ter fortified  that  in  1814 ;  but,  as  the  fortifications 
were  surrounded,  the  city  was  in  danger  of  being 
stormed  on  its  weakest  side.     Grouchy  and  Van- 
damme were  the  less  able  to  encounter  the  allies, 
as  every  day  brought  accessions  to  the  forces  of  the 
Prussians  and  British ;  a  truce  was,  therefore,  made, 
and  Paris  evacuated.     (See  Paris.)     All  the  troops 
retired  behind  the  Loire,  with  their  baggage,  artil- 
lery, &c.,  and  on  the  6th  the  city  was  surrendered. 
Thus  the  war  was  essentially  decided  by  the  bat^ 
tie  of  Waterloo.     While  the  Russians,  Bavarians, 
Wiirtembergers,  and  Austrians,   were  coming  up 
from  all  sides,  the  French  forces  stationed  in  dif- 
ferent quarters  were  too  inconsiderable  to  do  any 
thing  but  shed  their  blood  in  vain,  notwithstanding 
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the  bfmre  reaiftaiice  of  Rapp,  under  the  wills  of 
Strasburg,  of  Suchet  before  Lyons,  and  notwith- 
standing popular  insurrections  in  several  parts  of 
Alsatia  and  Loratne.  Armistices  put  an  end,  by 
degrees,  to  the  war  in  these  quarters  the  more 
speedily,  because  Louis  XVIIL  had  already  made 
his  entry  into  Paris,  July  9.  Lnmediately  ainer  his 
return.  Napoleon  had  abdicated.  He  hoped,  per- 
haps by  that  means,  to  appease  the  storm,  and  de- 
parted for  Rochefort,  where  he  finally,  July  15, 
surrendered  to  the  British.  In  Paris  a  diversity  of 
opinions  prevailed  in  the  chambers  of  peers  and  re- 
presentatives. Their  attention  was  occupied,  while 
the  conquerors  advanced,  with  the  subjects  of  a  re- 
public, of  Napoleon  II.,  and  anew  constitution ;  till 
Fouche,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  provisional 
government,  closed  their  halls,  and  Louis  reaa- 
cended  the  throne,  strongly  as  such  a  proceeding 
was  deprecated  by  the  voice  of  the  people  in  the 
chambers,  and  in  the  army.  This  restoration  had 
much  influence  on  the  event  of  the  war.  The 
princes  had  received  Louis  as  their  ally.  In  their 
declarations,  they  had  spoken  merely  against  Napo- 
leon, not  against  the  French  people.  The  more 
active  a  part  the  people  had  taken  against  them, 
and  the  more  strongly  they  still  expressed  themselves 
in  some  places,  against  the  Bourbons,  so  much  the 
more  cautiously  had  they  to  act,  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  Bourbons  on  the  throne  (contrary  to  the 
former  opinion  of  the  prince  regent),  against  the 
will  of  the  French  people.  France  was,  therefore, 
still  overwhelmed  with  troops,  and  the  ministers  of 
the  allies  were  engaged  with  those  of  Louis  in  the 
adjustment  of  poUtical  relations ;  but  up  to  Sep- 
tember 29,  the  parties  were  so  &r  from  agreeing, 
that  the  former  all  took  their  departure.  Not  till 
new  ministers  had  been  appointed,  a  few  days  after, 
by  Louis  XVIII.,  were  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
signed  (October  2) ;  these  were  confirmed  in  the 
definitive  treaty  of  November  20,  which — 1,  fixed 
the  boundaries  of  France,  as  they  were  in  1790 ; 
but,  2,  took  from  it  the  fortresses  of  Landau,  Saar- 
louis,  Philippeville,  Marienburg,  Versoix,  with  a 
certain  circuit  of  territory  about  each,  to  be  subse- 
quently defined;  3,  provided  that  Huningen  should 
be  dismantled :  4,  fiixed  an  indemnity  of  700,000,000 
francs  for  the  expense  of  the  war,  payable  in  five 
years;  5,  provided  that  a  line  from  Conde,  through 
Bouchain,  to  Bitsch,  should  be  occupied,  for  the 
same  time  by  the  allies,  with  150,000  men,  at  the 
expense  of  France ;  and,  6,  secured  the  demands  of 
all  private  persons  on  France,  with  the  exception  of 
the  bank  of  Hamburgh,  emptied  by  Davoust  in  1813. 
This  was  the  actual  termination  of  the  war ;  for,  till 
then,  the  northern  fortresses  of  France  had  been 
beseiged,  at  least  by  the  Prussians,  and  for  th^  most 
part  conquered.  By  a  separate  agreement,  half  vo- 
luntary, half  forced,  the  restoration  was  granted  of 
all  the  works  of  art,  of  Italy,  Germany,  Ike.,  accu- 
mulated in  Paris  since  1792.  Respecting  Napoleon 
the  allies  agreed  that  he  should  live  at  St  Helena, 
at  the  expense  of  Britain,  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  but 
with  all  the  alleviations  of  which  such  a  situation 
could  admit.  His  family  were  banished  from  France, 
under  penalty  of  death,  and  the  members  of  it  were 
obliged  to  have  passports  from  the  great  powers. 
The  banishment  of  the  Bonapartes  was  again  pro- 
nounced in  1831,  together  with  that  of  the  elder 
line  of  the  Bourbons.  Murat,  impelled  by  an  un- 
happy error,  and  deceived  by  the  Neapolitan  police, 
made  an  attempt  to  recover  his  kingdom,  and,  Oct. 
13,  died  the  death  of  a  criminal,  at  Pizzo,  in  Cala- 


bria. See  the  HUtoire  de  t  Expedition  de  Ruuie, 
with  an  atlas,  Sd  edition,  Paris,  1825,  3  vols.,  by 
the  French  colonel  of  artillery,  marquis  de  Cham- 
bray.  The  Russian  colonel  Butturlin*s  Hiti,  mUii. 
de  la  Campa^ne  de  RuM$ie  em  1812,  Paris,  1824,  2 
vols.,  with  plans,  was  used  by  Chambray,  in  the 
new  edition  of  his  work.  See  also  the  marquis  of 
Londonderry's  Narrative  of  the  War  in  Cfenmmy  and 
Prance  in  1813  and  1814;  and  Segur's  Histoire  de 
Napoieon  et  de  la  Grande  Armie  pendant  V Annie 
1812  (Paris,  1825, 2  vols.\ 

Ruuian  Language  ana  LUeratnre. — Under  this 
head  we  must  distinguish  two  languages :  1.  The 
Russian  language,  originally  the  diidect  of  the 
Sclavi,  who  founded  the  empire.  It  underwent,  as 
did  the  empire  itself,  various  changes.  Thus  it  has, 
by  degrees  incorporated  into  itself  much  of  the 
Scandinavian,  Mongolian,  Tartar  (1225  to  1477), 
and  German,  also  the  Polish  and  French  languages. 
The  improvement  of  this  forcible  and  harmonious 
idiom  is  not,  however,  concluded,  but  is  continually 
advancing,  by  means  of  the  national  literature. — 2. 
The  Sclavonian  language,  or  that  of  the  Sdavonian 
Bible.  It  was  fixed  by  the  transition  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  so  settled  that  it  has  since  experi- 
enced but  few  alterations.  It  is  the  language  of 
the  Bible,  of  the  old  chronicles,  as,  for  instance, 
Nestor's,  about  1 100,  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  of 
some  of  the  pastoral  instructions,  and  of  the  prayers 

in  the  liturgy A  mixed  language  arose  from  the 

combination  of  these  two  already  mentioned,  which 
is  used  in  sermons,  in  rhetorical  prose,  and  in  the 
higher  species  of  poetry.  Its  principal  ingredient 
is  the  Sdavian  language;  but  it  has  borrowed 
those  words  and  phrases  from  the  Sclavonian,  which 
being  used  for  the  expression  of  biblical  ideas  and 
images,  have  thereby  acquired  more  strength  and 
dignity.  The  Sclavonian,  however,  prevails  in 
sermons,  and  the  Russian  in  oratorical  prose,  and  in 
the  more  elevated  kinds  of  poetry. 

History  of  the  Rusiian  Language — The  first 
period,  whidi  vras  the  longest,  and  most  destitute 
of  literary  productions,  extends  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  empire  to  Lomonosoff,  who  first  intro- 
duced a  permanent  change  into  the  Russian  lan- 
guage. Important,  as  contributing  to  fix  the  writ- 
ten language,  was  the  introduction  of  a  current 
written  character,  whereby  the  unwieldy  letters 
before  used,  and  introduced  by  Cyril,  were  super- 
seded (see  Cyril"),  for  the  full  expression  of  the 
tones,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Sclavian  language, 
and  for  which  the  Greek  letters  were  neither  suit- 
able nor  sufficient.  Cyril  had  borrowed  some  charac- 
ters from  the  Asiatic  alphabets,  the  form  of  which 
was  an  impediment  to  a  people  not  fond  of  writing. 
About  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Elias 
Kopiewitsch  improved  it,  and  brought  the  lettcn* 
to  their  present  form,  for  the  embellishment  of 
which  so  much  has  been  done  in  the  last  ten  years, 
that  the  Russian  characters  may  compare  in  beauty 
of  form  with  those  of  any  European  language.  ^  The 
history  of  the  Sclavian  press,  has,  in  modem  times, 
attracted  much  attention,  and  a  copy  of  a  work 
printed  in  1475  has  been  found.  A  Sclavonian 
psalter  was  printed  at  Cracow,  1481.  The  psalter 
of  Kiev  (1551)  is  the  oldest  work  printed  in  Rus- 
sia itself.  Cracow  was  the  cradle  of  Sclavonian 
typography.  The  oldest  monuments  of  the  language 
are,  Cleg's  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  of  the 
year  912 :  Igor's  treaty  with  the  Greek  emperor 
(945) ;  the  municipal  charter  of  Novgorod  (1019) ; 
but  the  most  important  memorials  are  the  Russian 
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hwB  in  the  time  of  JarosUiff  (who  died  in  1054) ; 
the  expedition  of  Igor,  a  lieraie  poem  of  the  twelfth 
century ;  popular  songs,  and  the  poems  of  the  prince 
Cantimir,  in  the  reign  of  the  emprees  Anna.  This 
predeoeawyr  of  Loroonosoff  possessed  true  talent, 
had  receired  a  European  education,  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  dasaics.  His  poems  consist  of 
satires  and  epistles,  in  which,  in  imitation  of  Horace 
and  Boileau,  he  described  in  true  colours  the  man* 
ners  and  fiuilts  of  his  times.  The  spirit  of  his 
poems  is  nuKlem,  the  form  antique,  but  his  verse  is 
rhymed.  He  likewise  translated  into  Russian  Fon- 
tenelle's  Dialogues  on  the  Plurality  of  Worlds;  hut 
the  language  was  as  yet  too  little  refined  to  presenre 
the  bemity  of  the  original.  This  period  shows  only 
individual  monuments  of  a  written  Isnguage  in  the 
first  stages  of  improvement.  Peter  the  Great  had, 
unintentionally,  given  it  a  retrograde  direction, 
when  he  introduced  many  foreign  expressions,  in 
place  of  a  great  number  of  existing  technical  terms, 
which  thus  became  disused,  so  that  the  language 
it«elf  became  poorer,  and  was  disfigured. 

The  second  period  extends  from  LomonosofiT  to 
Karamrin.  Lomonosoff,  a  man  of  genius,  created 
the  language  of  Russian  poetry,  by  the  introduction 
partly  of  poetical  expressiotts  and  partly  of  new 
forms,  which  he  borrowed  principally  from  the  Ger- 
man literature,  and  which  served  his  successors  as 
modela.  His  example  likewise  shows  how  the  Rus- 
sian language  can  be  enriched  and  ennobled  by  ex- 
pressions and  phrases  fitwi  the  Sclavonic  He  first 
developed  its  grammarical  structure,  and  contributed 
a]«o  to  form  its  prose.  His  odes  relate  to  the  de- 
cumttances  of  the  day ;  we  find  in  them  little  poetry, 
but  much  rhetorical  richness.  In  his  tragedies  the 
lyric  tone  prevails,  and  dramatic  power  is  sought  for 
in  them  in  vain.  In  epic  poetry,  his  Peter  the  Great 
WBs  a  first  attempt ;  there  are  indiridual'  passages, 
indeed  of  great  merit ;  but  the  poem,  ss  a  whole,  is 
devoid  of  interest.  His  imitations  of  the  Psalms 
art*  rich  in  poetical  expression.  His  epistle  on  the 
utility  of  verse  shows  his  great  command  of  the 
language.  Sumarokoff,  an  author  celebrated  in  his 
time,  is  too  diffuse  upon  every  subject.  His  fertility 
in  tragedy  and  comedy,  in  satires,  epistles,  elegies, 
eclogues,  fiUiIes,  epigrams  and  songs,  gave  him  re- 
putation ;  but  in  no  department  can  he  be  considered 
a  modeL  Keraskoff  has  produced  two  Urge  epics 
upon  the  conquest  of  Kasan,  and  upon  Wladimir 
the  Great,  besides  trsgedies,  odes,  and  epistles. 
His  language  is  beautiful,  and  hr  more  smooth  than 
that  of  Lomonosoff,  but  his  talents  are  much  less 
eon«picuooii.     He  was  considered  in  his  time  as  the 

Homer  of  Russia;  but  he  is  now  forgotten May- 

koif  acquired  a  reputation  by  two  burlesque  poems, 
which  were,  however,  not  the  less  worthless  on  that 
account. — Kniishjinin  imitated  the  French  in  his 
tragedies  and  oamedica,  too  closely,  indeed,  but  not 
without  talent.  Some  comedies  in  which  he  has 
Interwoven  many  of  the  fellies  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived,  have  maintained  themselves  upon  the  stage 
till  the  present  time.  He  very  much  excelled  Su- 
narokoff ;  and  some  of  his  scenes,  even  now,  are 
frad  with  pleasure,  ahhoogh  the  language  has  pro- 
proceeded  so  fitf  in  improvement. — Kostroff  deserves 
mention  on  account  of  his  translation  of  the  first 
\HMikA  of  the  Iliad  into  Alexandrine  verse,  and  of 
(>«ian  into  prose.  His  language  is  not  without 
force — ^Bobroff,  a  wild  genius,  bis  lefi  behind  him 
a  number  of  bombastic  odes,  and  a  descriptive 
poem,  Taaria,  a  chaos,  but  which  contains  here  and 
there    soaM    brilliant    passages. — ^Bogdanowitsch, 


(q.  v.),  author  of  a  poem  called  Ptifche,  in  imitation 
of  La  Fbntaxne,  is  nmf,  and  foil  of  grace  and  ori- 
ginality, but  diffuse,  and  deficient  in  taste Oser- 

off  belongs,  if  his  language  is  considered,  to  this 
period,  altiiough  his  poems  appear  in  that  which  fol- 
lowed. The  plan  of  his  tragedies  is  French,  the 
language  neither  pure  nor  boiutiful,  but  the  ex- 
pression is  often  forcible,  and  the  description  of  the 
passions  natural;  some  scenes  are  really  tragic; 
some  of  his  characters  are  well  delineated  and  sup- 
ported  Petroff  was  a  true  poet,  but  his  language 

is  rude ;  he  had  many  ideas  and  strfldng  images. 
He  celebrated  the  victories  of  Catherine  the  Great 
in  his  odes.  His  heroes  were  Potemkin  and  Ro- 
manzoff.  His  translation  of  the  JEneid  into  Alex- 
andrine verse  is  very  unpolished  in  its  language,  but 

is  full  of  power Lomonosoff  also  conunences  the 

series  of  prose  writera  of  this  period.  His  eulo- 
gies upon  Peter  the  Great  and  Elizabeth  contain 
few  ideas,  but  much  rhetorical  ornament.  Both 
of  these  writings  are  entirely  different  from  those  of 
his  predecessors.  They  have  very  much  improved 
the  language,  but  still  have  not  given  it  a  perma- 
nent form.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his  scientific 
treatises  upon  electricity  and  metaUuigy ,  of  his  Essay 
towards  a  Russian  grammar,  of  his  Rhetoric,  iriiieh 
contains  many  fragments  translated  from  the  ancients. 
Weissen  ( Wisin)  wrote  two  comedies  in  prose,  foil 
of  genuine  humour,  which  describe  in  true  colours 
some  of  the  absurdities  of  the  age;  both  of  these 
have  maintained  themselves  upon  the  stage.  He 
also  wrote  two  very  original  satires,  and  some 
translations  from  Montaigne  and  Terrasson. — Mura- 
vieff,  the  tutor  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  com- 
posed for  his  noble  pupil  several  treatises  upon 
Russian  history,  some  dialogues  of  the  dead,  and 
some  fragments,  in  the  manner  of  the  English  Spec- 
tator, under  the  title  of  the  SMbtarboH.  EBs  style 
u  not  whoUy  pure,  neither  has  he  a  great  command 
of  language :  it  is  evident  that  he  has  formed  his 
style  from  the  imitation  of  French  writen;  but  he 
is  full  of  ideas,  and  particularly  rich  in  imagery. 
When  we  read  his  works,  we  fieel  that  his  mind  is 
conversant  with  all  the  beauty  contained  in  ancient 
and  modem  literature.  A  good  heart,  a  pure  mind, 
and  a  love  of  virtue,  are  conspicuous  in  every  thing 
that  he  has  written.  He  was  in  advance  of  his 
age.  But  he  had  little  effect  upon  his  contempo- 
raries, as  he  permitted  but  few  of  his  writings  to 
be  printed,  and  his  works  did  not  appear  till  long* 
after  his  death.  In  general,  it  may  be  said,  that 
during  this  period  the  genius  of  Lomonosoff  awak- 
ened a  taste  for  literature  in  his  nation.  People 
eagerly  read  every  thing  that  was  prihted,  particu- 
larly poetical  productions.  In  Sumarokoff  they 
saw  a  great  tragic  writer,  and  in  the  poem  oif 
Keraskoff,  with  all  iU  defects,  an  Iliad.  They  felt 
the  beantifol,  but  did  not  know  how  to  distinguish 
it  from  what  was  miserable.  Taste  was  in  the 
cradle,  and  criticism  still  unborn.  We  may  con- 
sider this  age  as  the  awakening  period  of  genius 
and  poetry.  In  the  last  half  of  it,  a  man  of  genius 
made  his  appearance,  who  belonged  to  no  school, 
of  an  original  and  peculiar  mind,  without  high  cul- 
tivation, but  unique  in  his  kind,  and  the  true  repre- 
sentative of  Russian  poetry.  This  man  was  Der- 
schawin.  He  celebrated  the  glory  of  the  Russian 
arms  during  the  reign  of  Catharine,  as  did  Lomono- 
soff and  Petroff;  but  while  these  were  only  eulo- 
gists of  their  sovereign  and  her  generals,  Derseha- 
win  celebrated  them  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  poet. 
He  remained  a  philosopher  even  at  the  foot  of  the 
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throne:  bis  own  character  appears  in  whatever  he  I 
said  of  others:  he  awakened  great  and  patriotic 
feelings,  and  at  the  same  time  described  nature  ' 
with  inimitable  touches.  His  productions,  how- 
ever, are  not  the  best  models,  but  they  glow  iidth 
a  fire  which  kindles  poetical  sentiment.  This 
period  produced  a  great  number  of  translations, 
particularly  from  the  French ;  they  are  all,  how- 
ever, without  merit  as  regards  style,  but  they  show 
the  general  desire  and  love  of  the  age  for  literature. 
In  this  age  the  great  dictionary  of  the  Russian  aca- 
demy appeared,  projected  according  to  an  entirely 
new  plan,  and  in  which  the  etymological  order  of 
the  words  is  followed.  This  work  furnishes  great 
facilities  for  the  study  of  the  Russian  language  and 
literature.  The  Russian  academy  (founded  Octo- 
ber 21,  1763)  has  had  great  influence  in  directing 
the  attention  of  authors  to  the  pure  elements  of 
the  langiuige;  several  societies  have  likewise  been 
formed  for  the  improvement  of  the  language. 
Finally,  one  roan  contributed  greatly  to  the  sproid 
of  literary  taste,  who  had  himself  but  litUe  learn- 
ing, but  a  good  natural  understanding,  a  love  for 
the  sciences,  and  withal  a  happy  talent  for  illustra- 
tion. This  was  Novikoff.  He  founded  a  typogra- 
phical society,  and  edited  a  satirical  journal,  under 
the  tiUe  The  Painter,  which  at  that  time  was  very 
much  read,  and  opened  to  Karamsin  a  field  for  the 
exhibition  of  his  literary  powers. 

In  the  third  period,  Karamsin  is  the  representa* 
tive  of  prose,  and  Dmitrieff  of  poetry.  The 
periodical  edited  by  the  former,  after  his  return 
from  his  travels,  effected  a  decided  change  in  the 
Russian  language.  He  revealed  to  his  countrymen 
the  secrets  of  happy  diction,  deamess,  beauty  and 
precision.  The  same  perfection  which  he  gave  to 
prose,  Dmitrieff  gave  to  poetry.  Karamsin's  career 
as  an  author  may  be  distinguished  into  three  epochs. 
The  first  began  with  his  editing  the  Journal  of 
Moscow.  In  this  publication  appeared  fragments 
of  his  Letters  of  a  travelling  Russian,  and  his  tales, 
which  were  afterwards  published  collectively. 
These  productions  exhibit  genuine  taste,  though 
they  appear  like  the  effusions  of  a  youth.  His  re- 
marks and  notices  of  the  writings  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, which  appeared  in  that  publication,  excited 
an  interest  in  foreign  literature  throughout  Russia, 
and  developed  the  germ  of  true  criticism.  The 
second  epoch  commenced  with  the  publication  of 
the  European  Courier.  This  periodical  drew  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  politics,  and  awakened 
reflection.  Hie  essays  upon  some  of  the  political 
topics  of  the  day,  and  upon  morals,  are  models  in 
their  respective  kinds.  His  beautiful  style  gave  to 
his  ideas  a  still  higher  charm.  The  third  epoch  is 
marked  by  his  History  of  Russia.  This  history, 
as  a  literary  production,  is  a  mine  for  all  authors 
of  his  nation.  No  Russian  prose  writer  since 
Karamsin  has  acquired  a  high  reputation:  greater 
purity,  perhaps,  prevails  than  did  before,  but  his 
style  has  not  been  equalled.  Blany  have  wished  to 
imitate  him,  but  they  have  only  shown  their  own 
inferiority.  Blakaroff  has  edited  a  Critical  Journal ; 
he  wrote  very  correctiy,  but  his  style  is  dry.  Batusch- 
koff  has  been  able  to  give  grace  to  his  prose,  and 
the  Italian  harmony  to  his  verse.  Shukoffskij  was, 
after  Karamsin,  the  editor  of  the  European  Cou- 
rier, and  wrote  in  it  some  essays  on  prose.  These, 
and  other  auUiors,  have  each  of  them  some  pecu- 
liar merit,  but  they  are  not  equal  to  their  master. 
Besides,  their  works  are  unimportant,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  much  promote  the  further  development 


of  the  language.  The  Russian  literature  is  very 
barren  in  original  works  on  the  subject  of  philoso- 
phy. In  the  history  of  the  language  of  poetry, 
Dmitrieff's  imitations  of  La  Fontaine  and  his  tales 
make  a  particular  epoch.  Before  him  Lomonoeoff, 
and  especially  Derschawin,  had  furnished  models  of 
poetical  beauty,  and  opened  the  way  to  bold  ori- 
ginality. Without  checking  the  flight  of  genius, 
Dmitrieff  knew  how  to  direct  it  so  as  not  to  offend 
against  taste  and  sound  criticism.  We  possess 
about  one  hundred  excellent  fables  by  him,  in  imi- 
tation of  La  Fontaine  and  others,  many  songs, 
which  have  become  popular,  and  odes,  considered 
classical,  without  having  the  brilliancy  of  Derscha* 
win's  originality  and  boldness.  Dmitrieff  has  given 
the  language  of  Russian  poetry  its  permanent  form. 
Neledinsky-Meletzsky  is  less  pure  and  correct  than 
Dmitrieff,  but  many  of  his  songs  are  in  the  mouths 
of  the  common  people.  The  true  fire  of  passion 
animates  his  poetry.  Chemnitzer  is  esteemed  as  a 
fabulist;  his  expression  is  natural,  but  very  prosaic. 
Kriloff,  a  poet  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  is,  in 
his  department,  like  Derschawin,  the  representative 
of  the  national  poetry,  for  his  fables  are  almost  all  ori- 
ginal. Derschawin,  in  his  odes,  described  the  bright 
side  of  his  age ;  but  Kriloff,  in  his  fiibles,  painted  the 
absurdities  and  prosaic  thought  of  his  time.  In  ex- 
pression less  pure  and  perfect  than  his  predecessor 
Dmitrieff,  he,  however,  excels  him  in  descriptive 
powers.  Kriloff  has  much  observation:  his  fables, 
which,  in  this  respect,  will  bear  comparison  with  the 
best  in  any  literature,  are  rich  in  ideas  and  instruc- 
tion ;  many  of  his  verses,  therefore,  are  now  current 
as  proverbs. — Shukoffskij  has  enriched  the  poetical 
language  of  the  Russians,  by  describing  ideas  and  feel- 
ings which  had  not  been  treated  in  their  literature. 
Ifis  poems  are  a  true  picture  of  his  individual  character 
at  the  time  in  which  he  wrote  them.  They  therefore 
possess  uncommon  attraction  for  the  reader.  His 
predilection  for  German  poetry,  which  was  before 
his  time  but  little  known  to  his  countrymen,  induced 
him  to  incorporate  it  with  the  Russian  in  his  imita- 
tions; his  poems,  on  this  account,  have  a  peculiar 
stamp,  which  has  given  a  singular  charm  to  their 
deep  melancholy  feeling  and  natursl  tone.  Batju- 
scboff  pleases  by  the  charms  of  his  diction.  With 
a  brilliant  imagination  he  united  the  finest  taste, 
and  he  is  inimitable  in  the  choice  and  harmony  of 
his  expression.  We  possess  of  his  writings  some 
amorous  elegies,  ingenious  epistles,  and  attempts  at 
lyric  poetry— all  excellent.  Prince  Wiaaemskij 
expresses  much  in  few  words :  this  sometimes  gives 
his  language  an  air  of  stiflhess  and  dryness ;  but  bis 
satires  and  epigrams  are  particularly  happy.  His 
prose  suffers  still  more  than  his  poetry  from  this 

brevity Wostokoffhas  richness  of  thought,  power 

of  imagination,  and  warmth  of  expression;  but  hi« 
style  is  but  little  refined.— Gneditsch  deserves  much 
credit  for  his  translation  of  the  Iliad  into  Russian 
hexameters.  The  general  characteristic  of  thi< 
period  is  an  elegance  and  correctness  previously 
foreign  to  Hussian  literature.  The  language  has 
acquired  a  more  settled  character;  but  Russian 
prose  still  vrants  the  labour  of  thinking  minds  to 
perfect  it.  The  poetical  language  of  the  Russians 
alone  can  be  called  rich. 

The  latest  period  of  Russian  literature  is  yet  In 
its  bloom.  Already  it  numbers  one  very  promising 
poet,  Alexander  Puscfakin,  who  is  distinguished  for 
his  imagination  and  originality,  and  whose  style  is 
in  the  Ughest  degree  refined.  Karamsin's  historical 
work  now  opens  a  new  field  for  national  poetry. 
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Riosun  history  was  previouily  enveloped  in  the 
omcurity  of  chronicles  and  traditions.  Karamidn 
dissipated  thk  obscurity,  and  threw  light  upon  the 
darkness  &t  the  past.  Poetry,  by  his  torch,  may 
now  light  her  own.  Among  other  living  poets, 
oiay  be  mentioned  Kosloff ;  Gribojedoff,  the  author 
of  a  very  amosing  comedy;  Glinka,  a  l3rric  poet, 
fall  of  fire ;  baron  Del  wig  (the  editor  of  the  Russian 
Almanac  of  the  Muses,  called  the  Flowers  of  the 
North,  in  1825  and  16*26);  Schazykoff,  Baratinskij, 
&r«  Among  the  translators  we  may  mention  pro- 
fe>.«or  Mer^Uioff  of  Moscow,  who  has  translated 
Tasso*s  poem  of  Jerusalem  Delivered.  Russian 
prose  omnierates,  at  the  present  time,  but  few  on- 
ginal  productions.  There  are  many  journals,  but 
they  are  for  the  most  part  filled  with  extracts  from 
foreign  periodicals.  The  critical  department  of 
them  cannot  be  important,  because  the  national 
literature  is  poor;  nevertheless,  among  a  great 
number  of  tolerable  prose  writers,  Gretsch  has  dis- 
tinguished himself;  his  style  is  easy,  although  he 
KMnetimes  offends  against  good  taste.  For  many 
years  he  edited  the  best  Russian  journal.  He  has 
likewise  been  engaged  in  the  composition  of  a  Rus- 
»an  grammar.  In  connexion  with  this,  besides  the 
old  Russian  grammars  of  Ludolph  (Grammatica 
RuMca  et  Mtantdudio  ad  Idngvam  Sclavanicam, 
Oxford,  1696,  quarto),  of  Groning  (Stockholm, 
17o0)«  of  Lomonosofi;  Rodde,  Heym  (Riga,  1821), 
that  of  the  Russian  academy  (St  Petersburg,  1802), 
particularly  that  of  Vater  (Leipsic,  1806),  and  that 
of  Tappe,  on  account  of  the  happily  chosen  exam- 
ples and  practical  exercises  (St  Petersburg  and 
Riga,  1810 :  5th  edition,  1820),  deserve  to  be  re- 
ronunended,  as  well  as  Puchmayer's  System  of  the 
Riusian  Language,  in  German  (1820).  They  all, 
at  least  the  modem,  embrace  only  the  common  Rus- 
sian. For  the  Sdavonian  or  ecclesiastical  knguage 
grammatical  aids  are  greatly  needed.  The  grammar 
of  the  ecclesiastical  Sdavian,  written  in  the  Russian 
lani^uage,  which  Peter  Winogradoff  published  in 
181 1,  is  fiu*  surpassed  in  value  by  Dobrowsky's  In- 
xtiiiUumes  iMffua  Slawiea  JDialecH  veterU  (Vienna, 
1822).  The  y^vemment  itself  has  taken  charge 
of  grammatical  education,  and  prohibited  the  side 
of  Lewitzkij*5  small  Russian  grammar  (St  Peters- 
burg, 1814),  which  was  put  under  the  interdict  of 
the  minister  of  instruction,  in  1814,  *'on  account 
of  its  many  defects  and  fidse  definitions.'*  Concern- 
ing the  dictionaries  of  the  Russian  language,  by 
Rodde,  and  Heym,  a  German,  Russian,  and  French 
purkct  dictionary  (Riga,  180i5),  and  many  others, 
ftce  the  review,  by  Schlozer,  in  the  Gottingen 
GfUhrtem  Anzeigen^  1810,  number  47.  Since  that, 
A.  Oldekop  has  published  a  Russian-German  and  a 
German-Russian  dictionary,  in  5  vols.  The  present 
president  of  the  Russian  academy,  admiral  and 
minister  Alexander  Schischkoff,  caused  a  second 
edition  of  the  academy's  dictionary  to  be  published 
in  6  vols,  quarto,  in  the  year  1826. 

Ai^er  having  thus  characterized  the  poets  and 
prose  writers  who  have  had  an  influence  upon  the 
formation  of  the  Russian  language,  we  will  touch 
more  particularly  on  certain  portions  of  the  Russian 
literature,  as  follows: 

L  The  old  popular  songs  and  traditions,  which 
were  formerly  neglected  by  the  Russians,  have  now 
excited  their  attention,  on  account  of  their  similarity 
to  the  English,  Spanish,  and  Scandinavian  ballads. 
Like  these  ballads,  they  appear  to  refer  to  a  con- 
nected series  of  popular  traditions.  In  that  period, 
however,  to  which  these  old  songs  belong  (1015 — 


1124),  the  national  poetry  had  not  freed  itself  from 
the  old  Sclavian  mjrthology :  and  the  Russian  tales 
and  popular  traditions  have  thereby  acquired  a 
peculiar  diarm  of  a  fantastical  description,  which  is 
particularly  remarkable  in  the  story  of  Filipat  and 
Maxim,  and  their  valorous  deeds ;  tiie  marriage  of 
Devgieiewas,  and  the  carrying  oflT  of  Stratigovnas, 
in  the  tale  of  Shinagrip,  the  czar  of  the  Adorians. 
Prince  Wladimir  I.,  with  his  knights,  is  the  central 
point  of  this  whole  series  of  tales,  which  may  be 
compared  with  the  stories  of  Charlemagne  and  his 
peers,  and  those  of  king  Arthur  and  the  Round 
Table.  The  heroes,  Dobrenja  Nikititsch,  and 
Tschurilo  Plenkowitsch,  and  others,  here  take  the 
place  of  the  well  known  and  harmonious  names  of 
Roland,  Rinaldo,  and  Amadis.  J.  Miiller  published 
the  Expedition  of  Igor  against  the  Polowzians 
(from  the  old  Russian;  Prague,  1811  and  1812), 
and  this  poem  has  since  passed  through  several 
editions  in  the  Russian  original.  Prince  Wladimir 
and  his  Round  Table  (Leipsic,  1819)  is  a  German 
imitation,  drawn  from  a  collection  of  old  Russian 
songs,  which  were  printed  at  the  suggestion  of  Ro- 
manzoff.  Prince  Zerteloff*s  Spirit  of  Russian 
Poetry,  or  collection  of  old  Russian  songs  (St 
Petersburg,  1822,  in  2  vols.^,  has  excited  the  at- 
tention of  the  Russians  to  this  portion  of  their  lite- 
rature. The  ecclesiastics  of  that  period  displayed  a 
peculiar  degree  of  intellectual  activity ;  and  there 
were  also  laymen  of  considerable  merit.  Nestor 
has  mentioned  many  men  of  rank  who  shared  in 
this  intellectual  labour.  These  beginnings  could 
not,  however,  be  of  pennanent  consequence,  because 
literary  institutions  of  a  high  character  were  want- 
ing. The  Greek  teaehere  of  the  public  schools  at 
Wladimir,  Smolensk,  and  HaUtsch,  did  not  diffuse  a 
taste  for  Grecian  antiquities,  which  might  have  been 
a  pennanent  barrier  against  barbarism.  The  Mon- 
golian  period  had  a  withering  influence  on  literature. 
In  the  rich  convents  only,  which  the  Mongols  re- 
spected, were  preserved  some  remains  of  intellectual 
cultivation.  Thence  are  derived  the  materials  for 
the  history  of  that  period,  which  alone  give  us 
some  insight  into  it,  particularly  the  annals  in  the 
old  ecclesiastical  language,  composed  by  St  Simon, 
bishop  of  Susdal  (who  died  in  the  year  1226),  the 
Stufenhuch  of  Cyprian,  the  metropolitan  (who  died 
in  1406),  and  the  Chronicles  of  Sophia,  or  the  Rus- 
sian annals  from  862  to  1534  (edited  by  Strojeff* 
Moscow,  1820—1822,  quarto).  These,  and  the 
lives  of  Alexander  the  Great,  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors, of  Mark  Antony,  and  of  Cleopatra,  related 
after  tiie  manner  of  stories,  were  the  only  books. 
As  the  authore  despised  the  language  in  common 
use,  which,  by  its  additions  from  the  Tartar  tongue, 
had  acquired  a  foreign  character,  displeasing,  even 
to  the  people  themselves,  and  made  use  only  of  the 
old  Sclavonian  dialect,  the  taste  for  reading,  even 
if  we  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  other 
inconveniences  attending  it,  must  necessarily  have 
been  confined  to  a  few.  As  the  Russians  did  not 
travel,  nor  learn  any  foreign  languages,  they  were 
not  connected,  by  intellectual  bonds,  with  the  rest 
of  Europe.  There  were  no  schools  in  Great  Russia. 
The  press  exercised  but  little  influence,  as  it  was 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  church, 
and  the  amusements  of  the  people  were  rude.  In 
the  dramatic  exhibitions,  which  were  founded  on 
religious  stories,  and  performed  by  the  students  of 
Kiev,  in  the  principal  cities,  during  their  holidays, 
Judith  striking  off  the  head  of  Holofemes,  Ahasuerus 
ordering  Haman  to  be  hanged,  and  the  spectacle  of 
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ihe  three  men  in  tbe  fiery  furnace,  excited  the  | 
highest  applause.  The  SclHVonian-Ruwdan  dramas 
of  the  monk  Simeon  of  Polotsk  (1628—1680)  may 
be  considered  as  an  improvement  on  the  others. 
These  were  acted  in  the  time  of  Feodor  IIL,  first 
in  the  convent,  and  afterwards  at  court.  Amateurs 
may  find  his  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  bis  Lost  Son, 
printed  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  old  Russian 
library,  and  most  of  his  other  productions  in  manu- 
script, in  the  library  of  the  Synod,  at  Moscow. 
The  first  foreign  comedy  translated  into  Russian  was 
Moli^re's  Medecin  mal^i  lui  (Physician  in  spite  of 
Himself),  which  was  performed  by  the  czarina 
Sophia  Alexiowna,  and  the  ladies  of  her  court. 
The  Poles  served  as  models,  particuhurly in  poetry; 
and  the  translation  of  the  Psalms  of  David  (Mos- 
cow, 1680),  by  the  above-named  Simeon  of  Polotsk, 
deserves  to  be  mentioned.  As  early  as  the  seven- 
teenth century,  instances  of  versification  can  be 
produced,  which  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  Greek 
peculiarity  of  long  and  short  syllables;  but  they 
had  no  permanent  effect.  Even  the  restriction  of 
verses  to  a  particular  number  of  syllables,  was  con- 
sidered too  stiff  and  unnatural;  and,  to  the  present 
day,  there  remains  in  their  poetry  (which,  exhibits, 
for  the  most  part,  the  national  peculiarities)  a  free 
and  unrestrained  style,  which  neither  requires  lines 
equal  in  their  number  of  syllables,  nor  assonance, 
nor  rhyme,  but  rests  upon  certain  laws  of  accen- 
tuation. 

II.  Peter  the  Great  endeavoured  to  advance  lite- 
rature by  technical  aids.  For  this  purpose  he 
patronised  the  press,  and,  in  1704,  himself  invented 
a  set  of  written  characters  for  the  Russian  language, 
which,  being  similar  to  the  Roman  characters, 
might  make  the  communication  and  interchange  of 
thoughts  with  the  rest  of  Europe  more  easy.  With 
this  character  the  first  Russian  newspaper  was 
printed,  in  1705,  in  the  ecclesiastical  press  at 
Moscow.  The  ukase  press  was  established  in  171 1, 
and  from  it,  in  1714,  proceeded  the  first  St  Peters- 
burg gazette.  Translations  of  foreign  works,  for 
the  roost  part  German,  were  intended  to  excite  a 
love  of  reading;  and  he  hoped,  by  means  of  the 
young  Russians,  whom  he  sent  abroad  to  travel,  to 
convince  his  people  of  the  advantages  of  education. 
At  his  death,  he  left  fifty-one  schools  for  the  people, 
fifty-six  schools  for  the  garrisons,  and  twenty-six 
other  institutions  for  the  children  of  the  clergy, 
which,  however,  had  little  perceptible  influence 
upon  the  great  work  of  civilization.  It  was,  how- 
ever, less  attachment  to  ancient  usage,  that  opposed 
the  effect  of  his  labours  on  a  people  very  suscepti- 
ble of  impressions,  than  the  artifices  of  the  state 
officers,  to  whom  the  public  improvement  was,  fre- 
quently at  least,  an  object  of  little  importance. 
(See  Acadendet.')  The  academy  of  sciences,  from 
1725,  promoted  the  scientific  direction  which  intel- 
lectual cultivation  had  taken,  because  the  want  of 
a  national  literature  had  not  yet  been  felt.  Estab- 
lishments for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  and  edu- 
cation increased  daily  by  imperial  liberality,  and 
Catharine  II.,  by  the  patronage  which  she  bestowed 
upon  the  arts  and  sciences,  greatly  contributed  to 
the  advancement  of  her  nation.  The  endeavour  to 
rival  foreign  countries  became  general,  and  those  of 
the  nobility  and  public  officers  who  were  capable 
of  intellectual  enjoyment,  gave  themselves  up  to  it 
with  such  zeal  that  Paul  I.  became  alarmed,  and 
ordered  the  communication  with  foreign  countries 
to  be  stopped.  Alexander  I.,  in  the  first  years  of 
his  reign,  established  literary  institutions  and  popular 


sclio<^,  took  care  that  the  clergy  should  f>e  mere 
thoroughly  educated,  and  patronised  talent  with 
imperial  liberaUty.  Sopikoff,  in  his  JEssot  de  Biblio~ 
graphie  Busse  (St  Petersburg,  1813—1823,  in  6 
vols.),  has  enumerated,  alphabetically,  13,249  ori- 
ginal works  and  translations  published  in  Russia,  in 
the  Sclavonian  and  Russian  languages,  from  the 
establishment  of  the  press  (in  1553]^  to  1823. 
Since  the  year  1820,  in  which  alone  3400  works 
appeared,  among  which  nearly  half  were  transla- 
tions  (more  than  800  from  the  French,  and  483 
from  the  German),  the  annual  number  has  very 
much  decreased.  In  1824,  only  264  works  were 
published,  most  of  which  were  translations,  parti- 
cularly historical  and  geographical  works,  poems, 
and  romances. 

IIL  Poetry.  With  all  the  imitation  of  the  poeti- 
cal forms  of  foreign  countries,  the  national  song 
has  always  maintained  an  honourable  rank,  and 
celebrates  love  and  war,  games,  church  festivals, 
and  banquets.  Among  the  older  ones,  those  of  the 
Cossack  Semen  Klimoffskij  (who  died  in  1725)  are 
much  esteemed:  a  collection  of  such  as  yet  enjoy  a 
high  reputation,  is  to  be  met  with  in  OstolopofTs 
Dictionary  of  ancient  and  modem  Poetry  (St 
Petersburg,  1821),  in  which  the  names  of  Dmi- 
trieff,  Neledinskij-Melezkij,  Karamsin,  and  Shu- 
koffskij,  are  distinguished  above  all  others.  Since 
the  Russian  prosody  became  more  settled  by  means 
of  KnUs  Constantine  Demetrius  Kantemir  (q.  v., 
who  died  in  1744),  every  kind  of  poetry  has  been 
attempted,  from  the  dithyrambic  to  the  madrigal. 
The  popular  songs  of  the  Russians,  which  are 
preserved  among  the  common  people,  belong  to 
the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  and  the  empress 
Elizabeth,  who  herself  wrote  verse.  The  lyric 
department  has  been  particularly  successful.  We 
must  likewise  mention  the  philosophic  odes  and 
epistles  of  the  prince  Ivan  Michailowitsch  Dolgor- 
ucki  (who  died  in  the  year  1823),  under  the  title 
of  the  Existence  of  my  Heart.  Poetical  tales,  for 
which  the  old  traditions  furnish  many  materials, 
have  been  written  by  Sumarokoff,  Kriloff,  Batjus- 
chkoff,  Dmitrieff,  and  Shukoffskij.  The  Russian 
theatre  was  first  established  in  1758.  In  this  year, 
there  was  a  private  theatre  erected  at  Yaroslav, 
which  was  soon  transferred  to  the  royal  residence, 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  predilection  of  Catha- 
rine II.  for  the  drama,  soon  won  the  favour  of  the 
people.  Sumarokoff  wrote  the  first  regular  tragedy , 
and  was  succeeded  by  Kniashjnin.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished dramatic  ivriter,  Wladimir  Oseroff.  has 
had  the  honour  of  having  his  works  often  translated. 
His  (Edipus  (Petersburg,  1805),  his  Dmitrij  the 
Donian,  his  Fingal,  and  the  Rosloff  of  Kniashjnin, 
are  considered  the  most  important  specimens  of 
tragic  literature.  Kniashjnin  has  also  accomplished 
much  in  comedy.  The  genius  of  the  Russians,  fo 
sensible  to  the  ridiculous,  and  so  capable  of  imita- 
tion, would  lead  us  to  expect  a  rich  harvest  in 
comedy,  if  the  readiness  with  which  they  adopt 
every  thing  foreign  did  not  check  the  productive- 
ness of  native  talent.  The  opera  in  a  court,  which, 
like  the  Russian,  delights  in  splendour,  must  natu- 
rally excite  a  lively  interest*  The  first,  written  by 
Sumarokoff,  was  performed  at  St  Petersburg  in 
1764;  and,  since  that  time,  there  have  continually 
been  authors  in  this  department  of  the  drama.  In 
didactic  poetry,  Keraskofi^s  Fruits  of  the  Sciences 
formerly  were  in  much  repute.  At  the  presciit 
time,  the  fables  of  Dmitrieff,  Chemnitzer,  and 
'  Kriloff  have  gained  many  admirers.    Of  KrilofTs 
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Rosuan  £fcb1es  (St  Peteniburg,  1826,)  a  part  has 
been  published  in  the  Russian  language  at  Paris, 
with  a  French  translation,  by  count  Orloff.  The 
minor  apedes  of  poetry  find  a  read^  admission  into 
the  twenty-one  Russian  literary  journals  (which 
urere  in  circulation  in  1824,  throughout  the  capital), 
and  are  very  acceptable  to  the  literary  public,  whidi 
a  yet  sihalL 

See  N.  von  Gretsch's  ManMal  of  the  Eusgian 
Literature,  or  a  CoUecium  of  Specimens  from  poeti- 
colarndproee  Writers  (St  Petersburgh,  1821,  in  4 
%oU.),  and  Borg's  Poetical  Productions  of  the  Rus- 
tioM*  (Rigna,  1823,  in  2  vols.),  both  in  German; 
aLio  Bowring*s  Specimens  of  the  Russian  Poets  (2d 
edition,  London,  1821),  and  Duprd  de  St  Maure's 
AntkologU  Russe  (Paris,  1823).  A.  Oldekop's  St 
Pet4^^sbllrg  Journal  is  likewise  to  be  recommended 
to  all  friends  of  literature,  on  account  of  the  coUec- 
tionit  tberein  published.  Among  the  periodicals, 
tiiose  which  inake  us  acquainted  with  tiie  internal 
condition  of  the  empire — as  Bulgarin's  Northern 
Archives;  the  Siberian  Herald  of  Sspaszkij;  the 
Son  of  the  Country,  by  Gretsch ;  and  the  Promoter 
cf  Knowledge — are  worthy  of  notice. 

IV.  Prose.  Russian  prose  is  undoubtedly  infe- 
rior to  the  poetry  of  the  same  language.  Li  pulpit 
ontory,  in  which  its  first  progress  was  made,  a 
bombastic  rhetoric  has  prevailed,  which  is  often  ac- 
companied with  little  intrinsic  merit,  as  the  homilies 
of  Fcofiui  Prokopowitsch  (who  died  in  1736),  of 
Gedeoo,  Platon,  Anastasij,  Georgij,  Protoiereni 
Lewanda,  Miebajl  the  metropolitan,  Filaret,  and 
others,  ^undanily  prove.  Lately,  a  hypocritical 
rather  than  pious  tone  has  passed  from  these  homi- 
lies into  political  writings.  The  secular  discourses, 
to  which,  for  example,  Lomonosoff  owes  his  cele- 
brity, are  partly  composed  in  a  panegyrical  style, 
which  leads  us  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the 
feeling  which  is  displayed.  LomonosofiTs  discourse, 
however,  on  the  character  of  Peter  the  Great,  de- 
livered April  26, 17^,  is  often  mentioned  as  a  mas- 
terpiece of  eulogy.  Karamsin's  oration,  delivered 
at  the  assembly  of  the  Russian  academy,  December 
5*  1818,  eorresponda  more  to  the  present  taste. 
Nicholas  Karamsin's  name  must  likewise  be  men- 
tiooed  with  dirtinction  in  almost  every  department 
of  descriptioiL  He  has  given  a  Russian  work  which 
may  be  honourably  compared  with  the  historical 
writings  of  any  nation.  A  great  number  of  the 
most  distinguidied  literati  and  statesmen  of  Russia, 
have  preferred,  in  their  works,  to  use  foreign  lan- 
guages rather  than  their  own.  Russia  has  not  yet 
produced  romances,  combining  originality  with  beauty 
of  description,  which  may  be  worthy  of  being  trans- 
lated into  foreign  languages.  Karamsin,  Shukoff- 
^kij,  and  Benizkij,  are  the  best  models  for  the  nove- 
list. The  Russian  accounts  of  voyages  and  travels 
deserve  the  attention  of  foreigners.  Since  the  first 
voyages  of  the  Russians  round  the  world,  in  the 
ships  Nadeschda  and  Neva,  under  the  command  of 
captain  Kruaenstem,  the  AJnerican  company  or  in- 
dividuals have  annually  sent  ships  to  the  north-west 
coast  cf  America;  and  Golownin's  Voyages  (1607 — 
1814) :  those  of  lieutenant  von  Kotzebue,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  count  Romanzoff;  those  of'  lieutenant 
LasarefiT;  those  of  Bellingshausen  and  Wassiljeff : 
tboae  of  lieutenant  Wrangel;  MurawiefiTs  travels; 
Broae&ki*s  researches  in  Tauria,  &c. — have  pro- 
duced Tcry  important  results  in  a  scientific  point  of 
view.  Manjr  of  them  exhibit  traces  of  the  improv- 
ing state  of  the  language,  in  passages  containing 
much  beauty  of  description.     The  Russian  acade- 


micians and  literati  (Frahn,  Krug,  Schmidt,  &c.) 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  Oriental  literature. 
Frahn,  at  the  expense  of  count  Romanzoff,  superin- 
tended the  collection  of  extracts  for  Hammer's 
work.  Sur  les  Origines  Russes,  extraits  de  Manu- 
scrits  Orientaux,  and  likewise  the  printing  of  Abul- 
ghasi's  Historia  Mongolorum  et  Tatarorum  (Kasan, 
1825).  Wolkoff  has  been  labouring  upon  a  diction- 
ary of  the  Tartar  language.  Senkoffski  has  pub- 
lished the  text  and  translation  of  the  Derbent- 
Nameh,  and  the  French-Arabic  lexicon  of  Berg- 
gren.  He  likewise  published,  in  the  Polish  Ian- 
guage,  a  Collection  of  ancient  Accounts,  in  the 
Turkish  Histories,  relative  to  the  History  of  Poland 
(Warsaw,  1824).  Professor  Boldyreff  has  likewise 
published,  at  Moscow,  a  Manual  of  the  Arabic  Lan- 
guage, (1824),  and  a  Persian  Chrestomathy  (in  2 
vols.,  1826.)  In  1825,  eighteen  journals  were  pub- 
lished in  St  Petersburg,  and  seven  in  Moscow,  and 
six  almanacs.  Bestucheff's  and  Rylejeff's  Polestar, 
a  souvenir  for  1824,  and  the  Flowers  of  the  North, 
for  the  following  years,  have  met  with  decided  ap- 
probation. In  1826,  there  appeared  at  St  Peters- 
burg only  six  gazettes  and  fifteen  periodicals.  To 
promote  the  knowledge  of  Russian  literature,  Von 
Koppen  published  in  1825,  and  1826,  at  St  Peters- 
burg, a  bibliographical  paper.  The  society  of  the 
friends  of  Russian  literature,  established  in  St  Pe- 
tersburg in  1816,  the  founders  of  which  are  N. 
Glinka  and  N.  J.  Gretsch,  have  conducted  the  pub- 
lication of  a  collection  of  the  roost  distinguished 
native  productions  and  translations  (now  consisting 
of  16  vols).  See  the  Survey  of  the  most  modem 
Russian  Literature,  in  the  7th  volume  of  the  Annals 
of  Literature  (Jahrbucher  der  lAteratur),  published 
at  Vienna* 

RuMia,  Black;  formerly  a  subdivision  of  Lithu- 
ania, now  forming  the  Russian  governments  of 
Minsk  and  Grodno. 

Russia,  Great;  former  name  of  a  province  com- 
prising a  large  part  of  European  Russia,  extending 
from  the  Frozen  ocean  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
course  of  the  Don;  now  divided  into  nineteen 
governments. 

Russia,  Little;  name  of  that  part  of  Russia  lying 
south  of  Great  Russia;  now  forming  the  govern- 
ments of  Tchemigov,  Cherson,  Kiev,  Ekaterino- 
slav,  and  Poltava. 

Russia,  Red;  formerly  an  independent  duchy, 
which  belonged  to  Poland  afler  1396,  and  formed 
the  palatinates  of  Chelm,  Belcz,  and  Lemberg.  It 
now  belongs  chiefly  to  Austria,  but  partly  to 
Russia. 

Russia,  White;  was  a  part  of  Lithuania,  which 
now  forms  the  Russian  governments  of  Smolensk, 
Mohilev,  Vitepsk,  and  a  small  part  of  Minsk. 

RUSSIA  LEATHER  is  prepared  in  Russia, 
chiefly  from  cow-hides,  and  is  highly  esteemed  for 
its  flexibility,  durability,  and  impenetrability  by 
water.  The  red  leather  is  much  used  in  foreign 
countries  for  book-binding,  and,  although  it  is 
imitated  in  some  places,  the  Russian  is  distin- 
guished by  its  peculiar  odour.  The  best  is  made 
in  Astrachan,  and  it  now  forms  an  important  article 
of  export. 

RUSSIAN  HUNTING  MUSIC,  oe  HORN 
MUSIC.  This  consists  of  horns,  of  which  each 
produces  but  one  tone.  Twenty,  thirty,  or  even 
forty  performers,  have  each  a  horn.  These  horns 
vary  like  the  pipes  of  an  organ.  One  of  them 
sounds  only  every  C,  another  every  D,  &c., 
I  throughout  the  tune.     The  performers  are,  for  the 
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moet  part,  serfs,  aitd  so  well  skilled,  that  every  one 
sounds  his  note  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  when- 
eyer  it  is  necessary;  and  tibe  tones  of  the  different 
instruments  sound  as  if  thev  proceeded  from  a 
single  instrument.  The  Russians  have  carried  this 
music  to  such  a  pitch  of  excellence  as  to  execute 
pieces  of  Plcycl,  Uaydn,  and  Mozart,  and  likewise 
to  mark  the  distinctions  between  piano  and  cres- 
cendo, with  the  greatest  effect.  This  music  is 
heard  at  a  great  distance,  and  sounds,  when  far 
off,  like  a  harmonicon.  It  was  invented  by  Narisch- 
kin.  In  1763,  these  instruments  were  used,  with 
great  success,  at  a  festival  at  Moscow;  and  they 
afterwards  received  great  improvements. 

RUST  is  the  oxide  of  a  metal,  and  is  composed 
of  oxygen  combined  with  a  metal.     See  Oxygen. 

RUSTY  CRACKLE.     See  Blackbird. 

RUTA  BAGA,  oa  SWEDISH  TURNIP.  See 
Turnip. 

RUTHERGLEN;  an  ancient  royal  burgh  of 
Scotland,  situated  near  the  south  bank  of  the 
Clyde,  in  the  lower  ward  of  Lanarkshire,  about 
two  and  a  half  miles  south-east  from  Glasgow. 
The  name  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived  from 
RetUher,  one  of  the  early  kings  of-  Scotland;  by 
others,  from  the  British  Ruth-ir-glan,  signifying  the 
**  red  land  near  the  river."  The  place  was  made  a 
royal  burgh  by  David  I.,  about  the  year  1126,  and 
confirmed  by  his  grandson,  William  the  Lion,  some 
of  whose  charters  are  dated  at  Rutherglen.  Its 
privileges  and  immunities,  as  appears  from  the 
charters  yet  extant,  were  very  great.  These, 
however,  were  gradually  diminished,  as  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  rose  into  consequence,  and  the  town 
itself  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  make  head 
against  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  ^iy  of 
Glasgow.  In  1671«  a  new  tet  of  the  burgh  was 
obtained,  by  which  the  right  of  the  election  of 
magistrates  and  council  was  vested  in  the  burgesses. 
It  thus  possessed  a  more  open  system  of  suffrage 
than  any  other  burgh  in  the  kingdom,  until  the 
Municipal  Reform  Bill  placed  all  constituencies  on 
a  level.  The  church  of  Rutherglen,  a  very  ancient 
Gothic  structure,  dedicated  to  the  virgin  Mary, 
>va8  taken  dovm  in  1794,  and  the  present  one 
erected.  The  castle,  another  ancient  structure, 
which  sustained  several  sieges  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  was  burnt  by  order  of  the  regent  Murray, 
after  the  battle  of  Langside,  and  though  partially 
restored,  it  has  been  since  levelled  with  the  ground. 
Before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  Rutherglen, 
with  Glasgow,  Renfrew,  and  Dumbarton,  sent  one 
member  to  parliament.  It  now  joins  with  Kilmar- 
nock, Renfrew,  Port-Glasgow,  and  Dumbarton  ia 
sending  one.  Rutherglen  gives  the  title  of  earl  to 
the  marquis  of  Qnecnsberry.  The  fairs  of  this 
town  have  long  been  noted  for  a  great  show  of 
horses,  particularly  the  Lanarkshire  breed,  which 
are  esteeitaed  the  liest  draught  horses  in  Scotland ; 
they  are  held  on  the  last  Friday  in  April,  the  first 
Tuesday  in  May  after  Trinity  Sunday,  the  third 
Friday  m  July  and  August,  the  third  Monday  in 
October,  and  Uie  third  Friday  in  November,  all  old 
style.  Some  other  horse  markets  throughout  Scot- 
land are  regulated  by  those  fairs.  The  parish  of 
Rutherglen  extends  along  the  southern  border  of 
the  river  Clyde,  about  three  miles  in  length  and 
one  and  a  quarter  in  breadth;  the  surface  is  diversi- 
fied with  dight  elevations,  except  near  the  river, 
where  it  is  level ;  the  scenery  is  extremely  pleating; 
and  the  land  is  enclosed  and  well  cultivated.  Popu- 
lation of  the  burgh  in  1831,  4741;  of  parish,  762. 


See  Ure's  HiMory  of  Rutherglen  and  Etui  Kil- 
bride. 

RUTLANDSHIRE;  an  inbind  county  of  Eng- 
land,  the  snudlest  in  the  kingdom,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Leicestershire  and  Lincolnshire;  on 
the  east  by  the  latter  county;  on  the  south-east  by 
Northamptonshire ;  and  on  the  south-west  and  west 
by  Leicestershire.  Its  extreme  length  is  eighteen 
miles  from  east  to  west,  and  fifteen  from  north  to 
south.  Its  superficial  contents,  according  to  the 
trigonometrical  survey,  amount  to  149  square  miles, 
or  about  95,360  acres.  Nearly  half  the  huid  in 
the  county  is  under  tillage,  producing  wheat  of  a 
peculiar  fine  quality,  and  also  barley,  oats,  beans, 
peas,  turnips,  and  tares.  The  quantity  of  pasture 
is  said  to  exceed  that  of  the  arable  land.  Cheese 
is  an  important  product  of  this  county,  that  rich 
kind  called  Stilton  cheese,  being  made  in  Leigh- 
field  Forest,  and  in  the  fruitful  Vale  of  Catmose. 
There  are  some  extensive  orchards  in  Rutlandshire; 
and  the  woodlands  consist  of  about  three  thousand 
acres.  The  rivers,  besides  the  Welland  on  the 
south-eastern  border  of  the  county,  are  the  little 
river  Eye,  on  the  south-west,  which  rises  in  Lei- 
cestershire and  &lls  into  the  Welland;  the  Wash, 
or  Guash;  and  the  Chater,  which  also  joins  the 
Welland;  the  former  below,  and  the  latter  above 
the  town  of  Stamford.  These  streams  are  fed  by 
numerous  springs  and  rivulets  gushing  fit)m  the 
sides  of  the  hills,  and  communicating  fertility  to 
the  adjoining  county.  Between  Teigh  and  lilarket- 
Averton  is  a  chalybeate  spring,  which  at  one  time 
was  greatly  frequented;  and  there  are  various 
others  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  The  four 
hundreds  are  Alstoe,  East,  Martinsley,  and  Wrui- 
dike;  and  the  Soke  is  that  of  Oakham.  There  are 
no  boroughs,  and  the  only  market-towns  are  Oak> 
ham  and  Uppingham.  Population  of  Rutlandshire 
in  1821,  18,487;  in  1831,  19,385. 

RUYSCH,  Rachel,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
painters  of  fruit  and  flower  pieces,  was  bom  at 
Amsterdam  in  1664,  and  died  in  1750.  Her  pic- 
tures are  distingiushed  for  truth  and  splendour  of 
colouring,  united  with  great  finish. 

RUYSDAEL,  or  RUYSDAAL,  James,  one  of 
the  greatest  landscape  painters,  was  bom,  in  1635, 
at  l£irlem.  His  brother  Solomon  (bom  1616,  and 
known  for  the  beauty  of  his  representation  of  mar- 
bles,  Au!.^  seems  to  have  been  his  teacher.  James 
died  in  his  native  dty  in  1681.  His  aim  appears  to 
have  been  a  faithful,  but  poetical  conception  of 
gloomy,  and  sometimes  wild,  nature.  Landscapes 
with  dark  clouds  hanging  over  them,  church-yard«, 
or  thick  woods  after  a  thmider-sionn,  oucades  be- 
tween thick  foliage,  lakes  and  rivuleta  sumniDdcd 
by  overhanging  trees,  &c.,  are  his  subjects,  and  are 
represented  admirably.  The  figures  in  his  paintings 
were  executed  by  others. 

RUYTER,  Michael  Fitz  Adrian;  a  celebrated 
Dutch  admiral,  bora  at  Flushing  in  1607.  He  en- 
tered young  into  the  naval  service  of  his  country, 
and  rose  from  the  situation  of  cabin-boy  to  that  of 
captain,  in  1635.  He  was  sent,  in  1641,  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Portuguese,  who  had  thrown  off 
the  yoke  of  Spain ;  on  which  occasion  he  was  ap- 
pointed rear-admind ;  and,  two  years,  he  was  em- 
ployed against  the  Barbary  corsairs.  In  the  war 
between  the  Dutch  and  English,  which  commenced 
in  1652,  Ruyter  repeatedly  distinguished  himself, 
especially  in  the  terrible  battle  fought  in  February, 
1653,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Channel,  when  Blake 
(q.  v.)  commanded  the  English,  and  Tromp  (q.  v.) 
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and  Rayter  tlie  Dutch.  He  afterwards  served 
afrainst  the  Portuguese,  the  Swedes,  and  the  Alge- 
rines,  previously  to  the  naval  warfare  between 
England  and  Holland,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
He  comnmnded  in  the  great  battle  fought  in  the 
Downs,  in  June,  1666,  against  prince  Rupert  (q.  v.) 
and  the  duke  of  Albemarle  (see  Monk);  and,  in 
the  following  year,  he  insulted  the  Engush  by  his 
memorable  expedition  up  the  Thames,  when  he  de- 
stroyed Upnor  castle,  and  burnt  some  ships  at  Ghat- 
ham.  He  was  admiral  of  the  Dutch  fleet  at  the 
battle  of  Solebay  in  1672,  and  signalized  his  skill 
and  courage  on  severs!  other  occasions.  He  died 
in  the  port  of  Syracuse,  April  29,  1676,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  wound  received  in  an  engagement  with 
the  French,  a  few  days  before,  off  Messina.  His 
body  was  carried  to  Amsterdam,  where  the  states- 
general  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

RYE  fMeeaU  cerealej;  a  species  of  grain,  gene- 
rally considered,  in  temperate  climates,  next  in 
value  to  wheat.  It  is  a  grass,  from  four  to  six  feet 
high,  with  a  fibrous  annual  root,  producing  one  or 
several  slender  culms,  which  are  provided  at  their 
articulations  with  linear  and  smooth  leaves;  the 
flowers  are  greenish,  disposed  in  a  terminal  simple 
compressed  spike,  four  or  five  inches  in  length.  It 
i&  supposed  to  have  been  brought  origin^y  from 
the  Levant,  but  has  been  cultivated  in  Europe 
from  a  very  ancient  period.  Of  all  domestic  plants, 
it  has  been  the  least  altered  by  cultivation,  and  no 
permanent  variety  has  been  produced.  It  is  the 
only  species  of  the  genus.  Rye  succeeds  better  in 
cold  climates  than  wheat,  grows  in  a  greater  variety 
of  soila,  resists  severe  frosts  better,  and  arrives  at 
maturity  sooner.  All  soils  will  produce  rye,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  too  moist;  and  many  barren 
lands,  which  are  unsuitable  for  the  cultivation  of 
wheat,  may  be  sown  with  this  grain  to  advantage. 
The  time  of  sowing  is  earlier  than  with  any  other 
grain.  It  does  not  require  so  much  attention  dur- 
ing  its  growth  as  wheat,  and  the  ripening  varies 
according  as  the  season  is  more  or  less  warm  and 
fiivourable»  from  the  first  of  July  to  the  last  of  the 
month ;  but,  in  general,  it  precedes  wheat  by  fifteen 
or  twenty  days.  In  some  countries,  it  is  customary 
to  sow  in  March ;  but  it  rarely  produces  so  well  as 
when  sown  before  the  setting  in  of  the  winter.  In 
many  places,  it  is  cultivated  only  for  fodder,  which 
is  an  exceUent  plan,  as  cattle  are  often  in  want  of 
green  food  in  the  early  spring.  Rye  is  the  principal 
nistenance  in  the  greater  part  of  the  north  of 
Europe,  and,  after  wheat,  nourishes  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  population  of  that  continent.  Even 
in  more  than  bidf  of  France,  rye  bread,  either  pure 
or  mixed  with  wheat  in  equal  proportions,  is  the 
only  kind  to  be  procured.  Rye  bread  is  not  so 
nutritious  as  wheat,  but  has  more  flavour.  The 
fiuina,  or  meal,  differs  from  that  of  the  latter  in 
containing  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  gluten.  In 
the  north,  the  greater  part  of  the  ardent  spirits  is 
distilled  from  rye.  The  straw  is  long,  flexible, 
and  does  not  rot  so  easily  as  that  of  other  grain;  it 
it  used  by  brick-makers  and  collar-manufacturers, 
and  is  considered  an  excellent  material  for  the 
thatching  of  cottages  and  bams.  Rye  is  but  little 
cultivate  in  Great  Britain.  For  spurred  rye,  see 
Erpoi. 

RTE ;  a  borough-town  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Sussex,  and  one  of  the  cinque  port  towns.  It  is 
situated  sixty-three  nules  south-east  from  London, 
on  an  endnence  in  the  British  channel,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Bother.     The  commerce  carried  on 


here  is  chiefly  in  com,  coal,  hops,  oak-bark,  timber, 
and  wool;  ibe  herring  and  mackerel  fisheries,  in 
their  season,  afford  much  profitable  employment. 
Population  in  1831,  3,715. 

RYE  HOUSE  PLOT.  See  JRusseU,  Lord 
William,  and  Sidney,  Algernon, 

RYMER,  Thomas,  of  Eruldon  or  Earlston,  in 
Berwickshire,  otherwise  called  Thomas  the 
Rhymer,  was  a  poet  or  romancer,  who  flourished 
during  the  thirteenth  century.  To  this  day,  the 
name  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer  is  popularly  known 
in  Scotland  as  a  prophet;  and  it  is  only  by  a  late 
discovery  of  the  manuscript  of  a  metrical  romance 
called  "  Sir  Tristram,"  that  he  has  acquired  a  less 
exceptionable  claim  to  remembrance.  *'  The  Pro- 
phecies of  Thomas  the  Rhymer,"  were  published, 
in  Latin  and  English,  at  Edinburgh,  in  1615,  and 
have  been  repeatedly  reprinted,  copies  of  them  being 
still  to  be  found  among  the  country  people  of  Scot- 
land. The  romance  of  "  Sir  Tristram"  was  consi- 
dered to  be  lost,  till  a  copy  of  it  was  discovered 
among  the  Auchinlepk  manuscripts  belonging  to 
the  library  of  the  faculty  of  advocates,  Edinburgh, 
and  published,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  The  reader  is  referred  to  that  edi- 
tion for  all  that  is  to  be  learned  regarding  the  work 
and  its  author.  See  also  an  article  on  the  metrical 
romances  of  Sir  Tristram  in  No.  YII.  of  tbe 
'Foreign  Review.* 

RYMER,  Thomas,  a  critic  and  antiquary,  studied 
at  Cambridge  and  at  Gray's-inn.  In  1678,  he  pub- 
lished Edgar,  a  Tragedy,  and  vnote  a  work  entitled 
a  View  of  the  Tragedies  of  the  last  Age.  Succeed- 
ing Shadwell,  in  1692,  as  royal  historiographer,  he 
employed  the  opportunities  afforded  him  by  his  of- 
fice, to  make  a  collection  of  public  treaties,  which 
he  began  to  publish  in  1704,  under  the  title  of 
Peedera,  Conveniiones,  et  cujuscunque  Generis  Acta 
publica,  inter  Reges  Anglia  et  alios  Principes  (15 
vols.,  folio,  five  more  being  added  by  Robert  Sand- 
erson).    Rymer  died  in  1713. 

RYSBRACH,  John  Michael,  a  statuary,  was 
the  son  of  a  painter  of  Antwerp,  in  which  city  he 
was  bom  in  1694.  He  went  to  England  early  in 
life,  and  derived  considerable  reputation  and  profit 
from  the  exercise  of  his  art,  of  which  Westminster 
abbey,  and  other  cathedral  churches,  contain  speci- 
mens, among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  monu- 
ments  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough ;  while  others,  and  especially  busts,  enrich 
the  best  private  collections,  the  heads  of  English 
worthies  at  Stowe,  and  in  the  Hermitage  at  Rich- 
mond,  being  of  the  number.  His  death  took  place 
in  1770. 

RYSWICK;  a  village  and  castle  situated  in 
South  Holland,  a  league  from  the  Hague,  where 
the  peace  of  Rysvack  was  concluded  September 
20  and  October  30,  1697.  Louis  XIV.  had,  in 
1688,  attacked  the  German  empire  in  order  to 
anticipate  the  league  of  Augsburg  (the  object  of 
which  was  to  set  bounds  to  his  conquests^,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  frustrate  the  designs  of^  William 
III.,  the  stadtholder  of  Holland,  to  place  himself 
on  the  British  throne.  When  William  landed  in 
England  (November  8,  1688),  Louis  declared  war 
against  Holland:  He  had  already  conquered  the 
provinces  on  the  Rhine,  when  the  emperor  Leopold 
and  the  states-general  concluded  a  league  against 
France  (Vienna,  May  12,  1689),  to  which  Great 
Britain,  Spain,  and  Savoy  acceded.  The  war  was 
carried  on  by  France  on  land  with  great  success. 
Marshal  Luxembourg  conquered  the  Spanish  Nether- 
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lands,  and  Cattinat  was  victorious  in  Italy.  But 
the  landing  of  the  French  in  Ireland,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  deposed  James  II.,  proved  unfortu- 
nate, and  the  French  fleet  under  marshal  Tourville 
was  totally  defeated  by  the  English  and  Dutch, 
under  the  command  of  admiral  Russell,  near  La 
Hague,  May  29,  1692.  Since  that  time,  the 
British  iiaval  power  has  always  maintained  an 
ascendency  over  the  French.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  duke  of  Vendome  conquered  Catalonia,  and, 
August  7,  1695,  also  Barcelona.  This,  and  the 
wish  of  Louis  to  dissolve  the  great  European 
league,  before  the  Spanish  throne  should  become 
vacant,  hastened  the  conclusion  of  a  peace.  Savoy 
had  already  concluded  a  separate  peace  with  France, 
at  Turin,  August  29,  1696,  and  connected  herself 
with  that  power.  Upon  this,  Sweden  mediated 
the  general  peace  at  the  congress  held  at  Ryswick, 
from  May  9,  1697,  until  September  20  of  the  same 
year,  when  England,  Spain,  and  Holland  signed  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  France.    Louis  XIV.  restored 


all  his  conquests  in  Catalonia  and  the  Spanish 
.  Netherlands,  with  the  exception  of  eighty-two 
places,  which  had  been  taken  by  the  process  of  re- 
I  union  (see  Louis  XIV,),  and  acknowledged  William 
I  III.  as  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The 
emperor  and  empire  first  signed  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  France,  October  30.  Louis  restored  all  the 
places  which  he  had  taken  possession  of  in  Germany 
by  the  process  of  reunion  (see  Louig  XIV.),  with 
the  exception  of  those  which  were  situated  in 
Alsace,  the  sovereignty  of  which  was  conceded  to 
him.  He  likewise  retained  the  free  city  of  Stras- 
burg,  which  was  taken  in  1681.  The  clause  of 
the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  Catholic  religion,  which  had  been 
introduced  into  the  1922  places  now  restored  by 
the  French,  was  to  remain  as  it  then  stood,  gave 
much  dissatisfaction  to  the  Protestants.  ^France 
restored  all  her  conquests.  The  navigation* of  the 
Rhine  was  declared  free.  See  Actet  et  Memoires 
des  NSffociatioM  de  ia  Pair  de  Rytwik  (in  5  vols.) 


S. 


S ;  the  nineteenth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet, 
representing  the  hissing  sound  produced  by  emitting 
the  breath  between  the  roof  of  the  mouUi  and  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  placed  just  above  the  upper 
teeth,  so  that  the  air  is  driven  through  the  teeth. 
From  this  circumstance,  s  has  sometimes  been 
reckoned  among  the  Unguals  (as  the  tongue  is 
essential  in  its  pronunciation),  sometimes  among 
the  dentals  (as  the  teeth  co-operate  in  producing 
the  hissing  sound).  It  is  also  one  of  the  semi- 
vowels, as  it  can  be  pronounced  without  the  assis- 
tance of  a  vowel,  and  the  sound  be  prolonged 
indefinitely, like  /,  m,n,r:  and MissuU, in  Blartian, 
does  not  allow  it  to  be  a  letter,  but  only  a  nbiiuM 
(hissing.)  In  pronouncing  s,  tlie  breatb  may  be 
driven  with  more  or  less  violence  over  the  end  of 
the  tongue;  hence,  in  most  lan^^uages,  it  has  a 
twofold  pronunciation — sharp,  as  m  sack,  sm,  this, 
thus;  and  soft,  as  in  muse,  wise.  The  German 
Sinn  (pronounced  zin),  and  Maus  (pronounced 
mouse),  and  the  French  soit  and  base,  are  also 
examples  of  these  two  sounds.  In  German,  the  t 
is  soft  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable,  and  sharp  at 
the  end  or  in  the  middle,  while  the  contrary  b 
usually  the  case  in  English.  But  in  some  parts  of 
Germany  (e.  g.  Holstein)  s  at  the  beginning  is 
sharp.  But  the  Germans  have,  besides,  a  peculiar 
character  for  the  sharp  s,  being  a  contraction  of  sz, 
which,  when  words  containing  it,  are  printed  with 
Roman  characters,  is  changed  into  ci,  as  Boss, 
Mass — an  inconvenient  contrivance,  as  the  ss,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  German  rule,  always  gives 
the  preceding  vowel  a  short  pronunciation,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  sz.  It  is  a  fundamental  rule 
of  etymology,  that  if  a  word  begins  with  two  or 
more  consonants,  the  last  of  them  only  belongs  to 
the  root,  though  the  others  are  not  always  useless 
additions.  This  rule  is  particularly  true  of  words 
beginning  with  s  fidlowed  by  one  or  more  conso- 1 


nants;  e.  g.  sUme,  from  lime,  Latin  limus,  in  German 
Zehm  and  Leim,  which,  instead  of  sUme,  has  Sckleim 
(pronounced  shlime).  The  German  stumm,  for  the 
Ei^lish  dunUf,  which,  in  German  (formerly  also 
written  damb,  now  dumm),  signifies  stupid  (one 
"  who  has  not  much  to  say  for  himself"),  slippery 
(in  German  schlupfrig),  from  the  Latin  lubricus. 
In  both  these  cases,  the  s  has  an  intensitive  power, 
which,  in  fisct,  it  has  very  often,  and  of  which 
numberless  instances  are  found  in  all  languages. 
But  it  is  often  put  before  words,  apparently  without 
this  meaning;  as  in  Servus,  from  the  ancient  Roman 
Erus,  Eruus.  The  Greeks  made  Sqfthians  of  the 
Kytki,  TiJin  (in  German  Zutn)  is  of  the  same  root 
with  the  Latin  stannum.  The  Greek  St,  «Aj«i>  iXn 
and  iim^  became  with  the  Latins  sus,  sol,  nflvia,  and 
sudor.  This  easy  addition  of  s  to  words  is  also  the 
cause  of  its  playing  so  prominent  a  part  in  the 
declension  of  substantives  and  verbs  in  many,  per- 
haps most  languages.  Notwithstanding  the  predo- 
minance of  this  letter  in  most  languages,  particu- 
hirly  in  English,*  tiie  people  of  the  South  sea 
islands  cannot  pronounce  it  at  all,  and  say,  for 
instance,  instead  of  EUis,  Elliki,  The  sounds  of 
the  letters  s,  r,  t,  sh  and  th  (which,  in  fact,  repre- 
sents but  a  simple  sound,  though  written  with  two 
characters  in  Engliith,  whilst  the  Spaniards  have  one, 
the  z),  are  all  produced  by  a  very  similar  motion  of 
the  organs;  and  hence  the  frequent  change  of  the  s 
into  the  other  letters.  (See  the  articles  B  and  7*.) 
The  sound  th  is  the  transition  between  s  and  ti 
hence  the  third  person  singular  of  the  present  tense, 
ending,  in  German,  in  t,  ended  formerly,  in  English, 
in  th,  and  now  in  s;  e.  g.  has,  hath  (Germ,  hat); 


•  If  yoa  bear  two  pmom  coovnviiiir  In  RncHth  t  rarh  m 
dittanr«  that  nothiny  but  the  gnurtl  toand  of  tb«  diirourM* 
r««chf«  your  rar,  they  •mm  to  be  engnfTMl  In  ft  continual 
hiwiinir.  from  the  frpquent  ntrumnce  of  th«  ».  The  mnstnot 
r«*p«*titinn  <>r  tlii«  tound  praduen  a  very  had  effert  In  K»ffli»li 
vocal  moik. 
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hrutps,  hringetk  (Germ,  bringet),  S  u  ao  nearly 
ttkin  to  r,  that  VaUrii,  I^aii,  ara,  Cttrmen,  laret,  and 
iiumeroua  other  words,  were  originally  written  Va- 
2em,  /Wii,  a»a,  cagmeMj  Uuet,  The  Sweidish  and  Eng- 
lish hare  b  in  German  HoMe.  S  often  alternates 
with  the  sound  th  (written  in  German  sch) ;  and 
some  German  tribes,  particularly  the  SuaUans, 
change  the  s  regularly  into  scA,  when  it  precedes 
another  consonant:  thus  they  say  biacht  and  ha$cht 
(pronounced  Insht  and  hatht)  for  bist  and  hast;  and 
even  in  High  German,  t,  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word,  followed  by  another  consonant,  is  generally 
pronounced  sk;  this,  in  fact,  was  long  considered 
by  many  correct;  but  at  present,  we  think,  the 
weight  of  opinion  is  in  favour  of  the  simpler  sound 
of  «.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  s,  that  it  may  be  sounded 
before  all  the  simple  consonants — a  circumstance 
which  makes  it  so  formidable  a  letter  to  lexi- 
cographers and  encyclopsdists.  S  signified  seven, 
according  to  the  verse: — 

S  vera  arfUtkoa  uumeratoi  signiJSeabU, 

Among  the  Greeks,  r  signified  200,  and  f  denoted 
200,000;  the  aigma  joined  to  the  tou,  i.  e.#T,  de- 
noted 6.  The  samech  of  the  Hebrew,  b,  denoted 
50,  and  with  two  points  above,  9,  it  signified 
50,000.  S  is  the  common  abbreviation  for  tocietag 
and  soet'iu  (fellow).  8.  S.  stands  for  sancHuimus ; 
S.  D.  for  tahUem  dixit;  S.  P.  D.  for  talutem  pluri- 
wtam  dixit;  S.  P.  Q.  R  for  the  famous  Menatua  po- 
pmhuque  Romamu.  S.,  in  geography,  stands  for 
atmih;  in  music, for  $olo (alone),  as  T.  for  tutti  (all). 
On  French  coins,  S  sigiufies  Rheims.  See  Abbre- 
riatiomt. 

8AADL     SeeSadi. 

SAALE;  the  name  of  sereral  German  rivers, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  that  which  rises  in 
the  Fichtelgebirge  in  Bavaria,  and  falls  into  the 
Elbe  south  of  Barby.  Several  considerable  places 
are  situated  on  it,  as  Jena,  Naumburg,  Merseburg, 
Halle,  Ace.  It  is  navigable  to  Halle,  and  it  is  in- 
tended  to  make  it  so  to  Naumburg. 

8AAR  LOUIS  (in  the  time  of  the  French  re- 
Tolotion  called  SarreUbre);  the  Prussian  fortress 
nearest  France,  on  the  river  Sarre,  belonging  to  the 
government  of  Treves.  Including  the  garrison,  it 
has  7000  inhabitants.  Vauban  fortified  the  town 
for  Loub  XIV.  In  1614,  it  was  ceded  to  Prussia. 
Loo.  G^  50'  £.;  kt  49*»  20^  N. 

8ABAANS;  the  ancient  name  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  modem  Yemen,  in  Arabia.  Their 
capital  was  Saba. 

SAB^ANS.     See  Sabiant, 

8ABA1SM  (from  the  Hebrew  Zaba^  lord,  from 
which  God  is  called  Zebaotk^  Lord  of  the  heavenly 
hosts,  berauMe  the  stars  or  powers  of  heaven  are 
railed  the  hottt  of  God) ;  that  religion  which  wor- 
ships the  heavenly  bocues,  especiidly  the  sun  and 
moon.  The  connexion  of  these  with  the  constant 
changes  in  nature,  and  with  the  condition  of  men, 
produced  the  idea  of  their  divinity;  and  the  actual 
or  symbolical  connexion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and 
certain  animals  and  plants,  as  well  as  the  powers  of 
nature,  which  are  active  in  them,  invested  the  lat- 
ter also  with  a  divine  character,  and  made  them 
objects  of  worship  to  the  adherents  of  Sabaism. 
The  sexual  relations  of  living  creatures  gave  rise 
to  the  fundamental  idea  of  generation,  conception 
and  production,  which  predominates  in  the  In- 
dian mythology,  and  became  united  with  the  doc- 
trines of  Sabaism;  and  thus  the  latter  received 
that  character  which  we  find  it  to  have  in  the  my- 


thology of  Western  Asia.  Egypt,  Arabia,  and 
particularly  the  region  bounded  east  by  the  Euphra- 
tes and  Tigris,  west  by  the  Mediterranean,  and 
north  by  the  Black  sea,  were  the  countries  where 
Sabaism  prevailed  in  times  previous  to  Christianity : 
and  even  the  Hebrews  often  showed  an  inclination 
towards  it.  The  religious  history  of  the  Chal- 
dfeans,  Assyrians,  Syrians,  and  tribes  of  Asia  Minor, 
as  given  in  Wagner's  Contributions  towards  a 
general  M3rthology  of  the  ancient  World,  in  Gor- 
res's  History  of  Mythuses,  in  Creuzer's  ISymboUkf 
and  in  Baur's  StfmboliM,  shows  the  justice  of  the 
reproaches  which  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment heap  on  the  sensual  worship  of  these  hea^ 
thens. 

SABBATARIANS;  those  Christians  who  keep 
the  seventh  day  as  others  do  Sunday;  chiefly  found 
among  Baptists.  They  hold  that  iJie  sabbath  was 
estabHshed  by  divine  authority,  and  changed  from 
the  seventh  day  to  the  first  day  of  the  week  by 
hunum  authority  only. 

SABBATH  (a  Hebrew  word  signifying  rest)  is 
the  day  appointed  by  the  Mosaic  law  for  a  total 
cessation  from  labour,  and  for  the  service  of  God, 
in  memory  of  the  circumstance  that  God,  having 
created  the  world  in  six  days,  rested  on  the  seventh. 
For  the  manner  in  which  the  Jews  kept  it,  and 
the  awful  consequences  of  neglecting  it,  we  refer 
the  reader  to  the  Old  Testament,  Lev.  xxvi.  34, 
35;  Neh.  xiii.  16—18;  Jer.  xvii.  21;  Ezek.  xx. 
16,  17;  Numb.  xv.  23—36.  A  law  so  strictly  en- 
joined, and  whose  observance  is  of  so  public  a  cha- 
racter, was  naturally  kept  by  the  Pharisees  with 
the  utmost  strictness,  in  its  outward  forms,  so  that 
they  reproached  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  who 
taught  that  religion  had  its  seat  in  the  heart,  and 
that  God  must  be  worshipped  in  spirit,  with  break- 
ing the  Sabbath  when  he  healed  the  sick  on  that 
day.  His  rebuke  of  their  hypocrisy  is  contained 
in  John  v.  16,  and  Matthew  xii.  I  et  seq* 

Sabbath  also  sigiufies,  in  the  Bible,  the  eternal 
rest  of  God ;  also  holy  days  in  general.  It  like- 
wise came  to  signify  a  week. 

In  the  earliest  times  of  Christianity,  the  law  of 
the  Sabbath,  like  other  parts  of  the  Jewish  faith, 
could  not  be  received  into  the  new  religion,  except 
spiritualized  and  refined  like  the  sacrifices  and  other 
ceremonies.  Every  day,  the  whole  life  of  the 
Christian  had  become  a  Sabbath,  destined  for  the 
service  of  God.  St  Paul  explicitly  treats  the  re- 
verencing of  certain  days  as  invested  with  a  holy 
character  by  a  divine  ordinance,  as  Jewish  and  un- 
christian, and  as  a  return  to  the  servitude  of  the  law. 
The  first  communities  assembled  every  day;  e.  g. 
the  community  of  Jerusalem  for  common  prayer, 
meditation  on  the  Word,  communion  and  love- 
feasts.  Traces  of  these  daily  meetings  are  found 
even  later.  With  the  spread  of  Christianity,  how- 
ever, and  the  necessity  of  instructing  a  greater 
number,  the  appointment  of  a  certain  time  for  this 
service  became  necessary.  This  was  not  a  depar- 
ture from  the  spirituality  of  the  new  religion,  but 
only  an  accommodation  to  the  wants  of  mankind. 
In  the  same  way,  peculiar  persons  became  priests, 
though  all  Christians  had  an  equal  sanctity  of  charac- 
ter, and  the  departure  from  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
consisted  only  in  assuming  a  peculiar  spiritual  charac- 
ter for  the  priests.  The  gradual  adoption  of  forms  and 
ideas  from  the  Old  Testament  took  place  in  the  same 
way,  in  respect  to  the  Sabbath,  as  in  respect  to  the 
priesthood.  When  the  Montanists  intended  to  estab- 
lish new  fiists,  assigned  to  fixed  times,  they  were  re^ 
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minded  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians ;  but  Ter- 
tullian  treated  the  censure  of  St  Paul  as  attaching 
only  to  the  celebration  of  Jewish  festivals.  (Ter- 
tullian,  De  Jejuniis,  c.  14.)  The  weekly  and  yearly 
festivals  of  toe  Christians  originated  from  the  id^ 
of  following  Christ,  the  cruofied  and  the  arisen ; 
hence  the  festival  of  the  resurrection,  and  the  fasts 
preparatory  thereto.  In  each  week,  the  joyous 
festival  was  on  Sunday,  and  the  preparation  for  it 
was  on  Wednesday  and  Friday,  the  days  of  the 
Saviour's  passion.  This  point  of  view  is  necessary 
for  a  right  understanding  of  the  early  festivals. 
The  desire  of  distinguishing  the  Christian  from  the 
Jewish  observance,  early  gave  rise  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  Sunday,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  instead 
of  the  Jewish  Sabbath ;  the  first  trace  of  which  is 
found  in  Acts  xz.  7.  This,  however,  is  by  no 
means  conclusive,  because  the  community,  collected 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  might  easily  have  been 
assembled  by  the  near  departure  of  St  Paul ;  and 
still  less  can  be  proved  from  1  Corinth,  zvi.  2. 
Another  trace  is  in  the  Apocalypse,  i.  10,  as  here 
we  cannot  suppose  that  by  Lord's  day  is  meant  day 
of  judgment.  In  the  letter  of  Ignatius  to  the 
Magnesians  (chap,  ix.),  allusion  is  made  to  the 
Sunday  celebration,  as  the  symbol  of  a  new  life, 
consecrated  to  the  Lord,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
former  Sabbath.  Sunday  was  distinguished  as  a 
day  of  joy,  so  that  none  fasted  on  it;  people  prayed 
standing,  and  not  kneeling,  in  allusion  to  Christ 
having  raised  fallen  man.  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
the  latter  particularly,  were  sacred  to  the  memory 
of  the  Saviour's  passion.  Jewish-Christian  com- 
munities, however,  retained  the  celebration  of  the 
Sabbath,  though  they  adopted  also  that  of  Sunday, 
and  thus  it  became  customary,  in  the  Oriental 
church,  to  distinguish  this  day,  also,  by  not  fasting, 
and  by  praying  in  a  standing  posture :  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  Western  and  particularly  in  the  Roman 
church,  ia  which  the  opposition  to  Judaism  pre- 
vailed, the  custom  grew  up  of  using  the  Sabbath 
particularly  as  a  fast-day.  (TertuUian,  De  Jej., 
chap.  14.)  And  when,  at  a  later  period,  the  causes 
of  this  fasting  on  Saturday  were  lost,  legends  were 
invented  to  explain  it,  such  as  that  Peter  had  fasted 
on  this  day  to  prepare  himself  for  the  disputation 
with  Simon  Magus.  Tertullian  speaks  of  this  dif- 
ference between  the  Oriental  and  Western  churches 
with  much  moderation.  The  learned  Hippol>tus 
wrote,  at  the  be^nning  of  the  third  century,  on 
this  point  of  dispute.  (Hieronymus,  Ep,  72,  ad 
Vital.)  Constantine  the  Great  made  a  law  for  the 
whole  empire  (321  A.  D.),  that  Sunday  should  be 
kept  as  a  day  of  rest  in  all  cities  and  towns ;  but  he 
allowed  the  country  people  to  follow  their  work  on 
that  day.  In  the  year  538  (A.  D.),  however,  the 
council  of  Orleans  prohibited  country  labour;  but 
because  there  were  still  many  Jews  in  Gaul,  and 
the  people  fell  into  many  superstitious  uses  in  the 
celebration  of  the  new  Sabbath,  in  imitation  of  the 
practices  of  the  Jews,  the  council  declares  that  to 
hold  it  unlawful  to  travel  with  horses,  cattle  and 
carriages,  to  prepare  food,  or  to  do  any  thing  neces- 
sary  to  the  cleanliness  and  decency  of  houses  or 
persons,  savours  more  of  Judaism  than  of  Christiani- 
ty.'   The  reformation,  abolishing  so  many  of  the 
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festivals,  which  had  increased  in  the  Roman  church 
to  an  immense  number,  naturally  elevated  the  char- 
acter of  those  which  it  left,  as  Easter,  Christmas, 
&c,  and  Sunday;  but  Sundiay,  though  considered 
by  the  Lutherans  as  a  proper  day  for  religious  ser- 
vice, was  never  regarded  by  them  with  that  awe 
which  was  connected  with  its  observance  in  the 
Old  Testament.  It  is  with  them  a  day  of  rest  and 
enjoyment,  and  many  amusements  are  taken  by 
Protestants  on  the  European  continent,  during  that 
day,  which  people  there  would  think  improper  on 
week  days  appropriated  for  labour.  Calvinism, 
which  is  altogether  of  a  sterner  character  than 
Lutheranism,  may  have  induced  its  adherents  to 
observe  Sunday  more  strictly;  but  even  at  Geneva, 
the  Sunday  evening  is  spent  in  various  amusements, 
in  visiting,  dancing,  playing  foot-ball,  &c.,  and  the 
labours  of  husbandry  are  permitted  in  harvest  on 
Sundays.  The  custom  of  calling  Sunday  Sabbath 
indicates  the  inclination  to  transfer  the  character 
of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  to  the  Christian  Sunday. 
In  fact,  the  Puritans,  from  whom  it  has  descended, 
showed,  in  many  respects,  a  decided  inclination  io 
the  sternness  of  the  Old  Testament.  (See  Sab- 
batarians.)  So  much  did  they  consider  the  Chris- 
tian  Sunday  as  a  Jewish  Sabbath,  Uiat  a  controversy 
has  existed  as  to  the  time  when  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath begins,  many  clergymen  maintaining  that  it 
begins  at  sunset  on  Saturday ;  and  some  communi- 
ties have  acted  on  this  view  in  their  mode  of  ob- 
serving it. 

SABELLIANS.     See  Sabellius, 

SAfiELLIUS,  a  Christian  teacher  at  Ptolemais, 
a  native  of  Africa,  lived  about  250,  and  is  known 
as  the  founder  of  a  sect,  who  considered  the  Son 
and  Holy  Ghost  only  as  different  revelations  or 
manifestations  of  the  Godhead,  but  not  as  separate 
persons.  The  Trinity,  according  to  them,  is  but  a 
threefold  relation  of  God  to  the  world.  The  Loffoa 
of  John,  called,  by  the  church,  the  Son,  was  com- 
pared by  Sabellius  to  a  ray  emitted  from  the  sun, 
active  in  and  through  the  man  Jesus  Christ,  but  by 
no  means  a  separate  existence  from  the  one  God. 
The  Sabellians  were  suppressed  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury by  the  orthodox  church,  but  their  views  have 
always  found  adherents,  and,  even  now,  theologians 
exhibit  conceptions  of  the  Trinity,  coinciding  with 
that  of  Sabellius,  in  order  to  make  it  intelligible 
by  reason. 

SABIANS,  o»  CHRISTIANS  OF  ST  JOHN 
(likewise  called  Nazoretant  and  MendaanM\ ;  a  sect 
which,  according  to  tradition,  has  existed  trom  the 
time  of  John  the  Baptist.  The  members  at  present 
are  found  chiefly  in  Persia,  and  ccmsider  their  ori- 
ginal country  to  have  been  on  the  Jordan,  whence, 
they  say,  they  were  driven  by  the  Mohammedans 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and,  being 
persecuted  by  the  first  caliphs,  their  temples  de- 
stroyed, and  their  sacred  books  burnt,  they  fled  to 
their  present  residence,  and  some  also  to  India. 
Having  been  again  persecuted,  they  submitted  to 
the  Nestorian  bishop  in  Chaldsa,  and  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  called  Christians,  but  have  been  sepa- 
rated from  them  for  more  than  three  hundred  years. 
The  question,  whether  they  are  really  of  Galilvan 
origin,  and  are  derived  from  the  disciples  of  John 
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the  Baptist,  or  whether  they  formed  their  cloctrinefl 
from  a  mixture  of  the  Jeinsh,  Christian,  and  Per- 
liiaii  religions,  and,  having  chosen  John  as  an  object 
of  meditation  and  reverence,  afterwards  supposed 
him  to  have  been  their  founder,  is  difficult  to  decide. 
Tychaen  has  declared  for  the  latter  opinion;  yet 
the  argument  seems  stronger  in  favour  of  the  for- 
mer. In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  ac- 
cording to  Ignatius  a  Jesu  (Narratio  Originis^  &c., 
Chiittiamorum  S.  JbA.,  Rome,  1652),  there  were 
from  twenty  to  twenty -five  thousand  families 
of  them.  Five  religious  books  of  these  people 
are  known  to  us:  1.  The  Divan,  of  whiefa 
we  have  only  the  extracts  given  by  Ignatius. 
This  book  is  said  to  have  been  given  by  God  to 
the  angels  several  thousand  years  before  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  though  Mohammed  is  alluded  to 
ill  it.  2.  The  Book  of  Adam,  consisting  of  reve- 
lations brought  by  angels,  or  seons,  to  Adam,  and 
composed  of  eighty  or  ninety  discourses,  laudatory, 
didactic,  hortatory  and  prophetic.  3.  The  Book  of 
John,  or  Conversations  of  Angels.  Specimens  of 
this  are  given  by  Lorsbach.  The  bells  and  rosaries 
of  the  Christians  are  mentioned  in  it.  4.  Cholasteh, 
which  contains  the  means  and  conditions  of  salva- 
tion. 5.  The  Book  of  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac,  of 
an  astrological  character,  and  only  known  from  the 
account  of  Abiaham  Ecchellensis.  (Eutyckii  Vindic., 
i.  3.)  The  language  and  alphabet  of  these  books  are 
altogether  peculiar ;  the  former  is  an  AramsBan  dia- 
lect, equally  resembling  the  Syriac  and  Chaldean. 
Their  religious  doctrines  stand  in  the  same  relation 
to  tboae  of  Zoroaster,  that  Gnosticism  and  Maniche- 
ism  do,  except  that  they  give  to  John  the  Baptist 
the  elevated  rank  which  the  Gnosis  gives  to  Christ. 
The  latter  and  the  Holy  Ghost  they  look  upon 
with  the  same  contempt  with  which  the  Gnostics 
regarded  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament.  Their 
system  is  a  highly  complicated  doctrine  of  emana- 
tioaa,  on  which  the  influence  of  the  Jewish  cabala 
and  of  Mohammedanism  is  perceptible.  The  ori- 
ginal being  (like  the  endless  time  of  the  Zend- 
Avesta)  is  a  divine  ether  (Ferha)  of  unspeakable 
^deadoor.  Next  to  him  is  a  female  principle  (  Ajar) . 
ProB  these  two  proceeds  Mana  (the  lord  of  the  king- 
doai  of  light ) .  Then  follow  numerous  cons,  or  angels 
of  lights  and  opposite  to  the  kingdom  of  light  is 
that  of  darkaeas,  under  Ur,  with  seven  chief  evil 
spirits,  which  inhabit  the  seven  planets.  Their 
theology  ends  with  John  the  Baptist  (Anusch),  who 
rame  to  win  men,  by  baptiam,  for  the  kingdom  cH 
light.  He  was  produced  by  a  single  kiss  of  his 
Caher  Zachariah,  and  was  married,  hot  received  his 
chiUfea  out  of  the  Jordan,  one  of  the  first  elements 
of  light  in  their  theology.  Mohammed  is  the  last 
fiUse  prophet,  after  whom  no  other  will  appear. 
Thty  defuse  Mahommedans  more  than  Christians. 
The  best  part  of  their  doctrine  is  their  morals, 
foonded  on  the  repression  of  sensuality,  as  the  only 
condition  of  virtue.  The  elect  (they  allow  grada- 
tioaa  of  virtues  are  forbidden  to  enjo^  sensual  plea- 
tutt^  anging,  oandng,  Ace. ;  yet  matrimony  is  often 
praised.  Matrimonial  fideHty,  careful  education  of 
their  childrftn,  respect  for  the  first  born,  abatinenoe 
Irooi  usury,  Ibc.,  are  inculoated.  Their  priests  are 
divided  into  three  orders.  The  priestly  dignities 
are  hereditary,  descending  to  the  eldest  son.  Bap- 
tism is  their  most  solemn  rite.  It  is  the  indispens- 
able eoadition  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  is  ad- 
miaiftered  to  new-bom  children  and  adults.  The 
baptism  of  the  latter  takes  place  at  least  once  every 
year,  during  the  great  least  of  baptism,  which  lasts 


five  days4  They  have  also  a  kind  of  agape^  or 
love-feast.  Polygamy  is  not  prohibited  even  to 
priests.  Among  their  laws,  in  which  we  also  find 
some  resembling  the  Jewish,  is  one  which  prohibits 
mourning  for  the  dead;  but  prayers  are  offered  up, 
sermons  delivered,  and  alms  given.  Their  antipa- 
thy for  blue  is  remarkable.  A  pretty  complete  list 
of  works  relating  to  this  sect  is  given  in  Nosselt's 
Theolog.  Litteratur  (§474).  See  Norberg,  De 
Relig.  et  Lingua  SahaorunL,  m  the  3d  vol.  of  Canm, 
Soc,  Goth,  (1780);  Walch,  Ih  Sahads  (4th  vol. 
ibid.,  1781) ;  Norberg's  Codex  Nasareus  sen  Liber 
Adand,  Sfjriaee  tnaucriptus  Latineque  redditus  (t.  i. 
— iii.,  1815  and  1816);  Tittman,  Meletemaia  Sacra 
(Leipsic,  1816,  p.  15  et  seq.) 

SABINES  (Sabini);  an  old  people  of  Italy,  pro- 
bably the  descendants  of  the  Ausonians,  and  re- 
lated to  the  aborigines.  This  numerous  people, 
who  founded  many  colonies,  lived  in  the  Apennines, 
principally  occupied  with  the  care  of  herds.  Ho- 
race has  celebrated  their  honesty,  modesty  and  sim- 
plicity of  manners.  Their  country,  to  the  west, 
was  separated  from  Etruria  by  the  Tiber;  towards 
the  south,  by  the  river  Anio  (Teverone),  from  La- 
tium;  and  towards  the  north,  by  the  river  Nar,  from 
Umbria:  towards  the  east  dwelt  the  Sabine  colon- 
ies of  the  Vestini  and  Marrucini,  who  separated  it 
firom  the  Adriatic  sea:  it  therefore  embraced  the 
principal  part  of  the  mountainous  country  of  the 
Apennines.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  rich  in 
pasturage.  The  productions  are  oil,  fruits  and 
wines,  besides  acorns  in  abundance. 

SABINES,  Rape  of  the.     See  Romulus 

SABLE.     See  Wea$eL 

SACBUT;  a  bass  wind  instrument,  resembling 
the  trumpet,  and  so  contrived  as  to  be  capable  of 
being  drawn  out  to  difierent  lengths,  according  to 
the  acuteneSB  and  gravity  of  the  scale  required. 
The  sacbut  is  usually  about  eight  feet  long,  and, 
when  extended  to  its  full  length,  about  fifteen. 
There  are,  however,  sacbuts  of  different  sizes,  to 
execute  different  parts,  particularly  a  small  one, 
called  by  the  Italians  trombone  piccolo^  and  by  the 
Germans  kldne  AUe-Posauue,  proper  for  the  counter- 
tenor.  Respecting  the  sacbut  of  the  ancient  He- 
brews, commentators  have  differed  much.  Indeed, 
scarce  any  ancient  instrument  has  been  heard  of, 
for  which  the  sacbut  or  the  psaltery  has  not  fur- 
nished a  name. 

SACCHARINE.     See  Fermentation,  and  Sugar. 

S  ACCHINI,  Anthony  Maey  Gasparo,  was  bom 
at  Naples,  in  1735,  and  studied  music  under  Dur- 
ante. After  being  employed  in  Rome,  Venice,  and 
several  other  cities  of  lisly,  he  went  to  London, 
where  he  composed  Montezuma,  Per$eu»,  and  the 
Cid.  He  was  engaged  for  the  opera  in  Paris,  in 
1782,  where  his  (Edq}e  ^  Coionne  procured  him 
great  fimie  at  the  time  of  the  quarrel  between  the 
Gluddats  and  Piccinists.  He  died  in  1786,  leaving 
fifty  operas.  His  bust  stands  in  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome,  next  to  Raphael's. 

SACHEM.    In  North  America,  this  is  the  name 

given  by  some  of  the  Indian  tribes  to  their  cbieh 

Sagamore  is  a  word  of  similar  import  among  the 
Indians. 

SACHEVERELL,  Henby,  D.D.,  an  English 
divine  of  the  establishment,  exalted  into  tempo- 
rary importance  by  the  spirit  of  party,  was  educated 
at  Oxford.  In  1705,  he  was  appointed  preacher  of 
St  Saviour's,  South wark.  While  in  this  station,  he 
preached  his  two  fiimous  sermons,  in  1709,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  rouse  apprehensions  for 
b2 
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the  safety  of  the  church,  and  to  excite  hostility 
against  the  dissenters.  Being  impeached  in  the 
house  of  commons,  he  was  brought  to  trial  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1710,  and  sentenced  to  be  suspended  from 
preaching  for  three  years.  This  prosecution,  how- 
ever, excited  such  a  spirit  in  the  high  church  party, 
that  it  ultimately  overthrew  the  ministry  (see  BoU 
iybroke,  and  Harley),  and  established  the  fortune 
of  doctor  Sacheverell,  who,  during  his  suspension, 
made  a  sort  of  triumphal  progress  through  the  king- 
dom. The  same  month  that  his  suspension  ter- 
minated, he  was  appointed  to  the  valuable  rectory 
of  St  Andrew,  Holbom,  by  queen  Anne ;  and  such 
was  his  reputation,  that  the  copy-right  of  the  first 
sermon  which  he  afterwards  was  allowed  to  preach, 
sold  for  £100.  He  had  also  sufficient  interest  with 
the  new  ministry  to  provide  handsomely  for  a 
brother.  Little  was  heard  of  him  after  this  party 
ebuUition  subsided,  except  by  his  numerous  squalid 
bles  with  his  parishioners.  His  abilities,  even  ac- 
cording to  writers  on  his  own  side,  were  contempt- 
ible; and,  if  we  may  credit  doctor  Swift,  he  was 
despised  by  the  ministry  whom  his  notoriety  so  much 
contributed  to  support.     He  died  in  1724. 

SACHS,  Hans,  the  most  distinguished  master- 
singer  of  Germany,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  bom 
at  Nuremberg  in  1494,  and  was  by  trade  a  shoemaker. 
He  followed  his  business  and  made  verses  with  equal 
assiduity.  He  became  a  Protestant,  and  died  Jan. 
19,  1576.  His  complete  works  appeared  in  1570 
et  seq.,  in  five  folio  volumes.,  in  Nuremberg;  also 
in  1588,  ibid. ;  and  at  Keropton  in  five  4to.  vols. 
(1612—1616).  Busching  published  a  selection  of 
them  in  1828  (Nuremberg,  in  6  vols.).  He  posses- 
sed a  fruitful  genius,  and,  notwithstanding  the  rude- 
ness of  his  language,  his  poems  are  distinguished 
fornaivete,  feeling,  invention,  wit,  and  striking  de- 
scription. 

8  ACHSENSPIEGEL  (Aftrror  of  the  Saxotu) ;  a 
private  collection  of  legal  precepts  and  legal  customs, 
which  had  the  force  of  law  in  the  middle  ages  in 
Germany,  especially  in  the  north  of  Germany.  A 
Saxon  nobleman  (Epko  von  Repkau,  or  Eyke  von 
Repgow)  made  this  collection  in  1215  et  seq.  It 
enjoyed  great  authority  even  in  foreign  countries, 
as  Poland,  Denmark,  &c.,  though  the  pope  put  many 
obstacles  in  its  way,  and  though  it  was  but  a  private 
collection.  It  is  written  in  the  old  Saxon  dialect, 
and  is  of  much  value,  both  for  the  lawyer  and  the 
philologist.  The  study  of  it  has  been  revived,  of 
late,  in  Germanv,  and  Homeyer  published  a  critical 
edition  of  it  in  Berlin  (1827). 

SACK  (Mceo,  Spanish;  tec,  French;  dry);  a  ge- 
neral name  for  the  different  sorts  of  dry  wine,  more 
especially  the  Spanish,  which  were  first  extensively 
used  in  EngUuid  in  the  sixteenth  centurv.  Thus 
we  find  the  writers  of  that  time  speaking  of  "  sherry 
sack,*'  meaning  Sherry,  and  "  Canary  sack,"  for  the 
dry  wines  of  the  Canaries.  Henderson  gives  some 
curious  information  on  this  point,  on  which  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  confusion  and  dispute. 
(Ancient  and  Modem  Wines,  p.  908,  seq.)  The 
practice  of  putting  sugar  into  wine,  which  we  often 
find  alluded  to  in  Shakspeare  and  other  writers,  was 
not  confined  to  the  sacks;  the  En^sh,  at  that  time, 
sweetened  all  their  wines. 

SACKVILLE,  Thomas,  (lord  Buckhurst  and 
earl  of  Dorset,)  an  accomplished  statesman  and  poet, 
was  the  son  of  Sir  Richard  Sarkville  of  Buckhurvt, 
in  the  parish  of  Witham,  in  Sussex,  where  he  was 
bom  about  1527.  He  was  first  of  the  university  of 
Oxford,  but  removed  to  Cambridge,  and  afterwards 


became  a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple.  At  both 
universities  he  was  distinguished  for  his  perfor- 
mances in  Latin  and  English  poetry,  and  in  the 
Temple  he  wrote  his  tragedy  of  Gorboduc.  Of  a 
poem  intended  to  comprehend  a  view  of  the  illus- 
trious but  unfortunate  characters  in  English  history, 
entitled  the  Mirror  of  Magistrates,  he  finished  only 
a  poetical  preface,  and  one  legend  on  the  life  of  the 
duke  of  Buckingham.  He  was  member  in  the  two 
first  parliaments  of  Elizabeth,  after  which  he  tra- 
velled. On  the  death  of  his  fiither,  in  1566,  be 
succeeded  to  a  large  inheritance,  and  was  soon  ^er 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  baron  Buck- 
burst.  He  was  then  imprisoned  owing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  favourite,  Leicester,  in  consequence 
of  a  report  in  disfavour  of  the  latter,  when  sent  on 
an  embassy  of  inquiry  into  his  conduct  in  Holland. 
In  1598,  he  was  joined  with  Burleigh,  in  negoda- 
tions  for  peace  with  Spain,  and  signed  the  treaty 
which  followed  with  the  states-general.  On  the 
death  of  that  minister,  he  succeeded  him  as  lord 
high  treasurer.  In  this  situation  he  was  instra- 
mental  in  discovering  the  dangerous  projects  of  the 
earl  of  Essex,  at  whose  trial  he  presided  as  high- 
steward,  in  which  office  he  conducted  himself  with 
great  prudence  and  humanity.  On  the  accession  of 
James  I.,  his  post  of  treasurer  was  confirmed  to 
him,  and  in  1604,  he  was  created  earl  of  Dorset. 
He  died  suddenly,  at  the  council  table,  in  April, 
1606,  at  an  advanced  age.  This  statesman  ranks 
among  the  most  pradent  and  able  of  the  ministers 
of  Elizabeth,  and  was  a  good  speaker,  and  a  still 
better  writer.  As  a  poet,  he  nvas  the  first  who  ap- 
proached to  perfection  in  the  English  heroic  stanza, 
and  gave  the  first  example  of  regular  tragedy  in 
blank  verse.  His  tragedy  of  Gorboduc,  or,  as  en- 
titled when  printed  in  1671,  the  Tragedie  of  Ferrex 
and  Forrex,  is  a  sanguinary  story  from  early  British 
history,  composed  with  little  pathos  or  attention  to 
dramatic  mles,  but  with  considerable  force  of  poeti- 
cal conception  and  moral  sentiment.  The  language 
is  also  pure  and  perspicuous,  and  free  from  the  tur- 
gidity  which  soon  after  prevailed. 

SACKVILLE,  Charles,  sixth  earl  of  Dorset 
and  Middlesex,  was  bom  Jan.  24,  1637.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  under  a  private  tutor,  and, 
after  making  the  tour  of  Italy,  was  chosen  member 
of  the  first  parliament  which  assembled  after  the 
restoration.  He  made  a  great  figure  as  a  speaker, 
but  declined  all  public  employment,  being  wholly 
engrossed  with  gallantry  and  pleasure.  He,  how- 
ever,  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  first  Dutch  war, 
in  1665,  and,  the  night  before  the  engagement,  com- 
posed his  celebrated  song  of  "  To  all  you  ladies  now 
at  land,"  which  is  esteemed  one  of  the  happiest  of  his 
productions.  He  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  his  uncle, 
James  Cranfield,  earl  of  Middlesex,  in  1674,  and,  in 
1675,  to  his  title  by  creation.  In  1677,  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  also  succeeded  him  in  his 
estate  and  the  title  of  Dorset.  He  utterly  disliked 
and  discountenanced  the  violent  measures  of  James 
II.,  and  early  engaged  for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who 
made  him  lord  chamberlain  of  the  household.  In 
1698,  on  the  decline  of  his  health,  he  retired  from 
public  affairs,  and  died  January  19,  1705 — 6,  leav- 
ing a  son  and  a  daughter,  the  first  of  whom  was 
created  duke  of  Dorset  in  1720.  Lord  Dorset 
wrote  several  small  poems,  which  are  included  in 
Chalmers's  collection ;  but  they  are  not  numerous 
enou^  to  make  a  volume  of  themselves.  He  was 
still  more  celebrated  as  a  patron  of  poets  and  of  men 
of  wit,  who  in  their  turn,  have  been  very  copious 
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in  their  puiygeric ;  a|Ml  Prior,  Drydeu,  Oongreve, 
■ad  Addison,  all  bear  testimony  to  his  merit.  He 
WIS  a  rery  able  critic;  and  Butler  owed  it  to  him 
that  the  court  relished  his  Hudibras.  His  own 
brief  productions  are  those  of  a  man  of  wit,  gay  and 
airy. 

S  ACKYILLE,  Oeorge  (viscount  Sackville),  was 
the  .third  son  of  the  first  duke  of  Dorset,  and  was 
bom  in  1716.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  college, 
Dublin,  served  with  reputation  at  the  battles  of 
Fontenoy  and  Dettingen,  and,  in  1758,  had  attained 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  The  following  year 
be  commanded  the  British  cavalry  at  the  batUe  of 
Minden,  under  prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick, 
whose  orders  to  advance  with  his  troops,  during 
the  engagement,  he  disobeyed,  either  from  cow- 
ardice or  misapprehension.  His  behaviour  was 
generally  attributed  at  home  to  the  former  cause, 
and  he  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  convicted  of 
dereliction  of  duty,  and  sentenced  to  be  dismissed 
from  the  service.  Under  the  administration  of 
lord  Bute,  he  was  restored  to  fovour.  In  1775,  be 
was  appointed  colonial  secretary  of  state,  and  held 
that  office  during  the  progress  of  the  war  with 
America.  On  relinquishing  his  post  in  1762,  he 
was  created  viscount.  For  a  considerable  part  of 
his  life,  he  was  called  lord  George  Germaine,  hav- 
ing taken  that  name  on  succeeding  to  an  estate  left 
him  by  lady  Elizabeth  Germaine,  who  died  in  1769. 
See  JtuuMs. 

SACLACTIC  ACID.     See  Afiicic  Acid. 

SACO;  a  river  of  America,  which  rises  in  the 
White  mountains,  and  runs  south-east  into  the  At- 
lantic, below  Saco,  in  Maine.  It  is  160  miles  long, 
and  has  fidls  of  seventy-two  feet  at  Hiram,  of 
twenty  feet  at  Lymington,  of  thirty  feet  at  Bux- 
ton, «id  of  forty-two  feet  at  Saco.  To  Saco,  six 
miles  from  its  mouth,  it  is  navigable. 

SACO;  a  post-town  and  port  of  entry  in  York 
county,  Maine,  United  States,  at  the  falls  on  Saco 
river.  It  is  fifteen  miles  south-west  of  Portland. 
Population  m  1830,  3219.  The  fells  at  this  place 
are  used  in  working  saw-mills  and  factories. 

SACRAMENT  (Latin,  sacramentum;  the  as- 
sumption of  an  obli^tion,  and  oath).  This  word 
received  a  reUgious  sense,  in  the  Christian  church, 
from  its  having  been  used  in  the  vulgate,  to  trans- 
late the  Greek  ft9^rn^»t.  Among  the  early  Latin 
ecclesiastical  writers,  sacramentumy  therefore,  signi- 
fies a  myatery,  a  symbolical  religious  ceremony;  but 
first  acquired  the  peculiar  sense  which  it  now  has 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  denoting  seven  par- 
ticular religious  rites.  The  Catholic  church  con- 
riders  a  sacrament  as  a  visible  token,  ordained  by 
Christ,  by  means  of  which  an  invisible  grace  is 
communicated  to  (Christians.  The  seven  Roman 
sacraments,  as  confirmed  by  the  council  of  Trent 
{^::m.  vii.),  are  1.  Baptism  (Matthew  xxviii,  19); 
2.  Confirmation  (Acts  viii,  14—21,  xix,  1-^);  3. 
the  Eucharist  (see  ZtortTs  Supper);  4.  penance 
( q.  v.) ;  5.  extreme  unction  (James  v,  14, 15) ;  6.  or- 
ders (Acts  vi,  1—7;  xiii,  1—4;  xiv,  20—24;  and 
2  Timothy  i,  6  and  7) ;  and  marriage,  the  sacred 
and  indissoluble  nature  of  which  is  conceived  to  be 
Uugbt  in  Matthew  v,  31,  32;  xix,  1—10;  Mark 
X,  2 — 13;  Luke  xvi,  18;  Romans  vii,  2 — 4;  1 
Corinthians  vii,  10  and  11.  The  Greek  church 
agrees  with  the  Roman  church  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  sacraments.  (See  Greek  Chwch,)  The  Pro- 
testants, in  general,  acknowledge  but  two  sacra- 
menta,  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  considering 
a  sacrament  to  be  a  festival  instituted  by  Christ, 


by  which  he  who  partakes  of  it  worthily,  partici- 
pates in  the  influences  of  divine  grace  through 
sensible  means  and  signs.  The  different  views  of 
the  early  reformers  on  the  subject  of  the  eucharist 
are  stated  in  the  articles  Carlatadt,  Zuinglius,  Lord's 
Supper,  (See  also.  Reformed  Church,)  Luther 
and  Melanchthon  at  first  acknowledged  penance  or 
absolution  as  a  sacrament,  but  afterwards  ranked  it 
only  as  a  preparation  for  the  Lord's  supper.  The 
Quakers  consider  the  sacraments  as  of  little  impor- 
tance.    See  Quakers, 

SACRIFICES.     See  Offerings, 

SACRILEGE;  the  alienating  to  laymen,  or  com- 
mon purposes,  what  was  given  to  religious  persons 
and  pious  uses.  The  idea  that  sacrilege  is  to  be 
punished  with  peculiar  severity,  as  a  profanation  of 
things  sacred,  or  a  direct  indignity  to  God,  was  con- 
troverted even  in  the  chamber  of  Catholic  France^ 
in  the  debates  respecting  the  bill  sur  le  sacrilege,  in 
1825.  See  St  Edme's  work.  La  Legislation  histo- 
rique  du  Sacrilege  chez  tous  les  Peuples  (Paris,  1825^. 
Church  robbery,  or  the  taking  things  out  of  a  holy 
place,  is  sacrilege,  and,  by  the  common  law,  was 
punished  Mrith  more  severity  than  other  thefts,  for 
the  benefit  of  clergy  (q.  v.)  was  denied  to  the  of- 
fender, but  it  is  now  put  by  statute  on  a  footing 
with  other  felonies. 

SACS.     See  Indians,  American, 

SADDUCEES;  one  of  the  four  principal  sects 
of  the  Jews,  the  founder  of  whom  was  Sadoc,  a 
Jewish  rabbi,  who  lived  about  200  years  B.  C. 
The  doctrines  inculcated  by  his  master,  Antigonus, 
that  we  ought  to  practise  virtue,  not  for  the  sake 
of  reward,  but  solely  on  account  of  its  own  intrin- 
sic excellence,  led  him  to  maintain  that  there  would 
be  neither  rewards  nor  punishments  in  another  life. 
His  adherents,  therefore,  denied  the  resurrection 
and  the  immortality  of  the  soul;  believed  neither 
in  angels  nor  spirits;  but  were  very  strict  in  their 
morals ;  so  that  Christ,  notwithstanding  the  reproach 
that  they  did  not  understand  the  Scriptures,  did 
not  censure  them  on  account  of  their  morals. 
They  succeeded  to  the  highest  dignities  and  offices, 
and  even  to  the  high  priesthood.  This  sect  still 
exists  among  the  Caraites.     (q.  v.) 

SADI,  OR  SAADI  (Sheik  Moslehedin  Sadi 
EL  Shibazi),  of  Shiraz,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
lyric  and  moral  poets  of  Persia,  was  bom  at  Shiraz, 
in. the  year  of  the  Hegira  571  (A.  D.  1175),  and 
died  in  the  ll6th  year  of  his  age  (A.  D.  1292.) 
As  his  parents  were  poor,  he  ivas  educated  at  the 
court  of  Abubeker,  and  received  great  favours  from 
different  monarchs  of  Persia.  He  spent  thirty 
years  in  travelling,  and  did  not  begin  to  write  until 
his  ninetieth  year.  He  completed  his  works,  which 
are  extensive,  in  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life. 
The  Persians  esteem  him  exceedingly,  on  account 
of  his  golden  maxims,  which  they  consider  as  a 
treasure  of  true  wisdom,  and  also  on  account  of 
his  pure,  elegant,  and  simple  style.  Of  his  works, 
we  possess,  1.  a  collection  (Divan)  of  lyric  poems 
in  the  Arabic  and  Persian  languages,  consisting 
partly  of  amatory  poems,  and  partly  of  exhortations 
to  partake  in  the  joys  of  life,  intermingled  with 
serious  reflections;  2.  a  moral  work,  under  the 
title  of  GuListan  (the  Garden  of  Roses),  composed 
both  of  prose  and  verse,  in  eight  books,  with  the 
following  titles:  "on  the  minds  and  morals  of 
kings;"  "on  the  minds  and  morals  of  derviscs;^ 
**on  the  quiet  and  happiness  of  contentment ;"  "on 
the  importance  of  silence;"  "on  love  and  youth;" 
"on  weakness  and  old  age;"  "on  the  education  of 
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children  and  good  morals;"  and,  lastly,  **on  tbe  art 
of  associating  with  men:"  S.  a  work  in  verse, 
called  Boston  (the  Orchard),  containing  a  collec- 
tion of  histories,  fables  and  moral  instructions;  4. 
and,  lastly,  a  collection  of  moral  sentences,  also  in 
verse,  under  the  title  of  Pendnakmek,  or  Molamaat, 
The  complete  works  of  Sadi  have  been  published 
in  Persian  at  Calcutta,  in  two  large  quarto  volumes. 
Gentius  has  also  published  ChtUstan,  the  finest  of 
his  poems,  in  Persian  and  Latin;  and  Dumoulin 
the  same  poem  m  Persian  and  English  (Calcutta, 
1823).  Doctor  Bernard  Dom  has  translated  Three 
Pleasure- Walks  from  Saadi's  Garden  of  Roses 
(Hamburg,  1827).  The  Pendnahmeh  has  been 
published  separately  in  the  East  Indies  and  Eng- 
land,  in  the  Persian  and  English  languages.  There 
are  also  translations  of  many  of  his  lyric  poems,  by 
Ouseley  and  others;  and  the  Boston  and  Gulistan 
have  been  translated  into  a  variety  of  languages. 
(See  Persian  Literature  A  Franklin  and  Morier,  in 
their  travels,  have  descnbed  his  monument,  which 
is  situated  about  nine  miles  to  the  north-east  of 
Shiraz. 

SAFE-CONDUCT;  a  security  granted  by  the 
sovereign  authority,  or  persons  delegated  by  it,  to 
strangers,  or  other  persons,  to  enable  them  to  re- 
pair to,  and  return  from  a  certain  place  undisturbed. 
In  most  of  these  cases,  passports  have  now  taken 
the  place  of  special  safe-conducts.  Sometimes  the 
safe-conduct  is  given  to  persons  accused,  to  secure 
them  against  harm,  when  summoned  to  an  exami- 
nation. Thus  the  emperor  Sigismund  gave  a  safe- 
conduct  to  Huss,  when  he  was  cited  to  appear 
before  the  council  at  Constance  (in  this  case,  how- 
ever, the  safe-conduct  was  violated,  and  Hubs  was 
burnt,  because  the  clergy  persuaded  the  emperor 
that  he  need  not  keep  hu  word  towards  a  heretic) ; 
and  Charles  V.  gave  a  safe-conduct  to  Luther,  to 
induce  him  to  appear  at  Worms.  Judges  some- 
times give  safe-conducts  to  delinquents,  to  enable 
them  to  act  in  their  affairs.  In  Germany,  a  safe- 
ronduct  is  sometimes  granted,  to  give  a  person  ac- 
cused an  opportunity  to  defend  himself  without 
experiencing  the  usual  disadvantages  of  a  prosecu- 
tion;  and  a  safe-conduct  is  granted  in  criminal 
cases,  "until  something  penal  is  proved  against  the 
accused;"  e.  g.  If  the  accused  thinks  he  can  make 
out  an  alibi,  or  that  the  act  with  which  he  is 
charged  is  not  punishable,  &c. 

SAFETY-LAMP.     See  Damps, 

SAFFRON.  The  true  saffron  (crocus  sotivus) 
IS  a  low,  ornamental  plant,  with  grass-like  leaves, 
and  large  lily-shaped  flowers,  inhabiting  the  Euro- 
pean continent,  and  frequently  cultivated  for  the 
sake  of  the  yellow  stigmas,  which  were  formerly 
much  employed  in  medicine,  domestic  economy, 
and  the  arts;  now  they  are  used  by  painters  and 
dyers;  also  in  cookery  and  confectionary.  The 
bulbs  are  planted  in  rows  six  inches  apart,  and 
three  from  bulb  to  bulb,  in  a  well  pulverized  soil, 
not  poor,  nor  a  very  stiff  day,  and  in  the  month  of 
July.  The  flowers  are  collected  in  September, 
and  the  yellow  stigmas,  and  part  of  the  style,  are 
picked  out  and  dried  on  a  kiln,  between  layers  of 
paper,  and  under  the  pressure  of  a  thick  b<»rd,  to 
form  the  mass  into  cakes.  Two  pounds  of  dried 
cake  is  the  average  crop  of  an  acre,  after  the  first 
planting,  and  twenty-four  pounds  for  the  two  next 
years.  After  the  third  crop,  the  roots  are  taken 
up,  divided,  and  transplanted.  Other  species  of 
crocus  are  often  cultivated  in  gardens,  on  account 
of  the  brilliancy  oi  their  flowers,  and  the  early 


season  at  which  they  flower.  The  term  sajfron  is* 
often  applied  to  the  carthamus  tinctorius,  a  large 
thistle-Uke  plant,  with  orange-coloured  flowers, 
belonging  to  the  family  conq)onta.  The  root  is 
perennial,  but  the  stem  herbaceous.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  brought  from  the  East,  but  is 
now  naturalized  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  is, 
besides,  extensively  cultivated.  The  flowers  are 
used  by  the  Chinese,  to  communicate  some  of  the 
fine  rose,  scarlet,  purple,  and  violet  colours  to  their 
silks ;  for  this  purpose  the  flowers  are  thrown  into 
an  infusion  of  some  alkali,  and  left  to  macerate: 
the  colours  are  afterwards  drawn  out  by  the  addi- 
tion of  lemon  juice  in  various  proportions,  or  of 
any  other  vegetable  add.  Great  quantities  of  these 
flowers  are  annually  imported  into  Britain,  for 
dyeing  and  painting.  In  Spain,  they  are  used  to 
colour  soups,  olives,  and  other  dishes.  The  Jews 
in  Poland  are  remarkably  fond  of  it,  and  mix  it 
with  their  bread  and  most  of  their  viands.  In 
Germany,  it  is  cultivated  in  a  light  soil,  well 
pi|]verized,  and  is  sown  in  rows  about  eighteen 
inches  apart,  and  afterwards  thinned,  so  as  to  leave 
three  or  four  inches  between  (he  plants.  In  Sep- 
tember the  plants  begin  to  flower,  and  the  field  is 
then  gone  over  once  a  week  for  six  or  seven  weeks, 
to  gather  the  expanded  florets,  which  are  dried  in 
a  kiln,  in  the  same  manner  as  true  saffron.  The 
carthamus  is  sometimes  used  for  culinary  purposes, 
under  the  impression  that  it  is  the  true  sa&on,  but, 
if  in  too  great  quantities,  communicates  a  puigative 
quality. 

SAGA.     See  Scandinavian  Literature. 

SAGAMORE.     See  Sachem. 

SAGE  {salvia).  This  genus  differs  from  the 
majority  of  labiate  plants  in  having  but  two 
stmnens,  instead  of  four.  More  than  two  hundred 
spedes  are  known,  which  are  herbaceous  or  shrubby, 
with  opposite  leaves,  and  flowers  also  opposite,  or, 
more  frequently,  vertidllate,  forming  spikes  at  the 
extremities  of  the  stems  and  branches.  The  garden 
sage  (S.  officinalis)  was  formerly  in  great  repute  as 
a  sudorific,  aromatic,  astringent,  and  antiseptic.  It 
possesses  stimulant  properties  in  a  high  degree,  is 
tonic  and  stomachic;  the  odour  is  strong,  aromatic, 
and  agreeable ;  the  taste  bitter,  pungtot,  and  some- 
what resembling  camphor,  which  substance,  indeed, 
is  contained  in  the  plant.  The  leaves  are  often 
employed  in  seasoning  dishes,  espedally  in  the 
south  of  Europe.  The  Chinese  esteem  this  plant 
very  highly,  and  use  it  as  a  tonic  for  strengthening 
the  stomach,  often  giving  it  the  preference  to  their 
own  tea. 

SAGH ALIEN;  a  large  island,  or  peninsula,  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Asia;  Ion.  142^  to  145°  east; 
lat.  45**  to  54<*  north.  The  northern  part  belongs 
to  the  Chinese,  the  southern  to  the  Japanese  em- 
pire. It  is  uncertain  whether  it  is  connected  with 
the  continent  by  a  low  and  narrow  neck  of  land,  or 
is  entirely  separated  from  it.  It  is  inhabited  by  a 
few  barbarous  tribes. 

SAGO  PALM  (soguM  Bumphii);  a  low  species 
of  palm,  found  wild  in  the  East  Indies.  The  trunk 
is  upright,  and  is  crowned  at  the  summit  with  a 
tuft  of  pinnated  leaves,  composed  of  very  numerous, 
long,  narrow,  pointed,  smooth  leaflets.  The  fruit 
is  about  as  large  as  a  pullet's  egg,  covered  with 
shining  scales,  and  is  edible.  The  trunk  contains 
a  farinaceous  pith,  which  is  a  very  wholesome 
aliment:  sago  is  made  from  it,  as  from  that  of  roost 
other  palms.  For  this  purpose,  the  pith  is  taken 
out,  bruised  in  a  mortar,  and  put  into  a  cloth  or 
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•traiiier:  it  is  then  held  over  a  trough,  and,  water 
bein^  poured  in,  the  pith  is  washed  through  the 
cloth  into  the  trough  below:  the  water  being  then 
drawn  off,  the  sago  is  taken  out  and  dried  for  use 
or  transportation.  It  is  highly  esteemed  as  an 
article  of  food.  The  preparation  of  sago,  under 
different  forms,  constitutes  a  principal  source  of 
employment  to  the  inhabitants  of  many  parts  of 
the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  oOeveral  of  the  East 
India  islands.  Sago  is  granulated  m  a  manner 
somewhat  similar  to  that  adopted  in  the  prepanu 
ticm  of  tapioca  (see  Manioc),  and  in  this  state 
enters  into  commerce. 

SAGUENAY;  a  river  of  Canada,  which  flows 
into  the  St  Lawrence  in  lat.  48«  N.,  Ion.  6fi«'  A& 
W.  Its  course  is  south-east.  At  its  mouth  it  is 
about  a  mile  wide,  but  higher  up  it  has  two  or  three 
times  that  breadth,  and  is  deep  enough  for  the 
largest  ships.  Its  length  is  about  350  miles,  and 
the  tide  flows  up  about  seventy  miles.  Its  current 
is  remarkably  rapid.  The  harbour  of  Tadousac,  at 
its  month,  is  sufficient  to  contain  twenty-five  ships 
of  the  line,  affords  good  anchorage,  and  is  well 
protects 

SAGUNTUM;  a  celebrated  city  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  near  the  river  Turius  (Murviedro^. 
It  was  in  alliance  with  Rome,  and  therefore  attack- 
ed by  Hannibal,  219  years  B.  C,  and  conquered 
after  an  obstinate  siege ;  upon  which  the  second 
Pmrie  war  commenced.  The  dty  of  Murviedro 
(^Mmriveterei)  now  stands  upon  the  same  spot.  In 
the  war  between  Spain  and  France,  the  army  of 
Valenda,  under  Blake,  was  defeated  here  by  Suchet, 
October  25,  181 1 ;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
fort  of  Saguntam  capitulated. 

SAHARA,  ZAARA,  OR  THE  GREAT  DESERT; 
an  innnenae  tract  of  territory  situated  between  the 
states  of  Barbary  and  the  countries  watered  by  the 
Niger,  between  lat.  16<'  and  30°  N.,  and  Ion.  29^. 
E.  and  109  W. ;  superficial  area,  1,800,000  square 
mfles.  In  its  greatest  length,  it  extends  nearly 
across  Africa,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Nile,  45  de- 
grees of  longitude,  or  about  3000  miles :  its  breadth 
IB  about  15  degrees,  or  1000  miles.  But  the  name 
is  usually  Umited  to  the  main  body  of  the  desert, 
which  lies  to  the  west  of  Fezzan  and  Cassina,  ex- 
tending through  about  thirty  degrees  of  longitude. 
It  is  the  largest  desert  on  the  globe.  A  great  part 
of  the  sar&ce  consists  of  a  dead  level.  In  some 
parts  it  is  covered  with  small  sharp  stones ;  in  some 
places  the  surface  is  diversified  by  ravines,  rocks, 
and  eminences  covered  with  shrubs ;  other  parts  are 
composed  of  moving  sand,  which,  when  blown  by 
the  wiml,  sometioies  produces  the  most  terrible 
efllects,  and  whole  caravans  have  been  found  buried 
beneath  it.  This  vast  tract  is  occasionally  diversi- 
fied by  oases,  in  which  a  supply  of  water  affords 
support  to  a  certain  number  of  inhabitants,  or,  in 
some,  merely  furnishes  springs,  for  the  refreshment 
of  travellers.  These  places  are  inhabited  by  noma- 
dic Arabs.  Lions,  panthers,  enormous  serpents, 
ostriches,  and  gazelles  are  found  here.  This  desert 
is  trmveraed,  for  purposes  of  commerce,  by  means  of 
the  camel,  by  caravans  sometimes  consisting  ot  2000 
persons.  (See  Africa,)  These  caravans  convey 
from  Northern  Amca  salt,  cloths,  and  various  kinds 
of  European  goods,  receiving  in  return,  gold,  ivory, 
and  slaves.  ^  The  coast  of  Sahara,  extending  along 
the  desert,  is,  for  the  most  part,  rocky,  dangerous, 
and  destitute  of  harbours.  Denham,  Clapperton, 
and  Cafllie,  are  among  the  latest  travellers  who 
who  have  crosaed  this  desert. 


SAIGON  ;  a  city  of  Cochin-China,  on  the  Dong- 
nay,  56  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  lat.  W>  50^  N., 
Ion.  106^  42'  £.,  with  a  popuhition  of  150,000  souls, 
of  whom  10,000  are  Chinese.  The  krgest  vessels 
can  ascend  the  river  to  Saigon,  which  has  a  safe  and 
convenient  harbour.  The  streets  are  regular,  but 
filthy,  and  the  houses  are  generally  low,  of  wood, 
and  thatched  with  straw.  The  citadel,  which  con- 
tains the  royal  palace  and  barracks,  is  situated  on 
an  elevation  sixty  feet  above  the  river,  and  is 
strongly  fortified.  Mr  White,  who  visited  it  in 
1819,  saw  250  pieces  of  cannon  here.  There  are 
also,  an  extensive  naval  arsenal,  a  cannon  foundery, 
with  a  great  number  of  temples,  several  pagodas, 
and  a  Christian  church  in  Saigon.  Previously  to 
1800,  the  commerce  was  monopolized  by  the  Por- 
tuguese ;  but  other  European  nations,  the  Chinese, 
and  Americans,  have  since  engaged  in  it.  Rice, 
betel  nut,  sugar,  pepper,  cinnamon,  silk,  cotton, 
ivory,  gold,  and  silver,  are  the  chief  articles  of 
export.     See  CocAia-CAcaa. 

SAIL.     See  Ship, 

SAILING.     See  Navigation. 

SAINT.  Names  of  persons  and  places  beginning 
with  this  prefix,  and  not  given  here,  will  be  found  un- 
der the  head  of  the  word  following  it, 

SAINTS  (from  the  Latin  sanctus,  holy),  in  its 
widest  sense  is  used  by  Catholics  and  Protestants 
to  signify  the  pious,  who  in  this  world  strictly  obey 
the  commands  of  God,or  enjoy,  in  the  eternal  world, 
that  bliss  which  is  the  reward  of  such  a  life  on 
earth.  In  a  narrower  and  more  usual  sense,  the 
word  saint  signifies  certain  individuals  whose  lives 
were  deemed  so  eminently  pious,  that  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Catholic  churches  have  authorized  the 
rendering  of  public  worship  to  them :  these  two 
churches,  however,  by  no  means  acknowledge,  in 
all  cases,  the  same  saints.  The  doctrine  of  saints, 
and  the  ideas  and  usages  which  grew  out  of  it ; 
their  worship  and  invocation ;  the  power  which 
they  are  considered^  to  possess  of  interceding  for 
men  with  God,  and  of  working  miracles ;  their  pe- 
culiar patronage  of  particular  individuals,  &c., — 
form  one  of  the  main  points  of  difference  between 
the  Protestants  and  the  adherents  of  the  above  men- 
tioned churches.  The  DicHonnaire  de  Theologie, 
(Toulouse,  1817,)  a  work  exhibiting  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  defending  it  against  Protestantism,  speaks 
in  the  following  manner  of  saints  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  the  word :  "  The  name  of  saint  is  given  to 
a  person  who  is  not  only  much  attached  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  Grod,  but  who  is  exempt  from  every 
considerable  vice,  and  who  practises  the  Christian 
virtues  in  an  exalted  degree ;  and  as  the  bliss  of 
heaven  is  the  certain  reward  of  such  a  life,  we  often 
understand  by  saints  those  who  enjoy  eternal  feli- 
city. When  the  church  is  convinced  that  an  indi- 
vidual has  led  such  a  holy  and  pure  life,  when  God 
has  deigned  to  attest  it  by  miracles,  it  places  him 
among  the  number  of  saints  by  a  decree  of  canoniz- 
ation, and  authorises  the  faithful  to  render  him 
public  worship.  (See  Canonization,)  The  church, 
however,  does  not  intend  to  intimate  thereby  that 
such  an  individual  has  been  exempt  from  every 
weakness  of  humanity,  and  that  he  has  never  sinned ; 
human  frailty  does  not  admit  of  this  perfection." 

The  article  from  which  this  definition  is  taken, 
treats  the  worship  and  invocation  of  saints,  and  their 
intercession,  as  something  essential  to  the  Catholic 
faith ;  while  there  are  other  Catholic  writers  who 
explicitly  say,  that  the  church  has  made  the  wor- 
ship of  saints,  not  a  matter  of  doctrine,  but  simply 
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of  discipline,  an  the  Catholic  writer  of  the  article 
HeiUge,  in  the  German  Ckinversations-Lexicon. 
Without  further  statement  of  the  views  of  Catho- 
lic ^vriters,  among  whom,  as  may  be  imagined,  a 
great  many  shades  of  opinion  prevail  on  this  subject, 
from  the  enormous  absurdity — by  no  means  unfre- 
quently  maintained — ^that  saints  are  persons  who 
have  led  a  life  so  much  more  virtuous  than  was  ne- 
cessary to  obtain  happiness  in  another  state,  that 
this  surplus  of  virtue  is  made  operative  by  their  in- 
tercession for  the  salvation  of  others,  down  to  the 
view  of  the  German  writer  just  mentioned,  we  refer 
the  reader  to  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Trent,  as 
the  acknowledged  orthodox  basis  of  the  veneration 
of  saints,  images,  relics,  9cc.  It  is  explicitly  stated 
there,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  Redeemer  and 
Saviour ;  but  that  it  is  "  good  and  usefiil  suppli- 
antly  to  invoke  saints,  and  to  resort  to  their  prayers 
and  assistance  ;"  that  they  pray  for  men ;  that  their 
bodies  are  to  be  venerated  by  the  faithful ;  and 
that  the  images  of  Christ,  of  the  Virgm  Mother  of 
God,  and  of  other  saints,  are  to  be  also  venerated ; 
"  not  that  it  is  believed  that  any  divinity  or  power 
resides  in  them,  on  account  of  which  they  are  to  be 
worshipped,  or  that  any  benefit  is  to  be  sought 
from  them,  or  any  confidence  placed  in  images,  as 
was  done  formerly  by  the  Gentiles,  who  fixed  their 
hope  in  idols ;  but  that  we  honour  the  subjects  re- 
presented, when  we  kiss  their  images,  or  uncover 
our  heads  before  them,"  &c.  This  is  accompanied 
with  the  usual  anathema  against  all  who  teach  or 
profess  contrary  doctrines.  But  so  much  depends 
upon  the  true  understanding  of  the  decrees  upon 
these  points,  and  so  easy  is  it  to  put  various  in- 
terpretations on  human  language,  that  we  shall  give 
that  part  of  the  decree  of  the  twenty-fifth  session 
of  the  council  of  Trent,  which  relates  to  the  sub- 
ject of  this  article  in  the  original.*  The  Catholic 
theology  has  two  different  words  for  the  veneration 
of  saints,  and  that  of  God  and  the  Mediator,  the 
former  being  called  dulia,  the  butter  latria^  and  the 
church  must  watch  that  the  former  does  not  dege- 
nerate into  the  latter.     How  much  the  worship  of 

*  "  MandAt  sanrta  Synodut  omnibus  EpUcopis,  et  c«Btf>ri«  do- 
rendi  mnntu  miramque  BURtinentibas,  ut  juxta  Catholirae  (>t 
ApottoUce  Ecrle«lfle  ufum  n  prinuBvis  ChristinnaB  reliKinnis 
temporibiu  recf>ptum«  •nnctorainque  Patriun  coiuennonem,  et 
MUTorum  Concilforuin  decivta,  In  prinuA  dn  Sanctorum  int^^r- 
ri>«sion«,  lnTo^ation^  Rellqniamm  honorp,  rt  I(>|^timo  ima- 
ginnm  usu,  fldeln  diliirenter  instmaot,  doc<*ntM  eos,  Sanrtoa, 
una  cum  Chri^to  re^^nantet,  orationes  kums  .pro  hoininibut 
l)wi  offcrre;  bonum  a^ue  util«»  esse  suppllrfter  eo»  Invorare:  et 
ob  beneflda  impetranda  a  Deo  per  FUiura  ejus  Jesun  ChriRtnm 
D(»niinuni  nrntrum,  qui  solus  nostcr  Redemptor  et  Salvator 


e<tt,  ad  eomm  orationes,  opem.  auxiliumque  i^nfug-ere ;  illos 
vero,  qui  negnnt  Sanctos.  rtema  felicitate  In  rvio  fruentes,  in- 
vonanaos  esse :   aut  qui  asserunt  vel  illos  pro  hominibus  non 


tionem  esse  idolnlatriani,  rel  puopare  ex 
rimie  honori  unius  mediatoris  iDei  et  1 
VM  stnltum  esse  in  coelo  r^nantibus  vo 


nrare ;  vel  eorum,  ut  pro  nobis  etiam  singulis  orent,  invrnra- 

*i xj^»-i_*-i —  — ^1 — ^  ,j,jm  rejho  Dei,  Rdversa- 

et  hominum  Jesu  Christ! ; 

)  r^nantibus  voce  vel  mente  suplicHre, 

impie  sentire.  Sanctorum  quoque  martyrum,  et  alinrum  cum 
Chri«to  rirentinm  sam^ta  corpora,  qua  viva  membra  fuenuit 
Cliristi,  et  templnm  Spiritus  sancti,  ab  ipso  ad  letenuun  vitam 
sascitanda  et  frloriftcanda,  a  fidelibus  venemnda  esse,  per  qusp 
mnlta  beneflcia  a  Deo  hominibus  pnestantur :  ite  at  affirmantes. 
Sanctorum  Keliquils  renerationem  atque  honorera  non  deberi, 
▼el  eas,  aliaqne  sacra  monumenta  a  fidelibus  inutiUterhonnrari, 
atqne  eomm  opis  impetrandao  causa  Sanctorum  memorias  fhu- 
tra  frequentarC  omnmo  damnandos  esse,  prout  jampridem  eos 
damnarit  et  nunc  etiam  damnat  Ecclesla.  Imagines  porro 
Christi,  Deipane  Viriflnis  et  aUonim  Sanctorum  in  templis 
pnesertim  habendas,  et  retinendas :  eisque  debltum  honorem  et 
▼enerationem  impeitiendam  ;  non  quod  credatur  inesse  aliqua 
in  lit  dirinitas  re\  virtus,  propter  quam  sint  colendse :  rel  quod 
ab  eis  sit  aliqnid  petendum ;  vel  quod  iiduda  in  imaglnibus  sit 
flffenda  veluti  obm  llebat  a  Gontibns,  quv  in  idolis,  spem  suaro 
niUocabant ;  sed  quoniam  honos  qui  els  exUbetur.  refertur  ad 
prrttotypa,  qnie  illn  repnesentant :  ita  ut  per  imagines,  qiuu  os- 
culamnr,  et  c^rara  quihus  caput  aperimns  et  jprocumbiraus, 
Christum  adnremus,  et  Sanctos.  quorum  ili«  simnitudinem  ge- 
rnnt,  ven«»T*»mur,  id  quod  ConciUnrum,  ifrapsertim  yero^ecnndif* 
Kicmue  Synodi,  decretb  contra  inuiffintun  oppugnatores  est 
saodtum/* 


saints,  and  the  great  variety  of  huroao  dsarmtters 
which  thus  became  objects  of  veneration,contributed 
to  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  the  middle  age» ; 
how  it  brought  Christianity  into  connexion  with  the 
fine  arts,  by  affording  the  most  copious  store  of 
religious  subjects  to  the  genius  of  artists ;  and  how 
the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  became  a  very  ac- 
tive element  in  the  religion  of  the  middle  ages,  as 
it  still  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic fiiith — would  be  highly  interesting  to  consider  ; 
but  our  limits  %vill  not  allow  it. 

The  Catholics  regard  their  notions  on  the  subject 
of  saints  as  supported  by  different  parts  of  the 
Bible,  e.  g.  Timothy  ii.  12,  various  passages  in  the 
Apocalypse,  Jeremiah  xv.  1  and  5,  Luke  xvi.  9,  and 
the  writings  of  many  of  the  early  fathers,  as  Origen, 
who  wrote  in  the  third  century  {I  de  Orat.,  n.  11, 
and  several  other  places  of  the  same  character) :  for 
the  invocation  of  the  saints,  they  refer  chiefly  to  Gen- 
esis  xlviii.  16,  John  xii.  26,  xvii.  20,  and  many  pas- 
sages in  early  Christian  writers.  The  Protestants 
object  to  the  whole  doctrine,  and  allege  that  even 
Christ  himself  said,  "  There  is  none  good  but  one. 
that  is,  God ;"  that  not  only  is  the  idea  of  saints,  a» 
intercessors,  no  where  contained  in  the  Bible,  but 
that  it  originated  centuries  after  the  establishment 
of  Christianity;  that  it  is  against  the  chief  doctrine 
of  Christianity,  which  declares  all  men  to  be  sinners, 
and  to  be  saved  only  by  Christ ;  that  it  is  impious 
to  imagine  God  like  an  earthly  king,  who  is  influ- 
enced by  the  suggestions  of  those  around  him ;  that 
Christ's  mediation  is  founded  either  on  an  atone- 
ment, which  is  the  more  general  opinion,  or  on  his 
bringing  the  gospel  to  men ;  and  that  it  can  be 
clearly  proved  that  man^  saints,  now  so  considered, 
never  existed,  but  were  the  offspring  of  ignorance, 
mistaking,  e.  g.  a  Greek  word  in  a  diureh  inscrip- 
tion for  the  name  of  the  saint  to  whom  the  church 
was  dedicated,  and  that  others  were  of  very  equivo- 
cal characters ;  *  that  fraud  evidently  sometimes  had 
part  in  the  creation  of  saints ;  and  that  a  doctrine^ 
which  has  led,  for  centuries,  and  so  universally,  to 
such  gross  superstitions,  as  Catholics  themselves 
admit,  have  often  arisen  from  the  doctrine  of  saints 
notwithstanding  these  superstitions  are  not  suppor- 
ported  by  the  council  of  Trent,  must  be  highly 
dangerous ;  for  the  essential  question  Mrith  regard 
to  every  law  and  doctrine,  is  not — For  what  was  it 
intended?  but  How  does  it  operate?  If  Protes- 
tants do  not  see  that  the  Bible  contains  any  divine 
comnuind  which  could  fairly  lead  to  the  invocation 
of  saints,  and  to  the  supposition  of  their  intercession 
for  men  with  God,  still  less  do  they  find  any  ground 
for  the  veneration  of  relics.  The  doctrine  of  saints 
seems  to  us  to  have  essentially  originated  from 
the  virtues  displayed  by  the  martyrs.  Heroism 
in  suffering  always  remained  the  most  common 
ground  of  saintship,  as,  in  fact,  is  natural,  since  the 
great  Prototype  of  Christianity  became  such  by  hi» 
sufferings.  When  the  gospel  had  filled  the  heart  of 
believers  with  the  hope  of  an  eternal  life  of  felicity, 
death  soon  came  to  be  considered  as  affording  oc- 
casion for  joy  rather  than  sorrow  to  the  friends^  of 
the  departed.     Cyprian  pronounces  this  opinion 

"  Doctor  Reichlin  Melder;.  CathoHc  **  professor  ordinarius  '* 
of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  teoiporary  dean  of  the  theolofpcal 
faculty  at  FTeiburff,  says,  in  his  Proposals  for  Reformations  in 
the  German  CathoBc  Cnurch,  **  The  old  Roman  breviary,  oram- 


med  with  fictitious  or  much  coloured  anecdotes  of  saints,  with 
&c. 

ly  prov«i, 

or  palpable  fictions,  as  the  mass  of  the  'huicea  Christi,'  tliu 
inventio  cruris,'  tec." 


repetitions  that  weary,  with  paasaffes  of  indecorous  import,  6 
requires  a  thorough  revision."  in  anoUier  passage  nc  sa; 
^  Some  massM  are  founded  on  stories  not  suffldem ly  prov< 
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distinctly  in  Lis  De  Mortiditate,  The  anniversa- 
ries of  the  death  of  friends  were  celebrated  by  par- 
taking of  the  Lord's  supper,  and  by  a  gift  laid  on 
the  altar,  in  return  for  whidi  the  prayer  for  the  soul 
of  the  deceased  was  introduced  into  the  prayers 
which  preceded  the  communion.  If  this  whs  the 
case  with  all,  it  was  naturally  still  more  so  with  the 
martyrs  whose  death  was  their  glory.  Hence  the 
anniversaries  of  their  suffering  were  called  the  dies 
natalea^  nataiUia  martyrum,  yittiXM  r^p  ftm^nt^mf. 
We  find  in  Eusebiua  (lib.  iv.  15)  the  report  of  the 
martyrdom  of  bishop  Polycarp,  by  the  community 
of  Smyrna.  They  say  there,  in  answer  to  the  re- 
proaches of  the  heathens,  "  They  (the  heathen)  do 
not  know  that  we  can  never  fon»ke  that  Christ, 
who  has  suffered  for  all  the  saved,  nor  can  worship 
any  one  besides.  Him  we  worship,  as  the  Son  of 
God;  but  the  martyrs  we  love,  as  they  deserve,  on 
account  of  their  unparalleled  love  of  their  King  and 
Lord,"  kc.  They  continue:  "We  took  up  his 
bones,  which  are  more  precious  than  gold  and 
jewels,  and  laid  them  dovm  in  the  proper  place ; 
and  Qod  wiU  grant,  that  we  may  assemble  there  in 
joy  and  gladness,  and  celebrate  the  festival  of  his 
martyrdom,  in  memory  of  the  departed  champions, 
and  to  exercise  and  prepare  those  who  are  still 
awaiting  the  struggle."  In  this  passage  we  see, 
already,  the  begiiming  of  the  veneration  of  relics. 
By  degrees,  the  veneration  of  martyrs  and  the  esti- 
matioa  of  their  relics  increased ;  and,  according  to 
the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  most  distinguished 
fathers  of  the  church  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies,  they  were  even  then  invoked  as  intercessors 
at  the  throne  of  God.  In  ages  when  information  is 
transmitted  chiefly  by  tradition,  facts  easily  become 
exaggerated,  without  intentional  violation  of  the 
truth;  and  soon  many  miracles  were  reported  to 
have  been  wrought  by  their  relics  or  intercession. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  undeniable,  that,  with  the 
diffusion  of  Christianity,  when  danger  was  no  longer 
connected  with  its  profession,  and  many  persons 
nune  over  to  this  re^gion  who  had  but  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  it,  and  had  not  abandoned  entirely 
their  former  superstitions,  pagan  notions  often  be- 
came blended  with  the  new  religion;  and,  as  many 
statues  of  pagan  deities  were  changed  into  those  of 
martyrs  and  other  persons  distinguished  for  piety, 
so  some  hjrmns,  originally  addressed  to  these  deities, 
were  now  sometimes  addressed  to  departed  Chris- 
tians,  who  had  been  eminent  for  piety;  and  the 
special  protection  of  certain  persons  or  things,  as 
»hips,  churches,  ftc,  was  attributed  to  them  as  in- 
tercessors  with  God.  When  monarchs  became 
Christians,  and  the  persecution  of  believers  ceased, 
so  that  instances  of  martyrdom  were  no  longer 
found,  the  retiring  from  the  world  to  the  seclusion 
of  a  convent,  or  other  great  sacrifices  made  from 
religious  motives,  often  led  to  investing  the  deceased 
with  the  character  of  intercessors  with  God.  A 
pious  bishop,  who  had  devoted  bis  whole  life  to  the 
welfare  of  his  flock,  was  looked  upon  as  retaining 
bis  cmre  for  it  in  the  regions  of  eternal  bliss;  so 
that,  by  degreed,  many  saints  arose ;  and  it  naturally 
happened  that  this  honour  was  sometimes  paid  to 
an  worthy  persons,  and  sometimes  actual  fraud  was 
committed  to  obtain  it.  It  was  not  uncommon  for 
a  person  to  be  long  considered  and  invoked  as  a 
saint,  when  it  remained  doubtful  whether  he  was 
ffo  regarded  by  the  church.  Hence  we  find  that 
the  council  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  794,  pro- 
hibited the  invocation  of  new  saints ;  and  (^harle- 
msgne  again,  in  805,  revived  the  decree.  The  pope 


at  last  took  the  matter  into  hl»  own  hands.  Pope 
John  XV.,  in  993,  gave  the  first  example  of  a 
canonization  by  the  Roman  see ;  and  Alexander  IIL 
declared,  in  1 170,  that  canonization  wa^  an  exclu- 
sive right  of  the  pope,  with  whom  it  has  since  re- 
mained.*    See  Canonization^  and  Beatification. 

Few  popes  have  become  saints.  Pius  V.,  in 
1712,  was  the  first  for  almost  a  thousand  years, 
and,  so  fiir,  has  been  the  last.  France,  Naples,  and 
the  German  empire,  would  not  acknowledge  the 
canonization  of  Gregory  VII.,  by  Benedict  XIII., 
in  1728.  One  of  the  last,  if  not  the  very  last 
canonization,  is  that  of  cardinal  J.  M.  Tomasi  in 
1807. 

Countries,  cities,  arts,  trades,  orders,  things,  &c., 
have  their  patron  saints;  but  the  church,  it  seems, 
determines  nothing  in  relation  to  them.  St  Denis 
is  the  patron  of  France ;  St  George,  of  England 
and  Russia;  St  Andrew,  of  Scotland;  St  Patrick, 
of  Ireknd;  Olaff,  of  Norway;  Cnut  or  Canute,  of 
Denmark;  Nepomuc,  of  Bohemia;  Cecilia,  of  music; 
Hubert,  of  hunting ;  Crupin,  of  shoemakers,  &c. 
The  Greek  church  does  not  acknowledge  the  saints 
canonized  after  its  separation  from  tibe  Western 
Church.     See  Acta  Sanctorum. 

SAINT-FOIN  (hedysarum  onohrychis)  ;  a  plant, 
somewhat  resembling  the  pea,  which  grows  wild  in 
the  countries  about  tiie  Mediterranean,  and  is  often 
cultivated  elsewhere  for  fodder.  The  stem  is  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  high ;  the  leaves  arc 
pinnate,  composed  of  small  leaflets :  the  flowers  are 
pretty  large  and  showy,  of  a  fine  pink  colour,  and 
are  disposed  in  a  short  spike,  upon  a  long  axillary 
peduncle.  Cattle  are  extremely  fond  of  it.  In  its 
wild  state,  it  is  only  found  on  dry,  warm,  chalky 
soils,  where  it  is  of  great  duration ;  and  it  is  chiefly 
in  such  districts  that  it  is  cultivated  to  advantage. 
Its  peculiar  value  is,  that  it  may  be  grown  on  soils 
unfit  for  being  constantly  under  tillage,  and  which 
would  yield  little  undergrass.  The  deeper  the  soil 
is  stirred  previously  to  sowing,  the  better.  The 
seed  is  generally  put  in  broadcast,  at  the  rate  of 
three  or  four  bushels  to  an  acre ;  and  sometimes  a 
little  red  clover  is  sown  afterwards,  to  produce  a 
crop  the  second  season,  when  the  saint-foin  plants 
are  but  smaD.  Saint-foin  is  highly  nutritive,  either 
cut  green,  or  made  into  hay.  The  produce,  on  a 
medium  of  soils  and  cultivation,  may  probably  be 
estimated  at  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  tons  the 
acre.  The  usual  duration  of  this  plant  in  a  profit* 
able  state  is  from  eight  to  ten  years.  It  ordinarily 
attains  its  perfect  growth  in  about  three  years.  The 
proportion  of  nutritive  matter  in  saint-foin  is  esti- 
mated equal  to  that  afforded  by  white  and  red  clover. 

SAINT  ALBANS  (ancientiy  Verulam);  a  town 
in  Hertfordshire,  England,  twenty  miles  north-west 
of  London.  St  Albans  owes  its  name  to  Alban 
(q.  v.),  the  first  maxiyr  in  Great  Britain,  who  was 
buried  on  a  bill  near  the  town,  where  a  monastery 
was  dedicated  to  his  memory.  In  1455,  a  battle 
was  fought  here  between  the  Yorkists  and  the  Lan- 
casterians;  and,  in  1461,  another  battle  was  fought 
between  the  same  parties. 

SAINT  ANDREWS.     See  Andrews,  St. 

SAINT  ANTHONY'S  FIRE.    See  Erysipelas. 

SAINT  AUGUSTINE;  a  dty  and  seaport  of 
East  Florida,  on  a  bay  of  the  Atlantic,  two  miles 
within  the  bar;  about  thirty  miles  south  of  the 
mouth  of  St  John's  river,  eighty  south  of  St  Mary*s, 


*  The  iriMve-mentlnnM  decree  of  Um  ronndl  of  Trent  hImi 
niards  tf^nat  the  introdartion  of  new  minirle*.  new*  rellrt, 
Scr.,  if  nut  approred  of  by  the  bithop  of  the  dlorcM. 
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three  hundred  and  ten  south  of  Charleston;  lat. 
29'»  45^  N.,  Ion.  81»  40*  W.  The  town  U  built  on 
a  peninsula,  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and  consists  of 
four  principal  streets.  The  houses  are  built  of 
stones  formed  by  the  accretion  of  shells,  from  the 
island  of  Anastasia,  near  the  town.  A  fort,  twenty 
feet  high,  with  walls  twelve  feet  thick,  and  mount- 
ing thirty  .six  guns,  defends  the  town.  In  1821, 
when  Florida  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  St 
Augustine  contained  about  2500  inhabitants ;  and 
it  has  not  increased.  The  appearance  of  this  dty 
indicates  decay,  and  the  country  around  it  is  too 
low  and  unhealthy  to  sustain  it. 

SAINT  CLAIR;  a  river  of  America,  which 
flows  from  lake  Huron  into  lake  St  Clair.  It  is 
about  forty  miles  long,  one  mile  wide,  transparent,  of 
easy  navigation,  and  is  a  pleasant  and  noble  stream. 
Fort  St  Clair  is  situated  at  the  upper  end  of  this 
river. 

SAINT  CLAIR;  a  lake  situated  between  lake 
Huron  and  lake  Erie,  and  connected  with  both.  It 
is  about  ninety  miles  in  circumference,  and  has 
several  fine  islands.  Its  waters  are  remarkably 
transparent.     Lat.  42«  52'  N. ;  Ion.  S2^  25'  W. 

SAINT  CYR.     See  Cyr. 

SAINT  DOMINGO,     dee  Haytu 

SAINT  ELIAS;  a  mountain  on  the  western 
coast  of  North  America,  sitiuttfcd  about  twenty- 
five  miles  from  the  Pacific  ocean,  in  lat.  60^  2T  N., 
Ion.  148*»  51'  W.  It  rises  17,850  feet  above  the 
ocean,  and  stands  so  separate  from  other  mountains 
as  to  be  a  very  important  landmark.  Its  top  is 
always  covered  with  snow.  This  is  the  most  ele- 
vated summit  of  what  is  sometimes  called  the  Cor- 
dillera  of  New  Norfolk,  and  is  one  of  the  highest 
mountains  in  North  America. 

SAINT  EVREMOND.     See  Evremtmd. 

SAINT  FRANCIS;  a  river  which  rises  in  Mis- 
souri,  and  flows  into  the  Mississippi  in  Arkansas, 
lat.  34^  45'  N.  It  is  a  large  river,  and  was  for- 
merly navigable  300  miles  for  large  keel  boats; 
but  the  earthquakes  of  1811 — 12  raised  its  channel 
so  much,  and  so  irregularly,  as  to  cause  the  waters 
to  overflow  the  banks,  and  form  a  vast  number  of 
lakes  and  irreclaimable  swamps  along  its  former 
course.  At  high  water,  this  river  is  still  navigable 
about  200  miles ;  and  there  are  several  considerable 
settlements  about  seventy  miles  from  its  mouth. 
A  great  deal  of  land  on  its  banks  is  fertile;  its 
waters  abound  with  excellent  fish ;  and  the  forests 
through  which  it  flows  afford  abundance  of  the  finest 
game. 

SAINT  GALL  (in  German,  Sanct  Gallen);  a 
canton  of  Switzerland,  in  the  north-west  part  of 
the  confederacy,  bounded  north  by  the  lake  Con- 
stance, east  by  Tyrol,  south  by  the  cantons  of 
Schweite  and  Glarus,  and  west  by  that  of  Thurgau ; 
square  miles,  2100;  population,  140,000,  of  whom 
rather  more  than  one  half  are  Catholics.  The 
manufactures  of  this  canton,  principally  of  linen 
and  muslins,  are  extensive,  and  furnish  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  St  Gall  is  formed 
from  the  estates  of  the  rich  Benedictine  monastery 
of  the  same  name,  which  were  secularized  by  the 
French,  and  was  admitted  into  the  confederacy  in 
1803.  The  constitution  is  aristocratical,  the 
government  being  conducted  by  a  great  council  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  members,  and  an  executive 
council  of  thirteen,  composed  of  members  of  the 
former.  The  canton  sends  a  member  to  the  federal 
diet.  In  1830,  St  Gall  was  the  theatre  of  revolu- 
tionary movements,  which  were  quieted  by  season- 


able  concessions.  (See  Switzerland,)  The  capital, 
St  Gall,  with  a  population  of  9000,  is  distinguished 
by  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  activity  of 
the  inhabitants.  It  contains  the  old  Benedictine 
abbey,  has  two  libraries  rich  in  manuscripts,  and 
some  learned  societies. 

SAINT  GERMAIN.  See  Germain. 
SAINT  JOHN.  See  BoUngbroke, 
SAINT  JOHN'S  BREAD,  oe  CAROB-TREE 
(ceratonia  nliqua) ;  a  middling  sized  tree,  with  tor- 
tuous  branches,  which  grows  wild  in  the  countries 
about  the  Mediterranean,  and  particularly  abounds 
in  Barbary  and  Egypt.  It  belongs  to  the  leffU" 
minoate,  and  is  allied  to  the  locust.  The  flowers 
are  dioecious,  small,  inconspicuous,  and  disposed  in 
spikes;  they  are  succeeded  by  long,  indehiscent, 
thick  pods,  pulpy  internally,  and  divided  by  several 
transverse  partitions.  The  Moors  make  great  use 
of  the  pods  as  an  article  of  food,  and  they  have  a 
sweetish  and  very  agreeable  flavour.  It  is  the  only 
species  of  the  genus. 

SAINT  JOHN'S  WORT  {hypericum  petfora^ 
turn).  The  stem  of  this  plant  is  stndgfat,  one  or 
two  feet  high,  bearing  oblong  and  obtuse  leaves, 
with  semi-transparent  dots.  The  flowers  are  in  a 
terminal  corymb,  and  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  It 
formerly  enjoyed  a  high  repute  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses, but  is  now  entirely  out  of  use.  The  flowera 
communicate  a  fine  purple  colour  to  spirits  and  oils; 
and  the  dried  plant,  boiled  with  alum,  dyes  wool 
yellow.  It  formerly  enjoyed  much  celebrity  among 
the  superstitious,  as  a  charm  against  witchcraft, 
ftc. 

SAINT  LOUIS.     See  LouU,  St, 

SAINT  MARIA  DE  PUERTO  PRINCIPE; 
a  dty  of  Cuba,  capital  of  the  department  of  the 
Centre,  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  island^  300 
miles  south-east  of  Havana.  It  has  a  good  harbour, 
and  contains  several  hospitals.  The  population  of 
the  city  and  precincts  is  49,012,  consisting  of  32,996 
whites,  6165  free  persons  of  colour,  and  9851 
slaves.     Lat.  2\^  20'  N.;  Ion.  77**  45'  W. 

SAINT  PIERRE.     See  Pierre,  Saint, 

SAINT  REAL,  Cesae  Vichabd,  abbe  de;  a 
historian,  born  at  Chamberry  in  1639,  studied  with 
the  Jesuits  at  Paris,  where  his  talents  and  learning 
gained  him  friends.  He  accompanied  the  duchess 
of  Mazarin  to  England,  and  afterwards  resided  again 
in  Paris,  assuming  the  title  of  abbe,  although  with- 
out having  any  benefice.  His  writings  involved 
him  in  a  controversy  with  Amaud,  who  accused  him 
of  Sodnianism.  He  died  in  1692.  His  prindpal 
works  are  his  Diactmra  tur  la  Valeur;  his  Sept 
Discours  sur  f  Usage  de  I'Histoire:  and  his  Hi*- 
toire  de  la  Conjuration  de9  EspagnoU  conire  la  Br- 
ptibliqne  de  Venise,  which  partakes  of  the  romantic, 
and  is  by  no  means  equal,  in  point  of  style,  to  bis 
model,  Sallnst.  His  Don  Carloe  is  well  written, 
but  is  likewise  of  a  romantic  character:  his  trans- 
lation of  Cicero's  letters  to  Atticus  is  of  less 
merit.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  edited 
by  Perau  in  1757  (8  vols.,  12mo.). 

SAINT  SALVADOR.     See  Bahia. 

SAINT  SALVADOR.     See  Cat  Island, 

SAINT  SEBASTIAN.  See  Sebastian,  San, 
and  Bio  Janeiro. 

SAINT  SIMON.     See  Simon,  St, 

SAINT  THOMAS,  Chbistians  of.  See  Chris- 
tiana of  St  TTiomas, 

SAINTONGE;  formerly  a  province  in  the  west 
of  France,  bounded  by  the  Atlantic,  Poitou, 
Guienne,   and   Angouniois.      It  belonged  to  the 
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Knglish  from  the  time  of  Henry  II.  until  it  wai 
ronquered  by  Charles  V.  It  now  forms  the  de. 
IMulmeat  of  the  Lower  Charente.  The  capital, 
Saintes,  with  10,300  inhabitants,  contains  some 
fine  remnants  of  ancient  architecture. 

SAKER;  a  name  formerly  used  for  a  small 
species  of  cannon.     See  CajMon. 

S  AKH  AR  A ;  the  necropolis  of  ancient  Memphis, 
from  whose  ruins  it  is  about  two  miles  distant,  on 
the  edge  of  the  Libyan  desert.  It  is  remarkable 
for  its  ancient  monuments,  among  which  are  thirty 
(lyramids,  besides  the  ruins  of  a  great  number,  and 
numberless  grottoes,  sarcophagi,  the  ibis^atacoml^, 
Ac 

SALACINE.  M.  Leroux,  a  Frenchman,  ex- 
tracted this  principle  from  ^lillow  bark,  and  pre- 
sented a  memoir*  on  it  to  the  French  academy  in 
iS90.  He  recommends  it  as  a  febrifage  instead  of 
quinine,  and  cases  of  cures  with  it  have  since  been 
reported.  Saladoe  (thus  called  by  M.  Leroux)  is 
in  the  form  of  very  fine  nacreous  white  crystals, 
very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether. 
It  is  in  a  high  degree  bitter. 

8ALAD1N,  om  SALAHEDDIN  YUSEPH 
BEN  AYIJB,  a  celebrated  snitan  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  was  bom,  in  the  year  1137,  in  the  castle  of 
Tecnib,  of  which  his  lather,  a  native  of  Curdistan, 
was  governor.  In  1168,  he  was  chosen  to  succeed 
his  uncle  SirMonb  in  the  command  of  the  armies  of 
the  Fatimite  caliph  Adhed,  or  rather  of  the  sultan 
Nourcddin,  his  immediate  superior.  He  terminated 
the  dynasty  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs  of  Egypt  ( 1 171^, 
at  the  command  of  Nourcddin,  and  subsequently 
endeavoured  to  snperaede  the  minor  son  of  Nourcd- 
din himself,  bat  did  not  succeed  until  after  his 
death  (1174),  when  he  was  recognised  sultan  of 
Syria  and  Egypt  bv  the  caliph  of  Bagdat.  The 
great  object  both  of  his  religion  and  his  politics  was 
how  to  expel  the  Christians  from  Palestine,  and  to 
recover  the  dty  of  Jerusalem.  An  atrocious  mas- 
»acre  of  Mohammedan  pilgrims  by  the  French  lord 
do  Chatillon,  added  stUl  more  to  his  ardour;  and 
hi«  vow  of  revenge  against  the  perpetrator  he  was 
enabled  to  make  good  by  his  fimiotts  victory  on  the 
plain  of  Tiberisa,  in  1 187,  where  he  captured  Quy 
de  Lusignan  with  the  chieftain  Chatillon  (whom 
he  cut  down  after  the  battle  with  his  own  scimi- 
tar), and  many  more.  The  fruits  of  this  victory 
were  the  towns  of  Acre,  Said,  and  Barout ;  after 
which  he  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  which  yielded 
( 1 187),  in  a  capitulation,  to  the  articles  of  which 
Saladin  fiuthfully  adhered.  He  then  proceeded 
against  Tyre,  but  failed,  in  consequence  of  the 
destructioB  of  his  fleet  by  the  Franks.  The  intelli- 
gence of  the  loss  of  Jerasalem  reaching  Europe, 
produced  the  crusade  under  the  emperor  Frederic 
Barbarosaa  (see  Erederic),  whose  death  tnsinred 
the  Mussulman  with  hopes  which  were  soon  damped 
by  the  arrival  of  the  forces  of  Richard  Coeur-de- 
Lion  of  England,  and  of  Philip  Augustus  of  France. 
The  recovery  of  Acre  by  the  two  kings  took  place 
in  1191;  upon  which  event  Philip  returned  to 
France,  and  Richard,  after  twice  defeating  the 
sultan,  took  Cvaarea  and  Jaffa,  and  spread  alarm 
as  fiir  as  Jerusalem.  At  length  a  truce  was  con- 
eluded  between  Richard  and  Saladin,  by  the 
terns  of  which  the  coast  from  JaSk  to  Tyre  was 
reded  to  the  Christians,  whilst  the  rest  of  Palestine 
remained  to  the  sultan.  The  departure  of  Richard 
freed  Saladin  from  his  most  formidable  foe.     This 
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active  and  able  prince  soon  after  died  at  Damascus 
(in  1 193),  in  the  fift^-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Though 
chargeable  with  unjustifiable  means  of  acquiring 
power,  Saladin  employed  it,  when  obtained,  usefully 
for  his  subjects,  whose  burdens  he  lightened,  whilst 
he  benefited  them  by  many  useful  works  and  estab- 
lishments. Bilagnificent  in  his  public  undertakings, 
he  was  frugal  in  his  personal  expenses.  In  religion 
he  was  zeidous  for  his  creed  almost  to  fanaticism, 
but  fidthful  to  his  engagements.  A  lasting  proof 
of  the  terror  which  his  name  inspired,  was  given 
by  the  Saladin  Tenth,  imposed  by  the  authority  of 
pope  Innocent  X.  on  clergy  and  laity,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  holy  war.  Saladin  left  a  family  of 
seventeen  sons  and  one  daughter,  and  was  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Ayoubites. 

SALAMANCA;  capital  of  a  province  of  Spain, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon.  It 
is  in  a  picturesque  and  agreeable  situation  on  the 
Tonnes,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge, 
half  of  which  is  of  Roman  workmanship;  lat.  41^ 
5'  N.;  Ion.  5®  10'  W.;  one  hundred  and  twelve 
miles  north-west  of  lladrid;  population,  18,920, 
exclusive  of  the  students  and  religious.  It  u  badly 
built,  with  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty  streets,  but 
has  some  handsome  squares,  of  which  the  Piaxa 
Matfor^  where  bull-fights  are  exhibited  in  June,  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  Spain.  There  are  here  twenty- 
five  parish  churches  and  thirty-seven  convents. 
The  numerous  churches,  with  their  works  of  sculp- 
ture  and  painting,  are  described  in  Ponz's  Viage  de 
Etpana,  The  cathedral  is  a  magnificent  Gothic 
edifice,  begun  in  1513,  and  completed  in  1734:  it 
presents  great  inequalities  and  disproportions.  The 
old  churdi,  built  in  the  twelfth  century,  has  several 
interesting  monuments;  and  in  a  chapel  belonging 
to  it,  the  mass  is  said  according  to  the  Mozarabic 
manner.  The  Jesuits*  college,  built  in  1614,  is  one 
of  the  most  splendid  which  the  order  possessed  in 
Spain,  and,  since  their  abolition  in  1798,  it  has 
been,  in  part,  occupied  as  a  theological  seminary. 
The  university  buildings  consist  of  two  divisions 
separated  by  a  street,  the  eteueloB  menorea,  snd  the 
university,  properly  so  called,  or  eacueUu  mayoreSf 
in  which  are  the  theological,  law,  medical,  philoso- 
phical, philological,  fcc.,  lecture  rooms.  The  imi- 
versity  was  foimded  in  the  thirteenth  century,  by 
Alphonso  IX.  of  Leon ;  and,  in  1239,  Ferdinand  III. 
united  with  it  the  Castilian  university  of  Palencia. 
(See  Davilas  Historia  de  Salamanca.)  Its  repu- 
tation extended  through  Europe,  and,  at  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  had,  according  to 
Medina  (Orandexas  de  JSHspana),  7000  students; 
but  with  the  decline  of  literature  in  Spain,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  it  sank  to  a  very  low  condi- 
tion. According  to  Hassel,  the  number  of  students, 
in  1827»  was  but  418.  There  are  also  some  other 
institutions  for  education  at  Salanuuica.  The  banks 
of  the  Tonnes,  and  the  country  to  the  west  of 
Salamanca,  were  the  scene  of  an  engagement 
between  the  British  under  Wellington,  and  the 
French  under  Marmont,  July  22,  1812.  The 
French  had  abandoned  the  place,  on  the  first  attack 
by  the  allied  Portuguese  and  British  forces,  June 
16.  Meanwhile,  A&rmont,  having  received  rein- 
forcements, advanced  against  the  British;  and, 
after  various  movements,  the  object  of  which  wss 
to  cut  them  off  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Sala- 
manca, the  battle  took  pUice  in  the  narrow  space 
on  the  Tonnes.  The  French  commander  had 
formed  his  plan  of  attack  judiciously,  but  incau- 
tiously extended  his  left  wing  too  much — an  error 
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of  wbich  Wellington  promptly  took  advantage. 
Marmont  hiuiKelf  was  bo  severely  wounded,  that 
general  Clausel  took  the  command,  and  prevented 
the  total  ruin  of  the  army.  The  French  forces 
retreated  to  Burgos,  and  their  communication  with 
the  body  of  troops  under  Joseph  Bonaparte,  in  the 
centre  of  Spain,  was  cut  off. 

SALAMANDER  (aalamandra);  a  genus  of  rep- 
tiles closely  allied  to  the  frog,  from  which  it  differs 
in  having  an  elongated  body,  terminated  by  a  tail, 
and  four  feet  of  equal  length.  There  are  no  gilb  in 
the  adult  animal,  and  the  tympanum  is  also  want- 
ing. The  jaws  are  armed  with  numerous  small 
teeth:  and  there  are  two  longitudinal  rows  on  the 
palate.  The  third  eyelid  is  wanting.  Together 
with  the  frog,  this  genus  is  included  under  the 
order  batracia,  and  is  easily  distinguished  from  the 
lizards  by  having  no  nails  on  the  toes,  a  naked  skin 
destitute  of  scales,  and  a  heart  with  a  single  auricle. 
The  young  are  born  in  the  shape  of  tadpoles,  are 
provided  with  gills,  and  have  their  tails  vertically 
compressed.  The  land  salamanders  inhabit  the 
%vater  only  during  the  tadpole  state,  or  during  the 
time  that  they  are  laying  their  eggs:  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  rounded  tail.  The  aquatic  species 
remain  during  life  in  water,  and  are  enabled  to 
swim  with  considerable  briskness  by  means  of  their 
compressed  tails:  sometimes,  however,  they  quit 
the  water  at  night,  and  when  unable  to  regain  it, 
have  been  found  in  similar  situations  with  the  ter- 
restrial species.  They  are  endowed  with  an  aston- 
ishing  power  of  reproduction;  and,  when  mutilated, 
their  limbs,  tail,  and  even  their  eyes,  are  restored 
at  the  end  of  two,  three  or  six  months,  in  warm 
climates,  or  a  longer  period  in  cold  ones;  and  no 
difference  of  organization  can  be  discovered  on  dis- 
section. They  may  be  suffocated  in  the  same  man- 
ner Bs  frog>»  by  forcibly  holding  open  the  mouth. 

The  common  salamander  of  Europe  {S.  vulgarU) 
has  been  celebrated  from  antiquity  for  its  supposed 
power  of  braving  the  fiery  element.  It  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  ^observe  that  this  qualitv  has  been 
attributed  to  it  without  the  slightest  foundation : 
still  the  belief  is  not  entirely  eradicated  among  the 
common  people,  and  the  salamander  continues  to  be 
an  object  of  superstition  in  the  eyes  of  many.  It 
is  a  sluggish,  clumsy  reptile,  six  or  eight  inches  long, 
of  a  blackish  colour,  with  large,  irregular,  rounded 
spots  of  bright  yellow.  It  is  found  throughout 
Europe  in  moist  places,  under  stones  or  the  roots  of 
trees,  near  the  borders  of  springs,  in  deep  woods, 
&c.,  and  passes  its  life  under  ground,  except  during 
rains  or  at  night,  when  it  comes  out,  but  does  not 
wander  fax  from  its  place  of  residence.  It  lives  on 
■lugs,  insects,  worms,  fcc.,  and,  when  met  with, 
seems  stupid,  and  does  not  appear  to  shun  the 
presence  of  man  or  other  animals.  The  skin  ex- 
udes a  mucous  and  acrid  secretion  in  great  abun- 
dance.    It  is  ovoviviparous. 

It  would  seem  that  the  United  States  produce  a 
greater  variety  of  salamanders  than  any  other  part 
of  the  globe.  They  are,  however,  far  from  being 
well  understood;  and  probably  more  remain  to  be 
discovered.  We  shall  particularize  the  following, 
among  the  land  salamanders: — S,  tuhviolacea ;  a 
large,  stout  species,  seven  inches  or  more  in  length ; 
blackish,  with  two  rows  of  large,  round,  whitish 
spots  on  the  back,  becoming  single  on  the  tail;  a 
few  similar  spots  on  the  legs.  It  resembles  the 
common  salamander  of  Europe. — S.  faciata ;  green ; 
less  than  the  preceding;  blackish,  with  transverse 
bluish-white  bands  on  the  back ;  found  from  New 


Jersey  to  South  Carolina,  but  rare — S.  piutmota ; 
green;  a  more  slender  species,  witli  the  tail  nearly 
twice  the  length  of  the  body ;  blackish,  sprinkled  on 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body  with  white  specks ;  length 
about  six  inches.  It  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  far  north  as  lat.  43o — 5. 
Umgicauda;  green;  whitish,  >vith  numerous  black 
specks ;  the  tail  longer  in  proportion  than  in  any  other 
species;  total  length,  six  inches.  It  is  found  in  the 
Atlantic  states,  but  is  more  frequently  met  with  io 

the  limestone  cavea  of  the  west S,  Inlineata; 

green;  a  small,  slender  species;  above  brown, 
beneath  yellow,  with  two,  or  sometimes  three,  in- 
distinct black  lines;  the  tail  is  longer  than  the 
body,  and  compressed  towards  the  extremity.  It 
inhabits  New  England  and  the  Middle  States,  and 
seems  to  be  more  brisk  and  lively  in  its  motions 
than  the  other  terrestrial  species — S.  cirrigera; 
green ;  a  species  somewhat  resembling  the  pre<^ding 
in  the  distribution  of  its  colours,  but  remarkable  for 
having  two  short,  fleshy  ctrrt  on  the  snout.  It  was 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans. — S,  eiythro^ 
nota  (the  most  common  spedes) ;  blackish,  with  a 
broad  red  stripe  on  the  back.  The  young  are  des- 
titute of  the  red  stripe,  and  in  some  full  grown 
individuals  a  small  portion  only  is  observable,  or  it 
b  even  entirely  wanting^ — S.  ofmmetricu  (Harlan); 
reddish,  with  a  row  of  bright  orange  ooellated  spots 
on  each  side;  length  about  three  indies.  The  skin 
of  this  animal  is  rough,  and  apparently  destitute  of 
the  mucous  secretion  common  to  the  other  spedes; 
the  back  is  elevated,  and  the  tail  somewhat  com- 
pressed. An  aquatic  species,  resembling  it  precise- 
ly except  in  having  the  colour  of  the  back  brovmer, 
and  the  tail  much  more  compressed,  is  frequently 
met  with;  and  perhapa  the  difierence  is  only 
sexual. 

Among  the  aquatic  salamanders  we  may  particu- 
larize, S.  doraalis  (Harlan) ;  resemblhig  the  preced- 
ing in  size  and  the  genend  distribution  of  the  co- 
lours; but  the  oce//t  are  irregularly  elongated,  and 
sometimes  form  an  almost  continuous  line;  and 
there  is  a  pale  line  on  the  back :  the  skin  is  smooth ; 
the  tail  very  much  compressed,  forming  a  distinct 

edge  above  and  below ;  inhabits  South  Carolina 

S,  mactdata;  green;  a  stout  spedes;  whitish,  with 
numerous  round  specks  of  a  reddish  brown  colour; 
tail  about  as  long  as  the  body,  and  slightly  com- 
pressed ;  grows  to  the  length  of  five  inches  or  more. 
— S,  ingetu;  green;  by  far  the  largest  spedes 
hitherto  known ;  nearly  a  foot  in  length.  It  was 
discovered  in  the  vidnity  of  New  Orleans. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  appropriate  place  to 
speak  of  several  very  singular  North  Ameiican  ani- 
mals, allied  to  the  salanMnder:>-Jlfeiu)poiiia  Allep' 
haniejuis;  an  animal  of  disgusting  appearance,  with 
a  broad,  flattened  head,  bearing  a  general  resem- 
blance to  a  salamander,  but  much  larger  than  any 
except  the  iS.  ingen».  It  appears  to  be  destitute  of 
gills  at  all  periods  of  its  existence.  It  is  found  in 
the  Ohio  and  other  western  rivers,  and  is  commonly 
called  pround'puppett  nud-devilt  young  alligator^ 
&c. — Menobranchus  lateralis  resembles  the  prece«l- 
ing  in  form,  but  the  gills  persist  during  UfSe;  an  in- 
distinct blackish  baud  on  each  side.  It  attains  the 
length  of  one  or  two  feet,  lives  in  the  \i'ater,  and 
is  very  voradous.  It  is  found  in  the  Ohio  and  the 
lakes. — Siren  laeertiua ;  an  eel-shaped  animal,  hav- 
ing external  gills,  and  two  small  feet,  situated  at 
the  anterior  part  of  the  body.  It  conceals  itself  in 
the  mud«  but  occasionally  visits  both  land  and 
water.     It   inhabits  the  Southern  States.     Two 
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other  apecies  of  siren  are  found  in  the  same  dis- 
tricts  Ampkiuma  meatu;  likewise  an  eel-shaped 

animal,  but  it  has  four  rery  small  rudimentary  feet, 
which  have  two  toes  each.  It  burrows  in  tbe 
mud,  in  swamps,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  streams,  and 
occasioiMlly  visits  the  dry  land.  It  grows  to  the 
length  of  three  feet,  and  is  found  in  the  Southern 
States.  A  second  species,  a  tridactyla,  distin- 
guisheil  from  the  former  by  having  three  toes  on 
each  foot,  has  been  discovered  in  Arkansas. 

SALA3IANDER.     See  Gabalit,  and  Gnome. 

SAL  AMIS  (now  Colour!) ;  an  island  (area, 
eighty  square  miles)  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Greece, 
in  the  gulf  of  Argolis,  separated  from  Attica  by  a 
narrow  channel,  about  half  a  mile  wide.  It  is  cele- 
brated for  the  naval  victory  gained  by  the  Greeks 
over  the  Persians  (B.  C.  480).  See  ThemUtocUt, 
and  the  article  Navy, 

SAL  AMMONIAC.     See  Aaummia. 

SALANGANE,  Oft  HIRUNDO  ESCULENT  A. 
See  Birdi'  NeMiM, 

SALEM.     See  Jtnualem. 

SALEM,  a  seaport  of  North  America,  and  the 
capital  of  Essex  county,  Biassacfausetts,  is  chiefly 
built  on  a  tongue  of  land,  formed  by  two  inlets 
from  the  aea,  called  North  and  South  rivers,  over 
the  former  of  which  is  a  bridge  more  than  1500 
feet  in  length,  connecting  Salem  with  Beverly;  and 
the  South  river  forms  the  harbour.  Salem  is  four- 
teen miles  north-east  from  Boston,  450  from 
Washington;  ht.  4'2^  34'  N.;  Ion.  TO^"  54'  W.; 
popuIaUon  in  1820, 12,731;  in  1830, 13,886.  This 
town  is  the  second  in  Massachusetts  in  respect  to 
population,  and  probably  in  respect  also  to  wealth ; 
but  New  Bedford  now  surpasses  it  in  its  amount  of 
shipping,  and  Lowell  and  some  other  towns  greatly 
exceed  it  in  manufoctures.  The  trade  of  Salem  is 
principally  with  the  East  Indies,  and  it  employs  a 
very  large  capital.  Salem  is,  next  to  Plymouth, 
the  oldest  town  in  the  state,  and  was  settled  in 
1628.  Its  Indian  name  was  Nammkeatf,  or  Aoicm- 
keak. 

8  ALEP  is  obtained  from  the  tuberous  roots  of 
one  or  more  species  of  orchis,  and  is  usually  im- 
ported from  Turkey  and  other  parts  of  the  Levant ; 
though  it  may  be  prepared  in  any  part  of  Europe, 
from  many  common  species  of  orchis.  The  pro- 
cess consists  simply  in  washing  the  roots,  and  rub- 
bing off  the  brown  skin,  when  they  are  dried,  and 
afti^wards  ground  into  powder.  This  powder,  as 
an  article  of  diet,  is  esteemed  highly  nutritious, 
containing  a  great  quantity  of  fiirinaceous  matter 
in  a  small  bulk.  The  roots  are  dug  up  as  soon  as 
the  iower  stalks  begin  to  decay,  and  the  newly 
formed  bulbs,  which  have  tiien  attained  their  per- 
fect state,  are  separated.  An  ounce  of  this  pow- 
der and  an  ounce  of  portable  soup,  dissolved  in  two 
quarts  of  boiling  water,  will  form  a  jelly  capable 
of  affording  sustenance  to  a  man  for  a  day;  conse- 
quently, it  is  of  great  tu»e  in  long  voyages,  or  tra- 
rels  bv  land. 

SALERNI'M  ^now  Salerno);  a  city  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Picenum,  in  Lower  luly,  remarkable  for 
the  riViAx  Htppocratica,  or  medical  institution, 
called  also  Bckoia  SaUrmitmut,  which  flourished 
there  in  the  tweUlh  century  after  Christ,  and  was 
the  nursery  of  all  the  medicad  faculties  of  Europe. 
This  was  the  principal  source  of  modem  practical 
medicine;  ami  the  dietetical  precepts  of  this  school 
were  put  into  verse,  and  widely  diffused.  See 
JIMiei»e,  Histont  of. 

8  ALESI  AN  NIJNS.     The  nuns  of  the  onler  of 


the  visitation  of  the  Virgin  Mary  are  so  called  from 
their  founder,  Francis  of  Sales,  by  whom  and  his 
friend  Chanta  this  order  was  established,  in  1610, 
at  Annecy,  in  Savoy,  originally  as  a  refuge  for 
\vidow8  and  sick  females.  In  process  of  time, 
however,  it  was  enlarged,  and  devoted  principally 
to  spiritual  exercises  and  the  healing  of  the  sick ; 
the  occupants  were  clad  in  black,  and  so  numerous 
that,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  there  were  160 
convents  and  6600  nuns.  There  are  still  convents 
of  the  Salesian  nuns  in  the  principal  cities  of  Italy, 
particularly  in  Venice,  Trieste  and  Breslau.  They 
now  devote  themselves  to  the  healing  of  the  sick 
and  the  education  of  young  girls. 

SALFORD;  a  market-town  of  Lancashire,  in 
the  parish  of  Manchester  and  hundred  of  Salford. 
Though  governed  by  its  own  borough  reeve  and 
constables,  it  may  now  be  considered  an  integral 
portion  of  Manchester.  At  the  time  of  Domesday- 
book  it  was  a  royal  manor,  and,  from  its  having 
given  name  to  the  hundred,  was  probably  of  con- 
siderable importance.  The  most  conspicuous  edi- 
fice in  the  town  is  the  New  Bailey  prison  for  the 
hundred  of  Salford;  it  is  a  handsome,  strong,  and 
spacious  building,  constructed  upon  Mr  Howard  s 
plan,  and  has  contained  ivithin  its  walls  at  one  time 
1000  prisoners.  The  principal  attraction  of  Sal- 
ford  is  the  crescent,  which  commands  a  rich  view 
of  rural  scenery,  through  which  the  Irwell  mean- 
ders. Popuktion  in  1831,  40,786.  See  Man- 
chetter. 

SALIANS,  SALIC  FRANKS;  a  people  who 
first  appeared  on  the  island  of  the  Batavi,  and, 
when  they  were  driven  thence,  among  the  Chamari, 
to  the  south  of  the  Meuse.  As  long  as  the  Che- 
rusd  are  spoken  of,  nothing  is  heard  of  the  Salii ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  latter  are  noticed,  the  Cherusci 
disappear,  and  are  no  longer  mentioned.  The  Sa- 
lians  probably  took  their  name  from  that  of  a  river 
in  their  former  country,  and  first  used  it  when  they 
emigrated  to  Batavia,  upon  which  they  bordered. 
From  the  Salians  originated  the  Salic  code  of  laws, 
which  was  probably  drawn  up  in  Latin,  before  the 
time  of  Clovis,  by  four  of  their  most  distinguished 
men — Arogast,  Bodogast,  Salogast  and  Wuidagast. 
It  was  in  force,  in  some  degree,  even  as  late  as  the 
eleventh  and  t%velfth  centuries.  The  sixty-second 
article  of  this  code  is  very  remarkable,  according 
to  which,  in  Salic  estates, — ^that  is,  those  which 
the  Salic  Franks  had  obtained  by  conquest  in  Gaul 
and  modem  France, — the  daughters  were  excluded 
from  the  inheritance,  and  the  sons  alone  were  con- 
sidered capable  of  succeeding  to  it.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  article  had  reference  only  to  private  estates, 
the  application  of  it  was  even  extended  to  the 
throne;  and  it  is  certain  that,  from  the  earliest 
periods  of  the  French  monarchy,  no  princess  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  except  by  force  of  some  law 
different  from  the  ordinary  usage.  The  Salic  law 
was  first  alleged  against  Edward,  in  the  contests 
between  Philip  VL  of  France  and  Edward  III.  of 
England,  about  the  French  crown,  and  has,  since 
that  time,  remained  always  in  force. 

SALIC  LAW.     See  Salians. 

SALIERI,  Anthony,  imperial  chapelmaster  at 
Vienna,  was  bom  in  1750,  at  Legnano,  a  Venetian 
fortress.  He  studied  at  Venice  and  Naples,  under 
Pescetti,  Gassmann,  and  Qluck.  His  opera,  the 
Danaides,  was  at  first  considered,  in  Paris,  to  be 
chiefly  the  work  of  Gluck.  Some  of  his  most  ce- 
lebrated works  arc  Tarare  (introduced  on  the  Ita- 
lian stage  under  the  title  of  Axur,  king  of  Ormus)» 
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Ixi  PoMMioiu  di  Getu  CrUtOt  La  Scttoh  dei  Oeiosi, 
La  Cijffra,  Palmira  (J 795),  Armida,  Stmiramida, 
the  Fair  of  Venice,  fcc.  He  composed  thirty-nine 
opens,  partly  German,  partly  Italian.  His  death 
tools  place.  May  7,  1825.  Humroei,  Hotcheles,  and 
others,  are  his  pupiU.  See  Mosel,  On  the  Life  and 
Worfu  ofSaiieri  (in  German,  Vienna,  1827.) 

SALII ;  priests  of  Mars,  whose  name  is  dertyed 
from  salire  (to  leap,  to  dance^.  Numa  fixed  their 
number  at  twelve;  Tulius  Hostilius  increased  it. 
Their  origin  is  thus  accounted  for  by  the  Romans : 
In  the  time  of  Numa,  Rome  was  desolated  by  a 
pestilence,  which  ceased  when  the  gods  let  fisll  from 
heaven  the  anciU  (a  shield  of  a  peculiar  form).  The 
soothsayers  declared  that  this  shield  was  the  sign  of 
the  perpetuity  of  the  Roman  power,  and  advised 
that  eleven  others  should  be  made  similar  to  it,  so 
that  the  true  amcile  could  not  be  so  easily  purloined. 
This  advice  was  followed,  and  *all  the  anciiia  were 
deposited  in  the  curia.  On  the  first  of  March  every 
year,  when  the  Salii  offered  sacrifices  to  Mars,  they 
carried  them  about  the  dty,  clashing  them  together, 
executing  warlike  dances,  and  singing  the  Salian 
hymns— 4mcient  songs  in  praise  of  Mars  and  the 
other  gods,  and  of  distinguished  men,  particularly  of 
Mamurius,  who  made  the  eleven  shields.  The  dress 
of  the  Salii  was  a  purple  tunic,  embroidered  with 
gold,  and  bound  with  a  brazen  belt,  and  a  toga,  with 
a  purple  border.  On  their  head  they  wore  a  high 
cap,  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  with  a  sword  by  their 
side,  a  spc«r  or  rod  in  their  right  hand,  and  an  on- 
die  in  their  left.  None  but  patrician  youths,  whose 
parents  were  alive,  could  be  admitted  among  the 
Salii. 

S  ALINA ;  a  post-township  of  Onondaga  county. 
New  York,  ISO  miles  west  of  Albany.  It  includes 
Onondaga  lake,  and  the  principal  salt  springs  in  the 
state.  The  water  of  the  lake  is  salt :  and  wells 
dug  on  its  margin,  and  springs  flowing  into  it,  are 
also  salt.  Very  extensive  salt  works  have  been 
established  for  several  years.  From  sixteen  to 
twenty-five  ounces  of  salt  are  obtained  from  a  gal- 
lon of  water.  Besides  the  muriate  of  soda,  small 
portions  of  the  muriate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  lime, 
oxide  of  iron,  and  Epsom  salts,  are  contained  in  the 
water ;  but  these  are  easily  separated.  More  than 
half  a  million  of  bushels  of  salt  are  annually  pro- 
duced, and  these  waters  are  doubtless  capable  of 
yielding  a  very  much  greater  quantity.  The  outlet  of 
Onondaga  lake  communicates  with  Seneca  river, 
through  which  b  opened  an  extensive  boat  naviga- 
tion.  The  Erie  canal  passes  through  the  south  part 
of  Salina,  and  a  side  cut  connects  it  with  the  vil- 
lage. There  are  four  considerable  villages  in  the 
township — Salina,  Liverpool,  Syracuse,  and  Ged- 
des.  The  whole  contained,  in  1830,  6920  inha- 
bitants. 

SALINE ;  a  river  of  Illinois,  which  flows  into 
the  Ohio,  about  twenty-six  miles  below  the  W». 
bash.  It  is  navigable  for  boats  thirty  miles.  The 
United  states  have  extensive  salt  works  on  this 
river. 

SALISBURY,  earl  of.     See  CecU. 

SALISBURY,  om  NEW  SARUM;  an  ancient 
city  of  England,  the  capital  of  Wiltshire,  is  situated 
in  a  valley  between  the  rivers  Avon  and  Bourne, 
eight^-two  miles  S.  W.  by  W.  from  London.  The 
principal  streets  are  regularly  arranged  and  crossed 
bv  others,  forming  a  number  of  quadrangles  called 
checkers,  enclosing  areas,  laid  out  in  gardens  and 
encompassed  by  houses.  Some  of  the  buildings  are 
antiquated,  with  gabled  fronts  of  timber.work  and 


plaster;  but  the  houses  in  general  are  well  built  of 
brick,  in  a  modem  style.  The  dty  is  connected 
with  the  suburb  of  East  Hamharo,  by  an  andent 
bridge  of  ten  arches,  on  which  was  formerly  a  din- 
pel  dedicated  to  St  John ;  and  there  are  two  stone 
bridges  of  six  arches,  which  form  a  communication 
with  the  suburb  of  Fisherton  Anger.  Salisbury 
was  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, in  consequence  of  the  ecdesiastical  establish- 
ment of  the  see  of  Sarum,  an  andent  dty  about  two 
miles  distant,  having  been  transferred  hither  by  thi* 
Bishop,  Richard  le  Poor,  who  adopted  this  mea«ure 
partly  to  put  an  end  to  the  inveterate  quarreb  be- 
tween his  dergy  and  the  garrison  of  the  royal  castle 
of  Sarum,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  great 
scardty  of  water  in  the  old  dty,  which  probably  was 
the  cause  of  its  being  ultimately  entirely  deserted 
by  the  inhabitants.  Its  name  is  obviously  an  alter- 
ation, for  the  sake  of  euphony,  of  Sarisbury  (Sor- 
biodunum^,  an  appellation  of  the  andent  dty. 
About  1219  were  hud  the  foundations  of  the  pre- 
sent cathedral  church,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe.  The  whole  building  may  be  viewed  as 
composed  of  the  church,  the  tower,  and  spire,  the 
cloister  and  the  diapter-house.  The  church  consists 
of  a  nave,  with  two  lateral  aisles,  a  bold  and  lofty 
porch  projecting  on  the  north  side,  a  large  transept 
with  an  eastern  aisle,  a  choir  with  lateral  aisles,  and 
a  second  or  small  transept  with  an  aisle,  a  Lady  cha. 
pel  at  the  east  end  with  an  intermediate  vestibule, 
or  double  aisle  terminating  the  choir.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  church  are  a  cloister,  c^ter*house, 
consistory  court,  and  a  vestry.  The  tower,  which 
is  bnilt  on  four  massive  pillars  in  the  centre  of  the 
church,  is  sumounted  by  a  spire,  rising  to  the 
hdght  of  400  feet  The  bishop's  palace  is  a  large 
irregular  building,  the  work  of  different  periods,  the 
earliest  parts  being  of  the  same  age  aa  the  cathe- 
dral. The  college  of  matrons,  for  the  widows  of 
dergyroen,  erected  by  bishop  Ward,  is  a  reguhv 
building,  with  small  but  commodious  gardens.  There 
are  three  parish  churches  in  the  dty.  In  Catholic 
tiroes,  Salisbury  contained  a  great  variety  of  relip- 
ous  establishments,  the  remains  of  a  few  of  whirh 
may  be  traced ;  and  the  hospital  of  St  Nicholas  con- 
tinues still  to  maintain  a  master  and  twelve  poor 
persons.  There  are  several  other  hospitals  in  tbr 
dty.  Salisbury  is  noted  for  its  numufiicture  of 
cutleij.  Formerly  it  was  also  remarkable  for  its 
manumcture  of  woollens ;  but  that  branch  of  trade 
is  now  nearly  extinct.  Population  in  1831, 9876. 

SaiiMbmry  Piain  extends  from  Salisbury  twenty, 
five  miles  east  to  Winchester,  and  twenty-eight 
west  to  Weymouth.  Ita  breadth  in  some  places  is 
near  thirty  miles.  Numerous  flocks  of  sheep  arc 
fed  here.  Thefiunous  Stonehenge,  and  other  anti- 
quities, both  Britidi  and  Roman,  are  found  in  this 
plain. — Stonehenge,  about  six  miles  north  of  Salis- 
bury, consists  of  a  great  collection  of  stones  of  im- 
mense size,  which,  from  their  being  some  erect,  some 
reclining,  but  most  of  them  lying  upon  the  ground, 
seem  to  have  formed  at  one  time  an  extensive  build- 
ing. They  form  a  perfect  ruin,  a  confused  heap  of 
standing  and  fiUlen  stones,  many  of  them  squared 
and  hewn  by  art.  By  comparing  thdr  relative 
situations,  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  the  original 
structure  can  still  be  traced,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  Druidical  temple  of  enormous  sixe.  It 
is  an  object  of  great  interest  to  the  antiquary,  and 
has  exdted  more  inquiry  and  spectdation  than  any 
other  ruin  of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain.  But 
no  important  discoveries  have  been  made  within  it ; 
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•nil  Its  founders,  the  dite  of  itt  erection,  and  the 
prooeM  by  which  sudi  enonnous  mawes  of  stone 
were  conveyed  to  this  desolate  spot,  and  raised  into 
their  respective  situations,  are  huried  in  profound 
obscurity.  The  total  number  of  stones  of  which 
the  structure  was  composed,  appears  to  have  been 
one  hundred  and  forty. 

SALIVA;  the  fluid  which  is  secreted  by  the 
salivary  glands  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  The 
secretory  organ  is  composed  of  three  pair  of  salivary 
glands.  The  saliva  is  continually  swallowed  with 
or  without  masticated  food,  and  some  is  also  spit 
out  It  has  no  colour  nor  smell:  it  is  tasteless, 
although  it  contains  a  little  salt,  to  which  the 
nerves  of  the  tongue  are  accustomed.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  water. 
The  quantity  of  twelve  pounds  is  supposed  to  be 
secreted  in  twelve  hours.  During  mastication  and 
speaking,  the  secretion  is  augmented,  from  the 
mechanicasl  pressure  of  the  musdea  upon  the  sali- 
vary  glands.  Those  who  are  hungry  secrete  a 
great  quantity,  from  the  sight  of  agreeable  food. 
It  assists  the  spirituous  fermentation  of  farinaceous 
substances;  hence  barbarous  nations  prepare  an 
inebriating  drink  from  chewed  roots.  Saliva  ap- 
pears to  consist,  in  a  healthy  state  of  the  body,  of 
water,  which  constitutes  at  least  four  fifths  of  its 
bulk,  mucilage,  albumen,  and  saline  substances. 
The  use  of  the  saliva  is,  1.  It  augments  the  taste 
of  the  food,  by  the  evolution  of  sapid  matter.  2. 
During  mastication,  it  mixes  with,  dissolves,  and 
resolves  into  its  principles,  the  food,  and  changes  it 
into  a  poltaceons  mass,  fit  to  be  swallowed ;  hence 
it  commences  chymification.  8.  It  moderates  thirst, 
by  moistening  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  and  fauces. 
8ALRELD,  LITTLS;  a  hamlet  of  England,  in 
Cumberland;  near  which  is  a  circle  of  stones, 
seventy-seven  in  number,  each  ten  feet  high.  At 
the  entrance  is  a  single  one  fifteen  feet  high. 
These  are  called  by  the  people  Lom^  Meg  and  her 
daiigkten.  They  are  probably  a  Druidical  work. 
Within  the  circle  are  two  h«^>s  of  stones,  under 
whi^  dead  bodies  are  supposed  to  have  been 
buried. 

8ALLEB;  a  seaport  on  the  western  coast  of 
Morocco,  at  tiie  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
formerly  the  great  hold  of  Moorish  piracy;  and 
immense  depredations  were  committed  from  it  upon 
European  commerce.  The  river,  which  formerly 
admitted  large  vessels,  is  now  dioked  up  with  sand. 
Sallee  has  a  battery  of  twenty-four  pieces  of  can- 
non, which  commands  the  road,  and  a  redoubt  that 
defends  the  entrance  of  the  river.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  stands  Rabat,  called  often  New 
SaDee.  It  has  been  chiefly  frequented  by  Euro- 
peans, and  contained  once  numerous  &ctories  be- 
loocing  to  them;  but  by  order  of  the  emperor,  the 
trade  has  been  transferred  to  Mogador.  Lon.  6o 
4<KW.;lat.  34*»y  N. 

8ALLUSTIU8,  CAttrn  Ciisrcs,  was  bom  at 
Amitcmnm,  a  municipal  dty  in  the  territory  of  the 
Sabinca,  in  the  year  of  Rome  668  (86  B.  C).  His 
gay  spirits  and  his  fiery  and  restless  dispositioii  led 
him  into  many  youthful  excesses ;  yet  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  he  was  less  corrupt  than  has  been 
comraooly  represented.  We  ought  also  to  take  into 
ooBsideration  the  prevailing  state  of  morals  at  that 
time  when  we  sit  in  judgment  on  his  &ults.  His 
fiuthful  and  vigorous  descriptions  of  the  moral  de- 
pravity of  the  Romans  plainly  show  that  he  was 
•rrurately  acquainted  with  it.  Through  the  favour 
of  Osar.  he  was  appoinled  pretor,  and  sent  to  Nu- 


midia,  where  he  collected  great  treasures.  When 
he  returned  to  Rome,  he  played  a  conspicuous  part, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  appears  to  have  re- 
flected on  the  vices  of  his  youth,  and  to  have  lived 
more  moderately.  His  death  took  place  in  the  year 
of  Rome  719  (B.  C.  35).  During  the  period  of  his 
retirement,  he  made  the  history  of  his  country  his 
prindpal  study.  But,  unfortunately,  we  have  only 
a  few  fragments  of  the  copious  history  which  de- 
scribed the  period  from  the  death  of  Sylla  to  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline.  Two  ot^er  historical  writ- 
ings of  his  have  come  down  to  us  entire;  one  a  de- 
scription of  the  wars  of  the  Romansagalnst  the  crafty 
Jugurtha,  the  other  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline. 
These  are  distinguished  alike  for  their  contents  and 
their  style.  Sallust  appears  to  have  taken  Thucy- 
dides  as  a  model;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Quinctil- 
ian,  he  far  surpasses  him.  The  style  of  Sallust  is 
vigorous,  pure,  and  ofien  very  eloquent ;  his  thoughts 
pocsess  dignity,  strength,  truth  and  deamess.  The 
prindpal  editions  of  this  author  are  those  of  Corte, 
with  a  copious  commentary  (Ldpsic,  1724)»  and 
Haverkamp  (Amsterdam  and  Utrecht,  1742). 

SALLY.  In  the  defence  of  a  place,  if  particu- 
lar reasons  do  not  determine  to  the  contrary,  fre- 
quent sallies  are  beneficial,  in  order  to  keep  the 
enemy  at  a  distance;  to  destroy  the  works;  to 
bring  in,  if  possible,  the  means  of  subsistence  from 
the  surrounding  country;  to  aflTord  an  easy  entrance 
to  men  or  arms ;  or  to  favour  the  operations  of  a 
friendly  force  without.  Aided  by  such  a  force, 
they  are  often  dedsive  against  the  besiegers.  They 
are  undertaken  to  the  most  advantage  after  mid- 
night, in  doudy  or  rainy  weather ;  but  they  must 
be  so  managed  as  to  surprise  the  enemy,  and  there- 
fore, must  be  carried  on  with  great  secrecy;  there- 
fore the  most  resolute  and  fiiithfril  men  are  to  be 
selected,  and  on  going  out  all  noise  must  be  avoided. 
The  object  of  the  sally  determines  the  number  of 
soldiers;  they  are  frequently  accompanied  by  artil- 
lery and  cavalry ;  they  must  in  no  case  separate  them- 
selves too  fer  from  ihid  fortification,  to  avoid  being 
cut  off,  and,  on  their  return,  must  ndther  obstruct 
the  defence,  nor  occasion  any  confusion  which  may 
fiivour  the  attadc  of  the  enemy.  By  sallies  with  a 
small  number  of  troops,  the  besieged  oftras  endea- 
vour to  entice  the  besiegers  within  the  fire  of  tiie 
fortress,  or  to  harass  and  exhaust  them.  A  com- 
mander of  a  fiyrtress  will  make  use  of  sallies  as  long 
aa  he  is  able,  as  the  best  means  of  defence. 

SALLYPORT ;  a  large  port  on  each  quarter  of 
a  fireship,  out  of  which  &e  ofiicers  and  crew  make 
thdr  escape  into  the  boats  aa  soon  as  the  train  is 
fired. 

SALM.  Previously  to  the  French  revolution, 
in  1769,  there  -were  two  counties  of  this  name, 
that  of  Upper  Salm,  chiefly  in  I>orraine,  and  that  of 
Lower  Salm,  diiefly  in  Luxemburg.  Their  posses- 
sions having  been  annexed  to  France  in  1808,  they 
were  indemnified  from  the  secularisations  beyond 
the  Rhine.  The  dder  house,  Obersalm,  or  Upper 
Salm,  is  divided  into  the  three  branches  of  Sakn- 
Salm,  Salm-Kyrburg  and  Salm-Horstmar.  The 
house  of  Niedersalm,  or  Salm-Rdferschdd,  is  divided 
into  three  brandies,  Salm-Krantheim,  Salm-Rdfer- 
scheid,  and  Salm-Dyk,  with  domains  in  Suabia,  the 
Prussian  province  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  Luxem- 
burg. AH  the  possessions  of  both  houses  have 
been  mediatised.     See  MediaUtatUm. 

SALMA8IU8,  Claudius  (the  Latinised  name 
of  Claude  de  Saumaise),  distinguished  for  his  pro- 
found and  eztennve  learm'ng,  was  bora  at  Semur, 
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in  Auxoi*  (now  the  department  Cdte-d'Or),  in 
1568.  His  frther,  a  respectable  magistimte,  and  a 
learned  man,  instructed  him  in  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, and  then  sent  him  to  Paris  to  study  philo- 
sophy. His  edition  of  Flonis,  which  was  published 
in  1609,  and,  according  to  his  own  assertion,  had 
already  been  completed  several  years,  is  a  remark- 
able proof  of  his  early  erudition.  In  1606,  he  went 
to  Heidelberg,  to  study  law,  under  the  celebrated 
Gothofredus  (Godefroi).  The  excellent  university 
library  there  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  gratify  his 
literary  curiosity,  and  to  extend  his  reputation  by 
the  publication  of  his  learned  labours.  On  his  re- 
turn to  France  in  1610,  he  began  to  practise  his 
profession,  but  soon  withdrew  from  it  to  devote 
his  whole  time  to  study ;  and  the  rest  of  his  life 
was  occupied  with  critiod  labours  and  learned  con- 
troversies. His  mother,  a  Calvinist,  had  educated 
him  in  Protestant  principles;  and,  in  1623,  he 
married  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  Protestant. 
Several  years  later,  he  passed  some  time  at  the 
country  seat  of  his  &ther.in-law,  near  Paris,  where 
he  completed  his  great  labour  on  Pliny  and  Solinus. 
In  1629,  his  finther  was  desirous  of  transferring  to 
him  his  place,  and  the  parliament  of  Dijon  made  no 
objection,  although  he  openly  professed  Calvinism ; 
but  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  Marillac,  refused  to 
sanction  the  step.  The  invitations  of  the  universi- 
ties of  Padua  and  Bologna  were  declined  by  Sal- 
roasius;  but,  in  1651,  he  accepted  the  offer  of  the 
professorship,  which  had  been  held  by  Joseph  Scali- 
ger  at  the  university  of  Leyden.  His  friends  made 
several  attempts  to  induce  him  to  return  to  France, 
and  cardinal  Richelieu  offered  him  a  pension,  on 
condition  of  his  writing  a  history  of  lus  ministry. 
But  Salmasius  declined  all  these  offers.  In  1649, 
Charles  II.  of  England  induced  him  to  write  a  de- 
fence of  his  father  (Defentio  regia  pro  Carolo  I.), 
which  was  answered  by  Milton's  Defentio  pro  Po- 
pulo  Anglicano,  (See  Milion.)  The  zeal  with 
which  Salmasius  defended  royalty  in  this  work  of- 
fended his  republican  patrons  in  Holland,  and  he 
therefore  the  more  readily  accepted  the  invitation 
of  queen  Christina  to  visit  Sweden  (1650]).  But 
the  climate  of  Sweden  was  so  unfavourable  to  his 
health,  that  he  returned  to  Holland  the  next  year, 
and  died  in  1653,  at  Spa,  whither  he  had  gone  for 
his  health.  Although  virulent  in  controversy, 
Salmasius  was  remarkably  gentle  and  kind  in  pri- 
vate, and  at  home  was  entirely  governed  by  his 
wife.  The  most  important  of  his  numerous  works 
are  his  Plimana  Exercitationes  in  Solinum  ;  his  edi- 
tion of  the  Scriptorea  Historup  Avgusttr;  De 
MtUw  :  De  Modo  Usurarum ;  De  Fanore  Trope- 
xetico ;  De  Re  mUiiari  Bomanorum ;  De  Be  Hel- 
ienisiiea ;  Ob$ervotume8  in  Jum  Attieum  et  Romanum, 
&c.  All  his  works  display  a  wonderful  variety, 
extent  and  depth  of  erudition,  but  are  less  remark- 
able for  taste  or  judgment.  His  learning  was  aided 
by  a  powerful  memory.  Besides  the  classical  and 
many  modem  hinguages,  he  was  acquainted  with 
Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  Arabic,  Persian,  Coptic,  &c. 
He  laboured  with  great  industry,  but  used  the  file 
sparini^ly. 

SALMON  (m/iro  §alar)  :  a  celebrated  fish  be- 
longing to  the  trout  genus,  which  inhabits  the 
northern  seas,  and  ascends  the  rivers  in  spring  for 
the  purpose  of  depositing  its  spawn.  The  ex^cellence 
of  its  flesh  is  well  known,  but  ft  varies  somewhat 
in  different  waters.  In  certain  districts,  the 
abundance  of  this  fish  forms  a  great  source  of  wealth 
to  the  inhabitants,  and  it  ofien  forms  a  diief  article 


of  sustenance.  The  salmon  inhabits  the  Euro- 
pean coasts,  from  Spitzbergen  to  'Western  France, 
but  is  never  seen  in  the  Meditemnean.  On  the 
western  shores  of  the  Atlantic  it  is  found  from  • 
Greenland  to  the  Hudson,  but  is  exceedingly  rare 
in  the  latter  river,  and  never  penetrates  farther 
south.  It  ascends  the  St  Lawrenceto  lake  Ontario, 
and  enters  the  tributaries  of  that  lake ;  but  the  fall  of 
Niagara  presents  a  barrier  to  its  farther  progress  into 
the  continent.  In  the  North  Pacific  the  salmon  again 
makes  its  appearance,  and  frequents,  in  vast  num- 
bers, the  rivers  of  North-western  America,  Kamts- 
chatka,  and  Eastern  Asia.  A  cold  climate  and  clear 
water  seem  to  be  most  congenial  to  its  constitution. 

The  Salmon  grows  to  the  length  of  four,  five  or 
six  feet,  and  usually  weighs  twelve  or  fifteen  pounds. 
The  body  is  elongated  and  compressed ;  the  colour 
silvery-gray,  with  spots ;  the  head  of  moderate  size, 
and  the  upper  jaw  rather  the  longest.  Almost  all 
parts  of  the  mouth,  and  even  the  tongue,  arc 
furnished  with  pointed  teeth,  as  in  the  other  troutF, 
and,  like  them,  it  has  an  adipose  fin  upon  the  lower 
part  of  the  back.  All  the  trouts  are  voracious  and 
carnivorous,  and  in  general  seek  the  purest  water. 
As  soon  as  the  ice  melts,  the  salmon  enter  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  and,  as  has  been  ascertained,  al- 
most always  of  those  which  gave  them  birth.  They 
swim  usually  in  immense  bodies,  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  and  near  the  surface :  their  progress  is 
slow,  and  they  make  a  great  noise  in  sporting,  if 
the  weather  be  fine.  They  are  easily  frightened, 
either  by  a  sudden  noise  or  floating  timber,  and  on 
such  occasions  sometimes  turn  aside  from  their 
course  and  return  to  the  sea.  When  &rther  ad- 
vanced, they  make  the  most  determined  efforts  to 
surmount  rapids  and  cascades,  and  will  leap  a  fall  of 
twelve  or  fiiieen  feet  in  perpendicular  height.  If 
alarmed,  they  dart  away  with  such  rapidity  that  the 
eye  can  scarcely  follow  them.  The  velocity  of 
this  motion  has  been  proved  to  equal  twenty-five  to 
thirty  miles  per  hour.  They  penetrate  far  into  the 
interior  of  the  continents,  and  deposit  their  spawn 
in  the  lakes,  &c.,  about  the  head-waters  of  the 
longest  rivers.  When  the  young  are  about  a  foot 
in  length,  they  descend  the  rivers  and  take  refuge 
in  the  ocean.  Late  in  the  following  spring  or  in 
the  beginning  of  summer,  and  after  the  old  ones 
have  ascended,  the  young  again  enter  the  rivers, 
and  are  then  about  eighteen  inches  in  length.  They 
again  seek  the  ocean  on  the  return  of  frosts.  At 
two  years  old,  the  salmon  weighs  six  or  eight 
pounds,  and  requires  five  or  six  years  to  attain  the 
weight  of  ten  or  twelve. 

The  salmon-fishery  is  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  business  in  the  north  of  Europe.  Im- 
mense quantities  of  this  fish  are  taken  every  year, 
and  form  a  considerable  accession  to  the  general 
mass  of  nutriment.  The  flesh  is  bright  orange,  but, 
though  delicious  to  the  taste,  and  very  much  sought 
after,  is  difllicult  ot  digestion. 

SALONICA,  OR  SALONIKI,  OR  SALONICHl 
(anciently  Therma ;  afterwards  called  by  Cassander 
Thessalonica) ;  a  city  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Macedonia,  at  the  north  extremity  of  a  gulf,  to 
which  it  gives  name;  anciently  Thermaic  gulf; 
272  miles  west  of  Constantinople;  Ion.  22®  56'  E.; 
lat.  40«'  38'  N.;  population,  70,000;  35,000  Turks, 
20,000  Greeks,  12,000  Jews,  and  3000  Franks.  It 
is  the  residence  of  a  pacha  of  three  tails,  and  of  a 
Greek  archbishop,  has  an  excellent  commercial 
position,  and,  of  the  towns  of  European  Turkey,  ia 
second  only  to  Constantinople  in  point  of  commerce. 
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It  ie  pleasantly  dtuated,  being  buUt  on  the  declivity 
of  a  hill ;  and  the  approach  to  it  from  the  sea  is 
very  imposing.  The  domes  and  minarets  of  mosques, 
together  with  other  buildings,  environed  with 
cypresses,  give  it  an  air  of  splendour,  but,  like 
other  Turkish  towns,  its  interior  by  no  means  cor- 
responds with  its  external  magnificence.  It  is 
situated  in  the  vicinity  of  a  fertile  district,  and  ex- 
ports cotton,  tobacco,  corn,  and  wool.  The  ancient 
walls  are  nearly  entire,  and  are  five  or  six  miles  in 
circuit ;  but  within  them  are  many  void  spaces.  Of 
the  remains  of  antiquity  the  most  remarkable  are 
the  vropffleta  of  the  ancient  Hippodrome.  The 
whole  sculpture  is  in  marble,  and  is  considered 
among  the  finest  pieces  of  art  which  have  escaped 
the  ravages  of  time.  To  the  early  Christians  in 
this  city,  St  Paul  addressed  two  epistles. 
SALOP.  COUNTY  OF.  See  Shroptkire. 
H ALS AT Y  {tranopo^n  ]^rrijbliu»).  This  plant, 
which  is  often  cultivated  in  gardens  for  culinary 
purposes,  is  sometimes  called  vegeiable  i^ftter^  from 
a  similarity  in  the  taste  of  the  root  to  the  flavour 
of  that  fish.  It  belongs  to  the  conposiltp,  and  is 
allied  to  the  endive  and  dandelion  i  the  root  is  long, 
white,  tapering,  and  fleshy  i  the  stems  upright,  two 
or  three  feet  high,  smooth*  striated,  hollow,  and 
branching ;  the  leaves  are  alternate,  embracing  the 
stem,  narrow,  and  long ;  the  flowers  are  solitary 
and  terminal,  situated  upon  swelling  peduncles;  the 
involucre  or  common  csJyx  consists  of  several  Ian- 
ceolate,  very  acute  and  equal  leaflets,  much  longer 
than  the  corollas;  the  corollas  are  violet  purple. 
It  grows  wild  in  the  south  of  Europe.  The  roots 
form  a  light  and  wholesome  aUment,  and  are  cooked 
in  various  manners.  The  mode  of  cultivation  is, 
in  every  respect,  similar  to  that  of  the  carrot. 
Many  prefer  the  root  of  the  aeorzonera  Himanica,  a 
plant  somewhat  resembling  the  former,  but  with 
ycUow  flowers.  The  root  of  this  last  is  carrot- 
shaped,  about  as  thick  as  one's  finger,  tapering 
gradually  to  a  fine  point,  and  thus  bearing  some  re- 
semblance to  the  body  of  a  snake;  hence  the  name 
of  viper  » prou.  The  outer  rind  being  scraped  off, 
the  root  is  steeped  in  water  in  order  to  abstract  a 
part  of  its  bitter  flavour,  and  is  then  boiled  or 
stowed  in  the  manner  of  carrots  or  parsneps.  The 
roots  are  fit  for  use  in  August,  and  keep  good  till 
the  following  spring.  Its  culture  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  salsafy,  and  it  is  a  native  of  the  same 
part  of  the  globe. 

SALSETTE;  an  island  on  the  western  coast  of 
Hindostan,  formerly  separated  from  Bombay  by  a 
strait  200  yards  wide,  across  which,  in  the  year 
IHU5,  a  causeway  was  carried.  It  is  eighteen  miles 
long  by  fourteen  broad,  and  is  well  adapted  for  the 
cultivation  of  sugar,  cotton,  hemp,  indigo,  fcc. ;  but 
it  has  hitheKo  been  kept  in  a  state  of  nature,  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  Bombay  with  wood,  char- 
coal, and  sea  salt,  of  which  there  is  a  considerable 
manufrctory.  Salsette  is  remarkably  rich  in  mytho- 
logical antiquities ;  and  the  remains  of  reservoirs, 
with  flights  of  stone  steps  round  them,  and  the 
ruins  of  temples,  flu:.,  indicate  a  former  state  of 
prosperity  and  extensive  population. 

SALT.  This  term  was  originally  employed  to 
denote  eomsioii  W^,  but  waa  afterwards  generalized 
by  chemists,  and  employed  by  them  in  a  very 
rx tensive  and  not  very  definite  sense.  They 
understood  by  it  any  body  which  is  sapid,  easily 
melted,  soluble  in  water,  and  not  combustible ;  or  a 
class  of  substances  midway  between  earths  and 
m-mtcr.  Many  disputes  arose  concerning  what  bodies 


ought  to  be  comprehended  under  the  designation, 
and  what  ought  to  be  excluded.  Adds  and  alkalies 
were  allowed  by  all  to  be  salts ;  but  the  difficulty  , 
was,  to  determine  respecting  earths  and  metals ;  for 
several  of  the  earths  possess  all  the  properties  which 
have  been  ascribed  to  salts,  and  the  metals  arc 
capable  of  entering  into  combinations  which  possess 
saline  properties.  In  process  of  time,  however,  the 
term  »alt  was  restricted  to  three  classes  of  bodies, 
viz.  oct'dls,  alkalies^  and  the  compounds  which  acids 
form  with  alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic  oxides. 
The  two  first  of  these  classes  were  called  simple 
salts :  the  salts  belonging  to  the  third  class  were 
called  compotaul  or  neutral.  This  last  appellation 
originated  from  an  opinion  long  entertained  by 
chemists,  that  acids  and  alkalies,  of  which  the  salts 
are  composed,  were  of  a  contrary  nature,  and  that 
they  counteracted  one  another;  so  that  the  result- 
ing compounds  possessed  neither  the  properties  of 
acids  nor  of  alkalies,  but  properties  intermediate 
between  the  two. 

Chemists  have  lately  restricted  the  term  salt  still 
more,  by  tacitly  excluding  acids  and  alkalies  from 
the  class  of  salts  altogether.  At  present,  then,  it 
denotes  only  the  compounds  formed  by  the  combi- 
nation of  adds  with  alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic 
oxides,  which  are  technically  called  bases.  When 
the  proportions  of  the  constituents  are  so  adjusted 
that  the  resulting  substance  does  not  affect  the 
colour  of  infusion  of  litmus,  or  red  cabbage,  it  is 
then  called  a  neutral  salt.  When  the  predominance 
of  add  is  evinced  by  the  reddening  of  these  infii- 
sions,  the  salt  is  said  to  be  addulous,  and  the  prefix 
swper,  or  frt,  is  used  to  indicate  this  excess  of  add. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  add  matter  appeara  to  be  in 
defect,  or  short  of  the  quantity  necessary  for 
neutralizing  the  alkalinity  of  the  base,  the  salt  is 
then  said  to  be  with  excess  of  base,  and  the  prefix 
sub  is  attached  to  its  name. 

In  the  British  chemical  schools,  it  is  now  common 
to  classify  the  salts  in  the  following  ordera : 

Order  Ist.  The  oxy-sals.  This  order  includes 
no  salt  in  which  the  add  or  base,  is  not  an  oxydised 
body.  A  curious  law  was  observed,  by  Gay  Lussac, 
to  obtain  among  the  salts  of  this  order.  Since  all 
the  powerful  alkaline  bases,  with  the  exception  of 
ammoiiia,  are  protoxides  of  an  electro-positive 
metal,  one  equivalent  of  an  add  will  combine  with 
one  equivalent  of  such  a  base,  and  form  with  it  a 
neutnd  salt.  Now,  if  we  divide  the  order  into  fiuni- 
lies,  arranged  according  to  the  acid,  as  sulphates, 
nitrates,  fl(c.,  it  follows  that  in  each  fiunily  the 
oxygen  of  the  salt  must  bear  a  constant  ratio  to  the 
oxygen  of  the  base ;  thus,  since  one  equivalent*  of 
sulphuric  add  contains  three  atoms  of  oxygen,  and 
one  equivalent  of  nitric  add  five,  we  have  the  ratio 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  add  to  the  base  in  the  neutral 
proto-sulphates  as  three  to  one,  and  in  the  neutral 
proto-nitrates  as  five  to  one.  Should  the  base  pass 
into  a  higher  state  of  oxidation,  as  to  the  state  of 
binoxide,  then  will  it  be  disposed  to  unite  with  two 
equivalents  of  the  add,  that  is,  twice  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  forming  a  bi-salt,  still  preserving  the  same 
ratio  of  oxygen  as  in  the  proto  salts  of  the  same 
add  and  base.  This  order  of  salts  comprehends  the 
sulphates,  double  sulphates,  sulphites,  hyposulphites, 
hyposulphates,  nitrates,  nitrites,  chlorates,  iodates, 
phosphates,  pyrophosphates,  metaphoephates,  arse- 
niates,  chromates,  borates,  and  carbonates. 

Order  2nd.  The  hydro  salts.  This  order  in- 
cludes no  salt  the  add  or  base  of  which  does  not 
contain  hydrogen.     In  this  order  the  hydrochlorides 
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are  not  included,  since  the  action  of  the  hydrochlo> 
ric  add  acts  upon  metals  and  oxides  of  metals 
through  the  agency  of  the  chlorine.  The  same  re- 
mark holds  with  the  hydriodic  and  other  hydra- 
cids.  The  only  salts  included  in  this  order  are  in 
fact  compounds  of  the  hydiacids  with  ammonia  and 
phosphuretted  hydrogen.  In  some  other  salts 
where  hydracids  are  found,  the  hydradd  acts 
rather  as  an  electropositive  ingredient  or  base 
than  as  an  add,  and  such  salts  are  therefore  placed 
under  a  different  order. 

Order  Sd.  Sulphuric  salts.  This  order  includes 
no  salt,  the  electropositive  or  negative  ingredient  of 
which  is  not  a  sulphuret.  The  salts  of  this  order 
are  double  sulphurets,  such  as  the  hydrosulphurets 
of  potassium,  sodium,  caldum,  ke. 

Order  4th.  The  haloid  salts.  This  order  in. 
eludes  no  salt  the  electropositive  or  negative  in- 
gredient of  which  is  not  haioidaL  The  salts  of 
this  order  are  double  salts,  and  one  or  other  of  the 
ingredients  must  be  analogous  to  sea  salt,  such  as 
the  hydrogochlorides,  aurochlorides,  oxydilorides, 
double  iodides,  silica  fluorides,  &c. 

As  almost  every  add  unites  with  every  base,  and 
sometimes  in  several  proportions,  it  follows  that 
the  number  of  salts  must  be  immense.  Several 
thousands  are  already  known,  although  not  above 
thirty  were  believed  to  exist  fifty  years  ago.  The 
early  names  of  the  salts,  so  far  as  these  bodies  were 
known  to  diemists,  were  wholly  destitute  of  sdenti- 
fic  predsion.  At  present,  however,  they  are  univer- 
sally designated  according  to  the  nomenclature  of 
Morveau.  The  name  of  each  salt  consists  mainly 
of  two  words,  one  generic,  the  other  spedfic  The 
generic  word  precedes  the  spedfic,  and  is  derived 
£rom  the  add;  the  specific  comes  from  the  base. 
For  example,  a  salt  consisting  of  ndphuric  acid  and 
ioda,  is  spoken  of  generically  under  the  name  of  a 
tulphaie,  and  spedficaUy,  by  adding  the  name  of 
the  base;  thus  gulphate  of  potagh.  The  terminal 
tion  ate  corresponds  with  the  add  whose  termina- 
tion is  in  M,  and  the  termination  ite  with  the  add 
whose  termination  is  in  oum;  thus  tulphurie  add 
gives  Mt^hates;  gulphurouM  add,  Mu^hitet,  There 
are  some  adds  containing  less  oxygen  than  those 
that  terminate  in  oits:  in  such  case,  the  word  hypo 
is  prefixed;  thus  we  have  Aypo-sulphnrous  acid, 
Aypo-nitrous  add,  giving  also  salts  that  are  called 
J^po-sulphites,  ana  %po-nitrites.  When  the  salt 
is  a  compound  of  one  atom,  or  proportional  of  add 
with  one  of  base,  it  is  distinguished  simply  by  the 
words  denoting  the  add  and  the  base,  without  the 
addition  of  any  prefix.  If  the  salt  contains  two 
atoms  of  add  united  to  one  atom  of  base,  the 
Latin  numeral  adverb  bie  or  6t  is  prefixed.  Thus 
bumlphate  ofpotaah  is  a  salt  composed  of  two  atoms 
sulphuric  add  and  one  atom  potash.  Were  there 
three,  four,  fcc.,  atoms  add,  the  numeral  adverbs 
ter,  qtuUer,  &c.,  would  be  prefixed.  Thus  quater- 
oxalate  of  potaeh  means  a  compound  of  four  atoms 
oxalic  add  and  one  atom  of  potash.  When  two 
atoms  of  base  are  combined  with  one  atom  of  add, 
this  is  denoted  by  prefixing  the  Greek  numeral  ad- 
verb die.  Thus  diphosphate  of  potaeh  means  a 
compound  of  two  atoms  potash  with  one  atom 
phosphoric  add.  The  prefixes  trie,  tetrakie,  &c., 
indicate  three,  four,  kc,,  atoms  of  base  with  one 
atom  of  add.  Salts  of  this  description  were 
formerly  termed  eub-eaUt;  at  least  in  those  instances 
where  an  alkaline  reaction  was  produced  upon  test- 
liquors  from  the  excess  of  base. 

We  have  stated  above  that  salts  are  at  present 


understood  to  be  compounds  only  of  adds  and 
bases.  The  discoveries  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  however, 
require  us  to  modify  this  generally  received  defini- 
tion. Many  bodies,  such  as  common  salt  and  mu- 
riate of  lime,  to  which  the  appellation  of  ealt  can- 
not  be  refused,  have  not  been  proved  to  contain 
either  add  or  alkaline  matter,  but  must,  according 
to  the  strict  logic  of  chemistry,  be  regarded  as 
compounds  of  chlorine  with  metals.  Such  com- 
pounds, possessing,  for  the  most  part,  the  proper- 
ties of  solubility  in  water,  and  sapidity,  are  to  be 
included  under  the  general  name  of  salts.  They 
are  denominated  chlorides,  iodides,  and  bromides,  o{ 
the  metals,  according  to  the  particular  constitution 
of  each.  Thus  the  compound  of  chlorine  and  cal- 
dum, formerly  known  as  muriate  of  Mme,  is  called 
the  chloride  of  caldum.  The  solubility  of  salts  in 
water  is  their  most  important  general  quality.  In 
this  menstruum  they  are  generally  crystallized; 
and  by  its  agency  they  are  purified  and  separated 
from  one  another,  in  the  inverse  order  of  their 
solubility.  The  determination  of  the  quantity  of 
salt  which  water  can  dissolve,  is  not  a  very  diffi- 
cult process.  It  consists  in  saturating  the  water 
exactly  with  the  salt,  whose  solubility  we  wish  to 
know,  at  a  determinate  temperature,  wdghing  out 
a  certain  quantity  of  that  solution,  evaporating  it, 
and  weighing  the  saline  residue.  We  shall  give 
the  results  of  some  experiments  upon  the  solubility 
of  a  few  salts. 


Suipkntt  of  Sada. 

8aU  ntubU  in  100  fnrt$  of  water. 

Anhydrous. 

Cryttallised. 

0.00> 

a.02 

12,17 

11.67 

io,is 

S6.3B 

17^1 

16.73 

48.28 

28.76 

37.35 

161  AS 

80.75 

4&05 

2i*,n 

33,73 

50.65 

322,12 

4ai5 

48.78 

291.44 

60.40 

4631 

262.35 

M.79 

45.42 

70.61 

44.35 

84,49 

42.96 

105,17 

42^ 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  solubility  of  sulphate  of 
soda  follows  a  very  singuhu'  law.  After  havJM 
increased  rapidly  to  about  the  temperature  of  33^ 
where  it  is  at  its  maximum,  it  diminishes  to  103, 1 7^ ; 
and  at  that  point  it  is  nearly  the  same  as  at  30,5^. 
SphMUty  0/  Ckhnde  t/PUoMtham, 


Tcmpersture. 

Id  100  water. 

16,64«                               43^ 

4841                                 55,68 

74.89                                   65,51 

105.48                                  77,89 

SotubiHtf  0/  Chloride  o/Sedium  (camuum  iSlt). 

Temperatore.                  ^  ^^^  ^,j^^ 

13.89*                                35  81 

1690                                  35,88 

5938                                 37.14 

109.73                                  40.38 

MiAilit^  ofSml^kaU  o/MagueHa  (BpMa  mH}. 

-            .                        Mt  dhMlTfd 

Tnnperstiire.                  j„  iqq  ^^er. 

14^.                              108.69 

89^                               17834 

49,08                                212.61 

64.35                                  295.13 

97,08                                644,44 

SebMlitfo/SiimteofPotaMkiStigt). 

Temperstare.      j^  ,qq  ^^i^. 

T     „^^»^,^     ^^  mmtartd 

0.00"                    13J2 

45.10                      74.66 

,\0I                       10.72 

**^'                     3Z 

11,07                       2223 

«•**             JS-S 

17.91                      XI.31 

79.72                     1C9.27 

24.94                       8K.40 

97,66                     236,45 

35.13                       54,83 
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For  t&e  diemica],  uatural,  historical,  and  economi- 
ol  liutory  of  the  most  important  salts,  see  the  arti- 
cles upon  their  respective  bases,  as  lAme,  Soda^  &c. 
SALT,  Henet,  bom  in  Litchfield,  and  educated 
in  tlie  grammar-school  of  that  town,  was  sent  to 
London,  and  placed  under  the  tuition  of  an  artist, 
bat  liad  not  been  long  with  him,  before  lord  Val- 
entin made  him  an  offer  to  take  him,  on  his  pro- 
jected journey  to  India;  and  Mr  Salt  accompanied 
him  to  India  as  his  draftsman.    During  his  travels 
in  thtd  country,  and  up  the  Red  Sea,  and  through 
Abyasinia  back  to  England,  they  were  absent  four 
years;  and,  on  their  return,  lord  Valentia  published 
hia  tmvds,  in  three  vblumes  quarto,  splendidly 
ar— mih  III  with  plntes,  from  the  pencil  of  Mr  Salt. 
The  Account  of  Abyssinia  was  written  by  Mr  Salt, 
who  was  employed  to  carry  presents  to  the  em- 
peror of  Abyssinia.     Mr  Salt,  on  his  return,  pub- 
lished twenty-four  Views  taken  in  India,  the  Red 
Sea,  Abyssinia,  &c,  folio  (1609) ;  and,  in  1814,  an 
account  of  a  Vojrage  to  Abyssinia,  and  Travels  in 
the  Interior  of  that  Country,  quarto.    This  was  the 
narrative  of  a  second  journey  which  Mr  Salt  made 
to  that  country,  on  hu  return  from  which  he  was 
appointed  English  consul-general  in  Egypt,  where 
he  ei^aged  in  active  researches  into  the  antiquities 
of  that  country.     He  died,  near  Alexandria,  in  1827. 
SALTCOATS;   a  seaport  town  in  Ayrshire, 
Scotland,  situated  about  32  miles  from  Glasgow. 
About  two  hundred  years  ago,  Salt-cots,  or  Salt- 
coats, eonnsted  of  only  four  little  cottages  or  cots, 
inhabited  by  as  many  fomilies,  who  gained  a  liveli- 
hood by  nuJdng  salt  in  kettles;  but  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  a  harbour  being  erected  for 
shipping  coal  from  the  great  coal  tract  which  per- 
vades iSie  neighbourhood,  the  little  hamlet  began  to 
assume  the  appearance  of  a  viUage,  but  it  is  only  in 
recent  years  that  it  has  risen  to  any  note.     About 
the  year  1700,  the  place  becoming  the  property  of 
Sir  Robert  Cunningham,  he  erected  the  harbour  to 
fiunlitate  the  export  of  coal;  and  he  further  built 
several  large  pans  for  the  manufacture  of  salt,  of 
which  a  very  great  quantity  has  been  made  here. 
The  trade  of  ship-building  was  carried  on  also  with 
socccas;  and  in  the  twenty-six  years,  ending  in  1790, 
there  were  built  no  fewer  than  sixty-four  vessels  of 
the  aggregate  tonnage  of  7095,  value  upwards  of 
£70,000  sterling.     Since  that  period  the  trade  of 
the  port  has  considerably  increased.     The  exporta- 
tion of  coals  to  Ireland  forms  a  chief  branch  of  com- 
merce; and  there  are  some  hundreds  of  looms  in  the 
town  employed  in  weaving  for  the  Paisley  and  Glas- 
gow manufocturers.     Population  in  1821,  8413;  in 
J831,  not  specified. 
SALTPETRE.     See  Potash. 
SALT-WATER    BATHS;    those  which   are 
taken  in  the  water  of  the  salt-springs,  approach  in 
virtue  to  the  sea-baths.     They  are  used  chiefly  in 
scrofolotis  snd  cutaneous  disorders,  inveterate  gout 
and  syphilis,  lameness,  rheumatism,  tendency  to  ca- 
tarrhs, ace     The  daily  repeated  inspiration  of  the 
air  near  the  salt-works  is  also  beneficial  in  some  com- 
pUinta  of  the  lungs.     Even  the  drinking  a  small 
quantity  of  the  brine,  if  not  too  strong,  is  of  some 
use  in  the  above  mentioned  complaints.     These 
baths  may  be  easily  established  wherever  there  are 
inland  salt-works.     There  are  several  in  Germany, 
much  frequented.     See  John  C.  Reil,  On  the  Use 
amd  AppUeatum  of  the  Brine-Baths  (Halle,  1809\ 
and  Tolberg's  Experiments  on  the  use  of  Brine-baths 
(Madgeburg,  1811),  both  in  German.     For  Sea- 
haiksmg^  see  that  article. 


SALUTATION;  the  signs  which  custom  has 
rendered  common,  for  expressing  to  others,  in  our 
intercourse  with  them,  our  esteem,  love,  submission, 
or  good  wiU.  Greeting  (in  German,  ffntssy  gmssen) , 
is  derived  from  the  Low  German  groten^  to  make 
great:  thus  God  greet  you,  means,  God  make  yon 
great — bless  you.  Salutation  sometimes  consists  of 
certain  gestures.  Sometimes  an  express  assurance, 
or  wish  is  added  to  these  mute  signs  of  feeling. 
The  difierence  in  the  forms  of  salutation  often  ex- 
tends so  &r,  that  one  nation  considers  that  a  mark 
of  rudeness  which  another  esteems  a  mark  of  civility 
In  most  German  countries,  it  is  an  act  of  politeness 
to  kiss  the  hands  of  ladies;  but,  in  Italy,  this  is  re- 
garded as  a  mark  of  familiarity,  which  is  permitted 
only  to  the  nearest  relations.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Russian  ladies  allow  not  only  the  hand  to  be 
kissed,  but  even  the  forehead,  and  would  consider 
themselves  insulted  by  the  omission  of  this  cere- 
mony. Instead  of  the  customary  salutation  in  the 
Protestant  countries  of  Germany, — Good  morning. 
Your  servant,  ftc, — ^the  German  Catholic  salutes 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  pope  Benedict 
XIII.  (1728), — Praised  be  Jesus  Christ;  to  which 
the  answer  is,  For  ever,  amen.  The  miner's  saluta- 
tion is,  Good  luck  to  you  {Gluch  auf)  The  mili- 
tary salutations  which  were  introduced  among  the 
Germans  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
consist  in  touching  the  hat  or  cap,  lowering  the 
standards  and  the  sword,  or  raising  the  musket. 
Vessels,  when  meeting,  salute  each  other  by  a  dis- 
charge of  cannon,  by  striking  the  flag,  or  by  the 
cheers  of  the  sailors,  &c.  If  we  express  our  esteem 
for  persons  of  distinction,  by  bowing,  and  uncover- 
ing our  heads,  the  Russian  throws  himself  on  the 
ground  before  his  master,  clasps  his  knees,  and 
kisses  them.  The  Pole  bows  to  the  ground,  and 
the  Bohemian  kisses  at  least  the  gown  of  any 
one  for  whom  he  wishes  to  express  his  profound 
respect. 

Mutual  contact  is  regarded  among  almost  all  na- 
tions as  the  expression  of  friendly  sentiments.  The 
pressing  of  hands,  embraces,  and  kisses,  are  among 
other  nations  also,  as  well  as  those  of  Europe, 
marks  of  esteem  and  love.  Some  nations,  in  salut- 
ing, touch  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  Lapland- 
ers, for  instance,  press  their  noses  firmly  together. 
In  one  of  the  larger  Cyclades,  persons  reciprocally 
moisten  each  other's  hair ;  and  the  Franks  are  said 
to  have  pulled  out  a  hair  and  presented  it  to  the 
person  saluted.  The  Turk  crosses  his  hands,  places 
them  upon  his  breast,  and  bows.  The  salutation  of 
the  Hindoos  in  Bengal  consists  in  touching  the 
forehead  with  the  right  hand,  and  bending  the  head 
forwards.  They  first  place  the  right  hand  on  the 
breast  with  a  profound  inclination,  then  touch  the 
ground,  and  finally  the  forehead  with  the  same 
hand.  At  the  same  time,  they  call  themselves  the 
most  humble  slaves  of  him  whom  they  salute.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Afanillas  bend  the  body  pro- 
foundly, place  their  hands  upon  their  dieeks,  raise 
one  leg,  and  bend  the  knee.  The  inhabitants  of 
Lamurzec,  in  the  Pelew  islands,  seize  the  hand,  or 
even  the  foot  of  the  person  whom  they  wish  to 
salute,  and  rub  their  fiice  with  it.  In  the  island  of 
Sumatra,  the  saluting  person  bows,  begs  the  left 
foot  of  him  whom  he  addresses,  kneels  on  the 
ground,  and  applies  this  foot  to  his  crown,  fore- 
head, breast  and  knee:  finally,  he  touches  the 
ground  with  his  head,  and  remains  for  some  mo- 
ments stretched  out  on  his  belly. 

The  saltftations  in  the  East  generally  bear 
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stamp  of  a  slavish  mind.  The  very  ancient  custom 
of  throwing  one's  self  on  the  ground  hefore  persons 
of  distinction,  and  repeatedly  kissing  their  feet,  has 
continued  to  the  present  time.  At  an  entertainment 
in  Perna,  the  host  goes  a  considerable  distance  to 
meet  his  guests,  bids  them  welcome  with  the  most 
respectfiil  compliments,  then  returns  hastily  to  the 
door  of  his  house,  and  waits  their  arrival  to  repeat 
the  same  demonstrations  of  respect.  In  China,  if 
two  persons  meet  on  horseback,  the  inferior  in  rank 
dismounts  from  his  horse  before  the  superior,  and 
remains  standing  until  he  has  passed.  Some  saJuta- 
tions  are  also  peculiar  to  men,  and  others  to  women. 
When  acquaintances  meet,  they  join  their  hands  upon 
their  breasts,  or  above  their  heads,  bend  their  head 
a  little,  and  say  Ttin,  ttin — a  compliment  without 
any  particular  signification.  In  saluting  persons  to 
whom  they  owe  more  respect,  they  clap  their  hands, 
then  raise  them,  and  finidly  let  them  sink  down  to 
the  ground.  Friends  who  meet  after  a  long  sepa- 
ration, fisll  repeatedly  upon  their  knees,  and  bend 
their  heads  to  the  ground,  exclaiming,  at  the  same 
time,  Nafo  t  (Has  all  passed  happily?)  or,  Yungfo 
(Happiness  is  painted  upon  thy  countenance). 
Women  salute  ^ch  other  with  the  words  Van  fo 
(BCay  all  happiness  be  with  you) ;  but  they  are  not 
allowed  to  ulute  men.  Children  fidl  on  their  knees 
before  their  parents,  and  servants  before  their  mas- 
ter or  mistress.  In  Japan,  the  inferior  of  two  per- 
sons saluting  takes  off  his  sandals,  puts  his  right 
hand  into  his  left  sleeve,  permits  his  hands,  thus 
crossed,  to  sink  slowly  upon  his  knee,  passes  the 
other  person  with  short,  measured  steps,  and  a 
rocking  motion  of  the  body,  and  exclaims,  with  a 
fearful  countenance,  Aughf  aught  (Do  not  hurt 
mel)  In  Siam,  the  inferior  throws  himself  on  the 
ground  before  his  superior.  The  latter  then  sends 
one  of  his  attendants,  who  are  very  numerous  in 
the  case  of  persons  of  distinction,  to  examine 
whether  he  has  eaten,  or  carries  with  him  any  thing 
of  an  offensive  smell.  If  this  is  the  case,  he  receives 
a  kick  from  the  superior,  and  is  compelled  to  retire 
immediately;  if  otherwise,  the  servant  lifts  him  up. 
Women,  even  when  advanced  in  age,  are  saluted 
with  the  names  of  the  most  beautifiU  and  most  pre- 
cious objects,  but  not  without  the  additional  word 
wmng:  as  "young diamond,"  "young gold,'*  "^oung 
neaven,"  "young  flower,"  &c.  If  friends  wish  to 
express  their  mutual  attachment,  they  scratch  their 
hand  slightly,  and  reciprocally  suck  a  drop  of  blood 
from  the  wound.  In  Ceylon,  when  persons  salute, 
they  raise  the  palm  of  the  hand  to  the  forehead, 
and  make  a  low  bow.  Before  a  superior  they  throw 
themselves  upon  the  ground,  continually  repeating 
his  name  and  dignity,  while  the  superior  very 
gravely  passes  on,  and  hardly  deigns  to  utter  a  word 
of  reply.  The  greeting  of  the  common  Arabian  is 
Saidm  aieihtm  (Peace  be  with  you), — a  salutation 
which  has  been  long  in  use  among  the  Jews.  At 
the  same  time,  he  places  his  left  hand  upon  his 
breast,  as  a  sign  that  this  wish  comes  from  his 
heart.  The  reply  is,  Aleihm  eudlam  (With  you 
be  peace).  But  Arabians  of  distinction  embrace 
each  other  two  or  three  times,  kiss  each  other's 
cheeks,  and  inquire  two  or  three  times  after  each 
other's  health ;  at  the  same  time,  each  kisses  his 
own  hand.  The  Arabians  of  the  Desert  shake 
hands  six  or  eight  times.  In  Yemen,  persons  of 
distinction,  after  a  long  refusal,  allow  their  fingers 
to  be  kissed.  The  Abyssinians  and  other  nations 
fiill  on  their  knees,  and  kiss  the  ground.  Several 
negro  nations  take  each  other  s  hands,  and  pull  the 


fingers  till  they  crack.  The  negroes  of  Siem 
Leone  bend  the  right  elbow,  so  that  the  hand  touches 
the  mouth ;  the  person  saluted  does  the  same ;  they 
then  put  their  thumb  and  fore-finger  together,  and 
withdraw  them  slowly.  Other  negroes  snap  their 
fingers  in  meeting  each  other,  pull  the  comb  out  of 
their  hair,  and  replace  it.  In  Lower  Guinea,  the 
saluting  person  seizes  the  fingers  of  the  saluted, 
brings  them  into  a  particular  position,  presses  them, 
cracks  them  hastily,  calling,  Akkio,  akkio  (Thy 
servant,  thy  servant).  On  the  Gold  coast  of  Upper 
Guinea,  friends  embrace  each  other,  join  the  fore- 
fingers  of  their  right  hands  until  they  crack,  bend 
their  heads,  repeating  Avzi^  auzi  (Good  day,  good 
day).  Persons  of  distinction,  after  cracking  the 
fingers,  exclaim,  Bere^  here  (Peace,  peace\  If  the 
Mandingoes  salute  a  female,  they  take  ner  hand, 
raise  it  to  their  nose,  and  smell  it  twice.  Mr  SnelU 
grave,  an  Englishman,  with  his  companions,  was 
saluted  by  a  messenger  of  the  long  of  Dahomey, 
attended  by  500  negro  soldiers,  in  a  very  novel 
manner.  The  officers  of  the  corps  approached  their 
English  guests  with  drawn  swords,  which  they 
brandished  over  their  heads  with  curious  gesticula- 
tions and  motions.  They  then  placed  their  swords 
upon  their  bodies,  and,  after  a  repetition  of  these 
ceremonies,  the  messenger  presented  them  his  hand, 
and  drank  to  their  health.  In  Morocco,  foreigners 
are  saluted  by  the  Moors,  on  horseback,  in  a  manner 
which  may  well  startle  those  not  accustomed  to  it. 
The  Moor  rides  full  speed  towards  the  stranger,  as 
if  about  to  run  him  down ;  he  then  suddenly  stop?, 
and  discharges  his  pistol  over  the  head  of  the  per- 
son. Persons  of  equal  rank  salute  each  other  nearly 
in  the  European  way.  They  shake  hands,  and  kiss 
each  other's  face  and  beard,  particularly  if  they  are 
friends.  The  Egyptians  extend  their  hands,  place 
them  upon  their  breast,  and  bend  their  heads.  The 
greatest  act  of  politeness  is  to  kiss  their  own  hand, 
and  afterwards  place  it  upon  their  heads.  They 
only  kiss  the  hand  of  men  of  distinction,  not  of 
women.  Inferior  officers  hold  the  stirrup  of  tbeir 
superiors,  mounting  on  horseback.  In  the  divan, 
the  inferior  takes  off  the  slipper  of  the  superior, 
places  it  by  his  side,  and  receives  the  same  saluta- 
tion from  the  latter.  In  other  countries  of  Africa, 
people  take  off  their  clothes,  fall  on  their  knees, 
bend  their  heads  to  the  ground,  and  cover  their 
head  and  shoulders  with  sand.  The  Ethiopians 
seize  the  right  hand  of  him  for  whom  they  wish  to 
show  respect,  and  raise  it  to  their  mouth.  They 
even  take  his  sanh  and  tie  it  round  their  waist,  so 
that  he  remains  for  some  time  half  naked. 

The  salutations  between  the  different  tribes  in  the 
north-west  of  America  are  very  ceremonious.  If 
two  hordes  of  these  savages  meet,  they  stop  at  the 
distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  steps,  throw  themselves 
on  the  ground,  and  remain  for  some  moments  in 
this  position.  The  two  eldest  of  each  party  then 
advance  and  relate  very  circumstantially  the  dangers 
they  have  encountered.  As  soon  as  they  have 
finished  tiieir  relations,  they  all  begin  to  sigh. 
These  sighs  are  finaUv  changed  into  a  horrible  yell, 
in  which  the  young  gu-ls,  particularly,  endeavour  to 
surpass  the  others  of  the  tribe.  With  these  affect- 
ing manifestations  of  sympathy  both  parties  ap- 
proach,  but  each  sex  separately.  Tobacco  pipes 
are  hsjided  about,  and  their  affliction  is  soon 
changed  into  merriment.  The  manner  in  which 
the  inhabitants  of  South  America  salute  each  other ; 
is  short.  Their  address  is,  Ama  re  ka  (Thou), 
and  the  answer,  A  (Yes).  The  savage  of  Louisiana 
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territory,  when  saluting  a  person  of  distinction, 
begins  a  loud  howL  £i  the  hut  he  repeats  the 
salutation,  holding  his  hands  above  his  head,  and 
howling  three  times.  He  returns  thanks  with 
another  howl,  when  the  superior  invites  him,  with 
a  low  sigh,  to  sit  down.  In  Otaheite,  and 
particularly  in  the  Society  and  Friendly  i^ands, 
persons  touch  the  ends  of  each  other's  noses.  This 
salutation  is  returned  by  each  rubbing  the  hand  of 
the  other  on  his  own  nose  and  mouth.  The  Ota- 
beitan  presents  a  person  whom  he  chposes  for  a 
iriend,  sometimes  with  a  part  of  his  dress,  some- 
times with  the  whole.  The  inhabitants  of  New 
Guinea  cover  their  heads  with  leaves.  This  action 
is  also  regarded  as  a  sign  of  peace. 

SALUZZO;  formerly  a  marquisate,  which,  after 
a  long  dispute  between  France  and  Savoy,  was  fin- 
ally confinned  to  the  latter  (1601),  in  exchange  for 
Bresse  and  Bugey.  It  lay  between  Dauphiny  and 
Nizza,  and  now  rorms  a  province  of  the  Sardinian 
monarchy.  The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  lies 
near  the  Po,  and  has  a  population  of  10,150.  The 
bouse  of  the  marquises  of  Saluzzo  was  celebrated 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  there  are  at  present  branches 
of  it  in  France  (Saluces),  Naples,  and  Austria. 

SALVADOR,  ST,  or  BAYAMO;  a  town  of 
Cuba,  near  the  southern  coast,  520  miles  south- 
east of  Havana,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Bayamoy  which  forms  a  port  at  its  mouth.     The 
town  is  about  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  port. 
Lon.  76*>  55';  lat.  20«»  g^.      Population,  7486; 
2875  of  which  are  whites,  8139  free  persons  of 
colour,  and  1472  slaves. 
SALVADOR,  ST.     See  Bahia. 
SALVAGE ;  a  recompense  allowed  by  law  for 
tbe  saving  of  a  ship  or  goods  from  loss  at  sea,  either 
by  shipwreck   or  other  means,  or  by  enemies  or 
pirates.     See  Prize. 
SALVATOR  ROSA.    See  Roui. 
SALVI,  GiAMBATTiSTA.     See  Sauoferato, 
SALZBURG;  a  city  of  Austria,  on  the  Salza, 
sixty-three  ndles  south-east  of  Munich,  the  chief 
place  of  the  drde  of  the  same  name ;  lat.  47^  48^ 
N. ;  Ion.  13^  T  £.     It  contains,  besides  the  cathe- 
dral, sixteen  other  churches,  six   hospitals,  and 
several  literary  institutions.     The  principal  article 
of  manufacture  b  hardware.  The  cathedral  is  more 
remarkable  for  solidity  than  elegance.     The  uni- 
versity was  converted   (1809^  into  an  academy. 
The  most  striking  feature  of  tne  place  is  its  roman- 
tic situation  amidst  lofty  mountains.     The  citadel 
stands  in  a  bold  and  commanding  situation,  and  one 
of  the  gateways  is  tut  through  a  solid  rock,  being 
1900  feet  in  length,   thirty    feet    in  height,  and 
twenty-four  in  breadth.     Population,  13,000. 

SALZMANN,  Chkistian  Gotthilf,  a  distin- 
gnished  teacher  at  Schnepfenthal,  was  bom,  in 
1744,  in  the  territory  of  Erfurt,  where  his  father 
was  a  Protestant  preacher.  He  himself  was  a 
clergyman  in  Erfurt,  when  the  works  of  Rousseau 
and  Basedow  directed  his  attention  more  particularly 
to  the  education  of  his  own  children.  In  1778,  he 
pubfisbed  Entertainments  for  Children,  and  Friends 
of  Children,  and,  in  1780,  his  excellent  Krehthuch- 
lein^  in  which  he  exposes,  with  keen  irony,  the  pre- 
rmXent  mistakes  in  education.  Basedow  inrited 
him,  in  1781,  to  take  part  in  his  Philanthropin,  an 
estabUshment  for  education,  at  Dessau.  He  pub- 
lished his  Sermons,  Ike.  at  this  institution,  from  1781 
to  1783,  in  4  smdl  vols.  In  1783,  he  began,  and 
in  1788  finished,  his  novel  Karl  von  KarlAerg,  or, 
an  Human  Misery,  in  6  vols.     In  1784,  he  estab- 


lished in  Schnepfenthal  (in  Gotha),  his  own  institu- 
tion. His  prudent  management,  and  the  zealous 
co-operation  of  able  assistants,  made  it  prosper.  He 
began  with- his  own  children,  and  a  few  others ;  but 
pupils  were  soon  sent  to  him,  not  only  from  all 
parts  of  Germany,  but  also  from  numy  foreign  coun- 
tries. Some  of  these  pupils  were  of  very  high  rank. 
In  1797,  he  published  his  Heaven  on  Earth,  which 
gained  him  the  favour  of  many  parents.  In  1803, 
the  number  of  his  pupils  was  sixty-one.  In  1788, 
he  began  to  publish  the  Thuringian  Messenger,  a 
joum^  which  was  much  read.  A  number  of  books 
on  education,  by  him  and  his  associates,  contributed 
much  to  the  changes  which  took  place  in  education. 
His  institution  was  distinguished,  moreover,  for  the 
health  of  the  pupils,  and  the  development  of  their 
physical  powers,  which  was  owing  to  its  salubrious 
situation,  to  the  attention  paid  to  diet,  and  to  the 
gymnastics  introduced  there  by  Guts-Muths.  (q.  v.) 
Six  of  his  associates  became  his  sons-in-law,  and 
two  of  his  sons  were  among  his  associates.  His 
daughters  also  taught.  The  wars  in  Europe,  and 
the  increasing  number  of  similar  institutions,  re- 
duced the  number  of  his  pupils,  so  that,  in  1807,  he 
had  but  thirty-six  children  under  his  care.  Salz- 
mann  died  in  1811,  having  effected  much  good  as 
an  instructor  and  a  popular  author.  Clearness  and 
simplicity,  piety  and  practical  good  sense,  are  the 
prominent  features  of  his  writings.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished for  firmness,  sagacity,  and  unceasing  ac- 
tirity,  and  was  honoured  by  thousands  whom  he 
had  trained  in  the  ways  of  virtue  and  wisdom.  His 
institution  continues  under  his  son,  Charles  Salz- 
mann. 

SAM  ARC  AND;  a  city  of  Bucharia,  situated  in 
a  fertile  and  delightful  region,  200  miles  east  of 
the  city  of  Bucharia;  lat.  39**  30'  N.;  lon.  68«» 
50'  E.  Its  population  is  about  50,000.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  double  wall,  contains  numerous 
fountains,  250  mosques,  with  forty  madrases,  or  re- 
ligious schools  (see  Mosques),  a  palace,  several 
bazars,  &c.  Samarcand  has  been,  for  two  centuries 
and  a  half,  one  of  the  great  marts  of  the  Asiatic 
inland  commerce.  It  was  anciently  called  Mara- 
kanda,  and  was  the  capital  of  Sogdiana,  which  lay 
on  the  northern  frontiers  of  the  Persian  empire. 
Alexander  is  thought  to  have  pillaged  it.  It  was 
taken  by  Gengis  Khan  in  1220,  and,  under  Timour, 
or  Tamerlane  became  the  capital  of  one  of  the 
most  extensive  empires  in  the  world.  Tamerlane, 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  estab- 
lished a  Mohammedan  university  here,  and  Samar- 
cand  became  the  seat  of  Asiatic  learning.  See 
Bucharia, 

SAMARITANS.  After  the  fall  of  the  king, 
dom  of  Israel,  the  people  remaining  in  its  territory, 
consisting  of  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh, 
mingled  with  some  Assyrian  colonists,  were  called 
by  the  Greeks  Samaritans,  from  the  city  of  Samaria, 
around  which  they  dwelt.  When  the  Jews,  on 
their  return  from  captivity,  rebuilt  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  the  Samaritans  desired  to  aid  in  the 
work;  but  their  offers  were  rejected  by  the  Jews, 
who  looked  upon  them  as  undean,  on  account  of 
their  mixture  with  heathens;  and  the  Samaritans 
revenged  themselves  by  hindering  the  building  of 
the  city  and  temple.  Hence  the  hatred  which  pre- 
vailed between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  which,  in 
the  time  of  Jesus,  when  the  latter  were  confined 
to  a  narrow  strip  of  country  between  Judaea  and 
Galilee,  prevented  all  intercourse  between  them, 
and  still  continues.     Having  never  become  in'' 
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pendent,  the  Samaritans  have  shared  the  fkte  of 
the  country  which  they  inhabit,  and  have  suffered 
so  much  from  the  oppression  of  the  Turks,  that 
not  only  the  colonies  of  them  in  Egypt  (which 
were  in  a  flourishing  condition  in  the  seventeenth 
century)  are  now  extinct,  but  the  number  of  them 
in  Naplousa  (the  ancient  Sichem^,  and  in  Jafi5^  the 
only  places  which  contain  Samaritans,  was,  accord- 
ing to  De  Sacy,  not  more  than  200  in  1811.  In 
their  religious  opinions  and  usages,  they  resemble 
those  Jews,  particularly  the  Caraites,  who  reject 
the  Talmud,  and  differ  from  the  rabbinical  Jews, 
in  receiving  only  the  Pentateuch  and  book  of 
Joshua,  and  in  rejecting  all  the  other  portions  of  the 
Bible,  as  well  as  the  Talmud,  and  rabbinical  tradi- 
tions. In  their  manners,  rites,  and  religious  cere- 
monies, they  adhere  strictly  to  the  Mosaic  law. 
Instead  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  they  worship 
on  mount  Gerizim,  in  Samaria,  where,  in  more 
prosperous  times,  they  celebrated  their  festivals, 
and  offered  sacrifices.  The  worship  of  one  God, 
circumcision,  the  purifications,  and  feasts  (except 
the  Purim  and  the  feast  of  the  dedication^,  tiiey 
have  in  common  with  the  Jews.  They  believe  in 
the  existence  of  angels,  in  a  resurrection,  and  fu- 
ture retribution,  and  expect  the  coming  of  a  Mes- 
siah, in  whom  they  look  only  for  a  prophet.  Their 
priests  are  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  are  treated  as 
superiors.  On  account  of  their  poverty,  their  only 
sacrifice  is  a  lamb,  on  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  In 
the  synagogue,  the  Aramaic  Samaritan  dialect  is 
used,  but  Uiey  generally  speak  Arabic,  and  they 
are  distinguished  by  a  white  turban.  They  sup- 
port themselves  by  mechanical  labour  and  by  money 
dealings.  They  avoid  any  connexions  with  other 
sects,  and  marry  only  among  their  own  nation. 
Each  man  is  allowed  two  wives  on  his  first  mar- 
riage; but  on  the  death  of  one  of  them,  he  cannot 
marry  again.  In  case  both  of  them  die,  he  is  suf. 
iered  to  have  one  wife.  This  remnant  of  a  declin- 
ing  race  possesses  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the 
oldest  manuscript  of  the  Pentateuch  known  to  be 
extant.     See  Bibte, 

SAMIEL.  See  Sitnoom, 
8AMNITES;  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient 
province  of  Samnium,  in  Lower  Italy,  bordering 
on  the  country  of  the  Peligni,  Biarsi,  Campanians, 
Lucanians,  and  Apulians.  In  early  times,  they  oc- 
cupied the  largest  part  of  that  country.  They  are 
described  in  Roman  history  as  a  people  fond  of  war 
and  of  liberty,  who  were  brought  completely  under 
the  Roman  yoke,  after  long  and  bloody  wars, 
which  continued,  with  a  few  interruptions,  nearly 
seventy  years.  The  first  hostilities  between  the 
two  states  commenced  in  the  year  of  Rome  411, 
when  the  Campanians,  oppressed  by  the  powerful 
Samnites,  sought  the  aid  of  Rome.  Valerius  Cor- 
vus,  the  Roman  consul^  marched  against  the  Sam- 
nites, and  forced  them  to  retreat,  after  a  bloody 
engagement^  to  their  own  borders.  At  the  same 
time,  another  Roman  army  had  invaded  the  country 
of  the  Samnites,  and,  after  a  doubtful  contest, 
gained  the  victory  by  the  heroic  decision  of  the 
young  Publiiis  Dedus  Mus.  The  vanquished  na- 
tion  was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace ;  but  maintained 
it  only  till  they  recovered  from  their  defeat.  For 
in  the  jrear  426  a  new  war  broke  out,  more  bloody 
than  the  preceding,  which  was  prosecuted  the 
more  obstinately,  as  the  other  states  in  Lower  Italy 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  Samnites.  Though  the 
Romans  were  generally  victorious,  yet  in  the  year 
433,  their  army  becoming  uivolved  in  a  narrow  pass 


near  the  city  of  Gaudium,  and  being  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  the  forces  of  the  enemy,  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  the  disgrace  of  passing  under  the 
yoke.  The  senate,  however,  rejected  the  peace 
concluded  with  the  enemy  by  the  captive  consuls, 
delivered  up  the  authors  of  it  to  the  Samnites,  and 
sent  other  commanders  to  prosecute  the  war.  The 
valiant  Papirius  Cursor  succeeded  in  revenging  the 
disgrace  which  his  countrymen  had  suffered  by  inflict- 
ing a  similar  ignominy  upon  the  enemy.  The  war  was 
stUl  prosecuted  with  fury;  for  the  Samnites  were 
vigorously'  supported  by  their  neighbours,  who 
feared  the  power  of  Rome;  and  even  Pyrrhus,  the 
warlike  king  of  Epirus,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  af- 
flicted city  of  Tarentum,  took  up  arms  against  the 
Romans.  But  the  consuls,  Papirius  Cursor,  Q. 
Fabius  Maximus,  Pub.  Decius  Mus,  Curius  Denta- 
tus,  Caius  Luscinius  Fabridusand  others,  triumphed 
repeatedly  over  the  enemy,  who  fought  with  des- 
peration ;  and,  after  the  most  &tal  defeats,  and  the 
entire  devastation  of  thdr  country,  the  Samnites, 
together  with  the  other  nations  which  had  assisted 
them,  found  themselves  obliged  to  sue  for  peace. 
In  482,  they  obtained  it.  When  the  Italian  allies 
of  Rome  revolted  against  her,  in  the  time  of  Sylla, 
the  Samnites  once  more  rose  against  their  oppress- 
ors, and  fought  with  desperation.  But  Sylla  en- 
tirely subdued  them,  and  commanded  that  every 
Samnite  should  be  put  to  death.  Three  days  after 
the  battle  he  ordered  4000  of  them,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoners,  to  be  put  to  death,  on  the  Campus 
Martins.  The  few  that  remained  lived  from  that 
time  scattered  in  villages.  The  Samnites  cultivated 
various  arts  and  manufactures;  for  the  pioximity 
of  the  refined  Greeks  in  Lower  Italy  had  a  very 
beneficial  influence  upon  them.  Even  their  laws 
and  constitution  were  borrowed  in  a  great  degree 
from  the  Greeks.  Their  form  of  government  waa 
democratic.  At  the  commencement  of  a  war  they 
were  accustomed  to  choose  a  common  general. 

SAMOGITIA;  a  country  of  Europe,  bounded 
by  Courland,  Prussia,  and  Lithuania,  formerly  a 
province  of  Poland,  now  forming  the  government 
of  Wilna,  in  Russia.  It  was  the  first  of  the  Polish 
provinces  incorporated  with  Russia,  that  raised  the 
standard  of  insurrection  in  1831.     See  Buaia, 

SAMOIDES.     See  Samoyede», 

SAMOOM.     See  Simoom. 

SAMOS,  a  Grecian  island  in  the  Archipelago, 
opposite  to  the  ruins  of  Ephesus  and  the  promon- 
tory of  Mycale,  the  birth-place  of  Pythagoras,  as  ia 
generally  supposed,  was  the  most  important  and 
powerful  isluid  of  the  lonians.  From  the  reign  of 
Polycrates,  566  B.  C,  this  island  is  celebrated  in 
Ustory  for  the  worship  of  Juno,  who  was  bom  here, 
and  was  also  distinguished  for  its  skilful  seamen  and 
enterprising  merchants,  who  even  sailed  as  &r  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquiver  through  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules  (now  the  straits  of  Gibraltar).  The 
fleets  of  the  rich  Samians  often  made  the  Persians 
tremble.  At  Samoa  were  first  cast  statues  in 
bronze.  Samos  lost  the  last  shadow  of  republican 
freedom  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Vespasian 
(70  A.  D.).  In  the  middle  ages,  this  island  waa 
alternately  governed  by  the  Arabs,  Venetians,  Gen* 
oese,  and  Turks:  to  the  Utter  it  finally  became 
tributary,  under  an  aga  of  the  capudan  padia.  It  ia 
175  square  miles  in  extent,  very  fruitful  and  moun* 
tainous,  and  besides  the  capital  dty,  Cora,  near 
which  the  andent  SanxM  and  the  temple  of  Juno 
(Heneum)  lie  in  ruins  (now  called  the  Cobmm$),  it 
contains  three  other  dties,  Vahti,  Carlovaan,  and 
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Fouraia.  During  the  Greek  revoladoD,  owing  to 
the  amny  refugees  from  Nstolia,  Scio,  Ipsara,  and 
other  places,  the  isknd  contained  about  50,000 
Greek  inhabitants  (where  there  were  formerly  only 
12,000).  Near  Samos  lies  the  island  of  Icaria  (Ni- 
caria),  inhabited  by  300  Greeks.  This  island  is 
cdebrated  as  being  the  place  near  which  Icarus,  the 
son  of  Dsdalos  (q.  y,\  fell  into  the  sea,  and  where 
his  dead  body  floated  on  the  shore;  whence  the 


la  1821,  the  inhabitants  of  Samos  took  up 
arms  at  the  report  of  the  execution  of  the  patriarch. 
They  fortified  the  harbour  on  the  Little  Bogas,  to 
guard  against  an  attack  from  the  coasts  of  Natolia, 
and  soon  collected  about  10,000  men.  From  that  time 
the  Samianf  continuaUy  attacked  the  neighbouring 
ooasta  of  Asia,  and  Scala  Nuova  in  particular.  July 
16,  1821,  the  island  was  attacked  by  the  Turks, 
hat  without  success.  The  Turks,  in  August,  1824, 
^ain  made  a  more  furious  attack;  but  the  Greek 
fleet,  commanded  by  Miaulis,  repulsed^the  Turkish. 
Samoa  has  lately  been  visited  by  an  earthquake  of 
an  extraordinary  nature,  that  produced  a  large  open- 
ing in  one  of  the  highest  mountains  of  the  island, 
from  iriiicfa  suddenly  issued  an  enormous  torrent  of 
water,  overflowing  the  country,  and  making  its  vray 
to  the  sea.  By  degrees,  the  inundation  subsided, 
and  terminated  in  forming  a  river,  which  has  its 
aooroe  at  the  opening  fonned  in  the  mountain. 

8AMOTHBACE;  an  island  in  the  Mgetm  sea, 
not  fu  from  Lemnos,  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  op- 
posite the  Trojan  territory,  and  celebrated  for  its 
mysteries,  the  priests  of  which  were  at  first  the 
Cabiri,  and  afterwards  the  DioscurL  An  initia- 
tioQ  into  these  mysteries  was  supposed  to  have 
eifieacy  in  preserving  persons  from  dangers  by  sea; 
and  it  is  related  of  tiie  Argonauts,  that,  at  the  sug- 
gestioa  of  Orpheus,  who  was  one  of  the  initiated, 
they  were  landed  at  Samothrace.  Over  these  mys- 
teries there  rests  an  impenetrable  obscurity,  which 
also  extends  to  the  deities  that  were  revered.  It 
appears  certain  that  the  Egyptian  and  Phoenician 
religious  rites  and  ceremonies  were  afterwards  united 
and  mingled  with  those  of  the  Greeks,  and  that, 
still  later,  the  religious  worship  of  the  Samothrao- 
ians  was  introduced  into  Etruria,  although  the 
names  of  the  divinities  were  changed.  Neverthe- 
less, out  of  respect  for  its  mysteries,  this  island  en- 
joyed, even  under  the  Roman  dominion,  a  certain 
degree  of  freedom;  and,  even  after  the  birth  of 
Christ,  these  long  celebrated  mysteries  still  enjoyed 
lepatatioa. 

SAMOTEDES,  or  Samoidbs;  a  nomadic  people 
traversing  the  immense  frozen  deserts  which  extend 
aloQg  the  ocean  forming  the  northern  boundary  of 
European  and  Asiatic  Russia.  They  extend  frons 
the  river  Mezen,  on  the  European  side,  nearly  to  the 
Lena  cm  the  Asiatic;  Ion.  40  to  120  £.,  upwards  of 
2000  nsiles ;  in  breadth  the  territory  varies  from  300 
to  000.  The  population  of  this  cold,  dreary  and 
barren  eountry  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  20,000. 
The  Samoyedes  call  themselves  Khasova,  and  are 
divided  into  three  tribes — the  Vanoites  on  the  Pet- 
cfaosm  and  Oby,  the  Tysia^Igole^  on  the  Mezen,  and 
the  Khiiutches  in  the  interior  of  Siberia.  They  are 
of  small  stature,  usually  between  four  and  five  feet: 
have  a  flat,  round,  and  broad  &ce,  thick  lips,  wide 
nose,  Uttle  beard,  black  hair,  in  small  quantity. 
They  live  by  hunting,  are  extremely  superstitious, 
mid  generally  peaceable.  As  they  are  unacquainted 
with  the  art  of  writing,  their  traditions  are  imper- 
fectly preserved  only  in  their  songs.  When  the 
victorioin  Russians  first  became  acquainted  with 


them,  they  had  already  been  chased  from  their  na- 
tive seats  by  the  Tartars,  and  separated  from  their 
kindred  tribes.  Their  original  country  is  unknown, 
but  they  appear  to  have  come  from  the  south. 
Their  principal  wealth  consists  in  herds  of  rein-deer, 
which  supply  them  with  food,  clothing,  tents,  uten- 
sils, &c. 

SAMP.  A  word  borrowed  from  the  North 
American  Indians,  to  denote  maize,  broken  coarsely, 
boiled,  and  mixed  with  milk. 

SAMPHIRE  (crithmum  maritimum);  an  umbelli- 
ferous plant,  remarkable  for  its  lanceolate,  fleshy 
leaflets,  which  grows  wild  along  the  sea-coast  of 
Europe.  Where  it  abounds,  it  is  used  by  the  in- 
habitants as  a  pickle,  as  an  ingredient  in  salads,  or 
as  a  potherb.  It  can  be  cultivated  in  gardens  upon 
beds  of  sand  and  rubbish,  or  in  pots;  and  it  is  use- 
ful to  furnish  the  stocks  with  a  supply  of  salt;  for, 
like  other  maritime  plants,  it  posseses  the  power  of 
decomposing  sea-vrater  and  retaining  the  soda.  .  The 
seed  is  very  similar  to  a  grain  of  barley. 

SAMSON,  judge  of  Israel,  son  of  Manoah,  a 
Danite,  was  bom,  according  to  Usher,  about  1155 
B.  C,  and  was  educated,  from  his  birth,  according 
to  the  commands  of  an  angel,  a  Nazarite.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  he  fell  in  love  with  a  young 
Philistine  girl,  whom  he  married.  At  the  wedding- 
feast,  Samson,  who  had  formerly  torn  a  lion  in 
pieces,  and  afterwards  found  a  swarm  of  bees  in  the 
carcass,  proposed  a  riddle  to  the  guests,  wagering 
thirty  shirts  and  as  many  suits  of  clothes  that  they 
couldnot  guess  it  in  seven  days :  "  Out  of  the  eater 
came  forth  meat,  and  out  of  the  strong  came  forth 
sweetness."  The  secret  of  his  riddle  being  betrayed 
to  them  by  his  bride,  Samson  reproached  them  with 
ploughing  with  his  heifer;  but  went  to  Askalon 
killed  thirty  Philistines,  and  gave  their  clothes  to 
his  guests.  His  wife  having,  during  his  absence  in 
his  own  country,  married  again,  he  caught  300 
foxes,  and,  tying  them  together,  tail  to  tail,  with  a 
fire-brand  between  them,  let  them  loose  in  the 
fields  of  the  Philistines.  His  own  countrymen  hav- 
ing afterwards  delivered  him  up  bound  into  the 
hwids  of  his  enemies,  he  snapped  the  cords  asunder, 
and  killed  1000  Philistines  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an 
ass.  From  this  period  Samson  was  judge  of  Israel 
for  twenty  years.  While  he  was  on  a  visit  to  Gaza, 
the  gates  of  the  dty  were  watched  by  the  Philis- 
tines,  with  the  intention  of  killing  him  as  he  went 
out  in  the  morning;  but  he  rose  by  night,  and  car- 
ried ofi*  one  of  the  gates  of  the  dty  to  a  distance  of 
twenty  or  thirty  miles.  Not  long  after  he  fell  in 
love  with  Delilah,  to  whom  he  foolishly  revealed 
the  secret  of  his  strength.  By  cutting  ofi*  his  hair, 
which  was  a  violation  of  his  obligation  as  a  Nazar- 
ite, she  deprived  him  of  his  peculiar  powers,  and 
betrayed  him  to  his  enemies,  who  put  out  his  eyes, 
and  set  him  to  work  in  a  mill  with  slaves.  At  a 
great  festival  in  honour  of  Dagon,  Samson  was 
brought  out  to  furnish  sport  to  the  Philistines.  But 
his  hair  had  grown  again ;  and,  his  vigour  having 
returned  with  it,  he  took  vengeance  on  his  enemies 
by  pulUng  down  over  their  heads  the  building  in 
which  they  were  assembled,  and  under  the  ruins  of 
which  he  also  perished  with  them.  Milton  has 
made  his  death  the  subject  of  a  drama — Samson 
Agonistes. 

SAMUEL ;  a  prophet,  and  the  last  of  the  judges 
of  Israel.  From  his  youth  he  was  maiked  out  as 
destined  by  God  to  reform  the  dissolute  and  irre- 
ligious practices  of  his  nation.  He  grew  up  devoted 
to  the  temple  service;  and,  sensible  of  the  fiiult*^ 
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of  liii  countrymen,  be  exhorted  them,  when  thev 
were  hard  pressed  by  the  Philistines,  to  fear  God, 
and  worship  him,  as  their  only  means  of  deliver- 
ance. His  prayers  and  sacrifices  obtained  for  them 
the  victory ;  and  the  office  of  judge  was  conferred 
on  him.  He  governed  the  people  twelve  years; 
and  bis  administration  was  distinguished  by  the 
restoration  of  the  neglected  worship  of  Jehovah. 
He  also  gave  new  vigour  to  the  theocratical  insti- 
tutions of  Moses,  by  the  establishment  of  schools 
of  the  prophets.  (See  PropheU,)  In  his  old  age, 
the  corruption  of  his  sons,  to  whom  he  had  trans- 
mitted  the  office  of  judge,  excited  discontents 
among  the  Hebrews,  who  demanded  a  king. 
Samuel  reluctantly  yielded  to  this  revolution,  but 
at  the  same  time  anointed  the  king  of  the  general 
choice,  imposing  upon  him  such  restrictions  as 
should  preserve  the  old  constitution,  and  reproving 
him  freely  when  he  was  guilty  of  injustice  or  im- 
piety. But  when  Saul  attacked  the  priestly  office 
and  privileges,  Samuel  anointed  a  new  king,  David. 
He  did  not  live  to  see  the  contest  between  David 
and  Saul  decided;  but,  even  after  his  death,  his 
spirit,  evoked  by  the  witch  of  Endor,  threatened 
the  latter  with  the  divine  vengeance.  The  books 
of  Judges  and  Ruth,  and  part  of  the  first  book  of 
Samuel,  have  been  attributed  to  him,  but  are  pro- 
bably by  a  later  band. 

SAN  CARLOS,  Joseph  Michael  db  Cab- 
VAJAL,  duke  of,  descended  from  the  61d  kings  of 
Leon,  was  bom  in  Lima,  in  1771,  went  to  Spain 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  began  his  military  career  as 
colonel  in  the  second  regiment  of  Majorca  infantrv, 
of  which  his  unde  was  colonel-proprietor,  was  in 
the  campaign  of  Catalonia,  in  the  war  of  17d3,  and 
a  volunteer  in  the  Toulon  expedition.  On  the  death 
of  his  uncle  he  was  appointed  chamberlain,  and  sub- 
sequently governor  to  th*  prince  of  Asturias,  after- 
wards Ferdinand  YI L  His  system  of  education  was, 
however,  not  suitable  to  the  views  of  Godoy,  whose 
influence  deprived  the  duke  of  that  post.  In  1805, 
he  was  invested  with  the  office  of  major-domo  to 
Charles  IV.,  and  in  1807*  was  appointed  to  t>he 
viceroyship  of  Navarre.  Three  months  after  he 
had  taken  possession  of  his  riceroyalty,  he  received 
orders  to  consider  himself  a  prisoner  in  the  citadel. 
This  arrest  arose  out  of  a  report,  that  the  duke 
had  recommended  to  the  prince  to  remove  the 
queen-mother  from  all  influence  in  the  affairs  of 
the  kingdom,  in  case  of  the  king's  death,  who  at 
that  time  was  very  ill,  and  also  to  bring  the  prince 
of  peace  before  the  tribunals  of  his  country.  During 
the  affair  of  the  Escurial  (see  Ferdinand  VII.),  he 
was  subjected  to  various  severe  scrutinies;  and, 
though  liberated  at  the  same  time  as  prince  Ferdi- 
nand, he  was  ordered  to  remove  sixty  leagues  from 
Madrid,  and  was  prohibited  from  fixing  his  resi- 
dence in  Navarre.  He  resided  at  Alfiuro  when  the 
French  armies  entered  Spain.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  insurrection  in  Aranjuez  broke  out,  and  prince 
Ferdinand  being  placed  on  the  throne,  he  imme- 
diately called  the  duke  about  his  person,  and  ap- 
pointed him  grand-master  of  the  household  and 
member  of  his  privy-coundl.  He  arrived  in  Madrid 
some  days  before  the  prince's  departure  for  Bayonne, 
and  accompanied  him  in  that  journey.  The  duke 
had  several  conferences  with  Napoleon  on  the  sub- 
ject of  exchanging  the  crown  of  Spain  for  that  of 
Etruria,  and  invariably  assured  him  that  the  prince 
would  not  consent  to  any  treaty  without  enjoying 
his  liberty  and  being  sanctioned  by  the  cortcs. 
The  subsequent  arrangements,  however,  which  the 


prince  was  compelled  to  enter  into,  £d  not  detach 
the  duke  from  his  service:  he  remained  with  him 
at  Valenyay,  till,  by  the  order  of  Napoleon,  he  m^ 
called,  with  Escoiquiz,  to  Paris.    Suspirioos.  how- 
ever, being  entertained  of  the  duke  and  Escoiquiz » 
influence  over  Ferdinand,  they  were  sepaitted  trora 
that  prince;  the  duke  being  confined  at  Lon«-le- 
Saulnier,  and  Escoiquiz  at  Bourges.     The  duke,  in 
his  retirement,  cultivated  his  taste  for  botany,  but 
above  all  for  history,  politics,  and  general  literature. 
When  it  was  determined  by  Napoleon  to  ronstate 
Ferdinand  on  the  throne  of  his  kingdom,  he  ^ed 
upon  the  duke  of  San  Carlos  as  best  suited,  by  bi^ 
counsels  and  knowledge  of  aD  parties  in  Spain,  to 
conciliate  their  regards.     He  was  therefore  callod 
to  Paris  in  November,  1813,  and  afterwards  went 
to  Valenfay,  where  long  discussions  ensued,  whi<h 
ended  in  the  duke*s  setting  out  for  Madrid,  to  ob- 
tain the  consent  of  the  regency  to  the  treaty,    lie 
arrived  January  16,  1814;  but  the  arrangemfut* 
made  in  France  were  not  approved  by  the  regency. 
In  answer  to  applications  for  the  return  of  the  kiiiR 
to  Spain,  the  duke  of  Bassano  at  length  consent«^d 
to  the  measure,  and  his  majesty  set  out  under  the 
name  of  count  de  Barcelona.     The  duke  was  the 
only  minister  who  accompanied  the  king.    The 
affairs  of  Spain  were  at  that  time  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  regency ;  and  under  these  circumstance** 
it  was  deemed  prudent  to  go  to  Saragossa.    The 
cortes,  however,  decided  not  to  give  up  the  rein? 
of  government,  and  the  king  and  the  duke  pro- 
ceeded to  Valencia  in  April.     May  3,  San  Carlos 
was  appointed,  by  the  king,  first  secretary  of  state; 
and  the  next  day  he  eigned  the  infiunous  decree 
by  which  a  despotism  was   established.  ^  Genera) 
Freyer,  who  had  been  nominated  to  the  ministry  ot 
war,  declined  the  place,  and  the  duke  accepted  it, 
in  conjunction  ynth  that  of  minister  of  the  king  & 
household:  the  former  office  he  shortly  after  re- 
signed  to  general   Eguia.     The  duke  set  about 
introducing  a  system  of  economy  into  the  kingdom; 
established  a  junta  of  ministers,  over  whom  he  pre- 
sided; took  measures  for  repairing  roads,  increasing 
the  number  of  canals,  reviving  the  credit  of  the 
national  bank;  and  instituting  several  academies 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences.    Not- 
withstanding   these    lK*nefits,   his    enemies    were 
numerous;  and,  finding  them  increase  in  Noveni- 
ber,  1814,  he  demanded  permission  to  resign,  which 
the  king  granted,  and  don  Pedro  Cevallos  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him.  He  was  nominated  minister 
to  Vienna,  in  the  month  of  October,  1815;  and  in 
1817  he  was  recalled  and  sent  to  the   court  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  same  quality.     In  consequence 
of  the  troubles  in  Spain  (1822—23),  the  duke  re- 
tired to  the  court  of  Lucca,  by  which  he  was  sent 
ambassador  to  Charles  X.,  in  1825.     He  was  sub- 
sequently named  ambassador  extraordinary  of  Spain 
to  the  same  court,  and  continued  in  that  station 
till  his  death,  July,  1828. 

SANCTION,  PRAGMATIC; 

1.  The  ordinance  of  Charles  VIL  of  France, 
dravm  up  at  Bourges,  in  1438,  conformably  to  the 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Basle,  and  on  which  rest 
the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church 

2.  The  decree  of  the  German  diet,  at  Mayence, 
in  1439,  which  sanctioned  the  same  decrees  of  this 
council.  Both  limited  the  power  of  the  pope,  hut 
were  altered  by  subsequent  concordates. 

8.  The  instrument  by  which  the  German  em- 
peror, Charles  VI.,  being  without  male  issue,  en- 
deavoured to  secure  the  succession  to  his  lemule 
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cifscendants.  He  soon  induced  meet  of  the  mon* 
arrhs  of  Europe  to  ^uanuitee  it ;  but  the  elector 
i>f  Bawia,  Charles  Albert^  the  next  heir  to  his 
dominions,  refused.  This  caused  the  Austrian  war 
of  succession,  after  the  death  of  Charles  in  1740. 
In  the  peace  of  Fiissen,  April  22,  1745,  Bavaria 
acknowledf^ed  the  pragmatic  sanction. 

4.  Charles  IlL  of  Spain,  when  he  ceded  the 
throne  of  Naples  to  hit  third  son,  and  his  post«rity, 
in  1759,  called  the  law  of  succession,  which  he 
prepared  for  this  branch  of  his  fiunily,  Monctio  prag^ 
matic*. 

SAND,  Chables  Louis,  a  student  of  theology, 
who  murdered   Kotzebue,  was  bom  October  5, 
17U5,  at  Wunsiedel,  in  the  Fichtelgebiige,  where 
his  fiither  held  a  judicial  office.     In  1812,  Sand 
was  sent  to  the  gymnasium  of  Ratisbon.     In  1814, 
he  entered  the  university  of  Tubingen,  and,  in 
IH15,  joined  the  Bavarian  army  as  a  volunteer 
atrainst  the  French ;  but  his  corps  was  never  brought 
into  action.     After  peace,  he  continued  his  studies 
in  Erlangen,  where,  in  1817,  his  most   intimate 
friend  was  drowned  before  his  eyes,  without  his 
being  able  to  render  him  any  assistance.     In  the 
Autumn  of  1817,  he  went  to  the  university  of  Jena, 
where  he  was  a  member  of  the  Burschetuchaft  (see 
L'tuvtrmtiet),  but  of  no  other  secret   or   public 
society.     His  whole  soul  was  animated  by  that 
love  of  country  and  liberty,  which,  ill  defined,  in- 
deed, in  some   cases,  >vas  then   the  predominant 
Mntiment  of  all  the  noble-minded  youth  of  Ger- 
many.    Their  excitement  was  great,  as,  soon  after 
the  peace,  most  of  the  German  governments  had 
»hown  a  decided  reluctance  to  perform  the  promises 
which  tbey  had  made  of  improving  the  political 
conditioD  of  their  subjects.     Besides  this,  the  idea 
of  a  onion  of  the  German  states,  so  natural  to 
every  German  who  reflects  on  the  quarrels  which 
haYe  torn  to  pieces  his  unhappy  country,  took  pos- 
srsaon  of  the  minds  of  the  young,  and  especially 
of  the  students:  at  least,  in  them  it  was  manifested 
more  openly.     The  ideas  of  young  men  at  a  uni- 
vernty,  on  the  mode  of  effecting  such  political 
changes,  must,  of  course,  have  been  crude,  igno- 
rant as  they  were  of  life  and  of  political  affairs; 
bat  their  desires  were  ardent ;  hundreds  burned  to 
do  something  towards  obtaining  these  ends;  and 
many  were  roidy  to  sacrifice  even  their  lives  in  the 
cause.     These  young  men,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
say,  wc-re  inspired  with  as  true  a  love  of  country  as 
ever  existed;  but  the  men  of  mature  age,  who 
ought  to  have  regulated  their  ardour  and  guided 
their  efforts,   were   wanting  to  their  duty,  and 
occupied  themselves  merely  with  speculations,  in 
which  religion  and  politics  were  con^sedly  ming- 
led, and  which  were  founded  on  erroneous  concep- 
tions of  ages  gone  by.     At  this  time,  some  writers 
attacked  the  prevailing  excitement  with  severe  ridi- 
cule;   and,  among  these,  Kotzebue  distinguished 
himself.     In  free  governments,  such  ridicule  would 
have  been  little  regarded ;  but  in  this  period  of  en- 
thuaiaam  for  liberty,  kindled  by  political  oppres- 
sion,  it  was  felt  with  bitterness.     Kotzebue  was 
discovered  to  be  acting  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Russian  government,  which,  of  course,  added  to 
the  ezAsperation.     Sand  looked  upon  Kotzebue  as 
an    enemy  of  his  country,  and  a  criminal  of  the 
blackest  dye,  whom  the  political  condition  of  Ger- 
many rendered  it  impossible  to  punish  according  to 
the  forms  of  law,  and  who  was  therefore  to  be  re- 
l^arded  as  at  open  warfare  with  the  true  lovers  of 
tbetr  coimtry,  who  had  a  right  to  destroy  him,  as  I 


the  only  means  left  them  for  protecting  their  own 
rights.     Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  he  took 
the  deed  upon  himself,  perfectly  conscious,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  violated  the  rules  of  social 
order,  and  iKolling  to  endure  the  punishment  which 
was  to  be  expected  for  such  a  deed.     He  was  not, 
however,  "  made  for  murder,"  as  he  justly  said  of 
himself,  and  could  not  easily  resolve  to  act  on  his 
own  conclusions.     He  struggled  for  months  against 
his  own  convictions,  and  prayed  for  guidance :  at 
last  he  resolved  that  it  was  cowardly  to  defer  what 
he  deemed  an  act  of  duty.     On  the  afternoon  of 
March  9,  1819,  he  went  to  Kotzebue's  residence  in 
Manheim,  delivered  a  letter  to  him,  and,  while  he 
was  reading  it,  pierced  him  with  a  dagger,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Here,  thou  traitor  to  thy  country."    Having 
given  him  two  more  blows,  he  went  down  stairs ; 
handed  a  paper,  inscribed  **  Death-blow  to  Augus- 
tus von  Kotzebue,"  to  a  servant ;  went  into  the 
street,  knelt  down,  and  having  cried  aloud,  **  Long 
.live    my  German  fiitherlandl"  pierced   his    own 
breast,  with  the  words,  "  I  thank  thee,  O  God,  for 
this  victory."     The  attempt  at  his  own  destruction 
is  the  only  part  of  the  transaction  which  he  ever 
regretted,  and  never  tried  to  excuse.     Kotzebue 
died  soon  afUr.     Sand  was  executed  near  Man- 
heim, May  20,  1820,  aged  twenty-four  years,  after 
having  suffered  much  fi'om  the  wound's  which  he 
had  given  himself,  and  firom  an  operation  which  had 
been  performed  in  consequence.     He  died  with  per- 
fect calmness.     The  testimonies  of  his  conduct  at 
all  periods  of  his  life,  given  by  his  teachers,  parents 
and  friends,  show  that  he  was  always  strictly  moral, 
and  modest,  arid  of  uncommon  purity  of  life.     His 
character  was  mild  and  affectionate.     He  was  a 
good  scholar,  although  not  of  a  rapid  or  penetrat- 
ing understanding.      His  feelings  were    stronger 
than  his  reason.     He  was  a  warm  and  fiiithful 
friend,  and  uncommonly  attached  to  his  parents  and 
brothers  and  sisters,  so  that  his  struggle,  before  he 
could    resolve  to  commit  murder,   was  intense. 
Sand's  deed  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  in  the 
moral  world.     As  the  spirit  for  the  regeneration  of 
Germany  had  manifested  itself  most  strongly  among 
the  students  and  in  the  newly  established  gymnasia, 
on  account  of  the  many  young  men  collected  there, 
the  latter,  in  many  German  states,  were  dosed; 
and  the  governments,  believing  that   Sand   was 
merely  the  instrument  of  a  secret  society,  com- 
menced active  inquiries  to  discover  these  secret  so- 
cieties; but  they  could  not  be  found.     It  showed, 
moreover,  a  very  incorrect  appreciation  of  Sand's 
deed,  to  suppose  that  he  was  but  the  agent  for 
executing  an  order.     A  comparison  between  him 
and  other  persons,  whom  history  records  as  urged 
by  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty  to  commit  murder,  as 
Ravaillac,  Charlotte  Corday,  Staps,  would  be  in- 
teresting.— See  VoUitSndige   Ueber$icht  der  gegen 
Sand  ge/uhrten  Untenuchung  (Stuttgard,  1820)— 
the  publication  was  not  allowed  un^  1823; — also 
Actenausztige  aus  dem  Untertuchungsproceu  uber  K, 
L.  Sand  ( Altenburg  and  Leipsic,  182n,  and  Eight 
more  Contributions  to  the  History  of  Aug.  von 
Kotzebue  and  C.  L.  Sand  (Miihlhausen,  1821). 

SAND  A;  a  small  island  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Argyle,  and  on  the  coast  of  Kintyre, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad. 
Paterson's  Rock,  a  dangerous  sunken  reef,  lies  to 
the  south-east  of  Sanda. 

SANDAL ;  a  kind  of  covering  for  the  feet,  used 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  which  we  find 
to  be  of  the  highest  antiquity. 
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It  consisted  of  a  thick  cork  sole,  covered  above  and 
beneath  with  leather,  and  neatly  stitched  on  the 
edge.  It  left  the  upper  part  of  the  foot  bare,  and 
was  fiutened  on  by  means  of  straps,  crossed  over 
and  wound  round  the  ankle.  In  later  times,  sandals 
became  articles  of  much  luxury.  The  higher 
Catholic  clergy  wear  a  costly  embroidered  sock, 
which  is  called  iondal.  A  kind  of  vessel  employed 
in  the  Mediterranean  sea  for  the  purpose  of  unload- 
ing large  ships,  is  also  called  mndal, 

SANDAL  WOOD  (aantalum  aOntm)  s  a  low 
tree,  much  resembling  the  privet  in  its  leaves  and 
flowers,  but  differing  widely  in  its  botanical  char- 
acters. The  leaves  are  opposite,  petiolate,  smooth, 
about  two  inches  in  length,  oblong,  and  somewhat 
obtuse  at  each  extremity:  the  flowers  are  small. 
This  tree  produces  the  white  and  yellow  sandal 
woods  of  commerce,  which  were  formerly  thought 
to  be  obtained  from  different  trees ;  but  in  India, 
as  in  a  certain  degree  in  all  countries,  most  trees, 
when  large  and  old,  become  coloured  towards  the 
centre;  and  this  takes  place  in  the  sandal  tree,  the 
centre  of  which,  with  age,  acquires  a  yellow  colour 
as  well  as  great  fragrance  and  hardness.  This  is 
the  only  part  of  the  trunk  that  is  used,  being  in 
universal  esteem  for  its  fragrance.  It  is  manufius 
tured  into  light  articles  of  cabinet  furniture ;  and 
no  insect  can  exist,  or  iron  rust  (it  is  said)  within 
its  influence.  The  dust  of  this  wood  is  used  by 
the  Brahmins  to  form  the  pigment  with  which  they 
give  the  tilac,  or  frontal  mark,  to  the  god  Vishnu ; 
and  the  oil  used  in  their  ceremonies  is  obtained 
from  the  shavings,  or  at  least  scented  by  them. 
The  true  sandal  wood  grows  chiefly  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  and  in  the  East  Indian  uUmds. 

8ANDARACH;  a  gum  resin,  which  oozes 
spontaneously  from  the  old  trunks  of  the  common 
juniper  (pmipenu  commum$),  and  which  is  used  in 
considerable  quantities  in  the  preparation  of  varnish, 
particiUarly  of  one  kind,  employed  by  cabinet  makers 
and  painters,  called  vemix.  In  its  powdered  form, 
it  is  known  under  the  name  ci  pounce,  %ee  Juniper. 

SANDEMAN,  RoBEET.in  whom  the  sect  called 
Sandemanians  originated,  was  bom  at  Perth,  in 
Scotland,  in  1723.  He  studied  at  Edinburgh,  and 
Bierwards  eopug^  in  the  linen  trade.  On  marry- 
ing the  daughter  of  the  reverend  John  Glass  (foun- 
der  of  the  Olassites),  he  became  an  elder  in  his 
congregation,  and  soon  after  published  a  s^es  of 
letters,  in  whidi  he  endeavours  to  show  that  a 
justifying  &ith  means  nothing  more  than  a  simple 
assent  to  the  divine  mission  of  Christ.  This  posi- 
tion caused  much  controversy,  and  those  who 
adopted  it  were  called  SandemaniamM,  and  formed 
themselves  into  church  order,  in  strict  fellowship 
with  the  church  of  Scotland,  but  holding  commun- 
ion Mrith  no  other.  The  chief  opinions  and  practices 
in  which  this  sect  differs  from  others,  are  their 
weekly  administration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  wash* 


ing  each  other's  feet,  &c.  In  1764,  Mr  Sandeman 
accepted  an  invitation  to  New  England,  where  he 
died  in  1771.  His  s«ct  stall  subsists  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. He  was  author  of  some  other  theological 
tracts  besides  his  Letters  on  Theron  and  Aspasio. 

SANDPIPER  (iringa):  a  genus  of  shore-birds, 
allied  to  the  snipe,  plover,  curlew,  and  godwit,  and 
included  by  Linneus  under  the  oider  graUa.  The 
bill  is  as  long  as  the  head,  <or  longer,  straight  or 
slightly  curved,  rounded,  slender,  soft  and  flexible, 
without  a  cutting  edge,  and  enlarged  and  obtuse  at 
the  extremity :  it  seems  to  perform  many  of  the 
offices  of  a  probe,  and  enables  these  birds  to  search 
in  the  soft  mud  for  insects,  small  shells,  or  worms, 
which  form  their  accustomed  food.  Their  nostrils 
are  Knear,  and  situated  in  a  groove  of  the  biU. 
Their  tongue  is  filiform  and  pointed.  The  legs  are 
destitute  of  feathers  for  some  distance  above  the 
knee,  and  the  toes  are  short  and  incapable  of  graap- 
ing ;  hence  these  birds  do  not  perch,  but  frequent 
the  borders  of  ponds,  rivers  and  marshes,  especially 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  ocean,  and  are  often  seen 
coursing  rapidly  along  the  strand,  following  the 
flux  and  reflux  of  the  waves.  Their  wings  are  long, 
and  their  flight  powerful.  Some  species  prefer  the 
interior  and  the  vicinity  of  fresh  water,  and  others 
almost  exclusively  inhabit  the  shores  of  the  ocean. 
They  build  their  nests  in  the  grass,  and  the  young 
at  birth  immediately  follow  their  parents  in  search 
of  food.  At  the  approach  of  winter,  they  all  quit 
the  Umd  of  their  birth,  and  mi^te,  in  flocks  more 
or  less  numerous,  to  warmer  cUmates.  They  moult 
twice  a  year,  and  their  winter  plumage  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  summer. 

SANDRART,  Joachim  von,  a  German  painter 
and  engraver,  chiefly  esteemed  in  the  latter  capacity, 
was  bom  in  1606,  at  Frankfort,  and  died  in  1668. 
He  wrote  a  work  called  the  German  Academy  of 
Architecture,  Sculpture,  and  Painting  (1675,  seq.) 

SANDSTONE  is  in  most  cases  composed  chiefly 
of  grains  of  quarti  united  by  a  cement,  which  is  never 
very  abundant,  and  often,  indeed,  is  nearly  or  quite 
invisible.  These  grains  are  sometimes  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable by  the  naked  eye,  and  sometimes  are 
equal  in  sixe  to  a  nut  or  an  egg,  as  in  those  coarse 
sandstones  called  conglomerate,  and  sometimes  pud- 
ding-stone or  brecda.  The  cement  is  variable  in 
quantity,  and  may  be  calcareous  or  marly,  argillace- 
ous or  argillo-ferruginous,  or  even  siliceous.  When 
siliceous,  the  mineral  often  much  resembles  quartx. 
The  texture  of  some  sandstones  is  very  dose,  while 
that  of  others  is  so  loose  and  porous  as  to  admit  the 
passage  of  water.  Sometimes,  indeed,  this  rock  is 
vesicular.  Some  varieties  are  so  solid  as  to  give 
fire  with  steel,  while  others  are  friable,  and  may  be 
reduced  to  powder  even  by  the  fingers.  Its  fracture 
is  always  granular  or  earthy,  although  it  may  be  at 
the  same  time  conchoidal  or  splintery.  Some  sand- 
stones have  a  slaty  structure,  arising  from  scattered 
and  insulated  plates  of  mica,  and  have  been  called 
aandstone  shtte.  Its  most  common  colour  is  gray  of 
grajrish-white,  sometimes  with  a  shade  of  yellow- 
brown  or  green,  and  sometimes  it  is  redttish  or  red- 
dish-brown. In  some  cases,  the  colour  is  uniform, 
in  others,  variegated.  In  addition  to  quarts,  some 
sandstones  embrace  grains  of  feldspar,  flint  and  sili- 
ceous slate  or  plates  of  mica.  The  mica  is  some- 
times in  considerable  quantities  in  those  friable 
sandstones  which  accompany  coal.  Some  sandstones 
are  so  ferruginous  as  to  form  a  valuable  ore  or  iron, 
containing  either  an  oxide  or  the  carbonate  of  iron. 
Sandstone,  although  decidedly  a  secondary   rock. 
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hai  been  formed  at  differeat  periods,  under  different 
circumttanoefl,  and  is  hence  associated  with  differ- 
ent rocks.  Bed  sandstone  is  sometimes  connected 
with  coal.  Sandstone,  more  particuUurly  in  the 
older  formation,  sometimes  contains  metidlic  sub- 
stances disseminated  through  the  mass,  or  in  beds 
or  veins.  Among  these  are  sulphurets  of  iron, 
mercury,  lead  and  copper,  pyritous  copper,  and 
anenical  cot»lt.  Various  organic  remains  occur  in 
sandstone,  among  which  are  reeds,  impressions  of 
leavet,  trunks  of  trees,  and  shells,  both  fluviatile 
and  marine.  Sandstone,  in  some  of  its  varieties,  is 
very  useful  in  the  arts,  and  is  often  known  by  the 
name  oi  frettttme.  When  sufficiently  solid,  it  is 
employed  as  a  building  stone.  In  most  cases,  it 
may  be  cut  equally  well  in  all  directions ;  but  some 
varieties  naturally  divide  into  prismatic  masses. 
Some  varieties  are  used  as  mill-stones  for  grinding 
meal,  or  for  wearing  down  other  minerals,  prepara- 
tory to  a  polish.  These  stones,  while  rapidly  re- 
volring,  sometimes  burst  with  a  loud  and  danger- 
ous explosion.  When  the  texture  is  sufficiently 
porous,  sandstone  is  employed  for  filtering  water. 
Some  varieties  are  used  for  whetstones.  Some 
sandstones  absorb  moisture,  and,  by  exposure  to  the 
changes  of  the  atmosphere,  are  gradually  disinte- 
grated; others  become  more  ,solid  by  much  expo- 
sure. Pudding-stone,  or  conglomerate,  is  only  a 
very  coarse  sandstone.  It  is  composed  of  siliceous 
pebbles  of  quarti,  flint,  siliceous  sUte,  Ifcc.,  united 
by  a  cement,  which  is  usually  siliceous,  sometimes 
both  siliceous  and  ferruginous,  and  sometimes  a 
little  argiUaceous.  These  pebbles  vary  in  size  from 
that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  an  egg.  They  are  ordinarily 
rounded  or  oval;  and  it  u,  in  &ct,  chiefly  by  the 
more  or  less  rounded  form  of  these  pebbles  that 
pnddingstone  is  distinguished  from  breccia.  It  b 
sometimes  employed  for  mill-stones,  and  some  varie- 
ties receive  a  good  polish.  All  true  conglomerates 
must  of  course  be  composed  of  iragments  of  previ- 
ously existing  rocks.  They  have,  however,  been 
formed  at  very  different  periods.  A  breccia  is  sn 
aggregate  of  angufau-  fragments  of  the  same  mineral, 
or  of  different  minerals,  united  by  some  cement. 
Sometimes,  however,  a  few  of  the  Iragments  are  a 
little  rounded. 

SANDWICH,  a  dnqne-port  and  market-town  in 
Kent,  sixty-eight  miles  east  by  south  from  London. 
The  town  b  situated  on  the  river  Stour  about  two 
ii.ileft  from  the  sea,  and  near  the  commencement  of  the 
Watling  Street  of  the  Romans;  the  streets  though 
irregidarljr  built,  are  well  paved  and  lighted,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  supplied  with  excellent  water 
from  the  river  and  also  from  a  spring  which  rises 
near  Eastry,  and  b  brought  to  the  town  by  a  canal 
three  miles  long,  called  the  Delf,  cut  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  L  The  river,  which  is  navigable  for 
small  vessels  only,  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  two 
arches,  with  a  swing-bridge  in  de  centre,  to  allow 
them  to  pass  without  lowering  their  masts;  this 
bridge  connects  the  town  with  Stonar  and  the  Isle 
of  Thanet.  The  port  extends  from  the  North 
Porekod,  to  the  north-east,  six  miles  from  the 
shore  in  eleven  &thoms  of  water,  and  to  the  south 
as  fitf  as  the  head  of  Goodwin  Sands  continuing 
aloQg  for  five  mites  to  Sandown  Castle;  and  in  a 
south-west  direction  to  the  quay  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Gestling.  It  includes  within  its  jurisdiction  as 
a  rinque-port,  Fordwicb.  Sarr,  Ramsgate,  Deal, 
Walmer,  and  Stonar.  The  foreign  trade  of  Sand- 
wich, is  for  the  moat  part  with  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  tha  Baltie,  in  timber,  iron,  &c. ;  and  the  home 


trade  consists  in  exporting  com,  flour,  hops,  and 
seeds,  malt,  fruit,  and  ashes.  Ship  building  and 
rope-making  are  carried  on  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
the  silk-weaving  and  woollen  manufactures  intro- 
duced by  the  Flemings,  have  dwindled  away.  Po- 
pulation in  1831,  3136. 

Sandwich  gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  Montague 
fiunily ;  at  the  coronation  of  kings  it  sends  three 
barons  to  assbt  at  the  solemnity,  and  when  there  is 
a  queen,  six.  The  modem  term  Sandwich,  applied 
to  a  lunch  of  bread  and  ham,  is  said  to  have  arisen 
from  an  eccentric  or  penurious  earl  of  the  name 
having  been  in  the  habit  of  providing  himself  with 
one  in  his  pocket,  to  avoid  dining  in  town. 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS ;  a  cluster  of  islands  in 
the  North  Pacific  ocean,  discovered  by  captains 
Cook  and  King  in  1778,  who  gave  them  their  pre- 
sent name  in  honour  of  Uie  first  lord  of  the  admval- 
ty.  The  group  consists  of  ten  islands,  of  which 
eight  are  inhabited,  and  extends  from  lat.  18**  5(y 
to  22«  2(y  N.,  and  from  Ion.  154®  53  to  leo®  15' 
W.,  lying  about  one  third  of  the  dbtance  from  the 
western  coast  of  Mexico  to  the  eastern  coast  of 
China.  The  population  of  the  whole  group  was 
estimated  by  captain  King  at  400,000,  but,  accord- 
ing to  Ellis,  does  not  at  present  exceed  150,000, 
the  diminution  being  owing  partly  to  the  desolating 
wars  of  Tamehameha's  reign,  and  partly  to  the 
ravages  of  a  pestilence,  brought  in  by  foreign  ves- 
sels, which  has  twice  prevailed  in  the  islands.  The 
totiJ  superficial  extent  b  about  6000  square  miles. 
The  principal  islands  in  extent  and  population  are 
Hawaii  (Owhyhee),  4000  square  miles,  65,000  in- 
habitants ;  Maui  (Mowee),  600  square  miles,  20,000 
inhabitants;  Oahu  (Woahoo),  520  square  miles, 
20,000,  containing  the  town  of  Honolulu,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  king,  of  the  foreign  functionaries,  and 
twelve  or  fourteen  merchants,  chiefly  Americans, 
with  about  7000  inhabitants :  Tauai  ( AtooiJ,  525 
square  miles,  10,000  inhabitants.  The  latter  island 
and  Nihau  (Oneehow)  are  dbtinguished  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  ysm,  and  are  much  resorted  to 
by  ships  for  supplies  of  that  article.  Most  of  the 
blands  are  volcanic  and  mountainous.  In  some 
places,  the  volcanoes  are  in  activity.  Several  of 
the  summits  are  of  great  height.  The  loftiest, 
Mouna  Boa,  and  Mouna  Kea,  are  estimated  at  about 
15,000  feet.  The  climate  is  warm,  but  not  un- 
healthy, the  winter  being  marked  only  by  the  pre- 
valence of  heavy  rains  between  December  and 
March.  A  meteorological  table  gives  as  the  greatest 
heat  during  the  year,  88**  of  Fahrenheit,  as  the 
least  61®.  The  only  quadmpeds  originally  found 
in  these  islands  were  a  small  species  of  hogs,  dogs, 
and  a  sort  of  rat.  There  are  now  large  herds  of 
cattle  in  Hawaii,  and  many  tame  ones  in  the  other 
islands,  goats,  sheep,  and  horses.  There  are  no 
poisonous  reptiles,  excepting  centipeds,  which  are 
neither  large  nor  numerous.  There  are  an  abundance* 
of  sea-fowl  on  the  coasts,  and  in  the  interior  a  species 
of  parrot  and  a  kind  of  woodpecker,  with  which  the 
images  of  the  gods  were  formerly  adorned.  The 
vegetable  productions  are  taro  {arum  eteuleniumj^ 
yam,  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nut,  and  strawberry. 
Oranges,  grapes,  and  other  tropical  fruits,  have 
been  introduced,  and  thrive  well,  and  some  culinary 
vegetables  are  cultivated  for  the  shipping  which 
resorts  thither.  The  situation  of  the  Sandwich 
islands  renders  them  important  to  vessels  navigat- 
ing the  Northern  Pacific,  partly  for  repairs  and  pro- 
vbions,  and  partly  in  commercial  respects.  After 
the  visit  of  Vancouver  (1792),  they  were  not  much 
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▼wlt«d,  except  by  tnukn  from  the  United  8Ute«,  einlirMed  by  newly  the  whole  popnlatum.  Printing 
who,  hMxing  dwcovered  among  them  the  nndjU  .  prewe*  hmre  been  established,  books  printed  in  the 
wood,  conveyed  large  qoantitiefl  of  it  to  China,  natire  language,  an  alphabet  of  twelve  letters  (five 
where  it  is  burnt  in  the  temples.  The  independence  '  vowels  and  seven  consonants)  invented,  schools 
of  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  the  prosecution  of  the  established,  and  churches  built.  The  Missionary 
whale-fishery  on  the  coasU  of  Japan,  have  greaUy    Herald  for  January,  1832,  states  the  wholejnumber 


increased  their  importance. 

The  natives  are,  in  general,  rather  above  the 
middle  stature,  well  formed,  with  fine  muscular 
limbs,  and  open  countenances.     Their  hair  is  black 


or  brown,  and  frequently  curly;  their  complexion 
a   kind   of  olive,   and   sometimes    reddish-brown. 
Their  language  is  a  dialect  of  that  spoken  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Society  islands.     They  are  of  a 
mild  and  gentle  disposition,  inquisitive  and  intelli- 
gent; but  previously  to  the  abolition  of  their  idola- 
trous religion,  the   practice  of  sacrificing  human 
victims  prevailed  among  them.     Since  their  adop- 
tion of  Christianity,  they  have  made  a  no  less  won- 
derful progress  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life  than  in 
moral  character.     They  have  many  convenient  and 
handsome  houses,  neat  and  comfortable   clothing, 
&c.     Stewart,  who   visited  the  islands  in  1S29, 
after  an  absence  of  four  or  five  years,  gives  a  strik- 
ing description  of  the  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  that  interval.     After  the  visit  of  captain 
Cook,  who   was   killed  at   Hawaii  in    1779,  the 
islands  were   involved   in  a  series  of  destructive 
wars  between  several  rival  chiefs,  for  the  undivided 
sovereignty.     The  result  of  these  struggles  was 
the  ascendancy  of  Tamehameha,  chief  of  Hawaii, 
a  sagacious,   enterprising,   and  ambitious    prince. 
He  built  a  navy,  armed  his  guard  in  the  European 
manner,  fortified  his   palace  with   cannon,  encou- 
raged commerce,  and  introduced  various  mechanical 
arts  among  his  subjects.     On  his  death  in  1819,  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Rihoriho ;  and  about  the 
same   time  idolatry  was  abolished   and  the  idols 
burnt.     During  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  Tauai 
and  Nihau,  the  only  islands  of  the  group  not  sub- 
dued bv  Tamehameha,  submitted  to  his  government. 
Rihoriho,  with  his  queen,  died  in  England  in  1824, 
and  his  brother  and  successor,  Kauikcayuli,  is  at 
present  (1837)  about   twenty-five  years   of  age. 
The  regency  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  queen- 
mother,    Kaahumanu.     In    1820,   a  mission    was 
established  at  Hawaii  by  the  American  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions.     The   missionaries   fortunately 
arrived  just  after  the  abolition   of  the  nationid 
idoUtry,  and  their  efforts  have  been  attended  with 
great  success.     Not  only  have  they  introduced  the 
arts,  comforts  and  uages  of  civilized  society  to  a 
-^reat  extent,  but  the  Christian  religion  has  been 


of  schools  in  the  islands  to  be  above  900,  with 
50,000  learners.  Alissions  have  been  established 
in  Oahu,  Hawaii,  Maui,  Taui;  and  in  1830,  a  band, 
consisting  of  seven  persons  (three  missiooaries), 
and  in  1831,  another  of  nineteen  persons  (eight 
missionaries  and  a  printer),  sailed  for  the  same 
destination.  See  Ellis'  Tomr  ikromgh  Hawaii  (dd 
ed.  1827);  lord  Byron's  Voifage  to  the  Sandwich 
I$landM  (1827);  Stewart's  Residence  in  the  Sand- 
wich I$landt. 

SANDWICH  LAND;  a  barren  desert,  and 
frozen  island  in  the  South  Atlantic  ocean,  dis- 
covered by  captain  Cook  in  1775;  lat.  58*»  35'  S.; 
Ion.  26^  44'  W.  Seals,  whales,  and  other  cetacea, 
penguins,  and  other  sea-birds,  are  the  only  animals 
found  here. 

SANDY  HOOK;  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of 
New  Jersey,  in  the  township  of  Middleton,  seven 
miles  south  of  Long  Island,  and  twenty-five  south  of 
New  York.  It  was  fonneriy  a  peninsula.  Sandy 
Hook,  or  Point,  forms  a  capadous  harbour.  Here 
is  a  light-house  on  the  north  point  of  the  Hook,  in 
lat.  40^  26'  N„  Ion.  72«  2'  W. 

SANDYS,  Geokge;  second  son  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  that  name,  was  bom  in  1577.  In  1589, 
he  was  placed  at  Oxford.  In  1610,  he  commenced 
his  travels  through  the  Levant  and  other  parts  of 
the  Turkish  empire,  returning  home  through  Italy, 
and  staying  some  time  at  Rome.  This  journey 
occupied  him  upwards  of  two  yeari.  On  his  return 
to  England,  he  published,  in  1615,  an  account  of 
the  countries  through  which  he  had  passed.  This 
work  was  followed  by  several  poetical  productions, 
the  first  of  which,  a  translation  of  Ovid's  Metamor- 
phoses,  originally  printed  in  London  in  1627,  with 
the  first  lKK>k  of  the  iEneid  annexed,  is  highly 
spoken  of  by  Dryden,  who  styles  the  author  **  the 
best  versifier  of  the  last  age."  He  also  wrote  a 
Paraphrase  on  the  Psalms,  and  upon  the  Hymns 
dispersed  through  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
(London,  1636;  reprinted  in  folio,  1638),  and  some 
other  works.     He  died  in  1643. 

SANGALLO,  Antonio,  an  enunent  Italian 
architect  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  bom  in  the 
environs  of  Florence,  and  was  intended  for  the 
business  of  a  carpenter ;  but,  happily  visiting  Rome, 
where  he  had  two  uncles  who  were  architects,  he 
was  instructed  by  them  in  their  art,  his  knowledge 
of  which  he  perfected  under  Bramante,  whom  he 
succeeded,  as  architect  of  the  church  of  St  Peter. 
He  was  much  employed  under  the  popes  Leo  X., 
Clement  VIL,  and  Paul  111.,  both  in  fortifying 
places  and  in  the  construction  of  public  buildings, 
the  grandeur  and  solidity  of  which  have  been  much 
admired.     He  died  in  1546. 

SANGIAC  (Turkish  hortetaii)  signifies,  in  the 
Turkish  army,  an  officer  who  is  allowed  to  bear 
only  one  horsetail,  the  pachas  having  two  or  three. 
The  sangiac  is  also  commonly  the  governor  of  a 
smaller  ^strict  of  country  than  a  pachalic,  thence 
called  iangiacatj  oi  which  there  are  three  or  four  in 
each  pachalic.     See  Turhey, 

SANGIACAT.     See  Sangiac  and  Tarheg, 

SANGRAAL,  oe  SANGREAL.  See  Round 
Table,  and  Romance. 

SANGUINARINA;    a   vegetable    alkali,    dia- 
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corered  by  Mr  A.  A.  Hayes,  of  Rozbury,  in  the 
root  of  the  MOMffumarut  CoMadauU,  or  blood-root. 
It  ii  obtained  as  follows:  Digest  the  bruised  root 
in  three  parts  of  cold  diluted  sulphuric  arid  (water 
teD,  acid  one) :  after  twenty-four  hours,  decant  the 
fluid,  and  repeat  the  operations  twice,  using  water 
but  slightly  acidulated;  mix  the  liquors,  and  filter, 
and  to  the  clear  red  liquor  which  passes,  add  a 
solution  of  ammonia,  so  long  as  it  occasions  preci- 
pitation; decant  the  fluid  after  subsidence,  and 
wash  the  brown  precipitate  in  cold  water;  it  is 
ssnguinarina  combined  with  eztractive  and  colour- 
ing matter,  and  mixed  with  some  earths.  Dissolve 
the  soluble  part  in  warm  alcohol,  and  wash  with 
the  same;  distil  the  dear  fluid  from  a  glass  retort; 
when  the  solution  becomes  turbid  by  concentration, 
it  must  be  decanted,  while  hot,  into  cylindrical  ves- 
sels, one  half  filled  with  pure  cold  water ;  the  alkali 
is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish-white 
bulky  powder,  mingled  with  a  substance  insoluble 
in  diluted  adds,  and  resembling  resin ;  by  dissolving 
the  soluble  part  in  muriatic  add  with  ten  of  water, 
precipitating  by  ammonia,  and  treating  as  above, 
the  alkali  is  obtained  pure.  It  is  a  soft  white 
powder,  destitute  of  odour,  but  having  a  bitter  acrid 
taste.  It  renders  blue  vegetable  ralours  green; 
when  heated,  it  melts  into  a  brown,  transparent, 
and  brittle  substance.  It  dissolves  in  most  adds, 
and  forms  along  with  them  neutral  salts  of  a  pure 
scarlet-red  colour.  The  salts  are  soluble  in  water 
to  which  they  communicate  their  red  colour.  They 
are  inodorous ;  but  their  powders  produces  great 
irritation  in  the  nostrils.  They  are  all  predpitated 
by  infusion  of  galls,  and  are  decomposed  by  alkalies 
and  alkaline  evths.  The  medicinal  virtues  of  the 
salts  of  sanguinarina  are  chiefly  deobstruent,  acrid- 
narcotic,  and  emetic  The  efficacy  of  the  blood- 
root  is  attributable  solely  to  the  presence  of  this 


SANHEDRIN  (Si,T»«c),  oe  SYNKDRIFM 
(Greeky,  literally  a  ctnmcd.  The  highest  eccle- 
siastical and  secular  court  of  the  Jews,  which  was 
established  for  the  dedsion  of  their  internal  differ- 
ences, and  the  settlement  of  their  affairs,  was  called 
SmktdruL  It  consisted  of  seventy-one  members, 
of  the  rank  of  priests,  elders,  and  interpreters  of 
the  law  (those  skilled  in  biblical  knowledge,  or 
scribes),  under  the  direction  of  the  high-priest. 
Besides  this  high  coundl,  which  had  its  seat  in  Je- 
msalem,  there  were  also  inferior  courts  in  the  coun- 
try towns,  composed  of  persons  of  the  same  classes. 
In  Jerusalem  there  were  two  of  these  inferior  courts. 
These  national  tribunals  were  limited,  by  the  Ro- 
man procurators,  to  the  aflbirs  of  religion,  and  the 
settlement  of  questaont  nUating  to  the  observance 
of  the  31osaic  Uw;  and  they  could  not,  even  in 
such  cases,  inflict  the  punishment  of  death  arbitra- 
rily. After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Romans,  these  courts  were  annihilated,  with  the 
Jewish  state.  The  great  sanhedrin  assembled  at 
Paris,  in  1806,  by  Napoleon,  was  only  an  occasional 
expedient,  in  ordler  to  regulate  the  dvil  relations  of 
the  Jews  in  the  French  empire. 

SAN  MARINO.     See  Manno. 

SANNAZARO,  Jacopo,  a  distinguished  Italian 
poet,  who  wrote  both  in  Latin  and  Italian,  was 
born  at  Naples,  in  1458.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion in  the  school  of  Giuniano  l^Iaggo,  and  the  w 
demy  of  Pontanus,  in  which,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom in  the  Italian  academies,  he  adopted  the  name 
of  At  tins  Sinrerus.  An  early  pasuon  for  Carmo- 
•ina  Bonifada,  whose  praises  he  sung  under  the 


of  Hannooina  and  PhiUis,  msfblded  hia  poeti- 
cal talents.  In  the  hope  of  conquering  his  love  by 
separation,  he  went  abroad,  but  yielding  to  the  im- 
patience of  his  passion,  returned  to  Naples,  where 
he  found  his  mistress  dead.  During  his  absence  he 
wrote  his  Arcadia,  a  series  of  idyls,  which,  although 
like  his  other  Italian  poems,  the  work  of  his  youth, 
still  retains  its  reputation.  His  poetry  attracted 
the  notice  of  king  Ferdinand  and  his  sons  Alphonso 
and  Frederic,  who  made  him  the  companion  of  their 
journeys  and  campaigns.  Frederic,  who  ascended 
the  throne  in  1496,  gave  him  the  delightful  villa  of 
Mergellina,  with  a  pension  of  600  ducats.  But  in 
1501,  his  benefactor  was  obliged  to  abdicate  the 
throne,  and  flee  to  France ;  and  Sannasaro  was  too 
faithful  to  desert  him  in  his  reverses.  After  the 
death  of  Frederic,  he  returned  to  Naples  and  died 
there  in  1533.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  Santa 
Maria  del  Parto,  which  he  had  built  at  his  villa. 
Sannazaro  wrote  sonnets  and  eamom  in  Italian, 
several  Latin  poems,  elegies,  eclogues,  epigrams, 
and  a  longer  poem,  De  Partu  VirgnU,  in  three 
books.  His  elegance  of  expression,  no  le»  than  the 
poetical  beauty  of  Ms  thoughts,  gave  him  a  distin- 
guished  place  among  the  modem  Latin  poets. 

SANQUHAR ;  a  royal  burgh  in  Dumfries-shire, 
is  situated  on  the  border  of  the  county,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Nith,  at  an  equal  distance  of 
fifty-six  miles  from  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  twenty- 
seven  from  Dumfries,  and  thirty-two  firom  Ayr. 
This  place  was  nuide  a  burgh  of  barony,  by  charter, 
in  1484,  previously  to  whidh,  according  to  the  char- 
ter, it  had  been  a  burgh  of  the  same  kind  from  time 
immemorial.  It  was,  in  1596,  erected  into  a  royalty 
by  James  VL,  at  the  solidtation  of  Robert  Crich- 
ton.  Lord  of  Sanquhar.  Before  1777  large  quanti- 
ties  of  woollen  stockings  (Sanquhar  hose)  were 
made  here ;  but  this  manufacture  having  declined, 
in  consequence  of  the  American  war,  it  has  been 
partly  superseded  by  carpet  making.  The  parish  of 
Sanquhar  is  about  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  from 
nine  to  ten  in  breadth ;  and  the  surface  is  in  gene- 
ral rugged  and  mountainous,  espedally  the  tract 
called  the  Lowthers,  or  Lotbiers,  hills  rising  gra- 
dually towards  the  north  to  the  hdght  of  3000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  soil  is  unfruitful, 
except  on  the  borders  of  the  Nith  and  its  tributary 
streams,  where  it  consists  of  a  light  loam,  and  is 
tolerably  productive  when  properly  cultivated.  But 
the  hills,  though  externally  barren,  contain  immense 
subterraneous  treasures.  Besides  most  extensive 
quarries  of  limestone  and  coal,  there  are  mines  of 
lead  ore  worked  with  great  advantage,  espedally  at 
Wanlockhead.  Southeast  of  the  town  are  the  ruins 
of  the  anden^  castle  of  Sanquhar,  which  was  a 
strong  square  building  with  towers  at  the  angles. 
It  was  taken  by  the  English  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.,  and  retaken  by  Sir  William  Douglas  of  Douglas- 
dale,  who  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword.  The  castle 
and  barony  now  belong  to  the  marquis  of  Queens- 
berry.  Popidation  of  buigh  and  parish  in  1831, 
326a 

SANSCRIT,  OE  SAMSCRIT  (that  is,  theper- 
fect),  ALSO  DEVA-NAGARA  (that  is,  the  rfirwe); 
a  Brahminical  language  (because  it  is  understood 
now  by  the  Bndimins  alone),  the  present  dead  lan- 
guage of  the  Hindoos,  in  which  the  books  of  their 
religion  and  laws,  besides  many  other  works  of  dif- 
ferent sorts  are  written.  The  remarkable  simila- 
rity between  the  San^^crit  and  the  Greek  languages 
reminds  one  of  Gibbon's  opinion,  **  that  some,  perhaps 
much,  of  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Indians, 
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SANS  CULOTTES — SAPPARE. 


originated  from  the  Greeks  of  Bactriana. "  Francis 
Bopp  has  published  a  Complete  System  of  the  San- 
icrit  Language  (Berlin,  18*25,  4to.V  A.  Langlois, 
also,  in  his  Monuments  litteraire$  at  Flnde,  ou  Me^ 
loM^a  de  LUteraturt  Santcrite,  &c  (Paris,  1827). 
has  presented  a  popular  view  of  the  Sanscrit  litera- 
t4ire.  See  also,  Indian  Languagei,  and  Oriental 
Literature, 

SANS-CULOTTES  (i.  e.  without  breeches^  ; 
the  name  given  in  derision  to  the  popular  party,  oy 
the  aristocratical,  in  the  beginning  of  the  French 
revolution  of  1789.  Like  the  epitiiet  gueux  (q.v.) 
bestowed  on  the  patriot  party  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  like  that  of  Metkoduts,  bestowed  on  the  friends 
of  Wesley,  it  was  adopted  by  those  to  whom  it  was 
first  applied  by  way  of  contempt.  At  the  time 
when  the  most  exaggerated  principles  of  democracy 
prevailed,  sans-cuiottism  became  a  term  of  honour. 
In  the  French  republican  calendar,  the  jours  com- 
plrmentaires  were  at  first  called  jovrs  sans-^MJottides. 
See  Calendar. 

SAN  SEBASTIANO,  or  RIO  JANEIRO. 
See  Rio  Janeiro. 

SANS-SOUCI  (French,  without  care) ;  a  palace 
near  Potsdam,  where  Frederic  the  Great  was  fond 
of  residing ;  hence  he  is  sometimes  called  the  phi- 
losopher of  Sans-souci. 

SANTA  CRUZ.     See  Cruz,  Santa. 

SANTA  FE  ;  capital  of  New  Mexico ;  a  terri- 
tory of  the  Mexican  republic,  in  the  northern  part 
of  which  it  is  situated,  not  far  from  the  Rio  del 
Norte;  hi.  86»  12*  N.;  Ion.  109*»  S^  W.;  1500 
miles  NN.  W.  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  popula- 
tion is  between  9000  and  4000.  It  is  the  centre  of 
a  considerable  overland  trade  between  the  northern 
part  of  Mexico  and  the  western  states  of  North 
America.     See  Mexico,  New,  and  Texas. 

SANTA  FE  DE  BOGOTA.     See Bogot&. 

SANTA  FE  DE  GUANAXUATO.  See  Gaa- 
maxuato. 

SANTA  HERMANDAD.     See  Hermandad. 

SANTA  MARTHA,     ^ee  Martha,  Santa, 

SANTA  MAURA.     See  Leueadia. 

SANTANDER,  NEW.     Seeitfexico. 

8ANTANDER  (5.  Andero) ;  a  small  province 
of  Spain  (Las  montanas  de  Santander  e  de  Burgos), 
on  the  southern  coast  of  the  bay  of  Biscay,  consist- 
ing of  steep  mountains  and  deep  vaDeys.  It  is  rich 
in  iron  of  the  best  quality,  and  there  are  cannon  foun- 
deries  and  manufactories  of  cast  steel  established  in 
the  mountain  villages  La  Cavada  and  Liergams. 
The  coast  has  some  excellent  harbours.  The  princi- 
pal town,  Santander  (10,000  inhabitants),  has  a  safe 
and  commodious  and  easily  accessible  harbour,  and 
was  formerly  one  of  the  privileged  ports  {jouertos 
habilitados)  which  were  allowed  a  free  trade  with 
South  America.  Its  commerce  with  the  north  of 
Europe,  to  which  it  exports  much  wool,  is  consider- 
able.    It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop. 

S  ANTEE ;  a  river  of  South  Carolina,  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  Congaree  and  Wateree.  It  flows 
into  the  Atlantic  by  two  mouths,  twenty  miles  be- 
low Georgetown.  It  affords  good  navigation,  at 
some  seasons,  nearly  900  miles,  to  Morgantown,  in 
North  Carolina.  It  is  connected  with  Cooper  river 
by  a  canal.  The  main  branch  in  North  Carolina  is 
called  CaUwba. 

SANTIAGO,  the  npital  of  Chile,  is  situated  in 
a  pleasant  phun  on  the  Mapocho,  thirty  leagues 
distant  from  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  seven  &om 
the  Andes,  fifty-five  miles  south-east  of  Val- 
paraiio;  lat.  93«»  98^  S. ;  lorn  70*'  44'  W.    The 


population  of  the  city  and  environs  is  about  40,000. 
Among  the  principal  buildings  are  the  mint,  the  ca- 
bildo,  government  house,  cathedral,  and  other 
churches,  and  several  convents.  The  private  houses 
are  mostly  built  of  clay  baked  in  the  sun;  the 
churches  and  other  principal  buildings  of  brick  or 
stone.  The  streets  are  straight  and  regular,  and 
the  city  contains  a  number  of  handsome  squares. 
See  Chile. 

SANTIAGO,  OR  ST  JAGO.     See  Jago,  St. 

SAP.     See  Botang. 

SAP  GREEN.  This  pigment  is  prepared  by 
mixing  the  juice  of  the  ripe  berries  of  the  buckthorn 
{rhamnus  catharticus)  with  alum.  The  juice  of  the 
unripe  berries  has  the  colour  of  saffron,  and  is  used 
for  staining  maps  or  paper,  and  if  the  berries  be  ga- 
thered late  in  the  autumn,  the  juice  is  purple.  The 
buckthorn  is  a  large  shrub,  with  inconspicuous 
greenish  flowers,  somewhat  resembling  the  privet 
when  in  fruit,  which  grows  wild  throughout  Europe. 
The  bark  affords  a  beautiful  yellow  dye.  The  ber- 
ries are  small,  globular  and  black,  and  possess  pur- 
gative properties,  but  are  chiefly  employed  in  colour- 
making,  and  sometimes  in  dyeing ;  they  enter  into 
commerce  under  the  name  of  French  berries. 

SAPPARE  (cganUe;  disthene;  rhatixUe).  The 
primary  form  of  this  mineral  is  a  doubly-oblique 
prism,  of  which  the  terminations  are  nearly  rhombs. 
The  angles  of  the  prism  are  lOO^*  15'  and  73^  45' ; 
of  the  terminal  pane  of  the  prism,  in  one  direction 
100*"  50^  and  79^  10-,  and  in  the  other  0S«  15'  and 
86^  45'.  It  ordinarily  occurs  in  four  or  eight  sided 
prisms  of  considerable  length,  and  destitute  of  regu- 
lar terminations.  The  cleavage  is  highly  perfect, 
parallel  with  the  broader  faces  of  the  prism,  but  less 
distinct  in  the  direction  of  the  narrower  lateral  hce, 
and  that  of  the  terminal  plane.  Lustre  vitreous ; 
colour  generally  some  shade  of  blue,  occasionally 
very  intense  berlin-blue ;  it  is  also  green,  gr%y,  and 
white ;  streak  white,  transparent  or  translucent ; 
hardness  not  inferior  to  that  of  feldspar ;  on  the 
solid  angles,  equal  to  quartz ;  specific  gravity  3*6. 
The  massive  varieties  consist  of  favge,  broad,  colum- 
nar individuals ;  sometimes  straight  lamellar,  often 
curved,  variously  aggregated ;  having  their  faces  of 
composition,  in  most  cases  irregularly  streaked. 
Three  varieties  of  the  present  species  analyzed,  the 
first  by  Saussure,  the  second  by  Laugier,  the  third 
by  Klaproth,  have  yielded — 

Alamine,  5480  SBiW  UflO 

SMk%  aofis        asm       aoo 

Ume,  S-OS  OM  0-00 

Msfneilii.  SaO  000  000 

Oxide  ofina,  6-00  1-75  0*80 

Wftt«r.  4*86  aTft  0*00 

Potash,  0*00  0-00  mtnee. 

It  is  not  altered  on  being  exposed  to  heat,  and  is 
infusible  even  in  very  high  degrees  of  temperature. 
It  is  entirely  soluble  in  borax.  Some  crystals  ex- 
hibit positive,  others  negative  electricity,  on  being 
rubbed.  It  occurs  in  crystals,  or  massive,  imbeded 
in  rocks  of  gneiss  and  mica  slate,  and  is  frequently 
accompanied  by  staurotide.  Crystals  and  large 
deavable  varieties  are  found  at  St  Gothard  in  Swit- 
zerland, the  Zillerthal  in  the  Tyrol,  the  Sau  Alps 
in  Carinthia,  at  Chesterfield  in  Massachusetts,  and 
Litchfield,  Connecticut,  in  the  United  States.  The 
variety  of  a  white  colour  in  fine,  interlacing  prisma 
called  rhittixiie,  comes  only  firom  Pfitsch  in  the  Ty- 
rol. Thin  laminse  of  sappare  are  sometimes  em- 
ployed as  a  support  in  blow-pipe  experiments,  with 
minerals.  Blue  transparent  varif  ties  are  cut  and 
polished,  and  then  sometimes  sold  as  an  inferior  kind 
of  sapphire. 
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SAPPHIRE.     See  QfrundwM. 

S  A  PPHO,  a  distingiushed  Greek  poetess,  was  born 
«t  Mitylene,  on  the  island  of  Lesbm,  and  flourished 
about  600  B.  C.  Alesos,  like  her,  a  lyric  poet, 
and  a  natiye  of  the  same  island,  is  said  to  have 
loved  her ;  but  his  passion  was  not  returned.  The 
brilUaBt  fiime  which  she  enjoyed  seems  to  hare  sub- 
jected her  to  cslumny,  and  even  to  persecution,  on 
account  of  which  she  left  Lesbos.  She  is  particu- 
larly accused  of  unnatural  love  to  her  own  sex ; 
hence  the  expression  Sapphic  love.  She  must  not 
be  confounded  with  a  later  Sappho,  also  a  native  of 
Lesbos,  the  place  of  whose  birth  was  Eresus,  famous 
for  having  thrown  herself  from  the  Leucadian  rock 
in  despair,  on  account  of  her  unrequitted  love  for  a 
youth  named  Phaon.  Ovid,  however,  confounds 
the  two. — See  Welker*s  Sappho  vindicated  against 
a  prevaiUng  PrejoAce  (Gottingen,  1816V  The  an- 
dents  ascribe  various  poems  to  the  elder  Sappho, 
— hyninsy  odes,  elegies,  epigrams, — of  which  only 
fragments  have  come  down  to  us;  these  display 
deq>  feebng,  glowing  imagination,  and  a  high  finish. 
She  is  said  to  have  invented  several  metres;  at  least 
one  still  bears  her  name,  and  has  been  used  by  an- 
cient and  modem  poets: 


SARABAND  a  dance,  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  Saracens.  The  tune  is  written  in  ^  or  f  time, 
uid  consists  of  two  parts.  Its  character  is  grave 
and  expressive.  It  originated  in  Spain,  where  it 
was  fonnerly  danced  to  the  castanets. 

SARACENIC  STYLE  OF  ARCHITEC- 
TURE.    See  Arehiieetnre, 

SARACENSCOrieato^);  the  name  adopted  by 
the  Arsbs  after  their  settlement  in  Europe,  as  the 
term  Arnh§  (people  of  the  West),  which  indicated 
their  geographical  situation  in  Aoa,  was  improper 
in  Europe. 

SARAGOSSA  (in  Spanish,  Zaragoza);  a  city 
of  Spain,  capital  of  Arragon,  lying  in  a  fertile  plain 
on  die  Ebro,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles 
north-east  of  Msdrid;  Ion.  I*'  42'  W.;  kt.  4P 
38'  N.     It  is  an  old  town,  built  on  the  site  of  the 
aodent  Roman  colony  Caesar  Augustus,  of  which 
the   present  name  is  a  corruption.     The  streets, 
with  the  exception  of  tiie  long  and  wide  Cozo,  and 
a  few  others,  are  narrow  and  crooked.     There  is  a 
fine  stone  bridge,  six  hundred  feet  long,  over  the 
Ebro.    Previous  to  1808,  it  had  55,000  inhabitants, 
eighteen  churches,  and  forty  monasteries.     Among 
the  chnrdies,  that  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Pillar 
{Nuettra  Sencra  del  PUar^^  is  celebrated  for  its 
mirsculoas  imsge  of  the  virgin,  to  which  pilgri- 
mages are  made  frt>m  different  parts  of  Spain.   The 
canal  of  Arragon,  nearly  a  hundred  miles  in  length, 
^Hiich  affords  Navarre  and  Arragon  a  communica- 
tion with  the  Mediterranean,  approaches  the  city. 
The  present  population  of  the  dtv  is  45,000. 

Saragoeam  has  gained  celebrity  by  the  two  sieges 
which  H  sustained  in  1808  and  1809.  The  ad- 
joining provinces  of  Catalonia  and  Navarre  were 
overrun  by  the  French  troops;  Saragossa  contained 
not  more  than  two  hundred  and  twenty  regulars, 
and  waa  unfortified ;  and  the  public  treastuy  was 
empty.  When  the  people  were  seeking  for  a 
leader,  the  rank  of  PsJafox,  and  the  favour  which 
be  waa  known  to  have  enjoyed  with  Ferdinand, 


directed  their  choice  to  him,  and,  accordingly,  May 
25,  1808,  he  was  proclaimed  by  them  governor  of 
Saragossa,  and  of  all  the  kingdom  of  Arragon.  He 
was  then  in  his  eight  and  twentieth  year,  and  had 
but  a  scanty  portion  of  military  knowledge.  He 
immediat-ely  called  into  service  all  the  half-pay 
officers,  formed  several  corps,  composed,  in  part,  of 
the  students  of  the  university,  took  other  measures 
to  sustain  a  siege,  and.  May  31,  declared  war 
against  the  Frendi,  in  a  proclamation  remarkable 
for  its  energy.  This  paper  was  hardly  issued, 
before  a  French  corps  of  8000  men  marched  to 
attack  Saragossa.  The  French  general  was,  how- 
ever, met  by  the  Spaniards,  and,  after  a  hard 
struggle,  was  compelled  to  retire.  Palafox  took 
advantage  of  this  to  quit  the  dty  for  a  while,  in 
order  to  collect  troops,  and  organize  the  defence  of 
the  rest  of  the  province.  He  returned  with  about 
1500  men,  who  had  retreated  from  Madrid,  and  wad 
soon  invested  by  the  French,  who  had  received 
powerful  reinforcements,  and  a  train  of  artillery. 
The  besiegers  carried  the  post  of  Torrero  and  some 
other  exterior  works,  not  without  great  loss,  pushed 
forward  their  attacks  against  the  gates  of  El  Car- 
men and  El  Portillo,  began  to  bombard  the  dty, 
July  22,  and,  August  4,  forced  their  way  into  the 
place,  by  the  gate  of  Santa  Engrada,  and,  at 
length,  made  themselves  masters  of  nearly  half  of 
Saragossa.  The  French  general  now  summoned 
Palafox  to  surrender.  His  summons  was  contained 
in  the  following  laconic  sentence:  "Head-quarters, 
St  Engrada,  capitulation."  With  equal  laconism, 
Palafox  instantly  replied,  "Head-quarters,  Sara- 
gossa. War  at  the  point  of  the  knife."  August 
5,  the  brother  of  Palafox  had  opened  a  passage 
into  the  city,  with  3000  regular  troops.  A  council 
of  war  was  now  held,  in  which  it  was  resolved  that 
the  remaining  quarters  of  the  dty  should  be  con- 
tested inch  by  inch,  and  that,  should  they  be  lost, 
the  people  should  retire  across  the  Ebro  into  the 
suburbs,  destroy  the  bridge,  and  defend  the  suburbs 
to  the  last  man.  This  resolution  was  unanimously 
applauded  by  the  Saragossans.  They  did  not, 
however,  content  themselves  with  resting  on  the 
defensive.  They  fell  upon  the  besiegers  with 
unequalled  and  irresistible  fury.  The  struggle 
continued  for  eleven  days,  almost  without  inter- 
mission. Every  day  the  people  gained  ground,  till, 
at  last,  the  enemy  held  only  a  narrow  space  within 
the  walls.  Convinced  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  hope  of  success,  the  French  general  abandoned 
the  siege,  which  had  lasted  sixty-one  days,  and 
cost  him  several  thousand  men.  Palafox  availed 
himself  of  the  breathing-time  thus  obtained  to 
increase  his  force,  and  construct  additional  works. 
He  was  not  allowed  a  long  respite.  To  reduce 
Saragossa  to  submission  was,  on  many  accounts, 
an  object  of  great  importance  to  the  French. 
In  November,  therefore,  a  large  army,  under  mar- 
shals Mortier  and  Moncey,  marched  to  recommence 
the  siege.  Palafox  was  defeated  at  Tudela,  and 
again  under  the  walls  of  Saragossa,  and  the  place 
was  invested.  Being  summoned  to  surrender,  he 
replied  and  acted  with  the  same  energy  as  before. 
The  approaches  were  vigorously  carried  on  by  the 
French,  and  a  furious  bombardment  was  incessantly 
kept  up.  Almost  hourly  combats  took  place 
between  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged,  in  which 
the  latter  displayed  a  desperate  valour.  At  length, 
January  27,  a  general  assault  was  made,  and  the 
French  established  themselves  on  the  breaches. 
Once  more  they  penetrated,  by  degrees,  into  the 
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city,  and  once  more  they  met  with  the  most  obsti- 
nate and  sanguinary  resistance.  Old  men,  women, 
and  children,  all  took  a  part  in  endeavouring  to 
stop  the  progress  of  the  besiegers.  Not  only  street 
by  street,  but  house  by  house,  and  even  room  by 
room,  was  contended  for,  like  the  outworks  of  a 
fortress,  and  frequently  lost  and  recovered.  The 
besiegers  finally  resorted  to  mining  to  win  their 
way,  their  progress  by  open  force  being  bought  at 
too  dear  a  rate.  In  this  way  they  became  masters 
of  about  one  fourth  of  the  surface  of  the  city. 
Saragossa,  however,  would  long  have  resisted  iH 
their  efforts,  had  it  not  been  assailed  by  a  force 
more  terrible  than  the  besiegers.  An  epidemic 
fever  raged  in  the  place,  and  spread  destruction 
among  the  nnks  of  the  Saragossans,  there  being 
neither  hospitals,  nor  medicines,  nor  even  shelter 
for  the  sick.  Palafox  himself  was  attacked  by  it, 
and,  February  20,  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  com- 
mand to  general  St  Biarc,  by  whom  the  capitula- 
tion was  signed  on  the  following  day.  The  garrison 
was  reduced  to  less  than  12,000  men,  who,  when 
they  marched  out  of  the  city,  had  more  the  appear- 
ance of  spectres  than  of  human  beings.  During 
this  second  siege,  54,000  of  the  besieged  perished, 
of  whom  a  fourth  were  soldiers.     See  Spain, 

SAR  LOUIS.     See  Soar  Louis. 

SARATOGA;  a  post-township  of  New  Tork, 
in  Saratoga  county,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hud- 
son,  thirty  miles  north-by-east  from  Albany ;  popu- 
lation in  1830,  2461.  Saratoga  is  memorable  as 
the  place  where  general  Burgoyne  surrendered  the 
British  army,  consisting  of  5791  men,  to  general 
Gates,  October,  1777.  In  1819,  Saratoga  town- 
ship was  divided,  and  the  western  part  was  named 
Saratoga  Springs. 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS  is  an  incorporated  vil- 
lage, containing  celebrated  mineral  waters,  and  is 
situated  seven  miles  north-east  of  Ballston  Spa, 
and  thirty-two  north  of  Albany;  popubition  in 
1830,  2204.  Here  are  extensive  establishments 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  numerous  invalids 
and  people  of  fashion,  who  resort  hither  during  the 
summer  season.  The  surrounding  country  has  very 
few  charms.  The  springs  are  very  numerous,  and 
several  of  them  are  very  large.  The  Congress 
Spring  is  the  most  celebrated,  and  great  quantities 
of  the  water  are  bottled  and  sent  to  all  parts  of 
North  America. 

SARCOLATRJE.     See  ApoUinarians. 

SARCOPHAGUS  (from  #<el,  flesh,  and  fmy^,  I 
eat) ;  originally  a  species  of  lime  stone,  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Assor,  in  Mysia,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny  {Hist.  Natur.  ii,  96,  and  xxxvi, 
17),  had  the  power  of  destroying,  within  forty  days, 
the  corpses  put  into  it,  so  that  nothing  remained 
entire  except  the  teeth.  Hence  the  name.  This 
quality  brought  the  stone  into  use  for  coffins,  and 
thus  the  name  came  to  be  applied  to  all  coffins  of 
stone,  though  of^en  used  for  a  contrary  purpose  to 
that  which  the  name  expresses.  The  ancients,  who 
embellished  every  thing,  soon  adorned  the  sareo- 
phagi  and  ofVen  placed  them  upon  the  monuments 
which  were  originally  erected  over  graves,  to  pro- 
tect them  against  violence  (Momniien/ajii,  i.  e.  muni- 
mentwn).  Under  the  Roman  emperors,  this  custom 
became  more  general,  and  rare  species  of  stone 
were  used.  The  Egyptian  coffins  of  granite  and 
alabaster  served  as  models.  Of  the  great  number 
of  sarcophagi  which  have  come  down  to  us,  several 
are  known  by  particular  names;  thus  the  sarcopha- 
gus of  Homer,  in  the  Bcsborodko  gardens  at  St 


Petersburg,  and  that  of  Alexander,  in  the  British 
museum,  once  in  the  mosque  of  St  Athanasiiis  at 
Alexandria,  taken  by  the  British  from  the  French, 
during  their  campaign  in  Egypt.  English  archasolo- 
gists  have  laboured  to  prove  its  genuineness,  and  it 
is  known  that  the  body  of  Alexander  was  removed 
from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  to  Memphiit, 
and  afterwards  to  Alexandria,  where  Augustus  and 
Septimius  Severus  (202  A.  D.)  saw  it.  The  tomb, 
it  is  supposed,  was  so  magnificent  that  the  Chris- 
tia|i  destroyers  spared  it  (though  not  the  body), 
and  changed  it  into  a  church  of  St  Athanasiiis. 
The  sarcophagus,  it  is  said,  was  used  as  a  dstem. 
The  statement  of  Chrysostom  {Opera  x,  625,  ed. 
Montfitticon)  seems  to  be  Inconsistent  with  this 
opinion,  which,  however,  derives  some  support 
from  an  Oriental  tradition.  Clarke  describes  this 
sarcophagus,  which  is  covered  with  hieroglyphicsi, 
in  his  Tomb  of  Alexander  (Cambridge,  1805, 4to.). 
The  form  of  these  sarcophagi  was  ordinarily  a 
parallelopipedon,  or  an  oblong  square,  similar  to  our 
coffins.  Sometimes  the  angles  were  rounded,  thus 
assuming  an  elliptical  shape.  Some  sarcophagi 
were  not  intended  to  contain  the  whole  body,  but 
only  an  urn. 

SARD,  OR  SARDOIN;  a  variety  of  camelian, 
which  exhibits,  by  reflected  light,  a  dull  reddish- 
brown  colour,  but  by  transmitted  light  appears  of  a 
rich  blood-red  colour. 

SARDANAPALUS,  oe  TONOSKONKOLE- 
ROS  (supposed  to  be  the  Esar-Haddon  of  Scrip- 
ture), whose  name  proverbially  denotes  effeminate 
sof^^ness  and  wantonness,  was  the  last  king  of  As- 
syria. He  u  said  to  have  been  a  prince  of  great 
power  and  immense  wealth,  who,  according  to  an 
inscription  on  his  tombstone,  built  the  cities  of 
Tarsus  and  Anchiale  in  one  day.  Immersed  in  sen- 
sual gratification,  he  lived  inactively  and  inglorious- 
ly,  in  women's  clothes,  among  his  concubines,  and 
thereby  excited  against  him  the  discontent  of  his 
subjects.  Arbaces,  a  Median  satrap,  and  Belesis,  a 
Babylonian  priest,  together  raised  an  army  agains^t 
him;  whereupon  Sardanapalus  marched  out  to  meet 
them,  and  overcame  them  in  three  battles.  In  the 
belief  that  he  was  perfectly  secure,  he  returned 
anew  to  bis  pleasures,  and  prepared  a  splendid  ban- 
quet for  his  victorious  army.  But  Arbaces,  aided 
by  the  Bactrians,  attacked  bis  camp  by  night,  gained 
a  great  victory,  and  pursued  the  fugitives  to  the 
very  gates  of  Nineveh.  Here  Sardanapalus  de- 
fended himself  for  two  years,  while  all  his  provinci's 
in  the  mean  time  revolted.  An  inundation  of  the 
Euphrates  at  length  destroyed  a  part  of  the  city 
walls,  and  thereby  rendered  it  impossible  to  con. 
tinue  the  defence  of  Nineveh.  In  this  desperate 
state  of  affairs,  Sardanapalus  set  his  palace  on  fire, 
and  consumed  himself,  together  H-ith  all  his  wive«, 
servants  and  treasures,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of 
his  reign.  His  destruction  is  usually  considered  a«> 
having  taken  place  in  the  year  886  B.  C,  but,  ac- 
cording to  Yolney,  it  should  be  placed  in  the  year 
717. 

SARDES,  OR  SARDIS;  the  ancient  capital  of 
Lydia,  on  the  river  Pact ol us,  not  far  from  thi* 
mount  TmoluB.  Under  the  Persians,  it  was  a  ma^^. 
nificent  dty,  and  a  great  market  for  slaves,  on  t\u* 
commercial  route  from  Asia  to  Europe.  The 
Greeks  conquered  and  burned  it  500  B.  C.  An 
earthquake  again  destroyed  it,  but  Tiberius  rebuilt 
it.  A  small  village  stands  at  present  on  its  site, 
and  considerable  ruins  still  attest  its  ancient  gran« 
deur. 
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SARDINIA;  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
hamg  the  title  of  kingdom,  with  a  superficial  area 
of  9100  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  490,050. 
It  contains  nine  towns,  fifteen  villages,  and  377 
hamlets,  and  is  separated  from  Corsica  on  the  north 
bjr  the  straits  of  Bonifiudo.  The  soil  is  fruitful, 
yielding  com,  wine,  oil,  figs,  and  other  southern 
fruits.  There  is  an  abundance  of  wood  on  the 
mountains,  but,  on  account  of  the  want  of  good 
roads,  the  seaport  towns  are  supplied  from  Corsica; 
on  the  same  account  Sardinia  has  no  posts.  The 
horses,  which,  in  some  parts,  run  wild,  and  the 
homed  cattle,  are  small,  but  well  made.  The 
fisheries  are  important.  Large  quantities  of  salt 
and  cheese  are  manufJMrtured,  and  the  Utter  is  ex- 
ported. The  causes  of  the  small  population  of 
this  fertile  island  are  to  be  referred  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  landed  property  in  a  few  hands, 
and  the  absence  of  the  great  proprietors  (there  are 
in  Sar^nia,  S76  fiefe,  haSf  of  which  belong  to  Span- 
ish fiuBiBes),  tiie  privileges  of  the  nobility  and  clergy, 
and  the  practice  of  private  revenge  ( 1000  murders 
have  been  committed  in  the  space  of  one  month) 
The  interior  exhibits  an  astonishing  degree  of 
barbarism ;  the  peasants  are  clothed  in  leather  or 
undressed  skins,  and  the  mountains  are  infested 
with  banditti  The  principal  towns  are  the  capital, 
Ca^liari  and  Sassari  (20,000  inhabitants).  Sar- 
dinu  was  probably  settled  by  Pelasgian  colonies, 
in  the  time  of  the  Heraclides,  as  the  noraghg,  or 
aadent  monuments,  found  in  the  island,  indicate. 
The  number  of  these  monuments  is  about  600: 
those  whidi  are  entire  are  fifty  feet  high,  with  a 
diaaieter  of  ninety  feet  at  base,  and  terminating  at 
the  summit  in  a  cone.  They  are  built  on  little 
hills,  in  a  plain,  of  different  sorts  of  stones,  and  in 
fome  cases  are  surrounded  by  a  vndL  The  island 
then  belonged  successively  to  the  Carthaginians, 
Bomans,  Vandab,  Saraoens,  the  popes,  the  German 
empeiors,  to  Pi»,  Genoa,  and  Spain.  In  1720,  it 
was  ceded  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  as  an  indemnifica- 
tion for  the  loss  of  Sicily.  (See  Sardbdan  Mo%^ 
mkjf.)  The  island  was  mildly  governed  by  a 
vieeroy,  and  the  inhabitants  allowed  to  retain  their 
old  OMgei.  Some  dissatisfeetion,  however,  arose 
towards  the  close  of  the  century,  and,  in  1793,  a 
rebellion  broke  out,  which  was  terminated  by  the 
eonoessions  of  the  government  in  1796.  The 
revenue  from  the  isbnd  is  inconsiderable.  The 
inhabitants  are  Catholics,  and  speak  several  dif- 
ferent  dialects,  some  of  which  are  a  mixture  of 
Spaniah  and  Italian.  The  better  classes  speak  pure 
Italian.  See  Bfaraora's  Vojfope  em  Sardaigne,  de 
1819_1825  (Paris,  1826);  Bfimaut's  HiUwn  de 
Sardmame  (1825);  8myth*s  Preaent  State  of  Sar- 
dmim  (London,  1828);  and  Petit-Radel's  NaUeee 
amr  Its  Nwmpkea  de  U  Sardaigme  (Paris,  1826). 

SmrdimkM  Momarehifg  a  kingdom  of  the  south 
of  Europe,  composed  of  the  islwd  of  Sardinia,  and 
of  aeveial  countries  of  the  continent  It  com- 
priaea  in  the  whole  an  extent  of  28,000  square 
miles,  with  a  pomUation  (in  1889)  of  4,165,277 
(500,000  French  m  Savoy,  3,865,077  Italians,  and 
3200  Jews).  The  population,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Jews,  and  21,900  Waldenses,  is  entirely 
CathoUc.  The  contineotal  parU  of  which  the 
monarchy  ia  composed  are  as  follows:  The  duchy 
of  Savoy;  the  duchy  of  Piedmont;  the  county  of 
Ntee  or  Niata,  with  the  principality  of  Monaco; 
the  duchies  of  Montferrat  and  (Sardinian)  Mihui; 
•nd  the  duchy  of  Genoa  (see  the  separate  articles); 
which  are  divided,  for  administrative  purposes,  into 


eight  provinces;  Savoy,  Turin,  Com,  Alessandria, 
Novara,  Aosta,  Nizza,  and  Genoa.  The  revenue 
amounts  to  £202,500;  the  expenditure  to  £236.250; 
debt  to  £562«500;  army,  28,000  men,  exclunve  of 
40,000  militia,  on  the  island  of  Sardinia.  The 
power  of  the  crown  is  unlimited:  the  administnu 
tion  is  conducted  by  three  secretaries  of  state:  the 
succession  to  the  throne  is  confined  to  the  male 
line.  In  the  isknd  of  Sardinia  there  are  estates, 
and  in  Genoa  the  assent  of  the  estates  is  necessary 
for  the  imposition  of  new  taxes.  The  nobility  is 
numerous,  but  not  exempt  from  taxation.  The 
clergy  (39  archbishops  and  bishops,  3996  parish 
priests,  293  male,  and  144  female  convents)  is  not 
very  wealthy.  The  papal  power  is  limited  by  w 
concordate.  There  are  four  universities,  at  Turin, 
Genoa,  Cagliari,  and  Sassari,  but  education  is  in  & 
low  state. 

The  reigning  prince,  the  first  of  the  house  ol 
Savoy  Carignon,  is  Charles  Emanuel,  bom  1800, 
married  Theresa,  sister  of  the  grand-duke  of  Tus- 
cany, in  1817,  succeeded  his  unde  Charles  Felix, 
May,  1831.  He  has  two  sons,  Victor  Emaiikel 
(bom  in  1820),  and  Ferdinand  (bora  in  1822). 
The  royal  title  is  king  of  Sardinia,  Cypms  and 
Jerusalem,  and  duke  of  Savoy.  The  crown-prince 
is  styled  prince  of  Piedmont.  Former  sovereigns, 
Victor  Amadeus  IL  1713—30;  Charles  Emanuel 
ni,  to  1773;  Victor  Amadeus  IIL,  1796;  Charles 
Emanuel  IV.,  abdicated  1802;  Victor  Emanuel  L, 
abdicated  1821;  Charles  Felix,  died  1831.  The 
nucleus  of  this  monarchy  was  Savoy,  a  fragment 
of  several  states  that  had  crumbled  to  pieces  (the 
old  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  the  Prankish  monarchy, 
the  Carlovingian  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Aries),  which  became  independent  in  the  l^gin- 
ning  of  the  eleventh  century.  Rodolph  III.,  last 
king  of  Aries,  created  Berthold  count  of  Savoy  in 
1016.  He  was  probably  the  ancestor  of  the  subse- 
quent counts  and  dukes  of  Savoy.  The  counts  of 
Savoy  gradually  extended  their  territories,  partly 
by  marriages,  partly  by  their  adherence  to  the 
German  emperors,  in  the  disputes  between  the 
GuelfB  and  Gibelines,  partljr  by  purchase,  and  partly 
by  an  artful  policy  in  their  connexions  with  the 
Spanish,  French,  and  Austrian  courts.  Bv  the 
marriage  of  the  duke  Louis  with  Anne  of  Lusignan, 
daughter  of  James,  king  of  Cyprus,  and  the  will  of 
the  queen-dowager  of  Cyprus  (1482),  the  house  of 
Savoy  obtsined  chiims  to  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus, 
which  caused  the  kings  of  Sardinia,  at  a  later 
period,  to  assume  the  title  of  kings  of  Cyprus  and 
Jerusalefli. 

In  the  history  of  the  state  we  may  distinguish 
two  periods. 

L  From  the  first  settlement  of  the  succession 
(1383)  by  the  will  of  count  Amadeus  VL,  which 
established  the  indivisibility  of  the  dominions,  and 
the  descent  in  order  of  primogeniture,  until  th« 
admission  of  the  Sardinian  monarchy  into  the  Euro- 
pean &mil^  of  states,  by  the  p^ce  of  Utrecht. 
In  this  penod,  among  other  acquisitions,  the  house 
of  Savoy  gained  possession  of  the  county  of  Nizza 
(1399),  and  count  Amadeus  VIIL  received  the 
ducal  title  from  the  emperor  Sigismund  in  1416; 
but  in  the  wars  between  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
and  Francis  L  of  France,  it  lost,  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  Valais  and  Geneva, 
which  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Swit- 
zerland, and  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  which  was  taken 
possession  of  by  Berae.  Philibert  Emanuel,  wlio 
had  been  driven  from  his  territories  by  the  French* 
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served  with  so  much  distinction  as  the  general  of 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  in  the  war  against  France,  that 
by  the  peace  of  Chateau  Cambresis  (1559),  Savoy 
and  Piedmont  were  restored  to  him.  Meanwhile 
Protestantism  had  crept  into  the  country.  At  the 
exhortation  of  the  pope,  Philibert  determined  to 
convert  the  Protestants,  among  whom  were  many 
Waldenses,  by  force;  but  he  was  several  times  de- 
feated by  them  in  the  mountains;  on  one  of  which 
occasions  he  lost  7000  men,  and  was  obliged  to 
grant  them  freedom  of  religious  worship.  This 
prince  encouraged  manufactures  among  his  subjects, 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  present  extensive 
culture  of  silk  by  the  introduction  of  mulberry 
trees.  He  also  began  the  construction  of  several 
fortresses,  and  built  the  citadel  of  Turin.  In  1476, 
he  acquired  the  principality  of  Onegliaby  exchange, 
and  the  county  of  Tenda  by  purchase.  In  the  war 
for  the  Spanish  succession,  duke  Victor  Amadeus 

II.  acquired  possession  of  a  part  of  Milan  (Ales- 
sandria, Val  di  Sesia,  &c.)  as  an  imperial  fief,  and 
of  the  duchy  of  Montfermt,  which  had  been  ori- 
gioally  (twelfth  century")  a  German  marquisate, 
and  which  should  have  oevolved  to  Piedmont  by 
descent  in  1631.  The  peace  of  Utrecht  (1713) 
added  Sicily,  with  the  royal  title;  but,  in  1720, 
the  new  kuig  was  obliged  to  receive  Sardinia  in 
lieu  of  that  island. 

11.  The  second  period,  from  1720  to  the  present 
time,  embraces  three  distinct  divisions  in  Sardinian 
history. 

1.  Tke  forty-three  Years*  Reign  of  Kino  Charles 
JE:majiice///Z(1730— 73),  who  was  equally  distin. 
guished  as  a  general  and  a  ruler.  By  the  peace  of 
Vienna  (1 735 V  as  the  ally  of  France  and  Spain 
against  Austria,  he  obtained  a  second  fragment  of 
Ikfilan  (Tortona  and  Novara),  as  an  imperial  fidf, 
and  by  the  treaty  of  Worms  (1743),  during  the  war 
for  the  Austrian  succession,  a  third  fragment  ( An- 
ghiera,  Vigevavo,  &c.),  likewise  as  fiefs  of  the 
empire,  bi  1762,  he  was  the  mediator  of  the  peace 
between  France  and  England.  By  the  wisdom  of 
his  government,  the  country  was  placed  in  a  most 
prosperous  condition ;  and  also  the  new  code  of 
laws  {Corpus  Carolinum,  promulgated  in  1770,^ is 
an  honourable  monument  of  his  reign.  In  his  <us- 
put«s  with  the  pope,  Charles  Emanuel  maintained 
the  rights  of  the  state,  as  acknowledged  by  the 
conco^te  of  1726  (confirmed  by  Benedict  XIV.  in 
1742),  made  all  ecclesiastical  appointments,  sub- 
jected the  clergy  to  taxation,  and  made  his  sanction 
requisite  to  give  validity  to  the  papal  bulls. 

2.  The  unfortunate  Beigns  of  Victor  Amadeus 

III.  (died  \f96\andofCharles  Emanuel IV.  (abdi^ 
cated  1602).  The  former  joined  Austria  against 
France,  Jul^  25,  1792,  and  was  stripped  of  Savoy 
and  Nicza  m  September  of  the  same  year.  The 
latter  entered  into  an  alliance  with  France  against 
Austria  (April  5,  1797)  ;  but  his  territory  was  ne- 
vertheless, invaded  by  the  French  directory,  which 
made  the  complaints  of  the  Sardinian  people  against 
the  burden  of  taxes  and  the  privileges  of  the  nobility 
a  pretext,  and  he  was  compelled  to  cede  all  his  con- 
tinental dominions  (Dec.  9,  1798)  to  France.  He 
retained  only  the  island  of  Sardinia,  whither  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  with  his  family.  June  4,  1802,  he 
abdicated  in  favour  of  his  brother,  Victor  Emanuel 
I.  and  lived  as  a  private  individual  at  Rome,  where 
he  died  in  1818,  having  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits 
in  1817.  From  1806,  Piedmont  with  Genoa  was 
incorporated  with  the  French  empire. 

3.  The  Mettoration  and  Extension  of  the  Sarc/i- 


nian  Monarchy  hy  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Victor 
Emanuel  returned.  May  20,  1814,  to  Turin,  his 
continental  territories  having  been  restored  by  the 
peace  of  Paris.  Half  of  Savoy  was  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  French;  which,  however,  was  restored  by 
the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1815  (November  20),  toge- 
ther with  Monaco.  On  the  other  hand,  Carouge 
and  Chesne,  with  12,700  inhabitants,  were  ceded 
to  Geneva  (October  23,  1816).  The  congress  of 
Vienna  was  desirous  of  strengthening  the  kings  of 
Sardinia,  as  holders  of  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  and 
Britain  wished  to  establi^  a  commercial  inter- 
course  with  the  court  of  Turin.  Genoa  therefore 
was  annexed  as  a  duchy  to  the  Sardinian  monarchy, 
December  14,  1814.  Victor  Emanuel  restored,  as 
far  as  was  practicable,  the  old  constitution,  re-ad. 
mitted  the  Jesuits,  subscribed  the  holy  alliance,  and 
established  a  rigorous  censorship.  In  1818,  he  con- 
firmed  the  sales  of  the  royal  domuns  made  by  the 
French,  and  appropriated  an  annual  sum  of  400,000 
lire  for  the  indemnification  of  the  emigrants,  who 
had  lost  their  estates.  As  an  ally  of  England,  he 
obtained  a  permanent  and  honourable  peace  with  the 
Barbary  powers,  through  the  British  admiral  lord 
Exmouth.  In  March,  1821,  in  consequence  of  the 
'troubles  which  resulted  in  the  occupation  of  the 
country  by  the  Austrians,  he  abdicated  the  cromn 
in  fiivour  of  his  brother,  Charles  Felix.  (See  Pied- 
montese  Revolution.)  The  measures  which  were 
adopted  subsequently  to  the  suppression  of  the  in- 
surrection, were  directed  to  realize  the  plan  of  the 
congress  of  Vienna  in  erecting  Sardinia  into  a  parti- 
tion wall  between  Austria  and  France.  In  compli- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  convention  concluded 
between  the  Sardinian  general  della  Torre,  and  the 
Austrian,  Prussian,  and  Russian  ambassadors,  Sardi- 
nia was  occupied  by  Austrian  troops,  for  which 
Austria  was  to  receive  £281,250  a  year,  be- 
sides provisions.  Rigorous  measures  were  taken  to 
extirpate  **  revolutionary  principles,"  as  they  were 
styled.  In  the  universities  of  Turin  and  Genoa, 
and  other  institutions  of  education,  a  strict  super- 
vision over  the  conduct  of  the  students  was  main- 
tained ;  the  Jesuits  were  admitted  into  Savoy  and 
the  island  of  Sardinia ;  the  royal  schools  were  com- 
mitted to  their  care,  and,  in  1823,  the  provincial  col- 
lege was  put  under  their  direction.  The  Jews  were 
subjected  to  severe  burdens  and  great  disabilities. 
To  protect  the  Genoese  commerce  against  the  Bar- 
bary corsairs,  the  whole  navy  of  Sardinia  (consist- 
ing of  one  frigate  and  eight  smaller  vessels)  was 
ordo^  to  sea,  but  effected  nothing.  Through  the 
mediation  of  Great  Britain,  however,  a  peace  was 
concluded  in  1825,  Sardinia  agreeing  to  make  cer- 
tain  presents  to  the  dey  of  Algiers  and  the  bey  of 
Tunis.  The  congress  of  Verona  (1822)  provided 
for  the  gradual  evacuation  of  the  country  by  foreign 
troops,  which  was  completed  towards  the  close  of 
1823 ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  as  apprehensions  were 
entertained  from  the  Piedmont ese  fugitives  in  Swit- 
zerland, such  representations  were  made  to  the 
federal  diet  as  not  only  to  effect  their  removal,  but 
to  impose  restrictions  upon  the  Swiss  press.  Inter- 
course with  Spain  was  broken  even  previously  to 
the  invasion  of  that  country  by  the  French,  and  the 
prince  of  Carignan  (the  present  hing),  who  had 
been  banished  from  court  on  account  ofnis  oondurt 
during  the  Piedmontese  insurrection,  served  as  m 
volunteer  under  the  duke  d' Angoul^me.  SttU  Sar* 
dinia  embraced  the  Austrian  politics  with  more  oor- 
diality  than  the  French,  both  in  regard  to  her  do- 
mestic  administration,  and  her  Itjdian   policy  in 
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genera].  A  royal  edict,  of  ]625»  prohibited  any 
perton  leftroing  to  read  or  write,  who  had  not  pro- 
perty to  the  amount  of  1500  lire  (about  £90),  and 
any  one  studying  at  the  university  who  had  not  as 
much  more  in  the  funds.  Translations  of  the  works 
of  Gbthe,  Wiehind,  and  Schiller,  were  also  prohi- 
bited MTtthin  the  Sardinian  states.  Charles  Felix 
died  Uarch  29,  1831,  and  was  succeeded  by  Charles 
Albert,  prince  of  Carignan.  Some  troubles  broke 
out  in  Sardinia;  the  Genoese  merchants  offered  the 
king  a  laige  sum  of  money  to  induce  him  to  consent 
to  the  independence  of  Genoa;  but  the  offer  was 
rejected,  and  his  majesty  was  actually  besieged  in 
Genoa,  until  relieved  by  Austrian  troops.  See  the 
articles  /ta^,  and  liafy,  TraveU  «a,  with  the  works 
there  referred  to ;  see  also  Manno's  Sioria  di  Sar- 
d^m  (Turin,  1825) ;  Mimaut's  Siatoire  tie  Sar- 
tlmgrne  (Paris,  1825)  ;  and  de  la  llarmora's  Vcycge 
de  Sardaipte  (1826). 

SARDONYX.     See  Chakedtmy. 

SARK  Oft  CERG;an  island  in  the  English 
chwuiel,  situated  on  the  French  coast,  within  six 
nulct  of  Guernsey,  Ion.  sods' W;]at.  49^90' N.  It 
is  about  five  miles  in  length,  and  three  in  breadth, 
surrounded  by  inaccessible  rocks,  except  in  one  or 
two  places,  where  the  ascent  for  the  carriage  is  so 
steep,  that  Governor  Carteret  was  induced  to  form 
a  subterraneous  passage  through  the  cliff,  the  en- 
trance of  which  is  secured  by  a  strong  gate,  and 
defended  by  cannon.  Here  are  some  remains  of  a 
convent  dedicated  to  St  Magloire,  bishop  of  Dol, 
who  converted  the  inhabitants  to  Christianity  in  the 
sixth  century.  The  French  seiied  this  island,  and 
retained  possession  of  it  till  the  reign  of  Mary ;  and 
it  was  afterwards  uninhabited  till  the  next  reign, 
when  Philip  de  Cateret,  Lord  of  St  Oven,  planted 
a  colony  in  the  island :  and  it  was  held  by  his  heirs 
paying  a  small  quit-rent  to  the  British  crown.  It 
u  well  watered,  tlie  climate  is  pure  and  healthy, 
and  the  soil  is  productive,  affording  com  more  than 
is  sofBcient  for  the  use  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
island  abounds  with  rabbits,  wild  fowl,  and  during 
tJM  seaaoB  of  incubation,  with  cUff  pigeons.  The 
only  warofattmi  are  knit  stockings,  gloves,  and 
Guemsey  jackets  for  sailors;  and  the  inhabitants 
whoare  cUefly  engaged  in  fishing,  have  some  trade 
with  Bristol  The  ishuids  of  Sark  and  Aldemey 
are  under  the  same  government  with  Guernsey. 
The  islands  of  Jethou  and  Anie,  belonging  to  this 
group,  are  ym  inconsiderable.  The  population  <rf' 
Sark  ia  about  600. 

SARMATIAN8.  The  Sdavonians  and  other 
nations,  who  inhabited  the  northern  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  were  called  by  the  ancients  SarmatumM, 
European  Sarmatia  comprehended  (according  to 
Gatterer,  who,  however,  extended  it  too  far)  Po- 
land from  the  Vistula,  Prussia,  Courland,  Livonia, 
Russian  and  European  Tartary,  together  with  the 
Crimea;  Asiatic  Sarmatia  embraced  Asbtic  Rus- 
sia, Siberia  and  Mongolia.  The  Sarmatians  were 
nomadic  tribes.  They  were  probably  descendants 
of  the  Medes,  and  dwelt  originally  in  Asia,  between 
the  Don,  the  Wolga,  and  mount  Caucasus.  They 
were  allies  of  king  Mithridates  VL  of  Pontus,  even 
at  that  time  were  settled  on  the  west  of  the  Don, 
and  afterwards  extended  over  the  country  between 
the  Don  and  the  Danube.  They  were,  at  times, 
formidable  to  the  Asiatic  kings.  Among  the  most 
remarkable  of  them  vrere  the  Jazyges  and  the  Roxo- 
lani.  They  carried  on  long  and  Moody,  but  for  the 
most  part  unsuccessful,  wars  against  the  Romans. 
A  part  of  them,  with  other  barbarians   entered 


Gaul  A.  D.  407;  the  remainder  were  conquered  by 
Attila,  but  after  his  death  submitted  to  the  emperor 
Mardan,  who  assigned  them  a  residence  on  the 
Don.  Here  they  afterwards  united  themselves  to 
the  Goths,  and  formed  with  them  one  nation. 

S  ARPI,  PiETRO.     See  Paul  of  Venice. 

SARRACENIA,  ox  SIDE-SADDLE  FLOW. 
ER.  The  species  of  earracenia  are  among  the  most 
singular  productions  of  the  vegetable  world.  They 
are  exclusively  North  American,  and,  according  to 
Mr  Nuttall,  are  not  found  west  of  the  Alleghanies. 
The  leaves  have  the  form  of  a  long  tube  or  funnel, 
conic  or  swollen,  often  containing  water,  and  ter- 
minated by  an  appendage,  which  varies  in  form  in 
the  different  species.  The  flowers  resemble,  in 
size  and  form,  those  of  the  splatter-dock  or  yellow 
water-lily  {ta^har).  All  inhaUt  marshy  grounds. 
The  S,  purpurea  is  the  most  coounon  species,  and 
by  iar  the  most  widely  diffused,  being  frequently 
met  with  from  Hudson's  bay  to  Carolimi:  the  stems 
are  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  arising  firom  the  centre 
of  the  leaves,  simple,  leafless,  and  are  terminated 
with  large  flowers,  of  a  green  colour  mixed  with 
reddish-brown ;  the  leaves  have  a  large  heart-shaped 
appendage,  smooth  externally,  and  covered  within 
with  scattered  whitish  horisontal  hairs.  The  other 
species  are  confined  to  the  Southern  States. 

8ARSAPARILLA.  The  roots  of  the  emilax 
eartaparilla,  and  doubtless  of  other  species  of  smilax 
(for  all  those  plants  closely  resemble  each  other  in 
their  sensible  properties^  are  very  long  and  slender, 
with  a  wrinkled  bark.  Drown  externally  and  white 
within,  and  have  a  small  woody  heart.  They  are 
inodorous,  and  have  a  mucilaginous  and  very  slightly 
bitter  taste ;  they  seem  to  possess  no  very  active 
principle,  although  they  have  enjoyed  a  very  high 
repute,  at  different  times,  as  a  specific  in  venereal 
and  scrofulous  diseases:  they  have  sudorific  and 
diuretic  properties,  but  only  in  a  slight  degree. 
Sarsaparilla  is  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  &mons 
Rob  of  Laffecteur,  as  well  as  of  Swaim's  Panacea, 
and  various  other  similar  remedies.  The  species  of 
smilax  are  very  numerous  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  especially  in  the  southern  parts.  They 
are  green  vines,  usually  spiny,  with  scattered  leaves, 
and  are  very  troublesome  in  the  woods,  in  certain 
districts,  forming  impenetrable  thickets.  They  are 
allied,  in  their  botanical  characters,  to  the  aspara- 
gus, but  dififer  widely  in  habit;  the  leaves  are  cori- 
aceous or  membranooB,  entire,  nerved,  and  usually 
more  or  less  heart-shaped ;  the  leaf-stalks  are  gene- 
rally provided  vrith  tendrils  ai  the  base.  The 
flowers  are  dioecious,  diiefly  disposed  in  little  axil- 
lary umbels,  and  the  corolla  is  divided  into  six 
lobes ;  the  male  flowers  have  six  stamens ;  ike  fruit 
is  a  small  globular  berry,  containing  three  seeds,  oi 
often  one  or  two  only,  by  reason  of  abortion.  The 
S,  Chma  grows  in  China  and  Japan,  and  the  roots 
are  emploved  in  those  countries  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, and  have  enjoyed  the  same  reputation  ae  our 
sarsaparilla.  It  is,  besides,  used  for  food.  The 
true  sarsaparilla  has  smooth,  oval,  membranous, 
heart-shaped  leaves,  and  grows  in  Mexico,  Peru 
and  Brazil. 

SARTI,  Joseph,  a  composer,  was  bom  at  Faenza, 
in  1729,  and  died  in  1602.  He  was,  for  a  longtime, 
master  of  the  chapel  to  Catharine  II.,  in  St  Peters- 
burg,  who  treated  him  very  liberally.  He  composed 
a  grand  Te-Deum  for  the  taking  of  Oczakow,  the 
bass  of  which  was  accompanied  by  cannons  of  dif- 
ferent calibre.  A  piece  of  music  composed  by  him 
for  Good  Friday,  was  performed  bv  sixty-iix  singers 
o2 
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and  one  hundred  Raistan  horns,  besides  th«  ntual 
instruments. 

SAKTO,  Ahdrea  del  (his  proper  name  is  Am- 
drea  Vminmcehi);  a  celebrated  painter,  of  the 
Florentine  school,  bom  at  Florence,  in  148B.  His 
teachers  were  not  of  a  higph  order,  and  he  cultirated 
his  talents  principally  by  the  study  of  great  masters, 
such  as  Leonardo  and  Blichael  Angelo.  Some  main- 
tain that  he  was  deficient  in  invention;  whence, 
in  some  of  his  compositions,  he  ouuie  use  of  the 
engravings  of  Albert  Diirer,  which  had  then  become 
known.  He  painted  many  pieces  for  his  native  city. 
Frands  I.  induced  him,  by  a  considerable  salary,  to 
go  to  France  in  1518.  But  his  extravagant  wife 
led  him  into  acts  of  ingratitude  against  the  prince. 
He  soon  went  back  to  Italy,  and  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  himself  and  his  wife  large  sums,  whidi 
had  been  given  him,  by  his  royal  patron,  to  purchase 
the  pictures  of  great  masters  in  Italy.  He  repented, 
it  is  true,  of  his  fitults,  but  could  not  recover  the 
king's  fiivottT.  Among  other  works,  he  painted, 
about  this  time,  the  beautiful  Sacrifice  of  Abraham, 
which  has  since  been  placed  in  the  gallery  of  Dres- 
den. The  following  anecdote  is  related  c^his  won- 
derful  skill  in  imitation. — ^He  copied  Raphael's  por- 
trait of  Leo  X.  so  exquisitely  as  even  to  deceive 
Giulio  Romano,  who  had  aided  Raphael  in  the 
drapery.  Among  his  most  celebrated  works  is  a 
Burial  in  the  palace  Pt^',  and  the  Dead  Saviour  with 
Mary  and  the  Saints,  in  the  gallery  of  the  grand- 
duke  ;  also  a  beautiful  Madonna,  in  the  church  of 
VAmmmziata,  called  Madonna  del  aacco,  and  several 
others  in  Florence;  a  Charity,  now  in  Basle;  Tobias 
with  the  Angel;  and  several  Holy  Families;  the 
History  of  Joseph,  in  two  paintings,  in  the  Paris 
museum.  In  1529,  when  Florence  Mras  taken,  the 
soldiers,  on  entering  the  refectory  which  contained 
his  picture  of  the  Last  Supper,  were  struck  with 
awe,  and  retired  without  committing  any  violence. 
He  died  of  the  plague,  in  1530.  His  colouring  in 
fresco,  as  well  as  in  oil,  was  full  of  sweetness  and 
force:  his  draperies  are  easy  and  graoefiiL  The 
naked,  in  his  compositions,  is  excellently  designed, 
but  his  figures  want  that  fotiM  and  vivacity  which 
animate  the  works  of  other  great  painters,  though 
they  possesa  correctness,  truth  and  simplicity. 
Sometimes  he  is  too  anxious  to  produce  effect. 
Giacomo  de  Pontormo  was  his  pupil 

8 ARUM,  OLD;  an  andent  and  now  deserted 
borough  in  Wiltshire,  two  miles  north  of  Salisbury. 
It  was  anciently  a  considerable  city,  and  by  the 
Romans  called  Sorbiodumm,  though  at  present  re- 
duced  to  some  ruins  and  intrenchments.  Two 
members,  however,  up  to  the  passing  of  the  Re- 
form Bill,  continued  to  be  returned  to  parliament 
by  the  proprietors,  and  the  election  took  place  in 
the  field,  on  the  spot  where  the  last  houses  of  the 
city  stood.  The  present  proprietor  of  Old  Sarum 
(lord  Caledon)  paid  about  £60,000  for  the  small 
estate  on  which  the  borough  stands.  It  was  the 
original  situation  of  Salisbury,  and  the  bishop  had 
a  castle  here;  but  the  see  was  removed  to  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  Salisbury  (q.  v.),  in  the  year  1219. 
Before  the  reformation  in  England,  the  most  cele- 
brated litui^in  use  in  that  country  was  that  styled 
aeeundmm  uaum  Sanofu  compiled  by  the  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  in  the  eleventh  century. 

SASSAFRAS.     See  LaureL 

8 A8SOFERATO;  a  painter,  so  called  from  the 
place  of  his  birth,  a  town  in  the  duchy  of  Urbino, 
'-of  the  Church.  His  true  name  was  Giam- 
^mM,    He  was  born  in  1605,  learned  the 


elements  of  his  art  from  his  firther,  aad  afterwards 
studied  under  Domeniduno,  Gnido  and  AlbanL 
His  worics  resemble  those  of  the  latter,  and  are 
executed  with  the  same  are.  His  psintings  weivs 
chiefly  the  Madonna  and  Child,  the  latter  ^eepmg. 
His  heads  are  expressive  and  lovdy. 

SATAN.     SeeDeriL 

SATE;  an  Egyptian  goddcaa.  See  HUrogfy^ 
phict. 

SATIN;  a  soft,  dosely-wovcn  silk,  with  a  glos«y 
surface.  In  the  manu&c^ufe  of  other  silken  stufik, 
each  half  of  the  warp  is  raised  ahemately;  but  in 
weaving  satin,  the  workman  only  raises  the  fifth  or 
the  eighth  part  of  the  warp;  thus  the  woof  is  hid- 
den braeatb  the  warp,  wUdi,  presenting  an  even, 
dose  and  smooth  surface,  b  the  more  capable  of  re- 
fleeting  the  rays  of  light.  In  this  way  satin  ac- 
quires that  lustre  and  briUianfy  which  distinguish  it 
from  most  other  kinds  of  silks.  The  chief  seats 
of  this  brandi  of  manu&ctoreare  Lyons  in  France, 
and  Genoa  and  Florence  in  Italy.  From  the  East 
Indies  are  imported  those  light  stufi  called  Indian 
or  Chinese  satins.  They  are  either  plain,  damasked, 
striped,  open-worked,  or  embroidered.  Both  in 
lustre  and  execution,  they  are  hr  inferior  to  the 
Lyooese  satins;  they,  however,  possess  this  pecu- 
liar property,  that,  even  after  scouring,  they  retain 
their  original  gloss. 

SATIN-SPAR;  carbonate  of  lime,  in  delicate, 
almost  compact,  white  fibres.     See  Lime, 

SATIRE;  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word, 
pungent  ridicule  or  cutting  censure  of  fiiults,  vices 
or  weaknesses;  hence  the  phrase  a  "satiriad  per- 
son." In  a  narrower  sense,  in  which  it  is  more 
commonly  used,  it  is  a  poem,  of  which  ridicule  and 
censure  are  the  object  and  duef  characteristic. 
This  spedes  of  poetry  had  its  origin  with  the 
Romans:  the  name  is  derived  from  solar  (by  no 
means  from  aatyr)^  and  refers,  originally,  to  the 
mixture  of  subjects  treated,  and  of  metres  used,  in 
the  earlier  productions  of  this  kind.  Satire  is  one 
of  the  latest  branches  of  poetry  cultivated,  because 
it  presupposes  not  merely  much  natural  wit,  but 
also  acute  observation,  and  much  variety  of  life  and 
manners  to  call  this  wit  into  exerdse.  In  &ct,  it 
is  only  in  an  advanced  state  of  sodety,  where  folly 
and  vice  force  themselves  on  the  public  eye,  that  a 
taste  can  exist  for  this  spedes  of  production.  As 
the  object  of  satire  is  always  castigation,  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  mer^  wit,  which  may  occupy  itself 
simply  with  the  ludicrousness  of  particular  rela- 
tions. The  form  of  satire  is  very  varied.  It 
may  be  in  the  shape  of  epistles,  tides,  dialof^ues, 
dramas  (as  with  Aristophanes),  songs,  epics,  fiibles, 
&c  The  most  common  form  of  satire,  however, 
is  that  of  a  simply  didactic  composition.  The  an- 
dents  wrote  their  satires  in  iambic  and  dactylic 
verse.  The  modems  generslly  use  the  iambu«, 
sometimes  the  Alexandrine,  sometimes  the  iambic 
verse  of  five  feet,  the  latter  sometimes  with,  some- 
times without  rhyme.  The  proper  didactic  satire 
originated,  as  we  have  said,  with  the  Romans;  and 
its  inventor  was  Ludlius:  Horace,  Juvenal  and 
Persius  developed  it.  Vulpius,  Casaubon  and  K«>. 
nig  have  written  on  the  Roman  satire.  Of  the 
modem  satirists,  we  may  mention,  among  the  It  a- 
lians,  Ariosto,  Alamanni,  Salvator  Rosa,  Menzini, 
Dotti,  Gasparo  Gozzi,  Alfieri,  fcc.;  among  the 
Spaniards,  Cervantes,  Quevedo  and  Saavedra; 
among  the  French,  Regnier,  Boileau,  and  Voltaire*, 
fcc;  among  the  Germans,  Seb.  Brand,  Ulr.  Hut- 
ten,  Fischart,  Haller,  Rabener,  Lichtenberg,  Falk« 
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WieUnd«  &c ;  among  the  English,  Donne,  Roches- 
ter, Dryden,  Butler,  Pope,  Swift,  Young,  Church- 
ill, Johnson,  Peter  Pindar  (Wolcot),  Gifford,  Mar 
thiaa;  among  the  Poles,  Knuiczky.  The  Greeks 
bad  not  the  proper  satire.  The  poem  of  Archilo- 
chos,  and  that  of  Simonides,  Were  more  properly 
lampoons;  and  the  sUli  had  probably  a  didactic 
form,  bat  were  of  the  nature  of  parody.  Entirely 
diffeivnt  from  the  satire  was  the  drama  satyricon  of 
the  Greeks,  invented  by  Pratinas — a  mixture  of 
tragic,  at  least  heroic  action  with  comic.  These 
dramas  served  as  interludes  and  after-pieces,  and 
hmd  a  low  comic  character.  We  possess  only  one 
— ^the  Cyc/apj  of  Euripides. — See  Eichstadt,  De 
£)ramat€  GrtKomm  comico-Mtyrico,  &c.,  and  Herr- 
fluan  and  Pinzger  on  the  same  subject. 

SATRAPS,  in  the  Persian  empire;  the  gover- 
nors  of  the  provinces  which  were  called  satrapies. 
The  term  satrap  is  sometimes  used  to  signify  a 
petty  despot. 

SATURATION.  A  fluid,  which  holds  in  solu- 
tion aa  much  of  any  substance  as  it  can  dissolve,  is 
said  to  be  saturated  with  it.  But  saturation  with 
one  substance  does  not  deprive  the  fluid  of  its  power 
of  acting  on,  and  dissolving  some  other  bodies;  and 
in  many  cases  it  increases  this  power.  The  word 
watmratum  is  also  employed  in  another  sense.  The 
union  of  two  principles  produces  a  body,  the  pro- 
perties of  which  differ  from  those  of  its  component 
parts:  when  the  principles  are  in  such  proportion 
that  neither  predominates,  they  are  said  to  be 
mtmrated  with  eadi  other;  but  if  otherwise,  the 
moat  predominant  principle  is  said  to  be  subsatu- 
rated,  and  the  other  supersaturated. 

SATURDAY  (Satumi  dies,  Saturn's  day,)  so 
called  from  the  planet  Saturn;  the  seventh  day  of 
the  week;  the  Sabbath  of  the  Jews.  It  is  called 
by  the  Italians,  Sabbato;  by  the  French,  Samedi; 
and  by  the  Germans,  Smmabend  (Sunday  eveV  or 
in  High  German,  Samstag,  a  corruption  of  Sabbath- 
stag  (Sabbath  day);  and  in  Lower  Germany,  Sater- 
dag,  of  the  same  origin  as  the  English.    See  Week, 

SATURN;  originally  an  old  Italian  divinity, 
who  was  afterwards  confounded  with  the  Kronos 
(S^mf^  of  the  Greeks.  Uranus  and  Gaea  (Terra) 
were  the  parents  of  the  six  Titans. "  The  youngest 
of  these  Titans  was  Kronos  (Time),  who,  when 
Uranus  imprisoned  his  children,  and  thereby 
brought  upon  himself  the  anger  of  their  mother, 
was  instigated  by  her  to  vengeance,  armed  himself 
with  a  sharp  knUe,  or  sickle,  and,  as  Hesiod  says, 
cut  off  the  privities  of  his  fiither,  whereupon  Uranus 
was  deprived  of  his  sovereignty.  The  Titans  set 
frte  their  imprisoned  brothers,  and  the  government 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Kronos.  He  then  married 
Rhea,  who  bore  him  several  sons  and  daughters. 
But,  as  he  well  knew  that  he  should  be  dethroned 
by  one  of  his  sons,  he  devoured  the  children  that 
were  born  to  him.  Jupiter  alone,  whom  Rhea 
concealed  in  Crete,  where  Terra  promised  to  edu- 
cate him,  was  preserved.  Rhea  presented  Kronos 
with  a  stone,  in  swaddling  dothes,  which  he  swal- 
lowed instead  of  the  new  bom  infant.  By  means 
of  an  emetic,  administered  to  him  by  Terra  and 
Metis,  he  threw  up  the  stone,  as  well  as  all  the 
children  whom  he  had  swallowed;  by  the  assis- 
tance of  whom,  Jupit«r  made  war  upon  him  and 
tlie  Titans,  and  dethroned  him,  after  a  contest  of 
ten  years.  Kronos  was,  together  with  the  Titans, 
confined  in  the  dungeons  of  Tartarus;  whence, 
however,  according  to  the  later  poets,  they  were 
released;  according  to  Pindar,  Jupiter  recognised 


Kronos  as  the  lord  of  the  Fortunate  Island  in  the 
western  ocean.  The  unknown  Hesparia  was  con- 
sidered as  the  land  where  Uranus,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding Titans,  reigned.  But  when  this  land 
became  more  accurately  known,  Kronos,  and  the 
golden  age,  were  transferred  to  Italy.  Kronos 
now  becoming  blended  with  Satuni,  Saturn  was 
represented  as  dethroned,  cast  out  from  his  king- 
dom, and  flying  before  his  son;  and  as  having 
selected  a  place  of  refuge  in  Italy,  and  concealed 
himself  in  Latium  (from  latere).  There  the 
aged  king  Janus  shared  with  him  his  throne,  and 
&tum  built  upon  the  Saturnian  mount  (afterwards 
the  Capitoline  hill)  the  city  of  Satumia.  His 
temple  stood  in  the  Roman  forum,  and  in  it  were 
preserved  the  public  treasures  of  the  city.  The 
Saturnian  period  was  the  golden  age,  which  poets 
vied  with  each  other  in  celebrating.  At  that  time, 
the  years  rolled  tranquilly  away,  and  every  moment 
offered  an  abimdance  of  untroubled  enjoyment. 
Saturn  has  also  been  made  the  father  of  Chiron^ 
the  Centaur. 

SATURN.  (See  Planets,)  The  thickness  of 
the  ring  of  the  planet  Saturn  has  lately  been  esti- 
mated by  the  German  astronomer  Bessel,  at  29^ 
German  miles  (15  to  a  degree),  128^  English  geo- 
graphical miles. 

SATURNALIA;  a  feast  among  the  Romans, 
in  commemoration  of  the  happy  period  under  the 
reign  of  Saturn,  when  freedom  and  equality  pre- 
vailed, when  truth,  confidence,  and  love,  united 
all,  and  violence  and  oppression  were  unknown. 
It  continued,  at  first,  one  day;  then  three;  after- 
wards five;  and  finally,  under  the  Cssars,  seven 
days,  viz.  from  the  17th  to  the  23d  of  December. 
The  festival  began  as  soon  as  the  woollen  bands 
which  had  bound  the  feet  of  Saturn's  statue 
through  the  year  were  removed.  At  the  com-, 
mencement  of  this  festival,  a  great  number  of  wax 
tapers  were  lighted  in  the  temple  of  Satuni,  as  a 
sign  that  no  more  human  victims  were  to  be  sacri- 
ficed. The  slaves  were  freed  from  restraint  during 
this  season,  wore  caps  as  badges  of  freedom,  and 
went  about  dressed  in  tunics,  adorned  with  purple, 
and  in  white  togas.  Masters  and  slaves  changed 
places;  and  while  the  servants  sat  and  banqueted 
at  the  tables,  they  were  waited  on  by  their  masters 
and  their  guests,  who,  if  they  did  not  do  this,  were 
obliged  to  submit  to  all  sorts  of  ridiculous  punish- 
ments. Jests  and  freedom  every  where  prevailed ; 
and  all  ceased  from  their  various  occupations.  In 
the  last  days  of  the  festival,  which  were  added  in 
later  times,  presents  were  sent  from  one  to 
another,  particularly  little  images  of  the  gods, 
siffitta  (seals),  &c. ;  whence  these  days  were  some- 
times called  Sigillaria,  and  persons  were  greeted 
with  the  acclamations  of  "  lo  Saturnalia  I  bona 
Saturnalia  r  Some  prisoners  were  also  set  free, 
who  dedicated  their  chains  to  Saturn. 

SATYRS.  The  Greek  mythology  includes, 
under  the  name  of  Satyrs  {rarvfM,  nru^t),  as  well 
as  under  those  of  Sileni,  Fauns,  and  Pans,  a  species 
of  beings  who  approach,  more  or  less,  to  the 
nature  of  brutes,  and  particularly  to  the  form  of 
the  goat.  They  were,  originally,  Peloponnesian 
wood-gods.  The  development  of  the  idea  of 
these  beings  is  due  to  the  Attic  drama,  and  the 
drama  satyricon  in  particular.  The  early  Greeks 
pictured  them  as  long-eared,  bald-headed,  and  as 
having  small  protuberances  behind  their  ears.  Later 
artists  made  them  like  Pan,  giving  them  horns  and 
goals'  feet.     (See  Voss's  Mythological  Letters,  2d. 
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vol.  page  30.)  In  the  representotion  of  them  hy 
«ome  artttts,  the  brute  characteristics,  such  as 
goats'  feet,  a  tail,  pointed  ears  and  horns,  predo- 
minate. Others  mainly  preserve  the  human  form, 
and  resemble  the  brutes  only  by  their  goats'  ears 
and  tails,  and  sometimes  by  the  introduction  of 
little  horns,  in  the  first  stages  of  their  growth.  To 
this  we  must  add,  however,  the  general  cast  of  the 
fiuM,  the  cheek-bones,  the  beard,  and  the  flesh 
banging  down  upon  the  neck  from  the  ears.  At 
other  times,  the  brute  characteristics  are  softened 
into  a  mere  clownish,  rude,  and  awkward  human 
form.  The  common  difference  made  between  the 
Fauns  and  Satyrs  is,  that  the  former  are  represent'Cd 
with  pointed  ears  and  short  tails;  the  latter,  on 
the  contrary,  appear  with  goats'  feet.  The  Sileni 
are  considered  to  be  the  old  Fauns.  This  is,  how- 
ever, erroneous.  The  Satyrs  of  the  Greeks  were, 
in  fiu*t,  equivalent  to  the  Faons  of  the  Romans. 
The  vHiole  race  of  Satyrs,  Sileni,  Fauns,  and  Pans, 
were  generally  regarded,  among  the  ancients,  as 
divinities  of  the  woods  and  rund  places,  and  grew 
up  from  different  notions.  The  Satyrs  and  Sileni 
were  the  attendants  of  Bacchus,  the  signification 
of  which  cannot  be  determined,  as  the  origin  of 
these  representations  was  early  lost.  Perhaps  the 
idea  of  them  arose  from  men  dressed  in  the  skins 
of  bcMsts;  or  perhaps  they  were  only  symbolical, 
and  intended  to  represent  man  in  a  rude  state. 
The  parents  of  the  Satyrs  were  considered,  by 
some,  to  be  Mercury  and  the  nymph  Iphtime ;  but, 
according  to  others,  they  were  Bacchus  and  tiie 
naiad  Nicaea.  They  were  wanton,  and  were 
extremely  fond  of  music;  and,  at  the  festival  of 
Bacchus,  always  appear  dancing  and  playing  on 
musical  instruments. 

SAUCISSE,  in  the  military  art,  is  a  long  train 
of  powder  sewed  up  in  a  roll  of  pitched  cloth  or 
leather,  serving  to  set  fire  to  mines.  To  every 
mine  there  are  generally  two,  that  if  one  fail  the 
other  may  take  effect.  Their  length  is  determined 
by  circumstances. 

SAUCISSION,  in  fortification,  a  kind  of  fiigot 
made  of  thick  branches  of  trees,  bound  together,  to 
rover  the  men  whOe  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire, 
when  on  some  hazardous  employment.  It  is  also 
used  to  repair  breaches,  stop  passages,  and  make 
traverses  over  wet  ditches. 

SAUKS,  OR  SACS.     See  Indiana,  American. 

SAUL.     See  Paid. 

SAUL;  king  of  Israel  about  1050  B.  C.  He 
was  descended  from  an  humble  family  of  the  undis- 
tinguished tribe  of  Benjamin,  but  was  noted  for  his 
personal  beauty  and  courage,  and,  when  the  people 
became  dissatisfied  with  the  theocratico-republican 
i*onstitution,  was  selected  by  Samuel  for  their  king. 
He  was  not  acknowledged  by  the  whole  people  wi- 
til  after  he  had  gained  a  victory  over  the  Ammonites. 
Repeated  successes  over  the  Philistines,  Edomites, 
Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  even  over  a  king  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  confirmed  his  authority.  But  Sam- 
uel,  who  had  reluctantly  parted  with  the  supreme 
power,  continued  to  keep  up  a  party  in  the  nation, 
and,  being  offended  by  the  encroachments  of  the 
king  on  the  privileges  of  the  priesthood,  and  by  his 
disobedience  to  the  commands  of  Jehovah  in  a  war 
against  the  Amalekites,  secretly  anointed  David 
as  king.  Saul  discovered  his  rival,  and  his  hatred 
agwnst  him  wan  increased  by  the  reputation  which 
the  latter  acquired  by  his  warlike  exploits.  A  civil 
W4r,  which  broke  out  between  the  partiwins  of 
^  tvid  and  thobc  of  Saul,  was  tcniiiuated  by  the 


death  of  the  latter,  who,  after  the  defeat  of  his 
forces  by  the  Philistines,  fell  upon  his  own  sword. 
The  history  of  Saul's  frenzy  has  furnished  AUieri 
with  the  subject  of  one  of  his  masterpieces^Saul,  a 
lyric  Tragedy. 

SAUMAISE.     See  Salmanua, 

SAUNDERSON,  Nicholas;  a  celebrated  blind 
mathematician,  bom  at  Thurlston,  in  Yorkshire,  in 
1682.  When  a  year  old,  he  entirely  lost  his  eye- 
sight through  the  small-pox.  Notwithstanding  this 
privation,  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  and,  having  pursued  his  studies  for  some 
time,  with  the  assistance  of  friends,  he  was,  in  1707, 
sent  to  Cambridge.  He  took  up  his  residence  at 
Christ's  college,  and  soon  commenced  giving  lecture* 
on  optics.  He  became  acquainted  with  sir  Isaac 
Newton,  and  was  chosen  mathematical  professor. 
He  died  in  1730.  His  treatise  on  algebra  was  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  at  Cambridge  (1740, 2  vob.). 
He  left  other  works  in  an  imperfect  state,  among 
which  were  oommenta  on  Newton's  Prindpia,  wUch 
were  published  at  the  end  of  his  posthumous  treatise 
on  Fluxions  (1756,  SvoA. 

SAURIN,  James,  a  French  Protestant  preacher, 
was  the  son  of  a  lawyer  at  Nismes,  and  bom  in  1617. 
Upon  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  16S5, 
his  father  retired  with  his  family  to  Geneva,  where 
the  subject  of  this  article  made  a  conaderable  pro- 
gress in  teaming,  but  quitted  his  studies,  and  went  into 
the  army.  When  the  duke  of  Savoy,  under  whom 
he  served,  made  peace  in  1696,  he  returned  to  Ge- 
neva, with  a  view  to  engage  in  the  ministry.  In 
1700,  he  visited  England,  where  he  preached  nearly 
five  years  to  his  feUow  refugees  in  London.  He 
subsequently  became  pastor  to  a  congregation  of 
Frencn  refugees,  who  assembled  in  a  chapel  belong- 
ing to  the  prince  of  Orange,  at  the  Hague.  He 
died  in  1790,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three.  This  emi- 
nent preacher  possessed  great  talents,  and  a  fine  ad- 
dress: his  voice  was  strong,  clear  and  harmonious, 
and  his  style  pious,  unaffected  and  eloquent.  He 
had  the  happy  art  of  adapting  his  arguments,  with 
great  skill,  to  the  understanding  of  the  audiences 
before  whom  he  spoke,  and  was  persuasive  and  pa- 
thetic, or  plain,  clear,or  argumentative,  as  best  suited 
his  subjects  or'  his  hearers.  His  principles  were 
those  of  moderate  Calvinism.  He  was  the  author 
of  twelve  volumes  of  Sermons  (Svo.).  selections 
from  which  were  translated  into  English,  and  pub- 
lished, between  1775  and  1784,  in  five  volumes,  by 
Mr  Robert  Robinson  (with  a  Memoir),  a  sixth  being 
added,  in  1796,  by  doctor  Henry  Hunter.  Among 
his  other  works  are  Christianity  in  France  (Svo.) ; 
Compendium  of  Christian  Divinity  and  Morality; 
Discourses  on  the  most  Remarkable  Events  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  Of  this,  his  most  con- 
siderable work,  he  nearly  completed  three  volume* 
folio;  to  which  Roques  added  a  fourth  on  the  Old 
Testament,  and  Beausobre  two  more  on  the  New 
Testament. 

SAUSSURE,  HoBACE  Benedict  db,  a  celebrated 
naturalist,  was  bora  at  Geneva  in  1741,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  so  much  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  by  his  proficiency  in  the  mathematical  and  phy- 
sical sciences,  as  to  be  appointed  professor  of  phi* 
losophy  in  his  native  place.  He  continued  to  di«- 
charge  the  duties  of  this  office,  for  twenty-five 
years,  with  reputation.  The  leisure  which  his 
duties  left  him  was  occupied  in  scientific  journeys 
t-o  the  volcanic  region  of  France,  to  the  south  of 
Italy,  and  to  EngUnd.  A  favourite  object  of  hi^ 
investigations  wos  the  structure    and   height   uf 
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moiuitaiiis;  aiifi  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  in- 
vention of  aevenlphilomphical  in§truments;  as,  for 
instance,  an  electrometer,  a  hygrometer,  heliother- 
momet«r,  ^c  In  1779  he  had  ascended  the  Alps 
fourteen  times  in  eight  different  places,  and  in  1787 
he  ascended  Mont  Blanc,  and  determined  its  height 
by  barometrical  measurements.  Saossure  died  in 
1790.  Among  his  writings,  his  Etsais  mir  VHygra- 
metrie,  and  his  Vojfoget  doM  Us  AlptM  (4  vols.,  1779 
— 90,)  are  the  most  valuable. 

SAUSSURITE  is  a  massive  or  compact  mineral 
found  in  large  masses  in  the  Monte  Rosa;  in  Cor- 
sica; in  the  Bacher  mountain  in  Lower  Stiria,  and 
in  Bayreuth.  In  certain  varieties,  traces  of  cleavage 
parallel  to  the  sides  of  a  prism  of  124**,  and  to  the 
shorter  diagonal  of  such  a  figure,  are  observable. 
Fracture  uneven,  splintery;  lustre  pearly,  inclining 
to  vitreous;  colour  white,  passing  into  mountain- 
green;  streak  white]  brittle;  frangible  with  much 
difficulty;  specific  gravity  3-25.  It  consists  of 
silex  49,  alumiiie  24,  lime  10,  magnesia  3*75,  oxide 
of  iron  6*50,  and  soda  5*50. 

SAVAGE,  RicHABD,  an  English  poet  of  the  last 
century,  celebrated  for  his  genius,  irregularities  and 
misfortunes,  was  bom  in  Lcmdon,  about  1696.  The 
singular  story  of  Savnge,  adorned  as  it  is  by  the  pen 
of  bis  intimate  friend,  doctor  Johnson  (Lives  of  the 
Poets),  has  acquired  great  celebrity ;  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  a  great  part  of  it  is  utterly 
fictitiouiL  Savage  was  probably  the  son  of  a  woman 
who  had  been  employed  to  nurse  a  natural  son  of 
the  countess  of  Blacdesfield  by  earl  Rivers.  That 
Uuly  always  asserted — and  there  is  no  good  cause 
for  doubting  it — ^that  her  child  died  while  quite 
young,  and  that  Savage  was  an  impostor.  John- 
son's account,  taken  from  Savage  himself,  is,  that 
no  sooner  did  he  see  the  light,  than  a  most  unnatural 
hatred  took  complete  possession  of  his  mother ;  that 
he  was  placed  witha  womanin  the  lowest  state  of  in- 
digence, with  directions  that  he  should  be  brought  up 
in  ignorance  of  his  birth,  and  in  the  meanest  condi. 
tion ;  that  the  interference  of  his  maternal  grand- 
mother, lady  Blason,  a  little  alleviated  his  lot;  and 
through  her  kindness  he  was  placed  at  a  grammar 
school  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Alban's,  during 
which  period  earl  Rivers  died,  revoking  a  bequest 
he  had  made  him,  on  being  assured  by  the  countess 
that  her  child  had  been  some  time  dead;  and  that 
his  mother  endeavoured  to  have  him  kidnapped  and 
sent  as  a  slave  to  the  plantations.  He  was  an  ap- 
prentice  to  a  shoemaker  (this  is  true),  when  the 
woman,  whom  he  had  been  taught  to  consider  his 
mother,  dying  suddenly,  some  of  lady  Mason's  let- 
ters, among  her  papers,  discovered  to  him,  as  be 
pretends,  Uie  secret  of  his  birth;  or,  as  appears 
probable,  suggested  to  him  the  plan  of  assuming  to 
be  the  child  of  lady  Macclesfield,  whom  his  mother 
had  nursed,  and  to  whom  these  letters  really  re- 
Inted.  He  now  became  an  author  for  the  means  of 
bodily  subsistence.  His  first  work  was  a  pamphlet 
oo  the  Bangorian  controversy,  which  was  followed 
b/  two  comedies.  Woman's  a  Riddle,  and  Love  in 
a  Veil,  which  procured  him  the  acquaintance  of  Sir 
Richard  Steele  and  Mr  Wilkes.  In  1723,  his  tra- 
gedy,  on  the  subject  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  was 
brought  out;  the  author  himself  performed  the 
principal  character,  but  with  little  success;  the  pro- 
fits of  the  pieee,  however,  appear  to  have  amounted 
to  about  £200.  The  poet  was  now  rising  in  repu- 
tation, when,  in  1727,  in  a  broil  in  a  house  of  ill 
fame,  he  killed  a  Mr  Sinclair;  and,  being  tried  for 
Biiutler»  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  pronounced  against 


him.  Through  the  influence,  however,  of  lady 
Hertford,  the  king's  pardon  was  granted  him. 
Soon  after,  lord  Tyrconnel  received  him  into  his 
house,  and  allowed  him  two  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
In  1729,  he  published  his  Wanderer,  a  Morel  Poem. 
A  quarrel  with  his  patron  once  more  turned  him 
adrift  upon  the  world,  and  he  now  brought  ou 
The  Bastard,  a  poem  of  merit.  A  Birth-day  Ode, 
addressed  to  the  queen,  procured  him  a^  pension  of 
fifty  pounds  from  her  majesty,  io  which  he  was 
eventually  mainly  indebted  for  his  support.  A 
satire  against  the  clergy,  entitled  the  Progress  of  a 
Dinne,  caused  a  prosecution  to  be  instituted  against 
him;  but  the  information  was  dismissed.  From 
this  period,  he  appears  to  have  sunk  into  the  lowest 
misery.  The  death  of  the  queen,  and  the  loss  of 
his  pension,  completed  his  ruin;  and,  although  a 
few  friends  raised  a  subscription,  with  a  view  of 
enabling  him  to  reside  in  Wdes,  the  same  propen- 
sity to  dissipation  induced  him  not  only  to  squander 
the  money  advanced  to  him,  but  to  incur  a  debt  of 
eight  pounds  at  Bristol ;  for  whidi  he  was  arrested, 
thrown  into  the  county  jail,  and  eventually  removed 
to  Newgate,  where  he  died  in  1743.  Although 
Savage  at  one  time  received  an  allowance  of  fifty 
pounds  a  year  from  Mrs  Oldfield,  and  repeatedly 
extorted  considerable  sums  of  money  from  lady 
Macclesfield  by  threats  of  lampooning  her,  besides 
other  sums  from  the  admirers  of  his  genius,  bis  ex- 
travagance  always  kept  him  poor;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  he  was  the  fnend  and  companion  of 
Johnson  at  the  time  when  the  latter  was  sleeping 
in  the  streets  of  London,  houseless  and  pennyless. 
For  the  true  character  and  history  of  Savage,  see 
Gait's  XtVes  of  the  Players  (London,  1831,  1st 
voL). 

SAVANNAH;  a  river  which  forms  the  north- 
east boundary  of  Georgia,  and  separates  it  from 
South  Carolina.  It  is  formed  by  the  jimction  of 
the  Tugalo  and  Kiowee,  100  miles  by  the  course  of 
the  river  above  Augusta.  The  largest  vessels 
come  up  to  Five-fitthom  Hole,  within  three  miles 
of  the  city  of  Savannah,  eighteen  miles  from  the 
X)cean;  large  brigs  come  to  the  wharves;  steam- 
boats of  150  tons  ascend  to  Augusta,  about  250 
miles  by  water,  and  127  by  land;  and  pole-boats 
ascend  100  miles  farther,  and  then  fifty  miles  on 
the  Tugalo  branch.  Boats  on  this  brsnch  carry 
from  thirty  to  sixty  bags  of  cotton,  and  return 
with  eight  or  ten  tons  o£  merchandise.  Tides  flow 
up  twenty-five  miles. 

SAVANNAH;  a  dty  of  Georgia,  and  port  of 
entry,  in  Chatham  county,  on  the  south  bank  of 
Savannah  river.  It  is  built  on  a  sandy  bluflf  point, 
forty  feet  high.  It  was  laid  out  by  general  Ogle- 
thorpe in  1733.  The  town  is  regularly  built;  the 
streets  are  wide,  and  ornamented  with  the  China 
tree.  The  chief  part  of  the  exports  and  imports 
of  the  state  are  landed  here.  In  1829,  it  contained 
ten  houses  of  worship,  an  exchange,  a  court  house, 
a  jail,  a  poor  house,  an  hospital,  a  theatre,  an  aca- 
demy, two  state  banks,  and  a  branch  of  the  United 
States  bank.  Two  of  the  churches  are  for  Afri- 
cans; and  one  of  these  has  more  than  2000  mem- 
bers attached  to  the  confi^regation.  Population  in 
1880,  7303;  Ut.  32«  2f  N.;  Ion.  SI*  3'  W. 

S  A  VILE,  Sir  Henry,  one  of  the  most  elegant 
scholars  of  his  age,  was  born  in  1549,  and,  sfter 
graduating  at  Brazen-nose  college,  Oxford,  removed 
on  a  fellowship  to  Merton  college,  in  the  same  uni- 
versity. In  his  twenty-ninth  year,  he  made  a  tour 
on  the  continent,  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting 
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himself  in  elegant  literature,  and,  on  his  return, 
was  appointed  tutor  in  Greek  and  mathematics  to 
queen  Elizabeth.  Seven  years  after,  the  warden- 
ship  of  his  college,  which  he  held  for  about  six- 
and-thirty  years,  the  provostship  of  Eton  being 
added  to  it  in  1596,  was  conferred  on  him.  In 
1619,  he  founded  two  professorships,  in  geometry 
and  astronomy,  at  Oxford,  besides  conferring  several 
other  valuable  benefactions,  both  in  property  and 
books,  many  of  the  latter  forming  still  a  part  of 
the  Bodleian  library.  Among  Ms  works,  the  prin- 
cipal are  his  Commentaries  on  Roman  Warfare; 
llentm  Anglicarum  pOMt  Bedam  Scriptores ;  Pralec- 
tianeM  in  EUmenta  Eudidu;  and  his  edition  of  the 
writings  of  St  Chrysostom,  in  eight  folio  volumes. 
Sir  Henry  Savile  was  the  correspondent  of  J.  Scali- 
ger,  Meibomius,  Isaac  Casaubon,  and  most  of  the 
learned  men  of  his  day.  His  death  took  place  in 
1622. 

SAVILE,  George,  marquis  of  Halifiuc,  a  states- 
roan  and  writer,  was  bom  in  1630.  On  the  death 
of  Cromwell,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  exer- 
tions in  favour  of  the  absent  king,  and  on  the  re- 
storation was  raised  to  the  peerage.  He  was  re- 
moved from  the  council  in  1675,  through  the 
influence  of  the  duke  of  York  (see  James  IL)^  in 
consequence  of  his  opposition  to  that  prince's  mea- 
sures in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
But  when  the  bill  for  excluding  the  duke  from  the 
succession  was  in  agitation,  his  repugnance  to  that 
measure  brought  him  into  disgrace  with  the  party 
with  which  he  had  hitherto  acted.  In  1682,  he 
was  created  marquis  of  Halifax,  keeper  of  the  privy 
seal,  and  president  of  the  council,  which  dignities 
he  retained  in  the  early  part  of  the  succeeding  reign, 
till  his  opposition  to  the  proposed  repeal  of  the 
test  acts  caused  his  abrupt  dismissal.  From  this 
moment  lord  Halifax  continued  in  opposition,  till 
the  flight  of  James  II.,  when  he  was  chosen  speaker 
of  the  house  of  lords  in  the  convention  parliament, 
and  contributed  mainly  to  the  elevation  of  William 
III.  to  the  throne.  But,  soon  after  the  revolution, 
he  resigned  the  privy  seal,  and,  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  life,  voted  against  the  court.  A  morti- 
fication in  the  bowels  carried  him  off  in  1695.  He 
>vas  the  author  of  Advice  to  a  Daughter,  and  of  a 
variety  of  political  tracts,  the  principal  of  which 
are,  Maxims  of  State;  the  Character  of  a  Trim- 
mer; Character  of  King 'Charles  II.;  Anatomy  of 
an  Equivalent;  Letter  to  a  Dissenter,  &c. 

SAVIN.     See  Juniper. 

SAVINGS  BANKS.     See  Banks, 

SAVONAROLA,  Gkbonimo,  an  Italian  monk, 
celebrated  for  his  eloquence,  and  his  melancholy 
fate,  was  bom  at  Ferrara,  September  21,  1452, 
and  was  designed  for  the  medical  profession.  Re- 
ligious enthusiasm  led  him,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
to  leave  his  Other's  house  secretly,  and  enter  the 
order  of  Dommicans.  Several  years  later,  he 
began  to  preach  at  Florence,  but  with  so  Vttle 
success  that  he  determined  to  abandon  the  pulpit; 
and,  retiring  to  Bologna,  he  devoted  himself  to 
metaphysical  and  physical  studies.  The  reputation 
of  his  talents  and  learning  induced  Lorenzo  de* 
Medici  to  invite  him  to  return  to  Florence.  Here 
Savonarola  began  to  preach  again;  and  his  dis- 
courses attracted  such  crowds  that  the  church 
could  not  contain  them.  His  extraordinary  sanctity 
and  his  powerful  eloquence  gained  him  great  influ- 
ence over  the  minds  of  the  Florentines,  and  he 
was  emboldened  to  assume  a  prophetic  tone,  and 
to  urge  with  vehemence,  and  in  public,  the  neces- 


sity of  a  reform  in  the  church.  The  multitudtf 
looked  upon  him  as  divinely  inspired,  while  some 
ridiculed  him  as  a  fanatic,  and  others  denounced 
him  as  an  impostor.  He  soon  broke  off  all  con- 
nexion with  his  patron  Lorenzo,  whose  diaracter 
he  assailed,  with  prophecies  of  his  approaching  fall. 
He  refused  to  make  the  customary  visit  to  that 
chief,  which  it  was  his  duty  to  do  as  prior  of  St 
Marks,  and,  when  Lorenzo  went  himself  to  St 
Marks,  refused  to  see  him.  Although  Lorenzo  de* 
Medici  was  repeatedly  urged  to  adopt  severe 
measures  against  him,  he  refused,  either  from 
lenity,  or  from  his  respect  for  the  character  of  the 
preacher.  When  Lorenzo  lay  on  his  death-bed 
(1492),  Savonarola  obtained  admission  to  him,  and 
spoke  to  the  dying  man  with  the  dignity  of  his 
office.  After  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  and  the  expul- 
sion of  his  son  Pietro,  Savonarola  took  the  most 
active  part  in  the  political  affairs  of  Florence.  He 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  those  who  demanded 
a  more  democratical  form  of  government,  asserted 
that  God  had  commissioned  him  to  declare  that  the 
legislative  power  must  be  extended  to  the  citizens, 
that  he  himself  had  been  the  ambassador  of  the 
Florentines  to  heaven,  and  that  Christ  had  consented 
to  be  their  king.  The  newly  elected  magistrates 
accordingly  laid  down  their  offices,  and  the  legisla- 
tive functions  were  intmsted  to  a  council  of  the 
citizens,  which  chose  a  committee  of  their  own 
number  for  the  discharge  of  the  duty.  Dissensions, 
however,  distracted  the  new  republic;  the  aristo- 
cratical  and  democratical  parties  persecuted  each 
other  with  great  fury,  the  former  consisting  of  the 
friends  of  the  old  order  of  things,  and  the  latter 
of  the  devout  admirers  of  the  monk.  But  the  zeal 
of  Savonarola  was  not  content  with  revolutionizing 
Florence;  he  meditated  the  reform  of  the  Roman 
court,  and  of  the  irregularities  of  the  clergy.  The 
pontificate  of  Alexander  VI.  could  not  fkil  to  sup- 
ply causes  of  complaint  on  both  heads.  He  accord- 
ingly wrote,  as  his  eulogists  assure  us,  to  the 
Christian  princes,  declaring  that  the  church  was 
going  to  ruin,  and  that  it  was  their  duty  to  con- 
voke a  genersl  council,  before  which  he  was  ready 
to  prove  that  the  church  was  without  a  head,  and 
that  the  reigning  pope  was  not  a  true  bishop,  had 
never  been  worthy  of  the  title,  nor  even  of  the 
name  of  a  Christian.  Alexander  excommunicated 
him,  and  the  bull  of  excommunication  was  read  in 
the  cathedral  at  Florence;  but  Savonarola  despised 
the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  and  continued  to 
preach.  His  influence  was  still  further  increased 
by  the  failure  of  an  attempt  of  Pietro  de  Medici 
to  restore  his  familv  authority.  But  another  party 
had,  meanwhile,  arisen  in  opposition  to  him.  His 
innovations  in  St  Mark's  and  other  monasteries  bad 
excited  the  enmity  of  the  monks,  especially  of  the 
Franciscans  of  the  strict  observance,  who  denounced 
him  from  the  pulpit  as  an  excommunicated  heretic. 
Fra  Domenico  da  Reseia,  a  monk  of  his  convent^ 
offered,  in  the  heat  of  his  £uiatical  zeal,  to  prove 
the  tmth  of  his  master's  doctrines,  by  pasaini^ 
through  fire,  if  one  of  his  opponents  would  undergo 
the  same  ordeal  in  defence  of  their  opinions.  The 
challenge  was  accepted  by  a  Franciscan  monk,  and 
Savonarola,  with  his  champion,  appeared  at  the 
head  of  a  large  procession,  chanting  the  Psalm 
Ixviii,  "  Let  God  arise,  and  let  his  enemies  be  scat. 
tered.'*  The  Franciscan  also  presented  himself, 
the  fire  was  kindled,  and  Domenico  was  ready  to 
enter  the  flames,  bearing  the  host  in  his  hands. 
But  the  crowd  exclaimed  sgainst  this  sacrilege. 
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IS  tbey  teimed  it ;  and,  u  Domenico  persisted  in 
liis  determination,  he  thus  happily  escaped  the 
ordeal  for  which  he  had  offered  himself.  But  this 
event  was  fiital  to  Savonarola.  The  people  loaded 
him  with  insults,  and  he  was  finally  thrown  into 
prison.  A  spiritual  court,  imder  the  direction  of 
two  papal  commisdoners,  was  held  for  his  trial. 
His  firmness  and  eloquence  at  first  threw  his  judges 
into  ronfusion,  but,  being  examined  on  the  rack, 
he  confessed  that  he  had  wisely  arrogated  super- 
natural powers.  He  was  condemned,  with  some 
of  his  adherents,  to  be  first  strangled,  and  then 
burnt,  and  the  sentence  was  executed  May  23, 
1496,  in  presence  of  a  large  multitude,  some  of 
whom  considered  him  as  a  martyr  and  a  saint. 
This  extraordinary  man  left,  besides  letters,  a 
Treatise  against  Astrology,  and  several  philoso- 
phical and  ascetical  works  (CWia,  Lyons,  1633 — 
40,  6  vols,)  His  sermons  (Prediche,  Florence, 
1496),  though  wanting  in  the  characteristics  of 
finished  discourses,  contain  powerful  and  stirring  pas- 
sages.    See  Re/ormtUum, 

SAVOY  {Sawna,  Italian;  Savoie,  French) ;  a 
duchy  belonging  to  the  Sardinian  monarchy  (see 
Sardutta\  and  bordering  on  France,  Svatzerland, 
and  Pieumont,  with  a  superficial  extent  of  3750 
square  mUes,  and  a  population  of  501,165.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  duchv  consists  of  lofiy  moun- 
tains and  forests,  alternating  with  deep  and  narrow 
valleys.  The  Oottian  and  Pennine  Alps  belong  in 
part  to  Savoy»  and  the  Gray  Alps  separate  it  from 
Piedmont.  (See  Aht,)  ifont  Bhmc,  the  loftiest 
summit  in  Europe,  is  in  Savoy.  The  Iseran,  the 
Little  St  Bernard,  and  mount  Cenis,  over  which 
aa  artificial  road  leads  from  Savoy  to  Piedmont, 
are  also  in  this  duchy.  (See  Alpt,  Roads  over.) 
Many  of  the  summits  are  covered  with  perpetual 
snow  aud  ice.  Savoy  is  watered  by  the  Rhone, 
the  Iserc,  the  Avre,  which  flows  through  the  vale 
of  Chamouni  and  the  Arc.  The  lake  of  Geneva  is 
on  the  borders.  The  smaller  lakes  are  those  of 
Bourget  and  Annecy.  Near  the  lake  of  Bourget 
is  an  intermittent  spring,  called  the  Miraculous 
Fountain,  which  ceases  to  flow  during  periods 
varying  fitxn  twenty  minutes  to  towards  three 
hours.  The  diraate  is  very  changeable,  and  in  the 
rourse  of  a  day  the  severest  cold  is  often  succeeded 
by  a  great  heat.  The  soil  is  mostly  rocky,  and  far 
from  fertile;  but  where  it  is  susceptible  of  being 
brought  into  cultivation,  it  yields  com,  though 
insufficient  to  supply  the  inhabitants,  potatoes, 
hemp,  flax,  wine,  chestnuts,  and  orchard  fiiuts. 
The  forests  are  extensive,  and  the  pastures  good ; 
grasing  is  therefore  much  attended  to.  Game,  the 
mannoi,  chamois,  and  ibex,  are  found  in  the  moun- 
tains. Among  the  mincrsl  productions  are  silver, 
ropper,  lead,  iron,  coal,  and  salt.  The  Savoyards 
speak  a  mixture  of  French  and  Italian.  They  are 
honest,  faithful,  frugal,  and  industrious,  but  poor. 
They  are  often  compelled  to  quit  their  ungrateful 
soil  for  a  subsistenoe  (as  porters,  pedlars,  kc,),  but 
generally  return  with  their  earnings  to  their  country. 
Cbanberry,  the  capital,  with  11,901  inhabitants,  is 
the  only  considerable  town.  Savoy  was  anciently 
inhabited  by  the  Allobroges.  It  was  under  the 
Roman  dominion  till  400,  belonged  to  Burgundy 
tiU  530,  to  France  till  879.  to  Aries  till  1000, 
when  it  had  ita  own  counts,  and,  in  1416,  was 
erected  into  a  duchy.  In  179*2,  it  was  conquered 
by  the  French,  and  incorporated  with  France,  as 
the  department  of  Mont  Blanc.  It  was  partly 
reded   to  Sardinia  by   the  first    peace  of   Paris 


(1814),  and  by  the  second  (1815),  the  remainder  was 
given  up  to  the  Sardinian  monarchy.  See  CribarioV 
Notizie  aonra  i  Principt  di  Savoia  (Turin,  1825). 

SAW-FISH  (pristU  antiquorumy,  a  fish  ot  the 
fiEunily  of  sharks,  remarkable  for  having  the  head 
prolonged  in  the  form  of  a  long,  flat  plate,  having 
strong  osseous  spines  implanted  like  teeth  on  each 
margin,  the  whole  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a 
saw.  This  forms  a  powerful  weapon,  with  which 
it  attacks  whales  and  other  cetaceous  animals, 
towards  whom  this  fish  seems  to  bear  an  inveterate 
hostility.  The  habits  of  the  saw-fish  are  other- 
wise, as  well  as  their  organization,  the  same  as 
those  of  the  shark.  It  grows  to  the  length  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet.  The  flesh  is  hard,  coriace- 
ous, and  ill-tasted.  Several  species  of  saw-fish  are 
now  known.  They  inhabit  all  seas,  from  the  polac 
ice  to  the  equatorial  regions. 

SAW-GIN.     See  CoUon, 

SAXE,  Maueicb,  count  de,  a  celebrated  mili- 
tary officer,  was  the  natural  son  of  Augustus,  king 
of  Poland,  by  the  countess  of  Konigsmark.  He 
was  bom  at  Dresden  in  1696,  and  even  in  child- 
hood displayed  some  presages  of  his  warlike  genius. 
At  the  age  of  twelve,  he  joined  the  allied  army 
under  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  prince 
Eugens,  and  was  present  at  the  sieges  of  Lisle  and 
Toumay,  and  at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet.  His 
fiither  then  gave  him  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  with 
which  he  served  in  Sweden,  and  was  at  the  taking 
of  Stralsund.  His  mother  procured  his  marriage 
with  a  German  lady  of  rank,  when  he  was  but 
fifteen;  but  the  inconstancy  of  his  temper  occa- 
sioned a  divorce  after  a  few  years.  He  was  with 
prince  Eugene,  in  Hungary,  in  the  war  with  the 
Turks;  but,  after  the  treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Pas- 
sarowitz,  he  withdrew  to  France,  and  was  perma- 
nently attached  to  the  service  of  that  country  by  a 
brevet  of  mareachaUde-camp^  nyen  him  in  1720,  by 
the  regent  duke  of  Orleans.  He  applied  himself  to 
study  at  Paris,  and  made  himself  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  professional  tactics.  In  1726,  he 
was  a  candidate  for  the  duchy  of  Courland ;  and  he 
formed  various  other  schemes  of  ambition  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  he  de- 
clined the  command  of  the  Saxon  army,  offered 
him  by  his  brother  Augustus  III.,  and  joined  the 
French  on  the  Rhine,  under  the  duke  of  Berwick. 
He  distinguished  himself  at  Bettingen  and  Philips- 
burg,  and,  in  1744,  was  rewarded  with  the  staff  of 
a  marshal  of  France.  He  was  employed  in  the  war 
that  followed  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  YL, 
and,  in  1745,  gained  the  fiimous  battle  of  Fontenoy, 
which  was  followed  by  the  capture  of  Brussels, 
and  many  other  places  in  Flanders.  In  1747,  he 
was  victorious  at  Lafeldt,  and,  in  the  following 
year,  took  Maestricht,  soon  after  which  the  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  concluded.  Marshal  Saxe 
survived  that  event  a  little  more  than  two  years, 
dying  November  30,  1750.  He  wrote  a  treatise 
entitled  Me$  Riveries,  on  the  art  of  war  (2  vols., 
quarto.)  General  Grimoard,  in  1794,  published 
Leitres  tt  Memoires  choima  parmi  lea  Papiera  orip- 
naux  du  M.  de  Saxe,  depma  1733  jwpiien  1750  (5 
vols.,  8vo.)  For  a  full  account  of  the  biography 
of  this  distinguished  officer,  see  his  life  by  M.  d'Es- 
pagnon,  in  two  volumes,  12mo. 

SAXE-COBURG,    SAXE-GOTHA,    SAXE- 

MEINIKGEN.   SAXE-WEIMAR,  SAXE   AL- 

TENBURG,  SAXE-HILBURGHAUSEN.     See 

the  articles   Cohwy,  Gotha,  Meimngem,  Wtinutr^ 

I  AUenhwy^'HilburgnauaeHf  and  Saxoty, 
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SAXIFRAGE.  The  epedes  of  taxifraga  are 
small  herbaceous  plants,  with  leaves  entire  or 
divided,  ordinarily  crowded  about  the  base  of  the 
stem ;  the  small,  delicate  flowers  are  usually  dis- 
posed in  a  raceme  or  panicle.  These  plants  are 
chiefly  confined  to  cold  climates  and  mountainous 
situations:  many  of  them  contribute  largely  to 
ornament  the  cold  and  desolate  regions  near  the 
verge  of  perpetual  snow,  or  within  the  arctic 
drde.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
growing  in  the  clefts  of  rocks.  Many  are  of  easy 
cultivation,  and  have  long  been  favourites  in  the 
gardens;  but  the  majority  are  delicate,  and  are 
liable  to  injury  from  nuld  and  humid  weather  during 
the  winter  months. 

SAXO  ORAMMATICUS;  a  learned  historian. 
Who  flourished  in  the  twelfth  century.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  native  of  Denmark,  of  which 
kingdom,  and  its  dependencies,  he  compiled  an 
elaborate  history,  under  the  auspices  of  Absalom, 
bishop  of  Roschild.  This  work,  which  is  said  to 
have  occupied  him  twenty  years  in  its  composition, 
has  gone  through  several  editions,  especially  those 
of  Paris,  1514,  Basle,  1534,  and  Sora  in  Denmark, 
1644,  folio;  of  these  the  ktter  is  by  hx  the  most 
perfect.  Saxo  was  a  priest  in  the  cathedral  of  Ros- 
child,  and  is  said  to  have  been  deputed  on  a  mission 
to  Paris,  in  1161,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  some 
of  the  monks  of  that  capital  to  visit  his  native 
country,  and  assist  in  reforming  the  discipline  of 
the  religious  orders  there.    He  died  in  1206. 

SAXONS,  Land  of  the.     See  Trantylvama, 

SAXONS,  SAXONT.  Although  the  Saxons 
are  first  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  yet  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  they  belong  to  the  great  northern 
German  races,  whose  inroads  into  the  Roman  ter- 
ritories rendered  the  name  of  Cimbrians  and  Teu- 
tones  so  formidable.  In  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  they  were  a  numerous,  warlike,  and 
piratical  people,  whose  devastations  on  the  British 
and  Belgian  coasts  gave  rise  to  the  appointment  of 
a  particular  officer  {james  littorU  Saxtmict)  to 
defend  these  regions.  In  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  two  considerable  hordes  of  Saxons,  under 
Hengistand  Horsa,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Saxon 
kingdoms  in  Britain.  (See  Britain  and  Anglth- 
Saxons.)  Those  who  remained  in  Germany,  the 
Westphalians,  Eastphalians,  and  Engrians,  occupied 
a  great  extent  of  country,  of  vague  and  varying 
limits,  which  bore  the  general  name  of  Saxony 
{Sachten^,  Charlemagne  waged  a  thirty  years* 
war  against  the  Saxons;  and  Wittekind,  their 
nationfd  hero,  with  many  of  his  countrymen,  sub- 
mitted to  his  arms,  and  embraced  Christianity. 
(See  Gtrmanjf,  History  of,)  In  845,  mention  is 
made  of  a  duke  of  Saxony ;  and  in  the  new  king- 
dom of  Germany,  the  Saxons  were  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  six  German  nations,  viz.  the  Eastern 
Franks,  Saxons,  Frisians,  Thuringians,  Suabians, 
and  Bavarians.  In  919,  Henry,  duke  of  Saxony, 
was  elected  German  king  (see  Henry  /.),  and 
transmitted  this  dignity  to  Us  son,  grandson,  and 
great-grandson.  (See  Otho  I.  and  Otho  II.)  The 
duchy  afterwards  passed  (1125)  to  the  Bavarian 
branch  of  the  Guelf  family,  of  which  Henry  the 
Lion  (q.  v.),  celebrated  for  his  contest  with  the 
emperor,  was  a  member  (1146 — 1195).  After 
several  changes,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enume- 
rate here,  Frederic  the  Warrior,  margrave  of 
Meissen  and  langrave  of  Thuringia,  became  (1424) 
duke  and  elector  of  Saxony.  (See  Elector.)  The 
union  of  th^se  three  countries  rendered  the  Saxon 


elector  one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  in  Germany, 
After  the  death  of  Frederic  the  Good,  son  of  Fredene 
the  Warrior,  Ernest  and  Albert,  sons  of  tiie  former, 
divided  the  family  possessions  between  them  ( 1485), 
and  founded  the  Ernestine  and  Albertine  Saxon 
lines,  which  still  exist.  The  latter  received  Meis* 
sen,  or  Misnia,  and  now  constitutes  the  royal  Saxon 
house.  (See  Saxony,  Kingdom  of.)  The  former 
retained  the  electond  digmty  and  Thuringia.  Er- 
nest was  succeeded  in  the  electorate  by  his  sons 
Frederic  the  Wise  (1486—1525)  and  John  (1525 
— 1532).  The  former  is  celebrated  as  the  protec- 
tor of  Luther,  the  promoter  of  the  refornuition  and 
the  founder  of  the  university  of  Wittenberg.  But 
for  his  prudence,  firmness,  and  personal  influence 
with  Maximilian  and  Charles,  Luther  would  pro- 
bably have  met  the  fate  of  Huss.  (See  Reformat 
turn.)  By  the  Wittenburg  capitulation  (May  IQ 
1547),  the  electoral  dignity  was  transferred  to  the 
Albertine  line,  in  the  person  of  Maurice.  (See  the 
following  article,  and  Mmaice.)  The  Ernestine 
house  is  now  divided  into  the  two  branches  of 
Weimar  and  Gotha,  the  latter  of  which  consists  of 
the  three  lines  of  Meiningen,  Altenberg  and  Co- 
burg.  (See  the  separate  articles.)  Towards  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Germany  was  divided 
into  circles ;  and  the  large  tract  of  country,  known 
vaguely  by  the  name  of  Saxony,  was  fonned  into 
the  three  circles  of  Upper  Saxony,  Lower  Saxony 
and  Westphalia.  Upper  Saxony  was  bounded  by 
Poland,  Silesia  and  Lusatia  on  the  east,  and  by 
Franconia  and  Bohemia  on  the  south.  It  comprised 
the  electorates  of  Saxony  and  Brandenbui)^,  the 
duchy  of  Pomerania,  and  a  number  of  small  princi- 
palities. Lower  Saxony  had  Westphalia  and  the 
Rhine  to  the  west,  and  Sleswick  with  the  Baltic  to 
the  north,  and  comprised  the  electonrte  of  Hanover, 
the  duchies  of  Mecklenburg,  Brunswick  and  Hol- 
stein,  the  free  cities  of  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Lu- 
beck,  with  several  smaller  states.  By  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  empire  in  1806,  the  distinction  of  circles 
was  abolished. 

SAXONY,  KINGDOM  OF,  lying  in  the  north- 
east  part  of  Germany,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
Bohemia,  on  the  east  and  north  by  Prussia  (the 
duchy  of  Saxony),  and  on  the  west  by  the  Saxon 
principalities  and  Bavaria.  It  is  divided  into  five 
circles— Meissen,  Leipsic,  Erzgebirge,  Neustadt  and 
Upper  Lusatia — with  a  superficial  extent  of  5800 
square  miles,  and  a  population  (1828)  of  1,414,528. 
The  capital,  Dresden,  has  56,000  inhabitants,  Lcip> 
sic  40,700.  Chemnitz  (16,000),  Freyberg  (12,000) 
and  Bautzen  (11,000)  are  the  only  other  places 
with  a  population  exceeding  10,000  inhabitants. 
The  face  of  the  country  is,  to  a  great  degree,  moun- 
tainous. The  Erzgebirge,  which  forms  the  bound- 
ary between  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  is  more  abrupt 
on  the  Bohemian  than  on  the  Saxon  side  (eee 
Erzgebirge)^  and  most  of  the  hills  are  green  even 
to  their  summits.  The  climate  is  as  mild  as  that 
of  any  part  of  Europe  in  the  same  latitude.  The 
soil  is  of  moderate  fertility.  The  mountainous  dis- 
tricts in  the  south  contain  extensive  forests,  which 
are  kept  up  with  care,  as  the  chief  supply  of  fuel 
for  the  mines ;  coal  and  turf  being  much  used  for 
domestic  fuel.  In  these  districts,  the  valleys  only 
are  well  cultivated;  but  in  the  level  districts  oJF 
the  north,  tillage  is  general.  The  prodncts  aro 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  other  grain,  some  tobacco 
and  hops,  and,  in  a  few  favourable  situations^ 
grapes.  The  Elbe  is  the  only  navigable  river. 
The  other  rivers  are  the  two  Muldaa,  the  two 
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El^ten,  the  Queias,  &c.  Saxony  is  rich  in  minerals; 
ulver,  cobalt,  lead,  iron,  copper,  sine,  arsenic  and 
«|uickai]Ter  are  among  the  metallic  productions; 
other  minerals  are  topaz,  chrysolites,  amethysts, 
abates,  cornelians,  garnet,  dnnahar,  porcelain-chiy, 
&c.     The  chief  mining  operations  are  carried  on  in 
the  Enefairge,  and  are  under  excellent  management. 
(See  Preifberg,  and  Mwe,)     The  yalue  of  the  raw 
nrnterial  produced  is  about  1,100,000  dollars,  which, 
by  the  processes  of  industry,  acquires  a  value  of 
:i>)no,000  dollars;    10,000  men  are  employed  in 
mining,  and  50,000  in  the  subsequent  processes. 
Of  the  domestic  animals,  the  chief  attention  has 
been  bestowed  on  the  sheep,  which  constitute  one 
of  the  chief  sources  of  national  wealth  in  Saxony. 
The  Merino  breed  was  introduced  into  the  country 
in  1705,  and  the  native  breed  has  been  improved  to 
a  wondetful  degree.     The  number  of  sheep  in  the 
kingdom  is  estimated  at  two  millions,  yielding  an- 
noally  upwards  of  4,500,000  pounds  of  wool.  Hogs 
are  naroerous,  but  not  sufficient  for  domestic  con- 
Mimption.  The  inhabitanta  are,  with  the  exception 
of  2000  Jews  and  34,000  Wends,  of  German  origin, 
and  are  distinguished  for  intelligence,  industry  and 
honesty.      The  language  is  intermediate  between 
High  and  Low  German  (See  German  Language) ; 
that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dresden  is  the  best, 
thoogh  it  ia  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  purest 
German  is  spoken  there.     Saxony  was  the  cradle 
of  the  reformation.     The  Lutherans  are  1,348,100; 
Roman  Catholics,  48,000;  Greek  Catholics,  100; 
Calnaiats,  300;    Hermhutters,  1000.     The  royal 
house  has  been  Csthollc  since  1697.     The  nobility 
enjoys  exemption!  from  some  taxes,  tolls,  &c.,  and 
«ome  feudal  rights  and  privileges.     The  peasants 
are  some  of  them  subject  to  feudal  services,  and  in 
some  instances  are  serfs.      The  Saxon  peasant  is 
loaded  with  taxes,  and  is  not  allowed  to  engage  in 
the  trades,  which  are  carried  on  by  the  citixens  or 
the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  who  are  not  nobles. 
Literary  men,  preachers,  professors  and  teachers 
likewise  have  particular  privileges.     In  no  country 
of  Europe  is  education  more  attended  to  than  in 
Saxony,  and  in  no  country,  of  .equal  extent,  is  the 
number  of  printing  and  book  establishments  so 
irreat.     The  university  of  Leipsic  is  the  principal 
institution  for  education.       There  are    common 
schools  in  all  the  parishes,  and  the  lower  classes 
are,  very  generally,  taught  to  read  and  write ;  in 
some  of  the  larger  towns,  there  are  also  free  schools 
for  the  poor.     In  addition  to  these,  there  are  two 
princely  schools  {Fienten»chulenJ^  founded  from  the 
revenues  o(  suppressed  convents,  for  the  higher 
hrancbca  of  education,  fifteen  gymnasia,  two  teach- 
ers' seminaries,  one  mining  academy,  one  forest 
academy,  and  three  military  schools.      There  are 
ntM>  numerous  public  libraries,  among  which  are 
that  of  the  university  of  Leipsic,  and  the  royal 
library  at  Dresden,  with  220,000  printed  books  and 
2700  manuscripts.      The  manufactures  and  trade 
are  of  grester  extent  than  in  most  inland  countries. 
The  weaving  of  linen  is  an  employment  of  old  date, 
and  is  carri^  on  in  almost  every  village :  woollens 
are  also  manufactured  in  a  number  of  towns;  but 
both  of  these  branches  of  industry  have  somewhat 
declined.     Cotton  spinning  and  weaving  increased, 
to  a  great  extent,  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century ;  but  the  conveyance  of  the  raw  material  is 
ttfdious  and  expensive.      The  manufactures  con- 
nected with  the  mines  are  extensive.     There  are 
rannon  fbunderies  at  Freyberg  and  Dresden ;  cobalt 
is  made  into  smalt ;  blue-dye,  verdigris  and  green- 


dye  are  among  the  articles  of  manufacturing  indus* 
try.  The  exports  consist  of  wool  and  minerals,  in 
a  raw  state,  and  of  linen,  yarn,  woollens  and  Uce. 
The  imports  are  silk,  flax,  cotton,  coffee,  sugar, 
wine,  and  sometimes  com.  The  revenue,  which  is 
derived  partly  from  tax^,  and  partly  from  the  re- 
galia and  royal  domains,  amounts  to  4,500,000 
dollars;  the  debt  is  12,800,000.  The  peace  estab- 
lishment of  the  army  consists  of  18,300  men;  the 
contingent  to  the  German  confederacy  of  12,000. 
The  government  of  Saxony  is  a  monarchy,  limited 
by  the  privileges  of  the  estates.  The  margraviate 
of  Upper  Lusatia  has  separate  estates.  Those  of 
the  hereditary  lands  consist  of  the  prelates  and 
higher  nobility,  the  gentry  and  the  burgesses.  The 
estates  have  the  power  of  laying  taxes  and  advising 
on  sul^ects  of  public  importance.  The  higher  of- 
fices of  administration  are  intrusted  to  a  privy  cabi- 
net, with  three  cabinet  ministers,  for  foreign  afiairs, 
for  the  home  department,  and  for  war;  the  privy 
council,  the  board  of  finance,  the  military  board, 
the  department  of  internal  administration  fZoaiies- 
regierung\  the  court  of  appeal  for  judicial  questions, 
the  boara  of  taxes,  and  the  ecclesiastical  council 
and  supreme  consistory.  In  June,  1831,  a  new 
constitution  was  promised.  The  king  of  Saxony 
has  the  fourth  vote  in  the  German  diet,  and  four 
votes  in  the  plenum.  The  present  king,  Anthony 
I.,  bom  1755,  succeeded  his  brother  in  1827.  In 
consequence  of  the  commotions  in  Dresden  and 
Leipsic,  in  September,  1830,  he  associated  his 
nephew  Frederic  Augustus  (bora  1797)  in  the 
government,  as  co-regent,  the  father  of  Frederic 
resigning  his  claims  to  the  succession  in  favour  of 
his  son.  His  predecessor  was  Frederic  Augustus, 
his  brother,  created  king  of  Saxony  in  1806.  There 
are  three  Saxon  orders;  that  of  the  Saxon  crown 
(Rautenkrone),  founded  in  1807;  that  of  St  Henry 
(1736),  for  military  merit:  and  the  dvil  order  of 
merit  (1815). 

We  have  already  given  a  sketch  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  country  in  the  preceding  article :  we 
shall  here  continue  the  sketch  from  the  foundation 
of  the  Albertine  line,  which  now  occupies  the 
Saxon  throne.  Maurice,  grandson  of  Albert,  was 
put  in  possession  of  the  duchy  of  Saxony  and  the 
dignity  of  elector  by  Charles  Y.  His  brother 
Augustus  (1553—86)  made  important  accessions  to 
the  Saxon  territories,  and  introduced  many  useful 
changes  in  the  administration  of  the  government. 
John  George,  his  grandson  (1511^-56),  joined 
Gustavus  Adolphus  in  the  thirty  years'  war;  and 
the  combined  Swedish  and  Saxon  forces  defeated 
the  imperials,  under  Tilly,  in  the  battle  of  Breiten- 
feld  (1631),  and,  under  Wallenstein,  in  that  of 
Lutzen  (1632).  Misunderstandings  between  the 
elector  of  Saxony  and  the  chancellor  Oxenstiem 
(q.  v.)  threw  the  former  into  the  arms  of  the  em- 
peror; and,  by  the  treaty  of  Prague  (May  30, 1635), 
Saxony  obtained  from  Austria  a  cession  of  the  two 
Lusatias,  besides  other  advantages.  Frederic 
Augustus  I.  (1694—1733)  embraced  the  Catholic 
religion  (1697)«  io  obtain  the  crown  of  Poland. 
But  Charles  XII.  conquered  Poland,  and  occupied 
Saxony,  subjecting  it  to  heavy  impositions;  while, 
by  the  peace  with  Sweden,  the  latter  country  re- 
ceived no  indemnification  for  its  losses.  (See 
Northern  War,)  Frederic  Augustus  11.  (1733— 
1763)  also  obtained  the  crown  of  Poland  (as  Augus- 
tus IIL),  after  a  war  with  France,  and  took  part 
with  Austria  in  the  seven  years*  war.  The  peace 
of  1763  left  the  country,  which  had  suffered  severely 
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during  the  wir»  loaded  with  a  debt  of  more  than 
twenty  million  dollars.  It  now  became  necessary 
for  the  government  to  renounce  its  ambitious 
schemes,  and  endeavour  to  lessen  the  pressure  of 
the  public  burdens.  Frederic  Augustus  III.  (1763 
_1827)  reluctantly  took  out  in  the  war  of  1792, 
against  France,  and  fumi^ed  only  his  contingent 
as  a  member  of  the  empire,  when  war  was  declared 
by  the  imperial  diet  (1793).  In  1806,  20,000 
Saxons  were  sent  to  the  support  of  Prussia;  but 
after  the  battle  of  Jena,  a  peace  was  concluded 
with  France,  and  the  elector  acceded  to  the  confe- 
deration of  the  Rhine,  with  the  royal  title.  Large 
additions  were  made  to  the  Saxon  territory,  1807 
and  1809 ;  but  these  acquisitions  were  merely  tem- 
porary. In  the  war  of  1813,  Saxony  was  the  scene 
of  the  great  struggle  between  Napoleon  and  the 
northern  powers.  The  battles  of  Liitzen  and 
Beautzen,  Dresden  and  Leipsic  (see  the  articles, 
and  RuMttan-Otrman  War)^  stripped  the  king  of 
Saxony  (^  his  newly  acquired  territories.  The 
king  himself  was  twenty  months  a  prisoner  of  the 
allied  powers,  and  his  dominions  were  governed  by 
Russian  and  Prussian  authorities.  The  fate  of 
Saxony  was  long  a  subject  of  discussion  at  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna.  It  was  at  first  proposed  to  unite 
it  with  Prussia;  and  nothin^f  but  the  jealousy  of 
Austria  seems  to  have  saved  it  from  this  fate.  Its 
partition  was  finally  resolved  upon,  February,  1815, 
and  the  king  was  obliged  to  cede  more  than  half  of 
his  kingdom  to  Prussia.  This  cession  included  the 
whole  of  Lower  Lusatia,  part  of  Upper  Lusatia, 
the  circle  of  Wittenberg,  and  parts  of  those  of 
Meissen  and  Leipsic,  the  greater  part  of  Merseburg, 
&c.,  8160  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  875,578. 
After  the  long's  return  to  Dresden,  he  immediately 
turned  his  attention  to  a  system  of  public  credit, 
and  to  the  establishment  of  scientific  and  other  use- 
ful institutions.  By  the  partition.  Saxony  lost  all 
its  salt  works,  and  its  finest  grain  districts  and 
forests,  with  some  valuable  mining  districts,  but 
still  retains  the  most  populous  manufacturing  parts 
of  the  country,  with  the  rich  Freyberg  mines.  A 
prudent  policy  may  heal  the  wounds  she  has  re- 
ceived ;  but  her  independence  u  altogether  precari- 
ous. See  Politz*s  Hiatory  of  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony, 
and  Engelhardt's  Deter iption  of  Saxony,  in  Ger- 
man. 

SAXONY,  THE  PRUSSIAN  DUCHY  OF;  a 
province  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  chiefly  com- 
posed of  the  cessions  made  by  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony  to  Prussia,  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  in 
1815,  together  with  other  territories  north  of  An- 
halt  and  west  of  the  Elbe  and  Havel.  It  is  divided 
into  the  three  governments  of  Magdeburg,  Merse- 
burg and  Erfurt,  and  comprised,  in  18*28,  9653 
square  miles,  with  l,409«d^  inhabitants.  It  is 
very  productive. 

SAXON  SWITZERLAND;  a  name  which  has 
been  improperly  given,  for  about  thirty  years,  to 
the  eastern  part  of  the  circle  of  Meissen,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  on  the  Elbe.  It  is  a  group  of 
mountabs  of  sandstone,  with  valleys  and  rivers  of 
the  most  picturesque  character,  extending  from 
IJebethal  to  the  Bohemian  frontier,  about  twenty- 
four  nules  long,  and  equally  wide.  Some  of  the 
rocks  are  1800  feet  high.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  spots  on  earth,  and,  on  account  of  its 
vicinity  to  Dresden,  so  much  resorted  to  for  its 
treasures  of  art,  attracts  many  visitors  in  summer. 
(See  Qotiinger's,  Basse's  and  Lindau's  description.) 
The  name  is  improper,  because  the  region  does  not 


resemble  Switzerland,  even  in  miniature;  and  such 
comparisons  lower  the  object  compared. 

SAY,  Jean  Baptute,  a  distinguished  political 
economist,  ^vas  bom  at  Lyons  in  1767,  and  went  to 
Paris  at  an  early  period  of  the  revolution,  occupv> 
ing  himself  with  literature.  He  was  subsequently 
one  of  the  establishers  of  the  Dhade  {Revue)  Phi- 
loaophiqMe,  with  which  he  was,  however,  connected 
but  a  short  time.  In  1799,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  tribunate,  but  being  removed  by  Napoleon,  de- 
clined subsequent  offers  of  office  from  him,  devoting 
himself  entirely  to  his  literary  labours.  His  chief 
works  are  his  TVaite  (TEconomie  politique  (5th  ed.» 
3  vols.,  1826),  transUted  into  English  by  C.  R. 
Prinsep,  and  lus  Court  complet  tTEeonomie  politique 
pratique  (4  vols.,  1829).  (See  PoKtieal  Econon^.) 
The  third  edition  of  his  Cattchisme  «rEeonomie  piH" 
itique  appeared  in  1826.  One  of  his  most  ingemous 
works  is  Le  petit  Volume  contenant  quelquea  Aper^- 
cut  dee  Hommee  etdela  Societe  ( 1827).  His  statin- 
tical  treatises,  Dc  VAngUterreet  dea  Anglaie  (1815), 
and  Dea  Canaux  de  Navigation  dona  FEtat  aetuel 
de  la  France,  are  also  esteemed.  Say  died  in  Novem- 
ber, 1832. 

SBIRRI.  In  Italy,  particularly  in  the  Statea 
of  the  Church,  there  were  formerly  certain  police 
officers,  with  a  military  organization,  who  were 
called  by  this  name.     They  were  abolished  in  1809. 

SCABIOUS  (acabioaa) ;  an  extensive  genus  of 
plants,  belonging  chiefly  to  Europe  and  the  coun- 
tries about  the  Mediterranean.  The  stems  are  her- 
baceous,and  the  flowers  are  united  in  heads  at  the 
extremities  of  the  stems  and  branches,  and  resemble 
compound  flowers.  <S.  aucciaa  is  remarkable  for 
having  the  root  suddenly  tnincated,  and  as  if  bitten 
olf ;  whence  the  name  of  deviPa  bit  b  applied  to  it. 

SCiEVOLA.     See  Muciua. 

SC  AGGER  AC  (i.  e.  Scagena  reef);  a  sand-bank, 
which  extends  from  cape  Skagen,  on  the  northern 
part  of  Denmark,  a  great  way  into  the  sea,  on  which 
account  a  large  coal  fire  is  constantly  kept  up  there 
in  the  winter  nights,  as  a  mark  for  ships  to  avoid 
it.  For  this  purpose,  in  the  year  1752,  a  new  tower, 
sixty-four  feet  high,  was  erected  opposite  to  this 
sand-bank,  on  .the  spot  where  the  former  light- 
house stood,  which  had  been  demolished  by  the 
violence  of  the  sea.  The  Scaggerac  sea  forms  the 
communication  between  the  German  ocean  and  the 
Cattegat.     See  Baltic  Sea, 

SCAGLIOLA:  a  mixture  of  fine  gypsum  and 
powdered  selenite  (pietra  apecciare),  made  into  a 
paste  with  glue,  and  serving  to  form  paintings  of  m 
stony  hardness.  The  process  is  as  follows: — Upon 
a  tablet  of  white  stucco  (consisting  of  this  gypsum 
paste),  the  outlines  of  the  work  designed  are  traced 
with  a  sharp  instrument,  and  the  cavities  thus  made 
are  filled  up  with  successive  layers  of  paste,  of  the 
same  composition,  but  coloured.  The  applioatioo 
of  the  different  layers  is  continued  until  all  the  va- 
rieties and  shades  of  colour  required  are  produced, 
and  the  surface  of  the  whole  is  then  polished. 
ScagUola  work  has  the  advantage  over  mosaic  of 
being  susceptible  of  the  greatest  posuble  varietv  of 
colouring,  and,  from  the  sameness  of  its  material,  of 
forming  a  more  compact  mass,  so  that  the  paintinf^ 
can  receive  a  higher  polish;  by  which  means  the 
colours  are  better  preserved.  The  invention  of  this 
process  is  ascribed  to  Ouido  del  Conte,  or  Faasi 
(1584 — 1649^,  an  ingenious  mason  of  Cari,  near  Cor- 
reggio,  in  Lombardy.  But  we  have  some  andeut 
specimens  (as  the  Hian  tables)  in  white  stucco;  and 
inscriptions  of  the  middle  ages  show  that  the  mi  i 
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was  never  lost.  In  Bologna,  such  works  continued 
to  be  made  from  ancient  times,  vrith  glue  prepared 
from  parchment,  like  that  of  the  ancients.  Goido's 
scagiiola  is  a  complete  imitation  of  marble.  Anni- 
hal  Griffoni,  his  pupil,  imitated  small  pictures,  en- 
gravings, and  oil  pdntings,  in  scagliola.  Giovanni 
Gravignani,  who  represented  the  rarest  sorts  of  mar- 
hie  intersected  with  figures,  carried  the  art  still 
further.  The  true  object  of  these  works,  however, 
IS  the  imitation  of  marble.  There  are  some  fine 
specimens  of  scagliola  in  the  gallery  at  Florence,  by 
Paolini 

SCALDS,  OR  SKALDS,  like  the  rhapsodists  of 
ancient  Greece  and  the  bards  of  the  Celtic  tribes, 
were  al  once  the  poets  and  historians  of  the  Scan. 
dinaviaa  race,  the  Icelanders,  Danes,  Norwegians. 
They  sang  the  praises  of  the  gods,  and  celebrated 
the  ezplofts  of  the  national  heroes.  (See  Northern 
JfytAoftmr,  Edda,  So^jfos,  and  Scam^Hovian  Litera- 
fare.)  The  scalds  were  the  companions  and  chroni- 
ders  of  the  chiefs,  whom  they  accompanied  to  bat- 
tle, and  at  whose  court  they  resided  in  time  of  peace. 
A  «crcd  character  was  attached  to  them,  and  they 
performed  the  oAee  of  ambassadors  between  hostile 
tribes.  They  were  often  richly  revrarded  for  their 
aongs,  and  even  married  the  daughters  of  princes. 
A  regular  succession  of  the  order  was  perpetuated, 
and  a  list  of  290  of  the  most  distinguished  in  the 
three  northern  kingdoms,  from  the  reign  of  Ragner 
Lodbrok  to  that  of  Valderaar  IL,  is  still  preserved 
in  ^e  Icelandic  language,  among  whom  are  several 
crowned  heads  and  distinguished  warriors  of  the 
heroic  age.  See  Wheaton's  HiMtory  nf  the  North- 
ava. 

SCALE;  a  aMtfaematical  instranent,  containing 
several  lines,  drawn  on  wood,  brass,  silver,  Ike., 
and  variously  divided,  according  to  the  purposes  it 
is  intended  to  serve ;  whence  it  receives  various  de- 
nooBtnations,  as  the  plain  scale,  diagonal  scale,  plot- 
ting scale,  Qunter's  scale,  Sic 

SCALE  (from  the  Latin  seola);  the  name  given 
•t  first  to  the  arrangement  made  by  Guido  of  the 
mx  syllables,  ut,  re,  mi,  t^  sol,  la;  also  called  oo- 
antf.  The  word  ieale  is  likewise  used  to  signify  a 
aeries  of  sounds,  risiiig  or  falling  from  any  given 
pitch  or  toae,  to  the  greatest  practicable  distiuice, 
through  such  intermediate  dcwrees  as  are  determined 
by  the  laws  of  music.     See  Tome. 

8CALIOBR,  Jouoa  CiVSAB.  The  history  of 
this  ealebrated  scholar  is  involved  in  some  obscur- 
ity,  through  his  vanity.  According  to  his  own 
story,  he  was  deaeended  from  the  celebrated  house 
of  the  Scaligers  (Scalas),  princes  of  Verona,  and 
was  bom  at  the  castle  of  Riva,  on  lake  Garda, 
becaaie  a  page  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  whom 
he  served  in  war  and  peace  for  seventeen  years, 
then  received  a  pension  from  the  duke  of  Ferrara, 
studied  at  Bologna,  commanded  a  squadron  under 
the  French  vicerov,  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
natural  law,  and  m  1525,  accompanied  the  bishop 
of  Agen  to  his  diocese  in  France,  where  he  settled. 
This  account  found  credit  with  some  learned  men, 
aaaong  whom  was  De  Thou,  the  friend  andadmirer 
of  his  son  Joseph ;  but  others,  even  in  his  own  day, 
aa,  for  instance,  Sctopfnus,  ridiculed  it,  and  treated 
it  aa  wholly  or  mainly  fabulous.  According  to 
Tiraboschi,  Scaliger  was  the  son  of  Benedetto  Bor- 
done,  a  Paduan,  who  carried  on  the  trade  of  a  mini- 
ature painter  in  Venice,  and  received  the  name 
Mim  Seals  either  firom  the  sign  or  the  situation  of 
hia  shop.  Scaliger  resided  in  Veniee  or  Padua  till 
hia  forty  second  year,  occupied  with  study  and 


the  practice  of  medicine,  and  published  some 
works  under  the  liame  of  Giulio  Bordone.  Either 
some  promise,  or  the  hope  of  bettering  his  con- 
dition, induced  him  to  remove  to  Agen,  where  be 
passed  the  rest  of  his  days.  In  15^,  he  appears 
not  to  have  formed  any  such  design  of  giving  him- 
self out  as  a  descendant  of  that  princely  family,  for 
he  was  then  styled,  in  his  act  of  naturalization, 
Jmlius  Casttr  delta  Scala  di  Bordone,  doctor  of  me- 
dicine, of  Verona  in  Italy.  He  must,  however,  have 
appeared  with  some  distinction  in  Agen,  as  in  1530, 
he  married  a  young  lady  of  a  rich  and  noble  family 
there.  It  was  from  this  period  that  he  began  to 
assert  his  princely  descent,  without  furnishing  any 
proof  of  the  truth  of  his  pretensions.  But  his  name 
acquired  celebrity  by  his  writings,  which  gave  him 
a  high  rank  among  the  scholars  of  his  age,  although 
his  arrogance  made  many  enemies.  The  boldness 
and  fre^om  of  some  of  his  works  rendered  his  faith 
suspected ;  but  he  died  a  good  Catholic,  Oct.  21, 
1558,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Scali- 
ger was  certainly  a  man  of  uncommon  abUities ;  and 
although  he  was  one  of  the  late-learned,  yet  few 
men  have  surpassed  him  in  erudition.  He  had  a 
povrerful  memory,  and  an  active  mind ;  he  thought 
boldly,  if  not  always  logically.  Of  his  physical 
works  we  may  mention  lus  Exereitatiomm  exoteri- 
canon  Liber  quintus  decimus  de  SubtiHtate  ad  Car- 
danmn  (Paris,  1557),  Commentaries  on  the  Work  of 
Hippocrates  De  Ineomniie  (1538),  and  a  work  upon 
the  treatises  of  Theophrastus  and  Aristotle  on 
Plants,  and  of  the  latter  on  Animals,  with  a  trans- 
lation.  As  a  philologist  he  wrote  two  discourses 
against  the  Cieeronianug  of  Erasmus,  an  excellent 
work  on  the  Latin  language,  De  Causis  Linguee 
Latuue  Libri  xviii,  (Lyons,  1540;  Geneva,  1580^, 
the  first  philosophicid  treatise  on  this  subject.  His 
work  De  Arte  poetica  Libri  vii.  (Lyons,  1561  and 
1581)  gained  him  much  reputation,  but  displays 
more  grammatical  learning  than  poetical  imagination 
or  critical  spirit.  Modem  critics  do  not  accord  him 
the  same  praise  which  Lipuus,  Casaubon,  Vossius, 
Ike,  bestowed  on  him. 

SCALIGER,  JosBPH  Justus,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  bom  at  Agen  in  1540.  In  the  eleventh 
year  of  his  age  he  was  sent  to  Bordeaux,  where  he 
studied  the  Latin  language  for  several  years.  The 
plague  obliged  him  to  return  to  his  father,  who  re- 
quired him  to  compose  a  Latin  discourse  daily,  by 
which  means  he  soon  became  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  that  language.  After  the  death  of  his  fiither, 
he  went,  at  ue  age  of  nineteen,  to  Paris,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Greek.  Shutting 
himself  up  in  his  chamber,  he  read  Homer  and  the 
other  Greek  poets  and  prose  writers  with  such  in- 
dustry, that  in  the  course  of  two  years  he  had  read 
them  all.  He  next  studied  Hebrew  and  other  Ori- 
ental languages,  and  exerrised  himself  in  poetical 
compositions  in  the  classical  languages,  having  al- 
ready, in  his  sixteenth  year,  written  a  tragedy  in 
Latin.  He  then  for  some  time  led  an  unsettled 
life,  of  which  we  have  no  particular  account.  His 
conversion  to  Protestantism  doubtless  prevented 
his  advancement  in  France ;  but,  in  1503,  he  was 
made  professor  of  polite  literature  at  Leyden,  where 
he  died  in  1609.  He  had  the  character  of  a  scholar, 
absorbed  entirely  in  his  books,  and  paying  little 
attention  to  the  common  affairs  of  life,  so  tiiat  he 
never  was  rich ;  yet  he  refused  several  presents  of 
money,  sent  him  by  distinguished  men,  out  of  res- 
pect to  his  talents  and  learning.  He  was  never 
Boarried.    In  regard  to  pride  and  arrogance^  he  waa 
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litUe  inferior  to  his  father,  whose  tales  respecting 
the  origin  of  his  family  he  endeavoured  to  confirm. 
He  was  also  remarkable  for  his  asperity  and  con- 
temptuous tope  towards  his  adversaries.  He  boasted 
that  he  knew  thirteen  languages ;  and  he  was  so 
entirely  immersed  in  his  studies,  that  he  would  pass 
whole  days  in  his  chamber  without  eating.  Of  his 
nimierous  works,  the  treatise  De  Emendatione  Tern- 
porum  (Paris,  1563 ;  Geneva,  1609)  is  one  of  th« 
most  important.  In  this  learned  work,  he  gave  the 
firstcomplete  and  scientific  chronological  system,  and 
for  these  labours,  and  his  discovery  of  the  Julian  pe- 
riod, deserves  to  be  called  the  founder  of  this  science. 
Many  errors  which  were  exposed  by  Petavius  and 
others,  he  corrected  in  the  Theaaunu  Teaqtorum, 
compUetent  Suseini  Pamphili  Chronioon,  (Amster- 
dam, 1658^.  His  annotations  to  Theocritus,  Non- 
nus,  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Propeftius,  Seneca  (trage- 
dies), Varro,  Aasonius,Fe8tus,are  characterised  by 
an  excessive  subtilty,  and  too  great  freedom  in  re- 
gard to  the  text  of  the  authors.  His  PoenuUa  have 
Uttle  poetical  merit ;  his  Epittolct  are  more  valuable. 
On  the  whole,  Joseph  Scaliger  had  less  genius  than 
his  fiither,  but  more  learning  and  accuracy. 

SCALPING;  a  barbarous  custom,  among  In- 
dian warriors,  of  taking  off  their  enemies'  scalps 
with  the  hair  on.  These  are  preserved  as  trophies 
of  victory. 

SOAMANDER ;  a  small  stream  in  Asia  Minor, 
which  has  acquired  celebrity  from  the  songs  of  Ho- 
mer, according  to  whom  it  was  called  by  the  gods, 
XamthuM,  It  runs  through  the  plains  of  Troy,  and 
receives  the  Simois,  another  small  stream  mentioned 
by  Homer.  The  Homeric  account,  that  one  of  its 
sources  was  warm  and  the  other  cold,  has  been  con- 
firmed by  modem  travellers. 

SCAMMON  Y  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  root 
of  a  species  of  eomcoUmtiu  (C  »eanuiumid)y  which 
grows  wild  in  Syria,  and  other  parts  of  the  Levant. 
This  juiee  is  obtained,  in  the  lattor  part  of  the 
spring,  by  making  incisions  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  root,  and  placing  shells  or  cups  to  receive  the 
milky  fluid  which  exudes ;  twice  a  day  the  portion 
f  unushed  by  each  root  is  collected  and  dried  in  the 
sun.  The  purest  scammony  is  pfocmed  in  this 
manner,  but  such  b  rardiy  exported.  The  scam- 
mony of  commerce  is  merely  the  expressed  juice  of 
the  entire  roots,  sometimes  even  mixed  with  that 
of  the  stems  and  leaves,  and  evaporated  to  the  oon- 
sistenoe  of  a  solid  extract.  It  is  of  two  kinds — ^the 
Aleppo^  which  is  the  best,  and  the  Smjrma,  which 
is  ii^erior ;  both  collected  respectively  m  the  vid^ 
nity  of  those  two  cities.  Scammony  has  been 
known  from  a  very  ancient  period  ;  it  is  mentioned 
by  Hippocrates,  and  many  peculiar  virtues  were 
attributed  to  it  at  that  time ;  now  it  is  considered 
only  as  an  active  purgative,  and  as  such  is  still  much 
in  use.  The  dose  varies  from  two  to  twelve  grains, 
according  to  age,  sex,  or  temperament.  The  root 
of  the  phint  is  thick,  fleshy  and  tapering,  three  or 
four  feet  in  length,  by  thr^  or  four  indies  in  dia^ 
meter ;  it  gives  out  one  or  several  slender  climbing 
stems,  provided  with  triangular,  arrow-shaped  leaves; 
the  flowers  are  large,  white,  or  slightly  purplish,  dis- 
posed, two  or  thiee  together,  upon  a  common  axil- 
lary peduncle.  Jalap  is  also  the  root  of  a  spedes  of 
eomvohmhu.     See  Jalap, 

SCANDALUM  MAGNATUM,  in  English  law, 
denotes  a  wrong  done  to  high  personages  of  the 
land,  as  prelates,  dukes,  marquisses,  eark,  barons, 
and  other  nobles ;  and  also  the  chancellor,  treasurer, 
derk  of  the  privy  seal,  steward  of  the  house,  jus- 


tice of  one  bench  or  other,  and  other  great  officers 
of  the  realm,  by  false  news,  or  false  messages, 
whereby  debates  and  discord  between  them  and  tlic 
commons,  or  any  scandal  to  their  persons,  niiglit 
arise.  For  slanders  of  this  kind,  though  such  as 
would  not  be  actionable  in  the  case  of  common  per- 
sons, redress  is  provided  by  many  old  statutes. 

SCANDERBEG  (i.  e.  Alexander  Bey),  prince  of 
Albania,  whose  proper  name  was  George  Castriotto, 
son  of  John,  prince  of  that  country,  was  bom  in 
1404.    Being  given  by  his  father  as  a  hostage  to 
sultan  Amurath  II.,  he  wva  educated  in  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  wa.4 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops,  with  the 
tiUe  of  sangiac.     After  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
1432,  he  formed  the  design  of  possessing  himself  of 
his  prindpality ;  and,  having  accompanied  the  Tur- 
kish army  to  Hungary,  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  Hunniades  to  desert  to  the  Christians.     This 
design  he  put  into  execution ;  and  having  ascended 
the  throne  of  his  fathers,  he  renounced  the  Moham^ 
medan  religion.     A  long  warfare  followed;  but, 
although  frequently  obliged  to  retire  to  the  fittt- 
nesses  of  mountains,  he  always  renewed  his  assaults 
upon  the  first  favourable  occasion,  until  the  sultan 
proposed  terms  of  peace  to  him,  which  were  accep- 
ted. The  Venetians  having  entered  into  a  war  with 
Mohammed  II.,  induced  Scanderbeg  to  renounce 
his  treaty  with  the  sultan.     He  obtained  repeated 
victories  over  the  Turkish  generals,  and  saved  his 
own  capital,  although  invested  by  an  army  com- 
manded by  Alohammed  himself.    He  was  at  length 
carried  off  by  sickness,  at  Lissa,  in  the  Venetian 
territories,  in  1467,  in  his  slxty-thiid  year.      His 
death  was  soon  followed  by  the  submission  of  Alba- 
nia to  the  Turkish  dominion.    When  the  Turks 
took  Lissa,  they  dug  up  his  bones,  of  which  they 
formed  amulets,  to  transfer  his  courage  to  them- 
selves, 

SCANDINAVIA ;  the  andent  name  of  the  re- 
gion now  comprehending  the  three  northern  king- 
doms, Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  The  iahe- 
hitants  were  kziown  to  the  andent  nations  of  the 
south  of  Europe  only  by  vague  rumour.  Tadtus 
mentions  the  Suiones  (Swedes)  as  a  naval  people. 
Pliny  notices  a  peninsula  callea  Nerigom  (Norway, 
in  Swedish,  Noripe,  Danish,  Norge).  Blany  sup- 
pose Iceland  to  be  the  Thde  of  the  classic  writers. 
The  name  Danes  is  first  found  in  Gregory  of  Tours, 
in  the  sbcth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Sweden, 
Norway,  Denmark,  and  Jutland  were  inhabited,  in 
the  earliest  times,  by  people  of  the  Teutonic 
stock,  and  nomads  of  Finish  descent.  According  to 
Rask,  Magnussen,  Miintor,  and  others,  the  Scandi- 
navians  and  the  people  of  south  Germany  have  a 
common  origin  with  the  Indun,  Persian,  and  Pelas- 
gian  tribes.  B.  C.  100,  the  natives  of  Jutland  and 
SleswidE  became  formidable  to  the  Romans,  under 
the  name  of  Cmbri.  About  A.  D.  250,  oommenee 
the  fiibulous  accounts  of  Odin,  Othin,  or  Woden. 
Till  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  Scandinavia 
was  litUe  known ;  but  the  bold  expeditions  of  the 
natives  into  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  Eu. 
rope,  and  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  among  then 
about  the  year  1000,  shed  light  on  this  region.  At 
this  period  the  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia  were  di. 
vided  into  hordes*  like  the  Tartars.  In  the  mnth 
and  tenth  centuries,  these  tribes  enjoyed  a  golden 
age  of  piracy.  By  the  western  historians,  they  were 
spoken  of  under  the  titie  of  Detrnt  and  Normamt:  in 
the  English  annals  of  that  period,  under  the  naoM 
oi  EtiaUrlings  ;  the   Russians  called  them  Varan* 
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and  tlie  HispAno-Arabic  writers,  Mantchoot, 
From  S\reden,  Norway,  the  Danish  islands,  from 
Jutland  and  Slctwick,  the  rude  adventurers  sailed  to 
near  and  distant  harbours,  within  and  without  the 
Baltic,  to  Novgorod,  Kiev,  and  Plotzk,  to  England, 
Srotland,  Ireland,  Holland,  Germany, France,  Spain, 
and  Italy ;  sometimes  they  only  plundered  and  des- 
troyed, and  sometimes  founded  new  states.  See 
WheatoB  8  Hktory  of  the  Northman,  and  the  article 
Aonamn. 

SeamtHmmnam,  or  Old  None  LUeroture^  includes 
the  literature  of  the  people  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Icx-Iandy  before  their  conversion  to  Christianity.    It 
goes  hack  as  ftr  as  the  earliest  history  of  the  north, 
and  eomet  down  to  the  period  when  the  last  traces 
of  hcttthenism  disappeared.     It  is  of  great  impor- 
tanee,  both  to  Germany  and  England ;  for,  as  they 
ywere  converted  to  Christianity  much  sooner  than 
the  Scandinavians,  they  retain  no  literary  monu- 
ments  of  their  heathen  period.     The  old  Norse  li- 
termtm  has  preserved  to  us  not  only  the  old  versi- 
fication pecidiar  to  all  nations  of  Teutonic  origin, 
and  &tinct  from  that  of  all  the  other  western  na- 
tions, but  also  a  mytholo^  which,  rude  as  it  is, 
approarhes,  in  the  rieh  invention  which  it  displays, 
to  the  nnythology  of  Greece.     Not  only  the  poetry, 
and  mythology,  bat  likewise  the  history,  the  anti- 
quitiea,  of  which  the  Runic  monuments  (see  Runes) 
are  the    principal,   and    the    existing    collections 
of  lawa»  afford  rich  materials  for  the  knowledge 
of  the   p^an   period  of  the  northern  countries. 
Jttliua  Cesar,  Lucan,  and  Tacitus  furnished  some 
slight  hints  on  the  character  of  the  Scandinavian 
mythology.     In  the  eighth  century,  native  authors 
appeared,  who  rescued  the  traditions  of  the  past 
from  oblinon.     The  Lombard,  Paulus  Diaconus, 
the  first  of  these  authors  remaining  (about  the 
end  of  the  eighth  century),  gives  us,  from  the 
traifitions    of  his  own    countrymen,  a    dialogue 
between  the  deities  Woden  and  Frea  (Odin  and 
Freya).    A  war  had  broken  out,  as  he  relates, 
between  the  Wimles  and  Wandeles.     The  latter 
prayed  to  their  god  Woden  for  assistance  and  vie- 
tory ;  Woden  replied,  that  he  would  give  the  victory 
to  the  party  which  he  should  first  see  on  the  rising 
of  the  son.     But  the  leaders  of  the  Winiles,  Ibor 
and  Ayo  (Agiojj,  who  by  Sazo  are  called  Ebbo  and 
Aggo,  had  an  ingenious  mother,  named  Gambara, 
who  was  related  to  the  gods,  and  whose  counsel 
was  esteemed  by  all  the  people.     She  went  to 
Odin's  wife,  Frea  (Frejra,  or  more  properly  Frigga), 
and  solicited  victory  for  her  countrymen  and  sub- 
jects, the  Wmiles.     Frigga  advised  that  all  the 
women  of  the  Winiles  should  station  themselves, 
at  sunrise,  with  their  husbands,  opposite  to  the 
place  whence  Odin  was  accustomed  to  look  to  the 
ea«t;  and,   in  order  that  he  might  immediately 
notice  them,  she  directed  that  they  should  draw 
thetr  long:  hair  over  their  feces,  so  as  to  make  it 
resemble  a  thick  beard.     The  advice  was  followed, 
and  the  bearded  females  immediately  struck  the  eye 
of  Woden,  who  suddenly  exclaimed,  "Who  are 
those  long-beards?"     This  was  what  Frigga  ex- 
pected;  and,  as  it  was  an  ancient  custom  that  a 
person  who  gave  a  name  to  a  child,  a  hero,  or  a 
nation,  should  give  them  a  present,  Frigga  cried, 
"  They  are  the  Winiles;  and,  as  you  have  given 
them  another  name,  it  is  your  dutv  to  give  thf.m  a 
present:   therefore  give  them  victory."    It  was 
agreed:   and  from  that  time,  the  Winiles  Wl^re 
allied  ton^^anU  (whence  Lcmhard»\     That  the 
naote  of  the  people  is  founded  on  their  long  beards 


is  mentioned  by  early  auth^MSs-Isidorus  Hispa* 
lensis,  who  died  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh 
century,  as  the  general  belief.    Moreover,  the  days 
of  the  week  must  have  been  named  in  very  early 
times,   after  the  gods   Tyr,  Woden,   Thor,  and 
Freya;  for  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  their  names 
had  became  so  well  settled,  that  when  he  gave 
new  names  to  the  months,  he  did  not  venture  to 
dt#r  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week.     Adam 
of  Bremen  (who  died  in  1076),  in  his  book  De 
Situ  RegneruM  aepteninomaHum,  gives  an  account 
of  the   Swedes,   when  they  were  yet,  in   part, 
heathens,  of  the  temple  of  the  gods  at  Upsal,  and 
of  the  gods  Thor,  Woden,  and  Frey  (whom  he 
calls  I^cco).   He  shows  how  they  are  represented, 
but  this  is  neariy  all.     Saxo  Grammaticus,  a  Dane, 
was  distinguisheid,  in  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth 
century.   His  sixteen  books  of  the  Historia  Daniea 
are  a  remarkable  phenomenon.    Using  the  language 
of  the  Roman  classics,  and  skilled  alike  in  verse 
and  prose,  he  takes  a  course  peculiar  to  himself. 
The  novelty  of  his  subjects,  the  obscurity  of  his 
sources,  the  wonderful  character  of  his  stories,  the 
charms  of  his  style,  produce  a  great  efiect.    Samund 
Frode  (died  1133),  Are  Erode  (died  about  1148), 
and  Snorre  Sturleson  (murdered  in  1241),  are  also 
writers  of  much  merit     Till  the  invention  of  the 
art  of  printing,  little  was  known  of  the  literature 
of  Scandinavia  in  the  rest  of  Europe.     The  first 
important  light  shed  on  it  was  by  Amgrim  Jonson's 
discovery  of  a  parchment  manuscript  of  the  prose 
Edda,  that  is,  of  the  younger  Edda,  composed  by 
Snorre   Sturleson.     In  September,  1628,  Jonson 
sent  to  the  celebrated  physician  Ole  Worm  (Ohms 
Wormius)  this  manuscript,  now  preserved  in  the 
library  ot  the  university  at  Copenhagen,  with  its 
appendix,  the  Scallda.     Ten  years  later,  another 
Icelander,  Bryngulf  Svenson,  discovered  a  second 
parchment  manuscript  of  the  prose  Edda,  and  also 
a  parchment  manuscript  of  the   poetical  Edda. 
(See  Edda.)  Both  were  placed  in  the  royal  library 
at  Copenhagen.     In  the  year  1665,  Peter  Resen, 
or  Resenius,  published  specimens  of  the  poetical 
Edda,  and  the  whole  prose  Edda.     The  specimens 
of  the  poetical  part  are  entitled  Eihica  OtAtrn  pan 
Edda  Samundi  vocata  Haavamaal,  ana  cani  ejuidem 
Appendice  appeliata  Ruma  CmpUule  a  multit  exop- 
tata,  Hune  tandem  Islandice  et  Latme  m  huxm  pro- 
ducta  eet  per  Petrum  Jok.  Reeemum  (Copenhagen, 
1665) ;  2.  Philoiophki  Antiquieeima  Norvego-Dmica 
dicta  Wolutpa,  qwt  eat  para  Edda  Samundi,  Eddd 
Snorrouie  non  brevi  antiquioriaf  Islandice  et  Latine 
pubHei  Juris  primum  facta  a  Petro  Jok,  Resenio 
(Copenhagen,  A.  D.  1665,  4  sheets,  4to),  with  the 
variations  in  the  text  from  the  royal  and  Nolde 
copy,  and  a  Latin  translation,  by  Stephen  Olai,  an 
Icelander.     The  prose  Edda  bears  the  following 
title:  Edda  Islandorum  anno  Chr,  MCCXV.  Is^ 
landiee  conscripta  per  Snorronem  Sturla,  Islandia 
Nomophylacem,  nunc  primum  Islandice,  Danice  et 
Latine  ex  antiqms    eodicibus  MSS,   BibHotheae 
Regis  et  aUorum  in  Lucem  prodii  opera  et  studio 
Petri  Johannis  ResenU,  etc.  (Copenhagen,  1665). 
The  text  is  founded  chiefly  on  the  manuscript  of 
Stephen  Stephanius,  who  med  1650,  collated  with 
other  copies.      The  various  readings  are  drawn 
from  the  royal  copy  and  that  of  Worm.   The  Latin 
version  is  by  Magnus  Olai  (1629),  with  extracts 
from  a  later  and  more  accurate  translation,  by 
Stephen  Olai,  of  1646.     Neither  of  the  Latin  trans, 
lations,  however,  extends  further  than  to  the  68th 
Damisaga,     But  a  Latin  translation  from  the  69tU 
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to  the  78th  and  but  Damstaga  (ten  fiible*,  which 
comprehend  the  Germtn  tales  of  the  Nibelungen), 
waa  prepared  afterwards  by  Thormod  Torfitiu 
(bom  1686,  died  at  Copenhagen  1719).  In  the 
sixty-eight  DamuagoM  is  unfolded  the  entire 
mythology  of  the  north.  The  story  of  the  char- 
acters and  achievements  of  the  gods  is  introduced 
by  a  fiction,  relating  how  Oylis,  the  king  of 
Sweden,  undertook  a  journey  to  the  Asers  (gods), 
to  learn  from  their  own  mouths  their  nature  and 
la¥rB.  He  received  from  the  eldest  of  the  gods  an 
account  of  the  beginning  of  the  world,  the  primi- 
tive  giant  Ymir,  and  the  sons  of  Bor,  the  origin  of 
men,  the  giant  Niorwi,  the  creation  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  the  celestial  bridge  of  Bifrost,  the  building 
of  the  dty  of  the  gods,  the  dwar&,  the  holy  places 
of  the  gods,  and  the  ash-tree  of  YgdraisQ,  the 
dwellings  of  tiie  gods,  the  origin  of  the  wind, 
of  summer  and  winter,  and  finally  of  all  the  Asers, 
and  their  mysterious  history.  But  this  is  only  the 
first  part  of  this  Edda.  The  other  (Annar  partur 
Eddu)  treats  of  the  names  of  the  gods,  and  of  all 
the  synonyms  and  circumlocutions  admissible  in 
poetry,  in  alphabetical  order,  a  genuine  northern 
Gradus  ad  PamoMnam,  It  hn  since  appeared  that 
there  is  still  a  third  part  of  this  Edda,  containing 
the  rules  for  one  hundred  different  kinds  of  verse, 
and  entitled  H6iiaUd,  ChmtM  metrica.  Unfortu- 
nately (at  least  this  was  the  story  about  thirty 
years  ago),  nearly  the  whole  edition  of  the  work  of 
Resen  was  burnt ;  only  six  copies  were  saved,  and 
the  library  of  the  university  of  Gottingen  procured 
one  of  them  for  100  ducats.  But,  whether  this 
account  is  true  or  not,  the  Edda  of  Resen  is  a 
great  literary  curiosity.  Notwithstanding  these 
rich  materials,  to  whidi  Thomas  Bartholin  made 
extensive  additions  of  old  Norse  songs,  in  his  work 
AniiquitatuM  Damcarum  Lihri  tre»  (Copenhagen, 
1669),  a  century  elapsed  before  this  new  and  wild 
mythology  produced  any  considerable  excitement 
in  Scandinavia  and  Germany.  Before  the  time  of 
Resen,  the  lovers  of  northern  antiquities  had 
received  from  Ole  Worm  his  Runic  Monuments, 
in  six  books  (1643);  from  Stephen  Stephanius,  a 
new  edition,  and  full  commentary  on  Saxo  Gram- 
maticus  (1644);  fnm  Olaus  Verelius,  the  Hertfa- 
rarsaga  (1672),  and  the  Bmographia  Sctaidiea 
(1675).  Scheffer's  UptaUa  Antiqua  (in  1666, 
about  the  time  of  Resen)  afforded  ittteresting 
views  of  the  doctrines  and  worship  of  the  north, 
and  Rudbeck,  in  his  AtUmtica  (1689),  excited  sur- 
prise  for  a  time.  Goranson,  a  Swede,  commenced, 
in  1746,  a  new  edition  of  the  prose  Edda,  and,  in 
1750,  of  the  VSiuqHu.  About  the  same  time, 
Gottfried  Schtitie,  a  patriotic  German,  wrote 
Apologies  for  the  ancient  Tribes  of  Germany  and 
the  North.  The  result  of  Griiter's  researches  into 
the  manuscripts  containing  remains  of  old  northern 
literature  in  the  library  of  the  university  at  Halle, 
was  a  collection  called  Northern  Fiowers  (Leipsic, 
1789,  by  Graff),  ffis  Bragur  stimulated  the 
learned,  particularly  of  Germany  and  Denmark,  to 
further  investigations.  A  new  spur  was  given  to 
the  study  of  Scandinavian  literature  by  a  rifaci- 
mento  of  the  Nibehmgadied^  by  Hagen,  in  1807, 
pfesenting  the  same  matter  in  a  German  and  Chris- 
tian  form,  which  the  long  expected  second  part  of 
the  poetic  Edda  was  to  have  given  in  a  northern 
and  heathen  form;  and  the  appearance,  at  length, 
of  an  Icelandic  grammar  and  a  dictionary  by  Rask. 
The  principal  subsequent  publications  on  this  sub- 
ject are  the  commentary  on  the  collective  tongs  of 


the  Edda~2>iM  etldre  Edda  (1821—23.  4  vols.), 
by  Finn  Magnusen,  the  comprehensive  examioation 
of  all  the  historical  and  poetical  traditions  of  the 
north,  by  Erasmus  Miiller,  in  his  Sagabtbiiothek 
(1817—20,  3  vols.),  and  his  work  On  the  Rise  and 
Decay  of  Icelandic  Historiography,  with  an  Ap- 
pendix on  the  Nationality  of  the  old  Norse  Poemn, 
transUted  by  Sander  (Copenhagen,  1815).  The 
investigation  of  the  Runes  (q.  v.)  have  also  been  of 
much  interest.  The  old  northern  sagas,  or  heroic 
tales,  which  were  translated  into  Danish,  and  pub- 
lished from  the  Icelandic  manuscripts,  by  C.  Chr. 
Rafia,  secretary  of  the  society  of  Scandinavian  lite- 
rature (Copenhagen,  1821 — 24,  3  vols.)  are  of  four 
sorts — mytJiic,  mythico-historical,  historical,  and 
romantic.  These  traditions  are  mostly  of  Icelandic 
origin.  They  were  composed  by  monks,  and  written 
on  calfskin,  before  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
learned  Icelander,  Ame  Magnusen  Cdied  1730)  col- 
lected 1554  of  these  manuscripts,  and  left  by  his 
will  a  large  sum  for  their  publication.  This  fund 
led  professor  Rafii,  in  connexion  with  doctor  Bryn- 
julfon  (who  died  in  1827),  Egilson,  and  Gudmuns- 
Hon,  of  Iceland,  to  found  a  society  for  the  publica- 
tion of  old  Norse  manuscripts,  which  now  includes 
145  members.  (Professor  Rask  is  the  president.) 
Of  the  amended  text  of  the  Sagai  there  have  ap- 
peared three  editions;  one  in  Icelandic,  one  in 
Danish,  and  one  in  Latin:  the  title  of  the  last  is 
Seripta  hutorica  Ulandorum  de  Reims  GettU  vete- 
rum  BoreaUum,  Of  this  edition,  three  volumes 
had  appeared  in  1627,  which  contain  the  waga  of 
the  Norwegian  king  OUf  Trygveson,  and  other 
short  aagae.  See  Northern  Mythology ;  also  the 
work  of  Wheaton,  referred  to  above,  and  an  article 
on  Icelandic  Literature,  in  the  17th  number  of  the 
Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 

SCANIA.     See  Schonen, 

SCANNING  in  poetry ;  the  measuring  of  a  verfc 
by  feet,  in  order  to  see  whether  the  quantities  be 
duly  observed.  The  term  is  chiefly  used  in  regard 
to  Greek  and  Latin  verses.  Thus  a  hexameter 
verse  is  scanned  by  resolving  it  into  six  feet;  a 
pentameter,  by  resolving  it  into  five  feet,  kc 

SCAPE  GOAT,  in  Jewish  antiquities;  the 
goat  which  was  set  at  liberty  on  the  day  of  solemn 
expiation,  typically  to  bear  away  the  sins  of  the 
people. 

SCAPEMENT.     See  Watch  and  Cloeh  makwg, 

SCAPOLITE.  A  mineral  which  has  presented 
itself  under  a  great  Tvietv  of  aspects,  and  has 
hence  been  mistaken  as  affording,  in  its  varieties, 
the  foundation  of  several  new  species;  instances  of 
which  are  the  following*  Meiomte,  IHpgre,  Berg- 
wumite,  Wernerite^  Gabbronite,  Ehebergite^  an<t 
NuttaUite,  all  of  which  are  now  recognised  a$ 
coalescing  with  scapolite.  It  is  often  seen  in  well 
defined  cystals,  which  are  right,  square  prisma, 
terminated  at  one  or  both  extremities  by  four-sided 
pyramids.  The  length  of  the  prism  is  about  double 
its  diameter.  It  is  sometimes  truncated  on  it* 
lateral  edges,  and  thus  converted  into  an  octagonal 
prism ;  cleavage  not  very  distinct ;  fracture  imper- 
feet,  conchoidal,  uneven;  surface  of  the  prism 
sometimes  longitudinally  streaked;  lustre  vitreou*. 
inclining  to  resinous  upon  the  cleavage;  colour 
various  shades  of  white,  gray,  and  green;  occasion- 
ally, also,  red  or  purple;  transparent,  trmiui1ucnit« 
and  opaque;  brittle;  hardness  between  apatite  and 
feldspar;  specific  gravity,  2-6— 2-8.  The  massive 
varieties  are  columnar,  granular,  and  compart.  A* 
respects  some  of  the  varieties  which  gave  origin  to 
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the  names  above  mentioned, — Meionite  containa 
the  purest  and  most  transparent  varieties  of  the 
spedes  of  a  white  colour;  Dipyre  occurs  in  minute 
crjstals,  whose  form  is  scarcely  discernible,  and 
imbedded  in  a  steatitic  rock ;  Bergmanite  is  massive, 
fine-grained,  of  a  grayish,  greenish,  or  reddish  white 
colour;  Wemerite  is  in  crystals  doubly  terminated, 
of  a  greenlsh-gray  colour;  from  which  Nuttallite 
scarcely  differs,  except  that  the  crystals  have  a 
tinge  of  blue,  and  are  slightly  chatoyant.  The  fol- 
lowing results,  relative  to  the  chemical  composition 
of  scapolite,  were  obtained,  1.  by  Stromeyer,  from 
a  variety  of  Meionite  from  Monte  Somma;  and,  2. 
by  Nordenskiod,  from  the  scapolite  of  Finland: — 


SBez.                          (1.)  40-531 

(2.)  43«3 

Alunlne,                           337% 

35  43 

Ume,                                   34-949 

18-96 

PotiMli,«Bd  ft  little  toda,     l'B12 

000 

PnMox.inNi,                       0-183 

0-00 

Water,                                 0K).0 

1-03 

In  a  strong  heat,  before  the  blow-pipe,  scapolite 
melts  into  a  vesicular  glass,  and  intumesces  con- 
siderably; then  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  ice, 
and  does  not  melt  any  longer.  It  is  dissolved  by 
borax,  with  effervescence.  Meionite  is  met  with 
among  the  minerals  ejected  by  mount  Vesuvius. 
The  other  varieties  of  the  species  are  met  with  in 
primitive  mountains,  in  beds  of  iron  ore  or  lime- 
stone, and  are  generally  accompanied  by  augite  and 
hornblende. 

SCAPULA,  John,  the  author  of  a  valuable 
lexicon  of  the  Greek  language,  published  originally 
in  quarto,  in  1583,  which  has  since  gone  through  a 
variety  of  editions,  particularly  an  excellent  one 
from  the  Elzevir  press,  and  those  by  A.  &  J.  Dun- 
ran  (Glasgow,  1816,  2  vols.  4to.)  and  Major  (Lon- 
don, 18*20,  4to.).  Henry  Stephens  (q.  v.),  while 
completing  his  TAesoitncs,  having  employed  Scapula 
to  correct  the  press,  the  latter  secretly  abridged 
the  work.  The  dictionary,  thus  treacherously 
stolen,  mined  the  sale  of  that  of  his  employer. 

SCAPULARY  (scapM^riaoN);  part  of  a  monk's 
dress,  consisting  of  two  pieces  of  doth,  of  which 
one  covers  the  breast,  the  other  the  back.  With 
lay-brothers,  the  scapulary  only  reaches  to  the 
knee;  with  the  other  religious,  to  the  feet. 

SCARABEUS;  the  beetle  (q.  v.),  which  was 
held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Egyptians.  The  most 
celebrated,  and  that  which  is  alone  to  be  found  re- 
presented on  ancient  monuments,  is  the  tearabeu9 
mctT  of  naturalists.  This  is  seen  on  the  Isiac 
table,  and  is  frequent  among  hieroglyphics :  it  passed 
as  the  symbol  of  immortality,  and  as  the  emblem 
of  the  sun.  Another  species  was  consecrated  to 
I«is,  and  indicated  the  moon;  its  two  horns  resem- 
bling the  crescent  of  that  planet.  According  to 
Caylus,  the  Egyptians  gave  the  shape  of  the  scare- 
beus  to  their  amulets  or  rings.    'See  Hieroglffplda, 

SCARAMOUCH  (Ital.  scaromiiccM) ;  one  of 
the  grotesque  characters  of  the  Italian  stage,  which, 
about  1680,  took  the  place  of  the  old  Spanish  cap- 
tain, waa  dressed  entirely  in  black,  a  colour  com- 
monly worn  in  Naples  by  courtiers  and  magis- 
trales.  He  represented  the  swaggerer,  who  is 
finally  flogged  by  harlequin.  The  original  scara- 
moudi  was  a  person  named  Tiberius  Fiorelli,  a  na- 
tive of  Naples,  who  distinguished  himself  on  the 
stage  by  his  jests  and  his  skill  in  mimicry.  In 
Franee,  the  scaramouch  was  used  for  a  greater 
Variety  of  parts. 

SCARBOROUGH;  a  market  and  seaport  town 
of  England,  in  tke  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  forty 
miles  aorth.«ast  of  York,  and  217  north  of  Lon- 


don. It  is  a  place  of  considerable  tiade,  and  much 
frequented  for  its  mineral  waters,  warm  baths  and 
sea-bathing.  .  It  stands  in  the  recess  of  a  beautiful 
bay,  on  the  borders  of  the  German  ocean,  and  rising 
from  the  shore  in  the  form  of  an  ampiiitheatre. 
The  town  is  well  built;  the  principal  streets  spa- 
cious and  well  paved.  The  buildings  on  the  diff 
are  striking,  having  in  front  a  terrace  nearly  100 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sands.  An  iron  bridge  of 
four  arches,  seventy^one  feet  span  each,  supported 
by  stone  pillars  nearly  seventy  feet  high,  connects 
the  terrace  with  a  beautiful  promenade,  350  yards 
in  length,  leading  to  the  Spa,  and  in  full  view  of 
the  sea,  harbour,  town  and  castle.  The  plantations 
and  public  walks  are  agreeable;  and  an  elegant  as- 
sembly-room and  a  handsome  theatre  are  open  in 
summer  evenings.  The  rides  are  also  varied  and 
romantic  Scarborough  has  two  Episcopal  churches, 
an  Independent,  Baptist,  and  Roman  Catholic  cha- 
pel, a  meeting-house  for  Quakers,  and  two  for 
Methodists.  The  ruins  of  the  andent  castle  form 
a  very  picturesque  object,  and  g^eat  ornament  to 
the  town.  'The  promontory  on  whidi  they  stand 
rises  nearly  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  area  of  the  castle  contains  about  mneteen 
acres.  It  Mras  built  about  the  year  1136,  and  be- 
came the  scene  of  many  important  transactions  in 
English  history.  The  harbour  of  Scarborough  is 
commodious,  and  of  easy  access,  and  has  been  im- 
proved by  extensive  works.  The  present  pros- 
perity  of  Scarborough  is  chiefly  owing  to  its  mineral 
waters,  which  have  rendered  the  town  a  place  of 
fiishionable  resort  for  health  and  pleasure.  There 
are  two  wells,  saline  aperient,  and  chalybeate.  Po- 
puktion  in  1831,  8750. 

SCARFING;  a  particular  method  of  uniting 
two  pieces  of  timber  together  by  the  extremities, 
the  end  of  one  being  tapered  so  as  to  be  set  into 
the  other,  as  in  the  keel-pieces.  But  when  the 
ends  of  the  two  pieces  are  cut  square  and  put  to- 
gcg^er,  they  are  said  to  butt  to  one  another;  and 
when  another  piece  is  laid  on  and  fastened  to  both, 
as  is  the  case  in  all  the  frame  timbers,  this  is  called 
saafing  the  timbers;  and  half  the  piece  which 
fastens  the  two  timbers  together  is  reckoned  the 
length  of  the  scarf. 

SCARIFICATION,  in  surgery;  the  operation 
of  making  little  cuts  or  punctures  in  the  skin  by 
means  of  lancets  or  other  instruments,  particularly 
the  cupping  instrument. 

SCARLATTI,  Alessandro,  chapel-master  at 
the  Neapolitan  court,  bom  at  Naples,  1658,  was 
educated  at  Rome  under  Carissimi,  and,  after  resid- 
ing some  time  in  Germany  and  at  Rome,  passed  the 
last  years  of  bis  life  at  Naples,  where  he  died,  in 
1728.  The  Italians  called  him  the  pride  of  art 
and  the  first  of  composers.  Hasse  says,  that  he 
was  the  greatest  master  of  harmony  among  the  Ita- 
lians, and  Jomelli  considered  his  church  music  as 
the  best  of  its  kind.  He  composed  a  great  number 
of  motets,  and  about  200  masses.  His  opera  La 
PiincipeuafidtU  is  esteemed  his  masterpiece. 

SCARLET  FEVER  {aearlatma),  a  contagious 
fever,  diaracterized  by  a  scarlet  coloured  eruption 
on  the  skin,  in  patches,  which,  after  three  or  four 
days,  &11  off  in  scales.  Some  have  asserted  that 
•carltlima  never  attacks  the  same  person  a  second 
time;  more  extensive  observation  has  confuted 
this  opmion.  It  seisses  persons  of  all  ages;  but 
children  and  young  persons  are  most  subject  to  it ; 
and  it  appears  at  sll  seasons  of  the  year,  but  is 
,  more  frequenUy  met  with  towards  the  end  of  au- 
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turon  or  beginning  of  winter,  at  which  time  it  very 
often  becomes  a  prevalent  epidemic.  Scarlatina, 
in  its  inflammatory  form,  is  not  usually  attended 
with  danger,  although  a  considerable  degree  of  de- 
lirium sometimes  prevails  for  a  day  or  two;  but 
when  it  partakes  much  of  the  malignant  character 
(ucarlatina  angino$a),  or  degenerates  into  typhus 
putrida,  which  it  is  apt  to  do,  it  often  proves  fatal. 

SCARP,  in  fortification;  the  interior  slope  of 
the  ditch  with  which  the  fortification  is  surrounded, 
and  which  faces  the  country  or  champaign. 

SCARPA,  Antokio,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
anatomists  and  surgeons  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  bom  in  Lombardy,  in  1746.  His  work  AnatO' 
mica  Disquisitionea  de  Auditu  et  Olfactu  appeared 
at  Pavia  in  1789;  previously  to  which  his  Anato- 
ndcee  Observationea  de  Structura  Fenestra  rotunda 
Auris  (Modena,  1772)  had  already  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  learned.  At  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  Italy,  he  was  deprived  of  his  professorship 
in  the  university  on  account  of  his  refusing  to  take 
the  oath  required  by  the  Cisalpine  r^ublic.  He 
now  published  his  celebrated  work  On  Aneurisms 
(1804).  When  Napoleon,  after  his  coronation  at 
Milan,  as  king  of  Italy,  arrived  at  Pavia  (1805), 
and  received  the  officers  of  the  university,  he  in. 
quired  after  Scarpa.  He  was  informed  that  he  had 
long  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  university,  and 
was  told  the  reason.  "What,**  said  Napoleon, 
"have  political  opinions  to  do  here?  Scarpa  is  an 
honour  to  Pavia  and  to  any  dominions.  Let  him 
be  honourably  restored."  Scarpa  was  the  author 
of  several  other  surgical  works,  besides  those  al- 
ready mentioned.  He  died  in  Pavia  on  the  Slst 
October,  1832.  Most  of  his  works  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English  and  French. 

8CARR0N,  Paul,  a  comic  poet  and  satirist, 
was  bom  at  Paris,  in  1610.  His  &ther,  a  counsel- 
lor of  the  parliament,  wished  to  oblige  him  to  take 
orders;  but  the  son  was  averse  to  such  a  step.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  travelled  into  Itdly, 
where  he  gave  himself  up,  without  restraint,  to  in- 
dulgence of  every  kind,  and  continued  his  excesses, 
after  his  return  to  Paris,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
bring  upon  himself  the  most  painful  diseases.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-seven,  having  appeared  during 
the  carnival  at  Mans  as  a  savage,  he  was  pursued  by 
the  populace,  and  threw  himself  into  a  marsh.  In 
consequence  of  this  exposure,  he  lost  the  use  of  his 
limbs.  Notwithstanding  his  sufferings,  he  never 
lost  his  gayety ;  and,  settling  at  Paris,  bis  wit  and 
social  powers  gained  him  the  friendship  of  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  persons  in  the  city  and  at 
court.  After  the  death  of  his  fiither,  he  had  a  law- 
suit with  his  mother-in-law,  in  which  although  his 
whole  fortune  ivas  at  stake,  he  made  a  humorous 
defence  of  his  claims,  and  lost  his  case.  Mad.  de 
Hautefort,  his  friend,  touched  by  his  misfortunes, 
presented  him  to  the  quaen.  Scarron  requested 
permission  to  call  himself  her  majesty's  valetudin- 
arian. The  queen  smiled;  and  Scarron,  taking  her 
smile  as  a  commission,  styled  himself  thenceforth 
Scarron,  par  la  grace  de  Dieu,  malade  indigne  de  la 
reine.  He  now  obtained  a  pension  by  his  praises 
of  Mazarin,  whom,  however,  he  soon  after  offended 
b^  his  Mazarinade  and  his  Typlion,  and  thus  lost 
his  pension.  His  marriage  with  Francoise  d' Aubigne, 
afterwards  wife  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  marchioness  de 
Maintenon  (q.  v.),  however  much  it  may  have  in- 
creased his  happiness,  did  not  improve  his  fortune ; 
and  he  lived  with  so  little  economy,  that  he  soon  be- 
"rac  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties.     The  come^ 


dies,  which  he  wrote  as  a  means  of  sub^stenee,  were 
borrowed  from  the  Spanish  theatre.  His  Jodelet 
ou  le  Maitre  Valet  had  great  success.  His  Entide 
travestie,  and  his  Roman  eomique,  particularly  the 
latter,  are  among  the  most  esteemed  of  his  works. 
His  works  appeared  at  Paris  (1737,  10  vols.) 

SCAURUS,  Mabcub  ^milius.  There  were 
two  distinguished  Romans  of  this  name,  father  and 
son.  The  former  was  chosen  consul  B.  C.  116, 
and  was  afterwards  prineeps  senatus.  He  was  like- 
wise celebrated  as  an  orator,  and  assumed  a  severity 
and  dignity  of  manner  which  gained  him  great  con- 
sideration, both  with  the  senate  and  people,  artfully 
cloaking  his  ambition  and  rapacity.  He  aJso  cele- 
brated a  triumph,  on  account  of  his  victory  over  the 
Gauls.  Although  he  allowed  himself  to  be  bribed 
in  the  war  with  Jugurtha,  he  conducted  himself 
with  such  caution  and  cunning  as  to  secure  his  re- 
election to  the  consulate,  and  his  election  to  the 
censorship His  son  was  remarkable  for  the  bril- 
liant display  which  he  made  as  adiUs  eumlis.  He 
built  a  large  and  splendid  theatre,  and  exhibited 
public  games  at  great  expense.  Cicero  defended 
him,  when  he  was  accused  of  being  guilty  of  op- 
pressions in  the  province  of  Sardinia. 

SCENERY ;  the  decorations  of  a  stage,  by  means 
of  which  the  different  places  in  which  the  action  of 
the  drama  is  supposed  to  go  on,  are  represented.  In 
the  theatres  of  the  ancients,  the  scenes  were  not 
changed  during  the  performance ;  the  sidewalls  re- 
mained unaltered,  and  were  decorated  quite  simply; 
perhaps,  only  painted  with  some  not  very  bright 
colour,  adapted  to  any  representation  and  every 
change  of  scene.  When  theatres  were  established 
in  Europe,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  these  side- walls 
were  not  at  first  provided  with  movable  scenery. 
When  the  mysteries  were  represented  on  the  stage, 
the  actors  sat  on  particular  seats  along  the  sides. 
As  soon  as  the  piece  commenced,  the  spectators 
saw  at  once  all  the  performers.  When  an  actor 
was  to  make  his  appearance  in  the  piece,  he  rose 
from  his  seat,  and  took  it  again  at  his  exit.  In 
later  times,  there  was  a  space  on  the  side  of  the 
stage,  in  which  some  spectators  were  admitted, 
particularly  the  critics  and  wits  of  the  day.  They 
had  servants  to  wait  on  them,  who  brought  them 
pipes  and  tobacco ;  for  they  smoked  there  as  well 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  house.  The  representation 
of  a  tragedy  was  indicated  by  black  hangings  round 
the  stage,  and  the  changes  of  the  scene  merely  by 
inscriptions,  with  the  names  of  the  places  represent- 
ed. It  was  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  spectators 
to  supply  the  local  circumstances.  The  Italian 
architect  Serlio  (died  1540)  first  placed  on  the 
sides  of  the  stage  movable  scenes,  so  as  to  leave 
intervals  between  them,  affording  a  free  passage. 
In  this  way.  the  stage  could  be  better  lighted ;  for 
hitherto  two  chandeliers,  suspended  above  the  stage, 
had  been  used  for  this  purpose ;  but  the  new  ar- 
rangement permitted  the  use  of  lights  which  were 
not  seen  by  the  spectators,  and,  besides,  the  brilli- 
ancy of  the  light  could  be  increased  or  diminished, 
according  to  circumstances.  In  England,  this  mode 
of  lighting  was  first  introduced  after  Garrick's  re- 
turn from  France.  But  a  more  important  advant- 
age of  the  movable  sides  was,  that  they  could  be 
varied  as  occasion  required,  so  as  to  bring  the  place 
and  circumstances  of  the  action  represented  before 
the  eye. 

SCEPTICISM  (from  r«i«>ri#^««,  to  look  at  dis- 
tant  objects  with  the  hand  held  above  the  eyes, 
and  secondly,  to  survey,  consider).     The  Greek 
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pbilosophers,  called  seepiici,  were  also  called  Pyr- 
rkomiiUf  from  Pyrrho  of  Elis ;  also  Aporeticiy  i.  e. 
doubters;  Ephectiei,  that  is,  abstaining  (from  judg- 
ing). Pyrrbo  (bom  384  A.  D.)  was  a  man  whose 
aim,  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  was  upright- 
nen  of  lifie,  unconcerned  about  philosophical  specu- 
lation, which,  as  then  pursued,  was  not  favourable 
to  integrity.  He  wrote  nothing  himself;  but  some 
inlbnnation  respecting  him  is  contained  in  the  ex- 
tant frigmeDts  of  the  writings  of  Timon  of  Phllus 
in  Adiaia.  He  is  represented  as  truly  virtuous, 
bostile  to  all  pride  of  opinion,  and  not  esteeming 
mankind  very  highly.  In  fact,  his  scepticism  was 
essentially  different  from  that  of  a  later  period. 

Ten  topics  of  argument  were  used  in  the  school 
of  the  sceptics,  with  this  reservation,  that  nothing 
ooold  be  podtively  asserted  concerning  either  the 
number  or  force  of  the  arguments  which  may  be 
urged  in  &vour  of  uncertainty.  1 .  That  on  account  of 
the  variety  which  takes  place  in  the  organization  of 
different  animal  bodies,  it  is  probable  that  the  same 
external  objects  present  difierent  images  to  different 
■nfmah,  and  man  can  have  no  reason  for  asserting 
that  bis  perceptions  are  more  conformable  to  the 
real  nature  of  things  than  those  of  inferior  animals. 

2.  That  even  among  men,  there  is  a  great  diversity 
both  of  mind  and  body,  which  necessarily  occasions 
a  great  variety  of  opinions :  every  man  judging  ac- 
cording to  hu  particular  apprehension,  whilst  no 
one  is  able  to  determine  the  real  nature  of  things. 

3.  That  the  different  senses  give  different  reports 
of  the  same  thing ;  whence  bodies  may  have  differ- 
ent properties  from  those  which  the  senses  lead  us 
to  suppose.  4.  That  the  same  thing  appears  differ- 
ently, according  to  the  different  dispositions  or  dr- 
cufflstanoes  of  the  person  who  perceives  it ;  whence 
it  is  impoaBxble  for  any  one  man  to  pronounce  that 
his  judgment  concerning  any  object  is  agreeable  to 
natore.  5.  That  things  assume  a  different  aspect, 
according  to  their  distance,  position,  or  place ;  and 
no  reason  can  be  assigned  why  one  of  these  aspects 
should  agree  with  the  real  object,  rather  than  the 
rest^  6.  That  no  object  offers  itself  to  the  senses, 
which  is  not  so  C(»nected  and  mixed  vrith  others, 
that  it  cannot  be  distinctly  separated  and  examined. 
7.  That  objects  of  sense  appear  exceedingly  differ- 
ent, when  viewed  in  a  compound  and  in  a  decom- 
posed state ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  say,  which  ap- 
pearance moat  truly  expresses  their  real  nature.  8. 
That  every  object  being  always  viewed  in  its  relation 
to  others,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  .what  it  is  sim- 
ply in  its  own  nature.  9.  That  our  judgment  is  lia- 
ble to  uncertainty,  from  the  circumstance  of  fre- 
quent or  rare  occurrence;  that  which  happens  every 
day  appearing  to  us  in  a  very  different  light  from 
that  in  w^ch  the  same  thing  would  appear  if  it  were 
new.  10.  That  mankind  are  continually  led  into 
different  conceptions  concerning  the  same  thing 
through  the  influence  of  custom,  law,  fabulous  tales 
and  established  opinions.  On  all  these  accounts, 
every  biunan  judgment  is  liable  to  uncertainty; 
mnd  we  can  only  say,  concerning  any  thing,  that  it 
seems  to  be,  not  that  it  is  what  it  seems. 

Besides  these  topics,  the  later  sceptics  made  use 
of  some  others.  They  maintained  that  every  pro- 
position requires  some  prior  proposition  to  support 
it  ui  n^Snthon,  or  supposes  some  axiom  which  cannot 
be  proved,  and  is  therefore  taken  for  granted  with- 
out demonstration,  that  is,  may  be  denied ;  that,  in 
argument,  the  point  assumed,  and  that  which  is  to 
b^  proved,  may  often  be  alternately  used  in  each 
other's  place,  both  bebg  equally  uncertain:  and. 


lastly,  that  nothing  can  be  understood  by  itself,  a3 
appears  from  the  endless  disputes  of  philosophers 
concerning  the  nature  of  things ;  nor  by  means  of 
something  else,  whilst  itself  remains  unknown.  An 
avoidance  of  all  settled  opinion  on  subjects  of 
knowledge  (i^*:t»»)»  and  a  consequent  tranquillity 
(«r«(^Mt)  amid  all  the  changes  of  life,  were  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  this  system. 

Sextus  Empiricus,  towards  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  carried  out  the  system  of  scepticism  with 
rare  erudition  and  acuteness,  and  separated  the  rea- 
soning of  the  sceptics  from  the  negative  dogmatism 
of  the  later  academy  (see  Pi/a/o);  and  to  him  we 
are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  scientific  scep- 
ticism in  its  maturity.  Of  modem  sceptics,  we 
may  mention  Francis  Sanchez  (bom  1562,  at  Bra- 
cara,  in  Portugal,  died  1632)  ;  Francis  de  la  Mothe 
le  Vayer  (born  1586,  died  1672;  Sorbiere  and 
Foucher  were  his  disciples ;  he  declared  his  belief 
in  revealed  knowledge)  ;  Peter  Daniel  Huet  (bom 
1630,  died  1721);  Jos.  Glanvill  (died  1680);  and 
Peter  Bayle  (bora  1647),  a  man  of  great  acuteness, 
andthecelebrated  Hume  (bom  1711).  (See  ^«in«^ 
A  limited  scepticism  was  recently  tau^t  by  G.  £!. 
Schulze,  of  which  the  chief  maxim  is,  that  the  ori- 
gin of  our  knowledge  is  inexplicable See  History 

and  Spirit  of  Scepticism,  &c.,  by  Staudlin  (Leipsic, 
1794 — 95,  2  vols.).  It  is  highly  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish between  that  puerile  doubting  which  dis- 
qualifies for  forming  a  decided  opinion  in  individual 
cases,  and  that  scepticism  which,  in  science,  is  op- 
posed to  dogmatism,  and  is  indispensable  to  keep 
the  mind  within  due  bounds  in  its  eternal  striving 
for  a  solution  of  the  great  riddle  of  existence,  and  for 
a  correct  understanding  of  intellect,  reality,  and  the 
power  which  pervades  and  upholds  all  existence. 

SCEPTRE  (from  sceptrum,  r«if«T^*,),  originally 
a  staff,  the  emblem  of  sovereign  power.  Some  say 
that  it  was*  only  a  lance,  without  the  metal  point, 
to  indicate  the  continuance  of  supreme  power  in 
time  of  peace ;  but  in  some  cases  it  may  have  ori- 
ginated from  the  simple  staff— -with  many  tribes  the 
emblem  of  old  age  and  wisdom.  The  baton,  the 
short  sceptre,  has  always  remained  a  sign  of  dis- 
tinction ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  marshals.  In  the 
Greek  assemblies,  a  person  who  wished  to  speak 
received  a  sceptre  from  the  herald;  and  the  judges 
also  bore  it  while  in  the  exercise  of  their  authority. 
Kings  swore  by  the  sceptre.  By  degrees  it  became 
the  emblem  of  power  alone.  Through  the  Roman 
emperors  it  passed  to  the  Western  monarchs.  The 
sceptre  and  ball  now  form  the  two  most  important 
emblems  of  royal  and  imperial  power. 

SCHAFFHAUSEN ;  one  of  the  smallest  of  the 
twenty-two  cantons  of  Switzerland,  in  the  northern 
part  of  which  it  lies,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
nearly  surrounded  by  Baden,  and  separated  by  the 
Rhine  from  the  cantons  of  Zurich  and  Thurgau,  on 
the  south.  Its  superficial  extent  is  115  square 
miles;  population,  28,050,  in  seven  towns  and 
thirty  five  villages,  all  reformed  (Calvinists),  except 
210  Catholics.  (See  SwitzerlandA  The  capital, 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
has  a  population  of  7000  souls.  Lon.  S"*  37'  £.; 
lat.  47**  43'  N.  It  has  a  castle,  a  college  (collegium 
hwnanitatiB),  with  nine  professors,  a  gymnasium,  a 
town  library,  theological  library,  town  hall,  &c., 
and  manufactures  of  cotton,  silk  and  leather.  It  is 
situated  about  a  league  above  the  celebrated  catar- 
act of  the  Rhine,  of  which  the  descent  is  seventy  or 
eighty  feet.  (See  Rhine  and  Cataract.)  The  si- 
tuation of  the  town  gives  it  a  considerable  transit 
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trade,  all  goods  brought  down  the  river  being  landed 
here.  There  is  a  wooden  bridge  here  over  the 
Rhine,  120  paces  long;  but  the  ingenious  hanging 
bridge,  which  was  built  in  1758,  was  destroyed  by 
the  French  in  1799. 

SCHANDAU;  a  small  town  in  the  centre  of 
Saxon  Switzerland,  two  leagues  from  the  Bohemian 
frontier,  with  1000  inhabitants.  It  is  much  visited 
in  summer,  on  account  of  its  charming  situation,  the 
beautiful  scenery  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  its  mi- 
neral waters. 

SCHARNHORST,  Gebhard  David  von  ;  bom 
in  1756,  at  Hamelsee,  in  Hanover.     His  father,  in 
consequence  of  being  embroiled  in  a  lawsuit,  was 
deprived  of  the  means  of  giving  him  a  good  educa- 
tion ;  and  young  Schamhorst  was  sent  to  a  village 
school,  where  he  remained  till  his  fifteenth  year. 
A  few  works  on  the  seven  years'  vrar,  and  the  Aus- 
trian war  of  succession,  and  more  particularly  the 
narratives  of  an  invalid  soldier,  inspired  him  with  a 
passion  for  the  military  life.     To  be  at  some  future 
period  a  serjeant  in  command  of  an  outpost,  was  at 
this  time  his  ideal  of  felicity.     At  length  his  father 
gained  his  protracted  suit,  and  with  it  an  estate ; 
and  young  Schamhorst  was  received  into  the  mili- 
tary school  of  count  William  of  Schaumburg-Lippe- 
Biickeburg.     He  subsequently  entered  the  Hanove- 
rian  service,   and  soon  distinguished  himself  by 
several  excellent  military  works.     In  1780,  he  was 
appointed  teacher  in  the  military  school  at  Hanover. 
In  1793,  he  was  made  captain  of  horse  artillery.  In  j 
1794,  he  distinguished  himself  so  much  under  gene-  | 
ral   Hammerstein,   that   George   III.   gave  him  a  j 
sword  of  honour,  and  made  him  major.    The  duke 
of  Brunswick  recommended  him  to  the  king  of 
Prussia,    who  appointed    him    lieutenant-colonel. 
In  1804  he  was  made  colonel;  in  1807,  major  gene- 
ral ;  and,  in  1813,  lieutenant-general.  In  the  unfor- 
tunate battle  of  Auerstiidt  he  was  wounded  twice ; 
yet  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Eylau.     After  the 
peace  of  Tilsit,  he  was  appointed  president  of  the 
committee  for  the  re-organization  of  the  army,  and 
here  displayed  great  talents,  giving  the  whole  army 
a  totally  new  constitution  and  spirit.     He  was 
equally  practical  and  scientific.     He  infused  into 
the  army  a  tnily  national  feeling.     When  Prussia 
rose  en  masse,  in  1813,  it  was  chiefly  Schamhorst 
who  contrived,  by  means  of  the  corps  of  volunteers, 
and  the  landwehr  (q.v.)  as  well  as  by  having  previ- 
ously disciplined  many  more  men  than  the  peace  of 
Tilsit  authorised  Prussia  to  keep  in  actual  service, 
to  arm  all  persons  capable  of  doing  military  duty.  In 
the  spring  of  1813,  he  was  chief  of  the  staff  in  the 
army  under  Blucher,  in  Saxony.     In  the  battle  of  j 
Liitzen,  his  leg  was  severely  wounded ;  and,  not ' 
allowing  himself  necessary  rest,  but  setting  out  too  I 
soon  for  Vienna,  to  gain  over  the  emperor  of  Aus-  I 
tria  to  the  cause  of  the  allies,  he  died,  June  28, 
1813,  at  Prague.     His  statue  stands  in  the  King's 
square,  in  Berlin. 

SCHAUENBURG,  or  SCHAUMBURG-LIP. 
PE.     See  Lippe. 

SCHEELE,  Charles  William,  a  celebrated 
chemist,  who  contributed  greatly  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  science  which  he  cultivated,  was  born 
at  Stralsund,  in  Sweden,  in  1742,  and  was  ap- 
prenticed to  an  apothecary  at  Gottenburg.  He  be- 
came his  own  instructor  in  chemistry,  went  to  Up- 
sal  in  1773,  where  his  abilities  introduced  him  to 
the  notice  of  professor  Bergmann,  and  was  admit- 
ted an  associate  of  the  academy.  He  subsequently 
v™—  director  of  a  pharmaceutical  eitablishment 


at  Kioping,  where  he  continued  till  the  close  of  his 
life,  in  1786.  He  discovered  the  fluoric  add,  and 
the  acids  of  tungsten  and  molybden ;  and  his  expe- 
riments on  barytes,  chlorine,  various  animal  and  ve- 
getable acids,  on  the  composition  of  water,  and 
several  other  subjects,  are  in  the  highest  degree 
I  important. 

SCHEEREN ;  the  rocks  on  the  coast  of  Sweden 
'  and  Finland,  particularly  those  situated  before 
'  Stockholm,  which  extend  from  seventy  to  eighty 
I  miles  into  the  sea.  The  Scheeren  fleet  protects  the 
;  entrance  into  the  harbour,  and  consists  of  flat  ves- 
sels, able  to  sail  in  shallow  water. 

SCHEERERITE  ;  a  newly  discovered  mineral 
species,  of  a  combustible  nature,  found  in  a  bed  of 
brown  coal  near  St  Gall,  in  Switzerland.  It  ex- 
ists in  loosely  aggregated,  whitish,  feebly-shining, 
pearly,  crystalline  grains  and  folia.  It  is  rather 
heavier  than  water,  does  not  feel  greasy,  is  very 
friable,  and  destitute  of  taste.  It  melts  at  36^  R. 
into  a  colourless  liquid,  in  which  state  it  resembles 
a  fat  oil.  It  seems  to  be  a  mineral  naphthaline. 
SCHEIK      See  Sheik. 

SCHELDT,  OR  SCHELDE  (anciently  ScaldU, 
French  Escaut)  ;  a  river  which  rises  in  the  French 
department  of  the  Aisne,  becomes  navigable  at 
Conde,  and  enters  the  kingdom  of  Belgium  at  St 
Antring.  At  Ghent  it  receives  the  Lys ;  and  it 
is  further  increased  by  two  great  canals  which  form 
a  communication  between  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  Sas. 
After  passing  by  Dendermonde,  where  it  receives 
the  Dender,  Aupelmonde,  where  the  Aupel,  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Dyle  and  the  two  Nethes, 
empties  into  it,  and  Antwerp,  where  it  is  1600  feet 
wide,  it  divides,  eighteen  miles  below  the  latter 
city,  into  two  great  branches,  the  East  and  West 
Scheldt.  The  latter  takes  the  name  of  Hondt,and 
empties  into  the  North  sea  at  Flushing.  Both  arms 
are  connected  with  the  Meuse  and  Rhine.  The 
principal  places  on  the  Scheldt  are  Cambray,  Va- 
lenciennes, Conde,  Toumay,  Oudenarde,  Ghent, 
Dendermonde,  Antwerp,  and  Flushing.  In  1784, 
the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  became  a  subject  of 
dispute  between  Austria  (then  in  possession  of  Bel- 
gium) and  the  Dutch  republic.  The  subject  was 
amicably  settled  by  the  mediation  of  the  king  of 
France,  Austria  renouncing  her  pretensions  to  the 
free  navigation  of  the  river,  in  consideration  of  some 
cessions,  and  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  by 
Holland.     See  Netherlands. 

SCHEMNITZ  (Hungarian,  Selmecz-Bamfa ; 
Sclavonic,  Stjawnitza) ;  a  royal  free  city  of  Hun- 
gary, in  the  county  of  Honth,  eighty  miles  east  of 
Presburg;  Ion.  IS^  54'  E.;  lat.  48**  48'  N.;  popu- 
lation, with  the  suburbs,  20,211.  It  stands  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  picturesque  scenery,  a  few  miles 
from  the  Raab,  and  contains  some  good  houses,  and 
tolerably  wide  streets,  though  irreguUrly  built,  on 
account  of  the  unevenness  of  the  surface.  The 
mines  of  Schemnitz  are  the  most  extensive  in  Hun- 
gary, and  are  hardly  surpassed  by  any  in  Europe. 
In  eighteen  mines,  8000  workmen  are  employed. 
The  yearly  value  of  the  products  is  nearly  one  mil- 
lion doUars.  The  chief  metals  are  gold,  silver,  and 
lead,  combined  with  copper  and  arsenic.  The  whole 
of  the  mining  works  are  the  property  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  extent  of  ground  containing  the  ores  is 
about  six  miles  square,  and  includes  the  town,  most 
of  which  is  undermined. — Schemnitz  has  a  castle, 
one  Lutheran,  and  four  Catholic  churches,  a  Luthe- 
ran gymnasium,  and  a  mining  academy,  which  has 
a  director,  five  professors,  and  about  150  students. 
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The  coune  of  education  ii  completed  in  three  years. 
The  grcateit  unoiint  of  gold  was  produced  in  the 
vear  1690,  which  yielded  1872  marks,  or  132,428 
dtieata.  The  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  obtained 
£rom  1740  to  1773,  was  thirty  million  dollars. 

SCHENECTADY ;  a  city  of  New  York,  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  Mohawk,  fifteen  and  a  half 
miles  from   Albany.     It  is  regularly  laid  out  in  j 
streets  and  squares.    The  Erie  canal  passes  through 
It;  and  it  contains  the  county  buildings,  the  buQd-  ! 
ingt  of  Union  college,  and  the  usual  variety  of! 
dwelling  houses,  school  houses,  houses  of  worship, ' 
shopa,  and  offices.      Population  in   1830,  4256. 
Union  college,  in  this  city,  was  incorporated  in 
1794.     The  whole  number  of  alumni  in  1831  was 
1373. 

SCHERZO   (an   Italian   word  signifying  joke, 
jeMi),  in  music;  generally  applied  to  a  passage  of  a  . 
sportive  character  in  musical  pieces  of  some  length ; 
e.  g.,  to  symphonies,  quartettos,  &c.     Beethoven 
has  made  it  a  common  part  of  the  symphony,  and  , 
it  has  taken  the  place  of  the  minuet,  (q.  v.^  I 

SCHLAVONE,  Anoeea,  an  eminent  pamter  of ' 
the  Venetian  school,  whose  true  name  was  Medola,  I 
his  suitiame  (the  Sclavonian)  being  derived  from  ! 
Lis  birth  place,  was  bom  at  Sebenico,  in  Dalmatia, 
in  1522.     His  parents,  who  were  in  humble  dr-  | 
cumstanoes,  placed  him  with  a  house-painter,  at ' 
Venice,  where,  at  his  leisure  hours,  he  studied  the 
works  of  Parm^fiano,  Giorgione,  and  Titian.    The 
latter  took  him  under  his  care,  and  soon  after  em- 
ployed him  in  the  library  of  St  Mark,  where  he  is 
said  to  have  painted  three  entire  ceilings.     He  was 
accounted  one  of  the  finest  colourists  of  the  Vene- 
tian schooL     Two  of  his  compositions  are  in  the 
church  of  the  Padri  Teatini,  at  Rimini,  representing 
the  nativity  and  the  assumption  of  the  Virgin.   His 
Perseus  and  Andromeda,  and  the  Apostles  at  the 
Sepulchre,  are  in  the  royal  collection  at  Windsor. 
He  died  at  Venice  in  1582. 

SCHICHT,  John  Gottfeied,  one  of  the  most 
scientific  musicians  and  composers  of  sacred  music, 
was  bom  in  1753,  near  Zittau,  in  Saxony,  and  was 
the  son  of  a  poor  weaver.  In  1776,  he  went  to 
the  university  of  Leipsic  to  study  law,  but  soon 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  music.  In  1810,  he 
was  appointed  to  superintend  the  music  in  the  two 
chief  churches  at  Leipsic.  He  studied  the  theory 
of  music  with  great  zeal  and  success,  and  composed 
aeveral  beautilKil  pieces.  Among  his  numerous 
works  is  his  universal  hymn-book,  which  contains 
1265  melodies,  including  306  of  his  own  publica- 
tion,  by  Hiute],  at  Leipsic.  Several  of  his  compo- 
sitions are  celebrated.     He  died  in  1828. 

SCHILL,  FEEDiNABm  von,  a  Prussian  cavalry 
officer,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  daring 
expedition  against  the  French,  was  bom  in  1773, 
in  Silesia.  He  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Auer- 
stadt,  and  took  refuge  in  Colberg,  where  he  essen- 
tially contributed  to  save  this  fortress — the  only 
Prussian  one  which,  in  1806  and  1807,  escaped 
capture.  He  collected  more  than  1000  fugitives, 
and  performed  the  boldest  exploits;  to  reward 
which,  the  king  made  him  a  major,  after  the  peace 
of  Tilsit-  His  entry  Into  Berlin,  the  next  year, 
resembled  a  triumph:  the  inhabitants  considered  it 
an  honour  to  quarter  his  soldiers  in  their  houses. 
Schill  burned  to  meet  the  French  in  the  field.  In 
1809,  when  the  Tyrolesc  rose  (see  Hofer),  Dora- 
berg  laboured  to  excite  an  insurrection  in  Hes«>ia ; 
and  Schill  was  secretly  instigated  (not  by  the 
king,  nor  the  government)  to  rise.     He  marched. 


April  28,  witn  his  regiment,  out  of  Berlin,  as  he 
had  done  on  many  previous  days,  for  the  purpose 
of  exercise.  But  this  time  he  did  not  return. 
He  marched  towards  the  Elbe.  Here  he  found 
that  he  had  mistaken  the  disposition  of  the  Saxons. 
In  Halle,  he  was  informed  of  Napoleon's  decisive 
victories  at  Tann,  Abensberg,  Eckmiihl,  and  Ratis- 
bon.  Doraberg*s  insurrection  had  miscarried.  Schill 
called  his  officers  together,  and  they  agreed  to  pro- 
ceed in  their  enterprise.  May  5,  he  fought  at 
Dodendorf  with  the  Westphalians.  He  strove  to 
reach  East  Friesland.  Ten  thousand  francs  were 
offered  for  his  head,  by  the  king  of  Westphalia. 
He  now  tried  to  reach  the  Bidtic,  probably  to 
obtain  support  from  the  British.  After  some  con- 
flicts, he  took  Stralsund,  and  fortified  it  in  haste. 
May  31,  Stralsund  was  taken  by  Dutch  troops 
after  a  desperate  defence.  Schill  himself  fell,  with 
many  of  his  brave  followers,  fighting  for  a  long 
time  in  the  streets.  Twelve  officers  were  taken 
here  and  at  Dodendorf,  and  shot  at  Wesel:  the 
men  were  sent  to  the  French  galleys.  A  part  of 
his  troops  forced  their  way  into  the  open  country, 
and  compelled  the  enemy  to  allow  them  a  free 
passage  to  the  Prussian  frontier,  where  a  Prussian 
court-martial  broke  the  officers,  and  sent  them  to 
a  fortress.  Though  Schill's  enterprise  miscarried, 
it  had  an  electrifying  effect  on  the  Pmssians. 

SCHILLER,    John    Christopher    Frederic 
VON,  was  born  November  10,  1759,  at  Marbach,  a 
town  of  Wiirtemberg,  on  the  Neckar.     His  father, 
originally  a  surgeon  in  the  army,  was  afterwards  a 
captain,  and  finally  superintendent  of  a  nursery  of 
trees  attached  to  a  castle  of  the  duke  of  Wiir- 
temberg.    His  parents  were  pious  and  upright; 
and  if  his  early  education  did  not  afford  much  op- 
portunity for  the  development  of  his  genius,  by 
intercourse  ^-ith  men  of  talents,  or  by  a  wide  field 
of   observation,  it  was  eminently   calculated   to 
awaken  that  sensibility  to  the  good  and  the  true, 
which  forms  so  essential  a  trait  in  his  character; 
and  his  early  acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  making 
him  familiar  with  the  poetical  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament,  contributed  to  develope  his  poetical 
genius.     The  visions  of  Ezekiel  early  excited  a 
great  interest  in  him.     When  a  child,  he  always 
manifested    an  affectionate  disposition,   and  was 
devotedly  attached  to  his  parents,  and  his  sister. 
He  loved,  at  a  very  early  period,  to  repeat  the 
sermon  which  he  had  heard  at  church  on  Sunday. 
He  would  stand  on  a  chair  and  preach  with  great 
zeal,  never  omitting  the  divisions  which  the  minister 
had  made  in  his  discourse.     His  charitable  disposi- 
tion manifested  itself  early,  and  never  left  him. 
For  a  long  time,  he  wished  to  study  theology ;  al- 
though a  brilliant  tragedy,  which  he  had  seen  per- 
formed on  the  stage  at  Stuttgard  when  he  was  nine 
years  old,  strongly  attracted  his  attention  towards 
the  drama.     His  first  poem  is  said  to  have  been 
written  the  day  before  his  confirmation,  in  1772. 
He  had,  till  this  time,  received  instruction  at  a 
good  Latin  school,  in  order  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  university,  as  his  father  strove  to  procure  for 
him  the  benefits  of  a  good  education,  though  his 
own  had  been  neglected.     At  this  time,  Charles, 
duke   of  Wiirtemberg,  having  become   weary   of 
parade  and  dissipation,  turned  his  thoughts  to  an 
object  of  a  better  character,  though  still  a  whim  of 
a  petty  prince,  viz.  the  establishment  of  a  school 
on  a  military-monastic  plan,  where  no  effort  should 
{  be  spared  to  give  the  pupils  the  best  education  of 
[  which  he  could  conceive.     The  duke  sought  lor 
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pupils  among  the  sons  of  his  officers,  and  offered  to 
take  young  Schiller.  His  father  could  not  well 
refuse  such  an  offer;  and,  in  1773,  Schiller  was 
received  into  the  Charles-school,  sacrificing  his 
own  inclinations  to  the  interest  of  his  parents. 
He  studied  jurisprudence  at  this  institution,  in 
which  the  pupiU  were  kept  so  entirely  separate 
from  the  world,  that  they  were  permitted  to  see 
no  females,  except  their  mothers  or  very  young 
sisters,  who  visited  them  on  Sundays.  Thus  the 
influences,  under  which  Schiller's  talents  were 
developed,  were  precisely  opposite  to  those  which 
operated  on  Gothe.  The  plan  of  the  school  was 
afterwards  extended,  and  medicine  allowed  to  be 
studied  in  it;  and  the  school  itself  was  transferred 
to  Stuttgard.  Schiller  now  seized  on  the  oppor- 
tunity offered,  and,  in  1775,  began  to  study  medi- 
cine and  Latin  zealously.  His  teachers  did  not  all 
consider  him  as  possessing  uncommon  talents;  but 
the  duke  used  to  say,  "  Let  that  boy  alone ;  he 
will  come  to  something.'*  When  sixteen  years  old, 
he  published  a  translation  of  part  of  Virgil's  ^neid 
in  hexameters,  in  a  Suabian  periodical;  but  poetry 
was  a  forbidden  fruit  for  him  and  his  companions, 
and  attracted  them,  therefore,  the  more.  Some 
poetical  books  found  their  way,  by  stealth,  into  the 
school — ^the  works  of  Klopstock,  Gerstenberg, 
Gothe,  and  Lessing.  In  1773,  Schiller  began  an 
epic,  the  hero  of  which  was  Moses ;  but  he  destroyed 
it  at  a  later  period.  Shakspeare  kindled  in  him  a 
passion  for  the  drama.  He  undertook  two  dramatic 
compositions,  which  he  afterwards  burned.  Only 
some  passages  of  one  were  retained  in  the  Robbers. 
For  two  years  he  studied  medicine  very  ardently,  and 
wrote  a  Latin  treatise  On  the  Philosophy  of  Phy- 
siology, which  was  never  printed.  In  ]777i  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  he  began  to  write  his  Rob- 
bers— a  composition  with  many  striking  faults;  but 
which,  nevertheless,  awakens  a  powerful  interest. 
Schiller  himself  says  of  it,  that  "he  dared  to 
describe  men  long  before  he  knew  anv  thing  of 
them  within  his  grated  cell;'*  but,  notwithstanding 
this,  it  contains  some  deep  views  and  admirable 
displays  of  character.  In  1780,  when  he  had 
finished  his  studies,  he  wrote  a  treatise,  entitled 
Essay  on  the  Connexion  of  the  Animal  and  Intel- 
lectual Nature  of  Man,  printed  in  1821,  in  the 
Monatsckrift  of  Berlin.  In  the  same  year,  he  was 
appointed  physician  to  a  regiment  in  Stuttgard. 
Whilst  in  the  school,  he  had  been  able  to  compose 
only  by  stealth,  and  had  often  reported  himself 
sick,  in  order  to  have  the  use  of  the  lamp  in 
the  sick-room,  while  writing  his  Robbers,  not 
being  allowed  a  light  in  his  own  room.  Now 
he  enjoyed,  for  the  first  time,  some  degree  of 
liberty.  His  Robbers  was  printed  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, as  he  could  not  find  any  publisher  who  would 
take  the  risk;  and,  in  1781,  he  was  requested  to 
change  the  play  in  certain  particulars,  so  as  to  adapt 
it  for  the  stage  at  Manheiro.  In  1782,  it  was  per- 
formed at  Manheim,  Schiller  having  willingly  made 
changes  wherever  he  could  be  convinced  that  they 
were  improvements.  Not  being  able  to  obtain 
leave  of  absence,  to  go  out  of  the  limits  of  the  state, 
he  left  his  regiment  without  permission,  saw  his 
piece  performed,  and  returned  with  the  deepest 
conviction  of  the  unfitness  of  his  present  situation 
for  his  talents;  particularly  as  the  duke  had  asked 
him,  after  the  publication  of  the  Robbers,  to  show 
him  all  his  poetical  productions,  and,  upon  his  re- 
fusal, had  prohibited  him  from  publishing  any  thing 
more,  except  medical  works.     In  1783,  the  Robbers 


was  performed  again  at  Manheim  and  he  again  at- 
tended the  performance,  but,  this  time,  was  dis- 
covered, and  put  under  arrest  During  his  detention, 
he  formed  the  plan  of  his  Cahale  und  Liebe,  and 
conceived  the  idea  of  his  Conspiracy  of  Fiesco.  He 
was  now  convinced  that  he  must  leave  Stuttgard, 
unless  he  should  choose  to  sacrifice  his  poetry,  the 
charm  of  his  life ;  but  how  could  he  quit  the  army, 
when  he  had  so  long  enjoyed  an  education  at  the 
public  expense  ?  It  was  not  probable  that  the  duke 
would  allow  him  to  go.  Some  friends  proposed  to 
him  to  propitiate  the  duke  by  a  panegyrical  poem; 
but,  much  as  he  wished  to  gain  his  favour,  chiefly 
on  account  of  his  beloved  parents,  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  use  these  means ;  besides,  he  knew 
that  even  if  the  duke  should  allow  him  to  print 
poetry  again,  there  was  no  safety  in  the  exercise  of 
the  privilege.  Schubart  was  sighing  on  Hohenas- 
perg,  on  account  of  his  FurBtengruft^  in  which  he 
had  painted,  in  strong  colours,  the  burial-place  of 
princes.  He  now  thought  of  deserting  but  the 
feeling  of  gratitude  towards  the  duke,  and  the  fear 
thatlusfiither,  who,  with  his  family,  altogether  de- 
pended upon  the  duke,  would  be  made  to  suffer  on 
his  account,  caused  a  great  struggle  in  his  mind. 
At  last,  the  impossibility  of  living  without  poetry 
made  him  resolve  to  quit  his  situation.  In  1782, 
he  went,  under  an  assumed  name,  to  Franconia, 
where  he  was  received  by  the  mother  of  some 
gentlemen  who  had  studied  vrith  him.  He  lived 
in  great  solitude,  in  a  somewhat  wild  country,  in  a 
village  called  Bauerbach,  in  order  to  remain  con- 
cealed and  secure  against  the  possible  persecutions 
of  the  duke.  In  tins  situation  he  finished  his  Hesco 
and  Cahale  und  JUebe,  In  1783,  he  went  to  Man- 
heim, and  conceived  the  idea  of  Don  Carlos  and 
Maria  Stuart.  During  this  period,  he  also  composed 
the  Battle,  the  Infanticide,  and  poems  to  Laura. 
In  Darmstadt,  he  won  the  favour  of  the  prince  by 
reading  to  him  some  scenes  from  Don  Carlos.  In 
1785,  he  went  to  Leipsic;  towards  autumn  to 
Dresden,  where  intercourse  with  men  of  talents, 
the  charming  scenery,  the  beautiful  gallery,  and  the 
library,  detained  him  until  1787.  Here  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  father  of  the  poet  Korner. 
This  gentleman  has  since  written  a  biographical 
sketch  of  Schiller.  During  this  period,  he  studied 
all  the  works  which  he  could  procure,  relating  to 
the  history  of  Philip  IL,  to  prepare  himself  for  his 
Don  Carlos;  and  these  studies  led  to  his  History  of 
the  Revolt  of  the  United  Netherlands  (Leipsic, 
1788,  vol.  i.)  £Qs  history  of  the  most  remarkable 
Revolutions  and  Conspiracies,  of  which  only  one 
volume  was  published,  was  also  produced  at  this 
period.  Don  Carlos  first  appeared  at  Leipsic,  1787. 
He  himself  has  written  ihe  best  and  severest 
critique  on  this  piece,  in  his  Letters  on  Don  Carlos. 
The  Ghostseer  (Leipsic,  1789)  was  probably  caused 
j  by  the  tales  respecting  Cagliostro.  In  1787,  Schil- 
ler went  to  Weimar,  where  Wieland  and  Herder 
I  received  him  in  a  friendly  manner.  In  1788,  he 
met  Gothe,  after  the  return  of  the  latter  from  Italy. 
He  had  seen  him  but  once  before,  in  his  boyhood, 
when  Gothe,  accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Wiirtero- 
berg,  visited  the  aoidemy  where  he  was  stud3ring. 
He  did  not  like  him  at  first:  partly  through  lus 
influence,  however,  he  received,  in  1789,  a  profes- 
sorship of  philosophy  at  Jena.  Schiller  entered  on 
his  oflSce  with  the  discourse.  What  is  universal  his- 
tory, and  for  what  is  it  studied?  He  now  devoted 
himself  to  history ;  and  the  few  poetical  productions 
which  he  wrote  at  this  period  are  mostly  of  a  his- 
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toricd  chancier,  tliough  the  Godf  of  Greece  was 
composed  at  this  time ;  and  he  also  then  formed  the 
idea  of  an  epic  poem,  the  hero  of  which  was  to  be 
Frederic  the  Great.  He  paid  much  attention  to 
philoaophjTt  particukrly  Kant's;  and  many  of  his 
philosophical  and  ssthetical  treatises  date  from  this 
period.  He  lectured  on  history,  and  began  to  pub- 
lish Historical  Memoirs  from  tiie  twelfth  Century 
to  the  most  recent  Times  (1790);  and  his  History 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  which  appeared  first  in 
the  Pocket  Almanac  for  Ladies,  from  1790  to  1793. 
In  1790,  he  married.  The  Frendi  republic,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  rerolution,  conferred  on  him  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  and  the  emperor  of  Germany 
ennobled  him  in  1802.  Incessant  study,  protracted 
fitf  into  the  night,  and  the  use  of  stimulants,  under- 
mined his  health.  In  1793,  he  visited  his  parents; 
on  which  occasion  the  duke  took  no  notice  of  him. 
The  periodical  Thalia  haying  ceased  in  1793,  he 
formed  the  plan  of  publishing,  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  first  vrriters  of  Germany,  the  Hortt.  He 
became  more  intimately  acquainted  with  Gothe,  re^ 
turned  with  renewed  ardour  to  poetry,  and  pro- 
dueed,  particularly  after  1795,  the  finest  lyrical 
poems  which  appeared  in  the  Hora,  and  in  his 
Almanac  of  the  Muses  (first  number  in  1796).  In 
1797,  he  produced  his  first  ballads.  In  1795,  he 
conceived  the  plan  of  a  play,  to  be  called  the 
Knights  of  Malta;  but  all  his  other  projects  gave 
way  to  Wallenstein  (completed  in  1799).  Wal- 
lenstein's  camp  is  a  striking  introduction  to  the 
parts  which  constitute  the  proper  tragedy.  From 
1799,  he  lived  in  Weimar,  where<  in  1800  and  1801, 
Maria  Stuart  and  the  Maid  of  Orleans  were  pro- 
duced. In  1803,  appeared  the  Bride  of  Messina, 
and  his  last  dramatic  work,  William  TeU,  in  our 
opinion,  mudi  the  best  of  his  tragedies.  Death 
prevented  the  completion  of  his  Pseudo-Demetrius. 
He  also  adapted  Shakspeare's  Macbeth,  Gozai's 
Torandot,  Racine's  Phadra,  lie,  for  the  stage,  with 
which  his  dramatic  works  dose.  Among  the 
nomeroas  criticisms  on  his  merits  as  a  dramatist, 
we  would  refer  the  reader  to  Frederic  Schlegel's 
Lectures  on  the  History  of  andent  and  modem 
Literature  (2d  voL).  After  attending  a  represen- 
tation of  his  own  Tell  at  Berlin,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  much  honour,  he  died  at  Weimar,  May 
9.  1805,  only  forty-six  years  old,  mourned  by  aU 
Germany.  Schiller  hated  nothing  so  much  as  the 
vulgar  or  mean.  He  strove  perpetually  for  the 
noble  and  the  beautiful;  hence  that  meUincholy 
hue  which  is  sometimes  spread  over  his  productions. 
There  exist  several  editions  of  his  works :  a  very 
dieap  one  was  published,  in  1822,  by  Cotta,  in 
eighteen  small  volumes.  He  left  a  widow  and 
several  diildren,  in  narrow  drcumstances.  His 
concspondenee  with  Gothe  is  interesting.  The  cor- 
respondence between  Schiller  and  Will,  von  Hum- 
boldt (Stuttg.,  1830)  is,  perhaps,  more  so;  because 
it  givca  us  more  insight  into  the  growth  of  his  mind. 
The  best  account  of  his  li£e  is  that  by  madame  von 
WoUogen,  his  sister-in-law  (Stottgard,  1830,  2 
vols.).  The  second  and  third  parts  of  his  Wallen- 
stein have  been  translated  into  English  by  Coler- 
idge, ffi*  Don  Carlos,  and  his  Thirty  Years'  War, 
have  also  been  translated. 

SCHILLER-SPAR  (from  the  German  verb 
sdUflcm,  to  exhibit  a  play  of  colours) ;  a  foliated 
mineral,  whose  primitive  form  is  unknown.  Be- 
sides the  prindpal  deavage,  there  is  a  second  one, 
less  distinct:  the  inclination  of  the  one  to  the  other 
is  between  135**  and  140^:  fracture  uneven,  splin- 


tery; lustre  metallic,  pearly,  lind  eminent  upon  the 
perfect  fiuces  of  deavage,  indistinctly  vitreous  upon 
the  other  fiices;  colour  olive-green  and  blackish- 
green,  inclining  to  pinchbeck-brown  upon  the  per- 
fect Csces  of  deavage;  streak  grayish- white ;  hard- 
ness about  that  of  fluor;  specific  gravity  2*69.  It 
frequently  occurs  intermingled  with  serpentine. 
It  consists  of 


Alumioe 
Oxide  of  iron 


10-00 
1300 
1300 

98-00 


When  exposed  to  a  high  degree  of  heat,  it  becomes 
hard,  and  forms  a  porcelain-like  mass.  It  occurs  at 
Basta,  in  the  Hartz. 

SCHIMMELPENNINK,  RnroEn  Jan,  the  last 
diief  magistrate  of  the  republic  of  the  United  Neth- 
erlands, or  grand  pensionary  of  the  Batavian  repub- 
lic, was  bom  at  Deventer,  in  Holland,  in  1761,  and 
edncated  at  Leyden,  where  he  took  his  degree ;  on 
which  occasion  he  published  Ditsertatio  de  Imperio 
popuiari  rite  temperato.  He  afterwards  practised 
at  the  bar  with  much  credit.  In  1796,  he  was  ap- 
pointed ambassador  to  France,  by  the  Batavian  re- 
public, in  which  post  he  acquitted  himself  with 
satisfaction  to  his  country,  and  honour  to  himself. 
In  1801,  he  was  accredited  in  the  same  character, 
first  to  the  congress  assembled  at  Amiens,  and  af- 
terwards to  England.  The  war  having  again  broke 
out,  Schimmelpennink  resumed  his  embassy  to 
France.  In  1805,  he  was  created  grand-pensionary 
of  Holland,  but  with  different  powers  from  those 
andently  attached  to  that  character.  This  power, 
however,  ceased  in  consequence  of  the  elevation  of 
Louis  Bonaparte  to  the  throne  of  Holland,  and 
Schimmdpennink  received,  in  lieu  of  his  office,  the 
grand-cordon  of  the  order  of  Holland,  about  that 
time  instituted,  and  became,  by  the  change  in  the 
government,  a  senator  of  France,  as  well  as  of  Hol- 
land, the  two  countries  being  united.  He  received 
also  the  title  of  count,  wi&  the  appointment  of 
grand-treasurer  of  the  Three  Fleeces.  He  filled 
these  offices  down  to  the  exclusion  of  Napoleon 
fr^Nn  the  throne  of  France,  and  voted  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  provisionary  government  in  the  latter  in- 
stance. April  14,  1814,  he  sent  in  his  resignation, 
and  retired  into  private  life.  He  died  at  Amster- 
dam, in  1825. 

SCHIR  AS ;  a  dty  of  Persia,  capital  of  Farsistan ; 
160  mUes  south-east  of  Ispahan;  Ion.  52o  44'  E., 
lat.  29^  3T  N. ;  population  before  the  earthquake  of 
1824,  52,000.  It  is  situated  between  two  moun- 
tains, on  a  plain  of  unrivalled  beauty  and  fertility, 
the  boast  of  Persia,  upwards  of  twenty  miles  long, 
and  twelve  broad.  The  environs  are  laid  out  in 
magnificent  gardens,  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  which 
form  a  favourite  theme  of  Eastern  poetry.  Hafiz 
was  a  native  of  Schir&s.  His  tomb,  and  that  of 
Sadi,  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dty.  The 
dty  is  about  six  nnles  in  circuit,  but  the  walls  have 
been  suffered  to  fidl  to  ruin.  The  streets  are  nar- 
row, winding,  and  dirty,  and  the  houses  mean.  The 
most  remarkable  public  building  is  the  great  bazar, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  built  of  yellow  burnt 
brick,  allotted  to  the  different  traders  in  the  dty. 
The  dtadel,  the  residence  of  the  governor,  is  a 
fortified  square  of  eighty  yards.  The  royal  palace 
withm  is  hr  from  being  an  degant  structure. 
Schiras  carries  on  an  extensive  commerce,  which 
consists  chiefly  in  receiving  fiomBushire  the  spices 
and  cotton  goods  of  India,  and  transmitting  thein 
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to  IipAhan  and  Yesd.  The  sides  of  the  hiUs  thai 
bound  the  plain  of  Schiras,  produce  a  wine,  which 
has  the  highest  reputation  of  any  in  the  East. 
Schiras  is  an  ancient  city,  and  has  been  the  capital 
of  the  Persian  empire,  but  exhibits  no  ruins  to  at- 
test its  former  greatness. 

SCHIKVAN.     See  Caucatus. 

SCHISM  (rx<«^^»  a  fissure)  is  chiefly  appKed  to 
separations  happening  through  diversity  of  opinions 
among  people  of-the  same  religion.  In  the  Catholic 
church,  the  election  of  popes  has  often  given  rise  to 
schisms,  by  the  division  of  the  Christian  world  in 
favour  of  rival  candidates.  The  longest  schism  of 
this  kind  was  the  Great  Schism,  which  began  in 
1378,  when  Urban  VL  and  Clement  YII.  both 
claimed  the  papacy.  This  was  finally  settled  by 
the  council  of  Constance,  which  effected  the  general 
recognition  of  pope  Martin  V.,  who  was  chosen  by 
it  in  1417.     See  P&pe. 

SCHLANG£NBAI>,  AND  LANGENSCHWAL- 
BACH;  two  watering  pkces  in  Nassau,  near 
the  charming  Rheingau.  (q.  v.)  The  water  (from 
79— S3  Fahrenheit)  contains  day  and  lime.  It 
feels  like  soap,  softens  and  renders  pliable  the  fibres 
of  the  skin,  and  is  excellent  in  cases  of  stiffiiess  and 
contraction.  The  slime  which  floats  on  the  water 
is  used  to  cure  old  ulcers. 

8CHLEGEL;  a  name  distinguished  in  German 
literature,  chiefly  as  that  of  the  two  brothers 
Augustus  William  and  Frederic  von  ScUegel.  John 
Elias,  their  uncle,  .bom  in  1718,  at  Meissen,  was 
the  first  German  dramatic  writer,  after  Gryphius, 
who  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  German 
belles-lettres.     He  died  in  1749. 

His  brother  John  Adolphus,  a  poet  and  pulpit 
orator,  was  bom  in  1721,  at  Meissen.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  valuable  works,  and  made  a  trans- 
lation of  Batteux's  Zes  Beaux  Arts  redviu  ^  am  mAiu 
Prindptt  which  he  aecompanied  with  notes  and 
treatises  of  his  own  (1751,  Sd  edition  1770).  He 
died  in  1753. 

John  Henry,  the  third  brother,  was  bora  in  1724, 
at  Meissen,  and  died  at  Copenhagen  in  1780.  He 
is  the  author  of  valuable  works  on  Danish  history, 
and  of  some  translations  from  English  poets  into 
German. 

Augustus  William  and  Frederic  are  the  sons  of 
John  Adolphus.  The  first  was  bom  September  8, 
1767,  at  Hanover ;  and  Frederic  in  1772,  at  the 
same  place.  The  former  early  manifested  a  great 
ability  for  learning  languages,  as  well  as  much 
poetical  talent.  When  eighteen  years  old,  he  re* 
cited,  at  the  lyceum  of  Hanover,  a  piece  in  hexame- 
ters on  the  birth-day  of  the  king,  in  which  he  gave 
a  sketch  of  the  history  of  German  poetry,  which 
was  justly  admired.  He  first  studied  theology  at 
Gottingen,  but  soon  quitted  it  for  philology.  At 
Gottingen,  he  gained  the  friendship  of  Burger,  who, 
in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his  poems 
(1789),  consecrated  him  to  the  service  of  the 
Muses,  and  prophesied  his  immortality  in  one  of 
the  finest  German  sonnets.  A.  W.  Schlegel  con- 
tributed to  Burger's  Academy  of  Belles-Lettres. 
In  1787,  when  in  the  philological  seminary  under 
Heyne,  a  Latin  treatise  by  him,  on  the  geography 
of  Homer,  obtained  a  prise.  After  leaving  Got- 
tingen, he  acted  as  tutor  for  three  yean  in  the 
house  of  a  banker  in  Amsterdam.  He  returned  to 
Germany,  and  took  part  in  the  Hortr^  and  Schiller's 
Almanac  of  the  Muses,  in  which  his  translations 
from  Dante,  with  commentaries,  attracted  particu- 
lar attention.     I  nlil  W^,  he  was  one  of  the  nlo^t 


active  contributors  to  the  General  Literary  Gaiette. 
In  1797*  he  began  his  translation  of  Shakspeare,  of 
which  nine  volumes  have  appeared.     Tieck  has 
undertaken    the    revision  of   them,    and  the  ad- 
dition of  the  pieces  not  yet  translated,  in  a  new 
edition.     We  know  of  no  translation  so  perfect  as 
this.     It  may  well  be  called  a  German  reproduction 
of  the  origiiuL     It  has  made  Shakspeare  a  German 
popular  poet  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  on  the  stage 
and  in  the  closet.      Schlegel  had  now  become  a 
professor  at  Jena,  where  he  delivered  lectures  on 
esthetics,  and,  from  1798  to  1800,  was  connected 
with  his  brother  in  the  publication  of  the  Atheneum, 
a  critical  journal,  which  did  much  to  promote  a 
more  independent  spirit  in  Gennan  literature.   The 
first  edition  of  his  poems  appeared  in  1800,  and 
Schlegel  became  the  second  father  of  the  German 
sonnet.  In  1800,  he  also  published  his  poetic  attack 
on  Kotzebue.  In  1801,  appeared  his  Characteristics 
and  Critiques,  in  two  volumes ;  in  1802,  the  Al- 
manac of  the  Muses,  published  by  him  and  Tieck, 
together,  which  is  pervaded  by  a  mystico-symbolical 
spirit.     Having  separated  from  his  wife,  he  went, 
in  1802,  to  Berlin,  where  he  delivered  lectures, 
published  in  vol.  iii.  of  Europa,    His  lorn  appeared 
in  1803.     He  took  an  active  part  in  the  publication 
of  the  Paper  for  the  Fashionable  World,  which  was 
opposed  by  Kotxebue's  FremHthige  (Liberal) ;  and 
a  paper-war  began,  not  very  honourable  to  the 
latter.     In  1803,  appeared  vol.  i.  of  ih»  Spau'sh 
Theatre,  containing  three  pieces  of  C«lderon ;  vol. 
ii.  followed  in   1809.      These  translations  fully 
satisfied  the  high  expectations  which  the  public  bad 
formed  from  his  translation  of  Shakspeare.  In  1804, 
he  published  his  Nosegays  of  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese  Poetry.     In  1805,  he  travelled  with 
madame  de  Stael,  and  lived  with  her  at  Copet,  in 
Italy,  France,  Vienna,  and   Stockholm.      In  his 
elegy  on  Rome,  he  celebrates  his  generous  friend.  He 
wrote  many  critiques  during  this  time,  partly  in  the 
Jena  Literary  Gazette,  partly  in  the  Heidelberg 
Annals.     In  1807,  he  published  at  Paris  his  Com> 
parison  of  the  Phaedra  of  Euripides  with  that  of 
Racine,  which  was  written  in  French,  and  attracted 
much  attention  from  the  French  litemti.     In  1808, 
he  delivered  lectures  on  the  dramatic  art,  in  Vienna, 
and  published  them,  at  a  Uter  period,  in  three  vol- 
umes, 2d  edition,  1817.  They  have  been  translated 
into  almost  all  the  languages  of  Europe.    In  1812, 
he  made  a  new  collection  of  his  poems  (2d  edition, 
1820).     In  1813,  he  became  a  political  writer  in 
French  and  German,  accompanied  the  then  crown- 
prince  of  Sweden,  as  secretary,  and  received  several 
orders,  and  the  rank  of  nobility.     After  the  &11  nf 
Napoleon,  he  returned  to  madame  de  Stai^l,  after 
whose  death,  in  1818,  he  accepted  a  professorship 
in  the  university  of  Bonn,  which  had  been  but  a 
short  time  established.      His  marriage   with  the 
daughter  of  Mr  Paulus,  in   1819,  was  dissolved  in 
1820.  He  lately  lectured  chiefly  upon  the  history  of 
arts  and  sciences  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  and, 
since    1820,    published    the    Indian    Library,    a 
periodical  for  promoting  the  study  of  the  Oriental 
languages,  particularly  Sanscrit.    He  superintended 
the  printing  of  the  great  Sanscrit  work  BamSifama^ 
at  the  printing-oflice  established  by  him  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Prussian  government.     In  1823,  he 
published  JBhapavad-Giia,  an  episode  of  the  epos 
Mahabharata,  with  a  Latin  translation.      His  Ori- 
ental studies  led  him  again  to  France,  and,  in  1828. 
to  England,  where  he  examined  the  manuscripts  at 
London,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Hayle\bury.     In 
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iheBMMkeea  Italiana,  he  wrote  (in  1816),  ft  very 
leimed  treatise,  in  Italian,  on  the  bronze  horses  at 
Vcnioey  which  he  declared  to  be  Greek;  another 
treatise  (in  1817)  in  the  Bibliotheque  Univenelle, 
at  Geneva,  on  the  group  of  Niobe,  and,  in  the  Zeit- 
yeaossea,  a  life  of  Necker;  remarks  on  the  Proven- 
^  language  and  literature,  in  French  (1818);  a 
historioil  notice  of  John  of  Fiesole ;  and  many  other 
pieces.  In  1828,  he  defended  himself,  in  a  pamph- 
let, against  the  reproach  of  crypto-Catholidsm. 

His  brother  Frederic  v<m  Scklegel,  born,  as  we 
mentioned  above,  in  1772,  was  intended  by  his 
lather  for  a  merchant,  but  was  liberally  educated, 
to  leave  him  more  freedom  of  choice.  He  became 
dinatisfied  with  the  mercantile  life  during  his  ap- 
prenticeship at  Leipsic,  and  his  father  withdrew 
hiffl  from  his  situation  there.  He  was  now  sixteen  | 
years  old,  and  devoted  himself  to  philology  with  the 
greatest  zeal,  one  year  in  Gottingen,  and  the  rest 
in  Leipaic  ;  and  could  say,  when  he  had  ended  his 
academic  course,  that  there  was  no  Greek  or  Latin 
author  of  importance  whom  he  had  not  read  at  least 
once.  About  1793,  he  first  appeared  as  an  author. 
He  eontributed  to  several  periodicals  of  reputation, 
and,  in  1797,  produced  his  Greeks  and  Romans; 
in  1798,  his  Poetry  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (two 
vols.),  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the  first.  In  Ber- 
lin, he  undertook,  in  connexion  with  Schleiermacher 
the  translation  of  Plato,  but  soon  abandoned  the 
project.  In  1799,  appeared  the  first  volume  of  his 
Luanda,  which  remained  unfinished,  and  is  re-  ' 
proached  by  many  as  an  idealization  of  voluptuous-  ' 
nets.  In  1800,  he  settled  as  privatdocent  at  Jena,  I 
and  appeared  for  the  first  time  as  a  poet,  publishing  I 
his  priodiictions  in  various  periodicals.  In  1802,  he  I 
lived  some  time  in  Dresden,  and  then  delivered 
lectures  on  philosophy  in  Paris,  where  he  also  pub- 
lished Europa^  and  occupied  himself  with  the  fine 
arts,  and  the  languages  of  the  south,  particularly 
those  of  India^  In  1808,  he  published  a  treatise 
on  the  Language  and  wisdom  of  the  Indians;  in 
1804,  a  collection  of  romantic  poems,  of  the  middle 
ages,  firom  printed  sources  and  manuscripts,  in  two 
vols. ;  and,  in  1805,  Lother  and  Mailer.  We  are 
indebted  to  him  for  illustrations  of  the  history  of 
Joan  of  Arc,  drawn  firom  the  Notices  ct  Extraits, 
He  now  returned  to  Germany,  went  over,  with  his 
wife,  to  the  Catholic  faith,  at  Cologne,  and,  in 
1808,  repaired  to  Vienna.  In  1809,  he  received  an 
appointment  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  archduke 
Charles,  where  he  drew  up  several  powerful  pro- 
clamations. When  peace  was  concluded,  he  again 
delivered  lectures  in  Vienna,  on  modem  history  and 
the  literature  of  all  nations.  They  were  published 
in  181 1  and  1812.  ffis  limited  views  in  regard  to 
religion,  after  his  adoption  of  Catholicism,  appear 
particularly  in  his  modem  history.  In  1812,  he 
published  the  German  Museum,  and  gained  the 
confidence  of  prince  Mettemich  by  various  diploma- 
tic papers,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  appointed 
Austrian  counsellor  of  legation,  at  the  diet  in 
Frankfort.  In  1818,  he  returned  to  Vienna,  where  - 
he  lived  as  secretary  of  the  court,  and  counsellor  of  i 
legation,  and  published  a  View  of  the  Present  Poli- 
tical Relations,  and  his  complete  works.  In  1820, . 
he  undertook  a  periodical,  called  Concordia,  intend-  , 
ed  to  unite  tbe  various  opinions  on  church  and  \ 
state ;  but  he  did  not  continue  it  long.  He  also  \ 
published,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  the  Writings 
of  Novalis  (see  NardenbergX  in  conjunction  with 
bis  friend  Tieck,  and  volume  I.  of  Florentine,  writ- 
ten by  his  wife.     In  1807,  he  also  published  a  Ger- 


man translation  of  Corinna,  before  the  French  ori- 
ginal appeared.  Since  1822,  his  complete  works 
have  appeared  in  ten  volumes,  with  some  correc- 
tions and  additions.  He  died  August  9,  1829. 
The  two  brothers  always  lived  on  the  best  terms, 
however  great  the  difference  of  their  views  on  some 
points.  The  influence  which  they  have  exercised, 
particularly  Augustus  William,  on  belles-lettres  in 
general,  and  especially  in  promoting  a  more  correct 
understanding  of  the  literature  of  the  middle  ages, 
is  very  great,  and  extends  far  beyond  the  confines 
of  their  native  country.  They  will  be  remembered 
in  the  history  of  literature,  as  two  minds  of  uncom- 
mon vigour. 

SCHLEIERMACHER,  Frederic  Daniel  Er- 
NE8T,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  German  theo- 
logians and  philologists,  was  bom  at  Breslau,  in 
1768,  and  received  his  education  at  the  academy  of 
the  Moravian  Brethren  at  Niesky.  In  1787,  he 
ceased  to  be  a  member  of  this  society,  left  Barby, 
where  he  had  begun  the  study  of  theology,  and 
went  to  Halle  to  continue  it.  In  1794,  after  hav- 
ing been  employed  as  a  teacher,  he  was  ordained  a 
clergyman,  and  appointed  assistant  preacher  at 
Landsberg  on  the  Warte.  From  1796  to  1802,  he 
was  minister  in  the  Chariti  (a  great  hospital)  at 
Berlin.  During  this  period,  he  translated  Fawcet's 
Sermons  (two  vols.),  contributed  to  the  Athensum, 
conducted  by  the  two  Schlegels,  and  wrote  the 
Discourses  on  Religion,  and  the  Monologues,  and 
Letters  of  a  Minister  out  of  Berlin.  He  soon  un- 
dertook his  translation  of  Plato.  Few  men  ever 
entered  so  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  that  author. 
In  1802,  he  published  his  first  collection  of  ser- 
mons, which  was  afterwards  followed  by  two 
others.  In  1802,  he  removed  to  Stolpe,  where 
he  wrote  his  Critical  View  of  Ethics.  In  the 
same  year,  he  was  appointed  professor  extra- 
ordinarius  of  theology  at  Halle,  and  preached  to 
the  university.  In  1807,  when  Halle  was  separated 
from  Prussia,  he  went  to  Berlin,  and  lectured  there, 
as  well  as  preached,  with  the  greatest  boldness,  on 
the  existing  state  of  things,  although  a  hostile  force 
under  Davoust  occupied  the  city.  In  1809,  he  was 
appointed  preacher  at  the  Trinity  church  in  Berlin, 
and*  married.  In  1810,  when  the  new  university 
was  opened  in  that  city,  he  was  appointed  professor 
ordinarius,  as  he  had  been  at  Halle  during  the  last 
part  of  his  residence  there.  In  1811,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and, 
in  1814,  secretary  of  the  philosophical  class,  .when 
he  was  released  from  the  duties  which  he  had  dis- 
charged in  the  department  of  public  instruction  in 
the  ministry  of  the  interior.  Many  papers  by  him 
appeared  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  academy,  chiefiy 
relating  to  ancient  philosophy.  About  tfkia  period 
he  wrote  his  View  of  the  Study  of  Theology, 
When  Schmalz  strove  to  lower  the  elevated  feeling 
of  the  people,  after  the  wars  of  1813,  '14,  and  '15, 
to  a  tone  more  convenient  for  an  absolute  govern- 
ment, he  brought  out  a  pungent  reply,  character- 
ized by  a  Platonic  style  of  reasoning.  His  last 
work  was  his  Doctrines  of  the  Christiifn  Faith. 
Few  men  equalled  Schleiermacher  in  activity.  He 
delivered  lectures  in  various  departments  of  theo- 
logy and  philosophy.  He  preached  every  Sunday 
(always  without  notes),  besides  writing  much,  and 
having  a  wide  circle  of  official  labours.  For  many 
years  his  church  was  crowded,  and  his  lectures  at 
the  university  were  attended  by  large  numbers  of 
the  students.  He  had  many  enthusiastic  admirers ; 
but  the  mystical  party  regarded  him  mth  dislike. 
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Schleiermacher  did  much  for  the  inteUectaal  and 
religious  advancement  of  his  countrymen.  His 
death  took  place  at  Berlin,  Feb.  12,  1834. 

SCHLEISSHEIM;  a  royal  palace  three  leagues 
from  Munich.  It  has  a  magnificent  gallery,  in 
which  above  2000  pictures  are  arranged,  according 
to  the  schools  to  which  they  belong. 

SCHMALKALDIC  LEAGUE.  See  Smatcal- 
die  League. 

SCHMIDT,  Michael  Ignatius,  a  German  his- 
torian, was  bom  in  1736,  at  Amstein,  in  Wiirzburg. 
He  studied  theology  in  the  Catholic  seminary  at 
Wiirzburg,  and  became  a  priest.  During  the  seven 
years'  war,  he  went  to  Suabia,  received  a  benefice, 
and,  in  177 1»  was  made  librarian  of  the  university 
at  Wiirzburg.  He  received  by  degrees  higher  up- 
pointments  in  that  sovereign  bishopric,  did  much 
for  education,  and,  in  1778,  began  the  publication 
of  his  German  History,  to  which  he  devoted  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  The  empress  of  Austria 
was  anxious  to  have  him  in  her  service,  and  caused 
him  to  be  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Archives. 
Joseph  II.  made  him  teacher  of  history  to  his 
nephew,  the  late  emperor,  Francis  L  After  a  re- 
sidence  of  fourteen  years  at  Vienna,  he  died  there 
in  17i^.  Schmidt  was  the  first  who  wrote  a  pro- 
per history  of  the  German  nation :  his  predecessors 
only  gave  the  history  of  the  emperors,  of  the  em- 
pire, or  the  estates.  His  chief  aim  was  to  show 
how  the  Germans  became  what  they  are;  and  he 
executed  his  plan  with  taste,  judgment,  and  a  phi- 
losophical spirit.  His  erudition  was  great.  In  the 
account  of  the  reformation,  he  is  not  always  im- 
partial or  faithful.  His  style  is  not  to  be  imitated. 
This  extensive  work  was  published  at  Ulm,  and 
later  at  Vienna.  Joseph  Milbiller  continued 
Schmidt's  history  from  his  papers.  The  Vienna  edi- 
tion of  the  early  history  is  in  eight  volumes :  of 
the  modern  history,  in  seventeen.  Dresch's  His- 
tory of  Germany  since  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  is  a  continuation  of  the  work  of  Schmidt 
and  MUbiller,  forming  vols.  18,  19,  'and  20. 

SCHNEEBERG;  a  town  in  the  Erzgebirge, 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  with  4800  inhabitants.  There 
are  important  mines  of  silver  and  cobalt  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  inhabitants  manufiu*ture  lace 
and  similar  articles  in  large  quantities. 

SCHNEEKOPF.     See  Schneekoppe. 

SCHNEEKOPPE  (raow-swiimi/);  the  highest 
elevation  of  the  Riesengebirge  (q.  v.),  4950  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Schneekopf  (^mow-head)^  the  highest 
summit  of  the  Thuringian  forest,  which  rises  2886 
feet,  or,  according  to  some,  2975  feet  above  the  sea. 

SCHNEIDER,  John  GoTTLOB.  This  celebrated 
philologist,  bom  at  Kolm,  in  1752,  studied  under 
Eraesti,  at  Leipsic,  where  a  wealthy  relation  in 
Dresden  supported  him.  His  first  publication  was 
Observations  on  Anacreon,  in  1770.  Soon  after, 
he  went  to  Gottingen,  and  gained  the  fiivour  of 
Heyne,  who  recommended  him  to  Brunck,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Strasburg,  to  assist  him  in  the 
publication  of  his  AnaUcta.  He  lived  in  this  place 
three  years,  and  then  received  an  invitation  to  the 
university  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  there, 
with  Brunck,  published  Oppian.  For  thirty-four 
years  Schneider  was  professor  of  ancient  languages 
there,  and  published  a  great  number  of  critical  edi- 
tions of  the  ancient  classics.  He  applied  himself 
especially  to  those  works  of  antiquity  which  re- 
lated to  natural  science,  as  £Uan  s  History  of 
Beasts,  and  Nicander's  two  didactic  poems  on  medi- 


cine, with  the  Greek  Scholia,  and  the  Periphraaia 
of  Eutecnius.  His  Historia  Aptphibiomm,  of  which 
the  first  two  volumes  appeared  in  1779,  firom  un- 
fitvourable  circumstances,  was  not  completed.  He 
paid  much  attention  to  ichthyology.  After  thirty 
years  of  labour,  he  published  the  nine  remaining- 
books  of  Aristotle,  contaming  the  History  of  Beasts 
(Leipsic,  1811,  4  vols.);  also  the  physical  and  me- 
teorological works  of  Epicurus,  the  Amdeeta,  re- 
lating to  the  metallurgy  of  the  ancients,  the  EcUtgcs 
Phjfsica,  &c.  His  excellent  Greek  Lexicon, 
which  has  passed  through  three  editions,  is  the 
basis  of  that  of  Passow,  and  of  the  English-Greek 
Lexicon  of  Donnegan,  (London,  1831^.  It  has 
contributed  not  a  little  to  give  a  new  impulse  to 
the  study  of  the  Greek  language  in  Germany.  He 
has  also  edited  the  political  works  of  Aristotle; 
the  works  of  Xenophon,  ^sop,  the  Pseudo-Orpheus, 
the  Scriptores  Ret  RuatictB,  Vitruvius,  Theo- 
phrastus,  and  other  writers.  When  the  university 
was  removed,  in  1811,  from  Frankfort  on  the  Oder 
to  BresUui,  Schneider  went  thither,  and  was  made 
chief  librarian,  in  addition  to  his  other  office.  He 
died  there,  January  12,  1822. 

SCHNEIDER,  Eulogius;  a  German  priest, 
vicar  to  the  conatitutional  bishop  of  Strasburg,  and 
afterwards  public  accuser  before  the  criminal  tri- 
bunal of  the  Lower  Rhine,  one  of  the  most  perni- 
cious agents  of  Robespierre  and  his  confederates. 
Armed  with  the  authority  of  St  Just  and  Lebas, 
commissioners  from  the  convention  at  Strasburg, 
Schneider  proceeded  through  the  department  with 
a  body  of  troops,  and  followed  by  the  guillotine,  on 
which  he  immolated  citizens  of  every  rank,  sex  and 
age,  where  interest  or  revenge  furnished  the  slight- 
est motive  for  their  execution.  Schneider  was 
about  to  set  on  foot  noyades  at  Strasburg,  similar 
to  those  of  Nantes,  when  he  was  cut  short  in  his 
career.  St  Just  and  Lebas,  displeased,  not  by  his 
crimes,  but  by  his  arrogance,  had  him  arrested,  De- 
cember 20,  1793,  and  conveyed  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  condemned  by  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and 
guillotined,  at  the  age  of  thirtv-seven. 

SCHNEPFENTHAL;  an  institution  for  educa- 
tion, established  by  Salzmann,  not  far  from  Gotha,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Thuringian  forest,  half  a  league 
from  the  town  of  Waltershausen.     See  SalzwtanM. 

SCHOEN,  Martin,  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  distinguished  German  painters,  likewise  a 
goldsmith  and  engraver,  was  bom  at  Colmbach, 
and  died,  in  1486,  at  Colmar.  The  Italians  called 
him  Buon  Martino^  or  Martino  d'Anveraa.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-one  of  his  paintings,  chiefly  on 
scriptural  subjects,  are  known  to  be  still  in  exis- 
tence. Schoen  was  remarkable  for  richness  of  in- 
vention, and  for  the  life  of  his  figures. 

SCHOLASTICS.  This  name  wasgivento  teach- 
ers  of  rhetoric  among  the  Romans.  In  the  middle  ages, 
a  class  of  philosophers  arose  under  the  name  of  seho- 
laatics,  or  schoolmen,  who  taught  a  peculiar  kind  of 
philosophy,  which  consisted  in  applying  the  ancient 
dialectics  to  theology,  and  intimately  uniting  both. 
The  character  of  this  philosophy  varied  at  different 
periods,  and  historians  are  not  agreed  as  to  its  ori- 
gin. Those  who  regard  particularly  its  theological 
character  make  Augustine  its  founder ;  others  con- 
sider it  as  having  commenced  in  the  monophysite 
disputes  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  John 
Scotus  Erigena  in  the  ninth  century,  is  commonly 
called  the  first  scholastic,  without  making  him, 
however,  the  proper  founder  of  that  philosophy. 
He  was  the  great  philosopher  of  his  age,  and  his 
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doctrines  were  connected  with  thoie  of  the  New 
Platonic  system.  The  name  §eholattic  philotophy 
is  derived  from  the  circumstance  that  it  originated 
in  the  schools  instituted  by  and  after  Charlemagne, 
for  the  education  of  the  clergy.  (See  SchooU.) 
The  philosophy  therein  taught  consisted  in  a  ool^ 
lection  of  logical  rules  and  metaphysical  notions, 
drawn  from  the  Latin  commentators  on  Aristotle, 
especially  the  Pseudo- Augustine  and  Boethius,  and 
from  the  introduction  of  Porphyry  to  the  writings 
of  Aristotle.  These,  under  the  name  of  dUdectict, 
composed  the  theoretical  philosophy  in  general,  and 
were  connected  with  the  lister  Alexandnan  ideas  of , 
God,  and  of  his  nature  and  relations  to  the  world.  I 
The  original  aim  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  was 
only  to  establish  and  defend  the  dogmas  of  the 
church.  Buhle  makes  three  periods: — The  first 
extends  to  Roscellinus  in  1069,  or  to  the  contest 
of  the  Realists  and  Nominalists;  the  second  to  Al- 
bcrtus  Magnus,  who  died  in  1280,  when  the  meta- 
physical works  of  Aristotle  were  more  generally 
known  and  commented  on;  the  third  to  the  reWval 
of  ancient  learning,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  the  consequent  improvement  in  philo- 
sophy. Tiedemann  explained  the  scholastic  system 
as  a  mode  of  treating  subjects  a  priori,  in  which, 
after  a  statement  of  the  reasons,  on  both  sides,  in 
the  form  of  syllogisms,  the  decision  was  made  con- 
formable to  the  opinions  of  Aristotle,  and  the 
church  Cithers,  and  the  prevailing  theological  doc- 
trines.  According  to  him,  its  history  b^ins  with 
the  Franciscan  Alexander  of  Hales  (a  monastery  in 
Gloucestershire),  who  first  made  a  considerable  use 
of  the  writings  of  Aristotle.  He  died  in  1245. 
Thb  Alexander  of  Hales  was  the  first  complete 
conunentator  on  the  sentences  of  Peter  of  Lom- 
hardy;  was  an  instructor  at  Paris,  and  received  the 
name  of  doctor  irrefragalriUt.  He  also  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  the  psydiology  of  Aristotle.  He  is 
not  an  independent  thinker,  but  decides  every  case 
on  reasons  drawn  from  other  theological  writers 
and  philosophers.  The  second  period  ^  the  school- 
men, according  to  Tiedemann,  begins  with  Albert 
the  Great,  who  wrote  commentaries  on  the  physical 
and  philosophical  writings  of  Aristotle,  and  on 
several  books  of  the  Scriptures.  Still  greater  is 
the  reputation  of  his  pupil,  Thomas  Aquinas  (q.  v.), 
the  father  of  ethics,  and  a  strict  adherent  of  Aris- 
totle, on  whose  works  he  left  fifty-two  commenta- 
ries. His  opponent  was  the  Franciscan  John  Duns 
(  q.  V. )  Scotus,  who  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  John 
Scotus  Erigena,  before  mentioned.  Duns  Scotus 
i«  one  of  the  most  hair-splitting  logicians,  and 
known  by  his  scholastic  or  barbarous  Latin.  His 
opposition  to  Thomas  gave  rise  to  the  parties  called 
TkomuMt*  and  Seoiittt,  whose  controversies  became 
peculiarly  warm,  when  Scotus  declared  himself  op- 
posed to  the  strict  Augustine  doctrines  of  grace 
defended  by  Thooas,  and  which  had  maintained 
their  place  in  the  church  for  centuries.  Another 
acute  scholastic  of  this  age  was  the  Franciscan 
mystic  Bona  Ventura,  the  pupil  of  Alexander  of  Hales ; 
llervey,  a  general  of  the  Dominicans;  Francis 
ftlairon,  a  Franciscan,  pupil  of  Duns  Scotus,  and 
founder  of  the  Sorbonne  disputation  in  Paris,  at 
which  the  respondent  was  obliged  to  defend  the 
rontrovertcd  positions  from  six  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
ing  to  six  in  the  evening,  and  was  only  permitted 
to  take  a  short  meal,  without  leaving  the  room. 
The  third  period  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  some 
b«*inn  with  William  of  St  Pour^ain  or  Durandus 
dc  Sancto  Pordano  (who  died  at  Heaux,  in  1332); 


though,  more  properly,  the  third  period  of  scholas- 
tic theology  may  be  considered  as  commencing  with 
him.  From  his  skill  in  solving  difficult  questions, 
he  received  the  name  of  doctor  resolutissinuu.  He 
made  a  distinction  between  tiieological  truth,  which 
rests  on  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  philoso- 
phical truth,  which  is  established,  independently  of 
the  church,  on  private  conviction,  and  affirmed  that 
many  things  were  theologically  true,  and  yet  philo- 
sophically fiilse.  Others  begin  the  third  period  of 
the  scholastics  with  William  Ocham,  or  Occam, 
(who  died  in  1347),  a  Franciscan,  who  revived 
again  the  nearly  forgotten  disputes  of  the  Nomin- 
dists,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  fearless  de- 
fender of  Christian  liberty  against  the  assumptions 
of  the  popes.  One  of  the  last  scholastics  of  this 
period  was  Gabriel  Biel  (who  died  in  1495),  a  mo- 
derate Nominalist,  and  active  in  foundmg  the  uni- 
versity of  Tubingen  in  1477. 

Tennemann  makes  four  periods  of  the  scholastic 
philosophy : — I.  The  first,  to  the  twelfth  century, 
is  characterized  by  blind  Realism,  and  fiUed  by  de- 
tached philosophical  essays  on  doctrinal  theology. 
To  this  period  belong  Jolm  Scotus  Erigena,  Beren- 
garius  of  Tours,  and  his  opponent  Lanfranc,  Dami- 
anus,  Hildebert  of  Lavardin,  and  the  great  Anselm 

of  Canterbury IL  Separation  of  Nominalism  and 

Realism.  This  period  extends  firom  Roscellinus  to 
Albertus  Magnus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  can  boast  of  Roscellinus,  Abelard, 
William  of  Cbampeaux,  Hugh  de  St  Victor,  Richard 
de  St  Victor,  Gilbert  Porretanus,  Peter  Lombard, 
Peter  of  Poitiers,  Alanus  Insulensis,  John  of  Sa- 
lisbury.— ^IIL  Exclusive  prevalence  of  Realism. 
Complete  union  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church  and 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  from  Albertus  Magnus, 
to  Occam,  in  the  fourteenth  century.  To  this 
period  belong  Alex,  of  Hales,  Vincent  of  Beauvais, 
Bonaventura,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Peter  Hispanus, 
Henry  Goethals,  Rich.  Middleton,  Duns  Scotus, 

Francis  Mairon,  St  Pour9ain IV.  A  renewal  of 

the  contest  between  Nomiiudism  and  Realism,  in 
which  the  former  was  victorious,  and  a  separation  of 
theology  and  philosophy  gradually  took  place.  In 
this  period  we  find  William  Occam,  Marsilius 
Ingenuus,  Robert  Holcot,  Gabriel  Biel,  John  Buri- 
dan,  &c  See  Tennemann's  Sketch  of  a  History  of 
Philotophfy  4th  ed.,  or  2d  rifiuamento  by  Wendt. 

On  account  of  the  excessive  subtilty  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  scholastic  philosophy,  the  expression 
Mcholastie  has  come  to  denote  tiie  extreme  of  tub- 
tiltjf.  After  the  reformation  and  the  revival  of  let- 
ters, the  scholastic  system  gradually  declined. 
From  that  time  we  find  but  few  distinguished  scho- 
lastics, as  the  Spanish  Jesuit  Suarez,  who  died  in 
1617.  With  lord  Bacon  and  Descartes,  a  more 
enlightened  and  independent  philosophy  commences. 

SCHOLIA;  explanations  annexed  to  Greek  or 
Latin  authors,  by  the  early  grammarians,  who  taught 
the  practical  part  of  philology.  The  writer  of 
such  scholia  is  called  a  acholiatt.  There  are  many 
scholia  to  Greek  authors  extant,  fewer  to  Latin. 
The  names  of  the  scholiasts  are  mostly  unknown. 
Those,  however,  of  Didymus,  John  Tzetzes,  and 
Eustathius,  the  famous  scholiast  of  Homer,  bave 
been  preserved.  The  two  last  belong  to  the  twelfth 
century. 

SCHOMBERG,  FaEDERtc  Hermann,  duke  of, 
a  distingtiished  military  officer,  a  native  of  Ger- 
many, bom  about  1619,  was  the  son  of  count 
Schomberg,  by  the  daughter  of  lord  Dudley.  He 
began  his  military  career  under  Frederic,  prince  of 
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Orange,  uid  afterwards  weut  to  France,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  prince  of  Conde  and 
marshal  Turenne.  He  vras  then  employed  in  Por- 
tugal, and  established  the  independence  of  that 
kingdom,  obliging  the  Spaniards  to  recognise  the 
claims  of  the  house  of  Braganza.  He  commanded 
the  French  army  in  Catalonia  in  1672,  and  was 
afterwards  employed  in  the  Netherlands,  where  he 
obliged  the  prince  of  Orange  to  raise  the  siege  of 
l^faestricht.  For  these  services,  he  was  rewarded 
with  the  staff  of  a  marshal  of  France  in  167^;  but 
on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  marshal 
Schomberg,  who  was  a  Protestant,  quitted  the 
French  service,  and  went  to  Portugal.  Being  also 
driven  from  that  country,  on  account  of  his  religion, 
he  retired  to  Holland,  and  subsequently  engaged  in 
the  service  of  the  efector  of  Brandenburg.  He 
went  to  England  in  1688,  with  William  III.,  and, 
after  the  revolution,  was  created  a  duke,  and  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
He  was  sent  to  Ireland,  in  the  following  year,  to 
oppose  the  partisans  of  James  II.  Being  joined 
by  king  William,  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne,  in  which  he  lost  his  life,  July  1,  1690, 
owing,  it  is  said,  to  an  accidental  shot  from  his  own 
troops,  as  he  was  passing  the  river  to  attack  the 
enemy. 

SCHON    (German,   for    beautiful) ;    an  adjec- 
tive  which  begins  innumerable  German  geographical 


SCHONBRUNN.     See  Vienna. 

8CH0NEN,  OR  SCANIA  (Swedish,  Skane);  a 
province  of  Sweden,  in  the  south  of  Gothhind, 
bounded  north  by  Halland  and  Smaland,  east  by 
Blekingen  and  the  Baltic,  south  by  the  Baltic,  and 
west  by  the  Sound,  which  separates  it  from  Den- 
mark; 4000  square  miles;  popuktion,  334,744, 
differing  in  dialect  and  manners  from  the  other 
Swedes.  This  is  the  most  level,  pleasant  and  fer- 
tile part  of  Sweden,  and  produces  plenty  of  rye, 
barley,  oats,  peas,  buckwheat,  honey,  cumin-seed; 
likewise  pit-coal,  chalk,  tiles,  and  pot-ashes.  It 
has  several  rivers  and  lakes,  all  well  stored  with 
fish.  The  principal  towns  are  Malmoe,  Lund, 
Landscron,  Helsinborg,  and  Christianstadt.  It  is 
now  divided  into  the  governmenU  (lane)  of  Chris- 
tianstadt and  Mahnoehus.  Schonen  formerly  be- 
longed to  Denmark,  but  was  ceded  to  Sweden  with 
some  of  the  neighbouring  districts,  by  the  peace  of 
Roeskild,  in  1658. 

SCHOODIC,  OE  PASSAMAQUODDY.  See 
Croix,  St. 

SCHOOLMEN.     See  Scholastics. 

SCHOOLS.  This  momentous  element  of  mo- 
dem society  is  one  of  many  instances,  which  show 
the  slow  progress  of  mankind  in  perfecting  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  social  machine.  Schools  are 
of  comparatively  recent  date,  and  their  benefits  are 
mostly  confined  to  Europeans  and  their  descendanta. 
A  historical  sketch  of  their  progress  will  be  inter- 
esting, as  showing  how  slowly  and  laboriously  these 
institutions,  which  diffuse  sound  knowledge  in  a 
thousand  channels,  and  irrigate,  as  it  were,  the 
whole  field  of  society,  have  reached  their  present 
degree  of  improvement,  which  is  far  from  being 
satisfactory.  In  antiquity,  education  and  instruc- 
tion were  entirely  a  matter  of  domestic  concern. 
In  countries  where  priestly  or  royal  despotism  pre- 
vailed, schools  were  first  established  for  the  sons  of 
the  great  and  for  the  priests.  Moses  was  educated 
in  a  priestly  school  in  Egypt,  Cyrus  at  a  seminary 
connected  with  the  Persi  in  court ;  the  Indian  Bra- 


mins  imparted  instruction  in  secret  schools;  b  Pal- 
estine, those  conversant  with  the  Scriptures  taught 
in  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  at  later  periods  io 
the  synagogues,  and  the  schools  of  the  rabbies, 
where  inquiring  youths  assembled.     The  advan- 
tages of  these  schools  were  accessible  to  few;  the 
means  of  learning  were  limited  to  conversation, 
reading,  committing  to  memory,  and  hearing  the 
explanation  of  sacred  books.     More  was  done  under 
the  Greeks.     As  early  as  500  B.  C,  boys  and  girls, 
in  the  Greek  cities,  learned  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic  in  private  schools,  as  the  legislators,  ex- 
cept in  Sparta,  left  the  education  of  children  en- 
tirely to  the  parents;  and  what  Lycurgus  did  in 
Sparta  was  much  more  intended  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  physical  powers  than  of  the  intellect. 
Young  persons,  who  were  eager  for  knowledge,  re- 
sorted to  the  instructions  of  philosophers  and  soph- 
ists, the  finest  example  of  which  are  the  Socratic 
dialogues.     The  country  people  remained  in  great 
ignorance.     The  same  was  the  case  with  the  Bo- 
mans,  who,  from  300  B.  C,  had  schools  for  boys 
in  the  cities,  and  from  the  age  of  Cesar,  who 
conferred  the  rights  of  citizenship  on  teachers,  pos- 
sessed the  higher  institutions  of  the  grammarians. 
In  these,  Latin  and  Greek  were  taught  scientifically, 
and  young  men  of  talent  went  from  the  grammar- 
ians to  the  rhetoricians,  who,  like  Quinctilian,  pre- 
pared them,  by  exercises  in  declamation,  for  speaking 
in  public.     But  a  regular  school  system  no  where 
existed  with  the  ancient  nations.     Schools  were 
institutions  confined  to  particular  classes,  or  were 
the  fruit  of  private  enterprise.     The  emperor  Ves- 
pasian was  the  first  who  established  public  profes- 
sorships of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  with  fixed  salaries 
attached  to  them,  for  the  education  of  yoimg  men 
for  the  public  service;  and,  150  A.  D.,  Antoninus 
Pius  founded  imperial  schools  in  the  larger  dties 
of  the  Roman  empire,  which  may  be  compared  to 
the  German  gymnasia.     Though  there  was  no  sys- 
tematic co-operation  among  the  various  professors, 
the  imperial  school  at  Rome,  after  the  organisation 
which  it  received,  in  870,  from  Valentinian,  resem- 
bled rather  the  German  universities.     The  moti 
celebrated  place  for  scientific  culture  Mras  Athens, 
to  which  students  from  all  parts  of  Europe  resorted, 
as  late  as  the  ninth  century,  and  often  led  very  dis- 
sipated lives.     In  the  lower  schools  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  the  discipline  was  very  severe.     The  rod 
was  not  spared;  and  Ovid  is  not  the  only  one  who 
complained  of  the  severity  of  an  Orbilius.     Chris- 
tianity, by  degrees,  gave  a  new  turn  to  education. 
In  the  East,  it  gradually  came  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  the  clergy,  and  under  their  superinten- 
dence.    Schools  were  instituted  in  the  cities  and 
villages  for  the  catechumens,  and  in  some  capitals, 
catechetical  schools  for  the  education  of  clergymen, 
of  which  that  in  Alexandria  was  the  most  flour- 
ishing, from  the  second  to  the  fourth  centuries. 
From  the  fifth  century,  however,  these  higher  es- 
tablishments seem  to  have  been  discontinued,  and 
the  episcopal  or  cathedral  schools  to  have  taken 
their  place,  in  which  the  young  men,  intended  for 
the  clericd  profession,  learned,  besides  theolofry. 
the   seven   liberal  arts — grammar,   logic,  rhetoric 
(these  three  made  the  trivium),  arithmetic,  geome- 
try, astronomy,  and  music  (jquadrivium),  from  the 
Encyclopedia  of  the  African  Mardanus  Capclla,  a 
poor  compendium,  which  appeared  at  Rome  in  47^*. 
and  which  remained  for  upwards  of  1000  years  tJic 
common  text-book  in  the  schools  of  Europe. 
The  imperial  schools  declined,  and  became  ex- 
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tiiict,  becauie,  in  tlie  ronftuton  which  followed  the 
irruption  of  the  barbarians,  the  Bakries  of  the  pro- 
fessors were  not  paid;  and  the  cathedral  schools 
and  parochial  schools  for  boys  and  young  men  of  all 
classes  in  the  cities,  were  established,  in  which  the 
learning  of  reading  and  writing  was  followed  by 
the  study  of  the  trivium,  which  had  become  popu- 
lar; hence  they  receired,  at  a  later  time,  the  name 
of  trivial  nekoofa.  These  schools,  after  the  sixth 
century,  were  surpassed  in  importance  by  the  con- 
ventual schools,  which,  at  first,  were  only  seminar- 
ies to  prepare  persons  for  the  monastic  life,  but 
were  soon  resorted  to  by  laymen.  The  Benedic- 
tine convents — ^those  links  between  the  civilization 
of  ancient  and  modem  times — flourished  in  Ireland, 
England,  France  and  Germany,  from  the  sixth  to 
the  eleventh  century,  and  were  the  chief  seats  of 
modem  European  civilization.  The  discipline  was 
severe  and  monkish;  but  the  instruction  was  gen- 
erally better  than  in  other  institutions,  partly  on 
account  of  ihe  many  distinguished  literary  men  who 
embraced  the  monastic  life,  partly  on  account  of 
the  peculiar  opportunities  which  they  had  to  form 
considerable  Ubraries,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
stant communications  among  the  various  convents, 
and  the  pleasure  which  the  inmates  of  these  took 
in  copying;  partly  on  account  of  the  eqnit  de  corps 
of  the  order,  which  delighted  in  being  able  to  show 
distinguished  members  or  eminent  men  who  had 
been  educated  in  its  schools.  There  were  several 
priests  or  monks,  whose  reputation  was  such  as  to 
attract  pupils  from  great  distances.  The  convent- 
ual schools  at  Armagh  and  Clogher,  Canterbury, 
York  and  Westminster,  at  Tours,  Rheims,  Cler- 
mont, Paris,  at  Salzburg,  of  St  Enuneran  at  Ratis- 
hon,  Hersfield  Corvey,  Fulda,  Hirschau  and  St 
Blasius  on  the  Schwarzwald,  &c.,  were  particularly 
famous.  The  scholars  who  proceeded  from  them 
gave  to  the  scholastic  philosophy  its  character  and 
name,  the  teachers  in  the  conventual  schools  being 
called  scAo/osrici.  These  schools  rivalled  the  epis- 
copal  and  cathedral  schools,  yet  were  always  directed 
more  to  the  advantage  of  the  priesthood  than  to 
pgrpoMS  of  general  instruction,  which  was  owing 
to  a  variety  of  causes  springing  from  the  then  ex- 
iscittg  state  of  things.  Charlemagne,  had  in  view 
a  system  of  national  instruction,  when  he  issued, 
in  7t^,  his  decree  for  the  improvement  of  the 
sehoob  of  his  empire.  Not  only  every  bishop  s 
sc«  and  every  convent,  but  every  parish,  was  to 
have  its  school,  the  two  former  for  the  instruction 
of  clergymen  and  public  officers,  the  latter  for  the 
lower  daases.  At  his  court,  Charlemagne  estab- 
lished an  academy  of  distinguished  scholars,  to 
WQom  he  himself  resorted  for  instmction,  and  whom 
h«>  employed  to  educate  his  children,  and  capable 
boys  belonging  to  the  nobility  and  other  classes,  in 
the  court-school  (scAo/a  pahHi).  Alcuinus  was 
made  rector  of  these  two  schools,  which  accom- 
panied the  court  in  its  changes  of  residence.  The 
ladiea  of  his  court  also  partook  in  the  benefits  of 
iostmctioo,  and  some  nunneries,  io  their  institu- 
tioos  for  Icniale  education,  rivalled  the  seminaries 
to  the  monasteries.  The  ladies  learned  Latin, 
which  was  then  the  common  medium  of  communis 
cation  between  persons  of  different  countries,  as 
French  is  at  present.  Charlemagne  took  upon  him- 
self the  saperintendeoce  of  the  schools  in  his  em- 
pire, had  reports  sent  to  him,  made  examinations, 
and  delivered  addfesses  to  the  pupils  of  the  school 
at  his  court.  These  echools  often  enabled  him  to 
d  «covcr  the  talents  of  young  men,  whom  he  ap- 


pointed to  high  offices  in  the  church  or  the  state. 
It  is  one  of  the  noblest  traits  in  his  character,  that, 
in  that  age  of  gross  ignorance,  he  laboured  with  zeal 
for  the  instruction  of  the  nations  under  his  sway. — 
See  a  short  article  entitled  Charlemagne's  Life  in 
Private  and  at  Court,  in  the  third  volume  of  Rau- 
mer's  Historical  Pocket  Book  (Leipsic,  1832). 

When  the  clergy  of  the  cathedrals,  in  the  ninth 
century,  adopted  the  canonical  life,  the  cathedral 
schools  originated,  which  approached,  in  character, 
to  the  trivial  aehooU,  so  called,  whilst  the  episcopal 
schools  remained  seminaries  for  the  clerical  order, 
or  for  particular  professions,  and  at  a  later  period 
became  transformed  into  universities.  Mayence, 
Treves,  Cologne,  Liege,  Utrecht,  Bremen,  Hilde- 
sheim,  had,  in  the  tenth  century,  celebrated  cathedral 
schools.  The  encouragement  which  the  higher  au- 
thorities  had  afforded  them,  however,  was  soon  dis- 
continued. Charlemagne's  decrees  were  forgotten 
during  the  disputes  of  lus  grandsons  about  the  govern- 
ment, under  whom,  also,  the  above-mentioned  court 
school  was  abandoned ;  and  his  great  creation  declin- 
ed as  the  school  establishment  of  the  great  Alfred,  in 
England,  which  was  begun  with  equal  zeal,  and  on 
an  equal  scale,  in  the  ninth  century,  was  destroyed 
by  the  invasions  of  the  Danes,  though  Edward  the 
confessor  endeavoured  to  restore  it.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  school  of  the  rabbis,  among  the  Jews  in 
Syria,  Northem  Africa,  and  even  in  Europe  (Jew- 
ish academies  existed  in  the  seventh  century,  at 
Lunel,  in  France,  and,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries,  at  Cordova,  in  Spain),  preserved  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  learning ;  and  the  Arabian  schools 
established  in  the  ninth  century  in  the  Oriental  and 
African  caliphates,  and  in  the  Moorish  kingdoms  in 
Spain,  exhibited  a  freer  spirit  and  better  taste. 
From  them  a  knowledge  of  the  mathematical  and 
medical  sciences  was  first  communicated  to  the 
south  of  Christian  Europe.  In  Italy,  where,  after 
the  barbarism  introduced  by  thV  Goths  and  Lom- 
bards, king  Lothaire  had  been  the  first  to  establish 
schools  in  the  ninth  century,  for  the  large  cities,  as 
well  as  in  Spain  and  France,  the  influence  of  Ara- 
bic civilization  became  observable,  in  the  institution 
of  schools  for  qualifying  men  for  the  different  pro- 
fessions. At  Salerno,  Montpellier  and  Seville, 
Arabic  physicians  taught ;  and  the  works  of  the 
Saracens  on  natural  history  and  mathematics  were 
sought  for  even  by  Christian  scholars.  The  deve- 
lopment of  the  papal  canon  law  gave  occasion  to 
the  foundation  of  law  schools,  among  which  those 
of  Bologna  and  Lyons  acquired  the  greatest  repu- 
tation. The  academical  privileges,  which  the  for- 
mer of  these  two  received,  in  1158,  from  the  empe- 
ror Frederic  I.,  became  the  foundation  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  continental  universities  which 
originated  in  the  tweUth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
The  inactivity  and  luxury  of  the  clergy  had  led  to 
the  neglect  of  the  cathedral  and  conventual  schools, 
and  they  rapidly  declined.  The  new  institutions 
which  had  grown  up  were  necessary  to  form  new 
teachers  and  to  revive  the  taste  for  science.  But 
even  these  became  subject  to  undue  clerical  influ- 
ence, as  since  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, the  mendicant  monks  not  only  connected 
popular  schools  with  their  convents,  and  undertook 
the  education  of  the  children  in  the  cities,  but  also 
obtained  entrance  into  the  universities  as  teachers, 
where  they  laboured  to  augment  the  importance  of 
their  various  orders  and  the  power  of  the  pope. 

Thus  the  state  of  the  schools  in  the  middle  ages, 
was  by  no  means  so  flourishing  as  might  have  been 
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expected  from  the  activity  of  former  centuries  and 
the  institutions  of  Charlemagne.  Dictating  took 
the  place  of  lecturing  even  in  the  higher  sdiools ; 
mere  exercises  of  memory  held  the  place  of  erudi- 
tion ;  the  dead  letter  predominated,  and  an  intelli- 
gent investigation  of  the  subjects  studied  was  little 
practised.  The  pupils  of  the  Latin  or  trivial  schools 
wasted  almost  all  their  time  in  copying  the  manuals. 
In  the  lower  parish  schools,  the  monks  would  not 
even  permit  the  scholars  to  learn  to  write ;  being 
desirous  to  confine  the  art,  which  was  highly  lucra- 
tive and  important  before  the  invention  of  printing, 
to  the  clergy  (it  was  called  the  art  clericaht) ;  and 
the  privilege  of  establishing  writing  schools  for  the 
children  of  citizens  could  not  be  obtained  by  the 
magistrates  but  by  special  agreement  with  the 
clergy.  But  at  length,  with  the  increasing  power 
of  the  cities,  the  citizens  became  more  independent 
and  the  magistrates  themselves  began  to  take  care 
of  the  instruction  of  youth,  which  had  been  so  much 
neglected  by  the  clergy,  and  to  establish  schools,  in 
wUch  reading,  writing,  and  the  trivium  were  taught. 
For  these,  as  well  as  for  the  cathedral  and  parish 
schools  (the  canons  and  parish  priests  having  ceased 
to  occupy  themselves  with  the  instruction  of  youth), 
itinerant  monks  and  students  were  taken  as  teach- 
ers. This  gave  rise  to  a  separate  class  of  teachers, 
which  indeed  belonged  to  the  clerical  order,  then  in 
the  exclusive  possession  of  learning,  but  resembled 
the  corporations  of  mechanics  in  its  regular  grad»> 
tions,  and  in  the  imsettled  life  of  its  members,  who 
wandered  from  place  to  place  much  to  the  detriment 
of  their  morals.  The  schoolmasters  were  engaged 
by  the  corporation  of  cities  and  the  parish  ministers, 
were  liable  to  be  dismissed  on  a  year  or  three 
month's  warning,  and  were  obliged  to  employ  as- 
sistants, proportioned  to  the  number  of  their  pupils, 
and  to  pay  them  out  of  their  own  salaries.  These 
assistant  teachers^/ocalt,  because  they  were  hired  ; 
MtampualeSf  because  they  gave  elementary  instruc- 
tion) were  subject,  as  well  as  the  head  masters,  to 
the  parish  ministers,  who  used  them  as  writers  and 
church  servants.  Sometimes  the  school-masters, 
who  taught  Latin,  were  called  rectors ;  the  assis- 
tant teachers,  who  taught  singing,  reading,  and 
gave  religious  instruction  (the  latter  consisting  in 
making  their  pupils  commit  to  memory  the  creed, 
the  ten  commandments,  prayers,  and  psalms),  were 
called  canton.  From  this  division  originated  in 
some  countries,  for  instance  in  Germany,  the  divi- 
sion of  Latin  and  German  schools,  which  were, 
however,  most  generally  united.  The  elder  pupils 
of  the  highest  class  frequently  travelled  from  one 
school  to  another,  pretending  to  detect  hidden  trea- 
sures, and  practising  various  mummeries  and  foole- 
ries ;  hence  they  were  sometimes  called  higtrumef 
(because  they  formed  the  first  companies  of  actors, 
as,  in  France,  the  Jongleurs  and  Gaillards),  some- 
times vacantivi  (i.  e.  idlers) .  Generally  they  carried 
with  them  younger  pupils,  who  were  their  slaves, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  had  to  procure  them 
support,  by  beggingand  stealing,  if  there  was  no  other 
way,  and  retained  for  themselves  only  such  portion 
of  their  acquisitions  as  their  t3rrants  were  willing  to 
let  them  enjoy.  In  the  fourteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  these  bands  of  vagnmts,  among  whom 
there  were  sometimes  vacantivi  thirty  ^ears  old, 
who  were  yet  unable  to  construe  a  Latin  author, 
were  most  numerous  in  Germany.  As  students, 
they  were  allowed  to  wear  swords,  and  thus  were 
frequently  tempted  to  disturb  the  public  peace. 
When  they  stopped  to  pursue  their  studies  in  a 


school,  they  found  lodgings  in  the  school-rooms,  or 
about  the  churches,  and  lived  upon  the  charity  of 
the  citizens.  If  there  were  several  schools  in  one 
place,  disputes  often  occurred  between  the  pupils, 
which  were  decided  by  arms,  according  to  the  fash- 
ion  of  the  middle  ages.  As  late  as  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  Luther  complained  that  such 
vagrants  received  appointments  as  teachers,  because, 
generally,  these  vacantivi,  who  had  hardly  seen  a 
university,  were  the  only  persons  who  could  be 
hired  as  school-masters,  since  the  more  learned 
youths  were  ambitious  of  clerical  benefices  and  aca- 
demical professorships.  Unique  in  its  kind,  in  the 
history  of  the  schools  of  this  period,  was  the  pioua 
fraternity  of  the  Jeronymites.  They  consisted  of 
clergymen  and  laymen,  who  lived  together,  occupied 
paruy  with  mechanical  arts,  partly  with  the  instruc- 
tion of  girls  and  boys,  to  whom  tliey  taught  reading, 
writing,  and  useful  arts.  For  boys  of  talent  and 
diligence,  there  were  Latin  classes.  On  the  model 
of  these  schools,  others  were  established  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, on  the  Rhine,  and  in  Northern  Germany. 
These  soon  came  into  communication  with  the 
Greeks  who  had  fled  to  Italy ;  and  thus  the  study 
of  the  classics  became  more  cultivated.  Through 
the  efforts  of  men  like  Thomas  a  Kempis,  Hegius, 
Erasmus,  Agricola,  Reuchlin,  and  Melandithon,  a 
liberal  study  of  the  remains  of  classic  antiquity  was 
commenced.  Much  was  done,  in  and  after  the  last 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  to  promote  this  ob- 
ject by  Italian  courts  and  umversities,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  learned  Greeks,  and  of  the  Pla- 
tonic academy  of  Florence,  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  through  the  learned  Rhenish 
society,  established  by  Conrad  Celtes.  The  result 
at  first,  was  only  an  intellectual  luxury  for  the  great 
and  the  learned;  yet  many  skilful  teachers  pro- 
ceeded from  Basle,  Tubingen,  Heidelberg,  and  Wit- 
tenberg, which,after  the  time  of  Luther  and  Melanch- 
thon,  became  the  head-quarters  of  instruction  for 
Germany. 

In  all  countries  where  the  reformation  became 
general,  it  had  a  decided  influence  upon  the  schools. 
It  even  had  a  considerable  influence  in  several 
Catholic  countries ;  but  its  effects  were  more  de- 
rided in  Germany.  According  to  the  advice  of  the 
reformers  in  that  country,  who,  in  1529,  furnished 
a  great  example  of  the  care  which  govenunent 
should  bestow  on  the  schools,  by  the  visitations 
which  they  made  of  the  schools  in  the  electorate  of 
Saxony,  the  corporations  of  cities  founded  gymna- 
sia and  lyceums  with  permaaent  teachers.  The 
property  of  the  convents,  and  of  the  church  in  gene- 
ral, which  had  been  confiscated  by  the  govemmenta, 
was,  in  most  cases,  applied  to  Uie  use  of  schools. 
The  number  of  these  institutions  was  now  much 
increased,  and  their  character  elevated,  and  scienti- 
fic school-masters  were  soon  formed.  The  newly 
invented  art  of  printing  assisted  greatly  in  thu  work 
of  improvement.  Only  the  conventual,  cathedral, 
and  trivial  schools  of  the  Catholics  remained  re- 
stricted  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  seven  liberal  aria. 
Schools  for  girls  were  founded,  and  in  the  villages, 
instructors  were  appointed  to  teach  the  cateehiam. 
Whilst  schools  were  thus  acquiring  a  systematic 
character  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  daaai. 
cal  languages  were  even  taught  in  the  smaller  towna, 
the  Jesuit  schools  arose  towards  the  end  of  this 
century  among  the  Catholics.  They  soon  obtained, 
by  their  better  taste  and  more  ^scientific  spirit,  m 
superiority  over  the  old  Catholic  schools.  But, 
though  they  have  exercised  a  great  influence,  ashaa 
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been  stated  in  the  article  Jenits,  to  which  we  must 
refer  our  readers,  they  were  yet  more  calcuUited  for 
the  children  of  the  wealthy,  or  those  of  uncommon 
talent  among  the  poorer  classes,  than  for  the  gene- 
ral education  of  the  people.  In  Spain  and  Italy, 
their  schools  were  long  the  best ;  in  Hungary  and 
Poland,  they  were  the  only  ones  excepting  the  con- 
Tentual  schools  and  the  coUeges  of  the  Piarists ;  and 
even  in  America  and  Asia,  they  contributed  sea- 
lously,  by  their  missions,  to  the  diflfusion  of  Europ- 
ean drilization.  But  a  Tariety  of  circumstances 
contributed  to  produce  degeneracy  in  these  latter 
schools  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  Protestants.  The 
former  became  again  confined  to  a  fixed  routine ;  the 
latter  passed  from  the  strictness  of  the  conventual 
sdiools  to  licentiousness,  through  the  influence  of 
the  privileged  universities.  To  this  was  added,  in 
Germany,  the  thirty  years'  vv,  in  which  fimatidsm 
on  both  sides  destroyed  what  had  been  judiciously 
established.  Yet,  about  this  time,  some  great  men 
distinguished  themselves  as  writers  on  education,  as 
lord  Bacon,  and  the  exiled  bishop  of  the  Moravians, 
Amos  Comenitts. 

Considerable  influence  was  exerted  upon  the  sys- 
tem of  education,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  by  the  principles  of  Pietism  and  Quietism, 
established  by  Fenelon  and  Spener,  which  was  the 
bads  of  the  instructions  of  A.  H.  Franke.  Instruc- 
tors in  his  spirit  spread  themselves,  in  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  from  Halle,  over  the 
whole  of  Northern  Germany.  Tet  the  lower  schools 
were  bad  in  comparison  to  the  higher ;  and  in  these, 
Latin  and  Greek  seem  to  have  been  the  only  thing 
considered  essential.  The  idea  of  an  education 
adapted  to  the  nature  and  general  destination  of 
man,  suggested  by  Bacon  and  Montaigne,  received, 
about  this  time,  a  more  complete  development  from 
Locke  and  Rousseau ;  and  the  Philanthropinism*  of 
Basedow  and  his  friends  introduced  it,  in  the  se- 
cond half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  into  Germany. 
Schools  were  now  instituted,  in  which,  besides  lan- 
guages and  history,  natural  history,  technology, 
civil  arithmetic,  t^c,  were  taught.  They  held  an 
intermediate  place  between  the  primary  sdiools  and 
the  gymnasia.  In  1807  and  180B,  the  Bavarian 
government  established,  besides  the  gymnasia  for 
clafdeal  education,  seminaries,  called  /?ea/-ijufirK- 
ien^  where  young  persons  who  intended  to  become 
merchants,  apothecaries,  miners,  manu&cturers,  ar- 
tists, ftc.,  were  instructed  in  that  knowledge  which 
is  of  most  general  utility — in  history,  religion,  mo- 
dem languages,  mathematics,  and  the  natural 
sriencea.  The  trnia!  BchooU,  which  continued  to 
exist,  both  in  the  larger  and  smaller  towns,  were 
changed,  after  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
into  public  schools,  both  common  and  high,  and 
many  sdiooU  were  established  for  paupers.  In  &ct, 
every  where  in  Protestant  Germany,  and  in  some 
other  comitries,  eflTectual  steps  were  taken  for  the 
advancement  of  school  instruction ;  but  the  Catho- 
lic countries  took  littie  part  in  this  advancement. 
The  Catholic  governments  trusted  implidtly  tothe 
Jesuits,  Piarists,  Ursulines,  and  some  other  orders, 

•  TW  iTSlni  of  PldtaiithropiBbB  ww  UnriM  agahnt  th« 
MVfvOfM  fcata,  b*4h  or  triMMl  taMtmrtfan  sad  oT  doioMtU; 
t^iMVttMi.  MiitaMl  the  tfnaaif  of  the  rod,  the  fltUTiMM  of  tto 

dtaMTT  dbaplijw*,  iIm*  iacoDraiftnit  and  pnjiidldal  oatnrp  of 


«til1dmi*«  dm«,  t]w>  ni-ftDt  of  pr«p«r  bodily  ox#rcb^,  tho  tjtiifm 
of  lamttam  Dm  Mnory  wlthoiit  oxorddaf  the  aedTo  faonltiM. 
Ki'.  TV  obUrt  wm  to  ^wAtif^  Um  mnfimttcUUrm  In  a 
morv  iMhml  woy.  and  with  Ytm  roartndnt  Mid  hardahlp.  Se- 
f  rT«l  taimtiaiim.  f«IM  ^  PhOanCltfoirfm,*' wfTT  ntabliS^ 
t«  -vh  tkflt  of  Woltmaim  wan  Ike  oaly  om  wUch  lonrlTed  to 
IW  alaK«ifalJif»atwy. 


unconcerned  whether  the  instruction  whidi  they 
afforded  did  or  did  not  correspond  to  the  demands 
orthe  time.  By  the  abolition  of  the  Jesuits,  in 
1773,  moreover,  a  chasm  was  produced,  which  the 
schools  of  the  Piarists,  mostiy  of  the  trivial  kind, 
were  unable  immediately  to  supply.  Austria  felt 
this  abolition  less  than  other  Catholic  coimtries,  on 
account  of  her  normal  schools  for  the  lower  orders, 
intended  to  serve  as  a  pattern  for  all  the  common 
schools  in  the  empire.  Her  school  system,  how- 
ever, was  far  from  perfect.  Under  the  late  em- 
peror, professorships  of  pedagogics  (for  the  instruc- 
tion of  teachers)  were  established  in  the  uni- 
verdties  and  episcopal  seminaries.  Many  gymnasia, 
common  schools,  Sunday  schools,  &c.,  have  likewise 
been  instituted  in  Austria.  The  normal  schools  were 
imitated  by  most  of  the  Catholic  states  of  Germany. 
Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain  continued  inactive,  as 
they  had  been  for  a  long  series  of  years :  they  left 
instruction  to  the  clergy  and  to  chance.  They 
have  only  episcopal  seminaries  and  the  Piarist  and 
conventual  schools.  The  institutions  of  Leopold 
in  Tuscany,  for  popular  education,  after  the  Aus- 
trian model,  were  disturbed  by  the  wars  of  the  revo- 
lution. The  French  had  not  time  to  do  a  great 
deal  for  the  education  of  the  people ;  and,  in  fact, 
education  had  not  made  any  great  advances  among 
themselves ;  and  when  in  Spain  and  Italy,  the  old 
rulers  again  took  possesion  of  the  country,  they 
conddered  education  dangerous,  as  productive  of 
a  re?olutionary  spirit.  The  Jesuits,  since  their  re- 
vival, have  as  yet  been  too  unimportant  to  produce 
any  great  effect.  In  those  countries  of  Europe 
where  they  have  exerted  an  influence  on  instruction 
of  late,  it  has  been  an  injurious  influence,  intended 
to  counteract  the  spirit  of  the  time. 

In  France,  much  remains  to  be  done  for  educa- 
tion. Before  the  revolution  there  were,  beddes  the 
episcopal  seminaries  and  conventual  schools,  lyceums 
and  colleges  in  the  dties,  where  young  persons  were 
prepared,  under  a  system  of  monastic  disdpline, 
for  the  higher  seminaries.  The  government  did 
nothing  for  the  education  of  the  people  at  large, 
and  the  clergy,  though  possessing  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  all  the  property  in  France,  and  having  the 
instruction  of  the  people  under  their  espedal 
care,  left  them  in  abominable  ignorance;  whence 
the  horrid  outrages  that  disfigured  the  early 
part  of  the  revolution.  Some  elementary  schools 
were  supported  here  and  there,  by  religious  orders, 
or  private  persons;  but  the  instruction  was  scanty, 
and  in  all  the  institutions  of  education  was  behind 
the  age.  During  the  revolution,  the  schools  were 
declared  to  be  under  the  care  of  the  state.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  a  good  plan  could  be  adop- 
ted immediately.  The  polytechnic  school,  how- 
ever, was  excellently  arranged.  Napoleon  estab- 
lished several  military  schools,  and  others  for 
instruction  in  trades  and  arts,  and  an  imperial  uni- 
verdty  was  created,  to  have  the  supreme  direc- 
tion of  instruction  in  France.  But  the  plan  was  on 
a  military  prindple,  and  as  little  fitted  to  promote 
the  true  purposes  of  education  as  the  monastic  nar- 
rowness of  former  ages.  Academies  (schools  for 
the  different  profesdons)  and  lyceums,  on  an  en- 
tirely military  plan,  were  introduced.  The  "se- 
condary schools"  actually  went  into  operation  in 
but  very  few  places,  and  the  "primary  schools,*' 
(elementary  and  village  schools)  hardly  any  where. 
The  instruction  in  private  establishments  was  sub- 
jected to  much  restriction,  except  in  regard  to  ma- 
thematics and  the  natural  sdences.     The  religious 
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instruction  was  to  be  founded  on  tbe  "  Catechism 
of  the  Empire."  This  was  the  state  in  which  the 
Bourbons  found  the  schools  in  France.  Changes 
were  made  by  them,  but  not  for  the  better.  The 
clergy  laboured  with  them  to  restore  a  state  of 
things  which  had  long  gone  by.  In  1816,  elemen- 
tary schools  on  the  Lancasterian  principle  were  in- 
troduced, which  would  have  become  a  great  blessing 
to  the  country ;  but  the  royalists  and  clergy,  after 
a  while,  procured  their  abolition.  The  lower  classes 
receive  very  little  instruction  in  France,  and  there 
cannot  be  much  doubt  that  a  third  part  of  the  whole 
population  of  that  country,  which  considers  itself  the 
most  civilized  on  the  earth,  grows  up  without  edu- 
cation. The  whole  number  of  individuals,  subject 
to  the  conscription  in  1830,  was  294,975.  Of 
these,  121,079  could  read  and  write;  12,801  could 
only  read ;  153,635  could  neither  read  nor  write ; 
in  respect  to  7460,  it  could  not  be  ascertained  what 
was  the  extent  of  their  attainments.*  M.  Dupin, 
in  his  work,  dted  below,  page  71»  says,  that  "  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  there  are  no  parts  of 
Europe,  except  the  Pyrenaean  peninsula,  Turkey, 
the  south  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Russia,  in  which 
education  is  in  a  more  backward  state  than  in 
France."  For  further  information  we  refer  our 
readers  to  an  article,  '<  The  State  of  Education  in 
France,"  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education  for 
July  and  October,  1831,  containing  the  answers 
given  by  the  SocietS  pour  la  Propagation  de  Con- 
naiasances  Scientifiquea  et  Industriellea  to  questions 
put  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge  in  1830.  Quite  recently,  professor 
Cousin  (q.  v.)  addressed  several  letters  on  the  state 
of  education  in  Germany,  to  the  minister  of  public 
instruction  in  France,  after  careful  personal  exa- 
mination of  the  subject. 

In  England,  no  general  system  of  education  for 
all  classes  of  the  community  has  ever  been  estab- 
lished. The  efforts  of  Brougham  to  introduce  such 
a  system  were  frustrated  by  party  spirit  and  eccle- 
siastical prejudices.  Something,  however,  has  been 
accomplished  for  the  instruction  of  the  lower  class- 
es by  individual  exertions,  the  institution  of  infant 
and  Sunday  schoob,  and  the  operation  of  the  Lan- 
casterian mode  of  instruction.  In  the  middle  ages, 
besides  the  two  universities,  the  education  of  youth 
Mras  provided  for  by  the  cathedral  or  episcopal 
schools,  of  which  there  was  one  in  each  diocese, 
under  a  teholastic,  as  the  superintendent  of  the 
school  was  called,  in  which  the  studies  were  main- 
ly intended  as  a  preparation  for  the  priestly  office ; 
the  conventual  or  abbey  schools  in  the  monasteries, 
in  which  all  the  sciences  were  taught  (the  ecclesi- 
astics were,  at  that  time,  lawyers  and  physicians), 
and  schools  in  the  principal  towns  and  cities.  But 
the  great  public  schools  of  England  are  mostly  of 
later  origin.  Winchester  college  was  founded  by 
bishop  Wykeham,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.  (1387),  Eton,  with  seventy  king's  scholars  or 
collegers,   was  founded  by  Henry  VI.,  in  1440; 

*  The  hkw  of  8«|>U*inb«r  14, 1791,  macted  that  a  ijatem  of 
liMtruction  for  all  the  people  »hinild  be  organiMid,  which  would 
he  mtnitoos  with  reniect  to  those  kind»  of  knowledge  which 
are IndUpenMible  for  all  cUmm*.  But  thiw  law  was  nerer  carried 
Into  effect.  The  ordinance  of  April.  1816,  declared  that  every 
commune  should  be  bound  t<»  proride  primary  Instruction  for 
all  the  children  of  the  commune,  girhnjf  this  instruction  grmtn- 
Itouslv  t4i  indigent  children.  But  the  means  of  carryiug  this 
into  riTect  have  been  wanting,  the  minority  of  the  communes 
beinff  unable  to  provide  a  salary  for  a  primary  instrurtiw.  It 
would  seem  indnpeiuable,  that  the  state  or  the  departaients 
should  form  a  common  fund  to  pay.  or  to  assist  in  paylnf .  the 
tearhers  hi  the  poorest  communes.  A  law  on  this  snlocet  is  of 
UTfent  necescity. 


Westminster,  with  forty  sdiolarships,  in  1560,  by 
Elizabeth ;  and  Harrow  free  school  was  also  insU- 
tut«d  during  her  reign.  The  course  of  instruction 
in  these  high  schools  is  not  very  extensive,  nor  ju> 
diciously  conducted.  At  Eton,  for  instance,  little 
more  is  taught  than  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages; 
the  scholarships  depend  merely  upon  seniority, 
and  entitle  the  scholars  to  a  fellowship  in  King's  coU 
lege,  (Oxford),  and  finally  to  a  university  degree  with- 
out examination.  The  course  of  reading  b  rather 
limited  and  injudicious,  and  the  elementary  hooka 
poor.  The  case  is  not  very  different  at  Westmin- 
ster. There  are  numerous  charitable  foundations 
for  education  in  England,  the  enormous  abuses  of 
which  were  exposed  by  t^e  persevering  and  inde- 
fatigable exertions  of  Brougham  in  successive  re- 
ports to  the  house  of  commons :  in  one  instance, 
for  example,  where  the  funds  of  the  charity  yielded 
£450  per  annum,  only  one  boy  was  boarded  and 
educated;  and  in  another  case,  in  ^hich  the  revenue 
of  the  establishment  was  £1500  per  annum,  the  in- 
cumbent left  the  care  of  the  school  to  a  carpenter  in 
the  village,  to  whom  he  paid  £40  a  year.  If  these 
abuses  have  been  remedied,  and  the  facilities  for  po- 
pular education  in  some  degree  increased,  much  yet 
remains  to  be  accomplished  in  England. 

In  Scotland,  more  provision  hu  been  made  for 
popular  education.  By  an  act  of  William  and 
Mary,  it  is  required  that  there  shiUl  be  a  school 
and  school-master  in  every  parish.  Li  1603,  the 
limits  of  the  salary  were  raised  from  100  and  200 
merks  to  300  and  400  merks  (a  merk  is  about  thir- 
teen pence.  Sterling),  with  the  addition  of  a  house 
and  one  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land.  In  1 63 1  some  fur- 
ther addition  was  made  to  the  schoolmaster's  salary. 
The  proprietors  of  land  in  the  parish  are  assessed  for 
the  latter  expenses,  and  thatof  theschooUhouse ;  but 
the  salary  is  paid  half  by  the  proprietors  and  half  by 
the  tenants.  In  a  large  part  of  the  country,  nearly 
the  whole  population  is  able  to  read  and  write;  but 
in  some  parts,  chiefly  in  the  Highlands,  the  parishes 
are  so  extensive  that  there  are  many  who  have  no 
means  of  education  within  reach,  and  three  or  four 
schools  would  be  required  to  accommodate  all  the 
inhabitants.  In  some  of  the  principal  towns,  the 
parochial  schools  are  of  a  higher  description,  and 
are  entitled  grammar  achooh.  Within  the  last 
twenty  years,  academies,  in  which  the  higher 
branches  are  taught,  have  been  established  in 
some  of  the  larger  provincial  towns.  See  Seat' 
land. 

In  Sweden,  the  schools  are  much  on  the  same 
footing  as  they  were  in  the  seventeenth  century 
among  the  German  Protestants.  The  clergy,  in 
the  possession  of  the  church  property  of  their  Ca- 
tholic predecessors,  show  little  disposition  to  apply 
a  part  of  it  to  the  public  instruction. 

The  government  of  the  vast  Russian  empire  has 
directed  its  attention  to  a  system  of  schools  for  a 
hundred  years  past,  before  which  there  were  only 
conventual  schools  for  the  clergy,  and  some  institu- 
tions for  the  sons  of  the  great,  established — almost 
by  force — ^by  Wladimir  the  Great.  According  to 
the  decrees  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  schools  for 
the  circles,  districts  and  parishes,  were  to  be  insti- 
tuted throughout  the  empire,  in  order  to  strike  an 
effectual  blow  at  the  deep  ignorance  of  the  Rus- 
sian people.  The  circle  schools  exist  at  present  on 
the  pattern  of  the  German  gymnaua,  in  most  of 
the  capital  cities  of  the  governments;  the  district 
schools  are  found  in  some  towns  of  a  middling  siur) 
the  parish  schools,  however,  in  very  few  vilh^ea. 
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tad  the  grettest  and  bett  part  of  this  plan  remains, 
aa  yet,  unexecuted.*  Somewhat  earlier,  there 
existed,  in  the  German  provinces  of  Russia,  good 
gymnasia,  and  some  common  and  country  sdiools; 
but  the  latter  are  still  in  a  very  low  condition. 
The  education  of  Catholic  youth  was  attended  to 
by  the  Jesuits,  who  were  admitted  by  Catharine  IL 
into  White  Russia. 

Poland,  where,  formerly,  the  nobility  only  were 
instructed  br  the  members  of  religious  orders  (Lf»- 
sarists,  Piansts  and  Jesuits),  had,  before  its  parti- 
tion, aome  gymnasia,  founded  towards  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  some  common  and 
country  schools,  but  no  well  arranged  school  sys- 
tem.  During  the  existence  of  the  grand-duchy  of 
Poland,  something  was  intended  to  be  done  for  the 
education  of  children  of  both  sexes;  but  it  was 
not  executed,  and  the  Isst  catastrophe,  which  has 
reduced  Poland  to  a  Russian  province,  must  have 
a  most  injurious  effect  on  the  few  means  of  educa- 
tion which  the  country  affords. 

Denmark,  Holland  (which  has  far  outstripped 
Catholic  Belgium),  and  Switserland,  strive  to  keep 
pace  with  Protestant  Germany;  but  the  improve- 
ment of  Switzerland  has  not  been  so  great  as  might 
have  been  expected,  after  the  impolse  given  by 
Pestalosat.  Some  cantons,  however,  have  semina- 
ries for  the  education  of  teachers ;  and  Denmark 
has  had  them  for  forty  years.  The  Danish  govern- 
ment issued,  in  1814,  a  school  ordinance  for  its 
German  provinces,  which  contains  many  wise  di- 
rections. Holland  distinguished  itself  early  by  insti- 
tutions for  philological  instruction,  and  the  society 
for  the  public  welnre  (founded  in  1784)  has  given 
a  good  organiiation  to  the  common  schools. 

In  no  part  of  the  continent,  however,  has  so  much 
been  done  for  schools,  and  education  been  made  so 
much  a  particular  branch  of  study  by  thinking  men, 
as  in  Germany.  Bavaria  was  the  first  of  the  larger 
states  in  which  this  subject  received  the  particular 
attention  of  the  government.  Since  1806,  the 
schools  in  that  kingdom  have  been  conducted 
syslemalically  on  a  general  plan.  There  is  a  parti- 
cular department,  in  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  to 
Miperintend  the  subject  of  education,  whose  autho- 
rity extends  to  all  the  various  schools  and  institu- 
tions. The  smaller  states  have  done  much  for 
schools,  as  Nassau,  Lippe-Detmold,  Anhalt-Dessau, 
§nd  the  Saxon  dukedoms.  Though  Hanover  and 
Brunswick  established  seminaries  for  the  formation 
of  instructors  tn  the  last  century,  their  subsequent 
progress  has  been  comparatively  slow.  Saxony,  ' 
which  took  the  lead  in  this  particular  after  the  re- 
formation, always  had  its  schools  for  instruction  in 
philology,  and  also  good  common  schools;  yet  it 
diH  not  advance,  as  might  have  been  hoped. — See 
Ruhkopfs  iliatoiy  qf  SekooU  and  Education  ui  Ger-  I 
flMny  (in  German). 

Out  of  Europe,  the  United  States  of  America  . 
oaljr  have  an  effective  system  of  education.     In  the 
I'nited  States,  the  provisions  for    education   are 
made  chiefly  by  the  state  authorities,  and  are  very 
different  in  different  parts  of  the  country;  but  no 
where  has  popular  education  in  general  received 
more  attention,  or  been  carried  to  greater  extent.  ' 
Of  the  colleges  of  that  country  we  have  given  some 
account  in  the  article  CoUtgt.     Next   in  rank  to 
these  teminaries  are  the  establishments  called  oeo-  ' 
demiet,  founded  by    private   bequests,  or  public 
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grants,  in  which  Latin  and  Greek,  and  commonly 
one  or  more  modem  languages,  with  geography, 
history,  the  elementary  portions  of  mathematics, 
and  physical  philosophy  are  generally  taught.  In 
the  grammar  schools,  the  course  of  study  is  very 
different;  sometimes  only  reading,  writing,  grammar 
and  arithmetic  are  taught,  but  geography  is  fre- 
quently studied  in  them,  and  sometimes  history. 
Below  these,  in  some  places,  there  arc  primary 
schoob,  kept  by  women  for  younger  children,  and 
numerous  infant  schools,  which  take  the  child  al- 
most from  the  cradle.  In  this  way,  a  child  may,  in 
some  instances,  be  educated,  from  the  age  of  three 
or  four,  to  that  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  without 
any  fee  for  tuition.  The  federal  government  hos, 
in  the  disposition  of  the  public  lands,  made  provi- 
sions for  common  schools,  by  reserving  one  section 
of  each  township,  for  the  support  of  schools  in  the 
township,  besides  making  other  reservations  for 
colleges.  (See  Public  Lands.)  The  system  of  free 
schools  has  been  carried  to  the  greatest  perfection 
in  the  New  England  states,  in  which,  though  the 
details  of  the  system  differ  much,  yet  the  leading 
principles  are  the  same.  More  is  generally  done 
than  is  required  by  law,  by  the  towns  in  their  cor- 
porate capacity,  besides  the  great  numbers  of  pri- 
vate  schools,  all  over  the  eountry,  for  all  ages  and 
of  all  descriptions.  Thus,  in  the  city  of  Boston,  in 
which  the  legal  expenditure  on  the  free  schools 
would  amount  to  but  3000  dollars  per  annum,  the 
yearly  expense  is  actually  upwards  of  60,000  dol- 
lars, supporting  eighty  schools,  with  7480  pupils ; 
besides  which  there  are  155  private  schools  in  the 
city,  with  4018  pupils,  making  a  total  of  235 
schools,  and  11,448  pupils,  in  a  population  of  less 
than  62,000  souls.  la  Massachusetts,  the  laws  re- 
quire that  every  town  or  district,  containing  fifty 
families,  shall  be  provided  with  a  school  or  sdbools, 
equivalent  in  time  to  six  months  for  one  school  in 
a  year ;  if  containing  100  fimailies,  twelve  months; 
150  families,  eighteen  months ;  and  the  towns  are 
required  to  raise  the  sums  of  money  necessary  for 
the  support  of  the  schools  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  town  taxes.  The  state  of  Connecticut  has  a 
fimd,  derived  from  the  sale  of  lands  in  Ohio,  of 
1,882,261  dollars,  the  income  of  which  (upwards  of 
72,000  dollars)  is  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
common  free  schools.  The  number  of  children  be- 
tween four  and  sixteen,  in  1828,  was  84,899.  The 
great  principle  on  which  the  system  is  founded,  is, 
that  elementary  education  should  be  so  free  as  to 
exclude  none,  and  the  schools  so  numerous  as  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  all,  at  the  same  time  that  their 
management  should  be  principally  intrusted  to  the 
people  themselves,  in  small  districts,  so  as  to  excite 
and  sustab  a  general  interest  among  all  classes. 
The  tax  is  on  property,  and  thus  the  poorer  classes 
are  saved  from  a  burden  which  mighl  otherwise  be 
too  great  for  them,  at  the  same  time  that  they  pay 
enough  to  render  them  desirous  of  securing  the 
benefit  of  the  schools ;  and  the  rich  are  glad  to  se- 
cure the  most  effectual  protection  for  order  and 
property,  in  the  general  intelligence  and  morality  of 
the  people.  (See  the  valuable  paper  of  professor 
Ticknor,  in  the  English  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Education,  No.  IV.)  For  the  population  of  New 
England,  consisting  of  less  than  2,000,000,  there 
are  between  10,000  and  12,000  schools,  150  aca- 
demies, and  eleven  colleges,  besides  great  numbers 
of  private  schools  and  boarding  schools.  We  have 
given  an  account  of  the  state  of  schools  in  New 
York,  in  the  article  New  York,  division  Public  In- 
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sfrwccion.  NewJeraey  lias  a  lehool  fund  of  245,404 
doUara,  the  income  of  wUcli,  with  a  tax  of  4  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  stock  of  the  hanlu,  is  oistri- 
bntcd,  in  small  soms,  to  towns  which  wfll  raise  an 
equal  sum  for  the  support  of  schools.  In  Pennsyl- 
Tsnia,  little  has  heen  done  for  common  education. 
In  the  Report  of  the  Sodety  for  the  Promotion  of 
PuUic  Schools  (AprO,  1831),  it  is  stated  that,  dnr- 
ing  the  preceding  year,  the  number  of  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  fire  and  fifteen,  was  400,000,  of 
which  there  were  not  150,000  in  all  the  schools  in 
the  state.  There  is  no  legislative  provision  for  the 
support  of  schools.  In  Delaware,  there  is  a  school 
fund,  the  income  of  which  is  distributed  to  such 
towns  as  will  raise  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  they 
receive;  and,  in  Maryland,  some  attempts  have  been 
made  to  establish  a  general  system  of  primary  edu- 
cation ;  but  it  has  been  only  partially  accomplished. 
The  New  England  system  of  hee  schools  has  been 
introduced  into  Ohio  (March,  1831) :  and,  in  In- 
diana, the  constitution  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
legislature  to  provide,  by  law,  for  a  general  system 
of  education,  in  which  tuition  shall  be  given  gratis. 
Similar  provisions  have  been  made  in  Illinois ;  and 
in  Kentucky  attempts  have  recently  been  made  to 
effect  the  same  purpose.  But  in  the  Southern  and 
Weatem  States  generally,  there  is  no  legislative 
provision  for  the  establishment  of  common  schools, 
on  the  plan  of  those  of  New  England.  The  Sunday 
schools  in  the  United  States  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
intended  for  religious  instruction,  and  are  therefore 

composed  of  the  pupils  of  the  day  schools Further 

information  on  this  subject  may  be  found  in  the 
American  Annals  of  Education  (1826,  seq.),  vari- 
ous numbers  of  the  North  American  Review,  and 
American  Almanac  (vols.  ii.  and  iii.) 

In  Canada,  education  is,  generally  speaking,  in  a 
very  low  state,  which  is  greatly  owing  to  the  popu- 
lation being  much  scattered. 

In  the  West  Indies,  the  schools,  though  improv- 
ing  in  some  parts,  as  in  Cuba,  must  be  subjected 
to  very  different  influences  before  they  can  reach 
any  thing  like  perfection;  and  in  South  America 
the  people  labour  under  the  immense  disadvantage 
of  having  been  formerly  under  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  governments,  which  did  nothing  for 
the  education  even  of  their  European  subjects;  to 
which  must  be  added  that  the  population  is  scat- 
tered, and  that  they  are  under  the  exclusive  svray 
of  the  Catholic  clergy.  Common  schools  have 
been  established,  of  late,  in  several  colonies  of 
Europe  (e.  g.  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope),  and 
several  sctiools,  on  the  plan  of  mutual  instruction, 
in  the  East  Indies.  Independent  of  the  influence 
of  European  civilization,  sdiools  of  different  degrees 
are  to  be  found  in  the  East  Indies,  China,  Japan, 
and  the  other  empires  of  Eastern  Asia,  in  which 
despots  or  priests  give  children  such  an  edu- 
cation as  will  best  fit  them  for  their  service. 
Persia,  also,  has  established  schools,  in  which  boys 
of  all  classes  learn  to  read  and  write.  Turkey  and 
Northern  Africa  alone  limit  instruction  to  the 
explanation  of  the  Koran.  A  few  schools  (e.  g.  in 
Asia  Minor),  established  by  American  or  European 
missionaries,  need  hardly  be  mentioned  in  this 
general  view.  Missionaries  have  also  established 
schools  in  various  parts  of  Greece;  yet  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  do  much  in  the  present  dis- 
turbed  state  of  that  unfortunate  country. 

The  time  in  which  we  live  is  so  remarkable  for 
the  important  changes  produced  in  almost  all  de- 
pftiinients  of  human  activity,  by  the  power  of 


science  and  general  information,  that,  in  most  civi- 
lized countries,  the  urgent  necessity  of  general 
education  has  been  clearly  felt,  and  measures  have 
been  taken  (though  not  idways  the  most  effective, 
as  might  well  be  expected)  to  bring  about  this 
object.  The  changes  whicn  have  taken  place  in 
science,  and  in  the  whole  condition  of  modem 
nations,  who  are  no  longer  dependent,  like  those  of 
the  middle  ages,  for  their  means  of  intellectual 
culture,  on  the  remains  of  ancient  dviliiation, 
necessarily  make  the  character  of  school  instruction 
very  different  from  what  it  was  formerly,  when  the 
whole  intellectual  wealth  of  Europe  was  contained 
in  two  languages;  and  though  these  noble  idioms 
will  always  retain  a  high  place  in  a  complete  system 
of  education  (see  Philology),  yet  their  importance 
is  comparatively  less,  wUle  that  of  the  natural 
sciences,  history,  geography,  politics,  &c.,  has  very 
much  increased.  All  this  has  had  a  great  influence 
upon  schools,  and  will  have  a  still  greater.  The 
importance  of  education,  moreover,  is  now  set  in 
strong  relief  by  the  general  conviction,  entertained 
in  free  countries,  that  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge  is  the  only  true  security  for  well  regu- 
lated liberty,  which  roust  rest  on  a  just  sense  of 
what  is  due  from  man  to  man ;  and  few  results  can 
be  attained  by  the  student  of  history  and  of  mankind 
more  delightful  than  this  of  the  essential  connexion 
of  light  and  liberty;  not  that  great  learning  neces- 
sarily leads  to  liberty ;  history  affords  many  instances 
which  disprove  this;  but  that  a  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge  always  tends  to  promote  a  general 
sense  and  love  of  what  is  right  and  just,  as  well  as 
to  furnish  the  means  of  securing  it.  We  see, 
therefore,  in  our  age,  not  only  a  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  schools,  but  also  the  introduction  of 
various  new  kinds,  as  the  Sunday  schools  (q.  v.) 
and  the  in&nt  schools;  the  latter  we  think  of  ad- 
vantage in  the  case  of  parents  who  are  unable  to 
take  care  of  their  children  at  home,  but  injurious 
where  (as  it  happens  but  too  often)  they  induce 
mothers,  the  natural  guardians  of  their  infants,  to 
neglect  those  duties  which  Providence  has  best 
qualified  them  to  discharge,  and  thus  lose  those 
opportunities  of  exerting  a  beneficial  influence  on 
the  opening  character  of  the  infimt,  which  are  fully 
perceived  only  by  the  keen  eye  of  parental  love. 

From  the  circumstances  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, a  great  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  school* 
has  been  exhibited,  in  several  countries,  since  about 
the  year  1818,  a  few  yean  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  general  peace  in  Europe;  and  we  shall  therefore 
take  one  more  rapid  view  of  the  state  of  schools  in 
Europe  since  that  time.  Prussia  has  done,  of  late, 
more  than  any  other  country  of  equal  or  larger  size, 
for  the  improvement  of  schools.  In  addition  to 
the  nineteen  seminaries  for  the  education  of  instruc- 
tors, which  existed  in  1818,  nine  new  ones  bate 
been  founded,  so  that,  since  1825,  1500  tearii«>i% 
are  continually  educated  in  twenty-eight  lar^-c 
seminaries  and  twenty-one  of  less  size.  The  <lc'- 
mand  for  teachera  is  great,  as  the  country  school h 
alone  require  21,000.  The  expense  of  these  semi- 
naries for  teachera  is  100,000  Prussian  dollars 
yearly,  which  is  paid  by  the  government.  The 
government  have  also  sent  teachera  into  foreign 
countries  to  study  their  school  systems.  All  the 
countries  of  Germany  have  seminaries  for  teachers, 
and  many  laws  have  been  enacted  to  induce  or 
oblige  the  poorest  classes  to  send  their  children  t«> 
I  school;  still,  however,  much  remains  to  be  dono, 
I  to  bring  the  instruction  of  the  people  at  large  to 
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tke  leTel  of  ihe  demands  of  the  age.  The  last  re- 
oqganiiation  of  the  Bavarian  system  of  education 
took  place  in  1825.  If  much  has  been  done  in 
Germany  for  common  schools,  still  more  has  been 
dooe  in  several  states  of  that  country  for  the  gym- 
naaia,  or  learned  schools.  The  great  increase  of 
aids  to  study,  lexicographical,  grammatical,  metrical, 
critical,  and  archaeological,  has  given  the  learned 
acboc^  a  degree  of  activity  and  efficiency  which, 
perhaps,  twenty  years  ago,  would  have  appeared 
unattainable.  In  Austria  alone,  the  gymnasia  are, 
yet,  dmunscribed  within  comparatively  narrow 
bk  Russia,  the  school  system  has  not 
eifected  what  it  promised.  The  circle  schools  are,  \ 
as  yet,  confided  to  military  directors,  in  most  cases,  | 
and  the  district  schools,  on  account  of  the  low 


larly  since  the  amendment  of  the  charter  in  1830; 
and  promises  to  this  effect  have  even  been  made  by 
the  ministers;  but  as  yet  the  relief  has  not  been 
obtained.  In  the  Sardinian  states,  where  the  super- 
vision of  education  was  restored  to  the  Jesuits,  the 
learning  of  reading  and  writing  is  prohibited,  by 
royal  decree,  to  all  who  do  not  possess  a  capital  of 
1500  lire,  and  the  study  of  the  sciences  to  all  who 
have  not  an  income  of  1500  lire.  The  Italian 
schools  stagnate  under  similar  influences.  Naples 
has  not,  as  yet,  given  particular  attention  to  this 
subject.  In  the  States  of  the  Church,  Modena  and 
Lucca,  it  is  left  to  the  Jesuits.  In  Tuscany,  where 
a  private  association  introduced  the  Lancasterian 
system  into  Florence,  in  1821,  education  stands  on 
nearly  the  same  footing  as  in  the  Austrian  dominions 


degree  of  dviliation  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  |  in  Italy,  in  which  it  is  at  least  established  on  a 
vii__j  J. 1_„  XI. » XV J.,     regular  system,  and  is  not  left  in  the  hands  of  the 

Jesuits,  dthough  it  may  not  be  more  progressive 
than  in  Hungary.  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  state 
of  education  is  particularly  low.  The  activity  of 
the  university  and  many  schools  was,  for  a  time, 
interrupted  by  the  revolution.  Yet  the  cortes  bad 
already  directed  their  attention  to  education,  as  the 
ninth  chapter  of  their  constitution  proves,  by 
which,  if  the  instrument  had  remained  in  force,  a 
complete  system  of  school  instruction  would  have 
been  established.  Immediately  after  the  revolution 
of  1820,  the  ninth  chapter  was  carried  into  effect; 
but  all  that  had  been  done  was  overturned  in  1823, 
after  the  restoration.  Many  schools  and  other 
institutions  ceased  to  teach ;  and  where  instruction 
continued  to  be  given,  it  has  been  on  the  old 
scholastic  system  of  the  middle  ages.  A  few  years 
since,  a  decree  was  issued,  prohibiting  philosophy 
to  be  taught  in  the  universities  1  In  many  places, 
there  is  not  even  a  school  for  elementary  instruc- 
tion. For  the  higher  classes,  there  are  some  board- 
ing schools,  in  the  French  style. 

SCHOONER;  a  small  vessel  with  two  masts, 
whose  mainsail  and  foresail  are  both  suspended  by 
gaffs,  like  a  sloop's  mainsail. 

SCHOREEL,  John,  a  distinguished  Dutch 
painter,  received  his  name  from  Schoreel,  a  village 
near  Alkmaer,  where  he  was  born  in  1495.  His 
love  of  painting  appeared  in  his  boyish  sports. 
Hs  copied  every  painted  window,  and  covered, 
with  delicate  figures,  every  hom-inkstand  that 
came  in  his  way.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  he 
was  placed  with  the  .painter  Will.  Comelis.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen,  he  travelled  to  Amsterdam, 
and  entered  the  establishment  of  Jacob  Comelis, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  painters  and  engravers 
on  wood,  of  that  period.  Here  he  spent  several 
years.  He  next  repaired  to  the  first  of  the  masters 
then  living,  John  of  Mabuse,  in  Utrecht.  The 
disorderly  life  of  his  new  master  disgusted  the 
young  Schoreel;  and  he  visited, successively,  many 
large  cities,  where  there  were  painters  of  eminence, 
especially  Cologne  and  Spire,  where  he  studied 
architecture  and  perspective.  He  also  visited 
Diirer,  in  Nuremberg,  and  was  received  kindly. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  Schoreel  passed  through 
Carinthia  to  Venice.  One  of  his  countrymen,  in  a 
monastery  there,  persuaded  him  to  undertake  a  pil- 
grimage, with  him,  to  Palestine.  For  three  years, 
he  remained  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  sketch- 
ing views  of  the  dty  and  surrounding  country;  and 
a  large  painting,  probably  by  him,  is  still  in  the 
church,  in  the  place  where  Christ  is  said  to  have 
been  bom.  On  his  return,  he  spent  some  time  at 
Rhodes,  which  he  painted,  together  with  the  sur- 
i2 


are  obliged  to  employ  themselves  on  the  very  rudi< 
inenta  of  knowledge;  and,  for  the  parish  schools, 
maatera  are  yet  to  be  formed.     In  the  provinces  on 
the  Baltic,  the  schools  come  somewhat  nearer  to 
the  German.     For  the  army,  several  Lancasterian 
schools  have  been  established  since  1820.    Sweden 
baa,  according  to  the  decree  of  December  16,  1820, 
received  a  new  organization,  which  has  considerably 
improved  the  learned  and  trivial  schools,  but  the 
country  schools  very  little.     Seminaries  for  school- 
masters do  not  exist  there  at  all.     In  some  larger 
cities,   Lancasterian    schools  have   existed,   since 
1820,  for  the  children  of  soldiers  and  of  the  poor. 
But  the  degree  of  information  to  be  found  among 
the  Swedish  peasants,  who  not  unfrequently  instruct 
their  children  themselves,  somewhat  remedies  this 
evil.     Denmark  has  established  many  Lancasterian 
schools.    This  system  was  first  introduced  into  the 
army  in  1819,  and  in  1822,  with  some  modifications, 
was  recommended  by  the  king  to  all  the  common 
schools,  of  which  above  2000  have  adopted  it. 
(See  the  article  Mutual  Instruction,)     In  1825,  a 
law  was  passed  in  the  Netherlands,  which  declared 
the  establishment  of  schools,  public  and  private, 
dependent  upon  the  government.     In  France,  the 
ultra-montanists  and  the  aristocratic  party,  after 
the  restoration,  laboured,   with  the  aid  of   the 
ministry,  to  bring  back  the  system  of  education  to 
the  narrow  limits  within  which  it  was  confined  by 
the  clergy  before  the  revolution.     They  broke  up 
the   Lancasterian   schools,  established   under  the 
influence  of  the  constitutional  party,  and  favoured 
the  Brethren  of  Christian  Doctrine  and  the  Jesuits, 
whose  colleges  not  only  became  again  institutions 
of  education,  but  also  had  a  decided  influence  upon 
others.     But  the  French  schools,  generally  speak- 
ing, with  the  exception  of  mathematics  and  the 
natural  sciences,  teach   little   thoroughly;   skilful 
teachers  are  found  only  in  large  cities;  the  small 
towns  have  but  very  ordinary  schools,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  peasants  grow  up  without  school  educa- 
tion.    There  is  a  tax  on  the  learning  of  Latin  in 
all  the  collies  of  the  kingdom,  amounting  to  fifteen 
francs  anniully  for  each  individual,  which,  with 
other  heavy  taxes,  (some  paid  by  the  teachers  them- 
^Ives),  goes  into  the  treasury  of  the  university  at 
Paris.     This  explains  how  the  schools,  which  are 
a   considerable    expense  to    other    governments, 
yielded^    in    1826,  to    the    French    government, 
2^26,910  francs,  and  cost  only  2,213,200  francs, 
affording   therefore  a  surplus  of  313,710  francs. 
All  kinds  of  instruction  in  France  are  dependent 
upon  the  university.     It  was  always  one  of  the 
r^oints  most  insisted  on  by  the  liberals,  that  instruc- 
tion should  be  freed  from  this  subjection,  particu- 
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rounding  country;  and  afterwards  at  Rome,  among 
the  works  of  Raphael,  Michael  Angclo,  and  Giulio, 
till  Adrian  VI.,  a  native  of  Utrecht,  ascended  the 
papal  chair,  in  1522,  and  committed  to  him  the 
superintendence  of  the  Belvedere.  The  death  of 
Adrian,  the  following  year,  induced  Schoreel  to 
return  home  through  France  and  Amsterdam.  He 
now  executed  many  splendid  pieces,  in  Utrecht, 
afterwards  in  Harlem,  and,  from  time  to  time,  in 
other  cities  in  the  Netherlands.  He  died  at  Utrecht, 
December  6,  1562.  He  has  been  compared  with 
John  van  Eyck,  whopi  he  equalled  in  splendour 
and  truth  of  colouring,  in  expression,  in  warmth  of 
representation;  and,  at  the  most,  was  inferior  to 
him  only  in  the  execution  of  particuUr  parts.  Un- 
happily, the  rage  of  the  fanatics,  in  a  subsequent 
age,  for  destroying  pictures,  was  fatal  to  many  of 
his  most  valuable  works. 

SCHORL.     See  Tourmaline. 

SCHORLITE.     See  Topaz. 

SCHREVELIUS,  Cornkuus,  a  learned  critic, 
was  born  at  Harlem,  about  1614.  His  father  was  i 
rector  of  the  school  of  Leyden,  in  which  office  he  I 
was  succeeded  by  Cornelius,  in  1642.  The  latter  ' 
had  taken  his  degree  in  medicine ;  but  on  his  pro- 
motion to  the  school,  he  turned  his  attention  ex- 
clusively to  classical  pursuits,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  published  several  Variorum  editions  of 
the  classics,  which  display  more  industry  than  taste 
or  judgment.  His  name  is  now  principally  known 
by  a  Manual  Greek  and  Latin  Dictionary  (1645), 
which  has  been  often  reprinted,  in  most  countries 
of  Europe.  An  edition,  with  great  improvements, 
by  Fleury-Lecluse,  appeared  at  Paris  in  1820;  and 
it  has  been  translated  into  English,  with  very  exten- 
sive additions  and  improvements,  by  John  Pick- 
ering (Boston,  3d  edition,  1832).  He  died  in 
1667. 

SCHUBART,  Christian  Frederic  Daniel,  a 
German  poet  of  much  natural  talent,  but  of  a 
defective  education,  and  an  irregular  life,  was  bom 
in  1739,  at  Obersontheim,  in  Suabia.  He  began 
the  study  of  theology  at  Jena,  in  1758;  but  his 
dissipation  inrolved  him  in  debt.  For  some  time 
he  supported  himself  by  preaching;  but  music,  for 
which  he  had  much  talent,  drew  him  away  from 
theology.  In  1764,  he  married;  but  the  union 
was  an  unfortunate  one  for  his  wife.  In  1768,  he 
became  director  of  music  at  Ludwigsburg,  near 
Stuttgard,  but  gave  himself  up,  more  and  more,  to 
dissipation,  so  that  he  was  imprisoned  for  some 
time,  and  exiled  from  Wiirtemberg.  He  now  lived 
an  unsettled  life,  undertook  various  employments, 
which  he  was  alvrays  obliged  to  resign  on  account 
of  his  bad  life,  his  attacks  upon  the  clergy,  &c. 
His  Chronicle  became  a  popular  journal.  But,  in 
1777,  he  was  seduced  into  the  Wiirtemberg  terri- 
tory, and  arrested  on  account  of  some  things  which 
he  had  written.  He  remained  ten  years  in  prison 
at  Hohenasperg,  was  liberated  at  the  request  of 
Mad.  Karschin,  and  made  director  of  the  music  of 
the  ducal  theatre  at  Stuttgatd.  He  began  several 
works,  but,  before  they  were  completed,  he  died, 
in  1791.  His  poems,  which  contain  much  inflated 
and  unpolished  matter, — interspersed,  however, 
with  many  flashes  of  genius, — were  published  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  in  1787,  2  vols. ;  another 
edition  in  3  vols.,  12mo.,  at  the  same  place,  with 
a  life  of  him;  and  sevexal  other  pieces  in  prose. 
His  Miscellaneous  Works  (Zurich,  1812,  2  vols.), 
were  published  by  his  son. 

SCHrLTENS,  Albert,  a  celebrated  Orienta- 


list, bom  at  Groningen,  in  1686,  studied  theology 
and  Arabic  at  that  place,  at  Leyden  and  Utrecht, 
became  a  preacher  in  171 1;  professor  of  the  Oriental 
languages  in  1713,  and  in  1717,  university  preacher 
at  Franeker.  His  chief  works,  Originea  Hebraa, 
and  InsiitutioneB  ad  Fundameuta  Lingua  Hebraica 
(1737),  had  an  important  influence  on  the  study  of 

the  eastem  languages.     His  son  JioAn  Jacob  (171 6 

1778)  was  the  author  of  several  learned  disserta- 
tions and  treatises.  Henry  Albert^  son  of  the 
latter,  bom  at  Herbom,  in  1749,  was  educated  at 
Leyden,  where  he  studied  Arabic  and  Hebrew,  and 
afterwards  became  a  commoner  in  Wadham  college, 
Oxford,  and  received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts 
there.  On  his  return  to  Holland,  he  was  chosen 
professor  of  the  Oriental  languages  at  Amsterdam, 
where  he  resided  until  the  death  of  his  fathei, 
whom  he  afterwards  succeeded  at  Leyden.  He 
died  in  1793.  Besides  his  Arabian  Anthology 
(1772),  he  published  an  edition  of  Pilpay's  Fables, 
and  a  supplement  to  the  Bibliotheque  Orieniak  of 
D'Herbelot. 

SCHUMLA.     See  Chmmda. 

SCHUYLKILL,  a  river  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
rises  in  Lucerne  county,  runs  south-east,  and  unites 
with  the  Delaware,  six  miles  below  Philadelphia. 
It  is  140  miles  long,  and  navigable  for  boats  ninety 
miles.  The  Tulpehocken,  a  navigable  stream, 
flows  into  the  Schuylkill  a  little  above  the  town  of 
Reading.  There  are  &lls  on  the  river  fiwt  miles 
above  Philadelphia,  and  others  near  Norristown. 
A  part  of  the  valuable  coal  called  anthracite,  which 
is  now  so  much  used  in  Philadelphia,  and  exported 
thence  to  all  the  northern  cities,  is  obtained  from 
mines  situated  on  the  SchuylkilL 

SCHWAB ACH,  ARTICLES  OF ;  a  confession 
of  faith,  drawn  up  by  Luther,  for  the  princes  and 
cities  assembled,  in  October,  1529,  at  Schwabach. 
The  cities  of  South  Germany,  inclining  to  the 
Swiss  doctrine,  refused  to  subscribe  the  above 
articles,  on  account  of  the  doctrine  of  the  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  eucharist,  which  is  strongly  expres- 
sed in  them  by  Luther.  These  articles,  adopted 
by  the  Smalcaldic  league,  became  thus  a  chief  ob- 
stacle to  a  union  between  the  party  of  Luther  and 
Zuinglius. 

SCHWABENSPIEGEL  (i.  e.  Mirror  of  the 
SuabianM);  a  collection  of  legal  precepts  and  customs 
in  Upper  Germany,  made  probably  between  126B 
and  1282,  by  an  unknown  monk.  It  does  not  exist 
in  its  original  form,  as  it  was  changed  in  many 
countries.  It  never  acquired  the  same  authority 
as  the  Sachsentpiegel.  It  went  out  of  use  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  It  is  best  printed 
in  Senkenberg's  Corp.  Jur.  Germ. 

SCHWARTZ,  Berthold,  bora  in  the  first  half 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  a  Franciscan  friar  of 
Friburg,  or,  according  to  soni^,  a  monk  of  Cologne, 
and  has  been  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  gunpowder 
and  fire-arms.  He  is  said  to  have  been  mixing  to- 
gether the  ingredients  of  gunpowder, — vix.  nitre, 
sulphur  and  charcoal, — in  an  iron  mortar,  in  the 
prosecution  of  some  alchemical  researches,  when 
the  composition  exploded,  from  an  accidental  spark 
occasioned  by  the  collision  of  the  pestle  and  mortar. 
The  former  being  driven  forcibly  to  a  distance, 
Berthold  thence  conceived  the  idea  of  forming 
pieces  of  artillery.  Such  is  the  story  commonly 
told  of  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  said  to  have 
occurred  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
There  is,  however,  much  discrepwcy  in  the  ac- 
counts of  this  discovery;    and  it  it  certain  that 
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Roger  Bacon,  wbo  died  in  1292,  wbs  acquainted 
with  an  inflammable  composition  aimilar  to  gun- 
powder, the  knowledge  of  which  Europeans  appear 
to  hare  derived  from  the  Orientals.  See  Gmpow^ 
der, 

8CHWARTZBURG,  oe   SCHWARZBURG; 
a  soTcreign  principality  of  Germany,  in  the  interior 
of  Thuringia,  and  bounded  by  Saxe-Gotha  and  the 
Pmsaan  prorince  of  Erfurt.      The  house  is  very 
andent,  sad  is  divided  into  two  lines,  Schwartzburg-  | 
Sondershausen,  and  Schwartzburg-Rudoldstadt.  In  ; 
the  diet,  they  have,  with  Oldenburg  and  Anhalt,  . 
one  vote  (Idth),  and  in  the  plenum  a  vote  each. 
The  territories  of  both  are  hiUy,  interspersed  with  ! 
fertile  valleys.    The  forests  are  extensive,  and  con-  1 
tain  mines  of  iron,  alum  and  cobalt;  also  quarries  1 
of  marble,  freestone  and  slate.    The  religion  is  Lu-  I 
tberan.  I 

SchwaTtzb/Mrq-Rudohtadt  lies  further  to  the  south,  < 
and  borders  on  the  grand-duchy  of  Saxe- Weimar.  I 
Rndolstadt  (4000  inhabitants)  is  the  chief  town,  ' 
and  residence  of  the  prince.  The  other  principal  ' 
towns  are  Fxankenhausen  and  Ilmstadt.  Popular 
tion,  58,000;  square  miles,  400;  revenue,  136,500 
dollars;  debt,  113,000.  Rudolstadt  has  estates,  ! 
but  Sondershausen  is  an  absolute  government.  | 

SeAt0arlx6«n7-iSoa<fersAav5«ii  is  almost  surrounded  j 
by  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony.  Sondershau-  \ 
sen  (3321  inhabitants)  is  the  chief  town,  and  resi-  I 
dence  of  the  prince.  The  other  principal  towns  , 
are  Amstadt,  Breitenbacb,  and  Graussen.  Popula-  ; 
lion,  48,106;  square  miles,  350;  revenue,  170,000 
dollare ;  debt,  the  same. 

8CHWARTZENBERG,     Charlcb    Philip, 
prince  of,  Austrian  field-marshal,  bom  at  Vienna,  \ 
in  1771,  served  in  the  early  wars  of  the  French  1 
revolution,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  on 
several  occasons.     In  1805,  he  was  at  the  head  of ; 
a  division  under  general  Mack,  and  at  Ulm  com-  ; 
manded  the  right  wing  of  the  Austrian  forces.    Af-  | 
ter  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  decided,  he  forced 
his  way  through  the  enemy  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  cavalry.     The  battle  of  Austerlitz,  at  which  he 
was  present,  was  fought  against  his  advice,  before 
Bennigsen  and  the  archduke  Charles  had  come  up. 
In  1808,  Schwartzenberg  was  ambassador  to  the 
Russian  court ;  and,  in  1809,  commanded  the  rear- 
guard after  the  battle  of  Wagram.  In  the  campaign  , 
of  1812,  he   commanded  the   Austrian  auxiliary  ' 
corps  of  80,000  men,  in  Galida, — which,  however,  \ 
remained    almost  entirely   inactive, — and  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  he  received  the  marshal's  staff. 
In  1813,  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  army  of , 
observation  in  Bohemia ;  and  after  the  declaration 
of    war   by  Austria,  prince   Schwartzenberg   was 
named  generalissimo  of  the  allied  forces.      (See  ' 
Dre$den,  Husdan-German  War,  and  Leipnc,  Battle  ' 
of.)      After  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  he  com-  ' 
manded  the  allied  forces  on  the  Upper  Rhine ;  but  < 
the  contest  was  decided  at  Waterloo,  without  his  . 
participation.     The  prince  died  in  1820.     Many  of 
his  military  dispositions  have  been  censured ;  and 
Napoleon  declared  that  he  could   not  command 
60OO  men. — See   Prokesch,   Memoirs    of  Prince 
Schrartzenberg  (in  German,  Vienna,  1823). 

SCHW ARZ,  ott  SCHWARTZ  (German  black); 
on  adjective  which  begins  a  great  number  of  Ger- 
man geographical  names. 

SCHWARZWALD.     See  Black  Forest. 
SCHWEIGHAUSER,  John,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished   German   philologists,   was   bom   at 
Strasburg,  in  1742,  and  became  professor  of  the 


Greek  and  Oriental  languages  in  that  place  in  1778. 
He  published  valuable  editions  of  Polybius,  Athe- 
nsus,  Arrian,  Epict«tus,  &c.,  and  especially  of 
Herodotus  (6  vols.,  1816).  His  academical  writ- 
ings were  published  in  1807  (2  vols.),  and  in  1824 
appeared  his  Lexicon  Herodoteum  (2  vols.)  He 
died  in  1830. 

SCHWEITZ,  OR  SCHWYTZ;  a  canton  of 
Switzerhind,  bounded  N.  W.  and  N.  by  Zug  and 
Zurich,  E.  by  Glarus,  S.  by  Uri,  and  W.  by  Under- 
walden  and  Lucerne;  population,  36,040,  nearly 
aU  Germans,  and  Catholics ;  square  miles,  336.  It 
is  surrounded  by  Alpine  mountains,  between  which 
are  a  few  valleys,  tolerably  fertile.  The  chief 
mountains  are  Mytten,  6300  feet  high ;  Righi,  6000; 
and  Pragel,  5500.  The  soil  is  better  adapted  to 
pasturage  than  tillage,  and  the  wealth  of  the  inha- 
bitants consists  in  cattle.  It  was  here  that,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  standard 
of  Swiss  liberty  was  first  erected ;  and  this  petty 
canton  had  the  honour  of  giving  its  name  to  the 
confederation.  (See  Switzerland,)  The  capital  of 
the  canton,  of  the  same  name,  two  miles  from  lake 
Lowerz,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  valley,  between  the 
mountains  of  Mytten  and  Righi;  population,  5000. 

SCHWERIN.     See  Mecklenburg^Sckwenn, 

SCHWERIN,  Kurt  Christopher,  count,  Prus- 
sian field-marshal,  was  bom  in  1684,  in  Swedish 
Pomerania,  and,  after  having  served  in  the  Dutch 
armies,  entered  the  Prussian  service  in  1720,  with 
the  rank  of  major-general.  Frederic  II.,  who 
ascended  tJie  throne  in  1740,  esteemed  him  very 
highly,  created  him  field-marshal,  and  count,  and 
gave  him  the  command  of  his  forces  in  the  Austrian 
succession  war  (1741).  In  1756,  he  was  again 
placed  in  command  of  one  of  the  Prussian  armies, 
and  fell  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  before  Prague,  in 
1757.  See  Seven  years'  War;  consult  also  Fred- 
eric's Histoire  de  mon  Temps. 

SCILLY  ISLANDS;  a  group  of  isknds,  situ- 
ated at  the  western  extremity  of  the  English  chan- 
nel, about  thirty  miles  westward  of  the  Land's 
End,  and  belonging  to  the  county  of  Cornwall. 
Their  total  sur&ce  is  about  4700  acres;  and  of 
St  Mary's,  the  largest,  1640  acres.  There  are  only 
six  among  them  of  any  importance,  namely,  St 
Mary's,  Tresco,  or  Trescow,  St  Agnes,  St  Martin's, 
Breyer,  and  Sampson,  the  rest,  eleven  in  num- 
ber, being  barren  rocks,  interspersed  with  shoals  and 
quicksands,  which  have  often  proved  fatal  to  mari- 
ners. It  has  been  conjectured  that  these  islands 
were,  at  a  remote  period,  joined  to  Cornwall,  and 
that  the  intervening  ridge  of  land  was  submerged 
by  an  eiu^hqaake,  or  by  the  violence  of  the  sea. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture, 
in  fishing,  and  formerly  in  the  manufiEu;ture  of  kelp. 
The  crops  principally  raised  are  barley,  pease  and 
oats,  with  a  small  proportion  of  wheat.  The  lan- 
guage spoken  in  the  Scilly  Islands  is  an  intermix- 
ture of  the  west  country  dialect  with  common 
English.  On  several  of  the  islands  are  remains  of 
what  are  commonly  called  Druidical  antiquities. 
The  situation  of  the  Scilly  group  renders  the  islands 
important  for  the  assistance  or  supply  of  ships  bound 
to  England  from  the  south ;  and  they  were  there- 
fore appointed  as  a  place  of  rendezvous  by  the  Ad- 
miralty about  twenty  years  age.  On  St  Agnes 
is  a  lighthouse,  lat.  40o  53'  30"  north.  Popula- 
tion of  the  Scilly  Islands  in  1831:  St  Mary's, 
1311;  Tresco,  470;  St  Agnes,  289;  St  Martin's, 
230;  Breyer,  128;  and  Sampson  Isle,  37:— total 
2465. 
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SCIO  (Chios,  called  by  the  TurVs  Saki-Adasti), 
one  of  the  largest  and  richest  islands  of  the  Grecian 
archipelago,  contains  392  square  miles.  It  is  se[«ar- 
ated  from  the  continent  of  Asia  on  the  east  by  a 
narrow  strait  (Stretto  di  Capo  bianco),  and  has  a 
healthy  climate.  But  little  attention  is  paid  t.o 
raising  grain  or  keeping  cattle,  but  it  produces 
abundantly  silk,  cotton,  turpentine,  marble,  fruits, 
and  particularly  wine  (Chian  wine  was  celebrated 
even  in  antiquity),  oranges,  lemons  and  mastic  (to 
the  amount  of  eighty  tons  a  year,  valued  at  800,000 
piasters).  The  beauty  of  the  females  is  celebrated. 
On  this  island,  remains  of  ancient  art  are  still  to  be 
seen ;  among  others,  the  school  of  Homer,  the  foun- 
tains  of  Helen,  the  ruins  of  Delphinium,  Carda- 
missa,  and  a  temple  of  Neptune.  The  chief  city, 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island, 
has  a  harbour,  spacious,  but  very  difficult  of  access, 
and  about  20,000  inhabitants.  The  population  of 
the  whole  island  was  estimated,  before  the  Greek 
revolution,  at  upwards  of  120,000;  mostly  Greeks. 
When  Greece  revolted,  in  1621,  the  Sciots  at- 
tempted to  drive  away  the  Turkish  garrison.  The 
Turks  threw  themselves  into  the  citadel,  and  con- 
tinned  the  contest  with  the  inhabitants  till  1822, 
when  a  Turkish  fleet  landed,  under  the  command 
of  the  capudan  pacha,  and  a  massacre  began,  in 
which,  after  many  thousands  had  fallen  in  battle, 
from  April  14  to  20,  40,000  persons,  without  dis- 
tinction of  age  or  sex,  were  put  to  the  sword,  and 
some  of  them  cruelly  tortured.  The  fugitives 
escaped  to  the  mountain  fastnesses  or  to  the  oppo- 
site continent,  or,  in  Greek  vessels,  to  the  other 
islands.  At  length  the  Greek  fleet  attacked  the 
Turics,  and  destroyed  several  of  their  vessels  with 
fire-ships.  The  capudan  pacha  was  obliged  to  re- 
treat, half  consumed,  from  his  ship  lying  in  flames, 
and  to  land  upon  the  shore,  where  he  had,  a  short 
time  before,  murdered  the  innocent  without  com- 
punction, and  where  he  now  perished  in  the  great- 
est tortures.  But  the  Greeks  were  not  strong 
enough  to  occupy  the  island,  and  the  vengeance  of 
the  Turks  now  assailed  the  mastic  villages,  the 
people  of  which  had  remained  quiet  during  the  re- 
volution. June  19,  1822,  these  villages  were 
burnt,  and  30,000  Christians  murdered  or  sold  into 
slavery.  In  March,  1823,  the  population  of  the 
ishind  was  only  16,000.  Scio  from  that  time  has 
remained  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks.  Fab- 
vier*s  attempt  to  reconquer  Scio,  in  1827,  failed. 
A  part  of  the  unhappy  Sciots  fled  to  the  ships  of 
the  French  admiral  De  Rigny. — Before  the  devas- 
tation of  Scio,  there  was  a  school  in  its  chief  city, 
and  it  was  the  see  of  a  Greek  and  Roman  bishop. 
It  has  been  lat«ly  reported  that  the  sultan  had 
ordered  the  restoration  of  the  property  and  estates 
of  the  Seiots  without  reservation.  In  1 770,  a  naval 
engagement  took  place  between  the  Russians  and 
Turks,  between  this  island  and  Tschesme,  which 
lies  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Natolia;  a  part  of  the 
Turkish  fleet  was  burned  by  the  Russians. 

SCIOTO ;  a  river  of  Ohio,  the  second  in  size  of 
those  which  have  their  whole  courses  in  this  state. 
Its  general  course  is  south;  its  length  about  170 
miles;  and  it  flows  into  the  Ohio  river  by  a  mouth 
150  yards  wide,  between  Portsmouth  and  Alexan- 
dria. It  is  navigable  for  boats  about  130  miles, 
■nd  is  connected  with  the  Sandusky  by  a  portage 
four  miles  long.  The  country  watered  by  this 
river  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Scioto  country, 
and  is  remarkably  fertile.  On  the  eastern  bank, 
about  five  miles  above  Columbus,  is  an  almost  in- 


exhaustible quarry  of  marble,  which  receives  a  good 
polish,  and  is  of  a  beautiful  g^y  colour. 

SCIPIO  AFRICANUS  (the  elder),  Publius 
Cornelius.  The  Cornelian  fiunily  was  rich  in  great 
men,  among  whom  the  conqueror  of  the  formidable 
Hannibal  is  particularly  distinguished.  His  fisther, 
who  bore  the  same  name,  fought  without  success, 
but  not  without  honour,  against  the  Carthaginians, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war.  In 
the  bloody  engagement  on  the  river  Ticinus,  in 
Upper  Italy,  the  young  Scipio,  hardly  sixteen  years 
old,  took  an  active  part,  and  is  said  to  have  saved 
the  life  of  his  wounded  father.  From  the  still 
more  fatol  battle  of  Canns  (B.  C.  216),  he 
escaped  with  the  remains  of  the  conquered  army. 
The  wreck  of  the  cavalry,  having  assembled  at 
Canubium,  chose  him  for  their  commander,  and  he 
led  them  back  to  Rome.  Here  his  remarkable 
firmness  induced  a  company  of  young  men  of  dis- 
tinction, who  had  resolved  to  flee  from  Italy  in  des- 
pair, to  remain  and  defend  their  country.  With 
his  drawn  sword  he  stepped  boldly  among  them, 
and  threatened  to  kill  whoever  should  refuse  to 
take  the  oath  that  he  proposed.  Astounded  by 
his  boldness,  they  did  as  he  desired,  and  aided  to 
save  Rome.  Such  spirit  met  with  public  honour. 
At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  was  made  curule  edile, 
and,  a  few  years  after,  was  appointed  proconsul  in 
Spain.  Here  he  overcame  the  enemy,  not  merely 
by  his  courage  and  conduct,  but  also  by  his  magna- 
nimity  and  kindness.  His  first  successfid  enter- 
prise of  importance  was  the  conquest  of  New  Car- 
thage. With  great  boldness,  he  attacked  the  city 
on  the  side  washed  by  the  sea,  which  was  almost 
defenceless,  and  easiest  to  be  surmounted,  with  500 
of  the  most  courageous  soldiers,  who  waded  through 
the  low  water  at  ebb  tide,  took  one  of  the  gates  by 
storm,  and,  while  the  troops  who  were  to  assail  the 
city  on  the  land  side,  were  storming  other  parts, 
the  enemy  were  so  terrified  that  they  hastened  into 
the  castle,  and  quickly  surrendered  this  hold  also. 
The  Africans  who  were  taken  he  sold  for  slaves ; 
the  Spaniards  received  their  liberty.  This  treat- 
ment made  a  deep  impression  on  the  latter,  and  they 
separated  from  the  Carthaginians.  He  gained  stiU 
more  esteem  among  the  warlike  Celtiberians,  by 
restoring  the  beautiful  bride  of  the  young  prince 
AUucius,  who  was  brought  to  him  as  a  prisoner,  and 
who  had  nuide  a  deep  impression  on  his  heart,  as  soon 
as  he  heard  of  her  being  betrothed  to  the  prince. 
The  ransom,  which  her  overjoyed  parents  urged 
upon  the  conqueror,  he  bestowed  upon  the  youth- 
ful pair.  Alludus,  as  a  token  of  his  gratitude,  im- 
mediately entered  the  Roman  service  with  a  body 
of  chosen  troops,  and  rendered  important  service. 
The  next  year,  Scipio  totally  defeated  Asdnibal, 
Hannibal's  brother,  notwithstanding  his  advantage- 
ous position,  and  compelled  him  to  retreat  to  the 
Pyrenees.  Thus  the  Carthaginians  lost  still  more 
adherents  in  Spain.  A  near  relative  of  Masinisaa, 
king  of  Numidia,  who  was  among  the  prisoners, 
he  liberated,  and  conferred  on  him  rich  presents. 
This  kindness  procured  for  him  the  favour  of  the 
Numidian  monarch,  and  led  to  the  advantageous  al- 
liance which  Rome  soon  after  concluded  with  this 
powerful  prince.  The  title  of  king,  which  the 
Spaniards  offered  to  the  victorious  general,  he 
steadfastly  refused.  He  now  laboured  to  reduce 
the  disaffected  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Spain.  In 
the  mean  while,  the  Carthaginians  collected  a  fresh 
army,  which  was  led  by  Mago  and  Hanno.  Scipio 
attacked  them,  and,  after  a  long  and  bloody  engu^*- 
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ncDt,  destroyed  the  greater  pert  of  tbem.  The  I 
remainder,  abMidoned  by  their  commanders,  were  I 
allowed  to  retire  undisturbed,  in  conaequence  of 
the  intercession  of  Masinissa.  Leaving  his  army 
in  Spain,  he  now  went  to  Africa,  to  induce  Syphaz, 
king  of  Massaesylia,  to  become  the  ally  of  Rome; 
in  which  he  succeeded.  After  his  return,  he  chas- 
tised the  cities  which  had  revolted  during  his  ab- 
sence. A  short  time  after,  he  was  attadked  by  a 
disease,  which  nearly  cost  him  his  life,  and  in- 
duced several  Spanish  tribes  to  revolt  again  from 
the  Romans;  even  two  legions  in  his  own  army 
mutinied.  But  Sdpio  recovered,  and  by  his  energy 
and  prudence  quelled  the  disturbances.  He  also 
obtained  poMesaion,  by  negotiation,  of  the  valuable 
city  of  Gades. — Thus  the  Carthaginians  were 
wholly  driven  from  Spain,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
that  country  was  subjected  to  Rome.  The  general 
entered  Rome  in  triumph,  amid  the  loudest  ac- 
clamations of  the  people.  Scarcely  had  he  arrived, 
before  he  petitioned  the  senate  for  permission  to 
conduct  an  army  to  Africa,  that  be  might  attack 
the  enemy  in  their  own  country.  In  vain  did  Fa- 
bius  Maximus  exert  his  influence  and  eloquence  to 
frustrate  the  design.  Scipio  was  empowered  to  go 
to  Sicily  with  an  army  and  a  fleet,  in  order,  after 
miture  deliberation  on  the  means  of  effecting  a 
landing  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  execute  the  phui 
which  he  had  formed.  He  arrived  successfully  at 
the  island,  and  dispatched  his  friend  Lelius,  with  a 
detachment  of  troops  and  of  the  fleet,  to  the 
enemy's  country.  On  landing,  Lelius  found  the 
country  almost  destitute  of  soldiers,  took  and 
plundered  several  rich  dties,  laid  waste  the  fields, 
and  gained  over  filasuussa  to  the  designs  of  Scipio. 
At  the  approach  of  the  hostile  fleet,  he  returned, 
laden  with  booty,  to  Sicily.  Scipio  now  laboured 
with  redoubled  activity  to  equip  the  troops  for  his 
great  enterprite;  and  then  hastened  to  the  shores 
of  Africa.  His  unexpected  arrival  spread  terror 
among  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  without  an 
army  or  a  good  general  But  they  succeeded  in 
detaching  the  powerful  Syphax  from  the  Roman  al- 
liance, and  he  came  with  an  army  of  60,000  men 
to  their  aid.  Towards  winter,  the  Romans  were 
forced  to  retire  to  a  distance  from  the  dtj  by  the 
auperiority  of  the  enemy:  the  negotiations  for 
peace  produced  no  result.  The  proconsulate  of 
Scipio  in  Africa,  therefore,  was  prolonged,  till  the 
war  should  be  terminated.  The  following  spring, 
the  afiairs  of  the  Romans  took  a  more  fiivourable 
turn.  The  camp  of  Syphax  was  assailed,  and  his 
whole  army  destroyed:  Asdrubal  suffered  a  similar 
&te.  The  defeat  was  dreadful,  and  none  escaped 
but  the  commanders,  with  a  few  attendants.  Never- 
theless, the  Carthaginians  collected  a  new  army 
with  wonderful  rapidity;  but  it  was  equally  unable 
to  wiUutand  the  Romans.  Masinissa,  associated 
with  Ls»lius,  had  again  defeated  Syphax,  and  taken 
him  prisoner.  The  beautiful  Sophonisbe,  the 
daughter  of  Asdrubal,  by  whom  Syphax  had  been 
mined  over  to  Carthage,  Masinissa  longed  to  marry. 
Fearing  the  effect  of  her  charms,  Scipio  commanded 
her  to  be  brought  to  the  camp  as  a  Roman  prisoner. 
To  avert  such  a  disgrace,  the  king  persuaded  her 
to  swallow  poison.  An  armistice  was  now  brought 
about  between  the  Romans  and  their  enemies;  but 
the  latter  violated  it.  Hannibal  had  returned  from 
Italy,  to  save  his  country,  if  possible;  but  he  had 
now  only  the  wreck  of  his  once  formidable  army. 
His  spies,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
Sdpio  ordered  to  be  led  throHgh  all  parts  of  the 


Roman  camp,  and  then  suffered  them  to  return. 
Hannibal  wished  for  an  interview  with  the  Roman 
commander;  and  not  far  from  Zama,  the  two  great- 
est generals  of  their  time  met  (B.  C.  202).  They 
approached  each  other,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
presence  of  thdr  respective  arnucs.  For  a  long 
time  they  gazed  upon  each  other  in  silence;  then 
Hannibal  advised  a  peace,  and  spoke  of  the 
fickleness  of  fortune.  Sdpio  required  of  the 
Carthaginians  unconditional  submission;  Hannibal 
promised  to  give  up  all  the  foreign  possessions. 
This  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  Roman;  and  the 
generals  separated  and  prepared  for  an  engagement. 
The  two  armies  fought  with  ardour;  but  their 
strength  was  unequal.  Sdpio  had  an  excellent 
and  well-disdplined  infimtry,  and  the  numerous 
and  valiant  cavalry  of  Masinissa.  Hannibal's 
troops,  on  the  contrary,  were  mostly  raw  soldiers, 
or  mercenaries.  These  fled  at  the  first  onset,  and 
the  veterans  alone  defended  themselves  with  firm- 
ness. Their  general  stood  by  their  side,  as  usual, 
to  encourage  thdr  exertions.  The  Romans  as- 
sailed them  in  vain,  till  Masinissa  and  Lslius 
attacked  them  in  the  rear.  They  now  gave  way, 
and  nearly  all  fell  victims  to  their  perseverance. 
Hannibal  scarcely  succeeded  in  saving  himself. 
He  now  advised  a  peace,  which  was  granted  on 
very  hard  conditions.  Sdpio's  return  through 
Italy  to  Rome  resembled  a  triumphal  procession; 
every  one  was  eager  to  see  the  conqueror.  At  the 
gate  of  the  city  he  received  the  congratulations  of 
his  fellow-dtizens;  and  then  followed  the  most 
magnificent  triumph  which  Rome  had  ever  wit- 
nessed. The  spoils  were  immense.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  silver  were  carried 
in  the  procession,  to  be  deposited  in  the  public 
treasury.  The  columns  which  the  Romans  pro- 
posed to  erect  in  honour  of  Sdpio  he  declined,  but 
recdved  the  surname  of  Africanus.  After  this,  he 
discharged,  in  a-praiseworUiy  manner,  the  office  of 
censor;  bat  he  lost  the  favour  of  the  people, 
because  he  defended  with  zesl  the  pretensions  of 
the  senate.  Afterwards  he  became  his  brother's 
lieutenant,  when  the  war  broke  out  with  Antio- 
chus,  king  of  Syria,  and  went  to  Greece,  and  thence 
to  Asia.  Here  he  had  the  misfortune  to  see  his 
only  son  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  As 
Antiochus  wished  for  peace,  he  sent  ambassadors  to 
the  Roman  commanders,  and  promised  the  afflicted 
father  that  his  son  should  be  restored  without  a 
ransom.  Sdpio  declared  that  he  accepted  thdr 
offer  with  gratitude,  but  warned  the  envoys  not  to 
imagine  that  he  could  be  thus  bribed  to  viokte  his 
duty.  Nothing  but  complete  submisdon  could 
purchase  peace.  Soon  after,  Sdpio  was  taken  ack, 
and  obliged  to  leave  the  army.  As  soon  as  Antio- 
chus hcflird  of  it,  he  sent  back  his  captive  son 
without  any  conditions.  With  tears  of  joy  the 
fiither  embraced  him,  and  immediately  sent  his 
thanks  to  Antiochus,  and  advised  him  not  to  en- 
counter the  Romans;  but  his  advice  was  neglected. 
Nevertheless,  he  procured  the  defeated  king  (B.  C. 
189)  tolerable  conditions  of  peace.  After  his  re- 
turn from  Asia,  Sdpio  retired  into  private  life. 
Here  he  experienced  with  grief  the  ingratitude  of 
his  fellow-dtizens.  Cato  the  Censor,  the  inveterate 
enemy  of  the  Sdpios,  by  constant  accusations,  pro- 
cured an  order  for  Sdpio  to  be  brought  before  the 
public  tribunal,  to  give  an  account  of  the  jnoney 
which  he  had  received.  He  appeared,  showed  the 
people  his  accounts,  and  then  tore  them  in  pieces 
in  Uieii  sight     **  This  is  the  day,"  he  exclaimed. 
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with  a  firm  voice  and  a  calm  countenance — <*  This 
is  the  day  when  Hannibal  was  l^eaten  and  Carthage 
overcome.  Why  waste  the  time  in  words;  the 
gods  expect  us  in  the  capitoL  Follow  me,  Romans, 
and  let  us  offer  them  our  thanks."  The  people 
were  filled  with  shame,  followed  him  directly,  and 
left  the  accusers  in  the  forum  alone.  Notwith- 
standing this,  Scipio  was  summoned  before  the 
tribunal  a  second  time  by  his  enemies.  He  did  not 
appear,  but  left  the  ungrateful  dty,  and  retired  to 
hjs  villa  at  Lintemum.  As  he  was  still  persecuted, 
and  his  rural  quiet  disturbed,  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
the  eloquent  tribune  -of  the  people,  at  length 
undertook  his  defence,  and  showed  the  Romans 
the  baseness  and  injustice  of  their  conduct.  The 
persecutions  now  ceased ;  but  Scipio  soon  fell  sick, 
and  died  in  his  retirement.  He  told  his  wife  to 
have  these  words  engraved  upon  his  monument: 
"  Ungrateful  country,  thou  shalt  never  possess  my 
bones."  He  died  three  years  after  he  had  left 
Rome,  in  the  year  of  the  dty  571  (B.  C.  183). 
The  same  year,  Hannibal,  the  most  dangerous 
enemy  of  the  Romans,  died  in  Bithynia. 

SCIPIO,  Pdblids  JEmxlianus,  sumamed  Afri- 
canus  the  younger,  ion  of  the  famous  Paulus  JEmi- 
lius,  who  conquered  the  powerful  Perseus,  king  of 
Macedonia,  was  adopted  by  the  son  of  the  groat 
Sdpio.  He  began  his  public  career  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  when  the  Roman  senate  was  about  to 
despatch  a  new  army  to  repress  the  disturbances  in 
Spain.  Exasperated  by  the  constant  failure  of  the 
wars  against  the  Spanish  tribes,  the  people  obsti- 
nately refused  to  serve.  At  this  juncture,  Sdpio 
came  forward,  and  by  a  spirited  and  powerful 
harangue,  made  such  an  impression  on  the  public 
mind,  that  a  multitude  of  Romans  of  all  classes 
voluntarily  enlisted.  B.  C.  152,  he  accompanied 
the  consul,  Luc.  Lidnius  Lucullus,  to  Spain,  as 
legionary  tribune,  and,  by  his  disinterestedness,  cour- 
age, affability,  and  firmness,  gained  the  love  and 
esteem  of  the  army.  He  acquired  peculiar  respect 
by  conquering  a  gigantic  Spaniard,  who  had  long 
irritated  the  Romans  by  his  arrogant  challenges. 
By  his  magnanimity  and  kindness  he  obtained  more 
honourable  victories  over  the  hearts  of  the  Spaniards. 
But  Lucullus  viewed  the  young  hero  with  a  jealous 
eye,  and,  in  order  to  remove  him  from  the  army, 
commissioned  him  to  obtain  elephants  from  Masi- 
nissa,  in  Africa.  He  was  entertained  by  the  king 
with  the  greatest  distinction,  fully  accomplished 
the  object  of  his  mission,  and  returned  to  Spaui. 
A  few  years  after  this,  he  went  to  Africa  a  second 
time,  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  Punic  war, 
in  the  year  of  Rome  605;  B.  C.  149.  He  served 
under  the  consul  M.  Manlius  Nepos,  and,  by  his 
courage  and  Wgilance,  rendered  important  services 
to  the  cause  of  the  Romans.  When,  owing  to  the 
negligence  of  the  consul,  the  Carthaginians,  in 
this  campaign,  suddenly  fell  upon  the  camp,  Scipio 
saved  the  army  from  destruction  by  coming  unex- 
pectedly upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  fordng 
them  to  retire.  A  short  time  subsequent  to  this 
eviMit,  the  same  imprudent  consul  attacked  As- 
drubal  in  a  position  unfavourable  for  the  Romans, 
and  was  obliged  to  retreat.  Hotly  pursued  by  the 
enemy,  he  would  have  suffered  a  great  loss,  had 
not  Scipio  confronted  the  pursuers  with  a  body  of 
300  horse,  and  kept  them  in  check  till  the  rest  of 
the  troops  had  pasted  over  the  river.  But  a  few 
hundred  of  the  Roman  foot-soldiers  were  still 
1»ehind.  No  sooner  had  Sdpio  perceived  their  con- 
dition, than  he  hastened  over  the  river  with  a 


detachment  of  cavalry,  took  possesiion  of  a  piece 
of  rising  ground,  attacked  the  enemy,  and  thus 
enabled  the  Romans  to  escape  with  mily  a  trifling 
loss.  He  returned  in  triumph  to  the  Roman  camp, 
crowned  by  the  grateful  soldiers,  who  owed  to  him 
their  safety,  with  a  wreath  of  grass,  woven  on  the 
place  where  they  were  rescued.  By  this  proof  of 
courage  and  conduct,  Sdpio  gained  universal 
esteem  and  admiration.  Even  the  severe  Cato 
was  loud  in  his  praise,  and  prophesied  at  his  death, 
that  by  him  alone  could  the  proud  rival  of  Rome, 
Carthage,  be  destroyed.  Manlius,  his  commander, 
could  not  forbear  to  recommend  the  young  hero,  in 
the  most  emphatic  manner,  to  the  senate.  Hence, 
the  next  year,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  he  was 
unanimously  chosen  consul,  and  leader  of  the  forces 
against  the  Carthaginians.  Accompanied  by  Laelius, 
the  worthy  son  oi  the  Lslius  renowned  in  the 
second  Punic  war,  who  was  the  intimate  fnend  of 
the  elder  Scipio,  and  by  Polybius,  the  Greek  his- 
torian, he  went  a  second  time  into  a  hostile  country. 
Directly  after  his  arrival,  he  rescued  a  large  body 
of  Roman  soldiers,  who  were  surroimded,  and  whose 
destniction  appeared  certain.  Having  beaten  and 
driven  back  the  hostile  armies,  he  began  to  make 
serious  preparations  to  reduce  the  city,  which  was 
extremely  strong,  and  laboured  to  cut  off  all  the 
supplies  of  troops  and  provisions,  both  by  land  and 
sea.  But  his  design  was  frustrated  by  the  des- 
perate efforts  of  the  besieged.  With  incredible 
activity,  the  Carthaginians  excavated  a  new  har- 
boiu*,  and  thus  opened  a  connexion  with  the  troops 
collected  without  the  dty.  And,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  a  new  fleet  of  fifty  ships  was  built,  which 
violently  attacked  the  fleet  of  the  Romans;  and, 
afit«r  a  protracted  and  stubborn  cOTtest  the  Romans 
gained  no  dedsive  victory.  An  attempt  which 
they  made  to  storm  an  important  rampart  near  the 
city,  totally  failed,  as  the  enemy,  swimming  through 
the  intervening  water,  set  fire  to  the  Roman  ma- 
chinery, and  repelled  the  Romans  themselves  with 
fire-brands.  Some  time  after,  indeed,  the  consul 
made  himself  master  of  this  rampart,  and  kept  pos- 
session of  it;  but  he  was  unable  to  take  the  dty 
that  year,  and  the  approach  of  winter  put  a  stop  to 
military  operations.  The  next  season,  he  atta<^ed 
the  hostile  army,  which  was  strongly  intrenched, 
with  a  superior  force,  conquered  and  destroyed 
them.  He  then  advanced  against  the  dty,  and, 
after  twenty  days,  the  genius  of  the  general,  ami 
the  perseverance  of  the  devoted  troops  effected  the 
reduction  of  Carthage  (q.  v.^  B.  C.  146.  Lslius, 
the  valiant  friend  of  Sdpio,  mst  ascended  the  walls 
of  the  dty  with  his  soldiers.  With  unparalleled 
fury  the  Carthaginians  resisted  the  Romans,  even 
after  they  had  entered  the  dty ;  and  much  blood 
was  spilt  before  the  conquerors  could  fully  reduce 
it.  By  the  express  command  of  the  Roman  senate, 
this  rival  of  Rome,  once  so  powerful,  was  demol- 
ished and  burnt.  This  spectacle  affected  Sdpio  to 
tears.  He  was  honoured  with  a  magnificent  tri- 
umph at  Rome,  after  the  war  was  terminated,  and 
was  surnamed  the  younger  Africamti,  After  he 
had  lived  for  some  time  as  a  private  dtisen,  he  wa^ 
sent  with  other  ambassadors  to  Egypt,  to  king 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  where  he  was  much  admired 
for  his  genuine  Roman  moderation,  and  his  noble 
thirst  for  knowledge.  When  he  returned  (B.  C. 
142)  he  was  elected  censor.  In  this  office  he  fre- 
quently  urged  the  degenerate  Romans  to  return  to 
the  simplidty  and  frugality  of  their  fathers;  he 
even  punished  severely  some  respectable  dtizcns 
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for  their  extravagance.  B.  C.  134,  he  entered  on 
his  Kcond  eonsolship,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war  which  had  long  been  carried  .on  with  Numan- 
tia,  a  bravely  defended  city  in  Spain.  On  his  arri- 
val in  the  enemy's  country,  his  first  labour  was  to 
reduce  Uie  disorderly,  enervated  troops  to  their 
former  state  of  discipline.  But  before  he  could 
effect  this,  the  year  was  gone,  and  Numantia  still 
untaken.  His  term  of  command  was  therefore  pro- 
longed. Reinforced  by  troops  and  elephants,  which 
were  bronght  to  him  from  Numidia  by  the  young 
Jugurtha,  afterwards  the  dangerous  enemy  of  the 
Romans,  be  commenced  the  siege  with  great  energy. 
For  his  conquest  of  this  powerful  city,  a  triumph 
was  decreed  to  Sdpio,  and  he  received  the  surname 
of  iVioiMmrijnis.  He  suffered  like  the  elder  Afri- 
canus,  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  from  the  ingrati- 
tude  of  his  countrymen,  and  made  himself  many 
enemies  among  the  people  by  opposing  the  agrarian 
law.  ( See  the  artide  Agrarian  Laws. )  He  retired, 
therefore,  with  LkUus,  his  constant  fnend,  to  an 
estate  near  Naples,  and  lived  in  tranquillity.  But 
having  returned  to  the  dty,  and  become  suspected 
of  aspiring  to  the  dictatorship,  be  was  found  one 
morning  dead  in  his  bed,  with  marks  of  having  been 
strangled.  It  was  generally  believed  that  his  wife, 
Sempronia,  a  sister  of  the  Gracchi,  who  were  the 
ardent  supporters  of  the  agrarian  law,  had  a  share 
in  the  deed.  Papirius  Carbo,  and  C.  Gracchus,  the 
tribunes  of  the  people,  were  likewise  bitter  enemies 
of  his.  After  Sdpio's  death,  there  was  found  in 
his  house  only  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  gold,  and 
less  than  thirty-two  of  silver,  so  great  had  been  his 
liberality  and  moderation.  He  died  B.  C.  129,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-six  years.  All  the  Romans,  who 
knew  his  great  virtues,  lamented  his  death.  Like 
the  elder  Sdpio  Afiricanus,  he  was  a  Roman  of  the 
highest  stamp;  he  united  courage  with  magnanim- 
ity, wisdom  with  humility,  patriotism  with  modera- 
tion and  forecast,  and  benevolence  with  unshaken 
probity. 

SCIRE  FACIAS;  a  judidal  writ,  most  com- 
monljr  osed  to  call  a  man  to  show  cause  to  the 
court,  whence  it  i^ues,  why  execution  of  judgment 
passed  should  not  be  made  out. 

SCIRON;  a  celebrated  robber  in  Attica,  who 
plundered  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  kicked 
them  from  the  rocks  into  the  sea  while  washing  his 
feet.  Theseus  attacked  him,  and  treated  him  as 
he  treated  travellers.  According  to  Ovid,  the  earth, 
as  well  as  the  sea,  refused  to  receive  the  bones  of 
Sciron,  which  remained  for  some  time  suspended  in 
the  air,  till  they  were  changed  into  large  rocks,  called 
Sciromia  Saxa,  situated  between  Megara  and  Co- 
rinth. Bottiger  thinks  he  was  the  same  as  Pro- 
crustes (q.  v.),  and  Sinis,  or  Sdnis. 

SCIRPUS;  an  old  Latin  name  for  the  bulrush 
and  other  plants  of  that  tribe,  which,  on  account 
of  their  soft  6exible  stems,  destitute  of  knots,  are 
urjeful  for  tying  things  together  or  for  making  bas- 
kets. It  is  a  very  numerous  genus.  The  common 
bulrush  is  frequent  in  clear  waters,  and  about  the 
borders  of  rivers  throughout  Europe;  also  in  North 
America  and  New  South  Wales.  The  roots  are 
thick  and  stout,  creeping  under  water  in  the  deep 
mud;  stems  four  or  five  feet,  or  more,  in  height; 
naked,  smooth,  round,  dark  green,  tough,  and  pliant, 
spongy  within,  useful  for  packing  and  thatching, 
and  especially  for  platting  into  the  bottom  of  chairs, 
their  base  inverted  with  several  sheathing  scales, 
partly  ending  in  leafy  points. 

SCIRBHIJS;  a  bard  tumor  in  any  part  of  the 


body,  generally  proceeding  from  the  induration  of  a 
gland,  and  frequently  terminating  in  a  cancer. 
1       SCISSORS.     See  Cutlenj. 
I      SCLAV  ONIA,  a  kingdom  under  the  government 
'  of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  is  bounded  on  the  west 
by  Croatia,  and  separated,  on  the  three  other  sides, 
I  by  the  Drave,  Save  and  Danube,  from  Hungary, 
Servia  and  Bosnia.     Under  the  Romans,  it  formed 
a  part  of  Pannonia.     It  derives  its  present  name 
from  the  Sclavi,  who  settled  there  in  the  seventh 
century.     In  the  tenth  century,  it  came  under  the 
dominion  of  Hungary,  and,  in  1526,  under  that  of 
the  Turks;  but  was  subjected  to  the  house   of 
Austria  by  the  peace  of  Carlowitz,  in  1699.     It 
contains  6530  square  miles,  and  is  traversed  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other  by  a  chain  of  mountains  which 
rise  in  Croatia,  and  run  from  the  west  to  the  east. 
It^  abounds  in  forests,  which  is  the  cause  that  the 
climate  is  cooler  than  might  be  expected  in  this  lat- 
itude.    In  fertility  of  soil,  Sclavonia  is  equal  to 
Hungary,  with  the  exception  of  the  mountainous 
districts.     Its  productions  are,  besides  poultry  and 
the  common  domestic  animals,  venison,  fish,  bees, 
a  great  quantity  of  silk,  corn  (although  agriculture 
is  still  very  Iwckward^,  melons,  tobacco,  and  an 
abundance  of  wine.     Fruit  is   produced  in  great 
abundance,  particularly  plums,  of  which  brandy  is 
made,  and  a  great  quantity  of  nuts :  both  articles 
are  exported  largely,  particularly  the  plums,  which 
form  a  principal  article  of  consumption  and  trade. 
There  are,  likewise,  considerable  forests  of  oaks, 
which  are  used  for  tanning;  and  likewise  forests  of 
chestnuts.     The  mountains,  most  probably,  contain 
minerals;  but  there  is  no  mining  carried  on.  Mine- 
ral springs  are  abundant ;  coals  have  likewise  been 
found.     The  inhabitants  (528,000)  belong,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  Sdavonian  stock:  but  there  are 
likewise  many  Magyars,  Walachians,  Gypsies,  Ger- 
mans, Greeks,  Jews,  and  Armenians.     The  Roman 
Catholic,  the  Greek  Catholic,  and  the  Greek  non- 
united  church,  are  the  most  numerous  religious  de- 
nominations.     There    are  but  few    Protestants. 
Manufactures  are  almost  entirely  unknown  amongst 
the  inhabitants.     Until  1745,  the  country  was  only 
divided  into  military  districts,  but  since  that  time  a 
beginning  has  been  made  towards  giving  some  of 
them  a  dvilized  constitution.     These  form  three 
counties.     The  military  district,  or  generalate,  con- 
sists of  Brod,  Peterwaradin,  and  Gradisca.     It  is 
under  a  military  government,  at  the  head  of  which 
is  the  commanding  general  in  Sclavonia,  who  resides 
at  Peterwaradin.     The  counties  are  subject  to  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary,  and  each  has  its  governor  and 
vice-governor.      Most  of  the  dtizens  of  the  towns, 
as  also  the  peasants,  are  bondsmen.     Many  of  the 
proprietors  of  estates  possess  domains  containing 
from  84  to  335  square  miles. 

SCLAVONIANS  (from  slava,  fame^);  one  of 
the' two  European  families  of  nations  which  have 
retained  their  original  character.  Later  than  the 
Germans,  the  Sarmatians  emigrated  from  Asia  to  Eu- 
rope. From  them  descended,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
the  Wends,  who  extended  themselves,  in  the  fourth 
century,  into  the  great  plains  along  the  Vistula,  and 
contended  with  the  Goths  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Jornandes,  an  author  of  the  sixth  century,  says,  that 
the  Wends  were  divided  into  several  branches,  of 
which  the  most  general  names  were  Sclavini  and 
Antes.  Hence  he  distinguishes  three  tribes  of  one 
stock,  by  the  names  of  Veneti^  Antes,  and  Sclavi. 
The  name  of  the  chief  branch.  Wends,  remained 
peculiar  to  the  nations  which  afterwards  inuiidatt:d 
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the  norih-easiem  countries  of  Oemiany ;  the  Sclii- 
vonUns  occupied  the  country  between  the  southern 
hank  of  the  Vistuhi  and  the  Dniester ;  the  Antes 
between  the  Dniester  and  the  Dnieper.  The  irrup- 
tion oi  the  Huns  into  Europe  freed  them  from  the 
yoke  of  the  Qoths,  and  the  death  of  Attila  from  that 
of  the  Huns.  They  were  afterwards  urged  by  the 
same  impulse  which  impelled  the  German  tribes  to 
the  south  and  west,  while  at  the  same  time  Scy- 
thian or  Mongolian-Tartar  hordes  dime  down  upon 
them,  almost  uninterruptedly,  from  the  Wolga  and 
the  Caucasus,  and  drove  them  from  the  northern 
banks  of  the  Black  sea,  some  to  the  north,  and 
others  to  the  west.  In  the  sixth  century,  the 
Wends,  strictly  so  called  (afterwards  the  Northern 
Sclavonians),  took  possession  of  the  regions  on  the 
Elbe,  which  had  been  deserted  by  the  Goths  and 
Suevi,  while  the  proper  or  eastern  Sclavonians  oc- 
cupied the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  the  Norican  and 
Julian  Alps.  But  the  two  tribes  intermingled,  and 
there  arose  two  great  Wendish  Sclavonian  unions ; 
that  in  dreat  Croatia  (East  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and 
Lodomiria),  and  that  in  Great  Servia  (Misnia,  West 
Bohemia,  and  Moravia).  Under  the  yoke  of  the 
Franks  and  the  Avars,  tJiey  split  into  various  bodies 
which  were  united,  about  623,  by  Samo,  the  Frank, 
into  a  powerful  empire ;  but  after  his  death,  it  again 
fell  to  pieces,  and  formed  numerous  waywodeships, 
from  which  arose  new  national  names  before  the , 
end  of  the  sixth  century.  All  this  rests  only  | 
on  tradition.  In  the  eighth  century,  St  Boni-j 
hce  led  some  ScUvonic  tribes  into  .the  vicinity 
of  Fulda,  Bamberg,  Wiirzburg,  and  Bayreuth.  In 
Bohemia  reigned  Libussa,  the  founder  of  Prague,  i 
about  722,  and  Praemisl,  first  duke  of  the  Bohe-  i 
mians,  afterward  called  Czechen.  The  tribe  of  the  ' 
Liaches  (probably  a  branch  of  the  Antes)  retired 
from  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Danube  to  the  Vistula, 
and,  under  the  name  of  Polijanes,  diffused  them- 
selves abroad  in  modem  Poland.  Branches  of  this 
race,  the  Pomeranians  and  Lutitzians,  advanced  to 
the  north-eastern  part  of  Gernuiny  (Pomerania, 
Lower  Lusatia).  The  Wilzians,  a  branch  of  the 
Wends,  spread  from  the  Oder  through  the  Mark  to 
the  other  side  of  the  Elbe  ;  and  the  Sorbians,  after 
640,  settled  in  the  territory  deserted  by  the  Her- 
munduri,  on  the  Upper  Elbe  (the  present  Misnia,  as 
far  as  to  the  Saale),  and  the  Havel.  The  ObotrU 
tes,  still  later,  became  powerful  in  Modem  Meck- 
lenburg. The  Wends  contended,  on  the  west,  with 
the  Thuringians  and  Franks.  Charlemagne  sought 
the  alliance  of  some  of  these  tribes,  and  conquered 
others.  In  the  war  with  the  Avars,  he  subdued  the 
southern  Sclavonic  territories,  Carinthia,  Stiria,  and 
Camiola,  where  he  and  later  emperors  founded 
German  Margraviates.  (See  AuUria.)  The  Nor- 
thern Wends  were  subsequently  driven,  by  the  Saxon 
kings  of  Germany,  beyond  the  river  Elbe ;  and  in 
the  tenth  century  were  formed  the  Margraviates  of 
Misnia,  Lusatia  and  Brandenburg.  About  the  same 
period  the  Antes  who  still  remained  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube,  were  exterminated  by  the  irruptions 
of  the  Avars,  Bulgarians,  Hungarians,  and  others, 
or  driven  to  distant  lands.  The  name  of  Antes  dis- 
appeared.  Probably  some  of  this  race  retired  to 
the  Dnieper  and  to  the  Wolchow.  On  the  former 
they  built  Kiev,  and  on  the  latter  Novgorod,  the 
two  Sclavonic  pillars  of  the  Russian  state.  (See 
Ruuia,)  The  proper  Sclavi  maintained  their  posi- 
tion on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  often 
invaded  and  devastated  the  Roman  provinces,  de- 
fended their  independence  against  the  Bulgarians 


and  Avars,  received  emigrants  from  great  Servia  and 
Great  Croatia,  and,  in  connexiou  with  them, 
founded  Sclavonic  settlements  in  Dalmatia  (see 
Dalmatian  and  lUyria),  Servia,  Croatia,  and  Sclavo- 
nia.  On  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Moravia, 
at  the  close  of  the  ninth  century,  that  of  the  Oho- 
trites  arose  (in  Lauenburg,  Mecklenburg,  &c.),  un- 
der  king  Gottschalk  (he  was  assassinated  in  1066), 
and  king  Henry  (he  died  1126),  till,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  it  was  conquered,  partly  by  Saxon  dukes 
(see  Henry  the  Lion),  and  partly  by  the  Danish 
kings.  Bohemia  retained  its  Sclavonic  line  of 
princes,  but  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the 
German  emperors  tiU  1S06.  Russia  and  Poland 
slowly  unfolded  into  independent  states ;  while  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Sclavi  on  the  Danube,  the  Sda- 
vouians,  the  Bosnians,  and  Croatians,  were  never 
powerful,  but  almost  always  in  subjection  to  the 
adjacent  nations — the  Greeks,  Hungarians,  Vene- 
tians, and  Turks. 

Meanwhile,  centuries  of  emigration  and  war  bad 
transformed  the  democratic  governments  of  the 
Wendish  (Sclavonic)  tribes  intolinated  monarchies. 
Their  first  princes  were  the  oldest  members  of  the 
tribe ;  afterwards  the  leaders  of  their  armies,  styled 
pogpodin,  or  hospodar,  knees,  waywode,  ban,  krai,  &c. 
The  heathen  priests  exercised  a  great  authority  over 
the  rulers,  and  the  high  priests  at  Arcon  on  the  is- 
land of  Riigen,  governed  all  the  Wendish  tribes. 
The  principle  deity  of  the  Sclavonians  was  called 
Bog,  and  his  wife  Sium.  They  also  worshipped 
good  spirits  {Belbog)  and  evil  spirits  (^Czernebog). 
Almost  every  village  had  its  divinity.  At  Rugen, 
Swantewit  was  chiefly  revered ;  the  Obotrites  wor- 
shipped Radegast ;  the  Havlers,  Herowit.  Among 
the  Apostles  of  the  Sclavonians,  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, Cyril  and  Methodius  are  worthy  of  notice. 
As  the  kings  of  the  Sclavonians  were  hereditary 
monarchs,  and  all  the  nobles  might  be  said  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  government,  the  common  people  be- 
came,  gradiudly,  more  and  more  oppressed,  and 
sunk,  at  length,  into  complete  slavery.  They  re- 
mained, after  a  dreadful  war,  in  the  same  condition 
under  their  German  conquerors,  who  forcibly  intro- 
duced Christianity  among  them  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries.  After  the  fall  of  Henry  the 
Lion,  however,  in  1180,  some  Wendish  princes 
succeeded  in  holding  their  landn  as  immediate  vas- 
sals of  the  emperor.  Pribislaw,  the  son  of  Niklot, 
the  last  Wendish  king  of  the  Obotrites,  assumed  the 
title  of  prince  of  Mecklenburg,  from  the  ancient  ca- 
pital of  his  country;  and  hiA  posterity  still  reign 
in  Schwerin  and  Strelitz.  Thus  the  fiunily  of 
Niklot,  in  Mecklenburg,  is  the  only  Sclavonic 
(Wendish)  house  of  princes  remaining  in  Europe. 
Bogeslaw  and  Caaimir  maintained  themselves  as 
princes  of  the  empire  in  the  duchies  of  Pomerania, 
from  the  Oder  to  the  Vistubu  In  Pomerania  Pro^ 
per,  the  Wendish  house  of  princes,  notwithstanding 
many  divisions,  did  not  become  extinct  till  1637. 
Gernuui  colonists  settled  in  the  Wendish  territories 
which  were  depopulated  by  war;  and  thus  their 
language  and  manners,  in  a  great  measure,  disappeared 
(partially  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century,  e.  g.  oa 
Rugen ;)  but  bondage  still  remains.  The  old  Wend- 
ish stock,  however,  has  maintained  its  existence 
in  several  parts  of  Eastern  Germany,  as  in  Luaatim 
and  Altenburg.  Since  the  fall  of  t^e  Wendish  ein- 
pire,  the  name  of  Sclavonians  has  become  more  ge* 
nenJ.  The  inhabitants  oi  Poland,  Galicia,  Ruttsia, 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  Sclavonia,  Servia,  Bosnia, 
Croatia,  Illyria,  and  Dalmatia,  are  still,  in  a  great 
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measure,  Sclavonbins.  The  whole  numbek*  of  them 
19  estimated  at  50,000,000.  Five  millions  of  these 
belong  to  the  southern  Sclavonians ;  and  their  dia- 
lect is  called  Ilfyrian,  or  Servian,  The  Servians 
(Rascians)  are,  next  to  the  Czeches,  the  most  civi- 
lixed  and  powerful  of  all  the  southern  Sclavonians, 
zealous  friends  of  the  Greek  church,  and  brave  de- 
fenders of  their  rights.  Suro  weicki  describes  the  Sda- 
vonians,  as  a  nation  employed  wholly  in  agriculture 
and  the  raising  of  cattle,  and  who  fight  only  in  self- 
defence.  The  Sclavonians,  in  general,  are  courageous, 
lively,  and  hospitable,  attached  to  their  national  man- 
ners and  national  fame.  Though  fond  of  spirituous 
liquors,  they  are  diligent  and  intelligent;  but  in 
mental  cultivation  they  have  remained,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Bohemians  and  the  Ragusans  in 
the  middle  ages,  behind  the  Germans,  because  they 
arc  scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  and  have 
comparatively  little  intercourse  with  other  nations, 
are  engaged  in  frequent  wars,  and  have  unfavoura- 
ble institutions  of  government.  The  Sclavonic  go- 
vernment has  been  at  all  times  a  republican  oligarchy. 
The  different  tribes  were  subject  to  chieftains  (called 
zujHuuf  and  woiwody)  and  independent  of  one  ano- 
ther. In  no  Sclavonic  territory  have  feudal  laws 
bound  the  inferior  lords  of  the  soil ;  no  where  has 
the  right  of  property  given  industry  and  prosperity 
to  the  great  body  of  cultivators  who  have  remained 
always  vassals ;  no  where  has  the  Roman  code,  or 
the  civilization  of  the  West,  become  deeply  rooted; 
for  the  Germans,  on  whom  the  Sclavonians  bordered, 
were  the  objects  of  their  mortal  hatred,  being  al- 
wa)'8  hostile  neighbours,  and  often  their  oppressors. 
There  were  some  cities  of  Sclavonic  origin,  which 
carried  on  an  active  trade;  as  Novgorod,  Kiev, 
Pleskow,  in  Russia  (Dantzic,  in  Pomerelia,  was  of 
Danish  origin ;  and  the  existence  of  Wineta,  the 
splendid  commercial  city  of  the  Wends,  which  was 
situated  in  Poroerania,  on  the  river  Divenow,  near 
Wolliu,  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and  then  sunk 
in  the  sea,  is  extremely  doubtful,  according  to  Geb- 
hardi's  History  of  the  Wendish-Sclavonic  states)  ; 
but  oo  one  of  those  cities  had  a  long  duration.  Julin 
(now  Wollin),  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
centuries,  was  a  rich  and  populous  mart,  till,  in  the 
last  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  it  was  demolished 
by  the  Danes.  Ragusa,  the  only  Sclavonic  repub- 
lic, maintained  its  existence  more  than  1 100  years 
—from  G56  to  1S06.  It  was,  moreover,  the  first 
Durse  of  Sckivonic  literature.  With  regard  to  the 
older  history  of  this  nation,  we  refer  the  curious  to 
Surowiecki*s  valuable  work.  On  the  History  of  the 
Sclavonic  Tribes  (in  the  Polish  language,  Warsaw, 
1H*24),  where  the  author  shows  from  Procopius, 
Jomandes  and  Sidooiui,  that  the  Sclavonians  are 
the  same  with  the  Veneti. 

ScLvome  Lmnguagea,    The  Sclavonic  language, 
which,  both  in  its  roots  and  the  words  formed  from  | 
them,  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Greek,  i 
Lditin,  and  Teutonic,  is  spoken  by  more  than  sixty  , 
nations,  from  the  countries  on  the  east  of  the  Adri-  | 
atic  sea,  to  tbe  shores  of  the  Icy  ocean,  and  from  ; 
the  Elbe  to  the  Russian  islands  of  the  Pacific,     in  j 
all  of  the  Sclavonic  dialects  appear  traces  of  an 
early,  though  imperfect,  dviliiation,  to  which  the 
race  had  attained  in  its  primitive  seats.     The  Scla- 
▼oniaiis  are  thus  shown  to  have  been  acquainted, 
not  only  with  agriculture  and  mining,  but  with  n»- 1 
vigation ;  and  the  dvtlixation  of  tbe  whole  people  ' 
was  promoted  by  the  intercourse  which  subsisted 
between  the  different  cities.     The  origin  of  the 
Sclavonic  language  must  be  looked  for  in  India :  the 


Devanagari  (see  Indian  Languages)  has  fif^y-six 
letters ;  the  old  Sclavonic  alphabet  consiBts  of  forty- 
six;  the  Bohemian  of  forty-two.  The  religious 
rites  of  the  Sclavonians  resembled  those  of  the  Hin- 
doos, and  their  women,  like  those  of  the  latter,  were 
accustomed  to  bum  themselves  on  the  funeral  pile 
of  their  husbands.  The  Sclavonic  has  even  yet 
preserved  many  roots  of  Indian  origin.  The  Croa- 
tian traveller  Brezowski  declares  that  he  was  able 
to  understand  the  Hindoos  as  far  as  to  Cochin-China, 
and  to  render  himself  intelligible  to  them.  The  Scla- 
vonians are  divided  by  their  dialect  into  two  great 
classes.  To  the  first  belong  the  Russians,  Illyrians, 
Montenegrins,  Bulgarians,  Servians,  Bosnians,  Dal- 
matians, Croatians,  and  the  Wends  in  Carniola, 
Carinthia,  Stiria,  and  in  the  county  of  Eisenburg. 
To  the  second  belong  the  Bohemians  (Czechen,  or 
TschechenV  Moravians,  the  Slowacs  of  Hungary 
(about  4,000,000^,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Lusatians; 
the  Poles,  and  Sdesians.  It  is  a  disadvantage  to 
Sclavonic  literature,  that  no  single  dialect  has  pre- 
yailed  as  the  literarv  language ;  and  that,  owing  to 
the  great  extent  of  country  over  which  the  Scla- 
vonic race  has  spread,  and  tiie  diversity  of  its  poli- 
tical  and  reb'gious  institutions,  several  dialects  have 
become  written  languages.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  Sclavonians  have  preserved  their  national  cha- 
racter, and  have  flourished  to  such  a  degree,  when 
we  reflect  that  they  have  been  the  first  to  suffer 
from  the  storms  which  have  broke  over  Europe, 
from  invading  hordes  of  barbarians.  They  were 
exposed  to  the  first  fury,  not  only  of  the  Teutonic 
nations,  but  also  of  the  Tartars,  Huns,  and  Turks. 
The  Sclavonians  of  Prussia,  Brandenburg,  Pome- 
rania.  Saxony,  Altenburg,  Misnia,  and  Silesia, 
yielded  up  their  nationality  only  after  a  long  strug- 
gle, and  in  consequence  of  the  severest  measures. 
Thus  Frederic  of  Brandenburg  prohibited  the 
teaching  of  the  Sclavonic  language  under  pain  of 
death,  and  introduced  the  German  by  force.  The 
Lusatians  still  preserve  their  language  and  manners. 
According  to  Dobrowsky,  the  primitive  Sclavonic 
is  extinct.  It  was  divided  into  two  chief  dialects — 
the  Antian,  or  that  of  the  Antes,  or  eastern  Sda- 
▼onians ;  and  that  of  the  western  Sclavonians,  or 
the  Sdavian.  To  the  Antian  stock  belong,  accord- 
ing to  this  author,  three  branches:  the  Russian 
(divided  into  the  Great  Russian  and  the  Little 
Russian),  the  Servian  and  Croatian;  and  to  the 
Sdavian,  the  three  branches  of  the  Bohemian,  the 
Servian,  and  the  Polish.  In  general,  the  Sclavonic 
is  less  completely  developed  than  the  other  Euro- 
pean literary  languages ;  but  the  Sclavonians  were 
the  first  of  the  European  races  to  translate  the 
Bible  into  their  mother  tongue.  The  Russian  and 
Polish  languages  comprise  literatures  of  consider- 
able value  and  extent.  (See  Russian  Language  and 
Literature,  and  Polish  Lanauage  and  Literature, 
under  the  heads  Russia  and  Aland,)  The  Ser- 
vian or  niyrian  language  has  recently  received  new 
cultivation.  The  Sclavonic  dialects  of  Bosnia  and 
Bulgaria  differ  little  from  the  Servian.  The  Car- 
inthian,  or  Wendish  dialect,  and  the  Slowac  in 
Moravia,  are  nearly  related  to  the  Bohemian.  The 
Wendish,  in  Lusatia,  is  a  mixture  of  Polish  and 
Bohemian;  but  in  Lower  Lusatia  it  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  and  from  the  Servian.  Tbe 
Bohemian  has  reached  a  high  degree  of  cultivation. 
Prague  is  the  central  point  of  the  literature.  (See 
Bohemian  Language  and  Literature.)  In  Schaffa- 
rick*s  History  of  the  Sclavonic  Language  and  Lite- 
rature, according  to  its  dialects  (Buda,  182G),  the 
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author  adopts  the  following  division:  A.  The 
Soutb-Eastern  Sclavonic,  coiuprising  first,  the  old 
^Sclavonic,  or  ecclesiastical  language;  second,  the 
Russian  language  and  literature;  third,  the  litera. 
ture  and  language  of  the  Sclavo-Servians  of  the 
Greek  church ;  fourth,  the  language  of  the  Catholic 
Sclavo-Servians,  with  the  literature  of  Ragusa; 
fifth,  the  Wendish  language  and  literature;  prin- 
cipal dialect,  that  of  Lower  Camiola.  B,  The 
Nurth-Westem  Sclavonic:  first, the  Bohemians,  or 
Czeches;  second,  Slowacs  in  Hungary;  third 
Poles;  fourth,  the  Sorbians,  or  Wends,  in  Lusatia. 

SCLEROTICA,  in  anatomy;  one  of  the  tunics, ! 
or  coats  of  the  eye.     See  JEife.  I 

SCOMBER.     See  Mackerel.  I 

SCONE;  a  vUhige  of  Scotland,  a  little  above 
Perth,  on  the  Tay.  It  was  formerly  the  residence 
ff  the  Scottish  kings,  the  place  of  their  coronation, 
and  the  scene  of  many  historical  events.  There 
was  formerly  an  abbey  here.  The  remains  of  the 
palace  are  now  incorporated  with  the  mansion  of 
the  earl  of  Mansfield.  i 

SCORPION  (SC017710)  a  formidable  insect,  allied 
to  the  spider,  but  differing  essentially  in  form. 
The  body  is  elongated,  and  terminates  abruptly  in  ' 
a  jointed  tail,  armed  at  the  extremity  with  a  curved 
and  very  acute  spine:  under  the  point  of  this  spine 
are  two  small  orifices,  which  serve  to  give  passage 
to  a  poisonous  fluid.  The  anterior  pair  of  feet,  or 
po/pi,  are  very  large,  resembling  those  of  the  lob- 
ster in  form,  and  serve  to  seize  and  bear  to  the 
mouth  of  the  animal  the  various  insects  on  which 
it  feeds:  the  other  feet  do  not  differ  essentially  in 
form  from  those  of  the  spider.  At  the  junction  of 
the  thorax  and  abdomen,  are  two  movable  plates, 
having  the  form  of  combs,  the  use  of  which  is  not 
well  understood.  Several  species  of  if^corpion  are 
known,  all  inhabiting  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
globe.  They  shun  moisture,  living  on  the  ground  , 
in  places  exposed  to  a  hot  sun,  and  hiding  under ' 
stones,  or  in  crevices,  and,  when  disturbed,  run, 
rapidly,  with  their  tails  curved  over  their  backs. 
The  species  of  the  south  of  Europe  are  little  more 
than  an  inch  in  length,  while  some  of  the  tropical 
spedes  exceed  five  inches.  The  sting  of  the  larger 
ones  is  very  much  dreaded,  and  is  said  firequently 
to  cause  death.  In  some  places,  they  are  so  nume- 
rous as  to  become  a  constant  object  of  apprehension 
to  the  inhabitants,  and  even  force  them  to  abandon 
their  habitations.  The  scorpions  may  be  divided 
into  two  sections,  vix.  those  with  eight  eyes,  and 
those  which  have  only  six. 

SCOTIA,  NOVA.     See  Nova  Scotia, 

8COTISTS.     See  Duns,  and  ScholoMtict. 

SCOTLAND;  the  northern  division  of  the 
island  of  Great  Britain ;  is  bounded  on  the  south- 
east by  England,  (from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
line  drawn  from  Berwick  along  the  Tweed  and  the 
Cheviot  hills,  to  the  Solway  frith),  and  on  every 
other  side  by  vast  and  stormy  seas;  on  the  west  by 
the  Atlantic,  on  the  north  by  the  Northern,  or  Deu- 
Caledonian  sea,  and  on  the  east  by  the  German 
ocean.  Excluding  its  islands,  it  lies  between  the 
latitudes  of  M*'  40^  and  dS*"  40',  and  longitudes 
1*»  AT  and  6**  T  west.  Its  extreme  length,  from 
the  Mull  of  Galloway  to  Dunnet  Head,  is  284 
miles;  its  breadth  vanes  greatly,  as,  in  the  north, 
it  is  only  71  miles  between  Assynt  and  Nosshead, 
and  in  the  south,  134  between  St  Abb's  Head  and 
the  point  of  Rnapp.  Its  territorial  surface  is  about 
26,286  English  square  miles,  of  which  about  290 
a:e  fresh  water  lakes.     Including  its  islands,  the 


extreme  latitude  of  Scotland  reaches  to  61<*  If!', 
and  the  extreme  longitude  west  to  8''  18. 
The  area  of  the  islands  is  computed  at  3212 
square  miles,  so  that  the  total  land  of  Scotland 
amounts  to  29,498  square  miles,  exclusive  of  the 
water. 

HiUory, — The  history  of  Scotland  may  appro- 
priately be  divided  into  five  periods.  L  From  the 
earliest  glimpses  of  history  to  the  union  of  tbe 
Scots  and  Picts,  under  Kenneth  the  Second,  A.  D. 
843.  II.  From  Kenneth's  reign  to  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Third,  A.  D.  1286.  III.  From 
Alexander's  death  to  that  of  James  the  Fifth,  A.D. 
1542.  lY.  From  James  the  Fifrh's  death  to  the 
accession  of  James  the  Sixth  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, A.  D.  1603.  V.  From  James'  accession  to 
the  Union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  A.  D.  1707.  The 
adoption  of  these  periods  may  seem  to  be  somewhat 
arbitrary,  yet,  on  consideration,  it  is  presumed  each 
will  be  found  to  constitute,  in  some  measure,  a 
characteristic  epoch. 

L  Early  HiiUory,  to  the  reign  of  Kenneth  II,, 
A.  D.  843 — ^Beforethe  Christian  era,  the  aborigines 
of  the  island  of  Britain  are  supposed  to  have  been 
supplanted  by  the  Celts,  who  occupied  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  west  of  Europe.  These  Celts  consisted 
originally  of  two  vast  divisions,  namely,  the  Gael, 
or  Gaul,  who  were  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  all 
Gaul,  and  the  Cumri,  or  CinAri,  who  held  all  Gcr- 
many.  The  south  parts  of  Britain,  it  is  supposed, 
were  first  peopled  by  Gael  from  Gaul,  and  the 
north  part  of  Britain,  by  Cumri,  from  Jutland. 
About  two  hundred  years  before  Christ,  the  Cumri 
of  Scotland  were  expelled  or  supplanted  by  a  Gothic 
race  from  Scandinavia,  called  FHcti  or  Caledomiant, 
They  were  driven  by  the  Picts  beyond  the  friths 
of  Forth  and  Clyde,  but  till  a  later  period  contrived 
to  keep  possession  of  a  portion  of  Clydesdale  and 
Galloway.  These  Cumn  were  of  the  same  stock 
with  the  Welsh  Celts,  who  passed  from  the  opposite 
coast  of  Germany,  and  forced  the  Gael,  the  then 
inhabitants  of  England,  to  seek  refuge  in  Ireland. 

There  has  been  much  dispute  among  antiquaries 
whether,  in  the  first  place,  the  Picts  and  Caledoni- 
ans  were  the  same  race,  and  whether,  secondly, 
they  were  of  Gothic  origin ;  but,  according  to  the 
best  authorities,  both  these  points  have  been  very 
satisfactorily  demonstrated.  Tacitus  describes  the 
Caledonians  as  being  of  tall  stature,  light  hair,  and 
blue  eyes,  and  he  deduces  their  Gothic  origin  from 
their  appearance;  the  Celts  being,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  small  and  dark  people,  with  black  eyes  and  hair. 

These  Pirts  or  Caledonians  were  they  who  so 
long  and  successfully  resisted  the  invasions  of  the 
Romans.  Britain  had  been  several  times  visited 
by  Roman  arms,  but  it  was  not  till  A.  D.  75,  that 
they  first  penetrated  into  that  part  of  the  island 
which  we  now  call  Scotland.  Under  the  command 
of  AgricoU,  the  Roman  army  had  for  several  years 
repeated  engagements  with  the  Caledonians,  until 
A.  D.  84,  when  the  celebrated  battle  of  the  Gram- 
plans  was  fought  against  Galgacus,  in  which  the 
Utter  was  defeated.  The  whole  open  country  was  • 
abandoned  to  the  invaders,  whose  progress  was 
stayed  by  what  they  termed  tbe  Caledonian  forest, 
under  which  they  seem  to  have  vaguely  compre- 
hended the  vast  pine  woods  of  Glenmore  and  the 
steep  barrier  of  the  Grampians.  Their  military 
occupation  is  attested  by  the  formation  of  numerous 
camps,  of  which  that  at  Ardoch,  ten  miles  north  of 
Stirling,  is  the  most  extensive  and  complete.  From 
the  <•  mountain  bulwarks  the  Caledonians  nisJied 
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dowii,  and  made  their  name  terrible  to  the  con- 
querors of  the  world.  The  Romans  endeavoured 
to  resist  their  incursions,  by  rearing,  at  different 
periods,  two  walls;  one  between  the  Solway  and 
the  Tyne,  the  other  between  the  Forth  and 
Clyde.  The  first  of  these  walls  is  called  the  wall 
of  Adrian,  having  been  erected 'by  that  emperor  on 
his  visit  to  Britain,  about  A.  D.  125;  the  second 
i^  called  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  having  been  erected 
during  that  emperor's  reign,  about  140.  The  total 
length  of  the  latter,  which  extended  from  Carron 
on  the  Forth  to  DungUas  on  the  Clyde,  was  63,960 
yards,  and  it  was  defended  by  nineteen  forts.  The 
whole  extent  of  territory  that  lay  between  the  walls 
of  Adrian  and  Antoninus,  was  every  where  intersect- 
ed by  Roman  roads.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
country  between  the  northern  wall  and  the  Murray 
iirth  was  formally  erected  into  a  Roman  province; 
though  it  was  traversed  by  roads  of  communication, 
and  overawed  by  military  stations.  The  Romans, 
finding  their  conquests  in  Caledonia  burdensome, 
began  to  contract  the  lines  of  the  empire;  and, 
during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Aureltan,  evacuated 
the  nnlitary  stations  beyond  the  wall  of  Antoninus. 
In  A.  D.  209,  the  emperor  Severus  embarked  for 
Britain,  attended  by  his  two  sons  and  a  formidable 
army.  Upon  his  arrival,  he  repaired  or  rebuilt  the 
wall  of  Adrian,  in  order  to  protect  his  retreat,  in 
case  of  accidents.  He  speedily  passed  the  northern 
wall,  and  penetrated  into  the  country  of  the  Cale- 
donians. Unable  to  oppose  the  obstinate  attack  of 
the  Romans,  the  fugitive  Caledonians  were  com- 
pelled to  sue  for  peace,  and  to  surrender  a  part  of 
their  arms  and  a  considerable  portion  of  their  terri- 
tory. The  emperor  then  retired  beyond  the  wall  of 
Adrian,  but  the  barbarians,  regardless  of  the  obli- 
gations  of  a  treaty,  renewed  hostilities,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Severus  sent  another  army  into 
their  country,  under  his  son  CanusUa,  with  orders 
to  extirpate  them.  Upon  the  death  of  Severus, 
however.  Caracalla  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
Caledonians,  by  which  he  relinquished  the  terri- 
tories they  had  recently  surrendered  to  his  father, 
and  abandoned  the  forts  which  had  been  erected  to 
enforce  their  submission.  The  wall  of  Antoninus 
was  fixed  as  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Romans. 
For  about  a  century  after  this  period,  the  Caledoni- 
an  tribes  remained  quiet.  The  long  residence  of 
the  Romans  in  the  island  had  improved  the  rude 
manners  of  the  inhabitants,  taught  them  to  desire 
and  cultivate  the  conveniences  of  life,  and  reconciled 
them  to  their  language  and  manners. 

The  emperor  Conetantinus,  in  the  year  306,  found 
it  necessary  to  repair  to  Britain  in  person,  to  repel 
the  attacks  of  the  Caledonians.  The  Romans  were 
suocetsful,  but  their  general  died  at  York. 

After  the  appointment  and  recall  of  Severus,  and 
of  Jovian,  as  commanders  of  the  Roman  troops  in 
the  British  island,  Theodosius  was  sent  to  Britain, 
in  367,  to  restore  tranquillity  to  a  very  disturbed 
people.  He  restored,  in  the  two  campaigns  of  368 
and  369,  the  tranquillity  of  Britain,  by  suppressing 
domestae  insurrection,  and  by  repelling  foreign  in- 
vasion; the  thirty  years'  quiet  of  Britain  which 
ensued,  bears  testimony  to  the  vigour  of  his  arms 
and  the  efficacy  of  his  wisdom. 

During  the  yew  898,  when  the  Roman  empire 
was  attacked  without  by  the  surrounding  tribes, 
•nd  enfeebled  within  by  domestic  parties,  ^e  Scots 
from  Ireland,  and  the  Pictsfrom  Caledonia,  renewed 
their  depredations  on  the  British  provincials. 
Stilicho^  who  supported  a  falling  empire  by  the 


strength  of  his  talents,  sent  such  effectual  aid,  as 
enabled  the  governors  to  repel  the  invaders,  to 
repair  the  nortiiern  wall  and  to  restore  general  quiet. 

The  Romans  finally  abandoned  the  island  in  the 
year  446,  leaving  the  inhabitants  of  the  more 
southern  parts  a  prey  to  the  attacks  of  the  more 
warlike  Caledonians.  The  former  addressed  a 
letter  of  supplication  to  Rome,  beseeching  assist- 
ance. "The  barbarians,"  said  they,  "diase  us 
int^  the  sea ;  the  sea  throws  us  back  on  the  bar- 
barians; and  we  have  only  the  hard  choice  left  us  of 
perishing  by  the  sword  or  by  the  waves."  The 
Romans,  however,  by  this  time,  struggling  for 
their  own  existence,  were  unable  to  render  succour, 
and  the  Britons  were  forced  to  invite  Saxons  to 
their  assistance,  who  served  to  check  the  future  in- 
roads of  the  Picts. 

From  the  retirement  of  the  Romans  in  446  to 
843  A.  D.,  the  Picts  formed  the  main  and  most 
powerful  people  who  inhabited  Scotland,  and  the 
annals  of  Picthuid,  or  Caledonia,  are  the  only  real 
annals  of  ancient  Scottish  history.  Much  obscurity, 
however,  necessarily  attaches  itself  to  a  period  so 
remote  and  barbarous.  The  first  Pictish  monarch 
of  whom  authentic  information  exists,  was  Drust, 
the  son  of  Erk,  who  for  a  long  period  rendered  him- 
self terrible  to  the  Romanised  Britons.  In  the 
annals  of  Pictland  a  list  of  the  monarchs  who  suc- 
ceeded him  is  given,  to  the  amount  of  thirty-eight, 
but  as  these  consist  merely  of  a  succession  of  bar- 
barous names,  without  any  corresponding  informa- 
tion, it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  here.  About 
the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  EUnd,  Prince  of 
Northumbria,  attacked  the  Picts.  Having  crossed 
the  Forth  and  the  Tay,  he  advanced  into  Angus  as 
far  as  Dunnichen,  where  he  received  a  total  defeat. 
Few  of  the  Saxons  escaped,  and  so  complete  was 
their  overthrow,  that  the  Tweed,  for  a  short  time, 
became  the  northern  boundary  of  their  principality. 
The  Picts  were  tempted  by  their  success  to  make 
an  irruption  into  Northumberland,  but  they  sustain- 
ed  a  defeat,  and  Bridei,  their  king,  was  slain. 

The  country  of  the  Picts  appears  to  have  ac- 
quired different  names,  in  successive  periods.  The 
mountainous  part  of  it  was  denominated,  by  the 
first  colonists,  in  their  native  speech  Alban,  the 
gitperior  Height,  This  name,  which  was  originally 
applied  to  the  hilly  region  that  forms  the  west  of 
Perth  and  the  north-west  of  Argyle,  was,  in  after 
times,  extended  to  the  whole  country.  In  the  first 
century,  the  British  term  Celyddon,  (hence  Cale- 
donia) which  literally  signified  the  coverta,  was  ap- 
plied by  the  Roman  authors  to  the  whole  country 
on  the  north  of  the  friths,  though  the  same  name 
was  confined,  by  the  Roman  geographers,  to  the 
interior  highlands  lying  northward  of  Alban.  Both 
of  these  well-known  appellations  were  afterwards 
applied  more  laxly  to  North-Britain.  The  Pictish 
Chronicle,  from  the  Pictish  people,  calls  their 
country  by  the  analogous  word,  Pictavia.  The 
annals  of  Ulster  generally  speak  of  this  country^  by 
the  name  of  Fortruin,  with  a  slight  deviation  from 
Fothir,  the  name  of  the  Pictish  capital.  It  was 
not  till  about  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century, 
or  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  union  of  the  Scots 
of  Dalriad  and  the  Picts  of  Caledonia,  that  we  find 
the  names  Scoti  and  Scotia  applied  to  the  people 
and  country  generally.  The  universal  adoption  of 
the  term  Scotiand  from  a  small  tribe  who  inhabited 
but  a  small  portion  of  its  territory,  cannot  be  very 
satisfactorily  accoilnted  for,  and  it  has  caused  much 
confusion  in  the  early  anniUs  of  the  country. 
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During  the  dominatkni  of  the  Picta  over  the 
greater  part  of  Scotland,  there  still  existed  within 
the  country  some  tribes  who  for  several  centuries 
were  independent  of  their  swaj,  and  claimed  a 


in  Ireland  a  Celtic  tribe,  who  were  denominated 
Scoti  or  Scots,  and  from  them  the  island  of  Ireland 
itself  often  received  the  appellation  of  Scotland.  A 
portion  of  this  tribe,  distinguiahed  by  the  name  of 


prince  or  king  of  their  own.  One  of  the  most  re-  '  Dalriadi,  having  been  defeated  by  a  rival  tribe,  ef- 
markable  of  these  was  the  tribe  of  ancient  Britons,  '.  fected  a  settlement  in  Argyleshire  under  Fergus,  in 
who  held,  what  was  called,  the  kingdom  of  StrtU-  1  A.  D.  503.  Scots  from  Ireland,  long  before  this, 
Cfyde.  Much  obscurity  prevails  over  the  history  j  appear  to  have  visited  this  country  on  warlike 
of  this  kingdom.  It  is  supposed  to  have  included  !  expeditions ;  but  this  was  the  first  colony  which 
our  present  Lanarkshire,  Renfi'ewshire,  and  portions  1  permanently  established  themselves  here.  They 
of  Ayrshire  and  Dumbartonshire.  Alcbofd,  called  ^  were  not  numerous  at  first,  but  they  rapidly  multi- 
afterwards  Dunhriiom  and  Dumbarton,  consisting  of '  plied,  as  they  were  soon  joined  by  kindred  tribes, 
an  insulated  precipitous  rock,  near  the  mouth  of  *  In  the  eighth  century,  a  civil  war  desolated  the 
the  Clyde,  is  said  to  have  been  its  capital  or  chief  British  kingdom,  and' the  Scots  taking  advantage 
fortress.  During  its  more  early  history,  this  king-  of  these  civil  discords,  harrassed  the  enfeebled 
dom  included  within  its  bounds  Liddesdide,  Teviot-  '  Picts.  At  length  Kenneth  the  Second,  king  of  the 
dale,  Dumfries-ehire,  and  Galloway ;  but,  the  con-  '  Dalriads  or  Scots,  secured  his  accession  to  the 
stant  encroachments  of  the  Saxons  limited  its  an-  '  Pictish  throne,  and  united  into  one  kingdom  the 
dent  boundaries  on  the  south-east,  and  reduced  it  '  whole  country  north  of  the  wall  of  Antoninus. 
to  the  size  which  we  have  already  mentioned.  The  ^  How  the  name  of  Picts  however,  came  to  be  lost 
names  of  only  five  princes  or  chiefs  of  this  little  in  that  of  Scots,  has  never  been  quite  satiitfactorily 
territory  are  mentioned  in  ancient  annals.     These  ,  demonstrated.  By  one  class  of  historians,  the  Pict» 


are  Caw,   Hoel,  Arthur,   Rederc,  and   Owen  or 
Hoen.     The  Arthur,  here  mentioned,  is  supposed 
to  be  the  redoubtable  Arthur  of  old  British  ro- 
mance.    Of  the  character  of  the  other  princes  no- 1 
thing  is  known,  with  the  exception  of  Rederc,  who,  | 
from  his  generosity,  received  the  simame  of  the 
bouMtifuU  and  who  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  ! 
great  patron  and  fnend  of  Kentigem,  the  tutelar 
saint  of  Glasgow.      As  the  Stiat-Clyde   Britons  I 
were  often  attacked  by  the  Picts  from  the  north,  ' 
by  the  Scoto-Irish  from  the  west,  and  by  the  Saxons 
from  the  south,  their  struggles  to  preserve  their  , 
independence  as  a  people  must  have  been  great  and 
many.     The  very  jealousy  of  their  enemies  may  ' 
have  preserved  them  from  being  swallowed  up  by 
any  single  one  of  their  more  powerful  neighbours.  | 
It  was  not  till  about  972,  that  Kenneth  IV.  en-  - 
tirely  subdued  these  Britons  of  Strat-Clyde,  and 
their  territory  being  annexed  to  the  Pictish  throne, 
we  find  no  mention  of  the  kingdom  of  Strat-Clydc  | 
afterwards,  but  the  people  occur  in  charters,  &c, 


are  represented  to  have  been  totally  overthroHn 
and  extirpated  by  the  Scots ;  but  the  more  probable 
view  of  the  matter  is,  that  Kenneth,  king  of  the 
Scots,  either  by  descent  or  success  in  war,  came 
into  possession  of  the  regal  government  of  Pictland, 
and  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  name  Scott 
came  to  be  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
generally  over  which  he  and  his  successors  ruled. 

IL  From  Kenneth  II.  to  the  death  of  Alexander  III, 
— The  history  of  Scotland,  as  a  kingdom,  properly 
commences  with  the  reign  of  Kenneth,  A.  D.  836. 
About  that  period  the  union  of  the  Picts  and  Scots 
took  place;  the  ancient  Britons  of  Strathclyde 
were  amalgamated  with  both;  the  Lothians  and 
more  southern  portions  of  the  country  were  annexed 
to  the  kingdom ;  and  one  monarch  began  to  sway 
that  portion  of  territory  in  the  island,  which  is  still 
comprehended  under  the  term  Scotland,  but  which 
before  that  time  had*  formed  several  principal 
cities  and  kingdoms.  Before  the  union  of  the>ie 
states  or  tribes  under  one   king,  and  indeed   for 


to  a  later  period.  Innes  shows  that  charters  to  :  about  two  centuries  later,  our  knowledge  of  the 
the  see  of  Glasgow,  by  Malcolm  lY.  and  William,  |  country  is  extremely  limited,  any  glimpses  of  his- 
are  addressed :  Francis  et  AngKcis,  Srotis  et  Gal-  .  tory  respecting  it  which  have  reached  us  being 
weiensibus  et  Walensibus,  et  omnibus  ecclesite  S.  I  slight,  unsatisfactory,  and  sometimes  conflicting. 
Kentigemi  de  Glasgo,  et  ejusdem  episcopiparochianis,  !  The  reigns  of  Kenneth's  immediate  successors 
The  IVaact  et  Angli  are  Normans  and  English,  i  were  chiefly  distinguished  by  bloody  feuds  and  con- 
some  of  whom  settled  in  the  south  of  Scotland ;  flicts  between  rival  chieftains,  and  by  repeated  in- 
the  Galweienses  are  the  Pirt^  of  Galloway ;    the    vasions   of  the   Danes,  at  that  time  a   piratical 


Walenses,  or  Welsh,  are  the  Britons  of  Strat-Clyde, 
In  1304,  the  law  of  the  Scots  and  Brets  is  men- 
tioned  in  an  instrument  quoted  by  Lord  Hailcs  in 
his  Annals.  These  Brets  were  evidently  the  Bri- 
tons of  Strat-Clyde,  as  all  the  northern  writers 
call  the  Welsh  Brets  and  Wales  Bretland.  Winton 
also  uses  Bret  and  Breton,  for  Briton  and  Britain. 
Nay,  in  Clydesdale  at  present,  if  the  common  people 
are  asked  about  any  ancient  castle,  or  the  like, 
they  will  tell  you  it  was  erected  by  the  Pechs,  that 
is,  by  the  Picts.  On  their  final  defeat,  the  Strat- 
dyde  Britons  are  said  to  have  fled  to  Wales.  The 
language  of  that  part  of  Scotland  which  constituted 
the  kingdom  of  Strat-Clyde,  still  retains  some  words 
common  to  Wales. 

Another  small  kingdom,  which  existed  for  several 


people,  who  infested  the  whole  north  of  Europe. 
Malcolm  the  III.,  sumamed  Caen-more  or  Great 
head,  with  whom  well  authenticated  Scottish  his- 
tory is  generally  considered  to  begin,  was  crowned 
at  Scone,  in  1057.  He  succeeded  Macbeth,  who 
had  slain  his  fiither,  Duncan,  and  usurped  the  Scot- 
tish throne.  The  conquest  of  England  by  William 
of  Normandy,  involved  Malcolm,  who  espoused 
the  rause  of  the  Saxons,  in  many  fierce  wars.  Ed- 
gar Atheling,  the  heir  of  the  Saxon  line,  and  many 
of  the  Saxon  nobles,  sought  refuge  in  Scotland. 
Malcolm  married  Margaret,  the  sister  of  the  fugi- 
tive prince,  who  is  said  to  have  introduced  a  de» 
gree  of  refinement  into  her  court  remarkable  for 
that  time,  and  to  have  contributed  to  soften  the 
rude  manners  of  the  people.     Malcolm  twice  in- 


centuries  in  Scotland  independent  of  the  Picts,  and  vaded  England  with  success;  hut  William,  havin^ir 
the  name  of  whose  people  came  ultimately  to  be  ,  collected  a  great  army,  in  bis  turn  invaded  Scot- 
bestowed  on  the  whole  country,  was  the  kingdom  land,  and  compelled  Malcolm  to  do  homage  for 
of  Dalriad,  situated  in  our  present  Argyleshire.  those  lands  wldch  he  held  within  what  was  ar. 
In  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity,  there  existed  :  counted  the  English  territory.     This  was  an  ax%- 
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rient  feudal  practice,  common  at  the  period.  Wil- 
liam himself,  while  he  waa  independent  sovereign 
of  England,  did  homage  to  the  long  of  France  for 
his  potsesaions  in  Normandy.  In  later  times,  how- 
ever, the  kings  of  England,  to  justify  their  aggrea- 
sions  upon  Scotland,  ijlirmed,  that  the  homage  paid 
by  the  Scottish  kings  was  not  only  for  the  provin- 
ces which  they  at  the  time  possessed  in  England, 
but  also  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  But  the 
Scottish  kings,  while  they  rendered  the  homage  de- 
manded for  their  possessions  in  England,  uniformly 
disavowed  that  they  were  subject  to  any  cUum  of 
homage  on  aceount  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  This 
question  was  the  ostensible  cause  of  many  Moody 
wars;  and  even  so  fisr  down  as  the  Union  between 
the  two  nations,  it  was  revived  by  some  English 
writers,  who  endeavoured  to  depreciate  the  claims 
of  Scotland,  by  disputing  its  ancient  independency. 
These  writers  were  triumphantly  answered  on  the 
other  side ;  and  to  all  impartial  minds  it  appeared 
that,  whatever  might  be  the  extent  of  the  feudal 
tenure,  nothing  could  be  more  paltry  than  to  draw 
from  such  an  obsolete  deed  a  claim  against  a  king- 
dom, which  had  been  de  facto  so  long  independent, 
and  which  had  so  nobly  maintained  its  independence 
in  a  hundred  battles. 

BCalcolm  Caenmore,  and  his  eldest  son,  were 
slain  in  attempting  to  take  the  castle  of  Alnwick, 
A.  D.  1093.  Though  he  left  male  heirs  yet  his 
throne  was  usurped,  first  by  Donald  Bane,  and 
affcerwardf  by  Duncan,  his  natural  son.  By  the 
interposition  of  the  king  of  England,  however, 
Edgar,  lawful  son  of  Malcolm,  was  placed  upon  the 
Scottish  throne.  After  a  reign  of  no  great  length, 
and  distinguished  by  no  remarkable  event,  Edgar 
died  in  1 107,  and  was  succeeded  by  Alexander,  a 
prinee  who  rendered  himself  chiefly  remarkable  by 
his  severe  administration  of  justice.  A  conspiracy 
formed  against  the  life  of  the  king  was  dissipated 
by  the  vigour  of  his  measures;  and  after  assisting 
Henry  I.  q£  England  in  a  war  with  the  Welsh,  he 
died  in  1124.  Having  left  behind  him  no  issue, 
Alexander  was  succeeded  by  David  his  younger 
brother,  commonly  called  St  David,  on  account  of 
his  great  piety  and  excessive  liberality  to  the 
church  and  clergy.  David  interested  himself  in 
the  affairs  of  England,  espousing  the  cause  of  Maud 
against  Stephen.  In  several  engagements  he  was 
successful,  but  was  in  others  defeated;  and  found 
himself  unable  effectually  to  support  the  cause 
which  he  had  undertaken.  He  died  in  1153,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Malcolm  IV.  a  prince  of  a  weak 
body,  and  no  less  feeble  mind,  who  distinguished 
himself  only  b^  his  continence;  and,  in  1165,  left 
his  crown  to  his  brother  William.  This  prince,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  recovered  from  Henry 
of  England,  the  earldom  of  NorthumberUnd,  which 
had  bMn  relinquished  by  Malcolm ;  but  afterwards 
leading  an  armjr  into  England,  and  conducting  him- 
self with  too  little  caution,  he  was  made  prisoner 
by  surprise,  and  detained  in  captivity,  till,  in  order 
to  regain  his  liberty,  he  consented  to  declare  him- 
self a  vassal  of  England,  and  to  do  homage  for  his 
whole  kingdom.  Richard  Ceeur  de  Lion,  however, 
who  succeeded  Henry,  remitted  the  oppressive 
terms,  and  declared  Scotland  to  be  an  independent 
kingdom:  a  measure  to  which  he  was  induced, 
partly  by  the  injustice  of  the  claim  itself,  and  partly 
by  his  wish  of  rendering  the  Scots  his  friends, 
during  an  expedition  which  he  was  about  to  under- 
take into  Palestine.  William  showed  his  gratitude 
fur  the  restoration  of  his  independence,  by  con- 


tinuing a  faithful  ally  of  the  English,  till  his  death 
in  1214. 

Alexander  II.  who  succeeded  his  father,  took 
the  side  of  the  English  barons,  in  their  contentions 
with  John,  their  feeble  and  imprudent  monarch. 
He  was  a  wise  and  good  prince,  and  maintained 
with  steadiness  and  spirit  the  independency  of  his 
crown  abroad,  and  the  authority  of  his  government 
at  home.  He  died  in  the  small  isle  of  Kerrara, 
A.  D.  1249,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age  and 
thirty.fifth  of  his  reign,  and  was  succeeded  by  Jiis 
only  son,  of  the  same  name,  a  child  in  the  eighth 
year  of  his  age. 

Alexander  lU.  was  crowned  at  Scone,  13th 
July,  1249.  He  had  been  betrothed,  when  an  in- 
fimt,  to  the  princess  Margaret  of  England.  Their 
nuptials  were  celebrated  at  York  in  1251,  and 
Alexander  did  homage  to  Qenry  for  his  English 
possessions.  The  latter  insidiously  demanded  hom- 
age for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  but  the  prince  re- 
pUed  with  spirit,  that  he  had  been  invited  to  York 
to  marry  the  princess  of  England,  not  to  treat  of 
state  affairs,  and  that  he  would  not  take  so  impor-  . 
tant  a  step  without  the  concurrence  of  the  national 
council.  One  of  the  principal  events  of  Alexan- 
der's reign  was  the  Battle  of  Largs.  Haco,  king 
of  Norway,  having  collected  a  fleet  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  ships,  sailed  towards  Scotland  with  a 
numerous  army,  A.  D.  1263,  with  a  view  to  re- 
cover such  of  the  western  isles  as  had  formerly  be- 
longed to  his  crown,  but  which  had  been  wrested 
from  it  by  the  Scots.  He  made  himself  master  of 
Arran  and  Bute,  and  afterwards  landed  on  the  coast 
of  Ayrshire.  Alexander  attacked  him  at  Largs, 
October  2.  After  a  fierce  contest,  victory  at  last 
declared  for  the  Scots,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
invading  army  fell  either  in  the  action  or  the  pur- 
suit. Haco  reached  the  Orkneys,  where  he  soon 
afterwards  died,  as  is  said,  of  a  broken  heart, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Magnus,  who,  discouraged 
by  the  disaster  which  had  befallen  his  father,  yielded 
all  his  rights  to  the  Western  Islands  and  the  Isle  of 
Man  (A.  D.  1266)  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  for 
the  sum  of  4000  merks,  to  be  paid  in  four  years, 
and  a  quit  rent  of  one  hundred  merks  yearly.  The 
Norwegians  still  retained  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
Islands.  From  this  period,  Alexander  was  employed 
for  several  years  in  maintaining  the  independence 
of  the  Scottish  church  against  the  pretensions  of 
the  pope,  and  in  restraining  the  encroachments  of 
the  clergy.  His  reign  was  a  long  and  prosperous 
one,  and  his  death  was,  in  its  consequences,  a  seri- 
ous calamity  to  Scotland.  While  riding  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening  along  the  sea^^^oast  of  Fife, 
his  horse  started  or  stumbled,  and  he  was  thrown 
over  the  rock  and  killed  on  the  spot.  This  event 
took  pkce  on  the  I9th  March,  1286. 

III.  From  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  to  that  of 

James  V.,  A.  D.   1542 Alexander  left  only  one 

grandchild,  a  female  infant,  in  a  foreign  country. 
His  own  children  had  all  died  before  him.  His 
daughter,  Margaret,  had  married  Eric,  king  of  Nor- 
way, and  died,  leaving  issue  one  daughter,  Mar- 
garet, commonly  called  the  Maiden  of  Norway,  the 
now  undoubted  heiress  of  the  crown  of  Scotland, 
and  recognised  as  such  by  the  states  of  the  kingdom 
about  three  weeks  after  Alexander  s  death.  The 
same  convention  appointed  a  regency  of  six  noble- 
men during  the  absence  of  the  young  queen.  These 
regents  for  some  time  acted  with  wisdom  and 
unanimity;  but  two  of  them  dying,  dissensions 
arose  among  the  remaining  four;  and  Eric,  king  of 
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Norway,  apprebeniive  for  the  interests  of  his 
daughter,  applied  to  Edward,  king  of  England,  for 
his  assistance  and  protection.  Edward  had  already 
formed  a  scheme  for  uniting  the  two  kingdoms  by 
the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son,  Edward,  with  the 
young  queen  of  Scots.  A  treaty  was  entered  into 
for  this  purpose,  and  had  the  marriage  taken  place, 
and  been  followed  by  children,  England  and  Scot- 
land might  have  been  united  three  hundred  years 
sooner  than  they  were.  But  the  Blaiden  of  Nor- 
way unfortunately  died  at  Orkney,  on  her  passage 
to  Scotland,  and  the  nation  was  struck  with  grief 
and  consternation  in  beholding  the  extinction  of  a 
race  of  sovereigns  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
for  their  bravery  and  wisdom,  and  in  anticipating 
the  miseries  of  a  contested  succession. 

The  line  of  Alexander's  descendants  being  thus 
extinguished,  the  right  of  succession  reverted  to 
the  posterity  of  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  grand- 
son of  David,  the  Scottish  king.  The  earl  of 
Huntingdon  had  three  daughters — Margaret,  Isa- 
bella, and  Ada.  John  Baliol  was  the  grandson  of 
the  eldest  daughter;  Robert  Bruce  was  the  »on  of 
the  second  daughter;  and  John  Hastings  was  the 
ffon  of  the  youngest  daughter.  In  our  days,  John 
Baliol  would  have  been  induputably  heir  to  the 
throne,  but  at  that  time  the  law  of  succession  was 
not  so  clearly  established.  Baliol  claimed  the 
crown,  as  being  sprung  from  the  eldest  daughter; 
Bruce  pleaded  that  though  he  was  descended  from 
the  second  daughter,  yet,  being  grandson  to  the 
earl  of  Huntingdon,  he  ought  io  be  preferred  before 
Baliol,  who  was  only  great-grandson  to  that  earl; 
and  Hastings  alleged  that  (he  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
like  many  other  inheritances,  was  divisible,  and 
that  he  had  a  title  to  a  third.  The  kingdom  being 
declared  impartible,  the  pretensions  of  Hastings 
were  excluded,  and  there  remained  only  two  com- 
petitors— Baliol  and  Bruce.  Eager  to  avoid  a  dvil 
war,  the  decision  between  these  rival  princes  was 
referred  to  Edward  I.,  of  England,  as  umpire. 
Under  pretence  of  having  it  in  his  power  to  enforce 
his  decision,  Edward  demanded  that  all  the  places 
of  strength  in  the  kingdom  should  be  put  into  his 
hands,  that  he  might  deliver  them  up  to  the  suc- 
cessful candidate.  The  demand  was  complied  with. 
Edward,  thus  put  in  possession  of  the  kingdom, 
and  wishing  to  retain  it,  revived  those  pretensions, 
which  had  been  formerly  in  some  cases  avowed,  of 
the  supreme  sovereignty  of  the  English  monarchs 
in  the  Scottish  kingdom.  This  sovereignty,  all 
the  learning  and  ingenuity  of  his  court,  aided  by  all 
the  arts  of  plausible  forgery,  were  employed  to  de- 
monstrate, though  every  one  saw,  and  Edward 
himself  perpectly  well  knew,  the  utter  groundless- 
ness of  the  claim.  But  an  army  of  Englishmen, 
assembled  upon  the  frontiers,  enforced  every  argu- 
ment; some  pretended  to  be  convinced;  some 
laboured  by  cunning  to  evade  the  required  conces- 
sion, and  some  nourished  in  their  breasts  a  secret 
resentment  to  which  they  hoped  that  time  might 
yet  afford  ample  gratification. 

Edward,  in  the  mean  time,  either  convinced  that 
BalioVs  claim  was  superior,  or  imagining  that  he 
WAS  of  a  more  obsequious  disposition  than  his  rival, 
averred,  that  to  him  belonged  the  right  of  succes- 
sion, and  he  was  immediately  dressed  out  in  the 
nageantry  of  a  monarch.  Lest  he  should  forget, 
however,  that  he  had  a  superior,  he  was  summoned 
to  London  on  the  most  frivolous  pretences,  where 
he  was  subjected  to  the  most  degrading  insults, 
till«  unable  longer  to  endure  the  ignominy  of  his 


situation,  he  retired  with  indignation  to  bis  own 
country. 

The  English  king  saw,  with  little  regret,  a  mode 
of  conduct  in  the  Scottish  king,  which  might  give 
him  a  plausible  pretence  for  carrying  his  arms  into 
that  nation.  A  war  with  France,  in  which  he  was 
then  engaged,  prevented  him  from  immediately 
executing  his  designs;  but  he  then  formed  the 
resolution  which  he  soon  executed.  The  Scots 
entered  into  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
with  France.  Baliol  formally  renounced  his  alle- 
giance to  Edward;  and,  not  waiting  for  the 
expected  attack,  invaded  the  English  frontiers; 
but  the  Scottish  soldiers,  little  trained  to  regular 
warfare,  were  unable  to  resist  the  disciplined  forces 
of  England.  Baliol  himself  was  carried  to  London, 
and  confined  in  the  Tower,  whence,  after  two 
years'  imprisonment,  he  was  liberated,  and,  retiring 
t«  France,  relinquished  for  ever  the  contest  for 
regal  power. 

Edward  now  held  complete  possession  of  Scot- 
land, which  he  had  obtained  more  through  fraud 
than  open  warfare.  He  destroyed  or  took  away  all 
the  public  records,  and  endeavoured  to  obliterate 
every  monument  of  the  former  independence  of 
Scotland.  He  displaced  those  who  had  held  im- 
portant offices  under  Baliol,  and  bestowed  them  on 
Englishmen,  who  exerted  their  authority  in  the 
most  cruel  and  despotic  manner.  The  unlimited 
exactions  of  Cressingham,  the  treasurer,  and  the 
rigour  of  Ormsby,  the  justiciary,  in  taking  the  oath 
of  fealty,  soon  rendered  them  odious  to  the  nobles ; 
while  the  rapacity  and  barbarism  of  Edward's 
soldiers  laid  the  wretched  inhabitants  open  to  every 
species  of  wrong  and  insult.  In  short,  the  whole 
country  was  laid  under  a  military  despotism  of  the 
most  unqualified  and  irresponsible  kind.  At  this 
crisis.  Sir  William  Wallace  arose.  Having 
killed  an  English  nobleman  in  an  affray,  he  fled, 
and  offered  himself  as  a  leader  to  a  few  companions 
whose  desperate  fortune,  or  hatred  of  the  English 
government,  had  reduced  them  to  a  similar  neces- 
sity. With  a  resolute  band,  he  infested  the  Eng- 
lish quarters.  His  success  in  these  predatory 
expeditions  attracted  multitudes  to  be  his  com- 
panions  in  arms.  With  their  united  forces,  they 
attacked  the  English  justiciary  at  Scone.  The 
viceroy  fled  to  England,  and  was  followed  by  all 
the  officers  of  state.  Emboldened  by  their  success* 
the  Scots  assailed  the  castles,  and  put  to  the  sword 
all  the  English  who  came  within  their  power. 
Meanwhile,  a  large  English  army,  under  the  com» 
mand  of  the  earl  of  Surrey  and  Cressingham.  ad- 
vanced to  Stirling,  to  quell  the  insurgents.  Wal- 
lace hastened  to  guard  the  passage  of  the  Forth, 
and  encamped  near  Cambuskenneth.  The  English 
general  ordered  his  troops  to  cross  the  Forth  by  a 
wooden  bridge ;  but  scarcely  had  a  division  passed 
over,  when  Wallace  attacked  them,  routed  them, 
and  pushed  them  into  the  river.  The  English 
burned  the  bridge,  abandoned  their  baggage,  and 
fled  to  Berwick.  Thus  Scotland  was  once  more 
free;  and  the  castles  which  the  English  had  still 
retained  were  immediately  surrendered.  Wallace, 
now  invested  with  the  title  of  governor  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  name  of  king  John,  marched  his  army 
into  the  north  of  England,  and  laid  waste  the 
country  from  Carlisle  to  Newcastle. 

The  English  king  was  in  Flanders  when  he  re- 
ceived the  news  of  Surrey's  defeat  and  of  the  libera- 
tion of  Scotland.  Inflamed  at  this  overthrow  of  his 
exertions  and  schemes,  he  issued  orders  to  all  thot« 
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Ibrecs  of  England  and  Wales  to  meet  himat  York,  and 
marched  in  penon  to  Scotland  with  an  army  which 
that  unhappy  country,  torn  as  it  was  by  intestine 
httkm*^  arising  chiefly  irom  a  jealousy  of  the  nobility 
towards  Sir  William  Wallace,  could  not  resist. 
The  Scots  were  totally  defeated  at  Falkirk  (July 
22,  1298);  and  Edward  proceeded  to  the  extremity 
of  the  kingdom,  receiving,  wherever  he  came,  the 
submission  of  the  nobles.  By  the  treachery  of  one 
of  Wallace's  friends,  that  unyielding  patriot  was  be- 
trayed into  his  hands;  and  with  a  severity  unbe- 
coouag  Edward's  character,  was  carried  to  London 
in  chanM,  and  executed  in  August,  1305. 

Wallaee  soon  had  a  more  successful,  though  not 
a  more  brave  successor.  Robert  de  Bruce,  grand- 
foo  of  that  Bruce  who  had  been  Baliol's  rival  in  the 
dispute  concerning  the  Scottish  cjown,  formed  the 
design  of  rescuing  the  Scots  from  their  present  de- 
graded condition,  and  placing  himself  upon  the 
throne.  He  escaped  from  Edward,  who  was  ap- 
prised of  his  design,  and  who  intended  to  have 
adzed  him.  He  soon  arrived  in  Scotland;  and  put 
to  death  Cummin,  whose  treachery  had  informed  the 
English  monarch  of  the  intended  revolt.  He  in- 
terested the  greater  part  of  the  nobility  in  his  fa- 
vour.  He  noiade  himself  master  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  fortified  places  in  the  kingdom;  and  had  al- 
most entirely  liberated  the  country  from  its  oppres- 
sors, when  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  English 
forces,  defeated,  and  compelled  to  take  shelter  in 
the  Western  Islands.  Edward,  provoked  at  the 
frequent  revolts  of  the  Scots,  marched  in  person, 
with  an  army  sufficient  to  put  the  whole  nation  in 
saeh  a  state,  that  rebellion  should  belong  hopeless. 
He  had  proceeded  to  Carlisle  when  he  suddenly 
died. 

Before  Edward  expired,  he  enjoined  his  son  and 
successor,  Edward  O.  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
Scotland;  but  the  young  king  inherited  not  his 
father's  ^iQities.    Bruce,  who  had  issued  frt>m  his 
retreat,  and  had  begun  to  collect  his  forces,  when 
Edward  L  made  his  approach,  found  not  a  formid- 
able antagonist  in  Edward  II.     The  English  king, 
advancing  only  a  short  way  into  Scotland,  returned 
and  disbanded  his  army.     Bruce  gained  several  ad- 
vantages over  the  troops  which  had  been  left  to 
preserre  the  Scots  in  subjection.    He  had  succeeded 
so  fiv  in  animating  his  followers,  that,  not  content 
with  having  gaincMd  into  his  power  the  greater  part 
of  his  own  kingdom,  he  marched  into  England,  and 
laid  waste  several  of  the  northern  counties,      Ed- 
ward was  at  length  roused  from  his  lethargy,  and 
led  into  Scotland  an  army  more  powerful  than  had 
ever  invaded  that  country.     He  came  up  to  Bruce, 
sear  Stirling;  when  the  great  and  decisive  battle  of 
Bannockbum,  (June  24,  1314)  terminated  the  ill- 
founded  pretensions  of  the  English,  and  firmly  esta- 
blishcd  Scottish  independency.    Bruce  was  secured 
on  the  throne  which  he  had  so  bravely  acquired ; 
and,  after  a  prosperous  reign,  he  died  in  1328. 

On  the  death  of  Robert  Bruce,  his  son,  David  II. 
was  proclaimed  king  by  the  greater  part  of  the  na- 
tion. Baliol,  however,  the  son  of  that  Baliol,  who, 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  L  had  disgraced  Umself 
by  his  pttsUlammity,  formed  a  party  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  his  pretensions  to  the  crown;  he  was 
supported  by  Edward  III.  a  prince  of  no  less  illus- 
trious abilities  than  his  predecessor,  Edward  I. 
Many  battles  were  fought,  and  much  cruelty  was 
ozereiaed  by  both  parties.  Baliol  and  Edward  were 
st  first  sucoessfol;  but,  at  length  David  succeeded 
in  expeUing  the  usurper  frtmi  his  kingdom.    StiU,  I 


however,  the  war  between  Scotland  and  England 
continued  with  increasing  rancour,  till,  at  length, 
David  was  made  prisoner  at  the  batUe  of  Durham, 
After  being  detained  in  captivity  eleven  years,  he 
was  liberated  for  100,000  merks.  Returning  to 
Scotland,  he  died  in  1371,  leaving  behind  him  no 
issue. 

David  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Robert  II. 
the  high  steward  of  Scotland,  the  first  of  the  fiunily 
of  Stuart  who  sat  on  the  throne.  An  act  was 
framed  securing  the  crown  to  him  and  his  heirs.  He 
concluded  a  treaty  with  France,  in  which  the  nations 
mutually  stipulated  to  defend  each  other.  In  con- 
sequence of  an  article  of  the  treaty,  Robert  recalled 
such  of  his  subjects  as  served  in  the  English  army ; 
a  measure  which  the  English  considered  as  a  prelude 
to  hostilities.  War  was  soon  commenced,  but  with- 
out any  considerable  advantage  to  either  of  the 
countries,  and  without  jMrodudng  any  nmterial 
change  in  their  relative  situations.  Robert  II. 
died  in  1390,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  bis  age 
and  nineteenth  of  his  reign,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son,  John,  who,  upon  his  accession,  called 
himself  Robert  III. 

Scotland  at  this  time  was  rent  by  the  dissensions 
of  its  powerful  barons,  and  the  feuds  of  hostile 
chms.  The  earl  of  March,  affronted  by  the  king, 
fled  into  England.  The  English  refused  to  give  up 
the  earl,  and  a  war  immediately  ensued.  The  south- 
em  counties  of  Scotland  were  ravaged  by  Percy; 
and  Henry  IV.  proposed  to  make  an  entire  con- 
quest of  the  country.  He  inarched  with  a  large 
army.  He  proceeded  as  far  as  Edinburgh ;  and  had, 
for  some  time,  laid  siege  to  that  fortress,  when  a 
conspiracy  in  England  rendered  it  necessary  for  him 
to  retire.  The  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Robert 
III.  was  disturbed  by  the  ambition  of  the  duke  of 
Albany.  That  nobleman,  regardless  of  justice  in 
his  measures,  procured  the  death  of  the  duke  of 
Rothesay,  the  heir  of  the  crown.  Uiuible  to  take 
vengeance  on  the  powerful  perpetrator,  or  even  to 
protect  the  remaining  branches  of  his  £unily,  the 
monarch  designed  to  send  his  second  son,  James, 
into  France,  for  the  purpose  of  being  educated  in 
safety.  James  was  intercepted  by  the  English,  and 
detained  a  prisoner;  an  event  that  so  much  af- 
fected his  fiither,  that  he  soon  died  of  grief.  This 
event  took  place  in  1405. 

James  being  then  only  eleven  years  of  age,  and  a 
captive,  the  regency  devolved  on  the  duke  of  Al- 
bany, and  the  kingdom  was  the  scene  of  much  do- 
mestic confusion.  Many  Scotchmen  repaired  to 
France,  where  they  entered  into  the  army,  and  ac- 
quired  much  honour  by  their  courage  and  discipline. 
The  Scottish  prince  was  detained  in  England  nine- 
teen years;  but  the  excellent  education  bestowed 
on  him,  in  some  measure  compensated  for  the  in-  . 
justice  of  his  captivity.  At  length,  when  he  had 
attained  his  thirtieth  year,  he  obtained  his  liberty; 
and,  returning  to  his  own  country,  he  endeavoured 
to  correct  those  abuses  which  had  arisen  from  the 
prevalence  of  the  feudal  system  in  its  rudest  form. 
This  attempt  was  fiir  from  being  agreeable  to  his 
ferocious  barons;  and  the  resumption  of  the  crown 
lands  which  had  been  alienated  during  his  captivity, 
rendered  him  still  more  odious.  Such,  at  length, 
was  the  resentment  of  some  of  his  nobles,  that  in 
1437,  he  was,  by  their  followers,  assassinated  while 
at  supper,  in  a  convent  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Perth. 

His  son  and  successor,  James  II.  being  only  seven 
years  of  age,  the  country  was  subjected  to  the  mis- 
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eries  of  a  \ottg  and  feeble  regency.  When  at  length 
he  assumed  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own 
hands,  James  displayed  a  prudence  and  fortitude, 
which  inspired  hopes  of  a  reign  fiivourable  to  his 
country.  These  hopes  were  prematurely  blasted, 
by  Us  being  accidentally  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a 
cannon  at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh  (1460),in  the  twenty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age  and  twenty-fourth  of  his  reign. 
James  IIL  was  not  quite  seven  years  of  age 
when  he  succeeded  to  the  kingdom:  like  that  of 
his  fiither,  therefore,  the  reign  of  this  prince  was 
subject  to  all  the  troubles  of  a  minority,  equally 
long;  but  the  disorders  of  the  kingdom  did  not 
terminate  with  the  minority.  The  king,  of  a 
pusillBnimous  and  irresolute  temper,  attached 
himself  to  persons  of  mean  station,  and,  for  the 
moat  part,  of  contemptible  abilities.  He  hated  his 
nobles,  and  was,  in  his  turn,  despised  by  them. 
Frequent  quarrels  and  insurrections  were  termi- 
nated by  open  rebellion;  in  which  a  party  of 
nobles  had  the  influence  to  prevail  on  the  king's 
own  son  to  place  himself  at  their  head.  The  forces 
of  the  rebels  were  numerous,  but  the  king's  troops 
were  in  number  at  least  equal.  They  came  to  an 
engagement  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling. 
James'  cowardice  ruined  his  cause.  He  fled  at  the 
first  onset,  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  carried  into 
a  miller's  hut,  and,  by  a  person  who,  calling  himself 
a  priest,  was  brought  to  confess  him,  he  was  treach- 
erously murdered.  His  death  took  place  in  the  thirty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-eighth  of  Us 
reign. 

James  IV.  was  crowned  in  1487,  while  he 
was  yet  a  minor;  but  Us  minority  seems  to 
have  been  attended  with  few  of  those  disorders 
wUch  had  distinguished  those  of  his  predecessors; 
and  when  he  assumed  the  power  into  Us  own 
bands,  he  enjoyed  a  degree  of  quiet  and  prosperity, 
almost  unknown  to  the  former  monarchs  of  Scot- 
land. He  espoused  the  daughter  of  Henry  VII., 
and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms.  He  concluded  a  peace  with 
England,  which,  in  the  treaty,  was  vainly  termed 
perpetuid.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  indeed. 
It  remained  un violated;  but,  such  was  the  predi- 
lection of  the  Scots  towards  a  connexion  with 
France,  that,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
James  was  induced  to  embrace  the  French  interest, 
and  to  bvade  England.  The  undertaking  proved 
fatal  to  Umself,  and  hurtful  to  his  kingdom.  He 
invaded  the  northern  counties;  and,  engaging  the 
English  army  at  Flodden,  he  fell,  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  nobles  by  whom  he  was  accompanied. 
The  battle  of  Flodden,  so  disastrous  to  the  Scots, 
was  fought  in  1514.  James  was  slain  in  the  forty- 
first  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-sixth  of  Us 
•  reign. 

The  death  of  James  IV.  once  more  subjected 
Scotland  to  the  turbulence  of  a  long  minority. 
The  nobles  had,  during  the  former  minorities,  been 
gradually  acquiring  a  greater  share  of  power  than 
was  consistent  with  the  stability  of  government. 
Each  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart  was  em- 
ployed, during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  in  reducing 
that  power,  which,  during  the  former  part  of  it  had 
become  exorbitant.  The  minority  of  James  V. 
was,  if  possible,  more  turbulent  than  that  of  any  of 
Us  preoeeessors.  The  influence  of  the  queen,  his 
mother,  prevented  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
with  England;  but  this  only  aflTorded  the  nobles  a 
better  opportunity  of  quarrelling  with  each  other. 
Jamffl'  mterest  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  induced 


him  to  form,  by  marriage,  an  alliance  with  England ; 
but  his  attachment  to  France  prevailed,  and  he 
married  the  daughter  of  the  French  kin^ .  This 
princess  lived  not  long  b£Ut  her  nuptials;  and 
James  espoused  a  princess  of  the  same  nation,  the 
well  known  Mary  of  Guise.  The  king,  in  many 
cases,  consulted  the  true  good  of  Us  country;  and 
Us  institution  of  the  Court  of  Session  entitled  him 
to  the  gratitude  of  his  subjects:  but  his  continual 
eflTorts  to  depress  the  nobiUty,  though  not  inconsis- 
tent with  the  interests  of  Us  kingdom,  embroiled 
him  with  that  powerful  body,  and  rendered  almost 
Us  whole  reign  disastrous.  Had  he  understood 
the  political  relations  in  which  it  was  proper  for 
Scotland  to  stand,  he  might  have  promoted  the 
power  of  his  kingdom  wUle  he  preserved  its  peace; 
since  Us  alliance  was  courted  by  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  as  weU  as  by  the  emperor  and  the 
pope;  but  Us  attachment  to  France  led  him  to 
commence  hostilities  against  England;  and  the  dift- 
gust  of  his  nobles,  prevented  him  from  carrying  on 
the  war  with  honour  or  success.  The  disgraceful 
issue  of  an  expedition  wUch  he  had  sent  against 
England,  made  an  impression  wUch  nothing  could 
obliterate.  He  survived  only  a  few  days,  and 
expired  in  1542,  expressinff  the  incurable  anguish 
with  wUch  the  defeat  of  his  army,  at  Solway,  had 
inspired  him. 

IV.  Rrom  the  death  qfJamei  V,,  to  the  itccettion 
of  Jamea  VL  to  the  E^lieh  throne,  A.  D.  1603 — 
James  V.  left  only  one  legitimate  child,  who  was 
bom  at  Linlithgow  a  few  days  before  Us  death. 
This  was  the  celebrated  Mary,  whose  beauty,  ac- 
complishments, and  misfortunes,  have  given  her  an 
European  fame.   Mary  of  Guise,  the  queen  mother, 
had  the  art  to  obtain  tiie  regency ;  but,  the  soothing 
measures,  wUch  for  that  purpose,  she  was  con- 
strained to  pursue  with  all  ranks,  gave  an  advan- 
tage to  the  reformers  in  religious  matters,  to  which 
she  was  otherwise  extremely  averse.  The  minority 
of  Mary  was  not  without  its  troubles,  arising  cUefly 
from    a    continual  struggle  between   those  who 
favoured  an  alliance  with  England,  and  those  who 
were  attached  to  the  interests  of  France.     The 
policy  of  Elizabeth,  who  now  filled  the  English 
throne,  made  her  rather  foment  than  terminate  the 
struggle;  since  she  thereby  gave  ample  employment 
at  home,  to  a  nation,  wUch,  had  it  been  united  in 
its  coundU,  might  have  proved  a  troublesome  foe. 
The  young  Scottish  queen  was  early  carried  to 
France  for  the  purpose  of  being  educated;  and 
through  the  influence  of  her  relations  of  the  fismily 
of  Guise,  was  married  to  the  eldest  son  of  the 
French  Idng.    Her  husband  ascended  the  throne  of 
France,  under  the  name  of  Francis  IL,  but  Hved 
not  long  to  ei^oy  the  power  wUchhe  had  inherited. 
Bfary  soon  found  it  necessary  to  retom  to  Scot- 
land, where  she  ascended  the  throne  of  her  ance»> 
tors,  with  not  only  the  approbation,  but  the  love 
of  all  ranks.     For  some  time  her  felicity  was  unim. 
paired;  but  her  subjects  required  her  to  choose  a 
husband ;  and  the  ardour  of  youthful  passion,  rather, 
than  the  dictates  of  policy,  or  even  of  prudence, 
induced  her  to  accept  of  tiie  hand  of  Henry,  lord 
Damley,  a  man  of  comely  appearance,  but  head- 
strong,   foolish,  and  in    some    instances,  brutal. 
Damhey's  disposition  soon  lessened  the  aSections 
of  the  queen;  and  her  love,  fonnerly  so  violent, 
was;  in  a  short  time,  converted  into  a  hatred 
not  less  violent.     From  private  quarrels,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  public  insults  and  injuries.    Jealous  of 
the  influence  of  Rinio  over  Mary,  if  not  of  a 
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crimiiMl  interecrane  between  tlwm,  Dunley,  aided 
by  a  few  nobles,  murdered  him  almost  in  her 
presence.  This  increased  and  confirmed  that 
hatred  which  had  already  taken  possession  of  her 
mind.  Both  well,  a  nobleman  of  the  most  unbounded 
ambition,  oi^guarded  by  any  scruples,  insinuated 
himself  into  Ifary's  favour;  and  the  services  which 
he  had  rendered  her,  joined  to  her  resentment  against 
her  husband,  seem  to  have  induced  her  to  follow 
a  mode  of  conduct  which  it  is  impossible  to  justify. 
Soon  after  the  birth  of  the  only  child  which  she 
ever  had,  and  who  was  afterwards  known  by  the 
name  of  James  YL,  Damley  was  murdered.  Both- 
well  is  known  to  have  been  the  perpetrator  of  the 
deed;  and  suspicions  were  propagated  that  the 
qoeeo  herself  was  privy  to  the  crime.  Bothwell 
was  brought  to  trial,  but  under  circumstances 
which  &voured  the  accused,  and  he  was  declared 
by  a  jury  innocent  of  a  crime  of  which  all  the 
world  believed  him  guilty.  Emboldened  by  this, 
BothweQ  convened  a  number  of  the  principal  no- 
bility, and  prevailed  upon  them  to  sign  a  bond,  in 
which  thev  not  only  declared  him  innocent  of 
0amley*s  death,  but  recommended  him  as  the  fit- 
test person  whom  her  mi^esty  could  choose  for  a 
biasband.  Thus  authorized,  he  suddenly  appeared 
at  the  bridge  of  Cramond  with  a  thousand  horse, 
as  Mary  arrived  there  on  her  return  from  Stirling 
to  Edinbur^,  took  the  queen's  horse  by  the  bridle, 
and  surrounding  and  disarming  her  attendants,  led 
her  to  the  strong  castle  of  Dunbar,  of  which  he 
was  governor.  The  defenders  of  Biary  contend, 
that  she  was  seised  by  force,  and  her  honour  vio- 
lated, aad  that  her  subsequent  marriage  with  Both- 
well  was  inevitable.  Her  detractors,  on  the  other 
haad,  affirm,  that  Bothwell's  conduct  met  with  her 
approval,  and  that  the  force  apparently  used  was 
merely  to  cover  the  shame  of  a  guilty  passion.  It 
i«  not  to  be  denied,  that  hur  marriage  to  that  pro- 
ttgaic  and  ambitious  man  is  the  most  unjustifiable 
point  in  her  history,  and  dearly  did  she  pay  the  penalty 
of  her  folly.  So  grossly  did  Bothwell  use  her  after 
he  had  secured  her  hand,  that  she  has  been  heard 
to  pray  for  a  knife  to  stab  herself  with,  rather  than 
endure  his  ill-treatment.  The  Scottish  nobles  and 
people  were  roused  with  indignation  at  her  con- 
dact.  An  army  was  speedily  collected,  and  on  the 
twelfth  of  June,  1567,  they  issued  a  prochunation 
avowing  the  cause  of  their  taking  arms  to  be,  to 
deliver  the  queen  from  the  captivity  of  her  hus- 
band, to.  preserve  the  prince,  and  to  punish  the 
■aiderers  of  the  late  king.  Both  parties  made 
hasty  preparations  for  hostile  collision,  and  an  army 
soon  collected  around  the  queen.  Bfary  and  Both- 
well  marched  from  Dunbar  towards  Edinburgh: 
the  lords  of  the  congregation  advanced  to  meet 
then;  and  at  CarberryB.ull,  a  battle  was  every  mo- 
ment  expected,  which  was  to  decide  a  distracted 
country.  But  Mary,  after  a  short  communication 
with  Kirkaldy,  who  commanded  an  advanced  party, 
agreed  to  quit  Bothwell,  to  join  the  associated 
Bonis,  by  vrbote  councils  she  was  now  willing  to 
be  directed,  on  condition  of  their  "  respecting  her  as 
their  bom  princess  and  queen."  Bothwell  left  the 
field  and  sailed  for  the  Orkney  islands,  where  he 
was  pursued  by  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  but  he  escaped 
in  a  boat,  and  proceeded  to  Denmark,  where  he 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  died.  Mary  was  con- 
ducted  to  Edinburgh,  amidst  the  reproaches'  of  her 
sabjceta.  After  the  repose  of  a  wretched  day,  she 
was  ceomitted  a  prisoner  to  the  fortalice  of  Loch- 
levea,  whieh  was  kept  by  William  Douglas,  who 


had  married  the  concubine  of  James  Y.,  the  mother 
of  the  bastard  Murray.  Whatever  pretences  were 
still  used,  by  the  associated  lords,  it  is  apparent, 
that  they  had  finally  resolved  to  dethrone  the 
queen ;  and  she  was  forced,  on  the  24th  of  July 

1567,  to  sign  a  formal  resignation  of  the  crown. 
She,  at  the  same  time,  assented  to  the  regency  of 
Murray.  After  these  events,  and  notwithstanding 
the  utmost  degree  of  watchfulness,  Mary  made  her 
escape  firom  Loehleven  castle  on  the  2d  of  May 

1568.  As  she  had  many  friends,  she  was  soon  sur- 
rounded by  an  army.  The  queen  and  the  regent 
Murray  now  prepared  for  war.  But  the  fortune 
and  conduct  of  Murray  prevailed  at  the  battle  of 
Langside,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1568.  Mary  fled 
from  the  field  of  battle,  first  to  Kirkcudbright,  and 
afterwards  across  the  Solway  to  Workington  in 
England,  where  she  claimed  the  protection  of  her 
cousin,  Elizabeth.  The  stricken  deer  might  as 
well  have  sought  refuge  in  the  den  of  the  tiger. 
After  nineteen  years  of  weary  captivity,  Mary  was 
sacrificed  to  the  jealous  feelings  of  her  rival.  Her 
execution  took  place  at  Fotheringay  castle,  on  the 
8th  February,  1587. 

Murray,  a  natural  brother  of  Mary's,  and  in  se- 
cret league  with  Elizabeth,  held  the  regency  of 
Scothind  till  the  26th  Feb.  1570,  when  he  was 
shot  in  the  streets  of  Linlithgow,  by  Hamilton  of 
Bothwell  Haugh,  whose  wife  had  been  expelled  her 
house,  and  driven  to  insanity,  by  the  harshness  of 
Murray's  measures.  The  earl  of  Lennox,  the  earl 
of  Mar,  ana  the  earl  of  Morton,  were  regents  in 
succession.  In  1578,  a  party  attached  themselves 
to  the  young  king  (James  VI.)  while  yet  a  boy, 
and  he  assumed  the  reins  of  government.  Means 
were  taken  to  remove  Morton.  He  was  convicted 
of  participating  in  the  murder  of  Darnley,  and  exe- 
cuted on  the  2d  June,  1581.  In  1589,  James  sailed 
to  Denmark,  where  he  married  Ann,  daughter  of 
Frederic  II.  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  her  age.  The 
year  1600  was  distinguished  by  the  Gowrie  conspi- 
racy  against  the  life  or  liberty  of  James.  On  the 
19th  March,  1603,  Queen  EUzabeth  died,  and  James 
succeeded  to  the  crown  of  England.  From  that 
time  till  near  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Scot- 
land declined  not  only  in  importance  but  in  wealth. 
Considered  rather  as  an  appendage  of  England, 
than  as  a  part  of  Britain,  it  enjoyed  none  of  those  ad- 
vantages which  its  alliance  with  that  kingdom 
seemed  at  first  to  promise.  It  had  a  parliament  of 
its  own;  but  was  in  form  more  than  in  reality,  the 
seat  of  government.  Neglected  by  its  nobles,  who 
attached  themselves  to  the  court  in  England;  des- 
pised, sometimes  oppressed,  by  its  princes,  who  for- 
got that  to  it  they  owed  their  origin,  Scotland  became 
every  day  less  considerable,  till  the  reign  of  Anne, 
when  Britain  was,  by  a  treaty  between  the  two 
countries,  declared  to  be  an  inseparable  kingdom. 

v.  Eram  the  acceuUm  of  Jamti  to  the  Englith 
throne  to  the   Union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  A.  D. 

1707 The  period  of  time  from  the  union  of  the 

crowns  to  the  union  of  the  kingdoms,  was  charac- 
terized by  civil  wars  and  national  revolutions. 
James,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  a.scended  the 
throne  of  England,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  his 
=  subjects,  both  Scots  and  English.  An  unusual 
calm  ensued  within  his  ancient  kingdom.  The 
I  spirit  of  the  nobles  seems  to  have  been  somewhat 
broken,  or  was  perl^aps  turned  to  more  distant 
views  of  ambition,  and  other  objects  of  pursuit. 
There  were  seven  Scottish  parliaments  called  by 
James,  after  his  accession,  wherein  he  presided,  by 
k2 
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A  commiMioner.  This  wai  a  new  officer  in  the 
■Ute  which  a  new  situation  of  things  required.  A 
law  was  passed  in  1606,  for  the  restitution  of  the 
estate  of  bishops,  which  the  king  declared  he  had 
never  intended  to  suppress.  This  restoration  was 
followed  by  a  great  variety  of  laws,  for  giving 
proper  effect  to  the  general  principle.  The  estate 
of  the  bishops  was  not,  however,  restored  to  the 
people's  confidence.  There  were  many  bwi 
enacted  for  promoting  domestic  economy.  James 
died  on  the  27th  Abrch,  1625,  after  governing 
Scotland  with  more  authority  and  success  during 
two  and  twenty  years'  absence,  than  when  he  was 
personally  present  in  the  country. 

James  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Charles  I.,  in 
the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Ten  years  of 
quiet  was  followed  by  frequent  perturbations. 
The  king  returned  to  Scotland  after  a  long  absence, 
in  1633,  to  be  crowned,  and  to  hold  a  parliament. 
With  ample  power  and  high  prerogatives,  he  pos- 
sessed no  influence,  having  nothing  to  bestow. 
Yet  the  parliament  was  servile  and  submissive. 
Among  many  laws  of  a  salutary  tendency,  they 
passed  an  act,  resuming  to  the  crown  those  Unda 
which  the  baronage  had  wrested  from  the  church; 
the  clergy  were  thus  benefited,  the  people  were 
relieved,  but  the  barons  were  offended.  In  the 
midst  of  dissatisfaction,  the  king  introduced  a  book 
of  canons  and  a  new  liturgy.  These  were  the 
signals  of  insurrection  in  the  capital,  and  discon- 
tent throughout  the  kingdom ;  it  being  supposed, 
that  such  innovations  were  preparatory  to  a  resto- 
ration of  Popery.  The  year  1637  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  beginning  of  a  dvil  war,  which  lasted, 
with  short  intermissions,  during  fifty  years. 

After  the  execution  of  Charles  L,  in  1646,  the 
Scots  proclaimed  his  son  king,  under  the  title 
of  Charles  II.  Cromwell  passed  the  Tweed  on 
the  22d  of  July,  1650.  He  defeated  the  Scots  at 
Dunbar,  owing  more  to  the  madness  of  the  clergy, 
than  to  any  want  of  skill  in '  the  generals,  or 
bravery  in  the  men.  Charles  IL  marched  into 
England;  and  at  Worcester,  on  the  third  of  Sep- 
tember, 1651,  was  defeated.  In  April,  1652,  by 
an  ordinance  of  the  English  parliament,  Scotland 
was  incorporated  into  one  commonwealth  with 
England,  in  whose  fortunes  it  now  partook. 

The  restoration  of  Charles  II.  to  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors,  in  England,  was  followed  by  his 
restoration  in  Scotland.  The  Scottish  parliament 
assembled,  under  the  earl  of  Middleton,  the  king's 
commissioner,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1661.  Much 
of  what  bad  been  done,  during  the  three  and 
twenty  years  of  trouble  and  bondage,  was  now 
rescinded.  The  king,  through  his  commissioner, 
declared  in  parliament  his  resolution  to  maintain 
the  true  reformed  Protestant  religion,  as  it  had 
been  established  during  the  reign  of  his  father  and 
grand^ther;  intimating,  however,  that  he  would 
restore  the  episcopal  government,  though  he  al- 
lowed, meanwhile,  the  administration  of  sessions, 
presbyteries,  and  synods.  This  endeavour  to 
establish  episcopacy  was  violently  opposed,  and  led 
to  the  most  cruel  persecution  of  the  presbyterians, 
which  lasted,  wiUi  more  or  less  severity,  during 
the  whole  of  the  profligate  reign  of  Charles.  Hun- 
dreds were  executed  on  the  scaffold,  others  were 
fined,  imprisoned,  and  tortured;  and  whole  tracts 
of  the  country  were  placed  under  a  military  despo- 
tim  of  the  worst  description.  Driven  to  despera- 
tioOt  the  Presbyterian  party  had  several  times 
lecottfse  to  arms,  and,  although  in  some  eases  suc- 


cessful, they  were  finally  defeated  and  scattered  at 
Bothwell  Bridge. 

The  death  of  Charles  II.,  on  the  6th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1685,  transferred  his  feverish  administration 
to  his  brother,  James  II.  James  professed  his 
intention  to  support  the  government,  in  church 
and  state,  as  by  law  established;  yet,  without  ad- 
verting to  the  experience  of  his  fiither,  he  imme- 
diately adopted  the  imprudent  ambition  of  converting 
his  people  to  the  Catholic  religion.  He  was  en- 
couraged in  this  imprudence  by  the  servility  of  the 
Scottish  parliament,  who  seemed  willing  to  invest 
him  with  absolute  power.  Yet  when  he  applied 
to  parliament  for  an  indulgence  to  his  Catholic 
subjects,  that  assembly,  however  complaisant  as  to 
their  civil  liberties,  resolved  to  adhere  to  their 
religious  principles.  As  the  pariiament  thus  refused 
their  concurrence,  James  had  undisguised  recourse 
to  his  prerogative,  for  effecting  an  iUegal  change  in 
the  religious  establishment.  Universal  discontent 
was  the  result  of  this  measure.  When  the  people 
of  Scotland  heard  of  the  landing  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  and  read  his  declaration  in  favour  of  liberty 
and  in  support  of  law,  they  hailed  his  advent  with 
joy.  The  nobles  began  to  intrigue;  the  populace, 
in  their  zeal,  broke  out  into  insurrection  against 
the  Catholics  at  Edinburgh.  The  earl  of  Perth, 
the  chancellor,  anew  convert,  imitating  the  pusiUa* 
nimity  and  distraction  of  his  master,  now  deserted 
his  charge ;  and  the  privy  council,  which  was  noted 
equally  for  its  servility  to  the  sovereign  and  harsh- 
ness to  the  people,  on  this  occasion  made  their 
application  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  to  whom  tvfrj 
one  looked  up  as  the  deliverer  of  the  two  nations 
from  Popish  dominion.  William  consulted  several 
of  the  Scottish  nobles,  clergy,  and  gentry,  regarding 
the  state  of  their  country,  and  issued  drcular  letters, 
summoning  a  convention  at  Edinburgh,  on  the 
22d  March,  1689.  We  may  easily  suppose  that 
the  most  zealous  and  active  of  the  constituent 
members  would  attend  on  such  an  emergency. 
In  England,  at  the  revolution,  it  was  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  security  of  the  constitution  and  the 
quiet  of  the  country,  that  the  two  great  parties 
into  which  the  nation  was  divided,  were  so  equally 
balanced;  but,  in  Scotland,  the  members  of  the 
convention  were  all  of  one  party,  and  were  all 
actuated  by  a  strong  sense  of  their  recent  wrongs. 
After  a  slight  opposition,  they  boldly  derided  that 
king  James,  bv  his  abuse  of  power,  had  fnftiuJ 
the  right  to  t^e  crown;  and  immediately  declared 
the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  to  be  the  king 
and  queen  of  Scotland.  This  act,  which  involved 
such  mighty  consequences,  was  attended  by  a  de- 
claration of  their  wrongs  and  rights.  Former  insur- 
rections, though  accompanied  by  many  mischiefr, 
passed  away  without  any  advantage  to  the  nation. 
The  revolution  of  1689  brought  with  it  a  dvil  war, 
indeed,  but  was  the  means  of  strengthening  the 
constitution,  of  preserving  public  liberty,  and  secur- 
ing  private  rights.  The  presbyterian  church  was 
now  erected  on  the  ruins  of  episcopacy ;  the  prer». 
gative  was  restrained  to  its  proper  functions:  yet 
the  administration  retained  much  of  its  andent 
harshness;  and  much  remained  to  be  done  fcr  giving 
efficacy  to  law,  and  affording  safety  to  property  and 
persons.  This  revolution  was  also  fallowed  hj 
much  salutary  legislation  for  promoting  domeslie 
economy. 

The  reign  of  William  was  marked  by  two  event* 
which  rendered  his  character  generally  unpopular 
in  Scotland,  aB4  strengthened  the  CMue  of  tha  Ja^ 
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eobitet;  we  alltid«  to  the  maaere  in Glenooe,  and 
ttae  unfortuiMAe  result  of  the  Darien  ex|>edition. 
Ib  August,  1692,  in  oonseqiience  of  a  pacification 
vitb  the  HigUuiden,  a  proclamation  of  indemnity 
kad  been  paased  to  such  insurgents  as  would  take 
the  oath  to  the  new  goyemment  on  or  before  the 
last  day  of  December.  The  last  man  to  submit 
was  Macdonald  of  Glencoe.  Towards  the  end  of 
Deoenber,  he  applied  to  the  governor  of  Fort- 
WiiUam,  who  reftued,  not  being  a  civil  magistrate, 
to  administer  the  oaths;  but  dispatched  him  in 
haste,  with  an  earnest  recommendation  to  the 
sheriff  of  Argyle.  From  the  snows  and  other  inter- 
raptioiis  whidi  he  met  with  on  the  road,  the  day 
for  appointed  submission  had  elapsed,  before  he 
reached  Inverary,  the  county  town.  The  benefit  of 
the  indemnity  was  strictly  forfeited;  the  sherifif 
was  OMyved,  bowcTer,  by  his  tears  and  entreaties, 
to  rcceire  his  oath  of  allegiance,  and  to  certify  the 
unaYoidable  cause  of  his  delay.  But  his  oath  was 
iadttstrioualy  suppressed,  by  the  advice  particularly 
of  Stair  the  president;  the  certificate  was  erased 
froaa  his  list  presented  to  the  privy  council;  and  it 
appears  that  an  extensive  combination  was  formed 
for  his  destruction.  William  was  persuaded  that 
Glcneoe  was  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  pacification 
of  the  Highlands,  and  a  warrant  of  military  ezecii^ 
taoa  was  proenied  from  him  against  the  unfortunate 
cAicf  and  his  wh<^e  tribe.  Campbell  of  Glenlyon, 
a  captata  in  Argyle's  regiment,  was  ordered  with  an 
hundred  and  twenty  men  to  repair  to  Glencoe  on 
the  1  St  of  February.  The  soldiers  were  received  on 
aamrancf  of  peace  and  friendship,  and  were  quartered 
for  above  a  fortnight  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
scqaestered  vale.  On  the  evening  of  the  13th, 
srdcra  arrived  to  attack  the  Macdonalds  while  asleep 
at  audaigfat,  and  not  to  suffer  a  man  to  escape  their 
swords.  Before  the  break  of  day,  a  party,  entering 
ai  6icada»  shot  Glencoe  as  he  rose  from  his  bed. 
His  wife  was  stript  naked  by  the  soldiers,  who  tore 
the  rings  with  their  teeth  from  her  fingers;  and  she 
expired  next  morning  with  horror  and  grief.  Nine 
men  were  bound  and  deliberately  shot  at  Glenlyon's 
qasrtcrs;  his  landlord  was  shot  by  his  orders,  and 
a  young  boy,  who  dung  to  his  knees  for  protection, 
was  stabbed  to  death.  At  another  part  of  the  vale, 
the  inhabitants  were  shot  while  sitting  around  their 
fires,  and  women  perished  with  their  children  in 
their  ams.  Thirty-eight  persons  were  thus  inhu- 
manly massacred  by  their  guests  and  inmates.  The 
ntt^  alarmed  by  the  report  of  musquetry,  escaped  to 
the  hiOs,  and  were  only  preserved  from  destruction, 
by  a  tempest  that  added  to  the  horrors  of  the  night. 
The  carnage  was  succeeded  by  rapine  and  desola^ 
tioa;  the  houses  were  burned  to  the  ground,  and 
women  and  children  stripped  naked,  and  left  to 
psiah  in  the  snow.  This  horrible  massacre  excited 
aniTersal  execration,  and  rendered  the  government 
of  WiUaun  j  ustly  odious  to  the  highlanders.  It  was 
SBcrseded  three  years  after  by  the  expedition  to 
I>Brica,  the  unfortunate  result  of  which  nearly  in- 
volved Scotland  in  national  bankruptcy,  and  raised 
an  ontoy  from  one  end  of  the  bnd  to  the  other 
ananst  the  injustice  of  the  English  government  in 
ha  eondoct  towards  the  colonists.  (See  a  foil  ao- 
coont  of  the  Darien  expedition  in  this  Encydope- 
dia,  under  the  article  Dariem.) 

The  demise  of  WiUiam,  in  1702,  trsnsferred  the 
crowns  of  the  two  nations  to  queen  Anne.  She 
wrote  to  the  Scottish  privy  coundllors,  authoris- 
'    r  them  to  eontinue  their  authority;  and  aasurii^ 

~i  thai  she  would  support  the  eftablished  govern- 


ment.  The  same  parliament  which  had  established 
the  Revolution,  continued  to  act  on  the  accession 
of  Anne,  though  not  without  protestations  of  its 
illegality.  They  passed  an  act  for  treating  of  an 
union  with  Enghuid,  which  they  annulled  in  the 
subsequent  year.  The  spirit  of  division  seems  to 
have  overspread  the  land.  In  1703,  the  parliament 
refused  to  tolerate  episcopacy,  and  they  dedined  to 
concur  in  adopting  the  protestant  succession  for 
the  crown.  They  carried  their  ill-humour  one  step 
fiurther.  They  questioned  the  power  of  the  queen 
to  negative  their  bills.  They  issued  a  declanition 
which  intimated  a  purpose,  in  case  of  the  demise  of 
the  crown,  to  appoint  a  different  sovereign  from  the 
English  king.  Such  were  the  movements  which 
led  to  the  appointment  of  conunissioners  to  treat  of 
a  union  between  the  sister  kingdoms.  The  terms 
of  the  union  were  particularly  obnoxious  to  the 
Scotch,  and  the  nation,  instead  of  regarding  it  as 
an  identification  of  the  interest  of  both  kingdoms, 
considered  it  as  a  total  surrender  of  their  indepen- 
dence, by  thdr  fidse  and  corrupted  statesmen,  into 
the  hand  of  thdr  powerfol  rival.  All  ranks  of 
people,  however  dirided  in  other  matters,  joined 
issue  against  this  detested  treaty,  which  involved 
the  loss  of  national  independence,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other,  imposed  a  vast  number  of  duties, 
customs,  and  restrictions  upon  a  country  to  which 
they  were  before  unknown.  Addresses  against  it 
were  presented  from  all  quarters,  and  in  several 
places  the  populace  rose  in  arms  and  formed  them- 
selves into  regiments  of  foot  and  horse  in  order  to 
oppose  the  union.  Even  the  conunerdal  part  of 
the  community,  who  were  supposed  to  benefit  so 
largely  by  it,  were  dissatisfied,  and  with  justice,  at 
the  terms  of  the  treaty.  Before  the  union,  the 
trade  of  Scotland  had  been  open  to  the  Levant,  the 
Baltic,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Holland,  and  the 
Dutch  plantations;  and  it  seemed  difficult  to  con* 
ceive  how  the  commerce  of  the  country  could  be 
advanced  by  laying  restrictions  on  it  to  all  those 
places,  especially  as  the  compensation  allowed, 
namely,  the  privilege  of  trading  to  the  English  set- 
tlements and  the  plantations  in  America,  was  very 
trifling,  as  the  amount  of  the  exports  to  these  places 
did  not  then  nearly  equal  the  expense  of  defending 
them.  Notwithstan^ng,  however,  every  opposi- 
tion, the  treaty  of  union  was  ratified. by  a  small 
majority  of  the  Sootish  and  a  large  majority  of  the 
English  parliament;  and  on  the  1st  of  May,  1707* 
Scotland  became  united  to  England,  amid  the  de- 
jection and  despair  of  the  people,  and  under  a  sul- 
len expression  of  discontent,  which  was  follv  justi- 
fied not  only  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  but  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  treaty  was  carried.  An 
influx  of  English  revenue  officers  now  overspread 
the  country,  till  then  but  slightly  acquabted  with 
the  oppressive  laws  of  revenue,  and  their  severe 
exactions  tended  to  keep  up  the  resentment  of  the 
nation.  Nor  was  the  Union  productive,  for  many 
years,  of  those  advantages  which  were  at  first  ex- 
pected. A  feeble  attempt  to  obtain  a  share  in  the 
colonial  trade  was  defeated  by  new  regulations 
which  the  commercial  jealousy  of  the  EngUsh  mer- 
chants procured.  No  new  manufiKtures  were  at- 
tracted to  Scotland;  on  the  contrary,  commerce 
became  more  languid  than  before,  and  the  price  of 
land  aq^  rents  fell.  Eveiy  national  exertion  was 
discountenanced,  and  during  nearly  fifty  years, 
dther  the  interests  of  the  country  were  disregarded, 
or  it  was  treated  like  a  conquered  province,  prone 
t«  revolt.    The  nation,  in  short,  appeared  to  bo 
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sUtionary,  and  was  certainly  fu  less  progressiTe 
than  if  no  Union  bad  ever  been  contracted.  On 
the  let  of  May,  1706,  the  privy  council  of  Scot- 
land was  abolished,  and  one  privy  council  was  set- 
tled for  the  ttnited  kingdom.  The  useful  institu- 
tion of  justices  of  the  peace  was  extended  to 
Scotland.  The  circuit  courts,  which  brought  jus- 
tice into  every  district  were  regulated.  The  Eng- 
lish laws  of  treason,  much  more  savage  and  harsh 
than  those  of  Scotland,  were  also  extended  to  this 
country;  but,  to  balance  this,  it  was  declared  that 
no  person  who  was  accused  of  any  crime  should 
hereafter  be  subject  to  torture.  In  addition  to 
these  changes,  some  ecclesiastical  measures  were 
adopted,  perhaps  with  equal  success,  though  they 
were  opposed  by  the  church  judicatories.  Episco- 
pal congregations  were  protected  as  legal;  and  it 
was  declared,  that  no  forfeiture  should  be  incurred, 
in  consequence  of  any  ecdesiastacal  censure.  The 
right  of  patronages  was  restored  to  those  who 
were  supposed  to  represent  the  original  founders  of 
the  several  churches.  In  order  to  give  effect  to  all 
these  measures,  a  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland 
was  appointed,  who  was  soon  found  to  be  of  less 
use  than  had  beeh  originally  conceived. 

The  death  of  Queen  Anne,  on  the  1st  of  Au- 
gust,  1714,  transferred,  under  the  act  of  settle- 
ment, the  united  crown  to  George  I.  The  early 
measures  of  the  new  reign  were  dictated  by  extreme 
violence,  an  impolicy  which  produced  disaffection 
in  England  and  rebellion  in  Scotland  A  few 
months  of  the  year  1715  saw  the  rebellion  under 
the  earl  of  Mar  suppressed  (see  Britain).  Forfei- 
tures followed  in  its  train,  and  the  jurisdictions 
which  were  thus  transferred  from  the  ancient  pro- 
prietors, who  had  only  used  them  for  selfish  pur- 
poses, were  annexed  to  the  crown.  The  spirits  of 
men,  during  these  party  conflicts,  were  still  greatly 
embittered;  and  the  year  1718  was  marked  by  the 
issue  of  a  commission  of  vengeance,  when  the  ter- 
rors of  insurrection  had  ceased.  Commissioners  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer  sat  at  Perth,  Dundee,  at  the 
county  town  of  Fife,  and  at  Kelso  on  the  Tweed, 
to  inquire  into  the  treasons  which  had  been  com- 
mitted in  1715.  But  the  firmness  of  the  grand 
juries  in  negativing  the  presentments,  taught  their 
rulers  the  wisdom  of  forbearance,  after  justice  had 
had  her  sacrifices.  In  the  subsequent  year,  there 
was  an  invasion  of  North-Britain  by  a  small  num- 
ber of  attainted  nobles,  on  the  western  coast  of 
Ross-shire,  which  was  soon  repulsed.  The  parlia- 
ment, in  1725,  enacted,  that  the  highlanders  should 
be  disarmed ;  and  this  was  performed  with  mildness 
and  discretion  by  General  Wade.  But  insurgents 
of  a  very  different  sort  soon  came  upon  the  stage. 
The  malt-tax,  which  had  occasioned,  during  the  lat« 
reign,  a  motion  in  parliament  for  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union,  was  extended  over  Scotland  during  the 
present.  The  voice  of  every  party  and  every  per- 
son in  this  country  was  now  raised  in  reprobation 
of  this  hated  measure.  An  insurrection  broke  out 
at  Glasgow,  on  the  24th  June,  1725,  in  which  the 
house  of  its  representative  in  parliament  was  sacked, 
and  the  kings  troops  expeUed  the  city.  Every 
town  and  village  was  ready  to  imitate  their  example ; 
and  the  king's  servants  at  length  saw  that  the 
united  passions  of  a  whole  people  must  be  respected. 
They  abolished  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  for 
Scotland,  and  sent  to  that  country,  as  a  confidential 
agent,  the  earl  of  Islay,  a  nobleman  of  uncommon 
address  and  talents,  yet  of  little  scrupulosity  in  his 
General  Wade  with  Duncan  Forbes,  the 


king's  advocate,  marched  at  the  head  of  an  army 
into  Glasgow.  The  principal  insurgents  were  ar- 
rested; the  magistrates  of  that  city  were  carried 
prisoners  to  Edinburgh,  where  they  were  not  long 
detained.  By  great  efforts  of  management  and 
perseverance,  the  malt-tax  was  enforced  with  some 
mitigations;  but  a  proper  respect  was  henceforth 
paid  to  the  spirit  of  the  people. 

In  June,  1726,  the  king  invited  the  convention 
of  royal  burghs  "to  prepare  schemes  for  their 
future  wel&re."  Royal  trustees  were  appointed, 
in  1727,  for  carrying  those  schemes  into  practical 
effect.  A  royal  bank  was  at  the  same  time  estab- 
lished, at  Edinburi^h.  In  1723,  a  society  for  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture  was  formed  at  Edinburgh, 
consisting  of  the  most  distinguished  personages  in 
Scotland.  This  society  continued  its  meetings  and 
exertions  till  the  rebellion  in  1745  shed  its  baneful 
influences  upon  it. 

Meantime,  the  death  of  George  L,  on  the  lOth 
May,  1727,  transferred  his  crown,  under  the  act  of 
settlement,  to  George  II.  The  ten  years  of  peace 
which  succeeded  his  death,contribnted  to  thenational 
prosperity.  A  war  began,  in  1736,  with  Spain,  which 
drew  on  hostilities  with  France,  in  1744 ;  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  calamities  of  both,  Scotland  was  soon 
involved  in  the  miseries  of  insurrection.  Much  had 
been  done  for  preserving  quiet;  yet  more  remained 
to  be  carried  into  effect,  during  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances, for  giving  vigour  to  law,  and  teaching 
obedience  to  the  governed.  The  whole  country 
was  distracted  by  domestic  faction.  The  districts 
lying  northward  of  the  Forth  were  actuated  by  dis- 
contents,  which  were  peculiar  to  th^piselves.  Of 
all  those  dissatisfactions,  the  king's  ministers  were 
amply  informed;  yet  were  unable,  or  unwilling, 
during  unpropitious  times,  to  apply  adequate  reme- 
dies to  those  various  disorders.  In  this  state  of 
affairs,  the  nation  was  threatened  with  an  invasion 
from  France.  In  August,  1745,  the  standard  of 
revolt  was  raised,  witUn  the  recesses  of  the  high- 
lands,  under  the  auspices  of  a  grandson  of  James 
VIL,  who  now  claimed  what  Us  grandfiither  was 
declared  to  have  forfeited.  The  successes  of  the 
revolted,  during  eight  months,  evinced  the  weak- 
ness and  impolicy  of  the  king's  ministers.  At  length, 
on  the  16th  of  April,  1746,  that  rebellious  standard 
was  torn  down  for  ever,  at  the  battle  of  Culloden. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  1747,  an  act  "  for  taking 
away  heritable  jurisdictions,"  was  passed.  Other 
laws  were  passed,  for  giving  full  effect  to  that 
salutary  measure.  It  was  objected,  indeed,  that 
those  jurisdictions  had  been  saved  by  the  Union, 
to  the  proprietors.  But,  it  was  observed,  that  the 
power  of  parliament  had  been  also  reserved  to  alter 
the  union,  for  the  obvious  melioration  of  the  whole 
people.  And  another  principle  of  the  constitution 
was  brought  in  to  aid  that  reservation ;  by  declar- 
ing  that  the  fair  value  of  those  private  rights 
should  be  settled  by  the  court  of  session,  and  paid 
for  by  the  public.  The  great  ohject  a|^)cars  to 
have  been  "  to  make  effectual  provision  for  the 
regular  administration  of  justice  throughout  North- 
Britain,  by  the  king's  judges."  Such  were  the 
measures  arising  from  the  rebellion  of  1745,  which 
gave  completeness  to  the  union  of  1707. 

By  the  abrogation  and  sale  of  hereditary  juris- 
dictions, the  poverty  of  the  nobles  was  relieved, 
and  the  people  were  emancipated  from  their  oppres- 
sive coercion.  In  1755,  the  situation  of  Scotland 
attracted  the  peculiar  attention  of  Pelhau*a  ad- 
mimstrmtion,  and  from  that  period  the  benefits  of 
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the  Union  liegan  to  be  nniremlly  fdt  The  fbr- 
ftited  estates,  instead  of  being  sold  as  formerly, 
trere  appropriated  to  olgects  of  national  improve- 
ment; and  industry  was  promoted  by  every  en* 
coaragement  wbidi  bounties  can  confer.  The  pro- 
gress of  industry  and  trade  now  became  great.  New 
maaufrctores  were  introduced  with  success,  and 
the  rapid  cultivi^on  of  the  counti^  redoubled  the 
prodoee  md  the  value  of  the  soil.  Before  the 
commencement  of  the  American  war,  the  merchants 
of  OUugowhad  engrossed  the  chief  trade  in  tobacco 
for  exporta^on.  The  interruption  of  trade  during 
that  disastrous  war,  directed  their  capital,  and  the 
national  industry,  to  the  improvement  of  domestic 
arts,  and  from  the  perfection  of  modem  machinery, 
the  cotton  manufiuture,  a  recent  acquisition,  in  all 
its  branches  so  prodigiously  increased,  alr^y 
rivals  and  supplants  the  production  of  the  ancient 
looms  of  Indostan.  Undoubtedly  much  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  spirit  and  progressive  state  of  the 
nation ;  but  without  the  Union,  its  unavailing  efforts 
would  have  stiUbeen  uncountenanced  by  the  com- 
mercial jealousy  and  depressed  by  the  influence  of 
the  English  government.  See  the  articles  Britain 
and  England. 

EeeUtiaaHeal  ^sfory.*— Christianity  was  intro- 
duced into  Scotland  as  early  at  the  fifth  century ; 
and  like  other  parts  of  Western  Europe,  this  coun- 
try  became  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
8ee,  and  the  church  was  governed  by  a  priesthood, 
dtttributed  into  various  ranks.  The  monastic  and 
mendicant  orders  here  flourished,  especially  under 
the  patronage  of  David  I.,  whose  great  liberality  to 
the  diurch  occasioned  one  of  his  successors  to  ob- 
werrt^  on  his  being  called  St  David,  that  he  was 
**  ane  satr  saint  for  the  crown.**  All  the  churches 
hi  Scotland  previous  to  the  Reformation  belonged 
cither  to  regulars  or  seculars.  The  regulars  fol- 
lowed St  Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo,  St  Bennet, 
Ac ;  and  were  either  canons,  monks,  or  friara.  The 
aerulars  followed  roles  dictated  by  their  own  chap- 
ter, and  lived  in  separate  cloisters,  or  in  private 
kooaes  near  their  own  churches;  and  were  governed 
by  a  dean,  or  provost.  Those  that  followed  St 
Angnstine  were  the  regular  canons  of  St  Augus- 
Une^ — the  Prvmonstratenses, — the  Red  Friars, — 
the  Dominicans  or  Black  Friars, — ^the  Lazsarettos, 

and  tha  canons  of  St  Anthony.      St  Bennett's 

Mlowers  were  the  Benedictine  monks  of  Marmon- 
tier,  of  Clugny,  of  Tyron, — ^the  Cistertians,  or  Ber- 
aardinea, — and  the  YaOis  Caulian  monks,  so  called 
from  Valbs  Canlium,  in  the  diocese  of  Langres,  in 
Prance,— tiie  Carmelites,  or  White  Friars,~the 
FrsBciscans, — and  the  Carthusians.  All  these  were 
sabdivided  into  rented  religious  and  mendicant  or 
begging  friars.  Under  the  first  denomination,  were 
caaoRs  regular,  and  the  Benedictine,  Cistertian, 
Otfthttsian,  Vallis  Caulian  monks,  and  Red  Friars. 
Under  the  second  were  the  Black,  Gray,  and  White 
Friars.  At  this  time  also  more  than  half  the  wealth 
of  the  nation  was  posaened  by  the  Popish  clergy, 
and  the  greater  part  of  this  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  who  ruled  the  rest  Bishops  and  abbots  rival- 
led  the  first  nobles  in  magnificence,  and  preceded 
them  in  honour:  they  were  privy  councillors,  and 
lords  of  session,  as  well  as  ot  parliament ;  and  the 
principal  offices  of  the  state,  for  a  long  time,  were 
wholly  encfoased  by  them.  The  inferior  benefices 
were  openly  put  to  sale,  or  bestowed  on  the  minions 
cf  bishops.  Boieficea  given  ta  eommendam  were 
"kept  vacant  during  the  coawiendator*B  life,  some- 
tiaes  dttriag  several  lives,  to  the  deprivation  of  ex- 


tensive  parishes  of  all  provision  of  religioos  service. 
Besides  the  regular  and  secular  clergy,  there  were 
nuns  of  St  Austin,  St  Clare,  St  Scholastics,  and 
St  Catherine  of  Sienna,  and  canonesses  of  various 
orders,  whose  general  ignorance  was  as  great  as 
their  morals  were  gross.  Though  the  papal  see 
had  not  the  power  of  presenting  to  the  Scottish 
prelacies,  it  never  wanted  numerous  pretexts  for 
interfering  with  them.  The  most  important  civil 
causes,  which  they  had  contrived  to  bring  within 
the  pale  of  their  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  were 
carried  to  Rome;  whither  also,  money  in  large 
quantities  was  sent  for  the  purchasing  of  palls,  the 
confirmation  of  benefices,  and  the  conducting  of  ap- 
peals, &&  In  1528,  the  desire  of  reformation  which 
agitated  other  parts  of  Europe,  made  its  appearance 
in  Scotland.  The  doctrines  of  Luther  were  rapidly 
and  widely  diffused  throughout  Scotland,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  the  clergy.  At  last  a 
more  systematic  persecution  was  resorted  to,  and 
the  first  martvr  whose  blood  flowed  in  the  cause  of 
ihe  Reformation  in  Scotland  was  Patrick  Hamilton, 
abbot  of  Feam,  who  had  imbibed  the  new  tenets 
during  his  travels  on  the  continent  from  the  con- 
versation of  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  and  had  begun 
to  propagate  them  on  bis  return  to  his  native  land 
with  great  success.  In  1538,  Forest,  a  Benedictine 
friar,  and  a  disciple  of  Hamilton,  was  condemned 
to  the  stake  for  vindicating  the  tenets  of  his  master; 
and  in  the  following  year  the  friars  Keiller  and 
Beveridge,  Sir  Duncan  Simpson,  Forrester,  and 
Forrest,  vicar  of  Dollar,  were  condemned  as  heretics 
by  a  convocation  of  bishops  assembled  in  Edinburgh, 
and  burnt  together  in  the  same  fire  on  the  Castle^ 
hiU.  Such  violent  proceedings  alarming  the  Pro- 
testants, many  of  them  saved  themselves  by  volunt- 
ary exile ;  but  others  boldly  remained  behind  and 
became  the  apostles  of  the  new  doctrines  to  their 
countr3rmen. 

The  Reformation  in  Scotland  commenced  in  the 
reign  of  James  V.,  and  made  considerable  progress 
under  that  of  his  daughter,  though  both  of  them 
were  Catholics;  it  was  completed  by  the  abilities 
and  fervent  seal  of  John  Knox,  and  other  Protest- 
ant preachers,  who  had  adopted  the  doctrines  of 
Calvin,  established  at  Geneva.  In  1560,  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  was  abolished,  and  the  Reforma- 
tion was  sanctioned  by  act  of  Parliament.  Until  a 
regular  form  of  church-government  was  settied,  a 
few  superintendents  were  appointed,  who  were  ac- 
countable to  the  general  assembly.  As  soon  as 
presbyteries  were  erected,  the  office  of  superintend- 
ent ceased.  General  assemblies  began  in  1560, 
and  continued  to  meet  twice  every  year,  for  the 
space  of  twenty  years;  after  which  they  were  an- 
nual From  1572  to  1592,  a  sort  of  Episcopacy 
obtained  in  the  church,  while  the  ecclesiastical  form 
of  government  was  Presbyterian.  Meantime,  the 
dignitaries  of  the  church  and  the  nobility  monopo- 
lised the  revenues  of  the  church,  and  left  the  ns 
formed  clergy  in  a  state  of  indigence.  After  mudi 
deliberation,  the  Protestant  leaders  resolved  to 
provide  a  state-maintenance  for  their  teachers,  and 
the  following  plan  was  adopted.  Two-thirds  of  all 
ecclesiastical  benefices  were  reserved  to  the  present 
possessor,  and  to  the  crown  the  remainder  was  an- 
nexed, out  of  which  a  competent  subsistence  was 
to  be  assigned  to  the  Protestant  clergy.  But  the 
revenue  thus  appropriated,  instead  of  being  duly 
applied,  was  diverted  into  other  channels.  In  1587. 
all  the  unalienated  church-lands  were  annexed  to 
the  crown ;  and  the  tithes  alone  were  reaerved  for 
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the  flupport  of  the  clergy.  Bishops  continued  till 
15/92,  when  presbyterian  governinent  was  establiahed 
by  an  act  of  parliament,  and  a  division  was  made  of 
the  church  into  sjmods  and  presbyteries.  But  the 
king,  desirous  of  having  the  power  of  the  bishops 
restored  as  a  balance  to  the  nobles  in  parliament, 
prevailed  on  a  majority  of  the  clergy,  in  1597  and 
1596,  to  agree  that  some  ministers  should  represent 
the  church  in  parliament,  and  that  there  should  be 
constant  moderators  in  presbyteries.  In  1606,  by 
act  of  parliament,  the  temporalities  of  bishops  were 
restored ;  and  they  were  allowed  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment. Thus  the  presbyterian  government  was 
overturned.  In  1610,  episcopacy  was  established 
by  an  act  of  the  general  assembly  at  Glasgow.  To 
this  change  of  government  the  civil  sanction  was 
given  in  1612 ;  but  the  subordination  of  judicatories 
was  regularly  kept  up  until  Charles  I.  mounted  the 
throne.  Assemblies  were  then  set  aside;  but 
synods  and  presbyteries  were  continued.  Bishops, 
now  being  under  no  control,  and  encouraging 
tyranny  in  the  state  and  innovation  in  the  church, 
became  so  hateful,  that  all  ranks  concurred  in  their 
ejection.  By  an  act  of  the  general  assembly  in 
1636,  episcopacy  was  condemn^,  and  the  bishops 
were  deposed.  This  restoration  of  presbyterian 
government  was  ratified  by  parliament  in  1641. 
By  another  act,  landholders  were  permitted  to  buy 
their  own  tithes,  at  from  six  to  nine  years'  purchase, 
liable  however  to  the  augmentation  of  stipends. 
General  assemblies  were  annually  kept  till  1653, 
when  this  court  was  put  down  by  the  civil  power. 
From  this  time  tiU  1690,  there  was  not  a  meeting 
of  the  general  assembly.  In  1662,  the  government 
of  the  church  by  bishops  was  restored  by  the  royal 
prerogative,  and  in  the  same  year  was  ratified  by 
parliament.  Synods  and  presbyteries  were  allowed. 
A  persecution  of  presbyterians  ensued,  during 
which  about  400  ministers  were  ejected  for  non- 
conformity, and  great  numbers  of  covenanters 
perished  for  their  testimony. 

In  1669,  prelacy  was  declared,  by  a  convention 
of  estates,  to  be  a  national  grievance,  which  ought 
to  be  aboUshed.  In  1690  the  presbyterian  govern- 
ment  was  restored  and  established  by  parliament ; 
and  the  general  assembly  met,  after  it  had  been  dis- 
continued from  the  year  1652.  Hitherto,  the  pro- 
vision for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  was  inade- 
quate. Complaints  being  made  to  king  James  in 
1602,  commissioners,  in  1617)  were  appointed  to 
plant  churches  and  modify  stipends.  By  these 
commissioners  the  lowest  stipend  was  fixed  at  six 
chalders  of  victual,  or  500  merks.  In  1633,  the 
MtmmtMi  of  stipends  was  raised  to  600  merks,  or 
eight  chalders  of  victual.  As  the  yniut  of  grain 
soon  after  rose  to  £100  Scots  per  chalder,  this  be- 
came the  legal  conversion  in  adjusting  stipends,  and 
in  the  valuation  and  sale  of  tithes. 

The  presbyterian  church  government,  afterwards 
secured  in  the  treaty  of  Union,  is  founded  on  a 
parity  of  ecclesiastical  authority  among  all  its  pres- 
byters or  pastors,  and  modelled  after  the  Calvinis- 
tic  pUn  in  Geneva,  which  Knox  recommended  to 
his  countrymen.  This  form  of  government  ex- 
cludes all  pre-eminence  of  order,  all  ministers  being 
held  equal  in  rank  and  power.  The  manner  in 
which  power  is  distributed  among  the  judicatories 
of  the  church  is  as  follows :  Scotland  is  divided  into 
parishes,  each  of  which  has  one  pastor,  who  dis- 
charges the  pastoral  office  according  to  his  discre- 
tion, and  b  accountable  to  the  presbytery  of  which 
he  is  a  member.     In  matters  rdating  to  discipline. 


a  pastor  is  assisted  by  elders,  who  ought  to  be  s?«. 
lected  from  among  the  most  intelligent  and  consist- 
ent of  the  parishioners,  but  who  have  no  right  to 
teach,  ncvto  dispense  the  sacraments.  Their  pro- 
per office  is  to  watch  over  the  morals  of  the  people, 
and  to  catechize  and  visit  the  sick.  They  likewise 
discharge  the  office  of  deacons,  by  managing  the 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  within  their 
bounds.  The  elders  and  ministers  compose  what 
is  called  a  Kirk  or  CAvrcA-sesstoii,  the  lowest  eccle- 
siastical judicature  in  Scotland.  When  a  parishioner 
is  convicted  of  immoral  conduct,  the  church-session 
inflicts  some  ecclesiastical  censure.  If  a  person 
thinks  himself  aggrieved  he  may  appeal  to  the  pres* 
bytery,  which  is  the  next  superior  court.  The 
ministers  of  an  indefinite  number  of  contiguous  pa- 
rishes, with  one  ruling  elder  chosen  half-yearly,  out 
of  every  church-session,  constitute  what  is  called  a 
pretbytery,  which  has  cognisance  of  all  ecclesiasti- 
cal matters  within  its  bounds.  Presbyteries  take 
trial  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  whom,  if  they 
find  duly  qualified,  they  license  to  preach,  but  not 
to  dispense  the  sacraments.  Holy  orders  are  not 
conferred  on  such  licentiates  till  they  acquire  aright 
to  a  benefice.  Presbyteries  also  judge  their  own 
members,  at  least  in  the  first  instance.  But  appeals 
from  their  judgments  to  the  synod,  in  whose  bounds 
the  presbytery  lies,  are  competent.  Presbyteries 
originally  held  their  meetings  every  week,  now 
every  month ;  and  they  have  power  to  adjourn  to 
whatever  time  or  place  within  their  district  they 
shall  think  proper.  But,  if  they  neglect  to  adjourn, 
they  are  considered  as  defunct,  and  can  only  be  re- 
vived by  the  General  Assembly,  and  not  by  act  or 
deed  of  their  own. 

Synodt  are  composed  of  several  presbyteries,  and 
of  a  ruling  elder  from  every  church-session  within 
their  bounds.  Most  of  them  meet  twice  a  year,  vie. 
in  April  and  October.  (They  review  the  procedure 
of  presbyteries,  and  judge  in  references,  complaints, 
and  appeals  from  the  inferior  court.  But  their  de- 
cisions and  acts  are  reversible  by  the  General  At- 
MenAbf,  which  is  the  highest  ecclesiastical  court,  and 
from  which  there  is  no  appeal.  For  a  more  full 
account  of  church  judicature,  see  our  article,  AMiem- 
bfy.  General, 

There  are  thirteen  provincial  synods :  1.  Lothian 
and  Tweeddale,  containing  the  presbyteries  of  Edin- 
burgh, Linlithgow,  Biggar,  Peebles,  Dalkeith,  Had- 
dington, and  Dunbar.  2.  Merse  and  Tiviotdale; 
presbyteries,  Dunse,  Chims^^e,  Kelso,  Jedburgh, 
Selkirk,  and  Lauder.  3.  Dumfries;  presbyteries, 
Middlebie,  Lochmaben,  Penpont,  and  Dumfries.  4. 
Galloway ;  presbyteries,  Kirkcudbright,  Wigton,  and 
Stranraer.  5.  Glasgow  and  Ayr ;  presbyteries,  Ayr, 
Irvine,  Paisley,  Hamilton,  Lanark,  Glasgow,  and 
Dumbarton.  6.  Argyle;  presbyteries,  Dunoon, 
Campbelton,  Inverary,  Kilmoir,  and  Skye.  7.  Perth ; 
presbyteries,  Dunkeld,  Perth,  Dumblane,  Stirh'ng, 
and  Auchterarder.  6.  Fife ;  presbyteries,  Dunferm- 
line,  Kirkaldy,  Cupar,  and  St  Andrew's.  9.  Angus 
and  Meams;  presbyteries,  Meigle,  Dundee,  Forfar, 
Brechin,  Aberbrothock,  and  Fordoun.  10.  Aber- 
deen; presbyteries,  Kincardine,  Aberdeen,  Alford, 
Garioch,  Deer,  Turreeff,  Fordyce,and  Ellon.  11. 
Moray;  presbyteries,  Strathbogie,  Elgin,  Forres,  In- 
verness, Abernethy,  and  Aberdour.  12.  Ross; 
presbyteries,  Cbanonry,  Tain,  Dingwall,  and  Dor- 
noch.  13.  Orkney;  presbyteries,  Caithness,  Orkney, 
and  Shetland.  For  an  account  of  the  most  numer- 
ous  and  important  body  of  dissenters  in  Scotland^ 
see  the  article  Seeeenon. 
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ArnHqidtieM, — Some  of  the  antiquities  of  Scotland 
are  described  in  the  articles  relating  to  the  places 
where  they  are  noticed.  Of  Boman  Antiquities 
none  are  more  remarkable  than  the  fortified  line 
between  Forth  and  Clyde,  called  by  the  different 
names  of  Agricolat  wall,  Aniouiniu*  wall,  and 
Graham  » tfyke.  The  accounts  of  the  commencement 
aud  termination  of  this  rampart,  at  its  east  and  west 
ends,  are  different ;  some  making  it  to  commence  at 
Caer-ridden  on  the  Forth,  and  to  terminate  on  the 
CUde  at  West  Kilpatrick, — others  making  it  com- 
mence at  Kinneil,  and  terminate  at  Dunglass ;  but 
the  difference  in  length  in  these  cases,  is  very  in- 
considerable,  not  amounting  to  more  than  a  mile. 
The  whole  length  is  forty  Roman,  or  twenty-seven 
British  miles.  The  rampart  consisted  of  a  ditch, 
of  which  the  dimensions  are  not  now  well  known, 
though  it  is  presumed  to  have  been  twelve  feet 
wide.  It  is  supposed  that  the  foundation  of  this 
rampart  was  formed  of  stone,  and  that  it  was,  at 
least  in  places  much  exposed  to  attack,  faced  with 
«tone.  Upon  the  wall,  at  different  distances,  forts 
were  erected.  At  less  considerable  distances,  tur- 
rets were  reared  for  the  accommodation  of  small 
bodies  of  troops,  employed  in  the  defence  of  the 
TAiDpart.  Of  the  larger  forts,  eighteen  are  known 
to  have  existed,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles 
from  each  other ;  of  the  inferior  turrets,  the  niun- 
ber  and  intermediate  distances  are  unknown.  Along 
the  south  side  of  the  rampart,  a  military  way  was 
formed  for  the  accommodation  of  troops  passing  from 
one  part  of  it  to  another.  Of  this  road  the  vestiges 
have  for  the  most  part  disappeared ;  though  in  a  few 
places  it  is  still  visible.  The  curious  monument  on 
the  banks  of  the  Carron,  in  Stirlingshire,  called  Ar- 
thar's  Oven,  and  supposed  to  have  been  a  temple  of 
the  god  Terminus,  was  destroyed  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, for  the  sake  of  the  materials  of  which  it  was 
built,  by  the  proprietor  of  the  soil.  General  Roy, 
and  other  antiquarians,  have  investigated,  with  con- 
siderable success,  the  course  of  the  Roman  roads 
through  Scotland ;  but  the  existence  of  them  are 
very  inconsiderable,  though  there  are  many  obvious 
indieations  of  the  camps  and  stations  with  which 
they  ciMnmiuiicated.  Among  the  thirty-three  Bri- 
tifeh  dties,  specified  by  Richard  of  Cirencester,  as 
the  moat  celebrated  and  conspicuous,  three  only 
appear  to  have  been  situated  in  North  Britain; 
these  are,  Tbeodosia,  Dumbarton ;  Victoria,  Deal- 
gin  Roas,  Perthshire;  and  Proroton,  Burghead, 
Elginshire.  Of  the  remains  of  Roman  camps,  that 
at  Ardoeh,  in  Perthshire,  supposed  to  have  been 
that  occu|^  by  Agricola,  in  his  fourth  campaign, 
in  the  year  84,  is  the  most  remarkable,  and  is 
reckoned  the  most  complete.  It  appears  to  have 
been  surrounded  by  three  or  four  ditches  and  ram- 
parts. Its  length  is  1060,  its  breadth  900  feet; 
and,  according  to  the  ordinary  distribution  of  Ro- 
BBttn  soldiers  in  their  encampments,  it  is  reckoned 
to  have  been  sufficient  for  26,000  men.  The  pas- 
sages across  the  ramparts  to  the  gates  upon  the  four 
aides,  are  still  visible ;  and  within  the  camp,  but 
not  exactly  in  its  centre,  may  be  distinguished  the 
pnKoriaai,  or  general's  quarters.  The  camps 
of  the  Danes  are  seen  in  many  places  of  Scot- 
laad,  and  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
Romans,  by  being  of  a  circular  form,  and  generally 
placed  in  situations  difficult  of  access.  Circles  of 
obelisks,  called,  by  some  antiquarians,  druidical 
temples ;  b^  others,  supposed  to  be  places  for  the 
administration  of  justice  among  the  Gothic  nations, 
are  fonad  In  seveivl  districts ;  one  of  the  most  re- 


markable is  at  Uig,  in  the  Isle  of  Lewis,  Ross- 
shire;  it  consists  of  twelve  stones,  set  on  one  end, 
about  seven  feet  high,  and  about  six  feet  distant 
from  each  other.  The  centre  is  occupied  by  an 
obehsk,  rising  to  the  height  of  thirteen  feet.  At 
Brechin,  and  at  Abemethy,  are  circular  towers, 
which  have  baffled  the  penetration  of  the  antiqua- 
rians, to  discover  either  by  whom  they  were  erected, 
or  for  what  purpose.  That  at  Abemethy  is  seventy- 
four  feet  in  height,  and  forty-eight  in  circumference, 
and  consists  of  sixty-four  courses  of  hewn  stone.  The 
height  of  the  tower  at  Brechin  is  eighty  feet ;  that 
of  an  octagonal  spire,  which  surmounts  it,  is  twenty- 
three  feet,  making  the  whole  elevation  103  feet.  The 
diameter  at  the  foundation  is  sixteen  feet.  Of  what 
have  been  termed  vitrified  forts,  the  most  remarkatile 
is  that  of  the  hill  of  Knockfarril,  near  Dingwall,  in 
Ross-shire.  The  enclosure  is  120  feet  long,  and 
forty  feet  broad.  Another  is  situated  on  the  hill 
of  Craigphadrick,  near  Inverness,  the  enclosure 
eighty  paces  long,  and  twenty-seven  broad.  Similar 
vestiges  are  perceived  at  Dunevan,  Nairnshire ;  at 
Fordun  castle,  near  Fort  Augustus ;  on  the  west 
side  of  Glenevis,  in  Lochaber :  at  the  castle  of  Fin- 
haven,  in  the  county  of  Angus ;  on  the  hill  of 
North,  Aberdeenshire ;  and  in  many  other  places. 
Many  specimens  remain  of  the  baronial  castles  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  of  the  churches  and  monasteries. 

Detcriptive  Geography Scotland  may  be  consi- 
dered a  mountainous  country,  as  it  posseses  very 
little  of  what  may  be  called  level  land,  except  those 
tracts  along  the  courses  of  its  principal  streams. 
Yet  it  is  nationally  divided  into  two  distinct  por- 
tions,— the  Highlands  and  the  Lowlands, — although 
it  may,  with  more  propriety,  be  naturally  divided 
into  three  parts, — the  Northern,  the  Middle,  and 
the  Southern  districts.  The  Northern  is  separated 
from  the  Middle  district  by  the  chain  of  lakes  occu- 
pying the  great  valley  of  Glen-more-na-h'-alabin, 
and  extending  from  the  Firth  of  Moray  to  Loch 
Linnhe.  The  second,  or  Middle  district,  reaches 
southward  to  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  now 
connected  by  the  canal  to  which  those  rivers  give 
name ;  and  the  Southern  district,  of  course,  lies 
between  this  line  and  the  English  border.  The 
Northern  district  is  almost  wholly  rugged  and 
mountainous,  forming  a  roost  irregular  sur&ce,  in- 
clining from  the  west  towards  the  north-east  and 
east,  on  which  side,  near  the  coast,  are  vales  and  level 
lands  sufficiently  fertile  to  repay  the  toils  of  hus- 
bandry. The  Middle  district  is  likewise  extremely 
mountainous  on  the  west  and  north,  where  stretches 
the  rocky  spine  of  the  Grampians,  almost  across  the 
island ;  but  here  the  flat  country  is  more  extensive, 
sloping  on  one  side  of  the  hills,  towards  the  north, 
and  on  the  other  side,  towards  the  eastern  coast. 
The  southern  district,  though  less  elevated  than  the 
preceding,  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  hills,  among 
the  chief  of  which  are  those  of  Pentland  and  Lam- 
mermutr.  There  are  also  considerable  tracts  of 
moss  and  heath,  but  the  fertile  and  cultivated  por- 
tions are  of  more  extent,  and  the  coast  on  the  north- 
east, the  west,  and  the  south,  are  the  principal  seats 
of  national  industry  and  commerce,  the  influence  of 
which  extends  into  the  interior  of  this  district, 
which,  as  well  as  the  eastern  coast  of  the  preceding, 
is  thickly  inhabited,  and  said  to  contain  a  larger 
proportion  of  cultivated  land  than  many  parts  of 
England. 

Few  countries  exhibit  a  greater  diversity  of  sur- 
face and  aspect  than  Scotland.  Its  mountains  vary 
in  extent  and  altitude,  from  the  swelling  hiU  or 
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spreading  upland,  the  heath-dad  height  or  naked 
rock,  to  the  mountain  ridge  of  the  Grampians,  and 
the  snowy  peaks  of  Ben  Lawers  and  Ben  Nevis,  the 
loftiest  in  the  island.  Wide  tracts  of  moss  and 
moor,  sandy  plains,  deep  melancholy  glens  and  val- 
leys, through  which  rush  mountain  streams,  often 
forming  in  their  descent  grand  and  heautifiil  cata^ 
racts,  and  terminating  in  hikes,  some  of  which  are 
interesting  from  their  picturesque  scenery,  and  some 
from  Uieir  vast  extent  and  importance ;  all  contri- 
bute to  the  richness  and  variety  of  the  prospect. 
Nor  are  the  milder  features  of  the  landscape  want- 
ing;  for  in  some  parts  are  fertile  cornfields,  and 
verdant  meadows  and  pastures,  interspersed  with 
woods  and  plantations,  and  exhibiting  the  effects  of 
jiuman  art  and  industry. 

Scarcely  any  country  has  its  shores  indented  with 
so  many  6oys,  fecAs,  and  inleti  of  the  sea  as  Scotland ; 
and  such  is  their  extent  and  variety,  that  there  is 
no  place  above  forty  miles  distant  from  the  waters 
of  ihe  ocean.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  kingdom 
are  the  firths  of  Dornoch,  Croniarty,  and  Moray, 
the  last  mentioned  communicating  with  the  great 
chain  of  lakes  crossing  the  kingdom ;  and  the  firths 
of  Tay  and  Forth  with  their  various  harbours ;  and 
on  the  south  and  west  sides  are  Wigton  Bay,  that 
of  Luce,  Loch  Ryan,  the  Harbour  of  Ayr,  the  firth 
of  Clyde,  with  its  communicating  lochs  and  inlets, 
Loch  Fine,  Loch  Linnhe,  and  a  multitude  more  of 
various  extent  and  importance. 

The  chief  rivera  of  Scotland  are  the  Forth,  the 
Clyde,  the  Tay,  the  Spey,  the  Dee,  the  Don,  the 
Tweed,  the  Annan,  and  the  Nith.  It  possesses 
also  a  number  of  smaller  streams,  distinguished  by 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery  through  which  they  pass. 
An  account  of  the  more  important  rivers  will  be 
found  under  their  respective  heads,  in  this  Ency- 
clopedia. 

The  laket  of  Scotland  are  extremely  numerous, 
and  some  of  them  of  great  extent.  In  beauty  and 
sublimity  of  scenery,  some  of  them  are  not  to  be 
surpassed.  They  form,  indeed,  the  roost  striking 
and  interesting  feature  in  Scottish  landscape. 
Descriptions  of  the  more  celebrated  will  be  found 
either  under  their  proper  heads,  or  under  the  coun- 
ties to  which  they  belong.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  superficial  extent  of  a  few : — 


1.  Loch  Lomond.  Dnmbutoo  and 
f .  Lorh  Awe.  Arrjrle 

3.  Lock  Vtm,  InTflraen 

4.  Loch  Shin,  Sathnrland 
6.  Loch  Malr,  Ro« 

6.  Loch  Tay.  Path 

7.  Loch  Arkief ,  Inrtmem 

8.  Loch  SMcUlnrmiM 

9.  Loch  Lochy,  Inrmum 
10.  Loch  Laggaa,  Invemei* 
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The  principal  ridges  of  mountainM  in  Scotland  are 
those  of  Ardross,  in  Ross-shire;  the  Grampian 
hills;  the  Ochil  hills,  in  Perthshire;  the  Penthuid 
hills,  in  Lothian;  the  hills  of  Lammermuir,  in 
Berwickshire;  the  great  chain  of  hills  between  the 
shires  of  Lanark  and  Dumfries;  and  the  Cheviot 
hills,  on  the  English  border;  besides  which  there 
are  several  mountain-peaks  of  great  elevation,  as 
Ben  Nevis,  Ben  Hope,  Ben  Ledi,  Ben  Lomond, 
Ben  Ivas,  Ben  Voirlich,  Benvenue,  Ben  More, 
Ben  Lawers,  Belrinnes,  Cruachan  Bonn,  Cairn 
Eihur,  Oum  Harrah,  Cairn  Naple,  Caimsmuir,  and 
Glenquhargen  Craig.  Ardross  is  a  nigged  moun- 
tain diain,  occnpyinff  the  central  part  ofRoss-shire, 
almoat  destitute  of  inhabitants.  The  Grampian 
hills  extend  acrosa  the  centre  of  Scotland,  from  the 


district  of  Cowal,  in  Argyleshire,  bordering  on  the 
Atlantic,  to  Aberdeen,  on  the  German  ocean, 
whence  another  ridge  diverges  in  a  north-westerly 
direction,  through  Aberdeenshire  to  that  of  Ekfin 
and  the  confines  of  Inverness.  These  mountains 
vary  in  elevation,  from  1400  to  3500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  some  peaka  are  of  much 
greater  hei^t.  The  southern  side  of  the  principal 
ridge  declines  gradually  into  a  champaign  country 
of  great  extent  and  fertility;  and  the  mountains 
themselves,  though  often  clothed  with  heath,  or 
consisting  of  naked  rocks,  are  intersected  in  nume- 
rous directions  by  winding  valleys,  watered  by 
limpid  streams,  and  covered  by  verdant  pastures, 
sheltered  by  flourishing  woods  and  plantations. 
There  are  some  deep  and  narrow  defiles,  through 
which  the  rivers  falling  from  the  mountains  rush 
with  impetuous  force,  and  form  grand  and  beantiful 
cataracts.  These  openings  are  called  passes,  some 
of  which  were  highly  dangerous,  and  scarcely  pas- 
sable before  bridges  were  erected;  such  are  the 
pass  of  Lenny,  that  of  Aberfoyle,  and  the  £unous 
passes  of  Killicranky,  and  the  Spittal  of  Glenahie. 
Beyond  these  defiles  are  plains  of  various  extent, 
covered  with  villages  and  cultivated  fields,  amidst 
expanses  of  water,  fed  by  a  multitude  of  rivulets, 
stored  with  fish  of  different  kinds.  The  higher 
levels  and  more  irregular  heights  of  the  mountains 
afford  excellent  pasture  for  sheep;  and  the  glens 
and  valleys  supply  food  for  numerous  herds  of 
black-cattle.  The  northern  side  of  the  Grampian 
hills  is  much  more  rugged  than  the  southern ;  and 
there  are  seen  vast  masses  of  rock  piled  one  upon 
another.  To  this  range  belongs  the  Caimgorum, 
or  Blue  Mountain,  situated  in  the  parish  of  Aber- 
nethy,  between  the  shires  of  Banff  and  Elgin,  of  a 
conical  figure,  having  its  summit,  which  is  4050 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  generally  covered 
with  snow.  The  Binnabaird,  in  Aberdeenshire, 
and  some  of  the  heights  in  the  shires  of  Perth  and 
Forfar,  are  among  the  loftiest  pedes  of  the  Gram- 
pians. The  lofty  range,  called  the  OchU  Hills, 
extends  from  the  parish  of  DumbUne,  in  Perth- 
shire, into  the  county  of  Fife.  These  mountains 
are  covered  to  their  summits  with  verdure,  and 
overspread  with  flocks  and  herds;  and  the  inter- 
vening glens  and  hollows  are  watered  by  streams, 
stealing  gently  through  them,  or  rushing  with  noisy 
violence  from  the  precipitous  cliffs;  while  in  various 
parts  are  villages,  &nns,  and  cottages,  sometimes 
skirted  and  sometimes  enclosed  with  woods.  The 
highest  hill  is  Bencloch,  or  Bendeugh,  the  head  of 
which  is  2420  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
Pentland  hills  extend  from  the  vicinity  of  Edin- 
burgh westward  to  the  borders  of  Clydesdale. 
The  termination  of  this  range  towards  the  east  is 
somewhat  abrupt;  and  on  the  north  side  the  sur- 
face of  the  rock,  when  viewed  firom  a  distance,  ap- 
pears of  a  bright  white  hue,  at  the  height  of  1400 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  hills  of  Lam- 
mermuir, or  Lammermoor,  consist  of  an  elevated 
tract  of  moorland,  stretching  from  Dunglass,  in  Had- 
dingtonshire, and  Coldingham,  in  Berwickshire,  on 
the  east,  to  Soutra  ffill,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
former  county,  and  having  a  breadth  of  from  thirty 
to  forty  miles.  They  are  interspersed  with  well- 
vratered  vales  and  glens;  and  the  whole  district  is 
generally  appropriated  to  the  feeding  of  sheep; 
turnips,  Btc,  being  raised  in  the  cultivated  parts  for 
their  support  during  the  depth  of  winter.  The 
mountainous  ridge  on  the  bwders  of  the  shires  of 
Lanark  and  Dumfries,  forma  pari  of  a  waving  line 
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•«r  hilb,  cODoected  with  the  mountains  of  Carrick  on 
the  west,  and  with  those  of  Selkirkshire  and  Lam- 
mermnir  on  the  east.  The  Cheviot  HUls  extend 
along  the  south-east  border  of  RoxburghMhire ;  and 
connected  with  them,  on  the  north,  are  Cocklaw, 
Baberslaw,  the  Wisp,  the  Donian,  and  other 
■Mrantain  heights.  Ben  Nevis,  situated  northward 
of  the  great  chain  of  the  Gribnpians,  in  the  parish 
of  Kilmallie,  Invemesa-shire,  is  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  Great  Britain,  its  summit  being  4970  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Ben  Lawers,  near 
Kenmore,  in  Perthshire,  is  a  conical  peak,  the  top 
of  which  is  4015  feet  above  the  sea;  and  Ben  Ivas, 
or  Wyvis,  in  the  parish  of  Fodderty,  Ross-shire; 
Ben  More,  near  Loch  Docbart,  in  Perthshire;  and 
Cairn  Eilar,  or  the  Hill  of  Eagles,  at  the  junction 
of  the  counties  of  Perth,  Inverness,  and  Aberdeen, 
are  of  a  height  somewhat  inferior  to  that  of  Ben 
Lawen. 

The  9aUejf9  of  Scotland  daim  attention  next  to 
her  mountains.  Many  of  them  are  intersected  by 
riven  and  lakes,  and  exhibit  the  most  picturesque 
scenery.  Stretching  transversely  across  the  island, 
from  sea  to  sea,  is  the  Great  Glen  of  Caledonia,  with 
its  chain  of  lakes,  now  connected  so  as  to  form  the 
Caledonian  Canal ;  Strathmore,  or  the  Great  valley, 
traverses  the  kingdom  from  Stonehaven  in  Kincar- 
dtneshire  to  the  district  of  Cowal  in  Argyleshire, 
between  the  Grampian  hills  on  the  north,  and  the 
Sidlaws,  Ochils  and  Lennox  hills  on  the  south  ;  and 
another  great  but  irrqpilar  valley  extends  from  the 
Moes  of  Kincardine  in  Perthshire,  south  of  the 
river  Teith,  to  Clydesdale  in  Lanarkshire,  chiefly 
lying  between  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  and  traver- 
•ed  from  east  to  west  by  the  canal  which  unites 
those  rivers.  The  Carse  of  Gowrie,  in  Perthshire, 
is  a  fine  tract  of  vale  land ;  and  the  straths  and 
glens  of  limited  extent  are  numerous,  including  the 
miitful  districts  of  Strathbbuie  in  the  shires  of 
Stirling  and  Dumbarton,  Stratheme  in  that  of 
Perth,  Glendevon  in  the  same  county,  Glenorchay  in 
Argyleshire,  Glenbervie  in  Kincardineshire,  and 
Glenkensin  the  stewartryof  Kirkcudbright,  watered 
by  the  streams  from  which  they  respectivelv  derive 
their  appellations.  The  level  tracts,  called  moors 
and  mosses,  generally  barren,  unless  where  the  land 
has  been  reclaimed  by  human  industry,  are  more 
numerous,  and  cover  a  wider  extent  of  sur&ce,  than 
those  in  South  Britain.  Some  of  these  wastes  have 
been  rendered  very  productive,  by  the  operations  of 
akill  and  enterprise. 

Scotland  is  divided  into  thirty-three  counties,  of 
very  unequal  siiea.  Some  of  the  larger  shires  were 
originally  provinces,  and  others  of  smaller  extent, 
»beriffwicks,  an  appellation  sometimes  yet  retained. 
The  various  shires  will  be  found  described  under 
their  proper  heads.  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  extent  of  the  several  counties  df  Scotland.  It 
was  constructed  from  Arrowsmith's  large  map  of 
Scotland,  by  Mr  Jardine  and  Sir  George  Stuart 
3fackenzie.  The  map  of  Scotland  constructed  by 
Arrowsmith,  is  perhaps  the  best  that  has  hitherto 
been  published.  It  does  contain  a  few  errors  in 
the  position  of  places,  and  a  few  in  the  courses  of 
rivers,  but  none  have  yet  been  discovered  that  can 
affect  the  present  calculation  in  any  material  de- 
gree. On  the  whole,  the  table  may  be  regarded  as 
the  nearest  approximation  to  truth  hitherto  at- 
tempted. By  the  term  water,  mentioned  in  the  sub- 
sequent tabiey  is  to  be  understood  only  the  fresh 
water  of  lochs ;  that  of  rivers  and  salt  water  firths 
not  being  included :— 


iK.fl*M*L 

bHtUAAoM. 

«aitrliA«m. 

Aberdera, 

1,93450 

1,238,080 

981,560 

2^12-84 

1,416  898 

1122.550 

Muida,    .    .    . 

785-65 

502.816 

398.645 

Water,  .    .    . 

aaii 

20,554 

16,395 

Ayr. 

1.042*01 

666,886 

528,724 

Banff.  

6320) 

404664 

320.986 

Berwick,    .    .    .    •    . 

478-62 

806.258 

242,805 

Bato, 

Cuthncst. 

Land,.    .    .    . 

15S-98 

98,547 

78,131 

7S7-79 

472.186 

374360 

Water,  .    .    . 

6-45 

4,188 

3,275 

Cnmarty, 

Land,.    .    .    . 

258-88 

1G2.451 

128795 

Water,.    .    . 

857 

5.485 

4848 

Clackmannan,    .    .    . 

52-55 

33.632 

26.664 

DiunMes,     .... 

1,271.40 

813,696 

645,118 

Dumbarton, 

24617 

m.649 

124909 

Water,  '.*.'. 

82-64 

20.826 

16,511 

Bdhibargh,  .... 

887-49 

247.994 

196.685 

^.•.•.•.•.•.- 

47202 
521-44 

808.093 
383.722 

239,507 
263.593 

Forikr, 

977-97 

625.901 

496,230 

290-96 

186,214 

147,685 

InTeraew, 

Mainland,     .    . 

2.726-65 

1.745,066 

1.383,524 

Islands,.    .    . 

1,08500 

662  400 

625.167 

Water,    .    .    . 

83-79 

53.626 

42.496 

KnMsarduie, 

400-91 

256,588 

203,425 

•"»™W.... 

.    83-83 

53.752 

42.536 

Water,  .    ,    . 

77  07 

49326 

39.106 

Kirkcndbrlght,    .    .    . 

814-61 

521.286 

413  289 

Lanark, 

9f*3-61 

635.910 

504.166 

LinUthgow,     .... 

134-27 

85,933 

68,130 

Nairn, 

°"^»fL..  .  .  . 

196-66 

125,856 

99.782 

313-75 

200.800 

159,199 

Water,  .    .    . 

9-15 

5,856 

4,643 

Shetland  Island!,    .    . 

616-62 

330,637 

262.137 

Peebles 

Perth, 

I^d,.    .    .    . 

347-10 

222,144 

176,121 

2,830-80 

1,811.392 

1.436,116 

Water,  .    .    . 

33-58 

21,491 

17.039 

Renfrew,    ..... 
Roes, 

Mainland.  .    . 

232  49 

148,794 

117,967 

2.033-98 

1.301.747 

1,032.057 

Islands.   .    .    . 

66117 

&'S9.149 

284.742 

Water,  .    .    . 

39-42 

25,229 

20,002 

Roxburgh, 

725-81 

464.518 

368,282 

Selkirk, 

865-91 

170,182 

134,925 

iSSSU-  •  •  •  • 

538  83 

340,691 

270,108 

Land.    .    .    . 

1.865-58 

1.193,939 

946.585 

Water,    .    .    . 

87-86 

24.230 

19.210 

^WTgton, 

442-78 

283,379 

224,670 

T«t-.{^ti;;.-. 

29.610-87 

18  888,894 

14,957.406 

36013 

830,768 

188,523 

Total 

29.87100 

19,119^2 

15,140,92a 

liaiwral  productions. — The  most  plentiful  miner- 
als  of  Scotland  are  lead,  iron,  and  coal.  The  lead 
mines  are  in  the  south  of  Lanarkshire  and  in  Dum- 
fries-shire. -A  mine  of  silver  was  formerly  opened 
in  the  Ochils;  but  it  now  furnishes  only  cobalt. 
A  small  portion  of  silver  is  found  in  the  ore  of 
Scottish  lead.  Copper  has  been  found  in  different 
places,  but  in  small  quantities.  Mercury  is  not 
unknown;  but  the  quantity  procured  is  very  incon- 
siderable. A  productive  mine  of  antimony  has 
been  opened  in  Dumfries-shire.  Iron  is  found  in 
many  places;  and  the  quantity  is  such,  as  to  supply 
several  of  the  greatest  works  any  where  to  be  seen. 
The  quantity  of  iron  manufSu:tured  at  Carron  alone 
is  very  great.  Cosl  is  not  less  plentiful  than  iron, 
forming  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  country,  and 
greatly  aiding  the  manu&cturer  in  many  of  his 
undertakings.  It  is  supposed  that  the  largest 
untouched  field  of  coal  in  Europe  exists  in  Scot- 
land, in  that  singular  tract  of  barren  country  in 
Carluke  and  Cambusnethan  parishes,  on  the  north 
of  the  Clyde;  from  thence  continuing,  at  btervals, 
as  fitf  as  Douglas  parishes,  Glenbuck  and  Muirkirk 
i  in  Ayrshire,  and  thence  to  the  town  of  Ayr.    Tha 
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Cleugb,  or  Wiliontowii,  in  LanarksUre,  is  the 
south-east  of  this  extensive  coal  field,  is  ex- 
cluded by  the  Shotts  hills,  but  extends  on  the 
west,  along  the  basin  of  Clyde.  As  it  is  supposed 
by  some  experienced  mineralogists,  that  the  whole 
of  the  coal  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde  will  be 
exhausted  in  forty  years,  this  inexhaustible  supply 
will  be  of  the  greatest  importance.  Little  coal  has 
hitherto  been  found  in  the  northeni  parts  of  Scot- 
land; but  whether  the  search  has  been  properly 
made  seems  to  be  more  uncertain.  How  long  this 
mineral  has  been  worked  is  uncertain.  Pope  Pius 
II.,  in  his  description  of  Europe,  written  about  the 
year  1450,  mentions  his  astonishment  at  beholding 
black  stones,  so  he  denominates  coals,  given  as  alms 
to  the  poor  of  Scotland.  But  this  mineral  may  be 
traced  to  the  twelfth  century.  The  Lothians  and 
Fifeshire  abound  with  coal,  which  also  extends 
along  the  Ayrshire  coast  and  Renfrewshire.  The 
great  coal  tract  along  the  Clyde  is  in  the  form  of 
an  isosceles  triangle,  the  vertex  or  top  being  near 
Glasgow,  and  the  base  towards  Carluke,  the  length 
being  twenty-two  miles.  Among  other  Scottish 
minerals  are  bismuth,  manganese,  wolfram,  plum- 
bago, and  sine.  Marble  of  various  colours,  and 
susceptible  of  the  highest  polish,  is  to  be  found  in 
many  places.  Fine  statuary  marble  is  found  in 
Assynt  and  Blair  Gowrie,  in  Perthshire.  Fine 
black  marble  is  found  near  Fort  William,  and  is 
fretted  with  white,  like  lace-work ;  and  dark  brown, 
mixed  with  white,  occurs  in  Cambuslang  parish, 
Clydesdale.  Jasper  is  found  in  various  parts;  a 
curious  variety  is  presented  at  Arthur's  Seat,  and 
on  the  western  shore  of  Icolmkill  are  many  curious 
pebbles  of  various  descriptions.  FuUers-earth  is 
found  in  Kintyre;  and  it  is  supposed  that  there  is 
a  vast  mass  of  talc  in  the  mountains,  originating  in 
the  Findhorn  river,  as  large  pebbles  of  it  are 
sometimes  found  in  that  stream.  Agates,  garnets, 
and  Cornelians,  or  Scotch  rubies,  are  abundant, 
and  are  no  where  surpassed  in  beauty  and  variety. 
Chalcedony  is  found  in  Fife,  and  in  large  masses  on 
the  hill  near  Langholm,  and  is  equal  in  hardness 
and  water  to  the  Oriental.  Most  of  the  mountains 
belonging  to  the  Grampian  chain  are  granite.  Ac- 
cording to  Williams,  the  loffcy  Ben-nevis  is  one 
solid  mass  of  red  granite,  which  he  traced,  at  the 
base,  for  four  miles  along  the  course  of  a  rivulet. 
The  elevation  of  this  mass  he  computes  at  2,600 
feet,  and  above  it  are  stratified  rocks,  so  hard  and 
tough  that  wrought  iron  falls  short  of  them.  The 
granite  of  this  mountain  is  said  to  equal  the  Egyp- 
tian in  beauty.  From  Portsoy  to  Trouphead  are 
found  vast  masses  of  that  singular  kind  of  granite 
called  Moses*  tables,  which,  when  polished,  resem- 
bles Hebrew  characters,  on  a  white  ground. 
Whether  gems  and  precious  stones,  properly  so 
called,  are  found  in  Scotland,  is  yet  dubious, 
because  quarts  and  fluor  spar  assume  various  hues; 
and  what  are  called  sapphires,  rubies,  and  emeralds 
fidl  under  one  or  other  of  these  descriptions,  while 
the  real  gems  belong  to  the  argillaceous  class,  and 
when  minutely  examined,  consist  of  very  thin 
layers,  a  form  peculiar  to  the  argillaceous  dass. 
However  this  be,  what  are  called  sapphires  are 
found  in  different  places,  of  various  shades,  from  a 
deep  red  to  a  transparent  white,  and  equal  in  hard- 
ness to  the  Oriental.  The  topas  is  found  in  many 
of  the  Highland  mountains,  particularly  the  Cairn- 
gorm, and  in  Goatfell,  in  Arran;  they  are  generaDy 
called  Cairngorm  stones,  from  the  mountain  of  that 
name,  and  are  of  various  hues,  and  in  hexahedral 


crystals.  The  ruby  and  hyacinth  are  found  ne«r 
Ely,  in  Fifeshire,  but  of  inferior  lustre  and  small 
size.  Emeralds  are  found  in  several  places,  and 
amethysts  are  pretty  frequently  to  be  met  with, 
particularly  in  the  mountain  Lochnagaraid,  in 
Aberdeenshire ;  some  of  them  an  inch  in  diameter, 
of  a  good  colour,  and  worth  from  thirty  to  forty 
guineas  each.  Freestone  and  limestone  every 
where  abound.  Mineral  waters  are  numerous. 
The  chief  are  Aithrey,  Dumblane,  and  Pitcaithly, 
in  Perthshire;  Moffat  weUs,  in  the  south;  and 
Peterhead,  in  the  north. 

The  wild  animals  of  Scotland  are  the  fox,  the 
badger,  the  otter,  the  wild-cat,  the  hedgehog,  the 
stag,  the  wild  roe,  the  hare,  the  rabbit,  the  weasel, 
and  other  small  quadrupeds.  Formerly  Scotland 
was  also  the  abode  of  the  wolf,  the  beaver,  and 
the  wild  ox,  but  they  are  now  extinct,  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  latter  still  retained  in  the 
duke  of  Hamilton's  parks.  The  domestic  animals 
are  the  same  as  those  of  England;  but  the  native 
breed  of  black  cattle  and  sheep  is  considerably  dif- 
ferent, being  smaller  in  size  and  reputed  to  afford 
more  delicious  meat.  The  Galloway  and  Shetland 
ponies,  and  the  coUey,  or  true  shepherd's  dog,  of 
the  unmixed  breeds  are  peculiar  to  Scotland.  Nu- 
merous species  of  the  feathered  tribes  are  found 
here.  Pheasants  are  met  with  in  the  woody  dis- 
tricts, but  they  are  not  common:  that  beautiful 
bird  called  the  capercailzie,  or  cock  of  the  wood,  ia 
become  exceedingly  rare;  the  ptarmigan,  the  black 
cock,  and  the  grouse,  or  red  game,  are  abundant  on 
the  heathy  mountains;  and  in  the  low  grounds  are 
foimd  the  partridge,  plover,  snipe,  and  others  which 
affords  diversion  to  the  sportsman.  Most  of  the 
English  singing-birds  visit  Scotland,  except  the 
nightingale.  The  coasts  and  islands  are  frequented 
by  multitudes  of  aquatic  birds,  the  eggs  and  fea- 
thers of  some  species  of  which  are  articles  of  im- 
portance to  the  islanders  for  food  and  commerce. 
Among  these  sea-fowl  are  the  great  hawk,  larger 
than  a  common  goose;  the  gannet,  or  solan  goose, 
(Anger  Bemicla),  the  fulmer,  or  fulluroar,  a  kind 
of  gull,  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  oil  procured 
from  it;  the  lamhi,  or  guillemot;  the  falk,  or  razor- 
bill; the  buigir,  or  coultemeb;  the  wild  swan  (Cyg^ 
miiferuajt  the  tufted  duck,  {l^ligula  cristata) ;  the 
eider  duck,  so  &mous  for  its  light  down;  and  many 
kindred  species.  Here  also  are  found  various  kinds  of 
eagles,  falcons,  and  hawks.  The  Scottish  rivers 
and  lakes  abound  with  the  most  delicate  sorts  of 
fish ;  and  in  the  surrounding  seas  are  caught  great 
quantities  of  herrings,  mackerel,  sturgeon,  cod, 
haddocks,  whiting,  turbot,  skate,  and  other  edible 
fish;  and  among  those  which  are  taken  for  the 
sake  of  the  oil  which  they  furnish,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  sun-fish,  or  cearban.  Whales  are  some- 
times cast  ashore  on  the  Hebrides,  the  Orkneys, 
and  the  Shetland  Isles,  and  even  occasionally  ap- 
pear in  the  northern  bays  and  firths. 

AgrieuUvre. — Scotland  was  far  behind  England 
in  cultivation  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
Before  that  time,  and  for  a  considerable  period 
later,  farms  were  mostly  small,  and  tilled  in  a 
slovenly  manner,  with  hau-starved  horses,  four  of 
which  were  yoked  in  the  plough,  while  pxU  of 
each  farm  were  alternately  cultivated  or  letl  waste, 
upon  the  rude  plan  of  infield  and  outfield.  In  1723, 
Mr  Cockbom,  of  Ormiston,  East  Lothian,  to  whom 
the  agriculture  of  Scotland  is  much  indebted, 
formed  an  agricultural  society,  which  exerted  itself 
with  considerable  tueeess  in  introducing  cultivated 
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fcerlMge  and  tunupi,  as  well  as  in  improving  on  the 
former  metbode  of  culture;  but  the  society  was 
broken  up  by  the  commotions  attendant  on  the  re- 
bellion or  1745.  The  abragating  the  feudal  system 
in  1748,  and  the  reUudog  the  rigour  of  entails, 
matly  benefited  the  agriculture  of  Scotland.  The 
last  was  efiected  by  an  act  in  1770,  and  extended 
tbe  powers  of  proprietors,  in  so  far  as  regards  the 
improvement  of  their  estates  and  the  granting  of 
leasca.  It  was  now  found  beneficial  to  grant  long 
kases,  generally  of  nineteen  years,  which  greatly 
increaaed  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  tenants,  by 
rendering  them  secure  of  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
their  improvements.  A  great  stimulus  was  also 
given  to  farmers  by  the  rapid  rise  in  tbe  manufiK- 
tures  and  eommerce  of  the  country,  which  caused 
an  increased  circulation  of  money  and  an  advance 
of  price  on  grain.  The  fiv awrs  now  of  the  lowlands 
generally,  but  particularly  of  the  Lothians  and  the 
carse  of  Gowrie,  made  a  oomplete  reform  in  the 
whole  train  of  their  agricultural  operations.  They 
brought  extensive  tracts  of  common  and  waste 
onder  cultivation,  reduced  the  number  of  cattle, 
and  improved  the  breed;  cultivated  the  artificial 
grasses,  and  adopted  the  use  of  machinery,  of  which 
the  most  important,  the  threshing  machine,  was 
entirely  of  Scottish  inventkm.  In  the  mountainous 
diatricts,  also,  a  new  system  was  introduced.  The 
numerous  little  larms,  hitherto  held  by  tenants  or 
vaasals,  were  thrown  into  extensive  sheep  walks. 
This,  whether  profitable  to  the  proprietors  or  not, 
was  beart-breaking  to  a  brave  and  warm-hearted 
face,  who  were  forced  to  quit  their  native  glens,  to 
which  they  were  strongly  attached,  and  to  seek 
aupport  beyoMl  the  Atlantic. 

In  arable  husbandry,  the  farmers  of  Scotland 
BOW  greatly  anrpass  those  of  England ;  yet  owing 
to  the  mountainous  character  of  the  country,  the 
cultivated  lands  are  but  Umited.  Of  18,944,000 
acrca,  its  computed  extent  of  land,  only  5,043,000 
are  reported  as  ander  regular  cultivation.  The 
Board  of  AgricuHure,  in  their  report,  do  not  calcu- 
late more  than  1,800,000  acres  actually  under 
giain.  Of  these,  only  140,000  produce  wheat. 
Oats,  a  hardy  plsnt,  and  adapted  to  cold  climates, 
is  the  staple  produce:  it  covers  1,260,000  acres. 
Barley  occupies  280,000,  being  raised  chiefly  for 
distillation;  but  in  the  higher  districts,  it  is  not 
barley  proper,  but  that  ruder  species  called  bear  or 
big.  Flax  is  raised  in  some  of  the  higher  lands. 
Such  has  been  tiie  extent  and  value  of  the  agri- 
cultural  improvements  of  Scotland  within  the  last 
Inlf  century,  that  the  country  could  now  supply* 
ber  whole  popolatioa  vrith  food  without  importa- 
tion  of  corn,  while  the  exports  of  her  manufactured 
goods  pay  for  all  foreign  luxuries,  and  leave  a 
heavy  balance  in  her  favour.  What  is  remarkable, 
Scotland  both  exports  and  imports  nearly  the  same 
kind  of  grun,  utd,  deducting  the  one  from  the 
other,  it  appears  that  she  is  annually  indebted  to 
Engbnd  and  IreUnd  for  120,000  quarters  of  barley, 
and  180,000  of  oats,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
sends  these  countries  60,000  quarters  of  wheat. 
There  being  from  three  to  four  millions  of  bushels 
of  malt  made  yearly  in  Scotland,  chiefly  for  the 
whisky  distilleries,  the  great  demand  for  barley  is 
accounted  for.  See  the  articles  AgritmUur€  and 
Britmimi  also,  the  different  counties  of  Scotland, 
onder  their  proper  heads. 

MmmmfoctwrtB  and  Commerce The  commerce  of 

Scotland  was  considerable  in  the  reign  of  Robert  I., 
and  •erctnl  amngements  relative  to  the  trade  with 


Holland  and  Flanders  were  made  by  that  prince 
with  William,  earl  of  Holland.  In  1541,  Haxi- 
milian,  duke  of  Burgundy,  granted  to  the  Scots 
the  port  of  Campvere,  in  Zealand,  as  their  staple, 
with  ample  privileges,  under  the  especial  protection 
of  a  conservator.  An  extensive  trade  was  carried 
on  with  France  during  several  centuries :  but  this 
nearly  ceased  after  the  union  with  England.  From 
that  time  till  about  the  middle  of  the  Ihst  century, 
the  trade  of  Scotland  was  comparatively  inconsid- 
erable ;  but,  subsequently,  a  revival  took  place  of 
the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  country ;  an 
extensive  intercourse  was  carried  on  with  North 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  with  the  Euro- 
pean nations  in  general,  especially  with  the  Dutch, 
and  those  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic :  since  that 
period  the  exports  and  imports  have  more  than 
quadrupled* 

The  manufactures  of  Scotland  exhibit  great 
variety.  Flax  and  hemp  are  manufactured  into 
different  kinds  of  fabrics,  such  as  sheetings,  osna- 
burghs,  bagging,  and  canvass.  The  cotton  manu- 
factures have  been  carried,  by  means  of  machinery, 
to  a  great  degree  of  extent  and  perfection.  Mus- 
lins, brocades,  lappets  of  all  sorts,  imitation  shawls, 
gauzes,  spidered,  seeded,  and  numerous  species  of 
draw-loom,  cambrics,  shirtings,  sheetings,  stripes, 
checks,  pullicates,  ginghams,  Aawls,  ftc,  are  manu- 
foctured.  Cotton  is  also  made  iJSto  thread,  of 
which  large  quantities  are  exported.  Glasgow, 
Paisley,  and  the  surrounding  districta,  are  the  chief 
seats  of  the  cotton  manufiicture,  which  gives  em- 
ployment to  150,000  persons,  and  of  which  the 
annual  value  is  £6,000,000  sterling.  Calico-printing 
is  also  carried  to  a  great  extent.  The  great  iron- 
works established  in  Scotland  deserve  particular 
attention,  and  that  at  Carron,  near  Falkirk,  is  the 
largest  manufactory  in  Europe.  Ship-building  also 
forms  an  important  branch  of  national  industry; 
and  there  are  manufactories  of  glass  for  all  the  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  bottle,  window,  and  flint  glass;  also 
of  soap,  candles,  and  starch,  salt,  ftc.  There  are 
tanneries,  breweries,  and  distilleries,  and  almost  all 
articles  of  ordinary  use  are  manufactured  in  Scot- 
land. The  whole  manufacturing  product  is  esti- 
mated  to  exceed  in  value  £14,000,000  sterling 
(including  the  raw  materiid^,  employing  nearly 
800,000  persons.  The  different  fisheries  have 
been  prosecuted  with  great  industry  and  success. 
The  whale  fishery,  to  Davis's  straits  and  Greenland, 
employs  a  great  number  of  ships.  The  white 
fishery  is  also  prosecuted  with  great  induttrjr  along 
the  Moray  firth,  Shetland,  and  tiie  Western  islands, 
and  yields  profitable  returns.  The  herring  fishery 
is  carried  on  along  the  whole  coast  of  the  kingdom 
with  great  success,  as  is  also  the  salmon  fishery  in 
all  the  different  rivers.  From  the  ports  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  a  great  trsde  is  carried 
on  to  Holland,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  different 
states  on  the  Baltic.  This  trade  has  greatly 
increased  of  late  years.  The  imports  principally 
consist  of  flax,  hemp,  jram,  linen,  iron,  corn,  wood, 
tallow,  and  other  commodities  produced  in  these 
countries;  and,  in  return,  colonial  produce,  cotton 
goods,  and  other  manufactured  articles,  are  exported. 
The  chief  shipping  ports  are  Leith,  Dundee,  Ar- 
broath, Montrose,  Aberdeen,  Peterh«id,  Banff,  and 
Inverness.  The  trade  with  Spain,  Portu^,  and 
the  Mediterranean,  is  carried  on  from  Leith  and 
other  ports;  and  the  connexion  with  Canada  ex- 
tends to  all  the  most  considerable  towns  on  the 
east  coast  of  Scotland.    The  commerce  of  the  west 
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coast  centres  almost  entirely  in  the  Clyde,  which  is 
the  grand  emporium  of  the  American,  West  Indian, 
and  South  American  trade.  The  chief  shipping 
ports  on  this  coast  are  Glasgow,  Port-Glasgow, 
and  Greenock.  The  principal  canals — ^the  Cale- 
donian canal,  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal,  fcc — are 
described  in  the  article  Canalf  under  the  division 
CanaU  of  Great  Britain, 

The  mcrease  which  has  taken  place  in  recent 
times  in  the  trade  and  manufiurtures  of  Scotland, 
has  been  more  rapid  and  astonishing  than  is  observ- 
able in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  Looking  back  to 
the  year  1656,wefindthatthe  whole  vessels  belonging 
to  the  country  amounted  only  to  137,  carrying  5736 
tons.  Of  this  number,  Glasgow  had  no  more  than 
12,  of  a  burden  of  firom  12  to  150  tons.  At  the 
Union  in  1707,  the  shipping  of  Scotland  had  risen 
to  215  vessels,  carrying  14,485  tons.  In  1760,  the 
number  of  ships  employed  in  the  fisheries,  and  in 
foreign  and  coasting  trade,  amounted  to  999,  car- 
rying 53,913  tons;  and  in  1800,  the  shipping 
amounted  to  the  more  respectable  number  of  2415, 
carrying  171i728  tons,  and  employing  14,820  men. 

It  appears  by  a  parliamentary  paper,  that  in  1828, 
the  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  Scotland  under 
100  tons  was  2160,  and  the  number  above  100  tons 
963— total  3143,  the  total  amount  of  registered 
tonnage  of  which  was  300,836.  We  thus  find,  that 
from  the  Union  till  1828,  the  shipping  of  Scotland 
rose  from  215  to  3143  vessels,  being  a  multiplica- 
tion of  about  fourteen  and  a  half  times  within  the 
period  of  121  years.  By  a  table  in  the  parliamentary 
paper  it  also  appears  that  Aberdeen  owns  the  great- 
est amount  of  tonnage  of  any  port  in  Scotland.  Its 
tonnage  is  46,587,  that  of  Greenock  37,786,  Glas- 
gow 36,220,  Leith  26,107,and  Dundee  24,227.  But 
this  does  not  give  a  certain  idea  of  the  comparative 
amount  of  traiffic  carried  on  at  these  ports,  for  they 
employ  the  shipping  of  one  another,  and  freight  the 
vessels  of  inferior  ports.  In  1755,  the  imports  into 
Scotland,  in  round  numbers,  were  £465,411,  and 
the  exports  £535,576 :  in  1825,  the  imports  had 
increased  to  £4,994,304,  and  the  exports  to 
£5,842,269. 

It  was  some  years  ago  calculated  by  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  that  the  whole  amount  of  manufactures  in 
Scotland  annually  exceeded  in  value  £14,000,000 
sterling  including  the  price  of  the  raw  materials. 
The  value  of  the  mineral  productions,  such  as  coal, 
lime,  iron,  lead,  &c.,  he  calculated  at  £1,597,653, 
6s.  8d.  The  fisheries  he  reckoned  at  £1,300,000, 
and  the  gross  produce  of  land  at  £23,261,155,  10s. 
The  rise  in  the  amount  of  population  in  Scotland, 
though  steadilv  progressive  since  the  Union,  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  trade  and  manufac- 
tures ;  consequently  the  present  population  must 
be  much  more  wealthy  than  their  predecessors  120 
years  since.  In  1700,  the  population  of  Scotland 
was  1,048,000,  and  in  1821  it  was  2,093,000,  hav- 
ing taken  121  years  to  double  itself;  but,  perhaps, 
great  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  emigration 
which  has  constantly  been  going  on  into  England, 
and  latterly  America.  In  1831,  the  population  was 
2,365,807.  For  more  minute  details  regarding  the 
commerce  and  manufiurtures  of  the  country,  see  the 
articles  Cotton  Mttnufacture and  Iron  Manufacture: 
also  the  articles  Britain^  Gkuffow,  Paisley,  Green- 
ock, Dundee,  fcc. 

Political  ConttituHon, — The  ancient  constitution 
of  the  Scottish  government  is  involved  in  doubt  and 
obscurity ;  and  the  respective  limits  of  the  royal 
power  and  that  of  the  Highland  chie&  and  barons 


seem  to  have  been  so  various  and  uncertain  as  to' 
render  it  probable  that  they  were  liable  to  the  in*, 
fluence  of  accidental  circumstances.  Much  de- 
pended on  the  personal  character  of  those  in  autho- 
rity. It  was  ever  the  policy  of  the  wisest  Scottish 
kings  to  restrict  the  authority  of  their  nobles,  and 
though  the  struggles  thus  occasioned  were  the 
cause  of  much  muery  and  bloodshed,  yet  this  course 
was  rendered  necessary  by  the  dangerous  ambition 
and  ruthless  tyranny  of  the  nobles,  who  often  threat- 
ened to  overthrow  the  monarchy,  and  severely  op- 
pressed their  vassals.  In  the  conflicts  for  power, 
some  of  the  kings  perished  by  the  hand  of  violence, 
and  many  of  the  turbulent  barons  became  the  vic- 
tims of  tiieir  own  conspiracies,  or  the  treachery  of 
others,  and  their  order  was  thinned  by.  proscrip- 
tions,  assassinations,  and  judicial  executions.  These 
internal  commotions,  however,  ultimately  freed  the 
sovereigns  from  the  overwhelming  influence  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  restraining  the  spirit  of  feudal  op- 
pression, made  way  for  the  introduction  of  order, 
just  laws,  and  a  more  tranquil  administration  of  go- 
vernment. The  parliament  of  Scotland  anciently 
comprised  all  who  held  any  portion  of  land,  however 
small,  from  the  crown,  by  tenure  of  military  ser- 
vice, till  the  reign  of  James  I.,  when  the  small 
barons  or  freeholders  were  excused  from  attendance 
in  person,  "  two  or  more  wise  men  "  being  deputed 
from  each  county  in  proportion  to  its  sijce.  It  re- 
gulated the  periods  of  its  meeting  and  adjournment, 
and  the  formation  of  committees  to  superintend  the 
administration  when  the  sessions  were  included. 
Its  powers  extended  to  the  executive  depart- 
ments, as  the  appropriation  of  public  money,  and 
the  appointment  of  treasurers  of  the  exchequer,  the 
levying  of  troops,  and  nomination  of  commanders, 
the  sending  of  ambassadors  to  foreign  states,  and 
the  appointment  of  judges  and  officers  of  state. 
Parliament  could  restrain  grants  from  the  crown,  or . 
alienate  portions  of  the  royal  demesne ;  and  it  as- 
sumed the  right  of  bestowing  pardons  on  criminals. 
The  king  did  not  possess  even  a  negative  authority 
over  the  proceedings  of  this  assembly,  without 
whose  concurrence  he  could  neither  dedare  war, 
make  peace,  nor  transact  the  most  important  aflTairs 
of  the  nation;  and  even  so  late  as  the  reign  of 
James  IV.,  the  parliain^nt  pointed  out  to  that  nuK 
narch  his  duty  as  the  first  servant  of  the  people. 
But  the  supreme  power,  though  thus  nominally  resi- 
dent in  the  parliament,  was  virtually  in  the  king, 
who  by  his  influence  often  entirely  controlled  its 
proceedings.  The  parliament  in  the  whole  con- 
"sisted  of  three  estates,  the  nobility,  the  dignified 
clergy,  and  the  lesser  barons,  or  representatives  cf 
shires  and  burghs.  The  patronage  of  benefices  gave 
the  king  a  complete  influence  over  the  churchmen^ 
whose  numbers  were  equal  to  those  of  the  lay 
nobles,  and  among  the  commons  a  majority  might 
generally  be  found  who  were  dependents  of  the  sove- 
reign. Every  measure  brought  before  parliament 
was  previously  prepared  by  a  committee,  styled  the 
lords  of  the  articles,  chosen  from  each  of  the  three 
orders,  and  these  by  the  mode  of  their  election 
were  in  eflTect  little  better  than  royal  nominees. 
This  institution  seems  to  have  been  introduced  gr&. 
dually,  and  it  is  not  certain  when  or  in  what  man- 
ner it  originated,  but  there  are  traces  of  the  exis- 
tence of  such  a  committee  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  James  I.  Before  the  Union  there 
were  four  great  officers  of  state;  the  lord  high 
chancellor,  the  high  treasurer,  the  lord  privy  seal, 
and  the  secretary ;  and  there  were  also  .four  lessee 
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the  lord  clerk  register^  the  lord  advocate, 
the  treasurer  depute,  and  the  justice  derk ;  all 
which  ofllcers,  in  virtue  of  their  offices,  had  seats  in 
the  Scottish  parliaments.  Since  the  Union  none  of 
thoae  officers  are  retained  except  the  lord  privy 
seal,  lord  derk  register,  lord  advocate,  and  justice 
dark.  The  great  officers  of  the  crown  were,  the 
lord  high  chamberlain,  lord  high  constable,  lord  high 
'»£  and  lord  marshal,  the  royal  standard 
r,  the  lord  justice  general,  and  the  lord  chief 
I  of  the  exchequer.  There  ¥rere  besides  many 
other  officers,  both  of  the  crown  and  state,  now  ex- 
tinct.  The  office  of  lyon  king  at  arms,  or  grand 
herald  of  Scotland,  is  still  retained.  This  officer, 
fonnerly  vested  vnth  great  splendour  and  import- 
aaee,  used  to  be  crowned  in  parliament  with  a 
golden  drde,  and  he  was  armed  with  the  authority 
of  the  dvil  law.  Previously  to  the  era  of  the  revo- 
lution, the  privy  council  of  Scotland  assumed  in. 
qmaitorial  powers,  and  even  torture  was  adminis- 
tered  under  the  nnction  of  its  authority ;  but  it  is 
BOW  entirely  mei^^  in  the  privy  council  of  Great 
Britain.  The  number  of  peers  in  the  Scottish  par- 
liaaent  was  latterly  160,  and  of  Commons  155. 
The  latter  were  dirided  into  members  or  com- 
(as  they  were  called)  for  shires  and 
d  all  tat  in  one  house,  and  voted  promis- 
euooaly. 

At  the  union  of  the  kingdoms,  the  political  system 
of  Scotland  was  almost  entirely  incorporated  with 
thnt  of  England.  The  representation  allowed  to 
Seotland  was  extremely  snull.  It  consisted,  for  the 
honse  of  commons,  or  forty-five  members,  fifteen 
from  the  burghs  and  thirty  Irom  the  counties.  The 
buiphs,  however,  amounting  by  the  andent  consti- 
tution  to  sixty-six,  were  divided  into  classes  of  four 
or  five,  one  member  bdng  returned  by  the  majority 
of  eadi  dass.  Edinburgh  slone  returned  one  mem- 
her.  The  members  were  elected  not  by  the  inha- 
bitants as  burgesses,  but  by  the  magistrates,  who 
tbtnttclves  were  appointed  chiefly  by  their  prede- 
reaaort  in  office;  thus  constituting  close  burghs, 
in  which  a  puty  once  obtaining  a  majority,  might 
retain  it  for  any  length  of  time,  with  little  regard 
to  the  wishes  of  their  fellow-dtisens.  In  county 
eloctioBS,  the  right  of  voting  was  attached  to  the 
poaaesaion  of  lands  held  immediately  of  the  crown, 
and  of  the  valued  rent  of  £400  Scots.  But  the 
fendal  superiority  which  entitled  to  vote  was  sepa- 
raUe  from  the  actual  possession  of  the  property. 
The  original  proprietor,  who,  perhaps,  had  a  num- 
ber «f  these  votes  on  his  estate,  might  either  sell  or 
diatribate  them  among  his  friends,  so  as  to  multiply 
hia  own  elective  influenee.  The  fi^eholders  of 
8oodand  amounted  to  not  quite  3000,  of  whom  a 
certain  number,  for  the  reason  stated,  had  no  real 
pmpeity  in  land.  The  peers  of  Scotland  are  repre- 
sented by  sixteen  of  their  number,  elected  at  the 
comeneement  of  each  parliament  There  are  be- 
udca  abont  thirty-five  who  are  British  peers,  and 
who  sH  in  their  own  personal  right. 

By  the  reform  bill  of  18S2,  the  representatives 
of  Scotland  were  increased  to  only  fifty-three,  not- 
wichatandxng  the  immense  strides  the  oount^^  had 
nnde  in  wealth  and  political  importance  since  the 
UaioB.  The  representatives  are  thirty  for  coun- 
ties, and  twenty-three  for  dties  and  bui^s.  (See 
n  table  in  the  article  Britain  for  a  list  of  the 
fetnrning  counties  and  burghs,  and  thehr  eonstitu- 
endes.)  The  representatives  for  burghs  are  re- 
tniBod,  not  aa  formerly,  by  the  town  councils,  but 
by  tftry  inhabitant  paying  rent  to  the  valoe  of  £10 


and  upwards,  and  by  proprietors  to  the  same  amount. 
The  power  of  voting  in  counties,  too,  is  attached, 
not  to  feudal  superiorities,  that  were  often  ficti- 
tiou8,but  to  the  possession  of  actual  property  yielding 
£10  yearly  rent,  or  to  the  occupying  of  lands  or 
tenements  at  a  rent  of  not  less  than  £50  per  annum. 
Revenue. — The  revenue  drawn  from  Scotland, 
taking  its  population  and  the  expense  of  its  govern- 
ment into  account,  exceeds  that  of  England  or  Ire- 
land. (See  the  artides  Britain  and  England,)  For- 
merly the  revenue  of  Scotland  was  collected  sepa- 
rately  from  that  of  England ;  but,  under  recent 
regulations,  the  whole  has  been  placed  under  the 
direction  of  boards  resident  in  London,  and  .the 
systems  have  been  in  a  great  measure  incorporated 
together.     In  the  year  ending  5th  Jan.  1631, 

The  Seottlih  Exdae  was.  .  .  £2395.490 
CustoBtt,  .  .  .  1467.000 
Stamps.  ....  696,000 
AMCwedTuei,.  .  S&3,000 
FostOfBoe.    .    .    .    aoi.000 


£4,771,4M) 

Nothing  demonstrates  the  peacefol  and  prosperous 
state  of  Scotland,  in  comparison  with  the  uidiappy 
state  of  Ireland,  more  fordbly  than  a  glance  at  thdr 
several  revenues  and  expences.  The  revenue  of  Ire- 
land in  1828  was  £4,685,642,  coUected  at  an 
expense  of  £13,  16s.  Sd.  per  cent.;  that  of  Scot- 
land, containing  not  one-third  of  the  inhabitants, 
was  £4,627,340,  coUected  at  an  expense  of  £6,78.3d. 
per  cent.  In  1830  the  cost  of  judidal  establish- 
ments alone  in  IreUmd  was  £600,000.  In  Scotland 
in  the  same  year,  the  total  expense  was  only 
£150,251.  In  ten  years,  1823  to  1633,  IreUmd  re- 
ceived  of  public  money,  no  less  than  £3,170,130; 
Scotland  only  £256,922,  or  the  fifteenth  part  of 
the  money.  The  sneers,  which  we  so  often  hear 
about  the  poverty  and  rapadty  of  Scotland,  can 
scarcely  be  repeated  before  such  facts  as  these. 

Juruprudence. — The  laws  of  Scotland  are  founded 
on  a  very  andent  book,  entitled  the  Regiam  Ma- 
jestatem,  which  again  is  founded  on  the  Roman  law. 
Regarding  the  authorship  and  age  of  this  book, 
there  has  been  much  dispute.  Some  assert  it  to 
have  been  compiled  by  order  of  David  I.  of  Scot- 
land, and  others  by  order  of  Edward  L  of  England, 
with  the  view  of  assimilating  the  Scotch  with  the 
English  law.  The  Regiam  Majestatem  was  the  only 
written  law  of  the  kingdom,  until  James  I.  at- 
tempted to  superadd  the  enactments  of  parliament. 
These  enactments,  though  ultimately  the  cause  of 
superseding  the  Regiam^  were  formed  on  the  model 
of  that  work,  and  thus  the  prindples  of  the  Roman 
law  formed  the  bases  on  wUch  almost  all  Scottish 
munidpal  law  is  built.  Upon  the  distinctive  cha- 
racter of  the  Scottish  system  of  jurisprudence,  it  is 
impossible  to  enter  in  a  limited  section  like  this. 
We  can  only  refer  to  the  works  of  Mackenzie,  Ers- 
kine.  Stair,  Hume,  Bell,  and  other  Scottbh  lawyers, 
who  have  all  written  luminously  on  the  subject, 
and  by  their  works  simplified  an  otherwise  com- 
plex judidal  code. 

The  supreme  dvfl  court  of  Scotland,  is  the  court 
of  session  or  college  of  justice,  established  by 
James  V.  in  1532,  to  supply  the  place  of  an  ambu- 
latory committee  of  parluunent,  odled  the  lords  of 
council  and  session.  It  consisted  of  fourteen  judges 
and  a  president;  but  in  1807,  for  the  despatch  of 
business,  the  court  was  dirided  into  two  chambers, 
the  one  consisting  of  eight,  and  the  other  of  seven 
judges.  These  have  been  recently  reduced  to  six 
and  seven,  making  the  whole  in  number  thirteen. 
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There  lies  tn  appeal,  in  every  dvil  case,  from  the 
court  of  session  to  the  house  of  lords,  whose 
judgment  is  supposed  to  be  generally  guided  by 
the  opinion  of  the  lord  chancellor.  In  1815,  trial 
by  jury,  in  dvU  cases,  was  introduced,  and  con- 
ducted before  a  separate  court,  called  the  jury 
court,  presided  by  a  lord  chief  commissioner. 
This,  too,  has  been  recently  abolished,  and  these 
trials  are  now  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the 
court  of  session.  The  court  of  exchequer,  which 
consisted  once  of  five  barons,  was  first  reduced  to 
three,  and  is  now  abolished;  one  lord  of  session  is 
to  devote  one  day  of  the  week  to  the  trial  of  causes 
belonging  to  its  jurisdiction.  The  consistory  and 
the  admiralty  courts  have  been  abolished,  and  their 
j  urisdiction  transferred  to  the  court  of  session.  All 
these  changes  have  sadly  dimmed  the  juridical  glories 
of  Edinburgh,  and  tended  to  wound  the  national 
feeling,  considering  that  they  were  accompanied  by 
no  corresponding  change  in  the  courts  of  the  sister 
capitals,  some  of  which  lay  much  more  open  to  re- 
form or  more  worthy  of  extinction. 

The  high  court  of  justiciary  is  the  supreme 
criminal  court  in  Scotland.  It  consists  of  six 
judges,  who  are  also  lords  of  session,  the  lord 
justice  clerk  presiding.  Of  the  court  sitting  in 
Edinburgh  three  are  a  quorum.  On  the  circuits, 
two  judges  travel  together,  but  one  can  sit  alone. 
Circuit  courts  are  held  in  all  the  districts  twice  a 
year,  except  in  Glasgow,  which  has  now  three 
circuit  courts  a  year.  The  trials  are  by  jury.  The 
jury's  number  is  fifUen;  a  majority  decide  the 
verdict.  There  is  no  appeal  firom  the  court  of 
justidary  to  any  other  tribunal. 

Sheriffs  of  counties  are  competent  to  try  house- 
breaking, theft,  and  other  minor  crimes,  but  neither 
treason,  robbery,  rape,  murder,  nor  fire-raising. 
They  cannot  transport,  but  may  try  capitally,  a 
power  now  never  exerdsed.  Justices  of  the  peace 
have  a  criminal  jurisdiction  in  riots,  breaches  of  the 
peace,  poaching,  &c. 

The  hrd  advoeatt  is  virtually  the  minister  of  the 
crown  for  Scotland.  He  is  the  public  prosecutor 
of  all  crimes  combg  before  the  court  of  justiciary. 
The  toUeilor  oeneral  is  virtually  the  lord  advocate's 
coadjutor  and  substitute.  The  lord  advocate  has 
three  deputies,  oiled  advaeattM  depute,  who  act 
under  him  with  full  powers.  The  Scottish  bar  is 
called  the  faculty  of  adooeatee,  who  have  an  exdu- 
dve  right  to  practise  in  the  supreme  court.  The 
writer*  to  the  eignet  are  the  first  order  of  attomies 
in  Scotland.  They  have  the  sole  right  to  use  the 
royal  signet  in  writs.  There  are  also  adidton 
before  the  tmpreme  court,  and  inferior  courts  have 
thdr  own  procurators  or  solidtors. 

Language, — The  Gaelic  or  Eru  (that  is,  IrieK) 
is  spoken  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  particularly 
in  the  Hebrides  and  the  western  and  inland  parts  of 
Argyle,  Inverness,  Ross,  and  Sutherland.  English, 
however,  is  now  very  generally  understood  through- 
out the  Highlands,  and  threatens,  indeed,  ultimately 
to  supplant  the  original  language — a  circumstance 
which,  however  unavoidable,  is  not  to  be  viewed 
without  regret,  when  we  consider  the  high  anti- 
quity of  the  Celtic  tongue,  and  that  here  is  the 
last  stronghold  where  it  is  to  be  found  in  compara- 
tive purity. 

Throu^ottt  the  Lowlands,  a  mixture  of  Scotdi 
■ad  English  is  spoken.  The  Eng^  is  universally 
itBderttood,  and  is  generally  kept  by  in  good  society ; 
7«t  no  Scotsman  of  sense  disdains  to  draw  oceasion- 
auly,  la  coBvefiatioB,  on  the  rich  itorea  of  his  mother 


tongue.  It  is  disputed  whether  the  Scotch  be  really 
a  distinct  language,  or  merely  a  corruption  of  the 
English  or  Anglo-Saxon.  Dr  Jamieson,  wh9  hw 
examined  this  subject  with  great  learning  and  in- 
dustry, contends  that  the  language  of  the  lowlands 
of  Scotland  is  as  much  a  separate  language  as  the 
English,  and  that  its  basis,  like  that  of  the  English, 
is  Teutonic,  with  a  strong  mixture  of  Gaelic  or 
French.  To  establish  this  point,  he  endeavour*  ta 
prove  that  the  Picts  were  a  Teutonic  race,  who  in- 
vaded Scotland  about  the  same  time  that  England 
was  overrun  by  the  Anglo-Saxons.  They  colo- 
nised, he  concdves>  the  whole  of  the  low  country, 
while  the  Gaelic  population,  like  the  Welsh,  sought 
for  refuge  amid  the  ftstnesses  of  their  mountains* 
He  corroborates  these  views  by  facts  drawn  from 
history,  and  considets  that  no  other  satisfJKtory 
account  can  be  given  of  the  introduction  of  the 
common  language  into  Scotland. 

Without  insbting  that  the  Scotdi  is  a  distinct 
language  independnit  of  the  English,  we  conceive 
that  it  would  be  doing  it  injustice  to  call  it  either 
a  dialect  of  the  English  or  a  corruption  of  the 
English.  No  dialect  ever  abounded  with  so  Odany 
words  independent  of  its  original — no  mere  dialect 
was  ever  capable  of  rising  above  the  vulgar,  like 
the  Scotch,  into  the  plaintive,  the  tender,  the  su- 
blime. As  to  its  being  a  corruption  of  the  English, 
some  mistake  may  arise  here  from  confounding 
Scotticisms  with  Scotch  words.  To  say,  ''sit  inla 
the  fire,"  for  "  sit  near  the  fire,"  is  a  Scottidsin 
and  a  corruption  of  English;  but  to  use  the  word 
iMgle,  instead  oH  firep  is  not  to  corrupt  the  English, 
or  commit  a  Scottidsm,  but  is  simply  to  use  • 
Scotch  word,  whidi  has  as  good  a  right  to  be  heard 
as  its  English  counterpart.  This  distinction  is  so 
little  attended  to,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  vee,. 
in  English  grammaitk  "lists  of  Scottidsms^*'  in 
which  you  often  find,  not  Soottidsms,  but  mere 
Scotch  words,  an  absurdity  whidi,  if  carried  out 
with  consistency,  would  embrace  the  whole  of  Dr 
Jamieson's  dictionary,  in  four  quarto  volumes,  in- 
duding  supplement. 

The  Scottish  language  is  characterised  by  copious- 
ness and  power  of  expression.  Its  copiousness  is 
manifest  from  the  number  of  terms  it  possesses  to 
express  the  same  thing  under  the  minutest  shadea 
of  difference,  and  its  power  appears  from  the  num- 
ber of  single  words  it  contains,  which  individually 
convey  an  extent  and  energy  of  meaning  that  most 
modem  languages  can  but  imperfectly  truislate  even 
by  a  drcumlocution.  From  its  disposition  to  throw 
out  consonants,  and  produce  a  concourse  of  vowels, 
it  is  eminently  fitted  for  the  melodious  and  pathetic : 
while  the  native  strength  of  its  character  renders 
it,  when  necessary,  powerful  in  the  humorous,  and 
terrible  in  the  sarcastic. 

Literature. — Scotland  has  long  been  distinguished 
for  the  prominent  place  she  has  taken  in  almost 
every  department  of  literature.  Even  in  semi^bar- 
barous  times,  she  cultivated  the  muses  with  suc- 
cess. Thomas  the  Rhymer  (see  Bhymer}  stands 
first,  in  point  of  time,  on  the  list  of  old  Scottish 
poets,  and  even  preceded,  by  a  hundred  years,  any 
English  poet  whose  works  are  extant.  John  Bar- 
bour, the  author  of  the  Bruce,  was  no  unworthy 
contemporary  of  the  great  Chaucer.  About  the 
same  time  flourished  Andrew  Wynton,  a  rhyming 
chronider ;  and  somewhat  later,  Henry  the  mins- 
trel  celebrated  the  deeds  of  Wallaee  in  a  style  of 
elegance,  from  which  the  modem  versions  of  his 
worka  have  sadly  departed.    Janet  L,  who  reigned 
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In  the  ewrly  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  has  left 
in  hie  **  Quair,"  or  Book^  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
hia  poetical  taJenta.  Farther  down,  we  come  to 
Dnnhar,  undoubtedly  the  greatest  of  old  Scottish 
poets;  and  among  his  contemporaries  we  have  Hen- 
ryaoD,  Kennedy,  and  others  of  merit.  Gavin  Dou- 
glaa»  Sir  David  Lindsay,  Bellenden,  Alexander  Scot, 
Alexander  Montgomery,  all  follow  in  succession, 
ttvtti  we  reach  Idng  James  the  VL,  himself  no  mean 
^  prentice  "  in  the  art  of  poetry. 

Afler  king  James*  accession  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, Latin  and  English  verses  were  chiefly  culti- 
vated in  Scotland,  until  AUan  Ramsay  arose,  and 
restored  to  new  and  vigorous  life  the  muse  of  his 
eoiiatry.  Fergusson,  Bums,  Hector  Macneil,  and 
James  Hogg,  dose,  for  the  present,  the  list  of  the 
more  prominent  names  of  those  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  Scottish  verse.  But  in  other 
strains  beyond  the  vernacular  tongue  have  Scots- 
aaen  been  eminent.  In  Latin  verse  Buchanan  has 
fooad  no  equal  in  modem  times ;  nor  has  Arthur 
Johnston  been  greatly  surpassed ;  while  the  publi- 
calion  of  the  DtHcue  Poetttnm  Scotontm,  a  collec- 
tion of  Latin  poems  by  various  Scottish  gentlemen, 
reftects  great  credit  on  the  learned  taste  of  Scotland 
during  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  English  poetry,  Scotland  can  name  Drammond 
of  Hawthonden,  Thomson,  Mallet,  Armstrong,  Ar- 
Imthnot,  Miekle,  Beattie,  Bhur,  John  Home,  Scott, 
Campbell,  and  many  others  of  minor  note.  In  his- 
tory she  has  a  bright  galaxy — Buchanan,  Burnett, 
Spotiswood,  Hume,  Robertson,  Ferguson,  Dr 
Bcnry,  Stuart,  Laing.  In  philosophical  and  meta- 
physical disqoisition—Hume,  Smith,  Reid,  Beattie, 
Oswald,  Campbell,  Lord  Kames,  Lord  Monboddo, 
Dugald  Stewart,  Thomas  Brown,  Sir  James  Mack- 
iatQah.  In  mathematical  and  physical  science  and 
the  practical  arts — Napier  of  Merchiston,  the  Gre- 
fories,  Maclanrin,  Stone,  Simson,  Black,  Hutton, 
BobiaQB,  Playfidr,  Ivory,  Leslie,  James  Watt,  Mur- 
doch, Rcmiie,  Telford.  In  medicine  and  anatomy 
— Pitcttro,  Arbttthnot,  Munro,  Duncan,  Cullen,  the 
Hunters,  Gregory,  Brown,  BaUlie.  In  antiquities 
— bmcs.  Lord  Hailes,  Geddes,  Sibbald,  Pinkerton, 
Geofge  Chalmers.  In  fictitious  composition — Smol- 
lett, Moore,  Mackenzie,  Gait,  and  «•  last,  not  least," 
but  greatest,  Sim  Waltik  Scott. 

Such  are  some  of  the  names  that  have  occurred 
to  US,  almost  at  random,  as  belonging  to  Scotland ; 
and  merely  to  name  them  is  all  that  the  limits  of  this 
little  section  afford.  But  it  is  sufficient  to  excite 
uurprtse,  that  so  brilliant  a  list  could  be  produced 
out  of  so  oomparatively  small  a  population — a  sur- 
priac  which  mil  be  increased,  when  it  is  considered 
what  a  poor,  distracted,  and  most  unfortunate  coun- 
try Scotland  was  for  many  hundred  years,  during 
the  whole  reign  of  the  Stuarts — (her  history  being 
uloMst  one  continued  series  of  misfortunes) — snd 
that  it  is  only  from  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
that  she  can  date  the  beginning  of  her  prosperity. 

Soeiml  State "  There  is  no  European  nation,'* 

aays  Sir  Walter  Scott,  «  which,  within  the  course 
of  half  a  century,  or  littie  more,  has  undergone  so 
conplete  a  change  as  the  kingdom  of  Scotland. 
The  effects  of  the  insurrection  of  1745,--the  des- 
tructioa  of  the  pattiardiial  power  of  the  Highland 
chiefr, — ^tiie  abolition  of  the  heritable  jurisdictions 
of  the  Lowland  nobility  and  barons, — ^the  total 
eradication  of  the  Jacobite  party,  which,  averse  to 
intcruiingle  with  the  English,  or  adopt  their  cua- 
toos,  long  continued  to  pride  themselves  upon 
maintaining  ancient  Scottish  manners  and  custofps. 


— commenced  this  innovation.  The  gradual  influx 
of  wealth,  and  extension  of  commerce,  have  since 
united  to  render  the  present  people  of  Scotland  a 
class  of  beings  as  different  from  their  grand&thers, 
as  the  existing  English  are  from  those  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time."  It  is  the  common  practice  to 
attribute  every  beneficial  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  Sc^^tUmd  to  its  Union  with  England ;  but 
a  mere  union  would  have  been  of  little  avail,  had 
Scotland  not  possessed  in  itself  the  germs  of  future 
prosperity  in  the  excellency  of  many  of  its  native 
institutions,  and  the  enterprising  character  of  its 
people.  Among  the  institutions  peculiar  to  the 
country  may  be  mentioned  its  Banking  establish- 
ments (see  Banks^  and  its  Parochial  Sdiools.  To 
the  system  of  banxing  adopted  in  Scotland,  parti- 
cularly cash  credit  accounts,  the  country  owes  much 
of  its  commerdal  success.  **  Looking  back,"  says 
an  intelligent  writer,  in  a  popukr  miscellany,  "  on 
the  low  condition  of  this  northern  kingdom,  for 
many  years  after  the  Union,  and  remembering  the 
character  of  the  soil  and  climate,  it  is  obvious,  that, 
but  for  the  help  thrown  out  by  banks  to  agricultur- 
ists and  artizans,  the  country — scarcely  cheered  by 
English  capital — ^must  have  continued  long  in  a 
witiiering  and  gloomy  condition.  It  required  at 
that  period  little  else  than  the  temporary  aid  of 
money  loans  to  commence  its  career  of  prosperity, 
or  to  give  the  first  impetus  towards  improvement. 
In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  the  precious  metals, 
the  dissemination  of  paper  as  the  representative  of 
that  species  of  nationsl  wealth,  which,  from  its  na- 
ture, was  not  susceptible  of  being  put  in  drcula- 
tion,  was  one  of  the  most  creditable,  and  eventually 
the  most  successful,  devices  ever  fallen  upon  by 
any  people  to  better  their  circumstances.  It  was 
not  without  much  trouble  and  a  lapse  of  many  years, 
that  the  system  put  in  operation  was  perfected ;  but 
when  the  law  at  length  interposed  to  secure  the 
public,  as  well  aa  the  bankers,  from  contingent  ex- 
cesses, and  defined  the  powers  of  lenders  and  bor- 
rowers, the  triumph  of  the  Scottish  bank  notes  was 
complete." 

While  the  bsnking  establishments  of  Scotland 
have  done  much  in  dierishing  and  stimulating  the 
commercial  spirit  of  the  country,  parochial  schools 
have  been  of  still  more  advantage  in  pladng  within 
the  power  of  the  poorest  inhabitant  the  means  of 
instruction.  Hence  the  peasantry  and  artizans  of 
Scotland  are  generally  distinguished  above  those  of 
other  countries  for  intelligence  and  moral  deport- 
ment. It  is  rare,  indeed,  to  find  a  native  of  the  Low- 
lands of  Scotland  (at  least  of  Scottish  parents)  who 
cannot  read,  write,  and  count.  But  even  beyond 
this  humble  department  of  education,  Scotland  has 
advantages  possessed  by  few  other  countries.  Her 
Universities  (four  in  number,  St  Andrews,  Glas- 
gow, Aberdeen,  and  Edinburgh),  are  not  conducted 
on  the  exclusive  and  expensive  scale  of  those  of 
England,  but  are  so  constituted  that  persons  of  very 
moderate  means  may  enter  them.  Thus  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  the  people  of  Scotland  receive 
a  college  education  than  in  England. 

Li  their  habits  and  manners,  the  people  of  Scot- 
land are  gradually  approximating  to  those  of  Eng- 
land. The  frequent  intercourse  that  now  exists 
between  the  two  nations,  as  well  as  a  unity  of  in- 
terests and  pursuits,  necessarily  leads  to  this.  The 
Scotch  are  still,  however,  as  formerly,  more  tem- 
perate in  their  diet,  and  less  temperate  in  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  than  the  Eng^sh.  In  domestic  deaii- 
linessy  also,  the  former  have  still  much  to  learn 
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from  the  latter,  although  Scotland  has  made  great 
improvements  in  that  respect  within  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  it  is  only  in  the  lower  walks  of  life  that 
any  great  distinction  can  now  he  drawn  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  dress  and  household  furniture,  the  Scot- 
tish peasant  and  artizan  are  much  better  provided 
than  the  English. 

The  people  of  Scotland  have  long  been  noted  for 
their  intelligence,  moral  worth,  and  industry :  and 
the  success  of  a  Scotchman  in  a  foreign  land  has 
almost  become  proverbial.  Yet  the  Scotchman  is 
frequently  accused  of  cunning  and  subserviency  in 
forwarding  his  fortunes.  The  booing  spirit  of  Sir 
Archy  M*Sycophant  is  often  laid  to  his  charge. 
Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this,  in  individual 
cases,  the  accusation,  in  general,  is  clearly  the  re- 
sult of  chagrin  or  envy  at  moral  or  mentsd  superi- 
ority. As  a  nation,  at  least,  Scotland  has  shown 
nothing  of  the  booking  spirit.  In  the  wars  of  inde- 
pendence, EngUnd  found  her  sufficiently  inflexible. 
At  the  Reformation,  she  was  the  first  to  draw  the 
sword,  and  did  not,  like  her  neighbour,  put  off  and 
on  the  new  religion  at  the  bidding  of  her  monarch. 
During  the  endeavour  to  establish  episcopacy  in  the 
land,  the  people  showed  little  disposition  to  booing, 
when  they  took  up  their  testament  in  the  wilderness, 
and  periled  all — ^peace,  domestic  comfort,  goods,  life 
— for  the  sake  of  an  abstract  principle.  When  the 
Stuart  family  was  exiled  and  in  misfortune,  the 
Scotch  Jacobites  were  not  the  first  to  worship  the 
star  in  the  ascendant,  but  displayed  a  devotedness 
and  fidelity  to  their  fallen  prince,  which  we  in  vain 
look  for  among  the  Jacobites  of  Enghind.  The 
Scottish  nation,  in  short,  has  throughout  her  whole 
history  displayed  the  reverse  of  that  flexibility  and 
prudence  which  is  commonly  attributed  to  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  country,  and  which  is  supposed  to 
form  one  of  their  distinguishing  characteristics. 
Perhaps  it  may  be,  that  the  grave  demeanour  and 
slow  enunciation  of  the  Scotch,  may  have  led 
strangers  to  over-estimate  their  caution  ;  for  under 
a  sober  exterior,  it  is  certain  the  Scotchman  che- 
rishes ardent  and  impetuous  passions ;  and  in  all  the 
social  relations  of  life — ^in  warmth  of  feeling,  in 
profuse  hospitality,  and  in  strong  attachments  to 
kindred  and  friends — he  assimilates  more  to  the 
character  of  his  Celtic  brethren,  the  Irish,  than  his 
Saxon  brethren,  the  English 

Population — In  the  article  Britain,  will  be  found 
Tables  of  the  Population  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
We  need  only  here  subjoin  the  following  summary 
of  the  population  of  Scotland  from  the  year  1700 
to  1S31 : 
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SCOTT,  Michael;  a  celebrated  Scottish  phi* 
losopher,  and  reputed  magician,  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  He  made  an  early  progress  in  the  lan- 
guages and  the  mathematics,  and,  afker  redding  in 
France  some  years,  repaired  to  Germany,  and  ap- 
plied closely  to  the  study  of  medicine  and  chemistry. 
On  quitting  Germany,  he  proceeded  to  England, 
and  was  received  with  great  favour  by  Edward  11. 
After  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood  from  Alexander  111.,  by 
whom  he  was  also  confidentially  employed.  He 
died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  1291.  Blichael  Scott 
was  a  man  of  considerable  learning  for  his  time, 
and,  being  much  addicted  to  the  study  of  the  oc- 
cult sciences,  passed  among  his  contemporaries  for 
a  magician,  and  as  such  is  mentioned  by  Boccaccio 
and  Dante.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  buried  in 
Melrose  abbey,  and  his  books  were  either  interred 
in  his  grave,  or  preserved  in  the  abbey.  He  is  au- 
thor of  De  Secretii  Natura  ;  De  Natura  Solis  ei 
Luntg;  On  the  Transmutation  of  Metals;  Men$a 
PhiloMophica,  a  treatise  replete  with  the  visionary 
sciences  of  chiromancy  and  astrology.  See  Mac- 
kenzie's Lives. 

SCOTT,  Thomas,  an  eminent  evangelical  clergy- 
man of  the  English  church,  was  the  son  of  a  far- 
mer, and  bom  in  1747,  in  Lincolnshire.  After 
having  acquired  some  acquaintance  with  classical 
learning,  he  was,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  apprenticed 
to  a  surgeon  and  apothecary  at  Alford,  in  his  na- 
tive county.  In  this  situation  he  staid  only  two 
months;  and  then,  returning  home,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  his  Other's  business.  Having  a  strong 
inclination  to  enter  into  the  church,  he  applied 
himself  dosely  to  study,  and  obtained  a  consider- 
able knowledge  of  both  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages. In  1773,  he  was  ordained.  Becoming 
acquainted  with  Mr  Newton,  curate  of  Olney,  he 
was  converted  to  Calvinism,  in  Hhe  defence  of 
which,  both  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself.  In  17S1,  he  removed 
to  Olney,  and,  in  1785,  to  London,  having  obtained 
the  chaplainship  of  the  Lock  chapel,  near  Hyde- 
Park  comer.  In  1801,  he  was  appointed  rector  of 
Aston  Sanford,  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  died 
April  16,  1821.  He  pubUshed,  in  1770,  a  tract, 
entitled  the  Force  of  Truth,  8vo.,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  several  single  sermons,  and  other  works; 
but  his  principal  productions  are  a  Defence  of  Cal- 
vinism, against  bishop  Tomline;  and  a  Commentary 
on  the  Bible,  6  vols,  quarto.  % 

SCOTT,  Su  Walter,  hart.,  a  distinguished 
poet,  but  still  more  distinguished  as  a  novelist,  being 
indeed,  in  fertility  of  invention,  range  of  charac- 
ter, and  trath  of  description,  the  greatest  that  any 
age  or  country  has  produced,  was  bora  in  Edinburgh, 
August  15,  1771.  He  was  a  younger  son  of  Mr 
Walter  Scott,  writer  to  the  signet,  by  Anne, 
daughter  of  Dr  John  Rutherford,  professor  of  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 
Sir  Walter's  father  was  grandson  to  a  younger  son 
of  Scott  of  Raeburo,  a  branch  of  the  ancient  baro- 
nial house  of  Harden ;  and  his  mother  was  grand- 
daughter  to  Sir  John  Swinton,  of  Swinton,  in  Ber- 
wickshire. Being  an  ailing  child,  he  was  sent  at 
a  very  early  period  of  life  to  Sandyknow,  a  farm 
near  the  bottom  of  Leader  water,  in  Roxburgh- 
shire, occupied  by  his  paternal  grandfisther,  where 
he  had  ample  opportMiiities  of  storing  his  mind  with 
border  tradition.  The  first  school  he  attended  is 
said  to  have  been  one  in  Kelso,  taught  by  a  Mr 
Whale,  where  he  had  for  school-fellows  Jameitnd 
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Mm  Ballantyne,  who  subsequently  became  inti- 
mtely  oomected  with  him  in  public  life.  He  en- 
tered the  high  school  of  Edinburgh  in  1779,  when 
(he  dass  with  which  he  was  ranked  (that  of  Mr 
Luke  Fraser)  was  commencing  its  tlurd  season. 
Under  this  master  he  continued  during  two  years, 
after  which  he  entered  the  rector's  class,  then 
taught  by  Mr  Alexander  Adam.  In  October,  1783, 
haviag  completed  the  usual  danical  course,  he  was 
matriculated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  study- 
ing Latin,  under  professor  Hill,  and  Greek,  under 
professor  Dalxell.  Another  year  under  Dalzell,  and 
a  third  in  the  logic  dass,  taught  by  professor  Bruce, 
appear  to  haye  formed  the  sum  of  his  unprofessional 
studies  at  college.  He  was  much  devoted  at  this 
period  to  reading ;  and  an  illness,  which  interrupted 
his  studies  in  his  sixteenth  year,  afforded  him  an 
unusually  ample  opportunity  of  gratifying  this  taste. 
He  read,  by  his  own  confession,  all  the  old  romances, 
old  plays,  and  epic  poems,  contained  in  the  exten- 
sive circulating  library  of  Mr  Sibbald,  (founded  by 
Allan  Ramsay ;)  and  soon  after  extended  his  stu- 
dies to  histories,  memmrs,  voyages,  and  travels. 
On  the  restoration  of  his  health,  he  commenced,  in 
his  lather's  office,  an  apprenticeship  to  legal  business, 
which  was  completed  in  July,  17^2,  by  his  entering 
at  the  Scottish  bar. 

The  leisure  hours  of  his  early  life,  as  an  advocate, 
were  devoted  to  the  study  of  German ;  and  the  re- 
sult was,  a  translation  of  "  Burger's  Lenore,"  and 
**  Der  WUde  Ji^l^r,"  which  he  published  in  a  small 
quarto  volume  in  1796.  The  success  of  this  at- 
tempt was  by  no  means  encouraging ;  yet  he  perse- 
vered in  his  German  studies,  and,  in  1799,  gave  to 
the  world  a  translation  of  Gothe's  "  Goetz  of  Ber- 
lichesgen."  Previously  to  the  latter  event,  namely, 
on  the  24th  December,  1797,  he  had  married  Miss 
Carpenter,  a  young  Frenchwoman  of  good  parent- 
age, whom  he  accidentally  met  at  GilsUnd  wells,  in 
Cumberland,  and  who  possessed  a  small  annuity. 
It  b  also  worthy  of  notice,  that,  in  1799,  he  was 
appointed  sheriff  of  Selkirkshire,  a  situation  to 
nH^ch  an  income  of  three  hundred  pounds  was 
attached. 

Soon  after  he  commenced  the  collection  of  those 
andent  ballads,  which,  in  1602,  were  published  in 
two  volumes  octavo,  as  the  Bfinstrelsy  of  the  Scot- 
tish Border.  On  the  reprinting  of  this  work,  in 
the  ensuing  year,  he  added  a  third  volume,  consist- 
ing chieflv  of  original  ballads,  by  himself  and  others. 
The  work  was,  upon  the  whole,  a  pleasing  melange 
of  history,  poetry,  and  tradition ;  and  it  gained  the 
author  a  considerable  reputation,  though  certainly 
not  that  of  an  original  poet  in  any  eminent  degree. 
In  the  annotations  to  the  andent  romance  of  Sir 
Tristrem,  which  he  published  in  1804,  he  gave  still 
more  striking  proof  of  the  extent  of  his  acquire- 
ments in  metrical  antiquities. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1805,  when  Scott  had 
reached  the  age  of  thirty-four,  and  had  a  family  ris- 
ing around  him,  that  he  attracted  dedded  attention 
as  an  original  poet.  He  published  in  that  year  his 
**Lay  of  the  Last  Bfbstrel,"  an  extended  specimen 
of  the  ballad  style,  and  one  which  fell  upon  the 
public  mind  as  something  entirely  new  in  poetry. 

In  1806,  he  received  the  appointment  of  a 
prindpal  derk  of  session,  through  the  interest  of 
the  Buccleuch  and  Bfelville  families,  which  he 
had  oondliated,  parUy  by  his  talents,  and  partly  by 
the  seal  with  which  he  entered  into  the  volunteer 
system  at  the  close  of  the  past  century.  He  suc- 
ceeded Mr  George  Home,  upon  an  arrangement,  by 


which  that  gentleman  was  to  enjoy  the  salary  for 
life;  so  that  it  was  not  till  1811  that  the  poet 
reaped  any  actual  benefit  from  it.  The  appoint- 
ment was  given  by  Mr  Pitt,  but  was  formally  com- 
pleted under  the  ensuing  administration  of  Lord 
GrenvUle. 

In  1808,  Scott  published  his  second  poem  of 
magnitude,  "  Blarmion,"  which  displayed  his  metri- 
cal genius  in  greater  perfection  than  t^e  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel,  and  greatly  increased  his  reputation. 
While  the  Utter  work  had  produced  him  £600,  the 
present  secured  one  thousand  guineas.  Previously 
to  1825,  no  fewer  than  thirty-six  thousand  copies  of 
Bfarmion  were  sold.  In  the  same  year,  he  published 
an  edition  of  Dryden*8  works,  with  notes,  and  a  life 
of  that  poet.  In  1809,  he  edited  the  State  papers 
and  letters  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler ;  and  soon  after  he 
became  a  contributor  to  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Re- 
gister, started  by  Mr  Southey. 

"  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  in  which  his  poetical 
genius  seems  to  have  reached  the  acme  of  its  powers, 
was  published  in  18 10.  His  earlier  efforts  were  less 
matured  and  refined ;  and  the  later  are  all,  in  viw 
nous  degrees,  less  spirited  and  effective.  In  181 V 
appeared  "  Bon  Ronderick,"  a  dreamy  vaticination 
of  modem  Spanish  history.  In  1813  he  published 
*'  Rokeby,"  in  which  he  attempted,  but  without 
success,  to  invest  English  scenery,  and  a  tale  of  the 
dvil  war,  with  the  diarm  which  he  had  already 
thrown  over  the  Scottish  Highlands  and  Borders, 
and  their  romantic  inhabitants.  Rokeby  was  fol- 
lowed, in  1814,  by  "  The  Lord  of  the  Isles ;"  but 
partiy  owing  to  the  public  having  become  satiated 
with  his  peculiar  style,  which  had  lost  the  charm  of 
novelty,  and  partly  owing  to  the  appearance  of  Lord 
Byron,  who  had  now  commenced  his  brilliant 
career,  Scott's  poetry  began  to  fall  in  popularity. 
As  if  to  try  how  far  his  name  now  operated  in  pro- 
moting the  sale  of  his  writings,  he  produced,  anony- 
mously, two  small  poems  in  succession,  "  Harold  the 
Dauntiess,"  and  **  The  Bridal  of  Triermain."  Nei- 
ther made  any  considerable  impression  upon  the 
public ;  and  he,  therefore,  seems  to  have  concluded 
that  poetry  was  no  longer  a  line  in  which  he  ought 
to  exerdse  his  talents. 

The  appearance  of  the  prose  romance  of  Waver- 
ley,  in  1814,  forms  an  epoch  in  modem  literature  as 
well  as  in  the  life  of  Scott.  The  circumstances 
which  led  him  to  attempt  this  new  style  of  compo- 
sition, and  induced  him  for  so  long  a  period  care- 
fully to  conceal  his  authorship,  are  detailed  in  a  very 
interesting  manner  in  his  introduction  to  the  new 
edition  of  this  extraordinary  series  of  tales.  We 
cannot  do  more  than  merdy  refer  to  his  own  narra. 
tive.  But  we  may  remark  in  passing,  that,  however 
well  the  secret  was  kept,  and  however  vehement 
and  ludicrous  the  controversies  to  which  it  gave 
rise,  it  was  in  reality  no  secret  at  all  to  any  one  (to  ' 
any  Scotchman,  at  least,  of  literary  sagadty,)  who 
was  acquainted  with  Sir  Walter's  other  works, 
or  with  his  trains  of  thought  and  modes  of  ex- 
pression. Among  the  literary  men  of  Edinburgh, 
assuredly  there  was  scarcely  even  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  from  the  beginning. 

While  the  Court  of  Session  was  sitting,  Scott 
lived  in  Edinburgh,  in  a  good  substantial  house  in 
North  Castle  Street.  During  the  vacations  he 
resided  in  the  country,  and  entered  with  ardour 
into  the  ordinary  occupations  and  amusements 
of  country  gentlemen.  After  he  was  appointed 
Sheriff  of  Selkirk,  he  hired  for  his  summer  resi- 
dence the  house  and  farm  of  Ashiesteil,  in  a  ro- 
&2 
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imntlc  fdtufttion  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed ;  and 
here  man^  of  hia  poetical  worka  were  written.  But 
with  the  increaae  of  hia  reaourcea  ^ew  the  deaire 
to  poaaeaa  Umded  property  of  hia  own,  where  he 
might  indulge  hia  taate  for  building,  planting,  and 
gardening.  Commencing  with  moderation,  he  pur- 
ehaaed  a  amall  &rm  of  about  lOO.acrea,  lying  on  the 
aottth  bank  of  the  Tweed,  three  milea  above  Mel- 
roae,  and  in  the  very  centre  of  that  romantic  and  le- 
gendary country  wluch  hia  firat  great  poem  haa  made 
nmiliar  to  every  reader.  This  spot,  then  called 
Cartly  Hole,  had  a  northern  exposure,  and  at  that 
time  a  aomewhat  bleak  and  uninviting  aspect ;  the 
only  habitable  house  upon  it  waa  a  snuill  and  incon- 
venient farm-house.  Such  was  the  nucleus  of  the 
manaion  and  estate  of  Abbotsford.  By  degrees,  as 
his  resourses  increaaed,  he  added  fiirm  after  &rm  to 
hia  domain,  and  reared  hia  chateau,  turret  after  tur- 
ret, till  he  had  completed  what  a  French  tourist  not 
unaptly  terma  <'a  romance  ia  atone  and  lime;" 
dothing  meanwhile  the  hills  behind,  and  embower- 
ing the  lawna  before,  with  flourishing  woods  of  his 
own  planting. 

The  deaire  of  becoming  an  extenaive  landed  pro- 
prietor waa  a  paaaion  which  glowed  more  warmly 
in  hia  bosom  than  any  appetite  which  he  ever  enter- 
tained for  literary  fame.  Thua  it  was  a  matter  of 
astonishment  to  many,  that,  while  totally  insensi- 
ble to  flattery  on  the  score  of  his  works,  and  per- 
fectly destitute  of  all  the  aira  of  a  profeased  or 
practiaed  author,  he  could  not  so  well  conceal  hia 
pride  in  the  possession  of  a  small  patch  of  territoir. 
It  was  now  the  principal  spring  of  his  actions  to  add 
•a  much  as  poaaible  to  the  little  realm  of  Abbota- 
ford,  in  order  that  he  might  take  hia  place — ^not 
among  the  great  literary  names  which  posterity  is 
to  revere,  but  among  the  country  gentlemen  of 
Boxburghahire.  Under  the  influence  of  this  paa- 
aion, Soott  produced  a  rapid  aucceaaiou  of  novela, 
of  which  it  will  be  auffident  here  to  state  the  names 
and  dates.  To  Waverley  succeeded,  in  1815,  Guy 
Ifannering;  in  1816,  the  Antiquary,  and  the  First 
Series  of  the  Talea  of  my  Lan^ord,  containing  the 
Black  Dwarf  and  Old  Idortality;  in  1818,  Rob 
Boy,  and  the  Second  Seriea  of  the  Talea  of  my 
Landlord,  containing  the  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian; 
and  in  1819,  the  third  Seriea  of  the  Talea  of  my 
Landlord,  containing  the  Bride  of  Lanmaermoor 
and  a  Legend  of  Montrose.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  series,  called  "  Talea  of  my  Landlord," 
were  profeaaedly  by  a  different  author  from  him  of 
Waverley,  an  expedient  which  the  real  author  had 
thought  condudve  to  the  maintenance  of  the  pub- 
lic intereat.  Having  now  drawn  upon  public  curi- 
onty  to  the  extent  of  twelve  volumea  in  each  of 
his  two  incognitos,  he  seems  to  have  thought  it  ne- 
cessanr  to  adopt  a  third,  and  accordingly  he  in- 
tended Ivanhoe,  wUch  appeared  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1890,  to  come  forth  as  the  firat  work  of  a 
new  candidate  for  public  favour.  From  thia  deaign 
he  waa  diverted  by  a  drcumstanoe  of  trivial  impor* 
tance,  the  puUication  of  a  novel  at  London,  pre- 
tending to  be  a  fourth  aeriea  of  the  Talea  of  my 
Landlord.  It  waa  therefore  judged  neceaaary  that 
Ivanhoe  ahould  appear  aa  a  veritable  production  of 
the  author  of  Waverley.  To  it  aucceeded,  in  the 
courae  of  ihe  aame  ^ear,  the  Monaatery  and  the 
Abbott.  In  the  begmning  of  the  year  1821,  ap- 
peared Kenilworth:  making  twelve  volumea,  if  not 
written,  at  iMst  publiahed  in  aa  many  montha.  In 
1833  he  produced  the  Pirate  and  the  Fortonea  of 
K^ ;  ia  1833,  Peveril  of  the  Peak  (four  volumea) 


and  Quentin  Durward ;  in  1824,  St  Bonan'a  We^l 
and  Redgauntlet ;  in  1825,  Talea  of  the  Cruaadera 
(four  volumea) ;  in  1826,  Woodatock ;  in  1827, 
Chronides  of  the  Canongate,  Jirat  aerieM  (two  vo- 
lumes) ;  in  1828,  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate,  m- 
amd  aerU$  ;  in  1829,  Aniie  of  Gderatein ;  and  in 
1831,  a  fourth  aeries  of  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  in 
four  volumes,  containing  two  tales,  respectively 
entitled  Count  Robert  of  Paris,  and  Castle  Danger- 
ous. The  whole  of  these  novels,  except  where 
otherwise  specified,  consisted  of  three  volumes, 
and,  with  those  formerly  enumerated,  make  up  the 
amount  of  his  fictitious  prose  compositions  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  seventv  four  volumes. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  his  career,  both  as  a 
poet  and  novelist.  Sir  Walter  was  in  the  habit  of 
turning  aside  occasionally  to  leaa  important  avoca- 
tiona  of  a  literary  character.  He  waa  a  contributor 
to  the  Edinburgh  Review  during  the  firat  few  yeara 
of  ita  existence.  To  the  Quarterly  Review,  he  waa 
a  conaiderable  contributor,  eapedally  for  the  last 
five  or  aix  yeara  of  his  life,  during  which  the  work 
was  conducted  by  his  son4n-1aw,  Mr  Lockhart  To 
the  Supplement  of  the  sixth  edition  of  the  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica,  he  contributed  the  artidea 
Chivalry,  Romance,  and  the  Drama.  In  1818,  he 
wrote  one  or  two  amall  proae  artides  for  a  periodi- 
cal, after  the  manner  of  the  Spectator,  which  waa 
started  by  his  fiiend  Mr  John  Ballantyne,  under  the 
title  of  <<  The  Saleroom,"  and  waa  aoon  after  drop- 
ped for  want  of  encouragement.  In  1814,  he  edited 
the  Works  of  Swifi,  in  nineteen  volumes,  with  a 
life  of  the  author.  In  the  same  year,  he  gave 
an  elaborate  introductory  eaaay  to  a  work,  entitled 
*'  Border  Antiquities,**  (two  volumes,  quarto,) 
which  consisted  of  engravings  of  the  prindpal  an- 
tique objects  on  both  sides  of  the  Border,  accom- 
panied by  deacriptive  letter-preaa.  In  1815,  he 
made  a  tour  of  Prance  and  Belgium,  viaiting  the 
fidd  of  Waterloo.  The  reault  waa  a  lively  travel- 
ler's volume,ttnder  the  title  of  *'  Paul's  Letters  to  hia 
Kinsfolk,"  and  a  poem,  styled  «*  The  Field  of  Wa- 
terloo." In  the  same  year  he  joined  with  Mr  Ro- 
bert Jamieson  and  Mr  Henry  Weber,  in  composing 
a  quarto  on  Icelandic  Antiquitiea.  In  1819,  he 
publiahed  '*  An  Account  of  the  Regalia  of  Scot- 
land,** and  undertook  to  fumiah  the  letter-press  to 
a  second  collection  of  engravings,  under  the  title  of 
«  Provincial  Antiquities  and  Picturesque  Scenery 
of  Scotland,*'  one  of  the  most  elegant  books  which 
has  ever  been  published  respecting  the  native 
country  of  the  editor.  In  1822,  he  publiahed 
"  Trivial  Poema  and  Trioleto,  by  P.  Carey,  with  a 
Preface ;"  and  in  1822,  appeared  hia  dramatic  poem 
of  <*Halidon  HIU.*'  In  the  succeeding  year  he 
contributed  a  smdler  dramatic  poem,  under  the  title 
of"  Macdnff  a  Croaa,*'  to  a  collection  of  Miss  Joanna 
Baillie.  The  sum  of  his  remaining  poetical  worka 
may  here  be  made  up,  by  adding  **  The  Doom  of 
Devorgdl,**  and  "  The  Auchindrane  Tragedy," 
which  appeared  in  one  volume  in  1830. 

The  great  auoceaa  of  the  earlier  novels  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  had  encouraged  hia  publishers,  Mesara 
Archibald  Conatable  and  Company,  to  give  large 
auma  for  those  works;  and,  previous  to  1824,  it 
was  understood  that  the  author  bad  spent  flroro 
fifty  to  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  thus  acquired, 
upon  his  house  and  eatate  of  AbboUferd.  During 
the  montha  which  hia  offidal  duties  permitted  him 
to  spend  in  the  country — that  is,  the  whole  of  the 
more  genial  part  of  the  year,  from  March  till  Nov- 
ember, eieepting  the  months  of  May  and  June-4ie 
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kept  state,  like  a  wealthy  country  gentleman,  at 
this  delightful  seat,  where  he  was  viKited  by  many 
distinguished  persons  from  England,  and  from  the 
continent.  As  he  scarcely  ever  spent  any  other  ^ 
hours  than  those  between  seven  and  eleven,  a.m.,  ^ 
in  composition,  he  was  able  to  devote  the  greater 
part  of  the  morning  to  country  exercise,  and  the 
superintendence  of  his  plantii^  and  agricultural 
operations ;  while  the  evenings  were,  in  a  great 
measure,  devoted  to  his  guests.  Almost  every  day, 
he  used  to  ride  a  considerable  distance — sometimes 
not  less  than  twenty  miles — on  horseback.  He 
also  walked  a  great  deal;  and,  lame  as  he  was, 
would  sometimes  tire  the  stoutest  of  his  companions. 

Among  the  eminent  persons  to  whom  he  had 
been  recommended  by  lus  genius,  and  its  produc- 
tions, king  George  the  IVth  was  one,  and  not 
the  least  warm  in  his  admiration.  The  poet  of 
Marmion  had  been  honoured  with  many  interviews 
by  his  sovereign,  when  prince  of  Wales  and  prince 
regent;  and  his  majesty  was  pleased,  in  March, 
1820,  to  create  him  a  baronet  of  the  United  King- 
dom, being  the  first  to  whom  he  had  extended  that 
honour  after  his  accession  to  the  crown.  In  1822, 
when  his  majesty  visited  Scotland,  Sir  Walter 
found  the  duty  imposed  upon  him,  as  in  some  mea- 
sure the  most  prominent  man  in  the  country,  of  act- 
ing as  a  kind  of  master  of  ceremonies,  as  well  as  a 
sort  of  dragoman,  or  mediator,  between  the  sove- 
reign and  the  people.  It  was  an  occasion  for  the 
revival  of  all  kinds  of  historical  and  family  remini- 
scences; and  Sir  Walter's  acquaintance  with  na- 
tional antiquities,  not  less  than  his  universally 
honoured  character,  caused  him  to  be  resorted  to 
by  innumerable  individuals,  and  many  respectable 
public  bodies,  for  information  snd  advice. 

The  author  of  Waverley  was  still  continuing  to 
issue  the  apparently  inexhaustible  "coinage  of  his 
brain,**  at  the  rate  of  from  three  to  eight  volumes 
a  year,  exclusive  of  as  much  additional  poetry  and 
prose  •'  by  Sir  Walter  Scott"  as  would  have  built 
up  a  goodly  reputation  for  any  ordinary  author, — 
when,  in  January  1S26,  the  house  of  Constable  and 
Company  became  bankrupt.  It  then  became  known, 
to  the  extreme  surprise  and  universal  regret  of  the 
public,  that  their  great  literary  benefiurtor  and 
favourite  was  involved  by  the  fiulure  to  an  extent 
which  appeared  utterly  ruinous.  By  bill  transac- 
tions with  Messrs  Constable  and  Company,  and  by 
other  means,  he  had  become  responsible  for  debts 
to  the  enormous  amount  of  £120,000,  of  ii^ich  not 
above  one  half  were  actually  incurred  on  his  own 
account.  How  a  man  of  Sir  Walter  s  characteristic 
prudence  and  knowledge  of  business  should  have 
been  so  incautious  as  to  entangle  himself  in  such 
transactions,  is  scarcely  well  accounted  for.  Pro- 
bably the  very  large  sums  expended  in  the  purchase 
and  embellishment  of  Abbotsford,  amounting,  it  is 
said,  to  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
was  one  chief  originating  cause  of  these  involve- 
ments. But  whatever  may  have  been  the  causes  of 
this  crushing  misfortune,  his  conduct  under  it  was 
admirable;  and  the  honour  which  rests  upon  his 
memory  for  his  gigantic  exertions  to  pay  off  this 
immense  debt  without  deduction,  is  a  &r  nobler 
heritage  to  his  posterity  than  the  most  princely  for- 
tune. He  encountered  adversity  with  dignified  and 
manly  intrepidity.  On  meeting  the  creditors  he 
refused  to  accept  of  any  compromise,  and  declared 
his  determination,  if  life  was  spared  Mm,  to  pay  off 
erery  shilling.  He  insured  his  life  in  their  favour 
for  £22,000  i  surrendered  all  his  available  property 


in  trust ;  sold  his  town  house  and  furniture,  and  re- 
moved to  an  humbler  dwellings  and  then  set  himself 
calmly  down  to  the  stupendous  task  of  reducing 
this  load  of  debt.  The  only  indulgence  he  asked 
for  was  time ;  and  time  was  liberally  and  kindly 
given  him.  A  month  or  two  after  the  crash  of 
Constable's  house  Lady  Scott  died — domestic  afflic- 
tion thus  following  fast  on  worldly  calamity.  The 
divulgement  of  the  Waverley  secret  became,  by 
the  exposure  of  Constable's  concerns,  indispensable, 
and  took  place  at  an  anniversary  dinner  of  the 
Edinburgh  Theatrical  Fund  Association  in  Febru- 
ary, 1827.  The  original  manuscripts  of  these  works 
fidling  into  the  possession  of  the  creditors,  were 
afterwards  sold  in  London  by  public  auction. 

Sir  Walter  was  engaged,  at  the  time  of  his 
bankruptcy,  in  the  composition  of  a  Life  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte,  which  was  originally  designed  to 
fill  only  four  volumes,  but  eventually  extended  to 
nine.  In  the  autumn  of  1826,  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Paris,  in  company  with  his  youngest  and  only  un- 
married daughter,  in  order  to  acquaint  himself  with 
several  historical  and  local  details,  requisite  for  the 
work  upon  which  he  was  engaged.  On  this  occa^ 
sion,  he  was  received  with  distinguished  kindness 
by  the  reigning  monarch,  Charles  X.  The  <*  Life 
of  Napoleon"  appeared  in  summer,  1827;  and, 
though  too  bulky  to  be  very  popular,  and  perhaps 
too  hastily  written  to  bear  the  test  of  rigid  criticism, 
it  was  understood  to  produce  to  its  author  a  sum 
little  short  of  £12,000.  This,  with  other  earning 
and  accessory  resources,  enabled  him  to  pay  a  divi- 
dend of  six  shillings  and  eightpence  to  lus  credi- 
tors. 

About  the  same  time,  the  copyright  of  all  his 
past  novels  was  brought  to  the  hanuner,  as  part  of 
the  bankrupt  stock  5  Messrs  Constable  and  Com- 
pany. It  was  bought  by  Mr  Robert  Cadell,  at 
£8,400,  for  the  purpose  of  republishing  the  whole  of 
these  delightful  works  in  a  cheap  and  uniform  series 
of  volumes }  illustrated  by  notes  and  prefaces,  and 
amended  in  many  parts  by  the  finishing  touches  of 
the  author.  Sir  Walter,  or  his  creditors,  were  to 
have  half  the  profits,  in  consideration  of  his  literary 
aid.  This  was  a  most  fortunate  design.  The  new 
edition  began  to  appear  in  June,  1^29;  and  such 
was  its  adaptation  to  the  public  convenience,  and 
the  eagerness  of  all  ranks  of  people  to  contribute 
in  a  way  convenient  to  themselves  towards  the  re- 
construction of  the  author's  fortunes,  that  the  sale 
soon  reached  an  average  of  twenty-three  thousand 
copies.  The  author  was  now  chiefly  employed  in 
preparing  these  narratives  for  the  new  impression ; 
but  he  nevertheless  found  time  occasionally  to  pro- 
duce original  works.  In  November,  1828,  he  pub- 
lished the  first  part  of  a  juvenile  History  of  Scot- 
land, under  the  title  of  "Tales  of  a  Grand&ther," 
being  addressed  to  his  grandchild,  John  Hugh  Lock- 
hart,  whom  he  typified  under  the  appellation  of 
Hugh  Littlejohn,  Esq.  In  1829,  appeared  the  se- 
cond, and  in  1830,  the  third  and  concluding  series 
of  this  charming  book.  In  1830,  he  also  contributed 
a  graver  History  of  Scotland,  in  two  volumes,  to 
the  periodical  work  called  ''Lardner's  Cabinet 
Cyclopaedia."  Li  the  same  year,  appeared  his  Let- 
ters on  Demonology  and  Witchcraft,  as  a  volume 
of  Mr  Murray's  "Family  Library;"  and,  in  1831, 
he  added  to  his  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  a  uniform 
series  on  French  history.  In  the  same  year,  two 
sermons  which  he  had  written  a  considerable  time 
before,  for  a  young  clerical  fnend,  were  published 
by  that  individual  in  London,  and,  as  specimens  of 
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80  ^eat  an  author  in  an  extraordinary  line  of  com- 
position, met  with  an  extensive  sale.  The  profits 
of  these  various  publications,  but  especially  his  share 
of  the  profits  of  the  new  edition  of  his  novels,  en- 
abled him,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1830,  to 
pay  a  dividend  of  three  shillings  in  the  pound, 
which,  but  for  the  vast  accumidation  of  interest, 
would  have  reduced  his  debts  to  nearly  one-half. 
Of  £54,000  which  had  now  been  paid,  all  except 
six  or  seven  thousand  had  been  produced  by  his  own 
literary  labours ;  a  fact  which  fixes  the  revenue  of 
his  intellect  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  at  nearly 
£10,000  a  year.  Besides  this  sum,  Sir  Walter  had 
also  paid  up  the  premium  of  the  policy  upon  his 
life,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  secured  a  pott 
obit  interest  of  £22,000  to  his  creditors.  On  this 
occasion,  it  was  suggested  by  one  of  these  gentle- 
men, (Sir  James  Gibson  Craig),  and  immediately 
assented  to,  that  they  should  present  to  Sir  Walter 
personally  Uie  library,  manuscripts,  curiosities,  and 
plate,  which  had  once  been  his  own,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  sense  they  entertained  of  his  hon- 
ourable conduct. 

In  November,  1630,  he  retired  from  his  office  of 
principal  derk  of  session,  with  the  superannuation 
allowance  usually  given  after  twenty-three  years' 
service.  Earl  Grey  ofiered  to  make  up  the  allow- 
ance to  the  full  salary :  but,  from  motives  of  deli- 
cacy, Sir  Walter  firmly  declined  to  accept  of  such  a 
favour  from  one  to  whom  he  was  opposed  in  politics. 

His  health,  from  his  sixteenth  year,  had  been 
very  good,  except  during  the  years  1818  and  1819, 
when  he  sufiered  under  an  illness  of  such  severity 
as  to  turn  his  hair  quite  grey,  and  send  him  out 
again  to  the  world  apparently  ten  years  older  than 
before.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  this 
illness,  though  accompanied  by  very  severe  pain, 
did  not  materially  interrupt  or  retard  his  intellec- 
tual labours.  He  was  only  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  employing  an  amanuensis,  to  whom  he  dictat- 
ed from  his  bed.  The  greater  portion  of  the  Bride 
of  Lammermuir  and  of  Ivanhoe  were  created  under 
these  drcumstances.  Mr  William  Laidlaw,  his 
factor,  who  at  one  time  performed  the  task  of 
amanuensis,  has  described  how  he  would  sometimes 
be  stopped  in  the  midst  of  some  of  the  most  amus- 
ing or  most  elevated  scenes,  by  an  attack  of  pain — 
which  being  past,  be  would  recommence  in  the 
same  tone  at  the  point  where  he  had  left  off,  and  so 
on  for  day  after  day,  till  the  novel  was  finished. 
It  happened  very  unfortunately,  that  the  severe 
task  which  he  imposed  upon  himself,  for  the  purpose 
of  discharging  his  obligations,  came  at  a  period  of 
life  when  he  was  least  able  to  accomplish  it.  It 
will  hardly  be  believed  that,  even  when  so  &r  oc- 
cupied with  his  official  duties  in  town,  he  seldom 
permitted  a  day  to  pass  over  his  head  without  writ- 
ing as  much  as  to  fill  a  sheet  of  print,  or  sixteen 
pagps ;  and  this,  whether  it  was  of  an  historical  na- 
ture, with  of  course  the  duty  of  consulting  docu- 
ments, or  of  fictitious  matter  spun  from  the  loom 
of  his  fancy.  The  reader  may  judge  how  strong 
roust  have  been  that  principle  of  integrity,  which 
rould  command  such  a  degree  of  exertion  and  self- 
denial,  not  so  much  to  pay  debts  contracted  by 
himself,  as  to  discharge  obligations  in  which  he  was 
involved  by  others.  He  can  onlv  be  likened,  in. 
deed,  to  the  generous  elephant,  which,  being  set  to 
a  task  above  its  powers,  performed  it  at  the  expense 
of  life,  and  then  fell  dead  at  the  feet  of  its  master. 

His  retirement  from  official  duty  might  have 
been  expected  to  relieve  in  tome  measure  the  pains 


of  intense  mental  application.  It  was  now  too  late, 
however,  to  redeem  the  health  that  had  fled. 
During  the  succeeding  winter,  symptoms  of  gradual 
paralysis,  a  disease  hereditary  in  his  fiunily,  began  to 
be  manifested.  His  contracted  limb  became  grad- 
ually weaker  and  more  painful,  and  his  tongue  less 
readily  obeyed  the  impulse  of  the  will.  Since  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1831,  he  had,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, abandoned  the  pen  for  the  purposes  of  author- 
ship. This,  however,  he  did  with  some  difficulty, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  resumed  it  more  fre- 
quently than  he  ought  to  have  done.  In  the  aut uran, 
his  physicians  recommended  a  residence  in  Italy,  as 
a  means  of  delaying  the  approaches  of  his  illness. 
To  this  scheme  he  felt  the  strongest  repugnance, 
as  he  feared  he  should  die  on  a  foreign  soil,  far  from 
the  mountain-land  which  was  so  endeared  to  him- 
self,  and  which  he  had  done  so  much  to  endear  to 
others;  but  by  the  intervention  of  some  friends, 
whose  advice  he  had  been  accustomed  to  respect 
from  his  earliest  years,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
comply.  By  the  kind  offices  of  captain  Basil  Hall, 
liberty  was  obtained  for  him  to  sail  in  his  majesty's 
ship  the  Barham,  which  was  then  fitting  out  for 
Malta.  He  sailed  in  this  vessel  from  Portsmouth, 
on  the  27th  of  October,  and  on  the  27th  of  De- 
cember landed  at  Naples,  where  he  was  received 
by  the  king  and  his  court  with  a  feeling  approaching 
to  homage.  In  April,  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  and 
was  there  received  in  the  same  manner.  He  paid 
visits  to  Tivoli,  Albani,  and  Frescati.  Feeling, 
however,  that  his  strength  was  rapidly  decaying, 
his  desire  to  return  to  his  native  land  became  irre- 
pressible, and  he  hurried  homeward  with  a  rapidity 
which,  in  his  state  of  health,  was  highly  injurious, 
and  doubtless  accelerated  tiie  catastrophe  which 
perhaps  no  degree  of  skill  or  caution  could  have 
long  delayed.  He  experienced  a  further  severe 
attack  of  his  disorder  in  passing  down  the  Rhine, 
and  reached  London  in  nearly  the  last  stage  of  phy- 
sical and  mental  prostration.  Medical  aid  could 
only,  it  was  found,  for  a  short  period  postpone  dis- 
solution ;  and  to  gratify  his  most  ardent  djiing  wish, 
he  was  conveyed  by  the  steam  packet  to  Leith, 
and  on  the  11th  of  July,  1832,  reached  once  more 
his  favourite  house  at  Abbotsford, — but  in  such  a 
pitiable  condition,  that  he  no  longer  recognised  his 
nearest  and  dearest  relations.  Afler  lingering  in 
this  state  till,  in  the  progress  of  his  melancholy 
malady,  mortification  had  been  some  time  proceed- 
ing in  different  parts  of  the  mortal  frame,  he 
expired  without  a  struggle  on  the  21st  of  Septem- 
ber, 1832.  He  was  interred  in  his  family  burial 
aisle  amidst  the  ruins  of  Dryburgh  abbey, — a  spot 
of  great  picturesque  beauty,  lying  on  the  Tweed 
Side,  about  half  way  between  Smailholm,  the 
scene  of  his  simple  infancy,  and  Abbotsford,  the 
stately  home  of  his  latter  years. 

Sir  Walter  left  a  family  of  two  sons  and  two 
daughters.  The  elder  son,  the  present  Sir  Walter, 
is  a  major  in  the  16th  Hussars;  the  younger, 
Charles,  is  an  attach^  to  the  Neapolitan  Legation. 
The  elder  daughter  was  married  in  1820,  to  Mr 
J.  G.  Lockhart,  and  died  in  1837;  the  younger 
daughter,  Anne,  did  not  long  survive  the  death  of 
her  father.  In  stature.  Sir  Walter  was  above  six 
feet;  but,  having  been  Umse  from  an  early  period 
of  life  in  the  right  limb,  be  sank  a  little  on  that 
side  in  walking.  His  person  vras,  in  latter  life, 
bulky,  but  not  corpulent,  and  made  a  gracefy  a|>» 
pearance  on  horseback.  His  features  must  be 
familiar  to  every  reader  though  the  medium  of  the 
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inBumenble  portniti,  busts,  and  medaUions,  by  | 
which  they  have  been  conunenioimted.    In  private 
1^,  Sir  Walter  was  distinguished  for  uprightness 
aad  purity  of  character,  for  great  simplicity  and 
kindliness  of  manners,  and  benevolence  of  heart. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  bv  Mr 
Lockhart--a  work  characterised  by  manly  frankness 
of  detail,  and  felicity  of  expression — we  are  told, 
thai  when  Sir  Walter,  in  the  presence  of  George 
IV.,  denied  being  the  author  of  Wayerley,  the 
king,  in  a  well-turned  compliment,  said  he  was 
glad  to  hear  it,  for  it  was  a  higher  boast  to  have 
two  such  brilliant  writers  as  the  authors  of  Mar- 
nion  and  Waverley,  than  one.  But  although  the 
writings  of  Scott  are  sufficient,  in  extent  and 
variety,  to  have  established  a  dosen  literary  reputa- 
tions, the  -poet  and  novelist  are,  in  almost  all  their 
distinguishing  features,  the  same.  In  abandoning 
poetry  for  prose,  Scott  left  behind  him  only  the 
trammels  of  verse ;  he  brought  to  the  new  arena 
the  same  charms  vrith  which  he  had  fascinated  the 
world  in  the  old,  and  he  gathered  fresh  vigour  from 
the  greater  freedom  with  which  he  could  now  wield 
them,  and  the  wider  field  which  he  had  chosen  for 
their  dispUy.  The  amazing  powers  of  invention 
and  description,  whether  of  character  or  situation 
— ^the  comprehensive  knowledge  of  manners  in  bye- 
gone  times — the  relish  of  nature  in  all  her  moods — 
mad  the  healthy  elasticity  of  spirit,  which  were  so 
largely  shown  in  his  poetical  works— were  dis- 
played even  more  abundantly  in  his  prose  produc- 
tsona ;  and  in  addition  he  was  now  no  longer  pre- 
cluded, by  the  restrictions  of  poetical  composition, 
from  depicting  scenes  of  every  day  life  and  homely 
feeling,  in  wluch  he  proved  so  great  a  master,  nor 
from  indulging  in  that  exquisite  yet  ever  charitable 
sense  of  tiie  ludicrous,  which  was  so  singularly 
blended,  in  the  composition  of  his  character,  with  a 
high  sympaUiy  for  whatever,  in  feeling  or  action, 
was  dignified,  generous,  or  romantic.  Of  all  his 
works,  his  early  novels,  drawn  from  the  resources 
of  a  heart  fraught  witb  humanity,  and  a  memory 
stored  with  observation,  are  undoubtedly  those  upon 
which  his  feme  will  eventually  rest.  His  poems,  with 
all  their  attractions,  and  even  the  more  ambitious 
of  his  proae  romances,  Ivanhoe,  Kenilworth,  and  the 
Hke,  being  necessarily  somewhat  built  on  artificial 
principles,  may,  in  the  changes  of  literature,  cease 
to  be  imitated  or  read;  but  The  Antiquary,  The 
Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  Guy  Mannerin^,  Waverley, 
and  Old  Mortality,  are,  we  conceive,  imperishable, 
and  csn  only  cease  to  be  relished  when  mankind 
cease  to  venerate  nature  and  truth. 

8COTUS,  DcTNs.     See  Dvas. 

SCOTUS,  John.     See  Erigena, 

SCOUGAL,  Hsnbt,  an  eminent  Scotch  divine, 
bom  in  1650,  was  educated  in  the  university  of  St 
Andrews,  where  he  became  professor  of  Oriental 
philology  at  the  age  of  twenty.  In  1673,  he  was 
presented  by  his  college  to  a  living,  but  recalled 
the  following  year,  and  made  professor  of  theology. 
His  great  exertions,  both  in  this  capacity  and  as  a 
preacher,  threw  him  into  a  consumption,  and  he 
died,  greatly  lamented,  in  1678,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-eight.  He  was  the  author  of  an  eloquent 
and  able  work,  entitled.  The  Life  of  God  in  the 
Soul  of  Alan,  which  has  run  through  many  editions; 
and  also  of  Nine  Sermons,  by  which  he  acquired 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  elegant 
writers  and  able  divines  of  his  country  and  age. 

SCREW,  in  mechanics.     See  Mechanics. 

8CR£W  PINE.     The  species  of  pandoMu  are 


all  natives  of  the  tropical  parti  of  the  eastern  con- 
tinent, and  are  among  the  most  ornamental  produc- 
tions of  the  vegetable  world.  The  P.  odarattMri' 
muM  is  a  large,  spreading,  branching  shrub,  with 
very  long  leaves,  which  are  spiny  on  the  bade  and 
margin,  somewhat  resembling  in  form  those  of  the 
pine-apple,  and  which  are  disposed  in  three  spiral 
rows  round  the  extremities  of  the  branches.  It 
grows  in  all  soils  and  situations  in  the  tropical  parti 
of  Asia,  and  is  much  employed  there  for  hedges. 
The  tender  white  leaves  of  the  flowers,  chiefly 
those  of  the  male,  yield  that  most  delightfril  fra^ 
grance,  by  far  the  richest  and  most  powerful  of  the 
perfumes,  for  which  they  are  so  generally  esteemed, 
and  for  which  the  plant  is  cultivated  in  Japan. 
The  lower  pulpy  part  of  the  drupe  is  sometimes 
eaten  by  the  natives  in  times  of  scarcity,  but  the 
taste  is  very  disagreeable;  the  tender  white  base  of 
the  leaves  is  also  employed  for  food  at  such  times. 
The  leaves  are  composed  of  longitudinal  tough 
fibres;  and  in  the  South  Sea  island  these  or  the 
leaves  of  some  other  species  are  used  for  making 
mats.  In  the  Sandwich  islands,  the  mats  are  hand- 
somely worked  in  a  variety  of  patterns,  and  stained 
of  different  colours.  The  plant  is  called  wkarra 
tree,  at  Otaheite. 

SCRIBES,  among  the  Jews,  were  officers  of  the 
law.  There  were  ciuH  and  ecdesioMtical  scribes. 
The  former  were  employed  about  any  kind  of  dvil 
writings  or  records.  The  latter  studied,  tran- 
scribed  and  explained  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

SCROFULA,  icrophda;  (from  scrofa,  a  swine; 
because  this  animal  is  said  to  be  mudi  subject  to  a 
similar  disorder) ;  a  disease  of  children,  consisting 
in  hard  tumors  of  the  glands  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  but  particularly  in  the  neck,  behind  the  ears, 
and  under  the  chin,  which,  after  a  time,  suppurate, 
and  degenerate  into  ulcers,  from  which,  instead  of 
pus,  a  white  curdled  matter  is  discharged.  The 
first  appearance  of  the  disease  is  most  usually  be- 
tween the  third  and  seventh  year  of  the  child's 
age;  but  it  may  arise  at  any  period  between  this 
and  the  age  of  puberty;  after  which  it  seldom 
makes  its  first  attack.  It  most  commonly  affects 
children  of  a  lax  habit,  with  smooth,  fine  skins, 
fiur  hair  and  rosy  cheeks.  It  likewise  is  apt  to  at- 
tack such  children  as  show  a  disposition  to  rickets. 
Like  this  disease,  it  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  cold 
and  variable  climates,  being  rarely  met  with  in 
warm  ones.  Scrofula  is  by  no  means  a  contagious 
disease,  but  is  of  a  hereditary  nature,  and  is  often 
entailed  by  parents  on  their  children.  The  attacks 
of  the  disease  seem  much  affected  or  influenced  by 
the  periods  of  the  seasons.  They  begin  usually 
some  time  in  the  winter  and  spring,  and  often  dis- 
appear, or  are  greatly  amended,  in  summer  and  au- 
tumn. The  first  appearance  of  the  disorder  is 
commonly  in  that  of  small  oval  or  spherical  tumors 
under  the  skin,  unattended  by  any  pain  or  dis- 
colouration. These  appear,  in  general,  upon  the 
sides  of  the  neck,  below  the  ear  or  under  the  chin ; 
but,  in  some  cases,  the  jobts  of  the  elbows  or 
ankles,  or  those  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  are  the 
parts  first  affected.  In  these  instances  we  do  not, 
however,  find  small,  moveable  swellings,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  a  tumor  almost  uniformly  surround- 
ing the  joint,  and  interrupting  its  motion.  After 
some  time,  the  tumors  become  larger  and  more 
fixed,  the  skin  which  covers  them  acquires  a  purple 
or  livid  colour,  and  being  much  inflamed,  they  at 
laitt  suppurate,  and  break  into  little  holes,  from 
which,  at  first,  a  matter  somewhat  puriform  oozea 
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ont;  but  tbis  changes,  by  degrees,  into  a  kind  of 
visddy  serous  discharge,  much  intermixed  with 
small  pieces  of  a  white  substance.  The  tumors 
subside  gradually,  whilst  the  ulcers  at  the  same 
time  open  more,  and  spread  unequally  in  various 
directions.  After  a  time,  some  of  the  ulcers  heal; 
but  other  tumors  quickly  form  in  different  parts  of 
the  body,  and  proceed  on,  in  the  same  slow  manner 
as  tiie  former  ones,  to  suppuration.  In  this  man- 
ner the  disease  goes  on  for  some  years;  and,  ap- 
pearing at  last  to  have  exhausted  itself,  all  the  ul- 
cers heal  up,  without  being  succeeded  by  any  fresh 
swelHngs,  but  leaving  behind  them  an  ugly  pucker- 
ing of  the  skin,  and  a  scar  of  considerable  extent. 
This  is  the  most  mild  form  under  which  scrofula 
appears.  In  more  virulent  cases,  the  eyes  are  parti- 
cularly the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  are  affected 
with  ophthalmia,  giving  rise  to  ulcerations  in  the 
tarn,  and  inflammation  of  the  tunica  adnata,  ter- 
minating not  unfrequently  in  an  opacity  of  the 
transparent  cornea.  The  joints  become  affected; 
they  swell,  and  suficr  excruciating  deep-seated 
pain,  which  is  increased  upon  the  slightest  motion. 
The  swelling  and  pain  continue  to  increase;  the 
musdes  of  &e  limb  become  at  length  much  wasted. 
Matter  is  soon  afterwards  formed,  and  this  is  dis- 
charged at  small  openings  made  by  the  bursting  of  the 
skin.  Being,  however,  of  a  peculiarly  acrimonious  na- 
ture, it  erodes  the  ligaments  and  cartilages,  and  pro- 
duces a  caries  of  the  neighbouring  bones.  By  an  ab- 
sorption of  the  matter  into  the  system,  hectic  fever  at 
last  arises,  and,  in  the  end,  often  proves  fatal.  The 
treatment  consists  chiefly  in  the  use  of  means 
adapted  to  promote  the  general  health,  a  nutritious 
diet,  easy  of  digestion,  a  pure,  dry  air,  gentle  exer- 
cise, friction,  cold  bathing,  especially  in  the  sea, 
and  strengthening  medicines,  as  the  preparations 
of  iron,  myrrh,  &c.  Various  mineral  waters,  and 
other  remedies  which  moderately  promote  the 
secretions,  appear  also  to  have  been  often  useftd. 
In  irritable  states  of  the  system,  hemlock  has  been 
employed  with  much  advantage.  The  applications 
to  the  tumors  and  ulcers  must  vary  according  to 
the  state  of  the  parts,  whether  indolent  or  irritable; 
where  the  tumors  show  no  disposition  to  enlarge, 
or  become  inflamed,  it  is  better  to  interfere  little 
with  them;  but  their  inflammation  must  be  checked 
by  leeches,  ftc.,  and  when  ulcers  exist,  stimulant 
lotions  or  dressings  must  be  used,  to  give  them  a  dis- 
position to  heal :  but  if  they  are  in  an  irritable  state, 
a  cataplasm,  made  with  hemlock,  or  other  narcotic. 
SCUDERI,  Georob  de,  a  French  writer,  bom 
at  Havre,  in  1601,  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
Provenfal  family.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
academy  (1650),  and  died  in  1067.  His  dramatic 
works  (sixteen  playsV  sonnets,  heroic  poems, 
romances,  &c.,  have  oeen  long  forgotten.  His 
sister,  Madeleine^  was  bom  at  divre,  in  1607,  and 
went  at  an  early  age  to  Paris,  where,  though  re- 
markably ugly,  she  attracted  notice  by  her  talents 
and  wit  Her  numerous  and  long-winded  romances 
depict  the  manners  of  the  French  court  in  the 
extraordinary  taste  of  the  time.  She  died  in  1701. 
Mademoiselle  Scuderi  was  entitled  the  Sappho  of 
her  time.  The  most  distinguished  scholars  and 
wits  of  Europe  were  her  friends;  the  academy  at 
Padua  chose  her  a  member  of  their  body;  the 
French  academy  awarded  the  prize  to  her  Disserts^ 
tion  on  ^lory.  Her  prindpaL  works  were  Arta- 
m^nt,  <m  Le  Grand  (^nu  (10  vols.  8vo);  Clelie 
(10  vols.);  with  10  volumes  of  Conversations  on 
different  subjects,  which  are  her  best  productions. 


SCULPTURE,  or  the  art  of  representing  visible 
forms  in  hard  masses,  hj  means  of  the  diisel,  had  . 
its  origin  in  the  art  of  modelling  figures  in  soft  ' 
substances  (see  Plaatie  Art),  as  the  andent  idols 
of  all  nations  were  formed.  The  more  di£Bcult  art 
of  carving  figures  in  wood  and  ivory,  and  still  more 
of  cutting  them  in  stone  and  casting  them  in  metal, 
were  the  inventions  of  a  later  period.  These 
inventions  were  also  the  offspring  of  religion;  at 
first  only  objects  of  religious  worship  were  repre- 
sented. In  the  earliest  times,  men  venerated 
blocks  and  rough  stones,  or  Bsetylia,  which  were 
said  to  have  fidlen  from  heaven,  and  which  are  now 
called  aeroUtea,  or  meteoric  atones.  Blocks  of  stone 
were  also  worshipped  as  Undmarks,  and  were  called 
termini.  From  the  ninth  to  the  seventh  century 
B.  C,  the  Greeks  had  much  intercourse  with  the 
Phoenicians.  This  commercial  nation  worshipped 
the  god  Theut,  Thoth,  who  had  taught  them  the 
use  of  letters.  They  afterward  employed  his  image 
as  their  landmarks,  calling  it  their  god,  and  com- 
pelled the  rude  Autochthones  to  worship  it.  Such 
pillars  were  called  hermte:  the  god  of  roads  and 
travellers  was  therefore  called,  by  the  Greeks, 
Hermee,  The^  afterwards  put  a  head  upon  these 
pillars,  which  is  the  origin  of  busts.  The  produc- 
tions of  sculpture  are  divided  into  insulated  pieces, 
or  such  as  may  be  viewed  from  all  sides,  whether 
fiill  figures,  or  Herma,  busts,  heads,  masks,  vases, 
pedestals,  kc.,  and  works  in  relief.  (See  Base- 
relief,  and  ReHevo,)  The  dder  sister  of  sculpture, 
in  insulated  forms,  is  architecture.  The  first  oigect 
of  sculpture  was  the  ornamenting  of  temples. 

History  of  Sadptnre,  We  find  very  early  indi- 
cations of  sculpture  in  the  Bible.  Laban,  who 
lived  in  the  twenty-third  century  B.  C,  had  images 
of  his  domestic  gods,  which  were  called,  in  Hebrew, 
terapkim.  In  the  very  andent  Indian  cavern  and 
grotto  temples,  are  fo^md  works  of  sculpture;  for 
instance,  in  the  pagoda  of  Elephantis,  near  Bombay, 
is  a  colossal  statue  of  Brama.  This  ddty  is  repre- 
sented sitting,  his  arms  crossed,  with  the  hce  and 
figure  of  a  man  in  front,  and  witli  a  female  face  and 
form  behind;  upon  his  right  breast  is  the  sun;  upon 
his  left  breast  the  moon  and  the  stars;  waters, 
mountains,  animals,  and  plants  are  exhibited  upon 
this  statue,  which  the  Hindoos  believed  God  to 
have  presented  to  his  Son,  as  a  model,  at  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world.  The  fancy  of  the  Hindoos  was 
very  rich,  but  inclined  towards  the  symbolic  and 
allegoric,  so  that  they  never  attained  to  a  pure  style 
of  art.  Their  sculpture  is  highly  expressive,  but 
without  a  feeling  of  beauty,  and  exhibits  a  mosaie 
of  ideas.  (See  PUte  LXXIX,  figs.  14  and  15.)  The 
Persians  had  many  works  of  sculpture,  as  the  ruins 
of  Persepolis  prove ;  but,  as  they  never  formed  naked 
figures,  they  failed  to  gain  a  just  idea  of  the  human 
form.  (See  Plate  LXXIX,  fig.  16.)  In  Assyria,  the 
art  flourished  under  queen  Semiramis.  We  find 
mention  of  brazen  statues  of  Semiramis,  Belus,  and 
Ninus.  In  Curdistan,  very  andent  works  of  sculp- 
ture are  found,  which  the  inhabitants  consider  as  the 
images  of  Chosroes  and  his  beloved  Shereen,  and  call 
the  poet  and  artist  Ferhad,  the  sculptor.  The 
Egyptians  were  the  first  who  adopted  a  certain 
style  of  art.  The  works  of  art  produced  by  this 
nation  were  gloomy  and  grave,  but  full  of  deep 
sentiment,  connected,  by  the  hieroglyphics  which 
covered  them,  with  poetry  and  history,  and  by  the 
mummies,  with  the  belief  of  immortality.  But  aa 
the  kingdom  of  the  dead  seemed  to  them  the  tma 
existence,  so  their  art  is  more  related  to  death  than 
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ife :  their  figures  are  stiff  and  motionless,  like  the 
mmies ;  even  their  images  of  Isis  have  this  charac- 
(See  Plate  LXXIX.)  These  are  connected 
h  the  ancient  image  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and  with 
most  ancient  Grecian  art ;  as  the  use  of  the  human 
n  on  the  capitals  of  the  columns  at  Dendera, 
singularly  extended  female  figures  around  the 
iac  of  that  place,  and  the  mixture  of  human  and 
fnal  forms  in  the  Sphinx,  the  Anubis,  &c.,  are 
lently  related  to  the  Indian  art.  If  we  consider 
old  Grecian  style,  we  find  first  the  above-men- 
ned  HemuK,  the  double-headed  figures  which  we 
I  images  of  Janus,  and  which  originally  denoted 
•  sun  and  the  moon,  numberless  variations  of  the 
rmtB,  as  the  Hermeracla,  Hermathena,  Hermerota, 
From  these,  which  had  neither  hands  nor 
t,  the  next  step  was  to  images,  formed  like 
Linmies,  rotfde  of  ebony  or  cedar  wood,  in  which 
arms  were  close  to  the  body,  and  the  feet  were 
ay  indicated  by  an  incision,  the  eyes  and  thor 
»uth  only  by  a  slit.  The  artist  next  separated 
12  arms  from  the  trunk,  parted  the  feet,  and  put 
fapons,  as  a  shield  and  spear,  into  the  hands  of 
e  idols :  thus  the  first  images  of  Pallas  originated, 
ther  armed  idols,  which  belong  to  the  Cretan 
mily,  were  also  called  Palladia,  as,  for  instance, 
e  Taurian  Diana.  As  they  were  made  small, 
i'V  were  commonly  placed  upon  columns.  The 
ord  stattte  is  derived  from  the  Latin  statuo,  to  set 
),  or  from  tto,  to  stand.  In  the  larger  statues  in 
etal,  the  body  of  the  image  was  merely  a  cylin- 
(ical  pillar,  as  in  the  colossus  of  the  Amy  clean 
i polio.  With  Dedalus  (q.  v.)  begins  a  new 
f>och  in  the  art,  about  three  generations  before 
le  Trojan  war.  Of  him,  the  Greeks  said  sym- 
>lically,  that  his  divine  genius  made  statues  Wk, 
'0,  and  speak.  They  considered  him  the  master, 
r  rather  the  inventor,  of  the  art;  he  was  also 
le  symbol  of  the  first  miner :  hence  the  &ble  of 
\e  Dsedalian  labyrinth  at  Crete,  or  the  horizontal 
it^sageA  in  the  first  mine  of  that  island,  which 
ffounded  in  metid.  His  disciples  were  called  his 
jnfi:  hence  all  artists  were  symbolically  called  Z><e- 
aiideM,  (See  Plate  LXXIX,  fig.  19.)  The  old 
irecian  art  then  became  divided  into  three  different 
ational  styles — the  old  Attic,  the  iEginetic,  and  the 
iltrurian.  The  arts  flourished  in  the  temples,  not 
inly  by  means  of  statues,  but  still  more  by  anathe- 
FMzto,  consecrated  presents,  thrones  decorated  with 
i  cures,  coffers,  shields,  tripods,  and  vases.  The 
i.<»<it  celebrated  are,  1.  the  coffer  of  Cypselus  in 
I  )1  ympia,  made  of  cedar  wood,  and  inlaid  with  gold 
«iid  ivory,  and,  2.  the  throne  of  Apollo  at  Amyde, 
a  colossal  seat  of  a  still  more  ancient  colossus  of 
ApoUo,  made  by  the  Magnesian  Bathycles,  probably 
in  the  time  of  Solon.  It  contained,  in  twenty-eight 
}>anels  outside,  and  fourteen  panels  inside,  the  then 
i\i<ting  mythology  of  the  gods  and  heroes.  In 
t)u-«e  two  pieces,  a  peculiar  expression,  united  with 
tlie  greatest  poverty  and  rudeness  of  design  and 
proportion,  is  observable;  inscriptions  are  every 
where  necessary  for  explanation,  and  the  works 
ire  not  pleasing;  their  character  is  allegory,  bor- 
dering on  hieroglyphics.  Two  temples  of  this 
rpoch  are  memorable,  as  the  works  of  the  first 
IhMlalides,  Dipcenus,  Rhoecus,  and  Scyllis: — 1.  the 
Hereun,  or  very  ancient  temple  of  Here  (Juno)  of 
SunOS.  The  most  ancient  statue  of  Juno  there 
was  made  by  Smilis  of  £gina:  it  was  veiled  and 
provided  with  supports.  2.  The  Artemisium  at 
Ephesus:  (he  roost  ancient  statue  in  it  was  said  to 
have  iallen  from  heaveo^and  wns  dedicated  by  the 


Amazons.  Afterwards,  the  black  statue  of  Diana, 
in  the  form  of  a  mummy  with  many  breasts,  as  the 
goddess  of  nature,  was  carried  to  this  temple.  At 
that  time,  the  statues  were  made  of  beaten  brass 
plate ;  afterwards,  artists  began  at  Samos  to  cast 
them,  but  only  in  pieces,  which  were  joined 
together  by  swallow-tailed  fiwtenings.  Several 
works  of  this  primitive  epoch  are  still  preserved. 
Everything  in  them  is  exaggerated;  the  motions 
are  angular,  the  folds  overcharged,  the  drapery  stiff, 
the  contours  without  regularity  or  predsion.  This 
early  style  displayed  strength  and  energy,  without 
expression  and  beauty.  Under  the  Pisistratide, 
the  art  continued  to  flourish.  But  it  was  not  until 
the  splendid  administration  of  Pericles,  that  the 
highest  conceptions  of  art  were  formed.  In  this 
short  period  of  twenty  years,  Athens  produced 
more  splendid  works  than  Rome,  the  mistress  of 
the  world,  produced  in  seven  centuries.  The 
influence  of  the  great  poets  Qf  this  time,  upon  the 
art,  was  certainly  important.  It  was  the  age  of 
classic  models  and  the  ideal  style.  Phidias  made 
two  chief  ideals,  Minerva  and  Jupiter;  the  former 
for  the  Parthenon  in  Athens;  the  latter,  the  famous 
Olympian  Jupiter  at  Elis.  Both  were  wrought  in 
ivory  and  gold;  the  god  was  beautifully  formed, 
although  forty  feet  high.  His  throne  was  splendidly 
adorned.  The  expression  of  Jupiter  was  a  union 
of  power,  wisdom,  and  benevolence;  he  sat  at  Elis 
as  the  chief  judge  of  the  contests  in  the  Olympic 
games.  His  size  is  described  in  the  words  of  an 
epigrammatist,  who  said,  "  The  statue  of  Jupiter 
would  have  thrust  off  the  roof  of  the  temple  like  a 
thin  shell,  if  it  had  ever  risen  fiom  its  golden 
throne."  Phidias  began  the  class  of  ideal  forms, 
which,  for  the  male  figures,  was  afterwards  divided 
into  gods,  demi-gods,  and  heroes ;  for  female  figures, 
various  forms  were  adopted  as  ideals* — 1.  The 
Virgin :  this  is  again  divided  into  two  chief  branches : 
a.  the  Doric  Cretan,  short-waisted,  twice-girded 
figure,  used  to  represent  Diana,  the  Amaxons, 
Nymphs,  and  Bacchantes;  b,  the  Attic-Ionian 
virgin,  seen  in  the  Muses,  Canephore,  and  priest- 
esses. 2.  The  Matron:  the  hi^est  ideal  of  the 
matronly  form  is  in  the  Juno  of  Argos.  We  have 
also  the  ideal  of  Ceres,  Cybele,  and  later  of  Ne- 
mesis, Fortuna,  Pudicitia,  Pietas,  the  Roman  em- 
presses and  vestals,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  virgins 
of  Herculaneum,  in  the  cabinet  of  antiquities  at 
Dresden.  3.  The  Hetera  was  elevated  to  the 
ideal  of  Venus  Anadyomene.  4.  The  female  war- 
rior was  idealized  in  the  Pallas  Athene,  as  the  per- 
petual Virgin,  skilled  in  war  and  the  arts.  To  the 
male  figures  belongs,  also,  the  gymnastic  and  athletic 
class.  Polycletus  created  the  first,  forming  two 
different  ideals  of  young  men;  in  his  Diadymenus, 
the  mild  youth,  who  winds  the  wreath  of  victory 
round  his  brow,  and  in  his  Doryphorus,  the  ardent 
and  warlike  youth,  heading  the  lance  before  him, 
which  was  the  famous  canon,  the  model  of  all 
proportions.  Myron  created  the  athletic  class.  His 
athlete  are  very  celebrated,  particularly  his  Disco- 
bolus, who  supports  his  left  hand  on  his  knee,  and, 
bending,  throws  the  discus,  with  his  right  hand 
raised  backwards.  He  completed  this  class  by  the 
ideal  of  Hercules,  and  formed  the  ideals  of  the 
whole  animal  kingdom.  Only  one  hundred  yean 
after  Phidias  364,  F.  C,  the  high  or  ideal  style 
gave  place  to  the  beautiful.  Scopas  and  Praxiteles 
were  the  first  in  this  style;  they  sculptured  all  the 
varieties  of  the  dancing  Bacchantes,  or  Thyades,  in 
which  the  finest  forms  of  beauty  were  joined  with 
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eutliusiastic  frenzy.  Scopaa  inveiited  the  group; 
Praxiteles  the  ideals  of  Diana,  of  Venus,  and  of 
Bacchus.  He  was  the  &ther  of  a  numerous  family 
of  artists.  After  him  the  beautiful  style  was 
transformed  into  the  gracefiU,  whidi' gained  in 
expression  and  purity  what  it  lost  in  grandeur. 
Symmetry  and  proportion  were  most  attended  to. 
In  the  age  (^  Alexander,  Lysippus  adopted  a  new 
style  of  ui,  by  forming  many  portrait  statues.  He 
was  the  oody  one  who  was  permitted  to  make  the 
statue  of  Alexander,  as  Apelles  alone  was  allowed 
to  paint  him.*  This  last  flourishing  period  of  Gre- 
cian sculpture  began  336  B.  C.  It  contained  the 
last  class  of  works  of  the  art,  that  of  the  ideal 
statues  of  kings  and  of  warriors.  Lysippus,  though 
influenced  much  by  Polycletus's  rules  of  proportion, 
formed  his  bodies  more  slender,  and  his  heads 
smaller;  he  also  bestowed  particular  care  upon  the 
finishing  of  the  hair.  His  statues  are  particularly 
admired  for  their  life.  Through  the  influence  of 
painting,  sculpture  acquired  the  expression  of  feeling, 
of  which  the  highest  perfection,  in  the  pathetic,  is 
the  group  of  Laocoon.  The  taste  for  colossal  statues 
extended  itself,  and  contributed  to  the  decline  of 
the  art;  excess  of  ornament  was  also  connected 
with  it.  After  the  Macedonian  and  Syrian  wars, 
aOO  B.  C,  the  Romans  began  to  carry  off  the 
statues  from  the  conquered  countries.  Paulus 
iEmilius  adorned  his  triumph  of  three  days  Mrith 
immense  treasures  of  Grecian  statues.  The  Forum 
Bomanum  was  often  hung  with  costly  carpets,  and 
transformed  into  a  theatre,  adorned  with  about 
3000  statues;  12,000  were  placed  in  the  capital 
alone.  With  the  statues  also  the  Grecian  artists 
came  to  Rome;  but  the  art  never  became  natural- 
ized there.  After  the  time  of  Sylla,  the  love  of  the 
art  was  increased  to  a  mania.  The  best  flourishing 
period  of  the  art  was  Adrian's  age.  The  highest 
elegance,  polish,  and  perfection  was  its  character. 
Tlus  taste  continued  under  the  Antonines,  slightly 
degenerated;  but  it  sunk  entirely  under  Severus 
and  his  successors;  before  Constantine  the  Great, 
the  art  of  the  ancients  was  entirely  lost.  The 
early  Christian  works  adhere  to  a  fixed  type. 
See  the  Notizie  dela  SctUtura  degli  Antichi  e  dei 
varj  tuoi  Siili,  del  Abate  Lmigi  Lanzi  (2d  Italian 
ed.,  with  annotations  and  copper-plates,  in  the  Pb- 
ligrqfia  Fieaolana,  1824).  Sculpture  revived  in 
Italy  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  modem  artists 
worked  also  ably  in  metaL  The  greatest  master 
of  this  first  period  of  modem  art  was  Michael 
Angelo  Buonarotti.  Through  him  and  his  disci- 
ples, sculpture  raised  its  head  in  Westem  Europe. 
All  the  remains  of  art  which  had  escaped  destmc- 
tion  from  barbarian  violence,  religious  fanaticism, 
and  natural  causes,  were  now  carefully  preserved. 
We  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  noble  Cosmo  and 
Lorenzo  de*  Medici  for  the  restoration  of  a  better 
style.  Artists  were  honoured  and  supported,  the 
treasures  of  antiquity  were  collected  and  museums 
uistituted.  The  neighbouring  princes  vied  with 
the  MedicL  Yet  modem  art  never  attained  the 
sublimity  and  tranquil  grandeur  of  the  ancient. 
The  modem  artist  reveals  himself  in  his  works;  the 
ancient  artist  did  not  appear  in  his  work.  Through 
Buonarotti's  sublime  genius,  the  art  was  seduced 
into  extravagance,  and  through  Bernini's  affected 
grace  into  mannerism  and  excessive  ornament;  the 
true  feeling  of  beauty  had  disappeared;  artists  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  surpass  the  ancients,  not  real- 
izing that  they  had  sunk  too  low  to  understand 
them.    Through  the  preponderating  example  of 


France,  good  taste  in  every  art  declined  more  and 
more;  human  nature  itself  was  distorted.  The 
folly  of  fiishion  prevailed  every  where.  In  the 
eighteenth  century,  Winckelmann  was  the  first 
who  lighted  the  torch  of  modem  art,  and  opened 
the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries  to  the  elevated  lineanty 
of  antiquity.  The  cardinal  Albani  and  Mengs  sup- 
ported him ;  thus  the  new  dawn  of  the  art  and  of 
beauty  was  ushered  in.  The  present  age  can  boast 
of  several  sculptors  of  great  merit.  An  apparent 
stagnation  in  art  was  first  to  come,  bad  taste  was 
to  be  destroyed,  before  beauty  could  bloesom  again. 
Canova  became  the  founder  of  a  new  period.  Thor- 
waldsen  stands  by  his  side,  and  in  many  respects 
before  him;  and  to  judge  by  the  progress  which 
modem  sculpture  has  made  in  the  hist  thirty  years, 
and  the  noble  works  which  have  been  executed  in 
so  short  a  time,  we  may  hope,  that  it  is  upon  a 
safer  route  than  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Tke  most  ilUutrious  Sculptore  of  AnJtiqmtif. — Ear* 
Ueat  period, — Vulcan  and  Prometheus  are  but  syn^ 
bolioU  figures ;  and  the  ingenious  Greeks  denoted 
by  the  lame  god  and  the  deified  man,  the  power  and 
skill  of  art  conquering  matter,  and  the  divine  spirit 
of  the  mind  immortalizing  earthly  forms.  In  Dcda- 
lus  of  Athens  we  behold  the  first  great  sculptor; 
we  may  place  him  about  1400  B.  C.  At  the  same 
time,  Smilis,  the  &ther  of  statuary,  Uved  in  JSgina. 
Epeus  u  said  to  have  made  the  Trojan  horse. 
Rhoecus  of  Samoa,  700  B.  C,  invented  the  art  of 
moulding  and  casting  statues  in  metal.  Theodoma 
and  Telecles,  his  sons,  travelled,  for  the  study  of 
the  art,  to  Egypt.  The  former  is  reported  to  have 
made  the  statue  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  for  the  temple 
at  Saroos,  in  two  parts — one  half  at  Ephesus,  the 
other  half  at  Samos — a  manner  of  working,  which 
was,  perhaps,  possible  in  the  condition  of  the  Egyp- 
tian art.  Dibutades  invented  the  art  of  making 
portrait  figures  in  baked  earth  {terra  cotta)\  his 
daughter  Calirrhoe  suggested  to  him  this  idea,  by 
drawing  the  profile  of  her  lover's  shadow  with  coal 
upon  the  walL  Euchirus  of  Corinth  (B.  C.  663) 
accompanied  Demaratus,  the  father  of  the  elder 
Tarquin,  to  Italy,  %nd  introduced  the  art  of  model- 
ling into  Etruria.  Dipcenus  and  Scyllis  became  the 
masters  of  a  numerous  schooL  Malas  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  among  the  most  illustrious  sculptors 
of  that  time.  Canachus  was  the  greatest  master 
of  the  Sicyonian  school.  Perillus  noade  the  famoua 
brazen  bull  (a  splendid  masterpiece)  for  Phalaris, 
who  ruled  in  Sicily  564  B.  C,  in  which  the  artist 
himself  was  bumt.  Among  the  principal  works  in 
stone  were  those  of  Bathycles  of  Amydae.  Gallon 
of  £gina  lived  540  B.  C.  Demeas  of  Crotona 
executed  the  statue  of  Milo.  Iphicrates  cast  the 
brazen  lioness  of  Leena,  who  was  privy  to  the  con- 
spiracy of  Harroodius  and  Aristogiton  agunst  Hip- 
parchus,  and  who  endured  the  torture  till  death, 
without  confessing  any  thing.  The  artist  gave  no 
tongue  to  the  lioness,  in  order  to  express  the  heroic 
silence  of  Leaena.  Onatas  of  £gina  restored  the 
statue  called  the  hiack  Ceres  of  Phigalea.  AgeU 
adas  of  Argos  is  considered  the  master  of  Phidias. 

Second  Period Ideal  Stwle With  Phidias  of 

Athens  began  the  period  of  the  high  ideal  style, 
which  he  created.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  Perides. 
Besides  his  two  masterpieces,  Pallas  Athene  and 
Jupiter,  his  Pallas  of  brass  for  Athens,  his  Venus 
Urania,  his  Nemesis  in  the  temple  at  Marathon,  and 
his  Amazon,  called  Emmemon,  from  the  beauty  of  her 
Umbs,  deserve  mention.  He  made  but  a  single  boy 
from  life.    Hb  fiivourite  disdples  were  Alcamencd 
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of  Attica  and  Agoracritus.of  Paros.  The  most 
celebrated  worka  of  the  former  were  his  VulcaD, 
his  Olympian  conqueror,  his  Cupid,  his  Mars,  and 
his  Venus.  The  second  was  a  still  greater  favourite 
of  Phidias;  he  contended  with  Alcamenes  in  the 
execution  of  a  Venus,  and  was  adjudged  to  be  in- 
ferior by  the  Athenians  only  out  of  partiality  to 
their  feUow-citixen;  he  transformed  his  Venus  to  a 
Nemesis,  and  sold  it  at  Rhamnus.  Varro  considered 
this  statue  the  finest  ever  executed.  Polycletus 
of  Argos  made  Juno,  the  third  chief  ideal  figure,  a 
companion  to  the  Olympic  Jupiter.  In  the  Ludo- 
visian  Juno,  an  imitation  of  her  head  is  preserved. 
Polycletus  sculptured,  besides  his  ftmous  canon, 
all  the  beautiful  gymnastic  positions  of  boys,  and  all 
the  sports  of  youth :  the  highest  ideal  of  this  class 
is  his  Mercury.  A  tender  softness  was  peculiar  to 
ibis  roaster,  as  shown  in  his  charming  Canephom  of 
Athens.  He  chiefly  cast  in  metal.  His  fellow  dis- 
ciple and  rival  was  M3rron  of  Eleuthere  in  Bceotia. 
He  executed  three  colossuses  upon  one  pedestal — 
Minerva  presenting  the  deified  Hercules  to  Jupiter. 
The  fertile  genius  of  Myron  was  displayed  in  the 
choice  of  new  and  bold  positions.  He  despised  the 
softer  forms  of  the  Ephebi,  and  showed  his  skill  in 
the  representation  of  the  most  highly  finished 
athletic  forms.  His  Runner,  his  Slinger,  and  his 
Pancratists,  are  celebrated.  His  ideal  of  Hercules 
completed  thu  class  of  forms.  His  Heifer,  and  his 
Sea  Monster,  are  famous  among  his  animal  forms. 
But  one  thing  was  vranting  to  this  great  sculptor 
— gnee  of  expression:  in  this  he  was  surpassed  by 
his  rival,  Pythagoras  of  Rhegium,  who  adopted  the 
undulating  line  as  the  line  of  beauty,  and  first  ex- 
pressed  the  sinews  and  veins  with  accuracy.  He 
created  the  ideal  of  Apollo  in  the  position  of  an 
archer  who  has  just  shot  the  serpent  Python.  The 
imitation  of  this  is  the  most  splendid  statue  which 
we  poness^the  Apollo  Belvedere.  (See  Plate 
LXXX,  fig.  1.) 

Third  Period.— Beataifiil  Style — Socrates,  the 
sculptor  of  the  clothed  Graces,  with  Athenodorus 
and  Naucydes,  began  this  epoch.  Praxiteles  and 
Scopas  brought  the  art  to  its  highest  perfection, 
since  they  united  beauty  with  grace.  The  most 
celebrated  works  of  Scopas  are  his  furious 
Bacchante  (the  head,  bending  backwards,  united  the 
highest  beauty  with  Bacchanalian  firenzy),  his 
Cupid,  his  Venus  (probably  the  model  of  the  Medi- 
cean),  and  his  group, — the  Triumph  of  Achilles, 
whom  Thetis  is  conducting,  after  his  death,  to  the 
happy  islands,  in  which  Scopas  found  an  opportunity 
of  introducing  numberless  Tritons,  Nereids  and  sea 
monsters  in  the  most  charming  combinations. 
Praxiteles,  the  most  feeling  of  all  sculptors,  created 
the  perfect  ideals  of  Diana  and  of  Bacchus.  He 
formed  the  latter  as  a  contrast  to  the  Satyrs  and 
Fauns,  who  express  rudeness  and  licentiousness ;  it 
was  soft  and  tender,  without  being  effeminate  ;  it 
was  perpetual  gayet^  personified  in  the  victorious 
god,  sporting  with  his  companions.  The  Diana  of 
this  artikt  expressed  virgin  modesty,  with  bold  ac- 
tivity. Homer's  Nausicaa  inspired  him.  He  made, 
also,  the  admired  statue  of  a  Satyr  (Periboetos), 
and  the  ideal  of  Eros,  or  Cupid.  The  god  of  love 
was  never  represented  by  the  ancients  as  an  infant; 
the  true  infantile  representation  was  not  admissible 
till  afVer  the  Christian  era.  Eros  always  had  the 
form  of  a  boy  approaching  youth.  Praxiteles  first 
attempted  to  represent  Venus  entirely  naked,  and 
thus  created  the  later  ideal  of  the  goddess.  His 
most  celebrated  works  are  his  Venus  of  Cos  and  of 


Cnidos.  The  former  is  covered  from  the  hip  down- 
ward ;  the  latter  entirely  naked,  holding  her  gar- 
ment with  her  left  hand  over  the  bath.  We  pos- 
sess imitations  of  both.  The  group  of  Niobe  is  also 
ascribed  to  this  master.  (See  Plate  LXXX,  fig.  5.) 
His  son  Cephissodorus  was  celebrated  for  his  Sym- 
plegma  (two  wrestlers  with  hands  interlaced),  and 
his  ^sculapius.  After  his  time,  the  art  degenerated 
through  the  introduction  of  the  most  voluptuous  re- 
presentations. Praxiteles  had  already  formed,  for 
Phryne,  a  group  in  bronze,  in  which  he  placed  a 
laughing  HetaBra  opposite  to  a  weeping  matron. 
Hermaphrodites,  groups  of  Satyrs  and  Nymphs, 
were  formed  with  great  perfection  of  art,  and  equal 
looseness  of  moral  sentiment. 

Fourth  Period. — Age  of  Alexander  the  Great 

Art  could  only  gain  through  grace  and  softness  of 
execution,  since  the  high  ide^  beauty  was  on  the 
decline.  Lysippus  of  Sicyon  appeared  and  became 
the  master  of  elevated  portrait  sculpture.  Among 
the  gods,  Hercules  was  his  favourite,  and  he  per- 
fected the  ideal  figure  of  Neptune,  designed  by 
Euphranor.  He  represented  Alexander  from  his 
childhood  to  his  manhood.  It  is  affirmed  that  he 
alone  made  1500  statues;  some  limit  this  number 
to  610;  every  figure  of  his  great  groups,  however, 
is  included  in  this  estimate.  The  most  celebrated 
among  these  groups  are,  Alexander  hunting,  and  the 
twenty-five  equestrian  statues,  representing  the 
Macedonian  friends,  who  fell  in  the  first  attack 
near  the  Granicus,  at  the  side  of  Alexander.  His 
horses  are  very  beautiful.  Euthycrates,  his  son, 
and  Apollodorus  and  Silanion,  were  great  sculptors 
of  this  period.  Chares  of  Lindus  cast  the  fiuoous 
Colossus  (q.  v.)  of  Rhodes.  Agesander,  Atheno- 
dorus, and  Polydorus,  &ther  and  sons,  of  Rhodes, 
formed  the  celebrated  group  of  Laocoon;  Glycon 
of  Athens,  the  Famese  Hercules;  ApoUonius  and 
Tauriscus,  the  Famese  bull.  The  sculptors  of 
Rome  were  Greeks;  we  only  know  of  them,  Arce- 
silaus,  the  fi'iend  of  Lucius  LucuUus,  and  Praxiteles, 
the  greatest  modeller  of  the  age  of  Pompey.  He 
wrote  five  books  on  the  most  celebrated  works  of  art. 
Zenodorus  had  formed,  in  Gaul,  a  colossal  Mercury 
in  brass,  and  was  invited  by  Nero  to  Rome,  to 
make  a  colossal  statue  of  him,  1 10  feet  high ;  the 
casting  failed.  The  reclining  statue  of  the  dying 
Cleopatra  was  executed  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Augustus.  Cleomenes,  an  Athenian,  made  the 
statue  of  Germanicus,  in  the  time  of  Tiberius.  The 
four  beautiful  horses  of  brass,  above  the  chief  en- 
trance of  the  church  of  St  Mark  at  Venice,  were  cast 
during  the  reign  of  Nero.  The  beautiful  Antinous  is 
one  of  the  most  perfect  statues  of  the  age  of  Adrian. 

The  moti  Illustrious  Sculptors  of  Modem  Times, 
— Earlier  Period. — 1.  Italian  Sculptors.  In  the 
eleventh  century,  we  find  mention  of  a  sculptor 
named  Buono,  in  the  twelfth,  of  Bonanno  of  Pisa. 
Niccold  Pisano,  who  died  in  1270,  was  called  the 
restorer  of  good  taste  in  sculpture.  Several  works 
of  his  son  Giovanni  Pisani  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
Pisa.  Andreas  Orgagna,  sumamed  Buffalmaco, 
died  in  1389.  Luca  della  Robbia  varnished  his 
works  in  terra  eotta,  with  great  skill.  Lorenzo 
Ghiberti,  who  died  in  1455,  was  a  very  able  master. 
His  brazen  gates  at  the  Battisterio  of  Florence  are 
celebrated.  Michael  Angelo  declared  them  worthy 
to  stand  at  the  entrance  of  paradise.  Donatello 
(bom  at  Florence  1383,  died  1466^  enriched  Venice, 
Florence,  Genoa  and  Faenza  with  bis  works;  a 
bald-headed  old  man,  made  by  him  in  Florence,  is 
celebrated.    He  formed,  for  the  church  of  St  Mark 
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at  Florence,  the  bnzen  statues  of  St  Peter,  St 
George  and  St  Mark;  the  latter  is  particularly 
memorable  for  the  question  of  Michael  Angelo: 
**  Marco,  percM  non  mi  parlif**  (Mark,  why  dost 
thou  not  speak  to  me?)  His  brother  Simon  made 
one  of  the  brazen  gates  of  the  church  of  St  Peter, 
and  the  sepulchre  of  Martin  Y.,  in  the  Lateran 
church.  Andreas  Pisano  was  an  illustrious  sculp- 
tor and  engraver.  Lorenzo  Lotto,  called  Loren- 
zetto,  was  the  first  who  endeavoured  to  restore  an- 
tiques. Andreas  Verrocchio,  from  jealousy  of  his 
pupils  Perugino  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  abandoned 
painting,  and  devoted  himself  to  sculpture.  He 
was  the  first  who  revived  the  art  of  modelling  the 
busts  of  the  deceased  in  soft  substances.  Rustici, 
bom  at  Florence,  in  1470,  wag  the  disciple  of  Ver- 
rocchio, and  afterwards  of  Leon,  da  Vind.  The 
latter  tauf  ht  him  the  art  of  modelling,  of  cutting 
marble,  of  casting  in  brass,  and  perspective.  His 
most  celebrated  works  are  a  Europa,  a  Leda,  a 
Vulcan,  and  a  Neptune.  Michael  Angelo  Buona- 
rotti  (q.  v.),  in  his  early  youth,  executed  some 
astonishing  works,  as  the  head  of  an  old  woman, 
and  the  statue  of  Hercules.  Particularly  worthy 
of  admiration  are  his  Bacchus,  the  fiunous  colossal 
statue  of  Julius  IL,  for  whose  tomb  he  made  three 
figures,  among  which  is  his  famous  Moses,  his 
David,  his  Victory  at  Florence,  and  his  statue  of 
Night  upon  the  tomb  of  Oiulio  de'  Medici  Tatti, 
called  after  his  birth-place  Sansovino,  bom  1477, 
when  a  youth,  at  Rome,  made  a  model  of  the 
Group  of  Laocoon,  which,  by  Raphael's  decision, 
obtained  the  prize,  and  was  cast  in  bronze.  He 
executed  many  works  for  Venice,  among  which  the 
marble  statues  of  the  holy  Virgin  in  St  Mark's, 
and  of  John  the  Baptist  in  the  church  at  Casa 
Grande,  are  particularly  celebrated.  The  ease  of 
his  drapery  and  the  line  of  his  statues  are  mudi 
admired.  Bacdo  Bandinelli,  bora  at  Florence  in 
1487,  vied  with  Buonarotti.  He  had  a  great  know- 
ledge of  anatomy;  his  manner  is  energetic  but  rude. 
He  restored  the  right  arm  of  Laocoon;  his  bass-re- 
liefs upon  the  tombs  of  Leo  X.  and  Clement  VIL, 
are  famous.  Benvenuto  Cellini,  bom  at  Florence 
in  1500,  was  a  sculptor,  goldsmith  and  painter. 
Properzia  Rossi,  of  Bologna,  is  the  only  celebrated 
female  sculptor.  Two  angels  in  marble,  which 
adorn  the  front  of  the  church  of  St  Petronia,  and 
several  busts,  were  the  foundation  of  her  fiune. 
She  represented,  with  much  skill  and  delicacy,  the 
passion  of  Christ,  and  many  figures  of  the  apostles, 
upon  peach-stones,  in  bass-relief.  Eleven  of  these 
peach-etones  are  preserved  in  the  gallery  of  the 
marchcse  Qrassi  at  Bologna.  She  studied  the  riUes 
of  architecture  and  perspective,  and  was  an  able 
painter  and  musician.  Aji  unhappy  passion  caused 
her  early  death,  in  1530.  She  sculptured  the 
melancholy  story  of  her  feelings  in  marble,  and  this 
bass-relief  was  her  masterpiece.  Guglielmo  delh& 
Porta,  of  Biilan,  restored  several  antiques  in  Rome; 
he  restored  also  the  legs  of  the  Faraese  Hercules 
so  well,  that  Buonarotti  did  not  consider  the 
genuine  legs,  which  he  found  twenty-seven  years 
after,  superior.  The  beautiful  statue  of  Justice 
upon  the  tomb  of  Paul  IIL,  in  the  church  of  St 
Peter's,  is  by  this  master,  as  well  as  the  four  great 
prophets  in  the  niches  between  the  columns  of  the 
first  colonnade  of  the  same  church.  With  Bernini, 
bom  at  Naples,  1598,  a  Btamd  period  of  Italian 
sculpture  begins.  He  was  a  man  of  uncommon 
genius,  but  his  boldness,  his  imagination,  and  particu- 
larly his  endeavours  to  please,  generally  seduced  him 


into  irregularities ;  he  attempted  to  surpass  natural 
beauty,  particularly  in  the  dimples  in  the  cheeks. 
His  St  Theresa  and  St  Bibiana  were  his  master- 
pieces. Alessandro  Algardi  (q.  v.),  bora  at  Bolo- 
gna, was  the  rival  of  BerninL  He  was  a  disdple  of 
Ludovico  Caraod;  and  the  painter  is  often  dis- 
coverable in  his  works.  He  was  the  founder  of  a 
numerous  school.  Domenico  Guido,  Antonio  Rag- 
gi,  Ercole  Ferrata,  and  Gabr.  Brunelli,  are  distin- 
guished among  the  numerous  disciples  of  the  two 
last  masters.  Gonnelli,  ciJled'  the  blind  man  of 
Cambassi,  lost  his  eyesight  in  his  twentieth  year, 
and  made  himself  a  sculptor  by  feeling  alone.  He 
executed  a  statue  of  Cosmo  I.,  grand-duke  of  Tus- 
cany, in  terra  cotta.  Tubi,  bora  at  Rome,  1630, 
sculptured  much  for  France.  He  made  the  famous 
group  upon  the  tomb  of  Turenne.  CamiUo  Rus- 
coni,  bora  at  Milan  in  1658,  was  an  admirer  of  the 
andent  works  of  art,  and  imitated  them  in  a  mas- 
terly manner.  His  masterpiece  is  the  tomb  of 
Gregory  XIIL,  in  St  Peter's.  The  attitude  of  his 
figures  is  majestic  and  beautiful;  his  style  is  pure, 
full  of  expression,  fire  and  bfe.  Angelo  Rossi, 
bom  at  Genoa  in  167 1>  chiefly  distinguished  himself 
by  his  excellent  relie&.  He  followed  rather  the 
taste  of  the  andents  than  the  style  of  Algardi,  not 
cutting  so  deep,  but  forming  raUier  demi-relie&.  * 
His  work  of  this  kind,  for  the  tomb  of  Alexander 
VIIL,  is  the  finest  bass-relief  in  St  Peter's.  Gae- 
tano  Zumbo,  bom  at  Syracuse,  1656,  had  no  other 
master  than  his  own  genius.  He  carried  the  work- 
ing in  coloured  wax  to  great  perfection.  He  made, 
for  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  the  famous  repre- 
sentation of  putrefaction,  showing  all  its  stages  in 
five  corpses,  coloured  after  nature,  with  so  much 
tmth  as  to  exdte  horror.  A  Birth  of  the  Saviour, 
and  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  are  among  his  mas- 
terpieces. 

2.  lYeneh  Sculptors,^-Jean  Goujon,  of  Paris,  is 
the  first  distmguished  sculptor  in  France:  and  his 
most  celebrated  work  is  the  fountain  of  the  Nymphs, 
in  the  market-place  dee  InnocenU  at  Paris,  whldi 
he  began  under  Francis  L,  and  finished  in  1550, 
under  Henry  IL  He  was  also  an  architect  and  an 
engraver.  He  perished,  in  1572,  in  the  massacre 
of  St  Bartholomew's.  Germsin  Pilon,  of  Paris, 
had  much  grace,  but  his  st^le  was  oflen  impure. 
He  first  accurately  distinguished  the  various  ma- 
terials of  the  drapery.  The  group  of  the  three 
Christian  Virtues,  in  white  marble,  for  the  church 
of  St  Celestine,  is  a  noble  work.  Jean  de  Bou- 
logne was  bora  at  Douay,  in  1524.  He  went  early 
to  Rome,  and  was  Buonarotti's  disdple.  He  was 
on  the  point  of  leaving  Rome  on  account  of  his 
poverty,  when  an  amateur  at  Florence  gave  him  a 
piece  oif  marble,  out  of  which  he  formed  a  Venus, 
by  which  he  gained  celebrity.  His  most  celebrated 
works  are  Sampson  and  a  Philistine,  at  Florence, 
his  colossal  Neptune,  and  his  Rape  of  the  Sabine 
Women,  in  the  same  place,  his  flying  Mercury, 
in  brass,  and  bis  Jupiter  Pluvius,  the  greatest  co- 
lossus of  modera  art.  His  disciple  Tacca  made 
the  horse  for  the  statue  of  Henry  IV.,  upon  the  Pont- 
neuf,  and  the  equestrian  statue  of  Philip  IV.,  king 
of  Spain,  represented  at  full  speed  in  Buen  JReiiro, 
Jacques  Sairassin,  bora  at  Noyon,  1590,  was  edu- 
cated in  Rome,  and  united  genius  with  taste  and 
grace.  The  Caryatides,  which  adora  the  great 
pavilion  of  the  old  Louvre,  and  the  Group  of 
Romulus  and  Remus  in  Versailles,  are  among  his 
masterpieces.  He  foimdcd  a  productive  sdbool, 
and  died  in  1600.      Francois  Anguier  made  tha 
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besittifiil  tomb  of  the  duke  of  Montmorency,  in  the 
churdi  of  8t  Mary  at  Moulins,  and  his  brother 
Michael,  the  ttatuee  and  reliefs  of  the  Porte  St 
Denis.  Theodon  made  the  beautifid  statue  of  St 
John  in  the  Lateran,  and  the  two  Groups  in 
the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  Atlas  transformed 
into  a  rock,  and  Phaetusa  changed  into  a  pop- 
lar tree.  He  died  in  1080.  Lerambert  made  seve- 
*ral  groups  for  Versailles.  Puget,  bom  at  &Iar- 
■eilles,  in  10^,  was  a  painter,  architect  and  sculp- 
tor. If  he  had  more  carefiilly  studied  the  an- 
tique models,  he  would  hare  surpassed  all  modem 
sculptors.  His  style  was  bold  and  powerful.  His 
most  celebrated  works  are  his  two  colossal  Termini, 
in  the  dty  hall  of  Toulon,  his  statue  of  Milo  in  the 
pork  of  Versailles,  and  his  Dying  Gladiator.  The 
brothers  Marsy,  bom  in  1624  and  1628,  at  Cambray, 
made  the  statues  of  Bacchus  and  of  Latona  in 
brottse,  at  Versailles,  and  the  £unous  Group  of 
Horses  at  the  bath  of  Apollo,  in  the  same  place. 
Franfois  Girardon,  bom  at  Troyes,  in  1630,  was 
the  most  celebrated  sculptor  of  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.  His  equestrian  statue  of  this  king,  twenty- 
one  feet  high,  which  stood  formerly  on  the  royal 
Place  Vendome,  was  the  first  work  of  modem 
times,  which  was  cast  in  a  single  piece.  Most  of 
the  works  of  Girardon  are  formed  after  designs  by 
Le  Brun,  and  adorn  the  park  of  Versailles.  Pierre 
le  Gros,  bom  at  Paris,  1656,  lived  almost  all  his 
life  in  Rome,  and  is  one  of  the  best  French  artists. 
His  moat  celebrated  works  are,  a  Roman  Maid  in 
the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  St  Dominic  in  the 
chorch  of  St  Peter's,  the  Group  of  St  Ignatius,  and 
St  Thereaainthe  chorch  of  the  Carmelites  at  Turin. 
He  died  in  1790,  deeply  mortified  by  the  neglect 
of  the  academicians  at  Paris.  Nicolas  Coustou, 
bom  at  Lyons,  in  1658,  had  much  taste  and  ease, 
but  entirely  a  French  manner.  His  brother  Guil- 
laoBw  surpassed  him,  and  finished,  in  bass-relief, 
the  Passage  of  the  Rhine,  which  the  former  had 
commenced.  Edme  Bouchardon's  style  was  soft 
rather  than  elevated,  more  regular  than  bold. 
Lambert  Adam,  bom  at  Nancy,  in  1700,  made  the 
two  statues,  the  Seine  and  Maroe,  eighteen  feet 
high,  at  St  Cloud,  and  the  Group  of  Neptune  and 
Amphitrite  at  Versailles.  His  style  is  rade  and 
wiliL  Lemoyne  distinguished  himself  by  his  por- 
traits: be  was  animated,  but  incorrect.  Rene 
Slods,  bom  at  Paris,  in  1705,  worked  in  a  simple 
style  of  grandeur :  few  understood  drapery  better 
tlna  he,  yet  his  figures  are  not  always  correct. 
Baptiste  Pigalle,  bora  at  Paris,  1714,  owed  his 
success  entirely  to  his  great  industry.  His  Mercury 
and  Venus  are  celebrated:  the  king  of  Prussia 
purchased  them  both.  The  celebr^ed  tomb  of 
marshal  Saze  at  Strasburg  is  his  work.  A  Bc^ 
with  a  Cage,  from  which  the  bird  had  escaped,  by 
ita  truth  and  expression,  gained  him  universal  ap- 
probation. He  died  in  1785.  Etienne  Falconnet 
was  invited  to  Petersburg,  to  make  an  equestrian 
•tatae  of  Peter  the  Great,  in  bronxe.  Mademoiselle 
Collol  made  the  model  of  the  head. 

3.  Oermmm  Seu^on:^lAmg  before  Albert 
Durcr*s  tame,  some  excellent  soilptors  flourished  in 
the  aooib  of  Germany,  whose  indnstrr  and  excel- 
leaoe  are  proved  by  their  works,  which  adorn  the 
lurches,  dty  halls  and  fountains  of  Nuremberg 
and^  other  places.  We  eren  find  marks  of  still  more 
ancient  soilpture,  in  the  numberless  equestrian 
figvas  and  images  of  saints,  whidi,  in  all  the  min- 
ateri,  and  parricolarly  in  that  at  Cologne,  cover 
€tm  the  anallBst  turrets.      The  names  of  these 


roasters  are  unknown;  the  first  probably  came  f^om 
Byzantium.  Albert  Diirer,  whose  genius  embraced 
various  departments  of  the  fine  arts,  produced  ex- 
cellent works  of  sculpture,  large  and  small,  compre- 
hending insulated  figures,  and  figures  in  relief  in 
wood  and  stone.  Leonard  Kera,  bom  at  Forchteii- 
berg,  in  1580,  studied  in  Italy,  and  worked  with 
much  success  in  wood,  stone  and  ivory.  Gottfried 
Leygebe,  bom  at  Freistadt,  in  Silesia,  16S0,  died 
at  Berlin,  1683,  was  the  first  who  formed  small 
equestrian  figures,  of  cast  iron.  He  represented  the 
emperor  Leopold  I.,  at  Copenhagen,  Charles  IL  of 
England,  as  St  George,  at  Dresden,  and  the  elector 
Frederic  William,  as  Bellerophon,  at  Berlin. 
Rauchmiiller  worked  on  the  column  of  the  holy 
Trinity  at  Vienna,  which  was  finished  1693.  An- 
dreas von  SchliJter,  bom  at  Hamburg,  1662,  studied 
in  Italy,  chiefly  the  works  of  Buonarotti,  and  was 
invited  to  Berlin,  where  he  adorned  the  arsenal  and 
formed  the  model  of  the  excellent  equestrian  statue 
of  the  elector  Frederic  William,  which  was  cast, 
1700,  by  John  JacobL  Balthasar  Permoser,  bom 
in  1650,  in  the  district  of  Salzburg,  died,  1732,  at 
Dresden,  has  left  many  excellent  works  at  Berlin, 
Dresden  and  Leipsic.  There  are  also  other  German 
sculptors  of  note. 

4.  Britith  Sculptors It  is  only  within  the  pre- 
sent century,  that  there  could  properly  be  said  to 
exist  a  British  school  of  sculpture.  Nearly  all  the 
sculptors  who  flourished  in  England  during  the  last 
century,  were  foreigners.  Our  own  day,  however, 
can  boast  of  several  native  artists  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished excellence.  We  may  mention  particu- 
larly, Flaxman,  Cfaantrey,  Baily,  Carew,  West- 
macott,  and  others.  See  Plate  LXXXL  for  figures 
by  Flaxman,  Chantrey,  and  Baily.  See  also  preli- 
minary dissertation  on  the  fine  arts  in  this  work. 

5.  Dutch,  Swedish  and  Russian  Sculptors. — 
Frands  Duquesnoy,  bom  at  Brussels,  in  1594, 
known  under  the  name  t7  Ramingo,  He  had,  like 
Algardi,  a  peculiar  genius  for  representing  the 
beauty  of  children,  and  succeeded  in  flying  and  rising 
figures  better  than  any  one  before  him.  He  formed 
an  intimate  friendship  with  Poussin,  and  both  gave 
themselves,  with  an  unlimited  devotion,  to  art. 
His  Andrew,  twenty-two  palms  high,  in  St  Peter's 
at  Rome,  is  one  of  the  finest  statues  there;  and  his 
Susanna  at  Loretto  is  much  admired  on  account  of 
the  noble  attitude  of  the  figure,  its  mild,  pious  ex- 
pression, and  beautiful  drapery.  Buyster,  Slodz, 
Quellius  and  Van  Obstal  were  Dutch  sculptors  of 
merit.  Among  the  Swedish  sculptors  we  ought  to 
mention,  above  all,  Sergei.  The  Russian  Pawlqff 
was  a  portrait  sculptor  of  reputation.  Launitz, 
the  disdple  of  Thorwaldsen,  is  distinguished  in  the 
present  time. 

6.  S^>anish  iS»cM/p(ors.— Sculpture  has  flourished 
in  Spain  since  the  eleventh  century,  and  Aparicio 
of  Castile  made,  as  early  as  1033,  a  bass-relief  in 
gold  and  ivory,  representing,  in  twenty-two  divi- 
sions, the  Hunt  of  St  Millan,  which  is  preserved  in 
the  convent  of  Tuso,  and  is  admirable  for  its  pro- 
portions and  grace.  The  convents  and  churches  gave 
employment  to  the  artists.  A  hundred  and  sixty 
distinguished  Spanish  sculptors  are  enumerated. 

Latest  Period. — Cavaceppi,  in  Rome,  makes  the 
transition  to  the  great  sculptors  of  the  present  time. 
Canova,  who  died  in  1822,  was  chiefly  distinguished 
for  grace  of  style  and  perfection  of  execution.  (See 
representations  of  his  '  Venus*  and  *  Beneficence,' 
PUte  LXXXL  figures  22  and  25.)  The  Dane 
Thorwaldsen,  in  heroic  figuies,  is  superior  to  his 
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contemporaries  in  ihe  grandeur  of  the  forms,  and, 
above  all,  in  strength  of  expression.  Both  united, 
reflect  much  splendour  on  the  age,  and  in  Thor- 
waldsen's  works  especially,  much  truth,  united 
with  a  beautiful  conception  of  nature,  and  a  noble 
composition,  is  visible,  so  that  he  deserves  to  be 
called  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  all  ages.  (See 
his  Hebe,  plate  LXXXI.  fig.  20.)  We  ought  also 
to  mention  the  names  of  Dannecker  in  Stuttgard, 
whose  Ariadne  equals  the  ancient  in  beauty,  Scha- 
dow,  Rauch  and  Tieck  in  Berlin,  and  Chaudet  and 
Houdon  in  Paris.  Count  Cicognara  has  published 
a  continuation  of  the  works  of  Winckelmann  and 
Agincourt  {Storia  deUa  Scuihtra  dai  mo  Rigorgi'- 
mento  in  ItaUa,  &c.}  until  Canova  (2d  ed.,  Prato, 
1824,  4  vols.,  with  copper-plates). 

Modelling — ^Before  any  object  is  executed  in 
stone,  it  is  the  practice  of  sciUptors  to  complete  a 
representation  of  their  design  by  modelling  it  in 
day,  or  some  other  soft  material.  The  genius  of 
the  artist  is  displayed  altogether  in  the  model ;  for 
the  process  of  afterwards  copying  the  model  in 
stone  is  chiefly  mechanical,  and  may  often  be  exe- 
cuted by  another  person,  as  well  as  by  the  sculptor 
himself.  When  a  day  model  is  taken,  if  the  pro- 
posed figure  be  large,  a  firame  of  wood  or  iron  is 
erected,  to  give  support  to  the  limbs  and  different 
parts  of  the  figure.  Upon  this  frame  a  proper 
quantity  of  wet  clay  is  distributed  and  wrought 
into  the  form  of  the  intended  statue.  The  moidd- 
ing  of  the  clay  is  performed  with  the  hands,  and 
with  various  instrument  of  wood  and  ivory. 
When  the  model  is  complete,  copies  may  be  taken 
from  it,  either  by  casting  them  in  plaster,  or  in 
metal,  or  by  chiselling  them  in  marble.  To  execute 
a  statue  in  nuirble,  which  shall  exactly  correspond 
to  a  pattern  or  model,  is  a  woric  of  mechanical, 
rather  than  of  inventive  skill.  It  is  performed  by 
finding,  in  the  block  of  marble,  the  exact  situation 
of  numerous  points,  corresponding  to  the  chief  ele- 
vations and  cavities  in  the  figure  to  be  imitated, 
and  joining  these  by  the  proper  curves  and  sur&ces 
at  the  judgment  of  the  eye.  These  points  are  found 
by  measuring  the  height,  depth,  and  lateral  devia^ 
tion  of  the  corresponduig  points  in  the  model;  after 
which,  those  in  the  block  are  found  by  similar 
measurements.  Sometimes  the  points  are  ascer- 
tained by  placing  the  model  horizontally  under  a 
frame,  and  suspending  a  plumb-line  successively 
from  diflTerent  parts  of  the  frame,  till  it  reaches  the 
parts  of  the  figure  beneath  it.  Sometimes  an  in- 
strument is  used  consisting  of  a  moveable  point,  at- 
tached by  various  joints  to  an  upright  post,  so  that 
it  may  be  carried  to  any  part  of  the  statue,  and  in- 
dicate the  relative  position  of  that  part  in  regard  to 
the  post.  Machines  have  also  been  contrived  for 
cutting  any  required  figure  from  a  block,  the  cutting 
instrument  being  directed  by  a  gauge,  which  rests 
upon  the  model  in  another  part  of  the  machine. 
Marble  is  wrought  to  the  rough  outline  of  the  sta- 
tue by  the  chisel  and  hammer,  aided  by  the  occa- 
sional use  of  driUs  and  other  perforating  tools.  It 
is  then  smoothed  with  rasps  and  files,  and,  when 
required,  is  polished  with  pumice  stone  and  putty. 
The  hair  of  statues  is  always  finished  with  the 
chisel ;  and  for  this  object,  very  sharp  instruments, 
with  different  points  and  edges,  are  necessary.  The 
andent  sculptors  appear  to  have  relied  almost 
wholly  upon  the  chisel,  and  to  have  used  that  in- 
strument with  great  boldness  and  freedom,  such  as 
could  have  been  justified  only  by  consummate  skill 
in  the  art.  The  moderns,  on  the  contivy,  approach 


the  sur£M!e  of  the  statue  with  great  caution,  and 
employ  safer  means  for  giving  the  last  finish.  Some 
of  the  most  celebrated  antique  statues,  such  as  the 
Laocoon,  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  and  Venus  de* 
Media,  are  thought  to  have  been  finished  with  the 
chisel  alone. — Although  marble  has  been  the  com- 
mon material  of  sculpture,  both  in  andent  and  mo- 
dem times,  yet  other  substances  have  been  occa- 
sionally made  subjects  of  the  chiseL  Statues  of 
porphyry,  granite,  serpentine  and  alabaster,  are 
found^  among  the  remains  of  antiquity.  Other 
materials,  of  a  less  durable  kind,  were  also  employ- 
ed. Some  of  the  prindpal  works  of  Phidias  were 
made  of  ivory  and  gold,  particularly  his  colossal 
statues  of  Jupiter  Olympius  and  Minerva,  at  Athens. 

Bronze  Coating, — Statues  intended  to  occupy 
situations  in  which  they  may  be  exposed  to  vio- 
lence, are  commonly  made  of  bronze.  This  material 
resists  both  mechanical  injuries  and  decay  ftom  the 
influence  of  the  atmosphere.  The  moulds  in  which 
bronze  statues  are  cast,  are  made  on  the  pattern, 
out  of  pUster  and  brick  dust,  the  latter  material 
bdng  added  to  resist  the  heat  of  the  melted  metal. 
The  parts  of  this  mould  are  covered  on  their  inside 
with  a  coating  of  clay,  as  thick  as  the  bronze  is  in- 
tended  to  be.  The  mould  is  then  dosed,  and  filled 
on  its  inude  with  a  nudeus  or  core  of  plaster  and 
brick  dust,  mixed  with  water.  When  this  is  done, 
the  mould  is  opened,  and  the  day  carefully  re- 
moved. The  mould,  with  its  core,  are  then 
thoroughly  dried,  and  the  core  secured  in  its  central 
position  by  short  bars  of  bronze,  which  pass  into  it 
through  the  external  part  of  the  mould.  The  whole 
is  then  bound  with  iron  hoops,  and,  when  placed  in 
a  proper  situation  for  casting,  the  melted  bronze  is 
poured  in  through  an  aperture  left  for  the  purpose. 
Of  course,  the  bronze  fills  the  same  cavity  which 
was  previously  occupied  by  the  day,  and  forms  a 
metallic  covering  to  the  core.  This  is  afterwards 
made  smooth  by  medianical  means. 

SCUPPERS ;  certain  channels  cut  through  the 
water-ways  and  sides  of  a  ship  at  proper  distances, 
and  lined  with  sheet-lead,  in  ofder  to  carry  the 
water  off  the  deck  into  the  sea. 

6CUPPER.H0SE;  a  leathern  pipe  or  tube 
nailed  round  the  outside  of  the  scuppers  of  the 
lower  decks,  and  which,  by  hanging  down,  prevents 
the  water  from  entering  when  the  ship  inclines  un- 
der  a  pressure  of  sail. 

SCURVY  (scorbutuM) ;  a  disease  of  a  putrid  na- 
ture, prevalent  in  cold  and  damp  climates,  and 
which  chiefly  affects  sailors  and  sudi  as  are  shut  up 
in  besieged  places ;  owing,  as  is  supposed,  to  their 
being  deprived  of  fresh  provisions,  and  a  due 
quantity  of  acescent  food,  assisted  by  the  prevalence 
of  cold  and  moisture,  and  by  such  other  causes  as 
depress  the  nervous  energy,  as  indolence,  confine, 
ment,  want  of  exerdse,  neglect  of  deanliness,  much 
labour  and  fittigue,  sadness,  despondency,  &c. 
These  debilitating  causes,  with  the  concurrence  of 
a  diet  consisting  prindpally  of  salted  or  putrescent 
food,  will  be  sure  to  produce  this  disease.  It  seems, 
however,  to  depend  more  on  a  defect  of  nourish- 
ment than  on  a  vitiated  state ;  and  the  reason  that 
salted  provisions  are  so  productive  of  the  scurvy  is» 
most  probably,  because  they  arc  drained  of  their 
nutritious  juices,  which  are  extracted  and  run  off 
in  brine.  As  the  disease  is  apt  to  become  general 
among  the  crew  of  a  ship,  when  it  has  once  made 
its  appearance,  it  has  been  supposed  by  many  to  be 
of  a  contagious  nature ;  but  the  conjecture  seems 
by  no  meant  well  founded.    The  scurvy  cones  on 
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gradually,  with  heftvinesB,  wetriness,  and  unwil 
Ibigncss  to  move  about,  together  with  dejection  of 
spirits,  considerable  loss  of  strength  and  debility. 
As  it  advances  in  its  progress,  the  countenance  be- 
comes sallow  and  bloated:  respiration  is  hurried 
on  the  least  motion ;  the  teeth  become  loose ;  the 
gums  are  spongy ;  the  breath  is  very  offensive ;  livid 
■pots  appear  on  different  parts  of  the  body ;  old 
wounds,  which  have  long  been  healed  up,  break  out 
afresh:  severe  wandering  pains  are  felt,  particularly 
by  night;  the  skin  is  dry;  the  urine  small  in 
quantity;  and  the  pulse  is  small,  frequent,  and,  to- 
wards the  h»t,  intermitting ;  but  the  intellect,  for 
the  most  part,  clear  and  distinct.  By  an  aggrava- 
tion  of  the  symptoms,  the  disease,  in  its  hist  stage, 
exhibits  a  most  wretched  appearance.  Scurvy,  as 
usually  met  with  on  shore,  or  where  the  person  has 
not  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  remote 
causes  before  enumerated,  is  unattended  by  any 
violent  symptoms.  Slight  blotches,  with  scaly 
eruptions  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  a 
sponginess  of  the  gums,  are  the  chief  ones  observed. 
In  the  cure,  as  well  as  the  prevention  of  scurvy, 
more  is  to  be  done  by  regimen  than  by  medidnes, 
obviating,  as  iar  as  possible,  the  several  remote 
causes  of  the  disease;  but  particularly  providing 
the  patient  with  a  more  wholesome  diet  and  a  large 
proportion  of  fresh  vegetables;  and  it  has  been 
found  that  those  articles  are  especially  useful,  which 
contain  a  native  add,  as  oranges,  lemons,  &c. 
Where  these  cannot  be  procured,  various  substitutes 
have  been  proposed,  of  which  the  best  appear  to  be 
the  inspissated  juices  of  th6  same  fruits,  or  the 
crystallized  citric  add.  Vinegar,  sour  crout,  and 
ftrinaceous  substances,  made  to  undergo  the  acetous 
fcrmentatioa,  have  likewise  been  used  with  much 
advantage;  also  brisk  fermenting  liquors,  as  spruce- 
beer,  dder,  and  the  like.  Mustard,  horse-radish, 
garlic,  and  other  substances  of  a  stimulating  char- 
acter, promoting  the  secretions,  are  useful  to  a  cer- 
tain extent 

SCURYT  GRASS  (cochlearia) ;  a  genus  of 
crudferoua  plants,  mostly  inhabiting  the  extreme 
northern  parts  of  the  globe.  It  consists  of  her- 
baceous plants,  having  alternate,  and,  usually,  en- 
tire leaves,  and  their  flowers  dbposed  in  terminal 
racemes,  and  ordinarily  white.  The  horse-radish 
is  one  of  them,  but  is  much  larger,  and  has  a  differ- 
ent aspect  from  the  others,  but  resembles  them  in 
the  sensible  properties  of  the  leaves  and  stems. 
The  common  scurvy-grass  (C.  officmalii)  grows 
wild  on  the  sea-shore  of  Greenland,  Iceland,  and 
the  north  of  Europe:  the  leaves  are  small,  angular, 
finoate  and  sesdle,  and  are  sometimes  eaten  in  salads : 
the  taste  is  acrid  and  slightly  bitter :  they  are  anti- 
scorbutic, and  stimulating  to  the  digestive  organs. 
About  twenty  spedes  of  eoehlearia  are  known. 

SCUTARI,  OB  ISKIUDAR;  a  town  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  in  Katolia,  on  the  Bosphorus,  opposite  to 
Constantinople,  called  by  the  andents  ChiyaopolU,' 
population,  aJioat  33,000.  It  is  considered  a  suburb 
of  Constantinople,  and  serves  as  an  emporium  and 
rmdeivous  to  the  caravans  of  Ana.  The  Turks 
at  Ccmstantinople  are  interred  at  Scutari,  and  the 
bnrybg  grounds  here  are  the  handsomest  in  the 
empire.     See  ConttcoUinople. 

SCUTARI,  OB  ISKANDERIE,  in  Albania,  the 
capital  of  a  pachalic,  is  situated  at  the  end  of  a  lake 
to  which  it  gives  its  name.  It  was  andently  the 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Illyricum.  Population, 
15.000. 
SCUTTLIHG;  the  act  of  cutting  large  holes 


through  the  bottom,  sides  or  decks  of  a  ship,  for 
various  occasions,  particularly  when  she  is  stranded 
or  overset,  and  continues  to  float  on  the  surface,  in 
order  to  take  out  the  whole  or  part  of  the  cargo, 
provisions,  stores,  &c. — To  scuttle  a  thip  ;  to  sink  her 
by  making  holes  through  her  bottom. 

SCYLLA;  a  daughter  of  Nisus,  king  of  Megara, 
who  became  enamoured  of  Minos,  when  that  monarch 
besieged  her  father's  capital.  She  delivered  Megara 
into  his  hands,  on  his  promising  to  marry  her :  but 
Minos  afterwards  treated  her  with  such  contempt 
that  she  threw  herself  from  a  tower  into  the  sea ; 
or,  according  to  some  accounts,  she  was  changed 
into  a  lark  by  the  gods,  and  her  father  into  a  hawk. 
— A  daughter  of  Typhon  or  Phords,  was  loved  by 
Glaucus.  Scylla  scorned  his  addresses,  and  the 
god  applied  to  Circe.  But  she  became  enamoured  of 
him  herself,  and,  instead  of  giving  him  assistance, 
attempted  to  make  him  forget  Scylla,  but  in  vain. 
To  punish  her  rival,  Circe  poured  the  juice  of  some 
poisonous  herbs  into  the  waters  of  the  fountain 
where  Scylla  bathed ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  nymph 
touched  the  place,  than  she  found  every  part  of  her 
body  below  the  waist  changed  into  frightful  mon- 
sters like  dogs,  which  never  erased  barking.  This 
metamorphosis  so  terrified  her,  that  she  threw  her- 
self into  that  part  of  the  sea  which  separates  the 
coast  of  Italy  and  Sidly,  where  she  was  changed 
into  rocks,  which  continue  to  bear  her  name,  and 
whidi  were  deemed  very  dangerous  to  navigators, 
as  was  also  the  whirlpool  of  Charybdis,  on  the  coasi 
of  Sidly. 

SCYTHIANS.  This  name  was  very  vaguely 
used  by  andent  writers.  It  was  sometimes  applied 
to  a  particular  people,  and  at  others  was  extended 
to  all  the  nomadic  tribes  which  wandered  over  the 
regions  to  the  north  of  the  Black  and  the  Caspian 
seas,  and  to  the  east  of  the  latter.  Scythia  is  used 
in  the  same  indefinite  manner,  sometimes  for  the 
country  of  the  Scythians,  and  sometimes  for  those 
now  called  MongoUa  and  Tartary.  The  Scythians 
may  be  distinguished  into  Asiatic  and  European. 
Among  the  former,  the  andents  induded  a  great 
number  of  northern  nations,  with  whose  origin  they 
were  unacquainted,  and  who  were  probably  of  dif- 
ferent races.  The  Scjrthians  were  for  some  time  a 
ruling  people  in  Asia.  They  are  considered  as  the 
progenitors  of  the  Turks,  Tartars  and  Manchoos : 
the  andents  considered  the  Persians,  Parthians  and 
Bactrians  as  their  descendants.  The  European 
Scythians,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  inhabited  the 
country  from  the  Ister  (Danube)  to  the  sources  of 
the  Dniester  and  the  Dnieper,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Don,  and  along  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Black  sea.  Of  this  region,  that  portion  extending 
from  the  Danube  to  the  dty  of  Cardnitis,  was  cal- 
led Old  Scythia  ;  and  the  peninsula  (Taurida)  to 
the  Borysthenes  was  called  Little  Scythia,  which 
name,  in  Strabo's  time,  induded  the  country  as  far 
as  the  Danube,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Thradans, 
and  therefore  comprised  Old  Scytlia, 

SEA.     See  Ocean. 

SEA-BATHING  has  been  found  very  salutary 
in  several  complaints,  as  diseases  of  the  glands  of 
all  kinds,  and  of  the  skin  in  scrofula  and  a  scrofu- 
lous predisposition,  exhausting  sweats,  and  ten- 
dency to  catarrhs,  chronic  nervous  diseases,  parti- 
cuhirly  hysteric  attacks,  epilepsy,  St  Vitus's  dance; 
also  sometimes  in  chronic  rheumatism.  But  it 
must  not  be  used  in  the  case  of  plethora,  inclination 
to  congestions  and  discharges  of  blood,  diseases  of 
the  heart,  tendency  to  pulmonary  consumption,  ob- 
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itnictioii  uid  induration  of  internal  organs.  Tbe 
great  proportion  of  aalt  and  of  animal  substance  in 
the  sea-water,  the  constant  motion  and  swell  of  the 
waves,  the  sea  air,  and  the  very  sight  of  the  sea, 
together  with  the  excitement  caused,  at  least  in 
the  case  of  timid  persons,  from  overcoming  a  degree 
of  fear,  contribute  to  the  effect  of  sea-bathing. 
Machines  are  sometimes  used  for  conveying  patients 
into  the  water.  In  these,  being  protected  from 
observation,  the  bather  can  enjoy  the  sea  perfectly 
undressed,  which  is  much  preferable  to  going  into 
the  water  with  a  dress  on. 

SEA  BEAR.     See  Seal, 

SEA  ELEPHANT.     See  Seal, 

SEA  HORSE.  This  term  is  often  applied  to 
the  walrus,  but  more  frequently  to  a  small,  insig- 
nificant, bony  fish  (AtppocoMpvi),  the  head  of  which 
bears  some  remote  resemblance  to  that  of  the  horse. 
The  usual  length  of  this  fish  is  five  or  six  inches; 
the  body  is  compressed  laterally,  and  is  encased  in 
prominent,  bony,  rib-like  scales.  The  tail  is  much 
smaller  than  the  body,  destitute  of  a  terminal  fin, 
tapering  gradually  to  a  point,  and  curls  up  when 
dried;  m  which  state  it  is  common  in  museums. 
The  mouth  is  small,  and  situated  at  the  extremity 
of  a  long,  tubular  snout,  as  in  the  other  pipe-fish. 
The  species  of  hippocamput  are  found  in  almost 
every  sea,  and  live  on  small  marine  insects.  As 
some  similarity  has  been  imagined  between  the 
head  of  this  fish  and  that  of  the  horse,  the  dorsal 
fin  has  likewise  been  eompared  to  a  saddle,  and  the 
filaments  on  the  back  of  the  neck  to  a  mane. 

SEA-KAIL  {cramhe  maritima);  a  cruciferous 
plant,  growing  wild  in  Europe,  upon  sandy  sea^ 
shores.  The  whole  plant  is  entirely  smooth  and 
glaucous;  the  stems  are  about  two  feet  high  and 
branching,  bearing  fleshy  leaves,  some  pinnatifid, 
and  others  sinuate,  undulate,  and  crisped;  the 
flowers  are  disposed  in  a  terminal  panicle.  From 
time  immemorial,  the  common  people  have  been  in 
the  practice  of  watching  when  the  young  shoots 
aqd  leaf-stalks  begin  to  push  through  the  sand,  and 
cutting  them  off  below  the  surface  of  the  ground 
for  boiling  as  greens.  About  eight  years  ago,  it 
was  first  introduced  into  the  gardens  as  a  culinary 
vegetable;  and  now  it  is  very  common,  as  such,  in 
many  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  planted  in  a  deep, 
aandy  soil,  and  is  blanched  either  by  sand,  ashes, 
litter,  or  by  covering  with  flower  pots,  or  any  other 
opaque  cover.  It  is  forced  either  by  taking  up  tbe 
roots,  and  planting  them  in  a  hot-bed,  or  in  the 
border  of  a  forcing  house,  or  by  surrounding  them 
with  litter  in  the  open  garden.  Each  plant  should 
have  a  cover  to  keep  off  the  dung  from  the  young 
•hoots,  as  well  as  to  ensure  their  being  blanched. 
No  pluit  is  so  easily  forced ;  and,  unlike  asparagus,  it 
yields  produce  the  first  spring  after  raising  from  seed. 

SEA  LION.     See  Seal, 

SEA  SERPENT.  The  existence  of  an  enor- 
mous marine  animal  of  the  serpent  shape,  and 
thence  called  sea  aerpeni,  or  $ea  $nake,  is  mentioned 
by  Pontoppidan  (q.  v.),  in  his  Natural  History  of 
Norway,  and  has  since  been  noticed  by  some 
voyagers.  The  former  represents  it  to  be  about 
600  feet  in  length,  with  apparently  about  twenty- 
five  folds  on  its  back.  Within  the  last  twenty 
years,  a  great  number  of  persons,  among  them  many 
mariners,  have  asserted,  in  the  roost  nndoubtlng 
manner,  that  they  have  seen  a  similar  creature  on 
the  coasts  of  the  United  States  of  America,  chiefly 
on  those  of  New  England.  By  different  witnesses, 
the  size  of  tbe  animal  has  been  differently  esti- 


mated at  from  one  hundred  to  forty-five  feet  in 
length;  but  all  accounts  agree  in  regard  to  the 
protuberances  on  its  back,  its  vertical  sinuoatie&, 
and  its  serpent-shaped  head.  A  more  particular 
account  of  the  appearance  and  habits  of  this  animal, 
as  far  as  they  have  been  observed,  may  be  found  in 
Silliman's  Journal  of  Science  for  April,  1820. 

SEA-SICKNESS  (tuauea  marma);  the  nausea 
(from  MMv,  a  ship),  retchings  and  vomitings  expe- 
rienced at  sea  by  those  unaccustomed  to  a  sea  life. 
The  principal  cause  of  the  sickness  is,  doubtless, 
the  motion  of  the  vessel,  and  similar  effects  are 
sometimes  produced  by  riding  in  a  carriage ;  but  it 
is  oft«n  aggravated  by  the  smells  and  efliuvia  of 
the  vessel.  Noxious  gasses  are  evolved  by  the 
bilge-water;  and  chloride  of  lime  or  ammonia  have 
been  recommended  for  counteracting  their  effects 
and  disinfecting  the  ship. 

SEAL.  Linneus  united  the  seals  under  the 
genus  phoca;  but  later  naturalists  have  recognised 
in  them  a  group  of  marine  quadrupeds,  composed 
of  several  natural  genera,  which  differ  exceedingly 
in  their  dentition,  as  well  as  in  external  characters. 
The  form  of  the  bodv  bears  a  general  resemblance 
to  that  of  a  fish,  and  the  short  limbs  are  chiefly 
enveloped  in  the  common  integument,  the  part  ap- 
pearing externally  serving  the  purpose  of  a  fin  or 
paddle;  these  flippers  have  five  toes  provided  with 
nails,  and  united  by  a  membrane.  The  tail  is  very 
short  and  rudimentary.  The  eye  is  large,  the  nos- 
trils open  or  dose  at  the  will  of  the  animal,  and 
the  external  ear,  when  it  exists,  is  very  small. 
The  upper  lip  is  provided  with  strong  whiskers. 
The  interior  structure  of  the  seals  is  precisely 
smilar  to  that  of  land  quadrupeds;  and  atmos- 
pheric respiration  is  indispensable  to  their  existence, 
although  they  are  capable  of  remaining  a  long  time 
under  water.  The  seals  live  in  herds  more  or  less 
numerous,  along  the  shores  of  the  sea,  and  are  fond 
of  sunning  themselves  upon  the  sea^beaches,  rocks, 
or  ice-banks.  Upon  uninhabited  coasts,  they  bring 
forth  and  suckle  their  young,  and  exhibit  the  mo»t 
tender  solicitude  for  their  welfare.  The^  are  easily 
tamed,  become  strongly  attached  to  their  keepers, 
recognise  them  at  a  distance,  and  seem  to  be 
endowed  with  an  unusual  portion  of  intelligence; 
in  short,  they  have  many  traits  of  character  in 
common  with  the  dog,  as  well  as  many  points  uf 
external  resemblance;  hence  their  very  common 
appellation  of  iea-dogs.  They  are  extremely  active 
in  the  water,  but  upon  land  ire  easily  overtaken 
and  killed.  The  form  of  their  teeth  and  i^ws 
shows  them  to  be  carnivorous,  and  their  food  con- 
sists  of  fish,  crabs,  and  sea-birds,  which  they  are 
enabled  to  surprise  while  swimming.  In  the  Arctic 
regions,  seals  are  often  found  under  the  ice,  at  the 
distance  of  many  miles  from  open  water,  and  form 
circular  breathing  holes,  even  though  the  ice  be 
several  feet  in  thickness;  these  openings  are  kept 
clear,  but  the  surface  is  permitted  to  freese  over 
partially,  so  as  to  conceal  them  effectually,  except 
from  an  experienced  eye.  Seals  become  extremely 
fat,  and  their  skins  and  oil  have  now  become  a 
very  important  article  of  commerce.  The  oil  is 
pure,  and  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  for  which 
whale-oil  is  used;  and  the  skins  are  extensively 
employed  in  trunk-making,  saddlery,  by  hatters, 
ftc.  Expeditions  are  fitted  out,  boUi  in  Europe 
and  in  the  United  States  of  America,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  catching  seals. 

The  common  seal  of  Europe  (pkoca  vUmiima) 
grows  to  the  length  of  three  feet;  the  colour  of 
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tbe  fur  is  yellowish-gray,  with  irregular  blackish 
spota.  The  phoca  loffura  is  a  species  which  inhab- 
its Newfoundland.  The  size  is  the  same  as  the 
preceding;  the  colour  silvery-gray,  with  blackish- 
brown  spots;  the  sides  and  under  surface  almost 
white;  the  nails  are  strong  and  black;  the  tail 
woolly.  Three  other  species  of  seals  inhabit  the 
Greenland  seas — P.  Groeniandieaf  P.  hispida,  and 
P.  barbata.  The  latter  attains  the  length  of  ten 
feet.  It  is  probable  that  others  inhabit  the  coasts 
of  America ;  but  the  species  of  seal,  in  general,  are  not 
well  understood.  The  hooded  seal  (stemmatopus 
criMiatmsS  is  remarkable  for  a  globular  sac,  susceptible 
of  inflation,  which  is  situated  upon  the  summit  of 
the  head  of  the  males.  It  grows  to  the  length  of 
seven  or  eight  feet,  and  in^babits  the  seas  about 
Greenland  and  Newfoundland.  The  sea-elephant 
(auerorAiaiu  probotcidea),  next  to  the  cetacea,  is 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  mammalia,  attaining  the 
length  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet.  It  inhabits 
the  Antarctic  seas,  and  is  found  upon  the  southern 
coasts  of  Australasia,  Juan  Fernandez,  and  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  South  America.  It  is  re- 
markable for  the  fiiculty  which  the  male  possesses 
of  elongating  the  upper  lip  into  a  sort  of  proboscis: 
this  power  is  only  exerted  at  times.  The  canine 
teeth  form  stout  tusks.  The  voice  of  these  animals 
resemUes  the  lowing  of  cattle.  The  sea-bear 
(arctoeephaUu  wsimu),  so  named  from  the  fur  and 
shape  of  the  head,  inhabits  the  coasts  of  the  North 
Pacific  and  is  also  said  to  be  found  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  It  grows  to  the  length  of  five  or  six 
feet,  and  has  smdl  external  ears.  The  membrane 
of  the  hinder  feet  is  prolonged  into  as  many  lobes 
as  there  are  toes;  and  the  fore  feet  are  placed  very 
fitf  back.  The  colour  of  the  fur  is  brown,  and 
when  old  takes  a  grayish  tint.  The  sea^lion  (pla- 
tyrhyndhu  Uoninus)  grows  to  the  length  of  ifrom 
six  to  ten  feet,  and  is  said  to  inhabit  both  the 
northern  and  southern  coasts  of  the  Pacific.  The 
colour  is  yellowish  brown;  and  the  males  have  a 
large  mane  upon  their  necks,  which  partly  covers 
their  head  and  shoulders.  The  nails  of  the  fore 
feet  are  very  small,  and  in  part  wanting.  The 
voice  of  the  males  is  very  powerful. 

SEAL,  SEALING-WAX.  To  seal  important 
documents  is  a  very  ancient  custom.  Writers  on 
diplomatics  mention,  besides  metals,  five  substances 
on  which  impressions  were  made,  or  with  which 
letters  and  public  acts  were  sealed,  viz.  terra  ngiU 
'■te  (<!•  ▼•)'  ceracnt,  paste,  common  wax,  and 
sealing  wax.  The  terra  tigittata  was  used  by  the 
Egyptians,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  first  sub- 
stance employed  for  sealing.  The  Romans  were 
acquainted  vrith  sealing-earth,  and  used  also  clay 
and  common  wax,  which  has  been  employed  for 
scaling,  in  Europe,  since  the  earliest  times;  but 
writers  on  diplomatics  are  not  agreed  whether 
white  or  yellow  wax  was  first  used.  In  the  course 
of  time,  it  was  coloured.  Impressions  on  paste  or 
dough  are  of  a  much  later  origin.  Proper  diplomas 
were  never  sealed  with  wafers;  but  kings  were  ac- 
customed to  seal  their  letters  with  this  paste  before 
the  invention  of  sealing-wax.  Maltha  also  was 
used  for  seals.  (See  Cement.)  Some  writers 
assert  that  sealing-wax  was  invented  about  1640, 
by  a  Frenchman,  named  Rousseau.  It  was  called, 
in  France,  ciVe  d^Etpagne  (Spanish  wax).  At  the 
time  of  its  invention,  a  kind  of  gum  lac,  that  was 
only  once  melted,  and  coloured  a  little  red,  was 
called  Portugal  wax  (ci're  de  Portugal).  That 
sealing-wax   was  either  not  at  all  or   very  little 
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known  in  Germany,  at  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth  century,  may  be  inferred  from  its  not  being 
mentioned  either  by  Porta  or  Wecker.  The  French 
have  supposed  that  sealing-wax  was  used  earlier  in 
the  East  Indies  than  in  Europe;  but  Beckmann,  in 
his  History  of  Inventions,  declares  himself  unable 
to  decide  this  point.  The  oldest  known  seal,  made 
of  our  common  sealing-wax,  is  that  found  by  Mr 
Roos  on  a  letter  from  London,  dated  August  SO, 
1554,  and  addressed  to  the  rheingrave  Philip 
Francis  von  Daun,  by  his  agent  in  England, 
Gerard  Hermann.  The  next  s^,  in  the  order  of 
time,  is  one  of  the  year  1561,  on  a  letter  written 
to  the  council  of  Gorlitz  at  Breslau,  found  in  the 
archives  of  Gorlitz.  Mr  Beckmann  mentions  a 
series  of  other  old  seals.  The  earliest  mention  of 
sealing-wax  in  printed  books,  is  probably  contained 
in  the  Aromatum  et  Simplicium  aliquot  Historia^ 
Garcia  ah  Horto  auctore  (Antverpie,  1574).  It 
was  first  printed  in  1563;  and  it  appears  from  this 
that  sealing-wax  was  then  in  common  use  with  the 
Portuguese.  The  most  ancient  printed  receipt  for 
making  sealing-wax  is  in  a  work  by  Samuel  Zim- 
mennaitm,  of  Augsburg,  entitled  Neu  Titularhuch 
(1579);  and  it  is  remarkable  that  nothing  is  said 
of  gum  lac,  at  present  the  principal  ingredient  in 
sealing-wax,  at  least  in  that  of  the  best  quality: 
the  composition  approaches,  on  the  contrary,  very 
near  to  that  which,  in  diplomatics,  is  called  maltha. 
This  invention,  therefore,  one  might  conclude,  was 
not  brought  from  the  East  Indies.  At  the  time 
when  writing  was  not  a  common  accomplishment, 
the  seal  very  often  took  the  place  of  the  name,  so 
that  we  find  eighty-eight  seals  attached  to  the 
instrument  which  sets  forth  the  election  of  Ladis- 
laus,  by  the  Hungarian  estates,  in  1440,  and  350 
seals  attached  to  the  statement  of  grievances,  sent, 
in  1415,  by  the  Bohemian  estates,  to  the  council  of 
Constance,  as  we  find  at  present  crosses  made  by 
Indian  chiefs  when  they  conclude  treaties  by 
written  instruments.  To  protect  seals  against 
falsification,  a  counter  seal  {contrangillum)  privy 
seal  in  England)  was  often  put  on  the  reverse  of 
the  large  seal.  In  Germany,  this  was  first  done 
under  the  emperor  Henry  III. ;  in  France,  under 
Louis  VII.  These  small  seals  were  in  later  periods 
used  alone  in  cases  of  minor  importance.  As  the 
seal  was  so  important,  the  keeper  of  it  was  always 
a  high  officer.  W^ith  the  Greek  emperors,  the 
keepers  were  the  logotheti;  with  the  Merovingians, 
the  referendarii;  with  the  Carlovingians,  and  later 
emperors,  the  chancellors.  The  elector  of  Mayence, 
the  arch-chancellor  of  the  German  empire,  was, 
down  to  the  latest  times  of  the  empire,  the  keeper 
of  the  seals.  In  France,  the  chancellor  was  also, 
originally,  the  keeper  of  the  seals ;  but  as  the  office 
of  chancellor  could  not  be  taken  from  him,  a  garde 
det  sceaux  was  appointed  if  the  chancellor  fell  into 
disgrace.  The  garde  des  sceaux  had  the  rank, 
official  dress,  and  privileges  of  the  chancellor.  The 
seals  were  kept  in  a  silver  box,  of  which  he  was 
to  carry  the  keys  continually  with  him.  The 
royal  edicts  and  patents  were  sealed  with  green 
wax.  Under  the  republic,  all  the  royal  seals  were 
destroyed.  All  the  impressions  made  with  them 
were  likewise  ordered  to  be  destroyed,  and  the 
greatest  part  actually  were  so.  Napoleon  adopted 
a  seal  with  impressions  on  two  sides,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  royal  tiroes.  The  chancellors 
in  France  were  formerly  obliged  to  seal  the  royal 
orders,  and  it  was  made  their  chief  duty  to  attach 
the  seal  to  none  which  were  inconsistent  with  law 
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or  justice.  In  England,  the  office  of  the  lord  chan- 
cellor and  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seals  have  been 
united  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth ;  but  for  the  privy 
seal  there  is  still  a  particular  officer,  the  lord  keeper  of 
the  privy  seal, — generally  called  lord  privy  seal^ — 
through  whose  hands  all  instruments  pass  before 
the  great  seal  is  affixed  to  them.  The  English 
seal  has  only  one  side,  and  there  are  two  great 
seals,  different  in  dignity.  The  most  important 
contains  the  portrait  of  the  sovereign,  the  second 
the  royal  arms.  From  the  privy  seal  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished the  signet,  which  is  kept  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  cabinet.  (See  Keeper.)  In  Scotluid, 
there  is  also  a  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  a  lord 
privy  seal,  and  a  particular  officer  for  law  papers, 
called  keeper  of  the  ngnet.     See  SphragUHca. 

SEAMEN.  It  is  the  policy  of  every  nation 
aspiring  to  maritime  power,  to  increase  the  number 
of  its  seamen.  This  is  one  reason  for  promoting 
fisheries,  as  the  nurserv  for  the  supply  of  the  navy. 
The  English  laws  subject  men  of  this  dass  to  a  pe- 
culiar hardship,  little  consonant  to  the  spirit  of  the 
British  constitution,  as  they  are  liable  to  be  forcibly 
seized  and  detained  in  the  naval  service.  The 
power  of  impressing  seamen  into  that  service  has 
been  a  matter  of  some  dispute,  and  submitted  to 
with  great  reluctance.  Sir  Michael  Foster  has 
shown  that  impressments  are  of  very  ancient  date, 
and  have  been  uniformly  practised  for  a  long  series 
of  years;  whence  he  concludes  this  practice  to  be 
a  part  of  the  common  law.  It  is  also  recognised 
in  many  statues,  such,  for  instance,  as  exempted 
certain  persons  from  impressment,  though  the 
power  of  impressing  is  not  expressly  granted  in  the 
acts  of  parliament.  Sir  William  Blackstone  says 
this  practice  is  only  defensible  frt>m  public  neces- 
sity, to  which  all  private  considerations  must  give 
way. 

SEAPOTS.     See  Sepcye, 

SEARCH,  Right  Of.     See  Prize. 

SEASONS.  The  year  is  remarkably  diversified 
by  the  seasons,  which  depend  upon  the  oblique 
position  of  the  sun's  path  through  the  heavens, 
whereby  this  luminary  rises  to  different  heights 
above  the  horizon,  making  the  day  sometimes 
longer,  and  sometimes  shorter,  than  the  nights. 
When  the  sun  rises  highest  at  noon,  its  rays  fall 
most  nearly  in  the  direction  of  a  perpendicular,  and 
consequently  a  greater  number  is  received  upon  any 
given  spot;  their  action,  also,  at  the  same  time, 
continues  the  longest.  These  circumstances  make 
the  difference  between  summer  and  winter.  It  is 
true,  that  the  sun  is  sometimes  nearer  to  us  by  one 
thirtieth  of  his  whole  distaace  than  at  others.  This 
is  evident  from  his  diameter  being  found,  by  actual 
measorenent,  to  be  one  thirtieth  larger  at  one  time 
of  the  year  than  at  the  opposite.  But  the  greatest 
proximity  in  the  northern  hemisphere  takes  place 
in  winter;  the  sun  is  farthest  from  us  in  July,  and 
nearest  in  January;  and  the  difference  between 
summer  and  winter  temperature  would  undoubtedly 
be  greater  than  it  now  is,  if  the  sun  were  to  remain 
mt  the  same  invariable  Stance  through  the  year. 
In  southern  latitudes  raid-winter  occurs  in  July, 
when  the  sun  is  at  his  greatest  distance.  This  may 
be  one  cause  of  the  excessive  cold  which  prevails 
in  high  southern  latitudes,  as  at  Cape  Horn  and 
about  the  south  pole,  beyond  that  which  belongs  to 
similar  latitudes  on  this  side  of  the  equator.  It  is 
found,  that  the  sun  does  not  rise  so  high  in  sum- 
mer, or  descend  so  low  in  winter,  at  the  present 
time,  as  it  did  formerly;  in  other  words,  the  obli- 


quity of  the  ecliptic,  which  is  half  the  difference 
between  the  sun's  greatest  and  least  meridian  alti- 
tudes, is  growing  less  and  less  continually,  and  the 
seasons  are  thus  tending,  though  slowly,  towards 
one  unvaried  spring.     This  dimwution  of  the  sun  s 
utmost  range  north  and  south,  since  the  time  of 
the  earliest  observations,  or  during  a  period  of  SOOO 
years,  amounts  to  nearly  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  whole 
quantity.     This  may  be  one  of  the  causes  of  a  me- 
lioration of  winter,  which  seems  to  be  so  consider- 
able in  those  places  where  there  are  the  means  of 
making  a  comparison  of  the  degree  of  cold  that  has 
prevailed  at  different  times.     The  year  is  naturally 
divided  into  four  periods  by  the  equinoxes  and  sol- 
stices, or  those  epochs  when  the  day  is  equal  to  the 
night,  namely,  21st  of  March  and  2dd  of  Septem- 
ber, and  those  when  there  b  the  greatest  difference, 
namely,  21st  of  June  and  22d  of  December.    Our 
winter,  spring,  summer  and  autumn  (q.  v.)  have  re- 
ference to  these  epochs,  although  their  commence- 
ment and  termination  dio  not  correspond  exactly  to 
the  astronomical  times  above  indicated.     We  are 
apt  to  imagine,  that  the  four  seasons  are  equal  to 
each  other,  and  that  spring  and  summer  are  toge- 
ther just  half  the  year.     This  is  not  the  case,  how- 
ever, more  especially  with  respect  to  the  natural 
periods,  so  denominated.    If,  for  example,  we  coa»« 
pare  the  time  from  the  21st  of  March  to  the  2Sd 
of  September  with  the  rest  of  the  year,  we  shall 
find  a  difference  of  about  one  week,  the  former 
being  the  longer.     This  benefit  of  a  long  summer 
is  confined,  at  present,  to  the  northern  hemisphere; 
but  this  natural  distinction  u  not  a  permanent  one. 
This  longer  continuance  of  the  sun  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  arises  from  the  particular  position  of 
the  sun's  oval  orbit,  or  path  through  the  heavens. 
We  have  already  stated,  that  the  sun  is  nearest  to 
us  in  the  winter  season*,  in  other  words,  the  earth 
is  nearest  to  the  sun,  and  on  this  account  its  mo- 
tion is  more  rapid,  so  that  the  part  of  the  orbit 
from  the  autumnal  equinox  (September  2dd)  to  the 
vernal  (March  21st),  is  completed  a  week  sooner 
than  the  other  half,  in  which  the  motion  is  slower. 
(See  B^noxt  and  Preceuion  of  the  Eqmnoxee.)  But 
the  point  of  the  sun's  nearest  approach,  or  perihe- 
lion, on  the  position  of  which  the  above-mentioned 
physical  advantages  depend,  is  in  motion,  whereby 
we  are  gradually  losing  the  benefit  of  a  prolonged 
summer,  and  in  about  5000  years  shall  cease  to  en- 
joy any  such  privilege.     In  about  10,000  years  the 
condition  will  be  reversed,  and  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere will  be  the  favoured  portion  of  the  globe. 
It  may  be  worth  mentioning,  that  at  the  date  fixed 
by  chronologists  for  the  first  residence  of  man  upon 
the  earth,  the  sun's  influence  was  equally  distri- 
buted to  the  two  hemispheres.     See  CaUndar^  and 
Year. 

SEBACIC  ACID  is  obtained  from  tallow,  and 
was  at  first  called  add  offat^  but  is  now  known  to 
be  heMzoic  add,  contaminated  with  some  unknown 
substance  derived  from  the  fat  which  alters  some 
of  its  properties. 

SEBASTIAN,  St,  a  saint  of  the  Roman  calen- 
dar,  who,  according  t4>  the  legend,  was  bom  at 
Narbonne,  and  lived  during  the  reign  of  Diocletian 
and  Maximian,  towards  the  end  of  the  third  cen- 
tury. He  distinguished  himself  in  the  military 
service,  and  rendered  great  assistance  to  the  Chris- 
tians, but  was  finally  arrested  and  carried  before 
Diocletian.  The  emperor,  finding  promises  and 
threats  vain,  ordered  him  to  be  shot,  and  he  was 
left  for  dead,  pierced  through  with  a  thousand  ar. 
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rows.  A  womu),  who  came  by  night  to  inter  his 
body,  finding  signs  of  life  in  bun,  took  him  home, 
mud  nursed  him  till  he  recovered.  He  then  pre- 
sented himself  before  Diocletian,  and  remonstrated 
with  him  on  his  cruelty;  whereupon  the  emperor 
ordered  him  to  be  beaten  to  death  with  clubs,  and 
his  body  to  be  thrown  into  the  common  sewer. 
His  relics  were  carried  to  Soissons,  in  the  ninth 
eootury,  whence  they  were  dispersed  through 
Fhnce,  Spain,  Germany  and  the  Netherlands.  St 
Sebastkn  is  invoked  against  the  plague.  His  day 
is  the  20th  of  January.  There  are  many  pictures 
of  this  saint,  by  the  most  eminent  painters.  He  is 
gcneraUy  represented  tied  to  a  tree,  with  arrows 
sticking  in  his  body. 

SEBASTIAN,  Dow,  king  of  Portugal,  poat- 
homons  son  of  the  Infant  John  and  of  Joanna, 
daughter  of  Charles  Y.,  was  born  in  1554,  and 
ascended  the  throne  in  1557*  at  the  death  of  his 
grandfiUher,  John  IIL  He  showed  a  great  love 
for  knowledge,  and  was  educated,  unfortunately,  in 
an  injudicious  way,  by  his  guardian,  Catharine  of 
Austria,  wife  of  John  IIL  (sister  of  Charles  Y). 
Fanaticism  took  the  place  of  piety  in  his  mind,  and 
Quixotism  that  of  bravery,  in  order  to  distinguish 
hiaiself  from  all  other  princes,  he  assumed  the  title 
of  "Most  obedient  king,"  as  the  king  of  France 
was  styled  "Most  Christian  king,"  and  the  king  of 
Spain  "Most  Catholic  king."  His  devotion  to  the 
chordi  was  only  equalled  bv  his  aversion  to  unbe- 
lievers. He  convened  with  the  Jesuits  around 
him  on  nothing  but  the  happy  moment  when  he 
should  shed  the  blood  of  the  Moors.  His  adven- 
turous spirit  appeared  in  an  expedition  which  he 
made  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  with  800  or  900 
Portuguese,  to  Tangier,  among  the  mountains  of 
the  northern  eoost  of  AJfrica,  where  he  fell  upon 
the  unsuspecting  inhabitants.  His  success  on  this 
•oecBsionled  himto  undertake  more  daring  enter- 
prises. The  nephew  of  the  sheriff  of  Fez  and 
Bforoooo,  Muley  Mohammed,  was  involved  in  an 
open  war  with  his  unde,  whom  he  aimed  to  deprive 
of  the  throne;  and  Sebastian  promised  him  his  as- 
aistanee,  hoping  to  effect  something  for  Christianity 
and  the  fiune  of  Portugal.  He  communicated  his 
design  to  Philip  IL,  who,  according  to  some  au- 
thors, earnestly  dissuaded  him  from  it;  according 
to  others,  he  not  only  encouraged  him,  expecting, 
in  case  of  his  death,  to  be  made  king  of  Portugal, 
but  even  proniised  him  fifty  galleys  and  10,000  sol- 
dicfiL  In  spite  of  the  admonitions  of  the  widowed 
queen,  and  the  representations  and  offers  of  Muley 
Moloch,  the  sheriff  of  Morocco,  who  promised  to 
cede  to  him  four  fortified  places  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  he  equipped  a  fleet  and  an  army,  part  of 
which  he  had  collected  in  Spain,  Germany  and 
Italy,  and  sailed  for  Africa,  June  24,  1578,  at  the 
«ge  of  twenty-three  years.  The  fleet  comprised 
about  1000  vessels  of  different  sizes,  and  had  on 
board  9000  Portuguese,  8000  Germans,  700  Eng- 
lishmen, and  2300  Spaniards.  They  landed  safely 
at  Alzira,  and  Muley  Mohammed  came  directly 
with  300  Moors,  to  offer  his  son  as  a  ho&tage.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  sheriff  of  Morocco  had  col- 
lected a  force  of  100,000  men,  and  marched  to  the 
shore.  He  again,  however,  attempted  to  negotiate 
a  peace,  but  without  success.  August  3,  the  two 
armies  approached.  "  As  the  Portuguese  is  resol- 
ved upon  his  ruin,"  said  Muley  Moloch,  "let  him 
perish."  Sebastian  summoned  a  coundl  of  war. 
Some  advised  an  attack,  and  others  a  retreat.  The 
hostile  forces  were  separated  by  a  river.     Sebas- 


tian's  camp  was  distressed  by  want  of  provisions, 
and  the  enemy  had  taken  possession  of  all  the 
heights.  Muley  Mohammed  was  himself  in  favour 
of  a  retreat  to  the  coast ;  for  there  the  fleet  was 
ready  to  receive  the  soldiers  in  case  of  defeat,  and 
the  sickness  of  his  unde  Moloch  made  him  sure  of 
the  throne  in  the  event  of  his  death,  without  un- 
sheathing a  single  sword.  But  the  Idng  would  not 
be  persuaded.  He  was  even  unwilling  to  defer  the 
attack  till  the  afternoon,  when  the  early  approach 
of  darkness  would  greatly  diminish  the  danger  of 
his  soldiers,  in  case  of  defeat.  He  rode  round  and 
encouraged  his  men,  after  they  were  drawn  up  in 
battle  array,  August  4.  But  his  adversary  was 
not,  in  the  mean  while,  inactive.  The  Moorish 
troops  advanced  in  a  large  semidrde,  having,  in 
the  van,  the  thousands  who  had  been  driven  by 
fimatidsm  out  of  the  south  of  Spain,  and  on  the 
wings  10,000  horsemen.  Weak  as  he  was,  Muley 
Moloch  left  his  litter,  and  mounted  on  horseback. 
The  engagement  soon  became  general.  Sebastian 
was  foremost  in  the  contest,  and  broke  through  the 
first  and  second  lines  of  the  enemy.  Muley  Mo- 
loch was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  battle.  He 
died  in  his  litter,  but  his  death  was  concealed  from 
his  troops.  The  ardour  of  the  young  king  soon 
bore  him  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
already  pouring  on  the  rear  of  his  troops.  He  had 
the  alternative  to  die  or  yield.  The  friends  who 
surrounded  him  remained  faithful  to  him  to  the  last 
extremity.  Muley  Mohammed  was  drowned  in  his 
flight.  Thus  fortune  baffled  the  hopes  of  all  three 
leaders.  All  the  Portuguese  troops  were  killed  or 
taken.  There  were  different  reports  about  the 
fiite  of  Sebastian.  Some  said  he  perished  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  others  that  he  was  taken,  but 
soon  killed,  because  the  Moors  quarrelled  about 
the  possession  of  him.  On  the  morning  after  the 
battle,  Moloch's  brother  was  proclaimed  sheriff, 
and  immediately  ordered  a  search  to  be  made  on 
the  field  for  the  body  of  Sebastian.  A  valet  of  the 
Portuguese  king  found  a  corpse,  which  he  supposed 
to  be  that  of  his  master;  but  it  was  so  disfigured 
with  wounds  that  it  was  impossible  to  identify  it. 
The  consequence  was,  that  his  death  remained 
doubtful;  and  after  Portugal  had  come  into  the 
hands  of  Philip,  four  adventurers  appeared  succes- 
sively, pretending  to  be  Sebastian.  One  was  the 
son  of  a  stone-cutter,  and  another  the  son  of  a 
brick-maker.  ^One  of  these  ended  his  life  on  the 
scaffold,  and  the  other  in  the  galleys.  The  last  of 
the  four  played  a  most  conspicuous  part.  He  ap- 
peared, twenty  years  after  Sebastian's  defeat  at 
Yenice,  where  he  described  narticularly  the  mode 
in  which  he  concealed  himself  on  the  battle-field 
among  the  dead  and  wounded,  and  declared  that  he 
remained  in  Barbary,  lest  he  should  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  Portugal.  After  this,  he  lived  as  a 
hermit  in  Sicily,  and  at  length  resolved  to  make 
himself  known  to  the  pope.  He  had  been  plun- 
dered by  robbers,  and  bv  chance  recognised  by  some 
Portuguese,  and  carrieo  to  Yenice.  This  was  his 
story.  He  was  banished  by  the  senate,  returned, 
and  was  thrown  into  prison.  In  the  examination 
which  he  underwent,  he  appeared  so  innocent  and 
simple,  that  all  Europe  was  moved  with  sympathy. 
The  senate  set  him  at  liberty,  but  banished  him  from 
Yenice.  A  Dominican  friar,  Joseph  Taxera,  in  Paris, 
moved  every  court  in  Europe  to  take  an  interest  in 
his  case.  In  the  mean  time,  he  was  apprehended 
again  in  Florence,  and  sent  to  Naples,  where  he 
was  treated  as  a  galley-slave,  but  persisted  in  his 
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■tory.     Finally,  according  to  some  reports,  he  was  ; 
sent  to  Castile,  where  he  died.     Sebastian's  enter-  ' 
prise  destroyed  the  flower  of  the  Portuguese  no- 
bility, and  tJie  treasury  was  exhausted  in  the  equip- 
ment of  his  fleet.     There  were  no  immediate  heirs  ' 
to  the  throne,  and  three  separate  houses  daimed  it  | 
— Parma,  Braganza,  Spain.     The  last,  under  Philip 
IL,  succeeded  by  its  superior  strength.     The  con- 
quest of  Portugal  was  the  last  military  exploit  of 
tiie  aged  Alba. 

SEBASTIAN,  San;  a  town  of  Spain,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Gurumea ;  twenty-two  miles  south- 
west of  Bayonne ;  Ion.  1«  58^  W. ;  kt.  48®  a(y  N.  i 
population,  12,000.  It  is  seated  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain.  The  harbour  lies  within  two  redoubts, 
between  which  only  one  ship  can  pass  at  a  time. 
Near  its  entrance  is  a  fort,  with  a  garrison.  The 
town  is  surrounded  witii  walls ;  besides  which  it  is 
defended  by  bastions  and  half-moons ;  and  on  the 
mountain  under  which  it  lies  is  a  citadel  The 
streets  are  broad,  straight,  and  dean,  the  houses 
neat,  and  the  churches  fine.  A  considerable  trade 
is  carried  on  in  this  place,  particularly  in  iron,  steel 
and  wool.  San  Sebastian  has  become  celebrated 
for  two  sieges  which  it  sustained  in  1813  and  1823. 
After  the  battle  of  Yittoria,  Wellington  despatched 
general  Graham  to  occupy  the  town,  then  defended 
by  Ney.  He  besieged  and  bombarded  it  from  the 
beginning  of  July,  and  on  the  25th  attempted  to 
carry  it  by  storm,  but  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of 
2000  men,  and  compelled  by  a  sally  of  the  garrison 
to  raise  the  siege.  The  siege  was  renewed  after 
the  defeat  of  Soult  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees 
(July  30),  and  was  continued  to  August  31,  during 
which  the  British  suffered  heavy  losses  in  repeated 
assaults.  On  that  day  they  became  masters  of  the 
most  important  works,  at  the  expense  of  3000  men ; 
and  the  French  still  remained  in  possession  of  the 
citadel,  which  did  not  surrender  till  September  9. 
In  the  campaign  of  1823,  the  French  succeeded  only 
after  several  assaults  in  getting  possession  of  it  by 
capitulation.     They  occupied  it  until  1828. 

SECANT.  In  trigonometry,  the  secant  denotes 
a  right  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  drde,  which, 
cutting  the  circumference,  proceeds  till  it  meets 
with  a  tangent  to  the  same  drde.  In  the  higher 
geometry,  it  signifies  the  straight  line  which  cuts  a 
curve  in  two  or  more  points. 

SECESSION ;  a  large  body  of  presbyterians, 
chiefly  in  Scotland,  whose  founders,  in  1733,  with- 
drew from  the  established  church  of  that  country, 
on  account  of  the  toleration  of  certain  alleged  errors 
in  doctrine — ^the  evils  of  patronage,  and  general 
laxity  in  disdpline.  But,  as  the  first  seceders  ap- 
pealed to  and  contended  for  that  establishment  of 
religion,  which  obtained  from  1638  to  1656,  it  will 
be  proper,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  more 
dearly  the  grounds  of  secession,  to  glance  at  the 
ecclenastical  affairs  of  Scotland  from  the  former  of 
these  periods  to  1733,  when  the  secession  took 
place.  Charles  I.,  soon  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
instigated  and  assisted  by  archbishop  Laud,  used 
every  endeavour  to  introduce  into  Scotland  the 
episcopal  form  of  diurch  government  and  worship. 
But  the  violent  measures  which  he  and  his  court 
had  recourse  to,  for  this  purpose,  led  to  thdr  own 
defeat;  for  the  majority  of  the  nation  were  highly 
indignant  at  the  tyrannical  imposition  of  the  book  of 
canons  and  the  liturgy,  and  after  a  bold  and  pa- 
tient struggle  obtained  permission  to  hold  a  free 
parliament  and  freneral  assembly, — the  latter  of 
which  met  1638.  This  assembly  had  much  to  undo ; 


the  six  previous  meetings  of  assembly  which  had  as* 
sisted  James  I.  in  his  attempts  to  substitute  the 
canons  and  liturgy  of  the  English  church  for  the 
more  plain  and  simple  forms  of  presbytery,  were 
condemned,  and  all  thdr  acts  declared  to  be  "null 
and  void."  The  oflSoe  of  bishops,  the  high  com- 
mission courts,  and  the  dvil  ofllces  of  churchmen, 
were  denounced  as  unlawful  They  then  proceeded 
to  censure  the  chief  actors  in,  what  they  termed, 
"  the  late  apostacy."  All  the  bishops  were  sum- 
moned to  appear  at  their  bar ;  and  they,  in  despite 
of  the  authority  of  the  king's  commissioner,  ex- 
communicated nine  of  them,  and  passed  sentence  of 
suspension  and  deposition  against  others.  This 
assembly  also  restored  the  presbyterian  form  of  go- 
vernment— ^prohibited  the  intrusion  of  ministers  on 
reclaiming  congregations — and  enacted  a  number  of 
rules  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  purity  in  the 
church.  So  determined  were  they  to  rectify  all 
abuses,  and  provide  for  the  future  well-being  <^  the 
church,  that  they  continued  to  sit  in  assembly  after 
the  king's  commissioner  had  formally  dissolved  it, 
affirming  that  they  had  both  divine  and  dvil  autho- 
rity to  hold  assemblies  when  it  appeared  necessary 
— ^that  "  the  sole  and  only  power  within  this  kirk 
stands  in  her  sessions,  presbyteries,  synods,  and 
general  assemblies.*'  Charles  denounced  this  assem- 
bly as  ui  unlawful  and  seditious  meeting,  after  his 
commissioner  had  in  due  form  dissolved  it.  How- 
ever, the  prindpal  acts  then  passed,  with  trifling 
modifications,  were  ratified  by  parliament  in  1640. 
Three  years  after  this  "  The  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant"  was  framed,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting 
in  one  common  bond  the  friends  of  reformation — 
that  thereby  they  might  the  better  secure  their 
privileges  and  promote  uniformity  in  religion.  This 
bond  was  approved  by  the  general  assembly  and 
the  convention  of  estates  in  Scotland,  by  both 
houses  of  parliament,  and  by  the  famed  assembly  of 
divines  at  Westminster,  and  sworn  and  subscribed 
to  by  persons  of  all  ranks.  During  nearly  eleven 
years  of  this  reforming  period,  patronage  retained  its 
legal  force,  but  its  evils  were  little  felt,  great  care 
being  taken  that  no  minister  should  be  obtruded 
upon  the  people  contrary  to  thdr  desire.  And  in 
1649,  it  was  abolished  as  an  oppressive  grievance, 
and  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  church.  But 
this  comparatively  prosperous  state  of  things  was 
not  of  long  continuance  ;  men  of  little  or  no  prin- 
ciple were  admitted  to  places  of  power,  and,  obse- 
quious to  the  will  of  a  profligate  prince,  abolished 
presbytery,  restored  prelacy,  and  declared  the  king 
to  be  supreme  in  all  eccletiastieal  causes.  The 
consequence  was,  that  discord  and  dissatisfiM*tion 
pervaded  both  church  and  state.  Charles,  (himself 
a  covenanter)  declared  the  covenants  unlawful  and 
not  binding  on  the  swearers,  and  obliged  many  of 
his  subjects  to  renounce  them.  This  was  a  pecu- 
liarly trying  time  for  those  presbyterians  who  could 
not  go  all  lengths  with  the  king  and  his  court,  in 
their  foolish  attempts  to  establish  episcopacy  in 
Scotland,  whose  inhabitants  have  aU  along  mani- 
fested an  unconquerable  aversion  to  the  forms  of 
worship  used  by  their  brethren  in  the  south.  Those 
who  refused  to  justify  the  measures  of  the  court, 
were  subjected  either  to  fine,  imprisonment,  banish- 
ment, or  death,  and  that  frequently  in  its  most 
cruel  and  revolting  forms. 

But  the  revolution  in  1688  turned  the  day  in 
favour  of  the  persecuted  presbyterians.  The  first 
parliament  abolished  prelacy,  and  the  king's  autho- 
rity in  ecclesiastical  affairs— did  awsy   with  the 
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bated  oatlis  ud  dedArations  impoaed  by  Cfaarlet, 
■ubstituting  in  their  room  a  simple  oath  of  alle- 
giance and  fidelity  to  king  WillLun — ^ratified  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith — ^restored  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  church  government,  "as  agree- 
able to  the  word  of  God,  and  conducive  to  the  ad- 
Tancement  of  true  piety  and  godliness,"  &c.  and 
plaecd  the  power  of  electing  ministers  in  the  hands 
of  heritors  and  elders,  with  the  consent  of  the 
people.     The  first  parliament  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne  ratified  the  true  protestant  religion,  together 
with  the  presbyterian  form  of  government ;    and 
declared  the  unalterable  continuance  of  them  "  an 
essential  and  fundamental  condition  of  the  union, 
in  all  time  coming."      But  defection  soon  began  to 
mark  the  state  of  things.      In  1712,  the  law  of 
patronage  was  revived  in  all  its  rigour.      Mr  John 
Simson,  professor  of  divinity  in  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  taught  that  the  heathen,  if  they  use  the 
means  of  happiness  which  they  possess,  will  be  saved 
through  the  redemption  of  Christ — ^that  all  infants 
are  formed  as  pure  and  holy  as  Adam  was — ^that 
no  proper  covenant  of  works  was  made  with  Adam 
as  the  representative  of  his  posterity — that  our 
own  happiness  ought  to  be  our  chief  end  in  serving 
God — and  that  there  will  be  no  sinning  in  hell  after 
the  last  judgment.      These  doctrines,  all  of  which 
the  standards  of  the  church  condemn  as  unscrip- 
tural,  the  assembly,  after  various  meetings  and  much 
altercation,  found  to  be  no  more  than  "opinions  not 
necessary  to  be  taught  in  divinity — ^not  evidently 
founded  in  scripture,  and  some  of  them  tending  to 
attribute  too  much  to  the  power  of  corrupt  nature." 
In  order  to  counteract  these  and  other  prevalent 
errors,  the  "  Marrow  of  Modem  Divinity"  was  re- 
published, with  a  recommendatory  preface  by  Mr 
James  Hog.     The  assembly,  1720,  condemned  a 
great  many  passages  in  that  excellent  book,  and 
chai^gedmimsters  to  warn  their  people  against  read- 
ing it.     Against  this  decision  twelve  members  of 
court  remonstrated,  but  without  effect.     Next  year 
the  aasembhr  again  took  up  the  affair — confirmed 
the  deed  of  the  preceding  assembly,  and  rebuked 
the    remonstrants.     Another  cause  of  complaint 
was  the  manner  in  which  the  assembly  passed  over 
the  conduct  of  Mr  Campbell,  professor  of  church 
history  in  the  university  of  St  Andrews,  who  in 
some  of  his  published  works  taught  doctrines  con- 
trary  to  the  confession  of  fiiith.  Patronage  was  now 
felt  to  be  almost  intolerable — presentees  were  vio- 
lently forced  upon  reclaiming  congregations,  and 
in  1730,  the  assembly  ceased  to  record   protests 
rektive   to    these   unconstitutional    proceedings. 
Against  these  and  other  growing  defections,  more 
than  forty  ministers  and  1600  people  petitioned  the 
assembly,  but  their  petitions  were  not  heard.  From 
this  state  of  things  the  secession  originated. 

Mr  Ebenezer  Erskine,  minister  at  Stirling,  in  a 
sermon  preached  at  the  opening  of  the  synod  of 
Perth  and  Stirling,  October,  1732,  fi'om  PsaLn 
cxviiL  22.  "  The  stone  which  the  builders  refused 
is  become  the  head  stone  of  the  comer,"  boldly 
condemned  several  acts  of  the  assembly,  and  espe- 
cially the  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  law  of 
patronage.  This  greatly  displeased  a  considerable 
number  of  the  members  of  synod,  who  procured 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  collect,  what 
they  termed,  **  the  unbecoming  and  offensive  ex- 
presaions  in  his  sermon,"  and  report  next  day  to 
the  synod.  Having  heard  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee,  and  Mr  Erskine  in  reply  to  the  charges 
eontained  in  it,  the  synod  "found,"  by  a  small 


majority,  after  three  days*  warm  discussion,  "  that 
Mr  Erskine  was  censurable,  on  account  of  several 
indecent  expressions  used  by  him  in  that  sermon, 
tending  to  disquiet  the  peace  of  the  church,  &c., 
and  appointed  him  to  be  rebuked  at  their  bar,  and 
admonished  to  behave  orderly  for  the   future." 
From    this    decision  twelve  ministers   and    two 
elders    diMsented.      Mr    Erskine,    believing    that 
in    his  sermon  he  had  taught  nothing  but  the 
tmth,  refused  to  submit;  protested,  and  appealed 
to  the  next  assembly.      To  his  protest  Messrs 
William  Wilson,  Alexander  Moncrieff,  and  James 
Fisher,  ministers,  adhered.     The  assembly  refused 
to  hear  the  reasons  of  protest,  but  took  up  the  case 
as  it  stood  between  Mr  Erskine  and  the  synod; 
and  after  hearing  parties,  "found  the  expressions 
vented  by  him,  and  contained  in  the  minutes  of 
synod,  and  his  answers  thereto,  to  be  offensive, 
and  to  tend  to  disturb  the  peace  and  good  order 
of  the  church ;  and  therefore  approved  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  synod;  and  appointed  him  to  be 
rebuked  and  admonished  by  the  moderator  at  their 
bar,  in  order  to  terminate  the  process."    Mr  Ers- 
kine, still  convinced  that  he  had  uttered  nothing  but 
what  as  a  &ithful  minister  he  was  bound  to  do,  and 
that  the  evident  tendency  of  this  decision  was  to 
prevent  every  testimony  in  future  against    any 
measure,  however  unscriptural,  which  the  majority 
in  the  supreme  court  might  pass  into  a  law,  de- 
clared that  he  could  not  submit  to  the  censure; 
and  gave  in  a  paper  containing  his  solenm  protesta- 
tion against  that  deed,  and  his  claim  "  to  the  liberty 
of  preaching  the  same  truths  of  God,  and  of  testi- 
fying against  the  same  or  like  defections  of  this 
church  upon  all  proper  occasions."     To  this  claim 
and  protestation,  the  three  ministers  before  men- 
tioned adhered,  and,  along  with  Mr  Erskine,  with- 
drew from  the  court.    The  assembly  cited  them  to 
appear  next  day.     They  obeyed,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  retire  with  them,  and  persuade 
them  to  recall  their   protest.      The    committee 
having  reported  that  they  still  adhered  to  their 
protest,  the  assembly  appointed  them  to  appear 
before    their    commission    in  August  next;   and 
should  they  not  comply,  and  testify  their  sorrow 
for  their  conduct,  the  commission  was  empowered 
to  proceed  against  them  by  suspension  or  higher 
censure.     In  August  the  commission  suspended 
these  four  ministers  (they  still  adhering  to  their 
protest),  from  the  exercise  of  their  office,  and  cited 
them  to  appear  again   in   November.      At   tlus 
meeting,  the  commission,  finding  them  still  im- 
penitent,  "deposed  them  from  the  office  of  the 
holy  ministry."     This  decision  was  obtained  only 
by  the  casting  vote  of  the  moderator.     It  appears 
that  these  four  ministers  had  much  sympathy  fi'om 
many  of  their  brethren,  not  only  in  the  commission, 
as  the  state  of  vote  proved,  but  throughout  the 
church  generally.      Communications  from    seven 
synods  (the  church  of  Scotland  consists  of  fifteen), 
were  received  by  the  commission,  requesting  to 
delay  proceeding  to  a  higher  censure,  and  to  exer- 
cise all  lenity  and  forbearance  toward  the  four 
brethren.      But    these  were  fruitless;    the  four 
brethren   were  thmst  out  from  a  church  whose 
principles  they  loved,  and  felt  constrained  to  de- 
clare a  secession,  not  from  the  constitution  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  but  from  the  prevailing  party 
in  her  judicatures;  and  indeed  it  is  evident  from 
their  private  correspondence,  as  well  as  from  their 
public  conduct,  that,  at  this  time,  they  did  not  con- 
template a  final  separation  from  their  brethren  of 
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the  establisliment.  They  appear  to  have  cherished 
the  hope  that  the  assembly  would  see  the  propriety 
of  rescindiiig  some  of  her  former  acts,  and  grant 
that  liberty  which  they  required.  These  men  have 
sometimes  been  represented  as  obstinate  schismatics, 
wishing  to  divide  the  church  for  things  of  trifling 
or  minor  importance.  But  on  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  whole  proceedings,  it  appears,  even  by 
the  confession  of  eminent  members  of  the  church 
of  Scotland,  that  they  were  actuated  by  an  enlight- 
ened and  honest  SEeal;  and  that  they  looked  on  a 
secession  as  a  painful  measure,  to  which  they  were 
compelled.  They  would  willingly  have  remained 
in  the  bosom  of  the  church,  if  liberty  had  only 
been  granted  them  to  testify  against  her  corrup- 
tions; but  this  was  denied:  they  were  violentiy 
expelled.  Li  these  circumstances,  they  deemed  it 
their  duty,  the  better  to  exhibit  truth  and  testify 
against  error,  to  constitute  themselves  into  a  regular 
church  court :  this  they  did,  after  fasting  and  prayer, 
designating  themselves,  *'  The  Associate  Presby- 
tery.'* Of  course  those  who  had  befriended  them  m 
the  church  courts,  began  to  show  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  part  of  their  conduct.  Soon  after,  they 
framed  a  *<  Testimony  to  the  Doctrine,  Worship, 
and  Discipline  of  the  Church  of  Scotland."  In  this 
testimony  the  seceding  brethren  declared  their 
zealous  adherence  to  their  ordination  vows,  and  to 
the  standards  of  their  mother  church ;  and  likewise 
their  intention  to  maintain  church  fellowship  with 
all  her  ministers  and  members  who  fieuthfully  op- 
posed her  defections,  as  opportunity  offered. 

In  the  next  assembly,  1734,  a  very  different  spirit 
was  manifested;  numbers  lamented  the  undue 
severity  which  had  been  exercised  toward  the  four 
brethren,  and  were  anxious  that  they  should  be 
restored  to  their  former  standing  in  the  church. 
Several  of  the  more  obnoxious  acts  were  rescinded, 
and  the  synod  of  Perth  authorized  to  unite  the  four 
brethren  to  the  communion  of  the  church,  and 
restore  them  to  their  respective  charges.  The 
seceding  ministers  were  no  doubt  glad  to  see  a  dis- 
position in  the  assembly  to  return  to  the  good  old 
way;  but  while  they  thought  it  did  not  give  a 
more  decided  and  formal  condemnation  of  those 
errors  in  doctrine  which  several  of  its  members,  as 
they  insisted,  held  and  promulgated,  and  also  several 
acts  of  assembly,  which  had  been  in  force  several 
years  previous  to  the  assembly  of  1734,  they  could 
not  accept  the  boon  offered  by  the  synod.  The 
assembly  evidently  was  anxious  to  have  the  seceders 
restored,  and  felt  no  small  disappointment  at  their 
refusal.  Both  parties,  indeed,  seemed  desirous  of 
an  amicable  settlement  of  their  differences.  As  a 
proof  of  this,  at  least  on  the  one  side,  the  seceders, 
for  nearly  two  years  and  a  half,  held  their  meetings 
of  presbytery  for  almost  no  other  purpose  than 
prayer  and  conference,  wishing  and  waituig  for  an 
untainted  return.  But  they  thought  they  ob- 
served the  assembly  manifesting  much  careless- 
ness with  regard  to  matters  both  of  doctrine  and 
discipline.  They  now  began  to  supply  with  sermon 
such  of  the  christian  people  as  petitioned  for  it; 
and  appointed  one  of  their  number,  Mr  Wilson  of 
Perth,  to  educate  such  students  as  might  present 
themselves  for  the  office  of  the  ministry  in  con- 
nection with  them. 

In  December,  1736,  they  published  a  second  Testi- 
mony to  the  Doctrine,  Discipline  ind  Worship  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  In  it  they  marked  out  and 
condemned  what  they  considered  the  leading  de- 
fections of  both  church  and  state  from  1050,  and  ex- 


posed the  errors  of  Professors  Simson  and  Camp* 
bell,  showing  that  they  were  opposed  to  the  word 
of  God  and  the  standards  of  the  church.  Mr 
Ralph  Erskine,  minister  of  Dunfermline,  and  Mr 
Thomas  Mair,  minister  of  Orwell,  acceded  to  the 
associate  presbytery  in  February,  1737.  In  Se(>- 
tember  following,  Mr  Thomas  Naime,  minister  of 
Abbotshall,  and  in  June  next  year  Mr  James  Thom- 
son of  Burntisland,  also  acceded. 

The  plain  and  bold  statements  in  the  Second 
Testimony,  and  the  multitudes  who  were  leaving 
the  church  and  placing  themselves  under  the  paa- 
toral  care  of  the  seceding  ministers,  roused  the  in- 
dignation of  the  leading  men  in  the  assembly. 
The  consequence  was,  the  eight  brethren  were 
libelled  and  cited  to  appear  before  the  assembly* 
1739.     The  assembly  intimated  their  wiliingnesa 
to  drop  the  libel,  forget  all  that  was  past,  and 
receive  them  into  full  communion.     To  this  the 
brethren  would  not  agree,  but  gave  in  a  paper  called 
The  Declinature,  in  which  they  denied  the  assembly** 
authority  over  them  or  any  of  their  members,  and 
declared  that  "the  present  judicatories  of  this  na- 
tional church  are  not  lawful  nor  right  constituted 
courts  of  Christ."    For  such  conduct  the  assembly 
now  found  them  worthy  of  ihe  highest  censure, 
but,  delaying  to  inflict  any  censure  at  that  meeting, 
earnestly  recommended  the  next  assembly  to  pro- 
ceed against  them,  "unless  the^  returned  to  their 
duty  and  submission."    In  conformity  with  this  re- 
commendation, the  assembly,  in  1740,  deposed  them 
from  the  office  of  the  ministry,  and  appointed  that 
intimation  of  this  sentence  should  be  given  to  the 
civil  authorities  in  the  different  places  of  their  resi- 
dence, that  they  might  be  expelled  from  their 
churches.     But  neither  the  summary  measures  of 
the  assembly,  nor  the  reproach  which  the  seceders 
incurred,  prevented  the  rapid  increase  of  their  num- 
bers.    In  little  more  than  five  years  after  the  en- 
actment of  their  Declaration  and  Testimony,  the 
associate  presbytery  consisted  of  twenty  ministers. 
In  order  to  counteract  the  Arminian  opinions  which 
prevailed  in  the  national  church,  the  presbytery,  tn 
1742,  published  *<  An  Act  concemingthe  Doctrine  of 
Orace,"  in  which  that  doctrine,  "as  revealed  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and,  agreeably  thereto,  set  forth 
in  our  confessions  of  fiuth  and  catechisms,  is  as- 
serted and  vindicated,"  &c.     The  secession  now 
rapidly  increased — meeting-houses  were  built  in  al- 
most every  comer  of  the  country,  in  which  the 
gospel  was  preached  by  such  of  her  ministers  aa 
the  Christian  people  chose  to  call.     Owing  to  the 
number  of  ministers  in  the  associate  presbytery*  it 
was  found  necessary  to  divide  it  into  three  presby- 
teries, to  meet  in  one  synod,  under  the  name  of 
the  associate  synod.     This  synod  held  its  first 
meeting  at  Stirling,  March   1745,   when  among 
other  business  it  was  called  to  consider  the  lawful- 
ness   of   certain    oaths,    especially   that    termed 
the  burgess  oath,  necessary  to  be  sworn  previous 
to  holding  office,  or  becoming  a  freeman  in  some 
burghs.     There  was  much  warm  discussion  in  the 
synod,  with  regard  to  this  oath ;  the  first  clause  of 
which,  by  many,  was  deemed  exceedingly  objee- 
tionable,  viz.  **  Here  I  protest,  before  God  and  your 
lordships,  that  I  profess  and  sllow  with  my  hearty 
the  true  religion  presently  professed  within  thia 
realm,  and  authorized  by  the  laws  thereof;  I  ahall 
abide  thereat  and  defend  the  same  to  my  lifi'^s 
end,  renouncing  the  Roman  religion,  called  Papis. 
try."     Those  who  held  that  this  oath,  as  taken  by 
seceders,  was  proper,  or  that  it  was  indifferent. 
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were  called  barghere:  and  those  who  held  the 
swearing  of  it  to  be  sinful  were  called  antiburghers. 
The  former  argued,  that  the  clause  objected  to 
oontiuned  nothing  more  than  what,  in  their  acts 
and  testimonies,  they  had  already  acknowledged  and 
virtually  engaged  to  perform — they  had  not  se- 
ceded from  the  standards  or  principles  of  the  estab- 
Ijshmenty  but  from  the  prevailing  party  in  her  judi- 
catories, which  pursued  a  course  contrary  to  the 
prindplea  of  the  church, — and  that  therefore  the 
secession  itself  was  just  a  fulfilling  the  requirements 
of  the  oath.  The  latter  (the  antiburghers^  argued, 
that  the  swearing  of  the  disputed  clause  imported 
a  solemn  renunciation  and  dropping  of  the  whole 
of  their  testimony,  because  that  this  oath,  being 
administered  by  magistrates  belonging  to  the  establ 
llshed  church,  ought  to  be  understood  in  the  sense 
of  the  magistrate  for  whose  security  it  is  given, 
and  that  the  "true  religion"  mentioned  in  it,  was 
to  be  understood  as  reduplicating  upon  every  act 
of  parliament  or  assembly,  however  inconsistent 
with  the  law  of  God — as  including  all  the  corrup- 
tions both  of  church  and  state.  For  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving peace,  the  burghers  offered  to  condescend 
on  an  act  discharging  seceders  to  swear  this  clause 
of  the  oath, — "as  inexpedient  in  present  circum- 
stances, there  being  so  much  contention  with  regard 
to  its  import."  This  proposition  the  antiburgbers 
rejected,  and  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
tlum  an  act  declaring  the  present  swearing  of  the 
oath  sinful  for  seceders,  and  inconsistent  with  their 
testimony  and  covenant-bond.  After  discussing 
the  question  at  two  different  meetings  of  synod,  it 
was  proposed  and  carried,  "that  the  present  swear- 
ing of  the  religious  clause  in  the  burgess  oath 
should  not  be  a  term  of  minbterial  and  Christian 
rommanion  with  them,  at  least  till  the  afiUr  should 
be  maturely  considered  in  presbyteries  and  sessions, 
and  their  opinion  returned,  and  further  means  of 
unanimity,  by  prayer  and  conference,  essayed." 
Against  this  decision  Mr  Thomas  Mair  protested, 
and  those  of  his  party  met  next  day  in  a  synodical 
capacity.  When  both  parties  had  finally  mustered 
their  forces,  it  was  found  that,  notwithstanding  the 
majoritj  of  acting  members  by  which  the  deed  had 
been  enacted,  nineteen  ministers  adhered  to  the 
antibuigher  views,  and  twelve  to  those  of  the 
buighers.  Nor  can  we  help  lamenting  that  the 
grounds  on  which  the  question  was  argued  were 
80  limited.  Both  parties  might  well  have  con- 
demned an  oath,  which  excluded  men  from  dvil 
privileges,  not  merely  because  of  doctrines  held  by 
them,  and  which  might  be  considered  dangerous, 
but  dso  because  of  what  they  might  refuse  to  pro- 
fess— an  oath  which,  in  the  present  day,  would  be 
held  as  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  man  and  the 
settled  liberties  of  every  British  subject. 

Thus  the  associate  synod  was  unhappily  rent 
asunder,  to  the  no  small  injury  of  the  secession 
cause,  and  the  interests  of  religion ;  for  the  keen 
party  feelings  engendered  by  the  discussions  in  the 
synoid,  soon  spread  through  the  churches,  and  caused 
much  heart-burning  and  unchristian  conduct.  How- 
ever both  parties,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  sometimes  did  not  "  provoke  one  another  to 
love  and  to  good  works,"  continued  to  maintain  the 
same  fundamental  principles — and  to  dispense  the 
ordinances  of  religion,  exerdsiiig  the  presbyterian 
form^  of  government  and  disdpluie  in  their  eccle- 
siastical assemblies.  Considerable  exertion  was 
made  by  them  to  supply  the  necessities  of  their 
brethren  in  Ireland,  the  United  States,  and  British 


America.     Not  a  few  ministers  were  sent  to  these 
parts,  at  the  expense  of  seceders  in  Scotland. 

The  fever  of  party,  which  for  many  years  ran 
very  high,  began  gradually  to  subside — ^time  ^ 
smoothed  down  their  mutual  asperities;  and  the  i 
chief  ground  of  difference  (the  burgess  oath)  be- 
ing removed,  multitudes  on  both  sides  began  to  see 
that  they  acted  the  inconsistent  and  unchristian 
part  of  walking  asunder,  while  in  reality  they  were 
agreed.  Petitions  poured  in  from  sessions  and  con- 
gregations to  their  respective  synods,  praying  that 
something  might  be  done  toward  a  reunion.  A 
committee,  consisting  of  members  of  both  synods, 
was  appointed  to  frame  a  scheme  of  coalescence. 
This  committee  met,  drew  out,  and  laid  before  the 
synods  a  series  of  articles,  as  a  basis  of  union. 
After  maturb  consideration,  the  synods  adopted 
them,  with  few  amendments;  and  agreed  ths^  at 
their  next  meeting  they  would  unite  into  one 
court.  Soon  after,  both  synods  met  in  thdr  sepa- 
rate capadty  for  the  last  time ;  and  having  finished 
their  own  business,  each  met  with  the  other  on  the 
8th  September,  1820,  on  the  very  spot  where,  more 
than  seventy  years  before,  they  had  disagreed,  con- 
tended and  separated.  The  basis  of  union  was 
read,  the  members  standing,  in  token  of  thdr  assent 
to  the  solemn  deed  of  confederation,  who  then  gave 
to  each  other  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  expres- 
sive of  union  and  brotherly  love.  The  scene  is 
said,  by  those  who  witnessed  it,  to  have  been  inte- 
resting and  affecting  in  the  highest  degree.  They 
now  took  the  title  of  "  The  United  Associate 
Synod  of  the  Secesdon  Church" — adopted  a  "For- 
mula of  Ordination,"  and  a  "  Summary  of  Prind- 
ples,"  to  be  understood  also  "  as  a  Directory  for  the 
admisdon  of  members."  Since  this  union,  the  se- 
cession church  has  continued  gradually  to  in- 
crease in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland. 
At  present  it  consists  of  between  three  and  four 
hundred  ministers,  twenty  presbyteries,  and  one 
synod,  which  meets  twice  in  the  year.  The  synod 
employs  a  number  of  preachers  in  home  misdons  to 
the  more  destitute  comers  of  the  land:  and  has 
lately  engaged,  with  great  spirit,  in  foreign  mis* 
dons. 

Beddes  the  united  churdi,  there  are  other  two 
small  but  respectable  bodies  of  seceders.  One  of 
these  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  original 
or  old-light  burghers,  who  separated  firom  their 
brethren  about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  chiefly 
concerning  the  magistrate's  power  in  religious  mat- 
ters. These  at  present  contemplate  a  reunion  with 
the  national  church.  The  other,  commonly  called 
original  seceders  or  old-light  anti-burghers,  con- 
dsts  of  two  small  parties  now  united.  One  of  these 
left  the  general  body  about  thirty  years  ago,  also 
because  of  discontent  at  the  way  in  which  the  above 
question  was  settled  by  the  synod  to  which  they 
belonged ;  the  other,  because  of  the  union  between 
the  burghers  and  anti-burghers.  These,  in  their 
united  state,  hold  sentiments  favourable  to  dvil 
establishments  of  religion,  but  are  not  prepared  to 
join  with  the  church  of  Scotland  in  its  present 
state. 

There  are  also  many  seceders  in  Ireland  and 
North  America,  who  are  for  the  most  part  in  de- 
clared friendship  and  communion  with  the  united 
secesdon  church  in  Scotland. 

SECHELLES.     See  HerauU, 

SECRENDORF,  Veit  Ia)ui8  von,  a  German 
divine  and  historian,  was  bom  in  1626,  at  Aurach, 
in  Franconia,  and  received  his  education  with  the 
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children  of  Erncftt  the  Pioiu,  duke  of  Saxe-Gotha, 
to  whom  he  became  librarian,  privy-counsellor, 
minister,  and  consistorial  director.  In  1664,  he 
entered  into  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Saxe-Zeitz, 
and,  at  length,  into  that  of  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg,  who  made  him  counsellor  of  state  in  1691, 
and  also  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Halle.  His 
death  took  place  in  1692.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
defence  of  Luther  (in  answer  to  Maimbourg's  His- 
tory of  Lutheranism),  which  appeared  in  1688  and 
1692,  under  the  title  of  CommentariuM  historictu  et 
apologeticut  de  Lutheranitmo  (2  vols.,  folio),  and 
a  political  work,  entitled  Deuiacher  Furttenstaat 
(Hanover,  1656,  4to.) 

BECKER,  Thomas,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  bom  of  dissenting  parents,  in  1699.  Being 
designed  by  his  friends  for  the  ministry  in  their 
connexion,  he  early  directed  his  attention  to  theo- 
logical  pursuits ;  but  from  scruples  of  conscience 
declined  the  appointment  of  a  pastor,  and  went  to 
Paris  in  1719,  with  a  view  of  practising  in  medicine, 
to  the  study  of  which  he  had  devoted  the  three 
preceding  yeara.  While  in  this  metropolis,  he 
formed  an  intimacy  with  Talbot,  son  of  the  bishop 
of  Durham,  which  eventually  ripened  into  the  sin- 
cerest  friendship.  By  the  persuasion  of  the  latter, 
who  promised  him  his  father's  interest  in  promoting 
his  advancement.  Seeker  became  avowedly  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church  of  England.  In  1722,  he  was 
ordained  by  bishop  Talbot;  and,  in  1733,  he  re- 
ceived the  living  of  St  James's,  Westminster,  hav- 
ing, inihe  preceding  year,  been  appointed  a  king's 
chaplain,  on  which  occasion  he  graduated  as  LL.  D. 
Two  years  after,  he  was  elevated  to  the  see  of 
Bristol,  whence  he  was  translated,  in  1737,  to 
that  of  Oxford,  with  which  he  held  the  valuable 
deanery  of  St  Paul's.  In  1758,  the  duke  of  New- 
castle,  then  at  the  head  of  the  cabinet,  placed  bishop 
Seeker  in  the  primacy.  As  a  scholar,  he  was  ele- 
gant rather  than  profound,  although  in  some  of  his 
writings,  especially  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Catechism 
of  the  Church  of  England,  he  displays  much  depth 
of  argument  as  well  as  perspicuity  ii  style.  His 
works,  consisting  of  charges  and  sermons,  have  been 
collected  and  printed  in  twelve  octavo  volumes 
(1795),  with  a  life  by  bishop  Porteus,  his  chaplain. 
There  was  also  published  by  him,  in  his  life-time,  a 
reply  to  Mayhew  on  the  Charter  and  Conduct  of 
the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel,  without  the 
author's  name.  This  controversy  relates  to  a  pro- 
posed establishment  of  bishops  in  the  American 
colonies.  Archbishop  Seeker  died  at  Lambeth 
palace,  in  1768. 

SECOND.     See  Duel 

SECONDARY  FORMATION.    See  Geology. 

SECOND  SIGHT  (in  Gaelic,  TmMch)\  a  High- 
land  superstition,  which  supposes  certain  persons 
endowed  with  the  power  of  seeing  future  or  dis- 
tant events  as  if  actually  present.    See  Highlandt. 

SECRETARY  (from  BeeretuM,  secret);  an 
officer,  who,  by  order  of  his  superior,  writes  letters 
and  other  instruments.  Secretaries  of  state  in 
monarchical  governments,  are  officers  of  the  king, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the  despatch  of 
grants,  orders,  &c.  This  term  was  first  used  in 
France,  where  the  three  clerks  of  the  privy  council 
(clercM  du  $ecret)  received  the  title  of  ucretairea 
deafitumeei  in  1343,  and  in  1547*  that  of  aecrrtairee 
d^etat.  Louis  XYIIL  (1814)  styled  his  ministers, 
nUniairea  aecrStairea  d*eiat.  In  England,  the  term 
aecretaty  was  first  applied  to  those  clerks  of  the 
king,  whot  being  always  near  his  person,  were 


called  *'  clerks  of  the  secret;"  and  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  the  expression  **  secretary  of  state  " 
first  came  into  use.  Elizabeth  first  admitted  them 
to  the  rank  of  privy  counsellors.  There  was  for- 
merly a  secretaiy  of  state  for  North  Britain,  and  at 
one  time  also  for  the  American  department.  At 
present  there  are  three  principal  ueretariea  of  atate, 
viz.  one  for  the  home  department,  one  for  foreign 
afifairs,  and  one  for  the  colonies,  each  of  which  has 
two  under  secretaries.  The  secretaries  of  state 
have  the  custody  of  the  signet,  and  the  direction 
of  the  signet-office.  (See  Mimatera,)  The  secre- 
tary at  war  belongs  to  the  war-office.  In  the 
United  States,  the  four  heads  of  departments  are 
styled  aecretariea.  The  department  of  state, 
created  by  act  of  congress  (September  15,  1789), 
embraces  foreign  and  home  affairs.  The  secretary 
of  state  conducts  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  and 
corresponds  with  the  public  ministers  abroad,  and 
foreign  ministers  to  the  United  States  He  keeps 
the  seal  of  the  United  States,  but  cannot  affix  it  to 
any  commission  till  signed  by  the  president,  nor 
to  any  act  or  instrument  without  authority  from 
the  president.  The  treasury  department  was 
created  by  act  of  congress  of  September  2, 
1789.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  superintends 
the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  government.  For  the 
settlement  of  the  public  accounts,  the  department 
is  divided  into  the  office  of  the  secretary  (who  has 
the  superintendence  of  the  whole),  the  offices  of 
the  two  controllers,  of  the  five  auditors,  of  the 
treasurer,  and  of  the  register;  to  each  of  which  is 
attached  the  necessary  number  of  clerks.  The 
patent  office  is  under  the  control  of  the  secretary 
of  state,  and  the  general  land-office,  in  which  all 
patents  for  land  are  made  out  and  recorded  (esta- 
blished April  25,  1812,)  is  subordinate  to  the 
treasury  department.  The  war  department  (created 
August  7,  1789)  at  first  embraced  the  land  and  sea 
service;  but  the  latter  now  forms  a  distinct  de- 
partment. The  secretary  of  war  superintends 
every  branch  of  military  affairs,  and  has  under  his 
direction  a  requisition  bureau,  a  bounty-land-office, 
a  bureau  of  Indian  affairs,  a  pension  bureau,  an 
engineer  office,  an  ordinance  office,  an  office  for  the 
commissary-general  of  subsistence,  a  paymaster- 
general's  office,  and  a  surgeon-general's  office.  The 
office  of  secretary  of  the  navy  was  created  April 
30,  1798;  a  board  of  three  navy  commissioners  ia 
attached  to  the  office.  A  atcretary  of  embaaaaf  or 
legation  is  an  officer  appointed  b^  the  sovereign, 
and  attached  to  an  embassy,  for  writing  of  despatches* 
&c.  He  is  to  all  intents  a  public  minister,  and  as 
such  has  the  same  immunities  as  the  head  of  the 
embassy  oimself.  See  Diploma<y,  and  MvniaUra^ 
Foreign, 

SECRETION.  Many  of  the  component  parts 
of  the  animal  system  become,  in  the  course  of  its 
operations,  changed,  and  unfit  for  further  use. 
For  the  preservation  of  the  system,  it  is  not  less 
necessary  that  these  parts  should  be  removed,  than 
that  the  constant  consumption  should  be  supplied ; 
and  in  this  double  process  the  whole  organic  system 
is  continually  changing  its  ingredients,  although  it 
retains  the  same  external  form.  This  supply  of 
new  matter  is  derived  from  the  blood,  and  the  pro- 
cess itself  is  called  aecretion.  Most  animals  secrete 
both  solids  and  fluids.  The  solids  are  deposited 
by  the  capillary  vessels  at  the  places  of  their  desti- 
nation, and  supply  the  continual  wear  of  the  system. 
The  liquids  are  not  intended  to  preserve  the  form 
directly,  but  serve  to  assimilate  the  food  by  pro- 
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motiiig  digestion  (b«.  for  instance,  the  saliva^  gastric 
juice,  and  bile.)  In  these  secreted  fluids  are  con- 
tained all  the  component  parts  of  the  blood, 
slightly  changed,  together  with  an  alkali.  Distin- 
guished from  these  are  the  secretions,  which  are 
produced  in  a  similar  manner,  and  are  designed  to 
carry  off  from  the  system  useless  matter. 

SECTS.  The  term  $ect  is  generally  applied  to 
a  party  in  religion  or  philosophy,  which  holds  a 
particular  body  of  doctrines.  Thus,  in  ancient 
philosophy,  there  were  the  Ionic  and  Italic  sects, 
the  Epicurean,  the  Stoic,  the  Peripatetic  sects. 
But  the  philosophical  sects  are  often  termed  schools^ 
and  the  word  iect  is,  in  its  narrower  sense,  applied 
particularly  to  religious  parties.  Among  the  Jews, 
there  were  the  sects  of  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees, 
and  Essence,  and,  of  a  more  strictly  religious 
character,  those  of  the  Canutes,  Rabbinists,  and 
Samaritans.  The  Mohammedans  are  divided  into 
two  great  sects,  the  Sunnites  and  Shiites,  besides 
numerous  smaller  sects,  as  the  Isbmaelites,  Waha- 
bees,  Nosairians,  Ike.  (see  the  several  articles,  and 
also  /slaai,  Mohammed<t  and  Koran),  who  differ  from 
each  other  not  only  in  their  interpretations  of  the 
Koran,  but  in  their  various  views  in  regard  to  the 
f?puealogy  of  the  prophet's  htoilj.  The  Hindoos 
are  divided  into  the  Sivaites,  or  those  who  worship 
Siva,  and  the  Vishnooites,  who  pay  particular  reve- 
rence to  Vishnoo.  The  Christian  world  has,  from 
the  first  introduction  of  Christianity,  been  divided 
into  an  almost  innumerable  variety  of  sects.  We 
have  already  given  a  hasty  view  of  the  earlier  sects 
under  the  hnd  of  HereiicM.  The  Cathari  of  the 
middle  ages,  who,  under  various  names,  opposed 
the  pretensions  of  the  papal  see,  and  to  whom  the 
Albigenses  and  Waldenses  mostly  belonged,  were, 
with  the  exception  of  the  latter,  extirpated  by  the 
iitquirition  and  the  inquisitorial  tribunals  of  the 
church.  (See  Cathari,  and  PaoRciansA  In  the 
thirteenth  century  arose  a  new  species  ot  sects  and 
•rhismatic  fraternities,  whose  object  was  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  spirit  of  sanctity  among  the 
monastie  orders.  (See  Fraternities  A  A  party 
grew  up  among  the  Franciscans,  which  was  de- 
noonced  by  the  popes,  and  by  their  own  less  rigid 
brethren,  and  which  insisted  upon  absolute  poverty. 
They  were  called,  in  contempt,  yralnce22i.  and  sptn- 
tmal  friar;  (See  Francittan*,')  They  did  not 
meddle  with  points  of  fruth,  but  attacked  the 
existing  priestly  govemnient,  and  announced  its 
fiUl.  They  wandered  about,  occupied  in  praying 
and  asking  alms,  the  excommunication  which  hung 
over  them  preventing  them  from  founding  monas- 
teries. Many  of  the  lower  classes  of  both  sexes, 
in  France,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  attached 
themselves,  as  a  third  order,  to  the  Fratricelli,  and 
from  these  Tertiarians  sprang  the  fraternities  of 
Beghards,  Beguines,  and  Lollards,  whose  purity  of 
manners  and  benevolent  institutions,  for  the  care 
of  the  sick  and  the  instruction  of  youth,  rendered 
them  more  respected  than  their  predecessors, 
whom  they  resembled  in  their  frequent  prayers, 
the  asking  alms,  and  their  secret  religious  exer- 
ci^es.  The  Apoatolics,  an  order  whidi  arose  in 
It^OO,  at  Parma,  but  did  not  obtain  the  papal  con- 
firroatioo,  continued  to  subsist  in  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, and  France,  till  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
Brethren  and  Sinters  of  the  Free  Spirit,  remnants 
of  whom  are  discoverable  during  the  Hussite  dis- 
t  orhanees  in  Moravia  and  Bohemia^  under  the  names 
of  Picaf  ds  and  Adamites,  aimed  at  restoring  the 
state  of  inaooence,  by  appearing  naked  in  their  as- 


semblies, without  r^ard  to  sex  or  sge.  Other  fnu 
temities,  not  acknowledged  by  the  church,  were 
distinguished,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  for  their 
voluntary  penances  and  gross  superstitions:  such 
were  the  Flagellants  and  the  Brothers  of  the 
Cross.  The  Wickliffites  in  Engknd,  and  the  Huss- 
ites in  Bohemia  (see  Hum),  resembled  the  Wal- 
denses in  their  zeid  for  conformity  with  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  their  opposition  to  the  abuses  of  the 
papacy.  These,  with  the  Hussite  sects,  the  Calix- 
tins,  or  Utraquists,  the  Horebites,  the  Taborites, 
and  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  preceded  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Protestant 
churches  which  that  event  created,  were,  with  the 
Greek  church,  considered  as  sects  by  the  Catholics; 
but  by  Protestant  writers  the  word  tect  is  com- 
monly applied  only  to  the  smaller  parties,  discon- 
nected with  the  Calvinistic  and  Lutheran  churches. 
The  Jansenists,  Quietists,  and  Molimsts,  notwith- 
standing the  deviations  on  some  doctrinal  points, 
were  still  orthodox  Catholics;  the  Jansenists  even 
have  distinct  congregations  and  clergy  in  the 
Netherlands,  but  yet  are  by  no  means  considered 
as  forming  a  separate  sect,  since  they  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  and  observe  all  the 
Catholic  usages,  only  disputing  the  pope's  infalU* 
bility.  The  Appellants,  Convulsionists,  and  Se- 
curists,  Naturalists,  and  Figurists,  Discemants  and 
Melangists,  who  were  produced  by  the  Jansenist 
controversy,  merely  had  a  short  existence  in  France^ 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  (See 
Janseniua,  and  Quietism,)  In  the  Greek  church, 
although  it  has,  in  later  times,  been  little  addicted 
to  religious  speculations,  there  are  some  sects. 
These  the  tolerant  government  of  Russia  treats 
with  indulgence.  (See  Greek  Church.)  In  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  Strigolnicks  seceded, 
from  aversion  to  the  clergy,  but  soon  became 
extinct.  In  1666,  arose  the  sect  of  the  RoskoU 
nidans,  from  whom  proceeded  the  Philippones. 
The  Anabaptists,  Socinians,  and  Schwenkfeldians, 
though  not  Protestants  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  agree  with  them  in  the  rejection  of  the 
papacy.  Besides  the  great  division  of  the  Protes- 
tants into  Calvinists  and  Lutherans  (see  Beforma" 
tion,  and  HeformedChurch),  the  former  have  been 
mnch  divided.  Thus  the  different  views  of  Calvin 
and  Zuinglius,  in  regard  to  church  government, 
formed  a  ground  of  distinction  which  (notwith- 
standing the  eaneennis  Hffurima  of  1549)  separated 
the  Zuinglians,  or  older  Swiss  reformers,  and  their 
adherents  in  Hungary,  from  the  Calvinists  of 
Geneva,  France,  Holland,  Germany,  and  England, 
and  the  controversy  concerning  predestination,  at 
the  synod  of  Dort  (1618),  produced  the  permanent 
separation  of  the  Remonstrants  or  Arminians,  from 
the  strict  Calvinists.  The  Reformed  in  France, 
under  the  name  of  Huguenots  Xq>  ▼•}»  acquired  a 
political  importance  in  the  sixteenth  ana  seventeenth 
centuries,  and  the  persecutions  to  which  they  were 
subjected  produced  its  usual  effects  of  religious 
extravagance  and  fanaticism.  (See  Camitarde,) 
The  English  church  is  Calvinistic,  but  many  of  the 
clergy  are  Arminian.  (See  England,  Church  of,) 
Presbyterianism,  which  in  England  forms  a  dis- 
senting sect,  is  the  established  religion  of  Scotland. 
(See  Preeiyteriant,)  From  the  bosom  of  the  Eng- 
lish church  have  proceeded  the  Puritans,  Inde- 
pendents, Methodists,  Quakers,  Baptists,  with 
other  less  considerable  sects.  (See  these  articles, 
and  also  NonecmfonUaiB,)  Unitarians  and  Univer- 
islists,  who  differ  from  the  established  church  mors 
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widely  tban  the  lecti  aboTe  mentioned,  on  doc- 
trine) points,  are  also  pretty  numerous  in  England. 
Seceders  (see  Secession),  Cameronians,  &c.,  are 
among  the  more  noted  of  the  Scotch  sects.  The 
Hermhutters  (see  United  Brethren),  and  Sweden- 
borgians,  or  members  of  the  New  Jerusalem  church 
(see  Swedenborg),  have  proceeded  from  the  Luthe- 
ran church.  In  the  United  States,  where  perfect 
religious  freedom  prevails,  and  where  emigrants 
from  all  countries  seek  refuge,  it  is  not  strange 
that  there  should  be  representatives  of  almost  ail 
the  modem  sects  of  the  Christian  world,  and  also 
some  sects  of  native  origin.  (See  Christians, 
Shakers,  Thinkers.)  Besides  the  various  sects 
which  have  formed  independent  religious  communi- 
ties, there  were  also,  during  the  course  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  numerous 
theological  parties  and  religious  enthusiasts,  who 
were  united  only  by  the  bonds  of  common  opinions, 
but  did  not  form  distinct  ecclesiastical  societies. 
Such  were  the  Labadists,  whose  founder  (166^ 
was  Jjabadie,  an  ex-Jesuit  and  prMcher  at  MiddeU 
burg,  and  who  received  the  doctrines  of  the  Re- 
formed church,  but  endeavoured  to  form  a  fiunily 
similar  to  the  primitive  Christian  societies,  by  acts 
of  penance,  monastic  discipline,  and  community  of 
goods;  the  Bcehmists,  or  followers  of  Bohme,  also 
called  Gichtelians,  from  the  theosophist  Gichtel,  who 
proposed  to  restore  the  priesthood  of  Melchizedek, 
and  Angelic  Brethren,  from  their  efforts  to  attain 
angelic  purity  of  life  (see  Bcehme) ;  the  Philadel- 
phists,  or  Angelic  Brethren  of  England,  a  short-lived 
theosophical  party,  collected  by  Jane  Leade,  on 
Boehmistic  principles,  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century;  the  Dippelians,  so  called 
from  their  founder,  Dippel,  a  physician,  who  agreed 
with  the  Oichtelians  in  their  reverence  for  the 
writings  of  Bohme,  but  occupied  themselves  much 
with  alchemy;  the  Pietists  (see  Pietism),  and  the 
Chiliasts  or  Millennarians,  under  their  various 
forms.  (See  diRUennium^See,  further,  the  arti- 
cles Ahrahamites,  Theophilanthropists,  and  Theo- 
sophists:  and  the  work  of  Gregoire,  ffistoire  des 
Seetes  BeUgieuses  (2  vols.,  1814). 

SECULAR  CLERGY;  in  thoae  countries  in 
which  there  are  monastic  orders,  the  clergy  who 
do  not  live  shut  up  in  monasteries,  and  subject  to 
monastic  rules.  They  are  so  called  in  contntdis- 
tinction  to  the  monks,  or  regular  clergy,  who  have 
taken  the  vows,  and  are  bound  by  the  rides  of  their 
order. 

SECULAR  GAMES  {ludi  steeulares);  solemn 
games,  celebrated  by  the  Romans  about  once  a 
century  (saculam),  in  honour  of  ApoUo  and  Diana. 
They  lasted  three  days  and  three  nights;  and  the 
secular  ode  (carmen  steetdare),  oompoaed  by  Horace 
on  one  of  these  occasions,  is  yet  extant. 

SECULARIZATION  is  the  act  of  rendering 
secular  the  property  of  the  clergy.  The  first  great 
secularization  in  Germany  took  pkce  in  1648,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  The 
second  took  place  after  the  peace  of  Luneville,  in 
1801.  In  England,  the  first  great  secularization 
was  made  under  Henry  VIIL 

8ECUNDUS,  JoHAimss.  See  Johannes  Se- 
cundus, 

SEDGE  (cares) ;  an  extensive  genus  of  grass- 
like  plants,  mostly  inhabiting  the  northern  and  tem- 
perate parts  of  the  globe.  Thev  are  easily  distin- 
guished from  the  grasses  by  havmg  the  stem  desti- 
tute of  joints.  The  flowers  are  monoecious  or  more 
rarely  dioedotts,  and  are  disposed  in  one  or  several 


dense,  scaly  spikes.  The  seeds  are  triangular,  and 
are  enveloped  in  a  sort  of  capsule,  composed  of  a 
ventricose  scale,  which  enlarges  after  flowering,  and 
often  renders  the  spikes  of  these  plants  conspicuous. 
The  roots  are  perennial  and  fibrous,  the  leaves 
hard  and  rough  on  the  edge.  The  sedges  in  gene* 
ral  are  but  of  little  utility  to  man.  They  fiuniah 
coarse  fodder,  containing  little  nutriment,  espe- 
cially after  the  flowering  season  is  over,  or  when 
dried,  and  which  is  rejected  by  most  of  the  domes* 
tic  quadrupeds.  The  roots  and  leaves  deoompoae  ' 
with  difficulty,  and  in  the  course  of  time,  contribute 
largely  to  turn  the  soil  of  marshes  into  peat.  If  ore 
than  300  species  are  known.  They  are  found  in  all 
soils,  but  the  greater  proportion  are  marsh  plants. 
The  C  acuta  form  in  marshes  the  little  elevations 
called  tussocks.  It  grows  in  dense  tufts,  and  the 
fibrous  roots  interlace  very  closely,  so  as  to  retain 
a  portion  of  the  soil,  which  in  places  subject  to  oeca- 
sional  inundation,  is  liable  to  be  washed  from  around 
them.  At  the  same  time,  the  mass  increases  above  by 
successive  generation.  The  C.  J^aaeri  is  the  hand- 
somest of  &e  genus,  resembling,  at  a  short  distance, 
when  in  flower,  one  of  the  KUaceet,  It  was  dtsoK 
vered  in  the  southern  part  of  the  AUeghanies,  but 
has  not  been  seen  in  a  wild  state  by  any  later 
botanists. 

SEDLEY,  Sib  Chaelbs,  a  celebrated  wit,  of 
the  age  of  Charles  IL,  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Sed^ 
ley  of  Aylesford,  in  Kent,  where  he  was  bom  in 
1039.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  be  was  entered  at 
Oxford,  but  quitted  the  university  without  a  degree, 
and  retired  to  his  estates  till  after  the  restoration, 
(1600).  His  credit  with  the  king  was  heightened 
by  his  never  asking  fisvours,  although  the  debauch- 
ery into  which  he  plunged  soon  dissipated  his  pecu- 
niary resources.  A  fine  of  £500  was  imposed  upon 
him  by  chidf-justice  Hyde,  for  an  indecent  riot  eom- 
mitted  at  a  public  house,  where  he  harsngued  tlie 
mob,  naked,  from  the  balcony,  in  company  with 
lord  Buckhurst  and  Sir  Thomas  Ogle.  Being  re» 
turned  member  of  parliament  for  the  borough  of 
New  Romney,  in  Kent,  in  1661,  he  sat  for  that 
place  in  four  successive  parliaments.  James  II. 
carried  on  an  intrigue  with  his  daughter,  afterwards 
created  by  that  monarch  countess  of  Dorchester. 
Sir  Charles  was  so  little  pleased  by  this  elevation, 
that  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  principal  cause  of 
his  subsequently  taking  a  strenuous  part  in  bringing 
about  the  revolution;  and  to  a  gentleman  who 
taxed  him  with  a  want  of  loyalty,  he  replied  that, 
**  as  the  king  had  made  his  daughter  a  countesa, 
the  least  he  could  do  was  to  assist  in  making  hi* 
miyesty's  daughter  a  queen."  Sir  Charles  died 
about  the  commencement  of  last  century.  He  was 
the  author  of  six  dramatic  pieces,  printed  with  hia 
miscellaneous  poems,  in  1719.  in  two  octavo  vo- 
lumes. The  latter  consist  of  pastorals,  prologues^ 
songs,  epilogues,  and  occasional  pieces,  which, 
though  not  free  from  the  licentiousness  of  the  age, 
are  clear  of  much  of  its  grossness. 

SEDLITZ,  om  SEIDLITZ  WATER ;  a  mine, 
ral  water  obtained  firom  the  Tillage  of  Sedlitx,  in 
Bohemia.  The  waters  are  saline  and  purgative, 
limpid,  sparkling,  and  of  a  bitter  and  salt  taste. 
They  contain  sulphates  of  magnesia  (Epsom  salt), 
soda  (Glauber's  salt),  lime,  and  carbonates  of  liote 
and  magnesia. 

SEEBECK,  a  distinguished  German  natural  phi* 
losopher,  bom  in  1770,  at  Reval,  studied  medicine 
in  Berlin  and  Gottingen,  is  known  by  the  disooveiy 
of  thermomagnetism.    He  also  partook  in  the  dia- 
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covery  of  the  met4iUoideB,  discovered  the  entoptic 
phenomena,  for  which  he  received  a  prize  from  the 
French  institute,  and  enlarged  in  other  ways  the 
field  of  optics.  Since  1818,  he  lived  in  Berlin, 
where  he  was  elected  a  memher  of  the  academy  of 
sciences,  and  died  in  Decemher,  1831. 

SEED ;  that  part  of  organic  bodies  which  serven 
to  continue  the  species.  The  seeds  of  plants  pre- 
sent the  greatest  variety  of  form  and  appearance. 
In  shape,  they  are  conical,  round,  oval,  oblong,  flat, 
kidney-shaped,  &c.,  with  smooth  and  shining  sur- 
laces,  or  rough  and  provided  with  all  sorts  of  ap- 
pendages. They  consist  of  an  external  covering,  a 
shell  or  membrane,  within  which  are  the  kernel  and 
the  germ.  The  external  envelope  is  designed  merely 
for  Sie  protection  of  the  kernel,  and  generally  con- 
sists of  several  membranes.  When  hard  and  woody, 
it  is  called  a  nut  or  tt<me^  and,  in  this  case,  the  ker- 
nel is  enveloped  in  an  inner,  soft,  and  thin  cover- 
ing. The  kernel  consists  of  farinadous  and  muci- 
laginous matter  of  more  or  less  hardness,  and 
poisesses  the  property  of  absorbing  moisture  from 
the  earth,  by  means  of  which  it  is  softened,  swells, 
and  afford  the  first  nourishment  to  the  germ. 
Seeds  are  formed  of  one,  two,  or  several  lobes.  At 
the  point  by  which  the  kernel  was  attached  to  the 
rapsule  or  seed  vessel,  a  scar  or  mark  is  visible, 
beneath  which  lies  the  germ,  which  contains  the 
future  plant.  Besides  the  wonderful  provision 
which  nature  has  made  for  the  dispersion  of  seeds, 
some  being  wafted  through  the  air  by  the  light 
downy  appendages  attached  to  them,  and  others  be- 
ing fitted,  by  their  form  and  envelope,  for  being  car- 
ried down  rivers,  their  vitality  or  dormancy  is  also 
wonderfuL  Seed  may  be  kept  out  of  the  ground, 
for  a  century,  and  still  retain  the  power  of  germin- 
ating when  committed  to  the  soil.  So  also  where 
seeds  have  been  found  deeply  buried  in  the  earth, 
or  in  s(h1s  not  adapted  for  their  germination,  in  po- 
sitions in  which  they  have  lain  quiescent  for  years 
they  have  been  knovm,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  or 
removal  to  a  different  soil,  to  exercise  a  vegeta- 
tive power.     See  Botauf 

SEED  LAC.  See  Coccus,  end  of  the  article. 
SEELAND.  See  Zealand. 
SEETZEN,  Uluc  Jasper,  a  Oerman  traveller, 
a  native  of  East  Friesland,  was  educated  at  Gdttin- 
gen,  where  he  particularly  studied  philosophy  and 
natural  history,  under  professor  Blumenbach.  Hav- 
ing published  some  tracts  on  natural  history,  statis- 
tics, and  political  economy,  he  was  appointed  aulic 
councillor  to  the  czar  in  the  principality  of  the  Jever. 
He  was  desirous  of  visiting  Africa  and  the  East ;  and 
being  encouraged  by  the  dukes  Ernest  and  Augustus 
of  Saxe-Gotha,  he  set  off,  in  August,  1802,  for  Con- 
stantinople.  He  proceeded  to  Syria,  and  remained 
a  considerable  time  at  Aleppo,  making  excursions 
into  the  neighbouring  territories.  In  1806,  he  ex- 
plored the  course  of  the  river  Jordan  and  the  Dead 
sea,  travelled  through  Palestine,  and  went  to  Hebron 
and  mount  Sinai.  His  enthusiastic  desire  of  know- 
ledge prompted  him  to  profess  Mohammedanism, 
that  he  might  undertake  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and 
Medina,  which  he  visited  m  1809  and  1810.  In 
the  month  of  November,  1810,  he  was  at  Mocha, 
whence  he  wrote  the  last  letters  which  arrived  from 
him  in  Europe.  Having  had  his  property  seized  by 
the  Arabs,  under  the  pretext  of  his  being  a  magi- 
cian, he  proceeded  towards  Sana,  in  December, 
1811,  to  complain  to  the  iman  of  that  place;  and  a 
few  days  after  his  departure,  he  died  suddenly  at 
Taes,  probably  from  ihe  effects  of  poison  given  him 


by  order  of  the  iman.  No  complete  account  of  the 
researches  of  this  unfortunate  traveller  ever  ap- 
peared; but  his  letters,  which  he  addressed  to  baron 
von  Zach,  were  inserted  in  the  Geographical  and 
Astronomical  Correspondence,  published  at  Gotha; 
and  a  translation  was  printed  in  the  French  Annales 
des  Voyages  (1806 — 14^.  Extracts  from  his  letters 
to  Blumenbach,  and  otners  also,  were  published  in 
the  Magasm  EncyclopSdique, 
SEGARS.  See  Tobacco. 
SEGUIDILLA;  a  Spanish  form  of  versification, 
consisting  of  four  lines,  generally  assonant  lines,  of 
seven  and  five  syllables  alternately.  It  usually  has 
a  close  of  three  verses,  called  estribillo,  of  which 
the  first  and  last  lines  rhyme. 

SEGUR;  an  ancient  French  family,  which  has 
produced  several  distinguished  men,  including  the 
following : 

Joseph  Alexander,  bom  at  Paris  in  1752,  died  in 
1805,  was  the  author  of  several  comedies  and  operas, 
which  still  remain  popular,  of  the  Correspondance 
secrete  entre  iViffon  de  VEnclos,  le  Marquis  de  ViU 
larceaux  et  Mad.  de  Maintenon,  and  a  romance  Sur 
les  Femmes  (3  vols.,  translated  into  English). 

His  brother  Louis  Philip,  bom  in  1753,  died  in 
1830,  peer  of  France,  and  member  of  the  French 
academy,  served  in  America  under  Rochambeau, 
and,  after  the  peace  of  1783,  was  ambassador  to  St 
Petersburg.  In  1790,  he  was  sent  to  Berlin;  but, 
after  the  deposition  of  the  king,  he  retired  from 
public  affairs,  and  in  1798  published  his  Thedtre  de 
VHermitage — a  collection  of  plays  which  he  had 
composed  for  the  private  theatre  of  the  empress  of 
Russia.  In  1800,  appeared  his  masterly  Histoire 
du  JRigne  de  Ridikc  GuiUavme  11. ,  or  Decade  his- 
torique.  In  1803,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Institute,  and  Napoleon  appointed  him  one  of  the 
council  of  state.  After  the  restoration,  he  was 
received  into  the  chamber  of  peers.  In  1824,  ap- 
peared his  (Eumres  CompUtes  (30  vols.,  2d  ed.,  36 
vols.,  1828),  and,  in  1825,  his  Memoires,  Souvenirs 
et  Anecdotes  (3  vols.) 

His  son  Paul  Philtp,  bom  1780,  served  with  dis- 
tinction on  various  occasions,  and  executed  several 
diplomatic  missions.  In  1812,  he  was  created 
marechal  de  camp,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
several  bloody  actions  in  1813  and  1814.  In  De- 
cember, 1831,  he  was  made  peer  for  life,  being  one 
of  the  thirty  created  for  the  purpose  of  giving  mini- 
sters a  majority  on  the  question  of  a  hereditary 
peerage.  His  Histoire  de  Napoleon  et  de  la  Grande 
ArmSe  pendant  V Annie  1812,  has  passed  through 
numerous  editions,  and  given  rise  to  several  con- 
troversies, particularly  one  with  Gourgaud,  which 
resulted  in  a  duel  between  the  parties. 

SEIDELMANN,  James,  professor  in  the  aca- 
demy of  fine  arts  in  Dresden,  was  bom  in  1750. 
He  perfected  himself  in  painting,  under  Mengs,  at 
Rome,  and  subsequently  invented  an  entirely  new 
manner  of  drawing  in  sepia,  chiefly  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  antique.  His  pieces,  executed  in 
this  manner,  and  his  copies  in  oil,  are  numerous, 
and  have  gained  him  much  reputation.  In  his 
style  of  drawing  in  sepia,  he  and  his  wife  are  still 
unrivalled,  though  they  have  had  many  imitators. 
His  wife  was  bora  in  Venice,  and  perfected  herself 
in  miniature  painting  under  Theresa  Maron,  sister 
to  Raphael  Mengs.  She  made  the  drawing  of  the 
Madonna  del  Sisto,  from  which  Mtiller  prepared 
his  admirable  engraving. 

SEIDLITZ  WATER.     See  SedUtz. 
SEIGNIORIES,  in  Lower  Canada;  a  remnant 
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of  the  feudal  system  which  prevailed  iu  France  at 
the  time  of  the  settlement  of  Canada,  and  many  of 
the  details  of  which  were  transferred  to  the  Trans- 
atlantic colony.  All  the  lands  of  the  colony  were 
granted  under  the  old  feudal  tenure,  but  many  mo- 
difications were  successively  introduced,  tending  to 
abridge  the  rights  of  the  seigneur,  or  lord,  and  ex- 
tend those  of  the  tenant.  On  the  conquest  of 
Canada  by  the  British,  the  institutions  of  the 
colony  were  left  unchanged ;  but  about  thirty  years 
afterwards,  the  tenure  of  free  and  common  soccage 
was  introduced,  and  all  the  lands  not  previously 
granted  have  since  been  considered  as  soccage  lands. 
The  seigneurs  have  no  longer  any  jurisdiction,  and 
the  feudal  services  of  the  tenants  are  light.  See 
Bouchette's  Britiah  Dominitnu  in  North  America^ 
vol.  i.,  chap.  xiv. 

SEIRS.     See  Sikhs, 

SEINE,  one  of  the  four  great  rivers  of  France, 
rises  in  the  mountams  of  Burgundy,  flows  north- 
ward, through  Champagne,  to  Troyes,  receives  the 
Aube,  and,  turning  to  the  west,  is  joined  by  the 
Yonne,  a  river  from  the  south,  and  before  reaching 
Paris,  by  the  Mame,  a  larger  stream  flowing  from 
the  west.  At  Paris,  the  Seine  varies  from  300  to 
500  feet  in  width ;  and  it  soon  after  receives  an 
addition  to  its  streams,  by  the  influx  of  the  Oise, 
when,  pursuing  a  winding  course  to  the  north-west, 
it  passes  Rouen,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  sea 
at  Havre  de  Orace  ;  length  of  its  course,  400  miles. 
It  becomes  navigable  at  Troyes,  and  large  vessels 
can  go  up  to  Rouen. 

SEINE ;  a  department  in  the  north  of  France, 
which  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  the  capital. 
Its  district  forms  a  tract  nearly  square,  of  which  the 
breadth  is  about  sixteen  miles.     See  Department, 

SEINE,  LOWER ;  a  department  in  the  north 
of  France,  comprising  the  north-east  part  of  Nor- 
mandy.    See  Department. 

SEINE  AND  MARNE ;  a  department  in  the 
north-eut  of  France,  occupying  the  wettem  part  of 
Champagne.     See  Department. 

SEINE  AND  OISE;  a  department  of  the  north- 
east of  France,  adjacent  to  that  of  the  Oise,  and  to 
that  of  the  Seine  and  Mame.     See  Department, 

SEISIN,  in  law,  signifies  poeseuion, 

SEJANUS,  the  favourite  of  Tiberius,  was  the 
son  of  a  Roman  knight.     Although  he  knew  how 
to  dissemble  his  ambition  and  pride  before  his  mas-  . 
ter,  yet  he  spared  no  means  of  gratifying  his  passion. 
He  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  suspicious  Tibe- 
rius, so  as  to  govern  him  completely ;  and  the  ser- 
vile senate  paid  the  greatest  respect  to  the  power- 
ful fiivourite.      The  pretorian  cohorts  were  also 
favourable  to  him,  and  there  was  no  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  his  attaining  the  supreme  power,  but 
Drusus,  son  of  Tiberius,  and  the  sons  of  Oermaidcus, 
the  nearest  of  kin  to  the  emperor.      Drusus  was 
put  out  of  the  way  by  poison ;  the  latter,  with 
their  mother,  were  banished  and  thrown  into  prison  ' 
— a  step  which  they  did  not  long  survive.    Several 
distinguished  Romans,  friends  of  Germanicus,  were  , 
beheaded  at  the  instigation  of  Sejanus;  and  when  , 
Tiberius  finally  retired  from  Rome,  and  withdrew 
from  the  government,  Sejanus  governed  with  abso-  ; 
lute  power,  and  the  senate  ordered  that  the  statues  | 
erected  in  his  honour  should  be  publicly  worshipped. 
But  at  the  moment  of  his  highest  elevation,  the 
suspicions  of  Tiberius  were  awakened,  and  his  mea- 
sures were  taken  so  cautiously,  that  Sejanus  sus- 
pected nothing,  nntil  he  was  openly  accused  by  the 
emperor  before  the  senate  (A.  D.  31).      He  was 


then  imprisoned,  condemned  to  death,  and  executed 
on  the  same  day. 

SELAM.  See  Flowers,  Language  of, 
SELBY;  a  town  in  the  west  riding  of  the 
county  of  York,  situated  on  the  great  road  from 
London  to  Edinburgh,  and  west  iMmk  of  the  Ouse, 
181  miles  north  by  west  from  London.  The  town 
is  well  built,  paved,  and  lighted,  and  has  a  hand- 
some Oothic  market-cross.  It  has  latterly  been 
greatly  improved  by  the  erection  of  a  new  street, 
called  the  Crescent.  It  contains  manufactories  for 
sail-cloth,  and  leather,  an  iron-foundery,  and  a  ship- 
yard, for  the  building  of  small  vessels,  which  can 
now  dear  out  for  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  as  a 
branch  custom-house  has  lately  been  erected  here; 
by  means  of  the  canal  from  the  Ouse,  to  the  Air 
and  Calder  navigation,  a  communication  has  been 
opened  with  Leeds,  and  Selby  has  thus  become  the 
unloading-post  for  the  west  riding.  Blany  of  the 
poorer  people  are  employed  in  flax-spinning.  Po- 
pulation in  1831,  4600. 

SELDEN,  John,  a  distinguished  English  scholar, 
was  born  in  1584,  at  Sabington,  in  Sussex,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Oxford.  After  a  residence 
of  three  or  four  years,  he  repaired  to  Clifford's  Inn, 
London,  and  about  two  years  after  removed  to  the 
Inner  Temple,  and,  on  being  called  to  the  bar,  acted 
principally  as  a  chamber  counsel.  The  first  object 
of  his  studies  was  the  history  and  antiquities  of  his 
own  county;  and,  in  1607*  he  drew  up  a  work  en- 
titled AnaUctum  Anglo-Britamnicum,  a  treatise  on 
the  dvil  government  of  Britain  before  the  coming 
of  the  Normans.  It  vns  succeeded,  in  1610,  by 
England's  Epinomes,  and  Jani  Anghrum  Fades  a/- 
tera,  a  treatise  on  the  progress  of  English  law.  In 
1614,  appeared  his  krgest  English  work.  Titles  of 
Honour,  a  standard  authority  in  regard  to  all  that 
concerns  the  degrees  of  nobility  and  gentry  in  Eng« 
land.  This  was  followed,  in  1617,  by  his  De  Diis 
Syriis,  an  inquiry  into  the  Syrian  idolatry.  In 
1618,  he  entered  the  field  of  politics  by  his  History 
of  Tythes,  the  object  of  which  was  to  deny  their 
divine  right.  This  publication  highly  offended 
James  I.,  and  the  author  was  brought  before  the 
high-commission  court,  on  which,  without  retract- 
ing his  opinions,  he  declared  his  sorrow  for  publish- 
ing the  work.  In  1621,  James  I.,  in  his  speech  to 
parliament,  having  asserted  that  their  privileges 
were  grants  from  the  crown,  Selden  spoke  so  freely 
in  opposition  to  this  doctrine,  and  was  so  instni- 
ment«d  in  drawing  up  their  protestation,  that  on 
their  dissolution  he  was  committed  to  custody.  He 
was  discharged  at  the  expiration  of  six  weeks,  on 
petition.  Li  the  following  year,  he  was  elected 
member  of  parliament  for  Lancaster,  and  was  again 
a  member  in  the  two  ^rvt  parliaments  of  Charles  I., 
in  the  second  of  which  he  was  appointed  to  support 
the  impeachment  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
otherwise  became  a  leading  opposer  of  the  arbitrary 
measures  of  the  court.  In  1629,  he  drew  up  his 
learned  treatise  entitled  Marmora  Arundelliana, 
(See  Arundelian  Marbles,)  On  the  dissolution  of 
the  parliament,  Selden  was  one  of  the  eight  mem- 
bers of  the  commons  who  were  imprisoned  in  the 
tower  on  a  charge  of  sedition,  and  who  refiosed  to 
give  security  for  their  good  behaviour.  This  con- 
finement lasted  two  or  three  years;  but,  at  length, 
he  was  admitted  to  bail,  and  finally  released  in  the 
beginning  of  1634.  During  this  period,  he  wrote 
some  of  his  treatises  on  Jewish  antiquities,  and,  in 
1635,  published  his  treatise  entitled  Mare  Claustm, 
in  answer  to  the  Mare  Liberum  of  Grotius;  in  op* 
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podtkm  to  which  he  endeaTOtin  to  establish  the 
British  right  of  dominion  over  the  circumjacent 
aeai.  Some  of  the  following  years  of  his  life  were 
oeeupicd  in  Hebrew  studies,  the  result  of  which 
appeared  io  a  work  entitled  De  Jure  Naturali  et 
Oenimm  juxta  JXacMinam  EbrtBorwm — a  valuable 
bat  not  very  well  digested  repertory  of  all  the 
matter  afforded  by  history  or  tradition,  in  relation 
to  the  subject.  In  1640,  memorable  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  long  parliament,  Selden  was  unani- 
mottsly  elected  member  for  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford. His  name  appears  on  several  committees, 
appointed  to  inquire  into  abuses;  but  he  neither 
concurred  in  the  prosecution  of  lord  Strafford,  nor 
seemed  desirous  to  abrogate  the  episcopal  form  of 
church  government,  although  anxious  to  check  the 
enooaehmentfl  of  ecclesiastical  power.  When  the 
differences  between  king  and  parliament  were 
manifipstly  tending  to  open  hostilities,  he  opposed 
the  attempts  of  both  parties  to  gain  possession  of 
the  sword,  and,  when  he  &iled,  withdrew,  as  much 
aa  he  was  aUe,  from  public  business.  He  remained, 
however,  with  the  parliament,  and  was  one  of  the 
synod  which  met  at  Westminster  for  the  establish- 
ment of  church  government.  In  1643,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, by  the  house  of  commons,  keeper  of  the 
records  in  the  Tower,  and,  the  year  following,  sub- 
scribed the  solemn  league  and  covenant.  In  1645, 
he  was  elected  one  of  the  twelve  commissioners  of 
the  admiralty ;  and,  in  1646,  the  parliament  voted 
him  £5000,  as  a  reward  for  services.  He  continued 
to  sit  in  parliament  afler  the  execution  of  the  king, 
and  employed  all  his  influence  for  the  protection  of 
learning.  He  refused  to  gratify  Cromwell  by  writ- 
ing  an  answer  to  the  Eikon  Basilike.  He  died  in 
1654.  In  private  life,  he  was  universally  esteemed 
for  his  goodness  of  heart  and  urbanity  of  manners; 
and,  as  a  scholar,  he  must  be  deemed  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  day.  His  style  is  often 
laboured  and  uncouth,  although  his  speeches  and 
conversation  were  peculiarly  luminous  and  clear. 
Some  opinion  of  the  latter  may  be  collected  from 
his  Table  Talk,  published,  after  his  death,  by  his 
amanuensis.  His  library  and  museum  were  added 
to  the  Bodleian  library.  His  whole  works  were 
collected  in  three  folio  volumes  (usually  bound  in 
six),  by  doctor  David  Wilkins  (1726),  with  a  life 
of  the  author.     See  also  Aikin's  Life  of  Selden. 

SELENIUM;  a  new  elementary  body,  detected 
by  Berzelius,  in  the  sulphur  of  a  sulphuric  acid 
manufactory,  at  Fahlun,  in  Sweden.  The  sulphur 
was  derived  from  iron  pyrites,  found  at  the  copper 
mine  of  Fahlun.  After  the  combustion  of  the  sul- 
phur in  the  add  manufactory,  there  remained  at 
the  bottom  of  the  leaden  chamber,  a  red  or  brown- 
ish matter,  which,  when  heated  before  the  blow- 
pipe, emitted  a  very  strong  odour,  resembling  that 
of  horse-radish.  The  name  applied  to  this  sub- 
stance  comes  from  wtXnm,  the  moon,  indicating  its 
relation  to  tellurium.  The  purification  of  the 
selenium,  as  found  above,  is  a  tedious  process ;  it 
being  mingled  with  no  fewer  than  eight  foreign 
subiSances.  When  pure,  however,  it  exhibits  the 
following  properties:  Exposed  to  a  heat  higher 
than  that  of  boiling  water,  it  roelta,  and  on  cooling 
becomes  solid:  in  this  state,  it  has  the  metallic 
lustre,  a  deep  brown  colour,  and  a  conchoidal  frac- 
ture. The  powder  of  selenium  is  a  deep  red.  In 
very  thin  slivers,  it  is  transparent,  with  a  ruby-red 
colour.  It  crystallizes  with  difficulty  in  cubes  or 
four-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  pyramids,  specific 
gravity,  4*3.     It  is  easily  scratched  by  the  knife ; 


is  brittle,  and  readily  reduced  to  powder.     When 
heated  in  a  retort,  it  begins  to  boil  at  a  temperature 
below  that  of  a  red  heat,  and  assumes  the  form  of 
a  dark-yellow  vapour,  not  so  intense  as  the  vapour  of 
sulphur :  the  vapour  condenses  in  the  neck  of  the  re- 
tort in  black  drops,  which  unite  into  larger  drops,  as 
in  the  distillation  of  mercury.  Selenium  is  a  very  bad 
conductor  of  heat,  and  a  non-conductor  of  elec- 
tricity. It  combines  with  three  portions  of  oxygen, 
forming  three  separate  compounds;  viz.  oxide  of 
eelemum,  ulenioui  acid,  and  selenie  acid.    The  first 
of  these  is  formed  whenever  selenium  is  strongly 
heated  in  the  open  air,  and  is  distinguished  by  the 
smell  above  alluded  to.     It  is  not  absorbed  by 
water,  nor  is  it  capable  of  uniting  with  acids. 
SeUmoua  acid  may  be  formed  by  burning  selenium 
in  oxygen  gas,  or  by  heatbg  it  in  contact  with 
mtric  acid,  or  nitro-muriatic  acid.    When  the  solu- 
tion cools,  the  selenious  acid  is  deposited  in  large 
prismatic    crystals,    longitudinally    striated,    and 
similar  to  those  of  nitrate  of  potash.     Its  vapour 
resembles,  in  colour,   chlorine  gas.     Its  taste  is 
add,  and  it  leaves  a  slightly  burning  sensation  upon 
the  tongue.     It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol.     Selenious  add  consists  of  selenium  100 
and  oxygen  40*43.    Selenie  acid  is  formed  by  deto- 
nating an  intimate  mixture  of  one  part  of  selenium 
and  three  of  nitre,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  in  a 
red-hot  crudble.      The  residue,   which   contains 
seleniate  of  potash,  is  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  and 
nitrate  of  lead  added  to  the  neutralized  solution 
till  all  the  selenie  add  is  thrown  down  in  the  state 
of  seleniate  of  lead.     This  powder  is  carefully 
washed,  diffused  in  water,  and  a  current  of  sul- 
phureted  hydrogen  gas  passed  through  it  till  the 
whole  lead  is  converted  into  sulphuret.   The  liquid 
being  now  filtered  and  heated  to  expel  the  sul- 
phureted  hydrogen  gas,  the  result  is  an  aqueous 
solution  of  selenie  add.     It  may  be  concentrated 
by  evaporation  till  its  temperature  reaches  536^; 
but  if  the  heat  is  raised  higher,  oxygen  gas  is 
given  out,  and  the  add  changed  to  the  selenious. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  2-6.     It  resembles  sulphuric 
acid  in  its  consistence,  and  in  the  heat  evolved 
when  it  is  mixed  with  water.     It  contains  about 
16  per  cent,  of  water.     The  add  is  composed  of 
selenium  100  and  oxygen  60*66.     Thus  it  appears, 
that  the  selenious  and  selenie  acids  resemble  sul- 
phurous and  sulphuric  add  in  their  constitution. 
Chlorine  and  selenium  appear  to  combine  in  two 
different  proportions,  and  to  form  a  chloride  and  a 
bichloride;  the  former  of  which  is  liquid,  and  the 
latter  solid.     No  experiments  have  been  made  to 
determine  the  nature  of  the  combinations  of  selenium 
with  iodine  and  fluorine.     Selenium  combines  with 
hydrogen,  and  forms  a  gaseous  substance,  which  has 
been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  selenieted  hydro- 
gen  gat.     When  selenium  and  potassium  are  fused 
together,  a  compound  is  formed,  which  dissolves  in 
water :  the  liquid  has  the  colour  of  beer.     When 
muriatic  add  is  added,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  selenium  is  predpitated,  and  the  liquid  acquires 
the  smell  of  sulphureted  hydrogen.  When  muriatic 
add  is  poured  upon  this  concentrated  fluid  in  a 
retort,  the  seleniet  of  potassium  becomes  red,  an 
effervescence  takes  place,  and  selenieted  hydrogen 
gas  is  driven  off.     The  gas  is  colourless,  and  is 
possessed  of  an  odour  like  sulphureted  hydrogen ; 
but  it  speedily  acts  with  great  energy  upon  the 
organs  of  smell  and  the  throat,  occasioning  a  painful 
feeling,  destroying  the  sense  of  smell,  and  produdng 
a  severe  cough.     It  is  more  soluble  in  water  than 
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Btilphureted  hydrogen:  the  solution  predpitating 
all  the  metab  from  their  solutions.  It  reddens 
yegetahle  hlues,  and  has  other  add  diaractert. 
When  selenium  is  dropped  into  melted  pKo^konu, 
it  dissolves  rapidly,  and  the  compound  suiks  tiirough 
the  liquid  phosphorus  in  red  streaks.  When  phos- 
phorus is  saturated  with  selenium,  we  obtain  a 
very  fusible  compound,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  a 
good  deal  of  lustre,  and  a  vitreous  fracture.  A 
Mulphuret  of  aelenium  may  also, be  formed:  it  has  a 
deep  orange  colour;  softens  at  212^,  and  becomes 
liquid  at  a  temperature  a  few  degrees  higher. 
Nothing  is  known  respecting  the  combinations  of 
selenium  with  nitrogen,  carbon,  boron,  and  silicon. 
Selenium  is  still  a  very  scarce  substance.  The 
analogy  between  it  and  sulphur  is  very  remarkable. 
We  l^ve  recently  found  selenium  in  several  inter- 
esting  metallic  combinations  in  the  Oriental 
Hartz:.~I.  Selemuret  of  lead  is  the  most  frequent 
of  these.  It  consists  of  27'7  selenium  and  72*3 
lead.  2.  Seleniiiret  of  Uad  and  cobalt.  Its  consti- 
tuents are 


Cobdt. 


Iron, 


68-9S 

ar4t 

0*45 
1-07 

lOO-QO 


3.  Selemwret  af  lead  and  copper.     Of  this  mineral 
there  are  two  varieties,  composed  as  follows: — 


Selenioin, 

Iron,  with  tneti  of  load. 


aa," 

Iron. 
Copper, 

SiWer, 


89*96 
0*44 

5967 
0^ 
7W 


47-43 


15-45 


4.  SeUniuret  of  lead  and  merewry  contains 


Mereory, 


S4-97 
5584 

16-94 
2-95 

100-00 


SELEUCI A ;  the  name  of  several  dties  in  Asia, 
founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator.  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  was  that  which  was  made  the  capital  of 
Babylonia,  in  place  of  Babylon,  situated  about 
thirty  miles  distant  from  the  latter  city.  The 
Tigns  and  Euphrates  flowed  near  its  walls,  and 
rendered  it  one  of  the  richest  commercial  dties  of 
andent  times.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants  is 
estimated  to  have  been  about  600,000,  chiefly 
Oreeks.  It  was  destroyed  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
emperor  Verus. 

SELEUCIDiE.     See  Seleucut. 

8ELEUCIDES,  Era  of  thb.     See  Epoch, 

SELEUCUS  NICATOR,  oa  NIOANOR;  son 
of  Antiochus,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  generals 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  invested  him  with  the 
government  of  Babylonia  and  Media.  After  the 
death  of  Alexander,  Seleucus  assumed  the  title  of 
king  of  Syria,  and  reduced  to  his  sway  all  the 
countries  nt>m  the  Hellespont  io  India  and  the 
Jaxartes.  His  descendants  were  called,  from  him, 
the  Selemcidttf  and  the  era  of  the  Selcuridn  dates 
from  his  reign.  (See  Epoch,)  After  several  successful 
wars  against  Antigonus,  Demetrius,  and  Lysima- 
chus,  he  was  murdered  in  the  seventy-eighth  year 
of  his  age  (B.  C.  280),  by  one  of  his  courtiers, 
Ptoleronus  Ceraunus.  Seleucus  was  eminent  for 
his  courage,  prudence,  and  humanity.  He  encou- 
raged letters,  and  restored  to  Greece  the  books  and 


monuments  of  art  that  had  been  carried  off  by 
Xerxes.  The  Athenians,  from  gratitude,  erected 
a  statue  in  honour  of  him  at  the  entrance  of  the 
portico  of  the  academy.  This  prince  founded 
thirty-four  dties  in  Asia,  which  he  peopled  with 
Greek  colonies.  He  was  the  iather  and  benefivtor 
of  his  subjects. 

SELIM  III.  See  Ottoman  Empire,  and  Mak^ 
mood  II, 

SELJOOKS,  OR  SELJUKS ;  a  Turkish  dynasty, 
whose  empire  extended  over  Asia  Blinor  and  Sjrria, 
and  whose  power  declined  in  the  period  of  the 
crusades.  The  name  was  derived  from  Se^mk,  m 
Turkman,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the 
chagan  of  the  Ohaxars,  and  had  been  obliged  to  flee 
from  the  camp  of  his  master.  He  became  the  leader 
of  a  horde  composed  of  various  tribes;  and  his 
grandson  Togrul  Beg  or  Bey  conquered  Bagdad, 
1060,  was  made  sultan  by  the  caliph,  and  left  the 
dignity  of  Emir  el  Omrah  to  his  descendants,  who 
held  it  till  1152.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  sue- 
cessors,  Malek  Shah,  sumamed  Gelaleddin,  died  in 
1092.  In  1104,  the  empire  was  divided  among 
several  dynasties,  of  which  that  of  Iconium  (1074 — 
1306)  survived  the  longest.  It  was  succeeded  by 
that  of  the  Ottomans.  See  Ottoman  Empire;  also 
the  work  of  Wilken  and  Raumer  CCI  Emenda- 
tionee  in  Lohmeieri  et  Gebhardii  Tabultt  genealo-' 
giat  DynoMtiarum  Arabiearum  et  7\treicarMm  (Heid- 
elberg, 1811). 

SELKIRK,  Alexander.    See  Eobinaon  Crmeoe, 

SELKIRK;  a  small  royal  burgh  of  Scotland, 
the  capital  of  Selkirkshire,  is  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ettrick,  at  the  distance  of  thirty-six  miles 
south  from  Edinburgh.  It  is  a  place  of  consider- 
able  antiquity,  and  long  continued  to  be  a  part  of 
the  demesnes  of  the  crown.  The  inhabitants  of 
Selkirk  distinguished  themselves  by  their  bravery 
at  the  battle  of  Flodden  field.  Of  one  hundred 
townsmen  who  followed  James  IV.  to  the  field, 
only  a  few  returned,  but  they  brought  hack  some 
trophies  of  their  valour,  induding  a  standard  yet  in 
the  possession  of  the  corporation  of  weavers.  Sel- 
kirk has  long  been  noted  for  the  manufarture  of 
shoes.  The  town,  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  has  been  greatly  improved,  the  streets  having 
been  levelled  and  paved,  some  buildings  removed 
from  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  many  new  houses 
erected,  together  with  a  town-house,  cooiprisiiig 
apartments  for  the  courts,  for  the  use  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  also  a  library.  At  the  outskirt  of  the 
town  a  new  prison  has  been  built,  surrounded  by  a 
high  wall,  including  an  area  in  which  the  prisoners 
may  take  exerdse.  Population  of  burgh  and  pariah 
in  1831,  2833. 

SELKIRKSHIRE;  a  county  in  the  south  of 
Scotland,  andently  called  the  sheriifwich  of  Ettrick 
or  Ettrick  Forest,  from  an  extensive  forest  there, 
in  which  were  numerous  herds  of  red  and  fallow 
deer,  kept  by  the  Scottish  princes,  who  had  several 
hunting-seats  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
woods  have  been  nearly  all  cut  down,  and  ^ere 
the  deer  formerly  roved,  large  flocks  of  sheep  now 
find  pasture.  This  is  a  mountainous  district,  but 
it  is  intersected  by  valleys,  through  which  flow  the 
Ettrick,  the  Yarrow,  the  Gala,  and  the  Tweed, 
with  many  smaller  streams,  whose  beauties  have 
been  repeatedly  celebrated  in  pastoral  song.  Sel- 
kirkshire is  twenty-seven  miles  long  from  south- 
west to  north-east,  and  sixteen  miles  broad,  ex- 
clusive of  a  small  detached  pait  on  the  east.  It 
comprises  a  superficies  of  263  square  miles,  or 
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168,390  tUtuie  acres.  With  the  exoeption  of  a 
▼ery  narrow  portion,  on  ita  eastern  side,  the  county 
may  be  mid  to  be  a  continued  alternation  of  hiU 
and  dale,  and  many  of  the  eminences  rise  to  a 
considerable  height.  It  has  some  small  hikes, 
the  cUef  being  St  Blary's  Loch  and  the  Loch  of 
the  Lowes,  lying  at  the  head  of  Yarrow.  Of 
minerals,  none  of  the  more  useful  have  yet  been 
found  in  this  pastoral  county;  coal,  lime,  and  sand- 
stone being  equally  wanting.  It  has,  however, 
abundance  of  whinstone,  and  a  good  deal  of  granite. 
From  the  hiUy  nature  of  the  county  it  is  chiefly 
pastoral.  The  mountain  ranges  of  Ettrick  snd  Yar- 
row afford  most  eztensiTe  and  excellent  iheep 
walks.  In  no  district  in  Scotland  are  so  much 
skill  and  care  directed  to  sheep  raising.  The  sheep 
are  chiefly  of  the  white-fiwed  breed.  This  county 
contains  many  pleasant  seats  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  fiunilies  of  Ker,  Scot, 
and  Pringle.  The  arrangement  of  the  parochial  dis- 
tricts is  extremely  irregular,  the  parities  are  very 
large,  and  only  two  of  them  are  entirely  comprehended 
within  the  bounds  of  the  county.  The  only  towns 
here  are  the  royal  burgh  of  Selkirk  and  Galashiels. 
Population  of  Selkirkshire  in  1821,  0687;  in  1831, 
6883. 

SELTZER  omSELTER'S  WATER;  a  mineral 
water  belonging  to  the  dass  of  acidulous  waters, 
which  is  found  m  the  village  of  Niederselters,  near 
Limburg,  in  Nassau.  It  is  drunk  unmixed  at  meals, 
or  with  wine  snd  sugar.  The  water  is  exported  in 
great  qoantities,  in  stone  bottles  containing  about 
three  pints.  More  than  one  million  are  filled 
annnalW.  On  the  spot,  100  bottles,  pitched,  &c., 
are  sold  for  eleven  guild.  Rhenish.  It  is  composed, 
according  to  Bergmann,  of  carbonic  add,  60  cubic 
iadiei;  muriate  of  soda,  109*5  grains;  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  29;  ditto  of  Ume,  17;  ditto  of  soda,  24; 
in  about  five  pints  of  water.     See  Mineral  Waier§. 

8EMEIOTICS,  also  SEMEIOLOOY  (dodrine 
of$i^H$:  hum  the  Greek  #iv^«»),  is  used  in  medical 
idence  to  denote  that  branch  which  teaches  how 
to  judge  of  all  the  symptoms  in  the  human  body, 
whether  healthy  or  diseased. 

8EMELE;  a  daughter  of  Osdmus,  by  Hermione, 
the  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus.  She  was  beloved 
by  Jupiter;  but  Juno,  jealous  of  her  husband's 
amours,  determined  to  punish  this  successful  rival. 
She  persuaded  Semele  to  entreat  her  lover  to  come 
to  her  arms  with  the  same  nuyesty  as  he  approached 
Juno.  This  rash  request  was  heard  with  horror 
by  Jupiter;  but«  as  he  had  sworn  by  the  Styx  to 
grant  Semele  whatever  she  required,  he  came  to 
her  bed  attended  by  lightning  and  thunderbolts, 
and  Semele  was  instantly  consumed  with  fire. 
The  ^ild,  however,  with  which  she  was  pregnant, 
was  saved  from  the  flames  by  Jupiter,  who  placed 
him  in  his  thigh  the  rest  of  the  time  which  he 
ought  to  have  been  in  his  mother's  womb.  This 
child  was  eailed  Bacchus,  or  Am^h»  Semele, 
after  death,  was  honoured  with  immortality;  or, 
aecording  to  some,  remained  in  the  infernal  regions 
till  Bacchus,  her  son,  was  permitted  to  bring  her 

8BMI.ARIANS.     See  ilrums. 

8EMIGALLIA.     See  Owr^eail. 

SEMLMETALS;  a  term  that  expreyes  those 
metalUc  snbatanccs  not  posse  ising  ductility  and 
malleabQity,  these  properties  being  deemed  charac- 
teristic of  real  metals. 

SEMINOLES.      See    Creth:    also    /mfiVms, 


SEMI-PELAGIANS.     See  Pelaffiana, 

SEMIRAMIS;  a  queen  of  Assyria,  whose  his- 
tory is  enveloped  in  fable.  Ctesias  is  our  only 
authority  for  Uie  early  Assyrian  history.  Semira- 
mis,  when  grown  up,  married  Menones,  the 
governor  of  Nineveh,  and  accompanied  him  to  the 
siege  of  Bactra,  where,  by  her  advice,  she  assisted 
the  king's  operations.  These  services,  but  chiefly 
her  uncommon  beauty,  endeared  her  to  Ninus. 
The  monarch  asked  her  of  her  husband ;  but  Me- 
nones refused  to  yield  her,  and,  when  Ninus  had 
added  threats  to  entreaties,  hanged  himself.  Ninus 
resigned  the  crown  to  her,  and  commanded  her  to 
be  proclaimed  queen  of  Assyria.  Semiramis  ren- 
dered Babylon  the  most  magnificent  dty  in  the 
world.  She  visited  every  part  of  her  dominions, 
and  left  every  where  monuments  of  her  greatness. 
She  was  not  less  distinguished  as  a  warrior,  and 
conquered  many  of  the  neighbouring  nations. 
Having  been  completely  defeated  on  the  Indus, 
she  was  either  put  to  death  or  compelled  to  abdi- 
cate the  throne,  after  a  reign  of  forty-two  years,  by 
her  son  Ninyas.  She  has  been  accused  of  aban- 
doned licentiousness.  The  whole  history  of  Semi- 
ramis  has  the  appearance  of  an  Oriental  tale;  and 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  date  of  her  reign, 
alUiough  her  existence  has  not  been  called  in 
question. 

SEMITIC  LANGUAGES;  one  of  the  great 
families  of  languages.  They  have  been  divided 
thus:  1.  Aramcan  (in  the  north),  induding  Eastern 
and  Western  ArAmean ;  the  Eastern  embraces  (a.) 
the  Assyrian,  which  is  lost,  excepting  a  few  names 
of  kings;  (6.)  the  Babylonian,  from  which  several 
dialects  originated  in  Palestine,  after  the  return  of 
the  Jews  from  the  Babylonii^  captivity,  as  the 
Chaldaic,  in  which  some  portions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  written;  the  Syro-Chaldaic,  used  at  and 
about  Jerusalem;  the  GiJilean,  and  the  Samaritan. 
The  Western  Aranuean  indudes  (a.)  the  Syriac 
dialect  (the  common  written  language  of  the 
Western  Syrians,  of  which  the  Syriac  translation 
of  the  Bible  is  the  oldest,  to  this  day  the  ecdesias- 
tical  language  of  all  the  sects  in  Syria,  but  used  as 
a  populv  i^om  only  in  a  few  districts;  the  purest 
is  spoken  in  Mesopotamia;  (M  the  Palmyrene  (see 
Palm^a),  preserved  only  in  a  tew  inscriptions;  and 
(c.)  the  Sabian  idiom,  a  corrupted  Syrian  dialect, 
in  which  the  religious  works  of  the  Sabians  (q.  v.) 
are  written.  2.  Canaanitish  languages,  or  those  of 
the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country  between  the 
Arabian  desert  and  the  Mediterranean.  This  com- 
prises (a.)  the  Phoenician  language  (of  which  re- 
mains exist  only  on  coins  and  inscriptions),  with  its 
dialect,  the  Punic;  (6.)  the  Hebrew  (see  Hebrew 
Lampuige  imd  LUerature),  snd  the  Rabbinic  dialect 
(see  RMimeal  Ltmguage  and  LUerature)^  which 
grew  up  after  the  decline  of  Jewish  sdence,  in  the 
middle  ages,  among  the  Spanish  Jews,  who  chiefly 
sprung  from  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem,  whilst  the 
Polish  and  German  Jews  were  mostly  Galileans. 
3.  The  Arabic  language  (see  Arabian  Literature), 
fimn  which  originated  the  Ethiopian  or  Abyssinian 
(see  Ab^innia),  and,  from  the  modem  Arainc,  the 
Maltese. 

SEMLER,  John  Solomow,  one  of  the  most 
influential  German  theologians  of  the  dghteenth 
century,  was  bom  at  Saalfidd,  in  1725.  His  father 
was  a  dergyman,  and  his  education  was  good. 
The  duke  of  Saalfield  and  his  whole  court  were 
Pietist* :  and  morbid  and  gloomy  views  of  religion 
pervaded  all  dasses,  from  which  Semler  was  at  first 
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preserved  by  the  influence  of  his  mother;  but,  after  , 
her  death,  he  yielded  to  the  influence  of  his  father 
and  brother,  became  desponding,  and  wept  and  | 
prayed  the  whole  day.  He  went  to  the  university 
of  Halle  in  1742,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
some  young  men  who  had  brighter  views  of  life, 
and  his  gloom  wore  off.  He  became  a  pupil  of  the 
liberal  professor  Baumgarten,  partook  in  his  lite- 
rary labours,  and  in  the  dissertation  which  he  wrote 
on  taking  the  degree'  of  master  of  arts,  defended 
the  genuineness  of  some  passages  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, which  had  been  attacked  by  the  English 
writer  Whiston,  and  went,  in  1750,  to  Coburg, 
where  he  edited  the  Coburg  6axett«.  A  diplo- 
matic paper  gained  him  the  favour  of  the  duke, 
and  he  was  appointed  professor  of  history  and 

rtry  at  Altdorf;  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  year, 
was  made  professor  of  theology  at  Halle, 
where  he  and  professor  Baumgarten  were  op* 
pcMBed  to  all  the  rest  of  the  theological  faculty. 
His  lectures  on  ecclesiastical  history,  hermeneutics 
and  dogmatics,  were  fully  attended,  and,  in  1757, 
he  was  made  head  of  the  theological  seminary,  after 
the  death  of  Baumgarten,  whose  life  he  published 
in  1758.  His  works  are  full  of  learning,  but  exhibit 
little  elegance.  He  died  in  1791,  after  having 
endured  many  severe  trials,  owing  partly  to  his  par- 
ticular views  of  religion,  and  his  hatred  of  all  re- 
strictions on  conscience.  Semler,  though  some- 
times imprudent  from  want  of  tact,  was  a  man  of 
strict  virtue,  a  most  tender  conscience,  and  a  pious 
heart.  Griesbach  was  his  pupil:  The  value  of 
Semler's  labours  towards  illustrating  the  history  of 
the  sacred  text,  and  contributing  to  a  rizfat  under- 
standing  of  the  New  Testament  by  a  reference  to 
the  condition  and  opinions  of  its  authors,  and  the 
fearlessness  with  which  he  proceeded  in  his  histori- 
cal method  of  exegetics,  and  thus  showed  the  human 
origin  of  niany  theological  dogmas  (in  his  notes 
to  Wetstein's  Prol^omena  and  critical  works ;  his 
Introduction  to  Theological  Hermeneutics,  and  his 
apparatuses  fora  liberal  interpretation  of  the  Canon), 
will  be  long  remembered,  and  acknowledged  even 
by  those  who  are  opposed  to  many  of  his  views. 

SEMLIN;  a  Sclavonic  military  community,  and 
fortified  frontier  city  (see  MUUary  DiUrieU),  not 
fax  from  the  junction  of  the  Save  with  the  Danube, 
only  a  quarter  of  a  l^gue  distant  from  the  Turkish 
city  of  Belgrade,  which  lies  opposite  to  it,  on  the 
Danube.  Semlin  contains  seven  churches  and 
chapels,  one  convent,  1200  houses,  with  8000  in- 
habitants, not  including  the  soldiers.  It  carries  on 
an  important  commerce  with  Turkey.  There  is  a 
daily  fiur  on  the  Belgrade  meadow,  where,  however, 
the  Turkish  merchants  are  separated  from  the  Hun- 
garian by  barriers,  to  prevent  the  transmission  of 
the  plague. 

SENASSY.     ^t%  Fakir, 

SENATE.  This  term  has  been  applied  to  bodies 
of  very  different  powers  and  constitutions  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  The  Roman  senate  {unaius),  in 
the  early  periods  of  the  dty  (see  Patriciana),  par- 
ticipated  in  the  judicial  and  executive  powers  of 
the  king,  and  even  in  the  management  of  military 
affairs,  by  means  of  its  influence  with  the  people. 
Historians  commonly  attribute  its  creation  to  the 
wisdom  of  Romulus;  but  it  may  be  asserted,  with- 
out exception,  that,  among  all  the  dvilixed  nations 
around  the  Mediterranean,  a  senate,  or  select  body 
of  elder  dtisens,  was  considered  no  less  essential 
and  indispensable  than  a  popular  assembly.  Such 
a  council,  says  Aristotle,  there  always  is,  whether 


the  constitution  be  aristocratical  or  democraticHl. 
It  is  also  generally  said  that  the  number  was  in- 
creased, under  Tarqiiinius  Priscus,  to  300.  Uou- 
ever  this  may  be,  it  is  plain  that  it  corresponded 
to  the  tribes,  the  300  houses  (genteti)^  which  ori« 
ginally  composed  the  three  tribes,  being  repreaented 
in  the  senate,  each  by  its  decurio,  or  head.  At  a 
later  period,  the  choice  (lectio)  of  the  senators  was 
connected  with  the  censorship.  Every  lustre  (i.  e. 
every  five  years),  the  censor  read  aloud  the  names 
of  the  senators,  the  worthiest  first;  and  tiie  one 
first  named  was  called  primceps  a^natu*,  Thot»e 
who  were  unworthy  of  the  dignity  were  degraded 
by  the  omission  of  their  names.  The  equestrian 
order  was  the  nursery  from  which  the  senate  was 
supplied.  In  the  time  of  the  republic,  a  senator 
was  required  to  have  property  of  the  value  of  about 
£4,000;  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  of  £6,000.  The 
supreme  officers  of  government  assembled  the  senate, 
which  acted  on  propositions  laid  before  it  by  them, 
article  by  artide,  and  dedded  by  a  majority  of 
voices.  A  decree  of  the  senate  was  called  a  aena- 
tu$  consuUum,  If  a  tribune  opposed  the  decree,  or 
the  senate  was  not  full,  the  act  was  called  aenatua 
auctoritaat  and  was  submitted  to  the  people.  The 
tribunes  of  the  people  could  reject  every  proposi- 
tion before  the  senate  by  their  veto.  All  matters  of 
public  administration — ^the  choice  of  public  officers, 
legislation,  and  questions  of  peace  and  war — were 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  senate,  which  likewise 
superintended  the  finandal  concerns  of  the  republic. 
The  authority  of  the  senate  was  styled  auctoritaa; 
that  of  the  people,  poteataa:  the  former  decreed 
(deeernebat),  the  latter  ordered  (Jmbebai).  Still, 
in  those  cases  in  which  it  was  subject  to  the  ded- 
sions  of  the  people  {pkUa'aciia),  the  authority  of 
the  senate  was  extensive ;  and  in  other  matters  its 
acts  {aenaiua  conauUa)  had  the  force  of  laws.  Under 
the  emperors,  the  senate  gradually  lost  its  political 
consideration;  but  until  Uie  time  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  many  imperial  decrees,  which  the  senate 
issued  by  the  command  of  the  emperors,  were  called 
aetuUua  conauUa,  and  took  the  place  of  the  law^s 
enacted  by  the  people  (legea).  It  finally  became 
so  submissive,  tluit  it  often  dedded  on  the  propo»i. 
tions  of  the  emperors,  without  deliberation,  by  ac- 
clamation. 

The  French  senate  came  into  existence  after  the 
revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  which  placed 
Bonaparte  at  the  head  of  the  government,  when  he 
caused  a  new  (the  fourth)  constitution  to  be  drawn 
up  (Dec  13,  1799),  which,  besides  three  consuls, 
the  tribunate,  and  the  legislative  body,  established  a 
conservative  senate  (aenat  ctmaerpoteur),  consuting 
of  eighty  members,  of  at  least  forty  years  old. 
The  senate  was  to  choose  its  own  members  for  hfe, 
on  the  nomination  of  the  first  consul,  the  tribunate, 
and  the  legislative  body;  preserve  the  constitution, 
and,  with  this  view,  inspect  the  acts  of  the  legis- 
lative body;  choose  the  consuls,  tribunes,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature,  from  the  lists  presented  by 
the  departments;  and  supply  vacandes  by  the 
choice  of  one  of  the  three  individuals  nominated  by 
the  three  other  branches  of  government.  Each 
senator  had  a  yearly  pension  of  25,000  franca,  af- 
terwards increased  (exdusive  of  the  senatories)  to 
36,000.  This  body  soon  became  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  the  first  consul,  for  the  conversion  of  the 
republic  into  a  monarchy.  This  took  place  when 
the  senate  sanctioned  the  decree  propped  by  the 
council  of  Bonaparte,  for  a  new  change  in  the  con- 
stitution of  France.     The  fundamental  law,   or 
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atnatuB-conuultef  of  August  15,  1801,  dedared  the 
dignity  of  consul  to  be  for  life,  and  rendered  the 
senate  dependent  on  tlie  first  consul,  by  giving  bim 
the  power  of  choosing  or  nominating  the  greater 
part  of  them,  and  appointing  them  ministers,  &c. 
The  first  consul  was  bound  to  give  the  senate  in- 
formation of  all  treaties,  before  making  them  public. 
Bonaparte,  as  president  of  the  senate,  now  caused 
the  senators  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him. 
By  the  9eiuUus-consulte  of  Jan.  4,  1803,  a  senatorerie 
was  created  in  each  district  of  the  courts  of  appeal, 
endowed  with  a  palace  and  a  yearly  income  of  from 
20,000  to  25,000  francs,  from  the  national  domains: 
these  (thirty-two  in  number)  the  first  consul  con- 
ferred on  the  members  of  the  senate  for  life. 
At  a  later  period,  the  senate  was  composed  of  the 
imperial  princes,  the  dignitaries  of  the  empire,  and 
136  members.  Two  committees  were  appointed, 
one  for  personal  liberty  and  the  other  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  press,  whidi,  however,  made  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  wishes  of  the  emperor.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  Benatiu-consulte  of  the  same  body 
which  had  declared  Napoleon  emperor  (May  18, 
1804),  declared  the  throne  vacant  (April  3,  1814). 
(See  Bonaparte.)  The  new  constitution  granted 
by  Louis  XVIIL  (see  Charte)  substituted  a  here- 
(Utary  chamber  of  peers  for  the  imperial  senate.  In 
1831,  the  peerage  was  limited  to  the  life  of  the  in- 
cumbent*   (See  Peer,'^ 

The  Russian  senate  is  a  supreme  council  of  state, 
constituted  by  Alexander  I.  in  1810,  and  consist- 
ing of  thirty-two  members,  and  four  presidents,  all 
named  by  the  emperor.  It  has  no  power  over  the 
will  of  the  emperor,  but  is  merely  a  medium  for 
transacting  all  affairs  of  the  empire,  except  foreign 
afiaira.  It  is  divided  into  four  departments;  of 
legislation,  justice,  war,  and  finance. 

The  senate  of  tJie  United  States  is  composed  of 
two  senators  for  each  member  of  the  confederacy, 
chosen  by  the  states  for  a  term  of  six  years.  (See 
Cfmgrenoftke  United  States,)  The  vice-president 
of  the  United  States  is  the  presiding  officer.  Be- 
sides its  legislative  capacity,  it  has,  in  some  mea- 
sure, the  character  of  an  executive  council,  its  con- 
sent being  necessary  for  the  ratification  of  treaties, 
and  for  the  appointment  of  ambassadors,  other  pub- 
lic ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  hewls  of  departments, 
and  some  other  officers.      (See  President.)      The 

senate  is  also  a  high  court  of  impeachment In 

most  of  the  states,  the  legislatures  are  divided  into 
two  houses,  one  of  which  is  called  the  senate  (in 
New  Jersey,  the  legiahtive  covncU:  in  Vermont, 
there  is  but  one  house),  and  is,  in  most  instances, 
chosen  for  a  longer  term  of  service,  and  sometimes 
for  larger  districts  than  the  more  popular  branch 
(the  assembly,  house  of  representatives,  house  of 
commons.)  In  some  states,  it  performs  the  functions 
of  an  executive  council,  and  generally  forms  the 
high  court  of  impeachment  for  the  state.  See  Con- 
ttitutians. 

SENATUS  CONSULT.  See  Senate,  and  OW 
Law. 

SENECA,  MARcrs  AwNiCUS,  a  rhetorician,  na- 
tive of  Corduba,  in  Spain,  went  to  Rome  during 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  there  taught  rhetoric 
with  great  success  for  several  years.  He  was  the 
author  of  some  rhetorical  works,  the  remaining 
fragments  of  which  are  oflen  contained  in  editions 
of  the  works  of  Seneca  the  Philosopher,  and  have 

been  published  separately Lucius  Anncrus,  his  son, 

accompanied  bis  fiither  to  Rome  at  an  early  age. 

VI. 


He  was  born  in  the  first  year  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  received  from  his  father  a  careful  education. 
Gifted  by  nature  with  excellent  talents,  and  being 
fond  of  study,  the  young  Seneca  made  rapid  ad- 
vances in  knowledge.  The  Stoic  philosophy  had 
peculiar  charms  for  his  grave  character,  and  he  cul- 
tivated it  with  ardour.  Uis  reputation  soon  ex- 
tended to  the  imperial  court,  and  his  various  learn- 
ing and  practical  wisdom  caused  him  to  be  appointed 
tutor  to  the  young  Nero,  and  procured  him  several 
important  places.  His  life,  however,  was  by  no 
means  without  reproach.  He  is  accused  of  an  ex- 
cessive love  of  money,  and  of  obsequiousness  to- 
wards his  unworthy  pupil.  Although  he  at  first 
exerted  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  government, 
he  did  not  long  retain  it,  and  suffered  himself  to  be 
prevailed  upon  by  the  prince  to  attempt  a  public 
apology  for  his  murder  of  his  mother.  Calumni- 
ated by  envious  enemies,  suspected  by  the  jealous 
prince,  whose  rapacity  was  probably  also  tempted 
by  the  wealth  of  the  philosopher,  he  was  accused 
of  being  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy  of  Piso, 
and  condemned  to  death.  The  only  favour  which 
the  tyrant  was  willing  to  grant  him,  was  the  choice 
of  the  manner  of  his  death.  Seneca  caused  his 
veins  to  be  opened;  but,  impatient  at  the  slowness 
of  this  mode  of  death,  he  took  poison,  and  was 
finally  drowned  in  a  warm  bath.  He  died  with 
the  calnmess  of  a  Stoic  philosopher,  A.  D.  66.  We 
have  several  works  under  his  name,  partly  pro^e  and 
partly  poetical.  The  former  consist  of  letters  and 
treatises  on  different  subjects  of  philosophy;  the 
latter  of  tragedies.  The  former  are  replete  with 
just,  profound  and  excellent  remarks,  conveyed  in 
a  form  not  entirely  unworthy  of  them ;  yet  they 
bear  marks  of  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
— the  inclination  to  the  Stoic  philosophy,  and  the 
style  is  too  often  artificial,  antithetical,  and  swol- 
len. His  tragedies  are  much  inferior  to  his  letters 
and  some  of  his  philosophical  works.  It  is  by  no 
means  settled  that  the  tragedies  are  actually  by  hiro; 
and  the  Oetavia  must  necessarily  be  rejected  as 
spurious,  since  the  death  of  the  heroine,  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  piece,  took  place  subse- 
quently to  his  own.  Some  of  them  have  been  at- 
tributed to  his  father.  They  are  formed  on  the 
Greek  plan,  but  are  far  behind  their  models  in  every 
respect.  They  have  so  little  of  a  dramatic  charac- 
ter that  they  seem  to  have  been  composed  merely 
to  be  read  or  declaimed.  Althiough  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  in  these  solitary  remains  of  the  tragic 
poetry  of  the  Romans,  there  are  some  pleasing  pas- 
sages and  powerful  scenes,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
they  are  wanting  in  unity  of  plan,  truth,  elevation 
of  sentiment,  dignity  and  strength  of  thought,  and 
elegance  and  vigour  of  expression.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Seneca's  philosophical  works  are  the 
Elzevir  (Amsterdam,  1672),  Ruhkopfs  (Leipsic, 
1797 — 1811, 5  vols.),  and  Lemaire's,  with  the  notes 
of  Bouillet  (Paris,  1827—28,  3  vols.)  We  have 
translations  of*  his  works  by  Lodge  and  L'Estrange, 
and  of  his  Epistles  by  Morell.  Of  the  ten  tragedies 
which  go  under  his  name,  the  best  editions  are,  the 
Gronovian  (Amsterdam,  1682),  that  of  Schroder 
(Delft,  1728),  the  Bipontine,  and,  more  recently, 
that  of  Baden  and  Bothe. 

SENECA;  a  beautiful  lake  of  New  York,  about 
thirty-five  miles  long,  and  two  and  a  half  wide.  It 
lies  north  and  south,  parallel  to  Cayuga  lake,  from 
which  it  is  distant  from  six  to  fifteen  miles.  It 
discharges  Seneca  river  from  its  north  end,  which 
runs  east  to  the  north  end  of  Cayuga  lake. 
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SENECA  OR  GENESEE  OIL.     See  Bitvmen. 

SENECA  INDIANS ;  one  of  the  Six  Nations 
formerly  inhabiting  the  state  of  New  York.  There 
are  reservations  still  owned  and  occupied  by  them 
on  Cataraugus  creek  and  Buffalo  creek,  and  a  few 
reside  in  Ohio.  Their  numbers  may  equal  1500. 
See  Iroquois. 

SENECA  ROOT.  The  pofygah  senega  has  a 
woody,  branched,  contorted  root,  about  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  covered  with  ash-coloured  bark. 
It  is  inodorous.  •  The  taste  is  at  first  sweetish  and 
nauseous,  but,  after  being  chewed  for  a  moment, 
becomes  pungent  and  hot,  producing  a  very  peculiar 
tingling  sensation  in  the  fwces.  Medically,  it  is 
considered  stimulating,  expectorant,  and  diuretic, 
and,  in  large  doses,  emetic  and  cathartic.  It  has 
been  celebrated  as  a  cure  for  the  bite  of  the  rattle- 
snake, and,  on  a  basis  equally  destitute  of  founda- 
tion, has  been  cried  up  as  a  remedy  in  pulmonary 
complaints.  In  certain  stages  of  these  complaints, 
however,  it  is  not  entirely  destitute  of  utility. 
The  plant  grows  to  the  height  of  about  a  foot,  pro- 
ducing several  herbaceous  sterna  from  the  same  root. 
The  leaves  are  alternate,  entire,  oval-lanceolate, 
smooth  and  sessile.  The  flowers  are  small,  white, 
disposed  in  a  slender,  terminal  raceme,  and  some- 
what resemble  in  form  the  blossoms  of  a  pea. 

SENEGAL ;  a  river  of  Africa,  the  hirgest  that 
flows  into  the  sea  on  the  western  coast.  It  rises 
in  a  mountainous  country,  about  Ion.  7^  W.,  lat. 
11®  50'  N.,  about  eighty  miles  west  of  the  source 
of  the  Niger,  and  not  much  farther  distant  from  the 
sources  of  the  Gambia.  It  flows  into  the  Atlantic 
in  lat.  16^  5'  N.,  having  a  bar  at  its  mouth,  which 
prevents  ships  of  500  tons  from  entering  the  river. 
The  country  through  which  the  river  flows,  from 
the  coast  to  about  sixty  miles  above  Gallam,  is  a 
level.  Above  Gallam,  the  country  becomes  moun- 
tainous and  broken,  intersected  with  numerous 
streams,  the  sands  of  which  are  impregnated  with 
gold  dust.  Sixty  miles  above  Gallam  is  the  catar- 
act of  Flau,  which  forms  the  limit  of  European 
navigation;  and  about  forty  higher  is  that  of 
Govinea.  A  great  abundance  of  fish,  with  croco- 
diles and  hippopotamuses,  are  found  in  the  river. 

The  government  of  Senegal  is  the  French  settle- 
ment at  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal,  formed  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  principal  article  of  com- 
merce is  gum,  called  gum  Senegal,  superior  to  the 
gum  Arabic.  The  quantity  purchased  by  the 
French,  from  1785  to  1787,  amounted  to  800,000 
pounds.  Besides  gum,  there  were  exported  from  the 
Senegal,  in  1786,  2200  slaves,  valued  at  2,440,000 
livres;  gold,  valued  at  90,000  livres;  ivory,  &c., 
130,000  livres.  St  Louis  is  the  capital  of  the  set- 
tlement. The  great  gum  fair  is  on  a  barren,  deso- 
late spot  on  t)ie  river,  about  thirty  leagues  above 
St  Louis. 

SENEGAMBIA  ;  the  name  applied  to  an  exten- 
sive region  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  lying 
chiefly  between  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  in  which 
are  included  many  kingdoms  and  states.  Among 
the  principal  nations  are  the  Foulahs,  the  Jaloffs  or 
Yalofls,  and  the  Mandingoes.  Upper  Senegambia, 
to  the  north  of  the  Senegal*  is  inhabited  by  Moors, 
who  carry  on  an  extensive  trade  in  gum  with  Euro- 
peans— Middle  Senegambia,  between  the  Senegal 
and  the  Gambia,  is  inhabited  by  the  negro  tribes 
above  mentioned,  who  practise  agriculture,  and 
have  some  manufactures.  The  soil  is  fruitful,  and 
produces  grain  of  all  sorts,  fine  fruits,  cotW,  indi- 
go, tobacoD,  pepper,  kc.      Elephants,  lions,  rhino- 


ceroses, hippopotamuses,  antelopes,  and  various 
other  %vild  animals,  are  found  here. — Lower  Sene- 
gambia^ to  the  south  of  the  Gambia,  has  a  nmilar 
soil,  climate,  and  productions. 

SENESCHAL  (^eenesehallut) ;  originally  a  stew- 
ard  or  major-domo,  whose  duty  it  was  to  superin- 
tend the  afiairs  of  his  lord*s  household;  whence 
the  name,  from  eenne  (house),  and  schalk  (servant). 
(See  Steward,)  In  France,  the  eenichauuie  was 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  eeneschal,  as,  in  the  course  of 
time,  that  officer  came  to  be  invested  with  judicial 
functions,  and  the  leader  of  the  nobility  within  a 
certain  district.  The  royal  seneschal  vras  called 
grand  seneschal,  in  contradistinction  to  the  sene- 
schals of  the  feudal  princes,  the  dukes  of  Nomandy, 
Brittany,  Guienne,  Burgundy,  fcc. 

SENN  is  the  name  given  to  the  cowherds,  in 
Switzerland,  who  drive  the  cattle  high  into  the 
Alps,  and  remain  with  them  during  the  whole 
summer.  These  herdsmen  sell  the  milk  on  their 
own  account,  paying  over  a  certain  sum  to  the 
owners  of  the  cows — The  herd  is  called  senne. 

SENNAAR ;  a  negro  kingdom  in  Africa,  which 
is  generally  considered  as  a  part  of  Nubia,  lying 
between  the  Nile  and  the  Taoazze,  and  comprising 
the  isle  of  Meroe.  To  the  north,  it  borders  on 
Turkish  Nubia ;  to  the  east,  on  mountains  which 
separate  it  from  the  coast  of  the  Red  sea;  to  the 
south,  on  Abyssinia ;  and  to  the  west,  on  Nigritia, 
or  Soudan.  It  is  separated  from  Darfour  by  Kor- 
dofan;  lat.  14«— 17*  N.,  Ion.  31«— 39«  E.  The 
soil  is,  for  the  most  part,  level,  in  some  parts  bar- 
ren, but,  on  the  Nile  and  the  Tacazze,  fruitful  and 
well  cultivated.  Among  the  animals  are  camels, 
sheep,  cattle,  swine,  and  the  African  wild  animals. 
Rice,  grain,  melons,  tobacco,  sugar,  senna  leaves, 
ebony,  and  sandal  wood,  and  palms,  are  among  its 
productions.  The  climate  is  warm;  in  summer, 
insufferably  hot.  The  rains  which  follow  the  hot 
weather,  render  the  air  unhealthy.  The  inhabitants 
are  negroes,  who  bear  the  name  of  ShUlooks,  and 
conquered  the  country  from  the  Arabs  in  1504. 
They  are  rude,  ignorant  Mohammedans,  governed 
by  an  absolute  despotism.  Besides  the  Shillooks, 
there  are  also  nomadic  Arabs,  and  Bedouins,  who 
are  tributary,  and  the  Daheras,  or  heathen'Nubiana, 
who  have  been  purchased,  or  carried  off  from  the 
neighbouring  countries.  The  Daheras  form  the 
nuun  strength  of  the  military  establishment  of  Sen- 
naar.  14,000  of  them,  armed  with  spears  aad 
shields,  guard  the  capital,  with  18,000  Shillooks  on 
horseback.  The  manufitctures  of  Sennaar  are  in* 
considerable;  but  the  commerce  carried  on,  by 
caravans,  to  Suakem,  Jedda,  Mecca,  Abyssinia, 
Nigritia,  and  Egypt,  is  extensive.  The  country 
has  been  little  visited  by  Europeans,  and  is  but  im- 
perfectly  known.  Cailliaud — Voyage  ^  Meret,  ^r. 
(1824)  and  English— Expedition  to  Dongola  and 
Sennaar — are  among  the  most  recent  travellers  who 
have  given  accounts  of  it.  The  capital,  Sennaar, 
on  the  Nile,  has  about  16.000  inhabitants.  The 
houses  are  poorly  built,  with  flat  roofs.  The  royal 
palace  is  constructed  of  mud,  and  is  surrounded 
with  a  high  brick  wall. 

SENNE  is  a  large  heath  in  Westphalia,  extend- 
ing  from  Paderborn  to  Monster  and  Osnabrilck.  In 
that  part  of  it  which  belongs  to  Lippe  is  the  seimc- 
siud,  where  wild  horses  are  made  fit  for  service. 

SENNEFELDER,  Aloys,  the  inventor  of  litho- 
graphy,  bom  in  1771,  was  the  son  of  a  performer 
at  the  theatre  royal  of  Munich,  and  was  placed,  for 
education,  in  the  university  of  Ingoldfladt,  as  m 
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itudent  of  jurisprudence ;   but,  afler  his  father's 
death  (1791),  he  attempted  a  theatrical  career. 
Not  succeeding  in  this,  he  became  an  author,  though 
his  poverty   prevented  him  from  publishing  his 
works.      He  tried  many  plans  with  copper-plates 
and  compositions,  as  substitutes  for  letter-press,  in 
order  to  be  his  own  printer.      He  found,  in  the 
course  of  his  experiments,  that  a  eomposition  of 
soap,  wax  and  lamp-biack»  formed  a  good  material 
for  writing  on  his  plates ;  that,  when  dry,  it  became 
firm   and  solid,  and  that  it  resisted  aquafortis. 
Wanting  facility  in  writing  backwards  on  the  plates, 
be  got  some   pieces  of -Kilheim  stone,  as  cheap 
materials  on  which  he  could  practise  after  polishing 
their  surfaces.      One  day,  being  desired,  by  his 
mother,  to  take  an  account  of  some  linen  about  to 
be  sent  to  be  washed,  and  having  no  paper  at  hand, 
be  wrote  the  account  on  a  polished  stone,  with  his 
composition  ink,  intending  to  copy  it  at  his  leisure. 
When  he  was  afterwards  about  to  efface  this  writ- 
ing, it  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  obtain  impres- 
sions from  it;   and  having  eaten  away  the  stone 
with  add  for  about  the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch, 
he  found  that  he  could  charge  the  lines  with  print- 
ing ink,  and  take  successive  impressions.  This  new 
mode  of  printing  appeared  to  him  very  important, 
and  he  persevered  through  all  difficulties  in  apply- 
ing his  discovery  to  practical  purposes,  and  in  im- 
proving it     In  the  course  of  many  experiments,  he 
found  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  have  the  letters 
raised  above  the  surface  of  the  stone,  but  that  the 
chemical  principles  by  which  grease  and  water  are 
kept  from  uniting,  were  alone  sufficient  for  his  pur- 
pose.     This  point  obtained,  lithography  may  be 
said  to  have  been  fully  discovered.      All  that  was 
required  was  the  improvement  of  the  materials,  and 
the  mode  of  working  with  them,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a  proper  press  for  taking  the  impressions. 
The  perseverance  with  which  he  followed  up  his 
experiments,  in  order  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
which  successively  arose  in  his  progress,  was  re- 
markable, and  the  more  so,  considering  the  want  of 
method  in  his  proceedings.      Often  did  he  waste 
months  in  surmounting  a  difficulty  which  a  little 
knowledge,  or  a  very  Uttle  reasoning,  would  have 
enabled  him  to  conquer  immediately.      The  first 
essays  to  print  for  publication,  were  some  pieces  of 
music,  executed  in  1796;  afterwards  he  attempted 
drawings  and  writings.      The  difficulty  he  had  in 
writing  backwards  led  him  to  the  process  of  trans* 
far ;  and  the  use  of  dry  soap,  which  was  found  to 
leave  permanent  traces,  which  would  give  impres- 
sions, naturally  led  to  the  mode  of  chalk  drawings. 
Having  made  considerable  improvements,  Mr  Senne- 
felder  obtained,  in    1799,  a  patent  privilege  for 
Bavaria,  when  he  made  known  his  process,  and  af- 
terwards entered  into  partnership  with  Mr  Andre, 
of  Offenbach,  who  proposed  to  establish  presses, 
and  take  out  patents  in  London,  Paris  and  Vienna. 
For  this  purpose  Sennefelder  went  to  London  with 
a  brother  of  Andre's;  and,  the  invention  having 
been  much  spoken  of,  under  the  name  of  pohfouto- 
ffraphf,  most  of  the  principal  English  artists  made 
trials  of  it.      Unfortunately,  however,  the  art  of 
printing  from  the  stones  was  not  then  fully  under- 
stood, and  the  difference  between  the  materials  of 
Germany  and  those  of  England,  used  both  for  the 
purposes  of  drawing  and  printing,  caused  constant 
failures ;  and  the  artists,  in  succession,  abandoned 
the  practice  of  it.      In  August,  1800,  Sennefelder, 
who  had  separated  from  Andre,  went  to  Vienna, 
where,  after  much  difficulty,  a  patent  was  obtained, 


and  extensive  preparations  were  made  for  applying 
his  process  to  print  cottons ;  but  bad  management, 
and  some  unfortunate  circumstances,  prevented  his 
success,  and  he  returned  to  Munich  in  1806,  leaving 
the  est«blishm6nt  in  other  hands.  Mr  Mitterer, 
professor  of  drawing  at  the  public  school  of  Munich, 
now  (1806)  practised  lithography  to  multiply  copies 
for  the  pupils,  and  is  said  to  have  invented  the 
chalk  composition  in  its  present  form,  or,  at  least, 
to  have  improved  it  greatly.  From  this  period,  the 
practice  of  the  art  has  extended  and  improved 
rapidly,  and  more  particularly  at  Munich,  where 
several  establishments  were  formed,  for  the  purpose 
of  applying  it  to  the  fine  arts,  as  well  as  for  print- 
ing writings  and  official  forms,  for  the  different  de- 
partments of  the  government.  In  October,  1809, 
Sennefelder  was  appointed  inspector  of  the  royal 
lithographic  establishment  at  Munich,  for  printing, 
from  stone,  a  complete  map  and  survey  of  Bavaria; 
since  which  period  he  devoted  his  time  to  experi- 
ments, and  to  writing  the  history  of  his  invention. 
(See  Lithography.)  In  1819,  Sennefelder  publish- 
ed his  Elements  or  Lithography  (in  German).  In 
1826,  he  invented  a  new  process  for  taking  impres- 
sions on  coloured  sheets,  so  as  to  imitate  oil-paint- 
ing. This  art  he  called  nutsaic  printing.  He  died 
at  Munich,  26th  February,  1834. 

SENSES.  The  internal  organs  of  the  five  senses 
— seeing,  hearing,  feeling,  smelling  and  tasting — are 
the  nerves,  small,  thread-like  fibres,  distributed  all 
over  the  body,  and  all  connected  with  the  brain. 
(See  Nerves')  Few  subjects,  in  comparative 
anatomy  and  physiology,  have  given  rise  to  more 
various  and  contradictory  opinions  than  the  exter- 
nal organs  of  sense  in  some  classes.  Much  misun- 
derstanding on  this  point  has  arisen  from  the  hasty 
application  of  inferences  drawn  from  the  human 
subject  to  other  animals.  Thus  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  those  which  possess  a  tongue  must  have 
it  for  the  purpose  of  tasting,  and  that  the  sense  of 
smell  must  be  wanting  where  we  are  unable  to  trace 
the  existence  of  a  nose.  But,  in  many  instances,  the 
tongue  cannot,  from  its  substance  and  mechanism, 
be  considered  as  an  organ  of  taste,  and  must  be 
merely  subservient  to  the  ingestion  and  deglutition  of 
food;  while  in  many  animals,  particularly  insects,  an 
acute  sense  of  smell  seems  to  exist,  although  no  part 
can  be  pointed  out  in  the  head  which  analogy  would 
justify  us  in  describing  as  the  nose.  The  sense  of 
touch  appears  to  exist  only  in  four  classes  of  animals, 
— ^in  most  mammalia,  in  a  few  birds,  in  serpents, 
and  probably  in  insects ;  and  although  all  animals 
may  possess  that  feeling  which  makes  them  sensible 
to  the  impressions  of  warmth  and  cold,  very  few 
possess,  like  the  human  subject,  organs  exclusively 
appropriated  to  the  sense  of  touch,  and  expressly 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  feeling,  examining 
and  exploring  the  qualities  of  external  objects. 
(See  Touch.)  The  sense  of  taste,  as  we  have 
above  remarked,  does  not  appear  to  be  confined  to 
the  tongue,  that  member  being  wanting  in  many 
animals  which  do  not  seem  destitute  of  the  sense ; 
and  in  many  which  possess  it,  the  tongue  is  em- 
ployed for  other  and  different  purposes.  (See 
Tosre.^  The  sense  of  smelling  prevails  much  more 
extensively  in  the  animal  kingdom  than  that  of 
taste,  since  it  not  only  assists  several  genera  in 
selecting  their  food,  which  they  have  not  afterwards 
the  power  of  tasting,  but  is  also  of  service  in  find- 
ing out  proper  objects  for  the  satisfaction  of  their 
sexual  appetites.  (See  Smell.)  We  should  na- 
turally expect  to  find  an  organ  of  hearing  in  most 
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•»ii^t:«:iu  aatit^r  the  «dmcL<trac«ia  of  Sir  Bobtrt 
WL-oip.   n  17 L»^:  «wi  aico  Franee  m  IdM.  u".»irr 
-mnt    VlljtrLe.      Thr*  nraovntaott   w»»  ft  »^'J*t*r 
arta>^  opca  the  cooscrutioa  of  Enskud  t^ia  U 
Fruu-e.       ia    Eaid^ri^   :t    ha^  always  been    tLc 
net'-'m  to  eievt  the  wh«'»«*e  howe  of  roaiBur<>  »i 
the  «HBe  *ixDe.     In  F?aD«^«  the  tiftk  pftrt  o<  *^*' 
^inmher  of  «Jr;:ctirt   h-iiJ,  for   maay   years  b*--* 
r^rewed   araaailT.     fai   the   former   cooatry, 
er*-- r  «tate  of  tfcini^  depended  on*  a  paitK-^'  ^ 
*iw;  :a  t*»e  latter,  the  coestiTutioo  had  estabii'':*'^ 
t^e  prr.oi  of  tre  y<ar%  ftod  the  partial  renewii  •  I 
the  rz  1.1  '*»r  of  eiertor^^     The  feptcnnial  eler*  •  a 
of  t>-e  Hr'  ^h  howe  of  commons  was  propo-<d    1 
the  fcoo^  of  locd«,  Apr.;  V\  I7I6C  by  the  duke  c.l 
Deror-I  S»,  00  the  rrouiid  that  the  election  t«'f 
th^ee  \^'^^  which  had  heen  practiaed  till  then,  rot 
on'y    care   too  frequent   oecwioa   for    the    pTi-»t 
eicpem^  of  ftB  election,  but  also  too  often  pro- 
duced  p«ty   excitements,   and  ftflbcdcd    frequ^-ii 
opportunities  for  the  intnciacs  of  the  PftpisU  si>d 
Jarobitrs,  who  then  threatened  the  tranquillity  of 
the  state,  bv  means  of  their  connexion  with  France, 
and  had  been  with  ififficulty  fubdned,  when  the 
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pretender  had  effected  a  landing  in  Scotland,  in 
1715.  After  a  spirited  debate,  the  bill  passed  in 
the  house  of  lords  by  a  majority  of  thirty-five 
votes;  but  thirty  members  signed  a  protest  against 
it,  on  the  ground  that  the  triennial  election  com- 
ported with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  whereas 
a  longer  term  would  unduly  restrict  the  electoral 
franchise,  while  corruption  would  become  more 
frequent,  and  elections  more  expensive.  In  the 
house  of  commons,  the  bill  was  opposed  with  still 
more  warmth;  but  after  forty  persons  had  spoken 
for  and  against  it,  it  was  passed  by  the  house,  264 
against  121.  It  deserves  notice  that  the  bill  was 
aidvocated  and  carried  by  the  whigs,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  the  tories.  The  former  probably 
viewed  it  as  a  protection  for  the  new  dynasty 
against  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  as  the  most  effec- 
tual means  to  exterminate  Popery  and  Jesuitism, 
aud  to  establish  the  superiority  of  Protestantism. 
In  1734,  a  new  controversy  arose  about  this  act  in 
the  house  of  commons.  The  tories  and  the  Jaco- 
bites (friends  of  the  house  of  Stuart)  proposed,  in 
the  lower  house,  to  repeal  it,  and  even  some  whigs 
were  in  favour  of  so  doing;  among  them  the  cele- 
brated Pulteney,  the  most  zealous  advocate  of  the 
bill  in  1716.  The  two  parties,  however,  were 
principally  actuated  by  the  desire  of  power.  Lord 
Bolingbroke  wished  to  put  down  the  minister  Wal- 
pole.  Walpole,  however,  triumphed  by  a  majority 
of  t247  vofts  against  184,  and  Bolingbroke  retired 
to  France.  But  the  opinion  that  the  long  duration 
of  the  house  of  commons  is  injurious  to  the  freedom 
of  elections,  and  favourable  to  every  kind  of  cor- 
ruption, has  always  prevailed  in  England.  Pitt 
himself,  when  he  advocated  parliamentary  reform 
in  the  session  of  May  7,  1783,  called  the  Septen- 
nial election  one  of  the  greatest  defects  in  the 
svfttem  of  popular  representation.  Ilis  bill  to 
restore  triennial  elections,  in  which  he  was  sup- 
ported by  Fox,  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  only 
eleven.  In  18*24,  the  same  subject  was  broached 
by  celebrated  statesmen  in  the  French  chambers. 
The  French  constitution  of  1791  required  an  entirely 
new  election;  that  of  17d5,  an  election  of  a  third 
part  of  the  members;  and  that  of  1799,  the  election 
of  a  fifth  every  year.  The  last  regulation  was 
retained  in  the  charter  of  .1814,  and  the  age 
required  for  every  voter  was  thirty  years,  and  for 
every  representative  forty.  April  5,  1824,  count 
de  Corbiere,  the  minister  of  the  interior,  proposed, 
in  the  house  of  peers,  that  the  whole  chamber  of 
deputies  should  be  chosen  at  once,  and  that  a  new 
election  should  take  place  every  seven  years.  The 
most  distinguished  speakers,  in  both  chambers, 
viewed  the  proposed  measure  as  a  violation  of  an 
essential  part  of  the  charter.  Its  advocates  main- 
tained that  it  would  prove  a  means  of  promoting 
public  peace,  by  diminishing  the  occasions  of  public 
excitement,  of  producing  a  greater  uniformity  in 
the  transactions  of  business,  and  of  enabling  the 
legislators,  by  means  of  their  prolonged  experience, 
to  make  better  laws.  The  bill  passed  the  chamber 
of  deputies  June  8,  292  to  87t  and  was  confirmed 
by  the  king  on  the  9th. 

SEPTUAGESIMA  SUNDAY,  the  third  Sun- 
day before  Lent,  is  supposed  to  take  its  name  from 
its  being  about  seventy  days  before  Easter  {teptua- 
jfe/fimMM,  seventieth). 

SEPTUAGINT,  THE  SEVENTY,  or  LXX; 
the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  which, 
a/*rording  to  the  story  of  Aristxus,  whom  Josephus 
follows  in  his  Jewish  Antiquities,  was  made  on  the 


island  of  Pharos,  near  Egypt,  by  seventy-two  learned 
Jews  (whence  the  name  Sepiuaginta,  seventy),  by 
command  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  tdng  of  Egypt. 
The  story  further  states,  that  although  the  trans- 
lators were  separated  from  each  other,  yet,  through 
the  operation  of  divine  inspiration,  their  versions 
were,  word  for  word,  the  same.  This  version  is 
also  called  the  Alexandrian,  because  it  is  said  to 
have  been  prepared  at  Alexandria.  (See  Alexan- 
drian Copy,)  We  probably  owe  it  to  some  Alex- 
andrian Jews,  who,  having  lost  the  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew,  caused  this  translation  to  be  made  by 
some  of  their  learned  countrymen,  for  the  use  of 
the  synagogues,  about  285  B.  C.  At  first,  only 
the  Pentateuch  was  translated ;  and  the  version  of 
the  remaining  books  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
accomplished  gradually. 

SEPULCHRE,  Holy.     See  PaleMtine. 
SEPULTURE.     See  Burial,  Burying   Places, 
and  Cemetry. 

SEQUESTRATION;  the  act  of  separating  a 
thing  in  controversy  from  the  possession  of  both 
parties,  till  the  right  is  determined  by  course  of 
law.  It  is  either  voluntary  or  necessary:  volun- 
tary when  it  is  done  by  consent  of  the  parties,  and 
necessary  when  it  takes  place  by  order  of  the 
official  authority.  The  thing  sequestered  (^seques- 
trum) cannot  be  claimed  by  either  party  till  the 
dispute  is  decided.  Persons  may,  in  some  cases, 
be  sequestered,  as  well  as  things. 

SERAGLIO,  properly  SERAI  (q.  v.);  the 
palace  of  the  Turkish  eiiltan  in  Constantinople. 
It  stands  in  a  beautiful  situation,  on  a  point  of 
land  projecting  into  the  sea.  (See  Constantinople.) 
Its  walls  embrace  a  circuit  of  about  nine  miles, 
including  several  mosques,  spacious  gardens,  and 
buildings  capable  of  accommodating  20,000  men, 
though  the  number  of  the  sultan's  household  does 
not  amount  to  above  10,000,  including  gardeners 
and  menials.  From  the  sea,  it  makes  a  fine  ap- 
pearance; but  from  the  land  side,  the  domes,  the 
gilded  cupolas,  &c.,  are  concealed  by  the  thick  and 
gloomy  walls ;  and  on  passing  by  the  great  gate, 
the  spectator  is  shocked  by  the  sight  of  the  heads 
of  recently  executed  victims.  The  harem  is  the 
part  of  the  seraglio  occupied  by  the  women  of  the 
sultan.  (See  Harem,)  The  principal  gate  of  the 
seraglio  is  called  Babi  Humayum  (Sublime  Porte). 
The  sultan  is  served  by  the  itch*  oglans  (pagesS, 
called  also  itch*  agastys,  who  are  Aitiatics  of  humble 
origin,  and  are  divided  into  four  chambers,  according 
to  their  rank  and  service.  The  fourth  and  last  of 
these  chambers  is  called  the  khasne  odasshy  (trea- 
sury). The  pages  of  this  chamber  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  kidar  aga,  and  are  intrusted  with 
the  care  of  the  treasures.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  seraglio  contained  treasures  of  great  value. 
The  sultans  piqued  themselves  upon  leaving  large 
sums  in  the  treasury.  Whatever,  therefore,  the 
sovereign  could  collect  during  his  life,  was  shut  up 
at  his  death  in  his  khasne  chamber,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion in  letters  of  gold,  TT^is  is  the  treasure  of  the 
sultan  A,  B.,  which  was  never  touched  except  in 
extreme  cases.  The  mutes  of  the  seraglio,  about 
forty  in  number,  are  the  court,  fools:  they  were 
formeriy  obliged  to  perform  all  the  capital  execu- 
tions  in  the  empire.  The  dwarfs  are  also  subjects 
of  mirth  at  court,  and  are  often  used  as  footstools 
for  the  sultan  to  mount  his  horse.  The  capidgi- 
baschis  (see  Capi  Aga)  are  the  door-keepers  of  the 
seraglio;  and  the  bostangi  (q.  v.),  a  numerous  corps 
I  who  serve  in  the  interior  of  the  seraglio.    We  may 
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here  remark,  that  among  the  5 — 6000  men  employed 
in  guarding  the  interior  of  the  seraglio,  not  a  single 
fire-arm  is  to  be  found.  The  hottangi-baaehi  is, 
after  the  kislar  aga,  the  second  person  o£  the 
seraglio,  and  is  the  only  individual,  except  the 
sultan,  allowed  to  wear  a  beard  within  the  palace. 
The  baitagis  (wood-cutters)  are  of  the  same  condi- 
tion as  the  preceding,  and  make  a  part  of  the 
household  guard  and  servants.  Besides  these,  the 
sultan  has  also  a  life-guard  (peicks  and  so2acAs), 
who  accompany  him  when  he  leaves  the  seraglio. 

SERAI;  a  large  building  for  the  accommodation 
of  travellers,  common  in  the  Eastern  countries. 
In  Turkey,  these  buildings  are  commonly  called 
khans';  in  Penda,  caravtmserais,  by  corruption 
caravaiuaries ;  but  in  Tartary  and  India,  simply 
serais.  The  erection  of  them  is  considered  a  meri- 
torious act  by  Hindoos  as  well  as  Mussulmans. 
See  Seraglio. 

SERAMPORE,  or  SERAMPOUR;  a  town 
in  Bengal,  belonging  to  the  Danes,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Hooghly.  twelve  miles  north  of  Cal- 
cutta;  Ion.  68^  26'  E.;  Ut.  22«>  45'  N.;  popula. 
tion,  about  5000.  It  is  pleasantly  nituated,  the 
territory  extending  one  mile  along  the  river,  and 
half  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  houses  are  built  of 
brick  and  plastered,  but  few  of  them  are  of  more 
than  two  stories,  with  flat  roofs,  balconies,  and 
Venetian  vrindovrs.  It  is  not  fortified,  but  has  a 
battery  with  twelve  pieces  of  cannon,  and  carries 
on  a  trifling  trade  with  Europe,  China,  &c.  This 
town  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Baptist  mission- 
aries in  India.  They  commenced  their  establish- 
ment here  in  1799,  and  have  ever  since  been  engaged 
in  propagating  Christianity,  and  translating  and 
printing  the  Scriptures.  (See  Aiissions.)  A  col- 
lege for  the  education  of  native  preachers  has  also 
been  established  here,  which  lately  received  a 
charter  from  the  king  of  Denmark,  with  power  to 
confer  degrees. 

SERAPH  (in  the  plural,  seraphim);  the  name 
applied,  by  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  to 
the  highest  class  of  angels  that  surround  God's 
throne.  (See  Hierarchy.)  The  word  is  Hebrew, 
signifying  nobles,  the  greeUf  who  surround  the  royal 
throne.  The  Franciscans  are  styled  the  seraphic 
order  (see  Francis  of  Assisi);  and  Bonaventura 
was  called  the  seraphic  doctor, 

SERAPIS;  tutekry  god  of  Egypt,  by  some 
considered  as  an  old  deity  identical  with  Osiris,  by 
others  as  introduced  from  abroad.  In  Alexandria 
he  was  the  chief  deity. 

SERASRIER,  with  the  Turks;  the  generelis- 
simo  of  a  whole  army.  He  has  very  extensive 
power,  but  is  under  the  grand  virier,  and  is  chosen 
from  among  the  pachas  of  two  or  three  tails. 
.  Sometimes,  also,  commanders  of  a  lower  rank  are 
called  seraskiers, 

SERENADE  (Italian,  serenata,  from  the  Latin 
serenuSf  clear);  properly,  music  performed  in  a 
clear  night ;  hence  a  musiod  entertainment  provided 
by  a  lover  under  the  window  of  his  mistress.  It 
consists,  generally,  of  instrumental  music,  but 
voc*al  is  sometimes  added.  The  practice  existed 
even  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Such  music 
is  sometimes  performed  merely  as  a  mark  of  esteem 
and  good  will  towards  distinguished  persons,  and 
then  is  not  unfrequently  accompanied  by  long  pro- 
cessions with  torches.  Hence  the  different  cha- 
racter of  serenades.  A  single  singer  may  accom- 
pany his  song  with  the  guitar,  mandoline,  lute,  fcc. ; 
or  wind  instruments  may  be  used,  as  flutes,  horns. 


clarionets,  haatbop;  or,  as  is  the  fashion  in  some 
of  the  largest  cities  of  Northern  Germany,  many 
singers  may  join.  Serenades  are  also  sometimes 
used  as  concert  pieces,  and  then,  of  course,  expe- 
rience some  change  of  character. 

SERENDID;  one  of  the  names  of  Ceylon. 

SERGEANT,  or  SERJEANT,  in  war,  is  an 
inferior  or  non-commisioned  officer  in  a  company  of 
foot,  or  troop  of  dragoons,  appointed  to  see  discip- 
line observed,  to  teach  the  soldiers  the  exercise  of 
their  arms,  and  to  order,  straighten,  and  form 
ranks,  files,  &c 

SERGELL,  John  Tobias,  a  celebrated  Swedl&h 
sculptor,  bom  at  Stockholm,  in  1740,  began  his 
career  as  a  stone-mason,  but  afterwards  became  a 
pupil  of  L'Archeveque,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
France.  He  subsequently  went  to  Italy,  at  the 
expense  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  acquired  great 
celebrity.  In  1778,  he  returned  to  Sweden,  visiting 
Paris  in  his  way,  where  he  was  nominated  a  member 
of  the  academy  of  fine  arts.  He  then  visited 
London,  reached  Stockholm  in  1779,  and,  on  the 
decease  of  his  preceptor,  succeeded  to  his  place. 
In  1784,  he  accompanied  Gustavus  IIL  on  his 
travels  to  Italy;  in  1795,  was  made  a  knight  of  the 
Pole  Star;  and,  in  1810,  received  letters  of  nobility, 
and  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  police. 
His  works  are  chiefly  confined  to  Sweden.  He 
died  February  26,  1814.  Depth  of  tij^ought  and 
vigour  of  conception,  energy  and  grace,  are  the 
characteristics  of  his  style.  His  Cupid  and  Psyche; 
Diomedes  carrying  off  the  Palladium  (in  England) ; 
Mars  and  Venus;  a  Faun;  Oxenstiern  dictating  the 
History  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  to  the  historic 
Muse, — are  among  his  principsl  statues.  Among 
his  groups  are  the  monument  of  Descartes;  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ;  a  bass-relief;  two  angels 
over  the  altar  in  the  cathedral  of  Csrlstadt,  &o. 
Bystrom  is  his  most  celebrated  pupiL 

SERIES,  in  general,  denotes  a  continued  suc- 
cession of  things  in  the  same  order,  and  hsving  the 
same  rektion  or  connexion  with  each  other. 

Series,  in  mathematics.     See  Progression. 

Series,  Infinite,  consbts  of  an  infinite  number  of 
terms,  so  that,  let  the  series  be  carried  to  any 
assignable  length  or  number  of  terms,  it  can  be 
carried  yet  farther  without  limitation. 

SERINGAPATAM,  or  SRI-RANGA-PATA- 
NA ;  a  city  of  Hindoostan,  in  Mysore,  and,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  the  capital  of  the  province;  215 
miles  south-west  of  Madras,  Ion.  76"  51'  £.;  lat. 
12^  26  N.  The  population  in  1800  was  estimated 
at  upwards  of  20,000;  in  1820,  it  was  stated  at 
less  than  10,000;  the  diminution  is  owing  to  the 
removal  of  the  court.  It  is  situated  at  the  upper 
end  of  an  island  in  the  Cauvery,  and  has  existed  as 
a  fortress  from  a  remote  period.  During  the  reigns 
of  Hyder  Aly  and  his  son  Tippoo  Sultan,  it  rose 
to  a  degree  of  wealth  and  splendour  before  iin- 
known,  and  was  supposed  to  contain  150,000  in- 
habitants. In  1792,  Seringapatam  was  invested  by 
the  British  and  allied  armies,  under  lord  Comwalli^, 
amounting  to  400,000  men.  Tippoo  Sultan,  terri- 
fied, relinquished  half  his  dominions,  and  paid  to 
the  conquerors  £3,500,000  sterling.  In  1799,  it 
WBS  again  invested  by  the  forcte  of  the  British  and 
Nizam,  and  taken  by  storm.  May  4th,  Tippoo  Sal- 
tan and  nearly  8000  of  his  men  having  fallen. 
Seringapatam  afterwards  became  the  property  of 
the  British,  and  is  the  residence  of  a  judge,  col- 

I'  lector,  Iec.,  but  has  greatly  declined  from  its  former 
importance. 


SEROLX  D'AGINCOURT—SERPENT. 
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SEROUX  D'AGINCOURT,  Jban  Baptmtb, 
born  at  Beauvais  in  1730,  died  in  1814.  He  passed 
a  great  part  of  Ills  Ufe  in  Italy,  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  arts.  Besides  his  Recueil  de  Frag- 
ai«Rte  de  Sculpture  antique  en  Terre  cuite  (4to., 
1814),  we  have  from  him  a  very  learned  work,  en- 
titled Histoire  de  VArt  par  lee  Monuments,  depms 
aa  Decadence  au  einquiime  Siicle,  juequd,  eon  Re- 
nouveUement  au  quinzieme  Steele  (3  vols.,  folio,  325 
plates,  Paris,  1810—1823). 

SERPENT.  The  serpents,  or  ophidia,  form  a 
very  natural  class  of  reptiles,  in  general  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  total  absence  of  feet,  not  the 
slightest  vestige  of  which  is  discoverable  on  the 
most  minute  dissection.  Their  motion  is,  notwith- 
standing,  very  rapid  in  some  species,  and  is  accom- 
plished  by  means  of  the  sinuosities,  or  folds,  which 
they  form  with  their  bodies.  When  in  a  state  of 
repose,  they  usually  dispose  themselves  in  coils, 
with  the  bead  in  the  centre;  and  many  are  enabled 
to  spring  to  a  certain  distance  by  the  sudden  un- 
folding of  these  coils.  Serpents  are  destitute  of 
moveable  eyelids,  or  distinct  tympanums.  All  have 
teeth,  but  they  serve  only  to  retain  their  food,  and 
are  not  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  mastication. 
They  are  long,  very  sharply  pointed,  and  incline 
backwards.  The  venomous  species  have  the  maxil- 
laries  very  small  and  moveable,  and  in  them  are  im- 
planted two  t-eeth  much  longer  than  the  rest,  and 
traversed  by  a  canal,  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting 
the  poison.  These  fiuigs  are  projected  forward  in 
the  action  of  biting,  but  at  other  times,  are  disposed 
along  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  in  such  a  manner  as 
hardly  to  be  discoverable  at  first  sight.  The  jaws 
of  serpents  are  united  by  ligaments  in  such  a  man- 
ner  as  to  admit  of  great  extension,  which  enables 
them  to  swallow  animals  of  much  greater  diameter 
than  their  own  bodies.  The  tongue  is  remarkably 
extensible,  and  terminates  in  two  long  cartilaginous 
points.  They  have  only  one  lung.  The  skin,  in 
different  genera,  is  annulated,  coriaceous  or  granu- 
lated, or,  most  firequently,  covered  with  scales. 
They  feed  on  quadrupeds,  reptiles,  insects,  or 
worms,  and  swallow  their  prey  entire.  They  do 
not  drink,  and  the  power  of  digestion  is  slow,  one 
meal  serving  them  for  weeks,  or  even  months;  but 
when  an  opportunity  offers,  they  take  an  enormous 
quantity  of  food.  The  ribs  are  very  numerous, 
and  surround  a  great  portion  of  the  trunk.  The 
muscles,  even  in  the  smaller  species,  are  endowed 
with  an  astonishing  power  of  constriction;  and 
those  species  which  attain  the  enormous  dimensions 
of  thirty  feet  or  more,  are  enabled  to  destroy  the 
larger  quadrupeds  by  involving  them  in  their  folds. 
Serpents  inspire  an  instinctive  horror  in  man  and 
most  animals.  Their  hissing,  in  some  species,  is 
truly  startling;  but,  notwithstanding,  most  of  them 
are  perfectly  harmless.  In  northern  climates,  they 
pass  the  winter  in  a  torpid  state,  and  change  the 
epidermis  in  the  spring.  The  eggs  are  rounded, 
and  agglutinated  in  boid-like  roMrs  by  a  mucous 
•ubstance,  and,  in  the  venomous  species,  hatch  be- 
fore they  are  excluded  from  the  oviduct,  and  the 
young  are  bom  living.  The  females  often  take 
rare  of  their  young  for  a  time,  and,  on  the  approach 
of  danger,  have  been  seen  to  receive  the  whole 
fnmiXy  in  their  throats,  and,  when  it  has  passed,  to 
restore  them  again  to  the  open  air.  More  than 
three  hundred  species  are  enumerated,  most  of 
which,  including  all  the  gigantic  species,  inhabit 
tropical  climates.  South  America,  in  particular, 
abounds  with  them.     The  venomous  species  com- 


pose about  one  fifth  or  one  sixth  of  the  whole  num- 
ber; and  among  these  are  some  whose  bite  is  fatal 
in  a  few  hours,  and  even  minutes.  But  few  species, 
and  these  mostly  harmless,  inhabit  cold  climates ; 
and  towards  the  poles,  they  seem  to  be  entirely 
wanting.  The  venom  of  the  European  viper  is 
neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  neither  acrid  nor  caustic; 
is  insipid  to  the  taste,  and  harmless  when  taken  in- 
ternally; in  short,  possesses  most  of  the  external 
characters  of  simple  mucus.  It  preserves  its  power 
after  the  death  of  the  aninud  which  furnished  it. 
Its  strength  varies  in  intensity  according  to  the 
warmth  of  the  climate  and  season  of  the  year,  being 
much  more  dangerous  in  summer  than  in  winter; 
as  also  according  to  the  lapse  of  time  which  has 
intervened  since  the  last  bite,  and  the  degree  of 
irritation  with  which  the  action  is  performed.  It 
is  much  more  fatal  to  small  animals  than  to  large, 
and  especially  when  they  are  much  terrified. 

The  boas  or  anacondas  inhabit  tropical  America, 
and  are,  in  general,  easily  distinguished  by  having 
the  plates  under  the  tail  undivided.  Some  attain 
a  gigantic  size,  and  curl  their  tails  about  the  trunks 
or  branches  of  trees,  and,  in  this  position,  lie  in 
wait  for  the  larger  quadrupeds.  The  pythons 
equal  them  in  size,  and  pursue  the  same  mode  of 
life.  They  inhabit  the  tropical  parts  of  the  eastern 
continent The  species  of  hydrus  are  small  aqua- 
tic serpents,  having  the  extremity  of  their  tails  en- 
larged, and  very  much  compressed;  which  con- 
formation gives  them  greater  facility  in  moving 
through  the  water.  They  inhabit  the  intertropical 
parts  of  Asia,  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  in 
some  situations  are  very  abundant. 

The  rattle-snakes  (crotalus)  are  exclusively 
American,  and  are  celebrated  for  the  violence  of 
their  poison.  They  are  easily  distinguished  by  the 
noisy  instrument  at  the  end  of  the  tail,  composed 
of  homy  sacks  loosely  inserted  into  each  other. 
The  banded  rattle-snake  grows  to  the  length  of 
four  or  five  feet.  It  inhabits  the  Northern  and 
Middle  States  from  about  lat.  46*',  and  is  also  found 
in  the  Western  States,  and  beyond  the  Mississippi. 
—The  diamond  rattle-snake  (so  called  from  a  row 
of  large  black  rhomboidal  figures  disposed  along  the 
back)  attains  larger  dimensions,  and  inhabits  the 
Soutoera  States.  The  same,  or  a  very  similar 
species,  is  found  in  South  America — The  ground 
rattle^make  (C  miUariue)  is  a  small  species,  in- 
habiting the  Southem  as  well  as  the  Western 
States.  It  has  but  two  or  three  rattles  on  the  tail, 
and  is  much  dreaded,  as  its  small  size,  and  the 
slight  noise  of  its  rattle,  render  it  more  liable  to  be 
overlooked The  copper-head  (pigonocephahu  tin- 
phone)  is  as  dangerous  as  the  rattle-snake,  which 
it  much  resembles,  but  is  destitute  of  the  rattle  at 
the  extremity  of  the  tail.  The  colour  is  broMrn, 
with  clouded  spots  of  a  deeper  hue.  It  is  widely 
diffused  through  the  United  States — The  elaps 
fulviue  inhabits  the  southem  and  south-western 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  length  is  about 
two  feet,  and  the  tail  very  short.  It  is  marked 
with  about  twenty  broad  black  rings,  alternating 
with  about  as  many  yellow  ones.  The  last  are 
speckled  with  brown,  and  are  whitish  on  the  margin. 
The  above  are  the  principal  poisonous  American 
serpents. 

The  following  are  entirely  harmless:— The  hog- 
nose  snake  (Jieterodon)  is  a  remarkable  reptile. 
The  nose  is  slightly  turned  up,  and  flattened  in 
front,  bearing  a  remote  resemblance  to  the  snout  of 
the  animal  whose  name  it  bears.     It  possesses  the 
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power  of  dilatiiig  laterally  the  head  and  upper  part 
of  the  neck,  and,  in  this  state,  makes  a  formidable 
appearance.  It  is  widely  diffused  through  the 
United  States,  but,  like  many  others,  is  not  found 

eastward  of  the  Hudson  ri\rer The  black  snake 

(coluber  constrictor)  is  found  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  colour  is  bhick,  inclining  to  slate 
colour  beneath,  with  the  throat  and  lips  white. 
The  scales  are  smooth.  It  grows  to  the  length  of 
six  feet,  and  its  motions  are  very  rapid. — The  chain 
snake  (C  getuius^  is  an  allied  species  also,  with 
smooth  scales.  The  colours  are  black  and  white, 
the  bhick  predominating.  The  white  often  forms 
transverse  lines  on  the  back,  which  unite  on  the 
sides,  thus  forming  the  semblance  of  a  chain.  Thp 
markings  are,  however,  extremely  variable;  and  in- 
dividuals are  found  entirely  black,  thickly  sprinkled 
with  regularly  oval  white  specks.  It  inhabits  the 
Southern  States,  but  is  sometimes  found  as  far 

north  as  New  Jersey The  coach- whip  snake  (C. 

filifomda)  is  a  very  long  and  slender  species,  rarely 
found,  and  only  in  the  more  southern  states. — 
The  water  snake  (C.  sipedon)  is  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  and  is  very  common  in  the 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  Its  usual  colour  is  brown 
on  the  back,  beneath  pale,  with  indistinct  dark 
spots;  but  the  markings  vary  exceedingly,  and  it  is 
often  found  transversely  banded  with  white.  This 
variation  has  given  rise  to  much  confusion  in  the 
books,  where  it  is  repeatedly  described  under  dit 
ferent  names.  The  body  is  thick  in  proportion, 
and  it  attains  large  dimensions,  sometimes  growing 
to  the  length  of  five  feet.  It  frequents  exclusively 
the  borders  of  streams,  and,  when  disturbed,  often 
takes  refuge  in  them,  and  conceals  itself  at  the  bot- 
tom—The striped  or  garter  snake  (C.  tirtalis)  is 
the  most  common  species  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  colour  is  brown  above,  with  black 
specks,  and  three  longitudinal  lines  of  greenish  yel- 
low.—The  collared  snake  (C.  Edwardaii);  a  small 
species,  of  a  dark  leaden  colour  on  the  back,  having 
a  whitish  band  disposed  across  the  back  of  the  head. 
It  is  found  under  the  bark  of  trees,  from  lat.  43<>  to 
South  Carolba.— C.  Anuenua  (Say);  a  still  smaller 
species,  with  a  remarkably  small  head ;  the  colour 
brownish  above,  and  reddish  beneath;  the  scales 
smooth.  It  is  found,  beneath  stones  and  logs,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  but  is  rare— C.  sep- 
temvittatus  (Say) ;  with  seven  longitudinal  blackish 
lines,  three  above,  and  four  beneath;  the  general 
colour,  brown  above,  and  yellowish  beneath;  a 
small  species,  inhabiting  the  Middle  and  Western 
States.— The  scarlet  snake  (C  coccinetu)^  beauti- 
fully  marked  with  scarlet,  black,  and  yellow,  in- 
habits the  Southern  States The  green  snake  (C. 

astivus) ;  a  small  species,  entirely  of  a  bright  green 
colour.  The  scales  are  carinated.  It  is  found  in 
the  Southern  States — C.  vemalis;  another  green 
snake,  resembling  the  former,  but   with   smooth 

scales,  inhabiting  the  Northern  and  Middle  States 

The  pine  snake  (C  melanoieucua);  one  of  the  larg- 
est  species,  attaining  the  length  of  eight  feet.  The 
colour  is  whitish,  with  large  blackish  spots.  It  is 
common  in  New  Jersey,  and  is  found  in  all  the  more 
southern  and  western  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  even  beyond  the  Mississippi.  It  is  of  a  gentle 
disposition,  and  is  sometimes  tamed  and  kept  about 
houses — The  chicken  snake,  or  house  snake  (C. 
ffuttatua),  is  a  beautiful  species.  The  body  is 
elongated,  somewhat  flattened  on  the  back,  with 
smooth  scales;  the  colour  whitish ;  a  row  of  Urge 
brownish  spots,  bordered  with  black,  upon  the 


back;  a  second  s(>rics  of  smaller  and  darker  ones  on 
each  side,  alternating  with  the  former;  beneath, 
with  small,  square,  black  specks.  The  abdominal 
plates  and  subcaudal  scales  are  very  numerous.  It 
attains  a  large  size,  and  inhabits  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  from  Canada  to  Florida,  as  also  the 
trans-Mississippi  region.  Although  it  is  pretty  con- 
stant in  its  markings,  no  one  of  the  snakes  has  been 
the  occasion  of  so  much  confusion  amoo^  systematic 
writers;  and  it  appears  repeatedly  in  the  books 
under  a  great  variety  of  specific  names.  The  glass 
snake  of  the  Southern  States  is  destitute  of  feet, 
and  pbssesses  nuiny  of  the  external  characters  of  a 
serpent ;  but  its  anatomical  structure  shows  it  to 
belong  to  the  fiunily  of  lizards.  It  is  excessively 
brittle,  and  is  broken  with  the  slightest  blow; 
which  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  the  name. 

SERPENT-EATER  (aerpentarius);  a  remark- 
able  South  African  bird,  belonging  to  the  rapaces, 
or  birds  of  prey,  but  differing  from  the  hawks  and 
owls  in  having  feet  incapable  of  grasping,  and  very 
long  legs.  Accordingly,  it  keeps  constantly  on  the 
ground,  in  sandy  and  open  places,  and  wages  con- 
tinual war  against  reptiles,  especially  serpents, 
which  it  pursues  on  foot.  It  runs  with  great  rar 
pidity.  In  every  respect  except  the  feet,  the  ana- 
tomical structure  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  eagle. 
When  this  bird  attacks  a  serpent,  it  covers  its  breast 
with  one  wing,  to  protect  itself  from  the  bite,  and 
with  the  other  strikes  violent  blows,  until  it  has 
stunned  its  prey.  It  then  breaks  the  cranium  with 
the  beak,  and  tears  the  reptile  in  pieces,  or,  if 
small,  swallows  it  entire.  The  serpent-eater  is 
easily  tamed,  and  is  often  kept  in  poultry-yards  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  lizards,  snakes,  rats,  &c  It 
soon  becomes  habituated  to  the  poultry;  but  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  leave  it  fiisting  too  long,  for 
on  such  occasions  it  does  not  scruple  to  satisfy  its 
hunger  with  the  young  chickens.  The  wild  bird 
is  very  shy,  and  difficult  of  approach.  This  bird  is 
sometimes  called  the  secretary^  from  some  long 
feathers  on  the  back  of  the  head,  in  allusion  to  the 
custom  of  placing  pens  behind  the  ear. 

SERPENTINE;  an  abundant  mineral,  which 
almost  invariably  occurs  destitute  of  a  regular  crys- 
talline form.  A  few  instances  of  crystaUzed  ser- 
pentine, however,  have  been  observed,  and  the 
form  appears  to  be  a  right  rectangular  prism.  The 
massive  varieties  have  a  granular,  or  impalpable* 
composition,  and  present  red,  brown,  black,  yellow, 
and  gray  colours,  in  veined,  spotted,  and  other  de- 
lineations. Fracture  flat,  conchoidal,  or  uneven; 
surface  almost  dull;  lustre  resinous,  indistinct; 
streak  white,  acquires  some  lustre;  translucent  to 
opaque;  sectile;  hardness  about  that  of  calcareous  * 
spar;  specific  gravity  2*5.  Serpentine  is  generally 
divided  into  two  sub-species,  the  common  and  precious 
serpentine,  the  former  of  which  consists  of  those 
varieties  which  are  destitute  of  handsome  colours, 
while  the  latter  includes  all  such  as,  from  the  in- 
tensity and  arrangement  of  their  hues,  are  suited 
to  purposes  of  ornament.  Serpentine  hardens  on 
being  exposed  to  the  fire,  and  melts  only  (with 
great  difficulty)  on  the  edges.  According  to  John, 
it  consists  of 
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Serpentine  forms  mountain  masses,  and  beds  in 
priiuitive  rocks,  and  frequently  contains  crystals, 
irralns,  or  compound  nodules  of  various  other  species. 
Precious  serpentine,  in  particular,  is  often  mixed 
with  granular  limestone.  It  is  met  with  in  most 
European  countries.  Serpentine  is  turned,  on  the 
lathe,  into  vases,  and  also  worked  into  different 
ornaments. 

SERRA  DA  ESTRELHA  {Afons  Herminius); 
a  lofty  range  of  granite  mountains  in  Portugal,  a 
continuation  of  the  Spanish  chain  of  Guadarranui, 
extending  into  the  province  of  Beira.  Its  highest 
summit  (the  Cantaro  Delgado)  is  8000  feet  high, 
and  is  covered  with  snow  from  October  to  June. 
The  ridge  contains  some  remarkable  lakes,  part  of 
which  are  tepid.  The  mountain  streams  Condieira 
and  Unhaes  form  fine  cascades  over  the  rocks.  The 
scenery  around  is  highly  picturesque. 
SERRE,  COUNT  DE.  See  De  Serre, 
SERTORIUS,  QuiNTUS,  a  distinguished  Roman 
^nend,  was  bom  at  Nursia,  in  Italy,  and  at  an 
early  age  served  with  reputation  under  Marius, 
against  the  Cimbri,  and  in  Spain.  As  questor,  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  he  led  a  body  of  troops  to  the  aid 
of  his  native  country  in  the  Social  war  (A.  IT.  663), 
and  lost  an  eye  in  the  war,  in  which  he  foUght  with 
his  usual  bravery.  In  the  quarrel  of  Marius  and 
Sylla,  Sertorius  at  first  took  no  part;  but,  in  con- 
!»equence  of  Sylla's  opposition  to  his  election  as 
consul,  he  joined  the  party  of  Cinna,  and  thus  be- 
came connected,  contrary  to  his  intention,  with 
^farius.  After  the  death  of  IVfarius  and  Cinna, 
Sylla  again  acquired  the  ascendency,  and  Sertorius 
was  proscribed,  and  fled  to  Spain.  Here  his  talents 
found  a  wide  sphere  of  action.  He  endeavoured  to 
gain  the  affections  of  the  Spaniards,  and  to  organize 
a  force  capable  of  resisting  Sylla,  who  had  sent  a 
krge  army  for  the  subjugation  of  Spain.  The 
means  of  Sertorius  were  unequal  to  the  conflict, 
and  he  embarked  at  New  Carthage,  passed  into 
Africa,  and  took  part  in  a  war  between  the  king  of 
Mauritania  and  his  subjects,  on  the  side  of  the 
latter.  Having  gained  several  victories,  and  liber- 
ated the  Mauritanians,  he  was  requested  by  the  Lusi- 
tanians,  who  were  threatened  with  war  by  the 
Roman  general  Annius,  to  take  comnumd  of  their 
forces.  Sertorius  eagerly  seized  this  opportunity 
of  encountering  Sylla.  Invested  with  unlimited 
powers,  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  Lusitanians, 
who  placed  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  him. 
Opposed  to  much  superior  forces,  he  displayed  the 
talents  of  a  skilful  general,  fatiguing  the  enemy  by 
hasty  marches,  harassing  them  by  ambuscades,  at- 
tacking them  in  defiles,  and  avoiding  a  general  en- 
^j^jM^ement  where  he  was  not  sure  of  the  victory. 
With  8000  men,  he  was  thus  enabled  to  resist  four 
Roman  generab,  at  the  head  of  120,000  foot  sol- 
diers  and  6000  cavalry,  and  to  hold  nearly  all  Spain 
agai  nst  them.  Even  Marcellus,  whom  Sylla  finally 
sent  against  him,  and  constantly  reinforced  with 
new  troops,  could  effect  nothing,  and  suffered 
several  severe  defeats.  The  youthful  Pompey  (q. 
V.)  who,  after  the  death  of  Sylla,  led  an  army  into 
S  pain,  and  acted  in  concert  with  Marcellus,  met 
with  no  better  success.  Yet  Sertorius,  from  love 
of  his  country,  would  have  consented  to  submit, 
had  the  proscription  against  him  been  revoked. 
His  fame  even  reached  Mithridates,  who  offered 
him  3000  talents  and  forty  ships  of  war,  on  condi- 
tion of  his  forming  an  alliance  with  him.  Sertor- 
iuF,  who  fought  with  reluctance  against  Rome,  and 
was  unwilling  to  see  the  republic  humbled  or  en- 


feebled,  accepted  the  offer,  on  Mithridates  consent- 
ing to  restrict  himself  to  the  recovery  of  Bithynia 
and  Cappadocia.  He  accordingly  received  the  sum 
agreed  upon,  and  was  making  preparations  for  push- 
ing the  war  with  greater  vigour,  when  he  perished 
by  the  treachery  of  his  friends.  Perpenna,  who  had 
formed  a  conspiracy  against  him,  assassinated  him 
at  a  feast,  A.  IJ.  682.  Thus  was  Rome  delivered 
from  a  formidable  enemy,  who  equalled  the  greatest 
heroes  of  antiquity  in  military  talents,  while  he  sur- 
passed most  of  them  in  the  virtues  of  his  character. 

SERUM.     See  Blood. 

SERVANT.     See  Master  and  Servant. 

SERVETUS,  Michael,  a  learned  Spaniard, 
memorable  as  a  victim  of  religious  intolerance,  was 
born  in  1509,  at  Villa  Nueva,  in  Arragon.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  notary,  who  sent  him  to  Toulouse  for 
the  study  of  the  civil  law.  Excited  by  the  discus- 
sions of  the  Reformers  in  that  city,  he  printed  a  tract 
in  disparagement  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  entitled  De  Trinitatis  Erroribus  (1531), 
which  production  was  followed  the  next  year  by 
his  Dialogontm  de  Trinitate  Lihri  duo.  His  cir- 
cumstances being  depressed,  he  engaged  for  some 
time  with  the  Frelons,  booksellers  of  Lyons,  as 
corrector  of  the  press.  He  then  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  studied  physic.  He  graduated  at  Paris, 
but  quarrelled  with  the  faculty,  and  repaired  to 
Charlieu,  near  Lyons,  where  he  practised  three 
years,  whence,  at  the  instance  of  the  archbishop 
of  Vienne,  he  rempved  to  the  latter  city.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  was  in  constant  correspondence 
with  Calvin,  with  whom  he  discussed  points  of 
controversy,  consulting  him  in  respect  to  his  writ- 
ings and  Arian  notions.  Of  this  confidence  Calvin 
subsequently  made  a  base  use,  by  producing  his  let- 
ters and  manuscripts  as  matters  of  accusation  against 
him.  In  1553,  Servetus  published  his  matured 
theological  system,  without  his  name,  under  the 
title  of  Ckristianimd  Restitutio;  but  Calvin  took 
care  that  the  magistrates  of  Vienne  should  be  duly 
informed  of  it,  and  Servetus  was  committed  to  pri- 
son, whence  he  contrived  to  escape,  and  thereby 
avoided  that  fate  from  Catholic  hands  which  he 
was  soon  after  to  suffer  from  those  of  the  reformers. 
Purposing  to  proceed  to  Naples,  he  imprudently 
took  his  way  through  Geneva,  where  Calvin  in- 
duced the  magistrates  to  arrest  him  on  a  charge  of 
blasphemy  and  heresy,  advanced  against  him  by  a 
person  who  had  been  a  servant  in  Calvin's  famUy. 
In  order  to  ensure  his  condemnation,  his  various 
writings  were  sifted  for  accusations;  and,  as  a 
proof  of  the  malignity  and  injustice  which  he  en- 
countered, it  may  be  mentioned  that  one  of  the 
charges  was  extracted  from  his  edition  of  Ptolemy's 
Geography,  in  which  he  asserted  that  Judea  had 
been  falsely  extolled  for  its  beauty  and  fertility, 
modem  travellers  having  found  it  both  sterile  and 
unsightly.  The  magistrates  of  Geneva  were,  how- 
ever, aware  that  many  eyes  were  on  them,  in  res- 
pect to  this  extraordinary  treatment  of  a  person 
who  was  neither  a  subject  nor  a  resident,  but,  pro- 
perly speaking,  a  traveller  kidnapped  in  his  passage. 
They  thought  proper,  therefore,  to  consult  the 
magistrates  of  all  the  Protestant  Swiss  cantons, 
who  referring  the  matter  to  their  divines,  the  latter 
unanimously  declared  for  his  punishment.  As  he 
refused  to  retract  his  opinions,  fberefore,  he  was 
condemned  to  the  flames,  which  sentence  was 
carried  into  execution  the  27th  of  October,  1553,  ui 
the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Servetus  is  num- 
bered among  the  anatomists  who  made  the  nearest 
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approach  to  tlie  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the 
hlood,  as  appears  from  a  passage  in  his  De  BestUu- 
tione  ChrittianiMmi.  The  life  of  Servetus  has  been 
written  in  Latin  by  Mosheim  (Helmstadt,  1728). 

SERVIA  (Turkish,  Serf-Vilajeti) ;  a  province 
of  European  Turkey,  bordering  on  Walachia,  Bul- 
garia, Macedonia,  Albania,  Bosnia  and  Hungary, 
from  which  last  it  is  divided  by  the  Danube.  It 
contains  19,500,  or,  according  to  some,  21,200 
square  miles,  and  960,000  inhabitants.  This  thin 
population  is  owing,  partly  to  the  desolating  wars 
to  which  the  country  has  been  exposed  for  centu- 
ries, but  principally  to  the  oppression  of  the  Turk- 
ish government.  Servia  contains  immense  forests ; 
but  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  cattle  are  raised  in 
large  numbers.  Agriculture  and  commerce  are  in 
a  very  low  condition.  There  are  no  manufactures 
except  some  of  cotton.  The  country  forms  a  part 
of  Rumili,  and  is  subject  to  a  pacha,  who  resides 
at  Belgrade,  the  capital.  Besides  Belgrade,  Semen- 
dra  and  Nissa  are  the  most  important  cities.  In 
the  fortified  village  of  Passarowitz,  July  21,  1718,  a 
peace  was  concluded  between  Austria  and  the  Porte, 
very  advantageous  to  the  former.  On  the  plains  of 
Cossova  or  the  Amselfeld,  on  the  borders  of  Bos- 
nia,  the  Turkish  sultan  Amurath  I.,  in  1389,  de- 
feated the  Servians;  and,  Oct.  19,  1447,  in  the 
same  place,  Amurath  II.  triumphed  over  the  Hun- 
garian  and  allied  forces  under  John  Hunniades,  and 
was  stabbed  in  his  tent  by  Milosch  Kobilitschk,  a 
Servian.  Servia  is  a  part  of  ancient  Iliyria,  which 
the  Romans  reduced  under  their  dominion.  The 
proper  name  of  the  province  was  Moesia.  Belgrade 
(Taurunum)  belonged  to  Lower  Pannonia.  About 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  Sclavonic  tribes 
overspread  all  these  regions.  One  of  those  tribes, 
the  Servii  (Serbi),  a  branch  of  the  Sarmatians,  to 
which  the  emperor  Heraclius  had  previously  as- 
signed a  portion  of  Macedonia,  expelled  or  subdued 
the  aborigines,  the  Illyrians,  and  kept  possession  of 
their  country.  From  them  it  derived  the  name  of 
Servia,  which  at  that  time  included  Bosnia. 

The  Servians  were  almost  incessantly  involved 
in  quarrels  mth  the  Greek  emperors,  Hungary,  and 
the  republic  of  Venice,  and,  notwithstanding  their 
valour,  were  generally  worsted.  After  they  had 
been  under  the  dominion  of  the  Greek  emperors 
for  many  years,  though  governed  immediately  by 
their  own  princes,  they  formed  an  alliance,  in  1 150, 
with  Hungary,  to  oppose  the  emperor  Manuel  Com- 
nenus.  Manuel  defeated  them  in  1151.  A  second 
attempt  to  make  themselves  independent  was  equally 
unsuccessful.  Isaac  Angelus,  the  Greek  general, 
afterwards  emperor,  defeated  them,  in  1 193,  on  the 
Morava.  In  the  ninth  century,  Budimir,  tiie  first 
Christian  prince,  divided  the  country  into  several 
provinces.  One  of  them,  Bosnia,  afterwards  with- 
drew from  the  general  government,  and  eventually 
came  into  subjection  to  Hungary,  though  it  retained 
its  own  rulers.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  Milatin  tJrosch,  king  of  Servia,  was  com- 
pelled by  Charles  I.,  king  of  Hungary,  to  cede  a 
part  of  his  territory.  King  Stephen  Duschan  (who 
reigned  from  1336)  made  many  successful  expedi- 
tions against  the  Greek  emperors,  and  subdued 
some  of  the  neighbouring  provinces.  He  assumed 
the  title  of  emperor,  and  distributed  the  empire  of 
Servia  into  several  governments;  but  he  thus  pre- 
pared the  way  for  its  fiill  and  subsequent  dissolu- 
tion.  During  his  reign,  Amurath  L,  the  Turkish 
sultan,  as  alK>ve  related,  defeated  the  Servians, 
June  15,  1389,  on  the  Amselfeld.    Bajazet,  Amu- 


rath*s  successor,  divided  Servia  between  Stephen, 
son  of  Lazar,  the  last  ruler,  and  his  son-in-law, 
Wuk  Brankouitsch.  Both  were  compelled  to  pay 
tribute  to  him.  Servia  now  became  the  chief 
theatre  of  the  unhappy  wars  between  the  kings  of 
Hungary  and  the  Porte.  After  the  battle  on  tbe 
Amselfeld  in  1447,  in  which  Amurath  II.  conquered 
the  Hungarians  under  Hunniades,  Servia  was  com- 
pletely subdued  by  the  Turks.  The  successes  of 
Eugene,  indeed,  procured  for  Austria,  at  the  peace 
of  Passarowitz,  in  1718,  the  largest  part  of  Servia, 
that  is,  the  northern  part,  wiUi  the  capital,  Bel- 
grade. But  by  the  peace  of  Belgrade,  in  1739, 
Austria  again  lost  all  this  territory,  and  it  wa^ 
transferred  to  Turkey.  The  barbarity  of  tbe 
Turkish  governors  and  the  arrogance  o^  the  janiza- 
ries led  to  an  insurrection  in  1801.  George  Petro- 
witsch,  a  man  of  courage,  known  by  the  name  of 
Czemy  George,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
malcontents,  and  fought,  for  eleven  years,  with  the 
greatest  ardour.  The  Servians  received  assistance 
secretly  from  the  Russians,  and  their  army  was  at 
length  increased  to  30,000  men.  Czemy  George, 
taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  Turkey,  de- 
manded that  Servia,  like  Moldavia  and  Walachia, 
should  be  elevated  to  a  principality,  under  a  Greek 
hospodar.  The  demand  was  rejected.  After  tbe 
Servians  had  gained  some  successes  over  the  Turks, 
Russia  declared  in  their  favour,  and  a  Russian  army 
marched  into  Moldavia  to  their  aid.  Supplied  by 
the  Russians  with  warlike  stores,  particularly  with 
cannon  and  engineers,  Czemy  took  Belgrade,  in 
December,  1806,  and,  some  time  after,  Shabacz 
and  Nissa.  The  Servian  army  was  now  increased 
to  80,000  men.  The  Turks,  occupied  with  other 
troubles  in  the  interior  of  their  country,  and  repeat- 
edly  defeated  by  the  Servians  and  Rusaans,  at 
length  proposed  an  armistice,  which  yn»  concluded, 
July  8,  1808,  at  Slobosje,  at  the  Servian  head- 
quarters. Czemy  George,  with  the  other  chiefs  of 
his  nation,  now  prepared  a  constitution  for  Servia, 
under  the  protection  of  Russia.  Having  been  be- 
fore appointed  chief  mler  by  the  people,  he  wa« 
formally  declared  prince  of  Servia,  and  recognis^Hl 
by  the  Russian  emperor,  who,  at  tbe  same  time, 
made  him  lieutenant-general  of  the  Russian  army, 
and  knight  of  the  order  of  Alexander  Newi^ky. 
When  the  war  broke  out  again,  in  March,  1809, 
between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  Czemy  George, 
with  his  Servian  troops,  took  part  in  it,  and  es- 
sentially aided  the  Russian  arms.  But  the  invasion 
of  Russia  by  the  French,  in  1812,  put  a  sudden 
end  to  the  war,  and  led  to  the  peace  concluded  at 
Bucharest,  May  28,  1812,  between  Russia  and  the 
Porte.  It  was  agreed,  in  the  conditions  of  the 
peace,  that  the  Porte  should  treat  the  Servians 
with  kindness,  and  grant  them  a  fiill  amnesty.  The 
fortresses  erected  by  them  in  their  country  during 
the  late  war,  were  to  be  demolished,  and  the  re- 
mainder to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
The  administration  of  its  intemal  afiUrs  was  com- 
mitted  to  the  nation.  The  Servians  were  to  enjoy 
the  same  advantages  with  the  Turkish  subjects  in 
the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  and  in  other  coun- 
tries. At  the  end  of  July,  1 8 1 2,  the  Russian  troops 
left  Servia.  Many  of  the  Servian  chieftains,  who 
were  most  devoted  to  their  cause,  accompanied 
them.  The  war  between  Servia  and  the  Porte 
began  anew  in  July,  1813,  and  was  prosecuted  with 
much  bitterness,  and  with  various  success.  After 
it  had  continued  nearly  four  months,  the  Turk» 
prevailed.     Czemy  George  and  his  adherents  ficd 
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i4>  the  neighbouring  states.  The  conquerors  treated 
those  who  remained  with  the  greatest  cruelty. 
The  country  was  made  a  desert.  Finally,  under 
the  conduct  of  Milosch,  the  Servians  concluded  the 
treaty  of  December  15,  1815,  which  made  them 
not  so  much  the  subjects  as  the  dependants  of  the 
Porte.  The  attempt  of  Czemy  George,  in  July, 
1817,  to  kindle  a  new  war,  cost  him  his  Ufe.  Till 
1820,  negotiations  with  the  Servians  were  con- 
tinued  in  Constantinople.  They  demanded  that 
no  Turk  should  possess  property  in  Servia  without 
the  walls  of  Belgrade.  It  was  granted.  From 
that  time  the  country  has  been  governed  by  a 
senate,  which  consists  of  a  president,  Biilosch,  who 
was  made  prince  in  1817,  and  four  members  or  Ser- 
rian  representatives.  The  senate  holds  its  sessions 
at  Semendra,  a  fortified  city  on  the  Danube,  con- 
taining 8000  inhabitants  and  an  archbishop;  also 
the  residence  of  the  hospodar  Milosch  Obreno- 
witsch,  formerly  a  general  under  Czemy  George. 
The  Servians  have  their  own  judges  and  local  ma- 
gistrates, and  have  an  agent  constantly  at  the 
Porte.  They  pay  to  the  Porte  only  the  kharadsk, 
which  amounts  to  one  ducat  for  every  father  of  a 
family,  and  one  piaster  for  every  other  member. 
No  Servian  is  permitted  to  reside  permanently  in 
Turkey,  and  no  Turk  in  Servia.  Belgrade  and  all 
the  Turkish  fortresses  in  Servia  are  occupied  by 
Turkish  troops.  In  case  of  a  war  between  the 
Porte  and  any  foreign  power,  the  Servians  are  to 
Aimish  12,000  men.  The  orders  of  the  vizier, 
who  remains  with  the  Turkish  garrison  in  Belgrade, 
are  committed  for  execution  to  prince  Milosch. 
This  ruler,  in  1825,  put  down,  with  an  iron  hand, 
a  rebellion  excited  by  his  own  severitv,  and  was 
rewarded  for  it  with  the  high  office  of  hospodar. 
In  the  war  of  Russia  with  the  Porte  in  1828,  the 
Servians  were  ready  to  rise  in  support  of  Russia. 
— See  Ranke's  Serbische  Revolution  (Hamburg, 
1829). 

Servian  Language  and  Literature.  The  Servian 
language,  generally  called  the  Illyrianf  is  a  Scla- 
Tonic  dialect,  and,  among  all  the  southern  Sclavonic 
Idioms,  the  most  powerful.  It  is  spoken  by  five 
millions'  of  people,  from  the  Culpa  to  the  Timeck. 
The  Sclavonic  dialect,  spoken  in  Bulgaria  and  Bos- 
nia, differs  little  from  the  Servian.  Recently  the 
Servian  has  been  more  cultivated.  In  1814,  Wuk 
Stephanowitsch  published,  in  Vienna,  a  Servian 
grammar  (translated  into  German,  with  a  preface 
by  J.  Grimm,  and  remarks  by  Vater,  Berlin,  1824). 
In  1819,  he  published  his  Dictionary  of  the  Servian 
Language,  with  German  and  Latin  Definitions, 
containing  above  30,000  words  in  common  use.  In 
the  Servian  poetry,  the  excellence  of  which  Gothe 
and  Grimm  have  acknowledged,  a  Sclavonic  charac- 
ter of  rude  energy  is  united  with  an  Oriental 
warmth.  In  1823,  Wuk  Stephanowitsch  published 
three  volumes  of  Servian  poetry,  at  Leipsic,  which 
have  been  translated  into  German.  Some  of  the 
songs  are  uncommonly  fine.  In  1826,  he  published 
Danitza  (i.  e.  Morning  Star),  an  annual  for  ladies, 
in  Servian.  The  most  recent  publications  in  Ser- 
vian literature  are  Simeon  Milutinowitsch's  Ser- 
hianka,  a  series  of  Servian  heroic  songs,  which 
celebrate  the  insurrection  of  Servia,  of  which  he 
was  an  eye-witness  (4  vols.,  12mo.,  Leipsic,  1827), 
and  two  Servian  translations  of  Horace's  Arspoetica 
(Vienna,  1827),  in  hexameters,  and  in  the  heroic 
measure  of  the  Servians.  Both  are  by  Johannes 
Hadsitsch  (under  the  name  of  Milosch  Swetitsch). 
The  Servian  prose  has  produced  little  besides  thet- 


logical  and  religious  works.  In  fact,  the  literary 
dialect  is  not  yet  settled :  the  Servian  scholars  are 
not  agreed  whether  the  artificial  book  language, 
formed  after  the  ecclesiastical  Servian,  and  which 
has  been  in  use  for  almost  four  centuries,  or  the 
common  dialect  of  the  country,  shall  become  the 
language  of  literature.  In  the  former  Raitsch  has 
written  his  History  of  various  Sclavonic  Tribes 
(Vienna,  1792,  4  vols.). — See  Bo  wring's  Servian 
Popular  Poetry  (London,  1827). 

SERVICE  TREE  (aorbus) ;  a  pretty  large  Euro- 
pean tree,  closely  allied  to  the  apple  and  pear,  but 
easily  distinguishable  by  its  pinnated  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  numerous,  disposed  in  corymbs  at  the 
extremities  of  the  branches,  and  are  succeeded 
by  very  small,  rounded  or  pear-shaped  fruit. 
This  fruit  is  excessively  austere  and  astringent 
before  perfect  maturity,  is  little  esteemed,  and  diffi- 
cult of  digestion,  but,  notwithstanding,  is  some- 
times eaten  when  in  a  state  of  incipient  decay. 
The  tree  attains  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet, 
but  the  growth  is  exceedingly  alow,  the  trunk 
hardly  acquiring  the  diameter  of  a  foot  in  a  cen- 
tury. The  wood  is  very  hard,  compact,  solid,  fine- 
grained, and  susceptible  of  a  brilliant  polish.  It  is 
in  great  request  among  turners  and  cabinet-makers, 
and  is  very  dear,  especially  the  larger  pieces.  The 
service  tree  grows  wild  in  most  parts  of  Europe, 
and  is,  besides,  occasionally  cultivated. — The  moun- 
tain ash  is  a  second  species  of  sorbus,  often  culti- 
vated as  an  ornamental  plant.  It  does  not  exceed 
the  height  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet,  aiid  is 
found  wild  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  In  the  north- 
em  parts  of  the  United  States,  there  is  a  species 
of  sorbus  (iS.  Americana)  closely  resembling  the 
mountain  ash,  and  also  frequently  cultivated  in 
European  gardens.  It  is  found  wild  as  far  south  as 
lat.  43^,  and  is  frequent  in  Canada.  Another  species 
(iS.  ndcrocarpa)  inhabits  the  range  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains. 

SERVILE,  a  Spanish  word  of  the  same  meaning 
with  the  English  servile,  was  the  name  given  to  the 
opponents  of  the  liberal  changes,  contemplated  by 
the  cortes,  from  their  first  session  in  1808.  In 
1823,  when  the  French  put  down  the  liberals,  the 
apostolical  party  (so  called)  obtained  the  ascendency, 
which  under  the  present  queen  they  have  lost. 

SERVILE  ARTS.     See  Arts, 

SERVING  is  the  winding  any  thing  round  a  rope 
to  prevent  it  from  being  rubbed ;  the  materials  used 
for  this  purpose,  which  are  called  service,  are  gen- 
erally spun-yarn,  small  lines,  sennit,  or  ropes,  some- 
times leather,  old  canvass,  &c. 

SERVITES,OR  SERVANTS  OF  THE  HOLY 
VIRGIN;  a  religious  order,  founded  at  Florence 
in  1233,  which  became  numerous,  particularly  in 
Germany  and  Italy  and  received  the  privileges  of 
the  mendicant  orders,  but  never  had  much  influence 
in  the  church.  (See  OrdersJteUgious.)  The  monks 
were  also  called  Brethren  of  the  Ave  Maria,  be- 
cause they  always  began  their  conversation  with 
the  words  of  the  angelic  greeting,  and  Brethren  of 
the  passion  of  Christ.  They  follow  the  rule  of  St 
Augustine,  and  wear  a  black  dress.  Their  general 
has  the  fifth  place  among  those  of  the  mendicant 
orders  at  Rome.  They  have,  in  recent  times,  lost 
much  of  their  consideration.  Paul  Sarpi  and  Fer- 
rarius  belonged  to  this  order. 

SERVITUDE  (servitus),  in  the  dvil  law,  is  the 
right  to  the  use  of  a  thing,  without  property  in  the 
same,  for  all  or  for  some  particular  purposes.  This 
right,  by  the  Roman  law,  was  not  confined  to  any 
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particular  kind  of  property,  but  could  either  be 
limited  to  a  particular  person  (^servitiu  peraonalU), 
or  60  connected  with  real  property  {prctdium  dom-' 
inans),  that  the  owner  of  the  same,  whoever  he 
might  be,  could  exercise  his  right  upon  the  estate 
subjected  to  the  servitude  (^pradium  tervieng). 
The  servitude  consisted  either  in  a  right  to  do  some 
art,  as  to  gather  fruit  from  the  estate,  &c.  {servitus 
ajfirmativa),  or  to  prevent  the  owner  of  the  pro- 
perty from  doing  certain  acts,  as  building  walls  be- 
yond a  certain  height,  blocking  up  a  window,  &c. 
{servitw  negativd).  The  owner  of  a  property  to 
which  a  servitude  was  attached,  could  not,  by  the 
Roman  law,  be  obliged  to  perform  any  act  himself 
{servUus  infacUndo  coruistere  nequU) :  but  this  rule 
is  not  adhered  to,  in  modern  times,  in  those  coun- 
tries  where  the  dvil  law  prevails.  Personal  servi- 
tudes consist  either  in  the  full  use  of  the  property, 
and  its  products  (uau  fructus),  or  in  a  limited  use 
(itfus)  of  the  same  (as,  for  instance,  merely  free 
occupancy — habUatio) .  T  he  usufruct  was  originally 
allowed  only  in  regard  to  those  things  which  were 
not  consumed  in  the  use,  but  was  eiterwards  ex- 
tended to  such  things  as  were  consumed  by  use, 
but  could  be  replaced  by  articles  similar  in  number 
and  qi.ality  (quasi  usua  fructus).  Servitudes  con- 
nected with  real  estate  (servitutetprctdiorumY  which 
were  divided  into  servitudes  on  tenements  (pradiO' 
rum  urbanorum),  and  servitudes  on  land  (pradiorum 
rusticorum)f  were,  by  the  old  Roman  law,  required 
to  be  attached  to  a  permanent  cause  (caiwom  perpC' 
tuam),  and  to  be  designed  for  the  preservation  of 
some  actual  advantage.  They  could  not,  therefore, 
by  the  Roman  law,  be  limited  by  conditions,  or  for 
a  term  of  time,  but  were  inseparable  from  the  pro- 
perty, and  indivisible.  Servitudes  being  burdens 
upon  an  estate,  the  usufructuary  must  respect  the 
rights  of  the  owner  of  the  same,  and  use  his  own 
rights  civiliteTt  that  is,  with  as  little  injury  to  the 
former  as  possible. 

SERVIUS  TULLIUS,  the  sixth  king  of  Rome, 
was  the  son  of  a  slave,  given  by  Tarquin  to  Tana- 
quil,  his  wife.  Toung  Servius  was  educated  in  the 
palace  of  the  monarch,  and  raised  himself  to  so  much 
consequence,  that  Tarquin  gave  him  his  daughter 
in  marriage.  Senrius  became  the  favourite  of  the 
people  and  the  darling  of  the  soldiers,  and  was  raised 
to  the  throne,  on  the  death  of  his  father-in-Uw. 
He  defeated  the  Veientes  and  the  Tuscans,  estab- 
lished the  census,  beautified  the  city,  and  enlarged 
its  boundaries  by  taking  within  its  walls  the  hills 
Quirinalis,  Viminalis,  and  Esquilinus.  He  also  di- 
vided the  Roman  people  into  tribes,  and  built  several 
temples.  Servius  married  his  two  daughters  to  the 
grandsons  of  his  father-in-law;  the  elder  to  Tar- 
quin,  and  the  younger  to  Aruns.  The  wife  of 
Anins  murdered  her  own  husband,  to  unite  herself 
to  Tarquin,  who  had  likewise  assassinated  his  wife. 
Servius  was  murdered  by  his  own  son-in-law,  and 
his  daughter  Tullia  ordered  her  chariot  to  be  driven 
over  the  mangled  body  of  her  father  (533  B.  C). 
Such  is  the  history  of  Servius,  as  commonly  related. 
But  see  Niebuhr's  Roman  Histoty  (3d  ed.,  1628), 
in  the  chapters  On  the  Legend  of  Tarquinius  Pris- 
cus  and  Servius  Tullius,  and  Critical  Examination 
of  the  History  of  Tarquin  and  Servius. 

SBRVUS  SERVORUM  (aervant  of  servants); 
the  title  which  the  popes  give  themselves. 

SE3AMUM  ORIENT  ALE;  a  plant,  known 
from  a  vcrv  ancient  period,  and  very  interesting  on 
account  of  the  economical  purposes  to  which  it  is 
ujipUed.     It  was  originally  brought  from  India,  and 


is  said  to  grow  wild  in  Ceylon,  and  along  the  coast 
of  Makbar.  It  is  called  semsem  in  Egypt  and 
other  parts  of  the  East,  where  it  is  cultivated  ex- 
tensively on  account  of  the  seeds,  and  an  oil  which 
they  yield,  not  unlike  or  inferior  to  the  oil  of  al- 
monds. This  plant  was  introduced  into  Carolina, 
from  Africa,  by  the  negroes,  and  succeeds  there 
perfectly.  It  is  called  bene  or  601119.  The  oil 
will  keep  many  years,  does  not  acquire  any  rancid 
smell  or  taste,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  two  years 
becomes  quite  mild,  and  is  a  good  substitute  for 
olive  oil.  The  negroes  use  the  seeds  as  an  aliment. 
The  sesamum  was  introduced  into  Jamaica  by  the 
Jews,  and  is  now  cultivated  in  most  parts  of  the 
island.  It  is  called  vanglo  or  oil  plant:  and  the 
seeds  are  frequently  used  in  broths  by  many  of  the 
Europeans,  but  the  Jews  make  them  chiefly  into 
cakes.  In  Japan,  China,  and  Cochin-China,  where 
they  have  no  butter,  they  use  the  oil  for  frying  fish, 
and  in  dressing  other  dishes,  as  a  varnish,  and, 
medicinally,  as  a  resolvent  and  emollient.  Pliny 
speaks  of  this  oil  as  equally  good  to  eat  and  butn. 
Nine  pounda  of  the  seed  yield  upwards  of  two 
pounds  of  oil.  The  plant  grows  to  the  height  of 
two  feet  or  more;  the  stem  is  upright,  herbaceous, 
hairy,  and  almost  cylindrical;  the  leaves  are  oval 
oblong,  the  inferior  ones  opposite,  with  long  leaf- 
stalks, entire,  or  with  some  very  distant  teeth ;  the 
superior,  much  narrower,  entire,  acuminate,  almost 
alternate,  and  nearly  sessile:  the  flowers  are  soli- 
tary, axillary,  and  the  corolla  is  white,  and  resem- 
bles, in  form,  that  of  the  foxglove. — S.  iuditmm  is 
pother  species,  cultivated  in  Egypt,  and  used  for 
the  same  purposes  as  the  preceding. 

SESOSTRIS;  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  by  some 
has  been  deemed  the  Shishak  of  Scripture,  but 
whom  Champollion  has  shown  to  be  a  different  per- 
son. He  is  called  Sethos,  and  Sethosis,  and  his 
royal  name  is  Ramses,  or  Rameset.  He  reigned  in 
the  fifteenth  century  B.  C.  Sesostris  was  a  great 
conqueror,  who  overran  Asia,  and  is  said  to  have 
erected  magnificent  temples  in  all  the  cities  of  his 
empire,  to  have  built  a  great  wall  on  the  eastein 
boundairy  of  Egypt,  and  to  have  dug  a  number  of 
canals  from  the  Nile,  for  the  purposes  of  commerce 
and  irrigation. 

SESSILE;  a  botanical  term,  signifying  without 
footstalks 

SESSION,  Court  of,  in  Scotland,  the  highest 
civil  judicatory  in  the  kingdom.  See  Scotland,  di- 
vision Jurisprudence. 

SESSIONS.  'For  the  quarter  sessions,  seeCourU. 

SESTERTIUM.     See  Sestertius. 

SESTERTIUS;  an  ancient  Roman  silver  coin, 
worth  two  and  a  half  asses  (hence  the  name  sesqui- 
tertius,  the  third  half).  (See  As.)  In  stcriing 
money,  the  sestertius  was  about  one  penny  and  a 
quarter;  but  it  was  not  at  all  periods  precisely  the 
same.  The  neuter  form,  settertium,  denotes  a 
much  larger  amount.  It  generally  appears  in  the 
plural,  and  signifies  not  a  real  coin,  but  a  sum  of 
1000  sestertii.  If  the  sum  amounts  to  1,000,0tk> 
or  more,  a  numeral  in  ies  is  connected  with  setter- 
tium  (e.  ^.  quadragies  sestertium  is  four  millions  uf 
sestertii,  1.  e.  quadragies  centena  millia  sestertiortit» 
nummorum).  Sometimes  the  numeral  adverb  is  need 
alone,  and  decies  ei  dedit  signifies  decies  seaUrtinm, 
i.  e.  decies  centena  millia  sestertiorum,  or  a  million. 
The  setttrtius  was  generally  expressed  by  the  let- 
ters  L.  L.  S.  (i.  e.  Uhra  Ubra  Bends);  and  these 
letters  were  contracted  into  H.  S.  In  common 
life,  it  was  generally  called  mtmmus  only.     (For  the 
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manner  in  which  the  Romans  expressed  numerical 
Tttlnes,  (see  Notation,)  A3  a  weight,  a  sestertius 
amounted  to  ahout  fifteen  and  three  fourths  French 
grains  (about  12*91  grains  Troy). 

SESTET  TO ;  a  musical  piece  for  six  indepen- 
dent voices,  whether  instrumental  or  vocal.  The 
former  is  particularly  used  for  wind  instruments, 
•and  often  employed  for  serenades  or  nottumi.  Mos- 
cheles,  Beethoven  and  others  have  composed  ses- 
tettoa  for  wind  and  stringed  instruments.  Vocal 
sestettot  are  used  in  operas;  and  that  of  Mozart,  in 
the  second  act  of  Don  Juan,  is  celebrated. 

8ESTINA;  a  lyric  form  of  versification,  which 
eompriaes  six  strophes  of  six  lines,  and  one  of  three 
lines.  The  verse  is  generally  the  iambic  of  five 
feet.  The  characteristic  of  the  sestina  is,  that  in 
eaeh  of  the  six  strophes  the  six  final  words  of  the 
first  are  repeated  in  such  an  order  that  the  final 
word  of  the  sixth  verse  of  the  first  strophe,  becomes 
the  final  word  of  the  first  verse  of  the  second 
strophe;  the  other  five  verses  of  the  second  strophe 
end  with  the  final  words  of  the  five  first  verses  of 
the  first  strophe  in  an  arbitrary  succession.  The 
third  strophe  is  formed  in  the  same  way  from  the 
second  as  this  was  from  the  first,  and  so  on;  so 
that  each  of  the  six  final  words  is  once  the  first  and 
once  the  last  word  in  each  strophe,  and  the  last 
verse  of  the  sixth  strophe  ends  with  the  final  word 
of  the  first  verse  of  the  first  strophe.  The  strophe 
of  three  lines,  with  which  the  settina  ends,  repeats 
the  six  final  words  again  in  the  same  order  as  they 
stand  in  the  first  strophe:  each  verse  contains  two 
of  them,  one  in  the  middle  and  one  at  the  end. 
There  is  no  other  rhyme  in  the  seUir^,  Petrarca 
has  made  successful  essays  in  this  form.  In  general, 
the  Italians,  and  next  to  them  the  Spaniards,  have 
most  cultivated  it.  It  has  been  attempted,  dso,  in 
German.  It  can  be  readily  imagined  how  easily 
this  form  leads  to  an  idle  play  upon  words;  yet  it 
is  astonishing  with  what  skill  some  poets  have  con- 
t rived  to  attach  different  ideas  and  feelings  to  the 
same  words. 

S  EST  INI,  DoMENico,  the  most  learned  numis- 
matist of  Europe,  in  regard  to  ancient  coins,  as  far 
as  the  knowledge  of  them  can  be  acquired  by  in- 
spection, was  bom  at  Florence,  in  1750.  After 
having  completed  his  studies  at  the  school  of  St 
Marco,  he  entered  the  clerical  order;  but,  in  1774, 
he  lef^  his  native  city,  and  visited  Rome,  Naples, 
and  the  Sicilies.  In  order  to  prosecute  his  studies 
with  more  efiect,  he  went  from  Sicily,  through 
Malta  and  Smjrrna  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
prepared  his  observations  on  the  plague,  which  then 
prevailed.  He  made  short  journeys  from  Constan- 
tinople  into  Asia  and  Europe,  and  lived  awhile  in 
the  house  of  prince  Ypsilanti,  hospodar  of  Wala- 
chia.  At  length,  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  returned 
along  the  Danube  and  over  the  Black  sea  to  Con- 
stantinople. The  British  amba^ador  at  the  Porte, 
Sir  Robert  Ainslie,  was  then  forming  a  collection 
of  ancient  coins.  For  sixteen  years  Sestini  was 
his  agent,  and  in  the  course  of  his  travels  collected 
the  celebrated,  cabinet  which  he  has  described  in 
his  Lett,  e  Digsertaziom  numimuitiche  sopra  alcune 
Medaglie  rare  della  CaUezione  AinsUena  (4  vols., 
1789—90,  4to.);  Descr.  Numor,  vett,  ex  Mitseia 
Ainslie,  Sellini,  etc.,  necnon  Animadverts,  in  Opus 
EekheL  Doctrina  Numorum  vett.  (Leghorn,  1796. 
4to.).  To  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  ancient 
coins,  he  travelled  through  Germany,  vi»ted  Gotha, 
Dresden,  and  Berlin,  where  he  settled,  and  was  ap- 
pointed, by  the  king,  superintendent  of  the  collec- 


tion there.  In  1810,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Acade- 
nde  de»  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres,  and,  two 
years  later,  he  received  the  appointment  of  anti- 
quary and  librarian  of  the  princess  Eliza,  then 
grand-duchess  of  Tuscany.  When  Ferdinand  III. 
ascended  the  throne,  he  confirmed  him  in  this  office, 
and  added  the  title  of  honorary  professor  of  the 
university  of  Pisa.  In  November,  1825,  he  was 
living  with  count  Viczay  at  Hedervan.  ffis  princi- 
pal writings  are  Diss,  intomo  al  Virgiho  di  Apro- 
niano  (Flor.,  1774,  4to.);  Della  Peste  di  Constant 
Hnopoli  del  1778  (Yverdun  [Flor.],  1779,  12mo.); 
Lettere  Odeporiche,  ossia  Viaggio  per  la  Penisola 
di  Cizico  (2  vols.,  Leghorn,  1785) ;  Viaggio  di  Con- 
stantinopoli  a  Batsora  (Yverd.  [Leghorn],  1786) ; 
Viaggio  di  JRitomo  da  Sassora  a  Constantinopoli 
(Leghorn,  1788) ;  Lettere  e  Dissertazioni  numisma- 
tiche,  which  appeared  at  Leghorn,  Rome,  Berlin, 
Mihui,  Pisa,  and  Florence,  from  1789  to  1820,  in 
18  vols.,  4to.,  with  many  engravings;  the  Descrip^ 
tio  NuinmoruM  veterum  ex  variis  Museis  (Leipsic, 
1796, 4to.) ;  the  Catalogus  Nummorum  veterum  Mu- 
sai  Arqgoniani  (Berl.,  1805,  fol.) ;  the  Descr,  selec- 
tiorum  Numismatum  in  ^re  maxind  Moduli  Museo 
olim  Ah,  de  Camps,  posteaque  Mareschalli  d'Etrees, 
etc.  (Bert.,  1808,  4to.);  Descr,  delle  Medaglie 
Greche  e  Romane  del  fu  Benkowitz  (Berl.,  1800, 
4to.);  Descr,  degli  Stateri  amichi  illustr.  con  le 
Medaglie  (Flor.,  1817):  Diss,  sopra  le  Medaglie 
antiche  relative  alia  Confederaz.  degli  Achei  (Milan, 
1817»4to.);  and  the  Descr,  delle  Medaglie  Ispane 
appartenenti  alia  Lusitania  Betica  e  alia  Tarrago- 
nese  del  Museo  Hedervariano  (Flor.,  1818,  4to.). 
His  Classes  generales  sen  Moneta  vetus  llrbium, 
Populorum  et  Regum  Ordine  Geographico  et  Chrono^ 
logico  descr,  (Flor.,  1821,  4to.,  2d  ed.),  may  serve, 
in  many  respects,  as  a  general  index  to  all  these 
works.  There  is  but  little  prospect  that  his  Sgs- 
tema  geographicum  Nundsmaticum  (written  by  his 
own  hand,  in  16  vols.,  folio),  the  fruit  of  fifty  years 
of  study  and , investigation,  wiU  be  given  to  the 
world. 

SESTOS;  a  fortress  of  European  Turkey,  op- 
posite to  Abydos,  from  which  it  is  2700  yards  dis- 
tant. The  castles  of  the  Dardanelles,  sometimes 
called  the  Sestos  and  Abydos,  are  built  near  the 
sites  of  the  ancient  towns  so  called,  famous  for  the 
loves  of  Leander  and  Hero. 

SET-OFF,  in  law,  is  when  the  defendant  ac- 
knowledges the  justice  of  the  plaintiff's  demand  on 
the  one  hand,  but  on  the  other  sets  up  a  demand  of 
his  own,  to  counterbalance  that  of  the  plaintiff, 
either  in  the  whole  or  in  part;  as  if  the  plaintift 
sue  for  100  dollars  due  on  a  note  of  hand,  the  de- 
fendant  may  set  off  90  dollars  to  himself  for  mer- 
chandise sold  to  the  plaintiff,  or  for  any  other  de- 
mand, the  amount  of  which  is  ascertained  in  da- 
mages. 

SETTLE,  Elkanah,  an  English  poet,  was  bom 
in  1648.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  entered  at 
Oxford,  but  quitted  the  university  without  taking 
a  degree,  and,  going  to  London,  commenced  author 
by  profession.  He  wrote  numerous  political  pam- 
phlets, and,  in  reply  to  Dryden's  poem  entitled  the 
Medal,  occasioned  by  the  whig  party  striking  a 
medal  to  commemorate  the  throwing  out  of  the 
bill  against  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  a  piece  called 
the  Medal  Reversed;  and,  soon  after,  a  poem  en- 
titled Azaria  and  Hushai,  designed  as  an  answer  to 
the  Absalom  and  Achitophel.  In  1685,  he  pub- 
lished a  posm  on  the  coronation  of  James  II.,  and, 
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about  the  same  time,  oMained  a  peniion  iirom  the 
city,  for  writing  an  annual  inauguration  panegyric, 
on  lord  mayor's  day.  Settle  was,  besides,  an  inde- 
fatigable writer  for  the  stage,  and  produced  fifteen 
dramatic  pieces,  none  of  which  are  now  known  on 
the  boards.  In  the  decline  of  life,  he  receiired  a 
saUry  from  the  proprietor  of  a  booth  at  Bartholo- 
mew fair,  as  a  writer  of  "Drolls,"  which  were 
generally  very  successful,  and  is  said  to  have  been, 
at  that  time,  the  best  contriver  of  theatrical  ma- 
chinery  in  the  kingdom.  He  died  at  the  Charter- 
house, in  1724. 

SETTLEMENT,  Act  of;  a  name  given  to  a 
sUtute  12  and  13  William  IIL,  cap.  2,  by  which  the 
crown  was  limited  to  the  present  reigning  house  in 
Britain,  and  by  which  some  new  provisions  were 
added  in  favour  of  the  subject,  securing  his  liberty 
and  the  rights  of  conscience. 

SETUVAL,  or  STUBES;  a  town  of  Portugal, 
in  Estremadura;  fifteen  miles  south-east  of  Lisbon; 
Ion.  8'  54'  W, ;  lat.  38«  29^  N, ;  popuktion  14,876. 
It  is  situated  in  a  bay  of  the  Atlantic,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Sandao,  with  a  good  harbour,  capable 
of  receiving  ships  of  any  burden,  and  exports 
lemons,  olives,  oil,  wine,  and,  above  all,  bay  salt, 
of  which  no  less  than  200,000  tons  are  annually 
made  here.  The  streets  are  paved,  and  the  town 
is  fortified  with  a  mound,  a  citadel,  and  several 
small  forts.  Setuval  contains  five  churches,  one 
hospital,  eleven  convents,  and  an  academia  proble- 
matica. 

SEUME,  JoHif  GoTTUEB,  known  for  his  writ- 
ings and  his  adventures,  a  man  of  a  vigorous  mind, 
but  eccentric  disposition,  was  bom  at  Poseme,  in 
1763.  He  was  left  an  orphan,  but  was  placed,  by 
a  charitable  person,  at  the  Nicolai  school  in  Leip- 
sic.  Here  he  began  the  study  of  theology;  but, 
becoming  discontented,  he  set  off  secretly  for 
Paris.  On  his  way,  he  was  forced  to  join  the  Hes- 
sian troops  then  raising  to  serve  in  America  (1781). 
After  his  return,  he  was  obliged  to  enter  the  Prus- 
sian service,  but  at  length  studied  at  the  university 
of  Leipsic,  and,  in  1793,  became  secretary  of  the 
Russian  general  at  Warsaw.  He  soon  after  re- 
turned to  Leipsic,  where  he  published  several  works, 
and  was  employed  as  a  corrector  of  the  press.  In 
1801,  he  set  out  on  a  pedestrian  excursion  through 
Austria,  Italy  and  France,  and,  on  his  return,  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  tour,  under  the  title  of 
Walk  to  Syracuse  (in  German).  In  1805,  he  un- 
dertook a  similar  expedition  into  Russia,  Sweden, 
&c.,  which  is  dcscriljcd  in  My  Summer  of  1805  (2d 
ed.,  1815).  He  died  at  Teplitz,  in  1810.  His 
autobiography,  which  he  left  unfinished,  was  com- 
pleted by  Clodius,  and  is  contained  in  the  edition 
of  his  works  in  twelve  volumes  (Leipsic,  1826, 
leq.), 

SEVEN  ISLANDS.     See  Ionian  Islands, 

SEVEN  LIBERAL  ARTS.     See  Arts, 

SEVENNES.     See  Cevennes. 

SEVEN  SLEEPERS.  There  is  an  old  story 
that  Epimenides  of  Crete  reappeared  in  the  world, 
afler  sleeping  forty  years  in  a  cave  (see  Evimenides) ; 
and  all  our  readers  are  acquainted  with  the  vera- 
cious legend  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  as  related  in  the 
Sketch-Book  of  Geoffrey  Crayon;  but  the  slumber 
of  the  seven  sleepers  was  of  longer  duration.  In 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Decius,  when  the  Chria- 
tians  were  persecuted,  seven  noble  youths  of  Ephe- 
sus  concealed  themselves  in  a  neighbouring  cavern, 
the  entrance  of  which  was  closed  by  order  of  the 
emperor.     The  persecuted  youths  immediately  fell 


into  a  deep  slumber,  firom  which  they  were  aoei- 
dentally  awakened  in  the  reign  of  Theodosiua  II., 
after  a  period  of  187  years.  Pressed  with  hunger, 
afVer  their  long  &st,  they  sent  one  of  their  number 
to  the  dty  to  purchase  bread.  He  was  astoniahed 
to  see  crosses  erected  all  over  the  dty ;  and  his  own 
antiquated  dress  and  obsolete  language  confounded 
the  baker,  to  whom  he  offered  an  old  medal  in  pay- 
ment for  bread.  Suspected  of  having  found  a  secret 
treasure,  he  was  carried  before  the  judge,  to  whom 
he  related  his  miraculous  story.  The  bishop  of 
Ephesus,  the  magistrates,  and  the  emperor  himself, 
hastened  to  the  cave,  and  found  the  sleepers  still 
bearing  the  bloom  of  youth.  They  related  their 
story  to  the  multitude,  gave  them  their  benedic- 
tion, and  expired.  The  churdi  has  consecrated  the 
27th  of  June  to  their  memory.  (See  the  Acta  Sameto- 
rum  of  the  Bollandista,  tom.  vi,  375—397.)  This 
legend  has  not  been  confined  to  the  Christian  world. 
The  Koran  relates  the  tale  of  the  seven  sleepers,  to 
whom  it  assigns  a  dog  (Al  Rakim),  and  out  of  re- 
spect for  whom  it  declares  that  the  sun  altered  his 
course  twice  a  day,  that  he  might  shine  into  the 
cavern.  The  Mohammedan  and  Christian  story  are 
probably  both  derived  from  the  same  source. 

SEVEN  STARS.     See  Pleiades, 

SEVENTH  DAY  BAPTISTS.     See  Baptists, 

SEVEN  WISE  MEN,  or  SEVEN  SAGES  OF 
GREECE.  This  name  is  commonly  applied  to 
seven  philosophers,  several  of  whom  were  legislatora, 
of  an  early  period  of  Grecian  history.  They  were 
Periander  of  Corinth  (in  place  of  vdiom  some  give 
Epimenides  of  Crete),  Pittacusof  Hitylene,  Thales, 
Solon,  Bias,  Chilo,  and  Oeobulus.  See  Greece^ 
division  Greek  Literature, 

SEVEN  WONDERS  OF  THE  WORLD;  seven 
monuments,  remarkable  for  their  splendour  or  mag- 
nitude. They  are  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  (instead 
of  which  some  name  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria),  the 
walls  and  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  the  temple 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  the  statue  of  the  Olympian 
Jupiter  (see  Phidias),  the  Mausoleum  (see  Artem* 
isia,  and  Mausoleum),  and  the  colossus  of  Rhodes 
(see  Colossus),  These  are  not,  however,  to  be  con- 
sidered the  greatest  works  of  andent  art  and  taste. 
This  group  of  the  seven  wonders  originated  among 
the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Alexander.  Philo  the 
Byzantine  has  described  them  in  his  work  De  sepiem 
Orbis  Spectaadis  (late  edition,  Leipsic,  1816). 

SEVEN  YEARS'  WAR.  By  the  treaties  of 
peace  conduded  at  Breslau,  July  28,  1742,  and  at 
Dresden,  December,  25,  1745,  Maria  Theresa  of 
Austria  ceded  to  king  Frederic  II.,  six  prindpalitics 
of  Silesia  and  the  county  of  Glatz.  The  loss  of 
these  fine  territories  was  too  painful  for  her  not  to 
think  of  recovering  them.  For  this  purpose,  she 
concluded  an  alliance  with  Elisabeth,  the  empresa 
of  Russia,  and  personal  enemy  of  Frederic,  brought 
over  to  her  cause  the  king  of  Poland  and  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  Augustus  III.,  and  attempted  to  form  a 
closer  union  with  France,  notwithstanding  the 
enmity  that  had  existed  between  that  kingdom  and 
her  own  for  centuries.  While  Maria  Theresa  was  oc- 
cupied in  these  projects,  a  dispute  had  arisen  between 
Britain  and  France,  relating  to  the  boundary  be- 
tween their  possessions  in  America,  which  broke  out, 
in  1755,  into  open  hostilities.  To  protect  his  Ger- 
man states  against  an  attack  from  France,  the  king 
of  England  concluded  an  alliance  with  Prussia;  and, 
some  months  after,  France  made  a  lesgue  with  the 
court  of  Vienna,  promising  to  furnish  24,000  aux- 
iliary troops  agabst  Prusna.    But  these  auxiliaries 
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afterwards  increased  to  180,00(h  for  it  was 
rather  the  dengn  of  France  to  injure  the  king  of 
England  by  conquering  Hanover,  than  to  aid  in  ac- 
complishing the  ambitious  designs  of  the  empress  on 
Silesia.  By  means  of  Menzel,  a  clerk  in  the  Saxon 
cabinet,  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Russian,  Aus- 
trian and  Saxon  courts  were  discovered  to  Malzahn, 
the  Prussian  ambassador  in  Dresden,  and  Frederic 
II.,  accordingly  prepared  himself  for  war.  He  de- 
manded an  explanation  from  the  court  of  Vienna, 
received  an  equivocal  answer,  and  resolved  to  anti- 
cipate his  enemies.  In  August,  1756,  therefore,  he 
invaded  Saxony  with  60,000  men,  in  three  divisions, 
iuTested  Dresden,  took  possession  of  the  documents 
necessary  to  justify  his  conduct,  which  be  found  in 
the  archives  of  the  cabinet  there,  and  invested  the 
Saxon  army  of  15,000  men  in  their  fortified  camp 
at  Pima.  Meanwhile,  field-marshal  Brown  ad- 
vanced from  Bohemia  with  an  army  to  liberate  Sax- 
ony. Frederic,  leaving  troops  sufficient  to  main. 
tain  the  siege  of  the  Saxon  camp,  marched  to  Bo- 
hemia to  meet  the  Austrians,  and  engaged  them, 
October  1,  at  Lowositz.  The  battle,  though  not 
decisive,  prevented  the  field-marshal  from  aiding  the 
Saxons.  They  were  forced  to  surrender  as  prison- 
ers of  war,  and  the  inferior  officers  and  common 
soldiers  were  compelled  to  enter  the  Prussian  ser- 
vice; but  they  soon  deserted,  both  singly  and  in 
whole  regiments,  because  they  would  not  fight 
against  their  own  sovereign.  Such  was  the  end  of 
the  first  dampaign;  and  the  Prussians  remained 
through  the  winter  in  Saxony  and  Silesia.  Fred- 
eric's invasion  of  Saxony  excited  a  general  commo- 
tion in  the  courts  of  Europe.  It  was  pronounced 
to  be  a  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  and 
France,  as  one  of  the  guarantees  of  that  treaty,  now 
took  part  in  the  struggle.  Sweden,  too,  for  the 
same  reason,  and  Russia,  on  account  of  her  alliance 
with  the  empress,  adopted  a  similar  course.  In  the 
diet  at  Ratisbon,  war  was  declared  on  the  part  of 
the  empire  against  Prussia.  Thus  in  1757,  Aus- 
tria, Russia,  France,  Sweden,  and  the  German  em- 
pire, were  in  arms  against  Frederic,  while  he  had 
no  ally  but  England;  and,  in  a  war  by  land  bufc 
little  aid  was  to  be  expected  from  her.  In  order 
to  anticipate  his  enemies,  Frederic  marched  into 
Bohemia  with  four  armies  in  April,  1757,  and  May 
6,  a  bloody  battle  was  fdUght  at  Prague,  in  which 
the  Prussians  conquered,  but  lost  their  distinguished 
general  Schwerin.  The  greatest  part  of  the  van- 
quished Austrian  army  threw  itself  into  the  city  of 
Prague,  to  which  the  king  immediately  laid  siege. 
Field-marshal  Daun,  who  was  stationed  on  the 
heights  of  Colin  with  60,000  Austrians,  received 
orders  to  hazard  a  decisive  action  for  the  relief  of 
Prague.  To  prevent  this,  Frederic  advanced  to 
Colin  (q.  v.),  attacked  the  enemy  with  24,000  men, 
lost  the  battle,  and  8 — 14,000  brave  soldiers,  and 
was  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Prague,  and  to  re- 
treat to  Saxony  and  Lusatia.  He  effected  his  re- 
treat from  Bohemia  without  further  loss.  Mean, 
while,  the  French  had  taken  possession  of  Wesel, 
the  principalities  of  Cleve  and  East  Friesland,  the 
territories  of  Hesse-Cassel  and  Hanover,  and  laid 
tbcm  under  contribution.  The  duke  of  Cumber- 
land,  who  commanded  the  forces  of  the  German 
states,  allied  with  Prussia,  namely,  Hanover,  Hesse, 
Brunswick,  Gotha  and  Biickeburg,  40,000  men,  to 
whom  were  opposed  100,000  French,was  defeated  at 
Hastenbeck,  July  26,  and  driven  back  to  Stade,  and 
concluded  a  capitulation,  September  8,  at  Kloster- 
Seven   (which,   however,  was  never  carried  into 


execution^  by  the  terms  of  which  all  the  above* 
mentioned  troops,  except  those  of  Hanover,  were 
to  be  disbanded.  A  French  army  under  the  prince 
de  Soubise,  with  the  imperial  forces,  15,000  men 
strong,  under  the  prince  of  Hildburghausen,  now 
menaced  Saxony,  and  the  hereditary  states  of 
Frederic,  who,  therefore,  left  the  duke  of  Bevcrn 
in  Silesia,  marched  to  Thuringia,  and  drove  the 
French  from  Erfurt.  On  receiving  information  that 
an  Austrian  army,  under  Haddick,  had  invaded  the 
Mark,  Frederic  hastened  back  to  Torgau.  But,  as 
the  Austrians  soon  retreated,  and  the  French  ad- 
vanced  anew,  he  marched  against  the  latter,  and 
fought  at  Rossbach  (q.  v.),  November  5,  that  mem- 
orable battle,  in  which  both  the  French  and  the 
imperial  armies  were  defeated,  and  found  safety 
only  in  a  hasty  flight.  They  went  into  winter- 
quarters  at  a  distance,  and  the  possession  of  Saxony 
was  secured  to  the  king.  Upon  this,  Frederic  hur- 
ried back  to  Silesia,  where  Schweidnitz  and  Breslau 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrians.  With 
a  small  army,-  fatigued  with  a  long  march,  he  de- 
feated, December  5,  at  Leuthen  (q.  v.),  a  force 
twice  as  great,  under  Daun.  Breslau  surrendered 
fourteen  days  ailer,  with  a  numerous  garrison,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  stores,  and,  soon  after,  Leignitz 
also.  In  these  actions  the  Austrians  lost  upwards 
of  40,000  men.  Silesia  was  again  torn  from  them, 
and  Frederic  was  now  more  formidable  to  his  foes 
than  ever.  The  Russians  marched  into  Prussia,  in 
June,  100,000  men  strong,  laid  waste  the  country 
in  a  barbarous  manner,  maltreated  the  inhabitants, 
defeated  field-marshal  Lehwald,  August  SO,  at 
Grossjagemdorf,  with  his  army  of  24,0H0O  men,  and 
then  returned,  destroying  all  before  them.  The 
Swedes  in  September,  occupied  Anklam,  Demmin 
and  Pasewalk;  but,  in  a  few  weeks,  they  were  de- 
feated by  Lehwald,  and  driven  to  Riigen.  The 
third  campaign  was  opened  in  February,  1758,  by 
Ferdinand,  duke  of  Brunswick,  who  was  now  at  the 
head  of  the  allied  armies,  in  the  room  of  the  duke 
of  Cumberland,  and  opposed  the  French  in  Lower 
Saxony  and  Westphalia.  His  nephew,  the  heredi- 
tary prince,  afterwards  duke  of  Brunswick,  Charles 
William  Ferdinand,  commanded  under  him.  Duke 
Ferdinand  made  himself  master  of  the  Weser,  ex- 
pelled the  French,  under  Clermont,  from  Lower 
Saxony  and  Westphalia,  and  defeated  them,  June 
23,  at  Crefeld.  He  then  returned  over  the  Rhine 
to  Hesse,  where  Soubise  was  stationed  with  a 
French  army,  and  whither  Clermont  followed  him. 
Ferdinand,  in  the  meanwhile  strengthened  by  12,000 
British  troops,  forced  the  two  hostile  bodies  to 
retire  over  the  Maine  and  the  Rhine,  where  they 
went  into  winter-quarters.  In  the  winter  of  1758, 
after  the  Austrians  had  been  driven  from  Silesia, 
and  Schweidnitz  recovered,  Frederic  marched  into 
Moravia,  and  in  May  commenced  the  siege  of 
Olmutz;  but,  when  Daun  arrived,  in  July,  he  was 
forced  to  raise  the  siege,  with  the  loss  of  a  large 
stock  of  provisions  and  ammunition.  The  Russians, 
after  having  driven  back  the  few  Prussian  troops, 
marched  into  Neumark,  and  Frederic  hastened  with 
a  body  of  soldiers  to  protect  his  hereditary  states. 
.He  came  up  with  the  Russian  army,  50,000  men 
strong,  who  were  besieging  Custrin,  attacked  them 
at  Zomdorf,  August  26,  with  30,000  men,>defeated 
them  after  a  bloody  engagement,  and  forced  the 
Russians  to  retreat  to  Poland.  After  this,  he  again 
turned  his  attention  to  Saxony,  where  his  brother 
prince  Henry  was  no  longer  able  to  resist  the  Au5*- 
trians.     He  encamped  at  Hochkirch,  where  he  wks 
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attacked  iu  the  night  of  October  14,  and  suffered  a 
total  defeat.  Soon  after,  iu  Silesia,  Frederic  com- 
pelled the  Autftrians  to  raise  the  siege  of  Neisse ; 
he  then  hastened  to  Saxony,  and  drove  field-marshal 
Daun,  who  was  besieging  Dresden,  back  to  Bohemia. 
At  the  close  of  the  campaign,  the  king  saw  all  his 
estates,  except  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  free  from 
the  enemy.  In  France,  there  was  a  general  viish 
for  peace;  but  Louis  XV.,  and  his  mistress,  the 
marchioness  de  Pompadour,  were  bent  on  continu- 
ing the  war.  A  new  alliance  was,  therefore,  con- 
cluded with  Austria,  December  30,  1758,  and  the 
same  month  a  treaty  was  also  entered  into  between 
Britain  and  Prussia,  in  which  Frederic  "Wta  pro- 
mised a  yearly  subsidy.  Prince  Henry  marched 
into  Bohemia,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the 
winter;  the  hostile  troops  were  dispersed,  a  corps 
of  2500  men  was  taken  by  general  Hiilsen,  and  an 
immense  booty.  The  inactive  imperial  forces,  in 
Franconia,  prince  Henry  put  to  flight.  Contribu- 
tions were  levied  by  the  Prussians  on  Bamberg, 
Erfurt  and  Wiirtzburg.  Another  body  of  Prussians 
invaded  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  which 
was  compelled  to  furnish  large  quantities  of  military 
stores,  besides  16,000  recruits,  in  the  course  of  the 
war,  and  to  pay  several  million  dollars,  in  consequence 
of  the  policy  of  their  sovereign,  who  first  gave  his  vote 
to  have  Frederic  II.  treated  as  an  enemy  of  the  em- 
pire. The  allies  under  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  could 
effect  but  little  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign 
of  1759.  The  French  had  taken  Frankfort  on  the 
Alaine  by  surprise,  during  the  winter,  and  the  plan 
for  recovering  the  dty  was  frustrated  by  the  failure 
of  the  attack  on  Bergen,  April  13.  But,  Aug.  1, 
Ferdinand  gained  a  splendid  victory  at  Minden  over 
the  French  troops  under  Contades  and  Broglio. 
On  the  same  day,  the  hereditary  prince  of  Bruns- 
wick likewise  defeated  the  French  at  Gohfeld,  and 
they  were  driven  over  the  Lahn  on  one  side,  and 
over  the  Rhine  on  the  other.  But  general  Wedel, 
who  undertook  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  Rus- 
sians, was  defeated  at  Ray,  near  Zullichau,  in  the 
Neumark,  by  general  Soltikoff,  and  Frederic  hast- 
ened from  Silesia  to  defend  his  electoral  territories 
from  the  danger  which  hung  over  them.  Aug.  12, 
he  attacked  the  Russians  at  Kunersdorf  (q.  v.), 
not  far  from  Frankfort,  and  had  already  defeated 
them,  and  even  despatched  messengers  from  the 
field  with  the  news  of  his  victory,  when  Laudon, 
who  had  previously  joined  the  Russians  with  18,000 
Austrians,  deprived  him  of  his  expected  success. 
The  Russians  purchased  their  victory  dearly,  but 
they  made  no  use  of  it.  Frederic's  position  was 
extremely  dangerous;  indeed,  he  began  to  appre- 
hend an  unfortunate  issue  of  the  war.  The  Rus- 
sians were  victorious  in  his  hereditary  states;  Daun 
was  in  Lusatia  with  a  large  army,  and  Saxony  was 
overrun  by  the  imperial  troops.  The  Austrians 
and  Russians  wished  to  unite ;  but  prince  Henry 
deprived  the  former  of  their  magazines,  and  thus 
obliged  them  to  retreat ;  and  Frederic  anticipated 
the  Russians  in  their  march  to  Silesia,  and  compel- 
led  them  to  retire  to  Poland.  In  Saxony,  the  king 
experienced  a  new  misfortune.  General  Fink,  a 
brave  commander,  was  forced  to  surrender,  at 
Maxen,  Nov.  21,  with  11,000  men  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  cannon,  to  the  Austrians.  But,  notwith- 
standing all  these  mishaps,  at  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign,  the  enemy  were  nearly  every  where  driven 
back;  only  Daun  remained  in  Saxony,  where  he 
had  occupied  Dresden.  The  Swedes,  also,  who, 
after  the  battle  of  Kunersdorf,  when  Prussian  Po- 


merania  was  destitute  of  troops,   invaded   that 
country,  were  driven  by  Manteufel  and  Platen  un- 
der the  cannon  of  Stralsund.     The  campaign  of 
1760  seemed,  at  first,  to  forebode  ill  success  to 
Frederii*.     The  brave  general  Fouquet  was  taken 
at  Landshut,  with  8000  Prussians ;  the  king  was 
forced  to   raise,  July  SO,  the  seige  of  Dresden, 
which  he  had  coounenced  on  the  14th ;  Glatz  had 
gone  over  to  the   Austrians,  and  Frederic  was 
obliged  to  March  into  Silesia  for  its  protection. 
With  30,000  Prussians  he  entrenched  himself  at 
Liegnitz;  the  hostile  troops,  under  Daun  and  Lau- 
don, were  more  than  100,000  strong,  and  threat- 
ened an  attack.    But  Laudon  was  defeated,  Aug. 
15,  at  Liegnitz,  and  Daun  was  unable  to  afford 
him  any  assistance.     The  Austrians  lost  10,000 
men  in  killed,  woimded  and  prisoners,  23  standards 
and  82  pieces  of  cannon.     Frederic's  loss  was  1800 
killed  and  wounded.     Meanwhile,  a  corps  of  Rus- 
sians and  Austrians  had  advanced  to  Berlin,  and 
levied  contributions  on  the  people.     Frederic  ha<it- 
ened  thither  to  cut  off  the  enemy;  but,  not  finding 
them  there,  he  returned  to  Saxony,  where  the  im- 
perial forces  were  stationed,  and  Daun  and  Lascy 
had  united.     At  Torgau  he  attacked  the  enemy, 
Nov.  3,  defeated  them  in  a  bloody  engagement, 
which  was  gained  chiefly  by  the  sagacity  and  cour- 
age of  Ziethen  and  Mollendorf,  and  then  went  into 
winter-quarters  in  Saxony.     Laudon,  also,  was  dri- 
ven back  in  Silesia  to  the  county  of  Glatz,  and  the 
Russians  were  forced  to  raise  the  seige  of  Colbei^ 
and  to  retire  to  Pohind.     The  allied  forces,  under 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  defeated  the  French,  July 
31,  at  Marburg;  but  the  latter  remained  in  Hesse, 
where  they  had  extensi  ve  magazines.    February  I U 
1761,  Ferdinand  attacked  the  French  in  their  quar- 
ters;  they  fled,  and  many  of  their  fortifications  and 
magazines  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 
A  corps  of  French  and  Saxon  troops  was  defeated, 
February  14,  at  Langensalza ;  but  the  allies  were 
obliged  t«  raise  the  siege  of  Ziegenhain,  Marburg 
and  Cassel,  with  loss,  and  the  French  once  mort 
became  masters  of  all  Hesse,  and  had  an  unob- 
structed passage  to    Hanover.      The   people   all 
wished  for  peace;  but  not  so  their  rulers,  except 
the  king  of  Prussia.     Maria  Theresa  would  not  now 
be  satisfied  merely  with  the  restoration  of  Silesia^ 
The  empress  Elizabeth  was  desirous  of  retaining 
Prussia,  and  the  French  minister  Choiseul  sought 
to  revenge  himself  for  a  poetical  epistle,  in  which 
Frederic  had  satirised  him,  by  protracting  the  war. 
The  proposals  of  peace  made  by  Britain  and  Prus- 
sia, were  not  accepted,  and  Frederic  endeavoured 
to  protect  Silesia  against  the  Austrians  and  Rus- 
sians, who  had  united,  in   August,  at   Striegao. 
The   king  maintained  his    camp  at   Schweidniti 
against  a  much  superior  force,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  the  Russians  were  obliged  to  retire  to  Poland, 
for  want  of  provisions.     Laudon  surprised  Schweid- 
nitz  October  1.     A  garrison  of  3700  men,  several 
magazines,  and  a  large  quantity  of  military  storp>, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrians.     Prince  Henry, 
in  Saxony,  was  also  reduced  to  great  straits  by 
Daun.     In  Pomerania,  detached  bodies  of  the  Prus- 
sians were  defeated  by  the  Russians,  and  alter  a 
brave  resistance,  December  16,  they  lost  the  for> 
tress  of  Colberg.     The  Swedes,  on  the  contrary, 
were  driven  back  to  Stralsund ;  and,  July  15,  Fer- 
dinand, duke  of  Brunswick,  gained  a  brilliant  vir. 
tory  at  Billingshau«vn  over  the  French:  but  the 
triumph  was  of  little  importance.     Frederic  frit 
himself  in  a  desperate  condition,  and,   in   con«v- 
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qneiice  of  all  these  mufortunes  uid  the  superior 
strength  of  his  enemies,  seemed  to  be  verging  to 
his  ruin.  But,  January  5,  1762,  Elizabeth,  the 
empress  of  Russia,  died;  and  her  successor,  Peter 
IIL,  the  personal  friend  and  admirer  of  Frederic, 
eooduded  an  armistice  with  him,  March  16,  1762; 
which  was  followed.  May  5,  by  the  peace  of  Peters- 
burg,  Sweden,  likewise,  made  peace  with  Prus- 
flia;  and,  as  Peter*s  intercession  with  Austria  was 
ineffectual,  the  Russian  emperor  sent  a  body  of 
troops  to  aid  the  Prussians.  But  the  emperor's 
early  death  soon  broke  the  alliance  with  Frederic, 
and  his  successor,  Catharine  n.,  recalled  the  Russian 
troopa,  amounting  to  20,000  men,  from  the  Prus- 
sian service.  Frederic,  however,  was  delivered 
from  one  dangerous  enemy,  and  had  gained  an  im- 
portsnt  preponderance  of  strength  over  the  rest. 
He  now  drove  an  Austrian  corps  fit>m  their  en- 
trenchments at  Burkersdorf,  recovered  Schweidnitz 
in  October,  left  the  duke  of  Bevem  with  an  army 
for  the  defence  of  Silesia,  and  marched  to  Saxony. 
After  several  successfrd  engagements,  prince  Henry 
gained,  October  S^,  an  important  victory  over  the 
Austrian  and  the  imperial  troops  at  Freiberg,  and  the 
king  BOW  concluded  an  armistice  with  the  Austrians ; 
but  it  related  only  to  Saxony  and  Silesia.  Under 
duke  Ferdinand  and  the  hereditary  prince  of  Bruns- 
wick, the  allies  commenced,  unsuccessfully,  the  cam- 
paign of  1762  apinst  the  French;  but  the  latter 
were  defeated,  June  24,  at  Wilhelmsthal,  driven 
from  their  fortified  camp  at  Cassel  and  extremely 
weakened.  Cassel  itself  was  besieged,  and,  Nov.  1, 
surrendered  to  the  allies.  Two  days  after  this,  the 
preliminaries  of  peace  between  Britain  and  France 
were  signed,  and  the  peace  itself  was  confirmed  at 
Paris,  February  10,  1763.  (See  Paria,  Treaties 
eemehded  at,)  Frederic  was  thus  exposed  alone  to 
his  enemies;  but  he  had  already  acquired  a  decided 
superiority.  A  Prussian  force,  under  Kleist,  also 
obliged  several  of  the  most  important  states  of  the 
empire  to  declare  themselves  neutral.  After  a 
short  negotiation,  and  without  the  aid  of  foreign 
mediation,  Frederic  concluded  a  peace  with  Austria 
and  Saxony  at  Hubertsburg,  February  15,  by  which 
each  power  received  again  all  the  territories  which 
it  had  posMssed  before  the  war,  though  in  a  miser- 
able condition.  The  unity  of  purpose,  which 
marked  all  the  measures  of  Frederic,  and  the  great 
supplies  both  of  men  and  money,  which  he  obtuned 
from  the  conquest  of  Saxony,  his  comprehensive 
genius,  his  numerous  and  excellent  generals,  and 
the  bravery  of  his  troops,  gave  the  Prussian  monarch 
a  superiority  over  his  enemies,  and  brought  to  a 
happy  conclusion  a  war  which  had  made  the  Prus- 
sian kingdom  more  than  once  tremble  on  the  brink 
of  destruction.  This  war  cost  Europe  a  million 
lives,  and  exhausted  all  the  states  which  took  part 
in  it,  without  having  procured  to  any  but  Britain 
the  smallest  advantage.  See  Hist,  de  la  Guerre  de 
sept  Ans,  in  the  posthumous  works  of  Frederic  IL ; 
Bistoty  of  the  Seven  Years*  War,  by  Lloyd  and 
Tempelhof;  Ratzow's  Charahteristick  der  merk^ 
wvrdf  f^c;  the  Gestandmsse  eines  Oestreieh,  Ve- 
terams  [Confessions  of  an  Austrian  Veteran],  by 
Runiaczo;  and  lord  Dover's  Life  of  I^ederic  IL 
(London,  1832). 

SEVENTY,  THE.     See  Septuagint. 

8EVERIANS,  SEVERITES.  See  Gnostics, 
and  Memophfaites. 

SEVERN  (ancientlv  Sabrina);  a  river  which 
rises  near  Plinlimmon  bill,  North  Wales,  passes  by 
Shrewsbury,  Worcester,  Upton,  Tewksbury,  and 
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Gloucester,  and,  enterin§|^i^^ea,  its  mouth  is 
called  Bristol  Channel,  Araimnunication  between 
this  river  and  the  Thames,  the  Trent,  the  Dee, 
and  the  Mersey  and  other  rivers,  has  been  opened 
by  different  canals;  length  of  its  course  to  the  sea, 
about  200  miles. 

SEVERUS,  Alexander.  See  Alexander  Se- 
verus. 

SEVERUS,  LuctUB  SBpninus;  a  Roman  em- 
peror,  bom  at  Leptis,  in  Africa,  of  a  noble  family. 
He  successively  exercised  all  the  offices  of  the  state, 
and  recommended  himself  to  notice  by  an  ambitious 
mind  and  a  restless  activity,  that,  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  avarice,  could  endure  the  greatest  hardships. 
After  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  Severus  resolved  to 
remove  Didius  Julianus,  who  had  bought  the  im- 
perial purple  when  exposed  to  sale  by  the  preto- 
rians  (q.  v.),  and  prodauned  himself  emperor  on 
the  borders  of  Illyricum,  where  he  was  stationed 
against  the  barbarians.  To  support  himself,  he 
took,  as  his  partner  in  the  empire,  Albinus,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  forces  in  Britain, 
and  immediately  marched  towards  Rome  to  crush 
Didius  and  his  partisans.  He  was  received  with 
acclamation ;  and  Julian  was  deserted  by  his  favour- 
ites, and  assassinated  by  his  own  soldiers.  In  pro- 
fessing that  he  had  assumed  the  purple  only  to 
revenge  the  death  of  the  virtuous  Pertinax,  Severus 
gained  many  adherents,  and  was  enabled  to  banish 
the  pretorians,  whose  insolence  and  avarice  had 
become  alarming,  not  only  to  the  citizens,  but  to 
the  emperor.  But  while  he  was  victorious  at 
Rome,  Pescennius  Niger  was  in  the  East,  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  with  the  name  and 
ensigns  of  Augustus.  Many  obstinate  battles  were 
fought  between  the  imperial  rivals,  till,  on  the 
plains  of  Issus,  Niger  was  totally  ruined  by  the 
loss  of  20,000  men.  The  head  of  Niger  was  cut 
off  and  sent  to  the  conqueror,  who  punished,  in  a 
most  cruel  manner,  the  partisans  of  his  unfortunate 
rivaL  Severus  afterwards  pillaged  Byzantium, 
which  had  shut  her  gates  against  him;  and  after 
he  had  conquered  several  nations  in  the  East,  he 
returned  to  Rome,  resolved  to  destroy  Albinus, 
with  whom  he  had  hitherto  reluctantly  shared  the 
imperial  power.  He  attempted  to  assassinate  him 
by  his  emissaries;  but  when  this  had  failed  of  suc- 
cess, Severus  had  recourse  to  arms,  and  the  fate  of 
the  empire  was  again  decided  on  the  plains  of  Gaul. 
Albinus  was  defeated,  and  the  conqueror  insulted 
the  dead  body  of  his  rival,  and  ordered  it  to  be 
thrown  into  the  Rhone,  after  he  had  suffered  it  to 
putrefy  before  the  door  of  his  tent,  and  to  be  torn 
by  his  dogs.  The  adherents  of  Albinus  shared  his 
fate;  and  the  return  of  Severus  to  the  capital 
exhibited  the  bloody  triumphs  of  Marius  and  Sylla. 
The  richest  of  the  citizens  were  sacrificed,  and 
their  money  became  the  property  of  the  emperor. 
Commodus  received  divine  honours,  and  his  mur- 
derers were  punished  in  the  most  wanton  manner. 
Tired  of  the  inactive  life  he  led  in  Rome,  Severus 
marched  into  the  East  with  his  two  sons  Caracalla 
and  Geta;  made  himself  master  of  Seleuda,  Baby« 
Ion,  and  Ctesiphon;  and  advanced  far  into  the 
Parthian  territories.  From  Parthia,  he  marched 
towards  the  more  southern  provinces  of  Asia,  and, 
after  he  had  visited  the  tomb  of  Pompey  the  Great, 
entered  Alexandria.  The  revolt  of  Britain  recalled 
him  from  the  East.  After  he  had  reduced  it  under 
his  power,  he  built  a  wall  across  the  northern  parts 
of  the  island  to  defend  it  against  the  frequent  in- 
vasions of  the  Caledonians.  Hitherto  successful 
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against  his  enemies,  Severns  now  found  the  peace 
of  his  family  disturbed.  Caracalla  attempted  to 
murder  his  father,  as  he  was  concluding  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  Britons;  and  Severus,  worn -out 
with  infirmities,  which  th^gout  aod'the  uneasiness 
of  his  mind  increased,  soon  after  died  at  York, 
A.  D.  211,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Se- 
verus has  been  so  much  admired  for  his  military 
talents,  that  some  have  called  him  the  most  warlike 
of  the  Roman  emperors.  As  a  monarch,  he  was 
cruel;  and  it  has  been  observed  that  he  never  did 
an  act  of  humanity  or  forgave  a  fault.  In  his  diet, 
he  was  temperate,  and  he  always  showed  himself 
an  enemy  to  pomp  and  splendour.  He  loved  the 
appellation  of  a  man  of  letters,  and  he  even  com- 
posed a  history  of  his  own  reign. 

SEVIQNE,  Marie  de  Rabutin,  Mabquise  de, 
a  French  woman  of  quality,  greatly  distinguished 
for  her  epistolary  talents,  was  bom  in  1627.  Her 
father,  the  baron  of  Chantal,  who  was  the  head  of 
the  house  of  Bussy  Rabutin,  left  her,  during 
infancy,  his  sole  heiress.  The  graces  of  her  person 
and  conversation  procured  her  many  admirers;  and 
in  1644,  she  married  the  marquis  de  S^vigne,  who 
was  killed  in  a  duel  in  1651,  leaving  her  the  mother 
of  a  son  and  daughter.  She  formed  no  second 
union,  but  devoted  herself  to  the  education  of  her 
children,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  her  mind,  by 
reading  and  literary  society.  She  was  extremely 
attached  to  her  daughter,  who,  in.  1669,  married 
the  count  de  Grignan,  and  accompanied  him  to  his 
government  of  Provence.  The  absence  of  her 
daughter  from  the  metropolis  gave  rise  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  Letters  which  have  gained 
madame  de  Sevigne  so  much  reputation.  The 
subjects  of  many  of  these  epistles  are  so  entirely 
domestic  as  to  produce  little  interest ;  but  others 
abound  with  court  anecdotes,  remarks  on  men  and 
books,  and  the  topics  of  the  da^,  which  are  con- 
veyed with  great  ease  and  febcity.  They  are 
models  of  the  epistolary  style,  perfectly  natural 
from  their  expression,  lively  sentiment  and  descrip- 
tion, and  a  playfulness  which  gives  grace  and 
interest  to  trifles.  In  her  letters  to  her  daughter, 
the  reader  is  sometimes  wearied  with  an  excess  of 
flattery  of  her  beauty  and  talents,  the  preservation 
of  the  former  of  which  seems  to  have  formed  the 
principal  object  of  her  maternal  anxiety.  In  fact, 
although  endowed  with  abilities  and  penetration, 
she  did  not  rise  much  above  the  level  of  her  age  in 
taste  and  principles.  She  vras  highly  attached  to 
rank  and  splendour,  loved  admiration,  and  felt  the 
usual  predilection  of  high  life  for  manners  and  ac- 
complishments in  preference  to  solid  worth.  She 
had  a  strong  feeling  of  religion,  but  was  often 
inconsistent  in  her  sense  of  it,  and  in  reference  to 
the  proceedings  against  the  French  Protestants, 
expresses  herself  with  bigotry  and  want  of  feeling. 
The  most  complete  edition  of  her  Letters  is  that 
which  appeared  at  Paris  in  1818(11  vols.,  8vo.) 
An  English  translation  was  published  in  London 
about  1758.  She  died  in  1696,  at  the  age  of 
seventy. 

SEVILLE,  SEVILL A  (anciently  Hispalis^ :  a 
city  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  on  the  Guadalquivir, 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  forty-five- 
miles  north  of  Cadiz,  250  south-west  of  Madrid ; 
Ion.  5<>  89'  W. ;  lat.  87<>  24'  N. ;  population,  94.000. 
It  is  an  archiepisropal  see,  and  stands  in  a  fine 
plain,  surrounded  by  an  old  wall,  built  of  cement, 
with  twelve  gates,  and  166  turrets.  The  interior 
of  the  dty  is  built  in  the  Moorish  style,  the  streets 


being  often  so  narrow  that  a  person  can  touch  the 
houses  on  both  sides  at  once;  and  it  b  badly  paved. 
The  squares  are  neither  numerous  nor  spadous. 
There  are  several  beautiful  public  walks,  one,  in 
particular,  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir.  The 
city  contains  a  cathedral,  twenty-nine  churches 
eighty-four  convents,  and  twenty-four  hospitals. 
Tne  cathedral  is  the  largest  Gothic  edifice  in 
Spain,  and  one  of  the  largest  churches  in  £uro|)e. 
It  was  built  in  the  fifteenth  century,  contains 
eighty-two  altars,  and  has  a  tower  250  feet  high, 
considered  the  finest  in  Spain.  Other  conspicuous 
edifices  are  the  alcazar,  or  palace,  a  Moorish  build- 
ing, containing  a  library  of  20,000  volumes,  a 
garden,  &c. ;  the  longa  or  exchange,  the  artillery 
school,  and  the  mint.  The  houses  generally  cover 
a  large  space,  but  towards  the  street  they  have 
often  a  mean  appearance,  the  Moors  being  accus- 
tomed to  confine  their  embellishments  to  the 
interior.  Seville  contains  an  academy  for  the  phy- 
sical sciences,  one  for  the  fine  arts,  a  medical 
society,  and  a  university,  founded  in  1502,  almost 
as  backward  as  at  the  time  of  its  foundation.  The 
silk  manufactures  of  Seville  were  formerly  exten- 
sive. In  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
it  is  said  there  were  6000  looms.  These  manu- 
factures declined  in  the  middle  and  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  revived  again  in  the 
eighteenth,  and  between  2000  and  3000  looms  arc 
now  employed.  Other  manufactures  are  coarse 
woollens,  leather,  tobacco,  and  snufi*.  Vessels 
drawing  more  than  ten  feet  of  water  roust  unload 
eight  miles  below  the  city,  and  the  largest  vessels 
stop  at  St  Lucar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Seville  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Spain ; 
by  the  Romans  called  HitpaU*;  by  the  Goths 
Hispalia;  by  the  Arabians  IxbiUa;  hence,  by  the 
Castilians  Sevilla,  It  was  the  residence  of  the 
Gothic  kings  before  they  moved  to  Toledo.  Fer- 
dinand III.,  king  of  Castile,  after  a  year's  siege, 
forced  Seville  to  open  its  gates  to  him.  At  this 
time  it  is  said  to  have  contained  600,000  inhabi- 
tants; and  upon  the  capitulation  300,000  Moors 
abandoned  the  dty .  After  the  discovery  of  America, 
it  became  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the  new 
world,  and  was  very  flourishing;  but  the  difficulty 
in  navigating  the  river,  and  the  superior  advantages 
of  the  port  of  Cadis,  induced  the  government  to 
order  the  galleons  to  be  stationed  at  the  latt^T 
place. 

SEVRES;  a  vilUge,  with  2700  inhabitants, 
about  half  way  between  Paris  and  Versailles  (two 
leagues  from  each),  lying  near  St  Cloud,  on  the 
Seine.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  glass  and  porcelain 
manufactories.  The  porcelain  of  Sevres  is  unri- 
valled for  brilliancy  of  colour  and  delicacy  of 
execution.  The  finest  specimens  are  made  for  the 
court,  and  are  annually  exhibited  at  Christmas  in 
the  halls  of  the  Louvre,  with  the  products  of  the 
Gobelin  looms      See  Porcelain,  and  Pottery. 

SEWARD,  Anna,  daughter  of  Thomas  Seward, 
rector  of  Eyam,  Derbyshire,  and  canon  residentiary 
of  Lichfield,  was  bom  at  Eyam,  in  1747,  and  in 
childhood  exhibited  a  taste  for  poetical  composition, 
which  was  rather  checked  than  encouraged  by  bcr 
fiither.  Miss  Seward's  first  separate  publicaticm 
was  an  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Captain  Cook,  with 
an  Ode  to  the  Sun  (1780,  4to.);  and  this  was  fol. 
lowed  by  a  Bfonody  on  Mi^or  Andre,  with  Lettrra 
to  her  from  Major  Andre,  written  in  1769  (17^1. 
4to.),  and  Louisa,  a  Poetical  Novel,  in  four  £pi»> 
ties  (1784,  4to.)     In  1799,  she  published  a  collcc- 
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tion  of  BoiinetB;  and  in  1604,  appeared  her  Life  of 
Doctor  Darwin.  She  died  at  the  Episcopal  palace 
at  Lichfield,  in  1809.  Her  correspondence  was 
published,  with  a  hiogn^hlcal  memoir,  in  6  vols., 
8vo. 

SEX  is  the  term  used  to  designate  the  two 
dinsions  of  all  organic  bodies  into  male  and  female. 
It  is  a  law  of  nature,  that  all  organic  bodies  shall 
be  produced  by  their  like,  and  each  class  is  endowed 
with  particular  organs  appropriated  to  this  serrice, 
which  constitute  the  distinction  of  sexes.  In  the 
vegetable  world,  the  sexes  are,  for  the  most  part, 
united  in  one  bud;  although,  in  many  classes,  they 
are  distributed  in  different  flowers  upon  the  same 
plant,  or  upon  different  plants.  Among  animals, 
espedally  the  more  perfectly  formed,  the  division 
of  the  sexes  is  complete.  In  general,  the  male  sex, 
in  comparison  with  the  fenuile,  is  stronger;  the 
female  more  delicate  and  tender.  The  fundamental 
eharacters  of  the  two  sexes  appear  more  or  less 
distinctly  in  most  kinds  of  living  beings,  till  in  man 
they  are  found  in  a  degree  of  development  corres- 
ponding to  his  rank  in  creation.  The  muscular 
svstem  of  man  is  firmer  and  more  powerful;  his 
chest  wider,  his  lungs  more  capacious  and  stronger; 
the  outlines  of  his  form  are  more  distinct,  and  his 
whole  frame  larger  and  stronger.  The  female  form 
is  more  slender;  the  bones  are  smaller  and  softer; 
the  flesh  less  solid;  the  chest  narrower ;  the  lungs 
smaller;  the  heart  and  arterial  system  weaker:  on 
the  other  hand,  the  venous  and  lymphatic  systems 
predominate  (thus  inclining  the  person  to  delicacy 
and  inactivity);  the  space  between  the  skin  and 
the  interior  parts  is  more  loaded  with  fiit ;  and  thus 
the  contour  is  more  rounded,  forming  the  waving 
line;  the  whole  proportion,  in  fine,  of  the  body 
smaller,  and  more  delicate.  Hence  the  form  of 
man  conveys  the  idea  of  strength;  the  form  of 
woman,  that  of  beauty.  Man  is  more  active, 
grasping  distant  objects;  more  inclined  to  effort, 
to  occupy  his  faculties  upon  abstract  subjects,  and 
extensive  plans.  The  quick  and  violent  passions 
belong  to  the  man;  the  quiet,  the  domestic,  and 
the  retiring,  to  woman.  The  woman  is  confined 
to  a  smaller  circle,  with  which,  however,  she  is 
more  thoroughly  acquainted;  and  is  more  patient 
and  enduring  in  the  performance  of  the  ordinary 
duties  of  life.  Man' must  acquire;  woman  strives 
to  keep:  man  strives  to  effect  his  object  by 
force;  woman  by  kindness  or  by  cunning.  The 
one  is  busied  with  the  bustle  of  out-door  life, 
the  other  is  devoted  to  domestic  quiet.  Man  la- 
hours  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and,  exhausted  by 
his  efforts,  requires  deep  repose ;  woman  is  always 
busy  in  a  quiet  activity. 

SEXAGESIMALS,  or  SEXAGESIMAL 
FRACTIONS ;  fractions  whose  denominators  pro- 
ceed in  a  sexagecuple  ratio ,  that  is,  a  prime,  or  the 
first  minute,  r-  >^;  a  second  =  tAtv*  ^  ^^'^  =^ 
TT^.  Anciently  there  were  no  other  than  sex- 
agpe&mals  used  in  astronomy ;  and  they  are  still  re- 
tained in  many  cases,  though  decimal  arithmetic  has 
now  grown  into  use  in  astronomical  calculations. 
In  these  fractions,  which  some  call  aUnmomieal 
J^aetioHM,  the  denominator,  being  always  sixty,  or  a 
multiple  thereof,  is  usually  omitted,  and  the  nume- 
rator only  written  down,  thus,  4**  59  32"  Sa*  16"" 
is  to  be  read,  four  degrees,  fifty-nine  minutes,  thirty- 
two  seconds,  fifty  thirds,  sixteen  fourths,  &c.  It 
18  readily  seen  how  great  the  advantage  of  the 
decimal  division  (according  to  which  the  circle  has 
400  degrees,  each  degree  100  minutes,  each  minute 


100  seconds,  &c.)  is  over  the  sexsgesimal  division; 
but  as  this  change  was  one  of  the  effects  which  the 
revolution  produced  in  France,  the  sexagesimal  divi- 
sion gained  ground  again  under  the  elder  line  of  the 
Bourbons.  Biot  oftien^xpresses  the  results  of  his 
calculations  according  to  both  divisions;  and  to 
show  how  different  the  expressions  are,  we  will  only 
state  that  the  sun's  paraHax  is,  according  to  the 

sexagesimal  division,  =  S'',  8 ,  and  according 

to  Uie  centesimal  (less  properly  called  decimal),  ' 

27",  1 

SEXTANT;  an  instrument  for  taking  altitudes 
and  other  angular  distances.  It  is  constructed  on 
a  principle  similar  to  the  quadrant;  but  the  arc, 
containing  a  sixth  part  of  a  circle,  may  be  taken  to 
120^  Sextants  are  generally  fitted  with  apparatuses 
for  ascertaining  the  angular  distances,  &c.,  in  lunar 
observations. 

SEXTUS  (sumamed  EmpiricuSt  from  his  be- 
longing to  the  empiric  school  of  medicine^  was  a 
celebrated  sceptic,  who  flourished  towards  the  close 
of  the  second  century.  He  was  probably  a  Greek 
by  birth,  studied  at  Alexandria  and  Athens,  became 
a  pupil  of  the  sceptic  philosopher  Herodotus  of 
Tarsus,  and  combined  extensive  learning  with  great 
acuteness.  Scepticism  appears  in  his  writings  in 
the  most  perfect  state  which  it  had  reached  in  an- 
cient times;  and  its  object  and  method  are  more 
clearly  developed  than  they  had  been  by  his  prede- 
cessors. (See  Scepticism,)  He  is  often  sophistical 
in  the  application  of  his  sceptical  principles.  We 
have  two  works  by  him,  written  in  the  Greek 
language,  and  which  are  the  source  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  sceptical  philosophy.  One  of 
them,  entitled  Institutes  of  Pyrrhonism  (in  three 
books),  explams  the  method  of  Pyrrho  (q.  v.);  the 
other,  entitled  Against  the  Mathematicians,  is  an 
attempt  to  apply  that  method  to  all  the  prevailing 
philosophical  systems,  and  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge. Fabricius  edited  both  works  (SexH  Empirici 
Opera,  Gr.  et  Lai.,  Leipsic,  1718). 
SEXUAL  SYSTEM.  See  Botany, 
SEYD,  OR  ZEID;  the  name  of  a  slave  of  Mo- 
hammed,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  acknowledge 
the  divine  mission  of  his  master,  was  adopted  by 
him,  and  received  Zeinab,  a  cousin  of  Mohammed, 
as  his  wife ;  the  prophet,  however,  having  fallen  in 
love  with  her  himself,  Seyd  was  ready  to  resign 
her.  Voltaire,  in  his  Mahomet,  makes  Seyd  an  in- 
nooent  but  blindly  submissive  youth,  who,  at  the 
prophet's  order,  kills  a  person,  who  turns  out  to  be 
his  own  father.  Se^d  is  therefore  sometimes  used 
to  denote  a  man  blindly  devoted  to  the  will  of 
another.  Thus  St  Just  is  called  by  Mr  Nodier  the 
Seyd  of  Robespierre ;  and  the  duke  of  Bovigo  says 
in  his  Memoirs,  that  he  has  often  been  taken  for 
the  Seyd  of  Napoleon. 

SEYMOUR,  Edwaed  ;  dnke  of  Somerset  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  to  whom  he  was  maternal 
uncle,  being  the  son  of  sir  John  Seymour,  of  Wolf- 
hall,  in  Wiltshire,  and  brother  of  lady  Jane  Seymour, 
the  third  vrife  of  Henry  VIII.  He  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  and  early  devoted  himself  to  the  military 
profession.  On  the  marriage  of  his  sister  with  the 
king,  in  1536,  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  by  tbe 
title  of  viscount  Beauchamp,  and  the  following  year 
created  earl  of  Hertford.  He  commanded  in  u 
maritime  expedition  against  the  Scots,  in  1544, 
when  he  landed  a  body  of  troops  at  Leith,  and  set 
fire  to  the  dty  of  Edinburgh.  On  the  death  of 
Henry  VIII.,  he  rose  to  unbounded  power,  both  in 
the  church  and  state.  By  the  will  of  Henry  he 
o2 
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jicH  been  nomiimted  one  of  the  council  of  regency, 
during  the  minority  of  Edward  YL  (q*  v.) ;  but, 
not  content  with  his  share  of  power,  he  procured 
himself  to  be  appointed  governor  of -ihe  king  and 
protector  of  the  kingdom.      In  1548,  he  obtained 
the  post  of  lord  treasurer,  was  created  duke  of 
Somerset,  and  made  earl  marshaL     The  same  year 
he  headed  an  army,  with  which  he  invaded  Scot- 
land, and,  after  having  gained  the  victory  of  MusseU 
burgh,  returned  in  triumph  to  England.  His  success 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  earl  of  Warwick  and 
others,  who  procured  his  confinement  in  the  Tower, 
in  October,  1549,  on  the  charge  of  arbitrary  conduct 
and  injustice;  and  he  was  deprived  of  his  offices, 
and  heavily  fined.      But  he  soon  after  obtained  a 
full  pardon  from  the  king,  was  admitted  at  court, 
and   ostensibly  reconciled  to  his  adversary,  lord 
Warwick  (see  JDudieif,  John),  whose  son  espoused 
one  of  his  daughters.'    The  reconciliation  was  pro- 
bably insmcere,  as  Warwick,  who  had  succeeded  to 
his  influence  over  the  young  king,  caused  Somerset 
to  be  again  arrested,  in  October,  1551,  on  the 
charge  of  treasonable  designs  against  the  lives  of 
some  of  the  privy  counsellors.  He  was  tried,  found 
guilty,  and  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  in  1552. 
SETMOUR,  Jane.    See  Henry  VIIL 
SFORZA;    a  celebrated  Italian  house,  which 
played  an  important  part  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  gave  six  sovereigns  to  Mian,  and 
formed  alliances  with  most  of  the  princely  houses 
of  Europe.  The  founder  of  the  house  was  a  peasant 
of  Cotignola,  in  Romagna,  Oiaoomo  Attendolo, 
whose  sUll  and  courage  as  a  statesman  and  a  warrior 
made  him  one  of  the  most  powerful  amdottieri  of 
Italy.      As  he  was  one  day  labouring  in  the  field, 
he  was  attracted  by  the  sight  of  some  mercenaries, 
and,  throwing  his  axe  against  a  tree,  determined  to 
become  a  soldier  if  it  stuck  in  the  tree,  and  to  re- 
main a  peasant  if  it  fell.     Fate  doomed  him  to  be- 
come a  soldier,  and  he  served  Joanna  11.,  queen  of 
Naples,  who  regarded  him  as  the  sta^  of  her  throne. 
The  name  of  Sforza  he  assumed  from  the  vigour 
with  which  he  had  hurled  his  axe.     To  his  equally 
valiant  son  Francesco,  he  left,  with  a  body  of  de- 
voted followers,  a  power  which  made  him  formidable 
to  any  of  the  Italian  states.     Francesco  became  the 
son-in-law  of  Philip  Maria  "^sconti,  duke  of  Milan, 
and  received  the  command  of  the  Milanese  forces 
in  the  war  against  Venice.    But,  after  the  death  of 
his  father4n-law  (1447).  symptoms  of  distrust  ap. 
peared  between  him  and  the  Iraders  of  the  Milanese 
state.      He  seemed  to  possea  the  power  and  the 
will  to  seise  upon  the  throne,  to  which  his  wi& 
Bianca  had  a  hereditary  daim.      He  accordingly 
concluded  a  treatv  with  Venice,  advanced  against 
Milan,  and  compelled  the  citizens  by  fkmine  to  sur- 
render the  dty.      They  chose  him  duke  in  144S, 
and  Francesco,  a  fortunate  and  celebrated  prince, 
became  the  founder  of  a  dynasty,  that  did  not  inherit 
his  &me  nor  his  fortune.     He  died  in  1466. 

His  son,  Gakazio  Marui,  a  barbarian  and  a  vo- 
luptuary, was  murdered  by  some  conspirators  in 
1476. — The  son  of  Galeazzo,  GunHumi  Gaieazzo, 
was  deixised  by  his  unde  Ludovico,  sumamed  the 
Moor  (t7  M&ro\  The  latter  formed  a  connexion 
with  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  to  whom  he  opened 
the  passage  through  Italy  to  Naples  (1404),  and 
thus  prevented  Giovanni's  father-in-law,  Alpnonso, 
king  of  Naples,  from  rendering  assistance  to  his  son. 
At  a  subsequent  period,  he  joined  the  league  against 
France,  and  was  on  that  account  deposed  by  Louis 
XII.  (1499).    By  the  help  of  the  Swiss,  he  expel. 


led  the  French  in  the  same  year;  but  Louis  again 
took  the  field  against  him,  and  prevailed  upon  the 
Swiss  in  his  service  to  refuse  to  fight  against  their 
countrymen  in  the  French  ranks.  Ludovico  was 
afterwards  betrayed  by  one  of  his  Swiu  mercenaries 
to  the  kin^,  who  (1500)  carried  him  to  France, 
where  he  died  at  Loches,  in  1510. 

His  son,  Maximilian,  once  more  drove  the  French 
from  his  territories  by  the  aid  of  the  Swiss,  but,  in 
consequence  of  the  battle  of  Marignano,  was  obliged 
to  cede  his  dominions  to  Francis  L  (1515),  in  con- 
sideration of  a  pension.  Frauds  was  afterwards 
driven  from  Italy  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  who 
invested  Francesco,  brother  of  Maximilian,  with 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  in  1529.  On  the  death  of 
Francesco,  in  1535,  Charles  V.  conferred  the  duchy 
on  his  son  Philip  IL,  king  of  Spain.     See  MUan. 

S'GRAVESANDE.     See  GraveunuU. 

SHAD ;  a  large  spedes  of  herring  (chq>ea),  whicli 
inhabits  the  sea  near  the  mouths  of  large  rivers,  and 
in  the  spring  ascends  them  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
positing its  spawn  in  the  shallow  water  about  their 
sources.  The  young  fiy  remain  for  a  season  in  the 
waters  which  gave  them  birth,  but  on  the  approach 
of  cold  weather  descend  the  rivers,  and  take  refuge 
in  the  ocean.  The  old  ones  likewise  return,  and  at 
this  time  are  emaciated  and  unfit  for  food.  The 
form  of  the  shad  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  other 
herrings,  very  much  compressed,  with  the  abdomen 
gradually  becoming  thinner,  and  forming  a  serrated 
edge;  and,  like  &em,  the  bones  are  much  more 
numerous  and  more  slender  than  in  other  fish.  The 
shad  which  frequents  American  waters  has  not 
been  accurately  compared  with  the  European,  but 
is  probably  a  dififerent  species.  It  usually  weighs 
four  or  five  pounds,  but  sometimes  twelve;  the 
scales  are  easily  detached,  when  a  row  of  dark  spots 
is  exposed  on  each  side.  It  is  highly  esteemed  for 
food,  and  is  consumed  in  great  quantities,  in  the 
fresh  state.  During  the  season  they  are  an  import- 
ant source  of  wealth  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Hudson,  Delaware  and  Chesapeake. 
Great  quantities  are  salted,  but  are  less  esteemed 
than  when  eaten  fresh. 

SHADDOCK;  a  large  spedai  of  orange,  attain- 
ing  the  diameter  of  seven  or  eight  inches,  with  a 
white,  thick,  spongy  and  bitter  rind,  and  a  red  or 
white  pulp,  of  a  sweet  taste,  mingled  with  addity. 
It  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  and  was  brought 
to  the  West  Indies  by  a  captain  Shaddock,  from 
whom  it  has  derived  its  name.  It  is  often  called 
i/Moet.     See  Onmge. 

SbADWELL,  Thomas,  an  English  dramatic 
poet,  was  bom  ti  Stanton-hall,  Norfolk,  a  seat  of 
his  father's,  about  1640,  educated  at  Cambridge, 
and  afterwards  placed  at  the  Middle  Temple,  where 
he  studied  the  law  for  some  time,  and  then  visited 
the  continent.  On  his  return  from  his  travels,  he 
applied  himself  to  the  drama,  and  wrote  seventeen 
plays.  His  model  was  Ben  Jonsoo,  whom  be  imi- 
tated in  drawing  numerous  characters,  chiefly  in 
caricature,  of  eccentridties  in  the  manners  of  the 
day.  Although  coarse,  and  of  temporary  reputa- 
tion, the  comedies  of  Shadwell  are  not  destitute  of 
genuine  humour.  At  the  revolution  he  was  created 
poet  laureate,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  earl  of 
Dorset;  and  as  he  obtained  it  by  the  dispossession 
of  Dryden,  the  latter  exhibited  the  bitterest  enmity 
towards  his  successor,  against  whom  he  composed 
his  severe  satire  of  Mac  Flecknoe.  He  died  Dec. 
6,  1692,  m  consequence,  it  is  supposed,  of  taking 
too  large  a  dote  of  opium,  to  which  he  wu  attached. 
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Besides  his  dramatic  writings,  be  was  author  of 
several  pieces  of  poetry  of  no  great  merit.  The 
best  edition  of  his  works  was  printed  in  1720  (4 
Tols.  12mo.) 

SHAFTESBURY,  LORD.     See  Cooper. 

SHAGREEN,  o&CHAGREEN  (in  the  Leyant, 
Saffhir) ;  a  kind  of  grained  leather,  of  a  close  and 
solid  substance,  used  for  forming  covers  for  cases, 
ftc,  which  easily  receives  different  colours.  It  is 
prepared  by  the  Tartars,  Russians  and  Tripolitans, 
from  the  slnn  of  the  Buchanan  wild  ass,  and  is  also 
made,  in  some  parts  of  Russia,  and  in  Persia,  of 
horse-skin.  The  hinder  back  piece  of  the  hides  of 
these  animals  is  cut  off  just  above  the  tail  and 
around  the  loins,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent.  The 
piece  thus  separated  is  soaked  several  days  in  wa- 
ter, till  the  hur  drops  off.  It  is  then  stretched, 
and  the  hair  and  epidermis  are  removed  with  a  sera- 
per.  After  a  second  soaking,  the  flesh  side  is  scraped 
in  a  similar  manner ;  the  skins  are  then  stretched 
on  wooden  frames,  and  the  hair  side  is  covered  with 
the  seeds  of  the  ekemopodiuM  albwH,  or  goose-foot. 
The  seeds  are  then  trodden  into  the  leather,  which, 
being  dried,  and  freed  from  the  seeds,  is  left  full  of 
indentations,  which  produce  the  grain  of  the  sha- 
green. The  dried  skins  are  then  scraped  with  a 
piece  of  sharp  iron,  till  the  inequalities  are  removed, 
and  soaked  again  for  twenty-four  hours;  the  parts 
where  the  impressions  of  the  seed  were  produced, 
are  thus  swollen  and  raised  above  the  scraped  sur- 
face. The  skins  are  next  immersed  in  ley,  and  are 
ready  to  receive  their  colour.  The  most  common 
colour  is  sea-green  (given  by  means  of  copper  filings 
and  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac) ;  but  blue,  red, 
black,  and  other  colours,  are  also  given  it.  Sha- 
green is  also  made  of  the  skins  of  the  sea-otter, 
seal,  kc. 

SHAH,  oa  SCHAH,  in  Persian,  signifies  king; 
whence  Shakmameh  (book  of  kings).  See  Ferdun, 
and  PenioH  Literature, 

SHAH,  NADIR.     Bee  Nadir  Shah. 

SHAKE,  in  music.     See  Trill 

SHARERS,  oa    SHAKING   QUAKERS;   a 
sect  which  arose  at  Manchester,  in  England,  about 
1747»  and  has  since  been  transferred  to  America, 
where  it  now  consists  of  a  number  of  thriving 
fawiUee.     The  founders  were  a  number  of  obscure 
Quakers;  and  the   Shakers  still  agree  with  the 
Friends  in  their  rejection  of  the  dvil  and  ecdesias- 
ticid  authority,  and  military  service,  in  their  objec- 
tions to  taking  oaths,  their  neglect  of  the  common 
courtesies  of  society,  their  rejection  of  the  sacra- 
ments, and  their  belief  in  the  immediate  revelations 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  (gifts).     At  first,  the  motions 
from  which  they  derive  their  name  were  of  the 
most  violent,  wild,  and  irregular  nature — ^leaping, 
shouting,  clapping  their  hands,  &c. ;  but  at  present, 
they  move  in  a  regular,  uidform  dance,  to  the 
singin^f  of  a  hymn,  and  march  round  the  hall  of 
worship,   clapping   their  hands  in  regular    time. 
There  are  at  present  fifteen  fiimilies,  as  their  com- 
munities are  called,  in  the  United   States,  com- 
prising 6000  individuals.    In  these  oommimities, 
the  property  is  held  in  common,  and  the  members 
are    distinguished    for    their    industry,    frugality, 
honesty,  and  good  morals.     Celibacy  is  enjoined, 
and  their  numbers  are  recruited  by  converts.     The 
oflice  of  leader  is  bestowed  by  impulse  or  revelation 
on  him  who  has  the  gift  to  assume  it.    The  sect  of 
Shakers  was  first  introduced  into  America  by  Anne 
Lee,  who,  in  1770,  became  their  leader.    She  was 
bom  at  Mandiester,  in  1736,  and  was  the  daughter 


of  a  blacksmith  of  Manchester,  where  she  also,  at 
an  early  age,  became  the  wife  of  a  blacksmith. 
Her  first  «•  testimony  of  salvation  and  eternal  life," 
borne  in  1770,  was  the  injunction  of  celibacy  as  the 
perfection  of  human  nature,  and  the  holding  forth 
herself  as  a  divine  person.  She  was  from  this  time 
honoured  with  the  title  of  "  mother-Anne,"  and 
she  styled  herself  «  Anne  the  word."  Having  been 
persecuted  in  England,  she  went  out  to  America  in 
1774,  with  several  members  of  the  society,  and 
formed  the  first  community  at  Waterrliet,  near 
Albany,  where  she  died  in  1784.  Societies  were 
soon  organized  at  New  Lebanon,  in  New  York, 
and  at  Enfield,  in  Connecticut,  and  have  gradually 
increased  to  their  present  number.  See  the  official 
work.  The  Teetimmy  of  Christ*»  Second  Appear- 
amce,  or  the  article  The  Shahere,  in  tiie  16th  volume 
of  the  North  American  Review. 

SHAKSPEARE,  William,  the  greatest  dra- 
matic poet  which  the  world  has  yet  produced,  was 
bom  in  1564,  at  Stratford  on  the  Avon,  a  market- 
town  in  Warwickshire.  The  day  of  his  birth  is 
generally  said  to  have  been  April  23,  1564.  His 
fiither,  according  to  Rowe,  and  most  of  the  subse- 
quent biographers  of  the  poet,  was  a  considerable 
dealer  in  wool;  but  according  to  John  Aubrey 
(who  entered  himself  as  a  student  at  Oxford  in 
1642,  only  twenty-six  years  after  Shakspeare's 
death,  and  who  derived  his  information  from  some 
of  the  neighbours  of  the  family),  he  was  a  butcher; 
according  to  Malone,  a  glover.  Malone  says  that 
William  was  the  second  son  of  eight  children.  In 
regard  to  his  early  education,  there  is  much  uncer- 
tainty. It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  learned 
Latin  in  the  school  of  his  native  town:  the  French 
and  Italian,  which  he  often  introduces  in  his  plays, 
he  may  have  acquired  afterwards  by  himself. 
Before  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  his  father  required 
his  aid  in  his  trade ;  and,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he 
married  Anne  Hathaway  of  Shottery,  who  was 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  who  became  the 
mother,  in  1583,  of  his  favourite  daughter  Susanna, 
and,  in  1584,  of  his  twin  children,  Hamnet  and 
Judith.  It  must  have  been  soon  after  this  event 
that  he  visited  London.  The  time  usually  assigned 
is  1586,  when  he  was  in  his  twenty-second  year; 
but  the  cause  of  his  leaving  his  native  place,  as 
well  as  his  connexions  and  prospects  in  London, 
are  unknown.  Rowe  relates,  and  others  have 
adopted  the  opinion,  that,  having  fiiUen  into  bad 
company,  he  was  induced  more  than  once  to  assist 
his  associates  in  stealing  deer  from  the  park  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy,  of  Charlcote,  near  Stratford.  For 
this  he  Mras  prosecuted  by  that  gentleman  so 
severely,  that  he  at  first  wrote  a  satirical  ballad  on 
him,  and  afterwards  fled  from  his  home  to  avoid 
arrest.  This  story,  however,  does  not  rest  on 
sufficient  evidence  to  entitle  it  to  credence. ', 
Without  dwelling  on  this  circumstance,  or  credit- 
ing another  improbable  story  of  his  holding  horses 
at  the  door  of  a  theatre  for  his  livelihood,  we  shall 
find  a  rational  motive  for  his  visiting  London,  and 
resorting  to  the  theatre,  by  knowing  that  he  had  a 
relative  and  townsman  already  established  there, 
and  in  some  estimation.  This  was  Thomas  Green, 
a  comedian.  He  became  an  actor,  but,  according 
to  Rowe,  he  never  rose  higher  than  the  performance 
of  the  ghost  in  his  own  Runlet.  Others,  however, 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  he  was  an  excellent 
actor.  His  greatest  patron  was  a  friend  of  Essex, 
the  earl  of  Southampton,  who  is  said  to  have 
presented  him»  on  one  occasion,  with  a  thousand 
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pounds.  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  much  delighted 
with  his  Falstaff  in  Henry  IV.,  is  said  to  have 
ordered  him  to  write  another  play,  in  which  the 
facetious  knight  might  appear  in  love,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  He  was  also 
favoured  with  a  letter  from  James  L,  in  return,  as 
doctor  Fai;pier  supposes,  for  the  compliment  in 
Macbeth.  How  long  he  acted  has  not  been  dis- 
covered; but  he  finally  became  a  proprietor  and 
manager,  by  license,  of  the  Globe  theatre  in  South- 
wark;  and  it  was  in  this  situation  that  he  afforded 
Ben  Johnson  the  opportunity  of  appearing  as  a 
dramatic  writer.  Having  a  sobriety  and  modera- 
tion  in  his  views  of  life,  not  very  common  in  the 
profession  which  he  adopted,  our  great  dramatist 
retired  early,  with  a  respectable  fortune  of  from 
£200  to  £300  per  annum,  equivalent,  perhaps, 
to  £1000  in  our  own  day,  and  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  ease,  retirement,  and  the  conversation 
of  his  friends.  For  some  years  before  his  death, 
he  resided  at  Stratford,  in  a  house  which  con- 
tinued in  the  possession  of  his  descendants  until 
the  restoration.  Garrick,  Macklin,  and  others, 
were  entertained,  in  1742,  under  the  mulberry- 
tree  planted  by  Shakspeare.  The  house  was  after- 
wards  sold  to  a  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Gastrel, 
who,  being  rated  for  the  poor  higher  than  it  pleased 
him  to  pay,  peevishly  deckred  that  the  house  should 
never  pay  again;  and,  from  ill-will  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Stratford,  who  were  benefited  by  the  com- 
pany it  brought  to  the  town,  he  pulled  it  down, 
and  sold  the  materials.  He  had  previously  cut 
down  the  mulberry-tree  for  fuel;  but  a  silversmith 
purchased  the  whole  of  it,  which  he  manufiMitured 
into  memorials  of  the  poet.  Shakspeare  died  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  birth-day,  April  23,  1616, 
having  completed  his  fifty-second  year.  He  was 
interred  in  the  church  of  Stratford.  Aubrey  says 
that  Shakspeare  was  **a  handsome,  well-^aped 
man,  verie  good  company,  and  of  a  very  pleasant, 
reddie,  and  smooth  witt.**  His  son  died  at  the  age 
of  twelve  years.  His  widow  survived  him  seyen 
years.  Susanna,  who  married  a  physician  named 
John  Hall,  died  a^  sixty-six;  and  Judith,  who 
married  a  Mr  Gumey,  died  aged  seventy-seven. 
The  children  of  these  ladies  were  all  without  off- 
spring; but,  in  1819,  mention  was  made  of  a 
female  relation  of  the  fiunily  of  Shakspeare.  In 
1741,  a  monument  was  erected  to  him  in  West- 
minster abbey,  and  paid  for  by  the  proceeds  of 
benefits  at  the  two  great  theatres.  In  1769,  by 
the  efforts  of  Garrick,  a  festival  was  celebrated  in 
honour  of  the  poet  in  his  native  town  of  Stratford. 
There  was  a  splendid  procession  of  triumphal  cars, 
in  which  King  Lear,  Richard  III.,  Macbeth,  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  accompanied  with  music  and  the  shouts 
of  the  populace,  moved  to  a  splendid  temple,  where 
speeches,  oratorios,  and  odes  were  combined  to  do 
honour  to  Shakspeare.  The  next  year,  the  spec- 
tacle was  exhibited  at  Drury  lane  in  London,  and 
was  repeated  for  one  hundred  nights. 

A.  W.  Schlegel  has  devoted  to  tho  character  of 
Shakspeare  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  his  Lec- 
ture* on  the  Drama,  which  are  now  translated  into 
English.  It  nMy  not  be  uninteresting  to  our 
readers  to  know  the  opinions  of  such  a  man  on  the 
great  Enffliah  poet,  whose  works  he  has  himself 
translated  and  naturalized  in  Germany,  where  they 
have  been  as  much  admired  as  in  England,  and  per- 
haps more  profoundly  criticised  by  men  of  distin- 
isuifthed  talent.  *•  The  ignorance  or  learning  of  the 
poet,*'  says   Schlegel,  *<  has  been  the  subject  of 


endless  controversy;  and  yet  it  is  a  matter  verjf 
easily  settled.     Shakspeare  was  poor  in  dead  learn- 
ing, but  he  possessed  a  fullness  of  living  and  appli- 
cable   knowledge.     He    knew    Latin,  and    even 
something  of  Greek,  though  not  probably  enough 
to  read  Greek  writers  with  ease  in  the  original. 
With  the  French  and  Italian  he  had  also  but  a 
superficial  acquaintance.     He  had  a  very  extennve 
knowledge  of  English  books,  original  and  transUited. 
He  was  sufficiently  intimate  with  mythology  to 
employ  it  in  the  only  manner  he  wished— as  a 
symbolical  ornament.    He  had  formed  the  most 
correct  notions  of  the  spirit  of  ancient  history,  and 
more  particularly  of  that  of  the  Romans;  and  the 
history  of  his  own  country  vras  fiuniliar  to  him, 
even  in  detail.    He  was  an  attentive  observer 
of  nature.    He  knew  the  technical  language  of 
mechanics  and  artisans.     He  seems  to  have  tia- 
velled  much  in  the  interior  of  England,  and  to 
have  been  a  diligent  inquirer  of  navigators  respect- 
ing other  countries;  and  he  was  most  accurately 
acquainted  with  all  the  popular  usages,  opinions, 
and  traditions  which  could  be  of  use  in  poetry. 
The  proofs  of  his  ignorance  on  which  the  greatest 
stress  is  laid,  are  a  few  geographical  blunders  and 
anachronisms.     Because,  in  a  comedy  founded  on  a 
tale,  he  makes  ships  arrive  in  Bohemia,  he  has  been 
laughed  at.    But,  in  such  matters,  Shakspeare  is 
only  faithful  when  he  treats  historical  subjects  re- 
lating to  his  own  country.     When  he  worked  on 
novels,  he  avoided    disturbing  his  audience,  to 
whom  they  were  known,  by  the  correction  of  errors 
in  secondary  things.     Shakspeare's  anachronisms 
are  for  the  most  part,  committed  purposely.    It 
Mras  frequently  of  importance  to  him  to  bring  the 
subject  exhibited  from  the  back-ground  of  time 
quite    near    to    us:    hence,    in    Hamlet,  though 
avowedly  an  old  northern  story,  there  prevails  the 
tone  of  fashionable  society,  and,  in  every  respect, 
the  costume  of  the  most  recent  period.     Without 
these  circumstances,  it  would  not  have  been  allow- 
able to  make  a  philosophical  inquirer  of  Hamlet,  on 
which,  however,  the  character  of  the  whole  piece 
depends.     To  me,  Shakspeare  appears  a  profound 
artist,  and  not  a  blind  and  wildly  luxuriant  genius. 
In  such  poets  as  are  usually  considered  careless 
pupils  of  nature,  I  have  always  found,  on  a  closer 
examination,  when  they  have  produced  works  of 
real  excellence,  a  distinguished  cultivation  of  the 
mental  powers,  practice  in  art,  and  views  worthy 
in   themselves,  and    maturely  considered.     Ths^ 
idea  of  poetic  inspiration  which  many  lyric  poets 
have  brought  into  vogue,  as  if  they  were  not  in 
their  senses,  and,  like  the  Pythia,  when  possessed 
by  the  divinity,  delivered  oracles  unintelligible  to 
themselves,  is  least  of  all  applicable  to  dramatir 
composition — one  of  the  productions  of  the  human 
mind  which    requires   the    greatest    exercise    of 
thought.    It  is  admitted  that  Shakspeare  reflected, 
and  deeply  reflected,  on  character  and  passion,  on 
the  progress  of  events  and  human  destinies,  on  the 
human  constitution,  on  all  the  things  and  relstions 
of  this  world;  so  that  it  was  only  respecting  the 
structure  of  his  own  pieces  that  he  had  no  thought 
to  spare.     8hakspeare*s  knowledge  of  mankind  has 
become  proverbial:  in  this  his  superiority  is  so 
great,  that  he  has  justly  been  called  the  master  of 
the  human  heart*    His  characters  appear  neither  to 
do  nor  say  any  thing  on  account  of  the  spectator ; 
and  yet  the  poet,  by  means  of  the  exhibition  itself, 
without  any  subsidiary  explanation,  enablea  us  1o 
look  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  their  minds.    Uow 
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each  mm  is  constituted,  Shakspeare  reveals  to  us 
in  the  ind^t  immediate  manner.    He  demands  and 
ohtainfl  our  belief,  even  for  what  is  singular,  and 
deviates    from    the    ordinary    course    of   nature. 
Never*  perhaps,  was  so  comprehensive  a  talent  for 
charaeterization  possessed  by  any  other  man.     It 
not  only  grasps  the  diversities  of  rank,  sex,  and 
age,  down  tothe  dawnings  of  infancy;  not  only  do 
hia  kings  and  beggars,  heroes  and  pick-pockets, 
sages  and  fools,  speak  and  act  with  equal  truth; 
not  only  have  Ids  human  characters  such  depth  and 
comprehension,  that  they  cannot  be  ranged  under 
classes,  and  are  inexhaustible,  even  in  conception; 
but  he  opens  the  gates  of  the  magic  world  of  spirits, 
calb    op  the    midnight  ghost,   exhibits    witches 
amidst  their  unhallowed  myst^i|fs,  peoples  the  air 
with  sportive  fiiiries  and  sylph^^d  these  beings, 
existing  only  in  imagination,  possess  such  truth  and 
consistency,  that,  even  in  the  case  of  deformed 
monsters,  like  Caliban,  he  extorts  the  conviction 
that  if  there  should  be  such  beings,  they  would  so 
conduct  themselves.     If  the  delineation  of  all  his 
cbaracters,  separately  taken,  is  inimitably  correct, 
he  surpasses  even  himself  in  so  combining  and  con- 
trasting  them,  that  they  serve  to  bring  out  each 
other.     No  one  ever  painted  as  he  has  done  the 
£u*ility  of  self-deception,  the  half  self-conscious 
hypocrisy   towards    ourselves,   with   which    even 
noble  minds  attempt  to  disguise  the  almost  inevi- 
table influence  of  selfish  motives  on  human  nature. 
Shakspeare*s  comic  talent  is  equally  wonderful  with 
his  pathetic  and  tragic.     He  is  highly  inventive  in 
comic  situations  and  motives:  it  will  be  hardly 
possible  to  show  whence  he  has  taken  any  of  them. 
His  comic  characterization  is  equally  true,  various, 
and  profound  with  his  serious.'*    In  regard  to  his 
diction  and  versification,  Schlegel  observes,  "  The 
language  is  here  and  there  somewhat  obsolete,  but 
much  less  so  than  that  of  roost  of  the  writers  of  his 
day— ^  sufficient  proof  of  the  goodness  of  his  choice. 
He  drew  his  language  immediately  from  life,  and  pos- 
sessed a  masterly  skill  in  blending  the  element  of  dia- 
logue with  the  highest  poetical  elevation.     Certain 
critics  say  that  Shakspeare  is  frequently  ungramma- 
ticsL     To  prove  this  assertion,  they  must  show 
that  similar  constructions  do  not  occur  in  his  contem- 
poraries; but  the  direct  contrary  can  be  established. 
In  no  language  is  every  thing  determined  on  princi- 
ple :  mndh  is  always  left  to  the  caprice  of  custom, 
and,  because  this   has  since  changed,  is  the  poet 
answerable  for  it?      In  general,  Shakspeare's  style 
yet  remains  the  very  best  model,  both  in  the  vigor- 
ous and  the  sublime,  the  pleasing  and  the  tender. 
The  verse  of  all  his  plays  is  generally  the  rhymeless 
iambic  of  ten  or  eleven  syllables,  occasionally  inter- 
mixed with  rhymes,  but  more  frequently  alternating 
with  prose.      No  one  piece  is  wholly  written  in 
prose ;  for,  even  in  those  which  approach  the  most 
to  the  pure  comedy,  there   is  always  something 
added  which  elevates  them  to  a  higher  rank  than 
belongs  to  this  dass.  In  the  use  of  verse  and  prose, 
Shakspeare  observes  very  nice  distinctions,  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  of  the  speakers,  but  still  more  ac- 
cording to  their  characters  and  dispositions.      His 
iambirs  are  sometimes  highly  harmonious  and  full 
sounding,  always  varied,  and  suitable  to  the  sub- 
ject; they  are  at  one  time  distinguished  for  ease 
and  rapidity;   at  another  they  move  along  with 
mighty  energy.     All  Shakspeare's  productions  bear 
the  stamp  oi  his  original  genius;  but  no  writer  was 
ever  farther  removed  from  a  manner  acquired  firom 
habit  and  personal  peculiarities." 


Forty-three  dnunatic  pieces  are  ascrilied  to  Shak- 
speare; eight  of  them,  however,  are  considered  by 
English  commentators  to  be  spurious,  but  German 
critics  regard  them  as  genuine.  The  thirty-five  un- 
contested pieces,  whidi  were  written  in  twenty- 
three  years,  from  1591  to  1614,  Malone  has  a.U 
tempted  to  reduce  to  the  following  chronological 
order:  Love's  Labour  lost,  King  Henry  YI.  (3 
parts),  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  the  Winter's 
Tale,  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
the  Comedy  of  Errors,  Hamlet,  King  John,  King 
Richard  II.,  Richard  III.,  Henry  IV.  (Ist  part). 
Merchant  of  Venice,  All's  well  that  ends  well, 
Henry  IV.  (2d  part),  Henry  V.,  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  As  you  like  it,  the  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor, Henry  VIII.,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Measure 
for  Measure,  Cymbeline,  King  Lear,  Macbeth,  the 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Julius  Caesar,  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  Coriolanus,  Timon  of  Athens,  Othello, 
the  Tempest,  the  Twelfth  Night.  There  are  many 
objections,  however,  both  internal  and  external,  to 
this  arrangement. 

"The  subjects  of  the  comedies,"  to  return  to 
Schlegel,  "are  generally  taken  from  novels;  they 
are  romantic  love  stories:  none  of  them  are  confined 
exclusively  to  common  or  domestic  relations:  all 
possess  poetical  ornament,  and  some  pass  into  the 
wonderfiil  or  the  pathetic."  The  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona  (compare  Montemayor's  Diana,  book  2) 
paints  the  fickleness  of  love,  and  its  infidelity  t<^ 
wards  friendship. — The  Comedy  of  Errors  (compare 
the  Menacknii  of  Plautus,  and  A  Comedy  ofPloMhta 
called  Monechme,  German,  by  Hans  Sachs),  tho> 
only  play  of  Shakspeare  of  which  the  idea  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  ancients,  is  a  piece  which  ought 
not  to  be  played  without  masks.  The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew  (compare  Goulart,  Thresor  d'Bistoire 
admirable  de  nostre  Temps,  translated  into  English 
by  Edward  Grimestone,  1607 ;  Percy's  JReliques  of 
ancient  Poetry,  vol.  i.;  George  Gascoigne's  Svp^ 
poses,  a  translation  from  Ariosto*s  Suppoxiti;  also, 
The  Art  of  Arts,  or  how  to  make  a  had  Woman  a 
good  one,  former^  practised  by  an  Italian  Cavalier, 
&c.,  German,  Rappersdorf,  12mo.)  is  derived,  medi- 
ately or  immediately,  from  a  piece  of  Ariosto.  The 
prelude  of  the  drunken  tinker  is  probably  from  a 
popular  tale,  and  the  same  subject  has  been  drama- 
tized by  Holberg.  These  pieces  are  considered  as 
productions  of  his  youth.  Love's  Labour  lost  is 
referred  to  the  same  period. — All's  well  that  ends 
well — the  Griselda  of  Shakspeare  (compare  Boccac- 
cio's Decamerone,  yiom,  iii.,  novell.  9;  Painter's 
Palace  of  Pleasure  ;  GUettaof  Narbon  ;  also  the 
old  book,  Schertz  mit  der  T^^ihrheyt)  presents  in 
Parolles  a  character  of  rich  comic  humour,  which 
would  be  more  celebrated  if  it  had  not  been  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  Falstaff. — Much  Ado  about  No- 
thing (compare  Belleforest's  Timbree  de  Cardonne, 
&c. ;  Bandello's  Novelle,  Venice,  1566,  vol.  i. ; 
Phoenicia,  an  interesting  and  memorable  History,  &c. 
Magdeburg,  John  Franken,  1601;  Ariosto,  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Hairington,  1591 ;  and  parti- 
cularly George  Tuberville's  account  of  this  story) 
is  the  same,  in  its  main  plot,  with  the  Ariodante 
and  Ginevra  of  Ariosto. — ^Measure  for  Measure 
(compare  G.  Whetstone's  Promus  and  Cassandra, 
1578;  Giraldo  Cinthio's  Hecatomithi  overo  cento 
Novelle,  Venice,  1593,  decade  viii.,  novella  5,  trans- 
lated in  Painter's  Palace  of  Pleasure)  is  the  triumph 
of  mercy  over  strict  justice.  It  contains  the  splendid 
character  of  Isabella. — The  Merchant  of  Venice 
(compare  Percy's  Reliques,  i.;  Giovanni  Fiorentino's 
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n  Pecorone,  nel  quale  n  contengtmo  48  NovelU  an- 
tiehe  belle  d*Invenzione  e  di  Stilo,  written  in  1378, 
printed  at  Milan  in  1554,  and  at  Treviso  in  1601 ; 
Gesta  JRomanomM  aim  ApplicaHxmihus  moralisatis 
ae  nofstidSf  Augsburg,  1489,  and  Stnuburg,  1538 ; 
Decamerone,  giorn,  x.,  not,  1 ;  The  Jew,  an  old 
English  play;  also  T%e  CanUvtd  in  Vettice,  an  old 
German  play)  is  a  wonderful  picture  of  character. 
It  is  one  of  Shakspeare's  most  perfect  works.  The 
fifth  act  of  this  play  may  be  regarded  as  an  after- 
piece, serving  to  excite  pleasant  feelings,  after  the 
harrowing  scenes  exhibited  in  the  preceding  portions 
of  the  drama. — As  you  like  it  (compare  Chaucer's 
Cohe*M  Tale  o/Gamefynf  Thomas  Lodge's  jR6sal^<f, 
or  Euphues*  golden  Legacy,  1590,  4to.,  an  old  pas- 
toral romance)  is  a  charming  play,  which,  with  its 
gayety,  liveliness  and  freedom,  seems  to  have  been 
intended  to  show  that  nothing  is  wanted  to  call 
forth  the  poetry  which  has  its  dwelling  in  nature 
and  the  human  mind,  but  to  throw  off  all  artificial 

constraint The  Twelfth  Night,  or  What  you  will 

(Bandello,  t.  ii.,  nov.  20\  unites  the  entertainment 
of  an  intrigue  contrivea  with  great  ingenuity,  to 
the  richest  fund  of  comic  characters  and  situations, 
and  the  b^uty  of  an  ethereal  poetry.  If  this  was 
in  fiust  Shakspeare's  last  work,  he  enjoved  to  the 
end  of  his  days  the  same  youthfiilness  of  mind,  and 
carried  all  the  luxuriance  of  his  talents  with  him  to 
the  grave. — The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  (com- 
pare The  Loven  of  Pisa,  in  Tarleton's  Newe$  out 
of  Purgatories  liPecorone,  giom,  i,,  nov,  2;  The 
Portunate,  the  Deceived,  and  the  Unfortunate  Lovera; 
Piacevoli  Notti  di  Straparola,  Venice,  1567,  /.  i., 
notte  4,  favola  4)  is  said  to  have  been  written  at 
the  request  of  queen  Elizabeth,  because  she  wanted 
to  see  Falstaff  in  love.  It  is  certain  that  it  was 
acted  in  her  presence  (probably  at  Windsor,  at  a 
festival  of  the  order  of  the  garter).  Moli^re's 
School  for  Women  resembles  it  in  the  particular 
that  a  jealous  man  is  made  the  constant  confidant 
of  the  progress  of  his  rival.  Of  all  the  pieces  of 
Shakspeare,  this  approaches  the  nearest  to  pure 
comedy.  The  conclusion  is  made  romantic  by  a 
fanciful  delusion,  founded  on  a  popular  superstition. 
— A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  (compare  Bettie's 
TUania  and  Theteus;  Plutarch's  Theseus;  Michael 
Drayton's  Ngntphidia,  the  Court  of  Fayrie:  Chau- 
cer's Knight*s  Tale:  BoiCcaccio's  Teseide;  Legend 
of  Thisbe  of  Babylon);  the  Tempest,  source  un- 
known (compare  7\centy  of  the  Plays  of  Shakspeare, 
being  the  whole  Number  printed  in  Quarto,  by  Ueorge 
Steevens,  Esq,,  London,  1666,  4  vols.)  These 
plays  resemble  each  other  in  (Ms  particular,  that, 
in  both,  the  influence  of  a  world  of  spiritual  beings 
is  interwoven  with  the  turmoil  of  human  passions, 
and  the  farcical  adventures  of  foUy.  The  former 
piece  was  written  certainly  earlier,  and  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  luxuriant  and  fanciful  of  Shakspeare's  pro- 
ductions. It  unites,  in  Titania's  amour,  the  ex- 
tremes of  the  fanciful  and  the  vulgar.  The  second, 
apparently  the  fruit  of  Shakspeare's  latter  years,  is 
superior  in  its  delineation  of  character.  In  the 
wise,  all-directing  Prospero,  in  the  tender  flame  of 
Fen&iand  and  Miranda,  in  the  masterly  picture  of 
the  terrestrial  monster  Caliban,  and  the  heavenly 
Ariel,  there  is  a  most  harmonious  connexion  of  op- 
posite conceptions. — The  Winter's  Tale  (compare 
A  Pleasant  History  of  Dorastus  and  Faumia,  by 
Robert  Greene ;  Spencer's  Fairy  Queen,  book  v., 
canto  9,  15)  is  one  of  those  tades  which  are  pe- 
culiarly fitted  to  beguile  the  dreary  leisure  of  a 
long  winter  evening,  which  are  attractive  and  in- 


telligible even  to  childhood,  and  transport  even 
manhood  back  to  the  golden  age,  when  it  yielded 
to  the  sway  of  the  imagination. — Cymbeline  (com- 
pare Boccaccio,  giom.  iL,  nov.  9 ;  Bans  Sachs,  The 
Innocent  Lady  Genura;  Schertzmit  der  Wahrheyt; 
Holinshed's  Chronicles  s  Dion.  Cass.  Hist.  Rom.,  I. 
Ix.,  c.  20;  Suetonius's  Caligula,  e.  44;  Henry's 
History  of  Great  Britain,  London,  1771>  quarto, 
voL  i.,  page  17)  is  a  remarkable  composition,  con- 
necting a  novel  of  Boccaccio  with  ancient  British 
traditions,  from  the  times  of  the  first  Roman  em- 
perors. By  easy  transitions,  the  poet  blends  into  a 
harmonious  whole  the  social  manners  of  the  latest 
times,  with  the  deeds  of  heroes,  and  even  wiUi  ap- 
pearances of  the  gods. — Romeo  and  Juliet,  (com- 
pare Girolamo  dalla  Corte's  Istoria  di  Verona,  1594, 
vol.  i. ;  Istoria  noveUamente  ritrovata  di  due  nobili 
Amanti,  con  la  pietosa  Morte  intervenuta  gia  neUa 
Citta  di  Verona,  nel  Tempo  del  Signor  Bartolomeo 
deUa  Scala:  Bandello,  I.  ii.,  nov.  1;  Boisteau's 
Dixhuit  Hiitoires  tragiques,  mises  en  Laagne  Fran^ 
eoise,  1560,  12mo. ;  The  Tragical  Bistorie  of 
Romeus  and  Juliet,  London,  1562;  Painter's  Palace 
of  Pleasure,  t.  ii.,  nor.  25;  see  also  Lope  de  Vega 
Carpio's  Castelvines  y  Monteses,  Comedia  famosa), 
— Othello  (compare  Giraldi  Cinthio,  decade  iii,  nov. 
7— translated  into  French  by  Gabriel  C9iapuys,  1564 
— Englished  by  Painter)  is  a  picture  of  love,  and  its 
pitiable  fate,  in  a  world  whose  atmosphere  is  too 
rough  for  this  tenderest  blossom  of  human  life.  The 
sweetest  and  the  bitterest,  love  and  hatred,  gayety 
and  dark  forebodings,  tender  embraces  and  sqnil- 
chres,  the  fulness  of  Ufe,  and  self-destruction,  are 
blended  into  a  unity  of  impression  in  this  harmooi- 
ous  and  wonderful  work.  In  Othello,  we  recognixe 
the  wild  nature  of  the  African,  tamed  only  in  ap- 
pearance by  the  desire  of  fiune,  by  foreign  laws  of 
honour,  and  by  nobler  and  milder  manners.  His 
jealousy  is  of  that  sensual  kind  whidi,  in  burning 
climes,  has  given  birth  to  the  disgracefttl  confine- 
ment of  women,  and  to  a  thousand  unnatural  usages. 
The  Moor  is  frank,  confiding,  grateful;  but  the 
force  of  passion  puts  to  flight  all  his  acquired  and 
accustomed  virtues.  A  more  artful  villain  than 
lago  was  never  pourtrayed;  cool,  discontented,  and 
morose,  arroguit  where  he  dares  to  be  so^  but 
humble  and  insinuating  when  it  suits  his  purposes, 
he  is  a  complete  master  in  the  art  of  dissimulatioo; 
accessible  only  to  selfish  emotions,  he  is  thoroughly 
skilled  in  rousing  the  passions  of  others,  and  in 
availing  himself  of  every  opening  which  they  give 
him ;  he  is  as  excellent  an  observer  of  men  as  any 
one  can  be  who  is  unacquainted  with  higher  motives 
of  action  than  his  own  experience.  Desdemona  is 
a  high  ideal  representation  of  enthusiastic  paasioo. 
No  eloquence  is  capable  of  painting  the  overwhelm- 
ing force  of  the  catastrophe  in  Othello. — Hamlet 
(compare  Saxonis  Grammatid  Historic  Daniae 
Idbri  xvi,  ed.  Stephanii,  Sone,  1644,  lib.  3;  Belle^ 
forest,  Avec  quelle  Ruse  AmUth  qui  depuisfut  Rei 
de  Danemarc,  vengea  la  Mort  de  son  Ph'e  jnurwon* 
diUe,  occis  par  Fengon,  son  F^ire,  et  autre  Occur* 
rence  de  son  Histoire ;  English,  The  Historie  of 
Hamblet,  quarto,  1606)  is  imique  in  its  kind ;  a 
tragedy  of  thought,  inspired  by  continual  and  never 
satisfied  meditation  on  human  destiny,  and  the  dark 
perplexity  of  events  in  this  world.  Hamlet  is  a 
mind  of  high  cultivation,  a  prince  of  royal  manners, 
endowed  with  the  finest  sense  of  propriety,  suscepti- 
ble of  noble  ambition,  and  open,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, to  enthusiasm  for  the  excellence  in  which  he 
is  deficient.    He  acta  the  part  of  madness  with  ini* 
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mitable  superiority;  bat  in  the  refldiitions  which 
he  so  often  embraces,  and  always  leaves  unexecuted, 
the  weakness  of  his  volition  is  evident;  he  is  a 
hypocrite  towards  himself;  his  fitf-fetched  scruples 
are  often  mere  pretexts  to  cover  his  want  of  deter- 
mination— thoughts,  as  he  says  on  a  different  occ»- 
sion,  which  have 

but  one  part  wifdom. 

And  ever  three  parts  eowafd. 

Hamlet  has  no  firm  belief  either  in  himself  or  in 
any  thing  else ;  from  expressions  of  religious  confi- 
dence, he  passes  over  to  sceptical  doubts.   He  even 
goes  so  iar  as  to  say  that  **  there  is  nothing  either 
good  or  bad,  but  thinking  makes  it  so.*'    The  poet 
loaes  himself  with  him  in  the  labyrinths  of  thought, 
in  which  we  neither  find  end  nor  beginning. — Mac- 
beth (compare  Holinshed's  and  Harrison's  ChromcUs 
of  Cheat  Bntain^  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  London, 
1577,  continued  by  Hooker  and  others,  1587,  3 
voU,  fol. — ^the  chief  source  of  Shakspeare's  pieces 
relating  to  English  history;   George  Buchanan's 
Opera  Omn.,  Edinburgh,  1715,  vol.  i.)      This  is 
the  greatest  and  most  terrific  tragedy  that  has  ap- 
peared since  the  Eumenides  of  JEschylus.      Shak- 
speare  exhibits  an  ambitious,  but  noble  hero,  who 
yields  to  a  deep-laid,  hellish  temptation.  The  weird 
sisters  surprise  Macbeth  in  the  moment  of  intoxi- 
cation after  victory,  when  his  love  of  glory  has  been 
gratified ;  they  cheat  his  eyes  by  exhibiting  to  him  as 
the  work  of  fiite,  what  can  in  fact  be  accomplished 
only  by  his  own  act,  and  gain  credence  for  their 
words  by  the  immediate  fulBlment  of  the  first  predic- 
tioo.  The  opportunity  for  murdering  the  king  imme- 
diately offers  itself;  the  wife  of  Macbeth  conjures 
him  not  to  let  it  dip;  she  urges  him  on  with  a  fiery 
eloquence,  which  has  all  those  sophisms  at  command 
thai  serve  to  throw  a  fidse  lustre  over  the  crime. 
Little  more  than  the  mere  execution  falls  to  the 
lot  of  Macbeth;  he  is  driven  to  it,  as  it  were,  in  a 
state  of  ooomiotion  in  which  his  mind  is  bewildered. 
Bcpentanee  immediately  follows,  nay,  even  precedes 
the  deed,  and  the  stings  of  his  conscience  leave 
him  no  rest  either  night  or  day.     Kothin|^  can 
equal  the  power  of  this  picture  in  the  excitation  of 
horror.    We  need  only  allude  to  the  circumstances 
attending  themurder  of  Duncan,  the  dagger  that 
hovers  before  ihe  eyes  of  Macbeth  at  the  feast,  and 
the  madness  of  lady  Macbeth In  King  Lear  (com- 
pare ShaAmeare  Ilhutrated,  or  the  Novels  and  HU^ 
torie$  on  wmiek  the  PUnfs  of  Shak^are  are  founded, 
by  Miss  Lenox,  London,  1754,  3  vob. ;  Holinshed ; 
Tyrrel's  General  Hietory  of  England,  London,  1700, 
vol.  i;  Verey'*  ReHquee,  i.;  the  Latin  Chronicle  of 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth;  Sidney's  Arcadia,  Edin- 
burgh, 1590,  quarto;  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  b.  ii, 
canto  X,  stansBs  27 — 33;  and  the  old  play  The 
True  Chronide  History  of  King  Leir,  London,  1605, 
quarto)  compassion  is  exhausted.     The  principal 
characters  in  this  piece  are  not  those  who  act,  but 
those  who  suffer.     We  have  not  in  this,  as  in  most 
tragedies,  the  picture  of  a  calamity,  in  which  the 
su<kleD  blows  of  fiite  still  seem  to  honour  the  head 
which  they  strike,  in  which  the  loss  is  always  ac- 
companied by  some  flattering  consolation  in  the 
memory  of  the  former  possession;  but  a  &11  from 
the  highest  elevation  into  the  deepest  abyss  of 
misery,  where  humanity  is  stripped  o(  all  external 
and  intemal  advantages,  and  given  up  a  prey  to 
naked  helplessness. — In  the  three  Roman  pieces, 
Coriolanus,  Julius  Cesar,  and  Antony  and  Cleopa- 
tra,  the  moderation  wiUi  which  Shakspeare  ex- 
cludea  foreign  appendages  and  arbitrary  suppoai- 


tions,  and  yet  fully  satisfies  the  wants  of  the  stage, 
is  particularly  deserving  of  admiration.  Under  the 
apparent  artlessness  of  adhering  closely  to  history 
as  he  found  it,  an  uncommon  degree  of  art  is  con- 
cealed.— Timon  of  Athens  (compare  Plutarch ; 
Ludan;  Palace  of  Pleasure),  and  Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida  (compare  JDietys  Cretensis,  and  Dares  Phry- 
gius;  Guido  dalle  Colonne  of  Messina,  Historia  de 
Belio  TVqfano,  translated  into  Italian  by  Ceffi, 
Venice,  1481,  and  into  German  in  1489,  in  the  parts 
de  sexto  et  septimo  bello;  Lydgate,  De  Bohe  of 
Droye,  London,  1515,  a  prolix  poem,  modernized 
in  1614;  Raoul  de  Fevre,  Recueil  de  Troyennes 
Histoires,  Englished  by  Caxton,  1471  and  1503; 
Chaucer,  The  Bohe  of  TVoUes  and  Cressides  Boc- 
cacao's  JPUostrate,  1498, 8vo. ;  Alexander  Barclay's 
Ship  ofFooUs,  from  the  German  of  Seb.  Brandt, 
1570;  Chapman's  translation  of  Homer,  1581  and 
1596).  These  pieces  are  not  historical  plays,  pro- 
perly speaking ;  and  we  cannot  call  them  either 
tragedy  or  comedy.  Timon,  of  all  the  works  of 
Shakspeare,  has  most  the  diancter  of  satire,  laugh- 
ing satire,  in  the  picture  of  flatterers  and  parasites, 
and  Juvenalian  satire,  in  the  bitterness  and  impre- 
cations of  Timon  against  the  ingratitude  of  a  frdse 
world.  Troilus  and  Cressida  is  the  only  play 
which  Shakspeare  allowed  to  be  printed  without 
having  been  previously  acted.  It  is,  throughout,  a 
parody  on  the  Trojan  war,  not  as  described  in 
Homer,  but  in  the  romances  of  chivalry  derived 
from  I>sres  Phrygius. 

The  dramas  isken  from  the  English  history  are 
ten.  The  poet  evidently  intended  them  as  parts 
of  a  great  whole.  The  principal  features  of  the 
events  are  exhibited  with  such  fidelity,  their  causes, 
and  even  their  secret  springs,  are  pkoed  in  so  dear 
a  light,  that  we  may  obti^  from  them  a  know- 
ledge  of  history  in  idl  its  truth,  while  the  living 
picture  makes  an  impression  on  the  imagination 
which  can  never  be  efiaoed.  Eight  of  these  plays, 
from  Richard  II.  to  Richard  III.,  are  Imked  to- 
gether in  uninterrupted  succession.  According  to 
aU  appearance,  the  four  last  were  first  written. 
The  two  other  historical  plays  taken  from  the  Eng* 
Ush  history,  are  chronologically  separated  from  this 
series.  In  King  John,  all  the  political  and  national 
motives,  which  play  so  great  a  part  in  the  follow- 
ing pieces,  are  already  indicated-^wars  and  treaties 
with  France,  a  usurpation,  and  the  tyrannical  actions 
whidi  it  draws  after  it,  the  influence  of  the  dergy, 
and  the  factions  of  the  nobles.  Henry  VIII.  again 
shows  us  the  transition  to  another  age ; — ^the  policy 
of  modem  Europe,  a  refined  court  life  under  a 
voluptuous  monarch,  the  dangerous  situation  of 
favourites,  who  are  themselves  predpitated,  after 
haviqg  effected  the  faU  of  others;  in  a  word,  des- 
potism under  milder  forms,  but  not  less  unjust  and 
cruel.  In  Richard  II.,  Shakspeare  exhibits  to  us  a 
noble,  kingly  nature,  at  first  obscured  by  levity, 
and  tiie  errors  of  an  unbridled  youth,  and  after- 
wards purified  b]^  misfortune,  and  rendered  more 
highly  and  splendidly  illustrious.  The  first  part  of 
Henry  IV.  is  particularly  brilliant  in  the  serious 
scenes,  frtnn  the  contrast  between  two  young 
heroes,  prince  Henry  and  Percy  with  the  charac- 
teristic name  of  Hotspur.  FaJstaff  (q.  v.)  is  the 
summit  of  Shakspeare's  comic  invention.  King 
Henry  V.  is  visibly  the  fiivourite  of  Shakspeare  in 
the  English  history.  The  three  parts  of  Henry 
VI.  were  mudi  earlier  composed  than  the  preceding 
pieces.  We  do  not  find  in  this  piece  the  whole 
maturity  of  the  poet's  genius,  but  we  certainly  find 
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SHA1IA5S— SHARK. 


Hs  vkofe  ftra^^     BickBid  nLoBbvaestW  lat- 
ter Wf  of  tke  rcigB  of  £dvv4  IV^  ■  tW  whole 
a  pcfiod  of  c%kt  jon.     fihrtuwoif  iiitioiiJ  that  | 
terror,  nthtt  ihmm  coHpanoB*  ifcoiiM  prevaQ  ia ' 
this  tnftdt.     Rickard  k  tke  aool.  or  nUker  tkt 
dcflMH  of  tke  whole.      He  &lfil$    the  |iiimii  ; 
whifh  he  ba4  before  node  of  Icadm^  the  Boider. 
oiis  Macchiavri  to  schooL    Bfrniri  the  antfbrs 
aTcnioB  whidi  he  JMiairt,  he  occupies  ■»  ia  the 
fjraUat  variety  of  waja — hjr  his  profoaad  skill  ia 

DUBd,  his  qidcic  actiritj,  nd  his  laloar. 

Ia  regBfd  to  the  pieees  gumaDy  lejetted  hy  the 
Eagfidi  editors,  Schlegd  coBtcB^  that  Titws  A>. ; 
dioaicK  is  geaaiae,  b«l  lappoacs  it  to  have  bees  a  j 
prodactioBof  Shakspeare'sjovth.     Pcricks,Pnwe 
of  Tyre,  he  also  considers  m  imdoBbtcdlT  giaaif .  : 
Of  Thons  Lord  Cranwdl,  Sir  Joka  Oldortle, 
and  A  Torkakire  Tr^cdy,  ke  saja,  ^Tkeae  tkree  ' 
pieces  are  not  only  imqaestionably  Skakipeare's, 
but,  in  ny  opinion^  they  deaerre  to  be  daascd 
anw^  his  best  and  maim  eat  workL*     Respecting 
Loorine  ke  does  not  express  a  decided  opinion. 

kis  dfanatic  works,  Skakspeare  wrote 
id  fifty-^Bor  sonnets,  and  two  nam- 
tire  poems— Venns  and  Adonis  (printed  in  I5d3), 
and  the  Rape  of  Lncretia.     Tke  Ibnner  is  called, 
by  Skakspeare,  in  the  drdication  to  the  carl  of 
8oiitkani[Mton,  **  the  first  hdr  of  his  invention."  In  ' 
these  productions,  tke  fire  and  power  of  Skakspeare 
are  not  to  be  mintakm      Tkcir  Inznriant  imagery, 
pby  of  wit,  pn^ixity,  and  inequality,  are  to  be  at-  , 
tribotcd  to  kis  yootk.     Skakspeare  hm  not  strictly  ' 
confined  kimself  to  tke  ancient  mytkokgy;  for  in- 
stance,  ke  makes  Venns  to  ke  rejected  by  Adonis. 
Tke  one  kondred  and  fifty-four  sonnets  do  not  re- 
semble, in  matter  or  fivm,  tke  prodnctions  of  Pc^ ' 
trarck.     Tkey  are  condensed,  intcUectual,  and  often 
witty.     Scklegel  toockes  npon  tke  important  aid 
wkidi  tkey  may  aflbrd  to  some  ftitare  biographer 
of  SluiksiMeare,  in  regard  to  the  drmmstanocs  of 
his  private  lile. 

For  ftirtker  infiMmatioB,  tre  would  refer  tke 
reader  to  the  various  editions  of  Skakspeare,  by 
Rowe,  Pope,  Warbnrton,  Johnson,  Steevena,  Ma- 
looe,  ke. ;  to  Donee's  lUmstratUms  of  Skmhpeare 
(London,  1807,  2  vols.,8ro0;  Drake's  SkmJktpeare 
iodkU  Times  (London,  1817,  2  vols.,  8vo.);  Sey- 
mour's RgmarkM  am  ike  Flmf  of  Skakspeare  (Lon- 
don, 1805,  2  vols.,  8ro.);  Hazlitt's  Ckaneten  of, 
Skakipeare'M PU^  C^oodon,  1817.  Ac,  ftc);  Mrs 
Jamieson's  CkaraeUri$tia  of  Womem  (the  female 
ckaraciers  in  Shakspeare's  Plays^  2  vols.  Lives  of 
Skakspeare  kave  been  written  by  Rowe,  Malone. 
and  Skottowe:  tke  last  appeared  in  London,  1824, 
2  vols.,  accompanied  by  iUostrations  of  tke  poet. 
Numeroas  alterations  and  rifodmemlos  of  the  play^ 
have  been  made,  for  the  purpose  of  representetion, 
by  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  Dryden,  Shadwell, 
Dennis,  CoQey  Gibber,  Garrick,  Kemble,  fcc  In 
Germany,  commentaries  have  been  written  on  the 
great  dnunatist  by  sock  men  as  A.  W.  Schlegcl, 
who  has  translated  the  greater  part  of  (he  plays; 
by  Tieck,  who  kas  undertaken  to  complete  the 
translation;  by  the  poet  Gothe,  ke.  In  Fnmoe, 
many  of  the  plays  have  been  adapted  for  the 
Ff  endi  stage  by  Ducis.  Retxsdi,  a  distinguiihed 
German  artist,  has  lately  published  designs  illustra- 
tive of  tcenes  from  the  plays  of  Shakrpeare,  which  | 
are  highly  commended.  The  firrt  number  relates 
to  Hamlet,  and  was  published  at  Leipsic  in  1828.    \ 

SHAMANS;  in  Great  Tartary  and  Mongolia,; 


a  part  of 
who  are  at  the 


Siberia,  and  Raartsdiatka,  priests, 
physiciana,  rorccffeis,  and 
wki^  contains  tke  lowest 
of  the  Deity  and  of  divine  things, 
was  pnbakly  supplanted  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Ank  by  the  aaore  elevated  doctrines  of  Confudus 
and  Zoroaster.  In  its  present  state,  in  Tangut,  a 
part  of  China,  and  in  Mongolia,  it  b  a  mixture  of 
the  old  heathen  Skaanuism  witk  Kestorianism 
,'see  Acstarns),  and  is  called  f^naattai,  or  Ski^^ 
■iiiBiiw  (Sec  Xow.)  It  kas  been  dilfused  in 
China,  where  it  is  the  reUgion  of  the  court,  by  tke 
Mantchooa,  and  prevaib  in  Thibet,  a  part  of  India, 
in  Tartary,  Mongolia,  acd  ammy  the  Calmucke. 
The  doct/ine  of  &  metempsychosis,  and  the  wor- 
ship of  the  god  Fo,  Ibrm  a  part  of  modem  Shama- 
(See  A.)  The  principal  doctrine  of  the 
primitive  Shanmaism  was  the  eiistence  of  many 
gods  soaae  created,  soaae  increate,  existing  in  the 
form  of  heavenly  bo&s,  or  of  aninials,  or  of  inani- 
mate things,  or  arbitrarily  fivmed  by  human  kanda. 
It  also  tanckt  the  existence  of  good  and  bad  spirits. 
After  death,  sacn  continue  to  exist,  in  a  mdandioly 
condition,  ininenoed  neither  by  good  nor  bad  woi^s. 
The  religions  serviee  of  the  Shaamnites  consists  of 
sacrifices,  prayers.  Ac,  by  urhich  the  worriuppers 
hope  to  gain  the  fiivonr  of  the  good  gods,  and  avert 
the  wrath  of  the  bad. 

SHAMO,  DEsnrr  or.    See  CobL 

SHAMPOOING.  The  process,  as  practiaed  in 
the  East  In£es,  is  described  under  &tA 

SHAMROCK  (in  the  Gaelic,  ^emmrmp};  pro- 
bably, in  the  Irish  and  Gadic  languages,  a  generic 
term  fior  trdbtls.*  The  name  is  commonly  given 
to  the  heraldic  embkm  of  Ireland.  It  is  coawtimes 
appbed  to  the  awdie^^o  tmpmlma^  or  kop^trefoil,  a 
fdant  very  muck  resembling,  and  often  conlounded 
with,  the'  yellow  dover,  from  which,  however,  it 
is  readily  distinguished  by  the  spiral  form  of  the 


SHANNON;  the  largest  river,  not  only  in  Ire- 
land, but  in  the  British  iilamk,  originates  in  a 
little  plain  at  the  base  of  Quilka  mountain,  in  tke 
county  of  Cavan;  and  taking  a  westerly  course, 
receives  tke  waters  of  lough  AUen,  wkence  it  flows 
tkrougk  a  lengtk  of  200  miles,  into  tke  Atlaatie 
ocean,  below  the  city  of  Limerick.  It  may  be  said 
to  divide  Ireland  into  two  great  divisions.  In  its 
course  it  expands  into  several  great  lakes  or  inland 
seas,  tke  most  important  of  wkich  are  lougk  Ree 
and  lough  Derg.  Two  lines  of  inland  navigatioa, 
called  the  grand  and  royal  canals,  open  a  4<Miimuni- 
cation  between  the  ports  on  the  Shannon  and  the 
dty  of  Dublin.  Besides  these  great  accessioni  to 
the  completion  of  a  useftd  and  extensive  line  o£ 
water-carriage,  tke  oecasiooal  difficulty  of  navignt- 
ing  tke  lakes  kas  been  obviated  by  the  introductkni 
of  steam  tugs,  &c.,  for  towing  the  barges  tkrou|:h« 
so  that  the  intercourse  is  now  perfect  from  kn^frli 
Allen  to  the  Shannon's  mmitk,  a  distance  of  254 
miles,  ud  from  tke  same  lougk  to  tke  dty  of 
Dublin,  by  botk  tke  great  canak.  In  ita  |niiia|LL 
it  reackes  the  shores  of  Ldtrim,  Longford,  Went- 
meath.  King's  County,  Tipperary,  Lunerick,  and 
Kerry,  on  the  east ;  whilst  Roscommon,  Galwmy,  mad 
Clarp,  front  it  on  the  west.  For  a  forther  accosmt 
of  this  noble  river,  see  tke  artide  Ireiamd, 

SHARK  (oqmmhu  of  LioNcus);  a  fiunily  of  cmr« 
tilaginous  fi^ies,  allied  to  the  Rays,  and  cdebmted 
for  the  site  and  voradty  of  many  of  the  species. 
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The  form  of  the  body  ii  elongated,  and  the  tail 
thick  and  fleshy.     The  mouth  ia  large,  generally 
situated  beneath  the  snout,  and  is  armed  with 
several  rows  of  compressed,  sharp-edged,  and  some- 
times serrated,  teeth.  The  water  penetrates  to  the 
gills  by  means  of  seTeral  transverse  openings  situ- 
ated on  eadi  side  of  the  neck.    The  skeleton  is 
cartilaginous.     The  skin  is  usually   very  rough, 
covered  with  a  multitude  of  little  osseous  tuber- 
cles; and  that  of  some  species  forms  the  substance 
called  $hagreetu    The  eggs  of  the  sharks  are  few 
and  large,  in  comparison  with  those  of  bony  fishes; 
they  are  enveloped  in  a  hard,  homy,  semi-trans- 
parent shell,  tenninated  at  the  four  angles  with 
long  filaments;  in  short,  they  resemble  those  of 
the  rays,  and  are  likewise  fi-equently  cast  up  by 
the  waves  upon  the  shores  of  the  sea.     The  flesh 
of  sharks  is,  in  general,  hard,  coriaceous,  and  ill- 
tasted,  but  some  are  good  for  food«     They  are  the 
DUMt  formidable  and  voracious  of  all  fishes,  pursue 
all  other  marine  animals,  and  seem  to  care  little 
whether  their  prey  be  living  or  dead.     They  often 
follow  vessels  for  the  sake  of  picking  up  any  offal 
which  may  be  thrown  overboard;  and  man  himself 
often  becomes  a  victim  to  their  rapacity.     The 
aharks  form  several  natural  genera,  distinguished 
by  the  presence  or  absence  of  bow-holes,  or  of  the 
anal  fin,  by  the  form  of  the  head,  nose  and  teeth, 
Jfcc.  %tc    The  teeth  of  sharks  are  moveable  at  the 
will  of  the  animal,  and  are  usually  laid  down  and 
directed   backwards,  but   become    erect    at    the 
moment  the  animal  is  seizing  its  prey.     Shagreen, 
which  is  extensively  used  in  the  arts,  is  furnished 
by  several  species,  and,  together  with  their  oil, 
forms  the  most  important  of  their  products.     The 
basking  shark  (jKlaehe  maxima)  is  by  far  the  largest 
of  the  genus,  sometimes  attaining  the  length  of 
forty  feet;  but  it  has  none  of  the  ferocity  of  the 
others,  and  the  teeth  are  excessively  small.     It 
inhabits  the  northern  seas.     It  is  sometimes  called 
whaUbone  »hark,  from  having  in  the  mouth  a  sub- 
stance resembling  whalebone.  The  hammer-headed 
aharks  (^fi^«nui)  are  remarkable  among  fishes  for 
having  the  head  flattened  and  projecting  laterally, 
which  gives  to  the  animal  something  of  the  form  of 
a  hammer.    The  eyes  are  placed  at  the  extremity 
of  these  prominences.     They  are  very  voracious, 
and  frequently  attack  man.     The  species  of  s^a- 
Una  differ  from  the  other  sharks  in  having  the 
mouth  terminal,  the   body  flattened  horizontally, 
and  the  pectoral  fins  large,  and  the  eyes  on  the 
opper  part  of  the  head.     The  long-tailed  shark,  or 
thresher,  is  distinguished  by  having  the  tail  as  long 
as  the  body. 

SHARP  (in  Italian,  maggiore;  in  German,  (fur, 
from  the  Latin  cfiinu,  hard)  is  a  musical  term  ap- 
plied to  those  keys,  the  basis  of  which  is  the 
** perfect  harmonic  triad" — Sharp  signifies  also  a 
diaracter,  the  power  of  which  is  to  raise  a  note, 
before  which  it  is  pUiced,  half  a  tone  higher  than  it 
would  be  without  such  a  prefix.  The  character  is 
formed  thus :  jf    See  Flat. 

SHARP,  James,  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  in 
Scotland,  was  bom  in  Banffshire  in  1618,  and  was 
early  destined,  by  his  fiunily,  for  the  ministry. 
With  this  view,  he  was  placed  at  the  Marischal 
college  in  Aberdeen,  but,  objecting  to  take  the 
**  solemn  league  and  covenant,"  quitted  the  uni- 
vemtty,  and  went  to  London.  During  the  civil 
wars,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  ob- 
tnined  a  professorship  in  the  university  of  St  An- 
drews.  His  eloquence  and  reputation  caused  him  to 


be  selected,  by  the  moderate  Presbyterian  party  in 
Scotland,  to  advocate  their  cause  with  the  pro- 
tector, Cromwell,  against  the  demands  of  the  more 
rigid  Calvinists;  and  he  was  subsequently  sent  to 
Breda,  by  Monk,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the 
sanction  of  Charles  II.  to  the  proposed  settlement 
of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Scotland.  He  re- 
turned to  Scotknd,  and  delivered  to  some  of  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh  a  letter  from  the  king,  in 
which  the  latter  promised  to  protect  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church  of  Scotland,  •<  as  it  is  settled 
by  law."  The  dergy,  understanding  this  declara- 
tion in  its  obvious  sense,  were  satisfied;  but  it 
subsequently  appeared,  that  Sharp  had  in  view  to 
subvert  the  church  govemment,  which  he  affected 
to  maintain,  pleading  to  the  friends  of  episcopacy 
that  this  letter  would  pledge  the  king  to  nothing, 
as  the  parliament  had  only  to  establish  episcopacy, 
to  transfer  the  pledge  of  the  monarch  to  its  sup-  . 
port.  Presbytery  being  accordingly  overturned 
by  parliament.  Sharp  was  rewarded  with  the  pri- 
macy, and  appointed  archUshop  of  St  Andrews. 
The  wanton  craelties  which  followed,  confirmed 
the  horror  entertained  against  him,  and  raised  the 
fory  of  some  of  his  more  bigoted  opponents  to 
attempts  against  his  life.  In  1678,  he  narrowly 
escaped  assassination  from  the  hand  of  James  Mit- 
chell, an  enthusiast,  who  was  some  time  after  taken 
and  executed.  A  similar  attempt,  the  following 
year,  was  more  successful.  His  carriage,  in  which 
he  was  travelling  in  Magus  Muir,  about  three  miles 
from  St  Andrews,  on  the  3d  May,  1679,  was  met 
by  some  fiinatics,  headed  by  John  Balfour  of  Bur  ley, 
who  were  waiting  there  to  intercept  a  servant  of 
the  archbishop's,  named  Cannichael.  To  tempers 
thus  heated  by  fanaticism,  the  appearance  of  the 
archbishop  himself  was  deemed  a  sign  of  the  inten- 
tion^ of  Providence  to  substitute  a  more  important 
victim;  and,  regardless  of  the  tears  and  entreaties 
of  his  daughter,  they  dragged  him  from  his  carriage, 
and  despatched  him  with  their  swords,  with  which 
they  inflicted  no  less  than  twenty-two  wounds. 

SHARP,  Granville,  an  English  gentleman, 
eminent  for  his  philanthropy  and  learning,  was 
bom  in  1734,  and  educated  for  the  bar,  but  did -not 
practise  at  it;  he  obtained  a  place  in  the  ordnance 
office,  which  he  resigned  at  the  commencement  of 
the  American  war,  the  principles  of  which  he  did 
not  approve.  He  then  took  chambers  in  the 
Temple,  and  led  a  life  of  private  study.  He  first 
became  known  by  his  defence  of  a  poor  negro 
named  Somerset.  This  man,  having  been  carried 
to  England  by  his  master,  was  turned  out  into  the 
streets  to  die,  during  a  fit  of  sickness,  and  when, 
by  the  charity  of  Mr  Sharp  and  others,  he  had  been 
restored  to  health,  was  claimed  again  as  property. 
The  result  of  the  law  proceedings,  on  this  question, 
not  only  cleared  Somerset,  but  determined  that 
slavery  could  not  exist  in  Great  Britain.  Such  an 
incident  could  not  fiiil  to  deeply  impress  a  benevo- 
lent mind;  and  slavery,  in  every -country,  became 
the  object  of  his  unceasing  hostility.  Having  suc- 
ceeded in  the  case  of  an  individual  negro,  he  inte- 
rested  himself  in  the  condition  of  others,  whom  he 
found  wandering  in  the  streets  of  London,  and,  at 
his  own  expense,  sent  a  number  of  them  to  Sierra 
Leone:  he  also,  soon  after,  became  the  institutor 
of  the  society  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  sought  to  modify  the  harsh  practice  of  impress- 
ment. He  was  likewise  led,  by  his  political  prin- 
ciples, to  be  the  advocate  of  parliamentary  reform, 
in  support  of  which  he  published  a  Declaration  of 
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the  People's  Natural  Right  to  a  Share  in  the  Legii 
lature,  in  which  he  contends  for  a  revival  of  the 
politicJ  inatitutiona  of  Alfred.    He  died  July  6, 
1813. 

SHARP-SHOOTERS.  Formerly,  there  were, 
in  several  armies,  a  few  men  attached  to  each  com- 
pany of  troops  of  the  line,  who,  unlike  the  rest  of 
the  infantry,  took  aim  at  particular  individuals, 
had  better  gfuns  or  rifles,  and  did  not  shoot  with 
the  mass  of  the  troops.  These  were  called  sAorp- 
Mkooteri,  The  better  organiiation  of  armies  m 
modem  times,  and  particularly  the  introductioh  of 
iirmUeurs  (q.  v.),  has  caused  them  to  be  abolished. 

SHA8TRA,  OK  SHASTER.  See  ImdiaH  Uu- 
rature,  division  Sacred  Liieraturt. 

SHAWLS.  For  the  Caahmere  ihawls,  see 
Cashmere. 

SHEATHING,  in  naval  architecture;  a  sort  of 
covering  nailed  all  over  tbe  outside  of  a  ship's 
bottom,  to  protect  the  planks  from  the  pernicious 
effects  of  worms.  This  sheathing,  in  former  years, 
consisted  of  thin  boards;  but  sheets  of  copper 
having  been  found  hr  preferable,  these  have  of  late 
been  almost  universally  adopted,  espedally  in  long 


8HECHINAH,  in  Jewish  history ;  the  name  of 
that  miraculous  Ught,  or  visible  glory,  which  was 
a  symbol  of  the  divine  presence. 

SHEEP  (ooif);  a  genus  of  ruminant  quadru- 
peds, differing  so  sUgfatly  in  the  anatomical  structure 
from  the  goat,  that  both  genera  are  by  some  natu- 
ralists united.  The  principal  distinctive  characters 
consist  in  the  absence  of  a  beard,  and  the  form  and 
spiral  direction  of  the  horns.  The  wild  sheep,  or 
argali  (ome  oimnom},  is  by  no  means  the  helpless 
animal  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  a  domestic 
state.  (See  ArgaU,)  The  sheep  seems  to  be  the 
most  stupid  of  all  domestic  quadrupeds,  and  is  pro- 
bably the  only  one  incapable  of  returning  to  a  state 
of  nature,  even  if  placed  in  the  most  &vourable 
circumstances.  It  neither  knows  how  to  avoid 
danger,  nor  to  seek  shelter  from  the  changes  of  the 
atmosphere,  nor  even  to  procure  nourishment, 
except  in  abundant  pasturage.  Its  habits  are  well 
known.  Its  products  are  the  flesh,  milk,  skin,  and 
especially  the  wool,  which  employs  a  vast  capital 
in  the  manufiurture  of  clothing.  The  time  allowed 
for  frittening  them  is  about  three  months  before 
they  are  sent  to  market,  and  when  they  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  two  or  three  years;  unless  the 
fleeot  be  the  object,  when  it  mav  be  delayed  to  the 
sixth,  seventh,  or  even  the  tenth  year,  in  a  district 
where  they  are  long-lived.  Their  ordinary  life 
does  not  exceed  twelve  or  fifleen  years.  The 
fleeioe  is  shorn  every  year,  towards  the  month  of 
May.  It  is  sometimes  washed  on  the  back  of  the 
animal;  but  the  more  usual  practice  is  to  shear  it 
without  washing,  as  it  then  contains  an  animal  oil, 
which  is  a  great  preservative  against  insects.  The 
sheep  reqmre  particular  attention  afterwards,  as 
they  are  more  exposed  to  the  changes  of  the 
weather.  At  all  times  they  are  exposed  to  nume- 
rous maladies.  The  varieties  of  the  sheep  are  very 
numerous,  differing  in  size,  the  length  of  their  legs, 
the  sise  and  number  of  their  horns;  some  are 
covered  with  hair  instead  of  wool;  others  have 
enormous  tails;  and  others,  again,  pendant  ears. 
The  variety  most  celebrated  for  the  fineness  of  the 
wool  is  the  Spanish  Merino,  as  improved  in  Ger- 
many: all  the  other  most  approved  European 
varieties  are  crosses  from  the  Merino.  The  Eng-  I 
Ush  sheep  is  most  celebrated  for  the  quantity  of  its  | 


wool.  Berides  the  argali,  there  is  another  animal 
more  nearly  related  to  the  goat,  inhabiting  the 
Rocky  mountains,  between  lat.  45^  and  68^.  It  is 
more  numerous  in  the  western  than  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  these  mountains,  and  is  found  in  large 
flocks,  frequenting  the  summits  in  the  summer,  and 
the  valleys  in  the  winter  season.  It  is  little  known, 
but  in  some  parts  forms  the  princinal  sustenance  of 
the  natives.  It  is  easily  obtainea  by  the  hunters, 
but  its  flesh  is  not  esteemed,  neither  is  a  value  set 
upon  its  fleece.  In  size  it  approaches  the  sheep, 
and  has  long  hair  extending  beyond  the  wool:  the 
horns  are  five  inches  in  length  and  one  in  diameter, 
conical,  and  slightly  curred  backwards.  An  interest 
has  lately  been  excited  about  this  animal  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  fleece  is  said  to  be  as  fine  as  that  of 
the  shawl  goat  of  Cashmere.  It  is  often  called  tho 
jRd<%  numntam  eheep. 

Sheep'Baitmg.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  ua  to 
give  in  detail  the  history  of  thia  valuable  domestic 
animal,  with  the  improvements  whidi  have  been 
made  in  it  at  different  periods;  and  we  must  refer 
the  reader  for  more  information  to  works  whid^ 
treat  particularly  of  the  subject,  as  London's  Ency- 
dopcedia  of  Agriculture.  In  Germany,  both  govern- 
ments  and  individuals  have  paid  great  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  the  wool,  and  in  some  parts  of 
that  country  it  has  been  brought  to  such  pofection 
as  to  surpass  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
Several  works  in  German,  on  this  subject,  though 
referring  more  particularly  to  the  country  in  which 
they  Mrere  written,  would  afford  important 


tauce  to  sheep-breeders  in  any  country.  When  we 
look  for  the  origin  of  the  improvements  which  have 
been  made  in  Uie  breeding  of  this  animal,  which 
has  become  so  important  an  element  of  national 
wealth,  and  the  source  of  so  much  manufacturing 
and  commercial  industry,  we  are  obliged  to  go  back 
to  the  Romans.  They  had  made  such  progress, 
that  the  whole  system  of  sheep-breeding,  at  present 
in  use  in  Spain,  is  essentially  the  same  which  was 
introduced  there  by  the  Romans.  Columella,  who 
lived  under  the  emperor  Claudius,  gives  us  interest- 
ing information  on  this  point.  Among  other  thingi, 
he  says  that  his  unde,  who  lived  in  Bcetica  (which 
comprehends  the  present  province  of  Estremadura), 
procured  some  wild  African  rams  at  Cadiz,  of  a 
coarse  fleece,  but  of  an  admirable  colour.  He  put 
them  to  some  fine-wooled  ewes,  and,  the  male  pro- 
geny being  again  put  to  Tarentine  ewes,  the  off- 
spring, with  ^eir  descendants,  united  the  colour  of 
the  sire  with  the  dam's  softness  of  fleece.  Other 
agriculturists  undoubtedly  imitated  him,  and  thus 
the  purest  white  was  communicated  to  the  black 
or  parti-coloured  native  flocks,  which,  according  to 
Pliny,  were  common  in  Spain.  The  Tarentine 
sheep  were  most  celebrated  in  Italy,  and  the  Milc^ 
sian  in  Asia  Minor.  They  were  termed  peOUm 
and  tecta  oves,  from  the  coverings  of  skin  with 
which  they  were  clothed,  to  protect  the  fleece; 
they  were  also  denominated  molie»  ooeM^  not  only 
from  the  softness  of  the  fleece,  but  also  from  the 
delicacy,  of  their  constitution.  The  attention  paid 
by  tha,aneients  to  the  sheep  vras  excessive,  and  the 
animal  was  extremely  tender;  so  that  we  must 
account  for  the  transition  from  the  ancient  sheep 
to  the  Merino,  which  is  a  hardy  animal,  thriving  in 
almost  any  climate,  by  supposing  that  other  agri- 
culturists  imitated  Columella;  and  by  crossing  the 
breed  imparted  a  stronger  constitution  to  the 
fine-fleeced,  but  delicate  sheep  of  ancient  Italy. 
Strabo,  indeed,  describes  tlie  beginning  of  this  im* 
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prorement  as  having  taken  place  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberiiii.  Une  rams  were  at  that  time  sold  at 
Truditania,  part  of  Bostica,  for  a  talent,  or  about  a 
thouBasd  dollars—^  price  which,  considering  the 
Taliie  of  money  at  that  period,  is  immense.  When 
tlie  Roman  empire  was  oyerrun,  and  almost  all 
iraees  of  civilization  swept  away,  the  Tarentine 
stock  in  Oreece  and  Italy  being  very  tender,  and 
reqoiring  the  greatest  care,  became  extinct;  but 
the  regenerated  stock  of  Bcetica — ^the  Merinos — 
being  able  to  live  in  the  mountains,  survived  the 
conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Ooths  and  Vandals;  and 
from  these  Merinos  are  descended  those  animals 
wiileh  supply  all  the  manufactories  of  fine  cloth  in 
Europe.  Care  was  early  taken  in  Spain  that  the 
improved  sheep  should  not  mix  with  the  coarse 
nftdve  sheep.  The  government  soon  took  this  im- 
portant branch  of  national  industry  under  its  pro- 
tection, and  established  particular  courts  to  have 
^  joriadiction  over  all  subjects  connected  with  sheep, 
wool,  shepherds,  pastures,  ftc. 

The  way  in  which  the  improved  sheep  is  gene- 
raDy  bred  in  Spain  is  the  following: — Whilst  the 
common  sheep  remains  always  on  the  spot  where 
it  was  bom,  and  is  housed  in  winter,  the  fine- 
wooUed  sheep  is  kept  the  whole  time  in  the  open 
air,  in  summer  chiefly  in  the  mountainous  part  of 
Old  Castile,  or  the  Montana,  and  in  the  lordship  of 
Molinn,  in  Arragon,  which  are  the  highest  parts  of 
Spain,  containing  the  finest  pasture.     The  former 
affords  aromatic  plants,  which  the  latter  does  not; 
these  mountains  are  covered  with  oaks,  beeches, 
birdies,  hasel-bushes,  fcc,  besides  produdng  all  the 
plants  which  grow  in  Switzerland.    When  a  shep- 
herd has  driven  his  flock  to  the  place  where  they 
are  to  remain  for  the  summer,  he  first  gives  them 
as  much  salt  as  they  are  willing  to  lick.     The 
estimated    consumption  during  the  five  summer 
months  is  20  cwts.  of  salt  for  1000  sheep  (per- 
haps, however,  this  estimate  is  too  high).  Towards 
the  end  of  July,  the  rams  are  admitted  to  the  ewes, 
firom  five  to  six  rams  to  one  hundred  ewes;  before 
and  after,  they  remain  separated.     The  rams  yield 
more  wool  than  the  ewes,  but  not  of  so  fine  qual- 
ity; three  rams  or  five  ewes  afford  twenty-five 
pounds.    In  the  middle  of  September,  the  sheep 
are  marked  on  the  thigh.     Towards  the  end  of 
anmmer,  the  sheep  are  driven  in  flocks,  comprising 
10,000  individuals,  divided  into  bodies  of  1000— 
ISOO,  from  these  mountainous  districts  into  the 
sonthem  plains  of  La  Mancha,  Andalusia,  and  es- 
pecially Estremadura.     The  journey  begins  at  the 
end  of  September,  and,  during  its  continuance, 
they    enjoy    great    privUeges.      Sometimes   they 
travel  aa  much  as  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  a 
day,  in  order  to  reach  a  convenient  place  for  halt- 
ing.    The  vdiole  journey  from  the  mountains  to 
the  interior  of  Estremadura  is  reckoned  at  about 
690  miles,  which  occupies  forty  days.     The  shep- 
herd   conducts  them  to  the  pasture  which  they 
occupied  the  previous  winter,  and  where  most  of 
the  lambs  were  bom.    Here  folds  are  constructed 
for  the  aheep,  and  huts  made  of  branches  for  the 
ahei^erd.     Shortly  after  their  arrival  in  t^e  winter 
pasture,  the  birth  of  the  lambs  takes  place."  The 
barren  ewes  receive  the  poorest  pasture,  the  preg- 
nant the  next  best,  and  the  ewes  which  have  lambed 
the  best.     The  lambs  bora  latest  are  put  into  the 
richest  pastures  to  acquire  strength  for  their  journey. 
In  March,  the  shepherds  have  much  to  do  to  the 
lamba — cut  the  tails,  mark  the  nose  with  a  hot 
iron,  saw  off  the  points  of  the  horns,  and  emascu- 


late those  intended  for  wethers.  In  April,  they 
retum  to  the  summer  pastures.  The  flodc  at  this 
time  shows  by  its  restlessness  its  wish  to  migrate; 
some  sheep  escape,  ftc — an  interesting  fact,  con- 
sidering the  restlessness  of  migrating  animals  at 
certain  seasons.  On  the  first  of  May  the  shearing 
begins,  if  the  weather  is  not  cold.  It  is  per- 
formed under  cover.  Before  shearing,  the  sheep 
are  put  into  a  building  consisting  of  two  apart- 
ments, from  400  to  800  paces  long  and  100  vride. 

As  many  of  the  sheep  as  are  to  be  sheared  the  next 
day,  are  taken  on  the  evening  into  a  narrow,  long, 
low  hut,  called  the  sweaHiig  Aoase,  where  the  sheep 
being  much  crowded,  perspire  freely.  The  wool 
thus  becomes  softer,  and  is  more  easily  cut.  This 
practice  was  also  pursued  by  the  Romans.  The 
wool  is  sorted  and  washed  before  being  sent  away. 
The  sheep  are  carried  to  another  place  and  marked, 
and  those  which  have  lost  their  teeth,  are  killed 
for  mutton.  There  are  now  in  Spain  only  about 
4,000,000  of  fine-woolled  sheep.  Sweden  early 
imported  Merinos,  and  greatly  improved  some  of 
her  sheep. 

In  Oermany,  the  first  improvement  of  native 
flocks  by  Merinos  took  place  in  Saxony.  In  the 
Erzgebirge,  Hungarian  rams  had  been  previously  in- 
troduced ;  but  as  early  as  1705,  above  200  Merino 
rams  and  ewes,  accompanied  by  two  Spanish  shep- 
herds, were  imported  into  Saxony.  In  1778,  ano- 
ther importation  of  the  finest  Merinos,  from  the 
best  flocks  of  Leon  and  Castile,  took  place,  and  im- 
portant sheep  farms  were  established.  On  that  of 
St^lpen,  the  first  established  in  Saxony,  particular 
care  has  always  been  paid  to  the  sheep,  and  it  still 
affords  extremely  fine  wool.  It  is  said  that  Spain 
itself  has  at  present  no  sheep  equal  to  the  stock  im- 
ported in  1705 :  and  the  finest  German  wool  brings 
a  higher  price  in  London  than  the  best  Spanish  wool. 
The  establishment  at  Stolpenhas  contributed  greatly 
to  the  improvement  of  the  Saxon  sheep,  and  thereby 
to  the  promotion  of  industry  in  the  country.  From 
1779  to  1811,  more  than  10,000  rams  and  ewes 
were  sold  there  at  moderate  prices.  The  original 
German  sheep  is  at  present  found  hardly  any  where  in 
Saxony,  and  a  new,  fine-woolled  race  has  originated 
from  the  mixture  with  Merinos,  which  is  called 
electoral  nheep,  and  its  wool  electoral  wool^  as  the 
present  kingdom  of  Saxony  was,  before  1806,  the 
electorate  of  Saxony. — See  Von  Ehrenfels,  On  the 
Electoral  Sheep  and  Electoral  Wool  (Pra^e,  1822, 
in  German).  Beside  the  royal  breeds,  which  always 
have  been  kept  entirely  pure,  other  farmers  in 
Saxony  hare  imported  genuine  Merinos.  At  Rochs- 
burg,  in  the  En4ebirge,the  sheep  are  fed  the  whole 
year  round  in  stalls ;  and  the  lambs,  at  the  age  of 
one  year,  are  almost  full  grown,  and  therefore  yield 
a  considerable  amount  of  very  long  and  strong 
wool.  Prussia  has  lately  made  uncommon  progress 
in  the  breeding  of  fine  sheep,  and  some  of  the  Pms- 
sian  wool,  particularly  that  of  the  Mark  and  Silesia, 
competes  in  the  market  with  the  electoral  wool. 
FlodEs  of  genuine  Merinos  have  been  imported  into 
Prussia,  and  the  government,  some  time  since,  un- 
dertook the  establishment  of  a  school  for  shepherds, 
where  young  men  were  to  be  instructed,  at  the 
public  expense,  in  the  care  of  sheep,  in  health  and 
in  sickness,  made  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
improvements  in  the  mode  of  raising  them,  fcc.  A 
similar  school  was  formerly  established  in  Sweden. 

The  Spanish  breed  of  sheep  was  first  introduced 
into  Great  Britain  in  1787.  Some  individuals  ot 
the  black  and  spotted  kinds  had  indeed  been  pro- 
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cured  Rnd  kept  in  the  parks  of  noblemen  previously, 
but  without  any  regard  to  the  wool ;  nor  was  much 
interest  awakened  by  the  flock  imported  in  1767. 
Subsequently  great  attention  was  paid  to  the  im- 
provement of  English  wool ;  but  it  was  ascertained 
that  though  the  fleece  of  the  Merino  did  not  much 
degenerate  in  England,  it  did  not  much  improve, 
and  the  carcass,  which  naturally  aflfords  little  weight 
of  meat,  did  not  improve ;  in  consequence  of  which 
the  farmers  have  found  it  for  their  interest,  to  re- 
turn to  the  native  breeds,  and  to  give  up  the  Spanish 
sheep.  It  appears  to  be  sufficiently  established,  by 
evidence  taken  before  the  house  of  lords  in  1828, 
and  other  authorities,  that  a  considerable  deteriora- 
tion has  taken  place  in  the  quality  of  British  wool, 
particularly  during  the  last  thirty  years.  The  great 
object  of  the  agriculturists  has  been  to  increase  the 
weight  of  the  carcass  and  the  quantity  of  the  wool, 
and  it  seems  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ac- 
complish this  without  injuring  the  fineness  of  the 
fleece.  A  very  great  change  has  taken  place  within 
the  present  century  as  respects  the  quantity  of  fo- 
reign wool  imported  into  England,  and  the  countries 
from  which  it  is  obtained.  Previously  to  1800,  the 
average  imports  did  not  exceed  3,000,000  lbs., 
brought  mostly  from  Spain.  In  1800,  they  amounted 
to  near  9,000,000  lbs.  They  now  amount  to  between 
25,000,000  and  32,000,000,  the  greater  part  fur- 
nished  by  Germany.  The  Spanish  flocks  suflTered 
severely  during  the  campaigns  in  Spain,  and  the  best 
'Spanish  wool  does  not  now  bring  more  than  half  the 
price  of  the  best  German  wool.  The  breed  of 
sheep  that  was  carried  out  to  New  Holland  and 
Van  Diemen's  Land  has  succeeded  remarkably  well. 
The  former  promises,  at  no  distant  day,  to  be  one  of 
the  principal  wool-growing  countries  in  the  world. 
The  imports  into  Great  Britain  in  1630,  amounted 
to  1,967*309  lbs.,  while  those  from  Spain  amounted 
only  to  1,643,515.  According  to  Mr  Luccock's 
estimate,  which  was  made  with  great  care,  the  total 
number  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  England  and  Widea, 
in  the  year  1800,  was  26, 146,463.  The  number  has 
not  probably  varied  much  in  the  interim.  In  Scot- 
land, it  may  be  3,500,000 ;  in  Ireknd  it  is  proba- 
bly under  2,000,000 ;  so  that  the  total  number  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  may  be  taken  at  about 
32,000,000.  In  the  United  States,  the  first  Meri- 
nos were  imported  (about  300  in  number)  in  the 
year  1810,  by  general  Humphreys,  American  mini- 
ster  in  Portugal,  and  the  consul,  Mr  Jarvis.  Gene- 
ral Derby  of  Salem,  imported  as  many  more ;  and, 
in  1825,  a  great  number  of  Saxon  sheep  were 
brought  into  that  country.  These  contributed  to 
improve  the  American  breed.  But  the  American 
wool  is  far  from  competing  with  the  Spanish  or 
German,  for  which  many  reasons  may  be  given, 
among  others,  that  the  high  price  of  labour  prevents 
the  existence  of  a  particular  class  of  shepherds. 
The  most  improved  flocks  in  the  United  States 
are  to  be  found  in  Vermont  and  New  York.  Ac- 
cording to  calculations  as  accurate  as  they  could 
well  be  made,  there  are  20,000,000  sheep,  of  all 
kinds,  in  the  United  States.  The  successful  intro- 
duction of  the  Merino  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope, 
New  South  Wales,  &c.,  has  proved  that  it  will 
thrive  wherever  it  receives  proper  care.  In  hot 
climates,  however,  particular  attention  is  required 
to  prevent  the  wool  from  degenerating.  The 
sheep  must  not  be  exposed  too  much  to  the  sun, 
nor  to  the  dew.     See  Wool 

SHEER;  the  longitudinal  curve  of  a  ship's  decks 
or  sides. 


SHEET;  a  rope  fiiatened  to  one  or  both  th^ 
lower  comers  of  a  sail,  to  extend  and  retain  it  in  a 
particular  situation. 

SHEFFIELD;  a  large  manufacturing  town  of 
England,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  u  situ- 
ated at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Sheaf  and 
Don,  36  miles  south  of  Leeds,  and  1^  north-west 
of  London.  The  streets  are  regular,  the  bouses 
well  built,  mostly  of  brick,  but  the  smoke  of  the 
manufactories  tends  to  give  the  town  a  sombre  ap- 
pearance. The  public  buildings  are  not  remarkable 
for  beauty.  The  principal  are  the  four  churches  be- 
longing to  the  establishment,  the  to¥m-haU,  cutlers'- 
hall,  the  general  infirnaary,  the  assembly-rdom,  the 
music-hall,  and  the  theatre.  The  town  contains, 
besides,  seven  meeting  houses  for  dissenters.  Shef- 
field has  been  long  noted  for  its  manufactures  of 
hardware,  which  comprise  two  great  divisions,  vis. 
those  of  cutlery  and  plated  goods.  The  latter 
manu&ctures  are  wholly  confined  within  the  town; 
but  those  of  cutlery  goods  are  also  carried  on  in  all 
the  villages  and  hamlets  in  the  neighbourhood,  to 
the  distance  of  seven  miles.  Besides  these  manu- 
fiu*tures,  there  are  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity 
several  extensive  founderies  for  iron.  For  several 
centuries,  its  trade  was  inconsiderable,  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  sheath-knives,  scissors,  sickles, 
and  scythes :  but  since  1750,  the  town  has  advanced 
rapidly  in  population  and  wealth.  The  origin  of 
Sheffield  is  unknown;  it  was  formerly  distinguished 
for  its  castle,  supposed  to  have  been  built  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  The  population,  in  1821,  was 
42,157.  In  1831,  it  was,  including  the  parish,  90,6;57. 

SHEFFIELD,  John,  duke  of  Buckingham,  a  no- 
bleman of  some  note  as  a  wit  and  a  statesman,  bom 
in  1649,  was  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Mulgrave,  to 
whose  title  he  succeeded  in  1658.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen,  he  engaged  as  a  volunteer  in  the  first 
Dutch  vrar,  on  his  return,  by  the  union  of  wit  and 
spirit  so  agreeable  to  Charles  II.  he  became  a  great 
favourite  at  court.  On  the  accession  of  James  II. 
he  was  made  lord  chamberlain ;  and  his  attachment 
to  that  sovereign  induced  him  to  take  a  seat  in  the 
ecclesiastical  commission,  and  practise  other  com- 
pliances,  though  he  opposed  many  of  the  counsels 
which  brought  ruin  on  his  master.  At  the  revolu- 
tion he  took  the  part  of  an  anti-courtier,  but  in 
1694,  became  member  of  the  cabinet.  On  the  ac- 
cession  of  Anne,  to  whom  he  is  said  once  to  have 
been  a  suitor,  he  was  advanced  to  the  dukedom  of 
Buckingham ;  but  jealousy  of  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough drove  him  from  office,  until  the  change  of 
1710,  when  he  was  made  first  steward  of  the  house- 
hold, and  then  president  of  the  council,  under  the 
administration  of  Harley.  After  the  death  of  Anne, 
he  employed  his  time  chiefly  in  literary  pursuits, 
until  his  death  in  1720.  His  literary  fiime  was 
mainly  assisted  by  his  rank  and  influence  in  his  own 
day.  In  his  Essay  on  Satire,  he  was  supposed  to 
have  been  assisted  by  Dryden  ;  and  few  of  his  other 
pieces  merit  attention.  His  widow  published  a 
splendid  edition  of  his  works  in  1723,  in  two  vols, 
quarto ;  the  first  of  which  contained  his  poems  upon 
various  subjects,  and  the  latter  his  historical  me- 
moirs, character,  speeches,  and  essays. 

SHEHERAZADE.     See  Arabian  Nights, 

SHEIK,  OR  SCHEIKH  (Arabic) ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  elder  or  eldest.  The  chief  of  the  Arabic  tribes 
or  hordes  are  called  by  this  name.  They  are  very 
proud  of  their  long  line  of  noble  ancestors,  espe- 
cially the  leaders  of  the  Bedouins.  Some  of  them 
also  take  the  title  of  emir,  without  belonging  to  the 
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race  of  Mohammed.  The  prince  of  Mecca  is  styled 
**  sheik  of  Mecca,**  and  calls  himself  a  legitimate 
descendant  of  Mohammed,  and  demands  presents 
from  the  caravans.  The  Mohammedans  also  call 
the  heads  of  their  monasteries  sheiks,  and  the  Turk- 
ish mufti  is  sometimes  called  sheik  uUsktm  (chief  of 
the  true  believers). 

SHELL.     See  Conchohgy. 

SHELL,  in  artillery,  includes  bombs  and  gra- 
nades.     See  those  arcicles. 

SHELLEY,  P£RCY  Bysshe,  a  modem  English 
poet,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Timothy  Shelley, 
Sussex,  and  bom  at  Field-place,  in  that  county, 
August  4,  1792.  He  was  sent  to  Eton,  whence  he 
was  early  removed  to  Oxford.  This  removal  was 
owing  to  his  eccentricity  of  character,  which  led 
him  to  neglect  the  studies,  and  violate  the  rules  of 
the  school,  and  finally  resulted  in  his  expulsion  from 
Oxford.  His  family,  naturally  offended  with  his 
conduct,  and  not  less  with  his  free  opinions  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  was  still  farther  estranged  by  an 
ill  assorted  marriage.  The  result  was  very  unfor- 
tunate,  for  after  the  birth  of  two  children,  a  sepa- 
ration took  place  by  mutual  consent ;  and  the  death 
of  the  lady  soon  after,  exposed  him  to  much  obloquy. 
On  the  decease  of  his  first  wife,  he  married  Miss 
GodMrin,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  author  of  Politi- 
cal Justice,  by  Mary  Wolstonecraft,  and  soon  after 
retired  to  Idarlow,  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he 
wrote  his  Revolt  of  Islam.  About  this  time,  ap- 
plication was  made  by  his  family  to  deprive  him  of  < 
the  guardianship  of  his  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  \ 
girl,  on  the  ground  of  his  atheistical  and  sceptical 
notions,  and  certain  dangerous  opinions  respecting 
the  intercourse  of  the  sexes.  The  application  suc- 
ceeded, principally  owing  to  a  juvenile  production, 
called  Queen  Mab,  written  while  at  03drord,  and 
published  without  the  consent  of  the  author.  This 
event  caused  him  much  uneasiness,  and  probably  in- 
duced him  to  quit  EngUnd,  and  repair  with  his  second 
wife  and  their  children  to  Italy,  where  he  renewed  an 
acquaintance  with  Lord  Byron,  to  whom  he  had  be- 
come known  during  a  former  visit  to  the  continent. 
With  him  and  Leigh  Hunt,  Shelley  joined  in  a  perio- 
dical miscellany,  published  in  London,  entitled  The 
LiberaL  This  publication,  which  contained  the 
Vision  of  Judgment,  by  Lord  Byron,  and  other  ori- 
ginal productions,  was  intermpted  by  the  untimely 
death  of  Mr  Shdley,  who  was  drowned  on  his  return 
from  Leghorn  to  his  house,  on  the  gulf  of  Lerid,  in 
the  bay  of  Spezia,  by  the  wreck  of  his  sailing  boat,  in 
a  sudden  storm,  July,  1822.  A  few  days  afterwards 
the  body  was  washed  ashore  near  Via  Reggio,  and 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  ashes  by  his  friends. 
Shelley's  remains  were  deposited  in  the  Protestant 
burial-ground  at  Rome.  At  the  time  of  his  de- 
cease, Mr  Shelley  had  nearly  completed  his  thir- 
tieth year.  His  principal  works  are  the  Revolt  of 
lUaus ;  Alastor,  or  the  Spirit  of  Solitude ;  The 
Cenci,  a  tragedy  (see  Cract,  Beatrice) ;  Adonais ; 
Hellas,  Prometheus  Unbound ;  and  a  posthumous 
volunae  of  poems. 

SHELL-LAC.  ^ee  Coccus. 
S9EM;  one  of  the  patriarchs,  eldest  son  of 
Koah,  is  said  in  Scripture  to  have  died  at  the  age 
of  600  years.  The  Hebrews  trace  their  origin  to 
Shem,  through  Abraham,  who  was  the  eighth  in 
descent  from  him. 

6HEMITISH    LANGUAGES.      See    Semitic 
LmsQuoges, 

SHENANDOAH;  a  river  of  Virginia,  which 
flows  into  the  Potomac,  after  a  separate  course  of 


about  200  miles,  just  before  the  Potomac  bursts 
through  the  Blue  Ridge.  It  waters  a  fertile  coun- 
try, and  has  good  boat  navigation  for  100  miles. 

SHENSTONE,  William,  an  English  poet,  was 
born  at  Hales  Owen,  in  Shropshire,  in  1714.  His 
fiither  was  a  gentleman  farmer,  who  cultivated  n 
moderate  estate,  called  the  Leasowes,  which  were 
rendered  celebrated  by  the  taste  of  his  son.  The 
latter  vras  educatod  at  Oxford,  and  entertained 
thoughts  of  taking  his  academical  degrees,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  the  study  of  some  profession,  but  was 
seduced,  by  obtaining  possession  of  his  paternal  pro- 
perty, to  relinquish  all  his  views  of  an  active  life, 
and  occupied  himself  with  rural  embellishments,  and 
the  cultivation  of  poetry.  In  1737,  he  printed  a 
volume  of  juvenile  poems,  which  obtained  little 
notice;  and,  in  1740,  the  Judgment  of  Hercules. 
In  the  following  year  appeared  his  School-mistress, 
the  best  of  his  poems.  His  great  object,  to  render 
the  Leasowes  famous  for  picturesque  beauty  and  ele- 
gance, led  to  expenses  which  he  could  but  ill  support, 
and  he  was  by  no  means  a  happy  inhabitant  of  the 
Eden  which  he  had  created.  He  died  in  February, 
1763,  in  his  fiftieth  year.  His  works  were  collected 
in  three  volumes,  octavo.  The  first  consists  of 
elegies,  odes,  songs  and  ballads,  levities,  or  pieces 
of  humour,  and  moral  pieces;  the  second  contains 
his  prose  works;  and  the  third,  Letters  to  his 
Friends.  As  a  poet,  he  is  elegant,  melodious, 
tender,  and  correct  in  sentiment,  and  often  pleas- 
ing and  natural  in  description,  but  rather  feeble. 
The  prose  works  display  good  sense  and  cultivated 
taste,  and  contain  just  and  acute  obser%'ations  on 
mankind.  See  his  Life  by  Johnson,  and  Graves's 
Recollections  ofShenstone, 

SHEPHERD  KINGS.     See  Hycsos. 

SHEPHERD'S  DOG  (canis  domesticus  of  Lin- 
nieus,  and  le  ehien  de  berger  of  Buffon)  is  distin- 
guished by  its  upright  ears  and  the  remarkable  vil- 
losity  of  the  tail  beneath,  and  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  class  of  farm  dogs.  This  breed  of  dogs  is  said  to 
be  preserved  in  the  greatest  purity  in  the  northern 
part  of  Scotland,  where  its  aid  is  highly  necessary 
in  managing  the  numerous  herds  of  sheep  bred  in 
those  extensive  wilds.  The  same  variety  is  diffused 
over  most  parts  of  Europe.  The  dog  prevents  the 
sheep  from  straggling,  and  conducts  them  from  one 
part  of  the  pasture  to  another:  it  will  not  suffer  any 
strange  sheep  to  mix  with  them.  In  driving  a  num- 
ber of  sheep  to  a  distance,  a  well-trained  dog  always 
confines  them  to  the  road,  watching  every  avenue 
that  leads  from  it,  and  pursuing  every  straggler.  At 
the  herdsman's  signal,  this  fidthful  assistant  will  con- 
duct the  sheep  to  him  from  a  considerable  distance. 

SHEPHERD'S  FTTR^Eithlaspi bursa patatoris); 
a  small,  insignificant,  cruciferous  plant,  bearing  oi- 
minutive  white  flowers,  and  short,  triangular,  com- 
pressed pods,  which  is  now  naturalized,  and  com- 
mon in  cultivated  grounds,  in  most  parts  of  the 
world.  The  radical  leaves  are  piimatifid.  It  is  of 
no  known  utility. 

SHERBET,  OR  SORBETTO;  a  beverage  of 
the  Orientals,  made  of  ¥rater,  sugar,  lemon-juice, 
rose-water,  dried  fruits  and  amber. 

SH£REEN,OR  SCHIRIN,  or  SIR  A;  an  Ar- 
menian princess,  second  wife  of  Chosrou  or  Chos- 
roes  II.  who  reigned  over  Persia  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh  century.  Shereen  is  still  in  West- 
em  Asia  the  model  of  female  perfection,  celebrated 
for  her  wit,  her  accomplishments,  and  her  incom- 
parable beauty.  Her  story  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Shahnameh,      (See  Ferdusi.)     The    Persian  and 
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Turkish  romances  represent  her  as  the  daughter  of  i 
Maurice,  a  Byzantine  emperor.     They  are  filled 
with  the  account  of  her  sudden  passion  for  Chofu 
roes,  her  gradual  alienation  from  him,  the  love  of  \ 
the  sculptor  Ferhad,  the  most  beautiful  youth  of' 
the  East,  for  the  &scinating  queen,  and  her  melan-  { 
choly  &te.    Her  husband  was  murdered  by  his  own 
son,  and  Shereen  put  herself  to  death  on  his  tomb, 
to  escape  the  importunities  of  the  parricide.    Von 
Hammer  has  drawn  the  materials  of  his  Schirin,  a 
Persian  romantic  poem  (14  cantos,  in  German, 
Leipsic,  1809),  from  Persian  and  Turkish  sources. 

SHERIDAN,  Thomas,  son  of  an  Irish  divine, 
was  bom  near  Dublin,  in  1721,  and  was  sent  to 
Westminster,  where  he  was  admitted  on  the  foun- 
dation. He  afterwards  entered  as  a  student  of 
Trinity  college,  Dublin,  but  quitted  the  university 
for  the  stage,  and  made  his  first  appearance  in  the 
character  of  Richard  HI.  (1743),  in  Dublin.  After 
a  visit  to  London,  in  1744,  he  returned  to  the  Irish 
metropolis,  and  became  a  theatrical  manager.  In 
this  situation  he  experienced  various  misrortunes, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  rival  theatre  completed 
the  ruin  of  his  affairs.  He  then  commenced  lec- 
tures on  elocution,  to  which  subject  he  endeavoured 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  public  by  means  of 
the  press.  He  subsequently  repaired  to  France  to 
avoid  his  creditors;  and,  while  there,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  his  wife  (1767).  Returning  to 
England,  after  the  retirement  of  Garrick  from  the 
stage,  he  became  manager  of  Drury  lane  theatre,  of 
which  his  son  was  one  of  the  proprietors;  but  some 
disputes  taking  place,  he  retired  from  the  office,  and 
resumed  his  attention  to  oratory.  The  latest  of 
his  literary  labours  was  an  Orthoepical  Dictionary 
of  the  English  Language,  in  1788,  in  which  year  he 
died. — His  wife  Frances  was  the  author  of  Sidney 
Biddulph  (3  vols.) — a  very  interesting  but  sombre 
tale;  Nouijahad,  an  Eastern  romance,  since  drama- 
tized ;  and  two  comedies,  the  Discovery,  and  the 
Dupe.  See  the  account  of  her  life  by  her  grand- 
daughter, Alicia  Lefonu. 

SHERIDAN,  Richard  Bunslet,  the  third  son 
of  the  preceding,  distinguished  as  a  statesman,  wit 
and  dramatist,  was  born  in  Dublin,  October  30, 
1751.  For  the  early  development  of  hb  talents, 
he  was  indebted  to  the  instructions  of  his  accom- 
plished mother;  and  he  was  afterwards  placed  at 
a  grammar-school  at  Dublin.  In  1762,  he  was  sent 
to  Harrow  school,  which  he  left  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  owing  to  his  &ther's  embarrassments. 
With  a  view  to  the  legal  profession,  he  entered  as 
a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple;  but  the  dose  ap- 
plication and  industry  requisite  for  success  as  a 
lawyer,  were  uncongenial  with  his  dispodtion,  and 
he  relinquished  the  bar  for  politics  and  the  drama. 
His  early  marriage,  also,  made  some  more  imme- 
diate means  of  support  than  the  practice  of  a  junior 
barrister  necessary,  and  he  turned  his  attention  to 
dramatic  composition.  His  first  production,  the 
Rivals,  was  acted  at  Covent  Garden  in  1775,  with 
moderate  success;  but  the  Duenna,  a  musioil  en- 
tertainment, which  followed,  was  received  with 
general  admiration;  and  his  School  for  Scandal 
gained  him  the  highest  reputation  as  a  comic 
writer.  On  the  retirement  of  Garrick  from  the 
management  of  Drury  lane  theatre,  Sheridan,  in 
conjunction  with  Doctor  Forde  and  Mi  Linle^,  pur- 
chased Garrick*s  share  of  the  patent.  This  pro> 
perty  qualified  him  for  a  seat  in  parliament;  and, 
in  1780,  he  was  chosen  member  for  the  borough  of 
Stafford.    Lord  North  was  then  minister,  and  Sher- 


idan, joining  the  opposition,  displayed  so  much 
ability,  that,  on  the  retreat  of  the  premier,  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  American  war,  he  was  made  under 
secretary  of  state  for  the  war  department.  He  re- 
signed, with  his  principal,  in  consequence  of  a  dis- 
pute with  lord  Shelbume,  afterwards  marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  ministry. 
His  intimate  connexion  with  Fox  brought  him 
again  into  office  on  the  coalition  of  that  statesman 
with  lord  North,  when  Sheridan  held  the  post  of 
joint  secretary  of  the  treasury  under  the  duke  of 
Portland.  The  dissolution  of  that  ministry  threw 
him  again  into  the  ranks  of  opposition,  where  he 
remained  during  the  whole  period  of  the  political 
ascendency  of  Mr  Pitt.  He  now  attained  distin- 
guished celebrity  as  a  parliamentary  orator,  and  his 
talents  were  particularly  exhibited  in  his  opposition 
to  the  extension  of  the  revenue  laws,  and  on  the 
suliject  of  the  Westminster  election ;  but  the  grand- 
est display  of  his  eloquence  occurred  during  the  pr(w 
gress  of  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings.  uT 
1792,  Mr  Sheridan  lost  his  wife,  who  left  one  son; 
and,  three  years  afterwards,  he  married  Miss  Ogle, 
daughter  of  the  dean  of  Winchester.  With  this 
lady  he  had  a  considerable  fortune,  which  enabled 
him  to  purchase  the  estate  of  Polesdon,  in  Surrey ; 
and,  as  he  held  the  office  of  receiver  general  of  the 
duchy  of  Cornwall,  worth  £1200  a  year,  and  re- 
tained  his  interest  in  Drury  lane  theatre,  he  seemed 
to  be  placed  beyond  the  r^u:h  of  pecuniary  distress. 
The  political  changes  consequent  on  the  death  of 
Mr  Pitt,  in  1806,  occasioned  the  exaltation  of  the 
party  with  which  Sheridan  was  connected,  and  he 
obtiuned  the  lucrative  post  of  treasurer  of  the  navy, 
and  the  rank  of  a  privy  counsellor.  This  adminis- 
tration being  weakened  by  the  loss  of  Mr  Fox,  who 
survived  his  celebrated  rival  only  a  few  months, 
new  alteiations  took  place,  and  Sheridan  was  de- 
prived of  office,  to  which  he  never  returned.  At 
the  general  election  in  1806,  he  obtained  a  seat  for 
Westminster,  the  great  object  of  his  ambition ;  but 
he  was  afterwards  nominated  for  the  borough  of 
Dchester,  which  he  continued  to  represent  during 
the  remainder  of  his  parliamentary  career.  The 
latter  part  of  the  life  of  this  highly-talented  indi- 
vidual was  imbittered  by  misfortunes,  principally 
arisbg  from  his  own  indolence  and  mismanagement, 
though  the  destruction  of  Drury  lane  theatre  by 
fire  contributed  to  increase  his  difficulties.  When 
the  affiurs  of  that  establishment  were  arranged,  in 
181 1,  Mr  Sheridan  and  his  son  were  to  have  £40,000 
for  their  ahare  of  the  property;  but  the  portion  of 
the  former  was  not  sufficient  to  liquidate  the  debts 
and  reserved  claims  to  which  it  was  liable.  The 
dissolution  of  parliament,  and  his  failure  in  an  at- 
tempt to  obtain  a  seat  for  Stafford,  the  borough  he 
had  formerly  represented,  completed  his  ruin.  In 
the  latter  part  of  1812,  he  had  relinqnished  all 
thoughts  of  returning  to  the  house  of  commons; 
and  the  reiiudnder  of  his  existence  was  spent  in  at- 
tempts to  ward  off  the  duigers  to  which  his  Im- 
providence had  exposed  him.  At  length  every  re- 
source failed,  and  the  disappearance  of  his  property 
was  followed  by  the  arrest  of  his  person.  After  a 
few  days  detention,  he  was  released,  but  only  to  ex- 
perience fresh  apprehension  and  alarm,  .from  which 
he  sought  a  temporary  relief  in  that  unrestrained  in- 
dulgence and  dissipation  which  had  occasioned  his 
misfortunes.  Intemperance  had  undennined  his  con- 
stitution, and  mental  anxiety  completed  the  detu 
truction  of  his  health.  Even  on  the  bed  of  sick- 
ness he  was  not  exempted  from  the  terrors  of  being 
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■netted  for  debt.  Hii  death  took  place  July  7, 
1816.  Besides  the  plays  already  mentioned,  Mr 
Sheridan  was  the  author  of  St  Patrick's  Day,  or  the 
Scheming  Lieutenant,  a  farce;  a  Trip  to  Scar- 
borough,  a  comedy,  altered  from  Vanbnigh;  the 
Camp,  a  farce ;  the  Critic,  or  the  Tragedy  rehearsed ; 
Robinson  Crusoe,  or  Harlequin  Friday,  a  panto- 
mime; and  Pizarro,  a  play,  from  the  German  of 
Kotsebue.  He  also  wrote  verses  to  the  Memory 
of  Darid  Qarrick  (1779,  4to.);  and  a  Comparative 
Statement  of  the  two  Bills  for  the  better  Govern- 
ment of  the  British  Possessions  in  India  (1788, 
4to.V  As  a  speaker,  he  ranks  among  the  most 
finished  and  varied  of  the  rhetorical  school;  and 
his  speech  already  alluded  to  against  Warren  Hast, 
ings,  has  been  deemed  one  of  the  most  striking 
specimens  of  EngUsh  eloquence  upon  record.  As  a 
dramatist,  he  may  be  considered  the  head  of  the 
department  of  that  line  of  comedy  which  exhibits 
,.  the  polite  malice,  the  dvil  detraction,  the  egmvoque, 
intrigue,  persiflage,  and  lurking  irony,  which  char- 
acterize  social  intercourse  in  the  more  cultivated 
rsnks  of  life*.  Wit  usually  takes  the  lead  of  humour 
in  this  species  of  composition,  with  a  correspondent 
destruction  of  nature  and  verisimilitude.  The 
School  for  Scandal  is  a  felidtoos  exemplification  of 
character,  and  of  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  of 
the  well-bred  vices  and  follies  of  fashionable  life. 
A  collection  of  his  speeches,  in  five  volumes,  was 
published  in  1816.  His  dramatic  Works  appeared  in 
1821  (2  vols.,  8vo.),  edited  by  Thomas  Moore,  who 
has  since  publishea  a  Life  of  Sheridan. 

SHERIFF.  The  sheriff  is  an  officer  of  great 
antiquity,  and  known  by  a  corresponding  name  in 
most  countries  in  Europe.  He  was  called  in  the 
Danish  gravme,  Swedish,  grefioe;  Anglo-Saxon 
gtrtfa:  German,  graf:  and,  in  the  Latin  of  the 
middle  ages,  graphio,  or  grt^,  Adelung  observes 
that  the  twelve  judges  appointed  by  Odin  were 
called  greve.  Both  the  officer  and  the  name  have, 
with  some  variations,  been  retained  in  Germany. 
The  graf  of  the  Germans  is,  for  the  most  part,  a 
title  of  dignity,  answering  to  the  annU  of  tiie 
French,  and  the  earl  of  the  English;  and«  in  some 
cases,  it  is  also  the  title  of  a  prince,  as  the  hmdgraf, 
or  mttrhqraf.  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  gerefa^ 
or»  as  he  IS  called  in  English,  the  reeoe,  was  an 
offieer  of  justice  inferior  in  rank  to  the  alderman. 
He  was  a  ministerial  officer,  appointed  to  execute 
proeetses,  keep  the  peace,  and  put  the  laws  in  exe- 
cutioiL  He  witnessed  contracta,  brouj^t  offenders 
to  justice,  and  delivered  them  to  punishment,  took 
bail  of  such  as  were  to  appear  before  the  shirege^ 
wtoie^  or  county  court,  and  presided  at  the  hundred 
court,  or  Jbfcmoie*  There  was  a  distinction  both 
in  the  ruik  and  jurisdiction  of  the  gerefa.  The 
Mrt-^efa^  ahire^eevef  or  theriff^  was  probably  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  the  kmg'tgtrefa,  because 
he  more  immediately  executed  the  lang*s  precepts, 
and  sometimes  sat  in  the  place  of  the  alderman  in 
the  county  court.  He  appears,  also,  to  have  been 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  ththeh-aerefa  or  Mgh- 
•kgriff.  The  ^tfa  who  acted  in  the  tithing  was 
called  the  fieAm^rseoe,  he  who  acted  in  the  hyrig^ 
or  burg4i»  a  horaugk-rtewff  and  he  who  acted  in  the 
town  the  ha^erefo.  The  leading  duties  of  this 
olBcer,  in  Britain  and  the  United  States,  are  the 
same  as  those  performed  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  gerefa, 
namely,  of  an  executive  as  distinguished  from  those 
of  a  judicial  kind. 

8HERIFFMUIR,  oa  SHERIFF  MOOR;  a 
plain  of  Scotland,  near  the  Grampian  mountaias,  in 


Perthshire.  Here  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween the  army  of  George  L  and  the  rebels,  under 
the  earl  of  Mar,  in  1715.  See  Stuart,  James  Ed- 
ward Francis, 

SHERIFF'S  TOURN.     See  Courts, 

SHERLOCK,  William,  an  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, bom  in  South wark,  about  1641,  studied  at 
Eton,  and  afterwards  at  Peter-house,  Cambridge, 
where  he  proceeded  doctor  of  divinity  in  1680. 
After  the  revolution,  having  refused  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  William  III.,  he  was  suspended 
from  the  pastoral  office;  but,  on  his  subsequent 
compliance,  he  was  restored,  and,  in  1691,  promoted 
to  the  deanery  of  St  Paul's.  His  death  took  place 
in  1707.  Doctor  Sherlock  distinguished  himself  as 
a  polemicBl  divine  against  the  Dissenters,  and  car- 
ried on  a  controversy  with  doctor  South  relative  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  His  works  on  practi- 
cal theology,  especially  his  Discourses  on  Death 
and  on  Judgment,  are  much  esteemed,  and  have 
passed  through  numerous  editions. 

SHERLOCK,  Thomas,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  in  London,  in  1678,  and  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Catharine-hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  ob- 
tained a  fellowship.  In  1714,  he  was  chosen  roas- 
ter of  Catherine-hall,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
deanery  of  Chichester  in  1716,  after  which  he  en- 
tered into  a  controversy  with  bishop  Hoadly,  in 
defence  of  the  corporation  and  test  acts.  In  1725, 
he  published  Discourses  on  Prophecy,  intended  to 
obviate  the  infidel  objections  of  Anthony  Collins. 
Doctor  Sherlock,  in  1728,  succeeded  Hoadly  in  the 
bishopric  of  Bangor,  and,  in  17^4,  in  that  of  Salis- 
bury. He  was  offered  the  primacy  on  the  decease 
of  archbishop  Potter,  in  1747;  but  he  refused  it; 
and,  the  following  year,  he  was  translated  to  the 
see  of  London,  where  he  remained  till  his  death, 
1761.  Bishop  Sherlock  was  the  author  of  the 
Trial  of  the  Witnesses  of  the  Resurrection  of 
Jesus;  and  his  Sermons  are  among  the  beat  speci- 
mens of  English  pulpit  eloquence  extant. 

SHERRY;  a  Spanish  wine,  growing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Xeres  de  la  Frontera,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Andalusia,  near  Cadix.  Many  of  the 
principal  vineyards  are  in  the  hands  of  British  and 
foreign  settlers,  to  which  probably  is  to  be  ascribed 
the  improvement  which  of  late  has  taken  place  in 
Sherry  wines.  The  best  soil  (albarixa)  consists 
chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime,  with  a  small  admix- 
ture of  silex  and  clay,  and  occasionally  magnesia. 
Red  and  white  grapes  are  used  indiscriminately. 
When  ripe  and  gathered,  they  are  spread  on  mats, 
and  left  to  dry  for  two  or  three  days;  they  are 
then  fireed  from  the  stalks,  and  the  rotten  or  unripe 
berries  rejected.  Being  now  introduced  into  vata, 
with  a  layer  of  burnt  gypsum  on  the  surface,  they 
are  trodden  by  peasants  with  wooden  shoes.  The 
juice  is  collected  in  casks,  in  which  the  fermenta- 
tion  is  allowed  to  take  place,  continuing  generally 
from  October  till  the  beginning  or  middle  of  De- 
cember. The  wines  are  then  racked  from  the  lees, 
and  those  intended  for  exportation  receive  additions 
of  brandy,  seldom  more  tiian  three  or  four  gallons 
to  the  butt.  The  new  wine  is  harsh  and  fiery,  but 
mellows  by  being  allowed  to  remain  in  the  wood 
four  or  five  years,  though  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
are  required  to  perfect  its  flavour.  Sometimes  bit- 
ter almonds  are  infused  to  give  the  wine  a  nuttv 
flavour.  The  dry  sherrv  is  the  most  esteemed. 
Its  flavour  partakes  of  the  taste  of  leather  (called 
in  Spanish  ohr  de  beta).  This  is  owing  to  the 
custom  of  bringing  the  wines  down  the  country  in 
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large  leather  vessels,  or,  as  the  Spaniards  call  them, 
botoM,  whence  wc  derive  the  term  butts.  This  fla- 
vour goes  oflT  with  keeping.  The  sherry  wines  are 
phipped,  for  the  most  part,  at  Cadiz,  and  are  princi- 
pally exported  to  England. — See  Henderson  s  Bis- 
tory  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Wines  (London,  1826, 
1  vol.,  4to.). 

SHETLANDoR  ZETLAND  ISLES;  the  north- 
east division  of  the  Scottish  Northern  Isles,  ahoiit 
fifteen  leagues  north-east  of  the  Orkneys.  The 
southern  promontory  of  the  Mainland  (the  largest 
of  the  Shetland  islands)  lies  in  59«»  48' 30 "  of  north 
latitude,  and  the  northern  extremity  of  Unst,  in 
latitude  60®  52'  north.  The  meridian  of  London 
passes  through  this  last  island.  The  islands  are 
about  eighty-six  in  number,  of  which  forty  are  in- 
habited :  the  others  are  small  holms  or  rocky  islets, 
used  only  for  pasturage.  The  principal  inhabited 
islands  are  the  Mainland  (with  the  capital,  Ler- 
wick).  Yell,  Unst,  Whalsay,  Bressay.  The  climate 
is  not  agreeable.  The  winds  are  tempestuous,  and 
the  rains  heavy.  The  sea  swells  and  rages  in  such 
a  manner,  that  for  five  or  six  months  the  ports  are 
almost  inaccessible.  There  is  great  diversity  of 
floiL  The  general  appearance  is  a  scene  of  rugged- 
ness  and  sterility.  Some  patches  of  miserably  cul- 
tivated soil  relieve  the  eye  of  a  traveller;  but  no 
tree  nor  shrub  is  to  be  seen.  The  western  parts 
are  peculiarly  wild,  dreary,  and  desolate,  consisting 
of  gray  rocks,  stagnant  marshes  and  pools,  broken 
and  precipitous  coasts,  excavated  into  vast  natural 
arches  and  deep  caverns.  There  is  plenty  of  peat 
and  turf  for  fuel.  Great  numbers  of  horses  are 
bred  in  Shetland,  though  they  are  of  very  small 
size.  These  little  animals,  however,  are  full  of 
spirit,  and  bear  fatigue  much  better,  in  proportion 
to  their  size,  than  larger  horses,  and  evidently  pro- 
ceed from  the  Norway  horse,  though  reduced  in 
size,  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  by  scanty  fare.  The 
cattie  of  Shetland  are  also  of  a  small  size.  The 
inhabitants  are  a  hardy,  robust,  and  laborious  race, 
and  hospitable.  They  have  few  manufactures. 
They  make  a  coarse  cloth  for  their  own  use,  and  a 
little  linen.  They  likewise  export  great  quantities 
of  stockings,  knit  from  their  own  wool;  some  of 
which  are  so  fine  that  they  equal  silk  in  price,  and 
can  be  drawn  through  a  finger  ring.  Their  chief 
trade  is  to  Leith,  London,  Dublin,  and  Barcelona; 
but  they  also  deal  with  the  Dutch  fishermen,  who 
visit  their  islands.  They  export  annually  about 
1000  tons  of  cod,  tusk,  and  ling,  and  about  £5000 
worth  of  stockings  and  mittens.  The  whole  exports 
may  be  estimated  at  £35,000.  In  1 755,  the  popula- 
tion of  Shetland  was  estimated  at  15,210;  in  1793,  at 
20,196;  in  1821,  at  26,145;  and  in  1831,  at  29,392. 
Sec  Hibbert's  Defuription  (Edinburgh,  1821). 

SHIBBOLETH.  When  Jephthah,  at  the  head 
of  the  Gileadites,  had  defeated  the  Ephraimites, 
and  his  troops  intercepted  their  flight  across  the 
Jordan,  they  required  the  former  to  pronounce  the 
word  Shibboleth,  The  peculiar  pronunciation  of 
the  Ephraimites,  who,  unable  to  give  the  aspirate, 
called  it  Sibboleth,  betrayed  them  to  their  enemies. 
The  word  has  thence  acquired  the  signification  of 
the  watch-word  of  a  party. 

SHIELD ;  a  piece  of  defensive  armour,  borne  on 
the  left  arm,  to  screen  the  body  from  the  blows  of 
the  enemy;  afterwards  superseded,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, by  the  use  of  more  convenient  armour.  (See 
Breast-plate.)  Shields  were  composed  of  different 
materials,  and  were  of  various  figures.  The  an- 
cient clypeuM  was  round,  and  of  brass. 


The  scutum,  or  «••«•«;,  yrm  of  an  oblong  shape,  rect- 
angular, generally  made  of  wood,  covered  with 
skins;  the  parma  was  made  of  skin;  the  pelta  was 
crescent-shaped.  In  the  centre  was  the  icir6o,  an 
iron  boss  projecting  forward,  to  glance  off  missiles, 
or  to  press  the  enemy.  They  were  often  highly 
ornainented,  and  the  ancients  esteemed  it  a  great 
disgrace  to  leave  them  on  the  field  of  battle. 
*•  With  it,  or  on  it,"  was  the  exhortation  of  a  Spar- 
tan mother  to  her  son,  giving  him  the  buckler  of 
his  father,  as  he  went  to  war.  In  time  of  peace, 
they  were  hung  up  in  consecrated  places,  and  those 
taken  in  war  were  often  suspended  in  the  templea 
as  trophies.  (Potter's  Antiquities;  Vegetius,  ii., 
17.)  The  Tartar  shield  is  made  of  leather.  Both 
in  France  and  in  England  and  Scotland,  round 
leather  shields  were  used.  Many  of  these  shields 
had  wood  wicker  work  or  metal  plates  below  the 
leather.  There  was  a  particular  kind  of  shield  used 
several  centuries  ago,  called  pavois  or  tallevas,  of 
extraordinary  dimensions,  and  borne  by  an  attend- 
ant. This  in  sieges  was  interposed  between  the 
archers  and  the  besieged.  The  most  ancient  and 
universal  form  of  shields,  in  the  earlier  ages,  seems 
to  have  been  the  triangular,  vulgarly  called  the 
heater  shield.  Numerous  instances  of  this  are  seen 
in  the  monuments  and  gems  of  antiquity.  This 
was  the  shape  of  the  Norman  shields.  The  shield, 
though  not  entirely  relinquished  while  the  use  of 
the  long-bow  and  cross-bow  continued,  undemreot 
some  alteration  in  its  form,  the  triangular  shape 
gradually  giving  place  to  the  circular  or  rectangular. 
They  seem  to  have  been  used  in  aflPrays  as  late  as 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  The  target 
and  broad-sword  were  the  favourite  arms  of  the 
Scotch  Highlanders  as  late  as  1746,  and  even  later. 
SHIELDS,  NORTH;  a  sea-port  town  in  the 
county  of  NorthumberlMid,  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Tyne,  at  its  junction  with  the  Gernmn 
Ocean,  279  miles  N.  by  W.  from  London.  It  has 
risen  in  modern  times  from  a  small  village  contain- 
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inga  few  fishermen's  huts,  to  a  populous,  well-built, 
and  thriving  town.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
employed  in  the  exportation  of  coals,  and  in  the 
various  trades  connected  vnih  shipping,  in  respect 
to  which  it  may  vie  even  with  Newcastle,  upwards 
of  four  hundred  vessels  being  annually  laden  at  this 
port.  The  harbour  is  capable  of  containing  2000 
sail  of  vessels,  and  at  spring-tide  ships  of  500  tons 
burden  cross  its  mouth  in  safety ;  ships  of  300  tons 
burden  can  also  load  or  unload  at  the  quay.  Popu- 
Ution  in  1831,  6744. 

SHIELDS,  SOUTH;  a  sea-port  town  in  the 
county  palatine  of  Durham,  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Tyne,  at  its  confluence  with  the  German 
ocean,  278  miles  N.  by  W.  from  London.  This 
place,  like  its  opposite  neighbour,  enjoys  all  the 
.  advantages  of  trade  and  commerce,  in  common  with 
Newcastle,  particularly  in  the  coal  trade,  for  most 
of  the  larger  colliers  take  in  their  lading  at  this 
haven,  where  500  vessels  are  usually  lying  at  one 
time.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  ship- 
building, in  manufiictories  for  all  kinds  of  glass, 
soap-works,  roperies,  and  various  other  trades.  Po- 
pulation in  1831,  9074. 

SHIGEMOONL  See  Lama. 
SHIITES  (heretics)  ;  a  name  given  by  the  Sun- 
nites  to  all  Mohammedans,  who  do  not  acknowledge 
the  Sunna  as  a  law.  The  Shiites  believe  that  AU, 
the  fourth  caliph  after  Mohammed,  was  his  first 
lawful  successor.  The  Persians  are  shiites.  From 
them  the  sect  of  Ismaelites  separated.  See  the 
article  Islam. 

SHILLING  (Anglo-Saxon,  skyUing;  Swedish, 
skUiing ;  German,  sckiliing) ;  the  name  of  a  coin  of 
very  difilerent  value  in  different  places  (see  Coin), 
the  etymology  of  which  is  very  uncertain.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  originally  only  a  money  of  ac- 
count in  England,  or  the  twentieth  part  of  a  pound ; 
and,  according  to  some  antiquarians,  the  first  Eng- 
lish shillings  were  coined  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

SHILLOOKS.     See  Sennaar. 
SHINGLES.     See  Erysipelas. 
SHIP ;  a  locomotive  machine,  adapted  to  trans- 
portation over  rivers,  seas,  and  oceans.      As  no 
human  device  is  more  worthy  of  admiration  than 
the  ship,  BO  no  investigation  can  be  more  curious 
than  to  trace,  step  by  step,  the  slow  progress  of 
improvement,  from  the  first  rude  attempt  of  incipi- 
ent navigation,  down  to  the  perfection  of  modem 
times.     And  here,  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  in- 
quiry, our  attention  is  arrested  by  a  singular  fact — 
the    uniformity    with  which    the    human  mind, 
prompted  by  the  same  desires,  and  aided  by  the 
same  faculties,  arrives  at  the  same  results.      How 
small,  indeed,  is  the  difference  between  the  canoe 
of  the  Esquimaux,  framed  of  the  bones  of  beasts 
tuhd  fishes,  and  covered  with  the  skins  of  seals,  and 
those  in  which  the  poets  show  us  Dardanus  fleeing 
before  the  deluge,  or  Charon  conducting  his  trem- 
bling charge  to  the  shades  below;  between  those 
said  to  have  been  used  in  primitive  times  by  the 
K^^yptian,  the  Ethiopian,  and  the  Arab,  and  the 
li^ht  barks  of  the  early  Britons,  made  of  osiers  and 
hides,  which  Caesar  imitated  in  Spain  to  extricate 
himself  firom  the  perilous  situation  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  lieutenants  of  Pompey  I    In  what  does 
the  canoe  of  the  American  Indian,  of  the  islander  of 
the  sotith  seas,  and  of  the  native  African,  differ  from 
those  which  the  savage  Germans  hollowed  from  a 
tfin^le  tree,  in  the  days  of  Pliny? 

It   is  an  old  tradition,  that  the  first  idea  of  the 


canoe  was  sugg^ested  by  a  split  reed,  seen  by  some 
ingenious  savage  floating  safely  upon  the  billow. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
raft,  as  it  is  the  most  easy  and  obvious  means  of 
crossing  the  water,  was  likewise  of  most  early  in- 
vention. The  savage  who  first  ventured  forth  upon 
a  solitary  tree,  that  the  river  had  brought  within 
his  reach,  must  have  found  his  situation  unsteady 
and  precarious :  his  ingenuity  suggested  the  idea  of 
fastening  several  together,  and  the  conveyance  be- 
came at  once  a  safe  one.  The  earliest  records 
which  history  aflTords  on  this  subject,  show  the 
Egyptians  traversing  the  Nile  upon  rafts.  The 
Phoenicians  also  availed  themselves  of  the  invention; 
and  we  are  told  that  many  islands,  even  the  remote 
ones  of  Sicily  and  Corsica,  were  colonized  with  no 
better  assistance.  This  will  seem  less  improbable, 
if  we  remember  that  the  Peruvians  still  make  sea 
voyages  on  their  raft,  called  balza,  from  the  spongy 
tree  of  which  it  is  made.  It  consists  of  a  number 
of  logs  tightly  bound  together,  and  strengthened 
transversely  by  beams.  They  are  tapered  at  the 
prow,  to  facilitate  the  division  of  the  water,  whilst 
vertical  planks,  descending  below  the  surface,  pre- 
vent  drift,  and  enable  it  to  sail  towards  the  wind. 
These  bahas  we  have  met  in  the  open  ocean,  loaded 
with  from  ten  to  twenty  tons  of  merchandise,  and 
contending  effectually  with  the  trade  wind,  which 
prevails  along  the  coast  of  Peru.  This  form  of 
ship  is  not,  however,  always  safe :  lifted  as  the  logs 
are  unequally  upon  the  waves,  the  thongs  which 
bind  them  together,  if  old  or  neglected,  sometimes 
break  or  disengage ;  the  bark  of  the  mariner  disap- 
pears treacherously  beneath  him,  or  the  logs,  crash- 
ing  rudely  together,  serve  for  his  destruction.  Yet 
the  attempts  of  the  uncivilized  navigator  do  not  al- 
ways shun  comparison  with  those  of  a  maturer  age. 
We  find  the  native  of  North-western  America,  in 
his  little  skin-covered  bark  of  admirable  symmetry, 
venturing  forth  amid  the  most  boisterous  waves, 
which  pass  harmless  over  him,  and  outstripping  the 
fleetest  barge  in  his  rapid  course.  The  flying  proa 
of  the  Ladrone  islands  sails  towards  the  wind  with 
unequalled  nearness,  and  with  a  velocity  far  greater 
than  civilized  man  has  ever  attained,  with  all  the 
aids  of  philosophy. 

It  were  a  vain  task  to  record  the  various  fables 
connected  with  the  origin  and  improvement  of  ships, 
though  the  inventors  were  esteemed  worthy  to  take 
rank  among  the  gods,  and  even  the  ships  to  be 
translated  to  the  heavens,  where  they  still  shine 
among  the  constellations ;  how  Dsdalus  invented 
the  art  of  flying,  to  escape  from  the  labyrinth  of 
Crete — an  allusion  to  the  sails  with  which  he  eluded 
the  pursuit  of  Minos;  how  Hercules  sailed  with 
the  hide  of  a  lion,  which  was  only  his  well  known 
garment  hung  up  for  the  purpose ;  or  how  the  first 
idea  of  the  sail  was  taken  from  the  poetic  voyages 
of  the  nautilus ;  how  Atlas  contends  for  the  inven- 
tion of  the  oar,  and  how  many  heroes  claim  the 
honour  of  the  rudder.  These  inventions  all,  doubt- 
less, originated  in  the  earliest  dawnings  of  civiliza- 
tion, before  there  were  any  means  of  recording 
them ;  and  the  ascription  of  them  to  individuals 
may  have  formed  the  pastime  of  succeeding  poets. 
It  may  not,  however,  be  equally  vain  to  inquire 
what  was  the  nature  of  ships  among  those  nations 
which  made  the  first  advances  towards  civilization. 
We  find  that  the  Egyptians,  in  improving  upon  the 
rafts  and  canoes  which  they  first  used,  built  vessels 
of  stout  joists  of  acanthus  wood,  which  were  made 
to  lap  over  like  tiles,  and  were  fastened  with  wooden 
p  2 
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pins.  The  stoutness  of  the  joist  precluded  the 
necessity  of  a  frame  except  what  was  formed  by 
the  benches  of  the  rowers.  The  seams  were  tight- 
ened by  introducing  the  leaves  of  the  papyrus.  It 
could  not  have  been  long  before  ingenuity  suggested 
the  application  of  a  natural  agent  for  the  relief  of 
human  toil ;  a  mast  of  acanthus  was  raised,  a  papyrus 
sail  suspended  from  it,  and  the  rower  rested  on 
his  oar,  or  only  used  it  for  the  direction  of  his  bark. 
In  ascending  the  Nile,  when  the  wind  was  either 
unfavourable  or  too  light,  the  vessel  was  drawn 
against  the  current  by  men  on  shore,  as  All  Bey 
describes  to  be  still  the  practice.  In  descending,  a 
hurdle  or  tamarisk  was  often  let  down  from  the 
prow,  which,  taking  a  deep  hold  of  the  stream, 
neutralized  the  efforts  of  the  strong  north-east 
wind,  which  a  beneficent  Providence  sends  to  check 
the  course  of  the  stream  and  increase  its  height,  at 
the  season  of  the  inundation.  The  early  Egyptians 
did  not,  however,  greatly  improve  upon  this  noble 
invention.  Their  peculiar  prejudices,  by  confining 
them  for  many  centuries  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Nile,  checked  the  progress  of  improvement.  They 
had  a  horror  of  Typhon,  as  they  termed  the  sea, 
because  it  swallowed  that  sacred  river,  which,  being 
the  great  source  of  their  happiness,  they  worshipped 
as  a  divinity.  This  horror  extended  to  those  who 
led  a  sea-&ring  life;  hence  the  Phoenicians  were 
not  allowed  even  to  enter  the  NUe.  Driven  to  ex- 
tend their  voyages  seaward,  these  mariners  adapted 
their  ships  to  the  necessities  of  a  more  precarious 
navigation.  Coeval  with  the  Phoenicians,  in  the 
use  of  ships,  were  the  inhabitants  of  China.  But, 
situated  as  they  are,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  cir- 
cumscribed sea,  surrounded  by  islands,  and  more- 
over, possessing,  in  their  own  resources,  a  supply 
for  every  want,  discovery  and  improvement  have 
long  lain  doroumt  there.  It  is  believed, — and  the 
fact  is  wonderful, — ^that  the  Chinese  have  floated 
down  through  thirty  centuries  in  the  same  shapeless 
junk  which  now  excites  the  ridicule  of  our  seamen, 
and  which  they  are  yet  unwilling  to  exchange  for 
the  improved  models  which  daily  pass  them  in  their 
own  seas,  and  continually  force  upon  them  the  most 
humiliating  comparisons.  In  the  Chinese  junk  of 
oar  day  we  may,  perhaps,  see  the  counterpart  of 
what  the  ship  was  in  the  days  of  the  Phoenicians 
and  of  incipient  navigation.  Among  the  Phoeni- 
cians, Carthaginians,  and  Greeks,  the  earlier  ships 
used  in  commerce  were  flat-floored,  broad,  and  of 
small  draught  of  water;  the  floor  timbers  were 
continuous  at  first,  and  they  were  without  a  keel, 
having  instead  a  streak  of  wood  on  either  side,  to 
take  the  ground  when  stranding.  Next,  the  keel 
was  introduced,  in  order  to  diminish  the  drift  with 
a  side  wind;  and,  to  increase  the  strength,  a  keel- 
son was  soon  added,  overlaying  the  floor  timbers 
and  confining  them  to  the  keel ;  beams  were  also 
placed  aloft,  to  hold  the  sides  together  and  sustain 
the  deck.  The  planking,  which  took  its  name, 
among  the  Greeks,  from  the  garment  which  covers 
the  human  body,  was  firmly  attached  to  the  frame 
by  means  of  iron  nails,  some  of  which  passed  through 
and  were  clenched  within.  When,  however,  the 
ancients  discovered  the  tendency  of  iron  to  rot  the 
wood,  they  substituted  copper.  To  obviate  the 
danger  of  starting  the  pbuik  ends, — a  danger  still 
sometimes  fatal  to  the  mariner, — a  piece  of  wood 
was  let  into  both  in  the  form  of  a  dove-tail.  Oak 
and  pine,  then,  as  now,  were  the  woods  most  in 
favour ;  chestnut  and  cedar  were  also  used,  and  to 
the  last  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  cocrliutiwj 


wood,  though  it  was  found  not  to  hold  well  when 
nailed  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  to  grow  iron-sick  i 
cypress,  not  being  subject  to  shrink  and  cause 
leakage,  was  also  esteemed,  and  elm  wood  was 
placed  in  such  parts  as  were  constantly  under 
water.  The  Romans  were  very  particular  as  to  the 
season  of  felling  ship  timber;  aware  that  there  was 
much  to  be  gained  by  attention  to  this  subject, 
though  mistaken  as  to  the  means.  They  would 
only  fell  between  the  fifteenth  and  twenty-third 
days  of  the  moon's  age,  believing  that  when  it  was 
on  the  wane,  the  sap,  which  is  the  chief  cause  of 
early  decay,  descended:  they  were  also  attentive 
to  the  quarter  from  which  the  wind  blew;  in 
autumn  it  should  be  westerly,  in  winter  north.  To 
stop  the  leaking  at  the  joints,  lime  and  pounded 
shells  were  first  applied:  these  being  found  soon 
to  fall  off,  ¥rax,  rosin  and  pitch  were  advantageously 
substituted ;  flax  was  also  driven  into  the  seams, 
and  leather  occasionally  used  as*  a  sheathing.  A 
vessel  of  the  time  of  Trajan,  raised,  afWr  thirteen 
centuries,  from  the  bottom  of  a  lake,  was  found  to 
have  a  bottom  of  pine  and  cypress,  still  in  a  sound 
state;  her  seams  were  calked  with  linen  smeared 
with  pitch,  then  sheathed  with  sheet  lead  and  cop- 
per nails.  Nor  were  the  ancient  vessels  without 
ornament:  the  prow  was  especially  decorated  with 
paint  and  gilding,  representing  the  forms  of  the 
gods;  taking  its  name  from  the  human  &ce,  its 
sides  were  called  the  cheeks.  Its  foremost  extremity 
was  usually  carved  into  the  representation  of  men 
and  animals,  or  else  formed  a  graceful  curve;  where 
it  divided  the  water  it  was  odled  the  goose,  from 
the  image  of  that  animal,  placed  there  as  an  omen 
that  the  vessel  should  never  sink.  The  distinguish- 
ing banner  stood  at  the  bow,  representing  a  moun- 
tain, tree,  flower,  or  other  emblem :  from  this  the 
name  was  usually  taken,  and  conspicuously  painted 
on  a  round  piece  of  wood  called  the  eye.  The  stem 
was  sometimes  carved  in  the  figure  ot  a  shield,  and 
elaborately  decorated;  upon  a  staff  there  erected, 
ribbons  were  hung,  distinctive  of  the  ship,  and 
serving,  at  the  same  time,  to  show  the  direction  of 
the  wind :  there,  too,  stood  the  iutela,  or  chosen 
patron  of  the  ship ;  prayers  and  sacrifices  were  daily 
offered  to  it,  and  it  was  held  so  sacred  as  to  offer  a 
sanctuary  to  those  who  fled  to  it.  Family  consi- 
derations, patriotic  partiality,  or  simple  expediency, 
determined  the  selection  of  the  deity ;  thus  mer- 
chants committed  tiiemselves  to  the  protection  of 
Mercury,  warriors  to  Man,  andloven  to  Cupid  and 
Venus. 

The  general  form  and  size  of  the  ancient  ships 
varied  with  the  progress  of  improvement,  and  with 
the  warlike  or  commercial  purposes  for  which  they 
were  constructed.  The  war  ships  of  the  Greeks 
were  at  fint  but  row  boats,  with  which  they  rushed 
upon  the  enemy  and  decided  the  battle  by  superior 
force  and  valour ;  in  the  course  of  time,  this  grew 
into  the  galley,  which,  being  moved  chieJBy  by  oars, 
was  of  an  entirely  different  form  from  the  merchant 
ship.*  Extreme  narrowness,  in  connexion  with 
great  length,  for  the  accommodation  of  many  rowers, 
determined  the  form  of  the  first,  while  the  latter 
was  constructed  mainly  with  a  view  to  capacity  ; 
hence  the  length  of  ihe  galley  was  often  six  or 
eight  times  its  breadth,  whilst  that  of  the  merchant, 
man  was  but  four  times ;  and  hence,  too,  their  dis* 
tinctive  names  of  long  ikips  and  round  ships.  The 
size  of  the  earlier  ships  was  necessarily  inconsider. 

•  Tftr  a  nwtrp  iiiiniit«  deicrlptioa  of  the  gsUry,  we  trtlclM 
QttUty  and  Haty. 
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nble,  as  they  were  drawn  on  shore  at  the  termina- 
tion of  every  voyage,  and  had  but  a  single  mast  and 
sail  of  cloth,  or  at  first  of  leather,  managed  with 
ropes  of  the  same,  or  of  bark,  broom,  or  hemp. 
When,  however,  the  keel  was  added,  and  the  size 
increased,  stranding  became  no  longer  practicable, 
and  the  anchor  and  cable  were  invented  to  confine 
the  ship  at  a  due  distance  from  the  land.  At  first, 
this  useful  machine  was  but  a  large  stone ;  it  was 
afterwards  of  wood  and  stone  combined,  and  lastly 
of  iron,  having  teeth;  the  largest  anchor,  called 
the  sacred,  was  only  cast  in  extremity.  In  the 
progress  of  enlarging  their  ships,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  ancients  attained,  at  length,  a  size  quite 
equal  to  the  most  monstrous  of  modem  times. 
Even  deducting  much  from  the  recorded  size  of  the 
cedar  ship  of  Sesostris,  and  the  Isis  of  Ptolemy 
Philopator ;  or  from  the  more  wonderful  ship  which 
Archimedes  constructed  at  the  order  of  Hiero,  with 
its  wood  for  fifty  galleys;  its  banqueting  rooms, 
galleries,  stables,  baths,  fish-ponds ;  its  floors  inlaid 
with  scenes  from  Homer's  Iliad;  its  temple  of 
Venus,  and  many  other  wonders,  the  subject  of  a 
whole  book ; — deducting  much  from  this  as  fabu- 
lous, or  even  rejecting  the  whole,  there  remains  a 
testimony  to  the  occasionally  enormous  size  of  the 
ancient  ships,  which  it  is  impossible  to  evade. 
This  is  the  account  of  the  ship  in  which  the  largest 
of  the  obelisks  of  Heliopolis  was  removed  to'  Rome. 
We  are  told  that  Augustus,  having  removed  two, 
dared  not  venture  upon  a  third,  of  still  vaster  pro- 
portions, which  stood  before  the  temple  of  the  sun. 
The  enterprise,  which  was  too  great  for  Augustus, 
did  not  deter  Constantine,  who  ordered  the  enor- 
mous block  to  be  removed  to  Byzantium.  He  died 
before  this  was  done,  and  his  son  Constantius  en- 
larged upon  the  idea,  and  undertook  to  convey  it  to 
Rome.  In  this  he  succeeded;  for  the  obelisk, 
though  weighing  fifteen  hundred  tons,  was  safely 
erected  in  the  circus  of  the  Vatican,  where  it  stiU 
stands.  We  read  that,  besides  the  obelisk,  the 
vessel  carried  eleven  hundred  and  thirty-eight  tons 
of  pulse ;  this  undoubtedly  was  all  placed  towards 
one  end  of  the  ship,  to  aid  the  decreasing  size  and 
weight  of  the  upper  part  in  balancing  the  base. 
Thus  we  have  a  Roman  ship  laden  with  twenty-six 
hundred  tons;  the  Santissima  Trinidad  could  have 
carried  no  more.  These  enormous  productions, 
like  the  obelisks  themselves,  owed  their  existence 
not  less  to  the  hardy  genius  than  the  despotic  in- 
stitutions of  the  times;  that  they  were  unmanage- 
able masses,  and  were  regarded  in  those  times  as 
monsters,  may  be  gathered,  not  merely  from  their 
names  of  Cyclades  or  £tna,  but  from  the  single 
fact  that  a  ship  of  only  fifty-six  tons  is  instanced, 
by  Cicero,  for  her  magnitude. 

Such  was  naval  ard^tecture  in  the  ages  prior  to 
the  Gothic  invasion,  which  drove  this  art,  with 
every  other,  back  into  barbarity.  We  are  told  that 
the  ships  in  which  the  Saxon  pirates  cruised  in  the 
Qennan  ocean,  and  invaded  Britain,  were  made 
with  a  wooden  keel,  sides  and  upper  works  of 
wicker,  and  an  exterior  of  hides.  Though  they 
may  have  improved  somewhat  on  this  primitive 
constmction,  yet  it  is  certain  that  much  of  the  pre- 
vious advances  in  ship-building,  the  accumulations 
of  many  centuries,  was  forgotten,  and  to  be  redis- 
covered and  tested  anew.  The  brisk  trade  carried 
on  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  naval  enterprises 
counected  with  the  crusades,  occasioned  some  im- 
provements ;  yet  the  art  advanced  little,  if  at  aU, 
beyond  the  condition  in  which  the  Carthaginians 


left  it.  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century  that  the  inconsiderable  war  galleys 
of  former  times  began  to  be  superseded  by  larger 
vessels,  in  which  oars  were  not  entirely  exploded, 
but  which  were  chiefly  moved  by  sails.  These 
were  crude  enough ;  of  crooked,  half-moon  shape, 
very  high  at  the  stem  and  stern ;  the  planks  nailed 
with  iron,  not  set  edge  to  edge  and  calked,  but 
overlapping.  They  had  usually  but  one  mast,  never 
more  than  two,  with  square  sails  attached  to  yards, 
and  were  only  capable  of  advancing  with  a  favour- 
able wind.  What  a  contrast  between  these  rude 
machines  and  the  noble  production  now  called  a 
ship,  in  which  art  and  science  are  exhausted,  the 
result  of  the  gradually  accumulating  improvements 
of  many  generations!  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  well 
says,  "  Whoever  was  the  first  inventor  of  ships, 
every  age  has  added  somewhat  to  them ;  and  in  my 
time  they  have  been  greatly  bettered.  It  is  not 
long  since  striking  the  top-masts  has  been  devised, 
together  with  the  chain  pump,  which  taketh  up 
twice  as  much  water  as  the  old  one :  we  have  now 
studding  sails,  and  the  weighing  of  anchors  with 
the  capstan ;  moreover,  we  have  fiillen  into  consi- 
deration of  the  lengUi  of  cables,  and  by  it  we  resist 
the  malice  of  the  greatest  winds;  for  true  it  is  that 
the  length  of  cable  is  the  life  of  the  ship." 

Ship-building  made,  indeed,  but  a  snail-paced 
progress  until  the  introduction  of  the  compass; 
and  the  application  of  astronomy  to  nautical  pur- 
suits at  once  set  the  mariner  free  from  dependence 
on  the  land.  The  discovery  of  America  resulted 
from  these  improvements  and  the  inspiration  of  a 
single  man.  Thenceforward  the  mariner,  thrown 
upon  the  wide  ocean,  was  brought  into  contact  with 
unknown  perils,  and  to  obviate  them  was  led  to> 
untried  expedients.  The  art  has  since  strode  for- 
ward with  giant  steps.  To  the  Italians,  Catalans, 
and  Portuguese,  belong  most  of  the  advances  in 
the  earlier  days  of  its  revival;  the  Spaniards  fol- 
lowed up  the  discovery  of  the  new  world  with  a 
rapid  improvement  in  the  form  and  size  of  their 
ships,  some  of  which,  taken  by  the  cruisers  of 
Elizabeth,  carried  twenty  hundred  tons.  In  modem 
times,  to  the  Spaniards  and  French  belongs  the 
entire  credit  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
in  the  theory  of  the  art.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
few  improvements  have  originated  with  the  greatest 
naval  power  of  this  or  any  other  time.  We  have 
the  authority  of  our  own  authors  for  the  singular 
fiict,  that  Britain  has  added  little  to  the  beauty, 
speed,  and  excellence  of  ships,  the  wooden  walls  to 
which  she  is  indebted  for  her  security.  In  America, 
ship-building  has  made  unprecedented  progress; 
with,  however,  little  aid  from  theoretical  princi- 
pies  and  abstract  science.  And  hence  it  may  well 
be  questioned,  whether  a  blind  attachment  to  arith- 
metical results — ^modified,  as  they  must  be  in  prac- 
tice, by  many  causes  escaping  calculation — does  not 
often  serve  to  sanction  error.  The  example  of 
builders  sufl^dently  proves  that  the  artist,  guided 
by  experience  and  a  practised  eye,  may  dispense  with 
elaborate  theories;  which,  after  all,  are  but  the 
demonstration  and  systematic  utterance  of  ideas 
which  already  exist  in  the  untutored  mind,  and  are 
daily  acted  upon.  Experiment,  though  it  may  gain 
something  from  theory,  is  the  only  infallible  guide. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  extent  and  value  of 
modern  improvements,  we  have  only  to  refer  to 
the  figure  of  the  old  ships,  preserved  in  pictures  of 
the  most  famous,  and  which  may  be  found  engraved 
in  Charnock's  valuable  work  on  naval  architecturf* 
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There  we  see  the  Great  Harry,  the  wonder  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  a  most  terrific  looking  monster. 
Her  bow  and  poop  are  of  prodigious  height,  the 
signal  lantern  on  the  latter  being  nearly  level  with 
the  round  tops.  She  has  an  immense  beak,  with 
bow  and  stem  balconies ;  six  round  towers  at  the 
angles  of  the  poop,  gangway,  and  forecastle,  like 
the  turrets  of  a  chateau;  four  masts,  with  tops 
literally  round,  like  inverted  cones,  and  abundance 
of  streamers  from  every  spar.  Even  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  vessel  con- 
structed by  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  a 
schemer  of  that  day,  and  then  esteemed  a  miracle 
of  perfection,  measured  fifty-four  feet  more  on 
deck  than  at  the  keel,  and  was  thirty-three  feet 
high  at  the  bow,  fifty-one  at  the  stem,  and  only 
twenty-eight  in  the  middle.  It  is  true  that,  very 
shortly  after,  a  ship,  launched  in  England,  and 
called  the  Royal  Prince,  was  very  little  different 
from  those  of  our  day,  except  that  she  was  every 
where  encrusted  with  carved  work  and  gilding. 
Tet  this  is  a  solitary  and  uncopied  example,  for 
builders  still  clung  pertinaciously  to  their  inequali- 
ties, excrescences,  and  inflections,  down  to  a  late 
period  of  the  last  century.  Indeed,  in  most  nations 
of  Europe,  a  high  poop  and  inflected  topside  are 
still  partially  continued,  though  no  longer  to 
t^e  extravagant  degree  which  characterized  the 
fashion  at  its  height,  when  it  was  not  unusual  to  see 
a  ship  taper  upwards  to  half  her  extreme  breadth. 
In  the  United  States  of  America  alone  is  this 
oustom  entirely  abolished,  experience  having  shown, 
what  theory  may  also  demonstrate,  that  it  is 
vicious  in  every  respect;  that,  while  nothing  can 
be  urged  in  fiivour  of  tumbling  tn, — as  it  is  well 
called, — ^but  that  it  brings  the  guns  nearer  the 
centre,  and  hinders  the  smoke  of  the  lower  from 
incommoding  the  upper  decks,  it  adds  greatly  to 
the  difficulty  of  draughting,  and  the  expense  of 
timber  and  construction,  at  the  same  time  taking 
from  the  spaciousness  of  the  upper  deck,  increasing 
the  crankness  of  the  hull  and  the  insecurity  of  the 
masts,  by  allowing  no  spread  to  the  shrouds  which 
support  them.  The  long-established  custom,  too, 
of  making  the  deck  rise  into  a  little  mountain  abaft, 
with  the  sole  view  of  accommodating  the  com- 
mander and  other  great  men  with  better  quarters, 
has  been  as  little  respected  in  that  republican 
country.  They  have  reduced  the  whole  topside  to 
one  uniform,  unbroken  level.  Hence  there  are  no 
obstructions  to  catch  the  wind ;  and,  moreover,  the 
vessels,  being  lighter  at  the  extremities,  pitch  and 
perform  their  vertical  motions  with  more  ease. 
Hence,  too,  they  are  less  exposed  to  camber,  or 
become  broken-backed, — a  bending  downwards  of 
the  extremities,  which  takes  place  in  all  vessels, 
more  or  less,  at  the  moment  of  launching,  and 
which  is  promoted  when  at  anchor  by  the  down- 
ward pressure  of  the  cables,  and  at  all  times  by 
the  unsustained  gravitation  of  the  extremities, 
from  their  extreme  sharpness,  cotmteracted  at  the 
centre  by  the  accumulating  pressure  of  the  resisting 
fluid  in  an  upward  direction.  The  American 
schooner — a  model  peculiar  to  that  country,  is  of 
the  simplest  form,  carrying  the  greatest  breadth 
before  the  centre;  the  bow  is  very  sharp,  and  the 
draught  forward  inconsiderable,  but  increasing 
towards  the  stern,  where  it  becomes  doable.  With 
great  length  and  breadth,  furnishing  stability  to 
bear  a  large  surfiice  of  sail,  and  great  depth  to  take 
hold  of  the  water  and  prevent  drifting,  the  burthen 
and  consequent  dispkcement  of  the  schooner  are  in-  ^ 


considerable,  a  large  part  of  the  bottom  consisting  of 
mere  dead  wood.  Above  water,  her  form  is  straight, 
low,  and  unbroken,  offering  no  obstacle  to   the 
wind;  the  masts  are  long  and  tapered,  and  the 
sails,  like  the  body,  adapted  to  approach  the  wind, 
which  the  schooner  does  within  forty  or  forty-five 
degrees,  just  twenty  degrees  nearer  than  the  best 
equipped  frigate;  and  ^e  will  sail  in  moderate 
weather  as  fleetly  by  the  wind  as  from  it.     Unless, 
indeed,  in  gales,  when  her  excessive  speed,  in  con- 
junction with  her  wedge-like  form,  tends  constantly, 
as  she  runs  over  the  water,  to  raise  the  bow,  and, 
by  counterpoise,  to    depress    the    stem,   to  the 
danger  of  being  overtaken  by  a  pooping  sea,  the 
schooner  going  large  is  also  victorious.     It  may  be 
possible,  in  smooth  water,  with  a  vessel  like  the 
flying  proo,  or  with  a  double  boat  of  capacity  to 
bear  a  ungle  man,  to  surpass  the  speed  of  the 
schooner;    but  not   with  any  vessel  capable  of 
traversing  the  sea,  whether  moved  by  natural  or 
artificial   agents.      If  it  be  considered  that,  in 
doubling  the  velocity  of  a  body  moving  through  a 
fluid,  that  body  not  only  impinges  on  twice  as  many 
particles  of  the  fluid,  but  on  each  of  them  with 
twice    its   former  force,   so  that  the    resistance 
increases  as  the  squares  of  the  velocity,  it  may  well 
be  wondered  how  a  speed  of  twelve,  thirteen,  and 
even  fourteen  sea  miles  the  hour,  has  at  length  been 
attained. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  leading  object  of  this 
article — ^to  give  an  idea  how,  in  our  day,  a  ship  is 
built,  roasted,  rigged,  and,  finally,  manceuvied; 
premising,  simply,  that  it  is  not  so  much  our  desire 
to  suggest  new  notions  to  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  subject,  as,  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
of  this  work,  to  convey  a  plain  yet  palpable  idea  to 
those  to  whom  it  is  yet  a  mystery.  The  nicest  and 
most  difficult  operation  in  ship-building  consists  in 
forming  the  draught.  This  is  done,  in  Europe,  by 
representing  the  form  of  the  proposed  ship  in  three 
distinct  points  of  view.  The  first  is  osllcd  the 
sheer  plan^  and  gives  a  complete  view  of  the  side: 
here  are  represented  the  length,  depth,  rake  of  the 
stem  and  stem;  the  wales,  waterlines,  decks, 
ports,  masts,  and  channels.  The  body  plan  shows 
the  breadth,  having  described  upon  it  every  timber 
composing  the  frame  of  the  ship;  those  mnning 
from  the  place  of  greatest  breadth  forward  being 
described  on  the  right  hand;  those  running  aft,  on 
the  left.  Lastly,  there  is  the  half  breadth,  or  horu 
zontal  plan,  showing  the  whole  as  if  seen  from 
above.  To  construct  these  draughts  is  exceedingly 
intricate  and  laborious;  and,  when  finished,  they 
convey  no  very  clear  idea  of  the  intended  ship. 
The  American  builders  have  a  very  different  mode, 
very  easy  and  satisfactory.  They  begin  by  making 
a  wooden  model  of  the  proposed  construction,  the 
thing  itself  in  miniature.  Here  the  length,  breadth, 
bulk,  all  the  dimensions,  and  most  minute  inflexions 
of  the  whole,  are  seen  at  a  single  glance;  the  eye 
of  the  architect  considers  and  reconsiders  toe 
adaptation  of  his  model  to  the  proposed  object, 
dwells  minutely  on  every  part,  and  is  thus  able  to 
correct  the  faults  of  his  future  ship,  at  the  mere 
expense  of  a  few  chips,  and  while  yet  in  embryo. 
We  shall  now  state  what  are  the  essential  qualities 
of  a  good  ship,  and  how  they  are  attained.  In  a 
ship  of  war,  the  great  object  is  speed,  connected, 
as  far  as  may  be,  with  ease  of  movements,  and 
capacity  to  accommodate  her  crew  and  carry  a  large 
supply  of  water  and  provisions.  One  point,  more^ 
over,  is  especially  to  be  looked  to;  this  is,  that  tie 
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ship  float  nifficiently  high  above  water  to  run  no 
rbk  of  reeeiving  seas  in  her  lower  ports  in  time  of 
action.  In  order  to  he  secure  of  this,  the  constructer 
must  make  an  estimate  of  the  whole  weight  of  the 
ship,  including  body,  spars,  armament,  men,  and 
munitions,  and  must  so  model  the  bottom  that  it 
will  have  displaced  an  equal  weight  of  water  when 
arrived  at  the  desired  depth.  But  in  the  merchant- 
man,  of  which  we  now  particularly  speak,  the 
primary  consideration  is,  to  attain  the  greatest 
capacity  to  carry  cargo,  combined,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, with  safe  and  easy  movements  and  rapid 
sailing.  Now,  the  only  way  to  combine  these 
qualities  with  any  success,  is  to  imitate  a  form 
which  has  stood  successfully  the  test  of  experience. 
This  the  builder  does  when  he  forms  his  model, 
guided  by  a  tasteful  and  accurate  eye,  accustomed 
to  notice  the  forms  of  vessels,  and  to  mark  parti- 
cularly those  which  have  been  distinguished  for 
their  good  qualities. 

Among  the  admitted  and  well  established  prin- 
ciples  of  construction,  is  the  leading  one,  that  the 
greatest  breadth  must  always  be  before  the  centre, 
and  consequently  the  bow  be  more  blunt  than  the 
stem.  Some  of  our  best  builders  place  this  point 
only  one  third  of  the  length  from  the  stem.  Ab- 
stractly, it  would  seem  most  important  that  the 
bow  should  be  adapted  to  divide  the  water  with 
the  least  possible  resistance;  but  experience  has 
proved  that  it  is  far  more  essential  to  facilitate  the 
escape  of  the  displaced  water  along  the  side  of  the 
vessel;  for  when  once  a  passage  is  opened  for  the 
ship,  the  fluid  tends  to  re-unite  abaft  the  point  of 
greatest  breadth,  where,  instead  of  ofl!ering  resis- 
tance, it  presses  the  ship  forward,  in  its  endeavour 
to  recover  its  level  and  fill  the  vacuum  constantly 
opening  behind  ber.  Without  recurring  to  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  for  the  demonstration  by  which  he 
has  shown  the  mathematical  truth  of  this  principle, 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  instance  the  fact,  familiar  to 
every  seaman,  that  a  log  tows  infinitely  easier  by 
its  bigger  end;  nor  do  we  find  a  trifling  concuirent 
testimony  in  the  forms  of  the  finny  tribe,  which  an 
unerring  nature  has  adapted  to  divide  the  element 
they  move  in,  by  a  shape  gradually  diminishing 
from  head  to  tail.  As  it  is,  then,  less  essential 
that  a  ship  should  be  sharp  forward  than  aft,  there 
is  a  further  advantage  in  having  tbe  bow  full 
towards  the  edge,  that  it  may  check  her  in 
descending  into  the  waves,  not  abruptly,  but 
gently;  pitching  being  the  most  dangerous  to  hull 
and  spars  of  dl  a  vessel's  movements.  Though 
sharpness  towards  the  stempost  is  vitally  essential 
to  fitst  sailing,  yet  care  must  be  taken  to  leave  the 
buttock  full  towards  the  surface,  in  order  to  check 
the  st«m  gently  in  descendmg,  and,  when  scudding 
before  a  gale,  to  Mh  it  in  timely  season,  on  the 
arrival  of  a  sea.  To  bit  the  exact  mean  in  this 
respect,  so  as  not  to  retard  the  sailing,  on  the  one 
hand,  nor,  on  the  other,  to  endanger  the  safety  of 
the  ship,  requires  all  the  skill  of  the  architect. 
The  midship  floor  should  be  nearly  flat,  in  order  to 
render  the  ship  buoyant  and  stable,  or  capable  of 
bearing  sail.  It  has  been  suggested  that,  since 
stability  is  in  proportion  to  the  length,  an  elonga- 
tion of  ships  might  be  productive  of  increased 
speed;  but,  though  they  would  thus  be  enabled  to 
carry  more  sail  without  an  essential  increase  of 
resistance,  yet  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether 
this  advantage  would  not  be  more  than  compen- 
sisted  by  the  corresponding  increase  of  difficulty  in 
turning,  manoeuvring,  and  rising  to   escape   the 


breakings  of  the  sea.  There  must  also  be  a  loss  of 
compactness  and  strength  proportionate  to  tho 
increase  of  length,  so  that  such  vessels  may  be 
only  adapted  to  the  smoothness  of  a  lake,  or  to  the 
purposes  of  privateers  and  smugglers,  who  are 
desirous  to  procure  rapid  movements  at  whatever 
sacrifice.  An  increase  of  breadth  may  produce 
equal  advantage  without  any  sacrifice;  for,  inas- 
much as  stability  increases  as  the  cubes  of  the  • 
breadth,  by  adding  one  quarter  to  the  breadth  you 
gain  a  double  stability,  and,  by  consequence,  a 
capacity  to  bear  twice  as  much  sail,  with  but  one 
fourth  of  increase  in  the  resistance.  If  it  be  re- 
membered that  the  pressure  of  the  water  increases 
in  descending  from  the  surface,  and  that  from  this 
cause  and  the  augmented  difficulty  of  displacing  it, 
the  resistance  offered  to  a  ship  in  advancing,  is 
three  times  as  great  at  the  lower  as  at  the  upper 
half  of  the  immersed  section,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  if  the  law  for  measuring  tonnage  left  his 
dimensions  optional  to  the  builder,  the  excess  of 
depth  now  used  would  be  transferred  to  the  breadth. 
This  being  the  case,  it  is  deplorable  that  our 
government  should  so  long  have  retained  the  old 
rule  for  the  measurement  of  tonnage.  This  takes 
only  into  consideration  the  length  and  breadth  at  a 
single  point,  and,  consequently,  furnishes  no  stan- 
dard whatever  to  judge  of  the  capacity:  hence,  the 
merchant  may  have  his  ship  made  as  deep  as  he 
pleases,  and  carry  her  breadth  down  to  the  floor 
itself,  without  any  increase  of  tonnage:  and  one  of 
three  hundred  tons  may  be  thus  made  to  carry 
three  times  as  much  as  another  of  equal  measure- 
ment, formed  for  speed  and  beauty.  Now,  as  a 
ship's  port  charges  are  determined  by  her  registered 
tonnage,  this  is  a  direct  bounty  for  building  ugly 
and  disproportioned  ships,  and  an  equally  direct  tax 
upon  every  digression  from  the  model  of  a  bread- 
tray.  Great  detriment  to  the  appearance,  speed, 
and  safety  of  our  freighting  ships  results  from  this 
absurdity.  But  to  return  to  our  subject;  an  ex- 
treme in  breadth,  as  in  length  or  depth,  is  also 
dangerous.  All  extremes  are  here  to  be  equally 
avoided.  In  civil  architecture,  an  extravagance 
may  be  an  eye-sore  to  men  of  taste,  and  render  the 
projector  ridiculous;  but  in  naval,  it  too  often 
proves  fatal  to  human  life. 

Keeping,  then,  all  these  principles  in  view,  as 
far  as  the  tonnage  law  and  the  interests  of  the 
merchant  permit,  the  builder  proceeds  to  form  the 
half  model  of  his  proposed  ship,  making  it  of  the 
usual  relative  dimensions  (a  quarter  of  an  inch  to 
the  foot).  When  satisfied  with  his  performance, 
he  takes  asunder  the  horizontal  sections  of  plank 
of  which  the  block  was  originally  formed,  and  he 
has  before  him  all  the  waterlines  in  miniature. 
Having  marked  these  on  the  floor  of  the  moulding 
loft,  he  has  all  the  necessary  data,  and  proceeds  to 
draught  the  entire  frame.  This  done,  pine  moulds 
are  formed  of  all  the  difierent  parts,  and  the  pre- 
paratory labours  are  complete.  The  scene  now 
changes  from  the  moulding  loft  to  the  ship  yard, 
and  the  builder  turns  his  attention  to  the  materials. 
The  timber  most  in  request  is  oak,  pine,  chestnut, 
locust,  cedar,  elm,  beech,  &c.  The  felling  and 
choice  of  timber  is  in  itself  an  art.  The  treo 
should  be  tidcen  in  the  second  era  of  its  growth, 
when  it  has  attained  maturitx*  without  approaching 
the  period  of  decay.  It  should  be  killed,  by  re- 
moving a  ring  of  bark,  at  the  beginning  of  winter, 
when  the  sap  is  down,  and  left  to  dry  and  harden 
before  it  be  cut  down.     When  felled,  the  timber 
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should  be  carefully  stored  in  some  dry,  airy  place, 
not  much  exposed  to  wind  and  sun.  Pamtiug 
should  not  be  used,  as,  by  sealing  up  the  moisture 
in  the  wood,  it  rather  facilitates  than  prevents 
decay;  smearing  with  oil  or  tar,  when  well  dried, 
is  not  so  open  to  objection.  In  collecting  ship 
timber,  the  greatest  difficulty  is  found  in  procuring 
the  crooked  sticks,  of  which  so  many  are  required. 
In  countries  where  timber  has  become  an  oTiject  of 
careful  cultivation,  this  difficulty  is  anticipated  by 
bending  and  confining  the  young  trees  to  the  desired 
form,  or  by  cutting  their  young  shoots  at  different 
periods,  it  having  been  observed  that  pollard  trees 
are  thus  natunJly  produced  by  the  browsing  of 
cattle.  The  timber  being  collected,  the  workmen, 
vrith  each  his  mould,  proceed  to  fashion  the  pieces 
of  wood  assigned  them,  a  due  regard  being  had  to 
careful  conversion,  that  no  stick  is  hewn  contrary 
to  its  grain,  so  as  to  impair  its  strength,  nor  a 
larger  one  ever  used  than  is  necessary  for  the  parti- 
cular purpose;  and,  especially,  that  no  bad  or  even 
indifferent  wood  be  put  in  an  important  place, 
whence  it  could  be  removed  only  with  difficulty. 

The  frame  being  now  ready,  we  proceed  to  put 
it  together.  And  first,  the  blocks  are  placed  in 
the  slip,  and  the  keel  laid  upon  them,  the  pieces 
being  snugly  scarfed  together,  and  bolted;  the  keel 
is  also  scarfed  to  the  stem  forward,  and  the  stem- 
post  aft,  the  apron  being  raised  vriih  the  stem,  and 
the  transoms  and  feshion  pieces  with  the  stem,  if 
the  vessel  be  not  large.  In  laying  down  the  keel, 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  preserve  its  perpendi- 
cularity,  for  which  purpose  it  is  pinned  with 
treenaUs  on  either  side  of  the  blocks;  also  in 
raising  and  propping  the  stem  and  stem,  and  every 
piece  of  the  frame.  It  is  only  by  extreme  atten- 
tion that  the  builder  avoids  producing  a  crooked 
ship — an  artificial  monster  of  by  no  means  rare 
occurrence.  The  floor  timbers  are  now  let  into  the 
keel,  and  every  other  one  is  there  firmly  bolted 
and  riveted ;  they  are  crotches  of  trees  formed  by 
the  trunk  and  one  of  the  branches.  Hence,  in 
order  to  have  equal  strength  on  both  sides,  the 
butts  should  be  placed  alternately  to  right  and  left. 
As  the  floor  timbers  are  the  great  connecting  prin- 
ciples of  the  ship,  to  which  they  bear  the  same  re» 
lation  as  the  ribs  to  the  body,  too  much  care  cannot 
be  taken  in  selecting  and  securing  them.  The 
dead  wood  which  fills  up  the  angles  at  the  stem 
and  stem  being  got  in,  the  kelson  is  laid  upon  the 
floor  timbers,  which  let  into  it,  until  it  rests  upon 
the  keel;  its  pieces  are  scarfed  together,  and  to 
the  stemson  and  sternson,  which  forms  its  prolon- 
gation up  the  stem  and  stem.  A  bend  usually 
consiats*  besides  the  floor  timbers,  of  four  futtocks, 
and  one  top  timber,  on  each  side;  the  first,  or 
lower  futtock,  descends  to  the  keel,  beside  the 
floor  timbers,  to  which  it  is  either  bolted  or  pinned 
with  treenails;  the  heel  of  the  second  rests  upon 
the  head  of  the  floor,  and  bolts  to  the  side  of  the 
first;  and  so  on  up  to  the  top  timber.  Towards 
the  stem  and  stem,  the  timbers  do  not  meet  the 
keel  at  right  angles,  but  are  inclined  respectively 
forward  and  aft,  as  well  to  economize  timber,  by 
adapting  the  sticks  to  the  indmation  of  the  curves, 
as  to  augment  the  strength  ofparts  much  exposed 
to  shocks  from  waves,  rocks,  and  icebergs.  The 
different  portions  of  the  frame  are  thus  raised  to 
their  places  by  sheers  and  tackles,  and  then  care- 
fully shored  and  kept  to  the  proper  breadth  by 
croM-pales;  ribbands  are  also  carried  round  the 
frame  and  bolted,  and  every  precaution  taken  to 


confine  each  separate  part  to  its  particular  poaitioii. 
The  frame,  being  now  complete,  is  dubbed  smoothly 
off  within  and  out,  preparatory  to  planking.  Some- 
times the  frame  is  inade  completely  solid,  and 
calked;  in  this  case,  the  interior  covering  of  plank 
is  dispensed  with,  excepting  a  few  strengthening 
streaks.  This  method  has  many  advantages;  a 
little  additional  width  to  the  timbers  brings  them 
in  contact,  when,  besides  their  being  naked,  and 
exposed  to  the  air  within,  there  is  no  space  for 
the  generation  of  those  destructive  gases  which 
cause  dry  rot.  In  this  case,  salting,  which  makes 
a  ship  diunp  and  unwholesome,  is  also  avoided. 

Having  advanced  thus  far  in  the  construction^ 
the  next  care  is  to  proceed  with  the  planking,  which 
does  not  merely  serve  to  exclude  the  water,  but  to 
protect,  connect,  and  bind  harmoniously  together, 
and  is  quite  as  essential  as  the  skin  to  the  body. 
Though  apparently  the  most  simple  part  of  thia 
wonderful  machine,  it  is  yet  ver>'  difficult.  Just 
as,  in  draughting  the  frame,  it  b  necessary  to  have 
in  view  all  the  ports  and  scuppers  to  be  carried 
clear  of  the  timbers,  it  is  essential,  in  planking,  to 
have  a  preconcerted  plan  of  the  whole.  The  butts 
must  not  come  near  the  scarfs  of  the  keel,  nor  be- 
side each  other  within  or  without,  nor  near  the 
port-holes,  nor  opposite  the  pumps,  lest  the  oakum 
be  sucked  out,  but  must  be  judiciously  distributed, 
so  as  to  impart  equal  strength  to  every  portion.  It 
is  also  one  of  the  nicest  arts  of  the  builder,  so  to 
carry  up  his  planking  as  with  little  waste  to  keep 
his  seams  always  fair  vrith  the  waterlines.  When 
it  is  necessary  to  bend  a  plank  at  the  bow  or  stem, 
it  is  heated  by  steam,  and  then  forced  into  place 
with  screws  and  levers.  While  this  is  going  on, 
the  beams  are  erected  and  piUared  on  iLe  inside 
planking;  the  knees,  which  are  crotches  of  timber 
or  iron,  confine  them  to  the  sides,  also  the  transoms 
at  the  angles  of  the  stem ;  in  like  manner  the  breast- 
hooks  hold  the  stem  to  the  planking  and  cant  tim- 
bers  of  the  bow.  All  this  being  attended  to— the 
decks,  plank  sheer  and  rails  finished,  pumps  placed, 
the  bits  for  securing  the  cable,  the  capstan  for  rais- 
ing the  anchor,  or,  instead  of  these,  the  windlass, 
which,  in  merchantmen,  more  commonly  serves  the 
double  purpose,  the  catheads  for  suspending  the 
anchors,  hatchways,  mast  holes,  and  a  variety  of 
other  objects,  which,  though  too  many  to  enumer- 
ate, must  by  no  means  be  forgotten — all  being  com- 
plete, the  carpenter  makes  room  for  the  calker, 
who  carefully  stops  all  the  seams  with  oakum,  and 
smears  them  with  pitch.  The  scraper  follows  the 
calker,  and,  water  having  been  pumped  into  the 
hold,  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  leak,  the 
bottom  is  ready  to  be  sheathed  or  coppered,  to  pro- 
tect it  from  the  worms.  Sheathing  with  wood  is 
practised  with  iron-fastened  ships,  because  copper 
would  cause  the  bolt  heads  to  corrode,  if  placed 
against  them.  It  consists  simply  in  covering  the 
bottom  with  pine  boards,  sheets  of  paper  soaked  in 
hot  pitch  being  placed  between.  In  sheathing 
with  copper,  paper  is  also  interposed.  The  plates 
overlap  each  other  from  bow  to  stem,  to  prevent 
their  being  stripped  off  by  the  continual  shock  of 
the  passing  water. 

Our  ship  is  now  ready  to  be  launched.  This  is 
the  triumph  of  the  builder.  It  is  a  nice  operation, 
and  is  thus  perforated :  If  there  be  no  ways  in 
the  slip  (which  is  always  an  inclined  plane  descend- 
ing into  the  water^,  they  are  immediately  prepared. 
Two  parallel  platforms  of  solid  timber  are  laid,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  keel,  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
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feet  from  it,  and  extending  from  the  gtem  as  far 
below  the  item  as  can  be  reached  at  low  water. 
In  this  position  they  are  carefully  and  firmly  blocked 
and  supported  throughout  their  length.  This  dou- 
ble platform  is  called  the  wayi.  Upon  it  a  second 
system  of  timber  is  loosely  laid,  and  well  greased 
between.  The  space  from  these  last  to  the  ship's 
bottom  is  every  where  filled  with  wedges  of  soft 
wood  fiishioned  to  its  curves.  The  whole  is  called 
the  cradle.  The  extremities  of  the  cradle  at  the 
bow  and  stem  are  bound  tightly  across  the  keel 
with  chains  or  ropes,  and  it  is  Airther  kept  from 
spreading  by  stout  mouldings,  which  overlap  the 
outer  edges  of  the  ways.  When  the  rising  tide 
has  reached  well  up  the  ways,  the  wedges  are  simul- 
taneously driven  on  every  side,  and  the  ship  is 
raised  from  the  blocks  on  which  she  has  hitherto 
rested,  and  made  to  repose  entirely  on  the  cradle. 
The  shores  are  all  removed  except  the  two  spurs 
planted  against  the  counters,  and  when  the  proper 
moment  has  arrived,  these  are  also  knocked  away. 
The  vessel,  now  abandoned  to  her  weight,*  and  en- 
couraged by  the  yielding  of  the  grease,  begins 
slowly  falling  along  the  inclined  plane;  her  motion 
becomes  at  each  moment  more  and  more  rapid;  the 
vrays  smoke  and  ignite  with  the  pressure  and  velo- 
city of  the  moving  mass ;  and,  in  a  twinkling,  the 
noble  £ibric  has  abandoned  for  ever  its  union  with 
the  land,  and  entered,  careering  and  joyous,  upon 
its  destined  element.  Among  the  ancients,  a  launch 
was  ever  an  occasion  of  great  festivity.  The  mari- 
ners were  crowned  with  wreaths,  and  the  ship  be- 
decked with  streamers  and  garlands.  Safely  afloat, 
she  was  purified  with  a  lighted  torch,  an  egg,  and 
brimstone,  and  solemnly  consecrated  to  the  god 
whose  image  she  bore.  In  our  less  poetic  times, 
there  is  no  lack  of  feasting  and  merriment,  though, 
instead  of  the  torch,  the  egg,  and  the  brimstone, 
the  oldest  sailor  breaks  a  bottle  of  rum  (unless,  in- 
deed, he  may  have  slily  substituted  water  as  more 
appropriate  to  a  christening)  over  the  head  of  the 
emblem — still,  perchance,  the  image  of  fiither  Nep-, 
tune  or  Apollo. 

The  moment  the  ship  leaves  the  land,  the  build- 
ers cease  to  be  competent  to  her  control,  and  she 
passes  at  once  to  the  hands  of  the  seamen.   Before 
launching,  the  sailors  stationed  on  deck  hasten  to 
attach  a  small  cable  to  some  object  on  shore,  and 
have  it  dear  on  deck  for  veering  out ;  a  small  an- 
chor, with  a  second  cable,  is  also  prepared  to  drop 
on  the  bottom.     By  means  of  this  apparatus,  when 
the  velocity  gained  in  descending  the  ways  has  de- 
clined, the  ship  is  gradually  checked,  and  at  length 
drawn  alongside  of  the  wharf,  which  is  to  be  the 
scene  of  her  equipment.     And  now,  while  she  is 
yet  light  and  high  out  of  water,  is  the  most  favour- 
able time  for  shipping  the  rudder.     The  rudder  is 
a  machine  placed  at  the  stem  of  the  ship,  by  means 
of  which  she  is  steered  and  turned  about  at  plea- 
sure ;  for  by  inclining  it  to  one  side,  the  passage  of 
the  water  is  there  strongly  opposed,  which,  check- 
ing  the  advance  of  that  side,  gives  the  other  a  ro- 
tatory motion  around  it.     It  consists  of  two  or 
more  pieces  of  timber,  of  the  thickness  of  the 
stempost,  of  which,  when  not  inclined,  it  seems  a 
continuation.     Narrow  at  the  water's  edge,  where 
it  might  be  endangered  by  the  shock  of  a  sea,  and 
with  it  the  very  existence  of  the  ship,  it  gradually 
increases  in  width  towards  the  keel,  where,  from 
the  nearly  straight  line  in  which  the  water  reaches 
it,  it  exerts  a  more  direct  power  to  turn  the  ship. 
From  forty  to  forty-five  degrees  is  the  most  &vour. 


able  angle  for  it  to  make  with  the  keel,  a  greater 
serving  rather  to  retard  velocity  than  to  cause  ro- 
tation. To  ship  the  rudder,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
attach  weights  of  iron  to  the  heel,  so  that  they 
may  be  loosed  afterwards,  and  then  sink  it  behind 
the  stempost,  guiding  it  with  ropes  to  the  rudder 
port,  through  which  it  is  hoisted  by  means  of  sheers 
and  tackle  placed  above.  The  pintals  having 
caught  the  hinges  or  gudgeons  on  the  stempost,  it 
is  abandoned  to  their  support,  while  a  chock,  placed 
above  the  upper  pintal,  prevents  it  from  being  un- 
hung. A  tiller,  with  ropes  and  a  wheel,  to  turn 
the  mdder,  completes  the  steering  apparatus.  Be- 
fore raising  the  masts,  it  will  now  be  well  to  take 
in  ballast,  especially  if  the  ship  be  sharp.  In  every 
merchant  vessel,  it  is  a  good  rule  never  to  be  with- 
out  a  small  quantity  of  copper  dross  or  shingle. 
And  next,  the  sheers  are  got  ready.  They  are 
two  stout  spars,  having  the  large  ends  at  the  sides 
of  the  ship,  the  small  ones  being  lashed  firmly  to- 
gether, and  overhanging  the  middle  of  the  deck. 
They  are  lashed  and  rigged  with  guys  and  gantlings 
before  being  raised;  the  ends  rest  on  the  tafferel, 
and  the  tadde  to  be  used  in  hoisting  in  the  mast, 
being  taken  forward  to  the  windlass,  serves  to 
raise  them.  If  it  be  necessary,  a  sniall  pair  of 
sheers  are  used  to  lift  the  ends  until  the  angle  be 
sufficiently  open  to  give  power  to  the  purchase.* 
When  erect,  they  are  first  placed  over  the  hole  for 
the  mizzen-mast,  and,  if  the  ship  be  large,  the  deck 
should  be  shored  up,  to  relieve  it  of  the  weight  of 
the  sheers  and  mast.  Overhauling  your  tackle 
down  to  where  the  mast  is  on  the  wharf,  or  in  the 
water,  you  lash  the  lower  block  securely  to  the 
front  of  the  mast,  just  above  the  centre  of  gravity. 
With  this,  and  a  smaller  tackle  or  gantling  to  the 
mast-head,  the  mast  is  taken  up  abaft  the  sheers, 
until  high  enough,  then  lowered  to  its  place,  the 
step  being  tarred,  and  a  piece  of  money  thrown  in 
for  luck.  The  sheers  are  easily  moved  forward  by 
their  guys  and  tackles,  the  shoes  in  which  their 
heels  rest  being  greased,  to  slip  over  the  deck.  In 
this  way  the  main  and  fore-masts  are  likewise  taken  , 
in,  and,  the  sheers  being  drooped  over  the  bows, 
lastly,  the  bow-sprit. 

There  are  various  rules  for  sparring  ships,  all 
founded  upon  their  length  and  breadth,  which  are 
the  main  elements  of  stability.  It  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  name  one  simple  rule  for  the  length  of  the 
main-mast,  this  being  the  prime  mover:  Add  the 
length  at  the  load  water-line  to  the  main  breadth, 
and  take  the  half  sum  as  the  length  of  the  mast. 
The  top-mast  may  be  three  fifths  of  the  lower 
mast,  the  main  yard  seven  eighths  of  the  same,  and 
so  on  upwards.  The  fore-mast  may  equal  seven 
eighths  of  the  main,  with  upper  masts  and  yards  in 
proportion.  The  mizzen-mast,  if  stepped  on  the 
kelson,  is  five  sixths  of  the  main-mast.  The  best 
mles  on  this  subject  are,  perhaps,  found  in  tables 
accurately  prepared,  in  which  the  lengths  of  the 
masts  are  given  in  fractions  of  the  ship's  breadth, 
and  those  of  the  yards  in  fractions  of  the  length. 
For  the  rest,  it  will  be,  in  most  cases,  necessary  to 
modify  any  given  mle,  in  all  instances,  with  imme- 
diate reference  to  the  particular  model  of  the  ship, 
and  to  the  uses  for  which  she  is  destined.  A  ves- 
sel of  war  will  have  spars  to  spread  sail  to  the  fiill 
extent  of  her  stability,  while  a  merchantman  will 
be  sparred  with  reference  to  the  limited  force  of 


*  There  is  a  THriety  of  forms  of  rigving— ahiiM,  brin,  brig- 
MitiBes,  schoonen,  filoops,— but  we  shiul  only  notice  toe  mott 
eiteeiiied  ionn,  caUed  the  ship  par  ea^Uenoe. 
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her  crew.  As  for  the  disputed  advantages  of  long 
or  short  lower-masts,  we  agree  entirely  with  Sir 
Cloudesly  Shovel,  who  says,  with  equal  wit  and 
wisdom,  "I  mightily  esteem  short  lower-masts; 
for,  the  shorter  they  are,  the  longer  they  will 
stand.'*  With  long  top-masts  you  may  make  up  an 
equal  or  even  greater  surface  of  canvass,  far  more 
advantageously  spread,  and  more  manageable,  while 
it  is  procured  at  less  expense,  and  with  less  weight 
aloft.  It  would  be,  moreover,  an  advantageous 
improvement  in  merchant  ships,  not  sparred  to  the 
extent  of  their  capacity,  to  make  the  fore  and 
main-masts,  in  all  cases,  of  equal  dimensions. 
With  improved  appearance,  they  would  have  all 
the  respective  spars  and  sails,  except  the  courses, 
answering  equally  for  both  masts.  This  would 
enable  them  to  go  to  sea  with  fewer  spare  ones,  or 
to  derive  more  advantage  from  the  usual  number. 
In  small  ships,  all  the  spars  are  of  single  sticks  of 
pine  timber,  which,  for  equal  contents,  are  always 
stronger;  but,  for  ships  above  six  or  seven  hundred 
tons,  it  u  impossible  to  procure  single  trees  suffi- 
ciently large ;  and  then  it  becomes  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  made  masts  (so  called),  which  are  of  oak 
and  pine,  very  artificially  put  together,  and  bound 
with  stout  hoops  of  iron. 

The  spars  of  a  ship  are  not  abandoned  to  their 
own  unsupported  strength,  but  are  sustained  by 
what  is  called  the  standing  rigging.  This  consists, 
for  the  bow-sprit,  of  gammoning  and  bob-stays, 
confining  it  down  to  the  stem,  and  shrouds,  which 
sustain  the  immense  lateral  pressure  which  it  en- 
dures when  on  a  wind.  The  jib-boom  and  flying- 
jib-boom  are,  in  like  manner,  supported  by  means 
of  martingales  and  guys.  The  fore-mast  is  sup- 
ported by  three  or  four  pairs  of  shrouds  on  either 
side,  which  set  up  to  the  channels,  and  by  two 
stays  led  forward  to  the  bowsprit.  The  fore-top- 
mast is  supported  by  shrouds  setting  up  in  the  top, 
back-stays  descending  to  the  channels,  and  stays 
leading  to  the  bowsprit  end.  The  top-gallant  and 
royal-masts  have  also  their  shrouds  setting  up 
through  the  cross-trees,  their  back-st-ays  descending 
to  the  channels,  and  their  stays  leading  to  the  jib 
and  flying-jib-booms.  In  like  manner  are  the  main 
and  mizzen-masts  supported,  except  that  the  main- 
stays set  up  on  d6ck  beside  the  heel  of  the  bow- 
sprit, the  main-top-mast-stays  at  the  head  of  the 
fore-mast,  the  main-top-gallant- stay  to  the  fore- 
top-mast-head,  and  main-royal-stay  to  the  fore-top- 
gallant-mast-head.  The  raizzen-stay  also  sets  up 
beside  the  main-mast,  and  the  same  in  ascending. 
The  running  rigging  consists  of  the  tacks  and 
sheets  that  serve  to  spread  the  sails,  the  halyards, 
traces,  lifts,  clewlines,  and  all  other  ropes  used  in 
making,  taking  in,  or  manceuvring  the  sails. 

The  sails  of  a  ship  are  square  sails  bent  to  the 
yards,  and  fore  and  aft  sails  traversing  on  stays  or 
bent  to  gafis.  Let  us  describe  an  entire  suit,  be- 
ginning forward:  On  the  extremity  of  the  bow- 
sprit is  the  flyiug-jib,  a  three-cornered  sail,  which 
goes  from  the  end  of  its  boom  upward  along  its 
stay,  leading  to  the  fore-top-gallant-mast-head,  and 
confined  to  the  stay  by  rings  of  wood  or  iron,  called 
hanks.  It  is  hoisted  by  jneans  of  halyards,  hauled 
down  by  a  downhaul;  and,  when  up,  is  trimmed  to 
hold  the  wind  by  a  sheet  leading  to  the  forecastle. 
The  jib,  which  leads  from  its  boom  to  the  fore- 
top-mast-head,  is  of  similar  form,  and  so  is  the  fore- 
top-mast-stay-sail,  running  from  the  bowsprit  end 
towards  the  most  head.  On  the  fore-mast  we  have 
the  fore  sail,  bent  to  the  fore-yard,  and  spread  at 


the  foot  by  means  of  tacks  and  sheets;  above  it 
the  fore-top-sail,  bent  to  the  top-sail-yard,  by  meant 
of  which  it  is  hoisted  aloft,  while  its  lower  corner 
are  spread  to  the  extremities  of  the  fore-yard;  nex 
the  top-gallant-sail,  bent  to  its  yard,  and  sheetiiij 
home  to  the  top-sail-yard ;  and  so  with  the  ro}-a 
and  sky-sail.  All  these  sails  are  turned  at  pleu 
sure,  to  be  present«d  to  the  wind,  by  means  o 
braces  attached  to  their  yard-arm,  and  leading  t( 
the  main-mast.  The  main-mast  is  furnished  wit] 
a  similar  suit  of  sails,  somewhat  larger;  themizzon 
also,  though  smaller  than  either;  instead  of  a  square 
sail  on  the  lower  mast,  it  has  a  gaff-sail,  hoisting  ti| 
and  down  abaft  the  mast.  Some  ships  have  si  mi  I  u 
gaff-sails  on  the  fore  and  main-masts,  which  are  ibuiu 
of  great  use  in  gales  of  wind,  as  a  substitute  for  storn 
stay-sails.  Most  carry,  also,  light  stay-sails  bet  wee  i 
the  masts ;  but  they  are  very  troublesome,  and  wor^i 
than  useless.  Studding-sails,  or  wings,  as  they  ar< 
better  cidled  by  the  Spaniards,  spread  without  ih 
square-sails  when  going  large,  and  are  very  useful 
The  perfection  of  equipping  a  ship  with  spars,  ri^i: 
ing  and  sails,  consists  in  so  disposing  them,  that,  in  i 
whole-sail  breeze,  the  centre  of  effort  of  all  tl;i 
sails  will  be  in  the  same  line  with  the  ship's  centn 
of  rotation;  or  that  the  efforts  of  the  forward  am 
after  soils  to  turn  the  ship  will  be  so  exa<tl 
balanced  as  not  to  require  any  continued  assistaiu-i 
from  the  rudder  in  either  direction;  for  this,  whil 
it  impedes  her  progress,  does  not  leave  the  entin 
force  of  the  rudder  disposable,  when  necessary  t* 
turn.  Of  the  two  evils,  however,  seamen  hav* 
more  patience  with  a  ship  disposed  to  approach  i\u 
wind,  than  with  one  needing  the  continued  actioi 
of  the  helm  to  keep  her  from  falling  off.  Th 
French  helmsmen  well  characterize  these  two  quali 
ties  by  calling  a  vessel  which  has  the  first  ardtni 
the  latter  cowardly.  Like,  however,  cool  courapt 
between  impetuosity  and  cowardice,  a  midship  hcli 
is  still  the  golden  mean. 

Our  ship  is  now  completely  equipped,  and  road 
to  receive  cargo.  Those  articles  with  which  a  slii 
may  be  filled  full  are  stowed  ndth  a  single  view  1 
economy  of  space.  Some,  as  cotton,  require  balla^1 
others,  as  staves,  or  sugar  and  fluids,  require  nun 
When  the  articles  are  heavy  and  light,  the  heavi 
are  placed  nearest  the  bottom,  to  increase  the  sbi{i 
stability.  When,  however,  all  are  heavy,  the 
may  be  danger  of  making  a  ship  too  stiff;  so  thii 
not  being  balanced,  she  will  roll  violently,  and,  p< 
chance,  risk  the  fracture  of  a  mast,  or  even  sprii 
a  leak.  To  obviate  this  danger,  the  cargo  shi>ii 
be  raised:  if  iron,  some  should  be  stowed  betwt-i 
decks;  if  coal  or  salt,  it  may  be  heaped  up  in  tl 
centre,  taking  care  to  secure  it  against  shift  in 
should  the  ship  be  knocked  down  by  a  sea  or  i«qiiH 
Heavy  articles  should  never  be  placed  towards  t 
extremities,  lest  they  promote  pitching.  In  i 
cases,  care  must  be  taken  to  preserve  the  trim 
the  ship — that  just  proportion  between  her  dram: 
forward  and  aft,  which  the  estimate  of  the  build 
or,  when  a  voyage  has  been  made,  experience  itj»ti 
has  determined  to  be  most  favourable  to  rapid  sti 
ing. 

The  ship,  being  ready  for  sea,  is  usually  dropf 
into  the  stream  or  roadstead.  There  she  is  «*< 
fined  by  an  anchor  and  cable  passing  throu>;h  1 
hawse-hole  at  the  bow,  and  clinched  round  the  li 
or  windlass.  As  a  vessel  thus  anchored  is  f'rci* 
swing  round  at  the  will  of  wind  and  tide,  she  is  Ha 
to  wind  her  cable  round  the  anchor,  and  thi>r< 
entangle  and  change  the  position  of  its  flukcb  *-<j 
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to  incapadtate  it  for  holding  her.  To  obviate  this 
inconvenience,  it  is  usual  to  moor  with  two  anchors, 
one  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  flood,  the  other 
of  the  ebb  tide.  If  there  be  no  tides,  the  anchors 
are  opposed  to  the  prevailing  winds,  the  heaviest 
being  towards  the  most  windy  quarter.  Should  a 
gale  occur  while  thus  moored,  by  veering  out  the 
cable  which  holds  the  ship,  both  may  be  brought 
ahead  to  act  in  concurrence.  Care  must  ever  be  taken 
to  keep  the  hawse  clear  for  thus  veering,  that  is, 
to  prevent  the  ship  from  twisting  her  cables,  by 
turning  always  the  same  way;  or,  when  this  un- 
avoidably  occurs,  the  hawse  must  be  cleared  by 
unbinding  one  of  the  cables,  and  carrying  it  round 
the  other  beneath  the  bow,  until  the  turns  be  re- 
moved. 

When  about  to  sail,  the  hatches  are  carefully 
calked  down  and  tarpaulined,  except  those  neces- 
sary for  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  crew,  and  the 
boats  are  stowed.     Tou  may  now  unmoor,  prepar- 
ing  the  first  anchor  for  letting  go  before  taking  up 
the  second.     If  tending  to  the  tide,  with  the  wind 
fair  to  pursue  your  course,  the  last  anchor  may  also 
be  taken  up  and  stowed  before  making  sail.     If, 
however,  as  is  usual,  your  ship  lie  head  to  wind, 
stop  heaving  in  when  the  cable  is  short,  and  pro- 
ceed to  make  sail.     The  wind  being  moderate,  the 
courses,  top-sails,  top-gallant-sails,  jib  and  spanker 
may  be  loosed  together;  the  top-sails  and  top-gal- 
lant-sails are  sheeted  home  and  hoisted  up;  and  the 
other  sails  hang  ready  to  be  called  into  action 
whenever  necessary.     The  yards  are  now  braced 
ready  to  cant  the  ship.     If  you  wish  her  to  go  to 
the  right,  the  head  yards  are  braced  with  their 
right  sides  forward,  and  the  afteryards  the  contrary 
way.     Hence  the  wind,  striking  the  fore  sails  ob- 
liquely on  the  left,  tends  to  force  them  to  the 
right;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  after  sails,  being 
acted  upon  in  an  opposite  direction,  are  forced  to 
the  left;  but  the  fore  sails  are  forward  of  the  cen- 
tre of  rotation,  while  the  after  sails  are  abaft  it; 
consequently  the  efforts  which  they  respectively 
exert  will  t«nd,  the  first  to  force  the  ship's  head  to 
the  right  hand,  the  others  the  stern  to  the  left.  { 
The  sails  thus  trimmed,  now  heave  up  the  anchor, 
profiting  of  the  trifling  advance  through  the  water 
to  turn  the  ship's  head  stiU  more,  and  make  the 
angle  of  the  wind  with  the  keel  more  open,  by  the 
action  of  the  rudder.     As  soon  as  the  anchor  trips, 
and  the  wind  begins  to  force  the  ship  stemward, 
shift  the  rudder  to  the  opposite  side,  that,  by  offer- 
ing an  obstacle  on  the  left  of  the  ship,  the  right 
side  may  turn   backward  round  it  more  rapidly. 
This  action  of  the  rudder,  in  conjunction  with  the 
sustained  effort  of  the  sails  to  turn  the  ship  to  the 
ri^bt,  and,  presently,  the  addition  of  the  jib,  will 
gradually  make  the  wind  more  and  more  open  on 
the  left  how,  until  at  length  it  becomes  sufficiently 
so  to  fill  the  after-sails,  which  have  hitherto  lain  aback. 
When  this  is  the  case,  the  fore  yards  are  braced 
full,  the  spanker  and  courses  set,  and  the  ship  im- 
mediately begins  advancing.     This  mode  of  weigh- 
ing is  practised   where  there  are  other  ships  or  a 
shore  to  leeward  i  otherwise  it  is  more  common  not 
to  hoist  the  jib,  or  fill  the  fore  sails,  until  the  anchor 
is  raised  to  the  oat-head.     The  ship  being  under 
weigh,  the  tiine  occupied  in  clearing  the  harbour 
is  employed  in  stowing  the  anchors,  unbending  the 
cables,  if  the  nature  of  the  coast  render  it  safe  to 
do  so,  applying  mats  to  the  rigging  and  yards,  to 
prevent  chafing,  and  in  securing  the  boats,  water- 
casks,  and  whatever  other  movable  objects  might 


be  in  danger  of  starting  by  the  pitching  and  rolling 
of  the  ship. 

Our  ship  is  now  at  sea,  and  it  only  remains  to  us 
briefly  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  she  is  pro- 
pelled and  governed,  and  made  obedient  to  her  crew- 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  a  ship  may 
be  made  to  move  before  the  wind  through  a  quies- 
cent fluid  like  the  sea.  Let  us  suppose  one  at  rest 
in  a  perfect  calm,  and  equally  pressed  on  every  side 
by  the  gravitating  action  of  the  same  fluid :  she  is 
maintained  in  eqiiilibrio.  But,  by  and  by,  a  wind 
rising  behind  her,  strikes  her  sails  perpendicularly, 
and  exerts  a  pressure  in  a  single  direction.  As, 
however,  the  sails  are  attached  to  spars,  and  these 
in  turn  to  the  ship,  it  is  evident  that  they  cannot 
obey  the  impulse  independently  of  the  ship,  but 
that  all  must  move  in  unison;  and  the  ship, 
being  before  pressed  by  the  water  equally,  and 
maintained  in  quiescence,  requires  but  a  slight  addi- 
tional pressure  in  any  direction  to  destroy  her  equili- 
brium.  This  pressure  is  abundantly  supplied  by 
the  air  of  our  atmosphere ;  for,  though  little  more 
than  a  thousandth  part  the  density  of  the  sea,  it 
may  receive  a  velocity  enabling  it  to  strike  the  sails 
with  its  particles  in  such  quick  succession  as  to 
force  the  ship  forward  with  great  rapidity,  and,  if 
the  resistance  of  the  water  check  her  escape  before 
it,  may  even  act  with  sufficient  power  to  blow  away 
the  strongest  sails,  or  even  tear  the  masts  out. 
Thus  a  beneficent  Nature,  in  providing  an  element 
essential  to  our  existence,  by  subjecting  it  to  laws 
requisite  for  its  healthy  preservation,  and  forming  a 
necessary  link  in  the  universal  economy,  has  at  the 
same  time  supplied  an  ever-active  agent,  which  the 
ingenuity  of  man — an  emanation  of  the  same  great 
Intelligence — has  rendered  subservient  to  the  no- 
blest purposes. 

Conceiving,  now,  how  it  is  possible  for  a  ship  to 
move  freely  before  the  wind,  with  a  velocity  de- 
termined by  the  force  of  that  wind,  the  quantity  of 
sail  exposed  to  it,  and  the  adaptation  of  her  form  to 
divide  the  sustaining  fluid  with  the  least  resistance, 
we  will  now  show  how  it  is  also  possible  for  her  to 
move  in  directions  other  than  directly  before  the 
wind,  and  even  to  approach  it.  Let  us  suppose  that 
the  wind,  at  first  dead  aft,  gradually  veers  towards 
the  side,  until  it  blows  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  de- 
grees with  the  keel.  If,  with  the  wind  thus  blow- 
ing, I  still  preserve  my  sails  braced  perpendicular- 
ly to  the  keel,  it  must  necessarily  strike  their  sur- 
faces obliquely,  dividing  itself  into  two  forces,  one 
passing  off  to  leeward,  the  other  exerting  itself  in 
the  direction  of  the  keel,  and  therefore  tending  to 
propel  her  forward.  If,  however,  in  order  to  ex- 
pose my  sails  more  fairly  to  the  wind,  I  brace  them 
forward  until  it  becomes  again  perpendicular  to 
their  surfaces,  the  action  of  the  wind  on  the  sails 
is  simple,  but  that  of  the  sails  on  the  ship  is  in  turn, 
compound,  subdividing  itself  into  two  forces;  one 
acting  to  drive  her  to  leeward  in  a  direction  perpen- 
dicular to  the  keel;  the  other,  forward  in  a  line 
with  it.  If,  now,  the  ship  were  of  a  figure  to 
move  with  equal  freedom  in  any  direction — round, 
for  instance — it  is  evident  that  she  would  assume  a 
mean  motion  between  these  two  forces ;  but,  being 
so  formed  as  to  divide  the  water  with  infinitely 
greater  difficulty  sidewise  than  forwards,  the  force 
exerting  itself  perpendicularly  to  the  keel  is  neu- 
tralized, whilst  that  in  a  line  with  it,  encountering 
an  inferior  resistance,  compels  the  vessel  to  advance. 
We  will  next  suppose  the  wind  to  have  drawn  for- 
ward until  perpendicular  to  the  course.     The  sails. 
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being  trimmed  forward,  so  as  to  keep  full,  are  struck 
obliquely,  and  if  the  ship  were  again  free  to  move 
in  any  direction,  would  impel  her  in  a  course  per- 
pendicular  to  its  surface;  but  the  portion  of  this 
force  tending  to  drive  the  ship  to  leeward,  being 
again  encountered  by  the  lateral  pressure,  is  almost 
balanced;  while,  on  the  contrary,  she  freely  obeys 
the  force  tending  to  propel  her  forward.  Lastly, 
let  us  consider  the  situation  of  our  ship  when  the 
wind  gets  before  the  beam,  so  as  to  make  an  angle 
of  less  than  ninety  degrees  with  the  course.  It  is 
evident  that,  if  she  still  continue  to  advance,  it 
must  be  towards  the  wind:  this  seeming  paradox 
of  a  vessel  approaching  the  wind  by  the  very  effort 
of  that  wind  to  drive  it  away,  will  still  appear  clear 
by  the  application  of  the  same  principles.  To  meet 
the  emergency,  let  us  now  suppose  tbe  yards  braced 
forward,  until  they  make  an  angle  of  only  thirty 
degrees  with  the  keel ;  the  wind,  being  thirty  far- 
ther aft,  will  make  an  angle  of  sixty  with  the  keel. 
In  this  position,  the  wind  will  strike  obliquely  on 
the  after  side  of  the  sails;  and  though  the  greater 
part  of  the  force  passes  off  to  leeward,  there  is  still 
a  partial  effort  to  drive  the  sails  in  a  direction  per. 
pendicular  to  their  surface.  This  effort  subdivides 
into  two  forces;  one  perpendicular  to  the  keel,  the 
other  in  a  line  with  it:  the  first  is  nearly  overcome 
by  the  lateral  resistance;  the  second,  encountering 
less,  causes  the  ship  to  advance,  with  a  velocity 
proportioned  to  the  smallness  of  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence, and  the  disadvantageous  application  of  thd 
propelling  power. 

From  what  has  been  here  stated,  it  would  seem 
that,  in  theory,  the  situation  of  the  wind  most  fa- 
vourable to  propelling  a  ship,  is  when  it  acts  per- 
pendicularly to  the  sails,  and  they  in  turn  to  the 
keel ;  that  is,  when  dead  aft.  In  gales  of  wind,  this  is 
likewise  true  in  practice ;  but  in  moderate  weather, 
a  ship  will  sail  faster  with  the  wind  on  the  quarter, 
or  even  abeam;  for  then  the  sails  do  not  mask  each 
other,  but  all  receive  the  wind  without  interruption. 
On  this  account  they  more  than  make  up  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  unfavourable  angle;  of  having 
the  sails  transported  to  leeward,  by  reason  of  which 
that  side  tends  to  advance  faster  than  the  other,  to 
the  disordering  of  the  steerage;  of  the  ship's  heel- 
ing,  and  receiving  the  wind  obliquely  in  the  verti- 
cal direction ;  and,  finally,  of  making  her  sail  par- 
tially on  one  side,  instead  of  on  an  even  keel,  as 
she  is  designed  to  do.  On  this  account  our  sharp 
schooners  will  sail  nearly  or  quite  as  fast  on  a  wind 
as  off  it,  the  sea  being  smooth  and  wind  light;  for 
whilst  tdl  their  sails  act  advantageously,  by  ap- 
proaching the  wind,  they  add  to  its  force,  instead 
of  diminishing  it,  as  when  running  from  it.  In 
square-rigged  ships,  bracing  the  yards  correctly  is 
one  of  the  nicest  points  of  seamanship ;  in  general, 
the  nearer  the  yards  approach  to  being  perpendi- 
cular to  the  keel,  consistently  with  keeping  the 
sails  fuU,  the  greater  will  be  the  velocity. 

But  to  return  to  our  ship;  It  may  chance  that 
the  wind  does  not  stop  at  the  exact  point  which 
would  enable  her,  close-hauled,  barely  to  go  her 
course,  but  even  heads  her  off  so  far  that  she  can 
no  longer  approach  it  nearer  than  a  right  angle.  It 
is  evident,  now,  that  she  is  gaining  nothing;  but 
since  she  can  sail  within  sixty  degrees  of  the  wind, 
by  closing  vrith  it  on  the  other  side,  she  may  ap- 
proach within  thirty  degrees  of  the  desired  course. 
Hence  it  becomes  essential  to  change  sides.  There 
are  two  ways  of  perforaiing  this  evolution:  the 
first  constats  in  turning  round  towards  the  wind, 


and  is  called  tacking;  the  second  in  turning  l>ofbi 
it,  and  is  called  veering.     As  the  first  requires    tli 
ship  to  turn  a  much  smaller  segment  of  a  ciroh 
luid  moreover  maintains  her  hei^  towards  the    dt 
sired  course,  so  that  all  her  progress  during-    th 
evolution  is  gain,  and  finally,  since  it  is  perform  e 
with  greater  ease  and  expedition,  it  is  always    pre 
ferred  when  practicable.     To  tack,  the  crew  are  al 
stationed  at  the  tacks,  sheets,  braces,  and  bowliue^ 
ready  to  change  the  position  of  the  sails.      Th< 
ship  being  already  close  to  the  wind,  the  helm    ii 
gradually  eased  down,  so  that  the  .udder  may  not 
exert  its  full  force  until  she  begins  to  turn,  nor  acH 
suddenly  to  check  the  headway,  so  essential  to  th^ 
success  of  the  evolution;  at  the  same  time,    th^ 
head  sheets  are  flown,  so  as  to  cause  the  aaila    be- 
fore  the  centre  of  rotation  to  shake,  and  lose  their 
power  of  balancing  the  after  ones.     As  the  ship 
approaches  the  wind,  the  spanker  is  drawn  gradual- 
ly from  the  lee  side  towards  the  centre,  that  it  may 
keep  full,  and,  by  its  action  so  near  the  stem,  con- 
tinue promoting  the  rotation.     As  soon  as  the  sail» 
reach  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  cease  to  draw. 
the  comers  of  the  courses  are  drawn  up,  and  the 
tacks  and  sheets  overhauled,  ready  to  swing  the 
yards.     After  a  while,  the  sails  catch  aback,  and 
the  fore  sails,  soon  masking  the  after  ones,  art 
with  a  powerful  lever  to  turn  the  bow.     At  length, 
having  come  head  to  wind,  without  loss  of  head- 
way, and  the  evolution  being  certain,  the  after 
yards  are  swung  round,  ready  to  receive  the  wind 
on  the  opposite  side ;  which  operation  is  then  more 
easily  performed,  from  the  sails  being  becalmed  by 
the  fore  ones.     Lastly,  when  the  after  sails  are 
filled  by  the  wind,  the  head  yards  are  also  braced 
round  to  receive  its  impulse,  and  the  ship  at  onco 
recovers  headway.      Should  she  gather  stemw^y 
before  the  sails  become  full  on  the  new  tack,  the 
hehn  is  shifted,  that  its  action  in  a  backward  direc- 
tion, instead  of  checking,  may  aid  the  rotation. 
There  may,  however,  be  occasions  in  which  it  is 
impossible  to  tack,  either  because  the  wind  is  not 
of  sufficient  force,  or  else  so  strong  as  to  render  it 
dangerous;  then  veering  is  resorted  to.     To  veer, 
we  put  the  helm  hard  up,  brail  the  spanker,  and 
shiver  the  after  sails:  in  this  situation  the  pressure 
of  the  head  sails,  not  being  balanced  by  the  af^er 
ones,  tends,  in  conjunction  vrith  the  rudder,  for- 
cibly to  turn  the  ship.     As  she  falls  off,  the  after 
sails  are  still  kept  shivering  until  braced  sharp  on 
the  opposite  tack;    when  before  the  wind,    the 
spanker  is  set  to  aid  the  after  yards  and  helm  in 
bringing  her  to;  the  fore  sails  are  then  squared,  and 
gradually  braced  forward  until  the  ship  be  by  the 
vrind  again. 

Thus  easily  is  a  ship  manoeuvred  in  fine  weather. 
Not  unfrequently,  however,  a  gale  comes  to  disturb 
the  peaceful  course  of  the  mariner,  and  call  forth 
all  his  exertions.  Let  us  suppose  that,  whilst  oar 
ship  is  contending  against  the  head  vrind,  the  mis- 
fortune is  augmented  by  its  gradual  increase. 
Shortening  sail  becomes  necessary,  and  is  deter-  I 
mined  by  two  leading  considerations — the  stability 
of  the  ship,  and  the  strength  of  her  masts :  it  is  to 
diminish  the  careening  of  the  one,  and  avoid  en- 
dangering the  other,  that  the  surface  spread  to  the 
vrind  is  reduced.  In  shortening  sail,  we  alvrar» 
begin  vrith  the  highest  and  lightest  sails,  descend- 
ing gradually,  and  keeping  pace^in  an  inverse  ratio, 
vrith  the  increase  of  vrind.  The  sails  do  not, 
hovraver,  come  in  uniformly  in  the  direction  of  the 
length;  but  the  after  sails  moat  rapidly;  because. 
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as  tbe  wind  increoses,  the  energy  which  it  exerts  in 
a  forward  direction  upon  the  masts,  tends,  with  a 
powerful  lever,  to  depress  the  bow  and  raise  the 
stem ;  hence  the  latter  drifts  more  easily  to  lee- 
ward, thereby  bringing  the  bow  towards  the  wind ; 
this  effort  is  also  promoted  by  the  action  of  the 
sails  passing  farther  to  leeward,  and  by  the  ship 
ceasing  to  sail  on  an  even  keel.     From  all  these 
reasons,  the  more  the  wind  increases,  the  more  she 
tends  to  come  to;  so,  to  avoid  a  constant  recur- 
rence to  the  action  of  the  rudder,  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  shorten  sail  faster  aft  than  forward;  tak- 
ing in  the  minen-top-gallant-sail,  and  even  the 
apanker,  before  the  fore  and  main-top-gallant-sails: 
for  the  same  reason,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
reef,  it  is  not  unusual  to  begin  with  the  mizzen- 
top-aail.     Reefing  consists  in  binding  a  portion  of 
the  sails  to  their  respective  yards,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  surfsoe.     To  reef  the  top-sails,  we  clew  the 
yards  down,  haul  up  the  sides  of  the  sails  by  means 
of  reef-tackles,  and  brace  the  yards  to  the  wind, 
until  the  sails  shiver  and  spill;  then  the  men  go 
out  on  the  yard,  and,  by  means  of  the  earings  and 
reef-points,   securely  bind  the  requisite  portion. 
When  the  top-sails  are  double-reefed,  it  is  time  for 
the  jib  to  come  in  to  relieve  the  jib-boom  and  fore- 
top-mast  of  the  pressure:  to  counterbalance  the 
loss  of  this  head  sail,  the  mizzen-top-sail  may  be 
furled.     When  the  top-sails  are  dose-reefed,  the 
main-sail  is  either  reefed  or  furled.     As  the  gale 
increases,  furl  the  tbre-top-sail ;  taking  care  to 
draw  up  the  weather  dew  first,  that  the  sail  may 
no^  be  in  danger  of  shaking  and  blowing  away. 
Our  ship  is  now  under  reefed  fore-sail,  main-top- 
sail dose-reefed,  fore-top-mast-stay-sail,  and  storm 
stay-sails ;  these  are  stout  triangular  sails,  running 
in  the  direction  of  the  fore,  main,  and  mizzen-stays; 
they  are  often  advantageously  replaced  by  gaff- 
sails,  which  are  similar  to  the  spanker.     Should  it 
blow  9till  harder,  it  may  be  necessary  to  take  in 
the  fore  saO,  replace  the  fore-top-mast  by  the  storm 
stay-cail,  and  even  furl  the  main-top-sail.     The  ship 
now  drifts  much,  and,  tending  to  fall  off,  from  her 
greater  draught  abaft,  and  consequent  resistance 
of  the  water,   will  reqture  the   reefed  spanker, 
and  even  the  continued  assistance  of  the  rudder, 
to  keep  her  to:  the  helm  being  kept  constant- 
ly hard  down,   she  is  said  to  lie  to.     This  is 
the  way  in  which  most  ships  make  the  best  wea- 
ther; some,  however,  tend  so  much  to  fall  off 
into  the  trough  of  the  sea,  as  to  be  in  perpetual 
risk  of  being  boarded  by  the  waves  (which  wash 
the  boats  and  other  movables  loose,  sweep  the  crew 
overboard,  to  creep  up  the  sides  again  by  the  chan- 
nels, or  find  a  watery  grave),  and,  if  the  hatches 
be  not  well  secured,  of  having  her  existence  fatally 
endangered.     In  this  case,  it  may  become  necessary 
to  bear  up  and  scud.     To  do  this  with  least  risk,  it 
is  necessary  to  show  the  head  of  the  fore-top-mast- 
stay-sail,  or  part  of  the  fore-sail  or  fore-top-sail ;  tak- 
ing  ad  vantage  of  a  momentary  lull  ami  smoothness  of 
the  sea  to  bear  avray.     The  after  sails  are  taken  in 
on  putting  up  the  helm,  and  it  may  even  be  neces- 
sary to  cut  away  the  mizzen-mast.     When  before 
the  wind,  suflident  sail  must  be  spread  to  keep  the 
ship  before  the  waves,  that  they  may  not  overtake 
and  strike  her  with  too  much  force ;  the  main-top- 
sail, from  its  height,  is  never  becalmed  by  the  sea, 
and  is  therefore  a  good  sail  to  scud  under.     At  such 
a  season,  special  care  must  be  taken  to  provide  for 
the  security  of  guns,  boats,  and  other  moveables, 
liable  to  tear  themselves  loose;  also  that  the  pump- 


well  be  sounded  at  short  intervals,  to  have  timely 
notice  of  a  leak.  Too  often  the  ship  yields  to  the 
fiiry  of  the  elements,  disappearing  for  ever,  with  all 
her  treasures  of  property  and  of  life;  oftener,  how- 
ever, the  elements-  become  weary  with  their  own 
violence,  and  man  remains  triumphant;  the  gale 
abates;  the  mariners,  all  alacrity,  send  up  the 
masts  and  yards  which  they  had  housed  and  taken 
down  on  the  approach  of  the  tempest;  the  reefs 
are  all  shaken  out,  and  sail  is  added,  to  keep  the 
ship  from  labouring  in  the  still  raging  waves.  Hope 
mounts  with  the  ascending  canvass:  and  now  the 
wind,  become  less  wayward,  again  permits  us  to 
turn  the  prow  towards  the  haven  whither  we  would 
arrive :  the  wings,  whose  spreading  and  furling  are 
ever  the  signal  to  the  mariner  of  joy  or  of  sorrow, 
are  once  more  wide  extended;  every- spot  is  white 
with  the  bellying  canvass,  the  sea  foams  beneath  the 
bow,  and  we  bound  merrily  towards  the  land. 

And  are  we  not  justified  in  expressing  our  admira* 
tion  at  this  great  achievement  of  man — the  produc- 
tion of  this  wonderful  machine — ^the  most  compli- 
cated, most  perfect,  sublimest  of  all  the  works  of  art? 
If  it  be  well  said  that  man  is  the  noblest  work  of 
God,  it  may  with  equal  truth  be  asserted  that  the 
ship  is  the  noblest  work  of  man.  Our  language  has  in- 
deed done  well  in  awardingto  her  the  honours  of  per- 
sonification.* It  were  a  vain  task  to  attempt  enum- 
erating the  various  geometrical  problems  involved  in 
her  design,  or  the  multiplied  mechanical  prindples 
combined  in  her  construction.  Let  us  only,  for- 
getting all  we  know,  endeavour  for  a  moment  to 
realize  the  immeasurable  distance  and  difficulties 
between  the  trees  growing  in  the  forest,  the  iron 
and  copper  buried  deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
the  hemp  waving  in  the  fields,  the  tar  sealed  up  in 
its  timber,  and  the  actual  achievement  of  the  sail- 
ing ship?  Yet  a  very  short  time — a  single  month 
— suffices  to  transform  these  rude  productions  into 
the  magnificent  machine,  which,  notwithstanding 
its  mountain  form,  obeys  each  command  of  the 
mariner ;  goes  from  the  wind,  towards  it,  halts,  or 
redoubles  its  velodty,  obedient  to  his  voice;  in 
which  he  launches  boldly  forth  amid  the  horrors  of 
a  troubled  ocean;  braves  them  successfully,  con- 
ducted by  the  inspirations  of  a  sublime  philosophy; 
attains  the  most  distant  shores;  accomplishes  his 
purpose,  and  returns,  enriched,  enlightened  and 
triumphant,  to  his  home.  For  the  sequel  of  this 
subject,  see  Navigation,  and  Navy, 

In  plate  LXXXII,  will  be  found  representations 
of  various  kinds  of  vessels — a  man  of  war,  a  frigate, 
a  merchantman,  a  brig,  a  schooner,  a  lugger,  a  sloop, 
a  xebec,  a  wherry  and  a  galley.  Some  of  these  are 
described  under  their  proper  heads.  A  man  of  war 
belongs  to  the  largest  class  of  war  vessels ;  v^  frigate 
to  the  secondary  class.     A  merchantnum  represents 

*  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  English  laiuraage  to  aoply  the 
fraiiiune  prononns  to  a  vefisel ;  in  fact  the  Uiiterate  in  England 
have  a  peculiar  inclination  to  give  the  feminine  genderto  in- 
animate objects.  Carpenters,  moving  a  large  piece  of  timber, 
will  say.  Here  the  comes ;  a  sailor  calls  his  watch  the.  The 
navy,  in  England,  being  a  subject  of  universal  interest  and 
pride,  peculiarities  in  the  language  of  seam<>n  would  be  more 
nkply  to  come  into  general  use,  than  the  cant  phrases  of  other 
classes.  The  mower  calls  his  scythe  the:  but  this  was  never 
admitted  into  good  language.    Mr  Cobbett,  in  his  Grammar  of 


the  English  Language,  I^'tter  V,  says—"  It  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve that  country  labourerv  give  the  feminine  appellations  to 
those  things  onlv  which  are  more  closely  idcntifled  with  them- 


selves, and  by  the  qualities  and  condition  of  which  thdr  own 
efforts  and  their  character  as  workmen  are  effected.  The 
mower  calls  his  scythe  the;  the  ploughman  calls  Us  plough  the; 
but  a  prong,  or  a  shovel,  or  a  harrow,  which  passes  promiscu- 
ously from  hand  to  hand,  and  which  is  appropriated  to  no  par- 
ticular labourer,  is  called  he"  &c.  The  Scotch  Highlanders 
even  use  the  feminine  pronoun  for  mala  peraons,  as  our  readers 
know  from  Scott's  novels. 
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the  highest  class  of  merchant  vessels.  A  ship,  in 
the  strict  application  of  the  term,  has  three  masts; 
a  briff  has  only  two,  but  it  is  square-rigged  like  a 
ship.  A  schooner  has  two  masts;  but  though  it 
has  top-sails  and  top-sail  yards,  it  is  not,  in  general, 
square-rigged  like  a  brig.  A  lugger  is  a  small  kind 
of  vessel,  but  which  carries  three  masts  and  a  run- 
ning bow-sprit.  Its  sails  are  of  a  description  called 
lug-aails.  A  shop  has  but  one  mast,  and  is  gener- 
ally employed  on  the  coasting  trade.  There  are, 
however,  sloops  of  war,  which  carry  ten  or  twelve 
guns.  A  brigantine  is  a  brig  which  can  either  be 
sailed  or  rowed.  A  xebec  is  a  light  swift-sailing 
vessel,  of  three  masts  and  a  long  prow,  peculiar  to 
the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean.  A  galley  is  another 
vessel  peculiar  to  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  is  low-built  and  carries  two  masts,  but  depends 
chiefly  upon  being  rowed  with  oars.  Galleys  were 
formerly  much  used  by  the  Barbary  pirates.  A 
jfacht  is  a  small  vessel  with  one  deck,  designed 
either  for  state  or  pleasure.  A  wherry  is  a  small 
kind  of  yacht,  used  chiefly  by  fishermen. 

SHIP  OF  FOOLS.     See  Brandt, 

SHIRAZ.     Schiraz. 

SHIRE;  a  Saxon  word,  signifying  division:  the 
old  Saxon  name  for  the  larger  districts  into  which 
England  was  divided,  and  which  has  been,  in  a 
great  measure,  superseded  by  the  Latin  term  county. 
i  See  County,)  Hence  the  name  sheriff  given  to  the 
chief  officer  of  the  shire,  and  shire-gemote  (Saxon, 
gemote,  meeting),  to  the  sherifTs  toum  or  county 
court.  (See  Courts,)  The  English  county  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  commons  are  called  knights  of 
the  shire. 

SHIRLEY,  James,  a  poet  and  dramatic  writer, 
was  bom  in  London  about  1594,  educated  at 
Merchant  Tailors'  school,  and  thence  removed  to 
St  John's  college,  Oxford.  He  became  a  favourite 
with  Doctor  Laud,  who  discountenanced  his  entry 
into  the  church,  on  account  of  a  large  mole  upon 
his  cheek,  which  he  deemed  a  disqualification  by 
deformity,  according  to  the  canons.  On  removing 
to  Cambridge,  he  met  with  no  difficulty  on  this 
score,  and  obtained  a  curacy  near  St  Alban's.  He 
soon  after  went  over  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and, 
giving  up  his  curacy,  sought  to  establish  a  gram- 
mar-school in  the  same  town.  Failing  in  this  en- 
deavour, he  removed  to  London,  became  a  writer 
for  the  stage,  and  acquired  a  reputation  which 
caused  him  to  be  taken  into  the  service  of  queen 
Henrietta  Maria.  His  first  comedy  is  dated  1629, 
and  he  wrote  nine  or  ten  between  that  year  and 
1637,  when  he  accompanied  the  earl  of  Kildare  to 
Ireland.  He  returned  the  following  year,  and  when 
the  civil  war  broke  out,  he  left  London,  with  his 
vrife  and  family;  and,  being  invited  by  the  earl  of 
Newcastle,  he  accompanied  that  nobleman  to  the 
wars.  On  the  decline  of  the  king's  cause,  he  re- 
tunied  to  London,  and,  the  acting  of  plays  being 
prohibited,  resumed  his  school.  In  1666,  he  was 
forced,  with  his  wife,  by  the  great  fire,  from  his 
house  in  St  Giles's  parish;  and,  being  extremely 
affected  by  the  loss  and  terror  that  the  fire  occa^ 
sioned,  they  both  died,  October  29,  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  Besides  thirty-seven  tragedies  and 
comedies,  he  published  a  volume  of  poems,  some 
specimens  of  which  may  be  found  in  Ellis's  Collec- 
tion. 

SHISHAC  OR  SESAC;  an  Egyptian  king,  men- 
tioned by  the  Hebrew  writers,  who  made  an  incur- 
sion into  Judea  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam,  and  pil- 
laged the  temple  (about  B.  C.  791).     He  has  been 


commonly  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Sesoair's 
(q.  v.);  but  Chmmpollion  has  proved  (Precis  dm 
Systme  hieroglyphique,  pp.  255 — 257)  that  he  is  the 
Sesonchis  of  the  Greeks,  or  Sheshonk ;  and  an  in- 
scription at  Kamac  represents  him  as  carrying  into 
captivity  the  king  of  the  Jews. 

SHIUMLA.     See  Choumla, 

SHOCK.     See  Choc. 

SHORE,  Jane;  the  wife  of  a  rich  goldsmith  of 
London,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  mistress  of 
Edward  IV.,  whose  fiivour,  which  she  entirely  pos- 
sessed, she  never  abused  to  any  man's  hurt,  but 
often  employed  to  many  a  man's  relief.  After  the 
death  of  Edward,  in  14B2,  she  seems  to  have  been 
the  paramour  of  lord  Hastings.  (See  Edward  IV.) 
Richard  IIL  partly  to  revive  among  the  citizens  the 
memory  of  his  brother's  licentiousness,  and  partly 
on  account  of  her  connexion  with  Hastings,  whom 
he  accused  of  being  "the  chief  abettor  of  that 
witch  Shore,"  determined  to  expose  her  to  public 
ignominy.  Laying  bare  his  arm,  all  shrivelled  and 
decayed  from  his  birth,  he  declared  before  the  coun- 
cil, that  the  incantations  and  witchcraft  of  Jane 
Shore  and  her  associates  had  reduced  him  to  that 
condition.  He  then  had  her  summoned  to  answer 
against  a  charge  of  sorcery;  but,  unable  to  effect 
his  purpose  in  this  manner,  he  directed  her  to  be 
tried  for  adultery  and  lewdness  by  the  spiritual 
court,  and  she  was  obliged  to  do  penance  in  a  white 
sheet,  at  St  Paul's,  before  the  whole  people.  She 
is  supposed  to  have  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIIL  Her  story  has  been  conse- 
crated by  the  muse  of  Shakspeare  (Richard  III.) 
and  Rowe,  and  has  been  introduced  upon  the  French 
stage,  in  the  tragedies  of  Liadi^res  (Jane  Shore, 
1824)  and  Lemerder  {Richard  IIL  et  Jane  Shore). 

SHORT-HAND.     See  Stenography. 

SHORT-SIGHTEDNESS.     See  Optics. 

SHOT;  a  missive  weapon,  discharged  by  the 
force  of  ignited  powder  from  a  fire-arm  in  battle. 
Of  these  there  are  various  kinds.  Round-shot  or 
bullets  are  balls  or  globes  of  iron,  whose  weight  is 
in  proportion  to  the  bore  of  the  cannon.  Double- 
headed,  or  bar-shot,  are  formed  of  a  bar,  with  a 
round  head  at  each  end,  which  fits  the  muzzle  of 
the  cannon.  The  middle  is  sometimes  filled  with 
a  composition,  and  the  whole  covered  with  linen 
dipped  in  brimstone,  so  that  the  cannon,  in  firing, 
inflames  the  combustibles  or  composition  of  this 
ball,  which  sets  fire  to  the  sails  of  the  enemy.  One 
of  the  heads  of  this  ball  has  a  hole  to  receive  a  fuse, 
which,  commwiicating  with  the  charge  of  the  can- 
non, sets  fire  to  the  bullet.  Chain-shot  consists  of 
two  bdls  i^ained  together,  being  principidly  de- 
signed to  annoy  the  enemy  by  cutting  sails,  rigging, 
&c.  Grape-shot  is  a  combination  of  balls  strongly 
corded  in  canvass  upon  an  iron  bottom,  so  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  cylinder,  whose  diameter  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  ball  which  is  adapted  to  the  cannon. 
Case-shot,  or  canister-shot,  are  composed  of  a  great 
number  of  small  bullets,  put  into  a  cylindrical  tin 
box.  They  are  principally  used,  when  very  near, 
to  clear  the  decks  of  the  enemy.  Besides  these, 
there  are  others  of  a  more  pernicious  kind,  used  by 
privateers,  pirates,  &c. ;  such  are  langrage-shot,  star- 
shot,  fire-arrows,  &c.  Star-shot  consists  of  four 
pieces  of  iron,  whose  bases,  when  separate,  form 
the  quadrant  of  a  circle;  so  that  the  whole,  being 
joineid,  forms  a  cylinder  equal  to  the  shot  of  the 
cannon.  Each  of  these  pieces  is  furnished  with  an 
iron  bar,  the  extremity  of  which  is  attached  to  a 
sort  of  link,  as  keys  are  strung  upon  a  ring.    Being 
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iViBcharged  from  the  gun,  the  four  branches  or  arms 
extend  every  way  from  the  link  in  the  centre. 
These  are  e^efly  intended  to  destroy  the  sails  or 
rifq^ng;  but  their  flight  and  execution  are  rery 
precarious  at  any  considerable  distance. 

SHREW-MOLE   («ca/o;>s,   Cuv.);    l»ead  elon- 
gated  and  terminating  in  an  extended  and  cartila- 
ginous snout,  which  is  very  flexible;  eyes  exceed- 
ingly small,  and  entirely  concealed  by  the  hair,  re- 
t|uiring  the  doaest  attention  for  their  detection. 
The  auricle  is  entirely  wanting,  and  the  integument 
of  the  head  nearly  covers  the  tube  leading  to  the 
internal  ear.     The  feet  are  very  short,  and  five- 
toed ;  the  fore  feet  terminate  in  a  remarkably  large 
faiuid,  of  which  the  fingers  are  armed  with  long,  flat 
and  linear  nails.     The  hind  feet  are  very  delicate, 
and  the  toes  are  provided  with  small  hooked  nails. 
When  at  rest,  the  shrew-mole  resembles  a  small 
stufied  jack.     This  animal  is  found  abundantly  in 
North   America,  from   Canada  to  Virginia.      He 
burrows  with  great  quickness.     His  soft  and  pol- 
ished fur,  preventing  friction,  tends  to  facilitate  hb 
subterranean  march.     Numerous  galleries,  commu- 
nicating with  each  other,  enable  the  animal  to  travel 
in  various  directions  without  coming  to  the  surface. 
Under   ordinary   dreumstances,   the  burrows  are 
simply  oval-arched  galleries,  running  forward,  either 
straight  or  in  gentle  curvatures;  sometimes  only 
one  to  three  inches  deep,  at  other  times  much 
deeper.     His  favourite   food  is  the  earth-worm; 
and  he  destroys  grubs,  and  insects  of  various  kinds, 
in  great  quantities.     In  the  winter,  he  burrows 
near  streams,  where  the  ground  is  not  so  deeply 
froxen.     The  shrew-mole  is  not  only  able  to  make 
his  way  rapidly  under  ground,  but  can  run  quite 
Uni  when  on  the   surface.      If  you  attempt  to 
draw  him,  by  his  posterior  extremities,  out  of  his 
hole,  be  clings  by  his  fore  paws  with  great  force, 
.  and,  when  finally  dragged  out,  frequently  inflicts  a 
severe  bite  on  his  disturber.     Shrew-moles  are  most 
active  early  in  the  morning  and  at  mid-day.     The 
predsion  with  which  these  creatures  daily  come  to 
the  surfiice  at  twelve  o'clock,  is  remarkable.     The 
shrew-mole  is  covered  with  a  bright  glossy  fur, 
about  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  bright  plum- 
beous colour,  very  closely  set,  and  in  all  parts  di- 
rected backward.     The  whole  fore  arm  is  concealed 
by  the  skin,  leaving  the  broadly  expanded  palm, 
with  its  fore  nails,  projecting  from  the  fore  part  of 
the  body  in  an  awkward  manner,  if  compared  with 
the  interior  extremity  of  other  animals.     The  snout 
is  composed  of  a  cartilage,  articulated  with  the 
premaxiUary  bones,  and  is  moved  in  various  di- 
rections by  musdes  situated  on  the  side  of  the 
bead;  it  is  naked,  and  of  a  very  light  flesh-colour. 
The  mouth  is  Urge,  and  the  size  of  the  tongue 
considerable.     The  eyes  are  difficult  to  be  disco- 
vered externally,  without  a  good  glass.     The  eye- 
balls are  less  in  sixe  than  a  grain  of  mustard  seed. 
The  aperture  of  the  eye-lids  will  about  allow  the 
passage  of  an  ordinary  sized  human  hair.     The 
vision  of  this  animal  seems  to  be  barely  sufBdent  to 
give  him  an  intimation  of  light,  without  allowing 
him  to  distinguish  the  figures  of  bodies.      His 
whole  structure  seems  to  be  studied  with  a  view 
to  fiMilitate  his  progress  under  the  earth.     The 
total  length,  from  the  point  of  the  snout  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  tail,  is  five  inches,  and  the  tail  is 
one  inch  long;  the  longest  fur  on  the  body,  half 
an  inch  in  length.     A  living  spedmen,  kept  for 
many  weeks  in  a  room,  spent  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  in  sleep,  and  was  very  active  at  night.    He 


could  not  see  in  any  light,  as  he  uniformly  ran  his 
nose  with  some  violence  against  every  obstacle 
several  times,  before  he  learned  to  avoid  those  that 
were  permanent. 

SHREWSBURY;  a  market  town  and  borough 
of  England,  in  Shropshire,  and  the  chief  town  in 
the  county,  is  situated  on  the  Severn,  153  miles 
N.  W.  from  London,  and  forty  west  from  Litch- 
field. There  is  a  very  fine  public  walk,  called  the 
Quarry,  along  the  Imnks  of  the  Severn.  The 
streets  are,  some  of  them,  steep  and  narrow,  and 
indifferently  paved.  The  public  buildings  deserve 
attention,  both  for  their  architecture  and  antiquity. 
The  ruins  of  the  castle  consist  of  two  round  towers 
and  a  curtain,  the  work  of  Edward  I. ;  the  walls 
of  the  inner  court ;  and  the  great  arch  of  the  in- 
terior gateway.  There  are  six  churches,  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  and  meeting-houses  for  Presby- 
terians, Unitarians,  Baptists,  Methodists  and  Qua- 
kers. The  charitable  institutions  of  Shrewsbury 
are  the  infirmary,  the  house  of  industry,  an  hos- 
pital, &c.  In  the  suburb  called  the  abbey  Foregate 
are  the  remains  of  the  abbey  dedicated  to  St  Peter, 
at  one  time  a  great  resort  of  people  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  to  the  shrine  of  St  Wincfrid. 
Besides  the  abbey,  Shrewsbury  had  formerly  three 
convents  and  five  chapels.  Shrewsbury  is  a  place 
of  considerable  trade.  Flannels  used  to  be  the 
staple  articles,  and  a  coarse  kind  of  woollen  cloth, 
made  in  Montgomeryshire,  called  Welsh  webs. 
Some  manufactures  are  also  carried  on  in  the  town, 
viz.  of  linen  yam,  porter,  &c.  It  is  famous  for  its 
excellent  bran,  which  is  sent  to  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  It  sends  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment. Its  origin  is  referred  to  the  fifth  century, 
when  the  Britons  are  thought  to  have  established 
themselves  here.  It  was  often  visited  by  the  Eng- 
lish roonarchs,  and  became  the  scene  of  many  mili- 
tary events.  About  two  miles  from  the  town  was 
fought  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  in  which  Henry 
v.,  then  prince  of  Wales,  first  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  field,  and  Hotspur  was  slain.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  town  is  a  column  of  freestone,  to 
commemorate  the  military  achievements  of  lord 
Hill.     Population  in  1831,  21,227. 

SHRIMP  (cran^oa) ;  a  small,  crustaceous animal, 
allied  to  the  lobster  and  craw-fish,  which  frequents 
shallow  waters  along  the  sea-coast.  In  shape,  it 
resembles  these  animals,  but  it  is  more  elongated 
in  proportion,  and  is  destitute  of  the  large  anterior 
claws ;  and  it  is  distinguished  from  the  prawn  by 
the  absence  of  the  long,  anterior,  serrated  spine. 
The  term  is  sometimes,  but  improperly,  applied  to 
the  species  of  gammarus,  which  are  much  more 
abundant  along  the  American  coasts ;  but  these  are 
readily  distinguished  by  the  compressed  form  of  their 
bodies.  The  shrimp  has  ten  feet;  the  tail  is  bs 
long  as  the  body,  and  terminated  at  the  extremity  ^ 
with  scale-like  appendages,  which  unfold  somewhat  >'^ 
in  the  manner  of  a  fan.  During  life,  the  body  is 
semi-transparent,  and  so  much  resembles  sea-water 
that  the  animal  is  distinguished  with  difficulty.  Its 
ordinary  motion  consists  of  leaps.  It  is  abundant 
in  sandy  places,  and  furnishes  nntriment  to  great 
numbers  of  fishes,  aquatic  birds,  &c.  In  England, 
it  is  in  great  request  for  the  table,  and,  in  the  sum- 
mer season,  is  carried  in  vast  quantities  to  the  prin- 
dpal  towns,  even  at  a  considerable  distance  in  the 
interior. 

SHROPSHIRE,  OR  COUNTY  OP  SALOP, 
an  inhmd  county  of  England,  extending  in  length 
about  forty  miles  from  North  to  South,  and  thirty- 
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five  in  breadth  from  east  to  west^  The  general 
outline  of  this  county  approaches  to  a  quadrangle, 
with  several  considerable  indentations  and  projec- 
tions. Its  aspect  is  much  diversified;  the  western 
parts,  especially  towards  the  south,  being  ^  moun- 
tunous  and  rugged,  while  the  eastern  side  is  more 
level,  though  not  destitute  of  hills  and  some  eleva- 
tion. What  is  called  the  Plain  of  Salop  extends 
about  thirty  miles  from  Whitchurch  and  Oswestry 
on  the  north,  to  Colcbrook  Dale  and  Church  Stret- 
ton  on  the  south :  it  is  unequally  divided  by  the 
Severn;  and  from  this  plain,  near  Wroxeter,  rises 
the  hill  of  Wrekin,  the  height  of  which  is  about 
1200  feet.  On  the  south-eastern  border  of  the 
plain  is  the  more  elevated  district  of  Colebrook 
Dale,  but  the  loftiest  eminences  in  the  county  are 
the  hills  called  Stiperstones,  near  the  western  bor- 
der; and  towards  the  south  are  the  Glee  Hills. 
The  views  from  these  heights  are  varied  and  ex- 
tensive. All  the  rivers  of  this  county  cofimuni- 
cate  with  the  Severn,  which  enters  Shropshire  just 
after  its  confluence  with  the  Wimew,  which  joins 
it  from  the  north-west;  after  which,  passing  in  a 
south-east  direction,  winding  through  deep  roman- 
tic valleys,  finely  wooded,  it  receives,  on  the  east- 
em  side,  the  united  streams  of  the  Tern  and  the 
Rodon,  the  former  of  which  rises  in  Staffordshire; 
and  on  the  western  side  several  small  rivers.  This 
part  of  the  county  also  is  watered  by  the  Camlet, 
the  Clun,  or  Colun,  the  Oney,  and  the  Corve, 
which,  uniting  with  the  Teme,  join  the  Severn 
below  Worcester.  This  county  contains  several 
lakes,  or  meres,  the  largest  of  which  is  that  of 
Ellesmere.  The  soil  presents  many  varieties  of 
quality ;  but  it  is  in  general  well  cultivated.  In 
the  more  level  districts,  great  numbers  of  cattle 
are  pastured;  and  much  cheese  is  made,  of  a  similar 
kind  with  that  of  Cheshire.  The  sheep,  which 
are  fed  on  the  hilly  tracts,  afford  some  of  the  finest 
wool  produced  in  England.  North-eastward  of  the 
Severn,  turnips  are  largely  cultivated;  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  arable  land,  yielding  large  crops  of 
wheat  and  other  grain;  potatoes  are  raised  very 
extensively;  and  on  the  south,  bordering  on  Here- 
fordshire, are  hop-yards  and  orchards.  This  county 
has  been  denuded  of  much  of  the  timber  which 
formerly  clothed  it,  considerable  quantities  having 
been  used  for  ship-building  in  the  western  ports, 
but  there  are  yet  remaining  some  fine  woods  and 
coppices.  Extensive  moors  and  mosses  exist  in 
some  parts  of  the  county,  especially  near  Kinners- 
ley;  and  there  is  a  tract  called  Olun  Forest,  con- 
sisting of  more  than  12,000  acres  of  land,  forming 
an  extensive  sheep-walk.  The  mineral  productions 
of  this  county  consist  of  iron  and  lead-ores,  lime- 
stone, freestone,  pipe-clay,  and  coal,  besides  petro- 
leum and  salt-springs.  The  district  of  Colebrook 
Dale,  eastward  of  the  Severn,  is  noted  for  its 
iron-works,  which  are  among  the  most  important 
in  our  island.  The  other  manufiurtures  of  Shrop- 
shire are  those  of  China-ware,  earthen-ware,  pipes, 
bricks  and  tiles,  glass,  and  flannel.  Population  in 
1831,  222,503. 

SHROUDS;  a  range  of  large  ropes  extended 
from  the  mast-heads  to  both  sides  of  a  ship,  to 
support  the  masts,  and  enable  them  to  carry  sail,  &c. 

SHROVETIDE,  or  SHROVE   TUESDAY;' 
the  day  before  the  first  of  Lent  or  Ash-Wednes- ! 
day,  80  called  because  on  that  day  it  was  customary 
for  all  persons  to  confess  their  sins.     (See  Cami- 
vol,  and  LetU,)    After  confession,  at  least  in  Eng- 
land«  it  was  usual  to  eat  pancakes.     Shrove  Tues- 


day is  called  in  German  PtiMtnacht  (fittt  eve;,  and 
in  French  Mardi  Gras  (fat  Tuesday). 

SHUMLA.     See  Chomnh. 

SIAM;  a  country  in  the  peninsula  of  Farther 
India,  or  Chin-India,  which  is  but  imperfectly 
known  to  us.  The  Siamese  empire  is  composed  of 
Siam  Proper,  a  large  portion  of  Lao,  a  portion  of 
Cambodia,  and  some  tributary  MaUy  states,  ex- 
tending from  about  lat.  5°  to  21<'  N.,  and  from  Ion. 
97"*  50'  to  105«>  E.  Its  area  may  be  estimated  at 
190,000  geographies!  squares  miles,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  not  more  than  2,790,500,  of  which  1,260,000 
are  Siamese,  840,000  Laos,  195,000  Malays,  440,000 
Chinese,  &c.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  terri- 
tory, although  it  contains  some  rich  alluvial  plains, 
appears  to  be  mountainous :  the  soil  is,  much  of  it, 
fertile,  the  climate  favourable,  and  the  communica- 
tion easy,  so  that  the  thinness  of  the  population 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  barbarism  and  bad  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  The  capital  of  the  empire 
is  Bangkok  (Ut.  13^  50'  N.\  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Menam,  the  great  river  ot  Siam,  the  population 
of  which  Crawfurd  estimates  not  to  exceed  50,000. 
Ayuthia,  the  old  capital,  eighty  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  same  river,  which  here  becomes  na- 
vigable, is  the  next  considerable  dty  of  the  empire. 
Siam  Proper  is  the  valley  of  the  Menam,  whidi,  at 
its  southern  extremity,  does  not  exceed  sixty  miles 
in  breadth :  its  length  is  stated  at  about  300  miles, 
and  its  superficial  area  may  amount  to  20,000 
square  miles.  The  country  of  the  Laos — a  people 
speaking  a  dialect  of  the  Siamese  language — ap- 
pears to  be  divided  between  the  Siamese,  the  Chi- 
nese, and  the  Birmans,  with  which  latter  empires 
that  of  Siam  is  thus  brought  into  contact.  Subse- 
quently to  the  civil  war  which  broke  out  in  Cam- 
bodia in  1809,  that  kingdom  was  divided  between 
the  Siamese  and  the  Cochin-Chinese  governments. 
The  Malay  states  tributary  to  Siam  are  Queda,  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula,  with  Patani, 
Kalantan  and  Tringano  on  the  east  The  Siamese 
are  one  of  the  roost  considerable  and  civilized  of 
the  group  of  nations  inhabiting  the  tropical  regions 
beyond  ISndoostan  and  China.  In  stature  they 
are  shorter  than  Europeans,  averaging  about  five 
feet  three  inches  in  hei^t.  Their  complexion  is  a 
light  brown,  rather  darker  than  that  of  the  Chi- 
nese. In  the  useful  arts  they  have  made  little  pro- 
gress, and,  in  this  respect,  are  much  behind  the 
Hindoos  and  Chinese.  Their  alphabet  consists  of 
thirty-eight  consonants,  and  numerous  vowels  and 
diphthongs,  and  the  characters  are  written  from 
left  to  right.  The  language  is  destitute  of  inflec- 
tions, and  its  construction  depends,  therefore,  like 
the  English,  on  juxtaposition.  The  literature  is 
very  meagre,  consisting  merely  of  some  songs,  ro- 
mances and  chronicles.  Their  sacred  literature, 
like  that  of  all  other  Buddhist  countries,  is  in  the 
Bali  or  Pali  language.  The  Siamese  are  represented 
by  travellers  as  servile,  rapacious,  slothful,  disin- 
genuous, pusillanimous  and  vain.  The  religion  is 
Buddhism,  resembling,  in  its  morality  and  doctrines, 
that  which  prevails  in  Ceylon,  but  differing  consi- 
derably  from  the  Buddhism  of  Tartary,  China  and 
Japan.  (See  Buddha,  and  Fo,)  The  priests,  or 
talapoiHS,  live  in  monasteries,  and  are  bound  to  celi- 
bacy. The  earliest  event  of  which  we  have  any 
information  in  Siamese  history,  is  the  introduction 
of  the  religion  of  Buddha  from  Ceylon  in  the 
seventh  century  of  the  Christian  era.  In  151 1  be- 
gan the  first  intercovtse  of  Europeans  with  this 
country,  through  the  Portuguese.    In  1684,  the 
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wlebrated  Siamese  embtmy  was  sent  to  Louis  XIV., 
through  the  influence  of  Constantine  Phaulcon  or 
Falcon,  a  Greek  adventurer,  who  hy  a  singuhir 
destiny,  had  become  dAtoJUom  or  foreign  minister  of 
Siam.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  coun- 
try was  conquered  by  the  Birman  prince  Alompra 
(see  BirwuBn  Empire^) ;  but  it  has  since  recovered 
its  independence,  ana,  during  the  reign  of  the  kte 
king  (1609 — 1824),  considerable  acquisitions  of 
territory  were  made. — See  Crawfurd*s  Journal  of  an 
EmboMM^to  Siam  and  CochvuChina  (London,  1628). 
SIAMESE  TWINS,  two  youths  bom  in  the 
kingdom  of  Siam,  with  bodies  singuhvly  united  by 
a  strong  band  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  sternum  of 
each,  were  carried  from  Siam,  April  1,  1829,  by 
captain  Coffin,  of  the  American  ship  Sachem,  and  ex- 
tensively exhibited  in  Europe  and  the  United  States 
during  that  and  the  three  subsequent  years.  **  The 
substance  by  which  they  are  connected,**  says  doc- 
tor Warren,  "is  a  mass  two  inches  long  at  its  upper 
edge,  and  about  five  at  the  lower.  Its  breadth, 
from  above  downwards,  may  be  four  inches,  and  its 
thickness,  in  a  horizontal  direction,  two  inches. 
Of  course  it  is  not  a  rounded  cord,  but  thicker  in 
the  perpendicular  than  in  the  horizontal  direction. 
At  its  lower  edge  is  perceived  a  single  umbilicus, 
through  which  passed  a  single  umbilical  cord  to 
nouriflJi  both  children  in  the  fetal  state.  Placing 
my  hand  on  this  substance,  which  I  will  denominate 
the  cord,  I  was  surprised  to  find  it  extremely  hard. 
On  further  examination,  this  hardness  was  found  to 
exist  at  the  upper  part  of  the  cord  only,  and  to  be 
prolonged  into  the  breast  of  each  boy.  Tracing  it 
upwards,  I  found  it  to  be  constituted  by  a  prolon- 
gation  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  of  the  sternum,  or 
extremity  of  the  breast  bone.  The  breadth  of 
this  cartilage  is  an  inch  and  a  half;  its  thickness 
may  be  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch.  The  cartila- 
ges proceeding  from  each  sternum  meet  at  an  angle, 
and  then  seem  to  be  connected  by  a  ligament, 
so  as  to  form  a  joint.  This  joint  has  a  motion  up- 
wards and  downwards,  and  also  a  lateral  motion, 
the  latter  opening  in  such  way  that  when  the  boys 
turn  in  either  direction,  the  edges  of  the  cartilage 
are  found  to  open  and  shut.  The  lower  fiice  of  this 
cartilage  is  concave,  and  under  it  is  felt  a  rounded 
eord,  which  maybe  the  renuuns  of  the  umbilical  cord. 
Besides  this  there  is  nothing  remarkable  felt  in  the 
connecting  substance.  I  could  distinguish  no  pul- 
sating vessel.  The  whole  of  this  cord  is  covered 
by  the  skin.  It  is  remarkably  strong,  and  has  no 
great  sensibility;  for  they  allow  themselves  to  be 
pulled  by  a  rope  fastened  to  it  without  exhibiting 
uneasiness.**  To  this  we  add,  from  the  report  of 
I?.  B.  Bolton,  esquire,  read  before  the  London  royal 
society,  April  1,  1630:  "Under  the  cartilage, 
while  they  stand  in  their  ordinary  posture,  are  large 
hernial  sacs  opening  into  each  abdomen,  and  into 
which,  on  coughing,  congenital  hemiae  are  forced, 
probably  in  each  boy,  formed  by  a  portion  of  the 
transverse  arch  of  the  colon.  Generally,  however, 
and  under  ordinary  circumstances,  these  hemiae  are 
not  apparent.  Whether  there  is  a  communication 
between  the  two  abdominal  cavities,  or  a  distinct 
peritoneal  sac  belonging  to  each  hernia,  is  by  no 
means  obvious.  When  these  herais  protrude,  their 
respective  contents  are  pushed  forwards  as  far  as 
the  middle  ^f  the  band.**  If  the  connecting  link  be 
touched  in  the  centre,  the  touch  is  equally  felt  by 
both ;  but,  at  half  an  inch  from  the  centre,  it  is  felt 
by  but  one.  These  two  young  persons,  Eng  and 
Chang  by  name,  are  natives  of  a  small  village,  called 


Maklong,  on  the  sea-coast  of  Siam.  They  were 
born  in  May,  1811,  of  Chinese  parents.  Their 
mother  observed  that  she  suffered  no  greater  incon- 
venience at  their  birth  than  at  that  of  her  former 
children,  as  they  were  very  small,  and  the  head  of 
one  was  presented  between  the  legs  of  the  other. 
Their  parents  were  of  the  poorer  dass,  and,  until 
the  youths  left  their  home,  they  were  engaged  in 
fishing,  manufacturing  cocoa^-nut  oil,  keeping  poul- 
try, &c.,  for  the  support  of  the  family.  They  are 
about  five  feet  two  inches  in  height,  are  well  made 
and  muscular.  They  have  been  known  to  carry  a 
person  weighing  280  pounds  a  hundred  feet.  They 
are  agile,  can  vnlV  or  run  with  swiftness,  and  can 
swim  well.  Their  intellectual  powers  are  acute: 
they  play  at  chess  and  draughts  remarkably  well. 
Their  feelings  are  warm  and  affectionate,  and  their 
conduct  amiable  and  well  regulated.  They  never 
enter  into  conversation  with  each  other  beyond  a 
simple  remark  made  by  one  to  the  other,  which 
seems  to  be  rationally  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that,  their  experience  being  all  in  common,  they 
have  nothing  to  communicate.  The  attempt  has 
frequently  been  made  to  engage  them  in  separate 
conversations  with  different  individuals,  but  always 
vrithout  success,  as  they  are  invariably  inclined  to 
direct  their  attention  to  the  same  thing  at  the  same 
time.  In  their  movements  perfect  equanimity  is 
observed,  the  one  always  concurring  with  the  other, 
so  that  they  appear  as  if  actuated  by  a  common 
mind.  In  their  employments  and  amusements,  they 
have  never  been  known  to  utter  an  angry  word 
towards  each  other.  Whatever  pleases  or  displeases 
one  has  the  same  effect  on  the  other.  They  feel 
hunger  and  thirst  at  the  same  time,  and  the  quantity 
of  food  taken  by  them  is  as  nearly  alike  as  possible. 
Both  feel  the  desire  to  sleep  simultaneously,  and 
they  always  awake  at  the  same  moment.  Upon  the 
possibility  of  separating  them  with  safety  there  is 
some  difference  of  opinion  among  medical  men. 
The  majority  believe  it  impossible. 

SIBERIA;  a  vast  country  of  the  north  of  Asia, 
with  the  Altai  and  Caucasus  mountains  on  the  south, 
and  the  Ural  mountains  on  the  west,  the  Pacific  on 
the  east,  and  the  frozen  ocean  on  the  north.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  desolate  regions  on  the  globe.  A 
great  portion  of  it  is  included  within  the  limits  of 
the  frozen  zone ;  and  even  the  southem  parts,  from 
their  physical  structure,  are  exposed  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  cold.  Its  situation  also  nearly  excludes  it 
from  communication  with  the  civilized  parts  of  the 
world.  The  rivers  generally  have  a  northern  di- 
rection, flowing  into  the  Frozen  ocean,  the  shores 
of  which  are  barred  by  almost  perpetual  ice.  Of 
the  rivers,  the  Oby,  Enisei  and  Lena  are  amongst 
the  largest  on  the  globe;  others  are  the  Irtisch, 
Angara,  Selinga,  &c.  The  Ural  mountains  on  the 
west,  and  the  Altaian  range  in  the  south,  form 
striking  features  of  Siberia.  Another  characteris- 
tic feature  consists  in  the  immense  steppes,  or 
elevated  plains,  covered  with  long  rank  grass  and 
aquatic  shrubs,  and  filled  with  saline  lakes.  The 
natural  productions  of  Siberia  are  gold,  silver, 
copper,  lead,  iron,  zinc,  arsenic,  sulphur,  plumba- 
go, &c.  In  the  northern  districts,  the  prevailing 
animal  is  the  rein-deer.  The  chief  fur  animals  are 
the  sable,  black  fox,  ermine,  martin,  &c.  The 
ferocious  animals  are  the  bear,  wolf,  lynx,  and  wild 
hog.  In  various  parts  of  Siberia  there  are  found 
remains  of  extinct  species  of  animals.  (See  Organic 
Bemains,)  The  mass  of  the  population  of  Siberia 
consists  of  the  native  tribes,  who  are  in  a  dc^ee 
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subjected  to  tbe  Russian  empire.  Some  of  the 
most  numerous  tribes  are  tbe  Bursts,  Yakoutes, 
Tunguses,  Samoeides  and  Monguls.  Tbe  prevail- 
ing religion  b  tbe  system  of  Buddba,  or  of  tbe 
Lamas.  Tbe  commerce  consists  cbiefly  of  two 
brancbes,  one  formed  by  tbe  exportation  of  metals 
and  furs,  tbe  otber  a  mere  transit  trade,  consisting 
in  an  overland  intercourse  carried  on  across  Siberia 
witb  tbe  Cbinese  empire.  Tbe  theatre  of  this  com- 
merce is  Kiacbta.  In  1825,  Siberia  was  divided 
into  tbe  four  governments  of  Tobolsk  (witb  tbe  pro- 
vince of  Omsk),  Tomsk,  Yeniseisk  and  Irkutsk, 
with  tbe  province  of  Jakutsk,  and  the  two  mari- 
time provinces  of  Okotsk  and  Kamtschatka.  Tbe 
population  of  tbe  country  is  about  2,000,000,  on 
a  superficial  extent  of  4,280,000  square  miles.  Si- 
beria was  attached  to  the  Russian  dominions  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the 
sovereigns  of  Russia  assumed  tbe  title  of  czar  of, 
Siberia,  which  they  still  retain.  The  importance  I 
of  this  region  did  not  escape  Peter  tbe  Great,  who 
introduced  manufactures,  and  settled  Russian  co- 
lonies in  it.  State  criminals  are  also  banished  to  I 
Siberia.  See  MartoinoflTs  Voyage  Pittoresque  de 
Moscou  aux  Frontierea  de  la  Chine  ( 1819),  and  Coch- 
rane*s  Pedestrian  Journey  through  Russia  (1827). 

SIBYL,  AND  SIBYLLINE  BOOKS.  Sibyl 
(derived  by  some  authorities  from  ri«f,  iEolic  for 
St«f,  God,  and  /3*x«,  for  A«vX«,  counsel)  signified, 
originally,  a  female  Inspired  or  counselled  ^y  God. 
Of  these  prophetic  virgins,  who  were  believed  to 
be  tbroivn  by  a  god  into  a  kind  of  transport  dr  in- 
sanity, in  which  they  were  able  to  unveil  futurity, 
ancient  writers  mention  ten,  among  whom  the  Sibyl 
of  Cums,  in  Campania,  was  the  most  celebrated. 
According  to  O.  Miiller,  the  oracle  of  tbe  Sibyls, 
and  the  worship  of  Apollo,  were  carried  to  Cumee 
from  the  Trojan  Ida.  The  Sibyl  of  Cums  is  said 
to  have  written  in  Greek  verses,  tbe  collection  of 
prophecies  famous  under  tbe  name  of  Sibylline  books, 
which,  according  to  some,  she  herself,  according  to 
others,  an  unknown  old  woman,  offered  to  Tarquin 
for  sale.  When  the  king,  on  account  of  tbe  high 
price  asked,  refused  to  buy  them,  the  old  woman 
threw  three  of  the  books  into  the  fire,  and,  on  a 
second  refusal,  three  more,  after  which  the  king, 
alarmed,  paid  for  the  three  remaining  tbe  price 
originally  asked  for  tbe  whole,  and  committed  them, 
aa  an  oracle,  to  be  consulted  on  important  political 
occasions,  to  the  keeping  of  two  men.  The  num- 
ber, at  a  later  period,  was  increased  to  ten,  and  by 
Sylla  to  fifteen.  About  that  time,  tbe  temple  of 
Jupiter,  where  tbe  Sibylline  books  were  preserved, 
was  burned  down,  witb  tbe  capitol.  After  tbe  re- 
building of  the  capitol,  tbe  senate,  in  677f  sent  de- 
legates to  all  the  Italian  and  Greek  cities,  especially 
to  Erytbrae,  in  order  to  collect  whatever  Sibylline 
verses  they  could  find ;  and,  after  the  rejection  of 
those  which  were  considered  spurious,  about  one 
thousand  of  them  Mrere  retained,  and  preserved  in 
the  new  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  Tbe  senate, 
at  different  times,  ordered  all  the  Sibylline  books 
which  could  be  found  in  private  hands  to  be  burned. 
Augustus  did  the  same,  and  destroyed  above  two 
thousand  such  books,  but  caused  the  genuine  Sibyl- 
line books  to  be  preserved  in  two  chests  of  gold 
under  tbe  pedestal  of  tbe  Apollo  Palatinus.  Yet 
the  belief  in  every  thing  which  went  by  tbe  name 
of  ft  Sibylline  prediction  was  so  strong  that,  in  772, 
Tiberius  caused  an  investigation  of  aU  such  prophe- 
tic verses  to  be  made,  and  received  some  of  them  as 
genuine;  whereupon,  in  785,  one  of  the  keepers 


of  the  sacred  volumes  proposed  the  admission  af 
another  book.  In  general,  tbe  Sibylline  books  re- 
mained longer  in  authority  with  the  Romans  than 
the  oracles  with  tbe  Greeks.  Though  tbey  were 
burned  a  second  time,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  yet  in 
the  time  of  Aurelian  (A.  D.  270),  sotne  senators 
were  in  favour  of  consulting  the  Sibylline  books, 
respecting  tbe  event  of  tbe  Marcomannic  war.  Yet 
they  were  then  so  corrupted,  that  Christians  could 
find  in  them  predictions  respecting  the  Messiah. 
This  collection  was  burned  under  Julian  (A.  D. 
363);  and  a  fourth  collection  was  burned  under 
Honorius  (395),  by  Stilicho ;  in  spite  of  which  a 
fifth  collection  was  believed  to  be  genuine.  When 
Belisarius,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  was 
besieged  in  Rome  by  the  Goths,  two  Sibylline 
verses  were  considered  as  predicting  that  the  siege 
would  last  but  five  months,  which,  however,  did 
not  agree  with  tbe  event.  It  may  be  easily  imagined 
that  the  Sibylline  books  can  have  retained  their 
authority  through  so  many  centuries  only  by  tbe 
greatest  vagueness,  admitting  of  any  interpretation, 
and  never  committing  themselves.  The  stiU-exist- 
ing  collection  of  Sibylline  verses,  most  complete  in 
the  edition  of  Gallsus  (Amsterdam,  1689),  is  of  t 
later  date,  and  is  not  considered  genuine.  These 
had  their  origin  in  the  second  century,  when  there 
were  persons  called  SibylUsts  in  the  Christian  com- 
munities, who  uttered  poetic  oracles,  and  wbof^e 
outpourings  were  collected,  and  also  called  Sibyl- 
line books,  on  which  Theoloririus  wrote  a  Latin 

essay See  Frederic  Bleek's  essay  on  their  origin 

and  composition,  in  Schleiennacber*s  Theolog,  ZtU- 
schrift,  vol.  i.,  no.  1 ;  and  Angelo  Maio,  in  the  pre- 
fiice  to  his  edition  of  a  Sibylline  Book  (Milan,  1817). 
SICARD,  RocH  Ambboise  Cucurron,  successor 
of  the  abbe  TEpee  at  tbe  Parisian  institution  for 
tbe  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  was  bom  Sep* 
t«mber  20,  1742,  at  Fousseret,  near  Toulouse,  and 
entered  into  holy  orders.  He  devoted  himself  to 
the  instruction  of  persons  bom  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
became,  in  1786,  director  of  a  school  established 
for  that  purpose  by  the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux, 
whence,  in  1789,  he  removed  to  Paris,  and  was 
chosen  successor  to  tbe  abbe  I'Epee,  in  whose 
system  he  made  some  important  improvements.  In 
1792,  he  was  arrested  in  the  midst  of  his  pupils,  by 
order  of  the  commune  of  Paris ;  and,  September  2, 
was  transferred  to  the  prison  of  the  abbey  of  St 
Germain,  where  he  narrowly  escaped  becoming  a 
victim  in  the  ensuing  massacres.  On  the  founda- 
tion of  the  normal  school,  in  1795,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  grammar;  and,  about  the  same  time, 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  institute.  He  then 
became  one  of  the  conductors  of  tbe  Annates  Catho- 
liques,  on  accoimt  of  which  he  was  included  by  tbe 
directory  in  the  number  of  the  journalists  sentenced 
to  be  exiled  to  Sinamari.  He  concealed  himself, 
and  thus  avoided  deportation ;  but  it  was  not  till 
after  the  overthrow  of  tbe  directory  that  he  was 
able  to  return  to  his  situation  at  the  school  of  in- 
struction for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Tbe  old  age  of 
Sicard  was  clouded  with  misfortunes  arising  from 
his  improvidence ;  but,  after  the  restoration,  he  was 
made  a  Icnight  of  the  legion  of  honour,  administra- 
tor  of  the  hospital  of  tbe  Quinze-Vingis,  kc.  His 
death  took  pUce  Mav  10,  1822.  Besides  otber 
works,  he  was  the  author  of  Elhnena  dk  Grammaire 
ghuraU  mpUquee  A  la  Langue  Prm^ise  (2  vols., 
8vo.) ;  dours  d* Instruction  d'un  Sourd-muet  de 
Naissance  (6vo.);  and  Thforie  des  Sigmea  pour 
tlnttrucHon  dea  Sourda^mueta  (2  vols.,  8vo.) 
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•  SICILIAN  VESPERS.     Charles  of  Anjou  bad 
established  himself,  through  the  favour  of  the  pope, 
in  possession  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  The  unfortunate 
Coniadin  had  perished  on  the  scaffold,  October  29, 
1268.     But  the  haughty  Charles  ruled  with  an  iron 
sceptre,  and  the  oppressed  people  applied  in  vain 
for  relief  to  the  pope.     Giovanni  di  Procida,  a 
nobleman  of  Salerno,  distinguished  for  his  talents 
and  accomplishments,  determined  to  deliver  Sicily 
from  her  sufferings.     He  had  stood  high  in  favour 
with  the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  and  kmg  Manfred; 
and  had  been  stripped  of  his  estates  by  Charles,  on 
account  of  his  attachment  to  the  Suabian  house. 
Meditating  revenge,  he  went  to  Arragon,  and  in- 
vited king  Peter,  whose   wife  Constantia  was  a 
daughter  of  Manfred,  to  undertake  the  conquest  of 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily.    Peter  was  disposed  to  em- 
brace his  proposals;  but  he  was  destitute  of  money 
and  men.     Prodda  promised  to  make  all  necessary 
provision.      He  accordingly  went  to  Sicily  in  dis- 
guise, and  found  the  public  feeling  favourable  to 
his  wishes.     He  then  hastened  to  Constantinople, 
represented  to  the  emperor  Palaeologus  the  danger 
which  threatened  him  from  Charles,  and  prevailed 
upon  him  to  promise  pecuniary  aid  to  Peter.     Pro- 
cida next  had  a  private  audience  of  the  pope,  and 
found  him  inclined  to  asust  in  effecting  the  humilia- 
tion of  Charles.      He  returned  to  Arragon  with 
this  account  of  his  success,  and  a  large  supply  of 
money ;  and  Peter  immediately  began  to  make  ex- 
tensive preparations  for  the  expedition,  under  pre- 
tence  of  an  attack  upon  the  Moors  in  Africa. 
Charles,  though  suspecting  the  truth,  neglected  to 
prepare  any  measures  of  resistance.      Meanwhile 
pope  Nicholas  III.,  upon  whom  Peter  chiefly  relied, 
died,  and  caution  became  doubly  necessary.      He 
therefore  embarked,  with  his  forces,  and  suled  for 
Africa,  to  keep  up  appearances  of  hostilities  against 
the  Moors,  while  he  expected  some  demonstrations 
of  a  rising  among  the  Sicilians.      March  SO,  1282,  i 
at  the  hour  of  vespers  on  Easter  Monday,  the  in-  ! 
habitants  of  Palermo  flew  to  arms,  and  fell  upon  the  I 
French,  who  were  all  massacred.      Women  and  , 
children  were  not  spared,  and  even  Sicilian  women  ; 
with  child  by  Frenchmen  were  murdered.      This  i 
massacre  is  called  the  Sicilian  Vespers.    The  other 
towns  of  Sicily,  at  first,  remained  quiet.     Before 
the  end  of  ApriU  Messina  followed  the  example  of 
Palermo,  and  the  French  were  either  murdered  or 
driven  from  the  city.     As  soon  as  Charles,  who 
was  at  Orvieto  with  the  pope,  received  information 
of  what  had  occurred,  he  hastened  to  Naples,  and 
set  his  forces  in  motion.     In  July,  he  appeared  be- 
fore Messina,  which  was  disposed   to  surrender. 
But  when  Charles  required  unconditional  submis- 
sion, the  Messinese  determined  to  resist  to  the  last 
drop  of  blood,  and  conducted  the  defence  with  the 
most  desperate  valour.      The  women  and  children 
exposed  themselves  fearlessly  to  death;   and  by 
this  universal  co-operation  of  all  classes,  the  efforts 
of  superior   numbers  were  baffled.      Thus  stood 
matters  when  Peter  of  Arragon  landed  at  Trapani, 
August  30,  with  10,000  foot-soldiers  and  800  men 
at  arms,  and  entered  Palermo,  where  he  was  hailed 
as  king  by  the  people.     Charies  still  besieged  Mes- 
sina ;  but  fearing  the  interruption  of  his  connexion 
with  Calabria,  he  raised  the  siege,  and  fled  in  haste 
across  the  stnuts,   leaving  behind    him  a  great 
quantity  of  military  stores.      On  the  passage,  he 
was  met  by  Peter's  brave  admiral  Ruggieri  di  Loria, 
who  took  twenty-nine  of  his  ships,  and  committed 
great  devastation  on  the  Neapolitan  shores.     Octo- 


ber 2,  Peter  entered  Messina,  and  was  received  with 
acclamations ;  whilst  the  pope  exconmiunicated  him 
and  the  Sicilians.  In  the  following  year,  Constantia 
appeared  in  Sicily  with  her  sons,  and  was  received 
as  the  rightful  possessor  of  the  island.  The  succes- 
sion was  settled  on  her  second  son,  James.  See 
Dehwiqne. 

SICILIES,  THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE  TWO. 
consisting  of  Naples  (Dominj  al  di  qua  del  Faro) 
and  Sicily  {Dominj  al  di  la  del  Faro).  In  the  most 
ancient  times  of  Rome  (see  Italy),  Lower  Italy  was 
inhabited  by  the  savage  Ausonians,  amongst  whom 
were  the  mountaineers  of  Lncania  and  Bruttii 
(Abruzzo),  including  the  Samnites.  The  country 
on  the  eastern  coast  was  called  Apulia  (Puglia^ ; 
and  the  small  peninsula  at  the  extremity  of  toe 
country,  Calabria.  In  Lower  Italy,  the  Greeks 
settled  chiefly  on  the  coasts;  hence  its  name. 
Magna  Grtecia.  The  dominion  of  Rome  over 
Lower  Italy  commenced  with  the  conquest  of 
Tarentum,  272  B.  C.  (See  Fabricius,  and  iyrAus 
//.)  After  the  iidl  of  the  Western  Roman  empire 
(A.  D.  476),  Lower  Italy  became  subject  to  the 
Ostrogoths.  About  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century, 
Naples  and  Sicily  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Greek 
emperors.  Both  countries  were  subject  to  one 
governor,  the  exarch  of  Ravenna,  who  conducted 
the  administration  by  means  of  dukes.  During  the 
contest  between  the  exarchs  and  Lombards,  there 
sprung  up,  in  the  ninth  century,  several  independent 
duchies,  such  as  Salerno,  Capua  and  Tarento.  The 
most  powerful  was  the  Lombard  duchy  of  Bene- 
vento.  Naples,  Amalfi  and  Gaeta  maintained  them- 
selves as  republics.  About  the  same  time,  the 
Saracens  invaded  Calabria,  from  Sicily.  They 
conquered  Bari,  and  contended  with  the  Greeks  for 
the  possession  of  Lower  Italy,  until  the  emperor 
Otho  I.  (967)  subjected  Benevento  to  the  German 
empire.  Germans,  Greeks  and  Arabs  now  struggled 
for  the  possession  of  this  beautiful  country.  This 
induced  some  warlike  adventurers,  Normans  from 
France,  in  the  eleventh  century,  to  lend  their  aid 
to  the  princes  in  Lower  Italy.  They  assisted  the 
Greek  duke  Sergius  against  prince  Pandorf,  of 
Capua,  and  were  rewarded  with  the  tract  of  land 
on  which  they  founded  the  town  of  Aversa.  More 
Normans  soon  followed.  In  1047,  the  twelve  sons 
of  Tancred  de  Hauteville,  a  count  in  Lower  Nor- 
mandy,  came  in  vrith  their  followers.  Among  these 
brothers,  Robert  Guiscard  was  the  boldest  and  most 
artful.  He  contrived  to  gain  over  the  peasants, 
and  formed  out  of  them  his  best  soldiers.  His  policy 
led  him  to  hold  Apulia,  which  he  had  conquered, 
as  a  papal  fief  (1053);  and  he  promised,  likewise, 
to  hold,  as  papal  fiefs,  such  tracts  as  should  after- 
wards be  subdued  by  the  Normans,  in  Calabria  and 
Sicily.  He  then  (1060)  took  the  title  of  duke  of 
ApuUa  and  Calabria.  His  youngest  brother,  count 
Roger,  conquered  Sicily  in  1072.  After  the  death 
of  count  Robert  and  his  sons,  he  united  in  his  own 
person  the  whole  power  of  the  house  of  Hauteville, 
and  received,  in  1098,  by  an  extraordinary  bull  of 
pope  Urban  II.,  for  himself  and  his  successors,  the 
supreme  spiritual  power  in  his  dominions  on  the 
island.  His  son  and  successor,  Roger  II.,  com- 
pleted, after  1101,  the  conquest  of  all  Lower  Italy 
by  subduing  Capua,  Amalfi  and  Naples,  at  that 
time  celebrated  commercial  republics.  He  then 
received,  in  1130,  from  pope  Anacletus  II.  by 
whom  he  was  solemnly  infeoffed,  the  title  of  king 
of  Apulia,  Calabria  and  Sicily.  The  same  year,  he 
united  all  the  countries  on  both  sides  of  the  straits 
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of  Meerfiui,  under  tlie  name  of  th€  kingdom  of  the 
J\oo  SieiKet,  This  rniicm  of  Naples  and  Sicily 
continued  150  yean.  Palermo  was  his  residence. 
Each  country  preserved  its  existing  laws.  In 
Naples,  however,  besides  the  ancient  Lomhard  laws, 
the  French  feudal  law  was  also  introduced.  To 
the  pope,  as  lord  paramount  of  Naples,  a  tribute 
was  paid  of  a  palfrey  and  a  bag  of  ducats.  When 
William,  grandson  of  Roger  IL,  died,  in  1189,  the 
race  of  Tancred  became  extinct.  The  German 
emperor,  Henry  VI.,  of  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen, 
now  dalmed  the  right  of  succession  to  the  throne 
of  Naples  and  Sidly,  as  belonging  to  his  wife, 
Constantia,  the  daughter  of  Roger  IL  The  Sicili- 
ans, however,  detested  the  German  dominion,  and 
elected  Tancred,  natural  son  of  Roger,  to  be  their 
king,  and,  after  his  early  death,  made  choice  of  his 
son,  William  III.,  a  minor.  Henry  VL  then  en- 
tered the  kingdom  a  second  time,  with  more  suc- 
cess than  during  the  lifetime  of  the  brave  Tancred, 
and,  by  horrid  cruelties,  maintained  possession  of  it. 
His  memory  was  held  in  abhorrence  by  the  Sicili- 
ans;  but  they,  nevertheless,  allowed  his  son  Fre- 
deric II.,  a  child  three  years  old,  to  succeed  him, 
in  1197.  During  the  reign  of  this  distinguished 
emperor,  Naples  was  made  the  capital.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  powerful  imperial  house  was  ^s- 
agreeable  to  the  popes,  and  pope  Urhan  IV.  granted 
the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  on  the  death  of 
Conrad  IV.  (1254),  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother 
of  Louis  IX.,  of  France,  who  caused  the  legitimate 
heir,  Conradin  of  Suabia  (1268),  to  be  beheaded. 
Sicily,  however,  freed  herself,  m  1282,  from  the 
oppressions  of  the  French  (see  Sicilian  Vespers), 
by  the  aid  of  king  Peter  III.,  of  Arragon,  whom 
Conradin  had  made  his  heir,  and  whose  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  Manfred,  natural  son  of  the  emperor 
Frederic  IL  Sicily  now  remained  separated  from 
Naples  for^I60  years.  She  acknowledged  Peter 
III.,  of  Arragon,  as  her  sovereign,  who  left  this 
kingdom  to  his  younger  son  James.  The  kings  of 
Arragon  withdrew  the  island  from  the  feudal  sway 
of  the  pope,  and  Sicily  was  united  to  the  Spanish 
monarchy  until  the  time  of  the  Spanish  war  of  suc- 
cession. In  Naples,  the  house  of  Anjou  maintained 
itself,  and  Charles  bound  himself  to  pay  an  annual 
tribute  to  the  pope  of  8000  ounces  of  gold,  and 
every  three  years  to  send  a  white  horse  to  Rome. 
His  great-grandson,  Charles  Robert,  king  of  Naples, 
was  made  king  of  Hungary  by  the  Hungarian  diet, 
in  1307.  After  the  death  of  king  Robert,  in  1343, 
under  the  reign  of  queen  Joanna  L,  his  grand- 
daughter, great  disturbances  arose  in  Naples;  for 
pope  Urban  VL  crowned  Charles  of  Durazzo,  of 
the  house  of  Anjou-Naples  in  Hungary,  as  king  of 
Naples.  He  caused  queen  Joanna  to  be  suffocated 
in  1382,  and  united  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and 
Naples;  but  in  the  year  1386,  he  was  assassinated 
In  Hungary.  His  son  Ladislaus  maintained  a  suc- 
cessful struggle  for  the  throne  of  Naples  with  Louis 
of  Anjou,  the  adopted  son  of  Joanna.  He  took 
possession  of  Rome,  and  was  on  the  point  of  unit- 
ing the  whole  of  Italy  into  one  kingdom,  when  he 
died,  in  1414.  Upon  this,  his  sister,  queen  Joanna 
II. ,  in  the  year  1420,  adopted  king  ^onso  V.,  of 
Arragon  and  Sicily,  who  drove  his  rival,  the  French 
prince  Louis  III.,  of  Anjou,  out  of  Naples  in  1458. 
Thus  aroM  the  jealousy  between  France  and  Spain, 
which,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
wrapt  the  whole  of  Italy  in  flames.  Alfonso  V. 
%ras  succeeded  in  Naples  by  his  natural  son  Ferdi- 
nand I.,  whose  grandson,  Ferdinand  IL,  was  at- 


tacked by  Charles  VIIL,  of  France,  the  ehampioii 
of  the  claims  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  and  whose 
second  son,  king  Frederic  IIL,  was  dethroned  by 
hb  cousin,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  king  of  Spain 
and   Sicily,  in  conjunction  with  Louis  XIL   of 
France.     The  conquerors  disagreed  respecting  the 
partition  of  Naples,  and  the  cunning  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  (see  Ferdinand  V.  of  Arragon,  and  Oo». 
aalvo)  managed  to  maintain  himself  in  the  sole 
possession  of  the  whole,  by  artifice  and  force, 
in  1504,      During  this  warfare  of  countries  and 
crowns,  which  had  been  carried  on  for  centuries 
almost  without  interruption,  the  constitution  of  the 
cities  had  been  developed,  and  the  kings  of  the 
house  of  Anjou  began  to  summon  delegates  from 
them  to  the  diet,  which  had  been  done  previously 
in  Sicily ;  but  the  feudal  system  continued,  and  the 
barons  were  constantly  increasing  their  privileges. 
They  even  acquired  the  right  of  fife  and  death  over 
their  vassals,  in  return  for  which  the  kings  hoped 
to  obtain  their  assistance  in  time  of  war.     Thus 
the  people  were  plunged  into  the  greatest  misery; 
and  at  no  time  have  the  Neapolitans  been  able  to 
withstand  foreign  arms.     The  aristocracy,  however, 
remained  the  same  under  every  sovereign,  and  the 
depraved  manners  of  the  court,  and  the  example  of 
such  licentious  princesses  as  the  two  Joannas,  cor- 
rupted  the  public  morals.     At  that  period  there 
were  feudal  estates,  which  limited  the  power  of  the 
kings.    But  in  the  two  centuries  after  the  peace 
with  France  in  1505,  during  whidi  the  kingdom  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  remained  a  part  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  the  diets  were  no  longer  convened  in 
Naples,  and  the  viceroys  consulted  merely  with  a 
committee  of  the  estates,  in  which  the  dty  of  Na- 
ples represented  the  whole  third  estate.     Thus  the 
regal  power  increased,  and  with  it  the  burden  of 
taxes.     The  rebellion  which  took  place  in  April, 
1647  (see  MateanieUo),  owing  to  the  arbitrary  mode 
of  raising  the  taxes,  might,  under  more  prudent 
management,  have  led  to  independence.     Still  more 
did  the  prosperity  of  the  country  decline  under  the 
oppression  of  the  nobility  and  the  power  of  the 
clergy.     No  law  limited  the  extension  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  church,  and  both  in  Naples  and  in 
Sicily,  two  thirds  of  the  hmded  property  gradually 
came  into  their  possession.     On  the  extinction  of 
the  Austro-Spanish  male  line,  in  1700,  Naples  and 
Sicily  fell  into  the  hands  of  Charles  V.,  of  Spain, 
who  governed  arbitrarily,  without  consulting  the 
chambere.     At  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  through  the 
influence  of  the  English,  who  were  jealous  of  their 
commerce,  Naples  and  Sicily  were  divided:   the 
former  fell  to  Austria,  the  latter  to  Savoy.     Ring 
Philip  V.  of  Spain  re-conquered  Sicily  in  1717,  at 
the  instigation  of  Alberoni,  but  was  forced  to  cede 
it  to  Austria  in  1720;  and  Savoy  received  Sardinia 
in  return  (see  iSardinian  Monarchy),  by   which 
means  the  Two  Sicilies  became  a  part  of  the  Aus- 
trian dominions;  however,  in  the  war  which  was 
occasioned  by  the  election  of  a  king  for  Poland,  in 
1733,  Spain  conquered  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  re- 
tained them  at  the  peace  of  Vienna  (1735),  for  the 
Infant  Don  Carlos.    In  1759,  when  he  ascended 
the  Spanish  throne,  under  the  name  of  Charles  III., 
he  conferred  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  on 
his  third  son,  Ferdinand,  and  decreed,  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  should  never  again  be  united  to  the 
Spanish  monarchy.     Ferdinand  reined  in  the  Two 
Sicilies  under  the  name  of  Ferdmand  IV.,  (see 
Ferdinand  /., — ^the  title  which  he  took  liter  hav- 
ing united  all  hia  statca  under  one  kingdom  of 
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tbe  Two  SieiUef,  12th  of  December,  1816).    July 
7,  1820,  he  ww  forced  to  establish  the  new  Spanish 
constitution,  in  consequence  of  an  insurrection 
which  originated  principally  amongst  the  army. 
He  therefore  conferred  the  regency  on  his  son ;  but 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  determined  at  Lay- 
bach,  January,  1621,  in  concurrence  with  king  Fer- 
dinand, to  occupy  the  country  with  an  Austrian 
army,  and  restore  the  old  system,  in  which  they 
succeeded.     (See  Acton^  BomaparU^  Mwat,  and 
Napies  and  Sicify,  Revolution  of.\     King  Ferdi- 
nand L  returned  from  Laybach  to  his  capital.  May 
15,  1821,  with  the  promise  of  giving  a  constitutional 
organisation  to  the  government.     May  26,  a  decree 
was  issued  respecting  the  new  constitution,  provid- 
ing that  the  government  should  be  conducted  by  a 
council  of  ministers  and  secretaries  of  state,  under 
the   presidency  of  the  king  or  tbe  crown-prince 
(duke  of  Calabria),  or  one  of  the  ministers;  that 
Sicily  should  be  governed  separately  from  Naples, 
by  a  distinct  council;  that  there  should  be  two 
state  councils  {eomnUte  di  Uato),  one  at  and  for 
Naples,  consisting  of  thirty  members,  the  other, 
consisting  of  eighteen  members,  at  Palermo,  for 
Sicily,  to  deliberate  on  the  laws  and  financial  mea- 
sures laid  before  them  by  tbe  coundL     The  ulti- 
mate decision,  however,  was  to  rest  entirely  with 
the  king,  who  was  to  appoint  the  president  and 
members  of  these  bodies  out  of  the  landholders  and 
principal  officers  of  the  state,  church,  law  and  army. 
These  congukt  di  ttato,  did  not,  however,  go  into 
operation  until  the  year  1827,  after  some  altera- 
tions, by  the  decree  of  14th  June,  1824,  which  pro- 
vided that  the  council  of  Naples  should  not  have 
more  than  sixteen  members,  and  that  of  Sicily  not 
more  than  eight.     In  matters  relating  to  both 
countries,  they  form  a  general  council.     Both  have 
their  seat  at  the  residence  of  the  king.     A  new 
system  of  education,  projected  by  the  clergy,  was 
introduced  by  the  committee  of  instruction,  to 
whom  was  likewise  intrusted  the  examination  of 
all  foreign  books.     The  Jesuits  were  re-estab- 
lished in   their  privileges,  and   received   houses 
and  money;  and  other  orders  were  restored,  as 
for  example,  the  Camaldulians,  in   1822.    Con- 
tinual arrests  and  trials  for  high  treason  kept  the 
people  in  a  state  of  irritation.     From  all  parts, 
search  was  made  for  the  adherents  a£  the  revolu- 
tion.    A  severe  law  against  secret  societies  had 
already  been  passed,  dd  October,  1822.     Notwith- 
standing, the  conspiracies  continued.    The  govern- 
ment, in  consequence  of  the  increasing  number  of 
prisoners,  prescribed  to  the  grand  criminal  courts  a 
new  mode  of  proceeding,  January,  1824.    During 
the  space  of  a  few  years,  this  was  the  fourth  time 
that  the  king  had  adopted  extraordinary  measures 
by  the  way  of  obviating  the  overcrowding  of  the 
prisons.     After  the  death  of  Ferdinand  I.,  January 
5,  1825,  his  eldest  son,  till  then  duke  of  Calabria, 
ascended  the  throne  as  Francis  I.     In  May  and 
June,  he  undertook  a  journey  to  Bfilan  and  Turin, 
by  the  way  of  Genoa,  and  effected  a  reduction  of 
the  Austrian  army  in  Naples.     On  his  return,  by 
the  decrees  of  18th  and  19th  August,  king  Francis 
permitted  all  the   Neapolitans,  who  had  quitted 
their  country  through  fear  of  political  persecutions, 
with  the  exception  of  those  who  were  capitally 
condemned,  to  return.    In  consequence  of  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  revenue,  amounting  to  ten  million 
ducats,  and  to  reduce  the  paper  currency,  the 
government  eontracted  two  loans,  in  1821,  with 
the  house  of  Rothschild  and  the  English  banker 


Goodhouse,  amounting  together  to  twenty  million 
ducats.  With  a  view  of  bringing  coin  into  the 
country,  the  minister  contracted  a  new  loan  in 
February,  1824,  with  the  English  house  of  Roth- 
schild, amounting  to  three  million  pounds  sterling. 
The  regular  troops  were  now  disbanded,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  part  which  they  had  taken  in  the 
revolution;  the  militia  was  also  dissolved,  and  a 
new  army  was  formed.  The  dissolution  of  the 
militia  gave  rise  to  numerous  bands  of  robbers,  for 
the  destruction  of  which,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Austrian  auxiliary  army  marched  through  the 
country  in  moveable  columns.  A  treaty  was  con- 
cluded at  Naples,  18th  October,  1821,  between  the 
emperor  of  Austria  and  the  king  of  Naples,  in  re- 
ference to  the  occupation  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  by  an  Austrian  auxiliary  and  pro- 
tecting army  of  55,500  men,  for  three  years.  The 
reduction  of  the  forces  therein  stipulated  was 
gradually  executed,  after  the  formation  of  the 
Neapolitan  army  was  sufficiently  advanced.  Seven- 
teen thousand  Anstrians  evacuated  the  kingdom  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  in  1823,  agreeably  to  the  treaty 
of  Naples  of  24th  April,  1823.  The  treaty  of  31st 
August,  1824,  fixed  the  number  of  auxiliary  Aus- 
trian  troops  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  at 
33,500  men,  to  remain  till  the  end  of  May,  1826; 
accordingly,  in  the  same  year,  1824, 5000  Austrians 
left-  the  langdom.  But  as  tbe  formation  of  the 
Neapolitan  army  advanced  but  slowly,  on  account 
of  the  aversion  of  the  Swiss  to  the  Neapolitan 
service,  it  was  concluded  in  Milan,  during  the 
presence  of  king  Francis  I.,  to  maintain  other 
troops  in  Naples  and  Sicily,  even  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  3 let  August,  1824.  A  reduc- 
tion, however,  of  the  auxiliary  forces  was  then 
determined  upon.  May  28,  1825,  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  Austrian  auxiliary  army  should  remain  at 
the  disposal  of  his  Sicilian  majesty,  until  the  end 
of  March,  1827;  but  it  might  be  reduced  to  15,000 
men,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  augmentations  of 
the  Sicilian  army,  as  low  as  12,000  men.  The 
troops,  retiring  by  degrees,  had  all  left  the  country 
in  1827.  In  the  island  of  Sicily,  confusion  and 
misery  of  every  kind  existed  in  a  far  greater  degree 
than  in  Naples.  The  deficiency  in  the  revenue 
rose  to  600,000  ounces,  and  the  public  debt  to 
1,000,000.  The  duty  on  flour  was,  therefore, 
doubled.  This  provoked  the  people  to  a  bloody 
resistance.  To  this  was  added  the  mischief  done 
by  large  bands  of  robbers.  But  the  Austrian 
general,  count  WaUmoden,  occupied  the  island 
with  12,000  Austrian  troops,  which  traversed  the 
country,  and  soon  restored  order.  About  16,000 
political  offenders  were  arrested.  A  conspiracy 
was  detected,  10th  January,  1822,  the  object^  of 
which  was  to  murder  the  governor  and  cardinal 
archbishop  Gravina,  and  to  compel  general  Wall- 
moden  to  sign  an  order  for  the  evacuation  of  the 
fortresses  of  the  country  by  the  Austrians.  After 
this,  the  Austrians  disarmed  the  country  people 
and  the  most  turbulent  citixens  of  Palermo. 
Twenty-eight  conspirators  were  arrested,  and  nine 
of  them  shot.  A  royal  ordinance  abolished  all 
guilds  and  corporations  of  tradesmen  and  artisans, 
as  dangerous  to  the  public  tranquillity.  Thus  some 
time  elapsed  before  the  regular  course  of  adminis- 
tration could  be  restored.  To  this  was  added  the 
stagnation  of  all  the  sources  of  public  prosperity, 
and  further  calamities.  February  23,  1823,  Pa- 
lermo experienced  a  dreadful  conflsgration,  and, 
Biarch  5th,  a  violent  earthquake;  Messina,  14t^ 
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May,  suffered  from  a  tremendous  flood.  Steam 
navigation  was  introduced,  in  1824,  between  Pa- 
lermo and  Naples ;  a  loan  of  a  million  diicats,  con- 
tracted with  Rothschild,  in  1824,  was  applied  to 
the  improvement  of  the  roads  in  Sicily.  Francis 
died  November  8, 1830 ;  his  son  Ferdinand  II.  suc- 
ceeded. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  contains,  at 
present,  42,100  square  miles,  and  7,414,717  inha* 
bitants.  The  kingdom  of  Naples  contains  31,630 
square  miles,  with  5,626,946  inhabitants.  (Re- 
specting the  island  of  Sicily,  see  the  next  article.) 
Naples  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  papal 
dominions,  east  by  the  Adriatic,  south  and  west  by 
the  Mediterranean.  Its  soil  is  prindpally  volcanic, 
and  is  covered  with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation. 
Fertile  valleys  descend  on  both  sides  of  the  Appen- 
nines  towards  the  sea.  Separate  from  these  lies 
Vesuvius,  3730  feet  high.  The  rivers  are  but  few, 
and  of  moderate  size.  The  volcanic  soil  is  often 
convulsed  by  earthquakes.  The  Monte  Nuovo, 
near  PuzzuoU,  arose  in  1538,  and  attained,  within 
forty-eight  hours,  to  the  height  of  21()0  feet. 
Through  the  grotto  of  Posilippo,  near  Naples,  you 
pass,  on  a  Uva  road,  to  the  Phlegraean  fields, 
whence  the 'ancient  poets  took  the  imagery  of  the 
war  of  the  giants,  and  of  the  infernal  regions. 
Here  the  pozzolana  earth  is  dug.  This  desert,  as 
well  as  the  extinct  volcano  of  Solfatara  and  lake 
Avemo,  is  bounded  by  blooming  vineyards,  with 
fruit-trees.  Here  you  behold  splendid  ruins  of 
ancient  edifices,  on  the  Jlfare  morto,  near  the  Ely- 
sian  fields.  In  the  charming  environs  of  the  capital 
lies  the  lake  of  Agnano,  a  sunken  volcano,  and  in 
its  neighbourhood  the  grotto  del  Cane,  (See 
Naples.)  The  climate  is  warm.  In  Abruzzo 
alone  the  winter  is  severe.  The  strawberry  ripens 
in  January.  The  summer  is  sultry,  and  brings 
with  it  the  debilitating  sirocco  wind  from  the 
south-east.  The  chief  productions  of  this  beautiful 
country,  which  is,  however,  not  even  yet  sufficiently 
cultivated,  are  excellent  wheat,  maize,  fruits  of 
various  kinds,  oil,  hemp,  and  flax,  cotton,  the  nuces 
AveUana  of  Pliny,  wines  (lachrvma  Chriatt),  capers, 
saffron,  &c  The  Neapolitan  horses,  the  breed  of 
swine,  in  Abruzzo,  the  silk,  wool,  bufialoes,  mules, 
poultry,  quails,  &c.,  are  celebrated.  Among  the 
noxious  animals  are  wolves,  tarantulas,  and  scor- 
pions. Important  articles  of  trade  are  furnished  by 
the  pozzolana  earth,  marine,  and  fossil  salt,  marble, 
iron,  brimstone,  jasper,  lava,  alabaster,  alum,  salt- 
petre,  &c.  There  is,  however,  a  deficiency  of 
wood,  so  that  in  some  places  buffiilo  dung  is  used 
as  fuel.  In  this  warm  country,  however,  the  date- 
palm,  the  Spanish  cane,  the  aloe,  and  Indian  fig, 
thrive.  The  Neapolitan  is  lively,  intelligent,  and 
good-natured,  but  impoverished  and  exasperated  by 
feudal  oppression ;  the  defective  administration  <^ 
justice  often  allows  excesses,  and  the  banditti  are 
not  vet  rooted  out.  The  Neapolitan  dialect  differs 
much  from  the  Italian  employed  in  literature.  In 
the  south,  near  Otranto,  you  will  meet  with  vil- 
lages inhabited  by  Arnauts  and  Greeks  (about 
40,000).  Manufiictures  are  more  flourishing  in 
Naples  than  in  Sicily.  Naples  contains  silk, 
woollen,  and  cotton  manufactories;  linen  is  woven, 
and  metal  ware  made,  besides  articles  of  marble 
and  precious  stones.  Mining  is  neglected.  The 
maritime  commerce  is  almost  confined  to  exports 
of  natural  productions.  The  inland  commerce  is 
obstructed  by  the  want  of  good  roads,  canals,  and 
navigable  rivers.     The  principal  commercial  towns 


are  Naples,  Palermo,  and  Alesdna.     The  people 
are  extremely  ignorant,  being  mostly  unable  to  remd 
and  write.      Among  the  better  class,  however, 
there  are  persons  of  distinguished  talents,  particu- 
larly among  the  Neapolitans.      Antiquities  are  a 
fiivourite  subject  of  study.     The  people  are  pas- 
sionate lovers  of  music.     Cicero,  Horace,  Ovid, 
Juvenal,  Statins,  Tasso,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Filan- 
gieri,  Galiani,  and  other  men  of  eminence  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  were  natives  of  Naples.     Sieily  is  the 
native  soil  of  pastoral  poetry.     There  are  univer- 
sities at  Naples,  Salerno,  Palermo,  and  Catania, 
and  academies  at  Naples  and  Palermo.     There  are 
schools  for  music,  and  cabinets  of  works  of  art  at 
Naples  (3fifseo  RorbonicOt  with  a  particular  gallery 
for  the  paintings  of  the  Neapolitan  school);  the 
Herculaneum  museum  at  Portici ;  a  cabinet  of  medals 
and  an  observatory  at  Palermo.     In  Naples,  there 
are  four  public  libraries  and  forty-five  printing, 
offices.     The  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
deserves  mention;  likewise  the  lunatic  hospital  at 
A  versa,  which  is  peculiarly  well  arranged.     The 
kingdom  of  Naples  (a/  di  qua  del  Faro)^  in  1617, 
was  divided  into  fifteen  provinces — Naples,  with 
the  volcanic  islands  Capri,  Procida,  and  Ischia; 
Abruzzo,  Ulteriore  L  and  II.,  with  Aquila,  Sul- 
mona,  fcc.;  Abruzzo  Citeriore;  Terra  di  Lavoro, 
with   Caserta,   Gaeta,   Arpino,  and  the   volcanic 
island  Ponza;  Prindpato  Citeriore,  with  Salerno, 
Amalfi,  and  Paestum;  Prindpato  Ulteriore;  Capi- 
tanata;  Molise;  Bari;  Otranto,  with  Lecce;  Basi- 
licata;  Calabria  Citeriore,  and  Ulteriore  I.  and  II., 
with  Reggio,  Sdglio  (where  the  rock  so  celebrated 
among  the  andents,  under  the  name  of  SafUa,  pro- 
jects into  the  straitj  and  Pizzo,  where  Murat  fell, 
and  which  the  king  called  the  mott  faithful  town, 
and  delared  free  of  taxes,  on  account  of  its  fidelity. 
The  united  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sidlies  forms,  ac- 
cording to  the  fundamental  law  of  12th  December, 
1816,  a  constitutional  monarchy,  hereditary  in  the 
male  and  female  line.     Agreeably  to  this   law, 
which,  however,  was  never  carried  into  effect,  the 
king  possesses  supreme  executive  power.     In  the 
absence  of  the  king,  a  governor  {luogotmenU  gene^ 
rale)  resides  in  Palermo,  as  viceroy  of  Sidly.     This 
was  the  crown-prince  until  1820.   All  pubUc  offices 
in  the  island  are  to  be  held  by  natives.   The  feudal 
system  is  now  abolished  in  Sidly.    It  was  earlier 
abolished  in  Naples.     It  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  July  7,  1820.    By 
the  concordate  conduded  with  the  pope  in  1818, 
the  bond  of  feudal  dependence  on  the  papal  see  was 
totally  broken,  and  the  papal  power  in  general 
limited.     Nevertheless,  the  Jesuits  were  re-estab- 
lished.   The  duchies  of  Pontecorvo  and  Benevento 
were  restored  to  the  papal  government.    The  clergy 
of  the  Two  Sidlies  (twenty-four  archbishops,  ninety- 
one  suffragan,  and  twenty-one  exempt  bishops,  3^-8 
abboU,  47,233  secular  priests,  25,399  monks,  26,€50 
nuns,  with  3700  parishes,  and  19,300  pious  insti- 
tutions,  in  the  kingdom  <k  Naples,  and  three  arch* 
bishops,  seven  bishops,  fifty-one  abbots  and  priors, 
and  70^-80,000  dergymen  of  all  kinds,  on  the 
island  of  Sicily^  are  in  possesdon  of  nearly  a  third 
of  the    landea  property.      The  inquidtioo  whs 
abolished  in   Sicily  in  1782.    In  no  country  are 
there  so  many  princes  (120),  dukes  (150),  mar- 
quisses  (170),  counts  and  barons,  as  in  Naples. 
However,  the  king  abolished  the  ^^lo^oiiifliisM 
(q.  V.)  in  Sidly  (1818),  which  threatened  to  brin^ 
the  whole  of  the  landed  property  into  a  few  bands, 
and  were  a  great  impediment  to  moral  improve- 
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ment.  The  great  abuses  in  tbe  judicial  administra- 
tion and  in  the  condition  of  the  prions  (particularly 
in  Sicily)  have  been  gradually  remedied.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  new  constitution  of  the  courts  of 
29th  May,  1818,  all  the  proprietary  and  local  juris- 
dictions have  been  done  away,  and  the  royal  courts 
of  justice  put  on  much  the  same  footing  as  those 
of  France.  This  system  was  extended  to  the 
island  of  Sicily,  by  the  decree  of  22d  December, 
1818,  and  a  supreme  court  of  justice  established 
there.  A  new  dvil  code  was  drawn  up  for  this 
island  in  1819.  The  revenue,  in  1820,  amounted 
to  about  twelve  and  a  half  million  dollars.  The 
new  land  force  amounts  to  30,000  men ;  the  naval 
force  comprises  three  ships  of  the  line,  five  frigates, 
four  corvettes,  and  a  number  of  gun-boats.  The 
standing  army  in  Sicily  is  said  not  to  exceed  8000 
men.  The  orders  of  knights  are,  that  of  St 
Januarius;  the  order  of  Constantine;  the  order  of 
St  Ferdinand,  and  of  merit;  and  the  order  S. 
Gior^o  delta  riumone. 

Among  the  latest  publications  respecting  this 
country  are  t9  be  noticed  the  work  of  the  Russian 
senator,  count  Orloff,  Memoires  historiqueSy  poli" 
tiques  et  Uteraires  ntr  le  Royaume  de  Naples  avec  des 
Notet  par  Amaury  Duval  (5  vols.,  Paris,  1819), 
and  the  CostUuzione  del  Regno  di  Sicilia,  stahilita 
dal  Parlamento  delV  Amio  1812  (Palermo,  1813,  2 
vols.);  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  from 
1800  to  1620  (Darmstadt,  1828),  taken  from  the 
memoirs  of  prince  Pignatelli  Strangoli,  and  other 
original  sources.  Count  Forbin's  Souvenirs  de  la 
Sieile  (Paris,  1823)  present  a  faithful  picture  of 
the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the  degeneracy  of  society 
in  Sicily.  Captain  William  H.  Smith's  Memoir 
Descriptive  of  the  Resources,  Inhabitants,  and 
Hydrography  of  Sicily  and  its  Islands,  &c.  (London, 
1824,  4to.),  accompanied  by  an  accurate  atlas  of 
charts,  is  a  work  of  much  observation.  Rich  in 
interesting  research  is  the  work  of  Blunt — Vestiges 
of  Ancient  Manners  and  Customs,  discoverable  in 
Modem  Italy  and  Sicily  (London,  1822) Re- 
specting the  noble  remains  of  antiquity  in  the 
churches  of  Messina,  Catania,  Palermo,  and  parti- 
cularly in  the  cathedral  of  Montereale,  see  Archi' 
tecture  Modeme  de  la  Sieile,  ou  Recueil  des  plus 
beaux  MonMmens,  mesures  et  dessines  par  J,  Hittorff 
et  Z.  Zanih  (Paris,  1827,  1st  livr.,  ful.) 

SICILY  (anciently  Trinacria  and  Sicilia);  the 
Inrgest,  most  fruitful,  and  most  populous  island  of 
the  Mediterranean,  lies  to  the  south  of  Italy,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  strait  or  faro*  of  Mes- 
sina, which,  in  the  narrowest  part,  is  only  two 
miles  wide.  The  surface  is  greatly  diversified  by 
iDOontains  and  valleys.  A  chain  of  mountains  ex- 
tends through  the  island  from  east  to  west;  but 
the  most  elevated  summit  is  the  famous  volcano, 
mount  ^tna.  The  climate  is  warm,  but  pleasant, 
the  winters  mild,  and  tbe  heat  of  summer  tem- 
pered by  sea  breezes.  Sicily  has  always  been 
celebrated  for  its  fertility,  and  is  well  watered 
by  a  great  number  of  streams  and  rivulets;  but 
the  state  of  cultivation  is  very  backward.  The 
principal  products  are  maize,  wheat,  other  kinds 
of  grain,  flax,  hemp,  vines,  saffron,  cotton,  silk, 
olives,  and  various  fruits.  The  exports  con- 
sist chiefly  of  silk,  com,  salt,  olive  oil,  sumac, 
wine  and  fruits.  The  manufactures,  consisting  of 
silk,  cotton,  linen,  and  some  woollens,  are  con&ied 
to  the  three  large  towns  of  Palermo,  Messina,  and 
Catania.  AccOiding  to  the  last  census,  Sicily  con- 
tains 1,767,771  inhabitants,  of  whom  300,000  are 


ecclesiastics,  or  persons  living  on  ecclesiastica]  re- 
venues. Tbere  are  in  the  island  1117  convents, 
containing  30,000  monks  and  30,000  nuns.  The 
nobility  of  this  small  population  consists  of  six 
dukes,  217  princes,  217  marquisses,  2000  barons, 
and  the  same  number  of  an  order  called  gentlemen. 
In  1817,  the  island  was  divided  into  seven  inten- 
dancies,  which  takes  the  names  of  their  chief  towns 
— Palermo,  Catania,  Messina,  Girgenti,  Siragosa 
(Syracuse),  Trapani,  and  Calatanisetta.  To  Sicily 
belong  the  groups  of  the  Lipari  (^olian)  islands 
on  the  north,  and  JEgades  on  the  west,  Pantellaria 
on  the  south,  &c.  Between  the  latter  island 
(which  is  twenty-one  leagues  from  the  coast)  and 
Sdacca,  in  Sicily,  a  volcanic  island,  about  one  mile 
in  circumference  and  150 — 160  feet  high,  rose  from 
the  sea,  in  the  summer  of  1831,  but  disappeared 
after  a  few  months,  and  again  appeared  in  the  spring 
of  1632.  Notwithstanding  the  natural  wealth  of 
the  island,  the  inhabitants  are  kept  in  a  state  of 
poverty  by  the  great  numbers  of  the  religious  and 
nobles  (who  possess  almost  all  the  land),  the  heavy 
duties  upon  commerce,  and  the  want  of  secure 
communication. 

Sicily  has  been,  from  ancient  times,  a  prize  of 
war.  The  original  inhabitants  appear  to  have  been 
Iberians  (Niebuhr,  Roman  History,  ch.  On  the 
Three  Islands);  but  the  conquests  and  colonies 
of  the  Greeks  rendered  the  Greek  language  preva- 
lent, and,  in  reality,  converted  Sicily  into  a  Greek 
island — a  character  which  it  retained  till  the  middle 
ages.  Tbe  Carthaginians  also  founded  colonies 
here.  The  island  was  divided  between  different 
republics,  among  which  Syracuse  was  the  wealthi- 
est and  most  powerful,  and  most  celebrated,  in  an- 
cient history,  for  its  princes  (Gelo,  Agathocles, 
Hiero),  its  wars,  and  the  high  degree  of  cultivation 
to  wluch  it  carried  the  arts  and  sciences. — See 
Gartner's  Views  of  the  Greek  Monuments  in  Sicily 
(Munich,  1819).  Next  to  Syracuse,  Messana, 
now  Messina,  and  Agrigentum  (Girgenti),  were 
most  fiunous  in  history.  In  the  middle  of  the 
third  century  B.  C,  the  Romans  became  masters 
of  Sicily,  and  remained  in  possession  of  it  until 
Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  conquered  it,  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  A.D.  Belisarius,  Jus- 
tinian's general,  drove  out  the  Vandals  (535) ;  and 
it  remained  in  tbe  hands  of  the  Greek  emperors 
nearly  three  centuries,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Saracens  (827).  The  Normans,  who  ruled  in 
Naples,  conquered  Sicily  in  1072,  and  received  it 
from  the  pope  as  a  papal  fief.  Roger,  a  powerful 
Norman  prince,  took  the  title  of  king  of  Sicily 
(1102),  and  united  tbe  island  with  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  under  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies.  (See  Sicilies,  The  Two.)  But  a 
dislike  always  prevailed  between  the  Sicilians  and 
tbe  Neapolitans;  whence  frequent  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  former  to  obtain  their,  independence. 
This  idea  was  encouraged  by  the  constitution  given 
them  by  the  British,  and  their  old  right  to  a  sepa- 
rate parliament.  This  was  the  root  of  the  furious 
outbreak  of  July  16—20,  1820,  in  Palermo.  (See 
Naples  and  Sicily,  Revolution  of,)  The  pastoral 
muse  has  never  abandoned  this  island;  and  the 
first  notes  of  Italian  poetry  were  heard  in  Sicily. 
(See  Italy,  division  Italian  Poetry.)  The  idyls  of 
the  Sicilian  poet  Giovanni  Meli,  published  by  tbe 
abbate  Scopa,  at  Paris,  1820,  unite  depth  of  feel- 
ing and  simplicity  with  uncommon  grace  and  sweet- 
ness;— ^for  the  recent  works  on  Sicily,  see  those 
mentioned  at  the  close  of  the  article  Sicilies,  Th^ 
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7\po,  and,  likewise,  Bigelow's  TVaveU  in  Sicify  and 
Malta  (Boston,  U.  8.  1831),  and  Sinumd's  TraveU 
in  Itahf  and  Sicify, 

SICKINGEN,  Francis  ton,  b  German  knight 
of  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  imperial  counsellor 
and  general,  one  of  the  noblest  characters  of  the 
disturbed  times  in  which  he  lived,  was  bom  in 
1461,  at  Sickingen.  From  early  youth,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  military  life.  The  protection  of 
the  oppressed  was  his  chief  occupation.  He  as- 
sisted many  a  creditor  in  procuring  what  was  due 
him  from  a  powerful  debtor.  He  was  the  enemy 
of  tyranny,  of  princes  and  priests.  Without  being 
a  scholar,  he  loved  science,  and  protected  men  of 
learning  (for  instance,  Reucblin,  whom  he  defended 
against  the  monks  of  Cologne) ;  and  in  his  castle, 
<^ed  Ebemburg,  many  persecuted  scholars  found 
a  safe  asylum.  He  was  a  fnend  of  the  reforma- 
tion, and  contributed  greatly  to  extend  it  in  the 
countries  which  bordered  on  the  Rhine.  At  last, 
he  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  Treves,  the  palatinate 
and  Hessia,  which  drew  upon  him  the  ban  of  the 
empire.  He  died  in  1523,  soon  after  the  surrender 
of  Landstuhl,  one  of  his  castles,  having  previously 
received  a  severe  injury  from  a  fall  during  a  sally. 

8ICY0N  (now  Basilicon,  a  village  with  about 
fifly  families) ;  one  of  the  oldest,  most  celebrated, 
and  handsomest  cities  of  ancient  Greece,  IfUig  not 
fiur  from  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  on  which  it  had  a 
port.  The  city  was  occupied  by  the  Dorians;  but 
the  Sicyonians  enjoyed  so  much  consideration,  that, 
with  the  Spartans,  they  acted  as  umpires  and  me- 
diators. They  were  not  less  distinguished  for 
their  superiority  in  the  arts  of  peace  than  the 
Spartans  for  their  military  fame.  Sicyon,  although 
powerful  by  sea,  was  seldom  engaged  in  wars;  but 
was  celebrated  for  its  schools  of  sculpture  and 
painting.  The  city,  with  its  environs,  formed  a 
small  state  (Sicyonia)  at  a  very  early  period;  and 
the  names  of  several  princes,  who  are  said  to  have 
reigned  there,  are  given.  At  the  time  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  Heraclida!,  it  formed  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Argos.  It  afterwards  became  a  demo- 
cracy, and  the  supreme  power  was  several  times 
usurped  by  individuals.  It  maintained  its  indepen- 
dence subsequently  to  the  period  of  the  Persian 
war,  but  suffered  much  from  the  civil  contests 
among  the  Greeks,  in  which  it  was  sometimes  in 
favour  of,  and  sometimes  in  opposition  to,  Athens. 
8icyon  was  induced,  by  the  influence  of  Aratus,  to 
join  the  Achean  league,  in  which  it  acted  an  im- 
portant part,  and  of  which  it  finally  shared  the 
fiite,  and  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Rome. 

SIDDONS,  Mrs,  daughter  of  Roger  Kemble, 
the  manager  of  an  itinerant  company  of  players, 
was  bom  at  Brecknock,  in  South  Wides,  m  1755. 
She  commenced  her  theatrical  career  as  a  singer, 
but  soon  relinquished  that  line,  and  attempted  tra- 
gedy. In  her  fifteenth  year,  she  conceived  a  pas- 
sion for  a  young  roan,  who  was  an  actor  of  all  work 
in  her  father's  company;  but  her  parents,  consider- 
ing her  too  young  to  form  a  connexion  with  him, 
placed  her,  as  lady's  maid,  with  a  lady  in  Warwick- 
shire. In  her  eighteenth  year,  however,  she  was 
married  to  Siddons,  with  their  consent;  and  the 
new-married  pair  entered  into  a  strolling  company. 
She  and  her  husband  played  at  Liverpool,  Birming- 
ham, and  other  places,  gaining  both  reputation  and 
profit.  The  theatricd  character  which  she  had  ac- 
quired induced  the  manager  of  Drury  lane  to  ofiTer 
her  an  engagement,  which  she  accepted.  It  was, 
however,  only  in  secondary  parts  that  she  appeared. 


Bui  in  a  diort  time  she  quitted  the  London  houdt, 
in  consequence  of  the  scurrilous  attacks  of  a  dis- 
appointed  editor  of  a  newspaper,  in  whose  eon- 
demned  after-piece  she  had  been  unlnekv  enough 
to  perform.  Bath  was  the  next  scene  of  her  ex- 
ertions; and,  while  there,  she  improved  rapidly, 
and  became  a  general  favourite.  The  dudiess  of 
Devonshire,  then  in  the  cenith  of  her  charms  and 
influence,  became  her  friend;  and,  through  the  in- 
tervention  of  that  accomplished  lady,  she  was  again 
engaged  at  Drory  huie.  The  re-appearance  of  Mm 
Siddons  in  London  took  place  on  the  10th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1762,  in  the  character  of  Isabella.  Her  suc- 
cess was  complete.  The  public  were  astoniabed 
by  her  powers.  She  was  acknowledged  to  be  the 
first  tragic  actress  of  the  English  stage,  and  tragedy 
became  fashionable.  The  manager  gave  her  an  ex- 
tra benefit,  and  increased  her  sahuy.  For  that 
benefit  she  came  forward  as  Belvidera,  and  at  once 
exalted  her  fame,  and  made  a  considerable  increase 
to  her  fortune.  Such  was  the  delight  whidi  she 
gave,  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar  subscribed  a 
hundred  guineas  as  a  present  to  her.  She  subse- 
quently visited  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  with  equal 
applause.  In  1784,  some  calumnies  circulated 
against  her,  with  respect  to  her  conduct  towards 
an  unhappy  sister,  occasioned  her  to  meet  with  an 
unkind  reception  from  a  London  audience,  and  af* 
fected  ber  so  much,  that  she  resolved  to  retire  from 
the  stage;  but  the  calumnies  were  speedily  refuted, 
and  her  resolution  was  given  up.  For  more  than 
twenty  years,  she  continued  to  astonish  and  enchant 
the  lovers  of  the  drama;  and  she  was  often  invited 
to  Buckingham  house  and  to  Windsor  to  read  playa 
to  their  majesties.  But  her  readings  there  were 
rather  productive  of  honour  than  ot  pcofit.  The 
fortune  which  she  had  accumulated  was,*'  however, 
large,  and  for  many  years  she  enjoyed  it  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  domestic  life.  It  was  not  only  as  an  actress 
that  Mrs  Siddons  displayed  talents.  She  had  con- 
siderable merit  as  a  sculptor,  in  which  capacity  she 
produced,  among  other  things,  a  medallion  of  her- 
self, a  bust  of  her  brother,  John  Philip  Kemble,  in 
the  character  of  Coriolanus,  a  study  of  Bratus  be- 
fore the  death  of  Caesar,  and  a  bust  of  president 
Adams.  The  synmietry  of  her  person  was  capti- 
vating. Her  face  was  peculiarly  happy,  having 
strength  of  features,  but  so  well  harmonized  when 
quiescent,  and  so  expressive  when  impassioned,  that 
most  people  thought  her  more  beautiful  than  she 
was.  So  great,  too,  was  the  flexibility  of  her 
countenance,  that  it  caught  the  instantaneous  tran- 
sitions of  passion  with  such  variety  and  effect,  as 
never  to  fatigue  the  eye.  Her  voice  was  plaintive, 
yet  capable  of  firmness  and  exertion.  Her  eye  was 
large ;  her  brow  capable  of  contracting  with  dis- 
dain or  dilating  with  sympathy  or  pity;  and  ber 
articulation  clear,  penetrating,  and  distinct.  So 
entirely  was  she  mistress  of  herself,  so  collected 
and  BO  determined  in  her  gestures,  tone  and  man- 
ner, that  she  seldom  erred,  like  other  actors,  be- 
cause she  doubted  her  own  powers  of  comprehen- 
sion: she  studied  her  author  attentively;  she  was 
sparing  in  action ;  though  her  acting  was  the  result 
of  the  most  refined  and  assiduous  attention,  no 
studied  trick  or  start  could  be  predicted ;  none  of 
those  arts  in  which  the  actress  b  seen,  and  not  the 
character,  could  be  found  in  Mrs  Siddons.  What 
was  still  more  delightful,  she  was  an  original;  she 
copied  no  one,  living  or  dead,  but  acted  from  nature 
and  herself.  Mrs  Siddons,  having  acquired  an  am- 
ple fortune,  took  her  leave  of  the  stage,  in  1812» 
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before  in  audience  which  melted  into  teara  on  the 
occBiioo.  She,  however,  performed,  in  1816,  for 
the  benefit  of  her  brother,  Blr  Charles  Kemble, 
and  a  £ew  nights  in  Edinburgh,  to  assist  her  daugh- 
ter-in-law. Her  greatest  characters  are  well  known 
to  have  been  Catharine,  in  Henry  VIIL,  and  lady 
Macbeth,  in  which  she  manifested  a  dignity  and 
sensUnlity  rarely  equalled.  She  died  June  8th, 
1831 See  Campbell's  Life  of  Mrs  Siddons, 

SIDEREAL  MAGNETISM,  with  the  believers 
in  animal  msgnetism,  denotes  the  beneficial  influ- 
ence of  the  stars  upon  patients. 

SIDEREAL  TIME.  A  sidereal  day  is  the 
time  during  which  the  whole  body  of  fixed  stars 
appears  to  revolve  round  the  earth.  It  is  found  by 
obrierving  two  successive  passages  of  the  same  star 
over  the  meridian.  The  time  from  one  passage  to 
the  other  consists  of  twenty-four  hours,  each  of 
sixty  minutes,  each  of  sixty  seconds,  &c.  Sidereal 
time  is  not  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  common  life 
(see  Solar  TYmc),  but  is  particularly  suitable  for 
astronomical  observations,  on  account  of  its  perfect 
uniformity.  Astronomers  have  sidereal  clocks. 
The  sidereal  day,  and  of  course  each  subdivision, 
is  shorter  than  the  solar  day,  because  the  sidereal 
day  is  determined  simply  by  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis,  and  is  completed  as  soon  as  this 
rotation  is  performed ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  solar 
day,  the  earth's  revolution  round  the  sun  is  also  to 
be  taken  into  the  account.  The  earth  advances  in 
its  orbit  nearly  a  degree  each  day ;  and  to  bring 
the  sun  to  any  particular  meridian,  it  has  to  make 
so  much  more  than  a  complete  rotation  on  its  axis 
as  will  counterbalance  its  advance  in  its  orbit. 
The  average  amount  of  this  daily  advance  is  59' 
8^'.  So  much,  therefore,  must  the  earth  turn  on 
its  axis  beyond  one  rotation  in  order  to  complete 
the  solar  day,  which  is  therefore  three  minutes 
fifty-six  seconds  longer  than  a  sidereal  day.  Hence 
the  mean  solar  day  is  twenty-four  hours  three  mi- 
nutes fifty-six  seconds  sidereal  time ;  or  the  sidereal 
day  is  twenty-three  hours  fifty-six  minutes  four 
seconds  mean  solar  time. — See  Laknde's  Abrege  d* 
Astnmomie  (Paris,   1795);   see,  also,  the  article 

SIDERISMUS  (from  iri)ii^«f,  iron);  the  name 
given  by  the  believers  in  aninuil  magnetism  to  the 
effects  produced  by  bringing  metals  and  other  inor- 
ganic bodies  into  a  magnetic  connexion  with  the 
human  body.  Hence  we  hear  of  sideric  bodies 
and  nderic  power.  The  former  are  inorganic 
bodies,  in  contradistinction  to  the  animated  Ix^es, 
which  produce  somnambulism. 

SIDEROGRAPHY;  the  art  of  engraving  on 
steel.  (See  Engraving.)  The  word  comes  from 
#<3«f  M,  iron. 

SIDNEY,  Algernon,  a  celebrated  English  re- 
publican and  martyr  to  liberty,  was  the  second  son 
of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  by  the  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Northumberland.  He  was  bom,  according 
to  some  accounts,  in  1617,  and  to  others,  in  1622, 
and  educated  under  the  inspection  of  his  fiither, 
whom  he  accompanied  in  his  embassies  to  Denmark 
and  France.  He  was  also  early  trained  to  a  mili- 
tary life,  and  served  with  some  distinction  under 
his  brother,  lord  Lisle,  during  the  Irish  rebellion.  In 
1643,  both  brothers  returned  to  England,  and  joined 
the  parliament.  In  1645,  Algernon  was  promoted 
by  Fairfax  to  the  colonelcy  of  a  regiment  of  horse, 
and,  after  being  present  in  several  actions,  was  in- 
trusted with  the  government  of  Chichester.  -  He 
vas  then  stationed  in  Ireland  (1646),  but  soon  after 


returned  to  England,  where  he  was  thanked  by 
parliament  for  his  services,  and  made  governor  of 
Dover.  When  the  high  court  of  justice  was  formed 
for  the  trial  of  the  king  (see  Charlea  /.),  he  was 
nominated  a  member,  but  was  neither  present  when 
sentence  was  pronounced,  nor  signed  the  warrant 
for  the  execution.  It  appean,  however,  that  he 
vindicated  that  measure,  which  has  led  to  a  suppo- 
sition that,  in  withholding  his  signature,  he  only 
yielded  to  the  influence  of  his  father.  A  politician 
so  inimical  to  the  encroachments  of  authority  ivas 
not  likely  to  acquiesce  in  a  usurpation ;  and  he 
warmly  opposed  the  designs  of  Cromwell.  During 
the  government  both  of  the  protector  and  his  son 
Richard,  he  lived  In  retirement  at  Penshurst,  where 
he  is  supposed  to  have  composed  his  celebrated 
Discourses  on  Government.  When  the  return  of 
the  long  parliament  gave  expectations  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  repubUc,  he  assumed  a  public  charac- 
ter, and  was  nominated  one  of  the  council  of  state. 
He  was  soon  after  appointed  a  commissioner  to 
mediate  a  peace  between  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
and  while  engaged  in  this  embassy,  the  restoration 
took  place.  Conscious  of  the  offence  he  had  given 
the  royal  party,  he  refused  to  return,  and  remained 
an  exile  for  seventeen  years ;  and,  although  occa- 
sionally assisted  by  his  fiunily,  he  found  it  difficult 
to  support  himself  in  conformity  to  his  birth  and 
rank.  At  length,  in  1677,  the  influence  of  his 
father  obtained  leave  for  him  to  return,  with  a 
pardon  for  all  offences.  At  the  time  of  his  return^ 
parliament  was  urging  the  king  to  a  war  with 
France ;  and  it  was  feared  by  the  opposition  that 
Charles  II.  would  agree  to  it  until  he  obtained  the 
supplies,  and  would  then  squander  them  on  his 
pleasures,  or  devote  them  to  arbitrary  purposes. 
The  English  patriots  were  therefore  opposed  to 
this  war,  aiid  some  of  the  leaden  intrigued  with 
the  French  ambassador,  Barillon,  to  defeat  the 
measure.  (See  Russel,  Lord  WiUiam.)  It  even 
appeara,  according  to  the  Barillon  papers,  as  given 
by  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  that  the  name  of  Sidney 
was  among  those  who  received  pecuniarv  aid  from 
France.  The  testimony  thus  afforded  against  a 
man  of  high  character,  and  whose  sacrifices  to  prin- 
ciple were  notorious,  has  led  to  the  suspicion  of 
fabrication  and  interpolation.  The  deaUi  of  Ida 
father,  soon  after  his  return,  led  him  openly  to  join 
in  the  opposition,  and  he  consorted  much  with  the 
duke  of  Monmouth  and  others  who  held  views 
kindred  or  similar  to  his  own.  In  the  Rye-house 
plot  he  is  named  as  one  of  a  council  of  six,  who 
were  to  organize  an  insurrection  in  conjunction  with 
the  Scottish  malcontents.  It  was,  however,  for 
his  supposed  share  in  the  subordinate  conspiracy  for 
assassinating  the  king,  that  he  was  arrested,  with 
lord  William  Russel  and  others.  After  the  sacrifice 
of  the  latter,  he  was  tried,  as  the  next  most  obnoxi- 
ous person,  for  high  treason,  before  the  hardened 
tool,  chief-justice  Jeffreys,  November  21,  1683. 
There  was  no  direct  evidence  against  him,  except 
that  of  the  disgrace  to  nobility,  lord  Howard,  while 
the  law  for  high  treason  required  two  witnesses. 
To  help  this  defect,  the  attorney-general  had  re- 
course to  the  expedient  of  producing  passages  from 
some  discourses  on  government,  found  in  manuscript 
in  his  closet,  which  maintained  the  lawfulness  of 
resisting  tyrants,  and  the  preference  of  a  free  to  an 
arbitrary  government.  Although  there  was  no 
proof  that  these  papers  were  in  his  own  hand-writ- 
ing, in  defiance  both  of  Uw  and  common  sense,  they 
were  deemed  equivalent  to  a  second  witness;  and. 
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in  spite  of  his  spirited  defence,  he  was  declared 
guilty.  After  his  conviction,  he  sent,  by  bis  rela- 
tion, the  marquis  of  Halifax,  a  paper  to  be.  laid  be- 
fore the  king,  requesting  his  review  of  the  whole 
matter ;  but  it  served  only  to  delay  his  execution 
about  a  week.  Hume  acknowledges  the  illegality 
of  his  condemnation,  for  which  he  observes,  "  the 
jury  were  very  blamable,'*  but  remarks,  that  an  in- 
terference  by  the  king  might  be  regarded  as  an  act 
'*  of  heroic  generosity,  but  could  never  be  deemed 
an  indispensable  duty."  Sidney  was  executed  on 
Tower  hill,  December  7,  1678,  when  he  delivered 
the  sheriff  a  paper,  alleging  the  injustice  of  his  con- 
demnation, and  concluding  with  a  prayer  for  **  the 
good  old  cause."  He  suffered  with  idl  the  firmness 
and  constancy  belonging  to  his  character.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  revolution  was  to  reverse  his 
attainder;  and  the  name  of  Algernon  Sidney  has 
since  been  held  in  great  honour  by  the  majority  of 
those  who  maintain  the  fundamental  principles  of 
free  government.  Burnet  speaks  of  him  as  of  ex- 
traordinanr  courage,  steady,  even  to  obstina(;y,  im- 
patient of  contradiction,  and  a  decided  enemy  to 
monarchy  and  church  government.  His  Discourses 
on  Government  were  first  printed  in  1688,  and  re- 
printed in  1704  and  1751  in  folio,  and  in  1772  in 
quarto,  at  the  expense  of  Thomas  Hollis,  esquire, 
with  the  trial  letters  prefixed.  They  contain  much 
historical  information,  and  are  composed  with  clear- 
ness, acuteness  and  force. 

SIDNEY,  Sui  Philip,  an  ingenious  writer  and 
accomplished  statesman  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  of 
Penshurst,  in  Kent,  where  he  was  bom  November 
29, 1554.  After  studying  at  Christ-church,  Oxford, 
and  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  he  set  off  on  his 
travels,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  visited  France, 
Hungary  and  Italy,  and,  returning  through  Germany 
and  Flanders,  arrived  in  England  in  1575.  He  be- 
came  a  favourite  with  the  queen,  who,  in  1576, 
sent  him  on  an  embassy  to  Germany.  Having  had 
a  quarrel  with  the  earl  of  Oxford,  in  consequence 
of  a  dispute  at  a  tournament,  her  majesty  interposed 
her  authority  to  prevent  a  duel  from  taking  place. 
Sidney,  displeased  at  the  issue  of  the  affair,  retired 
to  Wilton,  in  Wiltshire,  1580,  and  amused  himself 
with  the  composition  of  a  pastoral  romance,  which, 
in  compliment  to  his  sister,  was  entitled  the  Coun- 
tess of  Pembroke's  Arcadia.  In  1581,  he  again  ap- 
peared  at  court,  where  he  distinguished  himself  in 
the  jousts  and  tournaments  celebrated  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  duke  of  Anjou ;  and  on  the  re- 
turn of  that  prince  to  the  continent,  he  accompanied 
him  to  Antwerp.  The  prince  palatine  being  in- 
vested  with  the  order  of  the  garter  iu  1583,  Mr 
Sidney  was  appointed  his  proxy,  when  he  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  1585,  he  projected, 
in  concert  with  Sir  Francis  Drake,  an  expedition 
against  the  Spaniards  in  America ;  and  he  had  gone 
to  Plymouth  to  embark  on  the  undertaking,  when 
an  express  mandate  from  the  queen  recalled  him  to 
court.  Her  influence  also  was  exerted  to  prevent 
him  from  being  elected  king  of  Poland ;  '*  refusing," 
as  Camden  says,  "  to  further  his  advancement,  out 
of  fear  that  she  should  lose  the  jewel  of  her  times." 
He  was  subsequently  appointed  governor  of  Flush- 
ing, and  general  of  the  cavalry  under  his  uncle, 
Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester,  who  commanded  the 
forces  sent  to  assist  the  Dutch  against  the  Spani- 
ards. September  22,  1586,  being  at  the  head  of  a 
detachment  of  the  English  troops,  he  fell  in  with  a 
convoy  of  the  enemy  marching  towards  Zuthcn. 


An  engagement  took  place,  in  which  his  party 

gained  the  victory,  dearly  purchased  with  the  life 

of  their  commander,  who  received  a  shot  in  bis 

thigh,  which  shattered  the  bone.      He  was  carried 

to  Amheim,  where  he  expired,  October  17.      His 

works,  besides  the  Arcadia,  consist  of  the  Defence 

of  Poesy;  Astrophel  and  Stella;  a  collection,  en-> 

j  titled  Songs  and  Sonnets;  and  other  poetical  pieces. 

j  The  Defence  was  republished  in  1752  (12mo.),and 

in  1831  (Boston) ;  and  a  complete  edition  of  his 

works  appeared  in  three  volumes,  8vo.  (London, 

1725).      His  Miscellaneous  Works,  with  a  life  by 

W.  Gray  (one  volume,  8vo.),  appeared  at  Oxford 

(1829).      The  work  by  which  Sir  Philip  Sidney  is 

'  principally  known  is  has  Arcadia,  which  is  one  of 

j  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  grave  or  heroic  ro- 

1  mance.  It  is  a  mixture  of  prose  and  verse,  the  latter 

^  exhibiting  various  attempts  to  naturalize  the  mea- 

I  sures  of  Roman  poetry See  the  Life  of  Sidmey  by 

'  Sir  Fulk  GreviUe,  and  Zouch's  Memoirs  of  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  Sir  P.  Sidney  (1808). 
SIDON.     See  Phanicia. 
SIEBENBURGEN.     See  Tran^lvania. 
SIEBENGEBIRGE  (German,  Seven  Monniains); 
a  group  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  near  the 
town  of  Kbnigswinter,  not  &r  from  Boim,  consist- 
ing of  basalt,  granite,   porphyry  and  sandstone. 
Seven  mountains  tower  above  the  rest  of  the  group, 
of  which  the  Drachenfels,  close  to  the  Rhine,  and 
presenting  a  splendid  view  from  the  river,  is  the 
most  beautiful,  and  the  Lowenberg,  1896  feet  high, 
the  highest.     All  of  them  contain  ruins  of  ancient 
castles. 

SIEGE.  The  taking  of  a  fortified  place  may  be 
attempted,  1.  by  surprise  (coup  de  maw),  in  case 
the  defenders  should  bie  off  their  guard,  or  treachery 
should  eiuble  the  assaihints  to  enter  the  fortress  by 
means  of  secret  or  unguarded  passages ;  2.  by  a 
sudden  onset  (une  affaire  hrusquie),  usually  con- 
nected  with  an  assault  and  scaling  of  the  walls 
{escalade')^  if  the  place  should  not  be  strongly  gar- 
risoned,  or  not  in  a  proper  state  of  defence — or  if 
the  assailants  have  no  time  to  lose,  or  are  possessed 
of  strength  and  means  sufficient  for  carrying  their 
point  (of  late  years,  this  method  of  attack  has  been 
strongly  recommended,  especiallv  if  it  can  be  se- 
conded by  an  efficacious  and  sldlnil  use  of  artillery); 
3.  by  blockade  out  of  gun-shot  (see  Blockade)  ;  4. 
by  a  siege,  properly  so  called.  The  fortress  is  first 
blockaded,  so  as  to  cut  off  all  intercourse  fitMB 
without ;  it  is  then  important  to  examine  the  nature 
of  the  fortification,  to  discover  the  strength  of  the 
garrison,  as  well  as  the  means  of  defence,  and,  if 
possible,  the  weakest  parts  of  the  place,  in  order  to 
mark  out  a  proper  plan  of  attack :  after  this,  the 
cannon,  together  with  the  necessary  ammunition 
and  implements  for  the  pioneers,  are  brought  for- 
ward; and  the  other  requisites  (fittdnes,  gabions, 
&c.)  are  prepared  and  kept  in  readiness.  The  en- 
gineer who  directs  the  operations  must  accurately 
calculate  his  time,  the  resistance  to  be  expected, 
as  well  as  the  means  at  his  disposal,  and  form  his 
plan  of  attack  accordingly.  If  any  detached  works 
are  situated  before  the  fortress,  their  capture  be- 
comes necessary  to  adroit  the  opening  of  the  trenches, 
at  the  distance  of  500 — 900  paces  from  the  covered 
way.  After  they  are  properly  marked  out  {tractes), 
several  columns  of  pioneers,  furnished  with  &sdnes 
and  instruments  for  digging,  and  defended  by  regular 
troops,  advance  (commonly  by  night)  towards  the 
fortress  as  fiir  as  the  spot  designated  for  the  trenrhes 
and  there  immediately  engage  in  opening  a  trench. 
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^■ch  labourer  places  his  fascine  before  bim,  throws 
the  ground  over  it,  and  thus  a  kind  of  breastwork 
is  formed,  constituting  the  first  parallel,  where  the 
forces  directed  against  the  fortress  may  be  collected. 
The  besieged,  by  sallies  and  counter  operations  of 
every  kind,  strive  to  drive  off  the  labourers  and  to 
destroy  their  work,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
besiegers  make  efforts  to  establish  themselves  more 
and  more  securely,  to  raise  batteries,  and  then,  by 
means  of  trenches,  dug  for  this  purpose,  and  new 
parallels,  which  more  and  more  closely  encircle  the 
fort-ress,  to  approach  the  moat,  while  the  artillery 
is  kept  constantly  playing  from  the  batteries  on  the 
garrison  as  well  as  the  works  and  guns  of  the  be- 
sieged. With  this  the  bombardment  from  the 
mortar-batteries  is  usually  combined  (see  Battery), 
for  the  purpose  of  dislodging  the  garrison  from 
their  works,  of  dismantling  the  works  themselves, 
and  of  destroying  buildings,  magazines,  &c.  From 
the  last  parallel,  which  approaches  very  near  the 
raoat  of  the  fortress,  the  besiegers  prepare  to  cross 
the  moat,  and  endeavour  to  make  bresiches.  Here 
likewise  mining  operations  (see  Mine)  are  carried 
on,  whenever  they  are  found  advisable.  The  moat 
is  crossed  in  saps,  or  covered  passages  of  a  similar 
kind,  and,  should  it  be  filled  with  water,  on  rafts, 
bridges,  &C.  When  at  last  the  breaches  are  practi- 
cable, the  works  of  the  strong-hold  as  much  as  pos- 
sible demolished,  the  garrison  and  their  artillery 
impaired,  then  follows  the  storming  or  scaling  of 
the  walls. — To  raise  the  tiege  of  a  fortress,  is  to 
compel  the  enemy  to  retire  from  the  place.  They 
may  be  forced  to  this  by  inundations,  if  the  situa- 
tion of  the  place  admits  of  them ;  by  want  of  pro- 
visions, if  the  surrounding  country  has  been  deso- 
lated, or  the  convoys  intended  for  them  be  captured; 
or,  finally,  by  assault.  If  it  is  impossible  to  drive 
away  the  enemy,  a  temporary  interruption  of  the 
siege  is  attempted,  in  order  to  introduce  provisions 
or  fresh  troops  into  the  fortress.  This  is  generally 
done  by  a  sudden  attack  on  the  lines  of  the  besiegers, 
and  forcing  a  way  through  them,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  besieged. 

SIENITE;  one  of  the  primitive  rocks,  differing 
from  granite  chiefly  in  the  substitution  of  honiblende 
for  mica ;  but  feldspar  forms  its  most  abundant  in- 
gredient, and  is  often  red.  When  the  quartz  and 
hornblende  are  fine-grained,  and  the  feldspar  in  dis- 
tinctly imbedded  crystals  of  considerable  dimensions, 
the  rock  is  called  parphyritic  nenite^  or  nenite'poT' 
phfry.  Sienite  is  sometimes  unstratified,  though 
more  commonly  manifesting  a  tendency  to  the  co- 
lunmar  structure.  It  embraces  no  foreign  beds. 
It  occurs  in  unconformable  and  overlying  stratifica- 
tion, over  granite,  gneiss,  mica- slate  and  elay-slate. 
It  is  equally  prolific  in  metals  as  porphyry.  In  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  it  affords  much  copper.  Many  of 
the  important  silver  and  gold  mines  in  Hungary  are 
situated  in  sienite.  In  tiie  forest  of  Thuringia,  it 
affords  iron.  It  abounds  in  Upper  Egypt,  at  the 
city  of  Syene,  in  the  Thebaid,  at  the  cataracts  of 
the  Nile,  whence  it  derives  its  name.  The  Romans 
brought  it  thence  to  Rome,  for  architentoral  pur- 
poses and  for  statuary. 

SIENNA,  oa  SIENA;  an  ancient  dty  of  Tus- 
cany, the  capital  of  the  province  of  Sienna.  Being 
built  on  three  eminences,  the  streets  are  extremely 
uneven,  winding,  and  narrow,  so  that  the  chief  part 
of  the  town  is  impassable  for  carriages.  The  only 
handsome  public  square  is  that  in  which  is  the 
town-house,  and  which  contains  a  beautiful  foun- 
tain.     The  esplanade  is  a  fine  shady  avenue  leading 


to  the  citadel,  the  ramparts  of  which,  planted  with 
trees,  and  laid  out  in  the  form  of  terraces,  afford 
several  interesting  points  of  view.  The  cathedral 
of  Sienna  is  a  magnificent  marble  structure  in  the 
Gothic  style,  built  in  the  thirteenth  century,  by 
Giovanni  Pisani,  and  accounted  inferior  to  none  in 
Italy,  except  St  Peter's  at  Rome.  The  town-house 
is  a  large  building,  also  in  the  Gothic  style,  and 
surrounded  with  porticoes.  Adjoining  is  the 
theatre,  rebuilt  since  1750.  There  are  in  Sienna 
several  family  mansions,  or  palaces,  but  none  of 
remarkable  architecture.  The  manufactures  of 
Sienna  comprise  woollen,  leather,  paper,  and  hats, 
but  all  on  a  small  scale.  This  town  is  the  seat  of 
a  university.  Sieima  lays  claim  to  great  antiquity, 
but  it  was  long  a  petty  place.  Its  prosperity  was 
greatest  during  the  middle  ages,  when  it  enjoyed 
an  extensive  commerce,  and  is  said  to  have  had  a 
population  of  150,000.  It  long  maintained  itself 
as  an  independent  republic;  but,  intestine  divisions 
favouring  the  designs  of  foreign  powers,  it  became 
successively  subject  to  French  and  Spanish  invaders. 
Popuktion,  24,000;  Ion.  11°  10'  15'  E.;  lat.  43° 
22'  N. 

SIERRA  (Spanish),  SERRA  (Portuguese);  a 
chain  of  mountains. 

SIERRA  LEONE;  a  country  of  Western 
Africa,  on  the  Atlantic,  distinguished  for  the 
colony  formed  there  by  the  British  nation,  rather 
from  motives  of  philanthropy  than  from  those  of 
commercial  advantage.  It  is  traversed  by  a  con- 
siderable river,  called  the  Mitomba  or  Sierra  Leone. 
The  name  is  derived  from  a  ridge  of  mountains, 
which  rises  near  the  southern  bank  of  the  river. 
This  country  equals,  in  fertility  and  populousness, 
any  other  in  this  part  of  Africa.  It  consists 
generally  of  one  vast,  almost  impenetrable  forest, 
only  particular  spots  of  which  have  been  cleared 
and  cultivated.  Rice  is  raised  wherever  the  ground 
is  sufficiently  watered  for  its  production,  and  forms 
the  constant  food  of  the  rich ;  but  the  poor  content 
themselves  with  millet,  yams,  and  plantains.  There 
is  great  abundance  of  the  most  delicate  fruits. 
Elephants'  teeth  and  civet  are  brought  to  the 
coast.  The  woods  and  mountains  are  infested 
with  wild  animals,  particularly  lions,  from  the  mul- 
titude of  which  the  country  appears  to  have  derived 
its  name.  There  are  swarms  of  insects,  flies,  mos- 
quitoes, and  particularly  ants,  the  white  species  of 
which  commit  extraordinary  devastation.  The 
serpent  species  are  also  very  numerous.  The 
rivers,  besides  yielding  an  ample  supply  of  fish  for 
food,  contain  large  alligators,  and  the  manata  or 
sea-cow.  The  natives  of  this  country  are  not  of 
so  deep  black  a  complexion  as  those  of  cape  Verd, 
nor  have  they  the  flat  nose  of  the  negro  race  to 
such  a  degree.  The  character  of  the  different 
tribes  varies  greatly. 

The  Portuguese  were  the  first  who  discovered 
and  formed  settlements  on  the  river  Sierra  Leone. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
British  began  to  turn  their  views  towards  Sierra 
Leone,  with  a  view  to  colonization,  for  the  more 
effectual  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  by  raising  up 
an,  African  colony,  whither  the  slaves  might  be 
sent  as  freemen.  Lord  Mansfield  having  decided, 
in  1772,  that  a  slave  who  sets  foot  in  Britain 
becomes  free,  a  number  of  blacks  in  England  left 
their  masters,  and  were  wandering  about  in  a 
desolate  condition.  Granville  Sharp  formed  the 
plan  of  transporting  them  to  Africa;  and,  the  aid 
of  the  government  having  been  obtained,  they 
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were  landed  (1787)  upon  a  dittriet  pnrchafled  from 
the  king  of  Siern  Leone.  These  negroes  and  the 
white  females  sent  with  them  were  mostly  of  indif- 
ferent characters,  and  a  severe  mortality  ensued 
among  them.  In  1792,  ahout  1200  negroes,  who 
had  iMen  seduced  from  their  masters  in  the  United 
States  during  the  revolutionary  war,  were  also 
landed  at  Sierra  Leone;  and  several  years  later 
the  colony  was  increased  by  550  Maroons  from 
Nova  Scotia.  Little  progress,  however,  had  been 
made  in  the  objects  for  which  the  colony  was 
formed,  and,  in  1807i  it  was  surrendered  into  the 
hands  of  the  crown.  At  that  period  Great  Britain 
received  permission  from  several  powers  to  treat  as 
pirates  such  of  their  subjects  as  should  be  found 
engaged  in  the  slave-trade  north  of  the  line;  and 
the  Sberated  negroes  setied  by  her  cruisers  were 
placed  at  Sierra  Leone.  For  the  first  six  months 
they  receive  a  daily  allowance  from  the  govern- 
ment, after  which  hinds  are  assigned  them,  and  they 
are  left  to  support  themselves.  The  number  thus 
liberated  has  been  about  40,000;  and  although 
their  wild  and  improvident  habits  have  thrown 
many  diflSculties  in  the  wiy  of  the  benevolent 
exertions  of  the  British  authorities,  recent  accounts 
give  decided  proofs  of  great  improvements  in 
the  spirit  and  condition  of  the  colonists.  Free- 
town, the  principal  place  of  the  colony,  has  an 
excellent  harbour  on  the  river  Sierra  Leone,  about 
six  miles  from  the  sea  (lat.  8^  32'  N.),  and  upwards 
of  6000  inhabitants.  Regent's  town,  six  miles 
souUi  of  Freetown,  founded  in  1816,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  1900;  and  in  the  vicinity  are  several  vil- 
lages, with  the  more  distant  stations  of  Waterloo, 
Wellington,  and  Hastings.  Bathurst,  on  the 
Gambia,  is  a  settlement  dso  connected  with  this 
colony. 

SIERRA  MORENA.     See  Morena,  Sierra. 

SIERRA  NEVADA  (Spanish,  Snowy  Ran^e); 
a  chain  of  mountains  in  Spain,  the  most  elevated 
range  in  the  peninsula,  which  derives  its  name  from 
the  perpetual  snow  that  covers  its  loftiest  summits. 
It  extends  through  Granada  and  Andalusia,  from 
west  to  east,  and  terminates  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  in  several  promontories,  of  which 
that  of  Gibraltar  is  the  most  remarkable.  The 
highest  peak  is  Cumbre  de  Mulahacen,  which  has 
an  elevation  of  nearly  14,000  feet.  The  principal 
river  which  descends  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  the 
Xenil.     See  Oranada. 

SIESTA  (Spanish,  for  no<m);  the  heat  of  the 
noon ;  whence  it  came  to  signify  the  rest  or  nap 
taken  after  dinner  during  the  season  of  heat. 

SIG^UM;  a  celebrated  cape  on  the  coast  of 
Asia,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  not  far  from 
Tro^,  near  which  the  Greeks  encamped  during  the 
Trojan  war.  Here  Achilles  drew  his  fleet  on 
shore,  and  here  he  was  buried  with  his  friends 
Patroelus  and  Antilochus.  Large  mounds  of  earth 
are  still  to  be  seen  here,  which  have  been  taken 
for  their  tombs.  A  renuirkable  inscription  has  been 
found  upon  a  block  of  marble  at  Sigipuro,  of  which 
a  part,  written  in  the  .£olic  dialect,  is  thought  to 
be  prior  to  the  time  of  the  poet  Simonides.  The 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  considered  this  monu- 
ment as  a  sort  of  paUadium;  and  the  sick  laid  or 
seated  themselves  upon  it,  so  as  almost  to  obliterate 
the  inscription.  However,  it  has  been  copied 
entire,  and  was  carried  to  Engbmd  by  lord  Elgin. 

SIGHT.     See  £^e,  and  Opiie». 

SIGNALS ;  certain  notices  used  to  communicate 

diligence  to  distant  olgecta.    At  sea,  they  are 


made  by  firing  artillery,  displaying  flags  and  pen« 
dants,  lanterns,  or  fire-works,  as  rockets  and  fidse 
fires;  and  these  are  combined  by  multiplication  and 
repetition;  by  which  combination  of  preconcerted 
signals,  the  admiral  conveys  orders  to  his  fleet, 
every  squadron,  every  division,  and  ship,  of  which, 
has  its  particular  signal.  Every  ship  to  which  a 
signal  is  made,  immediately  answers  it  by  hoisting 
some  particular  flag,  to  show  that  she  has  received 
and  understands  the  order  thereby  conveyed.  All 
signals  at  sea  may  be  reduced  to  three  different 
kinds,  viz.  those  which  are  made  by  the  sound  of 
particular  instruments,  as  the  trumpet,  horn,  or 
fife,  to  which  may  be  added  striking  the  bell,  or 
beating  the  drum;  those  which  are  made  by  dis- 
playing pendants,  ensigns,  and  flags  of  diflferent 
colours,  or  by  lowering  or  altering  the  position  of 
sails;  and,  lastly,  those  which  are  executed  by 
rockets  of  different  kinds,  by  firing  cannon  or  small 
arms,  by  artificial  fire-works,  or  by  lanterns.  All 
signals,  to  be  effectual,  must  be  simple,  and  com- 
pcNBed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  express  the  same 
signification,  at  whatever  mast-head  or  yard-arm 
they  may  be  displayed.  They  should  be  issued 
without  precipitation,  exposed  in  a  conspicuous 
place,  so  as  to  be  seen  at  a  distance,  and  sidfident 
time  should  be  allowed  to  observe  and  obey  them. 
Signals  are  very  numerous  and  important,  and  are 
all  communicated  in  the  instructions  sent  to  the 
commander  of  every  ship  of  the  fleet  or  squadron, 
before  their  putting  to  sea.  Few  subjects  have 
more  seriously  engaged  the  attention  of  nautical 
men.  In  the  land  forces,  signals  are  made  by  the 
firing  of  cannon,  or  by  sound  of  trumpet.  Bal- 
loons are  sometimes  used  for  signals.  For  the 
Telegraph,  see  that  article. 

SIGNATURE;  among  printers,  a  letter  or 
figure  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  page  of  a  sheet  or 
half  sheet,  by  which  the  order  of  Uie  sheeta  is  de- 
signated, so  as  to  guide  the  binder.  Every  sucoea- 
sive  sheet  has  a  different  letter  or  figure;  and, 
where  letters  are  employed,  if  the  sheets  are  more 
numerous  than  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  then  a 
small  letter  is  added  to  the  capital  one,  as,  A  a,  B  b, 
fcc  In  large  volumes,  the  signatures  are  some- 
times composed  of  letters  and  figures,  thus,  5  A, 
5  B.  It  is  now  becoming  more  common,  however, 
to  use  only  figures. 

SIGNET ;  one  of  the  king's  seals,  made  use  of 
in  sealing  his  private  letters,  and  aU  grants  that 
pass  by  bnll,  signed  under  his  mijesty's  hand.  It 
is  always  in  the  custody  of  the  secretaries  of  state. 
See  Seal. 

SIKHS,  OB  SEIKS ;  a  religious  sect  in  Hindoo- 
stan,  which  professes  the  purest  Deism.  It  is 
chiefly  distinguished  from  the  Hindoos  by  worship- 
ping one  only  and  invisible  God.  It  was  founded 
by  the  estimable  Nanac  Shah,  of  the  caste  of 
Cshatriyas  and  the  Hindoo  tribe  of  the  Vedis,  who 
was  bom  A.  D.  1469,  in  the  village  of  Talwandi 
(now  the  town  of  Rajapoor),  in  tiie  province  of 
Lahore.  When  Nanac  was  very  young,  he  met 
some  fakirs,  who  converted  him  to  the  Nagomai 
worship,  which  consists  in  the  adoration  of  one 
God.  His  lively  imagination  made  him  dissatisfied 
with  traflic;  and,  to  gratify  his  thirst  for  know- 
ledge, he  travelled  through  Hindoostan,  Persia, 
and  Arabia,  visited  Medina  and  Mecca  (the  Mo- 
hammedan places  of  pilgrimage),  and  the  sacred 
sects  of  the  Hindoos  in  Vatala,  and  the  Picoa 
(Mohammedan  saints)  in  Moultan.  Afterwards  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  aystem  of  the  8siili» 
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and  adopted  their  doctrines.  He  read,  particularly, 
the  works  of  a  Mohammedan  named  Cabik,  belong, 
i^g  to  this  sect,  who  enjoined,  in  all  his  writings, 
iniTcrvBtl  philanthropy,  and,  particularly,  religious 
toleration.  Nanac  now  renounced  all  worldly  busi^ 
,  and  eonsecrated  his  life  to  the  purest  devo- 
He  entertained  the  noble  and  benevolent 
idea  of  effecting  a  union  between  the  Hindoos  and 
Mohammedans,  by  introducing  simplicity  of  faith 
and  purity  of  monds.  Hence  he  treated  both  reli- 
gions with  respect,  laboured  to  remove  only  what 
was  superfluous  and  dissonant,  and  to  lead  the 
people  to  a  practical  religion,  to  a  pure  worship  of 
God,  and  love  to  mankind.  Thus  he  used  to  say, 
**  Hnndreds  of  thousands  of  Mohammeds,  mil- 
liODS  of  Brahmas  and  Vishnoos,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Rahmas,  stand  bdfore  the  throne  of 
the  Almighty,  and  they  all  die.  God  alone  is  im- 
mortaL  He  only  is  a  good  Hindoo  who  is  just, 
and  a  good  Mohammedan  whose  life  is  pure." 
Naaac  £ed  about  1540,  at  Kirtipur,  where  he  lies 
buried  on  the  banks  of  the  Ravee.  Hence  Kirti- 
pur is  deemed  a  sacred  place  by  the  Sikhs ;  and  a 
relic  of  Kanac's  dress  is  preserved  in  his  temple 
thcie,  which  is  shown  to  pilgrims.  The  ennobling 
religion  established  by  Nanac,  and  the  benevolence 
of  his  doctrines,  corresponded  to  the  purity  of  his 
whole  Uie.  Far  from  deceiying  his  adherents  with 
pretended  miracles,  he  replied  to  the  Yogiswares 
(to  whom  a  dominion  over  the  powers  of  nature, 
procured  by  self-torture,  is  attributed  in  Hindoo- 
stan),  when  they  importuned  him  to  perform  a 
miracle,  "  I  have  nothing  worth  showing.  A  holy 
teacher  has  no  defence  but  the  purity  of  his  doc- 
trines. The  world  may  alter,  but  the  Creator  is 
unchangeable."  As  a  governor  and  priest,  he 
exercised,  during  his  life,  a  spiritual  and  temporal 
domimon  over  his  disciples.  At  his  death,  he  trans- 
ferred the  power,  not  to  his  sons,  but  to  a  favourite 
disciple  named  Lehana,  whom  he  had  himself  ini- 
tiated into  his  doctrines,  and  dressed  in  the  sacred 
garb  of  a  fiikir.  Of  his  successors  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Sikhs,  Aijun  gave  stability  to  the  re- 
ligion, and  unity  to  its  professors,  by  collecting  the 
writings  of  Nanac,  and  publishing  the  A*di  GrarU*h, 
the  first  sacred  book  of  the  sect.  But  this  drew 
upon  him  the  notice-  and  the  jealousy  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan government,  and  he  was  put  to  death. 
Eager  to  avenge  his  father's  death,  Har  Govind, 
the  son  and  successor  of  Aijun,  transformed  the 
Sikhs  from  peaceful  believers  into  valiant  warriors; 
and,  under  his  reign,  and  that  of  his  posterity,  a 
bloody  contest  was  maintained  between  them  and  the 
Mohammedans,  till  the  day  of  Befaadur's  execution, 
whose  son.  Guru  Govind,  was  forced  to  retreat 
with  his  adherents  to  the  Punjab,  where  a  Hindoo 
chief  kindly  entertained  him,  and  gave  him  Mek- 
hamel,  on  the  banks  of  the  Setledge.  Guru  Go- 
vind established  there  the  state  of  the  Sikhs,  des- 
troying among  them  the  Hindoo  distinction  of 
castes,  and  giving  equal  rights  to  the  lowest  Soo- 
dra  and  the  highest  Brahmin.  This  procured  him 
great  accessions  to  the  numbers  of  his  disciples, 
whom  he  excited  to  seek  for  happiness  in  this  and 
the  future  world  by  destroying  the  tyrannical  Mo- 
hammedans. From  this  time,  in  consequence  of 
their  heroic  conduct  during  the  protracted  contest 
with  their  oppressors.  Guru  Govind's  followers  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Sikhs  or  lions,  which  before  had 
been  confined  to  the  Rajaputs,  as  the  first  military 
order  among  the  Hindoos.  This  ruler,  equally 
great  as  a  soldier  and  a  lawgiver,  wrote  the  Dasema 


Pladshah  he  Grant'h,  or  the  book  of  the  tenth 
prince  (so  called  because  he  was  the  tenth  ruler  of 
the  Sikhs  from  Nanac).  Besides  treating  of  reU- 
gious  subjects,  it  contained  also  the  history  of  the 
author's  exploits.  It  is  regarded  by  the  sect  with 
the  same  veneration  as  the  A*di  Grani'h  of  Aijun. 
Guru  Govind  directed  the  Sikhs,  in  order  to  distin* 
guish  them  for  ever  from  Mohammedans  and  Hin- 
doos, to  wear  a  blue  dress,  to  let  their  hair  grow, 
and  to  be  always  armed.  To  make  his  religious 
institutions  more  stable,  he  founded  a  rebgious 
order,  the  acalia  (immortals),  and  assigned  the 
members  of  it  a  bonga  (monastery)  by  the  sacred 
fountain  at  Emoilser,  on  the  income  of  which  they 
were  supported.  To  these  acalu  he  conunitted 
the  care  of  converting  and  initiating  new  Sikhs; 
and  in  their  hands  still  rests  the  supreme  direction 
of  all  the  religious  and  civil  affairs.  Guru  Govind 
was  the  last  head  of  the  Sikhs;  for  a  prophecy, 
limited  the  number  of  the  rulers  to  ten ;  and  as  he 
was  the  tenth  ruler  after  Nanac,  he  said  to  his 
friends,  on  his  death-bed,  "I  commit  the  state  to 
God,  who  never  dies."  Hence  the  Sikhs  suppose 
that  their  state  is  under  the  peculiar  care  of  the 
Deity.  Their  government,  tiierefore,  is  a  pure 
theocracy.  The  popular  faith  would  prove  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  any  one  who  should 
attempt  to  subject  the  Sikhs  to  bis  rule.  After 
the  death  of  Guru  Govind,  the  Sikhs  gradually 
yielded  to  the  superior  power  of  the  Mohammedans; 
and  even  Banda,  one  of  their  most  heroic  leaders, 
after  a  fearful  struggle,  was  taken  prisoner  in  the 
fort  of  Lagab,  with  fdl  his  followers,  sent  to  Delhi, 
and  put  to  death  with  the  most  barbarous  tortures* 
To  exterminate  at  length  the  hated  sect,  a  price 
was  set  upon  their  head  by  the  Mohammedan 
government,  and  every  adherent  of  it,  who  could 
be  taken,  was  put  to  death.  But  they  suffered, 
with  the  greatest  firmness,  the  pains  of  martyrdom, 
often  courting,  rather  than  fleeing  from  them. 
Nothing  could  induce  them  to  renounce  their 
faith ;  and  a  Mohammedan  writer  has  stated  that  no 
Sikh  was  taken  on  the  pilgrimage  to  Amritsar  (the 
holy  place  of  the  Sikhs)  who  ever  abjured  his  religion 
to  save  his  life.  A  very  small  number  of  the  Sikbs 
escaped  to  inaccessible  mountains,  and  faithfully 
preserved  the  doctrines  of  their  fathers,  and  an 
inextinguishable  hatred  towards  their  persecutors. 
After  Nadir  Shah's  return  to  Persia,  they  ventured 
to  leave  the  mountains;  and,  taking  advantage  of 
the  confiision  into  which  Nadir's  expedition  had 
plunged  Hindoostan,  thev  subdued  all  Lahore.  At 
present,  the  territory  of  the  Sikhs  extends  from 
28^  iff  to  beyond  SO^  north  latitude,  and  compre- 
hends all  the  Punjab,  a  part  of  Moultan,  and  the 
largest  portion  of  the  country  lying  between  the 
Jumnah  and  the  Setledge,  or  the  north-western 
comer  of  Hindoostan,  containing  69,000  square 
miles,  and  4,000,000  inhabitants.  A  few  chiefs 
who  form  a  diet  at  Amritsar,  and  deliberate  on 
subjects  of  general  interest,  under  the  direction  of 
the  aca/ts,  rule  over  portions  of  country  of  greater 
or  less  extent.  According  to  the  account  of  goners! 
Malcolm,  who  was  in  the  Punjab  with  the  British 
army  in  1805,  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
most  accurate  information  concerning  this  interest- 
ing sect  (see  vol.  xi.  of  the  Asiatic  JReaearchea,  con- 
taining his  Sketch  of  the  Sikhs,  also  printed  sepa- 
rately in  1812),  they  are  able  to  bring  into  the  field 
100,000  horse.  Their  present  governor,  or  maha 
ragoy  is  said  to  have  subjected  portions  of  Afgha- 
nistan and  Cashmire  to  his  rule.     In  the  separate 
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districts,  subordinate  chiefs,  or  sirdars,  possess 
unlimited  power.  Lahore  is  the  residence  of  the 
chief  ruler,  and  contains  100,000  inhabitants.  The 
dty  of  Amritsar  is  the  great  depot  of  Cashmere 
shawls  and  of  saffron. 

SILENUS;  the  tutor  and  companion  of  Bac- 
chus; according  to  some,  the  son  of  Mercury,  or  of 
Pan,  by  a  nymph;  according  to  others,  he  sprang 
from  the  blood  of  Uranus.  According  to  Pindar, 
his  wife  was  the  nymph  Nais;  according  to  others, 
a  nymph  of  Malea,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  who 
bore  him  the  Arcadian  Centaur  Pholus.  He  edu- 
cated Bacchus,  instructed  him  in  the  sciences,  and 
was  ever  afterwards  his  constant  companion.  He 
loved  the  inspiring  beverage  of  his  pupil's  invention 
so  well,  that  he  was  generally  intoxicated;  and  in 
this  plight  he  was  found  by  two  young  Satyrs,  who 
bound  him  with  garlands,  and  compelled  him  to 
ling.  Midas  caught  him  in  the  same  condition,  and 
entered  into  a  phUosophical  conversation  with  him. 
In  the  war  of  the  giants,  Silenus  aided  the  gods, 
and  terrified  their  enemies  by  the  braying  of  his  ass. 
A  whole  race  of  Silenuses  sprang  from  him.  The 
name  is  often  applied  to  old  Satyrs,  of  a  cheerful, 
good-natured  disposition.  They  are  represented 
with  a  curly  beard,  a  low  forehead,  and  a  bald 
head.  The  chief  of  the  race  is  the  companion  of 
Bacchus  above  described,  known  by  the  canthanis 
or  bottle  which  he  bears.  He  is  often  also  distin- 
guished from  the  other  Sileni,  by  being  mounted 
on  an  ass,  or  by  his  accompanying  Bacchus,  and  is 
frequently  represented  holding  the  infant  Bacchus 
in  his  arms.  He  sometimes  also  appears  treading 
out  grapes,  and  covered  with  hair.  In  the  latter 
case,  a  caricature  is  intended. 

SILESIA  (in  German,  Schlesien);  formerly  a 
duchy  belonging  to  Bohemia,  now  divided,  poeti- 
cally, between  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  geographi- 
cally, into  Upper  and  Lower  Silesia.  The  Prussian 
province  of  Silesia  (15,264  square  miles;  popula- 
tion 2,396,651)  borders  on  Posen  and  Poland  to 
the  east,  on  the  Austrian  territories  to  the  south, 
and  on  Saxony  and  Brandenburg  to  the  west  and 
north.  (See  Prussia,)  The  southern  part  of  the 
province  is  mountainous,  being  intersected  by  dif- 
ferent ridges  of  the  Sudetic  chain,  (q.  v.)  To- 
wards Brandenburg  and  Posen  it  is  level,  but  in 
part  marshy  and  sandy,  although  throughout 
adapted  to  tillage.  The  principal  river  is  the 
Oder.  The  soil  of  Silesia  is  fertile,  yielding  com 
of  all  sorts,  fruits,  and  tolerable  wines.  The 
mountainous  parts  are  covered  with  wood,  or 
afford  ^ood  pasturage  and  meadow  land.  Flax  is 
raised  in  large  quantities,  and  affords  an  important 
article  of  manufacture  and  trade,  and  madder,  | 
hemp,  hops,  and  tobacco  are  among  the  productions  | 
of  the  province.  The  wool  of  Silesia  is  of  the 
*  best  sort  produced  in  Prussia.  Among  the  mineral 
productions  are  iron,  copper,  lead,  some  silver,  sul- 
phur, vitriol,  &c.,  and  there  are  mineral  waters  in 
several  places.  Linen  is  the  principal  article  of 
manufacture,  and  owes  its  excellence  to  the  inspec- 
tion system,  which  has  been  introduced  here. 
Cotton  and  woollen  goods,  and  leather  are  also 
manufactured  to  a  great  extent.  Silesia  is  divided  ; 
into  three  governments— -Breslau,  Leignits,  and ' 
Oppeln.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Lutherans 
and  Catholics,  with  some  Calvinists,  Hussites, ! 
Hermhutt|fs,  Jews,  kc.  There  is  a  university  in 
Breslau,  the  capital  of  the  province,  with  two  1 
theological  faculties,  one  for  Catholics  and  the  I 
other  for  Protestants,  and  numerous  gymnasia,  or  [ 


high  schools,  in  the  large  towns.     The  revenue  i# 
about  six  million  dollars. 

Austrian  Siksia  consists  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  old  Silesian  duchy,  which  was  left  to  Austria 
by  the  peace  of  Hubertsburg,  in  1763.  It  is 
divided  into  the  circles  of  Teschen  and  Troppau, 
and  attached  to  the  Moravian  pibemium  of  Briinn. 
Population,  350,000;  square  miles,  2500.  It  is 
mountainous,  and  although  the  soil  is  not  in  all 
parts  fiivourable,  it  is  rendered  productive  by  the 
mdustry  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  also  extentdvcly 
engaged  in  linen,  cotton,  and  woollen  manufactures. 
In  the  sixth  century,  this  country  was  occupied  by 
Sdavonians,  who  drove  out  the'Lygii  and  Quadi, 
and  thus  annexed  it  to  Poland.  It  was  afterwards 
divided  into  a  great  number  of  petty  prindpalitiee, 
and  in  the  fourteenth  century,  it  became  a  depen- 
dency of  Bohemia.  Although,  in  consequence  of 
its  annexation  to  Bohemia,  it  came  to  be  con- 
sidered a  part  of  Germany,  it  never  actually  formed 
a  member  of  the  empire.  For  the  more  moderu 
history  of  Silesia,  see  Frederic  IL,  Seven  Years' 
War,  and  Prussia. 

SILESIAN  POETS.     See  German  Poetry. 

SILESIAN  WARS.  See  Frederic  II.,  Maria 
Theresa,  and  Seven  Years*  War. 

SILEX,  OR  SILICA.  The  mineral  species 
quartz,  it  was  mentioned  under  that  article,  con- 
sists almost  exclusively  of  silex.  It  also  forms  a 
principal  ingredient  in  nearly  all  the  earthy  mine- 
rals, and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  primitive 
earths,  until  afler  the  discovery  of  the  composition 
of  the  fixed  alkalies  by  Davy,  when  it  was  ascer- 
tained, by  this  philosopher,  to  consist  of  oxygen 
and  an  unknown  base,  which  has  been  called 
silicon,  or  silicium.  If  we  ignite  powdered  quarts 
with  three  parts  of  pure  potash  in  a  silver  crucible, 
dissolve  the  fused  compound  in  water,  add  to  the 
solution  a  quantity  of  muriatic  add,  suflident  to 
saturate  the  alkali  and  evaporate  the  dryness,  we 
shall  obtain  a  fine,  gritty  powder,  which,  being 
well  washed  with  hot  water,  and  ignited,  will  yield 
pure  silex.  By  passing  the  vapour  of  potassium 
over  silex,  in  an  ignited  tifbe,  we  obtain  boron,  the 
basis  of  the  earth.  Thus  obtained,  as  well  as  by 
several  other  methods,  silicon  is  of  a  deep  brown 
colour;  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity:  it  stains 
the  fingers,  and  adheres  to  every  thing  that  comes 
in  contact  with  it.  Like  carbon  and  boron,  it  may 
be  exposed  to  a  very  high  temperature  in  dose 
vessels,  without  fusion ;  but  it  becomes  harder,  the 
greater  the  heat  to  which  it  has  been  subjected. 
By  this  treatment,  its  properties  are  very  materially 
altered.  Before  it  has  been  heated,  it  is  readily 
combustible  in  the  air,  and  bums  with  a  very  lively 
flame.  By  this  combustion,  about  one  third  of  it 
is  converted  into  silica,  while  the  rest  is  preserved 
by  the  silica  formed,  which  prevents  the  unbumt 
portion  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  atmos- 
phere. Silex,  or  silica,  is  the  only  compound  of 
silicon  and  oxygen  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
It  is  a  white,  tasteless  powder,  feeling  gritty 
between  the  teeth,  and  having  a  spedfic  gravity  of 
2-65.  When  originally  formed  by  the  combustion 
of  silicon,  it  is  so  soluble  in  water,  that  the  liquid, 
when  concentrated,  gelatinises.  But  after  it  has 
been  exposed  to  heat,  it  loses  its  solubility  alto- 
gether. When  silex  is  mixed  with  thrice  ita 
weight  of  potash,  or  with  a  quantity  of  carbonate 
of  potash,  containing  thrice  at  much  potash  as  the 
weight  of  silex  employed,  and  the  mixture  is  ex- 
posed to  a  strong  heat,  it  fuses,  and  assumes,  on 
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cooling,  the  ftppearance  of  glasg.  This  glass  dis- 
solves in  water.  If  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  it 
we  add  as  much  muriatic  add  as  will  saturate  the 
alkali,  and  concentrate  the  solution  sufficiently, 
the  sUica  assumes  the  form  of  a  white  translucent 
jelly.  This  characterizes  silica.  If  we  evaporate 
the  whole  to  dryness,  and  wash  off  the  salt  of 
potash  from  the  dry  mass,  the  silica  remains  behind 
IB  the  state  of  a  very  fine  powder.  Silez  consists 
of  about  48  silicon,  and  oxygen  52.  It  may  be  sub- 
jected to  a  very  violent  heat,  without  suffering  any 
change ;  there  is  no  difficulty  in  causing  it  to  melt, 
however,  before  the  compound  blow-pipe.  Though 
silez  does  not  redden  vegetable  blues,  yet  it  enters 
into  definite  compounds  with  the  different  bases, 
and  forms  saline  compounds,  which  are  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  siiicateM,  and  is  hence  called  silicic 
acid  by  some  writers  on  chemistry.  Like  other 
weak  acids,  it  is  capable  of  entering  into  a  great 
variety  of  combinations  with  bases.  The  combina- 
tions which  it  forms  are  frequently  so  intimate, 
that  no  other  acid  is  capable  of  removing  the  base 
and  setting  the  silica  at  liberty.  The  different 
kinds  of  glass  consist  of  two  or  more  silicates 
melted  together.  Silicon  bums  vividly  when 
heated  in  chlorine  gas,  and  the  compound  formed 
is  a  colourless  liquid,  which  is  a  chloride  of  silicon. 
It  evaporates  almost  spontaneously,  in  the  form  of 
a  white  vapour,  when  exposed  to  the  open  air.  It 
boils  at  a  temperature  below  212''.  It  reddens 
litmus  paper  very  strongly.  When  dropped  into 
water,  it  swims  on  the  surface  of  that  liquid.  It 
is  gradually  dissolved  in  the  water,  but  deposits,  at 
the  same  time,  a  little  silica.  Silicon  unites  with 
fluorine,  and  forms  an  acid  gas,  which  is  called 
Jhosilicic  acid.  It  is  easily  obtained  by  mixing 
together  fluor  spar  and  glass,  or  quartz,  both  in  fine 
powder,  in  a  small  retort,  and  adding  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  to  form  the  whole  into 
«  semi-fluid  mass.  When  heat  is  applied  to  this 
mixture,  fluosilidc  acid  comes  over  in  the  form  of 
a  transparent  invisible  gas.  This  gas  is  rapidly 
absorbed  by  water,  while  silica  is  deposited  in  a 
gelatinous  state.  Its  specific  gravity  is  3*6.  It 
consists  of  fluoric  acid  17 '6,  silica  27'2.  When 
potassium  is  heated  in  it,  combustion  takes  place, 
and  a  chocolate-coloured  substance  is  formed,  which 
differs  in  its  nature,  according  to  the  proportion  of 
potassium  employed.  Fluosilicic  add  gas  combines 
with  twice  its  volume  of  ammoniacal  gas,  forming 
a  volatile  salt.  Silicon  and  carbon  combine,  when 
they  come  in  contact  in  a  nascent  state.  The  car- 
hmret  formed  is  a  dark  brown  powder.  Sulphuret 
cfsiUcon  is  formed  by  heating  silicon  in  the  vapour 
of  sulphur,  and  the  union  is  attended  with  the 
phenomena  of  combustion.  It  is  a  white,  earthy- 
looking  substance,  which  is  instantly  converted  by 
the  action  of  water  into  sulphureted  hydrogen  and 
silica.  Silicon  is  more  allied  to  carbon  and  boron 
than  io  the  metals. 

SILHOUETTE  is  the  representation  of  the 
outlines  of  an  object  filled  with  black  colour,  in 
which  the  inner  lines  are  sometimes  slightly  drawn 
in  White.  The  name  comes  from  Etienne  de  Sil- 
houette, French  minister  of  finance  in  1759.  He 
strove  by  severe  economy  to  remedy  the  evils  of  a 
war  which  had  just  terminated,  leaving  the  country 
in  great  exhaustion.  At  the  end  of  nine  months, 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  place.  During  this 
period,  all  the  fiuhions  in  Paris  took  the  character 
of  parsimony.  Coats  without  folds  were  worn; 
smiflf-bozes  were  made  of  plain  wood;  and,  instead 


of  painted  portraits,  otttlines  only  were  drawn  in 
profile,  and  filled  with  Indian  ink,  &c.  All  these 
fashions  were  called  ^  la  Silhouette;  but  the  name 
remained  only  in  the  case  of  the  profiles,  because 
the  ease  with  which  they  may  be  drawn,  or  out 
out  of  black  paper,  makes  them  popular,  though, 
considered  as  works  of  art,  they  have  little  value. 
Some  faces — those  with  a  marked  profile — are  easily 
taken  in  this  way,  whilst  others  lose  their  character 
entirely,  particularly  those  whose  traits  are  well  har- 
monized. In  general,  the  extremes  of  expressions,  as 
the  expression  of  great  savageness  or  sternness,  great 
mildness  or  obstinacy,  deep  reflection,  or  great  stu- 
pidity, are  those  most  easily  given  in  this  mode. 
But  the  expression  of  blended  imagination,  thought, 
and  goodness  of  disposition,  is  not  easily  conveyed 
in  profile.  On  the  whole,  the  silhouette  expresses 
more  the  original  disposition  of  the  mind,  than  its 
cultivated  character.  These  representations  may 
be  taken  very  well  from  the  shadow  of  a  person  on 
a  paper  held  on  the  wall;  and  in  order  to  make  the 
shadow  more  steady,  it  is  well  to  rest  the  head  on 
a  book  or  the  like,  put  between  the  face  and  the 
paper.  The  paper  is  then  cut  according  to  the  out- 
line of  the  shadow,  and  the  outer  surface  pasted 
on  black  paper.  The  likeness  can  be  taken  still 
better,  and  of  any  size,  by  means  of  an  instrument 
called  a  pantograph.  A  frame  with  a  glass,  on 
which  paper  slightly  oiled  and  well  dried  is  fastened, 
attached  to  a  chair  on  which  the  person  sits,  whose 
likeness  is  to  be  taken,  is  also  of  much  advantage. 
The  invention  of  the  silhouette,  in  ancient  times, 
is  said  to  have  given  rise  to  the  art  of  painting. 
This  invention  is  ascribed  to  the  daughter  of  the 
potter  Dibutades,  who  drew  the  outline  of  her 
lover's  shadow  on  the  wall.  The  time  of  this  in- 
vention may  be  placed  at  the  renewal  of  the  Olym- 
pic games,  shortly  before  the  expulsion  of  the  Bac- 
chiades  from  Corinth,  about  776  B.  0.  Sicyon 
and  Corinth  were  the  first  places  where  painting 
flourished.  Crato  of  Sicyon,  Philodes  of  Egypt, 
and  Cleanthes  of  Corinth,  are  mentioned  as  inven- 
tors of  the  monochromes,  they  having  filled  the 
outline  with  colours.  The  silhouettes  were  soon 
applied  to  large  objects;  thus  Saurias  of  Samoa 
drew  the  shadow  of  his  horse  on  a  wall.  The  esti- 
mation of  these  drawings  with  the  andents,  the 
beauty  and  delicacy  with  which  they  were  executed, 
may  still  be  seen  from  the  Etruscan  vases. 

SILICATE  OF  MANGANESE;  the  name  of  a 
chemical  family  in  mineralogy,  which  consists  of 
two  mineralogical  spedes,  viz.  the  Fowlerite  and 
the  manganese  spar,  or  siliceous  oxide  of  manganese. 
The  Fowlerite  occurs  in  feld-spar-looking  crystals, 
differing,  however,  in  the  valve  of  its  angles,  from 
feld-spar.  Its  angles  are  95«  (y,  121°  0',  and  IIS^ 
0'.  Its  hardness  is  the  same  as  feldspar;  spedfic 
gravity  3*5  to  3-8;  colour  flesh-red.  It  is  fusible 
with  difficulty,  and  tinges  borax  red.    It  consfsts  of 

saex, «•« 

Protoxide  of  mmigtiiCM,     .  •     ?55$ 

Peroxide  of  iron. 13*» 

Water. »" 

The  manganeu  spar  occurs  massive,  fine,  granular, 
and,  rarely,  somewhat  fibrous;  colour  rose-red; 
lustre  intermediate  between  pearly  and  resinous; 
translucent ;  hardness  but  little  inferior  to  feldspar; 
specific  gravity,  3*5.  Heated  before  the  blow-pipe, 
it  becomes  dark-brown,  and  melts  into  a  reddish 
globule.  It  tinges  borax  hyadnth-red.  It  con- 
sists of 
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It  is  found  in  primitive  districts,  usually  in  connexion 
with  beds  of  iron  ore.  Localities  of  it  exist  in  the 
Harts,  in  Sweden,  and  in  Devonshire,  England. 
This  species  is  sometimes  wrought  into  artides  of 
ornament.  When  polished,  its  colour  and  lustre 
are  extremely  delicate. 

SILIUS,  Caius,  surnamed  Italicus,  was  bom  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  about  the  year  fifteen.  The 
origin  of  his  surname  is  uncertain.  At  Rome,  he 
applied  himself  to  the  bar,  and  became  a  celebrated 
orator  and  advocate.  He  was  consul  at  the  time 
of  Nero's  death,  and  incurred  some  reproach  for 
assisting  in  that  tyrant's  prosecutions,  but  acquired 
honour  from  his  conduct  in  the  proconsulate  of 
Asia,  assigned  to  him  by  Vespasian,  from  which  he 
retired  into  private  life,  and  collected  books,  sta^ 
tues,  and  busts  of  eminent  men.  He  finally  retired 
to  his  seat  in  Campania,  where,  being  seized  with 
an  incurable  ulcer,  he  put  an  end  to  hu  life  by  star- 
vation, in  his  seventy-fifth  year.  The  only  work 
of  SiUus  which  has  reached  modern  times,  is  an 
epic  poem  on  the  second  Punic  war,  in  sixteen 
books,  written  with  more  diligence  than  genius.  It 
contains,  however,  occasional  splendid  passages;  and 
his  description  of  the  passage  of  Hannibal  across 
the  Alps  is  particularly  admired.  The  best  edi- 
tions are  those  of  Drakenborch  (1717,  4to.),  and 
of  Ruperti  (Gottingen,  1795.-8,  2  vols.,  8vo.). 

SILK,  a  well  Imown  species  of  glossy  thread, 
spun  by  several  species  of  the  larvae  or  caterpillars 
of  the  insects  classed  by  Entomologists  under  the 
genus  PkaUtna.  Of  these,  the  species  Phaltgna  AU 
tuM  produces  the  greatest  quantity  of  thread,  but 
the  species  most  commonly  employed  in  Europe  is 
the  Phaiana  Bombyx,  The  silk  worm,  like  all 
others  of  its  class,  undergoes,  during  the  course  of 
its  existence,  several  transformations.  The  changes 
of  form  it  assumes  are  four.  The  eggs  of  the  ulk 
worm  are  deposited  during  the  summer,  by  the 
female,  at  this  period  in  the  form  of  a  grey  moth. 
The  eggs,  when  first  laid,  are  in  size  similar  to  a 
grain  of  mustard  seed  and  of  a  yellow  colour,  which 
colour,  in  two  or  three  days,  changes  to  a  bluish 
cast.  These  eggs  are  covered  with  a  liquid  which 
glues  them  to  the  doth  or  paper  on  which  the 
female  is  made  to  deposit  them,  but  from  which 
they  are  freed  easily  by  immersion  in  cold  water; 
and  being  afterwards  dried  and  kept  at  a  proper 
temperature,  they  may  be  preserved  during  the  win- 
ter and  spring  without  danger,  until  the  food  on. 
which  they  feed,  when  in  a  more  perfect  state,  is  ripe 
for  consumption.  The  temperature  at  which  the 
^ggs  ought  to  be  kept  must  not  vary  many  degrees 
from  55^  Fahrenheit.  The  eggs  are  preserved  by 
being  tied  up  in  flat  packages,  containing  about  an 
ounce  each.  For  hatching  in  France  they  are  tied 
round  the  girdles  of  the  women  during  the  day,  and 
placed  under  their  pillows  at  night.  When  other- 
wise treated,  they  are  placed  in  a  room  heated  gradual- 
ly by  a  stove  up  to  a  temperature  of  about  80^.  In 
de  course  of  eight  or  ten  days  the  eggs  are  hatched. 
The  worms  are  now  covered  with  sheets  of  paper 
on  which  leaves  of  the  mulberry  tree  have  been 
spread.  The  sheets  of  paper  are  perforated  with  ; 
numerous  small  holes,  through  which  the  worms  { 
make  their  way  up  to  the  mulberry  leaves,  their  i 


natural  food.  -  The  leaves  soon  become  corered 
with  worms.  These  leaves  with  the  worms  are 
now  carried  off  the  sheets  of  paper,  and  laid  upon 
shelves  of  wicker  work  covered  with  brown  paper. 
This  is  repeated  twice  a  day,  until  all  the  hatdied 
worms  are  hud  on  the  wicker  work.  In  a  well  ap> 
pointed  nursery,  this  ought  to  be  completed  in  from 
two  to  three  days.  Great  care  and  attention  is  re- 
quired on  the  part  of  the  nurses  to  keep  the  room 
at  a  proper  temperature  and  well  ventilated,  and  to 
supply  the  worms  at  proper  intervals  with  fresh 
leaves,  vrith  as  little  trouble  to  the  animal  as  pos- 
sible, as  the  silk  worm  is  remarkable  for  its  indis- 
position to  move  from  its  place;  a  drcumstasoe 
which  greatly  lessens  the  labour  of  the  attendants. 

The  silk  worm,  when  first  hatched,  is  black  in 
the  colour,  and  in  length  does  not  exceed  one 
fourth  of  an  inch.  The  desire  for  food  is  the  first 
symptom  it  exhibits  of  life,  and  at  this  period  it  is 
more  active  than  at  any  other.  When  about  dght 
days  have  elapsed  after  its  hatching,  its  head  be- 
comes considerably  enlarged,  and  it  turns  sick, 
refuses  food,  and  remains  in  a  state  of  lethargy  for 
about  three  days.  This  sickness  would  appear  to 
arise  from  the  pressure  of  the  animal's  skin,  which 
has  become  too  tight  for  the  increased  bulk  of  its 
body.  Indeed  the  very  great  difference  in  the  size 
of  the  worm,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  its 
caterpillar  state  is  so  great,  that  nature  has  fur- 
nished it  with  several  ^ins,  each  of  which  it  casts 
in  succession.  The  necessity  of  these  wise  ar- 
rangement's will  be  the  more  apparent  to  the  reader, 
when  he  is  informed,  that  in  the  short  space  of  one 
month,  the  wdght  of  the  worm  is  increaised  several 
thousand  times.  When  the  process  of  casting  the 
skin  has  been  performed,  the  animal  again  revives 
and  betakes  itself  to  food.  It  is  extremely  inter- 
esting to  watch  the  several  steps  in  the  process  of 
moulting.  In  order  to  diminish  the  action  of  the 
skin  to  be  cast,  upon  the  new  skin,  the  animal  exudes 
a  lubricating  humour  between  them,  which  renders 
them  more  easy  of  separation.  Small  silken  threads 
are  likewise  emitted,  which  bind  the  skin  to  the 
spot  on  which  it  now  rests.  These  acts  call  forth 
considerable  exertions,  and  after  they  are  per- 
formed, the  worm  rests  quiet  for  a  little  to  recover 
its  energy.  It  now  rubs  its  head  among  the  leafy 
fibres  surrounding  it,  and  breaks  through  the  skin 
of  the  bead,  then  its  front  legs,  and  afterwards 
the  whole  body.  On  examining  the  cast  skin,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  covering  has  been  thrown  off 
the  animal  entirely,  even  to  the  jaws  and  teeth. 
Sometimes  the  outer  skin  is  not  entirely  detached, 
in  which  cases  the  animal  generally  dies.  In  five 
days  after  tlie  first  moulting,  the  worm  has  acquired 
considerable  size,  being  now  generally  about  half  an 
inch  long,  at  which  period  it  again  sickens,  aod  a 
second  moulting  takes  place.  In  five  days  more, 
it  has  acquired  the  length  of  three  fourths  of  an 
inch,  and  a  third  moulting  comes  on.  In  five  days 
more,  the  worm  casts  its  fourth  and  last  sldn,  hav- 
ing increased  in  length  to  about  two  inches.  It 
now  devours  much  food,  and  increases  greatly  in 
magnitude  for  ten  days,  when  it  has  reached  ita  full 
growth  of  about  three  inches  in  length. 

The  worm  may  now  be  more  advantageously 
examined  as  to  its  structure  than  at  any  other 
period.  Its  body  is  begirt  by  twelve  rings,  which  ap- 
proach to  or  recede  from  each  other  during  the  motion 
of  the  animaL  It  is  furnished  with  six  scaly  )ee« 
on  front,  and  ten  membranous  ones,  called  holdens, 
behind  which  latter  are  terminated  by  small  hooks. 
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Tbe  moatfa  is  very  large  compared  to  the  size  of 
the  body ;  it  opens  vertically,  untike  the  mouths  of 
most  animals,  and  the  jaws  arc  formed  after  the 
manner  of  the  teeth  of  a  saw.  There  are  nme 
breathing  holes  on  each  side  of  the  body,  and  there 
are  likewise  seven  eyes  on  each  side  of  the  head. 
Below  the  jaw  there  are  two  small  orifices,  through 
which  the  worm  ejects  its  silken  filament. 

At  the  period  of  the  worm's  existence  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking,  it  shows  a  disposition  to 
leave  its  food,  voids  its  excrement,  and  diminishes 
in  bulk,  becoming  at  the  same  time  semitrans- 
parent.  Twigs  of  broom  or  green  oak  are  now  laid 
on  the  wicker  frames,  and  the  worms  are  placed 
more  closely  together.  The  spinning  process  now 
commences.  The  worm  throws  its  head  about  in 
various  directions  and  spins  the  floss  or  outer  net 
work  of  its  cocoon,  and  then  winds  the  silk  thread 
round  its  body  as  regularly  as  a  spinner  builds  the 
thread  upon  the  cope.  The  silken  substance  is  a 
glutinous  liquid  matter  in  the  body  of  the  animal, 
which  hardens  by  coming  into  contact  with  the  air, 
and  this  glutinous  property  causes  the  two  fila- 
ments issuing  from  the  orifices  above  mentioned, 
to  adhere  and  form  one  continuous  thread.  The 
spinning  process  is  finished  in  the  course  of  from 
three  to  four  days,  after  which  the  cocoons  are  col- 
lected together,  the  finest  being  selected  for  seed 
and  the  rest  set  apart  for  unwinding. 

The  animal  remains  in  its  silken  tomb  for  about 
twenty  days;  it  then  exudes  a  lubricating  liquid  to 
fiidlitate  its  freeraent,  and  by  knocking  its  head 
against  the  cocoon  it  extricates  itself  in  the  form 
of  a  butterfly.  The  butterflies  are  laid  upon  a  soft 
piece  of  cloth,  where  they  copulate,  and  speedily  ter- 
minate  their  existence. 

The  number  of  eggs  produced  by  the  female  moth 
varies  from  200  to  500,  and  about  200  cocoons  will 
yield  one  ounce  of  seed.  Six  full  grown  worms 
will  on  an  average  weigh  one  ounce,  which  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  wonderful  increase  of  weight 
that  the  worm  acquires  during  its  progress  from 
hatching.  One  of  the  best  writers  on  the  subject, 
states  that  the  relative  lengths  at  the  different 
stages  are, 
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According  to  Dr  Ure,  "  fifteen  parts  by  weight  of 
mulberry  leaves  furnish  one  part  of  cocoons,  and 
one  hundred  parts  of  cocoons  furnish  eight  parts  of 
reeled  silk.  Under  fiivourable  circumstances,  one 
ounce  of  seed  eggs  >vill  produce  eighty  pounds  of 
cocoons,  or  even  more.  One  pound  of  cocoons  is 
required  to  yield  one  ounce  of  eggs,  the  silk  of  a 
cocoon  weighs  two  and  a  half  grains,  and  affords  a 
length  of  thread  equal  to  from  750  to  1,160  feet." 
The  great  quantity  of  food  they  consume  is  sur- 
prising. The  authority  last  quoted,  states  that 
the  worm  increases  in  weight  so  much  as  30,000 
times  the  weight  of  the  egg,  and  Bonafons  renders 
this  not  improbable  from  his  observations  on  the 
quantity  of  mulberry  leaves  consumed  by  the  ani- 
mal. 
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The  mulberry  is  the  natural  food  of  the  silk 
worm,  and  therefore  it  can  only  be  reared  in  those 
climates  where  such  trees  grow.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  substitute  other  vegetables,  such  as 
lettuce  leaves,  but  the  results  have  not  been  such  as 
to  induce  the  practice  to  any  extent.  Attempts 
have  likewise  been  made  to  obtain  a  substitute  for 
silk  from  other  animals,  as  the  spider  and  the  pinna, 
but  these  have  never  been  made  available  in  a  com- 
mercial pdint  of  view,  and  specimens  are  only  to  be 
found  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious. 

The  art  of  making  the  filamentous  substance 
of  the  cocoon  available  for  the  use  of  man,  seems  to 
have  originated  with  the  Chinese,  and  to  have  been 
discovered  at  a  very  early  period.  The  most  an- 
cient of  their  records  describe  the  queen  as  sur- 
rounded by  her  female  attendants  all  engaged  in  the 
silk  manufacture,  and,  according  to  the  written 
documents  of  this  nation,  the  art  seems  to  have 
been  known  among  this  singularly  ingenious  people 
2700  B.  C.  Until  the  time  of  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian, the  silk  worm  was  cultivated  only  in  China, 
but  the  raw  material  was  purchased  and  manufac- 
tured by  the  inhabitants  of  Persia,  Tyre,  &c.  for 
a  long  time  before.  Aristotle  relates  that  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  island  of  Kos  were  in  the  habit 
of  unweaving  the  heavy  fabrics  of  the  east,  and  of 
again  spinning  and  weaving  them  into  fabrics  of  a 
more  variegated  texture ;  and  this,  which  is  said  to 
be  the  invention  of  Pamphela,  appears  to  be  the 
origin  of  silk  gauze.  Before  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
the  use  of  silk  was  little  known  in  Europe. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  silk  trade  of  Constantinople  was  greatly  de- 
pressed in  consequence  of  the  impolitic  interference 
of  the  emperor  Justinian.  The  culture  of  the  silk 
worm  was  at  this  period  unknown  in  Europe ;  but 
was  introduced  in  rather  a  singular  manner.  Two 
Persian  monks  had  gone  as  missionaries  to  the 
Christian  churches  at  this  time  established  in  India ; 
these  monks  devoted  great  attention  to  the  culture 
of  the  silk  worm,  and  perceiving  that  this  species 
of  industry  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  other 
countries,  they  managed  to  carry  away  a  quantity 
of  the  eggs  packed  in  a  hollow  cane,  which  they 
conveyed  to  Constantinople.  This  occurred  in  the 
year  552.  The  monks  superintended  the  hatching 
of  the  eggs,  and  thus  originated  all  the  silk  worms 
that  have  ever  been  nurtured  in  Europe.  Justinian 
took  the  manufacture  entirely  into  his  o>vn  hands, 
and  all  the  silk  rearers  and  weavers  were  compelled 
to  work  under  the  superintendence  of  his  treasurer. 
Justinian  was  strongly  imbued  with  a  love  of  that 
restrictive  policy  as  regards  commerce  and  manu- 
facture, for  which  emperors  and  kings  have  been 
ever  remarkable.  He  prevented  the  importation  of 
eastern  silk,  and  raised  the  price  of  the  home 
manufacture  to  eight,  and  in  cases  of  dyed  goods  to 
thirty  times  the  price  of  the  silks  of  the  east.  This 
produced,  if  not  its  desired  at  least  its  necessary 
result,  i.  e.  the  cultivation  of  the  silk  worm  in  a 
neighbouring  country.  Silk  was  soon  manufactured 
in  Greece  and  particularly  in  Peloponnesus.  The 
merchants  of  Venice  formed  the  channel  through 
which  the  silk  produce  of  the  Greeks  was  transfer- 
red to  the  west  of  Europe.  The  silk  manufacture 
continued  in  t'his  state  for  six  centuries;  but  in 
1 146,  Roger  I.  king  of  Sicily,  in  his  conquest  of 
Greece,,  took  many  of  the  people  engaged  in 
this  species  of  industry,  whom  he  compelled  to 
prosecute  their  avocations  in  his  own  dominions,  at 
Palermo.      A  knowledge  of  the  management  of 
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silk  soon  spread  throiigli  Italy,  and  ultimately 
I  cached  Spain,  irom  whence  it  was,  in  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.,  introduced  to  France.  Yet  while  the 
silk  manufacture  was  thus  gradually  moving  to  the 
west,  China,  which  had  been  its  birth  place,  did 
not  remain  inactive.  The  celebrated  traveller, 
ftfarco  Polo,  informs  us  that  towards  the  close  of 
the  thirteenth  century  there  were  not  fewer  than 
1000  carriages  and  pack-horses,  laden  with  silk, 
that  came  in  daily  to  Cambalu,  the  royal  city  of 
the  Chinese  empire. 

Bologna  was  the  only  Italian  city,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  which 
the  throwing  or  twining  of  silk  was  performed  by 
machinery.  Antwerp  was  for  a  long  period  cele- 
brated for  its  trade  in  silken  goods,  but,  having  been 
taken  by  the  duke  of  Parma  in  1585.  a  check  was 
for  a  time  put  upon  its  commerce,  and  also  that  of 
the  Low  Countries.  Those  engaged  in  the  silk  and 
other  manufactures  in  Flanders  and  Brabant, 
sought  and  obtained  refuge  in  England,  where  they 
found  a  home,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  many  of 
those  branches  of  industry  that  have  contributed 
to  make  this  kingdom  the  first  in  the  world. 

Partly  from  superiority,  and  partly  from  fashion, 
foreign  silks  were  for  a  long  time  preferred  to  those 
of  home  manufacture ;  and  for  a  considerable  period, 
the  silk  trade  made  slow  progress  in  England.  Still 
the  manufacture  did  progress,  and  received  no  small 
impetus  from  the  invention  of  the  stocking  frame, 
insomuch  that  the  silk  stockings  o£  English  manu- 
facture were  preferred  above  all  others,  and  it  was 
customary  for  the  manufiicturers  of  Naples  to  say, 
by  way  of  recommending  their  silk  stockings,  that 
they  were  "right  English."  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  we  are  indebted  to  clergymen  for  the  invention 
both  of  the  stocking  frame  and  the  power  loom ; 
but,  it  is  matter  of  regret  that  the  Rev.  William 
Lea,  of  St  John's  college,  Cambridge,  the  inventor 
of  the  stocking  frame,  not  finding  sufficient  patron- 
age at  home,  was  obliged  to  apply  to  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  who  established  him  at  Rouen.  The 
monarch  was  soon  after  murdered,  the  ingenious 
clergyman  was  deprived  of  his  patron,  and  died, 
neglected  and  destitute,  in  the  capital  of  France. 
Henry,  with  a  view  to  extend  the  manufacture,  en- 
listed by  title  in  the  ranks  of  the  nobility  every 
person  in  his  dominions  who  should  successfully 
pursue  it  for  twelve  years,  and  by  every  means  in  his 
power  endeavoured  to  extend  the  rearing  of  the  silk 
worm  throughout  the  whole  of  his  kingdom;  but  ex- 
perience showed  that  the  silk  worm  could  not  be 
bred  with  advantage  beyond  the  line  of  the  Loire. 
James  I.  of  England  seeing,  as  he  himself  says,  that 
the  French  king  "  had  gained  to  himself  honour"  by 
hk  encouragement  of  the  silk  trade,  tried  by  sundry 
means  to  establish  the  culture  of  the  mulberry  tree 
in  this  country;  but  these,  and  all  other  attempts  to 
rear  the  silk  worm  in  England,  have  been  rendered 
abortive  by  the  coldness  of  the  climate.  Attempts 
were  made  by  the  same  monarch  to  introduce  the 
culture  of  the  silk  worm  into  America,  but  these, 
and  subsequent  endeavours,  seem  not  to  have  been 
crowned  with  much  success.  In  the  East  Indian  co- 
lonies, the  rearing  of  the  silk  worm  has  been  for  a  long 
time  carried  on  extensively  and  with  great  advan- 
tage ;  and  in  the  Company's  possessions  in  Bengal, 
there  are  not  fewer  than  300,000  persons  engaged 
in  the  silk  manufacture.  The  culture  of  the  mul- 
lierry  tree  was  first  introduced  into  Russia  by  Peter 
the  Great,  and  the  manufacture  of  silk  afterwards 
encouraged  by  Catherine.     Silk  continues  to  be  a 


branch  of  Russian  industry.  The  culture  of  flte 
silk  worm  has  been  introduced  into  some  parts  of 
Germany,  Sweden,  Malta,  the  Mauritius,  St  Hele- 
na, &c,  with  various  success.  From  the  high  price 
of  labour  in  Great  Britain,  silk  cannot  be  reared 
here  so  as  to  be  brought  to  market  without  loss, 
and  the  immense  consumpt  of  this  kingdom  is  sup* 
plied  by  importation.  The  average  annual  con- 
sumpt of  raw  silk  in  England  alone  is  four  millions 
of  pounds,  and  for  the  production  of  this  quantity 
fourteen  thousand  millions  of  animated  insects 
yearly  live  and  die. 

A  considerable  stimulus  was  given  to  the  English 
silk  manufacture  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  in  1685.  Louis  XIV.  drove,  by  that  dia. 
graceful  measure,  thousands  of  his  most  industrious 
subjects  to  seek  an  asylum  in  foreign  countries ;  of 
whom  it  is  supposed  about  50,000  came  to  Eng- 
land. Such  of  these  refugees  as  had  been  engaged 
in  the  silk  manufacture,  established  themselves  in 
Spitalfields.  Foreign  silks  were  at  this  time  fireely 
admitted  ;  and  it  appears  that  from  £600,000  to 
£700,000  worth  were  annually  imported  in  the 
period  from  1685  to  1692,  being  the  very  period 
during  which  the  British  silk  manufacture  made  the 
most  rapid  advances.  In  1692,  the  refugees,  who 
seem  to  have  been  quite  as  conversant  with  the  arts 
of  monopoly  as  with  those  either  of  spinning  or 
weaving,  obtained  a  patent,  giving  them  an  exclu- 
sive right  to  manufacture  lustrings  and  ^-/a-Mo</^s, 
— ^the  silks  then  in  greatest  demand,  and  in  1697 
an  act  was  passed  prohibiting  the  importation  of  all 
i  French  and  other  European  silk  goods;  and,  in 
!  1701,  the  prohibition  was  extended  to  the  silk 
'  goods  of  India  and  China. 

I      In  1719,  a  patent  was  granted  to  Sir   Thomas 
Lombe  and  his  brother  for  the  exclusive  propeity 
I  of  the  famous  silk  mill  erected  by  them  at  Derby, 
I  for  throwing  silk,from  models  they  had  dandestinely 
obtained  in  Italy.     At  the  expiration  of  the  patent, 
parliament  refused  the  prayer  of  a  petition  of  Sir 
I  Thomas  Lombe  for  its  renewal,  but  granted  him 
i  £14,000  in  consideration  of  the  services  he  bad 
I  rendered  the  country,  in  erecting  a  machine  which, 
it  was  supposed,  would  very  soon  enable  us  to  dis- 
pense wholly  with  the  supplies  of  thrown  silk  we 
had  previously   been   in  the  habit  of  importing 
from   Italy:    but  instead  of   being    of  any   ad- 
vantage, it  is  most  certainly  true,  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  throwing  mills  in  England  has  proved 
one  of  the  most  formidable  obstacles  to  the  exten- 
sion  of  the  manufacture  among  us.     Such   milU 
could  not  have  been  constructed  unless  oppressive 
duties  had  been  laid  on  thrown  or  organdne  silk  ; 
and  the  circumstance  of  their  having  been  erected, 
and  the  large  amount  of  capital  vested  in  them,  wr^ 
successfully  urged,  for  more  than  a  century,  as  a 
conclusive  reason  for  continuing  the  high  dutsea ! 
Of  the  multitude  of  acts  that  have  been  passed  in 
reference  to  this  manufacture,  from  1697  to  1B24, 
it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  point  out  one 
that  is  bottomed  on  any  thing  like  a  sound  princi- 
ple, or  that  was  productive  of  any  but  mischievoun 
consequences.     In   1763,  attempts  were  made  to 
check  the  prevalence  of  smuggling*  and  the  ailk 
mercers  of  the  metropolis,  to  show  their  anxiety  to 
forward  the  scheme,  are  said  to  have  recalled  their 
orders  for  foreign  goods;  but  it  appears,  from  a  re- 
port of  a  committee  of  the  privy  council,  appointed 
in  1766,  to  inquire  into  the  subject,  that  smuggling' 
was  then  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever, 
and  that  7072  looms  were  out  of  employment.  The 
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I  committee  reported,  that  though  the  French 
were  decidedly  superior  to  us  in  some  branches  of 
the  trade,  we  were  quite  equal  and  even  superior  to 
them  in  others ;  but  instead  of  proposing,  consis- 
tently  with  their  report,  to  admit  French  silks  on 
a  reasonable  duty, — a  measure  which  would  have 
proved  very  advantageous  to  those  branches  of  the 
manufacture  in  which  we  were  superior,  or  nearly 
equal  to  the  French,  without  doing  any  material 
injury  to  the  others,  which  were  already  in  the  most 
depressed  condition, — ^they  recommended  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  old  system ;  substituting  absolute  pro- 
hibitions in  the  place  of  the  prohibitory  duties  that 
formerly  existed  1  Whatever  immediate  advantages 
the  manufacturers  might  have  reaped  from  this 
measure,  the  ultimate  tendency  of  which  could 
not  fail  of  being  most  injurious,  were  effectually 
c-ountervailed  by  the  turbulent  proceedings  of  the 
workmen,  who  succeeded,  in  1773,  in  obtaining 
from  the  legislature  an  act  which,  by  itself,  was 
quite  sufficient  to  have  destroyed  even  a  prosperous 
trade.  This,  which  has  been  commonly  called  the 
Spitalfields  Act,  entitled  the  weavers  of  Middlesex 
to  demand  a  fixed  price  for  their  labour, which  should 
be  settled  by  the  magistrates :  and  while  both  mas- 
ters and  men  were  restricted  from  giving  or  receiving 
wore  or  less  than  the  fixed  price,  the  manufacturers 
were  liable  in  heavy  penalties  if  they  employed  wea- 
vers  out  of  the  district !  The  monopoly  which  the 
manufiurturers  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  though  incoro- 
plete,  had  had  sufficient  influence  to  render  inven- 
tions  and  discoveries  of  comparatively  rare  occur- 
lence  in  the  silk  trade ;  but  the  Spitalfields  Act 
«xtingubhed  every  germ  of  improvement.  Parlia- 
ment, in  its  wisdom,  having  seen  fit  to  enact  that  a 
manufacturer  should  be  obliged  to  pay  as  much  for 
work  done  by  the  best  machinery  as  if  it  were  done 
by  hand,  it  would  have  been  folly  to  have  thought  of 
attempting  any  thing  new  1  It  is  not,  however,  to 
be  denied  that  Macclesfield,  Manchester,  Norwich, 
Paisley,  &c.,  are  under  obligations  to  this  act.  Had 
it  extended  to  the  whole  kingdom  it  would  have 
totally  extirpated  the  manufacture ;  but  being  con- 
fined  to  Middlesex,  it  gradually  drove  the  most  va- 
luable branches  from  Spitalfields  to  places  where 
the  rate  of  wages  was  determined  by  the  competition 
of  the  parties,  on  the  principle  of  mutual  interest 
and  compromised  advantage.  After  having  done 
incalculable  mischief,  the  act  was  repealed  in  1824. 
Had  it  continued  down  to  the  present  day,  it  would 
not  have  left  employment  in  the  metropolis  for  a 
single  silk  weaver.  The  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the 
manufacturers,  and  the  Spitalfields  Act,  effectually 
put  a  stop  to  all  improvement ;  so  that  the  manu- 
facture continued  stationary  in  England,  while  on 
the  Continent  it  was  rapidly  advancing.  The  prin- 
cipal manufiicturers  in  and  about  London  sub- 
scribed, in  1824,  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  which  they  stated  that  *'  this  important 
manufacture,  though  recently  considerably  ex- 
tended, is  still  depressed  below  its  natural  level,  by 
laws  which  prevent  it  from  attaining  that  degree  of 
prosperity  which,  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances, it  would  acquire."  Fortified  by  this  au- 
thority, by  the  experience  of  130  years,  during 
which  the  prohibitive  system  had  been  allowed  to 
paralyse  the  energies  of  the  manufacturers,  and  by 
the  sanction  of  parliamentary  committees,  Mr  Hus- 
kisson  moved,  on  the  8th  of  March,  1824,  that  the 
prohibition  of  foreign  silks  should  cease  on  the  5th 
of  July,  1826,  and  that  they  should  then  be  admit- 
ted for  importation  on  payment  of  a  duty  of  30  per 


cent,  ad  valorem.  The  effect  of  the  opening  of  the 
trade  has  been  such  as  to  justify  all  the  anticipa- 
tions which  the  advocates  of  the  measure  had 
formed  of  its  success.  The  silk  manufiicture  has 
nmde  a  more  rapid  progress  during  the  last  twelve 
years,  or  since  the  abolition  of  the  prohibitive  sys- 
tem in  1826,  than  it  did  during  the  preceding  cen- 
tury. So  unprecedented  has  been  its  advance,  that 
"  the  once  existing  disparity  in  quality  between  goods 
of  French  and  English  make  has,  with  some  very 
unimportant  exceptions,  not  merely  disappeared, 
but  actually  ranged  itself  on  the  side  of  the  British 
artisan.  Some  of  our  readers  will,  probably,  be  not 
u  little  surprised  to  learn,  that  the  real  or  declared 
value  of  the  silk  goods  of  British  manufacture  ex- 
ported to  France,  in  1832,  amounted  to  £75,187. 

Most  of  the  machines  and  processes  known  on 
the  continent  have  been  introduced  amongst  us, 
and  many  of  them  have  been  materially  impioved. 
Nor  after  what  has  taken  place,  can  the  least  doubt 
remain  in  the  mind  of  any  one,  that  had  the  same 
freedom  been  given  to  the  silk  manufacture  sixty 
years  ago,  that  was  given  to  it  in  1826,  it  would 
now  have  ranked  among  the  most  important  and 
valuable  businoAses  in  the  kingdom,  and  would  have 
had  nothing  whatever  to  fear  from  the  admission  of 
foreign  silks,  free  of  duty.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
most  intelligent  persons  in  the  trade,  that  the 
existing  duty  of  30  per  cent,  on  foreign  silks  ought 
to  be  reduced  to  twenty  per  cent. ;  and  that  it 
should  be  further  reduced  one  per  cent,  per  annum 
till  it  be  brought  to  twelve  or  fifteen  per  cent.,  at 
which  it  might  be  allowed  to  continue  stationary, 
not  as  a  protecting  duty,  but  as  a  duty  imposed  for 
the  sake  of  revenue.  A  measure  of  this  sort,  by 
increasing  fair  competition,  would  continue  the 
impulse  already  given  to  the  manufacture,  and  ex- 
cite to  new  efforts  of  invention.  Under  such  a 
system,  we  are  well  assured  that,  in  a  very  few 
years,  perhaps  not  more  than  five  or  six,  our  supe- 
riority over  France  in  some  important  departments 
of  the  silk  manufiicture  would  be  little  less  decided 
than  in  that  of  cotton. 

Aocoant,  QluBtratiTe  oi  theprogresa  of  the  SOk  Manniiutajne, 
showijiir  the  quantities  of  Raw.  Waste,  and  Thrown  Silk  im- 
ported at  different  periods.— (Report  of  1832  on  Silk  Trade, 
p.  10,  and  Pari.  Paper,  No.  9.  Seas.  1834.) 
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Manufacture, — The  first  operation  in  the  silk 
manufacture  is  the  unwinding  of  the  cocoons,  the 
thread  being  coiled  upon  a  reel.  Before  the 
cocoons  are  reeled,  the  outward  covering  or  floss, 
spoken  of  in  our  description  of  the  silk  worm,  has 
to  be  disengaged,  by  opening  the  floss  at  one  end, 
and  causing  the  cocoon  to  protrude.  Though  the 
vender  of  cocoons  is  bound  by  law  to  perform  this, 
yet  it  is  seldom  done  perfectly,  and  the  consequent 
loss  to  the  purchaser  is,  on  an  average,  about  ten 
per  cent.  Before  reeling,  the  cocoons  have  like- 
wise to  be  assorted,  as  different  classes  require  dif- 
ferent treatment. 

The  reeling  of  silk^  as  practised  in  Piedmont, 
r    r2 
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where  silks  of  the  best  description  are  manufactured, 
is  performed  in  the  following  manner:  the  cocoons 
are  phiced  in  an  oblong  copper  boiler,  a  foot  and 
a  hcdf  in  length,  and  six  inches  deep;  the  boiler  is 
supported  upon  a  brick  stove,  and  the  water  in  it 
heated  by  charcoal.  The  boiler  is  divided  into 
transverse  portions,  into  each  of  which,  generally, 
five  cocoons  are  placed.  The  ends  of  the  filaments 
are  led  from  the  cocoons  in  the  boiler,  and  guided 
by  passing  on  hooked  wires,  so  as  to  be  separated 
from  each  other,  and  also  made  to  cross,  so  that  by 
rubbing  on  one  another,  they  may  be  cleaned. 
The  threads  then  pass  through  a  guide,  which 
moves  alternating  transversely,  from  which  they 
pass  upon  the  revolving  reel.  The  reel  consists  of 
four  arms,  which  support  rails  parallel  to  the  axis, 
and  these  rails  are  placed  at  such  a  distance  from 
each  other,  that  one  turn  of  the  reel  winds  off  one 
yard  in  length  of  the  filament.  One  of  the  arms 
of  the  reel  is  furnished  with  a  joint,  so  that  it  may, 
as  occasion  requires,  fold  down,  and,  by  slackening 
the  coil,  allow  it  to  be  slipped  easily  off  the  reel. 
Motion  is  given  to  the  machine  by  a  crank  on  the 
axis  of  the  reel,  or  by  a  revolving  pully  connected 
to  it  and  the  traverse  by  bands  and  wheel  work. 
The  water  in  the  copper  is  kept  nearly  at  the 
boiling  point,  to  soften  the  gummy  matter  of  the 
cocoons.  Four  or  more  threads  being  led  from  the 
copper  together,  and  uniting  by  the  gum,  form  one 
thread.  When  any  one  of  the  filaments  breaks,  a 
union  must  be  made  by  laying  on  another,  the  gum 
•  being  sufficient  to  cause  the  adhesion  without  tying. 
Great  care  is  required  in  reeling,  however  simple 
the  process  may  appear.  The  filament  grows 
smaller  as  the  cocoon  is  unwound,  so  much  so  that 
when  a  cocoon  is  half  unwound,  the  filament  is 
only  half  the  thickness  of  what  it  was  at  the 
beginning.  A  woman,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
girl,  can,  on  an  average,  wind  off  one  pound  of  silk 
per  day,  when  the  siUc  is  of  the  finest  description; 
but  if  of  the  coarsest,  six  or  eight  times  that  quan- 
tity. The  cocoons  which  have  been  piereed  by 
the  worm,  are  treated  in  a  different  manner.  Aft«r 
being  boiled  and  placed  in  a  basin,  they  are  wound 
upon  a  distaff;  the  silk  thus  obtained  is  called 
Jliuretf  and  from  its  superior  quality  sells  at  a 
much  higher  price  than  that  procured  by  the  former 
process.  By  the  latter  method,  a  good  spinner  will 
not  produce  more  than  one  ounce  of  thread  in  a 
day.  The  factory  in  which  the  reeling  is  carried 
on  is  called  a  filature,  and  the  silk  thread  produced 
in  the  manner  we  have  described  is  adled  raw 
tilk. 

Raw  silk  is  not  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  the 
fabrication  of  cloth;  and  it  roust  undergo  the 
operation  of  throwing  ere  it  passes  to  the  hand  of 
the  weaver.  By  the  throwing  operation,  the  silk 
is  produced  in  either  of  the  three  forms  of  tinglety 
traniy  or  organzine. 

In  the  throwing  mill  the  first  operation  is  the 
winding  of  the  silk  upon  bobbins,  which  is  effected 
by  a  winding  engine,  similar  in  its  construction  to 
those  employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture  for 
winding  off  the  hank.  The  bobbins  are  made  to 
wind  off  the  silk  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  process  at  a  uniform  speed,  by  being  made  to 
rest  upon  cylinders  of  metal,  revolving  uniformly  by 
the  geering  of  the  machine,  the  rollers  being  turned 
by  the  friction  arising  from  their  weight  pressing 
upon  the  cylinders. 

This  being  done,  and  the  silk  assorted  as  to  its 
fineness,  it  is  carried  to  the  throwing  mill.     This 


machine  will  be  easily  understood  Ly  a  reference  to 
our  description  of  the  bobbin  and  fly  frame*  under 
the  article  Cotton  Manufacture,  But  in  the 
throwing  mill  the  process  is  somewhat  different 
from  the  cotton  spinning  machine.  On  consulting 
the  article  above  referred  to,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  thread  or  rove  (according  as  the  apparatus  we 
are  speaking  of  is  used  as  a  fly  frame  or  throstle), 
is  wound  upon  the  bobbin ;  but  in  the  silk  throwing 
machine  the  process  is  reversed,  the  thread  being 
unwound  from  the  bobbin,  twisted  by  the  revolu- 
tion oi  the  flyer,  and  wound  upon  a  reel.  In  the 
passage  of  the  silk  threads  from  the  bobbins  to  the 
reel  there  is  no  draviring,  or  in  other  words,  there 
are  no  rollers  between  which  the  threads  pass,  so 
as  to  be  drawn  out,  as  in  the  water  frame  of  Sir 
Richard  Arkwright.  The  silk  is^  only  twisted. 
The  tmsit  of  the  silk  thread  may  be  altered  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  by  varying  the  relative 
velocities  of  the  reel  and  flyer.  The  silk  intended 
for  organzine  receives  the  greatest  number  of  twists 
in  the  inch.  The  silk  thus  prepared  is  called 
singles. 

The  next  operation  is  to  bring  two  or  more  of 
these  threads  twisted  upon  one  bobbin.  This  is 
done  in  a  throwing  machine,  like  that  we  have 
spoken  of  above,  and  the  silk  thus  spun  is  called 
tram  silk,  commonly  used  for  the  woof  of  the  silk 
weaver.  In  its  formation,  the  twists  have  been 
given  all  in  one  direction,  and  it  is  accordingly  of 
the  nature  of  tvrine,  or  the  strands  of  which  a  rope 
is  composed. 

Two  or  more  of  these  threads  of  tram  silk 
twisted  in  the  throwing  mill  together,  constitutes 
organzine,  a  species  of  silk  thread  employed  for 
warps.  There  is,  however,  this  distinction  between 
organzine  and  tram  silk,  that  whereas  the  threads 
of  the  latter  are  all  twisted  in  one  direction, 
forming  individual  strands,  like  twine,  the  threads 
of  the  former  are  twisted  in  an  opposite  direction, 
like  rope,  that  is,  if  in  a  thread  of  organzine  each 
strand  be  twisted  to  the  right,  then  the  collected 
threads  are  spun  or  twisted  to  the  left,  as  in  the 
formation  of  a  rope  or  cable. 

In  the  state  to  which  we  have  now  brought  the 
silk,  it  is  said  to  be  hard,  in  consequence  of  the 
gum,  which,  however,  is  separated  by  boiling.  The 
boiling  process  requires  great  care,  and  in  conse. 
quence  of  ignorance  or  negligence  often  destroys 
the  silk.  It  is  much  more  safe  to  separate  the  gum 
by  steam.  The  hanks  of  raw  silk  are  not  Ixuled 
but  soaked  in  a  tub  of  tepid  soap  water. 

The  throwing  machine  has  been  greatly  improved 
both  as  to  accuracy  and  produce,  by  assimiUting  it 
to  the  cotton  throstle.  The  speed  of  the  spiniUes 
of  the  machines  in  this  country,  till  very  lately,  and 
still  on  the  continent,  was  not  above  1200  revolu- 
tions in  the  minute ;  but  now,  from  the  exertions  of 
Messrs  Foirlmirn,  LiUie  and  Ritson,  the  speed  has 
been  raised  to  4500. 

Another  form  of  process  in  the  manufacture  of 
silk  thread  has  been  lately  made  the  subject  of  let- 
ters patent,  and  brought  into  successful  operation. 
The  use  of  this  process,  or  combination  of  proces- 
ses, is  to  spin  into  thread  the  waste  of  the  throw- 
ing  mill. 

The  waste  from  the  throwing  mill  is  made  to 
pass  through  an  endless  heckle  of  a  construction 
that  will  be  understood  from  what  follows.  The 
ends  of  the  silk  waste  are  placed  between  the 
edges  of  two  boards,  which  are  then  firmly  screwed 
together,  so  that  the  silk  hangs  out  like  a  fleece;  a 
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great  many  of  these  pairs  of  boards  are  placed 
firmly  in  an  oblong  frame.  Over  this  frame,  there 
is  an  endless  web  moving,  which  passes  round  rol- 
lers at  each  end.  This  web  carries  apon  it  a  series 
of  heckles,  all  moviog  with  it.  When  these  heckles 
pass  along  the  under  side,  their  teeth  act  upon  the 
silk  in  the  frame  below,  and  clear  it.  When  the 
heckling  is  finished  in  a  coarse  machine,  the  boards 
with  the  silk  are  placed  in  a  finer  heckle  frame, 
and  the  process  is  thus  continued  as  far  as  is  found 
necessary. 

The  silk  thus  heckled  is  now  carried  to  a  cijtting 
machine,  where  it  is  laid  regularly  upon  an  endless 
web  moving  at  a  certain  rate  along  the  side  of  the 
cutting  machine.  At  the  end,  there  are  a  series  of 
revolving  knives,  which  cut  the  silken  fibres  into 
lengths  of  an  inch  or  more. 

In  this  state  it  is  opened  up,  by  being  passed 
through  a  blowing  engine,  similar  to  that  described 
in  our  article  Cotton  Manufacture.  After  being 
blown,  it  is  boiled  in  a  lea  of  soap  water  for  sever^ 
hours,  in  order  to  free  it  of  the  gum. 

After  drying  it  passes  through  a  carding  machine, 
like  that  represented  in  our  plates  of  linen  manufac- 
ture. Like  that  machine,  it  is  chiefly  distinguished 
from  the  cotton  carding  engine,  by  having  several 
doffers  revolving  on  the  surface  of  the  large  cylin- 
der. After  the  carding,  the  drawing  and  roving 
processes  are  performed  by  machinery  exactly  the 
same  as  that  used  for  cotton. 

The  preparation  being  made,  the  spinning  is  ef- 
fected by  the  organ  jenny,  or  rather  mule,  a  minute 
account  of  which  has  been  already  given  under  the 
article  cotton.     The  singUa  are  thus  prepared. 

The  doubling  is  effected  by  the  common  throstle. 

SILLI;  Greek  poems  written  in  hexameters, 
belonging  to  the  class  of  satire,  in  which  the  phi- 
losophers, and  their  doctrines  in  particular,  were 
ridiculed.  The  silli  were  often  parodies  on  other 
poems.  Tynion  and  Didymus  are  famous  writers  of 
miH. 

SILO;  a  Spanish  word,  signifying  an  excavation 
about  fourteen  feet  deep,  for  preserving  grain.  It 
is  best  made  in  marly  ground,  not  too  dry.  Over 
the  bottom  a  vaulted  dome  is  built,  rising  eight  and 
a  half  feet,  and  surrounding  the  tube  through  which 
the  com  is  poured  in.  The  walls  of  the  excavation 
are  lined  with  straw.  Three  hundred  bushels  of 
wheat,  preserved  some  time  in  a  siio,  were  found,  on 
careful  examination,  to  have  increased  in  measure 
one  bushel,  while  the  weight  of  the  whole  was  di- 
minished two  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  expense  of 
preserving  grain  in  granaries  is  generally  estimated 
at  ten  per  cent. :  in  the  larger  silos,  however,  it  is 
only  one  per  cent.,  if  the  grain  is  left  shut  up  for  two 
years.  On  the  farm  of  M.  Ternaux,  at  St  Ouen, 
near  Paris,  it  was  found  that  the  grain  put  in  his 
silos,  in  1819,  was  sound  and  fresh  in  1824.  In 
Hungary,  the  same  method  of  preserving  gridn  is 
common. 

SILO  A,  OR  SILO  AM;  a  fountain  on  the  east 
side  of  Jerusalem,  between  the  city  and  the  brook 
Kedron,  or  Cedron.  St  John  speaks  of  the  pool  of 
Siloam  (John  ix.  7).  The  tower  of  Siloam,  men- 
tioned in  Luke  xiii.  4,  is  thought  to  have  been 
near  this  fountain. 

SILONG ;  a  city  of  China,  of  the  second  rank 
in  Quangri. 

SILVANUS ;  an  Italian  rural  deity,  usually  re- 
presented with  a  sickle  in  his  right  hand  and  a 
bough  in  his  left,  and  sometimes  with  the  horns  and 
feet  of  a  goat.     He  is  described  as  the  protector  of 


herds  and  trees  from  wolves  and  lightning,  the 
god  of  agriculture,  or  the  defender  of  boundaries; 
and  offerings  of  various  kinds  were  made  to  him. 
He  is  often  confounded  with  the  Fauns,  Pans  and 
Satyrs.     See  the  articles. 

SILVER ;  a  metal  which  appears  to  have  been 
known  almost  as  early  as  gold,  and,  without  doubt, 
for  the  same  reason,  because  it  occurs  very  fre- 
quently in  a  state  of  purity  in  the  earth,  and  re- 
quires but  an  ordinary  heat  for  its  fusion.  Men- 
tion is  made  of  silver  in  the  book  of  Job,  which  is 
considered  the  oldest  of  the  books  contained  in  the 
Old  Testament.  The  ores  of  silver  are  somewhat 
numerous ;  and  we  shall  defer  our  account  of  them 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  present  article,  commenc- 
ing with  the  chemical  history  of  this  metal.  Pure 
silver  is  of  a  fine  white  colour,  >vith  a  shade  of 
yellow,  without  either  taste  or  smell,  and,  in  bril- 
liancy,  is  inferior  to  none  of  the  metallic  bodies,  if 
we  except  polished  steel.  It  is  softer  than  copper, 
but  harder  than  gold.  When  melted,  its  specific 
gravity  is  10*47;  when  hammered,  10*510.  It  is 
next  in  malleability  to  gold,  having  been  beaten  out 
into  leaves  only  ^^^^qo^^  th  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
Its  ductility  is  no  less  remarkable.  It  may  be 
drawn  out  into  a  wire  much  finer  than  a  human 
hair;  so  fine,  indeed,  that  a  single  grain  of  silver 
may  be  extended  about  400  feet  in  length.  Its 
tenacity  is  such,  that  a  wire  of  silver  0*078  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  is  capable  of  supporting  a  weight 
of  187*13  pounds  avoirdupois  without  breaking. 
Silver  melts  when  heated  completely  red-hot;  and, 
while  in  the  melted  state,  its  brilliancy  is  greatly 
augmented.  If  the  heat  be  increased  after  the  silver 
is  melted,  the  liquid  metal  boils,  and  may  be  vola- 
tilized ;  but  a  very  strong  and  long  continued  heat  is 
necessary.  Gasto  Olaveas  kept  an  ounce  of  silver 
melted  in  a  glass-house  furnace  for  two  months,  and 
found,  by  weighing  it,  that  it  had  sustained  a  loss  of 
one  twelfth  of  its  weight.  When  heated  upon  char- 
coal under  the  flame  of  the  compound  blow-pipe, 
however,  the  silver  is  volatilized  with  rapidity,  pass- 
ing off  in  a  visible  smoke.  When  cooled  slowly, 
its  surface  exhibits  the  appearance  of  crystals;  and, 
if  the  liquid  part  of  the  metal  be  poured  out  as  soon 
as  the  surface  congeab,  pretty  large  crystals  of 
silver  may  be  obtained.  Silver  is  not  oxidized  by 
exposure  to  the  air;  it  gradually,  iildeed,  loses  its 
lustre,  and  becomes  tarnished ;  but  this  is  owing  to 
a  different  cause.  Neither  is  it  altered  by  being 
kept  under  water.  But,  if  it  be  kept  for  a  long 
time,  melted  in  an  open  vessel,  it  gradually  attracts 
oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  and  is  converted  into 
an  oxide.  When  silver  is  dissolved  in  nitric  add, 
and  an  alkali  dropped  into  the  solution,  a  brown- 
coloured  precipitate  falls  in  flocks,  which,  when 
washed  and  dried,  constitutes  the  oxide  of  silver. 
Its  colour  becomes  a  dark  brown  when  dried.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  7*14.  When  exposed  to  the  di- 
rect rays  of  the  sun,  it  gives  out  oxygen  gas,  and  is 
converted  into  a  black  powder,  the  nature  of  which 
has  not  been  examined.  The  oxide  of  silver  is  a 
compound  of  93*1  silver  and  6*8  oxygen.  When 
oxide  of  silver  is  dissolved  in  ammonia,  and  the 
solution  left  exposed  to  the  air,  it  is  soon  covered 
with  a  brilliant  pellicle,  which  is  a  suboxide  of  sil^ 
ver.  A  superoxide  of  silver  appears  to  be  formed, 
when  a  plantina  wire  from  the  positive  extremity 
of  a  galvanic  battery  is  plunged  into  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  compound  in  question 
accumulating  in  iron-black  octahedrons  upon  the 
wire.     SUver  does  not  bum  in  chlorine  gas,  even 
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when  heated ;  but  it  gradually  absorbs  the  gas,  and 
is  converted  into  the  well-known  compound  for- 
merly called  horn  silver,  and  afterwards  muriate  of 
Sliver,  though  now  with  more  propriety  denomin- 
ated  chloride  of  silver.  This  chloride,  howeyer,  is 
more  easily  obtained  by  dissolving  silver  in  nitric 
acid,  and  mixing  the  solution  with  a  solution  of 
common  salt.  A  copious  curdy  precipitate  falls. 
When  this  precipitate  is  washed  and  dried,  it  con- 
stitutes  pure  chloride  of  silver.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  5  *  129.  It  is  one  of  the  most  insoluble  substances 
knovm,  requiring  no  less  than  3072  parts  of  water 
for  its  solution.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
changes  from  white  to  a  purple  or  blackish  colour. 
It  melts  at  500^  Fahr.,  and  assumes,  on  cooling, 
the  form  of  a  gray-coloured,  semitransparent  mass, 
having  some  resemblance  to  horn,  and  for  that 
reason  called  luna  cornea.  A  strong  heat  sublimes 
it.  When  heated  strongly  in  an  earthen  crucible, 
it  passes  through  altogether,  and  is  lost  in  the  fire ; 
but  when  mixed  with  about  four  times  its  weight 
of  fixed  alkali  formed  into  a  ball,  with  a  little 
water,  and  melted  rapidly  in  a  crucible  well  lined 
with  alkali,  the  silver  is  reduced,  and  obtained  in 
a  state  of  purity.  Chloride  of  silver  is  composed 
of  silver  13*75,  and  chlorine  4*50.  A  bromide  and 
an  iodide  of  silver  may  be  formed  simply  by  adding 
in  the  one  case,  a  solution  of  a  hydrobromat«  to 
one  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  in  the  other,  a  solution 
of  a  hydrodate.  If  one  ounce  of  sUver,  one  ounce 
of  phosphoric  glass,  and  two  drachms  of  charcoal, 
be  mixed  together,  and  heated  in  a  crucible,  phos- 
phuret  of  silver  is  formed.  It  is  of  a  white  colour, 
and  crystalline  in  its  texture.  It  is  composed  of 
four  parts  of  silver  and  one  of  phosphorus.  Heat 
decomposes  it  by  separating  the  phosphorus.  When 
thin  plates  of  silver  and  sulphur  are  laid  alternately 
above  each  other  in  a  crucible,  they  melt  readily  in 
a  low  red  heat,  and  form  sulphuret  of  silver.  Its 
colour  is  black,  and  it  crystallizes  in  small  needles. 
It  is  capable  of  being  cut  with  a  knife,  and  is  more 
easily  fused  than  silver.  It  is  well  known  that 
when  silver  is  long  exposed  to  the  air,  especially  in 
frequented  places,  as  churches,  theatres,  &c.,  it 
acquires  a  covering  of  a  violet  colour,  which  de* 
prives  it  of  its  lustre  and  malleability :  this  co&ting 
h  sulphuret  of  silver.  Selenium  appears  to  enter 
into  combination  with  silver  in  two  different  pro- 
portions, forming  seleniets.  Arsenic  forms  an  alloy 
with  silver  in  the  proportion  of  sixteen  of  the 
former  to  one  hundred  of  the  latter;  it  is  steel- 
gray,  brittle,  and  fine  granular.  Silver  may  be 
alloyed  with  antimony  by  fusion.  Silver  and  iron 
unite  readily:  the  alloy  has  the  colour  of  silver, 
but  it  is  harder,  very  ductile,  and  attracted  by  the 
magnet.  When  500  parts  of  good  Indian  steel  are 
fused  along  with  one  part  of  silver,  the  compound 
is  greatly  improved  for  the  purposes  of  cutting  in- 
struments. Melted  lead  dissolves  a  great  quantity 
of  silver  at  a  slightly  red  heat;  the  alloy  is  brittle 
and  lead-coloured.  Silver  is  easily  alloyed  with 
copper  by  fusion:  the  compound  is  harder,  and 
more  sonorous  than  silver,  and  retains  its  white 
colour,  even  when  the  proportion  of  copper  exceeds 
one  haJf :  the  hardness  is  at  its  maximum  when  the 
<*opper  amounts  to  one  fifth  of  the  silver.  The 
iilloy  of  silver  and  tin  is  very  brittle  and  hard. 
That  of  silver  and  mercury  is  fonned  by  throwing  , 
pieces  of  red  hot  silver  into  mercury  heated  till  it 
begins  to  smoke:  it  forms  dendritical  crystals,  which  . 
contain  eight  parts  of  mercury,  and  one  of  silver. 
The  most  important  combination  among  those  of  the 


acids  and  silver  (the  nitrate  of  silver^  has  been 
alluded  to  above,  in  the  description  of  the  oxide  nf 
silver.  Nitric  acid  is  the  proper  solvent  of  this  metaU 
from  which  solution  the  other  salts  of  silver  ate 
obtained :  it  dissolves  more  than  half  its  weight  of 
the  metal,  the  solution  being  attended  with  efferves- 
cence: if  the  silver  and  the  acid  are  pure,  tfap 
solution  is  limpid  and  colourless,  exceedingly  heavy 
and  caustic:  it  stains  the  skin,  and  all  anLnal  suit- 
stances,  of  an  indelible  black  colour;  hence  it  i^ 
often  used  to  dye  hair,  &c. ;  when  evaporated  till 
a  pellicle  begins  to  form  on  its  surface,  it  deposit !<. 
on  cooling,  transparent  crystals  of  nitrate  of  Alver, 
in  the  form  of  six-sided,  four-sided,  or  three-sided, 
thin  plates ;  but,  by  slow  evaporaticm,  the  salt  may 
be  obtained  in  short,  right  rhombic  prisms  of  129^ 
31':  its  taste  is  intensely  bitter  and  metallic,  and 
it  is  usually  employed  as  a  corrosive  subatanre. 
under  the  name  of  lunar  caustic:  it  is  soluble  iu  iw 
own  weight  of  cold,  and  in  half  its  weight  of  faor, 
water.     From  the  solution,  the  silver  is  thrown 
down  in  a  metallic  state  by  a  great  number  of 
bodies;  for  example,  hydrogen,  sulphurous  add, 
sulphate  of  iron,   proto-chloride  of  tin,  carbon, 
phosphorus,  volatile  oils,  and  many  of  the  metals. 
The  specific  gravity  of  lunar  caustic  is  3*52.  When 
heated,  it  readily  melts,  swells  up,  and  then  remains 
liquid :  in  this  state  it  is  cast  into  small  cylindrical 
moulds  by  apothecaries,  to  be  employed  by  surgeona 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  ulcers  and  destiojring 
fungous  excrescences:  as  an  escharotic,  its  acdon 
is  powerful,  and  it  is  greatly  preferred  to  caustic 
potash  also,  in  consequence  of  its  not  be  liable  to 
deliquesce  and  spread.     Both  the  crystals  and  the 
fused  salt  are  anhydrous,  consisting  of  118  parts 
oxide  of  silver,  and  54  nitric  acid :  it  detonates, 
when  heated  with  combustible  bodies,  and  with 
phosphorus  it  detonates  on  percussion.     Sulphate 
of  silver  is  obtained  with  ease  by  mingling  together 
solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  sul(diate  of  soda: 
it  falls  in  the  state  of  a  white  powder,  which  may 
be  dissolved  in  water,  and  crystalized:  the  crystals 
are  white  and  brilliant,  and  have  the  form  of  very 
fine  prisms:  it  has  the  peculiarly  disagreeable  taste 
of  the  nitrate;  is  anhydrous,  and  composed  of  sul- 
phuric acid  5,  and  oxide  of  silver  14*75.     Sulfite 
of  silver  is  obtained  by  mixing  the  solutions  of 
sulphite  of   ammonia  and  nitrate  of  silver.    It 
assumes  the  form  of  small,  shining,  white  grains: 
when  exposed  to  the  light,  it  assumes  a  brown 
colour.     Phosphate  of  silver  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  is  hence  precipitated  when  a  solution  of  phos- 
phate of  soda  is  added  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver.     The  salts  of  silver  are  decomposed  by  the 
alkalies  and  the  earths.     Prussiate  of  potash,  when 
dropped  into  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  vlrer,  occasions 
a  white  precipitate ;  hydro-sulphuret  of  potash  pn>- 
duces  a  black  precipitate;  and  an  infusion  of  nut- 
galls  gives  a  yellowish  brown  precipitate.     A  ful- 
minating preparation  of  silver,  similar  to^  that  of 
gold,  but  more  energetic,  is  pre|»red  by  dissolving 
silver  in  nitrous  acid,  diluted  with  three  parts  of 
water:  to  the  solution  lime-water  is  added  as  long 
as  any  precipitation  is  occasioned ;  the  precipitate 
is  washed  and  dried;  it  is  then  allowed  to  remain 
for    several    hours  in  liquid  ammonia,   when    it 
becomes  a  black  powder;  the  liquor  is  decanted, 
and  it  is  allowed  to  dry  in  the  air ;  when  completely 
dry,  such  is  its  tendency  to  explosion,  that  it  cannot 
be  touched,  the  slightest  agitation  causing  it  to 
detonate;  and  so  violent  is  the  detonation,  that 
the  experiment  cannot  be  made  with  safety  on  uiurc 
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tban  a  grain.  The  theory  of  its  detonation  is  con- 
sidered as  similar  to  that  of  fulminating  gold;  it 
probably  consists  of  oxide  of  silver  and  ammonia, 
the  elements  being  united  by  aflfinities  so  nicely 
balanced,  that  the  slightest  external  force  subverts 
them,  and  causes  new  combinations:  the  oxygen  of 
the  oxide  unites  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia, 
and  forms  watery  vapour;  the  nitrogen  must  assume 
the  elastic  form,  and  the  augmentation  of  elasticity 
in  these  products,  by  the  caloric  suddenly  extri- 
cated, may  be  the  cause  of  the  detonation.  A  ful- 
minating silver  totally  different  from  that  above 
described,  is  frequently  sold  as  an  object  of  amuse- 
ment: it  is  enclosed  between  the  folds  of  a  card 
cut  in  two  lengthways,  the  powder  being  placed  at 
one  end,  and  the  other  being  notched,  that  it  may 
be  distinguished ;  if  it  be  taken  by  the  notched  end, 
and  the  other  be  held  over  the  flame  of  a  candle, 
it  soon  detonates  with  a  sharp  sound  and  violent 
dame;  the  card  is  torn  and  changed  brown,  and  the 
part  in  contact  with  the  composition  is  covered 
with  a  slight  metallic  coating  of  a  grayish-white 
colour.  This  compound  is  formed  in  the  following 
oianner:  Into  a  pint  tumbler,  or  other  glass  vessel, 
is  introduced  100  grains  of  dry  nitrate  of  silver, 
over  which  is  poured  ope  ounce  of  alcohol,  and  the 
aaine  quantity  of  smoking  nitric  acid.  The  mix- 
tuie  of  the  lUcohol  and  nitric  add  occasions  much 
heat  and  effervescence  in  the  liquid:  if  this  is  so 
violent  as  to  overflow  the  vessel,  cold  alcohol  is 
added  in  small  portions  to  abate  the  ebullition:  in 
a  few  minutes  the  liquor  becomes  turbid,  and  a  very 
heavy,  white,  crystalline  powder  falls  down,  which 
ifl  separated  by  the  filter,  and  thoroughly  washed 
with  tepid  water:  before  being  fuUy  dry,  it  should 
be  separated  into  parcels  of  ten  or  twenty  grains, 
which  portions,  when  thoroughly  dried  at  a  distance 
from  Uie  fire,  present  the  following  properties: 
The  snbstance  is  white  and  crystalline;  the  light 
changes  its  colour  to  a  dark  brown;  when  heated, 
it  explodes  with  great  violence.  It  explodes  also 
by  percussion  and  friction,  and  the  contact  of  suU 
phuric  acid.  When  put  into  dry  chlorine  gas,  it 
explodes  with  a  loud  report.  So  powerful  is  this 
powder  in  its  explosion,  that  no  person  but  chemists 
should  venture  upon  its  manufacture,  or  presume 
to  experiment  with  it.  The  most  paiitful  accidents 
have  repeatedly  occurred  with  it,  in  the  hands  of 
the  inexperienced  and  the  careless.  It  is  composed 
of  oxide  of  silver  14*75,  and  of  a  peculiar  acid, 
called  the  fmiminic,  5-25.  For  some  account  of 
folminic  add,  see  Jhriunc  Acid, 

Silver  OreM — There  are  five  important  ores  of 
silver,  vii — I.  Native  silver:  2.  vitreous  silver 
(or  silver  glance);  3.  black  silver;  4.  red  silver; 
5.  horn  silver, 

Niaiive  silver  is  occasionally  found  crystallized  in 
the  following  shapes,  viz — ^the  cube,  octahedron, 
tetrahedron,  rhombic  dodecahedron,  trapezohedron, 
and  six-aided  tables.  The  cube  is  the  primitive 
form;  but  it  more  often  occurs  in  dentiform,  fili- 
form, and  capillary  shapes:  also  reticulated,  arbo^ 
rescent,  and  in  plates;  likewise  in  plates,  formed 
in  fiasurea,  and  in  superfidal  coatingps;  cleavage 
none;  fracture  hackly;  lustre  metallic;  colour 
silver-white,  more  or  less  subject  to  tarnish; 
streak  shining;  ductile ;  hardness  between  gypsum 
and  calcareous  spar;  spedfic  gravity,  10*47.  Na- 
tive silver  has  been  distinguished  into  common  and 
auriferous  native  silver:  the  former  consists  ofi 
silver  alloyed  with  a  small  proportion  of  antimony,  | 
arsenic,  iron,  &c. ;  the  latter  frequently  contains  • 


fifty  per  cent,  of  gold.  Native  silver  occurs  prind- 
pally  in  veins,  traversing  gndss,  clay-slate,  and 
other  primitive  and  transition  rocks.  '  There  are 
but  few  countries  in  which  it  is  found  in  any  con- 
siderable quantity.  Among  these  are  the  mining 
districts  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  also  Norway  and 
Siberia,  but  particularly  Mexico  and  Peru. 

Vitreous  silver  presents  itself  crystallized  in 
cubes,  octahedrons,  and  rhombic  dodecahedrons. 
Its  primitive  form  is  the  cube.  It  also  occurs  in 
reticulated,  arborescent,  dentiform,  and  capillary 
shapes;  also  massive  and  impalpable ;  fracture  im- 
perfect,  and  small  conchoidal,  uneven;  lustre 
metallic,  subject  to  tarnish;  colour  blackish  lead- 
gray;  streak  shining;  mall«able;  hardness  about 
that  of  gypsum;  spedfic  gravity,  7*19.  It  consists 
of  silver  85*0,  sulphur  15*0.  It  is  easily  fusible 
before  the  blow-pipe,  and  intumesces;  but  it  gives 
a  globule  of  silver  by  a  continuation  of  the  blast. 
It  has  been  hitherto  found  almost  exclusively  in 
veins,  along  with  ores  of  lead,  antimony,  and  zinc. 
It  occurs  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Mexico, 
and  Peru.  It  is  an  important  spedes  for  the  ex- 
traction of  silver. 

Black  silver  has  for  its  primitive  form  a  right 
rhombic  prism  of  100®  O'.  The  crystals,  however, 
are  not  often  observed;  but  it  is  more  frequently 
in  granular  masses;  fracture  imperfect  conchoidal, 
uneven ;  lustre  metallic ;  colour  iron-black ;  streak 
unchanged;  sectile;  hardness  about  that  of  gyp- 
sum; spedfic  gravity  6*2.    It  consists  of 
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Before  the  blow-pipe,  upon  charcoal,  it  yields  a 
dark-coloured,  metallic  globule,  which  may  be 
reduced  with  saltpetre.  It  is  found  in  silver  veins 
along  with  other  ores  of  silver.  It  occurs  chiefly 
in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary^  in  Mexico  and 
Peru.  It  is  a  valuable  ore  for  the  extraction  of 
silver. 

Red  silver.  The  primitive  form  of  this  spedes 
is  an  obtuse  rhomboid  of  109^  28^.  Its  secondary 
forms  are  six-sided  prisms,  variously  truncated  and 
acuminated,  and  an  equiangular  double  six-sided 
pyramid;  deavage  parallel  with  the  sides  of  the 
primitive  form,  pretty  distinct;  fracture  conchoidal; 
lustre  adamantine;  colour  iron-black  to  cochineal 
red;  semi-transparent  to  opaque;  sectile;  hardness 
about  that  of  gypsum ;  specific  gravity  5-84.  The 
crystals  are  very  liable  to  occur  twin-shaped. 
Red  silver  is  often  found  massive,  granular,  and 
even  impalpable.     It'consists  of 
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Sulphur, 16-€09 

It  decrepitates  before  the  blow-pipe  upon  charcoal, 
melts,  and  emits  fumes  of  sulphur  and  antimony, 
after  which  it  yields  a  globule  of  silver.  Red 
silver  is  confined  to  a  smsJI  number  of  localities, 
and  occurs  in  veins  along  with  other  ores  of  silve  r, 
galena,  and  blende.  It  is  found  in  the  metalir, 
veins  near  Freiberg,  also  at  Marienberg,  Annaber^^ , 
Schneeberg,  and  Johanngeorgenstadt  in  Saxony; 
likewise  in  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Dauphiny,  and 
Norway;  but  is  much  more  abundant  in  Mexico 
and  Peru.     It  is  a  valuable  ore  for  silver. 

Horn  silver  has  the  cube  for  its  primitive  form, 
in  which  shape  it  frequently  occurs,  as  also  in. 
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acicular  fibres;  cleavage  none;  fracture  more  or 
less  perfect  oonchoidal;  lustre  resinous,  passing 
into  adamantine;  colour  pearl-gra)*,  passing  into 
lavender-blue,  and  some  shade  of  green ;  the  colour 
becomes  brown  on  being  exposed  to  light ;  streak 
shining;  translucent,  sectile;  -hardness  about  that 
of  talc;  specific  gravity  5*5.  It  occurs  also  in 
crusts  and  granular  masses.  It  consists  of  silver 
76*0,  oxygen  7*0,  and  muriatic  acid  16*4.  It  is 
fusible  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and  emits  fumes  of 
muriatic  acid.  Horn  silver  is  most  frequently 
found  in  the  upper  parts  of  veins  in  clay-slate,  but 
occurs  also  in  beds,  generally  along  with  other  ores 
of  silver,  or  with  iron-ochre.  It  is  not  abundant 
in  European  countries,  but  occurs  in  large  masses 
in  Mexico  and  Peru.  It  is  used  for  extracting 
silver. 

Such  are  the  ores  of  silver  which  are  properly  so 
called,  and  from  which  silver  is  chiefly  extracted. 
Besides  these,  however,  argentiferous  sulphurets 
of  lead  and  copper  are  sometimes  smelted  for  the 
small  proportion  of  this  precious  metal  which  they 
contain. 

We  have  now  to  allude  to  the  methods  employed 
in  obtaining  the  silver  from  its  various  ores. 
These  are  two  in  number,  smelting  and  amalgama- 
tion. The  former  is  founded  on  the  great  affinity 
of  silver  for  lead,  which,  when  fused  %vitb  silver, 
acts  as  a  solvent,  and  extracts  it  from  its  union 
with  baser  metals.  The  silver  is  afterwards  sepa- 
rated from  the  lead  by  the  well-known  process  of 
cupellation,  which  consists  in  exposing  the  alloy  to 
a  stream  oi  atmospheric  air,  by  which  the  lead  is 
converted  into  an  oxide  or  litharge,  while  the  silver 
remains  untouched.  The  latter  method  depends 
upon  the  property  of  mercury  to  dissolve  silver 
without  the  aid  of  heat.  The  first  is  called  the 
dry,  the  last,  the  wet  way  of  treating  silver  ores. 
One  or  the  other  process  is  employed,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  ores.  The  ores  which  are  treated 
in  the  wet  way  are  usually  those  which  consist 
principally  of  argentiferous  sulphurct  of  lead.  The 
first  thing  to  be  done,  by  this  method,  is  to  pul- 
verize and  roast  the  ore  in  a  furnace,  to  expel  the 
sulphur.  When  the  well  or  crucible  is  full  of 
metal,  it  is  tapped  and  run  ofi*.  It  is  now  ready 
for  the  process  of  refining,  or  cupellation.  For 
this  purpose,  a  reverberatory  furnace  is  employed, 
the  lower  part  of  which  is  covered  with  wood 
ashes  and  clay,  so  as  to  form  a  cupel.  On  one  side 
of  the  furnace  there  is  a  hole  for  the  exit  of  the 
litharge;  and  on  the  opposite  side  is  another  for 
the  admission  of  air  to  the  surface  of  the  metal, 
which  itf  introduced  through  an  aperture  above,  to 
which  a  cover  is  adapted.  After  the  lead  is  melted 
and  brought  to  a  red  heat,  the  blast  of  air  is  ad- 
mitted, and  the  scoria,  as  it  collects,  is  removed. 
When  the  litharge  is  formed,  the  heat  is  increased, 
and  the  quantity  becomes  greater,  and  is  >vithdrawn 
through  the  opening  in  the  furnace.  At  the  same 
time,  some  lead  is  volatilized.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  process,  the  litharge  which  comes  oflf  contains 
a  small  quantity  of  silver,  and  is  therefore  kept 
separate  from  the  rest.  Afler  the  whole  of  the 
litharge  is  removed,  and  the  surface  of  the  metal  in 
the  furnace  becomes  bright,  a  quantity  of  water  is 
poured  on  it,  to  keep  it  from  spirting,  which  it  is 
apt  to  do  when  congealing.  The  metal  thus  ob- 
tained is  subjected  to  a  similar  operation  for  about 
five  houra,  in  a  smaller  furnace,  and  at  a  higher 
tempcniture,  by  which  it  is  completely  freed  from 
the  lead.     With  respect  to  the  other  method  of  re- 


duction or  separation — amalgamation — ^the  following 
is  an  outline  of  the  more  important  steps,  of  nrhich 
it  consists.     The  ores  best  adapted  to  this  prorc^s 
are  native  silver  and  vitreous  silver.     The    tir^t 
operation  that  requires  description  is  the  selection 
of  the  ores  to  form  a  proper  mixture,  with  reference 
to  the  quantity  of  silver  and  sulphur  they  contain. 
It  has  been  observed  that  the  amalgamation  process 
succeeds  best  when  the  silver  produce  is   about 
seventy-five  ounces  to  the  ton  of  ore ;  at  the  same 
time,  regard  being  had  to  the  quantity  of  sulphur 
present,  which  is  ascertained  from  the  quantity  of 
sulphuret  in  the  ore,  previously  learned  by  an  assay 
in  the  crucible.     The  sulphur  is  got  rid  of,  by 
adding  to  the  mixture  of  raw  ore  ten  per  cent,  of 
conunon  salt,  by  which,  during  the  furnace  opera- 
tion,  the  sulphur  becomes  acidified,  and  the  add 
thus  formed,  uniting  with  the  base  of  the  salt, 
forms  sulphate  of  soda;  whilst  the  muriatic  add, 
thus  set  free,  combines  with  the  silver  in  the  ore, 
that   was  not  in  the  metallic  state,  and  forms 
muriate  of  silver.  In  this  state,  the  ore  is  subjected 
to   various  mechanical   operations,  with    riddles, 
mills,  and  sieves,  until  it  is  reduced  to  an  impalpa* 
ble  powder.     It  is  then  submitted  to  the  action  of 
mercury.     This  operation  it  performed  in  barrels 
which  are  arranged  so  as  to  revolve  on  their  axes. 
The  mixture  or  charge  in  each  barrel  consists  of 
sifted  calcined  ore,  mercury,   metallic  iron,  and 
water,  in  certain  proportions.  The  ore  is  composed 
of  sulphate  of  soda,  muriate  of  silver,  and  other 
metals  and  earthy  matters.    By  the  process  of 
amalgamation,  the  barrels  being  made  to  revolve 
during  a  period  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  hours,  the 
muriate    of   silver  becomes  decomposed    by  the 
action  of  the  iron  on  its  add;  and  the  silver,  thus 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  comlnnes  with  the 
mercury,  forming  what  is  termed  mMlgam,  whilst 
the  sulphate  of  soda,  the  muriate  of  iron,  and  other 
salts,  become  dissolved  in  the  water.     The  silver 
combined  with  mercury  is  then  filtered,  by  which 
the  surplus  metal  is  separated,  and  a  compound 
remains  in  the  sack,  consisting  of  six  parts  of  mer. 
cury  and  one  of  silver.    This  amalgam  is  subjected 
to  the  action  of  heat  in  a  distilling  furnace,  by 
which  the  mercury  is  sublimated,  and  the  silver 
remains.     Silver  is  also  sometimes  separated  from 
copper  by  the  process  of  eliquation.  The  eliqnation 
is  effected  by  means  of  lead,  which,  possessing  a 
greater  affinity  for  silver  than  for  copper,  combines 
with  the  former,  when  brought  into  fusion  with 
the  alloy,  and  forms  a  new  metallic  compound. 
The  argentiferous  lead,  thus  obtained,  u  subjected 
to  the  usual  processes  of  cupdlation,  and  the  coarse 
copper,  from  which  the  silver  has  been  separated, 
is  refined. 

We  shall  now  take  notice  of  the  mines  of  silver 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  which  furnish  the 
silver  of  commerce.  Those  of  Mexico  and  South 
America  are  incomparably  more  important  than 
those  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Mexico  alone 
has  above  three  thousand  mines,  or  excavations  for 
silver  ores,  which  produced  annually,  during  the 
last  ten  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  about 
£900,000.  The  mines  of  Guanaxuato  yielded  nearly 
one  quarter  of  this  amount,  while  the  single  mine  of 
Valenciana,  situated  in  the  same  district*  has  afforded, 
for  years  together,  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
between  two  and  four  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
Nor  are  the  ores  of  Mexico,  for  the  most  part, 
rich  in  silver;  but  the  rich  produce  of  that  country 
has  depended  upon  thdr  abundance,  and  the  facility 
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wiib  which  they  have  been  explored.  In  Peru, 
the  annual  produce  of  this  metal  was  formerly  as 
great  as  £250,000;  the  major  part  of  which  was 
furnished  by  the  mines  of  Tasco,  of  Chota,  and  of 
Hoantajaya.  Chile  affords  £33,750  per  annum. 
Buenos  Ay  res  contains  the  celebrated  mines  of 
Poiosi,  discovered  in  1545,  and  which  have  pro- 
duced, according  to  the  estimate  of  Humboldt, 
from  the  time  of  their  discovery,  the  enormous 
amount  of  £258,750,000.  These  mines  have 
diminished  in  value  of  late,  though  they  still  rank 
next  to  those  of  Guanaxuato.  The  celebrated 
mines  of  Konigsberg,  in  Norway,  once  so  rich  in 
native  silver,  have  now  become  in  a  great  measure 
exhausted.  They  are  estimated  to  have  produced 
above  £4,500,000  since  they  were  opened  in  1623. 
The  roost  important  silver  mines  of  Europe  at 
present,  are  those  of  Saxony,  Hungary,  and  the 
Harts.  The  annual  produce  of  Saxony  is  about 
£56,250;  while  those  of  the  Hartz  and  of  Hungary 
are  each  about  the  same.  Within  the  last  twenty 
years  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  produce 
of  silver  from  the  Russian  mines.  According  to  a 
communication  from  baron  Humboldt,  made  since 
his  return  from  Asia,  to  the  editor  of  Poffendorfs 
AwutUnj  it  appears  that  ^he  annual  produce  of  the 
mines  of  precious  metals  of  Europe  and  Asiatic 
Russia  amounts  to  25,500  marcs  of  gold,  and 
292,000  marcs  of  silver;  of  which  76,500  oi  silver 
and  22,000  of  gold  are  supplied  from  the  Russian 
empire.  The  value  of  all  this  silver  is  about 
£529,425.  The  present  annual  produce  of  all  the 
silver  mines  in  the  world  is  probably  within 
£4,500,000. 

SILVER  FISH.     See  Gold  Ftsh. 

SILVER  TREE  Qeucadendron  argenteum)\  so 
called  from  the  appearance  of  the  leaves,  which 
are  lanceolate  and  silky.  It  is  a  large  evergreen 
shrub,  with  handsome  foliage,  a  native  of  the  cape 
of  Good  Hope,  together  with  the  other  species  of 
the  genus,  and  is  a  favourite  in  green-houses.  It 
belongs  to  the  proteacea,  the  most  remarkable 
f&mily  of  plants  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and 
one  which  contiibutes  largely  to  give  peculiar 
features  to  the  vegetation  of  that  portion  of  the 
globe.  More  than  four  hundred  species  of  these 
plants  are  known,  which  are  arranged  in  numerous 
genera.  They  are  usually  shrubs  or  small  trees, 
but  some  attain  large  dimensions:  the  leaves  are 
simple,  entire,  or  serrated,  in  most  species  flat, 
but  sometimes  cylindrical  or  thread-shaped;  the 
flowers  are  sometimes  distinct,  upon  solitary  foot- 
stalks, or  in  clusters,  spikes,  or  corymbs,  with 
hractea  at  the  base;  sometimes  they  are  sessile, 
situated  upon  a  common  receptacle,  surrounded 
with  a  many-leaved  involucre,  or  are  disposed  in 
scaly  cones;  the  colour  is  green,  yellow,  or  red: 
in  diort,  the  remarkable  differences  in  the  habit, 
foliage,  and  flowers  of  these  plants  have  given  rise 
to  the  name  of  the  order.  The  greater  proportion 
of  these  phints  inhabit  New  Holland,  where  they 
adorn  large  tracts  of  country;  they  are  nume- 
rous, likewise,  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  a 
few  species  only  are  found  in  the  southeni  parts  of 
South  America.  They  are  generally  favourite 
green-honse  plants,  and  are  not  delicate  with 
respect  to  cold ;  but  their  culture,  in  other  respects, 
requires  many  precautions. 

SILVERING.  The  application  of  silver  leaf  is 
made  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  gold,  for  which 
see  Gilding,  Copper  may  be  silvered  over,  by 
rubbing    it    with  the    following    powder: — Two 


drachms  of  tartar,  the  same  quantity  of  common 
salt,  and  half  a  drachm  of  alum,  are  mixed  with 
fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  silver,  precipitated  from 
nitric  add  by  copper.  The  surface  of  the  copper 
becomes  white  when  rubbed  with  this  powder, 
which  may  afterwards  be  brushed  off  and  polished 
with  leather.  A  cheap  silvering  is  prepared  as  fol- 
lows:— Half  an  ounce  of  silver  that  has  been  pre- 
cipitated from  aquafortis  by  the  addition  of  copper, 
common  salt,  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  of  each  two 
ounces,  and  one  drachm  of  corrosive  muriate  of 
mercury,  are  triturated  together,  and  made  into  a 
paste  with  water;  with  this,  copper  utensils  of 
every  kind,  that  have  been  previously  boiled  with 
tartar  and  alum,  are  rubbed,  after  which  they  are 
made  red-hot,  and  then  polished.  The  intention 
of  this  process  appears  to  be  little  more  than  to 
apply  the  silver  in  a  state  of  minute  division  to  the 
clean  surface  of  the  copper,  and  afterwards  to  fix 
it  there  by  fusion ;  and,  accordingly,  this  silvering 
may  be  effected  by  using  the  argentine  precipitate, 
here  mentioned,  with  borax  or  mercury,  and  causing 
it  to  adhere  by  fusion.  The  dial-plates  of  clocks, 
the  scales  of  barometers,  and  other  similar  articles, 
are  silvered  by  rubbing  upon  them  a  mixture  of 
muriate  of  silver,  sea  salt,  and  tartar,  and  after- 
wards carefully  washing  off  the  saline  matter  with 
water.  In  this  operation,  the  silver  is  precipitated 
from  the  muriatic  acid,  which  unites  with  part  of 
the  coppery  surface.  It  is  not  durable,  but  may  be 
improved  by  heating  the  article,  and  repeating  the 
operation  till  the  covering  seems  sufficiently  thick. 
The  silvering  of  pins  is  effected  by  boiling  them 
with  tin  filings  and  tartar.  Holton  mirrors  or 
globes  are  silvered  by  an  amalgam,  consisting  of 
one  part  by  weight  of  bismuth,  half  a  part  of  lead, 
the  same  quantity  of  pure  tin,  and  two  parts  of 
mercury.  The  solid  metals  are  to  be  first  mixed 
together  by  fusion,  and  the  mercury  added  when 
the  mixture  is  almost  cold.  A  very  gentle  heat  is 
sufficient  to  fuse  this  amalgam.  In  this  state  it  is 
poured  into  a  clean  glass  globe,  intended  to  be 
silvered,  by  means  of  a  paper  funnel,  which  reaches 
to  the  bottom.  At  a  certain  temperature  it  ynW 
stick  to  the  glass,  which  by  a  proper  motion  may 
thus*  be  silvered  completely,  and  the  superfluous 
amalgam  poured  out.  The  appearance  of  these 
toys  is  varied  by  using  glass  of  different  colours, 
such  as  yellow,  blue,  or  green.  To  silver  looking- 
glasses,  the  following  articles  are  necessary : — first, 
a  square  marble  table,  or  smooth  stone,  well 
polished,  and  ground  extremely  true,  with  a  frame 
round  it,  or  a  grove  cut  in  its  edges,  to  keep  the 
superfluous  mercury  from  running  off;  secondly, 
lead  weights  covered  with  cloth,  to  keep  them 
from  scratching  the  glass,  from  one  pound  weight 
to  twelve  pounds  each,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
glass  laid  down;  thirdly,  rolls  of  tin-foil;  fourthly, 
mercury.  The  artist  then  proceeds  as  follows : — 
the  tin-foil  is  cut  a  little  larger  than  the  glass,  and 
laid  flat  upon  the  stone^  and  with  a  straight  piece 
of  hard  wood,  about  three  inches  long,  stroked 
every  way,  that  there  may  be  no  creases  or  wrinkles 
in  it :  a  little  mercury  is  then  dropped  upon  it,  and 
with  a  piece  of  cotton  wool,  or  hare's  foot,  it  is 
spread  all  over  the  foil;  then,  the  marble  slab 
being  kept  nearly  level  with  the  horizon,  the  mer- 
cury is  poured  all  over  the  foil,  which  is  covered 
>vith  a  fine  paper ;  two  weights  are  placed  near  its 
lower  end,  to  keep  the  glass  steady,  while  the 
artist  draws  the  paper  from  between  the  silver-foil 
and  the  glass.    This  must  be  done  with  great  care» 
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8o  that  no  air-bubble§  be  left.  After  the  paper  is 
dra>vn  out,  weights  are  phiced  upon  the  glass  to 
press  out  the  superfluous  mercury,  and  make  the 
foil  adhere.  Another  method  is,  to  slide  the  glass 
over  the  foil  without  the  assistance  of  paper.  To 
make  shell  silver,  silver  leaf  is  ground  with  gum- 
water,  or  honey:  the  gum,  or  honey,  is  washed 
away,  and  the  powder  which  remains  is  used  with 
gum-water,  or  white  of  eggs,  laid  on  with  a  hair 
pencil. 

SILVESTRE  DE  SACY.     See  Sacy, 

SIMEON  STYLITES.     See  StyliUs. 

SIMOIS  ;  a  river  of  Troas,  which  rises  in  mount 
Ida,  and  falls  into  the  Xanthus.  It  is  celebrated 
by  Homer,  and  most  of  the  ancient  poets,  as  many 
*  battles  were  fought  in  its  neighbourhood  during  the 
Trojan  war.  Modem  travellers  call  it  a  small  rivu- 
let, and  some  have  even  disputed  its  existence. 
See  Scamander. 

SIMON  MAGUS,  or  the  Magician ;  an  impostor, 
mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  a  native  of 
Samaria,  who  pretended  to  be  an  aon  of  an  exalted 
nature,  and  called  himself  the  supreme  power  of 
God.  (See  Gnoaticg.)  Struck  with  astonishment 
at  the  miracles  of  the  Apostles,  he  offered  them 
money  for  their  secret.  (See  Simony.)  He  then 
went  about  making  proselytes,  carrying  with  him  a 
Tyrian  courtesan,  whom  he  represented  as  Helen 
who  had  been  the  cause  of  the  Trojan  war,  and 
sometimes  as  Minerva;  calling  her,  at  the  same 
time,  the  first  intelligence,  or  mother  of  all  things. 
Other  stories  are  related  of  him,  but  are  not  well 
authenticated.  It  has  also  been  said  that  he  was 
worshipped  as  a  god  at  Rome,  and  that  his  statue 
was  erected  there,  with  the  inscription  Simoni  Deo 
gancto.  His  followers  are  called  Simonians.  See 
Heretici, 

SIMON,  ST;  an  ancient  French  family,  which 
claims  to  derive  its  origin,  through  the  counts  of 
Vermandois,  from  Charlemagne.  Louis  de  Rouvroy, 
duke  de  St  Simon,  a  peer  of  France,  known  as  the 
author  of  some  very  curious  memoirs,  was  born  in 
1675,  and  died  in  1755.  He  was  employed  in 
several  diplomatic  missions,  and  was  made  one  of 
the  council  of  regency  by  the  notorious  regent, 
duke  of  Orleans,  after  whose  death  he  retired  to 
his  estates.  His  memoirs  remained  a  long  time  in 
manuscript,  and  were  afterwards  published  in  a 
mutilated  form,  %vith  many  suppressions.  The  first 
complete  edition  appeared  in  Paris,  in  1829 — 30  (in 
21  vols.,  8vo.),  under  the  title  of  Memoires  compleU 
et  authentiquea  du  Due  de  Saint  Simon  sur  le  Siicle 
de  Louis  XIV.,  et  la  Regence,  publiea  pour  la  pre- 
miere Fois  sur  le  Manuscrit  oritfinal  entierement  ccrit 
de  la  Main  de  VAuteva^par  M.  le  Marquis  de  Saint 
Simon. 

Claude  Henri,  count  de  St  Simon,  founder  of  the 
politico-philo80phit*al-religious  sect  of  St  Simonians, 
or  of  the  New  Christianity,  which  has  recently  at- 
tracted attention  in  France,  was  bom  in  1760.  We 
know  little  of  his  youth  ;  but  he  appears  to  have 
been  early  tinctured  with  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  as 
we  are  told  that  he  caused  himself  to  be  called, 
every  morning,  with  the  words,  "Get  up,  count; 
you  have  great  things  to  accomplish."  He  was  at- 
tached to  the  French  auxiliary  corps,  which  served 
in  America  in  the  last  years  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  and,  soon  after  his  retum  to  France,  was 
promoted  to  a  colonelcy.  Previous  to  the  breaking 
out  of  the  French  revolution,  the  count  travelled 
in  Holbind  and  Spain;  but  he  took  no  part  in  the 
great  cvcnto  of  I78i>.      He  died  in  1825,  the  last 


thirty-four  years  of  his  life,  if  we  may  believe  his 
own  account,  having  been  devoted  to  the  objecta  of 
his  mission,  as  the  apostle  of  the  New  Chrisiiaaity. 
Hia  disciples  are  not  very  oommunicatiTe  in  regsrd 
to  the  history  of  their  founder,  whose  reputation  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  always  the  best.      In  1790, 
he  entered  into  financial  speculations,  for  the  pur- 
pose,  as  we  are  told,  of  raising  the  funds  necessary 
to  aid  his  great  projects.     His  partner  not  partici- 
pating in  his  philanthropic  views,  St  Simon  retired 
from  the  business  at  the  expiration  of  seven  years, 
and  next  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  sciences. 
He  took  up  his  residence  near  the  polytechnic 
school,  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  professors, 
and  attended  their  lectures.      Three  years  were 
thus  occupied  with  the  study  of  inorganic  nature, 
and  the  succeeding  four  years  were  spent  in  the 
study  of  organic  bodies,  for  which  purpose  he  lived 
near  the  medical  school,  conversed  with  the  profes- 
sors, heard  their  lectures,  and  kept  open  house  and 
free  table  for  men  of  science.     A  tour  in  Germany, 
England  and  Italy,  completed  his  *  inventory  of  the 
philosophical  treasures  of  Europe,'  and  he  now  felt 
himself  master  of  his  ideas  and  ready  to  communi- 
cate them.      His  fortune,  however,  was  exhaosted, 
and  his  friends  had  deserted  him.     His  Introduction 
aux   Travaux  sdentifiques  du  Ide    Siecle  (1807), 
contains  an  exposition  of  his  philosophical  views  at 
this  time.      After  the  restoration,  in  1814,  his  at- 
tention was  turned  to  politics ;  and,  partly  in  con- 
junction with  his  disciple  and  adopted  son  Augustus 
Thierry  and  others,  he  wrote  several  works,  which 
show  his  political  opinions.     Among  these  are  De 
la  Reorganisation  de  la  Societe  Ettropeenne  (1814): 
Du  Systime  Industriel  (1821) ;  Cateckisme  des  In- 
dustriels  (1824)  ;  Discussions  politiques,  morales  et 
philosophiques  (4  vols.,  1817 — 18);  and  Opinions 
litteraires,  philosophiques   et   industrielles.      Seven 
years  had  thus  been  spent  in  obtaining  pecuniary 
resources,  seven  in  collecting  scientific  materials, 
ten  in  effecting  the  reforaoation  of  philosophy,  and 
ten  that  of  politics;  and  St  Simon,  reduced  to  ex- 
treme want  by  the  exhaustion  of  his  resources,  and 
to  despair  by  neglect  and  ill  success,  attempted  to 
shoot  himself  through  the  head.      The  ball  grazed 
his  forehead :  but  **  his  hour,"  say  his  pupils,  after 
their  master,  **was  not  yet  come;  the  philosopher 
and  legislator  becomes  the  prophet  of  a  law  of  love; 
God  raises  him  from  the  abyss;  sheds  over  him  a 
religious  inspiration  which  animates,  sanctifies  and 
renews  his  whole  being ;  a  hymn  of  love  is  poured 
forth  from  that  mutilated  body;  the  divine  man  is 
manifested ;  the  New  Christianity  is  sent  to  the 
world;  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  upon  earth.'* 
The  Nouveau  Christianisme  (8vo.,  1625)  is  an  ex- 
position of  St  Simon's  religious  notions.     By  thb 
new  religion,  the  principle  of  antagonism  is  done 
a^ny ;  a  universal  church,  a  brotherhood  of  peace, 
unites  all  mankind,  and  sanctifies  all.     Science  is 
holy,  industry  is  holy;  society  is  formed  only  of 
priests,  savans  and  labourers  (induuriels) ;  govern- 
ment consists  onlv  of  the  chiefs  of  these  three 
classes.      The  basis  of  the  political  system  of  the 
St  Simonians  is  a  new  mode  of  the  distribution  of 
property,  by  substituting  the  right  of  capacity  for 
the  right  of  inheritance.      "Each  one  according  to 
his  capacity,  each  capacity  according  to  its  works.** 
is  the  rule  of  this  new  right.  All  property  becomes, 
at  the  death  of  the  proprietor,  the  property  of  the 
church  or  society;  all  children  receive  a  general 
,  educaHon  to  a  certain  point  till  their  capacities  arc 
ascertained,  and  then,  chacun  d  sa  capacite,  each  be- 
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eomefl  a  priest  (or  artist),  savant,  or  uuhutnel,  as 
his  talents  point  the  way ;  and  thus  whatever  he 
acquires  is  the  fruit  of  his  own  industry.  There  is 
nothing,  however,  like  a  distinct  system  developed 
in  the  writings  of  St  Simon  or  his  disciples,  but 
abundance  of  crude  notions  and  vague  speculations, 
of  which  we  cannot  attempt  to  give  an  account. 
See  Doctrine  de  St  Simon  (3d  ed.,  1831),  and  the 
numbers  of  the  Globe  and  Orffonisatew,  the  organs 
of  one  party,  and  of  the  Revue  Encychpedique  (since 
the  close  of  1831),  that  of  another  party  of  St 
Simonians.  At  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  founder, 
this  sect  consisted  of  a  small  number  of  disciples, 
of  whom  Olinde  Rodrigues  was  the  principal,  and 
who  established  the  Producteur,  a  monthly  journal, 
as  the  organ  of  their  views.  This,  however,  was 
discontinued  for  want  of  funds,  when  the  revolution 
of  July  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  society.  A  great 
number  of  converts  was  made,  ftmds  collected,  and 
the  Globe,  a  journal  of  reputation,  passed  into  the 
hands  of  St  Simonian  editors.  Families  were  or- 
ganized, churches  built,  schools  constituted,  and  the 
hierarchy  established,  under  Enfantin  and  Hazard, 
who  were  entitled  pereM  suprimea  (chief  fathers). 
But  when  the  time  came  for  the  development  of  a 
regular  system,  schisms  began  to  appear  in  the  so- 
ciety. The  most  important  of  these  took  place  in 
November,  1831.  Enfantin  and  Bazard  were  at 
the  head  of  two  parties,  Rodrigues  of  a  third,  and 
Camot  (editor  of  the  Revue  Encyclopedique)  be- 
longed to  a  fourth.  These  divisions  were  produced 
partly  by  questions  of  government  and  partly  by 
differences  of  doctrine.  One  of  the  new  doctrines, 
in  which,  however,  all  parties  seem  to  agree,  is, 
that  man  is  not,  as  heretofore,  alone  to  form  the 
political  being,  but  that  man  and  woman  together 
are  to  form  the  social  individual.  But,  on  this 
principle,  Enfantin  declares  that  the  moral  law  can 
be  revealed  only  by  the  co-operation  of  woman ; 
and  he,  therefore,  awaits  the  appearance  of  the 
woman  who  shall  be  called  to  complete  the  couple 
''eociateur  The  Globe  and  Orgaiuaateur  are  in  the 
interest  of  Enfantin.  The  French  government  has 
left  the  sect  to  itself;  but  the  courts  have  decided 
that  St  Simonianism  is  not  a  religion, — the  priests 
of  the  society  having  claimed  exemption  from  mili- 
tary duty  on  the  ground  of  their  religious  office. 
See  the  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1831,  and  the 
WettminUer  Review  for  April,  1832. 

SIMONIANS,  ST.     See  Simon,  St. 

SIMONIDES ;  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  bom  in  the 
i*»land  of  Cos,  about  557  B.  C,  went  to  Athens, 
where  he  became  the  favourite  of  Hipparchus,  and 
a  friend  of  Anacreon  and  Theognis.  In  Thessaly, 
be  was  a  welcome  guest  of  the  Scopades,  whose 
victories  at  the  public  games  he  celebrated  in  song. 
According  to  a  story  related  by  Cicero,  as  he  was 
once  sitting  at  a  feast  with  Scopas,  having  recited  a 
hymn  in  praise  of  his  patron,  in  which  he  dwelt 
much  on  the  merits  of  the  Dioscuri,  Scopas  told 
him  that  he  could  pay  him  only  half  of  the  price 
promised  for  the  hymn,  and  that  he  must  get  the 
rest  from  the  Dioscuri,  who  had  occupied  as  large  a 
share  of  his  praises.  Soon  after,  some  one  called 
him  out  of  the  house,  with  the  information  that 
two  youths  wished  to  speak  to  him.  On  going  out, 
he  found  no  person,  and  before  he  could  return,  the 
hall  fell  in,  burying  the  guests  under  its  ruins. 
When  the  rubbish  was  removed,  it  being  impossible 
to  distinguish  the  bodies,  disfigured  by  briiises, 
Simonides  was  enabled  io  determine  them  by  re- 
collecting the  order  in  which  they  had  sat.      This 


led  him  to  the  plan  of  facilitating  the  recollection 
of  events  by  certain  artificial  associations  with 
places  or  things.  (See  Mnetnonica).  Another 
wonderful  escape  of  Simonides  is  related.  Having 
once  buried  a  body  which  he  had  found  on  the 
beach,  as  he  was  himself  about  to  set  sail,  the 
spirit  of  the  deceased  warned  him  not  to  trust  him- 
self to  the  deceitful  element.  He  complied  with 
the  warning,  and  soon  after  received  news  of  the 
loss  of  the  vessel,  with  all  her  crew.  Simonides 
visited  Athens  several  times,  and  is  said  to  have 
conquered  ^schylus,  in  a  poetical  contest,  at  the 
celebration  of  the  victory  of  Marathon.  During  a 
residence  in  Sparta,  he  sang  the  heroic  death  of 
Leonidas,  in  several  poems.  An  invitation  from 
Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  induced  him  to  go  to 
Sicily,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days,  and  died, 
B.  C.  467.  Of  his  numerous  poems,  some  fragments 
have  come  down  to  us,  which  are  contained  in 
Brunck's  AnaUcta.  The  ancients  celebrate  the 
grace,  ease,  and  simplicity  of  his  poems;  but  he  is 
accused  of  avarice,  and  of  having  been  the  first  to 
take  pay  for  his  writings.  The  invention  of  five 
letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  n,  ^,  (,  ^,  m,  is  attri- 
buted to  him. 

SIMONY  ;  the  crime  of  trafficking  with  sacred 
things,  particularly  the  corrupt  presentation  of  any 
one  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  for  money  or  reward. 
Simony  is  also  committed  by  buying  or  selling  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  baptism,  ordination 
or  absolution.  It  is  a  crime  severely  prohibited  by 
all  Christian  sects,  though  the  theologians  of  the 
Roman  curia  do  not  consider  the  selling  of  certain 
church  offices  simony.  The  name  of  this  offence, 
in  which  the  seller  and  the  buyer  are  equally  guilty, 
is  derived  from  the  Chaldsean  Magus,  Simon,  who, 
according  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  wished  to 
purchase  from  the  apostles  the  communication  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  imposition  of  hands.  Simony 
was  committed  in  the  middle  ages  with  scandalous 
publicity  and  frequency. 

SIMOOM,  OR  S  AMIEL  (that  is,  poiaon);  a  noxi- 
ous,  hot  wind,  which  blows  at  the  period  of  the 
equinoxes,  on  the  borders  of  Arabia,  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Mecca,  on  the  Euphrates,  and  in  Persia, 
and  is  fatal  to  animal  life.  It  comes  over  burning 
deserts  of  sand,  and  its  approach  is  indicated  by 
terrible  appearances.  A  dark  yellow  hue  suddenly 
pervades  the  eastern  horizon ;  a  thick  sulphureous 
exhalation  rises  from  the  ground,  which  is  first  hur- 
ried round  in  rapid  gyrations,  and  then  ascends  into 
the  air,  and  covers  the  whole  heavens.  Hissing  and 
crackling  noises  are  heard,  and  a  hot  current  of  air, 
accompanied  by  low  sounds,  rushes  over  the  ground. 
Even  the  beasts  manifest  their  terror  by  their  bowl- 
ings, and,  when  the  burning  current  overtakes  a 
caravan  in  the  desert,  bend  their  heads  to  the  earthy 
camels  plunge  their  nose  and  mouth  into  the  sand. 
Travellers  may  have  learned  this  means  of  safety 
from  them,  as  they  also  throw  themselves  down 
with  their  faces  to  the  ground,  and  lie  immoveable 
until  the  hot  exhalation  has  passed,  which  it  does 
within  a  half  hour  at  the  most.  Persons  in  a  stream 
have  nothing  to  fear.  The  bodies  of  those  who 
perish  by  it  swell,  and  very  quickly  begin  to  put- 
refy. The  fine  dust  which  the  wind  brings  pene- 
trates into  all  the  folds  of  the  clothes,  and  even  into 
boxes  and  bales.  It  is  not  improbable  that  these 
and  other  hot  winds  are  overcharged  with  electri- 
city  The  simoom  is  different  from  the  chamaeen, 

or  khamaeen,  a  south-west  wind,  which  blows  three 
or  four  days,  between  July  15  and  August  15,  in 
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Egypt,  Arabia,  and  on  the  Persian  giilf,  and  is  ac- 
companied by  similar  appearances.  It  is  very  hot 
and  dryinf^.  In  those  whom  it  surprises  in  the  de- 
sert, the  lungs  are  compressed,  the  breathing  diffi- 
cult, the  skin  dry ;  the  body  appears  as  if  consumed 
by  fire.  The  corpses  of  those  who  have  thus 
perished  are  dried  up,  but  do  not  putrefy.  The 
same  means  of  protection  are  employed  as  against 
the  samiel.  Still  different  from  either  of  these 
winds  is  the  harmattan  (q.  v.) 

SIMPLON  (Italian  Sempione)\  a  mountain  in 
the  S>viss  canton  of  Valais,  10,600  feet  high,  be- 
longing to  the  high  Alpine  ridge  which  separates 
S>vitzerland  from  Italy,  and  extends  from  Mont 
Blanc  to  St  Gothard.  (See  Alps.)  As  this  ridge 
is  traversed  by  a  valley,  which  lies  below  the  snow 
line.  Napoleon  laid  out  one  of  his  most  remarkable 
roads  here.  (See  Alps,  Roads  over.)  The  Hospi- 
tium,  left  unfinished  by  Napoleon,  was  sold  by  the 
government  of  the  canton  to  the  fathers  of  the 
Great  St  Bernard  in  1824,  who  have  since  com- 
pleted it. 

SIMPSON,  Thoxas,  an  eminent  English  mathe- 
matician, was  born  at  Market  Bosworth,  in  Leices- 
tershire, in  1710.  He  was  brought  up  to  his  father's 
profession  of  a  weaver,  but  such  ^\-as  his  love  of 
study,  that  he  soon  quitted  his  profession  and  sup- 
ported himself  by  teaching  a  school.  An  absurd 
propensity  for  astrology,  while  it  rendered  him  a 
sort  of  oracle  in  his  neighbourhood,  involved  him 
in  some  difficulties,  which  obliged  him  to  remove 
to  Derby,  where  he  continued  some  years,  follow- 
ing his  trade  in  the  day,  and  teaching  a  school  in 
the  evening.  Notwithstanding  his  industrious 
habits,  he  found  it  difficult  to  provide  for  his  family, 
and  he  was  then  induced  to  remove  to  London  in 
1736.  Uere  he  followed  his  business  in  Spittal- 
fields,  and  taught  mathematics  at  his  leisure  hours, 
and  so  great  was  his  success,  that  he  brought  his 
wife  and  three  children  to  London,  where  he  set- 
tled himself  permanently. 

His  first  work  was  a  new  treatise  of  Fluxions, 
which  was  published  by  subscription  in  1737,  and 
such  was  its  reception,  that,  in  1740,  he  published 
a  treatise  on  the  nature  and  laws  of  chance,  which 
was  followed  in  the  same  year,  with  his  essays  on 
several  curious  and  interesting  subjects  in  specula- 
tive and  mixed  mathematics.  These  works  ex- 
tended his  reputation  even  to  foreign  countries,  and 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Swedish  Academy 
of  Sciences.  His  doctrine  of  annuities  and  reversions, 
nppeared  in  the  same  year,  and  an  appendix  to  it  in 
1741.  Supported  by  the  influence  of  Mr  Jones, 
the  fiither  of  Sir  William,  our  author  was.  in  1743, 
appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  Woolwich, 
and  the  same  year,  he  published  his  mathematical 
dissertations.  In  1745,  he  was  admitted  a  fellow 
of  the  royal  society,  having  been  excused  his  ad- 
mission fees  on  account  of  his  limited  income.  In 
1744,  he  published  his  treatise  on  Algebra,  which 
was  enlarged  in  1755.  In  1747,  he  published  his 
elements  of  Geometry,  which  was  reprinted  in 
1760,  and  subsequent  years.  In  1748,  Mr  Simpson 
printed  his  trigonometry  plane  and  spherical,  with 
the  construction  and  application  of  Logarithms. 
His  select  exercises  for  young  proficients  in  mathc- 
roatir*  appeared  in  1752,  and  his  last  work,  viz.  his 
miscellaneous  tracts,  came  out  in  1757.  Mr  Simp- 
son wa*  likewise  the  author  of  several  papers  which 
appeared  in  the  philosophical  transactions,  and  he 
edited  the  Udy's  diary  from  1754  tiU  1760,  a  work 
to  iirhich  he  had  been  a  contributor  since  1736,  and 


which  he  raised  to  a  very  high  degree  of  respectabi- 
lity.    He  died  on  the  14th  May,  1761. 

SIM  SON,  RoBEBT,  M.D.,  an  eminent   8cotti<h 
mathematician,  was  bom  on  the  14th  October,  1687, 
O.  S.  at  Kirktownhill,  Ayrshire,  a  small  property 
which,  for  some  generations,  had  been  the' reside mv 
of  his  immediate  progenitors.      He  was  the  eldt'«t 
son,  and  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Glasg^ow, 
where  he  devoted  his  attention  principally  to  the 
philosophy  and  theology  of  the  schools,  and  such 
was  his  progress  that,  at  an  early  age,  during  the 
illness  of  the  professor,  he  taught  the  class  of  ori- 
ental languages.      While  he  was  studying  tbeolo;?y 
at  the  divinity  hall  he  took  a  fancy  for  mathematics, 
and  amused   himself  occasionally   with  this   new 
study;  but  it  soon  gained  upon  his  affections,  and 
it   was  not  long  in   supplanting  his  passion   for 
theology.  Ha  accordingly  abandoned  himself  wholly 
to  the  study  of   geometry,  preferring  the   sure 
methods  of  the  ancients  to  the  analytical  method 
which  had  now  so  many  supporters. 

At  the  early  age  of  twenty-two,  the  members  of 
the  college  offered  him  the  mathematical  chair  in 
the  university  of  Glasgow,  in  which  a  vacancy  was 
soon  expected.  Reluctant,  however,  to  advance  at 
so  early  an  age  from  the  situation  of  a  student  to 
that  of  a  professor  in  the  same  college,  he  solicited 
and  obtained  permission  to  spend  one  year  in  Lon- 
don. Here  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr  Jones, 
Mr  Caswell,  and  Mr  Ditton,  who  gave  him  ample 
information  respecting  the  progress  of  mathematirs 
both  in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
When  the  vacancy  in  the  mathematical  chair  oc- 
curred in  1711,  he  was  unanimously  elected,  after 
giving  a  specimen  of  his  skill  in  mathematics,  and  of 
his  dexterity  in  teaching  geometry  and  algebra.  Im- 
mediately after  hisadmission,  which  took  place  on  the 
20th  November,  Mr  Simson  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  his  class  with  much  zeal  and  success,  and,  insti- 
gated by  the  advice  of  Dr  Halley,  he  directed  his  pri- 
vate  studies  to  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  geome- 
ters. His  first  labour  was  to  restore  the  Pori^ms 
of  Euclid.  The  next  object  of  his  labour  was  the 
"  Loci  Plani"  of  ApoUonius,  which  he  completed  in 
1731, but  which  he  did  not  venture  to  publish  till  1740. 
Notwithstanding  all  this  caution,  he  recalled  all  the 
copies  in  the  hands  of  his  bookseller,  and  kept  the 
impression  by  him  for  several  years.  He  after M-ards 
revised  and  corrected  this  work,  which  greatly  ex- 
tended his  reputation,  and  obtained  him  a  hit^h 
place  among  the  geometers  of  his  age.  In  1750, 
our  author  published  his  Sectionum  Conicarum  Uhri 
Quinque,  a  work  which  he  intended  as  an  introd«ic- 
tion  to  the  study  of  ApoUonius.  The  restoration  of 
the  elements  of  Euclid  was  the  great  object  of  I>r 
Simson's  care ;  and,  along  with  the  data,  he  pub^ 
lished  this  valuable  work  in  1750.  The  Sectio 
Determinata  of  ApoUonius  next  occupied  his  atten- 
tion ;  but  this  work  was  not  published  till  after  his 
death,  when  it  was  printed,  along  with  the  Porism^ 
of  Euclid,  and  published  at  the  expence  of  earl 
Stanhope.  Mr  Simson  died  on  the  1st  December, 
1768,  leaving  to  the  university  his  valuable  library. 
He  was  never  married.  See  his  life  by  Dr  Traill, 
London,  1822. 

SIN.  Every  evil  disposition,  thought  or  action, 
by  which  the  divine  law  (whether  the  positive  re- 
vealed law,  or  the  moral  law,  which  God  has  im- 
planted in  the  mind  of  man)  is  violated,  is  itin  in 
the  wider  sense  of  tbe  word,  considered  in  relation  I 
to  morals  or  religion;  considered  as  an  offence 
against  the  laws  of  society,  an  evil  act  is  called  a 
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crime,  misdemeanour,  &c.  Strictly  speaking,  sin 
i*an  attach  only  to  an  intelligent  and  free  agent, 
who  has  or  might  have  a  knowledge  of  the  exis- 
tence and  sacredness  of  the  law.  The  imputation 
of  sin  to  the  transgressor  of  the  divine  law  is  the 
regarding  him  as  the  author  of  this  transgression,  I 
and  as  justly  punishable  for  it.  Theologians  and 
moral  philosophers  distinguish  several  species  of 
sins,  either  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  law 
which  the  sinner  transgresses,  or  to  the  subject 
against  which  the  sin  is  committed,  or  to  the  sin- 
ner, or  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  action  it- 
self. In  the  first  point  of  view,  sins  are  divided 
into  those  of  omission  and  commission;  but  this 
division  amounts,  in  fact,  to  nothing,  because, 
whenever  a  man  sins,  he  omits  something  which  he 
ought  to  have  done,  and  commits  something  which 
he  ought  to  have  left  undone.  The  same  sin  may 
tall  under  either  class,  according  as  we  express  the 
moral  law,  which  is  viohited  positively  or  negatively. 
The  moral  relations  between  man  and  the  objects 
of  his  duty  are  much  too  dose  to  allow  an  essential 
difference  between  omission  and  commission.  Sins 
are  divided,  like  duties,  into  those  towards  God, 
our  fellow-men  and  ourselves;  but  this  division  is 
little  more  than  formal,  for  every  sins  falls,  in  some 
degree,  under  all  three  heads.  As  regards  the  sin- 
ner, sins  are  divided  into  premeditated  and  unpre- 
meditated, the  latter  being  the  fruit  of  sudden  im- 
pulse, and  not  of  deliberate  purpose.  Moreover, 
there  are  internal  and  external  sins  (the  former  in- 
clude had  appetites,  evil  thoughts,  &c.),  conditional 
and  unconditional  sins.  Sin  is  often  used  also  for 
that  state  of  the  soul  which  is  properly  called  sin- 
fulness. Lastly,  sin  is  divided  by  theologians  into 
original  sin  and  actual  sin;  the  former  again  into 
inherent  sin  (denoting  that  corruption  of  nature 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  transmitted  from 
the  first  man  to  all  his  offspring),  and  imputed  sin, 
denoting  that  liability  to  punishment  to  which  aU 
the  posterity  of  Adam  are  subject  by  the  imputa- 
tion of  his  trangression.  Actual  sin  is  again  divided 
by  theologians  into  mortal  and  venial.  Mortal  sins,  , 
according  to  1  John  v.  16,  17t  are  those  the  com-  ' 
mission  of  which  is  followed  by  spiritual  death, 
that  is,  the  loss  of  God's  grace,  and  differ  from 
those  which  may  be  more  easily  forgiven.  AU 
Christians,  in  early  times,  were  of  opinion  that 
there  was  a  difference  between  those  sins  which  a 
Christian  might  fall  into  from  the  strength  of  na- 
tural propensity,  and  those  which  evidently  showed 
that  the  offender  was  yet  entirely  in  the  slavery  of 
sin,  and  not  regenerated,  such  as  the  denial  of  > 
Christianity,  murder,  theft,  adultery,  fraud,  Sec 
But  while  one  party  (whic^  subsequently  became 
predominant)  acted  on  the  principle  that  the  church 
^vas  bound  to  receive  every  sinner,  on  condition  of 
sincere  penitence,  and  that  absolution  and  com- 
munion  could  not  be  vrithheld  from  him,  particu- ! 
larly  in  the  hour  of  death,  if  his  repentance  had 
continued  until  then,  there  was  another  party  I 
which  would  never  receive  again  one  who  had 
broken  his  baptismal  vow,  by  committing  a  mortal 
sin,  because,  said  they,  we  know  of  no  revelation 
which  authorizes  us  to  do  this.  What  sins  were 
to  be  regarded  as  mortal  was  not  fully  determined 
by  the  first  fathers  of  the  church.  Augustine  con- 
sidered blasphemy,  incontinency  and  murder,  as 
falling  under  this  class.  Petnis  Lombardus  (Ma- 
gist.  Sentent.  ii,  41,  6),  following  Cassianus  and 
Gregory  the  Great,  enumerates  the  following:  super- 
bia  (pride),  avaritia  (avarice),  luxwria  (voluptuous- 


ness), ira  (wrath),  gula  (gluttony),  invidia  (^envy), 
acedia  (sluggishness  of  heart) ;  and,  in  order  to  m- 
cilitate  the  remembrance  of  them,  invented  the 
word  saligia,  composed  of  the  initial  letters  of  the 
several  names.  These  are  the  seven  mortal  sins 
which,  since  the  twelfth  century,  have  been  enu- 
merated in  the  scholastic  theology,  and  even  now . 
are  set  forth  in  the  doctrinal  works  of  the  Catho- 
lics, particularly  in  Catholic  catechisms  for  the 
people,  though  even  the  contemporary  of  Petrus 
Lombardus,  Richard  de  St  Victor  (£>e  Differentia 
Peccati  mortalis  et  venalis,  Rouen,  1650),  justly 
makes  the  degree  of  immorality  in  the  sinner,  the 
wrong  done  to  others,  and  the  contempt  shown  for 
God,  the  standard  of  mortal  sin ;  and  other  school- 
men gave  the  name  of  crying  sins  to  murder,  sodomy, 
oppression  of  innocence,  and  forcible  retention  of 
well-earned  wages,  and,  in  fact,  to  all  tliose  sins 
which  St  Paul  mentions  in  Gal.  v.  19— <21.  But 
many  modern  Catholic  writers  have  found  this  num- 
ber insufficient,  and  some  of  them  have  classed 
other  mortal  sins  under  some  of  these  general 
heads,  while  others  give  an  entirely  different  list; 
and  some,  again,  as  the  writer  of  the  article  Peche,  in 
iheDictionnairede  Tlieologie  (Toulouse,  1817'),  men- 
tion none  by  name,  and  say  it  is  extremely  difficult* 
in  some  cases,  to  distinguish  whether  a  sin  is  mor- 
tal. Many  Protestants  also  (the  Calvinists  ex- 
cepted) adopt  the  distinction  between  mortal  sins 
and  those  which  may  be  forgiven ;  but  they  make 
this  difference  to  consist  only  in  the  degree  of 
moral  responsibility  or  desert  of  punishment;  so 
that  every  intentional  and  well-known  violation  of 
duty  is  followed  by  the  loss  of  God's  grace.  The 
views  of  the  Greek  church  are  much  like  those  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  on  this  point. 

SINAI ;  a  mountain  of  Arabia,  150  miles  south- 
east of  Suez,  near  the  head  of  the  Red  sea,  cele- 
brated in  Scripture  history  as  the  spot  whence  the 
law  was  given  to  Moses.  It  is  situated  in  the 
heart  of  a  vast  and  gloomy  desert,  the  few  inhabited 
spots  of  which  are  occupied  by  hordes  of  Arabs, 
who  subsist  by  plunder,  and  render  the  road  im- 
passable, unless  for  a  large  and  well-defended  cara- 
van. At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  is  the  Greek 
convent  of  St  Catharine,  founded  in  1831,  by 
WiUiara  Bouldesell,  which  has  ever  since  continued 
to  afford  hospitality  to  the  pilgrims  whose  zeal  impels 
them  to  brave  the  perils  of  this  road.  The  monks  are 
kept,  as  it  were,  imprisoned  in  this  convent  by  the 
wild  Arabs  of  the  surrounding  country. 

diNAMARI;  a  river  of  French  Guiana,  which 
flows  into  the  Atlantic  in  lat.  5*'  39'  N.  To  its 
banks  were  transported  the  victims  of  the  18th 
Fructidor. 

SINAPISM;  a  poultice  of  mustard.  These 
poultices  are  made  in  different  ways.  One  is  of 
mustard-seed  and  lin-seed  or  crumb  of  bread,  equal 
parts,  vinegar  a  sufficient  quantity;  another  of 
mustard-seed  pulverized,  any  quantity,  vinegar  a 
sufficient  quantity. 

SINGAPORE,  OR  SINGAPURA;  capital  of  a 
small  island  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Malacca, 
lat.  F  15'  N.;  Ion.  104®  E.  It  was  ceded,  with 
the  neighbouring  islands  within  ten  miles  around  it, 
to  the  East  India  company  by  the  sultan  of  Johor, 
in  1824,  who  had  previously,  however,  made  a 
similar  treaty,  in  consequence  of  which  it  had  been 
occupied  by  Sir  T.  S.  Raffles  in  1819.  The  climate 
is  healthy.  The  interior  is  laid  out  in  gardens  and 
plantations,  and^  its  shores  supply  a  valuable  article 
of  commerce  inthe  agar-agar,  a  kind  of  sea-weed 
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(fuauiaccharinusj  which  is  used  in  China  for  paint, 
glue  and  varnish,  and  the  finer  sorts  make  a  sweet-  ' 
meat.     The  town  stands  on  a  point  of  land  near  a  I 
bay  affording  a  safe  anchorage  at  all  seasons,  and 
commanding  the  navigation  of  the  straits  of  Malac- 
ca.    The  population,  which,  in  1819,  was  150,  had 
increased,  in  1830,  to  above  16,600  persons,  exclu-  < 
sive  ot  the  garrison  and  the  floating  population.  ' 
Many  of  the  settlers  are  Chinese.     The  exports 
exceed  £3,000,000  per  annum.      See  Crawford's 
Emba»ty  to  Siam  and  Cochin-China.  | 

SINCLAIR,  Sir  John,  Bart.,  a  very  active  and 
useful  agriculturist  and  general  statist,  was  bom  at  | 
Thurso  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Caithness,  May 
10th,  1754,  and  received  his  education  consecutively 
At  the  universities  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Ox- 
ford.    In  1775,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Scot-  , 
tish  bar,  and  was  afterwards  called  to  the  English 
bar,  but  he  did  not  follow  out  the  profession  of  the  ' 
law.     In  1776,  he  married  Sarah,  only  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Alexander  Maitland,  Esq.  of  Stoke 
Newington,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex ;  by  whom 
he  had  two  daughters;  Hannah,  since  dead,  who 
Wrote  the  letters  **  On  the  Principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian Faith,"  and  Janet,  the  widow  of  the  late  Sir 
James  Colquhoun,  of  Luss,  Bart. 

In  1780,  he  was  elected  member  of  parliament 
for  the  county  of  Caithness,  where  his  estates  were 
situated;  and  he  had  also  the  same  honour  con- 
ferred on  him  at  the  elections  in  1790,  1802.  and 
1807;  but  as  the  county  of  Caithness  was  only 
alternately  represented  in  the  British  parliament, 
he  was,  during  the  intervals,  chosen  for  the 
boroughs  of  Lostwithiel  in  Cornwall,  and  Peters- 
field  in  Hampshire.  He  thus  continued,  with  the 
intervention  of  a  very  short  period,  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  till  July,  181 1,  being  a 
space  of  more  than  thirty  years.  His  attendance 
on  his  parliamentary  duties  was  most  assiduous; 
and,  in  1782,  he  published  a  tract,  entitled,  **  Lu- 
cubrations during  a  short  Recess;  with  some 
Thoughts  on  the  Means  of  Improving  the  Repre- 
sentation of  the  People."  This  he  followed  up  by 
another,  in  the  same  year,  under  the  title  of 
**  Thoughts  on  the  Naval  Strength  of  the  British 
Empire,  in  answer  to  the  late  Lord  Mulgrave,  one  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty."  After  pressing  on  the 
attention  of  the  Ministry  the  propriety  of  establish- 
ing a  militia  force,  he  published  his  "  Considerations 
on  Militias  and  Standing  Armies;"  and  the  sugges- 
tions which  he  threw  out  on  that  occasion  were 
aftervrards  adopted.  His  only  other  connexion  with 
the  press  about  this  period,  was  in  the  publication 
of  an  anonymous  tract,  "The  propriety  of  Retain- 
ing Gibraltar,  impartially  considered." 

In  1785  Mr  Sinchdr  engaged  seriously  in  in- 
quiries on  political  subjects  in  general,  and  col- 
lected a  great  mass  of  materials  from  different 
sources.  The  first  published  form  which  part  of 
these  assumed,  was  in  an  essay  "  On  the  Public 
Revenue  of  the  British  Empire." 

In  1786,  he  made  an  extensive  tour  through  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe,  with  a  view  of  con- 
templating their  political  and  commercial  phases. 
In  the  course  of  this  journey,  he  travelled  above 
7500  miles,  and  made  many  valuable  observations 
on  the  political,  commercial,  agricultural,  moral 
and  religious  state  of  the  Netherlands,  Holland, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia,  Poland,  Austria,  and 
Prussia.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1830,  when 
^ir  John  published  two  large  volumes  of  his 
correspondence,    that    a    dif:est   of  the    remarks 


nuide  during  these  travels  was  submitted   to  the 
public. 

In  1788,  Sir  John  Sinclair  was  created  a  Doctor 
of  Laws  by  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and,  in  the 
same  year,  was  married,  for  the  second  time,  to 
Diana,  daughter  of  Alexander  Lord  Macdonald, 
by  whom  he  had  thirteen  children,  seven  of  whom 
were  sons,  and  six  daughters.  His  oldest  son,  the 
present  Sir  George  Sinclair,  is  member  for  the  shire 
of  Caithness. 

In  1790,  the  idea  of  that  great  national  under- 
taking,  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  had 
suggested  itself  to  the  mind  of  Sir  John  Sinclair; 
and  being  a  lay  member  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
Church,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  might' be  able 
to  prevail  on  a  great  proportion  of  the  clergy  to 
furnish  such  general  information  regarding  the  state 
of  Scotland,  as  should  afford  data  for  an  estimate 
of  the  political  situation  of  that  portion  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  His  original  plan  was  to  draw 
up  a  general  statistical  view  of  North  Britain,  with- 
out reference  to  parochial  districts ;  but  such  a  mas> 
of  useful  facts  and  observations  was  presented  in 
the  communications  sent  him  by  the  clergy,  that 
this  more  abridged  idea  was  set  aside,  and  the 
work  prepared  for  press  in  the  more  extended  form 
in  which  it  was  given  to  the  world.  After  un- 
wearied exertions.  Sir  John  succeeded  in  bringing 
the  first  volume  of  this  great  work  before  the  public 
on  the  25th  May  1791,  just  a  year  after  its  sugges- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  church.  It  proved  so 
far  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  which  had  ever 
before  appeared,  that  it  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
give  great  satisfiiction ;  andaU  who  were  interested 
in  the  improvement  of  the  country  or  the  welfare 
of  its  inhabitants,  came  at  once  forward  for  Us 
patronage  and  support.  Much  lUfficulty  was,  how- 
ever, found  in  the  furtherance  of  the  undertaking. 
Many  circumstances  occurred  to  prevent  unanimity 
among  such  a  large  body  as  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  From  the  commencement  some  had 
thought  the  scheme  chimerical,  and  others  had  openly 
professed  their  dislike  to  it,  nor  did  they  now  care 
about  retracting  opinions  rashly  given.  Old  age 
and  infirmity  prevented  others;  and  not  a  few  were 
unable  to  overcome  the  jealous  fears  of  their  pari«h- 
ioners,  who  set  down  the  whole  as  a  deep  laid 
scheme  of  government  to  accomplish  some  new  plan 
of  taxation.  Nor  did  the  tenants  in  country 
parishes  relish  inquiries  about  their  farm  produce, 
and  the  value  of  their  stock,  lest  landlords  might 
avail  themselves  of  the  information,  by  increasing 
their  rents.  After  waiting  another  twelvemonth, 
during  which  he  had  written  many  thousand  letters. 
Sir  John  found,  on  the  first  of  June,  1792,  that 
there  was  still  a  deficiency  of  not  less  than  413 
parochial  accounts.  In  this  dilemma  various  plaai^ 
were  suggested  for  accomplishing  the  completion  of 
this  great  national  work.  A  recommendation  from 
the  General  Assembly  was  one  of  the  measures  re- 
sorted to;  and  several  of  the  leading  ornaments  of 
the  church,  made  personal  application  to  their 
clerical  friends,  to  exert  themselves  within  the 
bounds  of  their  several  presbyteries.  Added  to 
these,  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  the  Earl  of  Leven, 
then  commissioner  to  the  assembly,  the  Earl  of 
Fife,  and  other  extensive  landed  proprietors  and 
church  patrons,  exerted  themselves  in  the  cause ; 
yet  Sir  John  was  still  destined  to  find,  that  some, 
from  unwillingness  to  engage  in  the  undertaking, 
would  do  nothing;  and  that  others,  from  a  spirit  of 
procrastination,  promised  with  little  intention  of 
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performiDg.  Notwithstanding  all  these  multiplied 
und  mortifying  difficulties,  Sir  John  was  determined 
not  to  be  baffled  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  Her- 
culean task  which  he  had  set  himself.  He  engaged 
five  statistical  missionaries,  to  whom  he  appropri- 
ated different  divisions  of  the  country ;  and,  by  their 
means,  the  accounts  of  no  less  than  twenty-five 
parishes,  which  must  otherwise  have  been  totally 
awanting,  were  ably  and  accurately  drawn  up.  On 
the  Ist  of  January,  1798,  seven  years  and  a  half 
after  its  commencement,  the  work  was  brought  to 
its  completion.  It  was  comprised  in  twenty  thick 
octavo  volumes;  and  to  these  another  was  subse- 
quently annexed.  A  New  Statistical  Account  of 
Scotland  is  at  present  (1838)  in  the  course  of  pub- 
lication. 

In  Hay,  1793,  Sir  John  printed  and  circu- 
lated a  plan  for  establishing  a  Board  of  Agricul- 
tural and  Internal  Improvement;  in  which  he 
pointed  oat  the  nature  of  its  plan,  and  the  beneficial 
results  which  might  be  expected  from  it.  On  the 
!5th  of  the  same  month  he  moved,  in  his  place  in 
Parliament,  an  address  to  the  Crown,  in  favour  of 
the  |Mt>posed  establishment.  An  animated  and  in- 
teresting debate  took  place  on  the  occasion,  which 
was  adjourned  till  the  17th,  when,  on  a  division,  it 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  75;  101  voting  in  its 
fiavoar,  and  only  26  being  opposed  to  it.  The 
Board,  soon  after,  was  not  only  appointed,  but  re- 
ceived a  charter  firom  the  crown,  in  which  Sir  John 
was  nominated  its  first  president 

Having  accomplished  the  establishment  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  Sir  John's  next  favourite 
project  was  to  secure  the  passing  of  "  A  General 
Bill  of  Enclosure ;"  but  be  found  the  subject  hedged 
in  by  obstacles  on  all  sides,  which  could  not  be  got 
over.  At  a  subsequent  period,  however,  under  the 
administration  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  Sir  John  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  through  a  bill  of  great  importance 
to  the  object  in  view. 

So  early  as  1783,  Sir  John  had  acquired  con- 
siderable reputation  as  a  writer  on  finance,  by  a 
pamphlet  which  he  then  published,  in  opposition  to 
the  gloomy  views  promulgated  by  others.  This 
subject  he  afterwards  followed  out  in  his  '*  Review 
of  the  Financial  Administration  of  the  Right  Hon- 
ourable William  Pitt;"  to  which  an  Appendix  was 
added  in  1789,  and  a  third  part  in  1790.  In  1803, 
the  whole  of  Sir  John's  lucubrations  on  these  and 
collateral  subjects  were  collected  into  an  elaborate 
work,  in  three  octavo  volumes,  under  the  title  of 
a  '*  History  of  the  Public  Revenue  of  the  British 
Empire,  containing  an  account  of  the  Public  Income 
and  Expenditure,  fi^m  the  remotest  periods  record- 
ed in  history  to  Michaelmas,  1802." 

About  the  year  1797,  Sir  John  began  to  suffer 
from  the  effects  of  his  over-exertion,  which,  al- 
though they  did  not  show  themselves  in  any  specific 
form,  yet  hsd  induced  a  weak  and  enervated  state 
•f  the  body;  and  to  his  enthusiastic  temperament, 
it  was  a  misery  to  find  that  he  was  almost  unequal 
to  the  task  of  managing  his  private  affairs — pursu- 
ing useful  inquiries— or  following  out  those  political 
investigations,  which  the  contemporary,  aspect  of 
civil  society  seemed  to  demand.  From  the  decay 
of  his  own  health,  he  was  led  to  the  consideration 
of  the  subject  in  general,  and  was  much  struck  in 
pursuing  his  statistical  observations,  by  the  fiict, 
that  so  few  of  the  numbers  of  mankind  born  attain 
any  extent  of  years,  even  in  the  healthiest  climates, 
and  that  even  when  life  is  prolonged,  it  is  to  so 
many  little  less  than  a  burden,  from  the  embitter- 


ments  of  didease.     This  led  him  into  a  course  of 
reading  on  the  subject,  and  the  result  was  a  para- 

I  phlet  in  4to,  published  in  1803,  entitled  "  Hints  on 

I  Longevity."     In  the  same  year.  Sir  John  collected 

'  his  Essays  on  Miscellaneous  Subjects,  and  published 

I  them  together  in  an  8vo  volume. 

I  From  the  attention  excited,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  by  his  pamphlet  on  Longevity,  as  well  as 

I  from  his  bias  towards  codification.  Sir  John  now 
began  seriously  to  turn  his  mind  to  an  exten- 
sive  work  on  the  general  subject  of  health,  in  which 
he  proposed  to  condense  into  a  manageable  form,  all 
the  widely  scattered  materials  to  be  found  in  ancient 

I  and  modem  authors.  This  was  published  as  a  Code  . 
of  Health  and  Longevity  in  four  vols.  8vo.,  but 
afterwards  abridged  to  one  voL  It  was  followed 
in  1819  by  his  Code  of  Agriculture,  a  work  which 
has  gone  through  several  editions  and  translations, 
and  which  is  very  generally  esteemed. 

In  1810,  Sir  John  Sinclair  was  made  a  privy 
councillor;  and  in  1811,  under  the  administration 
of  Mr  Percival,  he  was  appointed  cashier  of  excise 
for  Scotland,  a  situation  which  he  for  a  time  con- 
tinued to  hold. 

Early  in  1815,  he  was  induced  to  take  an  excur- 
sion to  the  Netherlands,  principally  with  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  into  the  agricultural  state  of  that 
country,  and  of  ascertaining  the  relative  prices  of 
grain  in  Great  Britain  and  the  continental  corn 
countries,  more  especially  Flanders  and  France,  the 
causes  of  such  difference,  and  the  most  effectual 
means  of  preventing  for  the  future  any  material 
variations.  After  his  return,  he  threw  his  obser- 
vations together  in  a  printed  form,  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled,  **  Hints  on  the  Agricultural  State  of  the 
Netherlands  compared  vrith  that  of  Great  Britain." 
Besides  the  works  which  we  have  specified,  Sir 
John  published  a  great  variety  of  smaller  pamphlets 
and  tracts,  all  bearing  on  points  of  agriculture  or 
political  economy.  He  died  in  George  street, 
Edinburgh,  where  he  had  resided  for  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life,  on  the  21st  December,  1835.  See 
his  Memoirs  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  also  those  published  by  his  son. 
SINDH.  See  /m/as. 
SINDON.     See  Byssua, 

SINE,  in  mathematics;  a  line  drawn  perpendi- 
cularly from  one  end  of  an  are  upon  the  radius, 
drawn  to  the  other  end.  The  sine  of  the  arc  is 
also  the  sine  of  the  angle  subtended  by  the  arc. 
Trigonometry  teaches  that,  in  plain  triangles,  the 
sides  are  to  each  other  as  the  sines  of  the  opposite 
angles ;  in  spherical  triangles,  however,  the  sines  of 
the  sides  are  to  each  other  as  the  sines  of  the  angles 
opposite  to  these  sides.  Hence  it  appears  how  im- 
portant the  sine  is  for  finding  certain  parts  of  tri- 
angles,  from  certain  given  parts.  To  render  these 
calculations  (which  occur  so  often)  more  easy,  tables 
have  been  drawn  up,  in  which  the  logarithms  of  the 

sines  are  given By  cosine  is  understood  the  sine 

of  the  complement  of  the  arc  (such  an  arc  as,  if 
added,  would  make  it  ninety  degrees) — Versed  sine 
is  that  portion  of  the  radius  which  is  intercepted 
between  the  sine  and  the  arc.  (For  the  other  im- 
portant  lines  in  trigonometry,  as  the  secani,  tangent, 
&c.,  see  the  respective  articles.)  Among  the  many 
tables,  we  mention  only  those  of  Vega,  and  the 
Tables  Portatives,  par  Francis  Cattet,  published  by 
Didot.     See  Logarithm. 

SINECURE  (Latin,  sine  euro,  without  a  cure) ; 
properly,  an  ecclesiastiod  term  signifying  a  benefice 
without  cure  of  souls.     (See  Abbes  Commenda^ 
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taires,)  It  has  hence  come  to  be  applied  to  any 
charge  or  post  without  duties  attached  to  it.  The 
gross  abuses  which  exist  in  this  country  in  regard 
to  sinecures,  have  arisen  mostly  from  changes  in  the 
state  of  society,  alterations  in  the  management  of 
the  revenue,  or  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
from  the  union  of  the  three  kingdoms.  The  offices, 
with  their  emoluments,  have  thus  been  kept  up 
when  the  duties  had  ceased.  Besides  the  absolute 
sinecures,  there  are  offices  of  which  the  duties  are 
discharged,  for  a  small  salary,  by  a  deputy,  while 
the  placeman  pockets  the  principal  profits.  Li  the 
departments  of  the  army,  navy,  revenue,  administra- 
tion, &c.,  are  many  such  cases.  The  total  amount 
of  money  thus  paid,  in  great  part,  to  noblemen,  or 
their  relations  and  dependants,  is  little  short  of  half 
a  million  pounds  sterling  a  year. 

SINGING.  In  the  article  Music  we  have 
touched  upon  the  origin  of  vocal,  as  well  as  instru- 
mental music.  Singing  unites,  in  its  perfection, 
music  with  lyric  poetry:  we  say  lyric  poetry,  be- 
cause the  poetry  must  accord  with  the  music,  and 
music  is,  in  itself,  a  language  of  feeling.  The  chief 
elements  of  a  good  singer  are,  1.  a  voice  distin- 
guished for  melody  and  compass ;  2.  skill  to  read 
notes  correctly  and  readily,  and  accurate  intona- 
tion; 3.  a  distinct  utterance;  and  4.  adaptation  of 
the  delivery  to  the  meaning  of  the  words,  in  which 
the  singer  shows  his  taste  and  feeling.  There  are 
three  chief  methods,  or  schools  of  singing — the  Ita- 
lian, German,  and  French.  (See  Music^  and  Italian 
Music.)  Formerly,  the  Italians  only  had  a  proper 
school  of  singing,  because,  with  them,  singing  was 
early  made  a  subject  of  scientific  instruction.  The 
Italian  method  is  distinguished  by  peculiar  attention 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  vocal  organs,  in  order  to 
give  the  voice  the  greatest  clearness  and  flexibility; 
secondly,  by  the  soft  swelling  and  blending  of  the 
tones,  which  is  called  portamento  di  voce,  and  gives 
to  the  whole  a  charm  and  keeping  similar  to  the 
effect  of  a  perfect  picture;  thirdly,  by  a  distinct 
utterance  of  the  words,  though  in  this  the  Italian 
singers  are  greatly  aided  by  their  melodious  lan- 
guage. Another  advantage  of  this  school  is  its 
skill  in  recitativo — a  musical  discourse,  between 
singing  and  speaking  (though,  even  among  the  Ital- 
ians, this  latter  excellence  has  become  comparatively 
rare  of  late).  The  defects  of  this  school  are,  that 
it  often  runs  into  an  excess  of  art  and  ornament, 
which,  among  many  other  causes,  is  partly  owing 
to  the  circumstance  that,  formerly,  composers  wrote 
only  the  fundamental  notes  for  the  singers,  and  left 
them  to  supply  the  rest.  But  Rossini  has  intro- 
duced the  faBhion  of  writing  all  the  ornaments  in 
full.  The  Italian  style  of  singing  appears  to  the 
greatest  advantage  in  the  concert,  and  the  buffi) 
style  of  the  opera.  The  German  school,  or  style, 
is  more  unbending,  and  better  adapted  for  church 
music.  The  fugue  is  its  triumph;  firmness  and 
steadiness  its  excellences.  The  German  aims  at 
simplicity,  character,  and  deep  meaning,  and  wishes 
to  make  the  music  a  perfect  expression  of  the  feel- 
ing. Hence  the  German  singer  often  neglects  to 
make  the  words  distinctly  intelligible.  Yet  the 
Germans  have  adopted  much  from  the  Italians,  in 
regard  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vocal  organs,  as 
well  as  the  execution,  and  have  treated  singing 
most  scientifically.  There  is  a  surprising  similarity 
of  charttcter  in  the  schools  of  singing  and  painting, 
in  each  df  these  two  nations.  The  French  method 
borders  closely  on  declamation,  and  shows  the 
pronenesa  of  the  nation  to  conversation.     The  lan- 


guage is  very  unfiivourable  for  singing,  ou  account 
of  its  want  of  verbal  accent,  and  the  swallowing  of 
the  final  syllables.  Though  the  German  idiom  can 
by  no  means  be  said  to  be  well  adapted  for  singinj^, 
on  account  of  its  many  consonants,  yet  the  French  is 
still  less  so,  particularly  from  its  many  nasal  sounds. 
The  French  singing  is,  however,  truly  fine  in  the 
simple  national  songs :  these  recijl  the  time  of  the 
troubadours,  and  have  something  uncommonly 
charming.  With  the  chansons,  vaudevilles^  and 
rondelays,  the  case  is  different:  in  these,  the  French 
aim  chiefly  at  wit  and  point,  and  the  song  is  made 
subservient  to  the  words,  not  the  words  to  the 
song.  All  three  nations  have  many  works  for  giv- 
ing instruction  in  singing,  but  none  so  many  as  the 
Germans. 

Singing  Schools, — The  study  of  singing,  as  an 
art,  has  been  hallowed  by  its  devotion  to  the  ser- 
vice of  religion,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times, 
and  it  has  been  considered  an  effectual  instrument 
in  the  civilization  of  mankind.     It  was  a  law  of  the 
Egyptians,  that  children  should  be  instructed  in  par- 
ticular branches  of  music  and  singing:   we  may 
therefore  justly  infer  that  singing  schools  existed  in 
Egypt.     Among  the  Jews,  singing  was  connected 
with  all  their  religious  ceremonies.     Saipuel  estate 
Ushed,  during  the  peaceful  years  of  his  rule,  the 
celebrated  schools  of  the  prophets,  in  which  sing- 
ing, music,  and  poetry  were  taught.     Under  David, 
the  chief  of  the  Levites  gave  instruction  in  singing, 
and  had  the  direction,  with  twenty-four  assistants, 
of  a  choir  of  4000  singers  and  musicians.    Among 
the  Chinese,  also,  singing  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished from  the  most  remote  times;  two  of  the 
principal  mandarins  are  directors  of  the  singing 
schools  at  Pekin;  eight  head  teachers,  and  sixteen 
under  teachers,  with  eight  subordinate  mandarins, 
eight  musicographers,  and  eighty  scholars,  compose 
the  institution.     Among  the  Jews,  splendour,  and 
the  love  of  the  fine  arts,  reached  their  height  under 
Solomon,  and  no  exhibition  of  modem  times  can  be 
compared  with  the  musical  festival  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  Solomon's  temple,  at  which,  according  to 
tradition,  were  united    200,000    singers,  40.rXK) 
harps,  40,000  sistrums,  and  200,000  silver  trumpet! . 
Among  the  Greeks,  the  oracles  were  always  de- 
livered in  song.     The  scholars  of  Pythagoras  were 
obliged,  on  waking  in  the  morning,  and  before  go* 
ing  to  sleep  in  the  evening,  to  chant  songs,  in  order 
to  overcome  the  disturbing  influences  of  the  world. 
The  greatest  variety  of  hymns  ^-ere  sung  in  the  wor- 
ship of  Apollo.     The  singing  schools  of  the  Greek* 
are  celebrated:  at  their  great  public  games,  mu- 
sical contests  took  place,  and  the  four  most  sacred 
festivals,  the  Olympic,  Pythion,  Nemsan,  and  Isth- 
mian games,  as  well  as  the  Panatbensea,  thus  be- 
came schools  of  music.     Through  the  Etruscans  snd 
Greeks,  singing  was  introduced  among  the  Roman^' 
Under  the  Roman  emperors,  the  passion  for  music 
and  singing  reached  its  height ;  many  of  the  emperors 
gave  themselves  up  to  it  with  ardour.     But  proper 
singing  schools  were  not  known  in  ancient  Rome, 
as  the  most  distinguished  musicians  were  foreigners. 
Among  the  Gauls,  music  was  taught  and  practised 
by  the  Druids,  and  Bards.      With  the  religion  of 
the  Druids,  these   singing  schools  were  also  in- 
troduced into  BritAin.      From  the  earliest  times, 
the  singers  of  Britain  were  celebrated;  after  the 
extinction  of  Druidism,  they  were  called  minstreh* 
and  resided  chiefly  in  Wales.      What  has  been  *aid 
of  the  Tuiscon  of  the  Germans,  is  very  uncertain ; 
however,  the  Gcrmana  bad  angers,  and  national 
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•ongt,  particularly  martial  songs,  which  were  trans- 
mtited  from  mouth  to  mouth.  With  the  introduc- 
tion of  Chrbtianity,  the  singing  schools  acquired  a 
higher  and  nobler  character.  The  first  Christians, 
particularly  ihe  Therapeutae,  in  Palestine  and 
Egypt,  sang  hymns  in  alternate  choirs,  during  their 
religions  ceremonies.  Clemens  Romanus,  a  com. 
pamon  of  the  apostle  Paul,  was  the  first  to  establish 
the  head  singer,  to  begin  the  psalm,  and  lead  the 
Msemhly;  the  elders  of  the  church  were  also  the 
directors  of  the  singing.  Ambrose  and  Chrysostom 
warmly  promoted  it.  As  early  as  the  first  centuries, 
particular  singing  schools  were  established.  Cyril 
relates  that  St  Theodosius  was  head  singer  at  the 
churdi,  in  his  native  place,  from  his  earliest  child- 
hood, and  St  Nicetius,  archbishop  of  Treves,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  sixth  century,  resolved  to  have  all 
the  boys,  bom  in  his  diocese,  instructed  in  singing 
as  soon  as  they  could  talk.  Proper  seminaries  for 
spreading  the  kno^edge  of  singing  were  first  estab- 
lished in  Rome  by  pope  Sylvester,  between  314 
and  335.  A  singing  school,  belonging  jointly  to  all 
the  churches  in  the  dty,  was  instituted,  and  was 
obliged  to  furnish  choirs  for  all  the  sacred  masses 
and  religions  ceremonies  conducted  by  the  pope  or 
presbvter.  The  director  of  this  singing  school, 
called  PrMcenua,  instructed  select  youths  in  sing- 
ing,  leading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  good 
manners;  these  scholars  were  oilled  mniUraUs  and 
deriei.  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  (590—604) 
greatly  extended  and  improved  the  singing  schools. 
Id  the  school  of  the  Lateran,  the  couch  was  still  to 
be  seen,  in  the  ninth  century,  on  which  Gregory 
Tepoeed  while  he  instructed  the  singers,  as  also  the 
lod  with  which  he  threatened  the  boys,  and  his 
AntiphomariMm.  (See  Aniiphony,)  The  boys  who 
sang  well  were  maintained  by  the  school,  and  after- 
wa^  jfXBAt  chamberlains  to  the  pope.  Most  of 
the  scholars  were  taken  from  the  Roman  orphan 
asylum,  whence  the  singing  school  was  also  called 
wfthmioirophmm.  The  same  pope  sent  Augustin 
•or  Austin  as  a  missionary  to  England,  acoompanied 
by  many  assistants  and  singers.  Augustus  and 
king  Alfred,  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  spread 
the  art  of  singing  in  Great  Britain.  Charlemagne 
intwduced  it  into  France  and  Germany.  He  sent 
•singers  to  Rome,  who  were  there  instructed,  and,  on 
thdr  Tetnm,  founded  singing  schools,  first  at  Metz 
and  S<Hsa<His,  afterwards  in  many  other  towns. 
Charlemagne  olien  prended  in  his  principal  school, 
and  directed  the  instruction;  his  daughters  practised 
music  three  hours  -daily.  All  the  music  masters 
were  taken  from  the  clergy.  From  the  time  of 
Pepin,  a  royal  chapel  was  always  connected  with 
the  royal  palace,  under  the  inspection  -of  a  music 
master,  called  meaesAre/.  The  so  called  gtof  science 
of  the  Proveufals  embraced  music  as  well  as  poetry. 
The  troubadours  diffused  it  from  the  eleventh  to 
the  fourteenth  century:  the  schools  of  the  minne- 
aingefs  originated  from  them;  the  most  flourishing 
period  of  ^  German  sunnesingers  was  in  the  thir- 
teenth century;  among  them  were  emperors,  kings, 
princes,  and  counts;  but  when,  at  a  later  period, 
the  use  of  court  fools  prevailed,  these  noble  singers 
became  extinct  at  court,  and  the  art  fell  into  the 
bands  of  common  mastersingers.  In  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  figunte  music  was  already 
taught  in  the  singing  schools  at  Augsburg.  French 
and  German  compositions  were  prind^lly  sung. 
The  principal  singing  choirs  of  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, sprung  from  the  religious  zeal  of  Luther, 
who  advised  the  study  of  music,  and  the  cultivation 


of  it,  as  a  part  of  the  religious  service.  In  those 
early  times,  when  the  custom  prevailed  of  perform- 
ing  mysteries,  and  celebrating  many  other  religious 
festivals,  singing  choirs  often  assisted  in  these  per- 
formances. Another  kind  of  singing  school,  which 
existed  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
must  also  be  mentioned.  In  Italy,  princes  and 
states,  in  the  middle  ages,  had  in  their  service  whole 
companies  of  singers  and  players,  who  appeared  in 
numbers  at  all  the  chief  festivals.  Guido  of  Arezzo, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  did  much 
for  the  improvement  of  singing,  and  founded  new 
schools.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  a  higher  and 
purer  taste  for  music  vna  awakened,  chiefly  by  Pa- 
lestrina  (q.  v^,  the  famous  master,  of  the  old  Ro- 
man school.  The  same  powerful  influence  which  he 
exercised  over  the  ancient  Italian  school  of  singing, 
Francesco  Durante  had  over  the  modem.  At  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  centurv,  the  singing  school 
of  Francesco  Antonio  Pistooii,  in  Bologna,  was 
distinguished,  which  was  continued  by  his  fieunous 
scholars.  Ant.  Bemachi  and  Ant.  Pasi.  In  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  following  schools  were  cele- 
brated: that  of  Brivio,  in  Milan;  Franc.  Peli,  in 
Modena;  Redi,  in  Florence;  Amadori,  in  Rome; 
but,  particularly,  those  of  Nic.  Porpora,  Leonardo 
Leo,  and  Franc.  Feo,  in  Naples.  (See  Italian 
Music.)  These  conservatorios,  or  public  singing 
and  music  schools,  had  the  greatest  influence,  both 
in  Italy  and  France,  in  perfecting  music 

SINIGAGLIA,  in  the  papal  delegation  of  Urbino, 
between  Rimini  and  Ancona:  a  small  fortified  place 
with  6200  inhabitants,  celebrated  for  its  annu^ 
fidr,  which  lasts  from  July  20  to  August  10.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  Uggie  or  booths  are  erected  along  the 
canal,  which  are  crowded  with  foreign  and  native 
traders,  and  the  place,  thronged  with  jugglers,  dan- 
cers, &c.,  exhibits  a  panorama  of  Italy  in  miniature. 

SINKING  FUND.  The  term  sinking  fund  is 
applied  to  a  fund  appropriated  by  a  government  to 
the  purchase  or  extinguishment  of  its  own  debts. 
Where  a  government  merely  directs  its  treasurer  to 
apply  monies,  accruing  from  permanent  sources  of 
revenue,  to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  the 
term  sinking  fund  can  only  signify  the  excess  of  the 
current  revenues  over  the  current  expenditures. 
But  the  term  is  not  ordinarily  applied  in  such  a 
case.  In  England,  as  earl^  as  1716,  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  projected  the  sinking  fund  system,  which 
was  partially  applied  at  that  time,  but  brought  into 
operation  more  fully  in  1786,  by  Mr  Pitt.  New 
taxes  were  imposed  to  such  an  amount  as,  upon 
estimation,  would  leave  a  surplus  revenue  of 
£900,000  beyond  the  current  annual  expenditure, 
and  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  public  debt. 
Assuming  Uiat,  for  a  given  number  of  years,  the 
expenditure  of  the  government  would  not  exceed 
the  estimated  amount,  and  that  the  resources  would 
yield  this  surplus,  it  followed,  of  course,  that  the 
public  debt  would  eventually  be  extinguished  by 
the  application  of  this  surplus  to  this  purpose.  And 
if  the  revenues,  and  expenditures  for  other  purposes 
than  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  principal  of 
the  public  debt  were  kept  at  the  same  amount,  it 
would  follow  that  a  greater  amount  could  annually 
be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  principal  of  the 
debt,  since  a  smaller  amount  would  be  requisite  for 
the  payment  of  the  interest,  in  consequence  of  the 
constant  reduction  of  the  debt.  All  this'  is  quite 
plain,  and  it  would  be  equally  true  whether  the 
payments  were  the  extinguishment  of  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  debt,  or  the  purchase  of  it  by  the  com- 
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missionera,  or  by  trustees,  who  should  bold  the 
amount  redeemed,  and  receive  interest  upon  it,  like 
any  other  creditors  of  the  government,  applying  the 
interest  so  received  to  the  further  purchase  of 
stock.  This  latter  system  was  adopted  in  Great 
Britain,  so  that,  in  1813,  when  this  system  of  the 
sinking  fund  hod  been  in  operation  twenty-seven 
years,  a  little  more  than  £210,000,000  sterling  had 
been  redeemed,  leaving  the  net  amount  of  the  pubL'c 
debt  about  £575,000,000,  though  the  nominal 
amount  was  then  above  £812,000.000.  In  1786, 
the  debt  was  about  £238,000,000.  When  this 
system  was  adopted,  it  was  represented  that,  by 
some  mysterious  operation,  it  would  infallibly  re- 
sult in  the  extinguishment  of  the  debt;  and  the 
system  was  celebrated  as  a  grand  economical  dis- 
covery. But  after  infinite  arguments  and  calcula- 
tions, and  some  ridicule  on  the  part  of  unbelievers, 
it  was  found  that  there  was  no  advantage  obtained 
by  buying  up  a  part  of  the  debt,  and  at  the  same 
time  contracting  an  equal  ot  greater  amount  at  an 
equivalent  rate  of  interest.  A  sinking  fund,  in  the 
plain  and  intelligible  sense  of  being  a  system  of  pro- 
visions and  guaranties  for  the  payment  of  the  inte- 
rest and  redemption  of  the  principal  of  the  public 
debt,  is  undoubtedly  of  great  importance,  and  neces- 
sary to  sustain  the  public  credit.  When  no  part  of 
the  debt  is  made  redeemable,  such  a  system  can  be 
carried  into  operation  only  by  buying  up  the  public 
securities.  But  the  still  continuing  to  call  the  part 
so  bought  up  a  portion  of  the  public  debt,  and  re- 
ceiving interest  upon  it,  and  keeping  accounts  re- 
specting it,  are  a  mere  idle  ceremony.  See  Hamil- 
ton,  Robert, 

A  sinking  fund  was  early  established  under  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  From  1803  down 
to  1817,  the  sum  of  8,000,000  dollars  annually  was 
appropriated  to  that  fund,  and  the  stock  bought  up  or 
paid  off  by  the  commissioners,  was  registered  in  the 
treasury  office,  to  the  credit  of  the  commissioners  of 
that  fund ;  and  the  interest  accruing  on  such  stock 
constituted  a  part  of  the  fund  for  the  payment  of  the 
interest  and  redemption  of  the  principal  of  the  unre- 
deemed part  of  the  debt;  and  in  1814,  a  little  more 
than  33,000,000  dolkrs  was  entered  in  the  books  of 
the  treasury  to  the  credit  of  those  commissioners. 
Certain  revenues  were  appropriated  to  this  fund,  it 
being  intended,  like  any  other  similar  one,  as  a  sort 
of  pledge  of  the  public  faith  and  resources  to  the 
public  creditors.  But  before  the  close  of  that  war, 
the  fund  had,  from  time  to  time,  been  charged  with 
the  payment  of  amounts  to  which  it  was  inadequate, 
•o  that  it  no  longer  held  out  sufficient  security  to 
the  public  creditors.  According!  v,  in  1817,  a  larger 
amount  of  appropriations  was  made  to  the  fimd,  and 
by  the  act  of  congress  of  the  third  of  Karch  of  that 
year,  it  was  provided  that  the  certificates  of  the 
stock  redeemed  should  be  cancelled;  that  is,  the 
commissioners  of  this  fund  did  not  any  longer  ap- 
pear as  the  creditors  of  the  government  on  the 
treasury  books.  The  ordinary  and  plain  mode  of 
proceeding  was  adopted :  when  any  part  of  the  debt 
vnM  paid,  the  securities  were  cancelled,  and  did  not 
afterwards  appear  in  the  public  accounts. 

8 ION;  one  of  the  hills  on  which  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  was  bttUt.  The  part  of  the  city  on 
mount  Sion  was  also  called  the  **  dty  of  David," 
and  the  lower  dty,  on  mount  Acra,  was  called  the 
**  daughter  of  Sion."     See  JeriuaUm, 

SIOUX,  oaDAHGOTAH  INDIANS;  a  famUy 
oMndian  tribes  dwelling  to  the  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippl.     Sec  Indian*,  American, 


SIPHON;  a  bent  tube  with  one  Leg  slibrter  than 
the  other,  used  for  transferring  a  liquid  from  one 
vessel  to  another.     This  is  effected  by  exhausting 
the  siphon  of  the  air  whidi  it  contains,  or  at  least 
so  rarefying  it  that  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
on  the  sur&ce  of  the  water  will  force  up  the  Uqmd 
beyond  the  highest  point  of  the  curve  of  the  siphon, 
when  it  will  descend  by  the  opposite  leg.      The 
power  of  the  siphon  is  limited  merely  to  decanting, 
and  cannot  be  appli^  to  rsise  the  Uquid  above  iu 
level  in  the  original  vessel;  nor  will  it  contiuoe  to 
act  after  the  level  of  the  vessel  into  which  it  is  de- 
canted becomes  equal  to  that  from  which  it  is  drawn 
off.     Instead  of  exhausting  the  aiphoa  of  air,  it  nay 
be  inverted  and  filled  with  water;  if  both  ends  are 
then  stopped,  and  the  shorter  \e^  immersed  in  the 
water  to  be  drawn  off,  on  removing  the  plugs,  the 
water  will  flow.     If  the  siphon  is  large,  at  is  the 
case  where  it  is  used  for  carrying  water  over  a  bill, 
it  may  be  filled  by  an  orifice  in  tlie  upper  point  of 
the  curve,  which  may  then  be  plugged;  and,  on  re- 
moving the  plugs  of  the  ends,  the  water  will  flow, 
as  in  the  case  last  mentioned.      A  Wurtemberg 
siphon  is  one  in  which  the  extremities  of  the  legs 
are  turned  upwards,  and  which  can  be  kept  con- 
stantly filled.     See  JlydroMiatiet,  and  Air. 

SIR;  a  term  of  courtesy,  now  applied,  without 
distinction  of  rank,  to  all  persons,  formerly  confined 
to  gentlemen  (probably  derived  firom  dew,  aeipnev, 
lord).  It  is  also  the  title  of  honour  of  knigfats  and 
baronets,  and  as  such  is  always  prefixed  to  the 
Christian  name. — Sire,  in  Fhnee,  is  a  tenn  of  re- 
spect, by  which  the  king  is  addressed. 

SIRACH.  Jesus,  son  of  Sirach,  was  a  Jew  of 
Palestine,  who,  about  B.  0.  140,  after  his  arrival 
in  Egypt,  translated  into  Greek,  for  the  use  of  the 
Alexandrian  Jews,  the  book  of  Proverbs,  whidi  his 
grandfather,  of  the  same  name,  had  origimlly  com- 
posed in  Hebrew.  The  Catholic  churdi  admits 
this  book  (Wisdom  of  Jesus,  son  of  Siradi,  or  £c- 
desiasticus)  into  the  canon;  by  the  Protcstanti  it 
is  ranked  among  the  apocryphal  books.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  a  deep  religious  tone,  and  abounds  in  excel- 
lent practical  rules  of  life. 
SIREN.  See  SaLtmander. 
SIRENS;  inferior  goddesses,  who,  by  their  sing- 
ing,  fasdnated  those  that  sailed  by  their  isbad,  sad 
then  destroyed  them.  Homer  mentions  but  two, 
and  represents  them  as  young  women,  without  in- 
forming us  of  thdr  origin.  Later  poets,  who  give 
a  different  account  of  thdr  persons,  number,  names, 
and  places  of  residence,  usually  describe  them  u 
daughters  of  the  JEtolian  river  god  Acfaelous,  b? 
Sterope,  daughter  of  Amythaon,  or  by  the  SDuie 
Melpomene,  or  Terpsichore,  sometimet  as  having 
sprung  from  the  blood  which  flowed  to  the  euili 
from  the  horn  of  Achelous,  broken  in  his  stnigi^f 
with  Hercules.  Euripides,  in  referenee  to  the  Ut- 
ter account,  calls  them  the  daughtera  of  the  Earth. 
Sophocles  calls  them  daughters  of  Pfaorcus;  sik! 
this  is,  perhaps,  the  oldest  account.  The  author  oi" 
the  Orphic  Argonautics  places  them  on  a  projectinfr 
rock  on  the  shore  near  £tna,  alluring  the  Argonaut* 
by  their  fatal  singing.  Bot  Orpheus  sang  a  heroic 
song  to  his  lute,  and  the  Sirens  flung  away  their  flute* 
and  lyres,  and  threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  where 
they  became  formidable  rocks.  These  Sirens,  thu« 
converted  to  stone,  could  not  be  dangerous  to  Ulys- 
ses, and  the  poet  assumes  others  in  the  Tyrrhencao 
sea,  whom  he  encountered.  Plato  feigns  eiplit 
Sirens,  who  are  borne  round  on  the  dght  heavenly 
drcles,  and  who  make  the  music  of  the  spheroi. 
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wlurh  otbera  attribute  to  the  nine  Miues.  There 
i»  likewise  a  story  of  their  trial  of  skill  in  singing, 
with  the  Muses.  The  latter  were  victorious,  and, 
plucking  the  feathers  from  the  wings  of  the  Sirens, 
made  garlands  of  them.  According  to  Hyginus, 
the  Sirens  received  these  wings  from  Ceres,  after 
the  rape  of  Proserpine,  because,  although  in  her 
train,  they  had  not  rendered  her  assistance. 

8IRIUS  (dogstar) ;  the  most  brilliant  of  the  fixed 
stars,  and  ^e  largest  in  the  constellation  of  the 
Great  Dog.     See  ConsteUations^  and  Dogdays. 

SIROCCO ;  a  hot,  relaxing  and  oppressive  south- 
east vrind,  which  blows  in  Sicily  and  Italy.  Some 
have  supposed  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  simoom, 
tempered  by  its  passage  across  the  water. 

SISTINE  CHAPEL  {Cappelh  Sistinay,  a 
chapel  in  the  Vatican,  so  called  from  pope  Sixtus 
IV.,  who  erected  it,  and  destined  it  for  the  religious 
services  performed  during  Passion  Week,  for  which 
it  is  still  chiefly  used.  Its  dimensions  are  very 
large.  The  whole  wall  behind  the  altar  is  covered 
by  Michael  Angelo's  picture  of  the  last  judgment 
— a  great  poem  in  itself.  On  the  vaulted  ceiling, 
the  same  master  has  painted  the  creation  of  the 
wrorld,  and  around  it  prophets  and  sibyls.  The 
other  walls  contain,  in  twelve  compartments,  the 
productions  of  Signorelli,  Filippi,  Perugino,  Ro- 
aelli,  akc,  which  relieve  the  mind,  tasked  by  the 
gigantic  and  overpowering  conceptions  of  the  im- 
mortal Angelo.  Words  are  inadequate  to  describe 
the  effect  of  the  celebration  of  the  passion  of  the 
Saviour  by  the  pope  and  cardinals  in  this  chapel 
during  Passion  Week,  when  grand  and  appropriate 
ceremonies,  aided  by  incomparable  music,  combine 
with  the  noblest  productions  of  the  pencil,  to  pro- 
dace  the  highest  effect  of  Catholic  worship. 

SI8TRA.     See  IiuKtm  Literature. 

8I8TRUM ;  a  musical  instrument  of  the  ancients. 
The  Egyptians  used  it  in  the  worship  of  Isis,  and 
it  is  stUl  found  in  Egypt  and  Abyssinia.  It  con- 
sists of  an  oval  hoop  of  metal  vnih.  a  handle. 
Through  tins  hoop  are  bored  holes,  in  which  are 
metal  bars,  which,  on  agitating  or  beating  the 
instrument,  produce  the  sound.  The  finer  the 
metal,  and  the  more  perfect  the  proportion  of  the 
holes,  the  more  agreeable  is  the  tone  of  the  instru- 
ment. The  German  guitar  has  also  been  called 
nairvm.    

SISTPHUS;  king  of  Corinth  (which,  according 
to  some,  he  built),  and  son  of  ^olus  and  Enarete. 
He  married  Merope,  the  daughter  of  Atlas.  The 
Attic  poets  relate  many  instances  of  his  art.  The- 
seus, whose  dominions  he  disturbed,  slew  him. 
Some  impute  his  death  to  Jupiter,  in  revenge  for 
bis  having  informed  JEsopus  of  the  rape  of  his 
daaghter.  He  is  said  to  have  put  Death  in  fet- 
ters, so  that,  for  some  time  no  one  died.  He  after- 
wards overreached  Pluto,  by  getting  leave  to  visit 
the  upper  regions,  whence  he  did  not  return  till  he 
had  lived  out  the  natural  term  of  his  life.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  he  was  obliged  to  roll  a  heavy 
stone  to  the  top  of  a  hill  in  the  infernal  regions. 
The  stone  no  sooner  reached  the  summit  than  it  fell 
back,  thus  rendering  his  punishment  eternal. 

SI  W  AH ;  one  of  the  oases  in  the  desert  of  Libya, 
to  the  west  of  Egypt,  interesting  from  the  ruins 
which  it  contains.  It  lies  in  lat.  29<'  12'  N.;  Ion. 
26''  6'  E. :  120  miles  W.  from  the  Nile,  and  is  about 
SIT  miles  long  by  four  or  five  wide.  It  is  supposed 
fo  contain  8000  inhabitants,  of  whom  2500  are  in 
the  town  of  Sfwah.  The  soil  is  fertile,  yielding 
dates,  pomegranates^  figs,  olives  and  grapes.     Tepid 


springs,  holding  salt  in  solution,  are  numerous. 
This  oasis  is  supposed  to  be  the  rite  of  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  the  ruins  of  which 
travellers  think  they  have  discovered  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  league  and  a  half  from  the  town,  covering 
an  area  of  360  feet  by  300.  The  ruins  are  in  the 
Egyptian  style  of  architecture,  and  covered  vrith  a 
profusion  of  hierpglyphical  and  other  sculptures  in 
relief  and  painted.  Nearly  a  mile  from  these  ruins, 
in  a  grove  of  date  palms,  is  the  celebrated  Fountain 
of  the  Sun,  dedicated  to  Ammon.  It  is  ninety 
feet  in  length  by  sixty,  and  appears  to  be  warmer 
by  night  than  by  day.  Close  by  this  spring  are 
traces  of  a  temple  supposed  to  be  the  relics  of  a 
sanctuary  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus.  A 
mountain  in  the  neighbourhood  has  been  converted 
into  catacombs,  some  of  the  tombs  of  which  are  on 
a  magnificent  scale,  resembling  the  celebrated  se- 
pulchral chambers  of  Thebes  in  decoration,  sculp- 
ture and  painting.  A  succession  of  lakes  and  tem- 
ples stretches  into  the  desert  towards  the  west,  and 
tombs,  catacombs  and  churches,  are  scattered  over 
the  waste.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  sacred 
lake  there  is  a  temple  of  Roman  or  Greek  construc- 
tion, the  architecture  of  which  is  of  the  Doric  order 
— a  singular  circumstance  in  a  country  surrounded 
by  inmiense  deserts,  and  400  miles  distant  from  the 
ancient  seats  of  civilization.  See  Browne's  Traveh 
in  Africa  and  Syria. 

SIX  NATIONS.     See  Iroquois. 

SIXTUS  v.,  the  greatest  ruler  and  statesman 
among  the  popes  of  the  three  last  centuries,  was 
bom  in  1521,  at  Grotta  a  Mare,  not  fiir  from  the 
little  town  of  Montalto,  in  the  mark  of  Ancona. 
His  proper  name  was  Felix  Peretti.  He  gave  early 
indications  of  an  aspiring  spirit,  and  was  delivered 
by  his  uncle,  a  Franciscan,  at  Montalto,  from  the 
humble  labours  by  which  his  indigent  parents  pro- 
cured their  bread.  In  the  schools  of  this  order  at 
Montalto,  Pesaro,  Fermo,  Bologna,  &c.,  Peretti, 
having  joined  the  Franciscans  in  1534,  received  the 
usual  strict  education  and  instruction  of  the  monas- 
teries. His  active  spirit  soon  made  him  conversant 
with  the  scholastic  philosophy  and  theology  and 
Roman  literature.  In  1544,  he  gave  instruction  in 
the  canon  law  at  Rimini,  and,  in  1546,  at  Sieima. 
In  1548,  lie  wns  nuide  priest,  doctor  of  divinity, 
and  superintendent  of  the  monastic  school  of  Sien- 
na. He  made  himself  fiunous  in  Rome,  likewise^ 
as  an  acute  logician  and  preacher,  where,  in  1551, 
the  fiivour  of  some  cardinals  procured  him  a  per- 
manent residence.  Here  he  gained  much  reputa- 
tion, not  only  by  his  pulpit  performances,  but  also 
by  his  pious  works,  as  the  founding  of  a  brother- 
hood for  solemnly  carrjdng  the  host  to  the  sick, 
under  the  name  of  the  society  of  the  holy  sacra- 
ment, and  an  asylum  for  indigent  young  girls,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  of  St  Clara.  His  work  on 
roystiosl  divinity,  and  his  Golden  Register,  extracted 
from  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  his  commentator 
Averroes,  were  also  fruits  of  this  residence  at  Rome, 
which,  however,  was  embittered  by  the  vexatious 
controversies  in  which  his  unquiet  spirit,  and  his 
aversion  to  the  monastic  life,  involved  him.  Car- 
dinal  Capri,  the  protector  of  his  order,  defended 
him  from  the  violence  of  his  associates ;  but  he  was 
continually  plunged  into  new  difficulties  by  his  own 
intolerance,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  monks,  arising 
from  the  reputation  which  he  had  acquired  as  a 
preacher  on  his  visits  to  the  principal  cities  of  Italy. 
His  situation  was  not  improved  by  his  removal  to 
Venice,  where,  in  1556,  he  was  appointed  superin- 
s2 
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iraUty,  and  cojoined  silence  on  the  Jesuits,  whom 
he  never  loved,  when  they  contended  with  the  uni- 
versity of  LouT&in.  But  in  the  political  events  of 
his  time,  he  took  a  more  active  share.  The  project 
of  restoring  Germany  to  its  former  dependence  on 
the  papal  see  failed;  but  Siztus  excited  the  emperor 
Rodolph  IL  to  a  violent  persecution  of  heretics. 
Two  Protestant  sovereigns,  Henry  of  Navarre,  and 
Elizabeth,  queen  of  England,  he  excommunicated, 
though  it  would  seem  only  for  the  sake  of  appearances, 
since  he  sincerely  esteemed  them  both  for  their  in- 
tellectual  vigour,  and  would  never  seriously  support 
Spain  aaainst  Henry,  because  he  deemed  the  views 
of  Phihp  II.  dangerous.  He,  however,  aided  this 
monarch  with  funds  to  equip  the  armada  against 
England,  but  at  the  same  time  gave  the  British 
envoys  an  opportunity  to  see  that  he  would  not 
disapprove  of  a  more  energetic  participation  in  the 
war  for  the  independence  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
order  to  curtail  the  Spanish  power.  After  the  as- 
sassination of  the  Guises,  he  excommunicated  Henry 
III.,  yet  without  giving  direct  support  to  the 
league.  But  while  Sixtus  Y.  conducted  with  mo- 
deration towards  all  the  princes  of  his  time,  he 
weakened  one  by  means  of  another,  and  made  them 
all  dependent  on  himself.  His  mind  was  occupied 
with  extensive  plans  for  the  enlargement  of  his 
temporal  and  spiritual  power.  He  always  called 
Naples  his  kingdom,  and  made  the  Spanish  viceroy 
feel  his  importance  on  all  occasions.  It  was  his 
design  to  subject  Russia  to  his  dominion  through 
Stephen  Bathori,  king  of  Poland,  and  Egypt  through 
the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany ;  but  the  deatii  of  these 
two  princes  frustrated  his  bold  projects.  By  his 
numerous  spies,  not  only  his  special  informers,  who 
were  royally  paid,  but  also  the  father  confesiors  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  he  gained  a  knowledge 
of  every  thing  that  was  passing.  Hence  he  was 
always  prepared  for  emergencies,  and  consulted 
with  the  cardinals  only  for  the  sake  of  appearance. 
His  thorough  knowledge  of  business,  and  the  supe- 
riority of  his  bold,  able  and  lofty  mind,  filled  every 
one  tliat  approached  him  with  respect  and  admira- 
tion. He  was  lamous  for  humorous  remarks  and 
pithy  repartees,  by  which  he  often  overcame  oppo- 
sition and  effected  hit  objects.  Plain  in  his  exterior, 
and  free  from  amdety  about  a  nice  eti<^uette,  he 
maintained  his  princely  dignity  by  a  majestic  de- 
meanour and  strict  consistency.  The  sternness  of 
his  deportment  was  rarely  interrupted  by  displays 
of  gooid  nature,  though  this  sometimes  happened, 
as  in  his  marks  of  fiivour  to  his  old  acquaintances  of 
the  time  of  Us  humble  condition.  He  was  reserved 
towards  those  around  him,  and  firm  even  to  obsti- 
nacy in  all  that  he  undertook.  Though  politics 
occupied  the  greatest  share  of  his  attention,  yet  he 
was  wanting  in  nothing  which  became  the  head  of 
the  church.  In  no  case  did  he  abuse  his  power  io 
gratify  personal  feelings  of  revenge.  Though  never 
beloved,  he  was  universally  feared.  After  his  death, 
which  happened  August  24,  1590,  the  populace, 
irritated  b^  the  pressure  of  taxes,  overturned  the 
statues  which  the  senate  had  erected  to  him  in  the 
capitoL  The  conjecture  that  his  death  was  hastened 
by  poison,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Spanish  court, 
which  he  had  <»ffended  hv  his  coldness  towards  the 
league,  and  by  the  maniiestation  of  layour  towards 
Hmj  lY.,  is  not  supported  by  sufficient  evidence. 
All  that  could  be  effected  in  so  few  years,  by  com- 
OBaoding  talents  and  force  of  character,  with  the 
feeUe  means  which  were  left  to  the  papal  see  by 
the  reformation,  Sixtus  aoeompliahad :  and  he  was 


the  last  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  whom 
kings  have  had  reason  to  fear. 

SKALDS.     See  Scalds. 

SKATING;  one  of  the  finest  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, by  which  man,  as  Klopstock  says,  **  like  the 
Homeric  gods,  strides  with  winged  feet  ov^r  the 
sea,  transmutcMd  into  solid  ground."  It  is  one  of 
the  healthiest  exercises,  bringing  the  body  into  ac- 
tion by  a  great  variety  of  motions.  The  best  skaters 
are  found  in  Holland  (where  both  men  and  women 
often  skate  to  market,  and  not  unfrequently  ladies 
practise  the  exercise),  Germany,  and  Russia.  Skat-  .. 
irig  is  mentioned  in  the  Eddo,  written  800  yearl^ 
ago,  in  which  the  god  Uller  is  represented  as  distin- 
guished by  his  beauty,  arrows,  and  skates.  Klop- 
stock has  sung  its  praises  in  several  odes.  Gothe, 
Herder,  and  other  German  poets,  have  celebrated 
it.  See  Salsmann's  Gymjuutict,  and  Gardn's  Le 
vrai  Patinemri  kc 

SKELETON  (from  wmXXm,  I  dry)  is  the  assem- 
blage and  combination  of  all  the  bones  in  the 
animal  body,  with  a  few  exceptions,  as  the  bone 
of  the  tongue  (om  hyoidetX  and  certain  other 
bones  in  certain  animals.  Red-blooded  animals 
only  possess  a  true  skeleton,  to  which  their 
muscles  are  attached,  and  on  which  the  general 
form,  as  well  as  the  greater  or  less  flexibility  of  the 
body,  depends.  The  skeleton  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  both  in  comparative  anatomy  and  in  the 
animal  mechanism. — See  the  ^ve  first  chapters  of 
Blumenbach's  Comparative  Anatomy,  with  Notes  hy 
Lawrence  (2d  ed.,  by  W.  Coulson,  London,  1827), 
and  the  numbers  on  Animai  Mechanism  in  the  Z^ 
brary  of  Useful  Knowledge;  also  Amott's  Elements 
of  Physics.  See,  also,  Cuvier's  Lecons  d'Anaiomie 
Comparee. 

SKELTON,  John;  an  English  poet,  bom  to- 
wards the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  at 
Oxford,  where,  about  1489,  he  received  the  laureate- 
ship  as  a  degree.  (See  Poet  Laureate.)  He 
took  orders  in  1498,  and  was  remarkable  for  his 
buffooneries  in  the  pulpit.  There  were  three  ob- 
jects at  whicii  he  delighted  to  aim  his  satire — ^the 
mendicant  friars,  Lily,  the  grammarian,  and  cardinal 
Wolsey.  His  attacks  on  Wolsey  at  length  roused 
the  resentment  of  that  prelate,  and  an  order  being 
issued  for  his  apprehension,  he  took  refuge  in  the 
sanctuary  at  Westminster,  where  the  abbot  afforded 
him  protection  until  his  death,  June  21,  1529,  not 
long  before  the  fiill  of  Wolsey.  His  works,  con- 
sisting of  comedies,  satires,  short  poems,  were  pub* 
lished  in  1512,  and  are  contained  in  Chalmers's 
edition  of  the  English  poets,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few,  omitted  on  account  of  their  coarseness.  The 
whole  are  enumerated  by  Ritson. 

SKETCHES.     See  Drawina. 

SKIDD  AW;  one  of  the  highest  mountains  of 
England,  in  Cumberland,  distinguished  for  its  grand 
and  romantic  scenery,  as  well  as  for  the  lakes  in  its 
different  hollows  and  near  its  base ;  height  9022 
feet.     It  is  three  miles  north  of  Kesivick. 

SKIFF.     SevBoat. 

SKIN;  the  porous  organ  which  forms  the  ex- 
ternal covering  of  the  body,  and  which,  berides  its 
use  as  a  covering,  performs  the  functions  of  perspi- 
ration and  absorption.  It  consists  of  two  separate 
organs — ^tbe  epidermis  or  scarf-skin,  and  the  cutis  or 
proper  sldn  ;  between  lies  the  rete  mucosum.  The 
epidermis  may  be  separated  from  the  cutis  by  -^^- 
ing  in  water.  It  is  raised  by  the  applic 
blisters,  and,  in  some  diseases  of  the  skin 
of  ititlt     The  complexion  of  negroes  i 
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the  black  colour  of  the  rete  mucosttm.  The  fct 
keeps  the  epidermis  soft,  and  is  diminished  in 
quantity  in  those  diseases  in  which  the  skin  becomes 
rough.  The  epidermis  protects  the  terminations  of 
the  nerves,  whose  sensibilities  would  otherwise 
soon  become  blunted.  The  surface  of  the  skin  is 
marked  with  very  regular  furrows,  running  parallel 
with  each  other,  in  which  are  the  pores,  which  ex- 
hale an  attenuated  vapour.  The  proper  skin  forms 
a  compact  and  thick  membrane,  which  envelopes 
the  muscles  and  fat  On  being  boiled  in  water,  it 
yields  a  quantity  of  gelatinous  matter,  which  is  used 
ibr  making  glue. 

SKORODITE  is  a  rare  mineral,  found  in  Saxony, 
Carinthia  and  Cornwall.  It  presents  itself  in  small 
crystals,  derived  firom  a  right  rhombic  prism  of 
120^,  but  which  are  terminated  at  each  extremity 
by  foursided  pyramids.  It  is  also  found  massive, 
and  in  botryoidal  masses,  composed  of  crystals, 
diverging  from  a  common  centre.  Its  colours  are 
various  shades  of  green;  lustre  vitreous;  streak 
white ;  rather  brittle ;  hardness  about  that  of  fluor. 
Before  the  blow-pipe,  it  emits  an  arsenical  odour, 
and  melts  into  a  reddish-brown  scoria,  which  acts 
upon  the  magnetic  needle.    It  consists  of 

Anraioai  arid, 

Snlphurio  add,       .  •  •  * 

Water,  .... 

Protoxide  of  iron,  with  magneda,  Ume,  and)  „.f^ 
maoganeM.       .  .  .  .      f«*' 

SKULL  {cranium)  ;  the  bony  box  which  con- 
tains the  brain.  It  forms  the  forehead,  and  every 
part  of  the  head,  except  the  face.     It  consists  of 

eight  bones See  the  treatise  on  Animal  Mechanism 

in  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  Blumen- 
bach's  Manual  of  Comparative  Anatomy  (translated 
into  English,  2ded.,by  W.  Coulson,  London,  1827). 
See,  also,  the  artide  Phrenology, 

SKULL-CAP  (Scutellaria) ;  a  genus  of  labiate 
plants.  They  are  herbaceous,  with  opposite  leaves; 
and  the  flowers,  also,  opposite,  and  placed  in  the 
axils  of  the  superior  leaves,  sometimes  forming 
terminal  spikes,  from  the  diminished  size  of  these 
leaves.  The  calyx  is  entire  ;  the  upper  lip  vaulted, 
closing  like  a  lid  after  the  flowering  is  over.  When 
inverted,  the  calyx  presents  the  figure  of  a  helmet 
with  the  visoi'  raised.  The  flowers  are  much  longer 
than  the  calyx,  and  usually  of  a  blue  colour.  The 
S.  lateriflora  has  been  much  celebrated  as  a  remedy 
for  hydrophobia;  but  its  pretensions  seem  to  be 
destitute  of  the  slightest  foundation.  The  stem 
divides  from  the  base  into  numerous  opposite  weak 
branches,  provided  with  oval  acute  petiolate  and 
toothed  leaves;  the  flowers  are  small  and  blue, 
situat-ed  at  the  summits  of  the  branches,  and  usually 
turned  to  one  side,  by  which  character  it  is  readily 
distinguished  from  the  other  species. 

SKUNK  (mephitis  putorius)  ;  a  carnivorous  quad- 
ruped, allied  to  the  weasel  and  badger,  inhabiting 
most  parts  of  North  America,  and  celebrated  for 
the  intolerable  stifling  stench  which  it  discharges 
when  threatened  with  danger,  and  which  is  its  de- 
fence against  its  enemies.  At  other  times,  the 
animal  is  not  at  all  unpleasant,  and,  if  killed  while 
misuspicious  of  danger,  the  offending  glands  being 
carefully  removed,  the  flesh  may  be  eaten,  and  is 
said  to  be  well  flavoured ;  in  fact,  it  is  frequently 
made  use  of,  and  is  much  relished  by  the  Indians 
and  hunters.  The  skunk  is  about  as  large  as  a 
cat.  The  dentition  differs  but  slightly  from  that 
of  the  weasels.  The  upper  lip  is  furnished  with 
long  whiskers ;  the  fur  is  long  and  thick,  composed 


of  silky  and  woolly  hairs  intermixed ;  the  colour  is 
white  and  blackish-brown,  in  large  masses,  but  the 
respective  distribution  of  these  tints  varies  to 
greatly  that  no  two  individuals  are  to  be  found 
precisely  alike.  A  second  species  inhabits  South 
America,  and  perhaps  there  are  others.  The  genu* 
is  exclusively  American.  The  skunk  is  a  nocturnal 
animal,  and  leaves  its  burrow  in  the  twilight  in 
search  of  small  quadrupeds,  and  the  young  and  egg« 
of  birdst  on  which  it  feeds.  When  it  gains  aeccss 
to  the  poultry  yard,  it  often  does  much  mischief. 
The  skunk  seems  to  be  perfectly  aware  of  its  powers 
of  defence,  and  takes  no  pains  to  avoid  man  or  other 
it  seems  so  unsuspicious  of  danger  as  to 


invite  attack,  and  strangers  often  pay  the  price  of 
experience.  Should  a  dog  attempt  to  seise  him, 
he  is  utterly  discomfited,  and  runs  away  howling, 
and  endeavouring  to  thrust  his  nose  in  the  ground. 
The  offensive  fluid  is  ejected  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  is  very  acrimonious ;  the  smallest  drop 
is  sufficient  to  render  dotbes  detestable  to  the 
wearer  and  his  companions  for  a  grmt  length  of 
time,  and  vrithout  any  perceptible  duninntion  in  in- 
tensity. Washing,  smoking,  baking,  burymg,  in 
short,  every  process  seems  to  be  ineffectual  for  its 
removal. 

SKUNK-CABBAGE    (symphearpuM  fittida). 
Among  the  earliest  of  the  American  spring  flowers, 
often,  indeed,  before  them  all,  appear  the  laige, 
thick,  purplish  and  spotted  spathes  of  this  plant. 
The  leaves  are  later  in  making  their  appeanace,  are 
very  large,  and  bear  no  inconsiderable  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  cabbage.      Tbe  whole  plant  has  a 
very  strong  odour,  singularly  like  that  of  the  skunk, 
but  not  comparable  to  it  in  intensity.    Tbe  skunk- 
cabbage  is  unknown  in  the  Southern  States.  It  be- 
longs to  the  natural  family  aroitUtt, 
SKYE.     See  Hebrides. 
SLANDER.     See  Libel. 
SLATE.     Clay  date  (Thorn  Sduefer  of  the 
Germans)  and  argilHie.      By  the  esny  English 
geologists,  this  rock  was  called  argiUmmu  s^is- 
tus,  and  it  is  denominated  phyUade  by  the  modem 
French  writers.     The  structure  of  slate  is  emi- 
nently foliated  or  schistose,  separatinf ,  in  some  of 
its  varieties  (as  in  the  roofing  slate,  for  example), 
into  lamina  as  thin  as  pasteboard.      PrevnUng 
colour  gray  of  various  shades:  it  is  also  bluisb, 
reddish,  and  greenish;  opaque  and  dull;  yields  to 
the  knife,  but  varies  considerably,  as  respects  bald- 
ness,  in   its    different  varieties;    fissile;    specific 
gravity  2*7.     When  moistened,  it  emits  an  argiBs- 
ceous  odour.     The  common  roofing  slate  appesn 
to  consist  very  nearly  of  the  following  ingredi- 
ents:— 


SUex. 

Alttmtair. 

Oxide  of  iron. 

Potash. 

Maffnenia, 

Carbon, 

Water,       . 
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But  slate  varies  exceedingly  in  its  chemical  eoniti- 
tution,  as  might  very  naturally  be  expected,  sisce 
it  is  a  mixed  rock,  consisting  of  very  minute  mdi- 
viduals  of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica,  to  which  srr 
occasionally  added  scales  of  talc,  and  particles  of 
carbonaceous  matter.  Those  slates  whidi  contain 
a  large  proportion  of  quarti,  are  called  whet'dati^ 
In  these,  the  mechanicd  composition  is  impalpabW, 
and  the  fracture  splintery  m  the  wmaU^  though  slsty 
in  the  large.  They  are  translucent,  and  of  a  green* 
ish-white  colour.     Yihto  magnesia  enters  largely 
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into  the  comporition  of  slate  rocks,  they  are  distin* 
guished  hy  their  green  colour,  and  by  their  unctuous 
feel.  These  are  the  slates  which,  for  the  most  part, 
hare  talc  as  an  ingredient,  and  are  often  called  talc, 
or  ehloriU  slates.  When  carbonaceous  matter  pre- 
vails to  the  proportion  of  eight  or  ten  per  cent., 
the  slate  soils  more  or  less,  and  even  writes.  It  is 
then  called  drawing  date,  or  black  chalk.  This 
▼ariety  is  softer  than  the  preceding  kinds,  and 
sometimes  possesses  the  property  of  adhering  to 
the  tongue.  Its  specific  gravity  is  only  2*16.  A 
variety  of  slate  called  adhesive  slate,  from  its  pro- 
perty of  adhering  to  the  tongue,  deserves  to  be 
mentioned,  although  it  is  very  remote  in  ita  proper- 
ties from  the  roofing  slate,  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  type  of  the  present  rock.  Fracture  in  the 
large  slaty;  in  the  fine  earthy;  colour  light  gray; 
specific  gravity  2*08;  easily  broken;  absorbs  water 
with  a  hissing  noise.     It  consists  of 


SHex. 

MagiMste. 

OxMleofiroii, 

Alunune, 

OuiMn, 

Water,    . 
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Still  another  argillaceous  aggregate,  which  has 
been  treated  of  along  with  the  slates,  is  the  polish- 
ing  slate.  It  differs  from  adhesive  slate  in  not 
adhering  forcibly  to  the  tongue,  in  being  very  soft, 
and  in  having  a  low  specific  gravity,  namely,  0*50 

tooeo. 

Slate,  in  varieties  approaching  roofing  slate,  oc- 
curs in  vast  strata  in  primitive  countries,  and  is 
ofien  observed  graduating  into  mica  slate,  "^liere- 
ever  its  strata  are  contiguous  to  granite,  gneiss,  or 
mica  slate,  it  is  noticeable  that  it  has  a  more 
shining  lustre:  as  it  recedes,  however,  firom  the 
primary  rocks,  its  texture  is  more  earthy.  It  is 
commonly  divided  into  beds  of  various  degrees  of 
thickness,  which  are  generally  much  elevated;  and, 
from  the  natural  divisions  of  the  rock,  tbey  often 
form  peaked  and  serrated  mountains.  The  cleavage 
of  these  beds  is  in  a  transverse  direction,  making 
with  the  slope  of  the  bed  an  angle  of  about  60^. 
The  finest  variety  which  is  used  for  roof  slate 
seldom  forms  entire  mountains,  but  is  generally 
imbedded  in  slate  rocks  of  a  coarser  kind.  Those 
kinds  are  selected  for  the  covering  of  buildings 
which  have  the  smoothest  surface,  and  split  into 
the  thinnest  plates.  Quarries  of  slate  of  this 
description  are  worked  extensively  in  Westmore- 
land, Yorkshire,  Leicestershire,  North  Wales, 
Cornwall,  and  Devonshire.  Whet  slate  is  found  in 
beds  between  strata  of  common  slate  in  transition 
formations.  The  use  of  this  variety  for  hones  and 
whet-stones  is  well  known.  The  roost  valuable 
kinds  come  from  Sonnenberg,  in  Meiningen,  and 
from  Saalfeld.  They  are  likewise  brought  from 
the  Levant.  The  drawing  slate,  which  is  used  as 
a  drawing  material,  comes  from  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Bayreuth  in  Thuringia.  Adhesive  slate  occurs  only 
at  Menil,  Montant,  and  Montmartre,  near  Paris. 
Polishing  slate,  which  is  believed  to  have  been 
formed  firoro  the  ashes  of  burnt  coal,  occurs  at 
Plaflitz,  near  Zwickau,  and  near  Bilin,  in  Bohemia. 
It  is  used  as  a  polisher  of  metals. 

SLATE  CLAY.     See  Clay. 

SLAVE  LAKE,  ob  ATHAPESCO;  in  North 
America;  hit.  61^  20'  N.;  Ion.  115^  W.  It  is 
about  200  miles  in  length,  and  fifty  in  breadth. 

SLAVERY.  The  history  of  mankind  shows 
that  the  empire  of  force  gives  way  but  slowly  to 


the  empire  of  reason.  It  is  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting and  useful  labours  of  the  historian,  though 
not  the  most  flattering  to  human  pride,  to  trace 
the  steps  by  which  this  change  takes  place,  as 
exemplified,  for  instance,  in  the  history  of  political 
institutions,  the  relation  of  the  wife  to  the  hus- 
band,* and  of  the  servant  to  the  master.  At 
present,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  institu- 
tion of  domestic  slavery.  This  originates  in  the 
power  of  the  strong  over  the  weak.  Man,  in  the 
infancy  of  society,  uses  his  physical  power  according 
to  his  own  pleasure.  In  the  case  of  his  wife  and 
children,  natural  affection  restrains  him,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  the  abuse  of  his  power.  But  there 
is  another  dass  of  dependents,  his  conduct  towards 
whom  is  not  restrained  by  such  feelings — his  slaves. 
Slaves  were  probably  at  first  captives.  It  being 
considered  that  the  victor  had  a  right  over  the  L'fe 
of  the  vanquished,  the  latter  was  looked  upon  as 
altogether  at  the  disposal  of  the  former,  who,  if  he 
chose  to  spare  him,  might  subject  him  to  any 
restraint  that  he  saw  fit.  The  principle  on  which 
slavery  was  thus  made  to  rest,  was  only  adapted 
to  the  rudest  condition  of  society,  and  is  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  present  state  of  morals  and 
religion.  We  carry  on  wars,  indeed,  for  the  at- 
tainment of  specific  objects,  and,  as  fiir  as  the 
destruction  of  human  life  is  required  for  the  attain- 
ment of  those  objects,  we  regard  it  as  a  necessary 
evil;  but  we  do  not  consider  that  either  individuals 
or  governments  have  any  right  to  dispose  of  the 
lives  of  the  vanquished;  nor  are  even  criminals 
allowed  to  be  made  slaves  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word.  Philosophy  allows  of  no  obligation  from 
one  man  to  another  without  an  equivalent;  and 
the  idea  of  making  a  man  a  slave,  that  is,  of  sub- 
jecting all  that  he  has  and  is  to  the  disposal  of  a 
master,  who  is  not  bound,  on  his  part,  to  render 
any  thing  in  return,  is  at  war  with  the  first  princi- 
ples of  bodies  politic.  Slavery  can  never  be  a  legal 
relation.  It  rests  entirely  on  force.  The  slave, 
being  treated  as  property,  and  not  allowed  legal 
rights,  cannot  be  under  legal  obligations.  Slavery 
is,  also,  inconsistent  with  the  moral  nature  of  man. 
Each  man  has  an  individual  worth,  significance,  and 
responsibility,  is  bound  to  the  work  of  self-im- 
provement, and  to  labour  in  a  sphere  for  which  his 
capacity  is  adapted.  To  give  up  his  individual 
liberty,  is  to  disqualify  himself  for  fulfilling  the 
great  objects  of  his  being.  Hence  political  socie- 
ties, which  have  made  a  considerable  degree  of  ad- 
vancement, do  not  allow  any  one  to  resign  his 
liberty,  any  more  than  his  life,  to  the  pleasure  of 
another.  In  fact,  the  great  object  of  political 
institutions  in  civilized  nations,  is  to  enable  man 
to  fulfil,  most  perfectly,  the  ends  of  his  individual 
being.  Christianity,  moreover,  which  enjoins  us, 
while  we  remain  in  this  world,  to  regulate  our 
conduct  with  reference  to  a  better,  lays  down  the 
doctrine  of  brotherhood  and  mutual  love,  of  "  doing 
as  we  would  be  done  by,"  as  one  of  its  fundamental 
maxims,  which  is  wholly  opposed  to  the  idea  of 
one  man's  becoming  the  property  of  another.  These 
two  principles  of  mutual  obligation,  and  the  worth 
of  the  individual,  were  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  the  states  of  antiquity,  but  are  now  at  the  basis 
of  morals,  politics,  and  religion.  In  the  most  culti- 
vated states  of  antiquity,  the  individual,  as  such, 
was  little  regarded.     He  was  considered  only  as  a 


*  In  the  artlde  Marriat^e^  it  Is  stated  that,  in  almost  nil 
original  marriage  ceremonies,  the  symbolic  expression  of 
buying  and  seUi]^  !>  to  be  found. 
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dticen  of  a  body  politic.  In  hct,  whilst  we  found 
the  whole  idea  of  the  state  on  the  prior  idea  of  the 
individual,  the  state  with  them  was  the  primitive 
idea,  from  which  the  individual  received  his  signifi- 
cance  and  worth,  for  they  did  not  consider  the 
individual  as  a  being  placed  on  earth  for  the  pur- 
pose of  self-improvement,  to  promote  which  poli- 
tical societies  are  formed.  To  foreigners  they  gave 
the  names  of  barbarians,  enemiet,  slaves,  Aristotle, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  minds  of  antiquity,  says, 
in  his  politics,  "  With  barbarians,  the  family  con- 
sists of  male  and  female  slaves ;  but  to  the  Greeks 
belongs  dominion  over  the  barbarians,  because  the 
former  have  the  understanding  requisite  to  rule, 
the  latter  the  body  only  to  obey."  He  calls  the 
slave  a  living  instrument,  as  the  instrument  is  an 
inanimate  slave.  Yet  he  adds,  *<  For  the  slave, 
considered  simply  as  such,  no  fnendship  can  be 
entertained ;  but  it  may  be  felt  for  him,  as  he  is  a 
man."  We  perceive  here  the  nobleness  of  his 
nature  struggling  with  the  limited  ideas  of  his  age. 
We  find  several  traces  of  a  similar  feeling  among 
men  of  elevated  character.  Plutarch,  for  instance 
(in  his  life  of  Numa),  expresses  his  belief  in  an 
early  golden  age,  when  there  were  neither  masters 
nor  slaves.  Notwithstanding  the  injustice  of  the 
state  of  slavery,  yet,  when  we  come  to  the  question 
of  its  abolition,  the  subject  is  often  attended  with 
numerous  difficulties,  of  which  the  dangers  that 
may  accrue  from  the  removal  of  restraint  from  men 
wholly  unaccustomed  to  self-control,  are  among 
the  chief;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  cupidity  and 
prejudice  often  unnecessarily  magnify  the  real  dif- 
ficulties. The  abolition  of  slavery,  and  its  kindred 
institution,  villenage,  and  the  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  women,  are  among  the  most  important 
services  which  Western  Europe  has  rendered  to 
the  world.  The  abolition  of  slavery  in  Europe 
was  the  consequence,  and,  in  its  turn,  the  cause  of 
its  civilization ;  for  slavery  is  the  greatest  bar  to 
the  progress  of  society.  Look  at  Asia,  so  far,  at 
one  time,  in  advance  of  Europe,  and  now  so  far 
behind  it,  struggling  under  the  burden  of  slavery. 
It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  that  Europe  re-esta- 
blished in  her  colonies  the  hateful  institution  which 
she  had  overthrown  at  home,  thereby  furnishing 
another  proof  that  man  is  capable  of  committing 
the  most  appalling  inconsistencies,  provided  he 
finds  his  interest  in  so  doing,  and  is  at  a  distance 
from  the  voice  of  reproof.  We  should  add,  that 
the  villenage  which  still  exists  in  some  parts  of 
Europe,  is  still  more  absurd  than  slavery,  because 
it  attempts  to  treat  the  human  individual  as  a  person 
and  as  a  thing  at  the  same  time,  a  contradiction 
which  appears,  indeed,  to  some  extent  in  all  laws 
respecting  slaves,  because  the  rights  of  man  cannot 
be  altogether  overlooked.  • 

Slavery  having  once  originated,  many  circum< 
stances  favoured  its  continuance.  From  the  heads 
of  families  who,  in  the  infancy  of  society  in  Asia, 
regarded  their  domestic  dependents  in  the  light  of 
property,  as  much  as  they  did  their  flocks,  origi- 
nated the  chiefs  of  the  nomadic  tribes,  who  became 
eonquerors  or  priests;  and  from  these  two  classes 
all  the  political  institutions  in  Asia  seem  to  have 
sprung.  The  conquerors  established  absolute  des- 
potisms, in  which  the  persons  and  property  of  the 
subjects  were  completely  at  the  disposal  of  the 
ruler.  This  is  political  slavery,  i.  e.  the  total 
absence  of  legal  relations  (i.  e.  mutual  obli^tion) 
between  sovereign  and  subject.  Rules  may,  mdeed, 
sometimes  be  hud  down  by  the  sovereign  for  the 


regulation  of  these  relations;  but  the  continuance 
of  them  depends  entirely  on  his  pleasure.*     This 
state  of  political  aUvery  furnished  a  great  support 
to  domestic  slavery  by  the  analogy  between  the 
rule  of  a  king  and  that  of  a  head  of  a  fiimily.    The 
priests  secured  their  power  by  the  establishment  of 
castes,  by  which  society  was  made  to  form  a  sort 
of  pyramid,  at  the  top  of  which  the  priests  strove 
to  place  themselves.     The  Greeks  and  Romans,  by 
freeing  themselves  from  the  debasing  institution  of 
castes,  made  a  great  advance  in  civilization;  but 
they  could  not  elevate  themselves  to  the  idea  of 
liberty  in  the  domestic  connexions,  which  lies  at 
the  basis  of  the  political  institutions  of  all  modem 
civilized  nations,  so  that  the  social  institutions  of 
our  times  are  founded  upon  principles  essentially 
differing  from  those  of  the  andents-— a  circumstance 
which  is  often  overlooked.     The    circumscribed 
views  of  the  andents,  respecting  the  rights  and 
relations  of  men,  was  the  reason  why,  in  spite  of 
their  progress  in  dvilization,  they  continued  to 
treat  the  prisoner  of  war  as  a  slave.     Bhd  they 
considered  their  enemies  as  equals,  and  not  as  mere 
barbarians,  this  custom  would  probably  have  been 
sooner  abolished.     If  Christian  nations,  at  later 
periods,  also  reduced  prisoners  of  war,  in  some 
cases,  to  slavery, — as  the  Spaniards  did  with  the 
Indians  in  America, — it  was  owing  to  the  contempt 
which  they  felt  for  them  as  heathens.    This  made 
the  Spaniards  look  upon  the  Indians  much  in  the 
same  %ht  as  the  Romans  did  upon  barbarians. 
Fanaticism  varnished  over  this  measure,  and  the 
disciples  of  the  religion  of  love  and  truth  pretended 
that  the  savages  could  be  more  eaaly  converted  to 
Christianity  in  slavery  than  in  freedom.^    It  was 
this  idea,  also,  which,  as  Montesquieu  states,  induced 
his  most  Christian  majesty,  Louis  XIII.,  to  sign  a 
law,  declaring  the  negroes  in  his  colonies  slaves. 
The  true  motive,  however,  in  both  cases,  undoubted- 
ly  was  cupidity ;  and  this  motive,  in  other  instances, 
is  proclaimed  Mrithout  disguise.  (    The  Europeans 
and  their  descendants,  in  fkct,  have  been  pre-emi- 
nent  for  cupidity.     Whether  their  greater  dviliia- 
tion  has  made  them  more  sen^ble  of  the  value  of 
money,  or  their  superior  intellectual  cultivation  hss 
furnished  them  with  more  means  of  satisfying  the 
universal  thirst  for  acquisition,  or  whether  they  are 
naturally  more  prone  than  other  races  to  avarice 
and  the  vices  which  flow  from  it,  they  are  notori- 
ous for  the  violation  of  every  moral  and  religious 
prindple,  and  the  commission  of  the  most  i 


*  Here  we  may  be  allowed  a  remurk  refpeetlnir  the  4Ui«r- 
ence  of  iil»iolute  fovemmentt  fta  Europe  and  Asia.  Bven  the 
snpporten  of  the  diTine  right  of  Idng*  in  Eturone.  who  naia- 
tain  that  a  monarch  is  answerable  to  none  hat  God.  nevcfthe- 


leu  admit  that  he  b  hound  to  rule  eonacieDtfanMlr.  sad  to 


admmltter  Jiutice :  whilst  the  despotism  of  A«ia 


the  idea  of  power,  without  Uie  sop] 

oriain.    Henee  the  Tixier,  who  murders „ 

and  his  family,  and  usurps  the  gormunent,  b  looked  upon  as 
the  lawful  master  of  the  lives  of  hb  subjecta,  as  norh  as  Ms 
predecessor  was,  while  he  posaeases  power  to  enforta  hb  witt. 

t  Arguments  readily  accommodate  themsdres  to  circum- 
stances. At  that  time,  men  were  to  be  enslared  for  the  good 
of  their  Bonb ;  and  now,  the  security  ot  the  masten,  as  vdl 
as  the  hamrfness  of  the  slaves  themselves,  require  that  they 
should  be  kept  from  all  means  of  moral  and  mteOeciual  tn- 
provement. 

I  By  an  act  passed  in  Virghda  in  the  year  1679,  It  was.  fat 
the  better  encouragement  of  solcUers,  declared,  that  what 
IniUan  prisoners  should  be  taken  in  a  war  In  which  tlie  coloay 
was  then  (  ...... 

Ingthem. 


was  then  engaged,  should  be  free  purchase  to  the  solttcn  tak- 

.    In  iG82vit  was  declared,  that  all  servanta  hnraght 

^),  by  sea  or  land,  not  beiiig  Chrb- 


Into  this  country  ( 


tiaas,  whether  negroes.  Moon,  Mnlattoea  or  Indfama  (eB»vt 
"^    '        '  ~~    n  in  amity  with  Great  BritainX  and  an  In  "  ~ 

hereafter  he  sold  by  neighbouring  tndiai  . 
any  other  tvafllcking  with  na.  as  slaves,  dmold  he  alaveato  all 
fartents  and  purposea.    Per  Judge  Tockei 


Turks  and  Moon  m  amity  with  Great  BritainX  and  all 
wUch  should  thereafter  he  sold  by  neighbouring  ~ 
thertnfllcking  with  ua.  as  slaves,  dmold  he i 
ts  andjmjposea.    Per  judge  Tucker,  In  thecase  of  Hndff> 
IBS  V.  Wriffit.    (HtnniHg  aniliwu/brd'*  lie/mHi,  l».) 
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inconsisteiiciea  and  cruelties  in  the  gratification  of 
this  passion.  History  can  show  no  instances  of 
such  prolonged  and  cold-blooded  cruelty  as  is  pre- 
sented in  the  nefarious  slave-trade  of  the  Euro- 
peans and  their  descendants.  A  historical  account 
of  the  Tarioua  forms  of  slavery  in  different  nations, 
and  particularly  a  sketch  of  the  laws  respecting 
slavery  that  have  existed,  and  still  exist,  among 
the  more  civilized  nations,  would  be  highly  inter- 
esting, but  would  far  exceed  our  limits. 

The  effects  of  slavery  have  always  been  most  in- 
jurious to  the  nations  which  have  permitted  it.  It 
is  so  directly  opposed  to  the  nature  of  man  (which 
can  as  little  endure  absolute  power  as  absolute  sub- 
jection, without  greatly  degenerating),  that  it  has 
always  had  a  palsying  influence  on  the  industry  and 
morality  both  of  the  masters  and  the  slaves.  The 
human  mind  cannot  thrive  without  freedom. 
Among  the  evils  which  have  originated  from  slavery 
are,  the  use  of  eunuchs,  the  shows  of  gladiators, 
the  encouragement  of  the  grossest  sensuality  and 
indolence,  and  an  unparalleled  disregard  of  human 
life,  the  corrupt  character  of  the  freedmen,  and  the 
outrages  of  the  slave  when  he  breaks  his  chains-^ 
from  the  horrible  war  in  Italy,  70  B.  C.  (see  Spar- 
tocMf),  down  to  the  atrocities  of  the  Haytian  revo- 
lution, and  the  bloody  insurrections  on  the  island  of 
Barbadoes  in  1816,  and  several  more  recent  ones. 
These  are  a  few  of  the  consequences  of  slavery, 
more  or  less  conspicuous  wherever  it  has  existed, 
but  particularly  so  in  ancient  Rome,  of  whose  ruin 
slavery  was  the  chief  and  most  direct  cause.  In 
Athens,  slaves  were  treated  with  considerable  mild- 
ness; in  Sparta  and  Rome,  with  harshness.  By 
the  Roman  law,  if  a  master  was  killed,  all  the 
slaves  who  were  under  the  same  roof,  or  near 
enough  to  be  able  to  hear  his  cry,  were  to  be  put 
to  death.  The  right  of  the  master  over  the  life  of 
the  slave  was  not  abolished  till  the  time  of  the 
Antonines,  in  the  second  century  A.  D.  If  slaves 
were  ill  treated  by  a  third  person,  the  Aquilian  law 
only  allowed  the  owner  of  the  slave  to  demand  in- 
demnification for  the  damage.  In  Athens,  how- 
ever, the  perpetrator  was  punished  sometimes  even 
with  death.  Modem  legislation  has,  in  many  cases, 
sought  to  protect  slaves  against  abuses  on  the  part  of 
their  masters,  and  to  afford  them  facilities  for  manu- 
mission, but,  as  yet,  with  very  imperfect  success; 
nor  can  legislation  ever  protect  effectually  a  being 
who  is  the  property  of  another.  Many  legal  inves- 
tigations, of  late  years,  respecting  the  treatment  of 
riaves,  have  brought  to  light  atrocities  which  most 
persons  would  have  thought  impossible  in  this  age, 
and  which  would  make  many  believe  that  the  su- 
periority of  our  race  consists  less  in  moral  advance- 
ment than  in  refinement  of  manners.  Examine,  for 
instance,  the  fiusts  disclosed  in  the  proceedings  in- 
stituted against  Picton,  the  British  governor  of 
Trinidad.  The  laws  of  the  Mohammedans  respect- 
ing slaves,  in  their  general  spirit,  and  compared  to 
the  laws  respecting  free  persons,  are  more  humane 
than  those  enacted  by  Christians;  one  cause  of 
which  may  be,  that  a  part  of  their  riaves  are  of  the 
same  colour  with  themselves,  whilst  the  slaves  of 
Christian  nations  are  all  of  a  different  colour  from 
their  masters;  and  the  colour  itself,  from  associa- 
tion, has  become  an  object  of  disgust,  peculiarly  to 
the  descendants  of  the  English  race  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  laws  respecting  slaves  are, 
generally  speaking,  among  Christians,  milder  in 
monarducal  governments  than  in  the  slave-holding 
republics  of  the  United  States.     Thus  manumis- 


sion, under  the  Spanish  and  English  laws,  is  much 
easier  than  under  those  of  that  Union.  Some  of 
the  former  governments  allow  the  slave  to  accu- 
mulate property,  by  which  he  may  eventually  pur- 
chase  his  freedom.  This  is  the  case  in  the  Spanish 
colonies;  but  no  such  right  is  recognised  by  law  in 
the  United  States.  One  reason  of  this  difference 
undoubtedly  is,  that  in  monarchical  states  the  gov- 
ernment is  distinct  both  from  the  master  and  the 
slave,  whilst  in  republics,  the  masters  (the  inter- 
ested party)  are  themselves  the  legislators,  and,  of 
course,  are  guided  principally  by  their  interest  in 
the  enactment  of  laws:  another  reason  is,  that  re- 
publics in  which  the  executive  department  is  in- 
trusted with  comparatively  little  power,  must  be 
more  attentive  to  provide  for  their  safety,  by  severe 
laws,  than  monarchical  states,  in  which  the  execu- 
tive has  a  strong  military  force  at  its  disposal. 
Thus,  whilst  several  English  laws  encourage  the 
instruction  of  slaves  in  reading,  arithmetic,  and  the 
elementary  truths  of  religion,  several  slave-holding 
states  of  America  prohibit  the  teaching  them  read- 
ing and  writing,  under  severe  penalties.  The  evil 
of  slavery  was  entailed  on  the  United  States  by  the 
measures  of  the  mother  country,  during  the  period 
of  colonial  dependence.  The  colonies  made  repeated 
efforts  to  prevent  the  importation  of  slaves,  but 
could  not  obtain  the  consent  of  the  English  govern- 
ment.— See  Walsh's  Appeal  from  the  Judgments  of 
Great  Britain  (Philadelphia,  1819).  In  the  ninth 
section  of  that  work  the  subject  is  fully  discussed. 
The  constitution  of  the  United  States  acknowledges 
slavery,  by  the  provision  that  *<  Representatives 
and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  states  which  may  be  included  within  this 
Union,  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  which 
shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number 
of  free  persons— including  those  bound  to  service 
for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed 
— ^three  fifths  of  all  other  persons."  Previous  to 
tJie  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union,  in  1820, 
a  warm  contest  took  place  in  congress,  respecting 
the  permission  of  slavery  in  the  new  state.  It  was 
finally  admitted  without  any  restriction  in  regard  to 
this  point. 

A  traffic  in  negroes  was  carried  on  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  the  Portu- 
guese, and,  after  them,  by  all  the  Christian  colonial 
powers,  and  has  been  continued  to  the  latest  tiroes, 
in  consequence  of  the  colonial  system  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers,  and  the  idea  that  the  colonial  produce 
cannot  be  raised  without  slaves,  with  an  atrocity 
at  which  nature  revolts,  and  which  could  never 
have  reached  the  height  that  it  did,  if  the  colour 
of  the  slave  had  not  given  rise  to  the  idea  of  his 
being  by  nature  a  degraded  being.  In  the  year 
1503,  slaves  were  carried  from  the  Portuguese  pos- 
sessions in  Africa  to  the  Spanish  colonies  in  Amer- 
ica.* It  has  been  generally  stated,  that  Bartolomeo 
de  las  Casas  proposed  to  cardinal  Ximenes  the  regu- 
lar importation  of  negroes,  from  charity  towards  the 
feeble  aborigines  of  South  America,  who  were 
treated  by  the  Spaniards  as  mere  beasts  of  burthen. 
But  this  story  has  been  contradicted  by  the  abbe 
Gregoire,  in  his  Apologie  de  B.  de  las  Casas,  in  the 
Mhioires  of  the  French  institute;  also  by  the 
writer  of  the  article  Casas,  in  the  Biographie  Uni" 


1434.  •  FortiiraeM  raptehi,  t 
1  in  Guinea,  and  carried  away 
■old  advantaffecnuly  to  Moorish 


named 


*  It  is  stated  that,  in 

Alonso  Gonzales,  landed  i 

coloured  lads,  whom  lie  sold  advantageously  t 
lies  settled  in  the  south  of  Spain.    Six  yean  after,  he  commit- 
ted a  similar  robbery,  and  many  merchants  imitated  the  prac- 
tioe,  and  built  a  fort  to  protect  ne  traffic. 
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verMeUe,  after  an  examination  of  all  tbe  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  historians  of  that  period.  This  charge, 
he  says,  rests  solely  on  the  authority  of  Herrera, 
an  elegant  but  inaccurate  author.  The  Spanish 
government,  the  French  under  Louis  XIIL,  and 
the  English  under  queen  Elizabeth,  formally  per- 
mitted this  traffic,  because  the  negroes  were  repre- 
sented as  delivered  by  it  from  misery  or  death. 
Yet  Elizabeth  declared  herself  against  the  violences 
used,  hi  Spain,  the  sUve^rade  was  first  regularly 
established  in  1517.  Charles  V.  granted  to  Leb- 
resa,  his  fiivourite,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  import- 
ing annually  4000  slaves,  which  the  latter  sold  to 
the  Genoese.  These  received  the  black  slaves  from 
the  Portuguese,  in  whose  hands,  properly  speaking, 
the  traffic  was.  Slaves  soon  came  to  be  introduce 
much  more  extensively  into  the  plantation  colonies 
than  into  the  mining  colonies.  And  thus  the  sla^ 
very  of  the  negroes  became,  unhappily,  a  part  of  a 
political  system.  It  also  became  a  great  source  of 
profit  to  tiie  petty  African  despots,  and  gave  rise  to 
interminable  wars  and  outrages,  which  struck  at  the 
root  of  all  social  ties.  The  powerful  became  chief- 
ly occupied  with  forcing  their  brethren  to  the  mar- 
ket of  Christian  Europeans,  to  barter  them  for  rum 
and  toys.  When  therefore,  in  consequence  of  the 
French  revolution,  the  demand  for  this  human  mer- 
chandise had  lessened,  the  king  of  Dahomy,  on  the 
Slave  Coast,  sent,  in  17S6,  an  embassy,  consisting 
of  his  brother  and  son,  to  Lisbon,  for  the  purpose 
of  reviving  this  traffic,  and  concluding  a  treaty  with 
Portugal  against  the  other  European  powers.  The 
most  important  markets  for  slaves  in  Africa  were 
Bonny  and  Calabar,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea;  and 
they  still  remain  among  the  prindpaL  Here  the 
slaves  who  came  from  the  interior  were  and  are 
exchanged  for  rum,  brandy,  toys,  iron,  salt,  &c; 
and  the  number  of  these  beings  who  have  been  thus 
torn  from  their  country  during  the  last  three  cen- 
turies, is  calculated  to  amount  to  above  forty  mil- 
lions. It  is  estimated  that  at  least  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  per  cent,  die  on  the  passage.  The  suffer- 
ings  of  the  slaves  during  the  passage  are  horrible; 
and  the  only  restraint,  genendly  speaking,  on  the 
cruelty  of  the  traders,  is  such  as  arises  from  motives 
of  interest;  so  that,  when  it  interferes  with  hu- 
manity (for  instance,  if  the  slave  labours  under  an 
infectious  disease),  the  latter  is  entirely  overlooked, 
and  murder  is  not  unfrequently  committed.  Since 
the  prohibition  of  the  slave-trade  by  so  many  na> 
tions,  and  the  great  efforts  which  have  been  made 
for  the  capture  of  the  slave-ships,  though  the  extent 
of  the  trade  may  be  diminished,  yet  the  cruelty  with 
which  it  is  carried  on  is  often  increased,  because  the 
slave-trader,  being  obliged  to  guard  against  capture 
by  the  men-of-war  who  are  watching  his  move- 
ments, and,  altogether,  to  carry  on  his  traffic  by 
stealth,  subjects  the  slaves  to  many  restraints  for 
the  purposes  of  concealment,  which  he  did  not  find 
necessary  while  the  slave-trade  was  legal.  Not- 
withstanding all  that  has  been  done  for  its  abolition, 
a  contraband  trade  in  slaves  is  still  carried  on  to  a 
frightful  extent,  and  they  are  still  imported  into 
Cuba  and  many  other  West  India  islands,  frequent- 
ly, as  is  asserted,  by  the  connivance  of  the  public 
authorities.  As  a  specimen  of  the  cruelties  com- 
mitted in  this  nefiuious  trade,  we  will  give  the  ac- 
count of  a  recent  traveller,  whose  statements  are 
corroborated  by  many  other  authorities.* 


•  Mr  R.  W■ld^  In  Us  MotkM  of  Brazil  In  1823  and  lfl29 
(Loodon,  inO),  Mkj*,  in  dnrriUng  a  slaro-ihifs  rxamined  by 
irUeh  M  retniued  from 


The  first  persons  who  liberated  their  slaves,  sad 
laboured  to  effect  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trsde, 
were  some  Quakers  in  England  and  North  Amcrics, 
particuUrly  since  1727*  In  1751,  the  Quakers  en- 
tirely abolished  it  among  themselves.  GranviUe 
Sharp,  in  1772,  effected  the  acknowledgment,  by 


May,  I8S9,  "  She  had  taken  in,  on  th«  comstof  Africa,  896  nal» 
and  SS6  females,  maldnr  In  all  MSS,  and  had  been  oat  •eventrai 
days  dnrinf  which  she  had  thrown  ovefboard  ttty-ftre.    1  hf> 


slaves  were  all  enclosed  under  srated  hatchways.  bi«tM-e(« 
decks.  The  space  was  so  low,  that  they  sat  between  nA 
other's  legs,  and  stowed  so  dose  together,  that  there  waa  tu 


were  impressed  under  their  breasts,  or  on  their  arms,  aod,  s» 
the  mate  informed  me,  with  perfect  indifference,  **fwm»e^ 
pelo  fern  y«e4/»— burnt  with  red-hot  iron. "  Over  the  hatch- 
way stood  a  ferocious  looking  fcUow,  with  a  scourge  of  ttataj 
twisted  thongs  in  his  hand,  who  was  the  stere-dnrer  oi  the 


••up  i  WW.  «.u<:udTer  he  heard  the  slightest  noise  below,  he 
shook  it  over  them,  and  seemed  ea^er  to  exercise  it.  As 
soon  as  the  poor  creatures  saw  us  looking  down  at  tkra. 
their  dark  and  melandioly  viaagea  biiahtened  up.  They  per- 
ceived something  of  sympathy  and  kin<biess  in  oar  kmlu,  wurk 


they  had  not  been  accustomed  to,  and  fiMing  in«tinctiT(>h, 
that  we  were  friends,  they  immediately  began  to  shout  and  risf 
their  hands.    One  or  two  had  picked  up  a  few  Pnrtiigacfe 


tho  British 


830),  saw, 
maa-ol-w 


iBnsiUIn 


words,  and  cried  out,  **  yiva  I  mra  I "  Tlie  women  wnr  parti- 
cularly excited.  Thev  aU  held  up  their  arms ;  and  when  we 
bent  down  and  shook  hands  with  them,  they  cooid  not  rontsia 
tliedr  delight ;  they  endeavoured  to  scramble  upon  their  kn^M, 
stretching  up  to  kjsa  our  hands ;  and  we  undnvtood  thsl  th^ 
knew  we  were  come  to  Hbente  them.  Some,  however,  hnag 
down  their  heads  in  apparently  hopeless  dHertion :  some  were 
ffreatly  emaciated,  and  some,  particularly  aiiUren.  seemed  dy- 
mg.  But  the  circumstance  wnirh  struck  us  most  forcibly,  was, 
how  it  was  possible  for  such  a  number  of  homaa  bemgs  to 
exist,  packed  up  and  wedged  together  as  tigbt  as  they  could 
cram,  m  low  cells,  three  fret  high,  the  greatM-  part  of  whidw 
except  that  immediately  under  ttie  grated  hatchways,  waa  iliHt 
out  from  light  or  air,  and  this  when  the  thermometer,  exposed 
to  the  open  sky.  was  standing  in  the  shade,  on  oar  deck.  atfO*. 
The  space  between  decks  waa  divided  inU  two  oompart- 
ments,  three  feet  three  inches  high;  the  liie  of  one  was  six- 
teen feet  by  eighteen,  and  of  the  oOer  forty  by  twcoty-one : 
into  the  first  were  crammed  the  women  aad  gtais;  taito  the 
second,  the  men  and  boys:  226  fellow  creatures  were  thus 
tlirust  into  one  space  288  feet  square,  and  336  into  another  space 
800  feet  square,  gi  viiy  to  the  whole  an  average  of  twcafty-Oret 
inches,  and  to  each  oTthe  women  not  more  than  ttdrteen  inrbi^ 
though  many  of  them  were  pregnant.  We  also  fsund  buum- 
cles  and  fetters  of  different  kinds ;  but  it  appean  that  they  bad 
all  been  taken  off  before  we  boarded.    The  heat  of  thew  hor- 


rid places  was  so  great,  and  the  odour  so  offensive,  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  enter  them,  even  had  there  been  ream. 
They  were  measured,  as  above,  when  the  sUves  had  left  then. 
«,-_  _- !_.,_..  J  .4._.  ... ^-_, —  creatures  should  be 


rers  insisted  that  the  poor  sufferingcreatures  shoaU  be 
1  on  deck,  to  get  fur  and  water.  This  was  opposed  bv 
B  of  the  slaver,  who.  ftmn  a  feeling  that  they  dMerrvd 


The  officers  insisted  that  the  poor  suffei 

admitted  on  ^    *    ^    ^ " 

the  mate  of  t . „ .  _, 

it,  declared  they  would  murder  them  all.  The  olllcen.  bow- 
ever,  persisted,  and  the  poor  beings  were  all  turned  up  tocethrr 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  effect  of  this  eniptiun-^C 
fellow  creatures,  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  some  rhiUreo  Wiccr 
adultS}  some  old  men  and  women,  all  in  a  state  of  total  audit «. 
scrambling  out  together  to  taste  the  luxury  of  a  little  frvU  sir 
and  water.    They  came  swarming  up,  like  bees  from  tbfsprr- 


away.  (  u  looking  into  the  place  where  they  bad 
crammed,  there  were  found  some  children  next  the  Mes  ti  tb' 
ship,  in  the  places  most  remote  for  Ugltt  or  air ;  they  were  Ixru 
nearly  in  a  torpid  state,  after  the  rest  had  turned  out.  ir^ 
Uttle  creatures  seemed  indifferent  aa  to  Ufe  or  death ;  and  »  b-  a 
they  were  carried  on  deck,  many  of  them  rould  not  <^^ 
After  ei\)oying,  for  a  short  time,  the  unusual  luxury  •>(  ^r 
some  water  was  brought ;  it  was  then  that  the  extent  M  UK>r 
sufferings  was  exposed  in  a  fearful  manner,  llkey  all  rul*^ 
like  maniacs  towards  it.  Mo  entreatiea.  or  threat*,  or  bi<»^^ 
could  restrain  them ;  they  shrieked  and  straggled,  and  fcuirit 
with  one  another,  for  a  drop  of  this  precious  nqnid,  as  i<  tb**' 
grew  rabid  at  the  sight  of  it.  There  is  nothing  which  davrN  is 
the  mld-pasMge.  suffer  from  so  much  as  want  of  water.  U  i« 
sometimes  usual  to  take  out  casks  filled  with  sea»wat«r  at  w- 
last,  and  when  the  slaves  are  recrived  on  board,  to  start  tb* 
casks  and  refill  them  with  frvsh.  On  nne  occaaiim,  a  #hip  fr«*B 
Bahhi  neglected  to  change  the  contents  of  the  casks,  and  oo  tb^ 
mid-paasage  found,  to  their  horror,  that  they  were  filled  »;fb 
nothing  but  salt  water.  All  the  slaves  on  board  perished !  >^  f 
could  judge  of  the  extent  of  their  sufierings  froBs  the  aflimsc 
light  we  now  saw.    When  the  poor  creatures  were  ordrM 


down  again,  several  of  them  came,  and  pressed  their  iies*i» 
against  our  knees,  with  looks  of  the  greatest  anguish, 
prospect  of  returning  to  the  horrid  phMv  of  suffrrnig  bel 


.at  the 


The  Bngliflh  ship,  however,  was  bbligi 
reluctance,  to  release  the  slaver,  as  it 


:ed,  though  M-ith  ftftX 


nmld  not  he  |*<t»T»^ 
after  a  stri«*t  examination,  that  he  had  exce4*d«d  the  nnviW^. 
allowed  to  BraaiUan  ships,  of  procuring  sUvea  south  of  the  bar 
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the  English  courts,  of  the  principle  that  the  slave 
who  lands  in  England  becomes  free.  The  principle 
had  been  earlier  adopted  in  France.  In  1783,  a 
petition  was  addressed  to  parliament  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  trade,  which  Wilberforce  eloquently 
supported.  He  laboured,  at  the  same  time,  to  aid 
the  cause  by  his  pen.  But  the  soul  of  all  the  ef- 
forts for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  was 
Thomas  Clarkson.  From  early  youth,  he  devoted 
his  whole  time  and  fortune  to  this  object;  exposed 
himself  to  hatred  and  outrage,  even  at  the  hazard 
of  his  life,  in  Liverpool  and  Paris ;  made  numerous 
journeys,  and  was  deterred  by  no  obstacles.  He 
principally  contributed  to  gain  over  Wilberforce, 
Pitt  and  Fox.  The  subject  of  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade  was  introduced  into  the  house  of  com- 
mons in  1788,  when  Pitt  presented  a  petition 
against  the  trade.  Many  petitions  followed,  upon 
which  the  merchants  immediately  took  the  alarm. 
They  calculated  that  the  number  of  slaves  in  the 
West  Indies  amounted  to  410,000,  and  that,  to  keep 
up  that  number,  the  annual  importation  of  10,000 
was  required;  that  the  English  bought  in  Africa 
30,000  annually,  and,  therefore,  could  sell  20,000 
to  other  nations;  that  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
trade,  English  manufactures  to  the  amount  of  above 
£800,000  sterling  were  exported,  and  above 
XI, 400,000  in  value  obtained  in  return;  and  that 
government  received  £256,000  annually  by  the 
slave-tax.*  Liverpool  and  Bristol,  which  carried 
on  the  slave-trade  most  extensively,  resisted  its 
abolition  so  violently  that  Wilberforce,  Fox,  Pitt, 
and  their  friends,  could  effect  nothing  more  than 
the  institution  of  an  inquiry  into  the  trade,  and  the 
passage  of  some  provisions  for  diminishing  the  hard- 
ships of  the  confinement  on  ship-board.  At  length, 
the  house  of  commons  was  induced,  in  1792,  to  pass 
a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  in  1795, 
by  a  majority  of  nineteen;  the  lords  rejected  this  as 
well  as  the  bill  proposed  by  Wilberforce,  in  1794, 
for  prohibiting  the  British  from  selling  slaves  to 
other  nations.  In  the  meantime,  the  French  na- 
tional convention,  February  4,  1794,  had  declared 
all  the  slaves  in  the  French  colonies  free.  Wilber- 
force brought  in  another  bill,  in  1796,  providing 
that  the  slave-trade  should  be  abolished  for  ever 
after  March  1,  1797,  and  that  all  persons  carrying 
on  the  trade  after  that  time,  should  be  transported 
to  Botany  bay  for  fourteen  years.  Fox  and  Pitt 
voted  for  the  immediate  abolition ;  but  the  bill  did 
not  pass.  The  African  society,  established  by 
Wilbierforce  and  Clarkson,  now  redoubled  its  efforts 
to  convince  the  public  of  the  horrors  of  this  traffic. 
The  colony  at  Sierra  Leone  was  founded  in  conse- 
quence of  the  exertion  of  this  society,  whose  object 
was  to  teach  the  negroes  agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanical arts;  and,  from  1809,  young  Africans  were 
instructed  in  various  branches  of  knowledge  in  that 
colony.  At  length  the  cause  of  humanity  trium phed. 
June  10,  1806,  Fox  moved  that  the  house  of  com- 
mons should  declare  the  slave-trade  inconsistent 
with  justice,  humanity,  and  sound  policy,  and  im- 
mediately take  effective  measures  for  its  abolition. 
Generals  Tarleton  and  Gascojrne  opposed  the  mo- 
tion in  vain.  It  passed  by  1 14  votes  against  fifteen. 
The  abolition  was  resolved  upon,  and  a  petition 


*  Soch  calcolmftioiu.  In  whleh  the  extremeat  bamaa  snlTerixiir 
la  rooUy  weficlied  agidiut  pecunUry  profit,  excite  horror ;  bat 
w  e  diooU  not  overlook  tiiemfluence  of  habK  uuldrcttiiMtances, 
i  wboM  diiipoatioiiB  we,  in  ffeneral,  good. 


to  what  they  woaM  ntherwite  nbhor.    The  frand*  practiied  In 
land  I  "  ^^     ...._.  .-^  .       «_. 


f  MNue  other  coontriet.  before  1806,  in  enliating  of 

•oldienk  were  aboa^taahlei  and  riolenre  wae  not  unfreonently 
used  to  oUiffe  men  to  take  tfaa  oath.    See  SoUier. 


was  presented  to  the  Idng,  requesting  him  to  take 
measures  to  induce  the  other  powere  of  Europe  and 
the  American  states  to  cooperate  with  Great  Bri- 
tain  in  the  suppression  of  this  traffic.  The  famous 
Abolition  Act,  as  finally  settled,  passed  February 
5  and  6,  1807,  when  Rescoe  spoke  in  favour  of  it, 
though  he  represented  Liverpool,  which  owed  a 
great  part  of  its  wealth  to  this  trade.  January  1, 
1808,  was  fixed  as  the  time  when  this  tnde,  on  the 
part  of  the  British,  should  cease.  On  this  occa- 
sion, the  British  papers  contained,  almost  unan- 
imously, the  remark,  that  it  was  a  melancholy,  yet 
undeniable  fact,  that  Idng  George  III.,  the  prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  whole  royal  family,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  were  opposed  to 
the  abolition.  Another  act,  May  4, 181 1,  provided 
that  all  who  knowingly  participated  in  the  slave- 
trade  should  be  punished  with  fourteen  yeare* 
transportation  and  hard  labour.  In  1824,  a  law  for 
declaring  the  slave-trade  piracy,  which  had  been 
already  done  by  the  United  States  of  America,  was 
proposed  by  Canning,  passed  the  two  houses,  and, 
on  March  31,  received  the  royal  assent.  In  Den- 
mark, king  Christian  VIL  in  1794,  declared  the 
slave-trade  unlawful  aft«r  January  1,  1804;  and 
Frederic  VI  promised,  at  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  to 
prohibit  his  subjects  from  taking  part  in  the  foreign 
slave-trade.  In  France,  Napoleon,  when  first  con- 
sul, promised  the  continuance  of  their  liberty  to  the 
inhabitants  of  St  Domingo,  whilst  he  praised  the 
inhabitants  of  Isle  de  France  for  not  having  freed 
their  slaves,  and  promised  that  France  would  never 
again  decree  the  slavery  of  the  whites  by  the  liber- 
ation of  the  negroes.  After  the  successes  of  the 
French  on  St  Domingo,  the  slave-trade  was  once 
more  established ;  and  the  counsellor  of  state,  Bruix, 
said,  on  this  occasion.  La  liberie  de  Rome  g'entaurait 
d*e$elave8.  Plus  douee  parmi  notes  elle  lee  relSgue 
au  loin  I  In  1814,  lord  Castlereagh  obtained  from 
Louis  XVIII.  a  promise  that  France  would  abolish 
the  slave-trade;  but,  by  the  influence  of  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  at  Nantes,  this  traffic  was  permit- 
ted for  five  years  more.  Public  opinion  obliged 
lord  Castlereagh  to  press  upon  the  congress  of 
Vienna  the  adoption  of  general  measures  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade ;  but  all  that  he  could 
effect  was  that  Spain  and  Portugal  promised  to  give 
up  the  slave-trade  north  of  the  line. — See  the  treaty 
between  England  and  Portugal,  Vienna,  January 
22,  1815.  But  a  paper  was  drawn  up,  and  signed 
by  Castlereagh,  Wellington,  Nesselrode,  Lowen- 
hielm,  Gomez  Labrador,  Palmella,  Saldanha,  Lobo, 
Humboldt,  Mettemich  and  Talleyrand  (Vienna, 
February  8,  1815),  stating  that  the  great  powers 
would  make  arrangements  to  fix  a  term  for  the 
general  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  since  public 
opinion  condemned  it  as  a  stain  on  European  civili- 
zation. February  6,  1815,  Portugal  provided  for 
the  total  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  on  January  21, 
1823,  and  England  promised  to  pay  £300,000  as 
an  indemnification  to  Portuguese  subjects.  Louis 
XVin,,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  November  20, 1815, 
consented  to  its  immediate  abolition,  for  which  Na- 
poleon had  declared  himself  prepared,  in  April, 
1815.  Spain  promised,  by  the  treaty  of  September 
30,  1817,  to  abolish  the  slave-trade  entirely,  Octo- 
ber 31,  1820,  in  all  the  Spanish  territories,  even 
south  of  the  line;  and  Britain,  February  9,  1818, 
paid  £400,000  as  an  indemnification  to  Spanish 
subjects.  The  king  of  the  Netherlands  prohibited 
his  subjects  from  taking  part  in  the  slave-trade, 
after  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  August  13, 
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]B14,  had  been  rendered  more  precise  and  extent 
ove  by  the  treaty  concluded  with  Britain,  at  the 
Hague,  May  4,  1818.  Sweden  had  already  done 
the  same,  accordingto  the  treaty  of  March  3, 1813.* 
The  United  States  of  America  engaged,  in  the 
treaty  of  Ghent,  December  24,  1814,  to  do  all  in 
their  power  for  the  entire  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade.  November  23, 1826,  a  treaty  was  concluded, 
with  Brazil,  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade ;  and 
it  was  accordingly  prohibited  after  March,  1830.  In 
spite  of  these  treaties,  the  iUicit  slave-trade  con- 
tinued,  and,  as  we  have  already  stated^ore  cruelly 
than  before.  Spanish  and  French  vessels  were,  and 
probably  are  still,  the  ones  chiefly  engaged  in  it. 
The  latter  were  considered  to  out-number,  much, 
all  the  others  put  together.  The  British  there- 
fore, sent  ships  of  war  to  Sierra  Leone,  in  1816,  to 
capture  the  slave-ships;  but  they  were  unable  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  trade,  for  the  slave-markets  in 
Brazil  and  Cuba  offered  powerful  temptations  to 
unprincipled  men,  and  some  individuids  in  the 
United  States  were  willing  to  provide  them  with 
swift  vessels,  calculated  for  their  disgraceful  and 
worse  than  piratical  trafficf  In  1832,  France  and 
Britain  concluded  a  treaty,  by  which  the  two 
governments  allow  each  the  right  of  searching  the 
other's  ships,  under  certain  circumstances,  in  the 
region  of  the  slave-trade ;  and  if  the  United  States 
should  consent  to  the  same  arrangements,  important 
consequences  might  be  expected.  Still  more  ad- 
vantageous, perhaps,  would  it  be  if  the  United 
States  and  Spain  would  conclude  such  a  treaty,  so 
that  the  vessels  of  the  former  power  could  search 
the  Spanish  slave-vessels  in  the  vicinity  of  Cuba, 
which  at  present  can  be  done  only  by  the  British. 
The  evils  of  slavery  we  have  already  touched  on 
in  the  previous  part  of  this  article.  The  produc- 
tiveness of  slave-labour,  as  compared  with  free  la- 
bour, we  cannot  sp^k  of  at  present.  It  is  generally 
considered  fiir  inferior.  Some,  indeed,  have  main- 
tained  that  certain  kinds  of  work — ^for  instance,  that 
required  on  the  rice  and  sugar  plantations— could 
not  be  performed  without  slaves;  but  this  is  denied 
by  others,  as  Bryan  Edwards.  (  The  numerous  in- 
surrections on  the  West  India  isUnds  and  in  the 
United  States  have  shown  that  the  abolition  of 
slavery  is  highly  desirable;  but  the  difficulty  is,  how 
to  bring  it  about.  In  the  United  States,  a  coloni- 
zation society  has  been  formed,  with  the  view  of 
exporting  as  many  coloured  persons  as  possible  to 
the  colony  of  Liberia.  Virginia  has  lately  made  an 
appropriation,  with  a  provision  for  its  increase,  in 
aid  of  the  colonization  society.     (See  the  articles 

*  Sweden  leema  iltofether  fibenlly  dtepo«ed  towardi  the 
nefroe*.  In  1831,  tlie  goTcrnment  confenvd  on  nil  the  free 
negroeai  on  the  island  of  St  Bartholomew  the  tame  rights  with 
the  whites ;  m  that.  In  offleial  vapen^  no  distinction  of  cotour 
la  to  be  mentioned. 

t  "  It  should  appear,  then.**  says  Mr  Walsh,  in  Ms  Notices  of 
Brsal,  •*  that,  notwithstandinr  the  benevolent  and  persevertofr 
exertions  of  Britain,  this  horrid  trafflc  in  human  flesh  Is  nearly 
as  eztenilTely  carried  on  aa  erer.  and  nnder  drcumstanees,  per- 
haps, of  a  more  revolting  character  The  restriction  of  slavery 
to  the  sooth  of  the  line,  was,  in  (act,  nuKUtory  and  evaded  on 
all  oocadons.  The  whole  number  of  slaves  captured  by  our 
cniiseni,  and  afterwards  emancipated,  for  nine  years,  from  June, 
1819,  to  July.  18S8,  was  13.281.  beUtf  about  1400  on  an  average 
eachyear.  During  that  pcrind,  it  is  supposed  that  nearly 
100,000  human  beings  were  annually  transported  aa  slaves  from 
different  parts  of  the  coast»  of  whom  more  than  43,000  were 
legaD  v  imported  into  one  dty  alone.  It  b  to  be  regretted, 
therefore,  that  the  proportion  of  the  rood  to  the  evil  is  so  small.'* 

t  The  creation  of  free  labourers,  by  wMch  the  mechanic  arts 
have  enme  to  honour,  is  one  of  the  greatest  revolutions  which 
have  taken  place  in  sodety .  It  is  due  to  the  cities  of  the  middle 
ages  f  see  cilw) ;  and  great  ai  tiie  effects  have  been,  ttiUjrenter 
remain  to  be  produced  by  the  cultivation  and  intdBirenoe 
whkii.  In  eouMquence  of  It,  have  sprvad.  and  are  ^reading 
tnrottgn  aa  rlassei  of  sodaty. 


ColomzoHon  StkUty^  and  Liberia:  also  ihe  Letten 
on  the  Colonization  Society,  &c.,  by  BL  Carey,  1832^ 
In  England,  Wilberforce  proposed,  June  10,  1816, 
in  parliament,  that  slaves  should  be  treated  as  Bri- 
tish  subjects,  and  that  the  children  bom  in  future 
should  be  educated  as  free  persons.  These  were 
the  views  of  Burke,  Fox,  Pitt,  Lansdowne, 
Howick  (the  present  earl  Grey),  &c. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  1833,  the  whig  admini&tnu 
tion  of  Earl  Grey  brought  forward  a  plan  for  entirely 
abolishing  slavery  in  the  British  colonies.  The  first 
proposition  was,  that  the  slaves,  after  a  probation- 
ship  or  apprenticeship  of  ten  years,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare them  for  their  liberation,  should  be  emanci- 
pated, and  that  the  slave-holders  should  in  compen- 
sation, be  accommodated  with  a  loan  of  £15,000,000 
sterling,  to  be  repaid  in  such  manner  and  at  such 
rate  of  interest  as  should  be  prescribed  by  parlia- 
ment. The  term  of  apprenticeship  was  afterwards 
changed  from  ten  to  seven  years,  and  the  sum  of 
£15,000,000  was  raised  to  £20,000,000,  to  be 
distributed,  not  as  a  loan,  but  as  a  ^ft,  among  the 
slave-holders,  in  order  to  compensate  them  for  any 
loss  which  they  might  be  supposed  to  suffer  by  the 
arrangement  A  nobler  sacrifice  of  money  to  hu- 
manity and  justice  was  never  before  made  by  any 
nation.  In  the  supplement  to  this  work  we  hope 
to  record  the  final  liberation  of  the  slave. 

In  South  America,  with  the  exception  of  Brazi], 
slavery  has  either  been  abolished  or  is  drswing  to  a 
close.  In  Colombia,  slave  children  hom  since  the 
revolution,  are  to  be  free  on  reaching  their 
eighteenth  year.  Bolivar  early  set  free  all  bis 
slaves.  In  Mexico,  president  Guerrero  declared  all 
slaves  free  on  September  15,  1829. 

For  the  number  of  slaves  in  the  various  foreign 
countries  where  slavery  is  permitted,  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  articles  on  these  coun- 
tries. There  are  at  present  eleven  sUve-holding 
states  in  the  Union,  viz.  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
and  South  CaroUna,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Missouri.  The 
district  of  Columbia,  and  Missouri,  Arkansas  and 
Florida  territories  also  contain  slaves.  The  sum 
total  of  the  slaves  in  the  United  States  is  2,010,436. 
Of  these,  however,  3305  are  in  the  state  of  Dela- 
ware, 2246  in  New  Jersey,  386  in  Pennsylvania, 
and^a  few  survivors  of  former  times  in  Kew  York, 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.  The  progress  of 
the  slave  population  in  the  U.  States  is  aa  follows: 


Census  of 

Slaves. 

Total  pop 

1790 
1800 
1810 
1890 
1830 

eB7.ar7 

1,191364 
1,638,064 
2,010.436 

3989.an 
A30S,9S5 
7,289.314 
9j6aR.Ul 
12.Wfi,«07 

For  information  on  the  slavery  of  the  blacks,  see 
Clarkson's  Hiatory  of  the  Abolition  of  the  SUtt- 
Trade;  Gregoire  On  the  Literature  of  Ne^roe*; 
Wadstrom's  Obeervatione  on  the  Slave-Trade:  (dur- 
ing a  voyage  in  1787  and  1788  (London,  1788^; 
Falconbridge's  Account  of  the  Slave^Trade  an  the 
Coast  of  Africa  (London,  1788),  &c.  Some  ac* 
count  of  slavery  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
may  be  found  in  the  works  of  Reitemeier  (History 
of  Slavery  in  Greece),  Walch,  (Elrichs  mnd  Hunter 
(On  the  Roman  Slaves),  in  German.  (See  also 
Comte,  Sur  la  Legi^ation,) 

Slavery  of  the  'Whitee,  in  the  Barbary  states;  a 
stain  on  the  history  of  the  European  gOTemmcuti, 
as  the  negro  slave-trade  was  and  ia  on  that  of  the 
nations.  It  never  was  taken  into  serious  conaidera^ 
tion  by  the  monarchs  of  Europe  collectively  (tbougk 
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It  would  have  been  auy  for  them  to  have  destroyed 
those  nests  of  piracy  at  once),  until  they  met  at  the 
congress  of  Vienna  and  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Piracy  on 
the  Mediterranean  is  as  old  as  history;  but,  after 
the  Mohammedans  settled  on  its  shores,  they  con- 
aidered  the  practice  of  it  against  Christians  legal. 
The  Christian  slave,  in  the  Barbary  states,  was  en- 
tirely  at  the  mercy  of  his  master.  In  1815,  the 
whole  number  of  white  slaves  was  computed  at 
49,000;  in  Algiers,  there  were  1000.  As  early  as 
1270,  England  and  France  concluded  a  "  holy  alli- 
ance" for  the  chastisement  of  the  people  of  Bar- 
bary.  Philip  the  Bold  attacked  Tunis,  then  their 
chief  place,  and  liberated  all  the  Christian  slaves. 
In  1S69,  the  English,  with  the  French,  Genoese 
and  Venetians,  forming  a  united  force  under  the 
earl  of  Derby  (subsequently  king  Henry  IV.), 
made  a  second  attack  upon  Tunis  with  the  same 
auccesa.  When  the  great  Algerine  state,  after  the 
downfall  of  the  Almoravides,  had  fallen  to  pieces, 
Oran,  Algiers,  Tunis  and  Tripoli  became  petty  in- 
dependent  republics,  which,  partly  to  revenge  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moors  and  Jews  from  Spain,  devoted 
themselves,  from  14^4,  principally  to  piracy.  Ferdi- 
nand Charles  V.,  Philip  V.,and  others,  attacked  them 
in  vain.  (See  Barhary  Siate$,)  Little  more  suc- 
cess attended  the  attempt  of  the  English.  Blake,  in 
Cromwell's  time,  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the 
united  fleets  of  Tunis  and  Algiers  in  1655,  and 
liberated  many  prisoners;  but,  in  1669  and  1670, 
the  fleet  of  Charles  IL,  in  connection  with  that  of 
the  Netherlands,  bombarded  Algiers  without  suc- 
cess. The  French  did  the  same  in  1682, 1683,  and 
1688,  with  a  b'ke  result.  In  1683,  the  French  admi- 
ral  threw  1200  bombs  into  the  city,  and  burned  part 
of  it ;  but  the  dey.  Mezzo  Morto,  ordered  the  French 
consul  Vacher  to  be  put  into  a  mortar  and  thrown 
towards  the  French.  From  the  insufficiency  of  the 
means  employed,  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  Eu- 
ropean powers,  the  fanaticism  of  the  Moors  and 
Turks,  and  the  fear  inspired  by  the  Barbary  States, 
the  htnniliations  which  Algiers  received  were  but 
momentary.  In  Algiers,  as  well  as  in  Tunis  and  Tri- 
poll,  a  Turkish  militia,  eager  for  piUage,  were  in 
possesnon  of  the  government ;  and  all  the  European 
^vemments  have  submitted  to  the  degradation  of 
purchasing  peace  from  these  barbarians  by  regular 
or  extraordinary  presents.  France  alpne  stood  on 
a  better  fooling  with  them ;  and  England  concluded 
with  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli  in  1662,  and  with 
Morocco  in  1721,  treaties  which  provided  that  no 
British  subject  should  ever  be  made  a  slave,  even 
if  he  should  be  found  as  a  passenger  on  board  a 
hostile  vessel.  All  English  vessels  furnished  with 
passes  by  the  admiralty  were  to  be  allowed  to  na- 
vigate the  Mediterranean  unsearched ;  the  cargoes 
of  \rrecked  vessels  were  not  to  be  seized,  nor  their 
crews  to  be  made  slaves ;  and  the  English  men  of 
war  were  to  be  permitted  to  enter  the  various  Bar- 
hary ports  to  obtain  provisions,  without  paying  any 
duty.  But  the  Barbary  states  kept  these  treaties 
only  as  long  as  they  found  it  convenient.  Austria 
not  many  years  since,  obtained  letters  of  protection 
from  the  Porte,  without  tribute,  for  her  own  ships 
and  those  of  Tuscany.  Russia  and  Prussia  ob- 
tuned  similar  firmans  from  the  Porte.  Sweden  and 
Denmark  purchased  peace  by  the  payment  of  tri- 
bute. Portugal,  from  1795,  required  a  contribution 
from  the  Hanse  towns  for  protecting  their  vessels 
on  her  coasts.  Lubeck  and  Bremen,  as  late  as  1806, 
concluded  treaties  with  Morocco ;  but  they  were 
nevertheless,  obliged  at  length  to  abandon  almost 


entirely,  the  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
United  States  protected  their  national  honour  by 
sending  a  squadron  to  Algiers  in  1815,  under  the 
command  of  Decatur,  who  bombarded  the  city,  and 
obliged  her  to  declare  that  the  flag  of  the  republic 
should  in  future  be  respected.  (See  Lyman's  Di- 
plomacy, and  our  article  Barbary  States.)  Sir  Sid- 
ney Smith,  in  1814,  soon  after  the  general  peace, 
founded  a  society  at  Paris,  called  the  Institution 
Anti-pirate,  but  it  was  dissolved  in  1818.  The  at- 
tempt of  Joseph  Bonaparte  to  unite  Britain  and 
France  against  those  pirates  at  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
was  defeated  by  the  breaking  out  of  war  soon  afier 
the  conclusion  of  that  peace.  Lord  Exmouth 
(formerly  Sir  Edward  PeUew)  concluded,  April  17» 
1816,  a  treaty  with  the  dey  of  Tunis,  Mahmoud 
Pacha,  which  provided  that  prisoners  should  not  be 
treated  as  slaves,  and  should  be  restored  at  the 
conclusion  of  peace.  Britain,  at  the  same  time, 
undertook  to  protect  her  allies,  Naples  and  Sar- 
dinia, against  the  Barbary  powers.  Lord  Ex- 
mouth  had  already  appeared,  'March  31,  1815,  be- 
fore Algiers,  and  forced  the  dey  to  conclude  a 
treaty  with  Naples  and  Sardinia.  But  the  king  of 
Naples  had  to  pay  for  every  captured  subject  1000 
piasters,  and  24,000  piasters  annually,  besides  the 
usual  presents;  and  Sardinia,  for  every  captured 
subject,  500  piasters.  Hanover  was  included  in  the 
treaty  with  Britain.  Tunis  gave  up  the  Sardinian 
prisoners  without  ransom,  but  the  Neapolitans  had 
to  pay  300  piasters  each.  Tripoli  also  declared,  like 
Algiers,  that  she  would  abolidi  the  slavery  of  Chris- 
tians, and  introduce  the  common  laws  of  Europe  re- 
specting prisoners  of  war.  May  15, 1816,  lord  Ex- 
mouth  appeared  a  second  rime  before  Algiers,  to  force 
the  dey  to  acknowledge  the  European  law  of  nations 
respecting  prisoners  of  war.  The  dey  declared  that 
the  permission  of  the  sultan  was  necessary,  and 
captain  Dundas  carried  the  Algerine  minister  to 
Constantinople,  while  Exmouth  returned  to  Eng- 
land. In  the  meantime,  the  dey  had  sent  orders  to 
Oran  and  Bona,  that  all  the  British,  and  their  pro- 
perty, on  shore  and  on  shipboard,  should  be  seized. 
This  order  was  executed  most  cruelly.  May  23, 
Turkish  and  Moorish  soldiers  surprised  359  Italian 
vessels,  which  had  purchased  permission  to  fish  for 
coral,  and  were  lying  peaceably  under  the  British 
flag  in  the  port  of  Bona.  The  British  consul  was 
ill  treated,  and  many  Christians  killed ;  and  the 
cruelties  did  not  cease  until  a  messenger  arrived, 
whom  the  dey  of  Algiers  had  despatched  imme- 
diately after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  Ex- 
mouth. The  news  of  this  barbarity  roused  the  in- 
dignation of  this  country.  July  28,  lord  Exmouth 
sailed  with  six  ships  of  the  line,  two  frigates,  two 
brigs,  and  four  bomb  vessels,  from  Plymouth,  and 
was  joined  by  some  more  vessels  at  Gibraltar.  The 
Dutch  admiral  Van  der  Capellen  joined  him  also 
with  six  frigates.  The  fleet  had  on  board  6500  • 
men,  and  702  guns,  and  appeared,  August  27,  off  Al- 
giers, where  the  dey  had  niade  preparation  for  an  ob- 
stinate defence.  50,000  Moors  and  Arabians  were 
assembled  at  Algiers.  Lord  Exmouth  immediately 
sent  the  dey  a  written  demand,  stating  that,  as  he 
had  violated  all  his  obligations  by  the  cruelties  at 
Bona,  the  Prince  Regent  required,  1.  an  immediate 
liberation  of  all  Christian  slaves  without  ransom ; 
2.  restoration  of  the  money  which  had  been  paid 
for  the  Sardinian  and  Neapolitan  captives,  amount- 
ing to  382,500  piasters;  3.  a  solemil  assurance  that 
he  would  in  future  respect  the  rights  of  humanity, 
like  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  and  in  all  future  wars,  treat 
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prifonera  aeeording^  to  the  ungcs  of  European  n»- 
tion«;  4.  that  lie  ihoald  eonclude  peace  with  the 
lung*  of  the  Netherlands  on  the  same  terms.  As 
no  answer  followed,  the  fleet  sailed  up  the  hay, 
and,  at  two  o'clock,  the  admiral's  vessel  lay  within 
pistol  shot  of  the  battery.  The  firing  continued 
from  two  o'clock  tiU  nine,  at  which  time  the  Euro- 
pean cannons,  702  in  number,  had  silenced  the 
Algerine,  amounting  to  about  1000;  and,  as  the 
city  had  suffered  terribly,  a  peace  was  concluded 
next  day.  An  additiond  clause  abolished  all  con- 
sular presents,  with  the  exception  of  the  personal 
presents ;  and  these  were  never  to  amount  to  more 
than  £oOO  sterling.  The  dey,  moreover,  was 
obliged  to  Uberate  the  imprisoned  consul,  and  pay 
him  3000  piasters.  Respecting  piracy  nothing 
was  settled,  and  no  guaranteee  asked.  The  re- 
suit,  therefore,  was,  that  the  government  of 
Algiers  had  declared  the  slavery  of  white  captives 
abolished,  but  retained  the  right  to  make  war  upon 
any  European  power.  This  peace  was  concluded 
between  Omar  Pacha,  and  Britain  and  the  Nether- 
lands,  >ugust  28,  1816  (on  the  6th  of  the  month 
of  Scliawiil,  in  the  year  1231  of  the  Hegira).  The 
dey  returned  382,500  piasters,  which  he  had 
already  received  from  Naples  and  Sardinia,  and 
gave  up  1211  Christian  slaves  to  lord  Exmoiith. 
(On  his  first  expedition  to  Algiers,  Tunis,  and 
Tripoli,  lord  Exmouth  had  procured  liberty  for 
1792  slaves.)  The  British  loss  in  the  battle 
amounted  to  128  killed' and  691  wounded;  that  of 
the  Dutch  to  thirteen  killed  and  fifty-two  wounded. 
On  the  other  hand,  5000  janizaries  and  6000  Moors 
%vere  killed,  besides  many  women  and  children. 
Of  the  Algerine  navy,  only  one  brig  and  one 
schooner,  with  some  smaller  vessels  of  war,  escaped. 
See  the  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  Algiers  in 
the  Year  1816,  under  the  Conmand  of  Lord  Ex- 
mouth  (London,  1619),  by  Salame,  his  lordship's 
interpreter. 

The  final  eztiipation  of  the  bond  of  robbers  at 
Algiers,  so  long  desired,  was  occasioned  by  the 
widi  of  the  PoUgnac  ministry  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  from  the  internal  administration 
of  France.  (See  our  article  France.)  The  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  war  against  that  sUte  was  quite 
trifling.  Algiers  had  claims  upon  France  for  sup- 
plies Aimished  to  the  armies  of  the  republic  in  Italy 
and  Egypt — claims  for  which  the  dey  could  not 
obtain  satisfaction.  He  at  last  wrote  to  the  lung 
of  France  himself^  through  the  consul  of  a  common 
friend.  But  no  answer  was  returned;  and  when, 
at  a  public  audience,  in  April,  1827,  he  asked  the 
French  consul  the  reason  of  this,  the  latt«r  is  said 
to  have  made  an  insolent  reply;  upon  which  the 
incensed  dey  struck  him  in  the  hce  vrith  his  fan. 
War  was  declared  soon  after  against  Algiers,  but 
WHS  carried  on  with  no  energy  until  the  Polignac 
ministry  sent  an  expedition  thither  in  1830,  splen- 
didly fitted  out,  and  commanded  by  marshal  Bour- 
mont  and  admiral  Duperre.  It  consisted  of  nine 
ships  of  the  line,  twenty-five  frigates,  six  corvettes, 
twenty-five  brigs,  and  eight  steam-boats,  besides 
bomb-vessels,  400  transports,  and  an  army,  admir- 
ably equipped,  and  comprising  37,331  men.  May 
25,  the  ships  sailed  from  Toulon,  reunited  at 
Pulma,  in  Majorca,  after  having  been  separated  by 
a  storm,  and  reached  the  coast  of  Africa  on  June 
13.  The  forces  landed  at  Torre  Chica,  or  Sidi 
Ferruch,  five  leagues  west  of  Algiers.  No  troops 
were  sUtioned  to  defend  the  coast,  and,  on  the 
14th,  early,  the  landing  began.     A  single  circum- 


stance vnll  show  how  complete  had  been  the  equip. 
ment  of  the  expedition.  The  padcages,  sacks, 
barrels,  &c,  had  been  covered  with  a  double 
water-proof  envelope,  so  that,  if  occasion  required, 
they  might  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  washed  on 
shore  by  the  waves  uninjured.  The  plan  wu  put 
in  operation  at  the  time  when  a  heavy  gale  rcn. 
dered  all  ordinary  communication  vrith  the  shore 
utterly  impossible,  and  enabled  the  army  already 
landed  to  receive  suppUes  from  the  fleet.  On  the 
29th,  the  field-pieces  of  the  French  arrived  before 
Algiers,  which  was  taken  on  the  4th  of  July.  The 
dey  was  allowed  to  retire  with  his  family  to  any 
place  out  of  Africa,  and  the  country  was  occupied 
in  the  name  of  the  French.  Since  the  revolution 
of  the  same  month  in  France,  the  office  of  governor 
of  the  conquered  country  has  been  held  by  several 
different  persons. 

SLEEP;  one  of  the  most  mysterious  phenomena 
in  the  animal  world.  Similar  appearances  may  also 
be  observed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  sleep, 
the  organs  of  sense,  the  power  of  voluntary  motion. 
and  the  active  powers  of  the  soul,  suspend  their 
operation,  in  order  to  collect  new  strength.  The 
vital  activity,  however,  is  in  full  vigour;  the  func- 
tions of  the  heart  and  the  lungs  (breathing,  and  the 
circulation  of  the  blood)  continue,  but  are  more 
calm  and  equable  than  during  the  waking  season; 
the  nutrition  of  the  system,  the  secretion  and  ab- 
sorption of  the  juices,  &c.,  are  carried  on  more 
undisturbedly  and  peifectiy.  Henoe  sleep  is  not 
really  a  state  of  inactivity,  but  very  partially  to  be 
compared  to  death.  Man  requires  most  sleep 
during  infemcy,  and  least  during  the  period  of 
active  manhood.  During  this  period,  two  hours 
before  midnight  and  five  after  it  seem  to  he  safl&- 
cient;  superabundance  or  deficiency  of  sleep  soon 
produces  evil  effects.  It  is  well  not  to  have  the 
sleeping  room  occupied  during  the  day  time.  It 
should  be  well  ventilated,  cool,  quiet,  without 
flowers  or  any  strong  odour.  The  bed  should  he 
hard  rather  than  soft,  and  the  body  should  he 
relieved  from  ligatures.  A  short  slumber  after 
dinner  (stesto)  seems  to  be  necessary  to  the  inhaW- 
tants  of  warm  climates:  in  colder  climates  it  is 
unnecessary,  and  frequently  injurious.  The  dor- 
mant state  of  some  animals  presents  an  interesting 
phenomenon.     See  Dormant  State. 

SLEIDANUS,  John  (properly  Philipson),  hors 
at  Sleida,  not  far  from  Cologne,  in  1506,  was  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  publicists  of  his  age.  U< 
studied  law  at  Liege,  Cologne,  Louyain,  Paris,  and 
Orleans;  was  for  some  time  in  the  service  of  kir< 
Francis  L  of  France,  and  went,  in  1542,  to  Stra»- 
burg.  The  princes  of  the  Smalcaldic  league  (q.v.^ 
made  him  its  historiographer.  The  corporation  of 
Strasburg  employed  him  on  important  misfioo^. 
and  appointed  him,  in  1542,  professor  of  law.  The 
Protestants  sent  him,  in  1545,  to  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, and,  at  a  later  period  to  the  council  of  Trent, 
where  he  was  much  esteemed.  He  corresponded 
with  the  most  distinguished  and  learned  men  of  hi* 
time,  and  died  at  Strasburg  in  1556.  He  acquired 
much  reputation  by  his  work  De  Statu  Belipu>»i* 
et  Reipublica  Imper.  Caroli  V,  (Strasburg,  \o^ 
folio),  of  which  professor  Ranke  says,  in  his  Zmt 
Kriiih  neuerer  Geechichtschreiher  (Berlin  and  Lcif^ 
sic,  1824),  "it  is,  throughout,  documentary;"  birf 
he  shows  that  it  is  necessary  to  weigh  these  docu- 
ments, and  the  sources  of  the  writer's  statements 
The  best  edition  was  pubUtihed  by  Am  Fi:<3^ 
(Frankfort  on   the  Maine,    17S5,  3    vols.),  \>ith 
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criticBl  and  exphmtory  notes;  the  last  volome 
contain!  the  life  of  Sleidanus,  bis  letters,  be. 
Sleidanus  is  distinguished  for  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  which  he  treats,  for  his  smooth  and  elegant 
style,  and  for  great  impartiality,  considering  that 
he  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  events  which  he  de- 
scribes, and  was  deeply  interested  in  them.  The 
work  has  been  translated  into  several  languages 
(into  French,  by  P.  F.  Ic  Courayer,  Hague,  1767, 
3  vols.^  Sleidanus  also  wrote  De  quatuor  tummig 
ImptritM  Lib.  iii.  (Strasburg,  1556),  which  has  been 
fifty-five  times  republished,  and  continued  to  1676, 
by  Schurziloish;  also  Summa  Doctrina  PiatonU  de 
JRepubiica  et  de  Legihut  (Strasburg,  1548) ;  Opu»- 
cuia,  ed.  Helias  Putschius  (Hanover,  1608).  He 
also  translated  the  Mimoiret  de  ComineB  into  Latin 
(Paris,  1545). 

SLESWIC  (in  German,  Sehlettng);  a  I>anish 
duchy  in  the  southern  part  of  Jutland,  separated 
from  Holstein  on  the  south  by  the  Eyder,  and 
having  the  German  ocean  on  the  west,  and  the 
Little  Belt  on  the  east.  The  surface  is  low  and 
level,  the  climate  mild  and  healthy,  and  the  soil 
productive,  yielding  great  abundance  of  grain,  and 
supporting  numerous  cattle  and  horves,  which,  with 
butter  and  cheese,  grain  and  fish,  are  exported. 
Population,  S23,000,  on  3434  square  miles.  The 
inhabitant*  are  Lutherans  of  German  and  Frisian 
descent,  and,  for  the  most  part,  speak  Low 
German.  Sleswic  has  always  belonged  to  Den- 
mark, and  has  usually  been  an  apanage  of  the 
younger  princes  of  the  royal  house.  The  capital, 
Sleswic,  on  the  Schley  or  Sley,  has  9000  inhabi- 
tanU.  Lat.  54^  32'  N.;  Ion.  9»  35'  E.  It  has 
some  manufiMtures,  and  its  commerce  has  been 
increased  by  a  navigable  eanaL  Near  the  town  is 
the  castle  of  Oottorp,  the  residence  of  the  royal 
governor. 

SLIDE  is  the  name  given  to  an  inclined  plane 
for  fiMslitating  the  descent  of  heavy  bodies  by  the 
force  of  gravity.  In  general,  they  have  been  ob- 
jects of  no  great  importance;  but  one  erected, 
some  years  since,  at  Alpnach,  in  Switzerland, 
excited  great  interest  throughout  Europe.  For 
many  ages,  the  craggy  sides  and  the  deep  ravines 
of  Pilatus,  a  lofty  mountain  near  Lucerne,  were 
thickly  clothed  with  vast  and  impenetrable  forests 
of  spruce  fir,  of  the  largest  sixe  and  the  finest 
quality,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  most  ter- 
rific precipices,  inaccessible  to  all  but  a  few  daring 
hunters,  who,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  scaled  these 
precipitous  rocks  and  crags,  in  pursuit  of  the 
chamois.  It  was  from  these  bold  audventuren  that 
the  first  intelligence  was  derived  concerning  the 
size  of  the  trees,  and  the  extent  of  the  forests, 
until  a  foreigner,  who  had  visited  their  sequestered 
frlades  and  gloomv  recesses,  in  pursuit  of  the 
chamois,  was  struck  with  amasement  at  the  sight, 
sad  pointed  out  to  the  attention  of  several  Swiss 
l^otlemen  the  vast  extent  and  superior  quality  of 
the  timber.  The  project  of  making  use  of  these 
rich  natural  stores  was,  however,  rejected  as  chi- 
nerieal,  by  persons  whose  experience  and  skill 
made  them  competent  to  judge;  and  it  was,  conse- 
quent! jr,  abandooed.  This  attempt  having  failed,  { 
these  immense  and  valuable  forests  would,  in  all ' 
probability,  have  been  suffered  to  flourish  and 
decay,  without  ever  being  applied  to  the  use  of 
man,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  enterprising  genius 
and  the  unwearied  exertion  of  M.  Rupp,  a  native 
of  Wirtemberg,  who,  owing  to  some  political 
changes  which  had  taken  place  in*his  own  country, 


had  settled  near  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  ffis  curiosity 
being  strongly  excited  by  the  accounts  he  had  heard 
of  the  forest,  he  was  induced  to  visit  it.  He  was 
so  much  struck  by  its  wonderful  appearance,  that 
he  entertained  the  idea  of  being  able  to  convey  the 
trees  into  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  solely  by  their  own 
gravity.  During  his  long  residence  in  Switaerland, 
his  character  and  talents  were  so  much  appreciated, 
that,  with  the  assistance  of  three  Swiss  gentlemen, 
he  soon  formed  a  company  from  among  the  pro- 
prietora,  with  a  joint  stock,  to  enable  them  to  pur- 
chase the  forest,  and  to  construct  a  road  or  slide, 
down  which  it  was  intended  the  trees  should  be 
precipitated  in  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  an  arm  of  which 
washed  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  from  which 
they  could  be  easily  conveyed  by  the  Rhine  to  any 
part  of  the  German  ocean.  This  stupendous 
undertaking  was  finished  in  1816.  The  slide  of 
Alpnach  was  composed  of  between  25,000  and 
30,000  large  pine  trees,  squared  by  the  axe,  and 
formed  into  a  sort  of  trough,  about  six  feet  broad, 
and  from  three  to  six  feet  deep.  In  the  bottom  of 
the  trough  there  was  a  groove  for  the  reception  of 
a  small  stream  of  water,  let  in  over  the  side  of  the 
trough  every  now  and  then,  in  order  to  keep  the 
whole  structure  moist,  and  thereby  to  diminish  the 
excessive  friction  occasioned  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
descent  of  the  tree.  The  side  was  sustained  by 
croas  timbere;  and  these  cross  timbers  were  them- 
selves supported  by  uprights  fixed  into  the  ground. 
It  was  sometimes  carried  along  the  faces  of  the 
most  rociry  eminences;  sometimes  it  went  under 
ground;  and  again  it  crossed  the  deepest  ravines, 
where  it  was  supported  by  scaffoldings  220  feet 
high.  The  skill  and  ingenuity  ythich  were  dis- 
played, and  the  difficulties  which  were  surmounted, 
in  this  vast  undertaking,  gained  a  just  tribute  of 
admiration  to  the  enterprising  individual  who  pro- 
jected and  carried  it  through.  Before  the  work  could 
even  be  begun,  it  was  necessary  to  cut  down  many 
thousand  trees,  to  obtain  a  passage  for  the  labourers 
through  the  impassable  thickets;  and  M.  Rupp 
was  himself  frequently  obliged  to  descend  the 
steepest  precipices,  suspended  by  ropes,  at  the  im- 
minent hazard  of  his  life;  and  though  he  was 
attacked  by  a  violent  fever,  yet  his  ardour  was  so 
great  that  he  had  himself  conveyed  every  day,  on  a 
barrow,  to  the  mountain,  in  order  to  superintend 
the  operations  of  his  workmen.  The  expense  at- 
tending this  undertaking  was,  according  to  one 
account,  £9000  or  £10,000;  but  according  to 
another,  only  £4250.  Before  the  trees  were 
launched  into  the  slide,  some  previous  preparation 
was  necessary,  which  consisted  in  lopping  off  the 
branches,  and  stripping  them  of  the  bark,  that 
they  might  descend  with  the  greater  ease.  Every 
thing  being  prepared,  the  tree  was  introduced  into 
the  trough,  with  the  root  foremost;  and  it  de- 
scended with  such  velocity  as  to  reach  the  lake  in 
six  minutes,  a  distance  of  about  three  leagues,  or 
nine  miles;  but  the  largest  trees  performed  the 
same  distance  in  about  three  minutes.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  accidents  which  might  take  place  if 
the  tree  was  let  off  before  every  thing  was  ready 
at  the  lower  end,  a  regular  telegraphic  communica- 
tion was  establiiJied  between  the  two  extremities 
of  the  slide ;  and  workmen  were  posted  at  regular 
distances  of  about  a  mile  from  each  other,  and  so 
arranged  that  every  station  should  be  visible  from 
the  ones  both  above  and  below  it.  When  the 
tree  was  launched,  the  workmen  at  the  upper  end 
hoisted  their  telegraph  (which  consisted  of  a  board 
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turning  at  its  middle  on  a  horisontal  axle;  the 
board,  when  placed  upright,  was  Tisible  from  the 
two  stations  above  and  below  it,  but  when  it  was 
turned  horizontally,  it  was  not  perceptible  from 
either);  the  same  signal  was  repeated  by  all  the 
rest  in  succession,  so  that  the  workmen  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  trough  received  intimation  of  the 
approach  of  the  tree  almost  instantaneously.  In  a 
few  minutes,  the  tree  came  thundering  past  the 
men,  and  plunged  into  the  lake.  The  lowest 
board  was  then  turned  down,  which  was  followed 
immediately  by  all  the  rest;  and  thus  the  workmen 
at  the  top  were  informed  of  the  safe  descent  of  the 
tree.  The  same  operation  was  repeated  during 
the  rest  of  the  day ;  and  it  was  so  arranged  that  a 
tree  should  descend  every  five  or  six  minutes. 
When  the  progress  of  the  tree  was  impeded  by  any 
obstacle,  or  when  it  started  out  of  the  trough,  the 
board  was  only  half  depressed ;  and  as  the  work- 
men knew  by  this  signal  that  something  was  wrong, 
those  who  occupied  the  stations  above  and  below 
the  place  where  the  tree  had  struck,  came  and 
assisted  in  removing  the  obstruction,  which  was 
generally  occasioned  by  the  springing  of  a  beam  in 
the  trough.  In  order  to  prove  the  enormous  force 
which  the  trees  acquired  by  the  rapidity  of  their 
descent,  M.  Rupp  caused  some  of  them  to  spring 
from  the  trough.  The  result  was,  that  they  pene- 
trated the  earth  by  their  thickest  ends  to  the  depth 
of  eighteen  and  sometimes  twenty-four  feet;  and 
one  of  them  having  accidentally  come  in  contact 
>vith  another,  cleft  it  from  top  to  bottom,  with  the 
violence  and  rapidity  of  lightning.  In  order  that 
none  of  the  snuill  wood  might  be  lost,  M.  Rupp 
constructed  several  extensive  manufitctories  in 
different  parts  of  the  forest,  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  it  to  charcoal.  He  also  built  magazines 
for  preserving  it  when  made.  The  trees,  after 
having  reached  the  lake,  were  made  up  into  rafts, 
and  floated  down  the  Reuss,  by  the  Aar,  into  the 
Rhine.  By  this  rapid  conveyance,  they  generally 
arrived  at  Basle  a  few  days  after  they  had  left 
Lucerne.  At  Basle  they  passed  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  company.  They  were  still  floated  down  the 
Rhine  in  rafts  to  Holland:  and  thus  performed  a 
journey  of  about  4000  miles,  in  less  than  a  month 
from  the  time  they  left  Pilatus,  until  they  arrived 
at  the  German  ocean.  We  are  sorry  to  add,  that 
this  stupendous  work  of  art  is  now  totdly  destroyed, 
and  that  almost  every  trace  of  it  is  obliterated  on 
mount  Pilatus.  The  great  demand  which  formerly 
existed  for  the  timber  having  entirely  ceased,  owing 
to  political  causes,  the  cutting  and  transporting  of 
the  timber  was  necessarily  discontinued,  and  the 
slide  was  suffered  to  go  to  ruin.  See  Playfiur's 
Worki,  vol.  i.  Appendix,  No.  2,  p.  89. 

SLIOO ;  one  of  the  five  counties  of  the  province 
of  Cotinaught,  Ireland.  It  extends  about  forty 
milta  from  north  to  south,  and  about  thirty-eight 
from  east  to  west.  The  character  of  the  county  b 
roodntainous,  and  it  comprises  a  great  variety  of 
soil.  The  most  fertile  and  beautiful  part  is  to  the 
south  of  the  town  of  Sligo;  the  waste  land  lies 
principally  in  tiie  north  and  west.  The  principal 
streams  are  the  Sligo,  Bonnet,  Owenmore,  Arva, 
Cooloney,  Esky,  and  Moy.  The  chief  fresh  water 
lakes  are  lough  Gill,  Arva,  Talt,  and  Gara.  Sligo 
is  one  of  the  limestone  districts  of  Ireland.  Lnd 
ore,  rich  in  silver,  has  been  found  at  Ballysadare, 
and  other  places;  copper  ore,  at  the  foot  of  Ben- 
bttlben;  and  coal,  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the 
county,  which  forms  part  of  the  Connaught  coal 


district.  The  six  baronies  into  which  Sligo  U 
separated,  are  called  Carbury,  Corran,  CoolsTin, 
Leney,  Tyreragh,  and  Tyraghrill.  Sligo  is  » 
borough,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  county;  Aid- 
nam,  BaUymote,  and  Coloone^ ,  are  but  snuL 
places;  but  the  character  of  this  district,  thottfrb 
unsuited  to  the  establishment  of  large  towns,  kciw 
congenial  to  the  growth  of  villages,  of  which  it 
contains  upwards  of  twenty.  There  are  iron-worb 
and  collieries  adjacent  to  the  borders,  and  the 
manufacture  of  linen  is  pursued  with  great  pene- 
verance.  The  agricultural  exports  shipped  st  the 
port  of  Sligo  are  also  considerable.  The  popub- 
tion  of  Sligo,  which  is  chiefly  Roman  Catholic, 
in  1821,  was  127,879;  in  1831,  171,508. 

SLIGO;  a  sea-port  town  of  Ireland,  capital  of 
the  county  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  upon  the 
river  Gara,  which  emanates  from  lough  Gill,  and 
falls  into  Sligo  bay,  below  the  town.     Sligo  if 
one  of  the  best  towns  in  Connaught,  and  is  dailr 
advancing  towards  commercial  importance.    The 
custom-house  and  queen's  stores  are  on  an  extennme 
scale.     The  origin  of  the  place  may  be  dated  from 
the  erection  of  a  castle  and  abbey  here,  by  Msuricr 
Fitzgerald,  lord  justice  of  Ireland,  in  the  year  I25i 
Sligo  is  a  port  of  considerable  tnde;  about  300 
vessels  of  various  dasses  belong  to  it,  estimated  to 
carry  20,000  tons.   The  harbour  has  been  improved 
by  the  erection  of  a  pier.     Here  are  found  rock 
cod,  turbot,  ling,  and  oysters.     The  chief  exportt 
consist  of  linen,  yam,  butter,  and  oats;  and  the 
imports  are  coal,  from  Scotland  prindpaUy,  hard> 
ware,  and  pottery.     Sligo  is  distsnt  from  Dubtin 
133  miles  north-west.     The  popnUtion  in  1831  is 
not  recorded,  but  it  is  above  10,000. 

SLING.  The  sling  was  a  very  genersl  instru- 
ment of  war  among  the  nations  of  sntiquty.  The 
Baleareans,  or  people  of  the  islands  now  csllcd 
Majorca  and  Minorca,  excelled  at  the  sling,  and  were 


much  employed  in  the  armies  of  the  Romam  sod 
Carthaginians.  Livy  mentions  some  tribes  ^'^ 
more  dexterous  than  the  Baleareans,  who  dischsrpt^ 
stones  with  so  much  force  that  neither  buckler  nor 
head-piece  could  resist  them,  and  who  hit  their 
mark  to  a  hair-breadth.  The  story  of  David  tod 
Goliath  proves  the  efficiency  of  the  sling. 

SLOANE,  Sib  Hans,  a  distinguished  naturdi^. 
and  founder  of  the  British  museum,  was  bom  ui 
the  north  of  Ireland,  in  1660,  and  studied  mcdirirw 
in  London,  where  he  settled  in  the  practice  of  ^  if 
profession.    In  1727,  he  became  president  of  the 
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royal  locicfy,  of  wliicli  be  had  previously  been 
8ecret«ry.  His  Natural  History  of  Jamaica  (1707 — 
1725^  was  the  result  of  bis  observations  in  that 
iskna.  Geor^  I.  created  him  a  baronet  in  1716, 
and,  on  the  accession  of  George  U.,  be  was  named 
physician  in  ordinary  to  his  majesty.  His  death 
took  place  in  1752.  See  British  Musetim, 
SLOE.     See  P/itm. 

SLOOP,  in  naval  afiairs;  a  small  vessel  fur- 
nished with  one  mast  Sloops  of  war  are  vessels 
commanded  by  oflScers  of  a  middle  rank  between 
a  lieutenant  and  post-captain:  these  are  styled 
masters  and  commanders.  They  carry  from  ten  to 
eighteen  guns,  and  are  variouuy  rigged,  as  ships, 
brigs,  schooners,  and  sometimes  cutters. 

SLOPS;  a  name  given  to  clothes  for  seamen. 
S  LOTH  (bradypus).  This  name  is  given  to  two 
ringnlarly  constructea  South  American  quadrupeds, 
remarkable  for  the  extreme  slowness  of  their  mo- 
tions, the  accounts  of  which,  however,  have  been 
somewhat  exaggerated.  The  teeth  are  all  cylin- 
drical,  the  canines  being  longer  and  sharper  than 
the  rest.  The  toes  are  all  united  and  enclosed  un- 
der the  common  skin,  the  nails  only  appearing  ex- 
ternally. These  last  are  enormously  large,  com- 
pressed  and  curved,  and  when  the  animal  is  in  a 
state  of  repose,  are  bent  under  along  the  soles  of 
the  feet.  The  feet  are  articulated  obliquely  upon 
the  bones  of  the  leg,  and  the  outer  margin  only 
rests  upon  the  earth;  the  bones  of  the  toes  are 
closely  articulated,  admitting  of  but  little  motion, 
and,  for  want  of  use,  unite  at  a  certain  age,  and 
form  a  solid  piece.  The  fore  feet  or  arms  are  much 
longer  than  the  hinder;  and  when  the  sloth  is  upon 
the  ground,  it  is  obliged  to  draw  itself  along  upon 
its  elboMTB.  The  thighs  are  directed  laterally,  and 
the  pelvis  is  so  large,  that  the  animal  cannot  bring 
together  its  knees.  The  internal  structure  is  not 
less  remarkable.  The  sloths  are  exceedingly 
helpless  when  on  the  ground,  and  seem  at  home 
only  when  upon  trees,  and,  as  is  well  observed  by 
Waterton,  when  resting  or  moving,  suspended  be- 
neath their  branches.  They  feed  on  leaves.  The 
three-toed  sloth  has  its  arms  twice  as  long  as  the 
feet,  and  the  body  is  covered  with  coarse  hair,  resem- 
bling withered  grass;  the  colour  is  gray,  often 
marked  on  the  back  with  brown  and  white.  It  is 
the  only  quadruped  which  has  nine  vert^brv  to  the 
neck — The  two-toed  sloth  differs  somewhat  in  its 
anatomical  characters  from  the  preceding,  and,  to 
our  eyes,  seems  less  unfortunately  constituted.  The 
fossil  bones,  and  sometimes  the  entire  skeleton  of 
a  gigantic  animal  nearly  rented  to  the  sloths,  have 
been  found  in  various  parts  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, from  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  southern  parts  of 
the  ITnited  States.  They  show  an  extinct  quad- 
ruped about  twelve  feet  long  and  six  or  seven  in 
hogfat.  It  has  received  the  name  of  megatherium 
(q.  v.^.  The  bones  of  another  extinct  quadruped, 
1^  than  the  former,  bit  closely  related  to  it,  have 
been  found  in  the  limestone  caves  of  the  western 
country.  It  has  received  the  name  of  megalowyx 
(q.  v.),  from  the  large  size  of  the  nails. 

SLOUGH;  a  village  of  England,  in  Buckingham- 
shire, twenty-one  miles  west  of  London,  where  the 
celebrated  doctor  Herschel  had  his  residence  and 
observatorv. 

SMALKALDIC  LEAGUE;  the  union,  con- 
eluded  in  March,  1531,  by  nine  Protestant  princes 
and  counts,  and  eleven  free  cities,  for  the  mutual 
defence  of  their  faith  and  political  independence 
against  Charles  V.  and  the  Catholic  states,   at 


Smalkalden,  in  Henneberg,  at  first  for  six  years. 
It  was  confirmed  by  the  conventions  at  Frankfort, 
in  July  and  December  of  the  same  year.  It  was 
greatly  strengthened  by  a  third  convention  at  Smal- 
kalden, in  1535,  by  the  admission  of  new  members, 
the  extension  of  the  term  of  the  league  to  ten  years, 
and  the  resolution  to  keep  on  foot  an  army  of 
12,000  men.  In  1537,  it  received  a  new  bond  of 
union  in  the  articles  drawn  up  by  Luther,  and 
signed  by  the  theologians  present  at  Smalkalden. 
These  were  called  the  SmalkalSc  articles.  Their 
original  object  was  to  serve  as  a  representation  of 
thek  Protestant  fiuth  at  the  council  of  Mantua,  an- 
nounced by  the  pope.  The  council  was  never  held, 
but  the  articles,  which  were  entirely  in  conformity 
with  the  Augsburg  confession,  were  received  among 
the  symboliad  books  of  the  liUtheran  church.  Their 
violence  proves  the  embittered  feeUngs  of  Luther 
and  his  party.     See  Reformation, 

SMALL  POX;  an  eruptive  fever,  which,  in  its 
pustules,  engenders  an  infectious  matter,  by  means 
of  which  the  disease  may  be  communicated  to  other 
persons,  who  have  not  been  before  attacked  by  it. 
Aft«r  the  infection  has  taken  place,  about  seven 
days  pass  before  the  virus  operates  and  produces 
the  disease.  Then  a  feverish  shivering  pervades 
the  body,  which  regularly  lasts  about  tibree  days; 
aft^r  which  a  number  of  red  spots  appear,  first  in 
the  face,  then  over  the  breast,  hands,  and  the  whole 
body,  sometimes  very  numerous,  sometimes  in  a 
small  number.  This  eruption  also  lasts  about  three 
days.  From  the  spots  rise  pustules,  which  become 
inflamed  and  suppurate.  The  fever,  in  the  mean- 
time, continues  without  intermission.  After  the 
suppuration,  the  pustules  begin  to  dry  up,  and  to 
form  a  crust — a  change  which  generally  commences 
about  the  eleventh  day.  Commonly,  the  small-pox 
virus  infects  but  once.  A  person  who  has  had  the 
small-pox  will  not  have  it  again;  nor  does  this 
virus  infect  at  all  times;  on  the  contrary,  it  seems 
that  a  person  must  have  a  certain  susceptibility  for 
it;  for  numerous  instances  have  occurred  in  small- 
pox epidemics  of  persons  b^ng  spared  who  became 
infected  at  a  later  period,  and  even  of  some  who 
have  escaped  during  their  whole  life.  According 
to  some  Arabic  writers,  this  disease,  as  well  as  the 
measles,  came  first  from  Ethiopia  to  Arabia,  about 
A.  D.  572.  In  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, it  passed  to  %ypt.  The  wars  which  were 
carried  on  in  the  East,  and  particularly  the  crusades 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  introduced  it  into  Europe, 
first  into  Spain  and  France,  and  then  into  the  other 
countries.  Mlien  Maximilian  I.  made  an  expedition 
to  the  Netherlands,  upon  the  termination  of  which 
the  men  at  arms  returned  to  Germany  through  the 
French  provinces,  the  smaU-pox  was  carried  by  them 
from  France,  for  the  first  time,  into  Germany,  in 
1495.  From  Europe  it  was  transplanted  to  Ame- 
rica and  Africa;  from  Denmark  it  found  its 
way,  in  1733,  even  to  Greenland.  Mlienever  it 
appears  in  a  country  for  the  first  time,  it  is  more 
fatal,  and  makes  greater  ravages,  than  aifter  having 
prevailed  for  some  time.  As  this  disease  is  propa- 
gated only  by  infection,  it  has  been  thought  possible 
to  extirpate  it  by  the  strict  separation  of  the 
infected  from  the  healthy.  The  obstacles,  how- 
ever, arising  from  the  present  situation  of  nations 
and  the  general  diffusion  of  the  disease  in  all  coun- 
tries and  climates,  seem  to  render  such  a  plan  im- 
practicable. The  violence  of  the  disorder,  how- 
ever, is  lessened  when  it  is  produced  artificially  by 
inoculation  with  the  smaU-pox  virus.     Inoculation 
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had  long  been  practised  in  Turkey,  especially 
among  females,  for  the  preaervation  of  the  beauty 
of  young  girb,  when  the  celebrated  lady  Montague 
introduced  it  into  Western  Europe.  In  Constanti- 
nople, whither  she  had  accompanied  her  husband, 
she  caused  her  son,  six  yean  old,  to  be  inoculated, 
and  after  her  return  to  England,  in  1722,  her 
daughter  also.  From  that  time  inoculation  became 
eonmion  in  England,  notwithstanding  the  opposi- 
tion  of  many  physicians,  and  afterwards  in  other 
countries;  but  never  became  universal,  because 
many  prejudices  were  entertained  against  it,  and 
because  the  disease,  although  mitigated,  is  yet  not 
quite  without  danger.  More  recently,  inoculation 
has  been  entirely  superseded  by  vaccination,  which 
is  far  more  safe.  See  VaednatioM, 
SMALT.     See  CobaU. 

SMART,  Chbistopher,  bom  in  1722,  at  Ship- 
bourne,  in  Kent,  was  placed  at  the  grammar  school 
in  Durham,  where  his  precocious  talent  obtained 
him  the  patronage  of  the  duchess  of  Cleveland,  who 
educated  him  at  Pembroke  college,  Cambridge.  A 
fellowship  was  conferred  on  him  by  his  college  in 
1745.  Ilis  marriage,  in  1753,  having  vacated  hb 
fellowship,  he  settled  in  London,  and  conmienced 
author  by  profession;  in  which  capacity  he  became 
a  principal  contributor  to  the  Old  Woman's  Maga- 
zine, and  the  Universal  Visitor,  besides  publishing 
a  volume  of  original  poems,  the  Hiliad,  &c. 
Poverty,  however,  overtook  him;  and  his  dis- 
tresses, aided  by  intemperance,  unsettled  his  intel- 
lects, and  compelled  his  relations  to  place  him  for 
a  while  under  personal  restraint.  His  Song  to 
David,  written  in  a  madhouse,  and  partly  with 
charcoal,  on  the  waUs  of  his  cell,  bears  a  melan- 
choly attestation  to  the  strength  of  his  mental 
powers,  even  in  their  derangement.  A  temporary 
recovery  restored  him  to  liberty  for  a  few  years, 
which  was  terminated  by  a  new  confinement. 
During  the  interval,  he  gave  to  the  world  his 
translations  of  Horace's  works,  in  prose  a&d  verse, 
and  of  those  of  Phaedrus,  in  ver^e.  He  died  of  a 
liver  complaint,  within  the  rules  of  the  king^s 
benph  prison,  ^lay  12,  1771. 

SME;  an  Egyptian  goddess.  See  Hierogly- 
phics, 

SMEATON,  John,  an  eminent  civil  engineer, 
was  born  May  28,  1724,  at  Austhorpe,  near  Leeds. 
The  strength  of  his  understanding  and  the  origi- 
nality of  lus  genius  appeared  at  an  early  age.  His 
father  was  an  attorney ;  and  being  desirous  to  bring 
up  hb  son  to  the  same  profession,  he  carried  him 
to  London  in  1742,  where  he  attended  the  courts 
in  Westminster  hsU;  but,  after  some  time,  finding 
that  the  law  was  not  suited  to  hb  disposition,  he 
wrote  a  strong  memorial  to  his  father  on  the  sub- 
ject, who  immedbtely  desired  the  young  man  to 
follow  the  bent  of  hb  inclination.  Li  1751,  he 
began  a  course  of  experiments  to  try  a  madiine  of 
his  own  invention,  to  measure  a  ship's  way  at  sea, 
and  made,  two  voyages,  in  company  with  doctor 
Knight,  to  try  the  effect  of  it,  and  also  for  the 
purpose  of  making  experiments  on  a  compass  of 
his  own  construction,  which  was  rendered  mag- 
netical  by  doctor  Knight's  artificial  magnet.  Li 
1759,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society; 
and  a  number  of  papers  which  he  published  in  their 
Transactions,  show  how  highly  he  deserved  the 
honour.  In  1755,  the  Eddystone  light-house  was 
burnt  down,  and  Mr  Smeaton  being  reconunended 
to  the  proprietors  of  that  building  as  an  engineer 
very  way  calculated  to  rebuild  it.  he  undertook 


the  work,  which  was  completed  in  L759,  much  to 
the  satbfiEu:tion   of  the  parties   concerned.      (See 
Light-House,)     Ailer  this,  Mr  Smeaton  was  em- 
ployed on  many  works  of  great  public  utility.     W^ 
made  the  river  Calder  navigable — a   work    tL:»t 
required  talents  of  the  very  first  order,  owing  :•< 
the  impetuous  floods  in  that  river;  and   planned 
and  attended  to  the  execution  of  the  great  canal  in 
Scotland,  for  conveying  the  trade  of  the  count  rr 
either  to  the  Atlantic  or  German   ocean.       Mt 
Smeaton  was  appointed  engineer  to  Ramsgate  har- 
bour, and  brought  it  into  a  state  of  great  utility  b\ 
various  operations,  of  which  he  published  an  ac. 
count  in  1791.    He  constructed  a  variety  of  milU. 
built  a  steam-engine  at  Austhorpe,  and  made  a  ra^t 
number  of  experiments  with  it  to  ascertain   th** 
power  of  Newcommen's  engine  (see  Steawi^EMgine ^^ 
which  he  improved  and  brought  to  a  far  greater 
degree  of  perfection,  both  in  its  construction  and 
powen,  than  it  had  before.     During  many  years  of 
hb  life,  he  was  a  frequent  attendant  upon  parlia- 
ment, hb  opinion  on  various  works,  begun  or  pro- 
jected, being  continually  called  for.     He  died  in 
1792.     He  was  fond  of  science  for  its  own  sakt>, 
and  spent  much  of  his  leisure  in  the  study  of  astro- 
nomy ;  for  which  purpose,  he  fitted  up  an  observa- 
tory, in  hb  house,  fumi^ed  with  curious  contri- 
vances of  his  own  invention.     He  wras  a  friend  and 
encourager  of  merit  wherever  he  discerned  it ;  and 
many  persons  were  indebt^  to  him  for  important 
assbtance  on  entrance  into  life.    Mr  Smeaton  wu% 
the  institutor,  in  1771,  of  a  society  of  civil  engi- 
neere,  which  was  dissolved  at  his  death,  but  alter- 
wards    renewed.      They    pubUshed,  in    1797,    a 
volume  of  hb  Reports.     (For  hb  labours  in  con- 
structing bridges,  miUs,  harbours,  engines,  Iec,  see 
hb  Reports^  in  3  vols.,  4to.)     Of  hb  inventions^ 
and  improvements  of  philosophicsl  instruments,  an 
idea  may  be  formed  from  the  Ibt  of  hb  writin^r^, 
which  is  inserted  in  Hutton's  Dictionary. 

SMELL.  The  sense  of  smell  b  that  by  mear*. 
of  which  we  perceive  the  effluvb  which  ari»«' 
from  bodies.  The  delicate  mucous  membran<*. 
which  lines  the  internal  parts  of  the  nose,  and 
through  which  the  ol&ctory  nerve,  deacendii  a 
from  the  brain,  b  dbtributcd,  is  the  sole  organ  «> 
this  sense.  The  air,  passing  through  the  no»«. 
brings  the  effluvia,  or  odoriferous  parts  of  hodie^ 
into  contact  with  the  nerve:  the  nerve  transou:* 
the  impression  to  the  brain,  by  means  of  which  h 
b  perceived  by  the  mind.  The  mobture  of  tW 
membrane  above  named  b  essential  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  smeU.  This  sense  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  respiration,  and  the  whole  life  ot 
the  animal,  and  b  most  nearly  related  to  the  sense 
of  taste;  and  many  of  the  objects  of  the  tao 
senses  are  the  same.  The  fine  odoriferous  eflum 
of  bodies  are  of  incredible  tenuity.  Suppose,  fur 
instance,  what  daily  experience  teaches  us  is  po«- 
sible,  that,  with  a  portion  ^  oil  of  lavender  onl^ 
one  line  square,  we  perfume  a  chamber  ei^ht<ia 
feet  long,  as  many  broad,  and  ten  feet  high,  and 
containing  3240  cubic  feet,  or  466,560  cubic  hne*^ 
and  suppose,  moreover,  that  in  each  cubic  line  thrrr 
are  floating  but  four  of  the  odoriferous  particir«« 
we  shall  then  find  that  one  cubic  line  of  oil  nay 
be  divided  into  1,866,240  odoriferous  partidr^ 
If  a  piece  of  ambergris,  weighing  100  grains,  is  Irr: 
upon  a  balance  which  is  sensible  to  the  smallr^t 
part  of  a  grain,  in  an  open  chamber,  notwithstAx  «.- 
ing  there  is  free  draught  of  air  from  without,,  tii^ 
chamber  is  filled  with  the  odoriferous   pafticlo. 
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nnd  yet,  ftt  the  end  of  five  and  a  half  days,  not  the 
Rmalleat  diminution  of  the  ambergris  is  perceptible; 
from  which  the  extreme  fineness  of  the  effluvia 
may  be  inferred.     See  Sense. 

SMELT  (ofmems);  a  small  but  delicious  fish, 
allied  to  the  salmon,  inhabiting  the  salt  water 
about  the  mouths  of  rivers.  Like  the  trouts,  all 
parts  of  the  mouth  are  armed  with  long  and  pointed 
teeth,  and  there  are  four  or  five  upon  the  tongue, 
The  body  is  long,  and  somewhat  compressed;  the 
eyes  large  and  round,  and  the  under  jaw  longest. 
The  European  smelt  is  from  three  to  six  inches 
long ;  the  head  and  body  are  semitransparent,  with 
the  most  brilliant  tints  of  green,  and  silvery.  It 
has  a  strong  odour,  by  many  compared  to  that  of 
violets.  It  inhabits  the  sea  as  well  as  the  depths 
of  those  lakes  which  have  a  sandy  bottom,  and  in 
the  spring  ascends  the  rivers  in  great  multitudes, 
for  the  purpose  of  depositing  its  spawn.  In  certain 
districts,  it  is  extremely  abiuidant.  The  American 
Hinelt  {otmeruM  virideKenM,  Lea.)  is  considered  a 
diiferent  species.  It  grows  to  the  length  of  ten 
inches.  The  body  is  long,  somewhat  compressed, 
green  on  the  back,  and  silvery-white  on  the  sides. 
It  inhabits  the  coasts  of  New  England,  and  as  far 
as  the  Hudson,  but  is  unknown  farther  south.  It 
in  taken  with  the  line.  The  flesh  is  highly  es- 
teemed. 

SMELTING.     See  Orei,  Mine,  Iron,  Silver, 
SMITH,  AoAM,  a  distinguished  writer  on  morals 
and  politics,  was  the  only  son  of  Adam  Smith, 
runtroUer  of  the  customs  at  Kirkaldy,  where  he 
was  bom  June  5,  1723,  a  few  months  afUr  the 
death  of  his  father.     He  received  his  early  ednca- 
tion  at  the  school  of  Kirkaldy,  whence  he  was  re- 
moved, at  the  age  of  fourteen,  to  the  university  of 
<ilaAgow,  where  he  remained  until  1740,  when  he 
repaired  to  Baliol  college,  Oxford,  as  an  exhibi- 
tioner  on  SnelVs  foundation.     Quitting  Oxford, 
Aiid  all  vicMTB  to  the  church,  which  had  led  him 
there,  in  174^  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Edinburgh, 
nfid  read  some  courses  on  rhetoric  and  polite  IHe- 
rature,  under  the  patronage  of  lord  Kames.     In 
1 7^1,  he  obtained  a  more  permanent  provision  by 
lK*ing  elected  professor  of  logic  at  Glasgow,  and, 
t  he  year  following,  of  moral  philoaophy  at  the  same 
university.     He  was  now  in  a  situation  which  per- 
fortly  agreed  with  his  talent*  and  inclination,  and 
l»oth  in  matter  and  manner  his  lectures  were  of  the 
Iti^rhrst  merit.     Those  on  moral  philoaophy  con- 
tained the  rudiments  of  two  of  his  most  celebrated 
ftiiblicatioos,  of  which  the  first,  entitled  the  Theory  I 
of  Moral  Sentiments,  appeared  in  1705,  and  was ' 
moat  favourably  received.     His  moral  theory  is 
founded   upon  sympathy,  which    he    makes   the 
ftourre  of  all  our  sentiments  on  the  propriety  or 
impropriety  of  actions.     To  this  work  he  aher- 
wmirds  added  an  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Languages; 
and  the  elegance  and  acutenesa  displayed  in  these 
tresUiaes  intriidoced  him  to  several  eminent  persons, 
and,  amon^  others,  to  Mr  Charles  Townsend,  who 
rntrai^ed  kim,  in  17^,  to  attend  the  duke  of  Buc- 
r)i  ugh  in  his  travels.    A  long  residence  in  France 
with  thi«  nobleman  introduced  hiro  to  the  acquaint- 
niire   of  Turgot,  Quesnav,   Necker,  D'Alembert, 
IlcWetios,  and  ttarmontef,  to  several  of  whom  he 
wait  recommended  by  David  Hume.     He  returned 
to  Scotland  in  170<{.  and  immediately  retired,  with 
l.K  mother,  to  Kirkaldy,  where  he  led  a  Ufe  of 
i»f  rict  study  and  retirement  for  ten  years,  the  fruit 
of     which   was  his  celebrated    Inquiry  into  ihe 
>aturf  and  Causes  of  the  Wraith  of  Nations  (2 


vols.  4to.,  177C.)  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
this  work  has  become  a  standard  classic,  and  that 
it  may  be  deemed  the  formal  precursor  of  the 
modem  science  of  political  economy.  (See  Poli- 
tical Economy,)  About  two  years  after  the  publi- 
cation of  this  able  production,  he  obtained,  through 
the  patronage  of  the  duke  of  Buccleugh,  the  lucre- 
tive  place  of  commissioner  of  the  customs  in  Scot- 
land, in  consequence  of  which  he  removed,  with 
his  mother,  who  attained  a  great  age,  to  Edinburgh. 
In  1787,  he  was  chosen  rector  of  the  university  of 
Glasgow ;  and  soon  after  his  health  began  to  decline, 
and  he  sunk  under  a  chronic  disease,  in  July,  1790, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  A  short  time  before  his 
death,  he  ordered  all  his  manuscripts  to  be  burnt, 
except  a  few  detached  essays.  Doctor  Smith  was 
a  man  of  much  simplicity  of  character,  subject  to 
absence  of  mind  in  society,  and  better  fitted  for 
speculation  than  action.  He  was,  at  the  same 
time,  much  beloved  by  his  friends  for  bis  kind  and 
benignant  disposition,  and  died  generally  admired 
and  highly  respected.  (See  his  Idfe  by  Dugald 
Stewart,  and  Mackintosh's  Progreu  of  Ethical 
SeienceA 

SMITH,  Cmaelotte,  an  ingenious  but  unfortu- 
nate English  poetess  and  novel-writer,  was  born  in 
1749,  and  married,  at  a  very  early  age,  a  West 
India  merchant,  whose  imprudence,  aggravated  (if 
we  are  to  believe  the  allusions  of  his  wife  in  her 
fictitious  narratives)  hj  legal  chicanery,  ultimately 
dissipated  the  whole  of  a  once  handsome  property, 
and  consigned  its  former  poasessor  to  a  prison.  In 
this  meUmcholy  situation,  his  wife  dedicated  her 
talents  to  the  support  of  her  husband  and  family. 
Her  principal  novels  are  her  Romance  of  Real  Life; 
Emeline;  Desmond;  Marchmont;  Ethelinda;  Old 
Manor  House;  Celestina,  &c.  Much  of  the  latter 
part  of  her  life  was  passed  in  Normandy.  She  died 
in  England  in  1806.  Besides  the  works  already 
mentioned,  Mrs  Smith  wrote  several  pleasinj? 
volumes  for  young  persons,  and  two  volumes  of 
sonnets. 

SMITHFIELD;  a  square  in  London,  m  which 
the  greatest  cattle-market  in  England  is  held,  as  in 
also  Bartholomew  fair.  The  spot  is  still  shown 
where  heretics  were  formerly  burnt. 

SMOKING  TOBACCO.     See  Tobacco, 

SMOLENSK,  Battle  or.  Smolensk,  one  of 
the  oldest  cities  in  the  Russian  empire,  formerly 
belonging  to  Poland,  the  key  to  the  interior  of  the 
empire,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dnieper, 
contains  about  1500  houses  and  12,000  inhabitants. 
Under  the  walls  of  this  city,  August  8,  1812,  the 
two  main  divisions  of  the  Russian  forces,  under 
Barclay  de  ToUy  and  Bagretion,  united,  after 
tiresome  marches  and  great  loss,  and  formed  a  plan 
to  attack  the  French  troops,  whom  they  had  hitherto 
avoided.  But  on  the  16th,  Napoleon  appeared 
before  Smolensk,  and  occupied  the  heights.  Junot 
was  directed  to  march  to  the  right  with  the  fifth 
division  (the  Westphalian),  to  cut  off  the  Russians 
from  the  route  to  Moscow,  v  Ney  commanded  the 
left  wing;  Poniatowfki  the  right,  and  Davoust  the 
centre.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year,  Smolensk 
had  been  strengthened  as  much  as  possible.  But 
Barclay  de  Tolly,  on  account  of  the  superior 
force  of  Napoleon,  was  unwilling  to  venture 
a  general  engagement,  as  the  French  had  suc- 
ceeded in  completely  surrounding  his  leO  wing. 
He  stationed  himself,  therefore,  in  the  rear  of  the 
city,  and,  to'  make  it  an  effectual  means  for  cover- 
ing his  retreat,  occupied  it  with  two  divisions,  so 
t2 
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that  its  capture,  on  the  17th,  was  delayed  till  mid- 
night, particularly  as  a  large  body  of  cavalry  were 
in  possession  of  the  passages  to  the  plains,  and  nu- 
merous foot  soldiers  of  those  to  the  Dnieper.  On 
account  of  the  strength  of  the  walls  (4000  feet  in 
circumference,  15  feet  thick,  and  25  feet  high), 
with  towers  at  regular  intervals,  supporting  heavy 
cannon,  and  the  numbers  of  the  garrison,  30,000 
strong,  the  assailants  suffered  greatly;  and  when 
the  Russians  marched  out,  at  midnight,  after  an 
eight  hours'  engagement,  to  follow  the  main  body 
under  Barclay,,  the  whole  dty  was  in  flames.  The 
conflagration  raged  for  thirty-six  hours.  The  plan 
of  Napoleon  to  take  the  Russian^ivmy  prisoners  in 
Smolensk,  or  to  cut  off  their  passage  to  Moscow, 
was  frustrated.  More  than  two  thirds  of  the  dty 
lay  in  ruins.  The  Russians,  according  to  their  own 
reports,  lost  4,000  men;  the  French  more  than 
double  that  number;  the  Poles  more  than  5000 ;  and 
owing  to  the  devastation  of  the  surrounding  country, 
the  scarcity  in  the  captured  dty  was  so  great,  that 
most  of  the  wounded  and  the  numerous  sick  died 
in  the  lazarettos,  and  a  dreadful  epidemic  was 
created.  The  Russians  could  not  forgive  Barclay 
for  having  sacrificed  this  holy  dty,  as  they  used  to 
call  it,  this  bulwark  of  Moscow,  without  risking  a 
general  engagement.  He,  therefore,  soon  after, 
laid  down  his  commission,  under  the  pretence  of  ill 
health,  and  was  succeeded  by  Kutusoff.  But  he 
had  saved  the  army.  The  flames  of  Smolensk, 
and  the  outrages  of  the  French  soldiers,  roused  the 
Russians  to  revenge,  and  to  the  most  obstinate  re- 
sistance. 

SMOLLETT,  TOBIAS,  a  celebrated  novelist 
and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  at  Dalquhum,near 
Renton,  in  ihe  parish  of  Cardross,  Dumbartonshire, 
in  1721.  He  was  first  taught  at  the  parish  school 
of  Dumbarton,  and  he  afterwards  prosecuted  his 
studies  at  the  college  of  Glasgow  with  diligence  and 
success.  Here  he  contracted  a  fondness  for  the 
medical  profession,  and  was  apprenticed  to  Mr  John 
Gordon  of  that  dty.  Li  this  capadty  he  studied 
medidne  and  the  belles  lettres.  He  occasionally 
indulged  in  satirical  effusions,  not  only  against 
those  who  merited  it,  but  against  the  more  decent 
and  respectable  persons  whom  he  knew,  and  his 
conversation  has  been  described  as  a  "  string  of  epi- 
grammatic sarcasms  against  one  or  other  of  the  com- 
pany." In  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age  he  wrote 
a  tragedy,  called  the  Regicide^  the  subject  of  which 
was  the  assassination  of  James  I.  of  Scotland. 

In  1740,  when  his  apprenticeship  was  finished, 
he  set  out  for  London  to  solicit  employment  in  the 
army  or  navy,  and  to  brin^  his  tragedy  upon  the 
stage.  Although  the  exertions  of  his  fnends  could 
not  recommend  his  pUy  to  the  fiivour  of  the  thea- 
tres, they  procured  for  him  the  situation  of  surgeon's 
mate  to  one  of  the  ships  of  the  line  that  went  out 
in  the  unfortunate  expedition  to  Carthagena  in 
1741 ,  under  Admiral  Vernon.*  Disgusted  with  the 
navy,  our  author  quitted  the  service  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  resided  for  some  time  in  Jamaica,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  Miss  Lascelles,  a  beauti- 
ful woman,  whom  he  afterwards  married. 

In  1746  he  returned  to  London,  and  though  a 
whig  in  politics,  yet  the  love  of  his  country  pre- 
dominated, and  he  expressed  his  feelings  respecting 
the  crueltres  of  the  English  troops  during  the  re- 
bellion, in  a  poem,  entitled,  the  Tear »  of  Scotland, 

•  StnoUett  •ftm'wmrd*  gare  an  nrrannt  of  thi«  cxpc^iition  in 
ftolfrirfc  /ranrfoiit,an4onemor(>rTrruTDStantiaJln  the  Compm- 
itium  of  rojfagM,  In  7  Tol«.13mft,  nSG. 


— a  poem  written  with  elegance  and  spirit.  In  Ifav 
same  year  he  published-  his  Admct,  a  Satire,  an 
acrimonious  attack  upon  several  individuals  of  rank 
and  fortune.  In  the  same  year  he  wrote  an  Opert, 
entitled  Alceate,  for  Mr  Rich,  manager  of  Covent 
Garden;  but  in  consequence  of  a  dispute,  which 
exposed  the  manager  to  the  shafts  of  his  wit,  it  wv 
ndther  acted  nor  printed.  In  1747  he  published 
his  Reproof,  a  Satire,  being  the  second  part  of  the 
Advice,  continuing  the  same  system  of  inveterate 
attack  upon  all  the  leading  personages  of  the  tinier. 
In  the  same  year  he  married  Miss  Lascelles,  who 
expected  a  portion  of  £3000  in  West  India  proper. 
ty.  Trusting  to  this  expectation,  he  lived  elegantly 
and  hospitably;  but  beuig  able  to  recover  onlyi 
small  part  of  the  above  sum,  and  that  by  means  of 
expensive  litigation,  he  got  into  serious  pecuniirr 
difficulties,  which  compelled  him  to  have  recourse 
to  his  pen.  He  accordingly  devoted  his  time  to 
literature,  and  brought  out  in  1748  his  Adteutvtt 
of  Roderick  Random^  in  2  vols.  12mo.,  a  work  which 
both  bettered  his  pecuniary  circumstances,  and 
widely  extended  his  reputation.  The  tragedy  of 
the  Regicide,  already  mentioned,  was  publiefaed  by 
subscription  in  1749,  and  he  derived  from  it  con- 
siderable emolument.  He  went  to  Paris  in  17^1. 
and  about  this  time  he  composed  bis  AdvetUmts  of 
Peregrine  Pickle,  with  the  Memmrt  of  a  Ladit  of 
QuaUty,  which  appeared  in  1751  in  4  vols.  This 
work  is  marked  with  broad  humour,  and  great 
knowledge  of  the  world.  Real  perKmages  and  real 
inddents  are  often  described,  as  in  EoSeiiek  Ran- 
dom, but  the  adventures,  and  frequently  the  lan- 
guage, were  stained  with  an  indelieaey  and  inunotili- 
ty  that  were  highly  reprehensible.  The  e&tion  wa^^ 
quickly  sold;  another  was  bought  up  in  Ireland; 
and  the  work  was  translated  iato  French.  Our 
author  received,  too,  a  very  handsome  sum  for  in- 
serting in  this  novel  the  Memoire  of  Ladp  Vau, 
which  were  furnished  by  herself,  and  which  gaw 
additional  popularity  to  the  work. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  success  of  Roderick 
Random  and  Peregrine  Pickle,  Smollett  seems  to 
have  been  anxious  to  quit  the  profession  of  n.^- 
author.     He  obtained  about  this  time  the  degree  i! 
M.  D.  probably  from  some  foreign  university,  up^  c 
announced  his  intention  to  practise  medicine,  b)  * 
work  entitled.  An  Enay  cm  the  Extemai  Tm  " 
Water,  1762,  4to.     In  the  practice  of  physic,  how- 
ever, he  was  not  success^l,  and  waa  coropeilt^ 
again  to  have  recourse  to  his  pen.     In  1753  ^ 
published  his  AdventureB  of  CamU  Faihtm,  in  2  lol* 
12mo.,  but  it  was  neither  so  ably  written  oor  •« 
popular  as  its  predecessors.    Encouraged  by  a  libm 
subscription,  Smollett  published,  in  1765,  a  nr« 
translation  of  Me  Hilary  of  the  remmened  l^' 
Quixote,  from  the  Spanish,  ^c.  illustrated  viA  -^ 
new  copperplates,  in  2  vols.  4to.     When  this  i"*^ 
waa  pnnted,  be  made  a  visit  to  Scotland,  to  visit  \ '- 
mother,  who  then  resided  at  Scoiston  in  PecbU- 
shire;  and  he  took  an  opportunity  of  visitinjr  ^nr- 
ous  parts  of  his  native  country,  particularlf^^' 
vidnity  of  Glasgow,  the  scene  of  his  early  affection  • 
where  he  spent  two  days  with  Dr  Moore,  then  »• 
eminent  surgeon  in  that  dty. 

When  he  returned  to  London,  he  was  indure<!  * 
take  the  chief  management  of  the  Critical  ^f^"" 
a  new  literary  Journal,  which  began  in  1756  un^-' 
the  patronage  of  the  tories,  and  in  opposition  \or 
Monthly  Review,  which  had  commenced  in  1T4 
His  next  work  was,  A  Compendium  of  Authentic  '** 
Entertaining  Voyages,  digested  in  a  ChnniM**h' 
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Series,  in  7  vol«.  12rao.  In  1757,  when  a  stain 
had  been  left  on  the  courage  of  England,  our  author 
wrote  the  ReprUal,  or  the  Tars  of  Did  Eitgland, 
an  after-piece  in  two  acts,  intended  to  excite  the 
national  spirit.  It  was  &vottrably  received  at  Drury 
Lane,  and  is  still  a  fisvourite  on  the  stage.  Early 
in  1 758,  Smollett  gave  to  the  world  his  Complete 
History  of  Emglamd,  deduced  from  the  descent  of 
Juiius  Ctsar  to  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Ckapelle  in 
1748,  in  4  vols.  4to.  This  work  is  said  to  liave 
been  composed  and  printed  in  fourteen  months,  a 
mental  effort  almost  unrivalled.  It  was  reprinted 
in  the  following  year  in  11  vols.  8vo.  and  the  weekly 
sale  was  above  10,000. 

When  Sir  John  Mordaunt  was  tried  for  his  un- 
successful expedition  against  Rochefort  in  1757» 
some  blame  was  cast  upon  Admiral  Knowles,  who 
defended  himself  in  a  pamphlet  bearing  his  name. 
This  pamphlet  was  reviewed  in  the  Critical  Re- 
view with  such  improper  acrimony,  that  the  Ad- 
miral prosecuted  the  printer  for  a  libeL  When 
sentence  was  about  to  be  pronounced  against  the 
printer,  Smollett  avowed  himself  the  author,  and 
Mnu  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  £100  and  three  months' 
imprisonment.  This  spirited  conduct  on  the  part 
of  our  author  was  highly  applauded,  and  he  ivas 
visited  in  the  King's  Bench  prison  by  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  characters  of  the  day.  During 
his  confinement  he  composed  his  Adoenhtres  of  Sir 
Lancelot  Greaves,  which  first  appeared  in  detached 
portions  in  the  monthly  numbers  of  the  British 
Magazine  for  1700  and  1761,  but  it  was  afterwards 
published  separately  in  2  vols,  in  1702.  About 
this  time  he  wrote  the  histories  of  France,  /fo^f  and 
Germmmf,  for  the  modem  part  of  the  Universal  Hi^ 
torjf:  and  in  1761,  1762  and  1765,  he  published,  in 
five  volumes,  his  Contimtatiom  of  the  History  of 
England  down  to  1765.  The  unpopular  administra* 
tion  of  Lord  Bute  wasoatursUy  defended  by  Smol- 
lett, when  he  perceived  that  its  unpopularity  was  in 
some  measure  owing  to  the  premier  being  a  Scots- 
man. For  this  purpose  he  estabUahed  a  weekly 
paper  called  the  Briton,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
iVoriA  Briton,  under  the  management  of  the  cele- 
brated Wilkes. 

In  1763,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  only 
daughter,  who  died  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  her  age, 
and  left  him  in  a  state  of  hopeless  despondency. 
The  state  of  his  own  health,  which  too  assiduous 
atody  had  impaired,  combined  with  this  domestic 
calamity,  induced  him  to  quit  England  for  a  milder 
climate.  He  accordingly  spent  about  two  years  in 
France  and  Italv,  and  on  his  return  in  1766,  he  pub- 
lished his  Travels  through  Phmee  and  Italy,  eontaimng 
Observations  on  Character,  Cmstoms,  Religion,  Oo' 
r>ernmeni,  &c.  with  an  account  of  the  Climate  of 
aViW,  and  a  Register  of  the  Weather,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 
In  1766,  he  again  visited  Scotland;  and  in  1767  he 
published  his  History  and  Adventares  of  an  Atom, 
in  2  vols.  12roo.,  a  political  romance,  supposed  to 
be  written  in  1768,  and  displaying  under  Japanem 
names  the  dillerent  party  men  in  Great  Britain  from 
1756  to  1761. 

A  recurrence  of  his  iU  health  induced  him  again 
to  visit  Italy  in  1770.  Aner  a  short  residence  at 
Leghorn  he  retired  to  Monte  Nuovo,  a  romantic 
•ituation  in  its  vicinity.  Here  he  compoMd  hu 
Expedition  of  Humphry  CUnher,  in  3  vola.  12mo.,  a 
work  which  met  with  high  approbation,  and  is  re- 
prarded  as  one  of  the  best  of  all  his  works.  This 
was  the  last  effort  of  his  pen«  His  bodily  strength 
sraduallv  declined,  and  he  died  at  his  house  near 


Leghorn  on  the  2l8t  October  1771,  in  the  5Ut 
year  of  his  age.  His  widow  erected  a  plain  monu- 
ment to  his  memory,  with  an  inscription  by  Dr 
Armstrong.  In  1774  a  Tuscan  column  was  erected 
to  his  memory  on  the  banks  of  the  Leven  By  his 
cousin,  James  Smollett,  Esq.  of  Bonhill,  with  an 
inscription  partly  written  by  Dr  Johnson,  Professor 
6.  Stuart,  and  Mr  Ramsay  of  Ochtertyre. 

An  edition  of  Smollett's  works,  in  8  vols.  8vo., 
was  published  in  1797,  with  Memoirs  of  his  Life; 
to  which  is  prefixed  a  View  of  the  Commencement 
and  Progress  qf  Romance,  by  Dr  Moore.  Dr  An- 
derson had  previously  collected  the  poetical  works 
of  Smollett,  which  appeared  with  an  excellent  Me- 
moir of  his  Life,  in  the  works  of  the  British  Poets. 
The  same  learned  editor  published  a  new  edition  of 
his  Miscellaneous  Worhs,  in  1796,  and  in  1803,  he 
published  in  a  separate  volume,  The  Life  of  Tobias 
SmoUeU,  M,  D,  with  Critical  Observations  on  his 
worhs,  which  went  through  several  editions.  The 
following*  is  Dr  Moore's  estimate  of  Smollett's 
character: — "  The  person  of  Dr  Smollett  was  stout 
and  well-proportioned,  his  countenance  engaging, 
his  manner  reserved,  with  a  certain  air  of  dignity 
that  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  was  not  unconscious 
of  his  own  powers.  He  was  of  a  disposition  so 
humane  and  senerous  that  he  was  ever  ready  to 
serve  the  qntortnnate,  and,  on  some  occasions,  to 
assist  them  beyond  what  Ids  circumstances  would 
justify.  Though  few  could  penetrate  with  more 
acuteness  into  character,  yet  none  was  more  apt  to 
overlook  misconduct  when  attended  with  misfor- 
tune. He  lived  in  a  hospitable  manner,  but  he 
despised  that  hospitality  which  is  founded  on  osten- 
tation. He  invited  to  his  plain  but  plentiful  table, 
the  persons  whose  characters  he  esteemed,  in  whose 
conversation  he  delighted,  and  many  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  they  stood  in  need  of  his 
countenance  and  protection.  Free  from  vanity, 
Smollett  had  a  considerable  share  of  pride,  and  great 
sensibility;  his  passions  were  easily  moved,  and  too 
impetuous  when  raised ;  he  could  not  conceal  his 
contempt  of  folly,  his  detestation  of  fraud,  nor  re- 
frain from  proclaiming  hb  indignation  against  every 
instance  of  oppression.  He  was  of  an  intrepid,  in- 
dependent, imprudent  disposition,  equally  incapa- 
ble of  deceit  and  adulation,  and  more  disposed  to 
cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  those  he  could  serve, 
than  of  those  who  could  serve  him.  What  wonder 
that  a  man  of  his  character  was  not  what  is  called 
successful  in  life."  For  a  masterly  estimate  of  the 
comparative  merits  of  Smollett  and  Fielding,  see 
Sir  Walter  Soott'a  Life  of  Smollett,  in  his  Lives  of 
the  Novelists. 

SMUGGLING;  the  offence  of  importing  goods 
without  paying  the  duties  imposed  thereon.  See 
Contraband,  and  Taxes, 

SMYRNA  (Turkish,  /sshV);  a  dty  on  the 
western  coast  of  Natolia,  situated  at  the  bottom  of 
a  deep  gulf,  about  fifty  mUes  from  the  sea,  in  a 
deUghtfril  country;  Ut.  d8«  28^  N.;  Ion.  27"*  &  E. 
Smyrna  was  probably  an  Ephesian  colony,  and  was 
successively  in  the  possession  of  the  iEolians,  loni- 
ans,  Lydians,  and  Macedonians.  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Lydians,  and  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by 
Alexander.  Having  been  received  into  the  Ionian 
confederacv,  it  soon  became  the  mart  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  seat  of  art,  and  the  resort  of  strangers.  In  the 
thirteenth  century,  only  the  ruins  of  its  former  splen- 
dour were  left;  but  after  the  Turks  became  masters 
of  the  country,  it  revived.  ^  The  to^vn  rises  from  the 
shore  to  a  hill  on  which  is  an  old  castle,  and  not 
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fiur  from  this  lies  a  smaller  castle.  The  quarter 
inhabited  by  Europeans,  called  the  Frank  quarter, 
is  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  city,  and  lies  entirely 
on  the  sea.  Carriages  are  rare,  and  the  streets  ex- 
tremely narrow;  and  the  bustle  in  this  great  mart 
of  the  Levant  is  remarkable.  The  population  is 
estimated  at  about  120,000,  among  which  are  65,000 
Turks,  25  to  30,000  Greeks,  7000  Armenians, 
12,000  Jews,  and  some  Europeans  and  Americans. 
There  are  Armenian,  Greek,  Roman  Catholic,  and 
Protestant  churches,  several  monasteries,  and  three 
synagogues  here.  The  bay  is  capacious,  the 
anchorage  excellent,  and  the  water  so  deep  that 
large  ships  come  dose  to  the  wh&rfs.  Smyrna  has 
been  several  times  destroyed  by  earthquakes,  and 
frequently  ravaged  by  the  plague.  In  1814,  iirom 
50,000  to  60,000  persons  are  said  to  have  perished 
by  this  scourge.  In  the  year  1831,  Smyrna  suf- 
fered very,  severely  from  the  cholera.  The  prind- 
pill  articles  of  import  consist  of  grain,  furs,  &c., 
from  Odessa  and  Taganrog;  cotton  stunl,  silk  and 
woolen  goods,  coffee,'  cochineal  and  dye  woods, 
ghiss,  &c.,  from  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  the 
United  States,  &c.  The  principal  exports  are  raw 
silk  and  cotton,  fruits,  opium,  rhubarb,  drugs,  oil, 
madder,  Turkey  carpets,  wool,  wax,  &c.  Smyrna 
is  one  of  the  places  which  laid  claim  to  the  hon- 
our of  having  given  birth  to  Homer.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Meles  was  shown  the  spot  where  he  was 
brought  into  the  world;  and,  in  a  cavern  by  its 
source,  the  place  was  pointed  out  where  he  was  said 
to  have  written  his  poems;  the  coins  of  Smyrna 
bore  his  image,  and  the  dtixens  held  their  assem- 
blies under  the  columns  of  his  tomb.  A  short  dis- 
tance from  this  place,  near  the  baths  of  Diana 
(several  fountains,  which  unite  to  form  a  lake),  are 
some  ruins,  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  a  temple 
of  Diana.  The  Spectateur  Oriental,  formerly  pub- 
lished in  Smyrna,  was  succeeded,  in  1827,  by  the 
ObterwUeur  Impartial^  which  has  since  given  place 
to  the  Courrier  de  Smyme, 

SNAKE.     See  Serpent, 

STSAKE-ROOT  (ariatolochiaserpentaria).  This 
pUnt  is  widely  diffused  through  the  United  States; 
but,  as  it  grows  solitarily  in  woods,  and  has  noth- 
ing conspicuous  in  its  flowers  or  foliage,  and,  be- 
sides, does  not  put  forth  its  shoots  till  late  in  the 
season,  it  is  detected  with  difficulty,  and  the  root 
bears  a  high  price.  This  last  is  used  in  materia 
medica,  and  is  exported  to  Europe.  The  odour  is 
aromatic;  the  taste  vrarm,  bitter  and  pungent,  re- 
sembling, in  some  degree,  that  of  camphor;  medi- 
cinally  it  is  stimulating,  diaphoretic  and  tonic.  The 
stem  is  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  flexuous,  bearing 
oblong,  cordate,  very  acute  leaves.  The  flowers 
are  situated  on  radical  foot-stalks,  and  consut  of  a 

swelling,  curved  tube,  expanding  at  the  orifice 

The  A,  sipko,  or  I}ittchman*$  pipe,  so  named  from 
the  form  of  the  flower,  is  a  climbing  vine,  with  very 
large  heart-shaped  leaves,  which  grows  wild  on  the 
more  southern  parts  of  the  AUeghanies.  It  is  cul- 
tivated for  ornament  in  gardens. 

SNEEZING  is  a  violent  convulsive  motion  of  the 
muscles  of  respiration,  which  is  preceded  by  a  deep 
inspiration,  that  fills  the  lungs,  then  forces  the  air 
violently  through  the  nose,  while  the  lower  jaw  is 
at  the  same  time  closed,  and  shakes  the  head  and 
whole  body.  It  is  always  excited  by  some  irritation 
affecting  the  inner  membrane  of  the  nose,  which, 
however,  may  be  produced  by  very  different  causes. 
Any  extraneous  body  brought  into  contact  with  the 
pituitary  membrane,  will  cxdte  sneezing.     As  a 


dfrect  communication  exists  between  the  eyes  and 
the  nostrils,  into  which  the  tears  are  coottiDtly 
passing  through  the  lachrymal  ducts,  a  reverse  sym- 
pathy is  exdted  in  many  people  by  irritations  of  the 
eye,  so  that  the  membrane  of  the  nose  is  at  tbe 
same  time  titillated;  whence,  in  such  peraoos, 
sneezing  is  immediately  exdted  by  sudden  exposure 
to  a  strong  light,  as  by  passing  from  a  shade  into  a 
bright  sunshine.  Irritations  of  the  lungs,  stomacli 
and  bowek,  &c.,  have  been  mentioned  as  causes  of 
sneezing.  Sneezing,  if  very  often  repeated,  ma; 
become  dangerous,  by  an  accumulation  of  blood  iu 
the  head.  If  it  originates  only  from  too  great  irri- 
tability of  the  membrane  of  the  noae,  injections  of 
tepid  milk  or  water  into  the  nostrils  may  cure  it; 
otherwise,  opiates,  camphor,  and  other  snti-spiaiDo- 
dies,  may  be  necessary.  Few  animals,  perhapi 
only  the  dog,  sneeze  precisely  like  man.  The  cus- 
tom of  blessing  persons,  when  they  sneeze,  is  very 
andent.  Aristotle  professes  ignorance  of  the  ori^u 
of  it.  This  custom  is  mentioned  by  various  andent 
writers.  Sneezing  at  sacrificea  was  considered  a 
good  omen. 

SNIPE.  Tbe  snipe  has  many  of  the  external 
characters  of  the  woodcock,  but  differs  in  having 
the  lower  part  of  the  tibia  bare  of  feathers,  and  in 
its  habits.  It  keeps  in  marshy  places,  and  does  not 
frequent  woods;  and  its  flight  is  high,  rapid,  snd 
very  irregular. 

SNORRO  STURLASON.     See  Sturlastm. 

SNOW  is  formed  in  the  air,  whea  the  tempera^ 
ture  of  the  atmosphere  sinks  below  the  frtenag 
point  of  water.     The  partides  of  moisture  thus 
frozen  from  flakes,  having  great  diversities  of  den- 
sity, and  displaying  innumerable  varieties  of  the 
most  beautiful  forms.     Snow-flakes,  examined  by  a 
microscope,  appear  to  be  regular  crystaU;  and 
Scoresby,  who  has  figured  ninety-six  vaiietiea  in  hU 
Arctic  Regions,  arranges  them  under  five  fofrnt, 
lamellar,  spicuUr,  pyramidal,  &c.     Like  ioe,  and 
other  crystallized  bodies,  snow  would  be  transparest 
were  it  not  that  the  air  which  it  contains  renders  it 
opaque.     The  regular  crystals  are  found  only  when 
the  air  is  calm,  and  the  cold  intense,  and  do  not 
often  occur,  therefore,  in  temperate  regions.  Snow 
has  been  seen  in  the  p^ar  regicms  of  red,  ocanfrf 
and  salmon  colour.     This  occurs,  both  on  the  fixed 
and  floating  ice,  and  app«ar8,  in  some  cases,  to  re- 
sult from  vegetable,  and  in  others  from  animal  mat- 
ter, suspended  in  the  sea,  and  deposited  upon  tJie 
ice  around.      Snow  storms  sometimes  preseat  a 
luminous  appearance,  covering  all  objects  with  ■ 
sheet  of  fire.     The  electridty  of  snow  is  generali) 
positive.     Snow-water  has  been  found,  by  chesu- 
cal  analysis,  to  contain  more  oxygen  than  rain  or 
river  water — a  fact  which  accounts  for  its  superitv 
activity  in  causing  iron  to  rust,  &c.     Snow  answen 
many  valuabla  purposes  in  the  economy  of  nature. 
Accumulated  upon  high  regions,  it  serves  to  fetd. 
by  its  gradual  melting,  streams  of  running  watcf, 
which  a  sudden  increase  of  water  in  the  form  of  rain 
would  convert  into  destructive  torrents  or  standiac 
pools,  and,  in  many  countries,  tempera  the  bumiac 
heats  of  summer,  by  cooling  the  breezes  which  psM 
over  it.     In  severer  climates,  on  the  contrary.  H 
serves  as  a  defence  against  the  rigours  of  winter.  b> 
the  protection  which  it  affords  to  .vegetation  against 
the  frost,  and  the  shelter  which  it  givea  to  animals, 
who  bury  themselves  under  the  snow.     Even  in 
more  temperate  climates,  vegetation  auffem  fi'om 
an  open  winter ;  and  it  has  been  found  that  Alpine 
plants  peiished  in  the  mild  winter  of  England,  frooi 
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w-ant  of  their  usual  snowy  covering.     (See  GlacierB,  I 
and  Ice.) 

The  mow-Jine,  or  plane  of  perpetual  snow,  is  the 
elevation  at  which  mountains  are  covered  with  per- 
petual snow.  The  progressive  diminution  of  tem- 
pemtare,  as  we  ascend  through  the  air,  must  finally 
conduct  us  to  a  region  of  perpetual  snow,  the  eleva- 
tion of  which  is,  of  course,  very  different  in  differ- 
ent latitudes.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  Hima- 
Uya  mountains,  it  is  ahout  17,000  feet;  on  Chim- 
boraco,  15,802  feet.  Humholdt  fixes  the  altitude 
of  perpetual  snows,  under  the  equator,  at  15,748 
feet.  Towards  the  pole,  it  is  much  lower.  On 
the  Alps,  under  4&*  north  latitude,  it  is  about  8860 
feet.  On  the  Pyrenees,  it  is  stated  by  Humboldt 
at  1400  ioises,  or  about  8850  feet.  As  we  recede 
from  the  equator  towards  the  north  or  south,  it 
sinks  more  rapidly,  and,  at  the  North  cape,  in  lati- 
tude 71**,  it  is  estimated  at  only  366  toises  (about 
2440  feet).  In  Mexico,  Humboldt,  from  the  whole 
of  his  olMervations  made  in  19^  north  latitude, 
places  the  elevation  of  the  snow-line  at  15,028  feet, 
or,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  14,708  feet.  From  the 
latitude  of  19®  to  about  30^,  we  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  altitude  of  a  single  snowy  peak.  Too 
little  is  known  of  the  range  of  rocky  mountains  to 
enable  us  to  state  with  accuracy  their  lowest  plane 
of  perpetual  snow.  In  fiu;t,  besides  the  constant 
data  of  the  latitude  and  elevation,  the  position  of 
the  snow-line  depends  so  much  upon  variable 
causes,  such  as  the  form  of  the  summits,  the  com- 
parative altitude  and  other  physical  features  of  the 
surrounding  country,  the  psirticular  exposure  of  the 
mountains,  &&,  that  no  general  rule  can  be  given 
for  determining  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow  in  any 
given  latitude,  at  least,  with  our  present  very  im- 
perfect information.  (See  McwOainB,  Climatej  and 
Temperature.)  Even  the  few  facts  which  have  yet 
been  collected  on  this  subject  may  stand  in  need  of 
the  corrections  of  more  accurate  measurements  of 
heights,  and«  in  addition  to  this,  the  plane  of  per- 
petual snow  does  not  by  any  means  maintain  a  con- 
stant elevation  in  the  same  latitude;  but  it  varies 
with  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  rising  during 
the  heats  of  summer,  and  sinking  by  the  cold  of 
winter;  changing  also  from  one  summer  to  another, 
according  to  the  prevailing  temperature  of  the  year. 
See  Alcenius  De  Termimo  Atwotphmra  terrestris 
uivah  (Abo,  1823,  4to.) 

SNOW";  a  vessel  equipped  with  two  masts,  re- 
sembling the  main  and  fore-masts  of  a  ship,  and  a 
third  small  mast,  just  abaft  the  main-mast,  carrying 
a  sail  nearly  similar  to  a  ship's  mizzen.  The 
foot  of  this  mast  is  fixed  in  a  block  of  wood,  or 
kind  of  step,  upon  the  deck,  and  the  head  is  at- 
tached to  the  after  part  of  the  main-top. 

SNOWBALL  TREE,  ob  GUELDER  ROSE 
(vHntmum  mndug).  In  the  wild  state,  the  flowers 
of  this  shrub  are  disposed  in  terminal  corymbs,  and 
the  outer  ones  are  much  larger  than  the  others. 
They  are  succeeded  by  small  red  globular  berries, 
of  a  disagreeable  flavour.  A  variety  which  is  cul- 
tivated in  the  gardens  has  all  the  flowers  large, 
which  gives  to  tiie  corymbs  the  appearance  of  large 
white  balls,  and  is  a  highly  ornamental  plant. 
These  flowers  are  mostly  barren.  The  Guelder 
rose  is  found  wild  in  most  parts  of  Europe ;  and 
the  variety  above  mentioned  is  of  easy  culture,  and 
common  in  gardens. 

SNOW-BIRD  (frinffilla  rUvaUs,  Lin.,  F.  Hud- 
sonia,  Wilson;  P.  hiemalis^  Audubon);  specific 
character  bluish  black,  inclining  to  gray;  belly  and 


lateral  tail-feathers  white;  length  about  six  and  a 
half  or  seven  inches.  This  hardy  and  numerous 
species,  common  to  both  continents,  pours  in  flocks 
from  the  northern  regions  into  the  United  States 
about  the  middle  of  October.  At  this  season  tbey 
migrate  into  the  Southern  States  in  great  numbers. 
They  collect  a  scanty  pittance  fi-om  the  frozen  and 
exposed  ground,  and,  at  length,  driven  by  hunger, 
are  seen  about  barns  and  out-houses  and  the  steps 
of  doors  in  towns.  Before  the  severity  of  the  sea- 
son commences,  they  find  their  food  in  thickets  and 
among  fallen  leaves.  In  the  latter  end  of  March, 
or  the  beginning  of  April,  they  reappear  in  flocks 
from  the  south,  frequenting  the  orchards  or  the 
woods.  Soon  after,  they  retire  mostly  to  the  nor- 
thern or  remote  arctic  regions,  to  breed;  many 
however,  according  to  Wilson,  renuun  in  the  high 
ranges  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  In  Europe, 
these  birds  dwell  almost  wholly  among  the  Alps, 
the  Pyrenees,  and  the  high  northern  chains  on  the 
limits  of  the  region  of  perpetual  ice,  and  rarely  de- 
scend in  winter  into  the  plains. 

SNOWDON,  OR  PLINLBttlON;  the  highest 
mountain  in  Wales,  3571  feet  high.     See  TFo/es. 

SNOW-LINE.     See  Snow. 

SNUFF.     See  Tobacco. 

SNYDERS,  SNEYDERS,  oe  SNYERS,  Fean- 
CI8,  an  eminent  painter  of  the  Flemish  school,  born 
at  Antwerp,  in  1579,  siudied  the  rudiments  of  his 
art  under  his  celebrated  countryman  Van  Bahlen, 
after  which  he  is  said  to  have  travelled  through  a 
great  part  of  Italy;  but  this  is  denied  by  some 
writers.  On  his  return  to  Flanders,  he  became 
attadied  to  the  household  of  the  archduke  Albert, 
and  finally  took  up  his  abode  at  Brussels.  Snyders, 
who  is  considered  never  to  have  been  surpassed  in 
his  delineation  of  beasts,  fish,  himting-parties,  &c., 
Mras  accustomed  to  work  in  concert  with  Rubens 
and  Jordaens :  and  some  of  the  most  valuable  paint- 
ings of  that  school  are  their  joint  production. 
Many  of  his  choice  pieces  are  to  be  found  in  the 
collections  at  Munich,  and  Dresden,  and  in  the 
Escurial.    His  death  took  place  in  1657. 

SOANE,  John;  an  English  architect,  bom  in 
1756.  His  genius  was  fostered  by  Mr  Dance,  and 
he  was  admitted  a  student  of  the  royal  academy. 
He  obtained  the  prize  for  the  best  design  of  an  ori- 
ginal building,  and  in  1777i  was  sent  to  reside  in  Italy 
at  the  expense  of  the  king.  While  in  Italy,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  imperial  academy  of  Flor- 
ence, and  of  the  academy  of  arts  at  Parma.  After 
his  return  to  England,  he  speedily  acquired  reputa- 
tion, and  waA  employed  in  many  important  works; 
among  others,  on  the  bank  of  England.  His  first 
appearance  as  an  architectural  author,  was  in  1789, 
when  he  published  a  volume  describing  and  delin- 
eating the  works  which  he  had  executed  in  various 
parts  of  England.  About  this  time,  he  was  chosen 
an  associate  of  Uie  royd  academy.  In  1803,  he  be- 
came a  royal  acadiemidan,  and,  on  the  resignation 
of  Mr  Dance,  was  placed  in  the  chair  of  professor  of 
architecture.  The  lectures  which  he  delivered  in^ 
his  capacity  of  professor,  were  admired  for  their 
style  and  the  information  which  they  conveyed.  In 
1794,  he  was  selected  by  a  committee  of  the  house 
of  lords,  to  propose  designs  for  the  improvement  of 
the  buildings  adjacent  to  Westminster-hall.  His 
museum  of  antiquities  is  much  resorted  to.  He 
died  on  the  20th  January,  1837. 

SOAP;  a  compound,  in  definite  proportions,  of 
some  oU,  fikt  or  resin,  with  a  salifiable  base.  When 
this  base  is  potash,  or  soda,  the  soap  is  employed 
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as  a  detergent  in  washing  clothes ;  when  an  alka- 
line earth,  or  oxide  of  a  common  metal,  as  litharge, 
is  the  salifiable  base,  the  compound  is  insoluble  in 
water.  Fats  are  composed  of/ a  solid  substance, 
called  ttearinef  and  a  liquid  substance,  called  elaine. 
When  they  are  treated  with  a  hot  ley  of  potash  or 
soda,  their  constituents  react  on  one  another,  so  as 
to  generate  the  solid,  pearly  matter,  iHargaric  acid, 
and  the  fluid  matter  oleic  add,  both  of  which  enter 
into  a  species  of  saline  combination  with  the  alkali, 
while  a  third  matter,  the  noeei  principle,  remains 
free.  Common  soap  is  therefore  a  mixture  of  an 
alkaline  margarate  uid  oleate,  in  proportions  deter- 
mined by  the  relative  proportions  of  the  two  acids 
producible  from  the  peculiar  species  of  fat.  Soap 
formed  irom  vegetable  oil  is  chiefly  an  oleate.  All 
oils  or  fats  do  not  possess,  in  an  equal  degree,  the 
property  of  saponification.  Those  which  saponify 
the  best  are  the  following:  1.  oil  of  olives  and  of 
sweet  almonds;  2.  animal  oils,  as  hog's  lard,  tallow, 
butter,  and  horse  oil;  3.  oil  of  colza,  or  rape-seed- 
oil;  4.  oil  of  beech-mast  and  poppy-s^ed,  when 
nsixed  with  olive-oil  or  tallow;  5.  the  several  fish- 
oils;  6.  hempseed-oil;  7.  nut-oil  and  linseed-oil; 
8.  pa]m-oil;  9.  rosin.  In  general,  the  only  soaps  in 
commerce  are  those  of  olive-oil,  tallow,  lard,  palm- 
oil  and  rosin.  A  species  of  soap  can  also  be  formed 
by  the  union  of  bees- wax  with  alkali ;  but  this  has 
no  detergent  application,  being  used  only  for  paint- 
ing in  encaustic.  The  specific  gravity  of  soap  is  in 
general  greater  than  that  of  water.  Its  taste  is 
faintly  alkaline.  When  subjected  to  beat,  it 
speedily  fuses,  swells  up,'  and  is  then  decomposed. 
Exposed  to  the  air,  in  thin  slices,  it  soon  becomes 
dry ;  but  the  whole  combined  water  does  not  leave 
it,  even  by  careful  desiccation  on  a  sand-bath. 
Soap  is  much  more  soluble  in  hot  that  in  cold  water. 
This  solution  is  instantly  disturbed  by  the  greater 
number  of  adds,  which,  seizing  the  alkali,  either 
separate  the  fatty  prindples,  or  unite  with  them  in 
a  soapy,  addulous  emulsion.  The  solution  is  like- 
wise decomposed  by  almost  all  the  earthy  and 
metallic  salts,  which  give  rise  to  insoluble  com- 
pounds of  the  oleic  and  niargaric  adds,  with  the 
salifiable  bases.  Soap  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  in 
larger  quantity  by  the  aid  of  heat  When  boiling 
alcohol  is  saturated  with  soap,  the  liquid,  on  cool- 
ing, forms  a  consistent  transparent  mass,  of  a  yel- 
low colour.  When  it  is  dried,  it  still  retains  its 
transparency,  provided  the  soap  be  a  compound  of 
f  taUow  and  soda.  Marseilles  white  soap  is  com- 
posed of 


Soda, 

on. 
Water, 


Castile  soap  of 


00- 
84- 


9- 

WeU-drled  oQy  mstifT.       ....       76*S 
Water,  with  a  Bttte  cokmiing  matter.    .      .    14-5 

The  art  of  soap-making  consists  prindpally  in 
knowing  how  to  determine,  from  the  appearance  of 
the  paste,  and  other  drcumstances,  what  kind  of 
lixivium  should  be  employed  during  each  step  of 
the  operation.  This  is  done,  orduiarily,  by  obser- 
vation and  experience.  The  form  and  size  of  the 
bubbles,  the  colour  of  the  paste,  the  volume  of  that 
which  is  thrown  out  on  the  side  of  the  vessel,  the 
consistence  of  the  matter,  and  its  disposition  to 
swell,  as  well  as  the  appearance  of  the  steam— all 
furnish  criteria  by  which  to  regulate  the  process. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  the  paste,  though  ap- 
parently very  firm,  yet,  when  set  in  the  cold  air  to 


harden,  throws  out  much  water,  and  is  resolved  into 
small  grains,  possessing  little  consistency.  In  this 
case,  it  is  evident  that  the  ley  is  in  excess,  and 
must  be  separated  by  means  of  common  salt.  Fre- 
quently, also,  the  paste  becomes  greasy,  and  the 
oil  appears  to  separate  from  the  soda.  As  this,  in 
genera],  proceeds  from  the  paste  not  being  imbued 
with  suffident  water  to  keep  it  in  ccmibuiation,  it 
is  necessary  to  add  to  it  a  portion  of  water,  or  very 
weak  lixivium,  to  remedy  this  defect.  Potash  is 
employed  as  follows,  in  the  manufitcture  of  hard 
soap :  A  ley  of  this  alkali,  rendered  caustic  by 
quicklime,  ia  used  in  the  saponification,  and  to  the 
soft  soap  which  results  is  added  common  salt,  or  a 
kelp  ley,  which  supplies  abundance  of  muriate  of 
soda.  The  muriatic  add  goes  to  the  potaah,  to 
form  muriate  of  potash,  which  dissolves  in  the  wa- 
ter,  and  is  drawn  oflT  in  the  spent  ley,  while  the 
soda  enters  into  combination  with  the  fist,  and  forms 
a  soap,  which,  on  cooling,  becomes  solid.  Two 
tons  of  tallow,  properly  saponified,  should  peld 
three  tons  of  marketable  white  soap.  The  adulter 
rations  most  commonly  practised  on  soap  are  the 
following :  When  the  soap  is  made,  much  water 
is  added,  which  renders  it  white.  Frequently, 
pulverized  lime,  gypsum,  or  pipe-day,  are  incorpo- 
rated with  it.  The  former  of  these  frauds  is  readily 
discovered  by  the  rapid  loss  of  wdght  which  the 
soap  suffers  on  exposure  to  a  dry  air.  The  second 
is  as  easily  detected  by  solution  in  alcohol,  when 
the  earthy  mattere  fidl  down. 

Soft  SoapB.     The  compounds  of  fiits  or  oils  with 
potash  remain  soft,  or  at  least  pasty.     Three  kinds 
of  these  are  known  in  commerce— the  soaps  from 
rape-seed,  and  other  oleaginous  seeds,  called  ^ten 
aoaps,  toilet  toaps,  made  with  hog's  lard,  and  com- 
mon $oft  9oap,  made  with  animal  &t.  In  the  mann- 
fiicture  of  the  common  and  green  loaps,  the  art 
consists  in  effecting  the  combination  of  tiie  oil  with 
the  potash,  without  the  soap  ceasing  to  be  dissolved 
in  the  ley ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  &bricft. 
tion  of  hard  soap,  it  is  necessary  to  separate  the 
soap  from  the  ley,  even  before  the  saturation  of  the 
oil  is  accomplished.      It  contains  more  alkali  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  saturation  of  the  oil. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  perfect  soap,  dissolved  in  an  alkaline 
ley.     It  may  readily  be  converted  into  hard  soap  by 
the  addition  of  common  salt.      Toilet  soaps,  anade 
with  hog's  lard  and  potash,  should  have  as  small  an 
alkaline  excess  as  possible.    The  finer  soaps  for  the 
toilet  are  made  with  oil  of  almonds,  with  nut-oil, 
palm-oil,  suet  or  butter.      They  are  either  potash 
or  soda  soaps,  as  they  may  be  preferred  in  the  solid 
or  pasty  states. 

SOAP-BERRT  (tapinduaj.  These  trees  some- 
what  resemble  the  hickories  or  walnuts  in  their 
foliage,  but  are  widely  different  in  their  fruit  and 
botanical  characters.  The  fruit  is  globular*  as 
large  as  a  cherry,  enclosing  a  nut  of  a  shining  black 
colour  when  ripe.  The  pulp  serves  as  a  subatitotv 
for  soap  in  washing  linen,  but  is  very  Lpt  to  bum 
and  destroy  it,  if  used  too  frequently.  Tbe  nut^ 
are  very  hard,  black,  and  finely  pobshed,  mnd  an* 
used  for  beads.  Formerly,  they  were  imported  into 
Europe  for  waistcoat  buttons,  and  were  sometiinrv 
tipped  with  silver  or  other  metals.  They  v»«t 
very  durable,  as  they  do  not  wear,  and  aeldom 
break.  The  whole  plant,  especially  the  secd-ve^ 
sel,  bdng  pounded  and  steeped  in  ponds,  rirulcta  or 
creeks,  is  observed  to  intoxicate  and  kill  the  fish. 
The  wood  is  white,  and  full  of  a  gum,  in  odour  and 
taite  resembling  copal.     The  flowcra  are  disposrd 
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in  temunal  and  branching  panicles,  and  the  berries 
are  pendulous. 

SOAP-STONE;  a  species  of  steatite.  The 
name  is  derived  from  its  colour,  and  from  the  pe- 
culiar unctuous  sensation  which  it  imparts  to  the 
feeling.     See  Steatite. 

SOBIESRI,  John.  See  John  Sobieaki. 
SOCAGE,  OA  SOCC AGB^  in  its  most  extensive 
signification,  seems  to  denote  a  tenure  by  any  cer- 
tsun  and  determinate  service.  And  thus  old  writers 
constantly  put  it  in  opposition  to  tenure  by  knight- 
•erviee,  which  was  uncertain.  It  is  of  two  sorts ; 
free  socage,  where  the  services  are  not  only  certain 
but  hononnble,  and  villein  socage,  where  the  ser- 
vices, though  certain,  are  of  a  baser  nature. 

SOCCATOO ;  the  present  capital  of  the  Pel- 
Utah  (q.  v.)  dominions;  Ut.  13»  4^52"  N.;  Ion. 
0^  12^  £.  Captain  Clapperton  nys  it  appeared  to 
him  the  most  populous  town  which  he  visited  in 
the  interior  of  Africa.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly 
Fellatahs.     See  Clapperton*s  Travels. 

SOCIAL  CONTRACT.  See  /ZoMSseav,  Jean 
Jacques. 

SOCIETIES,  LEARNED.     See  Aeademiee. 

SOCIETY  ISLANDS;  a  cluster  of  islands  in 
the  South  Pacific  ocean,  discovered  by  captain 
Cook,  in  1769,  and  lying  between  lat.  l&*  and  IS^' 
S.  and  Ion.  149^  and  152<»  W.  Some  authorities 
limit  the  name  to  a  group  composed  of  the  six  small 
islands  of  Huahine,  Raiatea,  Tahaa  (Otaha),  Bora- 
bora.  Tubai  (Toobooai^  and  Maurua,  giving  the 
name  of  Georgian  islands  to  the  group  comprising 
Tahiti  (Otaheite)  and  Eimeo,  about  fifty  leagues 
to  the  south-east  of  the  former.  Tahiti,  the  laigest 
island  of  the  cluster,  is  about  100  miles  in  circum- 
ference, being  upwards  of  thirty  miles  long,  and 
twenty,  where  widest,  broad.  The  population, 
estimated  by  Cook  at  200,000,  is  said  by  Ellis  not 
to  exceed,  at  present,  10,000  souls,  whidi  is  nearly 
half  of  that  of  the  whole  cluster.  This  great  de- 
crease of  the  population  is  probably  in  piurt  owing 
to  the  practice  of  infimtidde  which  formerly  pre- 
vailed, and  in  part  to  the  diseases  introduced  among 
the  islanders  by  the  licentiousness  of  their  European 
visitors.  The  general  reception  of  Christianity  has 
been  attended  by  the  improvement  of  the  moral  and 
physical  condition  of  the  people,  and  the  abolition 
of  the  cruel  rites  and  debaucheries  which  were  pre- 
viously practised.  The  soil  of  these  islands  is  gene- 
rally fertile,  yielding  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nuts,  bana- 
nas, plantains,  yams,  jambo,  arum  or  taro,  sugar- 
cane, Ac  The  animals  are  swine,  dogs,  poultry, 
rats,  ducks,  pigeons,  parroquets,  and  a  few  other 
birds.  The  inhabitants  are  described  as  tall  and 
well  made,  affitble  and  kind  in  disposition,  and  fond 
of  music.  The  complexion  of  the  islanders  is  olive, 
or  reddish  brown ;  the  hair  black,  or  dark  brown, 
and  rather  coarse.  The  bnguage  of  Tahiti  was  the 
first  Polynesian  language  reduced  to  writing.  This 
was  done  by  the  missionaries :  and  there  are  now, 
heaides  translations  of  the  Scriptures,  numerous 
other  works,  printed  in  the  native  language,  which 
very  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  Sandwich  islands. 
A  singular  institution  prevailing  in  the  Society 
islands,  previous  to  the  prevalence  of  Christianity, 
was  the  areoi  society,  many  of  the  regulations  and 
practices  of  which  were  of  the  most  Ucentious  and 
shocking  description.  The  members  of  the  society 
were  not  prohibited  horn  marrying,  but,  in  case 
they  had  ofl^ring,  they  were  required  to  put  them 
to  death.  In  179^,  eighteen  missionaries  from  Eng- 
land were  settled  upon  this  isUmd.    During  fifteen 


years,  they  laboured  with  very  little  success.  In 
1814,  the  number  of  those  who,  in  Tahiti,  had  vo- 
luntarily renounced  idolatry,  and  embraced  Chris' 
tianity,  amounted  to  about  fifty.  Since  that  time, 
the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  have  been  attended 
with  great  success,  almost  the  whole  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  and  the  neighbouring  islands  having 
renounced  idolatry  and  embraced  Christianity. — 
See  Ellis's  Possum  Betearehes  (2  vols.,  1829); 
Barrow's  Otaheite  and Piteaime»  Islands  Stewart's 
Visit  to  the  South  Seas. 

SOCINIANS.     Sea  Soeinus,  and  Unitarians. 

SOCINUS,  LiBLiDs,  of  the  respectable  family  of 
the  Sozzini,  in  Sienna,  was  bom  in  1525,  and  aban- 
doned  the  science  of  jurisprudence,  in  which  his 
ancestora  had  been  distinguished,  and  to  which  he 
had  himself  devoted  his  youth,  for  the  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  theology.  ^Doubts  concerning 
some  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
induced  him  to  visit  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  leading  re- 
formere.  He  passed  nearly  three  yeara  at  Witten- 
berg, and  studied  the  Oriental  languages.  He  like- 
wise visited  France,  England  and  Poland,  and  in 
the  latter  country  formed  connexions  with  other 
individuals  of  similar  sentiments,  but  taught  his 
doctrines  in  secret.  Having  become  obnoxious  \o 
suspicion,  he  averted  the  danger  which  threatened 
him  only  by  disguising  his  real  sentiments.  His 
unquiet  life  was  terminated  at  Zurich,  in  1562 ;  but 
his  opinions  were  adopted  and  promulgated  by  his 
nephew  Faustus,  bom  in  1539.  The  latter  had 
been  obliged  to  leave  Sienna,  from  supidons  of  his 
entertaining  heretical  notions,  as  early  as  in  his 
twentieth  year,  and  had  retired  to  Lyons.  On  the 
death  of  his  uncle,  he  came  into  possession  of  the 
manuscripts  of  the  latter,  by  the  study  of  which  he 
found  his  former  opinions  confirmed.  He  began  to 
publish  his  views  at  Florence  (where  he  lived  seve- 
ral yean  at  the  court  of  the  grand-duke),  in  anony- 
mous writings ;  and  he  afterwards  retired  to  Basle 
to  avoid  the  persecutions  of  the  Italian  inquisition. 
His  opinions  were  still  more  ftdly  developed  during 
a  residence  in  Transylvania,  and  in  Poland  he  had 
numerous  adherents.  The  Unitarian  societies  in 
that  country,  although  they  agreed  with  him  in 
some  points  of  doctrine,  yet  differed  so  &r  on  others, 
that  they  would  not  receive  him  into  their  commun- 
ion. He  formed,  however,  some  small  societies  of 
followen  there,  but  suffered  persecution  in  that 
country,  and  the  confiscation  of  his  property  m 
Italy.  His  death  took  place  in  Poland,  m  1604. 
See  Unitarians. 

SOCK  fsocciM);  a  sort  of  low  shoe  worn  by  the 
Greeks,  and  also  by  the  Roman  women,  who  had 
them  highly  ornamented.  They  were  likewise  worn 
by  comic  actora,  the  buskin,  or  cothurnus,  being 
used  in  tragedy.      Sock  is  hence  often  used  for 

SOCRATES.     In  the  instance   of  this  great 
man,  posterity  haa  shown,  in  a  striking  manner,  that 
true  merit  does  not  appeal  to  its  dednons  in.  vain. 
He  who  perished  in  the  conflict  with  his  own  age 
is  now  venerated  as  a  noble  model  of  wisdom  and 
worth  in  thought  and  action,  and  as  the  true  aourc« 
of  the  moat  valuable  resulU  m  philwophy  attaint 
by  the  nobleat  spirits  of  Grwce.     Socratea  c\id^ 
oir  highest   respect  alike  for  the  powera   ^^« 
highly  cultivated  nund.  the  punty  of  his  *entlS^»« 
the  excellence  oflnsinstjuctoOT^,  the  e^t^    '»»^^ 
'..n..^^^    -«^  ♦v^  -«i»  of  his  godlike  lir*    •'Y^i  hia 


influence,  and  the  end  of  his  p^ikc  lif^ 
born  B.  C.  470. 


His  father,  Sophioni^^^^  ^«» 


"^^  Vfaa  a 
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statuary  of  little  reputation,  and  his  mother,  Phaen- 
arete,  a  midwife.  As  his  parents  were  in  humble 
circumstances,  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  &ther 
put  him  in  the  shortest  way  to  gain  a  liring  by 
teaching  him  his  own  art,  although  there  may  be 
no  truth  in  the  story  that  the  three  Graces,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  pointed  out 
even  in  the  age  of  Pausanias,  were  his  work.  Our 
accounts  of  his  youth  are  very  imperfect :  but  it 
may  be  confidently  asserted  that,  notwithstanding 
the  poverty  of  his  father,  he  received  a  good  educa^ 
tion,  according  to  the  notions  of  his  age  and  nation, 
and  therefore  learned  music  and  gymnastics  as  they 
were  then  taught,  and  that  his  divine  genius  early 
impelled  bim  to  use  all  the  means  which  his  age  and 
country  afforded  for  acquiring  information  on  the 
most  important  subjects  of  human  knowledge.  At 
that  time  the  Sophists  were  perverting  the  heads 
and  corrupting  the  hearts  of  the  Grecian  youth,  and 
Socrates  pUced  himself  under  the  instruction  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  these  blind  guides ;  but  he  soon 
abandoned  the  halls  of  these  self-styled  wise  men, 
and  resolved  to  obtain  by  his  own  reflection  what 
others  were  unable  to  give  him,  and  to  penetrate 
by  patient  thought  to  true  knowledge.  He  was 
deeply  impressed  by  the  inscription  on  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  at  Delphi :  Ttttit  #i«»r«».  Know  thyself. 
Agreeably  to  this  command,  he  began  to  study  him- 
self, to  reflect  upon  the  phenomena  of  his  own  mind, 
and  to  meditate  on  the  destiny  of  mankind,  and  de- 
termined to  devote  his  life  to  instructing  his  fellow 
citizens  in  their  highest  good,  and  making  them 
wise,  honest  and  pious.  Like  other  great  men, 
kindled  by  these  divine  thoughts,  he  believed  him- 
self  commissioned  by  the  Deity,  and,  to  the  close  of 
life,  cherished  the  idea  that  he  was  an  ambassador 
of  God.  He  was  about  thirty  years  old  when  he 
formed  the  resolution  to  devote  himself  entirely  to 
the  pursuit  of  divine  and  human  knowledge,  and 
withstand  the  perverters  of  science  and  morality. 
He  now  began  to  manifest  a  character  entirely  op- 
posite to  that  of  the  Sophists.  While  they  were 
distiqguished  by  display  and  wealth,  Socrates  ap- 
peared in  a  poor  cloak,  which  he  wore  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  was  better  dressed  only  at  enter- 
taiments  or  public  festivals.  He  even  disdained 
the  use  of  shoes.  He  was,  indeed,  destitute  of 
pecuniary  means  for  procuring  the  conveniences  of 
life  ;  but  it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  obtain 
them  from  his  friends  and  disdples,  if  he  had  not 
aimed  at  the  completest  independence ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  he  refused  all  the  offers  of  his  rich 
friends,  so  that  his  most  virulent  enemies  never 
ventured  to  impeach  his  disinterestedness.  Socrates 
was  first  an  instructor  of  the  people.  He  believed 
himself  the  ambassador  of  God  to  the  citizens  of 
Athens,  as  he  himself  declares  in  Plato's  Apology. 
Hence  he  was  occupied  from  the  dawn  of  day  in 
seeking  persons  whom  he  might  instruct  in  all  that 
is  important  to  mankind  in  general,  and  to  the 
private  circumstances  of  each.  He  went  to  the 
public  assemblies,  and  the  most  crowded  streets ; 
or  entered  the  work-shops  of  mechanics  and  artists, 
and  conversed  with  them  on  religious  duties,  on 
their  social  and  political  relations,  on  all  subjects 
relating  to  morals,  and  even  on  agriculture,  war, 
and  the  arts.  He  endeavoured  to  remove  prevailing 
prejudices  and  errors,  and  to  substitute  right  prin- 
ciples ;  to  awaken  the  better  genius  in  the  minds 
of  his  hearers :  to  encourage  and  console  them ;  to 
enlighten  and  improve  men,  and  to  make  them 
really  happy.     It  is  manifest  that  such  a  course 


must  have  been  attended  with  great  difficulties. 
But  the  serenity  of  Socrates  was  undisturbed;  Ik 
was  always  perfectly  cheerful  in  appearance  and  in 
conversation.     In  the  market  place  and  at  home, 
among  the  people,  and  in  the  society  of  those  whom 
love  of  truth  and  virtue  connected  more  closelj 
with  him,  he  was  always  the  same.     It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  a  happy  physical  and  mental  tempera, 
ment  contributed  to  produce  this  equanimity.   Bui 
it  was,  likewise,  a  fruit   of  Mlf-disdpline.    He 
treated  his  body  as  a  servant,  and  inured  it  to  every 
privation,  so  that  moderation  was  to  him  an  t^y 
virtue;  and  he  retained  in  old  age  his  youthful 
vigour,  physical  and  mental.     He  vras  kind  as  s 
husband  and  a  father,  though  his  wife,  Xanthippe, 
was  a  noted  shrew.     He  viewed  her  as  an  eicel- 
lent  instrument  of  discipline;  and  we  can  only 
regret  that  we  know  nothing  more  of  the  maoner 
in  which  he  educated  his  three  sons  than  what 
Xenophon,  in  his  Memorabilia^  has  preserved  of 
his  conversation  with  Lamprodes,  the  eldest.    He 
not  only  instructed  his  fellow  dtisens  in  their 
duties,  but  likewise  set  before  them  a  perfect 
example.     He  was  a  zealous  worshipper  of  the 
Supreme  Being;  and,  from  his  care  not  to  offend 
his  we^er  brethren,  observed,  with  punctilious 
exactness,  all  the  religious  usages  which  antiqaity 
and  custom  had  consecrated.     As  a  citizen,  he  dis- 
charged, with  exempUry  faithfulness,  all  his  public 
duties.     Three  times  he  served  in  the  army  of  his 
country;  the  first  time  when  he  was  iiarix-mne 
years  of  age,  at  the  siege  of  Potidca.    Here  he 
excelled  his  fellow  soldiers  io  the  ease  with  which 
he  endured  the  hardships  of  a  winter  campaign, 
distinguished  himself  by  his  valour,  saved  the  life 
of  his  friend  Alcibiades,  and  resigned  to  that  youth 
the  prize  of  honour  which  was  awarded  to  his  own 
bravery.     Seven  years  after  this,  he  bore  arms  a 
second  time,  at  Delium,  «nd  was  the  last  to  fly. 
420  B.  C,  he  marched,  under  Cleon,  against  Am- 
phipolis.    Thus,  in  aiming  to  perform  all  the  duties 
of  a  good  citizen,  he  did  not  refuse  to  engage  in 
the  humblest  service  of  his  country.    His  conduct 
was  adnurable,  when,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  jears, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  council  of  five  hundred. 
He  rose  also  to  the  dignity  of  president,  who,  on 
the  day  of  his  holding  office  (no  man  was  president 
but  once,  and  that  only  for  a  single  day),  managed 
the  popular  assemblies,  and  kept  the  key  of  the 
citadel  and  of  the  treasury.    Ten  naval  officers  hid 
been  accused  of  misconduct,  because,  after  the 
battle  of  Arginusae,  they  had  omitted  the  sacred 
duty  of  burying  the  slain,  in  consequence  of  t 
violent  storm.     Their  enemies,  finding  the  people 
disposed  to  acquit  them,  procured,  by  intrigue,  the 
prorogation  of  several  assemblies.  A  new  assemhly 
was  held  on  the  day  when  Socrates  waa  president; 
and  the  citizens,  instigated  by  bad  men,  violently 
demanded  that  sentence  of  death  should  be  pro- 
nounced on  all  of  the  accused  at  once,  contrary  to 
law.     But  the  menaces  of  violence  were  unable  to 
bend  the  inflexible  justice  of  Socrates;  and  be  wsi 
able  to  declare,  on  his  own  trial,  that  ten  innocent 
men  had  been  saved  by  his  influence.     Socrste* 
exerted  himself  particularly  in  leading  inquisitive 
young  men  to  the  pursuit  of  truth  and  the  fornw* 
Uon   of  habits  of  thought.     He  was  conetantl) 
attended  by  a  circle  of  disciples,  who  caught  froni 
'  him  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  and  were  inspired 
'  with  his  zeal  for  the  highest  good,  for  religion, 
truth,  and  virtue.      The  sucoeedbg  schools  of 
philosophy  in  Greece  are,  therefore,  justly  tiacrd 
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bnck  to  him;  and  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
tnaster  who  gave  philosophical  investigation,  among 
the  Greeks,  its  highest  direction.  Among  his  roost 
distinguished  disciples  were  Aldbiades,  Critp, 
Xenophon,  Antisthenes,  Aristippus,  Phedon,  ^s- 
chines,  Cebes,  Euclid,  and  Plato.  From  the  'de- 
tached accounts  given  us  by  Xenophon  and  Plato, 
it  appears  that  he  instructed  them  in  politirs, 
rhetoric,  logic,  ethics,  arithmetic,  and  geometry, 
though  not  in  a  systematic  manner;  he  read  with 
them  the  principid  poets,  and  pointed  out  their 
beauties;  he  laboured  to  enlighten  and  correct 
their  opinions  on  all  subjects  of  practical  prudence, 
and  to  excite  them  to  the  study  of  whatever  is  im- 
portant to  man.  The  circumstances  of  his  being 
fettered  by  no  sdiool,  and  of  his  merely  leading 
men  to  reflect  for  themselves,  must  have  been  of 
the  best  influence.  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  more 
systematic;  but  to  Socrates  belongs  the  honour  of 
having  awakened  the  genius  of  Plato,  and  given 
philosophy  its  practical  direction.  Hence  the 
ancients  recognised  a  Socratic  school;  and  the 
name  of  Socrates  was  esteemed,  by  subsequent 
philosophers,  as  one  of  their  most  venerable  authori- 
ties. But  his  philosophy,  both  in  form  and  matter, 
was  peculiarly  the  fruit  of  his  own  researches.  To 
make  his  instructions  attractive,  they  were  delivered, 
not  in  long  lectures,  but  in  free  conversation,  ren- 
dered interesting  by  question  and  answer.  He  did 
not  reason  before,  but  with  his  disciples,  and  thus 
exercised  an  irresistible  power  over  their  minds.  He 
obliged  them  to  think  for  themselves,  and  if  there 
was  any  capacity  in  a  man,  it  could  not  fail  to  be 
excited  by  his  conversation.  This  method  of 
question  and  answer  is  called  the  Socraiic  method. 
The  fragments  of  his  conversations,  preserved  by 
Xenophon,  often  leave  us  unsatisfied.  Plato  alone 
has  transmitted  to  us  the  genuine  spirit  of  this 
method;  Mi  he  was,  therefore,  viewed  by  the 
ancients  as  the  only  fountain  of  the  Socratic  philo- 
sophy— a  fiict  which  has  been  too  much  disregarded 
by  modem  writers.  The  versatile  genius  of  So- 
crates enabled  him  to  adapt  his  instructions  to  the 
character  of  his  hearers.  If  they  were  puffed  up 
with  their  imaginary  wisdom,  he  resorted  to 
ingenious  irony,  and  showed  them,  by  their  own 
contradictory  answers,  that  they  were  destitute  of 
true  knowledge.  When  he  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  such  men,  his  object  often  was,  merely 
to  riiow  them  their  own  deficiencies.  Hence 
many  of  these  conversations  have  little  interest  to 
a  reader  seeking  after  positive  truth,  particularly  as 
Socrates  turned  against  his  opponents  their  own 
weapons,  and  often  appeared  as  a  Sophist.  He 
proceeded  very  differently  with  persons  unused  to 
reflection,  or  too  distrustful  to  rely  on  their  own 
investigations.  He  met  them  with  the  utmost 
kindness,  and  let  himself  down  to  the  humblest 
understandings,  accommodating  his  instructions  to 
their  previous  knowledge.  He  did  not  converse 
with  them  in  pompous  language,  but  resorted  to 
images  and  arguments  drawn  from  familiar  objects. 
He  strove  to  enlighten  them  by  examples  and  by 
other  means,  whidi  the  resources  of  his  compre- 
hensive mind  presented;  and  the  more  deeply 
the  hearer  penetrated  into  ihe  spirit  and  meaning 
of  his  words,  the  more  powerfully  was  he  awakened 
and  charmed.  Like  a  spiritual  midwife,  as  he 
playfully  styled  himself,  he  used  to  proceed  with 
the  young  men,  whose  powers  he  wished  to  excite 
to  action,  so  as  to  lead  them  inevitably  to  the 
truth ;  and,  although  he  sought  to  effect  this  ob- 


ject by  his  interrogatory  method,  he  intermingled 
longer  discourses  and  explanations,  into  which  he 
infused  all  the  charms  of  his  eloquence.  Hence 
Alcibiades,  in  Plato's  Banquet,  bears  the  following 
testimony  to  his  teaching :  "  When  I  heard  Pericles, 
or  any  other  great  orator,  I  was  entertained  and 
delighted,  and  I  felt  that  he  had  spoken  well.  But 
no  mortal  speech  has  ever  excited  in  my  mind  such 
emotions  as  are  kindled  by  this  magician.  When- 
ever I  hear  him,  I  am,  as  it  were,  charmed  and 
fettered.  My  heart  leaps  like  an  inspired  Corybant. 
My  inmost  soul  is  stung  by  his  words  as  by  the 
bite  of  a  serpent;  it  is  indignant  at  its  ovm  rude 
and  ignoble  character.  I  often  weep  tears  of 
regret,  and  think  how  vain  and  inglorious  is  the 
life  I  lead.  Nor  am  I  the  only  one  that  weeps  like 
a  child,  and  despairs  of  himself;  many  others  are 
affected  in  the  same  way."  Socrates  was,  there- 
fore, mighty  in  word.  It  is  vain  to  seek  for  proofs 
of  his  eloquence  in  Xenophon,  for  the  charm  of  oral 
delivery,  ^e  lofty  inspiration  of  the  moment,  cannot 
be  given  to  silent  writing;  and  Xenophon  does  not 
seem  to  have  intended  to  draw  the  true  ideal  of 
Socrates — ^not  to  say  he  was  incapable  of  doing  it. 
But  in  Plato  we  hear  the  genuine  strains  of  the 
philosopher. 

Socrates  abandoned  all  inquiries  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  universe  and  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  because  he  esteemed  religion  and  practical 
morality  more  important.  Astronomy  and  natural 
philosophy  he  by  no  means  despised;  but  the  want 
of  accurate  knowledge  on  these  subjects  in  his  age 
led  him,  perhaps,  to  confine  their  sphere  within  too 
narrow  limits.  He  turned  his  attention  to  practical 
philosophy,  which  had  been  previously  neglected, 
and,  according  to  Aristotle,  was  the  first  to  lay 
down  general  precepts  of  morality.  In  this  view, 
it  may  well  be  said  that  he  brought  philosophy 
down  from  heaven  to  the  abodes  of  men.  Xeno- 
phon says,  Socrates  always  conversed  upon  things 
relating  to  man's  nature  and  condition;  showed 
the  difference  between  religion  and  impiety;  ex- 
plained in  what  the  noble  and  ignoble,  justice  and 
injustice,  reason  and  folly,  courage  and  cowardice, 
consist;  what  constitutes  a  state,  and  what  a 
statesman;  spoke  of  the  government  of  men,  and 
what  qualities  are  requisite  in  a  governor,  and 
other  subjects,  the  knowledge  of  which  he  regarded 
important  to  a  good  man,  and  of  which  none  but  the 
mean-spirited  are  content  to  remain  ignorant.  AH 
his  inquiries  took  a  practical  turn,  and  he  valued 
speculation  and  theory  only  as  connected  with 
practice;  for  the  end  of  all  knowledge,  he  affirmed, 
is  virtue.  Socrates  was  fully  convinced  of  the 
existence  of  an  all-niling,  almighty,  wise,  good, 
omniscient,  and  invisible  being.  The  system  of 
nature,  and  especially  the  admirable  structure  of 
the  human  frame,  seemed  to  him  a  positive  proof 
of  a  Creator.  And  as  man  is  capable  of  thought, 
the  same  power,  he  argued,  must  exist  in  a  still 
higher  degree  in  the  author  of  reason.  The  exis- 
tence of  the  Deity  is  as  little  to  be  doubted, 
because  he  is  neither  visible  nor  tangible,  as  the 
existence  of  powers  concealed  from  the  senses,  but 
known  from  their  effects.  He  esteemed  it  rash  to 
speculate  upon  the  substance  of  this  lofty  Being, 
and  deemed  it  sufficient  to  set  in  a  clear  light  his 
spiritual  nature.  It  is  evident  that  he  worshipped 
one  God,  as  the  Creator  of  the  world  and  the 
Judge  of  mankind,  because  Xenophon  represents 
him  as  speaking  expressly,  several  times,  of  one 
God  only,  although  in  other  places  he  speaks  vt 
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gods,  which  he  seems  to  have  regarded  as  subordi- 
nate  to  the  Supreme  Being.     To  the  good  provi- 
dence of  that  God  he  traced  all  human  blessings, 
and  maintained  that  the  omniscient  and  omnipresent 
Deity  knows  every  thing,  and  observes  all  the 
secret  thoughts  and  actions  of  men.      For  this 
reason,  he  esteemed  it  a  sacred  duty  for  men  to 
worship  him  with  all  their  powers,   complying, 
indeed,  with  the  forms  of  religious  service  pre- 
scribed by  the  customs  or  laws  of  their  country, 
but  particularly  striving  to  do  his  will  in  all  things. 
Hence  he  sacrificed  and  prayed  at  the  altars  of  his 
country's  gods,  both  at  home  and  in  public,  and 
believed  in  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  Being  by 
various  sensible  appearances.     Such  revelations  he 
supposed  to  be  made  to  himself  by  a  demon  or 
genius,  which  always  attended  him,  warning  him 
fi'om  this  or  that  course  of  conduct.     But  his  com- 
pliance with  religious  usages,  consecrated  by  age  or 
custom,  did  not  prevent  him  from  raising  his  voice 
against  the  abuses  and  prejudices  connected  with 
sacrificial  worship.     Man,  he  said,  could  not  pur- 
chase, but  must  merit,  the  favour  of  God;  and  this 
could  be  effected  only  by  a  blameless  life,  which  is 
the  truest  and  best  service  of  the  Deity.     Prayer 
he  considered  a  necessary  part  of  a  virtuous  life, 
and  therefore  taught  his  disciples  the  following 
petition :  "  Father  Jupiter,  give  us  all  good,  whether 
we  ask  it  or  not;  and  avert  from  us  all  evU,  though 
we  do  not  pray  thee  so  to  do.     Bless  all  our  good 
actions,  and  reward  them  with  success  and  happi- 
ness."    Socrates  entertained  no  less  elevated  ideas 
concerning  the  human  soul.     He  considered  it  cer- 
tain that  it  is  of  divine  origin,  wholly  distinct  from 
every  thing  noaterial,  and  connected  with  the  Deity 
by  reason  and  the  power  of  thought.     He  did  not 
deny  the  difference  between  it  and  the  divine 
nature,  but  maintained  that  exercise  and  cultiva- 
tion would  improve  the  spiritual  principle  in  man. 
To  this  cultivation  he  exhorted  his  hearers  and 
friends  with  a  godlike  zeal.     He  declared  the  im- 
provement of  the  mind  to  be  the  highest  good  of 
which  man  is  capable.     As  the  chief  means,  he 
recommended    self-knowledge,  and  he    esteemed 
those  as  consummately  foolish  who  knew  every 
thing   but    themselves.      Socrates    distinguished, 
also,  a  sensible  and  a  reasonable  soul.     Of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  he  was  firmly  convinced. 
This  doctrine  he  inferred  from  its  native  dignity ; 
likewise    from    the    supposition    that    the    soul 
gives  life  to  the  body;  from  the   phenomena  of 
dreaming;  from  the  opinion  of  former  ages,  and 
from  the  natiu'e  of  the  Divine  Being  from  whom 
the  soul  proceeds.     Hence  he  viewed  death  to  the 
good  as  merely  a  transition  to  a  better  life,  and 
spoke  of  his  hopes  with  affecting  certainty  and  ad- 
mirable clearness.     His  pure  soul  was  enraptured 
with  the  thought  of  meeting  the  virtuous  men  of 
earlier  ages.     He  feared  not  to  stand  before  the  holy 
Judge  of  the  world;  and,  in  the  regions  of  the 
blessed,  he  hoped  to  find  unmingled  happiness,  nvith 
the  consciousness  of  having  laboured  after  truth 
and  struggled  for  virtue.     The  images  and  terms 
by  whi<^  he  describes  the  wretchedness  of  the 
vicious  are  terrible.      Souls  which  have  become 
diseased  by  wickedness,  covered,  as  it  were,  with 
stains  and  ulcers,  in  consequence  of  their  licentious- 
ness, effeminacy,  or  unlawful  desires,  and  stamped 
¥rith  the  hateful  impress  of  perjury  and  injustice, 
are  plunged  into  abodes  of  pain,  to  be  reformed  by 
punishment,  or  to  .serve  as  examples  to  others. 
This  account  of  the  effect  of  vice  on  the  substance 


of  the  soul,  though  all  plainly  symbolical,  surpsseit, 
in  fearful  distinctness,  all  that  had  been  said  on  tbe 
subject.     Socrates  founded  his  morality  on  h\s  rr- 
ligion.     God  wishes  men  to  be  virtuous,  and,  there- 
foTBy  they  should  act  welL     The  perfonnaoce  of 
duty  is  the  only  way  to  happiness.     Although  be 
did  not  exclude  the  desire  of  happiness  from  the 
motives  to  virtue,  he  was  far  from  representing  it 
as  the  only  motive.     He  thus  made  an  intinnU 
connexion  between  religion  and  virtue.     The  native 
dignity  of  virtue  he  painted  in  the  most  delightfal 
colours.     The  dombion  over  the  senses  he  declared 
to  be  the  highest  state  of  freedom :  he  said  thst 
virtue  only  was  true  wisdom,  and  that  vice  wss  in- 
sanity.    He  exhibited  no  regular  system  of  monls: 
but  this  principle  may  be  considered  as  lying  st  the 
foundation  of  his  views  of  morality  ?  Do  what  the 
Deity  commands  thee.     The  true  interpreter  of  thb 
command  he  considered  to  be  a  moral  sense  which 
distinguishes  between  justice  and  injustice,  mag. 
nanimity  and  meanness — in  short,  between  rirtue 
and  vice.    He  did  not  entertain  the  idea  of  monl 
freedom.      On  the  contrary,  he  maintained  thst 
every  man  who  is  acquainted  with  good  prsctises 
it,  because  every  one  acts  agreeably  to  his  knosr- 
ledge.     Virtue  he  declared  to  be  the  striring  t« 
make  one's  self  and  others  as  perfect  as  possible. 
All  virtue  he  reduced  to  two  heads,  temperance  and 
justice ;  the  former  embracing  all  the  duties  which 
nan  owes  to  himself,  and  the  latter  those  which 
he  owes  to  his  fellow  men.      The  tempersnce  of 
Socrates  included  dominion  over  every  seosuai  im- 
pulse.     This  self-government  he  regarded  as  the 
basis  of  all  other  virtues,  wluch,  by  its  aid,  wiU 
unfold  themselves  from  the  promptings  of  the  moral 
nature,  and  the  increasing  knowledge  of  good.  The 
beneficial  influence  of  this  virtue  he  describes  with 
a  genuine  inspiration,  and  draws  a  frightful  picture 
of  excess.     His  representation  of  a  jurt  msn,  one 
who  faithfully  performs  all  his  duties  to  God  ud 
man,  is  highly  interesting.     Injustice  he  held  to  be 
a  great  eviL     He  declared  that  justice  was  due 
even  towards  enemies;   and  that  a  man  should 
never  transgress  the  laws  of  his  country,  however 
unjustly  they  might  be  administered.    His  viewi 
of  friendship,  society,  conjugal  affection,  and  the 
pleasures  of  life,  were  excellent.     He  maintained 
in  every  thing  the  golden  mean.     AH  his  preoepti 
were  equally  removed  from  excessive  rigour  sod 
pernicious  Uxness;  and  whoever  foUows  Uicm  will 
be  a  good  man.     To  his  precepts  was  added  his  ei- 
ample,  so  superior  to  all  reproach,  that  Xenophoa, 
his  friend  and  disciple,  in  his  Memorabilia,  says  oooe 
ever  saw  him  perform  a  vicious  or  unworthy  actios, 
and,  at  the  close  of  his  work,  draws  the  following 
picture  of  him:  "All  the  friends  of  virtue  who 
knew  Socrates  are  still  filled  with  sorrow  for  hu 
loss;  for  they  found  him  the  best  guide  to  virtue. 
He  was  so  pious  that  he  did  nothing  without  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  gods;  so  just  that  he 
never  injured,  in  any  way,  the  happiness  of  soy 
man,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  did  the  moat  import- 
ant services  to  ^ose  who  were  connected  with 
him.     He  was  so  temperate  that  he  never  preferred 
the  agreeable  to  the  useful;  of  so  clear  a  mind  thai 
he  never  erred  in  the  distinction  of  good  and  evil,  sod 
all  by  his  own  unaided  strength.     He  was,  beside*, 
so  able  in  his  definitions  and  illustrations  of  theM 
subjects,  in  his  judgment  of  men,  in  confuting  cnpr 
and  recommending  virtue  and  uprightness,  that  1 
esteem  him  the  best  and  the  happiest  of  mortali." 
Such  a  man  has  been  charged  by  some  with  being 
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giiilty  of  a  shameful  passion,  but  it  is  unnecessary 
to  refute  this  accusation;  it  is  more  important  to 
explain  the  circumstances  and  grounds  of  his  con- 
demnation. 

The  kst  part  of  his  life  fell  in  that  unhappy 
period  when  Athens  had  sunk  into  anarchy  and 
despotism,  in  consequence  of  the  unfortunate  result 
of  the  Pelpponnesian  war.  Morality  and  justice 
are  always  disregarded  when  the  government  of  a 
atate  is  dissolved.  This  was  the  case  in  Athens. 
The  dominion  of  the  thirty  tyrants  had,  indeed, 
been  overthrown  by  Thrasybulus;  but,  like  the 
ocean  after  a  storm,  Athens  was  still  unsettled, 
and  amid  the  general  immorality,  hatred,  envy  and 
malice  found  opportunities  io  execute  their  pur- 
poses. Melitus,  a  young  tragic  poet  of  no  merit, 
Lycon,  a  public  orator,  and  Anytus,  a  tanner  and 
politician,  were  the  accusers  of  Socrates,  and  were 
listened  to  the  more  readily,  as  he  had  offended  the 
people  by  the  freedom  with  which  he  had  expressed 
his  dislike  of  an  ochlocracy.  The  charges  of  intro- 
ducing new  gods,  of  denying  the  ancient  divinities 
of  the  state,  and  of  corrupting  the  youth,  were 
brought,  not  before  the  Areopagus,  but  before  the 
popiidar  tribunal  in  the  Heliaea.  The  accusations 
were  supported  by  perverted  statements  of  the 
language  of  Socrates,  by  expressions  detached  from 
the  connexion  which  modified  them.  But  these, 
and  the  fact  that  the  tyrant  Critias,  and  the  public 
enemy  Aldbiades,  were  his  disciples,  were  plainly 
not  a  valid  cause  for  his  condemnation.  Socrates, 
conscious  of  his  moral  dignity,  disdained  to  make  a 
laboured  defence  of  his  character.  He  neither 
feared  death,  nor  respected  his  judges.  More- 
over, he  felt  confident  that  a  long  life,  spent 
under  the  eye  of  the  judges  and  the  people,  was 
the  strongest  proof  of  his  innocence.  Briefly,  and 
with  a  noble  dignity,  he  showed  the  groundless- 
ness of  the  charges,  and  noticed  his  own  deserts. 
Several  of  his  blind  and  wicked  judges  took  offence, 
and  he  was  condemned  by  a  majority  of  three  voices. 
But,  when  they  left  him  to  choose  the  mode  of 
punishment,  and  Socrates  declared  that,  instead  of 
deserving  death,  he  merited  a  place  in  the  Prytan- 
eum,  as  a  public  benefactor,  the  furious  populace, 
thinking  themselves  insulted  by  such  a  decUuation, 
condemned  him  to  drink  poison.  He  consoled  his 
afflicted  friends,  and  reminded  them  that,  from  the 
day  of  his  birth,  nature  had  pronounced  sentence  of 
death  upon  him.  Religious  and  moral  feeling,  and 
the  heavenly  power  of  a  pure  conscience,  still 
triumphed  within  him.  On  the  day  when  he  was 
thrown  into  prison,  the  sacred  galley  sailed  firom 
Athens  for  Delos,  and,  in  conformity  with  an  an- 
cient law,  the  execution  of  the  sentence  was  deferred 
till  its  return,  thirty  days — an  important  delay  for 
the  philosopher  and  his  disciples.  Every  morning 
his  friends  assembled  in  his  apartment,  and  he  con- 
versed  with  them  as  he  had  been  wont  to  do.  He 
encouraged  them  in  the  path  of  virtue,  instructed 
them  in  the  subjects  of  his  investigations,  and 
proved  to  them,  by  his  own  example,  that  obedience 
to  his  precepts  produced  real  happiness.  In  his 
solitary  hours,  he  composed  a  hymn  to  Apollo,  and 
versified  several  of  the  fables  of  ^sop.  There 
^vas  a  striking  contrast  between  the  resignation  of 
Socrates  and  the  grief  of  his  friends,  at  the  thought 
of  their  irreparable  loss.  We  may  well  pardon  them 
for  the  projects  which  they  formed  for  his  escape. 
Simmias  of  Thebes  offered  to  bribe  the  keeper ;  but 
they  could,  of  course,  do  nothing  without  the  con- 
sent of  Socrates ;  and,  from  his  known  principles. 


it  was  probable  that  he  would  not  listen  to  their 
plan.  But  they  determined  to  make  the  attempt. 
Crito,  the  old  and  tried  friend  of  Socrates,  under- 
took to  persuade  him  to  comply  with  their  wishes. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  last  day  but  one,  he 
visited  him  for  this  purpose.  The  good  man  was 
still  asleep.  Crito  sat  down  softly  by  his  bed,  and 
waited  till  he  awoke.  He  then  mformed  him  of 
the  unanimous  request  of  his  friends,  urging  every 
motive  which  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Socrates 
suggested,  especiidly  the  care  of  his  fSEunily,  to  per- 
suade him,  if  possible,  to  save  his  life.  Socrates 
permitted  his  friend  to  finish,  and  thanked  him  for 
this  proof  of  his  affection,  but  declared  that  flight 
was  wholly  irreconcilable  with  his  principles. 
Plato's  dialogue,  entitled  Crito,  records  this  con- 
versation, and  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  perform- 
ances of  that  great  master.  It  inspires  the  most 
profound  admiration  of  Socrates,  who  adhered  to 
his  lofty  principles  with  unshaken  finnness  on  the 
brink  of  the  grave,  and,  notwithstanding  the  injus- 
tice of  his  condemnation,  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
violate  his  duties  as  a  citizen.  At  length  the  fatal 
day  dawned  on  which  Socrates  was  to  drink  the 
poison.  His  family  and  friends  assembled  early, 
to  spend  the  last  hours  with  him.  Xanthippe,  his 
wife,  was  much  affected,  and  showed  her  grief  by 
loud  cries.  Socrates  made  a  sign  to  Crito  to  ha?e 
her  removed,  as  he  wished  to  spend  his  last  mo- 
ments in  tranquillity.  He  then  talked  with  his 
friends  first  about  his  poem,  then  concerning  suicide, 
and  lastly  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
He  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  these  ele- 
vated meditations.  He  spoke  with  such  animatipn 
of  the  hopes  inspired  by  his  faith,  that  his  friends 
almost  viewed  him  as  a  glorified  spirit.  The  ap- 
proach of  twilight  at  length  admonished  him  that 
the  appointed  hour  had  arrived.  He  asked  for  the 
cup ;  and,  when  he  took  it  in  his  hand,  his  friends 
were  so  overcome  with  grief,  that  they  burst  into 
tears  and  loud  lamentations.  Socrates  alone  was 
calm.  He  then  drank  the  hemlock  slowly,  and 
consoled  his  friends,  as  he  walked  up  and  down  the 
apartment.  When  it  became  difficult  to  walk,  he 
lay  down  upon  the  couch,  and,  before  his  heart 
ceased  to  beat,  exclaimed,  **  My  friends,  we  owe  a 
cock  (the  emblem  of  life)  to  ^sculapius."  After 
he  had  said  these  words,  he  covered  himself  with 
his  cloak,  and  expired,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his 
age  (B.  C.  400).  Soon  after  his  death,  the  Athe- 
nians acknowledged  his  innocence,  and  regarded  the 
misfortunes  of  the  state  as  a  judgment  for  their  in- 
justice towards  him.  They  reversed  his  sentence, 
put  Melitus  to  death,  banished  his  other  accusers, 
and  caused  a  brazen  statue  to  be  erected  to  his 
memory  by  Lysippus.  The  person  of  Socrates  was 
not  prepossessing.  Plato  says  he  had  the  head  of  a 
Silenus ;  but  mental  grace  ennobled  him,  and  at- 
tracted   the    virtuous See    Wegger's    Socratet 

(Rostock,  181 1, 2d  edition),  and  Delbrtick's  Socrates 
(Cologne,  1816),  both  in  German ;  see,  also,  Mit- 
chell's introduction  to  his  translation  of  Aristoph- 
anes; Cumberland's  Observer,  and  Cousin's  Abv- 
veaux  Fragments  PhUosophiques, 

SODA;  formerly  called  the  numeral  alkali,  be- 
cause, under  the  name  oi  natron,  it  is  found  native 
in  the  mineral  kingdom.  It  is  usually  obtained 
from  the  incineration  of  marine  vegetables,  of  which 
different  spedds  afford  it  in  different  quantities  and 
states  of  purity.  The  various  kinds  of  fuel  afford 
the  impure  alkaline  product  known  in  commerce  by 
the  name  of  kelp  (q.  v.)  :  the  genera  salsola  and 
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aalieormia,  in  pftiiicalar,  furnish  the  pure  bariUa  (q. 
v.).  These  products  contain  much  foreign  raatter: 
the  soda  is  combined  vrith  the  carbonic  add,  and 
with  that  are  associated  muriate  and  sulphate  of 
soda,  a  small  portion  of  hydriodate  of  potash  or 
soda,  charcoal,  lime,  magnesia,  silica  and  alumina. 
The  origin  of  the  soda  in  these  cases  is  undoubtedly 
from  the  muriate  of  soda,  with  which  such  plants 
are  supplied  from  their  situation ;  since  it  has  been 
ascertained  concerning  some  of  them,  that,  when 
transplanted  to  inland  situations,  they  cease  to 
yield  soda,  and  only  afford  potash.  It  is  usually 
from  barilla,  that  soda  is  procured.  The  barilla,  in 
powder,  being  lixiviated  with  boiling  water,  the 
solution,  on  evaporation,  affords  crystals  of  carbo- 
nate of  soda.  To  remove  the  acid,  the  same  pro- 
cess is  employed  as  in  procuring  potash.  The  salt 
is  dissolved  in  twice  its  weight  of  water,  and  filtered 
through  slacked  lime.  The  lime  abstracts  its  car- 
bonic acid,  principally:  to  obtain  the  soda  perfectly 
.pure,  however,  it  must  be  submitted  to  the  action 
of  alcohol.  Soda  thus  obtained  is  in  the  state  of  a 
solid  white  mass.  .In  its  driest  state,  it  contains, 
like  potash,  a  portion  of  combined  water,  or  is  a 
hydrate,  consisting  of  soda  32,  and  of  water  9. 
Soda  b  possessed  of  all  the  alkaline  properties  in 
common  with  potash.  It  is  acrid,  and  caustic,  and 
abundantly  soluble  in  water.  It  changes  the  vege- 
table colours  to  green,  is  powerful  in  neutralizing 
the  adds,  and  in  rendering  saponaceous  the  animal 
and  vegetable  oils.  It  is  acted  on  by  sulphur  and 
phosphorus,  but  does  not  itself  act  so  powerfully 
on  the  metals,  or  the  earths,  as  potash.  It  com- 
bines with  the  latter,  however,  by  fusion,  and 
forms,  with  silica,  in  particular,  a  very  perfect  glass. 
The  basis  of  soda  is  a  peculiar  metal,  called  »odium, 
discovered  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  1807t  &  few  days  af- 
ter his  discovery  of  potassium.  It  may  be  procured 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  potassium,  by  elec- 
trical or  chemical  decomposition  of  the  pure  hydrate. 
It  requires,  however,  a  somewhat  higher  degree  of 
heat,  and  a  greater  voltaic  power,  to  decompose 
soda  than  potash.  Sodium  is  a  white  metal,  having 
a  colour  intermediate  between  those  of  silver  and 
lead.  At  the  common  temperature  of  the  air,  it  is 
solid,  and  I'ery  malleable,  and  so  soft  that  pieces  of 
it  may  be  welded  together  by  strong  pressure.  It 
retains  its  softness  and  malleability  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  32<*.  It  is  an  excellent  conductor  of  elec- 
tricity ;  spedfic  gravity  0*972.  It  melts  when 
heated  to  the  temperature  of  194*>,  and  requires  a 
much  higher  temperature  to  be  volatilized  than 
potassium.  Its  affoiity  for  oxygen  is  similar  to  that 
of  potassium.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  speedily 
absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  converted  into  soda. 
When  thrown  into  water,  that  liquid  is  rapidly  de- 
composed ;  its  hydrogen  escapes  in  the  state  of  gas, 
while  its  oxygen  converts  the  sodium  into  soda. 
When  projected  on  hot  water,  it  bums  with  a  yel- 
lowish flame,  whereas  that  of  potassium  is  reddish. 
Soda  is  composed  of  sodium  100  and  oxygen  33*3. 
Another  compound  of  sodium  and  oxygen  is  the 
peroxide  ofiodium.  It  is  formed  by  heating  sodium 
in  oxygen  gas.  It  is  of  a  deep  orange  colour,  very 
fusible,  and  a  non-conductor  of  electridty.  When 
acted  on  by  water,  it  gives  off  oxygen,  and  the  wa- 
ter  becomes  a  solution  of  soda.  Only  one  combi- 
nation of  sodium  and  chlorine  is  known.  This  is 
formed  when  sodium  is  introduced  into  chlorine  gas; 
the  sodium  takes  fire,  and  is  converted  into  a 
chloride  oftodium.  It  may  be  formed,  likewise,  by 
passing  a  current  of  chlorine  gas  over  soda,  previ- 


ously h^ted  to  redness.     The  soda  gives  out  it» 
oxygen  in  the  state  of  gas,  and  is  converted  bto  a 
chloride.  It  is  composed  of  chlorine  4 '5  and  sodium 
3.     It  is  the  important  substance  known  under  ti)e 
name  of  common  tali,  or  muriate  of  soda.    Vast  bed« 
of  it  exist  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  whence  it  i^ 
quarried  under  the  name  oirock  aalt;  and  sea- water 
contains  about  3*5  per  cent,  of  it,  from  which  it  i« 
easily  procured  by  evaporation.     In  the  latter  case 
it  is  less  pure  than  in  the  former,  requiring  some 
care  in  the  evaporation,  in  order  to  separate  it  froo 
the  salts  with  which  it  is  contaminated.     In  warm 
climates,  it  is  obtained  by  spontaneous  evaporation ; 
the  sea-water  is  admitted  into  shallow  trenches  by 
the  sea-side,  and  spread  over  an  extensive  sariace ; 
as  it  becomes  concentrated  by  evaporation,  the 
liquor  is  removed,  by  sluices,  from  one  trench  io 
another,  until  at  length  the  salt  crystallizes  spon- 
taneously, and  nearly  pure.    In  colder  dimates,  the 
sea- water  is  evaporated  in  large  boilers  by  the  ap- 
plication of  heat,  and  the  evaporation  is  carried  fo 
fiv,  that  the  salt  concretes  on  the  snrfiuse  of  the 
boiling  liquor  in  small  crystals.      As  obtained  by 
this  mode,  small  portions  of  muriate  of  magnesdt 
and  sulphate  of  magnesia  adhere  to  it,  which  some- 
what impair  its  antiseptic  properties,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  render  it  slightly  deliquescent.     Rock 
salt,  as  it  comes  from  the  mine,  sometimes  requires 
to  be  dissolved  and  evaporated,  in  order  io  free  it 
from  the  oxide  of  iron  and  clay  with  which  it  U 
often  blended.     On  account  of  these  imp}mtie9,  it 
presents,  occasionally,  a  variety  of  colours,  such  as 
yellow,  flesh-red,  and  blue.     lU  depontories  are 
transition  rocks  which  are  in  connexion  with  gypsum 
and  sandstone.     Mines  of  salt  are  found  in  Poland, 
England,  Russia,  Spain,  and  the  East  Indies.    The 
most  remarkable  deposits,  however,  are  those  of 
Poland  and  Hungary.    That  at  Wilitoka,  near  Cra- 
cow, in  Poland,  is  supposed  to  contain  salt  enough 
to  supply  the  whole  world  for  many  centuries,  al- 
though it  has  been  wrought  for  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred years.     It  has  been  explored  to  an  astomshini: 
depth ;  and  its  subterranean  regions  arc  excsvatcii 
into  houses,  chapels,  and  other  ornament^  form&. 
the  roof  being  supported  by  decorated  pillar*  of 
salt.    When  illuminated  by  lamps  and  torches,  they 
are  described  as  objects  of  great  splendour.     Thi* 
purity  of  rock  salt  may  be  seen  from  the  follonnnr 
analysis  by  doctor  Henry : — 

Chloride  of  MxUom,  983-35 

Sulphate  of  lime frtO 

Chloride  of  macneiiani,  'V 
calcium. 


Chloride  of  calcium, 
Undittolred  matter, 


10^ 


Common  salt,  when  artificially  prepared,  or  in  itt 
state  of  greatest  purity,  has  the  following  proper- 
ties : It  is  white ;  crystallises  in  cubes  (rarely  in 

octahedrons)  ;  has  a  spedfic  gravity  of  2*12  to  2*23. 
100  parts  of  water 

nt  57®  diwolved  36  of  sale 
at  140  -  »7  do. 
at  229|       *•        4038  do. 

When  heated,  it  decrepitates,  and  at  a  red  beat 
melts  into  a  liquid  without  undergoing  decomp»4- 
tion.  In  a  high  temperature  it  may  be  8ublime<I. 
It  contains  no  water  of  crystallisation. 

Sodium  combines  readily  with  sulphur  and  phov- 
phorus,  presenting  similar  phenomena  to  those  pre- 
sented by  potassium.  The  sH^hvretM  and  photpkx* 
rets  of  sodium  are  less  inflammable  than  those  ol 
potassium.  Potassium  and  sodium  combine  with 
great  fiicility,  and  form  peculiar  compounds,  which 
differ  in  their  properties  according  to  the  propof- 
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lions  of  the  constituents.  Ry  a  small  quantity  of 
sodium,  potassium  is  rendered  fluid  at  conunon  tem- 
peratures. A  little  potassium,  on  the  other  hand« 
destroys  the  ductility  of  sodium,  and  renders  it  very 
brittle. 

SaitM  of  Soda — In  general,  the  salts  of  soda  are 
much  more  soluble  in  water  than  those  of  potash. 
Many  of  the  salts  of  the  latter  alkali  contain  no 
water  of  crystallisation ;  but  most  of  the  salts  of 
soda  contain  a  great  deal.  One  of  the  easiest  me- 
thods of  ascertaining  whether  the  base  of  a  given 
»aU  be  soda,  is  to  determine  the  shape  of  the  cry- 
stals which  it  forms.  If  it  does  not  shoot  into  re^ 
gular  crystals,  separate  the  add  by  means  of  sul- 
phuric or  nitric  acid,  and  let  the  newformed  salt 
crystallize.  Sulphate  and  nitrate  of  soda  are  easily 
recognised  by  the  figure  of  their  crystals. — Sm^hate 
of  wda.  This  salt  was  discovered  by  a  German 
chemist,  named  Glauber,  and  for  that  reason  is 
commonly  known  under  the  name  of  Glauber  9  udt. 
It  may  be  procured  by  saturating  soda  with  sul- 
phuric add,  but  is  more  usually  obtained  by  decom- 
posing common  salt  with  sulphuric  add  in  order  to 
procure  muriatic  add.  It  crystallizes  with  great 
readiness  in  the  form  of  an  oblique  rhombic  prism ; 
specific  gravity,  2*2  to  2*3.  Its  taste  at  first  re- 
sembles that  of  common  salt,  but  soon  becomes  dis- 
agreeably bitter :  100  parts  of  water,  at  60^  Fahr., 
dissolve  48*6  parts  of  crystallized  salt.  When  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  it  loses  great  part  of  its  water,  and 
falls  into  a  white  powder,  but  is  not  otherwise  al- 
tered. In  this  alteration,  it  loses  about  56  per 
cent,  of  its  weight.  When  exposed  to  heat,  it  first 
undergoes  the  waterv  fusion,  then  its  water  is  evap- 
orate^ it  is  reduced  to  a  white  powder,  and  in  a 
red  heat  it  melts.  (For  the  solubility  of  Glauber's 
salt,  see  the  artide  Salt.)  As  a  purgative,  the  use 
of  this  salt  is  very  general ;  and  it  has  been  em- 
ployed to  furnish  soda.  It  has  been  employed  also 
in  the  art  of  glass-making :  equal  parts  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  sand,  and  dried  sulphate  of  soda,  produce  a 
clear,  solid,  pale-yellow  glass.  Buulphate  oftoda 
may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  sulphate  of  soda  in 
dilute  sulphuric  add,  and,  iiter  concentrating  it 
suffidently,  setting  it  aside.  The  crystals  are 
oblique,  four-sided  prisms,  resembling  pretty  nearly, 
in  dimensions,  those  of  the  sulphate.  They  do  not 
deliquesce  in  the  air.  Its  taste  is  very  add.  It 
may  be  exposed  to  a  red  heat  without  losung  its 
excess  of  add.  It  is  more  than  twice  as  soluble  as 
GUuber*8  salt. 

TiUnUe  of  woda  is  obtained  by  adding  dilute 
nitric  add  to  soda,  or  by  mixing  nitrate  of  lime 
and  sulphate  of  soda  together,  filtering  the  solution 
and  evaporating.  The  crystals  are  transparent, 
and  have  the  form  of  the  rhombic  prism.  Specific 
gravity,  2*0.  It  has  a  cool,  sharp  taste,  and  is 
more  bitter  than  nitre.  One  hundred  parts  of 
water,  at  32^  Fahr.,  dissolve  80  parts  of  this  salt, 
whereas  at  50**,  only  22*7  parts  are  dissolved.  As 
it  attracts  moi»ture  when  exposed  to  the  air,  it  does 
not  answer  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  It 
is  sometimes  u«ed  in  fire- works,  on  account  of  its 
rommunicating  a  fine  orange  colour  to  combustibles 
while  burning.  It  contains  no  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion, but  usually  about  three  per  cent,  of  water, 
mechanically  lodged  between  the  plates  of  the 
crystals.  Its  constituents  are,  nitric  add  6*75  and 
soda  4-0.  An  immense  deposit  of  it,  extending  for 
many  leaguas,  is  said  to  exist  in  the  desert  of  Ata- 
camo^  in  Feru.  Attempts  were  made,  some  years 
ago,  to  introduce  it  into  commerce;  but  they  did 


not  succeed.  It  might  lie  used  with  advantage  for 
the  manufacture  of  nitric  add,  and  probably,  also, 
in  that  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Carbonate  ofaoda.^This  salt  has  been  also  long 
known,  as  well  as  common  salt,  above  described. 
It  is  obtained  from  the  lixiviation  of  marine  plants, 
which  do  not  afford  it  in  purity,  but  associated 
with  other  salts:  to  separate  it  from  these,  the 
solution  requires  to  be  evaporated  at  a  low  heat, 
skimming  off  the  crystals  of  conunon  salt  as  they 
form  on  its  surface.  Of  late  years,  large  quantities 
of  carbonate  of  soda  have  been  manufiictured  from 
common  salt ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  it 
may  now  be  obtained  at  one  third  of  its  former 
cost;  and  it  is  taking  the  place  of  potash  in  those 
manufactories  that  require  an  alkali.  The  process 
followed  in  Great  Britain  is  to  convert  common 
salt  into  sulphate  of  soda  by  means  of  sulphuric 
add.  The  sulphate  of  soda  is  heated  with  sawdust, 
or  small  dross  of  pit-coal,  by  which  it  is  converted 
into  sulphuret  of  sodium.  Sometimes  the  sulphur 
is  got  rid  of  by  means  of  lime,  but  more  conunonly 
by  roasting  the  sulphuret,  so  that  air  from  a  coal 
fire  passes  through  it.  The  sulphur  is  gradually 
dissipated,  and  the  sodium  converted  into  carbonate 
of  soda.  The  matter  thus  treated  is  dissolved  in 
water,  and  subjected  to  two  successive  crystalliza- 
tions in  open  iron  coolers.  By  this  process  beauti- 
ful crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda  are  obtained. 
They  in  general  contain  about  one  half  per  cent, 
of  sulphate  of  soda.  The  crystals  are  large,  fre- 
quently eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and  are  rhombic 
prisms  with  dihedral  summits.  Its  taste  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  carbonate  of  potash,  but  less  caustic. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  1*62.  It  dissolves  in  rather 
less  than  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  so  that,  when 
dissolved  in  such  water,  it  crystallizes  as  the  solu- 
tion cools.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  very  soon 
effloresces,  and  falls  to  powder.  When  heated,  it 
undergoes  the  watery  fusion;  indeed,  the  soda  of 
coouneroe  sometimes  contains  so  much  water  of 
crystallization,  that,  when  once  melted,  it  remains 
permanently  liquid.  If  the  heat  be  continued,  the 
water  gradually  evaporates,  and  the  salt  becomes 
dry.  In  a  red  heat,  it  mdts  into  a  transparent 
liquid.  A  very  violent  heat  drives  off  a  part  of 
the  add.  It  melts  rather  more  easily  than  carbo- 
nate of  potash,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  preferred 
by  glass  manu£scturers.     Its  constituents  are, 


CtelMNiata  srkl 

Soda, 

Water, 


2-75 
400 
11-23 


The  trona,  found  in  the  province  of  Sukena,  near 
Fezzan,  in  Africa,  and  which  occure  in  hard, 
striated  masses,  of  such  firmness  that  the  walls  of 
Cassar,  a  fort  now  in  ruins,  are  said  to  have  been 
constructed  of  it,  differa  from  the  carbonat«  of 
soda  in  the  proportion  of  its  constituents.  It  is 
called  by  doctor  Thomson  a  setqmicarbonate  oftoda. 
It  consists  of 


Carbonic  ariil, 
Skida.     . 
Water, 


41S& 
400 

10-375 


It  may  be  formed  artificially  by  exposing  the  coro- 
mou  carbonate  of  soda  to  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic 
add  gas,  and  is  largely  manufactured  for  the  soda- 
water  maki^rs,  being  sold  in  the  condition  of  a  white 
powder.  Its  taste  is  alkaline,  but  much  milder 
than  the  common  carbonate:  spedfic  gravity,  1*9S. 
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SODA— SOLAMINE. 


Bicarbonate  of  soda This  salt  is  obtained  with 

ease  by  suspending  a  solution  of  common  carbonate 
of  soda  over  a  brewer's  fermenting  tun  during  the 
fermentation  of  beer.  It  crystallizes  in  oblique 
rectangular  prisms.  The  taste- is  feebly  alkaline. 
It  consists  of 


CulKinic  add, 
SodH,     . 
Water, 


5-5 

4- 

1185 

10-62B 


Phosphate  of  soda  is  prepared  by  saturating  phos- 
phoric acid  (obtained  from  burned  bones)  with  car- 
bonate of  soda,  and  setting  the  concentrated  solu- 
tion aside  to  crystallize.  The  crystals  are  oblique 
rhombic  prisms,  of  about  67°  50':  taste  saline  and 
strong.  It  effloresces  with  great  rapidity  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  becoming  white  and  opaque.  It 
is  readily  soluble  in  water.     It  consists  of 


Phofphoric  add. 
Soda,     . 
Water, 


4-5 
4- 
14(95 

33135 


As  the  taste  of  this  salt  is  simply  saline,  without 
any  thing  disagreeable,  it  is  much  used  as  a  purga- 
tive, chiefly  in  broth,  in  which  it  is  not  distin- 
guishable from  common  salt.  It  is  also  employed 
by  the  chemist  in  assays  of  minerals  with  the  blow- 
pipe. 

Borax,  or  hihorate  of  soda This  salt  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients,  and  to 
be  the  substance  denominated  chrysocoUa  by  Pliny. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  mentioned  by  Geber  as  early  as 
the  seventh  century,  under  the  name  of  borax.  It 
is  brought  from  the  East  Indies  in  an  impure  state, 
under  the  name  of  Hnkal,  enveloped  in  a  kind  of 
fatty  matter,  now  known  to  be  a  soap,  with  soda 
for  its  base.  When  purified,  it  takes  the  name  of 
borax.  When  pure,  it  presents  itself  in  hirge  hexa- 
gonal or  octagonal  crystals,  of  which  two  sides  are 
much  broader  than  the  others.  It  is  white  and 
transparent;  specific  gravity  1*74.  It  converts 
vegetable  blues  to  green.  Its  taste  is  sweetish  and 
allodine.  It  is  soluble  in  twenty  times  its  weight 
of  water,  at  the  temperature  of  60^,  and  six  times 
its  weight  of  boiling  water.  When  exposed  to  the 
air  it  eflloresces  slowly  and  slightly.  When 'heated, 
it  swells,  loses  about  four  tenths  of  its  weight, 
becomes  ropy,  and  then  assumes  the  form  of  a 
light,  porous,  and  very  friable  mass,  known  by  the 
name  of  calcined  borax:  in  a  strong  heat,  it  melts 
into  a  transparent  glass  still  soluble  in  water. 
Borax  consists  of 


Bondcadd, 

Soda, 

Water. 


liarge  quantities  of  borax  are  made  in  Great 
Britain  from  boracic  acid  imported  from  Tuscany. 
Borax  was  formerly  employed  in  medicine  as  a 
sedative,  and  is  still  used  to  form  a  gargle.  Its 
great  utility,  however,  consists  in  its  application  as 
a  flux  in  soldering,  and  in  the  fusion  of  siliceous 
stones  for  the  formation  of  pastes,  or  artificial 
gems,  and  for  the  glazing  of  pottery. 

80DALITE;  a  name  originally  given  by  doctor 
Thomson  to  a  mineral  discovered  in  West  Green- 
land, by  Sir  Charles  Gieseke.  It  is  crystallized  in 
regular  dodecahedrons,  and  also  occurs  massive; 


colour  green,  translucent;  hardness  about  that  of 
feldspar;  specific  gravity  2-37.  It  i^as  found  by 
doctor  Thomson  to  consist  of  silez  38*5,  alunune 
27'48,  lime  2*7,  oxide  of  iron  1%  soda  25*,  muriatic 
acid  3-,  volatile  matter  2.  Thb  mineral  has  siocp 
been  found  in  transparent  crystals,  and  crystalHne 
masses,  among  the  lava  of  Yesuyins.  With  the 
sodaUte,  mineralogists  now  associate  several  sub- 
stances formerly  believed  to  be  distinct,  but  whose 
principal  differences  are  confined  to  colour  and 
mechanical  composition:  these  minerals  are  the 
following: — Hauyne,  Lapis^aztdif  Sapkirin,  SpiMth 
Ian,  Nogin,  and  Ittnerite. 

SOEMMERING,  Samuel  Thomas  von,  M.D., 
bom  in  1755,  at  Thorn,  son  of  a  physician,  was  a 
distinguished  German  naturalist.  He  passed  the 
last  years  of  his  life  at  Frankfort  on  the  Mane, 
where  he  died,  March  2,  1830.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  his  writings — De  Ban  Eneepkah  et 
Originibus  Nervorum  Cranio  egredemtiwm  (Gottiirg- 
gen,  1778,  4to.);  De  Corporis  Hwmani  Fahrin 
(Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  1794,  4  vols.);  Tabula 
SceUti  Feminini,  with  descriptions  (Frankfort. 
1797,  et  seq.);  and  AbbUdunge*  des  mentcUichtn 
Auges  (Frankfort,  1801,  et  seq.),  Ac  Soemmering 
has  rendered  many  services  to  science. 

SOFEES,  Oft  SOPHIS;  the  professors  of 
Sufism.  (q.  V.) 

SOFFIT  A,  in  architecture ;  any  timber  ccih'ng, 
formed  of  cross  beams,  or  flying  cornices,  the  squan* 
compartments  or  pannels  of  which  are  enriched 
with  sculpture,  painting,  or  gOding. 
SOFISM.     See  Sufism, 
SOHO;    a  celebrated  roano&ctory  of  Messrs 
Boulton  and  Watt,  near  Birmingham,  established 
in  1764.     The  construction  of  steam  engines,  and 
other  hea\7  iron  machinery,  is  here  carried  to  great 
perfection.    A  coining  mill,  erected  in  1788,  works 
eight  machines,  and  is  capable  of  striking  between 
30,000  and  40,000  pieces  of  money  in  the  space  of 
an  hour.     The  impression  on  both  sides  is  received 
from  one  blow,  and  the  machine  itself  dbposes  each 
piece,  and  removes  it  after  it  has  received  tb^ 
stroke. 

SOILING,  in  agriculture;  the  practice  of  wp- 
porting  animals  of  various  kinds,  in  the  suouncr 
season,  with  green  food  of  different  sorts,  cut  d«il>, 
and  given  to  them  in  racks,  in  the  houses,  »taU«, 
or  yards,  instead  of  sending  them  to  the  fields. 

SOISSONS ;  a  dty  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Aisne  (Isle  de  France),  sixty  miles  north-ca5t 
of  Paris;  population,  7705.  It  is  an  episcopal  «ee, 
and  contains  a  cathedral,  a  royal  college,  twelre 
churches,  &c.  Soissons  was  the  residence  of  tk 
early  Frankish  kings,  and  before  the  revolution,  it 
was  the  capital  of  a  district,  adled  Soissomnais.  It 
was  anciently  called  Noviodunum,  and  afterwani* 
took  the  name  of  Suessiones,  and  Augusta  Suti- 
sionvm,  from  the  people. 

SOL  AMINE;  a  substance  which  M.  Peletier 
has  procured  from  the  solanum  mammosum  of  the 
Antilles.  It  is  also  found  in  the  berries  of  the  5- 
nigrum,  as  well  as  in  the  leaves  and  Bt«ms  of  the 
S.  dtdcimara.  To  obtain  it,  ammonia  is  poured 
into  the  filtered  juice  of  the  berries,  when  a  grayi**!^ 
matter  fiiUs  down,  which  is  to  be  collected  on  a 
filter,  washed,  and  treated  with  boiling  alcohol 
The  solamine  precipitates  from  this  by  evaporation. 
It  is  an  opaque,  white,  somewhat  pearly-lookinjc 
powder;  without  smell;  very  bitter;  fusible  below 
212  Fahrenheit;  decomposable  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture; insoluble  in  water,  ether,  oil  of  olives,  and 
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fsience  of  turpentine;  but  yery  loluble  in  alcohol. 
It  combines  with  the  adds,  forming  uncrystallizable 
^HltH.     It  is  eminently  emetic. 

SOLAR  (from  the  Latin  iol);  any  thing  belong- 
ing to  the  sun. 

SOLAR  DAT.     See  Solar  Time. 

SOLAR  MICROSCOPE.  See  MUrotcope : 
also  OpticM, 

SOLAR  PARALLAX.  See  Sim. 

SOLAR  SPOTS.  See  Sun, 

SOLAR  SYSTEM.  Modern  astronomy  (see 
the  article  Aatnmomy\  has  elevated  itself  to  the 
notion,  that  each  fixed  star  is  a  sun,  which  we  may 
suppose,  according  to  the  law  of  analogy,  accom- 
panied by  a  system  of  planets,  so  that  each  star 
may  be  Uie  centre  of  a  solar  system.  But  in  the 
narrower  and  most  common  sense  of  the  phrase, 
solar  tifiem  signifies  our  sun,  with  the  planets, 
moons,  and  comets  that  revolve  round  it.  The 
planets  are.  Mercury,  Venus,  Earth,  with  one 
moon;  Blars,  Vesta,  Juno,  Ceres,  Pallas,  Jupiter, 
with  four  moons;  Saturn,  with  seven;  and  lastly 
Uranus,  or  Herschel,  with  six  moons  already 
known,  and  probably  others  undiscovered.  AU 
these  planets,  accompanied  by  their  moons,  move, 
as  do  also  the  comets,  in  elliptical  orbits,  round  the 
sun.  which  is  situated  in  a  focus  common  to  all  of 
them,  and,  by  his  mighty  power  of  attfaction,  re- 
tains them  in  their  orbits.  (See  Central  Force*,) 
The  moons  also  describe  elliptic  orhits  around  the 
primary  planets,  with  which,  at  the  same  time, 
they  revolve  around  the  sun.  Moreover,  the 
planets  all  have  a  rotation  on  their  own  axes, 
which,  together  with  the  inclination  of  these  axes 
towards  the  plane  of  the  orbits,  and  their  contin- 
uance in  this  situation  (paralleUsm\  leads  to  the 
idea  that  all  these  planets  are  inhaoited  by  beings 
endowed  with  sensation,  for  whose  use  these  two 
arrangements  seem  to  have  been  established.  The 
discoveries  of  astronomy  (e.  g.  the  drcumstance, 
but  lately  made  known  by  Laplace,  that  the  moons 
of  Jupiter  are  never  all  eclipsed  at  the  same  time, 
no  that  the  nights  of  that  planet  are  never  entirely 
destitute  of  light)  teem  to  confirm  this  idea.  We 
ran  touch  upon  only  a  few  of  the  phenomena  of  our 
M>Iar  system.  One  of  these  is  the  admiimble  regu- 
larity in  the  distribution  of  the  planets  in  the  heavens. 
Before  the  discovery  of  the  four  new  planets — 
Ceres,  Vesta,  Juno,  and  Pallas — it  had  been  as- 
certained that  the  distance  of  the  then  known 
planets  from  the  sun  increase  according  to  the 
following  series:— 4;  4+3;  4+23;  4+16*3; 
4  4-  32-3 ;  4  +64-3.  In  this  series,  a  member  (4 +8*8) 
was  wanting  between  the  members  4+4*3  and 
4  -*- 16*3,  corresponding  to  Mars  and  Jupiter,  which 
circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  supposition  of  the 
i-xiatence  of  an  undiscovered  pLuiet  at  the  above 
mentioned  distance  from  the  sun — a  supposition 
which  has  been  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  the 
four  new  planets.  Another  remarkable  circum- 
stance, which  indicates  a  similarity  between  our 
c*arth  and  the  other  planets,  is  the  flattening  (q.v.) 
of  Jupiter  at  the  poles.  The  flattening  of  the 
v^rth  is  ascribed  to  the  original  softness  of  the 
mA«<  composing  it,  which  yielded  to  the  centrifugal 
furce  of  rotation.  As  Jupiter  is  subject  to  a  very 
qiiick  rotation,  the  flattening,  supposing  this  planet 
al«o  to  have  consisted  originally  of  a  soft  mass, 
would  naturally  be  very  rreat,  which  late  observa* 
tions  hate  proved  to  be  the  case.  (For  the  histori- 
ml  information  belonging  to  this  subject,  see  the 
article  Copemieiu  and  Kepler,}     The  following  ta> 

Vi. 


bular  view  presents  some  of  the  principal  points 
connected  with  our  solar  system : 

The  drramrerence  of  the  earth  is  29,000  mile*. 

**  torface  *•  196.000.000  square  miles. 

*•  cubic  contente        "  170,l&6^2,lG0cubicimleft. 
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See  Laplace's  Expo$ition  du  Systhne  dm  Monde 
(4th  ed.,  Paris,  1813);  Hassenfratz's  CourM  dePhy^ 
Mtque  Cileite  ou  Lecone  sur  VExpotit.  du  SyU^me  du 
Monde  (Paris,  1803,  with  engravings).  A  very  full 
tabular  view  of  the  solar  system  is  contained  in 
Li tt row's  Popular  Astronomy  (in  German,  Vienna, 
1825, 2  vols.,  with  engravings). 

SOLAR  TIME.  The  earth  revolves,  at  the 
same  time,  on  its  own  axis,  and  round  the  sun. 
During  one  rotation  on  its  axis  it  advances  about 
I®  in  its  orbit,  and  must,  therefore,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  a  rotation,  turn  as  much  more  as  this  ad- 
vance, before  the  sun  can  come  again  to  a  given 
meridian.  The  time,  which,  in  this  way,  passes 
between  two  successive  culminations  of  the  sun,  is 
generally  called  a  tolar  day.  But  the  rapidity  of 
the  earth's  advance  in  its  orbit,  is  different  at  dif- 
ferent times :  at  one  period  it  passes  through  a 
larger  portion  of  its  orbit  in  a  given  time  than  at 
others,  so  that  the  solar  days  cannot  be  equal. 
Another  circumstance,  dependent  upon  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  axis  of  the  earth  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  is  also  to  be  taken  into  account.  Theap- 
parent  solar  time,  therefore,  is  distinguished  from 
mean  solar  time,  which  has  reference  to  an  imagined 
uniformity,  in  the  progress  of  the  earth  round  the 
sun,  and  supposes  the  axis  of  the  earth  to  be  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  Sun-dais 
show  the  apparent  solar  time ;  watches,  and  other 
time  pieces  in  common  use,  only  the  mean  solar 
time.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  called 
equation  of  time  (q.  v.)  The  following  table  shows 
what  time  watches  and  clocks  ought  to  indicate 
on  the  first  of  every  month,  when  the  sun-dial  indi- 
cates twelve  o'clodc : — 


On  the  let  of  Januarf, 

—  Fehnuury. 

—  MarrK 

—  June, 

—  July. 
~  Auipitt. 

~  September, 

—  October. 

—  Norember, 


12  o'clock,   S    44 


13    M 
12    4fi 


49     9 


Solar  time  is  to  be   distinguished  from  sidereal 
time.  (q.  v.) 

SOLDERS  consists  merely  of  simple  or  mixed 
metals,  by  which  alone  metallic  bodies  can  be 
firmly  united  with  each  other.  In  this  respect,  it 
is  a  general  rule,  that  the  solder  should  always  be 
easier  of  fusion  than  the  metal  intended  to  be  sol- 
dered by  it.  Next  to  this,  care  must  also  be  taken 
that  the  solder  be,  as  far  as  is  possible,  of  the  same 
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colour  with  the  metal  that  is  to  be  soldered.  For 
the  simple  solders,  each  of  the  metals  may  he  used, 
according  to  the  nature  of  that  which  is  to  be  sol- 
dered. For  fine  steel,  copper  and  brass  work,  gold 
and  silver  maybe  employed.  In  the  large  way, 
however,  iron  is  soldered  with  copper,  and  copper 
and  brass  with  tin.  The  most  usual  solders  are  the 
compound,  which  are  distinguished  into  two  prin- 
cipal classes,  viz.,  hard  and  soft  solders.  The  hard 
solders  are  ductile,  ivill  bear  hammering,  and  are 
commonly  prepared  of  the  same  metal  with  that 
which  is  to  be  soldered,  with  the  addition  of  some 
other,  by  which  a  greater  degree  of  fusibility  is  ob- 
tained, though  the  addition  is  not  always  required 
to  be  itself  easier  of  fusion.  Under  this  head  comes 
the  hard  solder  for  gold,  which  is  prepared  from  gold 
and  silver,  or  gold  and  copper,  or  gold,  silver,  and 
copper.  The  hard  solder  for  silver  is  prepared 
from  equal  parts  of  silver  and  brass,  but  made  easier 
of  fusion  by  the  admixture  of  one  sixteenth  of  zinc. 
The  hard  solder  for  brass  is  obtained  from  brass 
mixed  with  a  sixth,  or  an  eighth,  or  even  one  half  of 
zinc,  which  may  also  be  used  for  the  hard  solder  of 
copper.  It  is  sold  in  the  shops  in  a  granulated  form, 
under  the  name  of  spelter  solder.  The  soft  solders 
melt  easily  but  are  partly  brittle,  and  therefore  can- 
not be  hammered.  Of  this  kind  are  the  following  mix- 
tures : — tin  and  lead  in  equal  parts ;  of  still  easier 
fusion  is  that  consisting  of  bismuth,  tin  and  lead  in 
equal  parts  ;  one  or  two  parts  of  bismuth,  of  tin  and 
lead  each  one  part.  In  the  operation  of  soldering, 
the  surfaces  of  the  metal  intended  to  be  joined 
must  be  made  very  clean,  and  applied  to  each  other. 
It  is  usual  to  secure  them  by  a  ligature  of  iron 
wire,  or  other  similar  contrivance.  The  solder  is 
hiid  upon  the  joint,  together  with  sal-ammoniac  and 
borax,  or  common  glass,  according  to  the  degrees  of 
heat  intended.  These  additions  defend  the  metal 
from  oxidation.  Glaziers  use  resin ;  and  pitch  is 
sometimes  employed.  Tin  foil,  applied  between 
the  joints  of  fine  brass  work,  first  moistened  with  a 
strong  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  makes  an  excellent 
juncture,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  too  much  heat. 
SOLDIER;*  originally  a  warrior  who  serves  for 
pay,  from  which  circumstance,  as  is  shown  in  the 
note,  the  word  is  derived.  In  other  languages, 
having  corresponding  words  derived  from  the  same 
root — for  instance,  in  German — so/</ier  is  frequently 
used  to  denote  more  especially  the  modern  warrior, 
contradistinguished  to  the  ancient,  as  well  as  to  the 
feudal  militia,  and  to  the  mercenaries  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  first  example  of  mercenaries  is  found 
about  700  B.  C,  in  Carthage,  if  we  except  the 
small  companies  of  guards  in  the  service  of  some 


«  Onfl  of  the  miiny  words  met  with  in  all  the  laaguaget  of 
Western  Rurope,  and  though  origlualiy  of  Teutonic  origin, 
yet,  in  its  present  form,  liorrowed  from  the  laiuruaires  of  the 
Latin  stock.  SokUer  (in  German.  Swedish  and  French,  toltlats 
in  Italian  toidato^  &e.}  comes  from  the  middle  Latin  term  m»/fV 
irtriuf,  one  who  receires  »oid  (c^erman  for  military  pay,  in 
whicJi  sense  It  Is  also  used  in  old  FngUsh  writers),  lliis  re- 
ceiving py  distinguished  the  Boklien  from  the  former  feudal 
militia ;  and  the  derman  word  sold  came  into  use  because  the 
Swiss  were  the  flivt  hired  foot-soldiers ;  but  the  term  for  v*ar~ 
rior,  derived  from  it«  first  rereived  an  Italian  form,  because  the 
Italians  lint  employed  lured  warriors.  Trom  them  it  spread 
to  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  'I  he  Oerman  word  told  ( Italian 
»oldo,  French  »i>td«^  Spanish  nuldo,  always  signifytng  the  pay 
of  troops)  has  been  derived  by  some  from  m//,  oecauae  salt  was 
given  to  soldier*  as  part  of  their  par ;  but  it  ought  rather  to  be 
oerived,  with  «t/</rM«M,  SD#per«,  and  the  German  tahUn.  from 
the  ancient  German  word  »tU*n  (frtmi  which  the  English  to 
••a,,  which  is  frequently  met  with  in  the  authors  of  Upper  Ger- 
many, and  corresponds  to  the  Swedish  th{fa.  It  means  to  mr, 
to  trangfer.  From  this  %erb  comes  the  ancient  Swedish  m4 
nignifTing  the  ftne  paid  for  murder.  5/j/,  in  Icelandic  to  this 
•lay,  denotes  a  pr^M»f.  <r/'.  reirar^  a  meaohig  which  udd,  the 
|i.iy  of  soldiers,  probably  had  originally. 


kings  and  ly rants.     Carthage,  with   a  moderate 
population,  and  much  commerce  and  industry,  first 
kept  an  army  of  mercenaries  on  foot.     Yet  cverv 
citizen  continued  to  be  obliged  to  serve,  in  case  of 
necessity.     These  mercenaries  disturbed  the  peace 
of  the  city  by  their  conspiracies,  and,  in  most  of 
the  struggles  for  national  independence,  proved  of 
little  use.     Carthage,  therefore,  though  defended 
by  numerous  fleets  and  armies,  was  overthrown  by 
a  power  of  but  moderate  strength,  but  relying  solely 
on  the  valour  of  its  own  citizens.     The  example  of 
Carthage  was   followed  by   Syracuse   and  other 
governments  of  Sicily  and  Lower  Italy,  and  with 
precisely  the  same  result.     In  Egypt  also,  under 
Psanunetichus  and  his  successors,  Greek  mercen- 
aries were  employed  (about  656  B.  C,  on  which 
account  the  old  caste  of  warriors  emigrated  to 
.Ethiopia;)  but  a  single  battle  with  Cambyset  suf- 
ficed to  overturn  the  throne  of  the  Pharaobf,  al- 
ready shaken  by  the  warlike  hordes  of  Kebucfaad- 
nezzar;  and  another  example  was  presented  of  the 
insufficiency  of  mercenaries;  yet  the  employment 
of  them  became  more  general.     In  Persia,  nulitarv 
service  was  confined  to  the  nobler  tribes;  only  oo 
some  extraordinary  occasions,  as  the  attempt  of 
Xerxes  against  Greece,  the  whole  nation  was  odled 
to  arms.     With  the  increase  of  luxury  among  the 
ruling  tribes,  the  standing  armies  of  Persia  came 
to  be  formed  chiefly  of  Barbarian  and  Greek  mer- 
cenaries; and  the  consequence  was  that  this  va-^t 
empire  fell  to  pieces  when  boldly  attacked  by  the 
Macedonians.     The  flower  of  the  army  of  Alex- 
ander also  consisted  of  standing  troops ;  but  they 
were  native  Macedonians,  who,  ele?ated  by  the 
genius  of  their  commander,  fought  for  their  national 
honour.     In  the  best  times  of  Greece,  her  only 
wars  had  been  of  a  national  character.    The  battle 
of  Marathon,  the  noblest  conflict  recorded  in  Greek 
history,  was  gained  by  10,000  Athenian  and  Pls- 
t»an  citizens.     But  when  Athens  and  Sparta  begin 
to  contend  for  the  supremacy  of  Greece ;  when  in- 
ternal wars  became  frequent,  and  degeneracy  in- 
creased,— then  mercenaries  were  employed.    The 
number  of  citizen-soldiers  diminished,  and  Greece 
lost  her  liberty  in  the  battle  of  Cheronea.    Frofo 
the  time  when  standing  armies  came  extensifely 
into  use,  a  melancholy  spectacle  is  presented.    Na- 
tions appear  to  await  their  fate  passively.    In  «U 
directions  countries  are  overrun  with  troops,  and 
violence  prevails.     Every  successful  army  estab- 
lishes  an  empire ;  every  general  becomes  a  monsrch. 
Thus  arose  the  thrones  of  the  New  Macedonian, 
the  Selucidian,  Ptolemsean,  and  other  dynsftie^ 
Even  in  Greece,  tyrants  (i.  e.  leadera  of  bands  of 
warriors)  were  seen  in  every  dty,  oppressing  the 
defenceless  or  peaceable  citizens,  until,  at  a  later 
period,  republics  again  rose  in  ^tolia  and  Achaii. 
But  the  military  empires  which  grew  out  of  the 
Macedonian   conquests,   had  no  firm  foundation. 
They  fell  in  quick  succession,  when  assailed  by  thr 
national  armies  of  Rome.     On  the  other  hand,  tbr 
small  ^tolian  and  Achean  leagues  were  conqaenJ 
with  greater  difficulty  than  the  vride-spreadiog  en- 
pire  of  Antiochus,  and  their  national  warriors  were 
overcome  rather  by  cunning  and  treachery  than  by  ' 
force.     In  Rome,  until  the  latest  times  of  the  re*  i 
public,  the  part  of  the  people  capable  of  besrin;  j 
arms  were  bound  by  law  to  serve,  when  called  Bp<>n  , 
by  the  magistrate.     No  pay  was  received  until  » 
late  period;  and,  when  it  was  at  length  introdurt-ii.  I 
on  account  of  the  protracted  wars,  none  served  u  - 
the  sake  of  it,  but  merely  received  it  as  a  mean»  ^^ 
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•support  durinfT  service.     Down   to  the  times  of 
Marius  and  Sylla,  there  were  no  mercenaries  in  the 
Homan  armies,  and  the  period  previous  to  their  in- 
troduction embraces  the  greatest  triumphs  of  the 
Roman  arms — the  conquest  of  Italy,  with  all  its 
difficulties  and  dangers,  the  gigantic  struggle  with 
Cfirthage,  and  the  humiliation  of  the  empires  which 
had  grown  out  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander.     But 
as  the  avidity  for  conquest  and  plunder  increased, 
and  the  people  and  the  government  became  more 
and  more  corrupt,  standing  armies  gradually  came 
into  use,  and  soldiers,  though  enlisted  from  the 
citizens,  had  no  longer  the  character  of  citizens. 
Marius,  contrary  to  the  ancient  laws,  introduced 
the  lowest  rabble,  which  had  been  till  then  entirely 
exempt  from  service,  into  the  legions,  and  thus 
rbanged  essentially  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  sol- 
diery.    For  now  the  military  service  became  a  pro- 
fession, to  which  persons  flocked,  who  were  desti- 
tute of  public  spirit  and  true  patriotism,  and  who 
became  rather  the  soldiers  of  the  general  than  of 
tbe  country.     Tet  important  victories  were  still 
j^ned  (as  those  of  Marius  over  the  Cimbri  and 
Teutones,  and  those  of  Sylla  over  Mithridates), 
and  the  armies  retained,  partially  at  least,  a  national 
character.     It  was  not  till  the  total  destruction  of 
liberty  that  an  entire  change  took  place  in  the  mili- 
tary system.     Before  that  time,  standing  troops  had 
been  kept  for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers,  and  the 
preservation  of  tranquillity  in  the  oppressed  provin- 
ces ;  but  in  Rome  and  Italy  the  army  was  obliged 
to  respect  the  majesty  of  the  people  and  the  author- 
ity of  the  magistrate.     Even  the  struggles,  often 
attended  with  bloodshed,  which  took  place  in  the 
condtia,  and  on  other  occasions^  had  been  chiefly 
confined  to  citizens.     The  soldiers  of  Sylla  were 
the  first  who  shed  the  blood  of  Roman  citizens 
Mrithout  shame  and  without  punishment.     These 
outrages  now  became   common,  and  the  people 
were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  arrogance  of  the 
generalu  and  the  legions,  and  sometimes  to  the  in- 
solence of  an  armed  rabble,  until  at  length,  after  a 
long  war&re  of  factions,  the  most  successful  and 
most  artful   general  concentrated  in  himself  the 
whole  military  power,  and  became  unlimited  ruler 
of  the  people  and  the  army.     From  this  time,  there 
were  no  longer,  either  in  Rome  or  the  provinces, 
5oldiers  of  a  national  character,  but  only  tools  of 
the  monarch.     The  more  despotic  the  govenmient 
became,  and  the  more  the  empire  was  assailed  by 
barbarians,  the  more  numerous  and  permanent  be- 
came the   standing  forces.      The    ancient   laws, 
obliging  all  citiasens  to  serve,  were  forgotten,  and  the 
characters  of  citizen  and  soldier  became  more  and 
more  distinct.      Mercenaries  were  now  in  request, 
who  were  willing  to  keep  the  citizens  In  subjection, 
for  high  pay  and  privileges  of  various  kinds.     At  a 
still  later  period,  when  the  degeneracy  of  the  peo- 
ple was  frightfully  increased,  barbarians  were  taken 
into  pay,  whose  interest  was  still  more  opposed  to 
that  of  the  Roman  citizens.      Only  in  great  emer- 
gencies, forced  levies  of  the  people  of  the  country 
were  resorted  to.     The  emperors  granted  privilege 
afler  privilege,  and  favour  after  Sivour,  to  these 
pillars  of  their  tyranny ;  and  the  nation  was  divided 
into  two  hostile  classes,  differing  in  interests,  rela- 
tions and  rights,  one  of  which  was  degraded  by  law, 
and  compelled  to  suffer  every  outrage  which  inso- 
lence and  cruelty  could  inflict';  the  other  was  above 
the  law,  and  perpetrated  with  impunity  every  crime. 
But  even  as  the  people  trembled  before  the  tyrants, 
the  tyrants  themselves  trembled  before  the  pretorian 


guards,  whom  they  v^Sfc^^^ged  to  caress  in  all 
possible  ways,  and  from  wKom  they  suffered  many 
insults.  The  just  emperors,  friends  to  the  citizens, 
as  Pertinax,  Alexander  Severus,  Balbinus,  Probus, 
Gratian,  &c.,  were  killed  by  the  soldiery,  who 
lamented  the  death  of  monsters  like  Caligula  and 
Commodus.  At  length,  the  divisions  of  these  very 
soldiers,  who  proclaimed  emperors  at  pleasure,  shook 
the  empire  to  its  foundation,  and  the  German  and 
Scythian  tribes  found  it  easy  to  conquer  Rome,  the 
mistress  of  the  world,  whose  sway  extended  over  a 
hundred  nations,  and  who  had  at  her  command  the 
resources  of  the  richest  countries,  and  of  the  most 
experienced  tactics,  and  whose  standing  army  was 
three  times  as  numerous  as  the  forces  with  which, 
in  former  times,  she  had  conquered  the  world.  Af- 
ter the  fall  of  Rome,  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  Grer- 
mans  spread  over  all  Western  Europe,  and  as  far 
as  Northern  Africa.  The  Germans  (GerfRaanen, 
WehrmaHuer,  armed  men,  or  men  at  arms),  were  a 
tribe  of  warriors ;  and  war  with  them  was  generally 
a  national  affair,  not  the  exclusive  concern  of  one 
class.  Hence,  when  the  people  had  concluded  on 
war,  every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  obliged 
to  march  into  the  field.  When  the  Germans  had 
conquered  the  Roman  provinces,  their  military  con- 
stitution remained  the  same,  though,  at  a  later 
period,  the  obligation  to  perform  military  service 
was  attached  to  a  certain  property.  Those  who 
possessed  less  than  the  required  amount  combined 
in  greater  or  less  numbers,  to  send  one  man  into 
the  field :  thus  the  richer  part  of  the  nation  formed 
the  army.  But  political  changes  produced  changes 
in  the  relations  of  the  soldiers.  The  conquering 
tribe  often  remained  in  a  conquered  province,  like 
an  army  encamped  in  an  enemy's  country,  separated, 
as  it  were,  from  the  natives,  who  were  excluded, 
partially  or  entirely,  from  political  rights.  A  few 
unfortunate  battles  were  always  sufficient  to  over- 
turn such  empires  as  those  of  the  Vandals,  the 
Ostrogoths,  &c.*  Only  when  the  conquered  and 
the  conquerors  became  mixed,  or  the  latter  were 
the  most  numerous,  could  permanent  empires  be 
formed,  such  as  that  of  the  Franks.  But,  by  de- 
grees, the  feudal  system  extinguished  allodial  in- 
dependence in  the  Prankish  and  other  empires. 
The  ancient  custom  of  the  Germans  to  fight  not 
only  in  the  wars  of  the  whole  nation,  but  also  in 
the  quarrels  of  particular  leaders,  gave  rise  to  this 
monstrous  system,  which  has  kept  Europe  so  long 
enchained,  and  has  occasioned  such  an  enormous 
expenditure  of  blood.  These  leaders  whose  nume- 
rous followers  had  enabled  them  to  render  particular 
services,  and  those  nobles  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  by  military  talent  or  valour,  and,  above 
all,  the  king,  or  chief  leader,  received  large  portions 
of  the  conquered  country,  which  they  again  assigned 
to  their  followers  as  fiefs.  The  latter  bound  them- 
selves, in  return,  to  continual  fidelity,  and  the  per- 
formance of  military  service.  The  increasing  law- 
lessness of  those  times  obliged  the  possessors  of 
small  allodial  estates  to  surrender  them  to  the  more 
powerful  lords,  and  receive  them  back  as  fiefs.  (See 
Feudal  System,)  Every  landed  estate  became  a 
fief;  and  this  had  a  powerful  effect  on  the  military 
system.  Wars  were  now  carried  on  solely  or  chiefly 
for  the  advantage  of  the  prince,  but  not  for  the 
common  benefit.  The  old  national  militia  gradually 
fell  into  disuse,  nay,  was  almost  forgotten.  The 
kings  and  princes  preferred  the  service  of  their 


*  The  Ttirkx  in  Algi(*rs  have,  till  lately,  presented  an  in- 
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vossaU,  as  no  resolve  of  the  nation  was  necessary 
to  call  them  to  anns.  The  vassals,  in  their  differ- 
ent degrees,  formed  a  sort  of  standing  army,  ready 
to  obey  every  call  of  the  superior  lord;  and  thus 
all  remains  of  popular  liberty  were  extinguished, 
and  a  feudal  nobility,  that  is,  nobility  of  a  military 
character,  dependent  on  the  monarch,  sprang  up. 
Ue  who  was  not  a  vassal  of  the  crown,  or  of  a 
powerful  lord,  became  lost  in  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  were  sunk  in  bondage.  At  a  later  period, 
the  spirit  of  feudalism  changed,  and  so  did  the  mili- 
tary service  connected  with  it ;  but  the  oppression 
of  the  people,  that  is,  of  the  mass  of  the  people, 
continued,  nay,  became  still  severer.  Vassals  be- 
came more  and  more  powerful ;  fiefs  became  here- 
ditary, and  the  richer  vassals  almost  independent  of 
their  feudal  lord.  They  obeyed  when  it  was  for 
their  interest,  or  when  they  were  compelled.  The 
only  security  for  the  existence  of  the  governments, 
whose  defence  consisted  in  the  feudal  militia,  was 
the  state  of  weakness  common  to  them  all.  Law- 
lessness and  brutal  tyranny  now  raged  in  each  state 
for  several  centuries,  until  the  power  of  the  feudal 
aristocracy  was  broken  by  a  union  of  the  monarchs 
desirous  of  extending  their  authority  with  the  third 
estate  (deriving  its  origin  from  the  growth  of  cities 
(q.  v.),  the  great  source  of  modem  civilization), 
which  was  desirous  to  protect  itself  against  the  in- 
supportable  arrogance  of  the  nobility.  Then  a 
militia,  consisting  of  citizens,  was  formed  in  the 
cities— warriors  who  fought  for  their  hearths  and 
their  commonwealth ;  and  the  kings  (Philip  Augus- 
tus of  France,  from  1180  to  1223,  was  the  first) 
established  armies  of  mercenaries,  to  protect  their 
thrones  against  their  vassals.  The  people,  groan- 
ing under  the  oppression  of  the  nobles  and  the 
priests,  considered  all  the  power  that  the  throne 
gained  as  an  advantage  to  themselves,  without 
suspecting  the  pernicious  consequences  which  were 
to  result  from  the  establishment  of  armies  composed 
of  mercenaries.  Though  feudal  service  continued, 
the  standing  troops  came  more  and  more  into  use ; 
and  even  cities,  republics  and  confederacies  (as  the 
Hansa,  q.  v.),  kept  armies  on  footaccordbg  to  their 
means.  An  increase  of  these  forces  seemed  neces- 
sary, on  account  of  the  increasing  power  of  the 
Turks.  Amurath  I.  (from  1360  to  1389)  founded 
the  standing  army  of  janizaries  (q.  v.),  so  peculiar 
in  their  organization,  and  through  them  obtained 
great  advantages  over  the  neighbouring  states,  which 
were  unable  to  oppose  to  him  an  equally  strong  and 
well-organized  force.  But  the  formation  of  stand- 
ing  armies  was  difficult.  If  they  were  to  continue 
without  limitation  of  the  term  of  service,  they  must 
be  composed  of  volunteers.  To  induce  these  to 
enlist,  pay  was  necessary,  and  the  troops  seemed  to 
be  rather  in  the  service  of  the  monarch  than  in  that 
of  the  nation,  while  the  revenues  of  the  former  did 
not  allow  them  to  keep  large  armies  on  foot.  In 
peace,  therefore,  only  a  small  number  of  soldiers 
was  maintained  for  the  preservation  of  internal 
tranquillity;  and,  in  time  of  war,  large  bodies  of 
troops,  under  commanders  called  amdottieri  in 
Italy,  were  taken  into  pay.  On  the  close  of  the 
war,  they  were  dismissed,  and  offered  their  services 
in  other  quarters.  This  system  led  to  great  abuses. 
The  eoiidottieriy  when  they  met,  frequently  spared 
each  other,  having  no  mutual  enmity,  and  commit- 
ted the  greatest  outrages  against  the  subjects  of 
the  prince  for  whom  they  nominally  fought.  Their 
bands  were  schools  of  licentiousnesH  and  cruelty. 
During  the  «ame  period,  the  princei.  found  out  a 


popular  mode  of  raising  taxes.      The  deputies  of 
the  people  were  assembled,  and,  by  all  kinds  of  in- 
fluence,  bribery,  grants  of  titles,  fitc,  were  induced 
to  assent  to  the  taxes  proposed  by  the  princes. 
The  nations  now  thought  they  had  gained  much  in 
the  important  right  of  self-taxation.      Supplies  for 
increasing  the  number  of  troops  were  willingly 
granted,  to    obtain  long-desired  privileges;    but, 
while  the  people  suffered  themselves  to  be  disarmed, 
and  furnished  the  means  of   supporting  standing 
armies,  all  the  barriers  were  overthrown  wfairb 
had  limited  the  arrogance  of  princes,  their  thirst 
for  conquest,  and  the  oppression  of  the  people.    In 
proportion  as  the  power  of   the  monarchs  wu 
augmented  by  the  increase  of  their  armies,  they  be- 
came able  to  add  continually  to  the  weight  of  the 
taxes.      The  kings  of  France,  who  had  been  the 
first  to  establish  a  standing  army,  also  preceded  the 
other  princes  in  increasing  the  same,  and  in  re- 
stricting the  power  of  the  great  vassals,  in  the 
grant  of  considerable  privileges  to  the  communities, 
and  the  subsequent  oppression  of  them,  in  the  in- 
crease of  taxes,  and  in  all  the  measures  of  domestic 
despotism  and  foreign  ambition.     Abotit  100  yean 
after  Phib'p  Augustus,  who  had  surrounded  his 
throne  with  mercenaries,  Philip  IV.,  or  the  Fair 
(from  1285  to  1314),  followed  closely  in  his  step?, 
so  that  the  French  throne  became  more  powerful 
than  any  other.     (See  Army^  Standing,)    At  I&st, 
the  unscrupulous  policy  of  Richeh'eu  completed  the 
French  system  of  foreign  aggrandizement ;  and  all 
restraints  on  the  increase  of  the  standing  army  were 
removed,  as  Europe  learned  in  the  pemidous  wars 
of  Louis  XIV.     As  soon  as  France  had  completely 
established  a  military  power  independent  of  the 
citizens,  other  states  did  the  same,  some  from  ne- 
cessity, some  dazzled  by  her  example,  some  merely 
for  the  gratification  of  the  monarch.    At  the  same 
time,  in  all  countries,  even  in  the  smallest,  the 
army  became  the  receptacle  of  the  idle  and  arrogim 
nobility,  who,  since  the  expiration  of  the  feudal 
times,  had  lost  their  original  occupation,  and  yrt 
were,  for  the  most  part,  too  indolent  and  proud  to 
follow  occupations  honourable  to  a  citizen.  Through 
a  variety  of  misconceptions,  the  gdvemments,  par- 
ticularly af^er  the  time  of  Fi-ederic  the  Great,  fame 
to  the  monstrous  conclusion  that  a  great  mititar; 
state  was  the  perfection  of  political  society.    The 
benefits  which  Europe  has  so  long  derived  from  the 
political  example  of  Great  Britain,  have  been  pe- 
culiarly great  since  that  period;  for,  notwithstao<i- 
ing  the  abuses  in   our  famed  administration,  the 
chief  objects  of  its  government  have  always  been 
of  a  civil  character,  while   on  the  rontinent  of 
Europe,  a  military  spirit  came  to  pervade  the  whole 
system.     The  greater  states  considered  their  armia 
as  the  main  pillar  of  their  strength  ;  the  soudl  one* 
imitated  them,  if  from  no  other  motive,  from  thit 
of  show  and  splendour.  The  sufferings  arising  from 
this  state  of  things  are  much  too  numerous  to  br 
mentioned  here :  it  affected  society  in  all  its  rami- 
fications: war  increased,  because  the  instruments^ 
for  war  had  increased  ;  neither  in  the  timet  of  the 
allodial  nor  of  the  feudal  system  did  such  general 
and  protracted  conflicts  desolate  Europe  aa  duirrc 
this  last  period  :  taxes  and  all  kinds  of  poUtiiai 
burdens  were  fearfully  augmented :  the  magnitude 
of  armies  and  the  system  of  militarv  subordination 
had  a  decidedly  bad  effect  on  the  citizens  at  larr^. 
corrupting  their  morals,  and  blunting  their  aensiU- 
lity  for  justice  and  right :  the  frauds  and  violence 
employed  to  recruit  the  armies  can  be  cofnf  v\^ 
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only  to  those  employed  in  carrying  on  the  negro 
slave-trade.  If  to  these  we  add  the  violation  of  all 
constitutionBl  and  legal  barriers,  in  the  conduct  of 
the  governments  towards  the  people,  we  shall  have 
enumerated  but  a  part  of  the  evil  consequences  of 
these  machines  of  tyranny.  The  invention  of  gun. 
powder,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  producing  a 
total  change  in  the  militiiry  art,  had  Accelerated  the 
arrival  of  this  state  of  things.  The  long  practice 
required  to  attain  skill  in  the  service  of  artillery, 
and  the  complicated  system  of  tactics  which  had 
come  into  use  since  the  introduction  of  fire-arms, 
seemed  to  make  standing  armies  indispensable. 
The  expensive  equipment  of  armies  demanded  high 
taxes,  and  the  armies  compelled  the  nations  to  bow 
to  the  yoke  of  the  Philips  and  Louises,  to  a  Lou- 
vois,  and  even  to  a  Pompadour.  The  monarch  dis- 
posed  of  the  property,  and  even  of  the  children,  of 
his  subjects.  Heavily  did  this  burden  press  upon 
the  continent  of  Europe  when  the  French  revolu- 
tion began.  In  the  wars  which  ensued,  we  all  know 
what  the  national  armies  of  France  achieved  against 
the  numberless  mercenaries  of  the  other  powers. 
The  conscription  being  introduced,  made  every 
citizen  liable  to  be  drawn  as  a  soldier.  The  estab- 
lishment  of  the  modem  militia  (of  which  we  have 
spoken  under  the  article  Militia)  is  one  of  the  most 
important  changes  in  the  history  of  national  liberty, 
as  no  means  so  effectually  oblige  a  monarchical 
government  to  jrield  to  public  opinion  as  an  army 
of  citizens.  A  brilliant  illustration  of  this  truth 
has  been  afforded,  of  late  years,  when  some  of  the 
most  powerful  governments  of  Europe,  evidently 
eager  to  make  war  against  liberal  principles,  have 
been,  hitherto  at  least,  prevented  by  the  well- 
known  disinclination  of  their  subjects.  The  idea 
of  maintaining  a  balance  of  power,  which  has  cost 
Europe  rivers  of  blood,  and  has  been  made  the  pre- 
text for  every  disturbuice  of  peace  and  of  the  poli- 
tical balance,  must  be  considered  as  mainly  a  con- 
sequence  of  the  numerous  standing  armies ;  and  if 
there  existed  no  armies  except  those  of  a  truly  na- 
tional character,  men  would  think  as  little  of  mak- 
ing war  upon  another  state  to  diminish  its  dispro- 
portioned  power,  as  of  compelling  an  equal  division 
of  property  among  individuals.  It  had  been  the 
policy  of  governments  to  render  armies  mere  ma- 
chines ;  but  they  found,  in  the  wars  growing  out 
of  the  French  revolution,  that  discipline  and  tactics 
are  by  no  means  the  only  things  which  ensure  vi(;- 
tory.  The  morale,  that  is,  spirit,  moral  feeling, 
entiiusiasm,  ftnaticism,  are  even  more  important 
than  the  physical  power  of  an  army  and  military 
skill  in  those  who  conduct  it.  History  affords 
numerous  instances  of  victories,  won  by  troops  ani- 
mated by  patriotism  or  religion,  over  much  better 
organized  and  better  commanded  armies  composed 
of  mercenaries. 

The  class  of  soldiers  is  interesting,  not  only  in  a 
historical  and  political,  but  also  in  a  legal  view. 
Soldiers  enjoy  certain  privileges  in  regard  to  the 
making  of  wUls  (see  Will),  and  the  acquisition  of 
property  during  war  (peculium  cagtrense);  for 
though  the  soldier  may  be  yet  under  paternal  power, 
he  has  the  right  of  a  paterfamilias  ;  i.  e.  he  may 
dispose  of  his  property  in  any  way  which  he  may 
choose.  In  some  countries,  he  is  not  allowed  to 
be  prejudiced  by  ignorance  of  law.  In  many  coun- 
tries, be  is  entitled  to  a  trial  on  criminal  charges 
before  a  particular  court;  in  England  and  United 
States,  however,  only  for  military  offences.  What 
E^oldiers  obtain  by  conquest  is  not  theirs,  but  belongs 


to  their  government,  excepting  a  part  of  the  mov- 
able property,  which  is  left  to  them.  Public  money 
or  military  stores  which  are  taken  must  be  given  up 
to  the  public  authorities.  The  laws  of  the  differ- 
ent armies,  as  to  military  offences,  are  too  various 
to  be  stated  here,  particularly  as  they  vary  much 
with  the  degree  of  civilization,  and  the  character  of 
the  troops. 

We  shall  now  speak  of  the  history  of  tactics. 
Whether  an  army  is  actuated  by  an  enthusiastic 
patriotism,  or  any  other  noble  feeling,  or  by  a  mere 
thirst  for  booty,  it  remains,  to  a  certain  degree,  a 
machine,  of  which  the  parts  must  move  in  obe- 
dience to  a  directing  intelligence  ;  and  in  proportion 
as  this  understanding  exerts  a  more  complete  sway 
over  the  great  machine,  composed  of  so  many  in- 
dividuals,  all  differing  morally  and  physically,  the 
organization  of  the  army  approaches  perfection. 
What  we  have  said  of  the  great  importance  of  the 
moral  character  of  an  army,  will  show  that  we  do 
not  consider  modern  wars  as  merely  the  operation 
of  two  machines  set  against  each  other,  and  as  de- 
cided simply  by  the  skill  of  the  commanders — a 
common  mistake  among  persons  i^^orant  of  the  na- 
ture of  warfare.  In  the  history  of  European  armies 
and  tactics  we  may  distinguish  five  periods :  viz.  of 
the  Roman  legions,  of  the  Teutonic  feudal  armies, 
of  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  of  the  school  of 
generals  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  of  the 
school  of  the  French  revolution. 

I.  The  Romans  were  but  very  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  modem  system  of  deciding  the 
fate  of  battles  by  preparatory  movements,  in  which 
the  hostile  forces  are  sometimes  occupied  for  months 
before  meeting.  They  used  neither  magazines  nor 
arsenals,  nor  artfully  concealed  their  plans  of  ope- 
ration. Cssar,  while  in  Gaul,  made  marches  of 
thirty-seven  miles  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  the 
battles,  the  struggle  of  the  line  decided  the  victory. 
Till  the  time  of  Scipio  Africanus,  who  first  used 
foreign  mercenaries  as  auxiliary  cavalry  (Numidians, 
Spaniards,  &c.),  the  Roman  armies  consisted  of 
Roman  citizens  or  allies.  On  the  Campm  Martius 
the  legions  were  formed  of  men  both  married  and  ^ 
unmarried,  from  seventeen  to  forty-six  and  fifty 
years  of  age :  no  one  was  exempted  except  those 
who  had  made  twenty  campaigns.  Before  every 
war,  as  no  standing  army  existed,  the  new  legions 
were  arranged  according  to  their  physical  and  moral 
qualities  by  the  military  tribunes.  The  younger 
and  poorer  were  taken  for  velites,  a  kind  of  light 
troops  (the  archers  and  slingers  were  foreigners). 
Then  the  hastati  were  selected :  these  corresponded 
to  the  companies  in  the  centre  of  our  regiments  of 
the  line.  Then  followed  the  principee ;  then  the 
triarii;  and  last  the  equitet.  The  strength  and 
composition  of  the  various  species  of  troops  in  the 
legions  varied.  Each  legion  constituted  a  small 
army  of  from  4000  to  6000  men,  including  all  kinds 
of  troops,  workmen,  utensils  and  ammunition.  The 
cavalry  constituted  but  the  twentieth  part  of  the 
legion,  comprising  only  two  or  three  hundred  horse- 
men, who  also  fought  on  foot.  The  strength  of 
armies  consisted  of  infantry.  A  consular  army 
never  included  more  than  18,600  men,  of  which 
number  1800  were  cavalry.  In  times  of  danger, 
several  armies  were  united.  The  Roman  forces  at 
Cannae  included  four  such  bodies  as  above  described, 
since  it  amounted  to  about  80,000  men.  A  cohort 
was  a  company  of  from  400  to  600  men.  The 
arms,  defensive  and  offensive,  differed  according  to 
the  kinds  of  the  soldiers.  A  Roman  warrior  on  the 
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march  carried  in  arms, 
camp  uteusils,  pali- 
sades, proyisions  for 
nineteen  to  twenty 
days,  &c.,  a  burthen  of 
at  least  ninety  pounds ; 
hence  double  what  the 
soldier  now  carries. 
Vegetius  compares  an 
army  carrying  1000 
palisades  to  a  moving 
fortress.  The  physical 
strength  of  the  soldier 
was  exercised  inces- 
santly. The  recruits 
were  trained  in  Rome 
by  carrying  and  march- 
ing in  the  burning  sun. 
In  the  camp  the  sol- 
diers worked  on  roads 
and  bridges,  aqueducts,  &c.,  whereby  the  legions 
were  mule  to  diffuse  Roman  civilization.  The 
Roman  soldier  was  the  best  builder  of  walls  ever 
known.  The  battle  was  begun  by  the.  velUea, 
When  they  had  retreated  to  the  wings  of  each  le- 
gion, or  into  the  intervals,  the  hattati  threw  their 
spears  when  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  distant 
from  the  enemy,  and  then  rushed  on,  sword  in  hand. 
If  they  were  repulsed,  the  principet  advanced,  and 
the  former  again  arranged  themselves  in  order.  If 
the  principeM  wavered,  then  the  compact  mass  of 
triarii  pressed  forward — having  till  then  rested  on 
one  knee,  protected  by  their  shields.  If  the  enemy 
now  gave  way,  the  velites  and  cavalry  assailed  him, 
and  made  the  rout  complete.  This  threefold  line 
of  battle  and  threefold  conflict  gave  the  Roman 
legions  an  advantage  over  the  Macedonian  phalanx, 
(q.  Y.)  The  Roman  soldier  always  remained  in  the 
camp,  even  in  peace  (antra  stativa)  ;  he  was  always 
occupied,  and  subject  to  very  strict  discipline. 
This  kept  him  strong ;  and  there  were  fewer  sick 
men  to  encumber  the  march  than  at  present.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  republic,  the  armies  were  much 
increased  in  number  by  foreigners  and  slaves ;  but 
their  moral  power  decreased.  Augustus  was  at  the 
head  of  forty-nine  legions  and  19,000  horse;  to 
which  must  be  added  10,000  pretorians  and  the 
provincial  troops.  With  the  discipline,  the  art  of 
war  declined. 

n.  In  the  time  of  Honorius  and  Valentinian,  the 
legions  could  no  longer  resist  the  irregular  attacks 
of  the  Huns,  Goths,  Vandals,  Burgundians  and 
Franks,  whose  power  consisted  wholly  in  their 
numbers,  physical  strength  and  impetuous  courage. 
Charlemagne  gave  to  his  armies  an  organisation 
which  made  them  superior  to  their  brave  but  undis- 
ciplined enemies ;  but  the  chronicles  do  not  afford 
us  any  particulars  on  this  point.  In  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries,  the  armies  consisted  of  feudal 
militia,  viz.  vassals,  who  served  under  the  banner 
of  their  feudal  lords  for  thi^e  months  or  ninety 
days.  For  this  period,  every  one  provided  himself 
with  necessaries,  and,  on  its  expiration,  went  home, 
whether  the  war  was  at  an  end  or  not.  The  men 
nt  arms  (horsemen  in  armour)  were  the  strength  of 
the  French  army;  the  rest  consisted  of  infiintry, 
badly  armed  and  exercised,  mostly  bondsmen. 
When  the  arts  revived  in  Italy,  the  art  of  war  also 
attracted  its  share  of  attention,  and  was  improved ; 
but  the  wars  were  carried  on  by  mercenaries,  com- 
manded  by  the  condoUieriy  already  mentioned. 
These  troops,  eager  only  for  pay  and  booty,  had 


no  desire  for  each  other's  destruction;  a^  thif 
circumstance  gave  rise  to  stratagems  and  artificiil 
movements,  and  thus,  singularly  enough,  led  to  tbt- 
invention  of  modem  tactics.     Choice  of  position, 
marches,  and  counter-marches,  artificial  attacks  of 
fortresses,  surprises,  and  avoidance   of  disadviD- 
tageous  engagements,  distinguish  the  wars  of  the 
famous  du  Gflesclin,  under  Charles  V.,  king  of 
France   (1364—60).     The  bands   of  mercenaries 
whom  he  commanded,  amounting  to  S0,000  men, 
were  real  scourges  of  the  country  when  not  occu- 
pied in  war.     After  this  came  the  struggles  of  the 
Swiss  for  their  liberty.     Their  strength  was  in 
infantry.     In  order  to  withstand  the  men  at  »rm», 
they  gave  to  their  infantry  the  helmet  and  cuiravs, 
halberd  and  sword.     The  victories  of  these  pike- 
men  attracted  the  attention  of  all  military  nations. 
Louis  XI.  of  France  took  6000  of  them  bto  his 
service;  and  in«the  Italian  wars  of  Charles  VIII., 
the  Swiss  infimtry,  20,000  men  strong,  were  the 
terror  of  the  enemy,  but  were  ready  to  desert  the 
standard  of  their  employer  whenever  their  pay  am 
delayed.     At  an  earlier  period,  similar  troops  of 
pike-men  had  been  in  use  in  Germany,  Spain,  and 
France.     Charles  VIL  of  France,  in  particular,  hsd 
instituted   fifteen   **compagnies  ifordoimance*'  (in 
1444),    the    first    standing    army,   and    **  franc* 
archers"   (in    1449;),    16,000  infisotry,  and  9(XI0 
horse.     Louis  XL  increased  the  army  io  29,000 
infimtry  and    19,000  cavalry.     This  subsequently 
rendered  a  new  arrangement  necessary.    Enncis  I. 
divided  the  infantry  into  seven  legions,  each  of 
6000  men;  but  regiments  of  from  2000  to  9000 
men  soon  took  their  place.    These,  at  a  later 
period,  were  again  divided  into  battsUons  of  from 
600  to  700  men,  for  the  sake  of  manoeuviing  with 
greater  ease.  The  sharp-shooters  were  light  troop». 
and  fought  like  the  vetites  of  the  Romans;  behind 
them  the   close  lines  of  pike-men    advanced  \o 
battle. 

III.  Since  the  sixteenth  century,  the  use  of  firi- 
arms  (rifles,  muskets,  and  cannons)  has  made  a  new 
epoch  in  tactics.  The  famous  Spanish  general  Pen 
cara  was  victorious  at  Pavia,  in  1525,  over  the 
French  cavalry  by  means  of  fire-arms.  But  it  vis 
long  before  the  use  of  the  heavy  ordinance  wu 
skilfully  combined  with  that  of  the  lance.  This 
was  first  attempted  by  Puysegur,  in  the  heginnini; 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  superiority  of 
artillery  over  every  other  species  of  arms  was  now 
decided;  yet  the  use  of  lances  and  pikes  continued 
to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  At  this 
time,  light  cavalry  substituted  the  carbine  for  the 
lance;  but  the  defensive  arms— helmet,  cuirass 
fcc — were  laid  aside  too  soon.  After  the  match- 
locks were  changed  for  flint-locks,  the  musketrr 
was  placed  in  the  first  line,  and  the  depth  of  the 
order  of  battle  gradually  diminished.  ALrmies  bad, 
till  then,  been  drawn  up  in  lines  six  or  eight  men 
deep. 

IV.  This  diminution  took  place  chiefly  after  the 
introduction  of  the  bayonet,  invented,  in  1670,  at 
Bayonne.  Moreover,  the  difference  between  heavv 
and  light  infantry  now  ceased  entirely,  as  all  were 
armed  in  the  same  way,  much  to  the  detriment  of 
the  means  of  attack.  The  armies  were  burdened 
with  a  heavy  park  of  artillery  and  much  baggaire. 
which  greatly  impeded  their  movements,  and  th.* 
disadvantage  of  the  deep  order  of  battle  was  not 
yet  fully  appreciated.  But,  even  at  this  period, 
the  infimtry  were  placed  in  the  centre,  and  the 
cavalry  on  the  wings  and  in  the  reserve.     (Blarsia 
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aiid  Tallard,  who  were  beaten  at  Blenheim  (q.  v.) 
had  placed  the  cavalry  in  the  centre.)  In  the  tioitf 
of  Louis  XIV.  all  the  species  of  nre-arms  were 
improved;  tactics  made  great  progress,  and  the  art 
of  fortification  and  besieging  was  carried  to  great 
perfection  by  Vauban.  Frederic  II.  of  Prussia 
introduced  greater  simplicity,  order,  and  ease  into 
the  manoeuvres  of  the  infantry.  The  firing  was 
performed  more  quickly,  and  on  the  field  of  battle 
every  evolution  Mras  executed  with  greater  pre- 
cision. Among  the  greatest  generals  of  that  period 
Mras  marshal  Saxe,  who  knew  better  than  any  com- 
mander  of  his  time  how  to  adapt  the  art  of  war  to 
the  spirit  of  the  French  soldier.  Aft«r  the  seven 
years*  war,  the  Prussian  army  was  considered  the 
best  in  Europe.  Soldiers  of  all  countries  flocked 
to  the  reviews  of  Frederic,  at  Potsdam,  to  study  in 
his  school.  But,  skilful  only  in  theory,  and  poor 
in  experience,  they  did  not  perceive  that  the 
national  character  of  the  soldier  properly  belongs 
to  the  province  of  military  calculation.  The  soldier 
was  treated  as  a  mere  machine,  and  the  perfection 
of  tactics  was  supposed  to  consist  in  making  him 
one,  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  the  military  service 
beesme  loaded  with  trifling  details.  The  French 
Koldier,  less  fitted  for  such  discipline  than  the 
native  of  any  other  country,  became  disgusted,  and 
negligent  of  essential  points  of  military  duty.  Only 
the  French  artillery  retained  its  old  reputation, 
because,  instead  of  imitating,  it  was,  itself,  a 
model.  The  manufacture  of  arms  reached  the 
highest  perfection  under  Louis  XIV.  But  French 
discipline,  whose  basis  is  honour,  received  the 
severest  shock  from  the  minister  of  war,  count  St 
Germain,  when  he  attempted  to  introduce  the 
German  mode  of  punishment,  with  the  cane  and 
the  flat  of  the  sword.  Many  unnecessary  details 
were  introduced  into  tactics.  The  mode  of  enlist- 
ment, too,  was  highly  prejudicial.  Vagabonds, 
criminals  who  wished  to  escape  the  laws,  entered 
the  service;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  recruiting 
ofiicers  practised  the  basest  frauds  and  violence  to 
raise  men. 

V.  An  entire  change  was  introduced  by  the 
French  reyolution ;  first  in  France.  Love  of  coun- 
try, liberty,  glory,  national  hatred,  and  the  hope  of 
plunder,  every  thing  conspired  to  fill  the  French 
soldier  with  the  highest  enthusiasm.*  In  the  com- 
mencement of  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution, 
the  forces  'of  France  were  unsuccessful.  The 
officers,  who  were  all  nobles,  had  emigrated  in 
large  numbers.  Their  place  was  supplied,  in  part, 
by  inexperienced  men;  the  old  troops  of  the  line 
had  lost  their  discipline;  all  subordination  was  dis- 
solved; France  was  without  defenders.  The  people 
then  felt  the  necessity  of  taking  their  own  defence 
into  their  own  hands;  and,  on  the  first  requisition, 
of  the  unmarried  men  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five, 
a  million  men  entered  the  lines.  Their  school  was 
the  field  of  battle;  their  discipline  enthusiasm; 
their  tactics  impetuosity.  With  fixed  bayonets, 
singing  sons  of  victory,  they  assaulted  the  batteries 
of  the  enemy.     Against  such  courage  the  fire  of 


*  Dminir  the  defe  of  Bfabon,  wine  wm  die^ ;  the  Frearh 
aoldien  intoxicated  tbemaelves;  the  service  suffered,  and 
•**Tere  punishments  were  of  little  avail.  At  last  the  dulce  of 
Rirhelien  gave. orders,  that  whoever  should  be  found  intoxi- 
cated, ahoiud  never  have  the  honour  of  sharing  ^  the  assault. 
No  soldier  was  seen  intoxicated  again  in  the  camp.  A  regi- 
ment of  drhffoona  had  suffered  very  severely  in  the  battie  of 
Mareoffo,  and  Bonaparte,  at  the  review  after  the  battle,  pro- 
mised tiiem  good  quarters.  **  No.**  cried  the  brave  dragitons, 
**1et  US  have  ihe  honour  of  the  first  attack  to-roon*ow." 
\t  ith  such  soldiera  good  generals  could  do  wonders. 


cannon  was  of  little  avail.  When  the  first  enthu- 
siasm had  in  some  measure  subsided,  the  aid  of  the 
guillotine t  was  resorted  to;  but  the  national  pride 
and  enthusiasm  for  liberty  still  remained  the  great 
moving  power.  The  French  generals  again  em- 
ployed artillery ;  and  it  often  decided  the  victory. 
In  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  an  army  of  90,000  men 
had  but  forty  cannons ;  in  the  seven  years'  war,  an 
army  equally  large  had  190 — 200;  at  the  battles 
of  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Friedland,  Wagram,  Dresden, 
Leipsic,  about  1200  cannons  were  brought  into 
action.  The  mixture  of  the  old  troops  of  the  line 
with  the  citizen-soldiers  required  the  new  distribu- 
tion  of  troops  into  divisions,  brigades,  half-brigades 
(2400  men,  or  three  battaJions).  But  the  new 
system  of  managing  and  supporting  the  troops 
caused  too  much  writing.  In  the  train  of  the  army 
was  found  a  multitude  of  commissioners  and  agents, 
often  detrimental  both  to  the  conquered  country 
and  the  army.  Great  advantage  was  derived  from 
the  tirailleur  system  (see  THrailleurs),  which  origi- 
nated in  North  America  during  the  war  of  the 
American  reyolution,  and  was  perfected  by  the 
Frencb.  The  light  troops  were  increased  and 
organized  anew,  and  the  infantry  of  the  line  were 
taught  to  perform  the  service  of  the  light  infantry, 
so  that  the  French  tirailleurM  soon  became  much 
dreaded.  In  order  to  march  quickly,  and  to  execute 
movements  with  large  masses  easily,  the  use  of 
baggage-waggons  was  abolished,  and  pack-horses 
substituted.  Light  artillery,  which  had  been  intro- 
duced by  Frederic  II.,  was  carried  to  great  perfec- 
tion by  the  French.  In  the  battle  of  Dresden 
(August  26  and  27,  1813),  sixty  batteries  of 
mounted  artillery,  comprising,  perhaps,  240  pieces, 
in  the  course  of  three  hours,  silenced  the  cannon  of 
the  enemy.  A  fault  was  committed  in  arranging 
together  in  regiments  this  species  of  force,  which 
is  intended  to  act  sometimes  in  small  divisions, 
sometimes  in  large  masses.  Napoleon  at  length 
assigned  a  regiment  of  artillery  to  each  corps  of 
troops  of  the  line.  It  is  singular  that  a  truly  mili- 
tary character  was  not  given  to  the  camp  equipage 
till  1793.  This  important  improvement  was  soon 
generally  imitated,  most  perfectly  in  Russia.  On 
account  of  the  size  of  the  armies,  it  was  necessary 
to  dispense  with  tents  and  barracks;  and  the 
system  of  bivouacking  was  introduced,  which,  at 
first,  gave  the  French  great  advantages,  but  soon 
weakened  their  troops  greatly,  by  the  diseases  which 
it  occasioned. 

SOLE  (iolea).  The  soles  are  distinguished 
from  the  flounders  by  having  the  mouth  turned  in 
an  opposite  direction  with  respect  to  the  eyes, 
seemingly  deformed,  with  teeth  only  on  one  side, 
and  the  front  of  the  head  almost  always  projecting. 
The  common  sole  of  Europe  usually  weighs  about 
four  pounds,  but  occasionally  six  or  eight.  The 
flesh  is  tender  and  delicious.  Several  other  species 
are  found  in  the  European  and  Mediterranean  seas. 

The  fishes  of  the  pleuronectes  family  are  remark- 
able, among  vertebral  animals,  for  the  want  of  sym- 
metry between  the  two  sides  of  the  body — a 
character  entirely  unique,  and  which  destroys 
many  a  beautiful  theory  conjured  up  by  the  ingeuu- 


t  When,  after  the  loss  of  the  lines  of  Weissenburg  •  Octobei- 
la.  179SX  a  want  of  generab  existed,  St  Just  and  Lebas.  the 
commisaionen  of  the  convention,  called  upon  every  soldier 
who  felt  the  talent  for  command,  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  annv,  but  threatened  Urn  witK  the  indk^natlon  of  the 
people,  if  he  should  allow  himself  to  be  deceived  by  his  vanity. 
Only  eleven  oflkers  accented  this  offer,  with  tbe  obligation  to 
ronouer  or  die :  among  tnem  were  Klebcr,  Pichegru,  Desaix. 
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ity  of  physiologists.  The  head  is  remarkably  dis- 
torted, both  the  eyes  being  placed  on  the  side 
which  is  turned  upwards  when  the  animal  is  in  the 
water.  The  other,  or  blind  side,  is  always  flat  and 
whitish.  Sometimes  individuals  are  found  with 
the  eyes  placed  in  a  reversed  position  from  the  rest 
of  the  species;  others  have  both  sides  coloured 
alike,  and  are  called  double.  This  happens  most 
commonly  to  the  brown  side,  but  sometimes  to  the 
*  white  also.  They  are  all  destitute  of  a  swimming 
bladder,  and  rarely  leave  the  bottom.  A  singular 
method  of  taking  flounders  from  the  shore  is  prac- 
tised at  Boston,  in  the  United  States,  with  great 
success.  Two  rods  are  selected ;  a  hook  is  attached 
to  the  extremity  of  one,  and  the  sole  of  a  shoe  at 
right  angles  to  that  of  the  other;  the  latter  is 
vibrated  in  the  water,  and  attracts  the  attention  of 
the  fish,  which,  as  they  rise  to  visit  it,  are  caught 
by  a  sudden  jerk  of  the  hook  held  in  the  other 
hand.  The  season  when  this  mode  is  practised  is 
when  the  ice  is  partially  melted. 

SOLEBAY,  OR  SOUTH  WOLD  BAY;  a  bay 
of  the  German  ocean,  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk,  noted 
as  the  scene  of  a  sanguinary  naval  engagement,  in 
1672,  between  the  combined  fleets  of  England  and 
France,  consisting  of  101  sail,  and  that  of  the  Dutch 
of  ninety-one  sail.  In  1666,  a  famous  sea  fight  also 
took  place  here  between  the  English  and  Dutch,  in 
which  the  Utter  lost  seventy  vessels. 

SOLECISM  (from  the  Latin  Molaeurnvs;  Greek 
r«x«f  •j#^«() ;  the  violation  of  the  rules  of  a  language 
in  speaking  or  writing,  so  called  from  the  town  of 
Soli,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Cilicia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  spoke  the  Greek  language 
very  badly.  The  Romans  included  even  awkward 
gestures  on  the  stage  under  this  name.  The 
ancients  distinguished  solecism  from  barbarism,  and 
designated  by  the  latter  the  faulty  use  of  single 
words;  by  the  former,  every  violation  of  syntax. 
(^QuinctiliaHj  lib.  i.  ch.  5.)  Modem  grammarians 
have  retained  the  words,  yet  not  with  precisely  the 
same  distinction;  nor  do  they  all  agree  in  the  dis- 
tinction which  they  make. 

SOLEURE  (in  German,  Solothum);  a  canton 
of  Switzeriand,  bounded  north  by  France  and  the 
canton  of  Basle,  east  by  Basle  and  Zurich,  south 
and  west  by  Berne;  square  miles,  275;  population, 
54,330  of  German  origin,  4310  Calvinists,  the  re- 
mainder Catholics.  The  Jura  mountains  occupy  a 
part  of  the  canton ;  the  rest  of  it  is  level  and  fertile. 
The  ground  is  partly  arable,  and  partly  adapted  to 
pasture ;  and  the  cattle  of  this  canton  are  considered 
the  best  in  Switzerland.  Soleure  was  received 
into  the  confederacy  in  1481.  The  capital,  of  the 
same  name  (4471  inhabitants),  stands  at  the  foot 
of  mount  Jura,  is  divided  by  the  Aar  into  two 
parts,  fortified  with  walls  and  bastions,  and,  though 
irregular  and  built  in  a  bad  taste,  has  several  good 
edifices.  It  contains  three  churches,  five  convents, 
an  hospital,  a  lyceum  with  ^ve  professors,  and  a 
town  library  of  8000  volumes.  The  environs  are 
pleasant  and  picturesque.  The  town  is  very  ancient, 
and  several  Roman  antiquities  are  found  here.  See 
Switzerland. 

80LFAING  signifien,  originally,  to  exercise 
the  voice  upon  the  syllables  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la 
(solmization),  adopted  by  Guido  of  Arezzo  to  de- 
signate the  notes.  To  these,  at  a  later  period,  the 
French  added  the  syllable  ti,  in  order  to  complete  the 
octave.  It  is  applied  also  to  the  singing  and  reading 
of  notes  without  text,  in  which  the  tones  only  are  i 
named.     Pieces  without  text,  intended  for  this  sort 


of  exercise,  are  called  solfeggi.  Sometimes  this 
word  is  applied  also  to  instrumental  music  (e.  g.  oii 
the  piano)  and  then  those  pieces  are  meant,  which 
are  merely  intended  to  exerdse  the  learner  in  read- 
ing  notes  and  hitting  intervals.  Solfaing,  according 
to  the  above-named  syllables,  had  reference  to  the 

system  of  twenty-two  diatonic  tones  (from  g  toT>, 
divided  into  seven  hexachords,  established  by  Gnido 
of  Arezzo.  If  the  music  went  beyond  the  sixth, 
the  syllables  were  changed,  in  order  to  bring  the 
mi,  fa,  which  designated  the  transition  from  the 
third  to  the  fourth  degree  of  the  hexachord,  to  iU 
proper  place  again,  for  which  certain  rules  were 
given.  With  the  extension  of  the  system  of  toaei 
by  the  enharmonic  and  chromatic  genera,  the  diffi- 
culty of  singing  after  these  syllables  increased,  on 
which  account  the  Germans  and  Dutch  gave  up 
this  way  of  designating  them.     See  Ut,  Re,  Mi. 

SOLFATARA;  a  height  near  Naples  (see  Aa- 
pies) ;  also  a  lake  near  Rome.  See  Cmipa^M  di 
Roma. 

SOLFEGGL     See  Solfaing. 

SOLICITOR,  SOLICITOR  GENERAL.  See 
the  articles  Advocates,  and  Advocate  of  the  Cnnen. 

SOLID,  in  philosophy;  a  body  whose  parts  are 
so  connected  together  as  not  to  give  way  or  slip 
from  each  other  upon  the  smallest  impression;  in 
which  sense  solid  stands  opposed  to  Jhdd.  Geome- 
tricians define  a  solid  to  be  the  third  spedes  of 
magnitude,  or  that  which  has  three  dimensioos,  viz. 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness  or  depth.  A  toh'd 
may  be  conceived  to  be  formed  by  the  revolution, 
or  direct  motion,  of  a  superficies  of  any  figure  what- 
ever, and  is  always  terminated  or  contabed  under 
one  or  more  planes  or  surfaces,  as  a  sur&ee  is  under 
one  or  more  lines. 

SOLID  ANGLE  is  that  formed  by  three  or  more 
plane  angles  meeting  in  a  point;  like  an  angle  of  a 
die,  or  the  point  of  a  diamond  well  cut.  Or,  more 
generally,  it  may  be  defined  the  inclination  of 
several  plane  sur&ces,  or  one  or  more  curved  sur- 
faces. 

SOLIDS.     See  Animal  Matter. 

SOLILOQUY,  OR  MONOLOGL^,  in  the  dra- 
ma, or  a  work  of  dramatic  character ;  the  expres- 
sion of  the  thoughts  or  feelings,  in  language  not 
addressed  to  a  second  person;  it  is  therefore  op- 
posed to  the  dialogue.  Dramatic  writers  have  re- 
course to  soliloquy  for  the  purpose  oi*  exhibttinf^ 
more  distinctly  the  real  character  of  the  persons  of 
the  action,  their  secret  motives,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  affected  by  important  events,  and 
thus  show  the  hidden  springs  of  the  action.  It  has 
been  objected  that  soliloquy  is  unnaturml,  and  that, 
in  real  life,  persons  alone  never  express  their 
feelings  aloud,  except  under  a  strong  excitement 
and  in  a  few  words.  Even  if  this  criticism  is  ju«t, 
the  monologue  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  the 
drama ;  but  good  taste  requires  that  it  should  be  used 
sparingly,  and  only  when  the  same  object  cannot  be 
effected  by  means  of  the  dialogue. 

SOLIMAN  IL     See  Solyman  II. 

80LINGEN;  a  town  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Juliers-Cleves-Berg,  noted  for  its  iiianu&cture« 
of  iron  and  steel  ware,  and  silk  stuffs.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  town  and  parish  exceeds  9000;  twentv 
miles  north-east  of  Cologne. 

80LIS,  Antonio  de;  a  Spanish  poet  and  his- 
torian, bom  at  Placenza,  in  Old  Castile,  in  1610. 
His  inclination  for  dramatic  poetry  procured  him 
the  acquaintance  of  Calderon,  for  some  of  whoM 
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pierei  he  wrote  tbe  preludes  (has).  He  is  princi- 
pally known  at  present  as  a  historical  writer.  Hav- 
ing been  appointed  historiographer  of  the  Indies,  he 
drew  ap  a  work  entitled  Historia  de  la  Conquista 
de  Mejico,  which  passed  through  many  editions, 
and  oi  which  an  English  translation  was  published 
in  \7*M  (folio).  He  took  orders  in  the  church  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  died  at  an  advanced 
age,  in  1686.  An  edition  of  the  History  of  the 
Conquest  of  Mexico,  in  the  original  Spanish,  was 
printed  in  London  in  1809  (3  vols.  8vo.) 

SOLITAIRE  (French,  solitary)  is  used  also  as  a 
substantive.  One  of  the  meanings  is  a  diamond  set 
■lone,  without  other  stones  round  it. 
SOLMIZATION.  See  Solfaing. 
SOLMS;  a  German  family  of  counts  and  princes, 
in  Wetteravia,  sprung  from  the  stock  of  Conrad  the 
Salian.  Since  1432,  it  has  consisted  of  two  lines, 
Solms-Braunfels  and  Solms-Licb,  the  latter  of 
which  is  divided  into  the  branch  of  Lich  and  Ho- 
hensolms  and  that  of  Laubach.  The  line  of  Braun- 
fels  received  the  dignity  of  prince  of  the  empire  in 
1742,  and  the  branch  of  Lich  and  Hohensolms  in 
1792.  In  1806,  the  possessions  of  the  family  were 
mediatised,  and  are  now  subject  to  Hesse-Darmstadt 
and  Prussia. 

SOLO  is  a  piece  of  music,  or  a  passage,  in  which 
a  ungle  voice  or  instrument  performs  quite  alone 
(L  e.  without  accompaniment),  or  is  distinguished 
above  the  other  voices.  Thus  there  are  violin  so- 
los, solos  for  the  pianoforte,  &c.,  pieces  for  the 
violin  or  the  piano  only ;  but  a  solo  for  the  violin 
also  signifies  a  passage  in  which  the  violin  part  is 
the  principal.  A  solo,  also,  in  a  piece  of  music  for 
several  instniments  or  voices,  denotes  a  passage 
wfaich  is  to  be  executed  by  one  of  the  instruments 
separately.  And  tutii  signifies  that  all  the  voices 
or  instruments  are  to  commence  again  after  the 
solo  has  been  played.  Soli,  in  the  plural,  denotes 
that  two  or  more  voices  or  instruments  are  to  exe- 
cute a  passage  in  the  same  manner,  distinctly  from 
the  other  instruments  or  voices.  (See  OhligatoJ) 
Peculiar  freedom,  ease,  distinctness,  and  power  of 
execution,  is  required  to«  perform  the  solo  with  cor- 
rectness, taste  and  feeling. 

SOLOMON ;  son  of  David  by  Bathsheba,  through 
whose  influence  he  inherited  the  Jewish  throne,  in 
preference  to  his  elder  brothers.     During  a  long 
mod  peaeefnl  reign,  from  B.  C.  1015  to  975,  he  en- 
joyed the  fiiiits  of  his  fiither's  labours.     A  youth 
surrounded  with  royal  splendours  inspired  him  with 
a  sense  of  dignity,  and  he  carried  with  him  to  the 
throne,  which  he  ascended,  while  young,  with  the 
cruelty  of  an  Eastern  monarch,  the  wisdom  which 
he  had  derived  from  the  lessons  of  his  father  and 
his  father's  counsellors.     To  confirm  his  power,  he 
caused  his  brother  Adonijah,  and  some  discontented 
Dobles,  to  be  put  to  death,  and  formed  alliances 
with  foreign  rulers.     His  remarkable  judicial  deci- 
sions, and  his  completion  of  the  political  institu- 
tions of  David,  showed  a  superiority  of  genius, 
which  gained  him  the  respect  of  the  people.     By 
tbe  building  of  the  temple,  which,  in  magnitude, 
splendour  and  beauty,  exceeded  any  former  work  of 
architecture,  he  gave  to  the  Hebrew  worship  a 
niaipiifirence  which  bound  the  people  more  closely 
to  their  national  rites.     The  wealth  of  Solomon, 
accumulated  by  a  prudent  use  of  the  treasures  in- 
herited from  his  &ther  by  successful  commerce, 
through  which  he  first  made  the  Hebrews  acquainted 
with  navigation ;  by  a  careful  administration  of  the 
royal  revenues,  which  he  caused  to  be  collected  by 


twelve  governors;  and  by  an  increase  of  taxes, — 
enabled  him  to  meet  the  expense  of  erecting  the 
temple,  building  palaces,  cities  and  fortifications,  and 
of  supporting  the  extravagance  of  a  luxurious  court. 
But  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  prosperity  of  the 
people  was  promoted,  and  the  arts  and  civilization 
were  improved,  on  the  other,  an  example  of  perni- 
cious luxury,  and  of  a  gradual  relaxation  of  the 
severity  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  was  exhibited. 
Admiration  of  Solomon's  wisdom  and  regal  magni- 
ficence, which  brought  crowds  of  foreigners  to  his 
capital,  and,  among  the  rest,  a  queen  of  Sheba, 
easily  drowned  the  few  voices  of  discontent.  His 
justice  gained  him  the  respect  of  his  subjects;  and 
an  army  stood  at  his  command,  consisting  of  12,000 
horsemen,  armed  in  the  Egyptian  manner,  and  1400 
war-chariots,  to  overawe  the  Gentile  tribes,  which 
had  been  subjugated  by  David  to  the  Jewish  yoke, 
and  were  now  forced  to  labour  in  the  service  of 
Solomon.  Fortune  long  seemed  to  favour  this 
great  king;  and  Israel,  in  the  fulness  of  its  pros- 
perity, scarcely  perceived  that  he  was  continually 
becoming  more  despotic.  Contrary  to  the  laws  of 
Moses,  Solomon  admitted  foreign  women  into  his 
numerous  harem  of  700  wives  and  800  concubines; 
and,  from  love  to  these  women,  he  was  weak  enough, 
in  his  old  age,  to  permit  them  the  free  practice 
of  their  idolatrous  worship,  and  even  to  take  part 
in  it  himself.  Still  his  adversaries,  who,  towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  aimed  at  his  throne,  could  ef- 
fect nothing;  but,  after  his  death,  the  discontent 
of  the  people  broke  out  into  open  rebellion,  and  his 
feeble  son,  Rehoboam,  could  not  prevent  the  divi- 
sion of  the  kingdom.  (See  Hebrews,)  The  forty 
years'  reign  of  Solomon,  the  last  years  of  which 
were  less  glorious  than  the  first,  is  still,  however, 
celebrated  among  the  Jews  for  ifs  splendour  and  its 
happy  tranquillity,  as  one  of  the  brightest  periods 
of  their  history.  Throughout  the  East  it  is  con- 
sidered as  a  golden  age.  In  fact,  Solomon  belonged 
more  to  the  East,  in  general,  than  to  his  own  na- 
tion. His  mode  of  thinking  was  freer  than  be- 
seemed a  Hebrew.  The  writings  contained  under 
his  name  in  the  Bible,  though  they  may  have  been 
collected  and  arranged  at  a  later  period,  are  sub- 
stantially the  work  of  Solomon.  They  breathe  a 
philosophical  spirit,  elevated  above  the  prejudices 
of  his  nation.  His  Proverbs  are  rich  in  ingenious 
and  sagacious  observations.  His  Ecclesiastes,  or 
Preacher,  savours  of  the  philosophy  which  men  of 
the  world,  sated  with  a  long  course  of  pleasure, 
form  from  the  results  of  their  own  experience.  It 
teaches  that  nothing  is  permanent,  and  therefore 
we  should  hasten  to  enjoy  present  good,  and  that 
God  is  the  source  of  all  wisdom.  (For  the  Canti- 
cles, see  Solomon  »  Song.)  The  book  entitled  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  though  received  into  the 
canon  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  is  rejected, 
as  apocryphal,  by  Protestants.  Solomon's  wisdom 
and  happiness  have  become  proverbial;  and  the 
fables  of  the  rabbins,  and  the  heroic  and  erotic 
poems  of  the  Persians  and  Arabians  speak  of  him, 
as  the  romantic  traditions  of  the  Normans  and  Bri- 
tons do  of  king  Arthur,  as  a  fabulous  monarch, 
whose  natural  science  (mentioned  even  in  the  Bi- 
ble), whose  wise»sayings  and  dark  riddles,  whose 
power  and  magnificence,  are  attributed  to  magic. 
According  to  these  fictions,  Solomon's  ring  was  tbe 
talisman  of  his  wisdom  and  power,  and,  like  the 
temple  of  Solomon,  in  the  mysteries  of  the  free- 
masons and  rosicrucians,  has  a  deep,  symbolical 
mean  in  ?. 
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SOLOMON'S  SEAL  (jtob^gtmatum) :  a  genas 
of  plants,  allied  to  the  asparagus,  which  it  resembles 
in  the  flowers  and  fruit,  but  the  form  of  the  leaves 
is  very  different.  These  last  are  entire,  more  or 
less  oval  or  lanceolate.  In  most  of  the  species,  the 
leaves  are  alternate,  and  all  directed  upwards,  while 
the  flowers  are  pendulous,  and,  to  the  number  of 
two  or  more,  are  disposed  upon  a  common  foot- 
stalk, which  arises  from  the  axil  of  each  of  the 
leaves.  The  calyx  is  wanting;  the  corolla  mono- 
petalous,  cylindrical,  divided  at  the  summit  into  six 
obtuse  lobes;  the  capsule  is  a  rounded  berry,  con- 
taining three  cells.  We  have  two  species  or  more 
in  the  United  States.  The  name  is  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  roots,  which,  in  the  common  Euro- 
pean species,  are  full  of  knots;  and  a  transverse 
section  of  them  shows  characters  which  have  been 
thought  by  the  superstitious  to  represent  the  impress 
of  the  fkmova  seal  of  Solomon. 

SOLOMON'S  SONG,  or  the  CANTICLES. 
OR  THE  SONG  OF  SONGS ;  one  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  commonly  attributed  to  Solo- 
mon. The  manner,  tone  and  colouring  of  this  book 
bear  marks  of  the  voluptuousness,  splendour  and 
luxury  of  the  age  of  Solomon;  but  on  account  of 
the  traces  of  the  Aramaean  dialect,  which  it  contains, 
it  has  been  assigned  by  Eichhom,  Jahn,  and  others, 
to  a  later  period.  The  scenes  and  incidents  depic- 
ted in  it  form  a  connected  whole,  which  has  more 
of  the  idyllic  or  pastoral  than  of  the  dramatic  char- 
acter. Whether  considered  as  the  work  of  Solo- 
mon or  of  some  later  Hebrew  poet,  many  view  it  as 
a  love  song,  entirely  destitute  of  religious  allusions: 
its  subject  being  the  passion  of  the  bridegroom 
and  the  bride.  From  the  time  of  Origen  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  critics  ascribed  an  allegorical 
religious  meaning  to  this  book;  and,  for  above  1200 
years,  it  was  interpreted  to  describe  the  union  of 
the  faithful  with  God,  Christ  being  signified  under 
the  emblem  of  the  bridegroom,  and  his  church  under 
that  of  the  bride.  The  older  Jewish  rabbis,  how- 
ever, permitted  the  reading  of  the  song  to  no  one 
under  thirty  years  of  age,  and  did  not  allow  it  to  be 
read  and  explained  publicly.  Erasmus  was  the  first 
theologian  who  endeavoured  to  prove  that  it  was 
wrong  to  give  an  allegorical  interpretation  to  this 
poem.  Bossuet  considered  it  Solomon's  epithala- 
mium.  Lowth  represents  it  as  a  sacred  drama.  Mr 
Good,  who  has  given  a  metrical  version  of  it  in 
English,  considers  it  a  collection  of  Hebrew  idyls; 
to  whidi  division  of  poetry  Sir  William  Jones  had 
previously  referred  it.  ^ 

SOLON,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece, 
and  the  legislator  of  Athens,  flourished  about  B.  C. 
600.  He  was  descended  from  the  ancient  kings  of 
Athens,  and  from  Codnis,  but  was  in  such  narrow 
circumstances  as  to  be  obliged  to  get  his  living  by 
commerce.  He  possessed  poetical  talents,  and  had 
acquired  extensive  knowledge  by  his  travels.  His 
manners  were  afiable  and  pleasing:  he  was  a  friend 
to  reasonable  enjoyment,  not  indifferent  to  riches, 
but  free  from  avarice :  universally  esteemed  by  his 
fellow-citizens,  he  exercised  an  important  influence 
in  public  affairs.  It  was  by  his  means  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Cirrha  were  punished  for  a  violation  of 
the  temple  at  Delphi ;  that  those  persons  who  had, 
contrary  to  their  promise,  murdered  the  adherents 
of  Cyron  (who  attempted  to  make  himself  master 
of  AthensS  on  sacred  ground,  were  arraigned  and 
condemnea ;  and  that  Epimenides  was  sent  for  from 
Crete,  to  purify  the  city,  and  to  soften  the  fierce- 
ness of  the  Athenians  by  religious  influences.     Plu- 


tarch  says,  that  Solon  made  use  of  the  services  ol 
Epimenides  in  the  promulgation  of  his  Uyt*.    As 
an  instance  of  his  patriotism,  we  may  mention  hii 
venturing  to  propose  the  recovery  of  Salamis,  at  the 
hazard  of  his  life.     That  island  had  been  conquered 
by  the  Megarensians;  and  all  the  attempts  of  the 
Athenians  to  reduce  it  had  been  without  sucoes;). 
It  had  therefore  been  forbidden,  under  pain  of  death, 
to  propose  the  renewal  of  the  attempt.     Soloo.  dis- 
contented with  this  state  of  things,  composed  an 
elegy,  reproaching  the  Athenians  for  their  weak- 
ness, and,  feigning  himself  mad,  recited  the  poem 
with  the  greatest  warmth  before  the  people.    The 
impression  which  he  produced  was  heightened  by 
the  exhortations  of  Pieistratus,  who  mingled  with 
the  crowd:  a  new  war  was  resolved  upon,  and  the 
command  of  the  expedition  was  given  to  Solon  and 
Pisistratus.     By  the  courage  and  prudence  of  the 
commanders,  Salamis  was  recovered;  and  it  would 
now  have  been  easy  for  Solon  to  have  made  him- 
self tyrant  of  Athens;  but  he  rejected  all  proposals 
of  that  nature,  convinced  that  the  happiness  of  his 
fellow-dtizens,  and  the  introduction  of  a  new  and 
salutary  form  of  government,  would  bring  him  a 
more  permanent  reputation.  Draco*a  bloody  laws  bad 
effected  no  reform  in  the  internal  condition  of  the 
state:  Athens  was  divided  into  factions:  the  com- 
mon people  were  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  rich 
and  noble,  and  were  cruelly  oppressed  by  them. 
The  rich  compelled  their  poor  debtors  either  to  cul- 
tivate their  grounds  as  serfs,  or  to  sell  their  children, 
or  to  give  themselves  up  as  slaves ;  and  many  dtizens, 
on  this  account,  abandoned  their  country.    The 
public  treasury  and  the  temples  were  likewise  plun- 
dered.    A  new  constitution  was  the  general  wish, 
and  even  many  of  the  rich  saw  the  necessity  of  it. 
In  the  third  year  of  the  forty-sixth  Olympiad  (B.  C. 
594),  all  parties  united  in  choosing  Solon  arcbon, 
and  in  investing  him  with  full  powers  as  a  lawgiver. 
He  immediately  abolished  most  of  the  cruel  laws  of 
Draco,  raised  the  nominal  value  of  money,  entirely 
abrogated  the  debts,  or  reduced  them  so  that  they 
should  not  be  burdensome  to  the  debtors ;  and  al- 
though, at  first,  neither  party  vns  -satisfied  with 
these  measures,  the  poor  Deing  desirous  of  an  equal 
division  of  the  lands,  yet  they  were  afterwards  con- 
vinced of  their  expediency  and  wisdom.    At  the 
same  time,  it  was  made  a  standing  law,  that  no 
citizen  should  give  up  his  own  person  or  his  chil- 
dren to  his  creditors,  in  satisfisction  of  his  debt». 
The  constitution  of  Solon  was  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  supreme  jpower  resided  in  the  whole 
people,  and  that  in  the  popular  assemblies  by  the 
prerogatives  of  declaring  war  and  making  peace, 
contracting  and  abrogating  alliances,  choosing  and 
removing  magistrates,  repealing  and  passing  la«». 
The  judicial  power  was  divided  between  the  people 
and  the  judicial  tribunals,  already  in  existefice. 
Public  offences  were  tried  before  the  Areopsfjn* 
and  the  other  courts;  private  suits  were  prosecuted 
before  new  tribunals,  the  members  of  whidi  were 
chosen  by  lot  from  the  whole  people.     The  citiicn> 
were  divided  into  four  classes,  three  of  whidi  wtK 
determined  by  the  amount  of  property,  the  fourth 
being  composed  of  all  those  who  had  no  property; 
this  class  was  excluded  from  aU  public  ofSeeft,  but 
was  admitted  into  the  general  assemblies  of  the 
people.     This  arrangement  had  the  effect  to  en- 
courage industry  among  the  lowest  class,  by  ren- 
dering it  an  object  of  ambition  to  them  to  raiMr 
themselves  above  the  operation  of  the  exclusion; 
and  it  was  the  policy  of  Solon  to  cnocmrage  art- 
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and  iiidufttry,  upon  wbich  the  prosperity  of  Athens 
depended.  It  also  tended  to  place  the  roost  worthy 
and  enlightened  dfisens  in  offices  of  trust.  By 
making  the  choice  of  magistrates  dependent  not  on 
lot,  but  on  the  votes  of  the  citizens,  a  proper  de- 
gree of  inlluence  was  secured  to  the  most  respect- 
able portion  of  the  people.  The  only  reward  of 
public  officers  was  the  honour  attached  to  their 
offices,  no  salary  being  connected  with  them. 
Still  Airther  to  excite  industry  among  the  poor, 
the  Areopagus  was  empowered  to  punish  vaga- 
bonds ;  and  the  son  vms  released  from  the  oblige* 
tion  of  supporting  his  parents,  if  they  had  taught 
him  no  trade.  The  great  counterpoise  to  the  power 
of  the  people  consisted  in  the  organization  of  the 
Areopagus  and  the  institution  of  a  council.  The 
Areopagus  not  only  judged  in  capital  cases,  but 
kept  up  a  rigorous  inspection  into  the  morals  and 
lives  oif  the  dtisens,  watched  over  the  fiutbful 
observance  of  the  laws,  and  possessed  many  of  the 
privileges  of  archons.  In  cases  of  emergency,  it 
seems  to  have  exercised  all  powers,  like  the  Roman 
dictators.  The  new  senate  of  400  (chosen  from 
each  pkifU)  had  still  more  extensive  powers,  and 
ivas  directed  by  an  executive  committee  (pryta»i$), 
chosen  from  its  own  number.  Solon  attempted  to 
give  stability  to  his  constitution,  by  a  law,  that  no 
decree  contrary  to  existing  laws  should  be  valid, 
and  that  whoever  repealed  Hn  old  law,  should  pro- 
pose a  new  one  in  place  of  it ;  and  to  prevent  the 
increase  of  a  needy  populace,  he  made  it  difficult 
for  a  foreigner  to  acquire  the  right  of  citizenship  in 
Athens.  Prodigal,  extravagant,  or  otherwise  im- 
moral citizens  were  not  permitted  to  speak  in  the 
popular  assemblies,  and  were  thereby  excluded 
from  all  public  offices.  Bribery  Mras  punished  by 
death,  or  a  fine  of  ten  times  the  amount  of  the 
bribe,  or  by  infamy,  both  parties  being  treated  as 
equally  guilty.  Adulterers,  seducers  of  a  free 
person,  and  procurers,  were  punished  with  death. 
A  woman  guilty  of  adultery  was  to  be  divorced, 
and  could  not  appear  at  the  public  festivals.  The 
hours  for  the  public  instruction  of  youth  were  fixed 
with  the  greatest  exactness;  and  foreigners  were 
forbidden  all  access  to  the  gymnasia.  The  educa- 
tion of  boys,  youths,  and  men  was  regulated  by 
particular  laws^  and  public  officers  were  appointed 
to  superintend  the  conduct  of  masters  and  pupils. 
Whoever  could  not  afford  to  send  his  children  to  a 
gymnasium,  was  required  to  have  them  taught 
agriculture  or  a  trade.  Solon  left  religion  un- 
changed, but  gave  to  the  Areopagus  the  supreme 
direction  of  religious  matters,  and  built  several 
temples,  among  which  was  one  to  Venus  Pandemos 
(the  priestesses  of  which  were  public  strumpets V 
When  Solon  had  completed  his  laws  (see  PetUi 
Legtt  Attica,  Paris,  1635),  he  caused  them  to  be 
engraved  on  wooden  cyunders,  and  bound  the 
Athenians  by  an  oath  not  to  make  any  changes  in 
hb  eode  for  ten  years.  He  himself  left  the  country, 
to  avoid  being  obliged  to  make  any  alterations  in 
them,  and  visited  Egypt,  Crete,  Cyprus,  Lydia 
(sec  Ovsas),  Miletus,  where  he  met  Thales,  and 
several  cities  of  Greece  proper.  Returning  to 
Athena,  after  an  absence  of  ten  years,  he  found  the 
state  torn  by  the  old  party  hate;  but  he  was  re- 
ceived with  general  esteem,  and  all  parties  sub- 
mitted their  demands  to  his  decision.  Among  the 
leaders,  at  this  time,  was  Pisistratus,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  popular  party.  Although  a  friend 
and  &vottrite  of  Solon,  he  found  an  opponent  in 


him,  when  his  purpose  of  obtaining  the  sovereignty 
became  obvious.  Solon  left  Athens  for  ever,  and 
died  soon  after;  but  when  and  where  bis  death 
took  place  is  uncertain.  He  is  generally  repre- 
sented to  have  died  in  his  eightieth  year,  in  the 
second  year  of  the  fifty-fifth  Olympiad.  Of  his 
poems  and  other  writings  we  have  some  fragments, 
which  are  contained  in  Glandorfs  Gnomic9ntm 
Poetarum  Opera  (Leipsic,  1776,  2d  vol.)  The 
letters  to  Pisistratus,  and  to  some  of  the  seven 
wise  men,  attributed  to  him,  are  spurious. 

SOLOTHURN.     See  SoUtwe. 

SOLSTICE,  in  astronomy;  that  time  when  the 
sun  is  in  one  of  the  solstitial  points ;  that  is,  when 
he  i^  at  his  greatest  distance  from  the  equator,  and 
is  so  called  because  he  then  appears  to  stand  still, 
and  not  to  change  his  distance  from  the  equator  for 
some  time — an  appearance  owing  to  the  obliquity 
of  our  sphere,  and  which  those  living  under  the 
equator  are  strangers  to.  The  solstices  are  two  in 
each  year,  the  estival  or  summer  solstice,  and  the 
hyemal  or  >vinter  solstice.  The  summer  solstice 
is  when  the  sun  seems  to  descril)e  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  which  is  on  June  22,  when  he  makes  the 
longest  day;  the  winter  solstice  is  when  the  sun 
enters  the  first  degree,  or  seems  to  describe  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  which  is  on  December  22, 
when  he  makes  the  shortest  day.  This  is  to  be 
understood  of  our  northern  hemisphere;  for,  in  the 
southern,  the  sun's  entrance  into  Capricorn  makes 
the  summer  solstice,  and  that  into  Cancer  the 
winter  solstice.  The  two  points  of  the  ecliptic, 
wherein  the  sun's  greatest  ascent  above  the  equator, 
and  his  descent  below  it,  are  terminated,  are  called 
the  aoUtitial  points ;  and  a  circle,  supposed  to  pass 
through  the  poles  of  the  world  and  these  points,  is- 
called  the  solstitial  cobtre.  The  summer  solstitial 
point  is  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  degree  of 
Cancer,  and  is  called  the  astival  or  suntsier  point ; 
and  the  winter  solstitial  point  is  in  the  beginning  of 
the  first  degree  of  Capricorn,  and  is  oilled  the 
winter  point.  These  two  points  are  diametrically 
opposite  to  each  other. 

SOLUTION.     See  Cohesion, 

SOLWAY  MOSS;  a  tract  of  land  in  Cumber- 
land,  celebrated  for  an  eruption  of  a  very  remark- 
able  kind,  which  is  thus  described  by  Mr  Gilpin: — 
*■  Solway  moss  is  a  flat  area  about  seven  miles  in 
circumference.  The  substance  of  it  is  a  gross  fluid, 
composed  of  mud  and  the  putrid  fibres  of  heath, 
diluted  by  internal  springs,  which  arise  in  everv 
part.  The  surface  is  a  dry  crust,  covered  with 
moss  and  rushes,  offering  a  fair  appearance  over  an 
unsound  bottom,  shaking  with  the  least  pressure. 
Cattle,  by  instinct,  know  and  avoid  it.  Wheie 
rushes  grow,  the  bottom  is  soundest.  The  adven- 
turous passenger,  therefore,  who  sometimes,  in  dry 
seasons,  traverses  this  perilous  waste,  to  save  a  few 
miles,  picks  his  cautious  way  over  the  rushy 
tussocks  as  they  appear  before  him.  If  his  foot 
slips,  or  if  he  ventures  to  desert  this  mark  of 
security,  it  is  possible  he  may  never  more  be  heard 
of.  On  the  south,  Solway  moss  is  bounded  by  a 
cultivated  plain,  which  declines  gently,  through 
the  space  of  a  mile,  to  the  river  Esk.  This  plain 
is  lower  than  the  moss,  being  separated  from  it  by 
a  breastwork  formed  by  digging  peat,  which  makes 
an  irregular,  though  perpendicular  line  of  low, 
black  boundary.  It  was  the  bursting  of  the  mos» 
through  this  peat  breastwork,  over  the  plains 
between  it    and  the   Esk,  that    occasioned    the 
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dreadful  inundations  which  destroyed  so  large  a  dis- 
trict. The  nnore  remarkable  circumstances  relating 
to  this  calamitous  event,  were  these:  On  the  thir- 
teenth of  November,  1771,  in  a  dark,  tempestuous 
night,*  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  were  alarmed 
with  a  dreadful  crash,  which  they  could  no  way 
account  for :  many  of  them  were  then  in  the  fields, 
watching  their  cattle,  lest  the  £sk,  which  was 
then  rising  violently  in  the  storm,  should  carry 
them  off.  In  the  mean  time,  the  enormous  mass 
of  fluid  substance,  which  had  burst  from  the  moss, 
moved  slowly  on,  spreading  itself  more  and  more 
as  it  got  possession  of  the  plain.  Some  of  the 
inhabitants,  through  the  terror  of  the  night,  could 
plainly  discover  it  advancing  like  a  moving  hill. 
This  was,  in  fact,  the  case ;  for  the  gush  of  mud 
carried  before  it,  through  the  first  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  of  its  course,  a  part  of  the  breast- 
work, which,  though  low,  was  yet  several  feet  in 
perpendicular  height;  but  it  soon  deposited  this 
solid  mass,  and  became  a  heavy  fluid.  One  house 
after  another  it  spread  round,  filled,  and  crushed 
into  ruins,  just  giving  time  to  the  terrified  inhabi- 
tants to  escape.  Scarcely  any  thing  was  saved 
except  their  lives;  nothing  of  their  furniture,  few 
of  their  cattle.  Some  people  were  even  surprised 
in  their  beds,  and  had  the  additional  distress  of 
flying  naked  from  the  ruins.  The  morning  light 
explained  the  cause  of  this  amazing  scene  of  terror, 
and  showed  the  calamity  in  its  full  extent;  and 
yet,  among  all  the  conjectures  of  that  dreadful 
night,  the  mischief  that  really  happened  had  never 
been  supposed.  Lands  which,  in  the  evening, 
would  have  let  for  twenty  shillings  an  acre,  in  the 
morning  were  not  worth  sixpence.  On  this  well- 
cultivated  plain,  twenty-eight  families  had  their 
dwellings  and  little  farms,  every  one  of  which,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  a  few  who  lived  near  the  skirts  of  it, 
had  the  world  totally  to  begin  again.  Who  could 
have  imagined  that  a  breastwork  which  had  stood 
for  ages  should  at  length  give  way  ?  or  that  these 
subterraneous  floods,  which  had  been  bedded  in 
darkness  since  the  memory  of  man,  should  ever 
have  burst  from  their  black  abode  ?  This  dreadful 
inundation,  though  the  first  shock  of  it  was  most 
tremendous,  continued  still  spreading  for  many 
weeks,  till  it  covered  the  whole  plain,  an  area  of 
500  acres,  and,  like  molten  lead  poured  into  a 
mould,  filled  all  the  hollows  of  it,  lying,  in  some 
parts,  thirty  or  forty  feet  deep,  reducing  the  whole 
to  one  level  surfiice."  (Gilpin's  Observations  on  the 
Mountains  and  takes  of  Cumberland,)  In  order 
to  clear  the  arable  and  pasture  land  of  this  accumu- 
lation  of  moss,  Mr  Wilson,  from  Yorkshire,  adopted 
a  ytry  ingenious  plan.  He  formed,  in  the  higher 
grounds,  two  large  reservoirs,  which  he  filled  with 
water,  the  whole  force  of  which  he  directed  against 
a  large*  knoll  in  front  of  Netherby  house,  and  after- 
wards against  the  accumulated  masses,  which  he 
succeeded  in  washing  away  into  the  channel  of  the 
Efik.  Doctor  Graham,  of  Netherby,  had  sent  for  a 
person  to  survey  the  ground,  and  estimate  the 
expense  of  removing  the  moss  in  the  ordinary  way. 
The  estimate  was  £1300;  but  while  the  matter 
was  under  consideration,  Wilson  suggested  that  it 
might  be  aone  cheaper;  and  by  the  method  which 
we  have  mentioned,  he  effected  it  for  less  than  £20. 
Another  account  of  the  eruption  of  this  moss,  by 
Mr  J.  Walker,  of  Moffat,  will  be  found  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1772,  vol.  Ixii,  p. 

♦  Thrc«  day«'  nixu  of  uinnnal  violi»mi».  prvtodod  tlio  mip- 
tion. 


123.  According  to  Mr  Walker,  the  messy  riclgr 
was  reduced  no  less  than  twenty-five  feet;  but 
what  is  not  easily  explained,  he  makes  the  eruption 
take  place  on  the  sixteenth  of  December,  1772. 
whereas  Gilpin  places  it  on  the  thirteenth  of 
November,  1771.  Mr  Walker  mentions  the  re- 
markable case  of  a  cow,  the  only  one,  out  of  eight 
in  the  same  byre,  that  was  saved.  It  had  stood 
sixty  hours  up  to  the  neck  in  mud  and  water ;  and 
when  it  was  taken  out,  it  did  not  refuse  to  eat,  but 
it  would  not  taste  water,  nor  even  look  at  it,  without 
manifest  signs  of  horror.  It  was  soon,  however, 
reconciled  to  it,  and  was  then  likely  to  recover. 

SOLYMAN   II.    (caUed  the  Lawgiver  by   hi$ 
own  subjects,  and  the  Magnificent  by  the  Chris- 
tians) was  the  only  son  of  Selim  I.,  whom  he  sue- 
ceeded  in  1520.     Three  days  previous  to  the  death 
of  his  father,  and  at  the  same  time  when  Charles 
V.  was  crowned  at  Aix-la^Chapelle,  he  was  pro- 
claimed sultan.     He  had  not  been  educated  in  the- 
usual  manner  of  the  Ottoman  princes,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  had  been  initiated  in  all  the  secrets  of 
state  policy.     His  love  of  justice  appeared  at  the 
very  commencement  of  his  reign,  when  he  returned 
the  property  which  his  father  had  taken  from  indi- 
viduals.    He  restored  the  authority  of  the  courts 
of  justice,  which  had  been  entirely  destroyed,  and 
selected  governors  and  other  oflScers  from  persons 
who  possessed   property  and  were    honest.     **  I 
intend,"   said    he,    "that   they   should    resemble 
the  rivers    which   fertilize   the  countries  through 
which  they  flow,  not  the   streams   which   break 
down  all  they  meet."     Gazeli  Beg,  the  governor 
of  Syria,  had  at  first  declared  against  Solyman, 
and   involved   a   part   of   Egypt  in    his   revolt; 
but  he  was  overcome  by  the  generals  oK  Solyman, 
who  also  destroyed  the  Mamelukes  in  Egypt,  and 
concluded  an  armistice  with  Persia.     Having  thus* 
secured  himself  from  disturbance  on  the  ude  of 
Syria  and  Egypt,  he  besieged  and  took  Belgrade  in 

1521.  In  1522,  he  resolved  to  besiege  the  island 
of  Rhodes,  which  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
knights  of  St  John  for  212  years.  He  wrote  a 
haughty  letter  to  the  knights,  in  which  he  called 
on  them  to  surrender,  unless  they  wished  to  be  put 
to  the  sword.  The  siege  of  Rhodes  cost  him  many 
men;  but,  at  length,  the  town,  being  reduced  to 
extremity,  was  forced  to  surrender,' December  2(>, 

1522.  The  conqueror  now  turned  his  arms  against 
Hungary,  where  he  gained  the  battle  of  Mohatz,  in 
1526.  He  afterwards  took  Buda  (1529),  advanced 
to  Vienna,  and,  in  twenty  days,  made  as  many 
assaults  upon  this  city,  but  was  finally  forced  to 
raise  the  siege,  with  the  loss  of  80,000  men.  In 
1534,  he  marched  towards  the  East,  took  possession 
of  Tauria,  but  was  defeated  by  Shah-Thamas;  an4« 
in  1505,  his  anny  met  with  the  same  &te  before 
Malta  as  formerly  before  Vienna.  In  1566,  be 
took  possession  of  the  island  of  Scio,  and  ended  hi^ 
life,  August  30  of  the  same  year,  at  the  siege  of 
Sigeth,  in  Hungary,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  ot 
his  age,  and  four  days  before  the  taking  of  the  for- 
tress by  the  Turks.  His  victorious  arms  mado 
him  equally  dreaded  in  Europe  and  in  Asia.  Ui^ 
empire  extended  from  Algiers  to  the  Euphrates, 
and  from  the  extremity  of  the  Black  sea  to  tho 
farthest  limits  of  Greece  and  Epirus.  His  abilities 
were  equally  great  for  the  conduct  of  affairs  in 
peace  and  in  war.  As  a  general,  he  possessed  a 
wonderful  activity:  his  word  was  held  sacred:  1  it- 
was  a  firm  friend  to  justice,  although  his  love  lc*r 
the  sultuna  Roxalana,   and   her   persuasions,   prc> 
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vailed  upon  him  to  put  to  death  all  his  children  by 
another  sultana,  to  secure  the  succession  to  Selim 
her  son.  His  cruelty  tarnished  his  fame.  After 
the  siege  of  Mohatz,  by  his  orders,  1500  of  the 
most  distinguished  prisoners  were  placed  in  a  circle, 
and  beheaded,  in  presence  of  the  victorious  army. 
Solyman  thought  nothing  impossible  to  be  done 
which  he  commanded.  When  one  of  his  generals 
sent  him  word  that  his  orders  to  build  a  bridge 
over  the  Drave  could  not  be  executed,  Solyman 
sent  him  a  linen  cord,  with  this  answer:  "  The 
sultan,  thy  master,  commands  thee,  without  consi- 
deration of  the  difficulties,  to  complete  the  bridge 
orer  the  Drave:  if  thou  doest  it  not,  on  his  arrival, 
he  will  have  thee  strangled  with  this  cord,  which 
announces  to  thee  his  supreme  will."  Solyman  used 
his  unlimited  power  to  establish  order  and  security 
in  his  dominions.  He  divided  them  into  districts, 
of  which  each  was  compelled  to  furnish  a  certain 
number  of  soldiers.  The  produce  of  a  certain 
division  of  country  in  every  province  was  reserved 
for  the  support  of  the  troops;  and  he  provided  for 
every  thing  connected  with  militAry  discipline,  and 
the  equipment  of  soldiers,  with  the  greatest  care. 
He  introduced  a  system  for  the  regulation  of  the 
finances  in  his  empire;  and,  that  the  taxes  might 
not  be  too  oppressive,  he  was  very  exact  in  his  ex- 
penses.  He  was  the  greatest  of  all  the  Ottoman 
emperors,  and  extended  his  power  widely,  by  force 
of  arms,  in  Asia  and  Europe.  Under  ius  govern- 
ment the  Turks  attained  their  highest  glory ;  but 
this  was  gradually  lost  under  his  successors,  who 
seldom  appeared  at  the  head  of  their  armies.  He 
was  in  the  highest  degree  ambitious,  active,  and 
fond  of  power ;  and  every  year  of  his  reign  was  dis- 
tinguished by  some  great  enterprise.  A  faithful 
observer  of  his  religion,  he  was  less  vicious,  and 
much  better  educated,  than  his  predecessor.  He 
loved  mathematics,  and  particularly  the  study  of 
history.  He  wanted  but  few  qualities  to  make 
him  a  great  prince,  but  many  to  make  him  a  good 
one.  Those  who  reckon  the  emperors  of  Turkey 
from  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  call  him  So- 
lyman I. 

SOMERS,  Lord  John,  a  distinguished  lawyer 
and  statesman,  was  the  son  of  an  attorney  at  Wor- 
cester, where  he  was  born  in  1652.  He  was  en- 
tered  a  gentlenuin  commoner  at  Trinity  college, 
Oxford,  and  being  destined  for  the  legal  profession, 
passed  some  time  as  clerk  to  a  barrister,  and, 
when  called  to  the  bar  himself,  evinced  talents  of  a 
high  order.  His  principles  led  him  to  oppose  the 
measures  of  Charles  II;  and,  on  the  accession  of 
James  II.  he  continued  a  firm  opposer  of  the  court, 
and  acquired  great  credit  as  one  of  the  council  for 
the  seven  bishops.  He  heartily  concurred  in  the 
revolution,  and  sat,  as  one  of  the  representatives 
for  Worcester,  in  the  convention  parliament,  sum- 
moned by  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  was  one  of  the 
managers  appointed  by  the  commons  to  confer  with 
the  lords  on  the  word  abdicate.  In  1689,  be  was 
knighted,  and  made  solicitor-general;  in  1692,  at- 
torney-general, and  lord-keeper  of  the  great  seal,  the 
following  year,  in  which  capacity  he  displayed 
equal  ability,  integrity  and  gentleness.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  patrons  of  Addison,  for  whom  he  pro- 
cured an  allowance,  to  enable  him  to  make  the 
tour  of  Italy.  In  1695,  he  was  made  lord  high 
chancellor  of  England,  and  was  raised  to  the  peer- 
age by  the  title  of  lord  Somers,  baron  Evesham. 
Being  now  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  whigs,  he 
made  great  exertions  to  moderate  the  zeal  of  that 


party.  After  the  death  of  William,  lord  Somers 
spent  his  time  in  literary  retirement,  and  was 
chosen  president  of  the  royal  society.  In  1706,  he 
drew  up  a  plan  for  efiecting  a  union  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  which  was  so  much  approved, 
that  queen  Anne  appointed  him  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  carry  it  into  execution.  Upon  a 
change  of  ministry,  in  1708,  he  was  nominated  pre- 
sident of  the  council,  but  was  again  dismissed  in 
1710,  and,  in  April,  1716,  was  carried  off  by  an 
apoplectic  fit,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four.  He  was  a 
patron' of  men  of  letters,  and  one  of  those  who  re- 
deemed Milton's  Paradise  Lost  from  the  obscurity 
in  which  party  prejudice  had  involved  it.  Besides 
the  many  speeches  and  political  tracts  attributed  to 
him,  he  translated  some  of  Ovid's  Epistles,  and 
Plutarch's  Life  of  Alcibiades.  He  also  made  a 
collection  of  scarce  tracts,  of  which  there  has  been 
published  a  selection,  in  four  parts,  each  consisting 
of  four  volumes  (4to.;  new  edition,  1809 — 1812. 
12  vols.,  4to.,  edited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott).  His 
collection  of  original  papers  and  letters  was  destroyed 
by  a  fire  at  Lincoln's  Inn. 

SOMERS'  ISLANDS.  See  Bermudai  IslandB. 
SOMERSET,  Earl  of.  See  Overbury, 
SOMERSET,  Duke  of.  See  Seymour, 
SOMERSETSHIRE;  an  extensive  county  of 
England,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Gloucestershire 
and  the  Bristol  channel,  on  the  east  by  Wiltshire, 
on  the  south  west  by  Devonshire,  and  on  the  south- 
east by  Dorsetshire.  Its  greatest  length  from 
east  to  west  is  about  68  miles,  and  its  breadth  from 
north  to  south  47  miles.  It  is  computed  to  contain 
1,050,880  English  acres.  This  county  displays  a 
great  variety  of  soil  and  surface.  The  north-eastern 
quarter,  including  the  country  between  Uphill  on 
the  Bristol  Channel,  and  Frome  on  the  border  of 
Wiltshire,  and  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  hills  of 
Mendip,  is  diversified  by  rocky  eminences,  declining 
towards  the  west  into  fertile  plains,  and  near  the 
sea  into  moorland  tracts  subject  to  ipundation. 
The  south-eastern  portion  of  the  county,  on  the 
confines  of  Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire,  consists  of 
high  downs  appropriated  to  the  pasturage  of  sheep, 
or  raising  corn ;  and  from  Shipton  Mallet  to  Chard 
is  a  fertile  tract,  interspersed  with  fine  meadows 
and  orchards.  The  central  district,  intersected  by 
rivers,  comprises  extensive  fens  and  marshy  moors, 
where  dykes  and  ditches  form  the  divisions  of  pro- 
perty, and  the  land  is  often  covered  by  water.  To- 
wards the  south-west,  near  the  border  of  Devon- 
shire, is  the  fruitful  vale  of  Taunton  Dean,  whence 
the  Quantock  Hills  extend  north-westward  to  the 
Bristol  Channel ;  further  westward  is  the  ridge  of 
the  Brandon  Hills,  and  at  the  western  extremity  is 
the  forest  of  Exmoor,  lying  partly  in  Devonshire. 
The  loftiest  eminence  is  Dundry  Beacon  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county,  the  summit  being 
1668  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Landsdown, 
near  Bath ;  Broadfield  Down,  north  of  Wrington ; 
Blackdown,  south-westward  of  Taunton;  Glaston- 
bury Tor;  and  Bratton,  near  Minehead,  are  hills 
of  considerable  altitude.  The  climate  is  as  various 
as  the  soil;  near  the  coast  the  weather  is  usually 
mild,  even  in  winter,  and  it  is  almost  equally  tem- 
perate in  the  vale  of  Taunton,  and  in  the  level  dis- 
tricts towards  the  south  and  east;  on  the  hills  of 
Exmoor,  Brandon,  and  Quantock,  the  air  becomes 
I  much  colder,  and  storms  are  not  unfrequent;  in  the 
central  marshes  the  air  is  moist  and  foggy;  on  the 
heights  of  Mendip  the  cold  is  extreme,  but  as  the 
country  declines  towards  the  estuary  of  the  Severn, 
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the  atmosphere  liecomefl  temperate  and  pleasant, 
and  the  heat  in  summer  is  moderated  by  the  sea 
breezes.  The  rivers  of  Somersetshire  are  numerous 
but  not  very  considerable,  most  of  them  through 
their  whole  course  being  confined  to  this  county. 
The  Parret,  rising  -on  tibe  border  of  Dorsetshire, 
flows  northward,  being  joined  near  Muchelney  by 
the  He,  and  at  Langport  by  the  Yoo.  or  Ivel,  on 
the  east,  afterwards  by  the  Tone  from  Taunton  on 
the  west,  it  passes  the  town  of  Bridgewater,  and 
pursues  a  winding  coarse  to  the  Bristol  Channel. 
The  Brue  has  its  source  in  Selwood  Forest,  on  the 
<*onfines  of  Wiltshire,  passes  Bruton  and  Glaston- 
bury, and  after  receiving  a  stream  from  Shepton 
MaUett  and  Welis,  and  some  others,  flows  west- 
ward, and  enters  the  sea  a  short  distance  northward 
of  the  preceding.  The  Ax,  which  rises  in  the 
Mendip  Hills,  passes  by  Axbridge,  and  fidls  into  the 
Bristol  Channel  near  Black  Rock.  The  Ex,  which 
has  its  origin  in  Bxmoor  Forest  in  this  county, 
fioon  passes  into  Devonshire.  Somersetshire  has 
long  been  fiunous  for  the  fattening  of  cattle,  and 
the  richness  of  its  dairies.  The  cider  made  here  is 
also  of  a  very  superior  quality,  and  is  the  principal 
drink  of  the  common  people  throughout  the  county. 
Barley  is  not  much  grown,  but  wheat,  oats,  and 
bear,  together  with  flax,  teazels  and  woad,  are  ex- 
tensively cultivated.  The  principal  mineral  pro- 
ducts are  coal,  found  only  in  the  hilly  tract  between 
Mendip  and  the  Lower  Avon;  lead,  lapis  calamin- 
aris,  manganese,  copper-ore,  spars  and  crystals,  from 
the  Mendip  hills ;  from  the  Quantock  hills  lead  and 
•copper  ores  have  been  excavated;  calamine  from 
the  Broadfield  downs  and  other  hills ;  iron  ores  from 
various  places;  and  in  the  rocks  near  Porlock  have 
been  found  small  quantities  of  silver.  Granite  has 
been  quarried  a  few  miles  north-east  of  Taunton ; 
and  at  Coombe  Down  great  quantities  of  excellent 
freestone  for  building.  There  are  mineral  springs 
•of  various  kinds  in  different  parts  of  the  county, 
of  which  the  most  important  are  the  chalybeate 
warm  springs  at  Bath,  discovered  at  a  very  early 
period. 

There  are  extensive  manufactories  of  woollen 
cloths  in  Somersetshire.  Linen  cloths,  such  as 
•tlowlas,  bed-tickings,  and  sail-cloths,  together  with 
lace,  silk,  and  crape,  are  also  manufactured  here. 
The  foreign  commerce  of  the  county  is  chiefly  car- 
ried on  at  Bristol.  The  cities  are  Bath  and  Wells, 
Bristol  being  only  in  part  within  this  county. 
The  boroughs  are  Bridgewater,  Ilcfaester,  Mil- 
l)ome  Port,  Minehead  and  Taunton;  and  the  mar- 
ket-towns  Axbridge,  Bruton,  Castle  Carey,  Chard, 
Crewkerne,  Dulverton,  Dunster,  Frome,  Glaston- 
bury, Dminster,  Longport,  Milverton,  South  Pe- 
therton,  Shepton  Mallet,  Somerton,  Wellington, 
Wincanton,  Wiveliscombe,  Yeovil,  and  Pensford; 
but  of  this  last  the  market  is  entirely  discontinued. 
The  county,  which  is  co-extensive  with  the  diocese 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  is  divided  into  the  three  arch- 
deaconries of  Bath,  Wells,  and  Taunton.  Popula- 
tion of  the  county  in  1821,  355,314;  in  1831, 
103,908. 

SOMERVILE,  WiLLiAif^  an  English  poet,  was 
bom  in  Warwickshire,  in  1692,  and  educated  at 
Oxford.  He  early  cultivated  his  talent  for  poetry, 
and  inherited  a  considerable  paternal  estate,  on 
which  he  chiefly  lived,  mingling  an  ardent  attach- 
ment to  the  sports  of  the  field  with  the  studies  of 
a  mui  of  letters.  He  was  courteous,  hospitable, 
convivial;  but  carelessness  in  pecuniary  matters, 
by  involving  him  in  embarrassments,  preyed  on  his 


mind,  and  produced  habits  which  shortened  bis  life. 
He  died  in  1742.  As  a  poet,  SomervUe  is  cbied; 
known  by  his  Chase,  a  poem  in  blank  verse,  which 
maintains  a  respectable  rank  in  the  didactic  and 
descriptive  class.  Another  piece,  connected  with 
the  same  subject,  is  entitled  Field  Sports.  His 
Hobbinol,  or  Rural  Games,  is  a  kind  of  mock 
heroic.  His  other  pieces  are  not  fitted  to  incresae 
his  reputation.     See  Johnson's  Lioea  of  the  PoeiM. 

SOMME.     See  Department. 

SOMNAMBULISM  designates  the  well-kDowB 
phenomena  of  sleep-walking.  It  b  also  used  for  a 
certain  state  of  a  person  under  the  influence  of  aiu- 
mal  magnetism.  The  phenomena  of  sleep- walkii^ 
are  very  singular,  the  person  affected  perfonniiig 
many  voluntary  actions,  impljring  a  certain  degree 
of  perception  of  the  presence  of  external  objects. 
This  affection  is  commonly  considered  as  an  imper- 
fect degree  of  sleep.  **  In  the  case  of  the  somDam- 
buli,"  says  Dugald  Stewart,  "  the  mind  retains  id 
power  over  the  limbs,  but  possesses  no  influence 
over  its  own  thoughts,  and  scarcely  any  over  the 
body,  excepting  those  particular  members  of  it 
which  are  employed  in  walking.'*  Sleep-walking  i4 
not  unfrequently  connected  with  the  changes  of  the 
moon;  when  people  will  rise,  walk  about,  do  cer- 
tain things,  and  go  to  bed  again.  The  pladDgofa 
wet  cloth  by  the  side  of  the  bed  of  such  a  person, 
so  as  to  wake  him  immediatelj  when  he  steps  on  it, 
is  recommended  as  a  means  of  curing  this  habit. 
The  subject  is  very  obscure,  the  cases  not  hiWng 
been  philosophically  studied  to  a  tuflSdent  extent 
As  to  somnambulism  in  animal  magnetism,  the  vo- 
taries of  this  science  believe  that  the  brain— the 
peculiar  seat  of  the  higher  fiu:ulties— rests  during 
somnambulism,  but  that  the  vital  power  of  the 
nervous  sjrstem  of  the  abdomen  is  heightened  so 
much,  that  it  can  supply,  in  a  degree,  the  place  of 
the  brain,  and  afford  the  means  of  perception. 
Hence  a  letter  placed  on  the  stomach  of  a  person 
in  the  state  of  somnambulism  can  be  read  by  him! 
We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  works  mentioned 
in  the  article  Magnetism,  Animal,  viz.  those  of  WoU 
fiu-tb,  Kieser,  &c. 

SOMNUS  (Latin,  sleep),  or  HYPNOS  {iau^); 
in  ancient  mjrthology,  the  god  of  sleep,  son  of  Nox 
(Night),  and  twin  brother  of  Mors  (Death).  He 
dwelt  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  world,  where 
the  imagination  of  early  poets  placed  all  awfat 
beings.  The  Orphic  hymn  (84)  calls  Lethe  (Obli- 
vion) his  sister.  His  power  is  great,  and  both 
mortals  and  gods  are  subject  to  him.  Some  of  the 
later  poets  describe  him  as  a  handsome  youth,  some 
as  a  dull  and  lazy  god,  whose  dark  abode  no  ray  of 
Phffibus  enters.  (Ovid,)  He  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented with  a  wreath  of  poppies;  sometimes  with  a 
horn,  in  which  he  carries  dreams.  According  to 
some  poets,  he  produces  sleep  by  the  motion  of  hi« 
wings;  according  to  othen,  he  sprinkles  drops  of 
Lethe  on  the  eyes  of  mortals.  Ovid  gives  htm  a 
thousand  children,  but  mentions  only  Morpheu*, 
Icelos,  Phobetor  and  Phantasos.     See  Morjiunt. 

SON  (in  the  Tartar  languages,  river) ;  a  syllable 
which  appeara  in  many  geographicid  names,  as  Kar^- 
son  (black  river^,  Aksan  (white  river). 

SONATA  (sonata,  or  swmata,  Italian,  from 
sonare,  to  sound)  is  a  simple  piece  of  instrumental 
music,  intended  to  express  various  feelings  in  dif- 
ferent passages,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
instrument  used.  It  was  originally  desired  for 
one  instrument  only,  principally  for  the  violin; 
afterwards  for  the  piano  almost  exclusively.     Sub- 
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sequently,  sonatas  were  composed,  in  which  the  i 
piano  or  harpsichord  is  accompanied  by  other  instru- 
ments; for  instance,  the  violin  or  flute,  horn,  cla- 
rionet* But  these  latter  were  also  called  triog. 
The  union,  however,  is  not  pleasing,  as  the  tone  of 
the  harpsichord  is  too  weak,  and  the  pianoforte 
does  not  harmonize  well  with  any  other  instrument. 
The  expression  of  the  sonata  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  character  of  the  instrument — a  circumstance 
which  modern  composers  have  not  suflSciently  ob- 
served. In  sonatas  for  several  instruments,  the 
principal  instrument  is  either  only  assisted  (as  is 
the  case,  for  instance,  with  many  sonatas  for  the 
pianoforte  accompanied  by  the  violoncello),  or  the 
instruments  alternate,  so  as  to  make  the  sonata  a 
dialogue  of  instruments.  Formerly  the  sonata  usu- 
ally began  with  a  lively  passage,  followed  by  an 
andante  or  adagio;  then  came  a  minuet  with  a  trio 
(afterwards  a  scherzo) ;  and  lastly  a  rondo  or  pres- 
to: instead  of  the  second,  third  or  last  division, 
variations  are  also  made  use  of.  The  old  arrange- 
ment, however,  is  no  longer  adhered  to,  and  sona- 
tas are  now  written  in  two,  three,  or  four  divisions. 
But  still  it  is  a  complete  musical  piece,  in  which 
the  passages  are  connected  by  a  common  character. 
An  easy  or  short  sonata  is  called  tonaiina.  The 
most  distinguished  composers  of  sonatas  are  Bach, 
Haydn,  Beethoven,  Clementi,  Cramer,  Hummel, 
Weber,  Moscheles,  Kalkbrenner,  Field. 

SONNET  (Italian  aonetto) ;  a  species  of  poetic 
composition,  consisting  of  fourteen  lines  of  equal 
length — the  most  ancient  form  of  Italian  poetry. 
It  was  used  at  an  earlier  period  among  the  Pro- 
ven9al8;    and,  in  the  thirt-eenth   century,   count 
Thibaut  de  Champagne  mentions  it  as  a  species  of 
poetry  universally  used  and  known.     A  Proven 9al 
sonnet,  written  in  1321,  and  entirely  conformable 
to  the  rules  for  this  species  of  poem,  in   which 
William  de  Almarichi  congratulates  Idng  Robert  of 
Naples,  is  to  be  found  in  Nostradamus,  from  whom 
Crescembeni  borrowed  it  in  his  Storia  della  volgar 
Ptyena  (t.  i.).    In  Italy,  the  sonnet  was  naturalized 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when 
Italian  poetry  became  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Provenqd.     Fra  Guittone,  of  Arezzo  (died  1295), 
the  first  Italian  poet  of  note,  was  also  the  first  who 
gave  to  the  sonnet,  at  least  in  Italy,  that  regular 
form  which  Petrarca  (died  1374)  carried  to  perfec- 
tion, and  made  a  model.     In  France,  the  sonnet 
was  not  cultivated  after  the  extinction  of  the  Pro- 
vencal poetry,  until  the  sixteenth  century  ;  but  the 
b(mt»  fimeM  reduced  it  to  a  mere  play  on  words.    In 
Germany,  it  first  came  into  use  in  the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century.     It  has  been  of  late  much 
cultivated  there,  but  is  not  adapted  for  the  langpiage, 
on  account  of  its  poverty  in  rhymes.      In  fact,  the 
strict  rules  of  the  rhyme  often  compel  the  poet  to 
accommodate  the  ideas  to  the  expression,  even  in 
languages  which,  like  the   Italian,  have  a  great 
number  of  rhymes  for  almost  every  final  syllable ; 
and  in  German,  in  which  many  final  syllables  have 
very  few  rhymes,  there  are  many  words  which  al- 
most always  are  made  to  rhyme  with  certain  others; 
fto  that  the  occurrence  of  one  of  them  in  a  sonnet 
inevitably  suggests  to  the  reader  what  words  are  to 
follow,  so  as  to  destroy  the  great  pleasure  of  rhyme. 
A  sonnet  may  produce  a  good  effect  when  the  sub- 
ject is  well  chosen,  and  naturally  accommodates  it- 
self to  the  divisions  of  the  poem ;  but  it  requires 
much  skill  to  make  it  pleasing ;  and  Petrarca  him- 
self sometimes  becomes  tame,  from  the  constraints 
to  which  he  is  subjected.     Gothe  wrote  but  few ; 


and  their  subject,  is  the  difficulties  of  the  form,  and 
the  pleasure  of  overcoming  them.  The  sonnet  is 
often  attempted  by  persons  who  find  it  easier  to 
furnish  rhymes  than  ideas ;  and  the  number  of  in- 
sipid sonnets  in  Italian  and  Spanish  is  immense.  In 
English,  also,  there  is  an  abundance  of  them.  The 
most  successful  writers  of  English  sonnets  are, 
Milton,  Dnimmond  of  Hawthornden,  Warton,  and 
Wordsworth. 

The  sonnet  properly  consists  of  fourteen  iambic 
verses  of  eleven  sylUbles,  and  is  divided  into  two 
chief  parts :  the  first  consists  of  two  divisions,  each 
of  four  lines  (quademariOf  quadrain) ;  the  second 
of  two  divisions  of  three  lines  each  (terzinaY  The 
quadrains  have  two  rhymes,  each  of  whicn  is  re- 
peated four  times,  and,  according  to  the  Italian 
usage,  either  so  that  the  first,  fourth,  fifth  and 
eighth  verses  rhyme,  and,  again,  the  verses  between 
them,  the  second,  third,  sixth,  seventh  (rima  chivsd); 
or,  which  is  rarer,  the  rhymes  alternate  {rima  alter- 
nata) ;  or,  what  is  still  rarer,  the  first  quadrain  is 
written  in  the  first  way,  and  the  second  in  the  se- 
cond. In  the  two  terzine  there  are  either  three 
rhymes,  eacb  twice  repeated,  or  two  rhymes,  thrice 
repeated,  in  all  positions.  The  Italians,  who  use 
hardly  any  form  for  lyrical  poetry  but  the  sonnet 
and  canzone,  have  invented  varieties  of  it,  such  as 
the  Anacreontic  sonnets,  with  lines  of  eight  sylU- 
bles,  and  those  with  a  coda.  The  sonnet  generally 
contains  one  principal  idea,  pursued  through  the 
various  antitheses  of  the  different  strophes,  and 
adorned  with  the  charm  of  rhyme. 

SONNITES.     See  SvnniteB, 

SONORA ;  one  of  the  states  of  the  Mexican 
confederacy  (see  Mexico) f\yiug on  the  Pacific  ocean, 
on  which  it  has  a  sea^coast  of  900  miles,  with 
several  good  ports.  It  is  generally  hilly,  a  large 
portion  of  it  lying  on  the  table  land.  It  abounds 
in  mineral  wealth :  gold  is  found  in  washings  and 
mines,  and  the  silver  mines  are  rich  and  numerous. 
The  soil  is  also  fertile.  The  capital  of  the  state 
is  Arispe,  with  a  population  of  7600  souls.  Cinaloa 
(9500),  Sonora  (6400),  and  Culiacan  (10,800),  are 
among  the  principal  towns. 

SOODRAS.     See  Hindoos. 

SOOT.     See  Lawp-Black,  and  Manure. 

SOPHI :  a  professor  of  Sufism.  q.  v. 

SOPHIA,  CHURCH  OF  ST.  The  foundation 
of  this  magnificent  temple  in  Constantinople  was 
laid  in  the  sixth  century,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian ; 
and  the  work  was  completed  by  Anthemius  Tralles, 
the  most  celebrated  architect  of  his  age,  with  the 
aid  of  Isidorus  of  Miletus.  Anthemius  was  the  first 
who  undertook  to  erect  a  dome  on  four  arcades : 
he  chose  for  this  purpose  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross. 
Twenty  years  after  its  dedication,  in  556,  the  dome 
was  shattered  by  an  earthquake.  Another  Isidorus, 
nephew  of  the  former,  restored  it,  but  raised  it 
twenty  feet  higher  than  before,  giving  it  an  ellipti- 
cal instead  of  a  spherical  form.  The  curvature  of 
the  dome  is  so  slight,  that  the  depth  is  equal  to 
only  one  sixth  of  the  diameter,  which  is  1 15  feet ; 
the  crescent,  which  has  supplanted  the  cross  on  the 
centre,  however,  is  180  feet  from  the  ground.  This 
flattened  form  of  the  dome  has  a  fine  effect ;  and  if 
the  architect  attempted  to  imitate  the  arch  of  the 
heavens,  Dalaway  pronounces  the  attempt  more 
happily  accomplished  in  the  mosque  of  St  Sophia 
than  in  St  Peter's  at  Rome.  The  ceiling  of  the 
dome  over  the  twenty-four  windows  is  ornamented 
with  mosaic  work,  in  the  form  of  small  cubes,  of  a 
vitreous  substance,  which  Vitruvius  calls  smaltutn. 
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Besides  containing  four  colossal  figures,  which  re- 
present seraphim,  the  ceiling  is  gilt  all  over,  but 
defaced  by  tinne.  The  arrangement  of  the  capitals 
is  not  conformable  to  rule  ;  they  belong  to  no  par- 
ticular style,  and  have  no  entablature.  With  the 
principal  dome  are  connected  two  half  domes  and 
six  smaller  ones,  which  add  to  the  general  effect. 
The  form  of  the  building  is  a  Greek  cross,  inscribed 
in  a  quadrangle ;  but  the  interior  area  from  east  to 
west  forms  an  ellipse.  The  mass  of  the  edifice  is 
of  brick,  but  it  is  overlaid  with  marble  :  the  floor 
is  of  mosaic  work,  composed  of  porphyry  and  verd 
antique.  The  great  pillars  which  support  the  dome, 
consist  of  square  blocks  of  stone,  bound  with  hoops 
of  iron.  The  gallery  round  about  is  formed  by 
sixty-seven  columns,  eight  of  which  are  porphyry 
(from  Aurelian*8  temple  of  the  sun,  at  Rome). 
Eight  others,  of  green  jasper,  were  taken  from  the 
temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus.  The  vestibule  has 
nine  bronze  doors,  ornamented  with  basso-relievos. 
The  interior  of  the  mosque  is  243  feet  in  width, 
from  north  to  south,  and  269  in  length,  from  east 
to  west.  The  exterior  of  St  Sophia  has  many  de- 
fects and  incongruous  additions;  among  others, 
four  minarets,  made  since  it  became  the  chief  mosque 
of  the  Turks  (1453),  have  given  it  the  appear- 
ance of  an  irregular  mass. — See  Gibbon's  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  (ch.  40  and  68). 
Grelot,  Voyage  de  Constantinople  (with  engravings); 
Banduris,  Imper,  Orient,  (Paris,  1711,  2  vols., 
folio)  :  and  Mouradgea  d'Ohsson's  Tableau  Gtneral 
de  V Empire  Ottoman  contain  representations  of  it. 

SOPHISM ;  a  fallacy  in  reasoning.  (See  Soph- 
ist8.)  Sophisms  are  usually  divided  by  logicians 
into  those  in  the  words  (in  dictione\  and  those  in 
the  matter  {extra  dictionem),  Whately  divides 
them  into  those  in  which  the  conclusion  does  not 
follow  from  the  premises,  and  in  which  the  reason- 
ing  is,  therefore,  false,  or  logical  fidlacies ;  and 
those  in  which  the  conclusion  does  follow  from  the 
premises,  or  material  fallacies.  For  the  various 
kinds  of  sophisms — petitio  principii,  ignoratio  elen- 
chi,  paralogism,  &c — we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
treatises  on  logic. 

SOPHISTS.  This  name  of  a  peculiar  class  of 
teachers  of  eloquence,  philosophy  and  politics, 
which  flourished  in  Greece  in  the  fifth  century  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  signifies  properly  wise  men 
(r#^w,  wise),  and  was  assumed  by  them  out  of 
learned  pride.  But  as  the  later  sophists  strangely 
perverted  the  science  which  they  taught,  made 
themselves  ridiculous  by  their  arrogance,  and  drew 
upon  themselves  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  reason- 
able men,  by  the  pernicious  and  corrupt  principles 
which  they  advocated  with  the  utmost  shameless- 
ness,  the  title  became  a  term  of  reproach,  and  was 
applied  to  men  who  seek  to  confound  the  under- 
standing bv  vain  subtleties  and  false  axioms,  to 
shake  the  force  of  the  pure  precepts  of  religion  and 
morals.  We  find  the  names  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  sophists,  mentioned  in  Grecian  history,  diflfer- 
ing  not  less  in  the  kind  and  degree  of  their  know- 
ledge than  in  the  places  of  their  birth.  The  most 
celebrated  are  Gorgias  of  Leontium,  in  Sicily,  Pro- 
tagoras of  Abdera,  Hippias  of  Elis,  Prodicus  of 
Cos,  Thrasymachus  of  Chalcedon,  in  Asia  Minor. 
All  these  were  contemporary  with  Pericles  and 
Socrates,  and  resembled  each  other  in  being  teachers 
of  natural  philosophy,  geometry  and  arithmetic, 
astronomy,  music,  theology,  morals,  logic  and  elo- 
quence. This  variety  of  subjects,  which  they 
taught  among  a  people  of  the  highest  refinement. 


proves  that  they  had  cultivated  their  powers  to  a 
certain  degree;  and,  in  fact,  they  rendered  import- 
ant services  to  learning,  as  they  were  the  fir»t  ru). 
tivators  of  rhetoric  as  well  as  of  grammar  and  mor- 
als.     They  taught  all  these  sciences  in  attractire 
language,  both  orally  and  in    writing,  and  were 
every  where  received  with  admiration.      Besides, 
they  often  distinguished  themselves  in  the  service 
of  their  country.      At  least,  it  is  certain  that  Gor- 
gias, Prodicus  and  Hippias  were  employed  in  diffi- 
cult negotiations.     But  brilliant    as   the  sophists 
appear  when  viewed  as  men  acquainted  with  all 
the  learning  of  their  age,  and  successfully  extending 
its  limits,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that,  when  viewed 
on  the  dark  side,  they  are  deserving  of  abhorreoce. 
The  unblushing  eflTrontery  with   which  they  set 
themselves  up  for  the  sole  possessors  of  all  wisdom, 
human  and  divine,  shows  them  to  have  been  impos- 
tors or  conceited  pretenders.      In  the  next  place, 
they  abused  knowledge  to  gratify  the  basest  of 
passions — avarice ;  and,  finally,  they  preached  irre- 
ligion  and  immorality,  and  attacked  whatever  wu 
held  dear  and  sacred  by  the  people.      They  denied 
the  existence  of  the  gods,  attributed  every  thiug 
to  chance,  and  all  religious  ideas  to  the  invention 
of  some  artful  individual,  who,  after  men  had  Iod^^ 
dwelt  in  the  woods  like  wild  beasts,  inspired  his 
barbarous  brethren,  by  the  fiction  of  avenging  gods, 
with  fear,  and  compelled  them  to  submit  to  a  better 
state  of  things.     They  maintained  that  the  right  of 
the  strongest  was  the  only  law  of  nature,  and  (hat 
all  actions  were  indiflferent — neither  good  nor  bad. 
This  distinction  was  first  made  by  positive  law^; 
and  hence  diflferent  nations  form  different  estimates 
of  the  morality  or  immorality  of  the  same  actions. 
It  is  folly,  they  asserted,  to  pwnt  out  what  is  good 
or  just ;  for  such  a  course  of  conduct  would  be  con- 
nected with  so  many  disadvantages  that  no  man  of 
common  sense  would  adopt  it.  Proceeding  on  these 
principles,  they  declared  every  species  of  Irwid,  rob- 
bery and  violence,   innocent.      They  maintained 
that  moderation  and  self-denial  were  marks  of  i 
weak  mind,  and  that  man's  true  happiness  consists 
in  the  gratification  of  all  his  desires.     Such  were 
the  infamous  doctrines  of  the  Sophists ;  and  they 
appear  still  more  hateful,  when  we  remember  tkit 
they  were  adopted  merely  for  the  purpose  of  attract- 
ing followers,  and  satisfying  their  own  love  of  giin. 
For  the  same  men,  who  so  shamelessly  preached  up 
vice,  were  equally  eloquent  in   praise  of  virtue, 
when  they  were  afraid  of  oflTending  their  hearers  or 
losing  their  wealthy  disciples.     If  money  was  to  be 
got  by  sound  precepts  of  morality,  they  made  the 
most  florid  speeches  in  praise  of  virtue.     An  exam- 
ple of  this  is  the  beautiful  story  of  Prodicus,  called 
the  Choice  of  Hercules,  one  of  the  roost  elegant  and 
ingenious  fictions  of  antiquity.      It  is  preserved  b? 
Xenophon,  in  his  Memorabilia  of  Socrates  (book  ii.. 
chap.  I).     From  the  Sophists,  likewise,  proceeded 
the  pernicious  art  of  defending  the  roost  contradic- 
tory opinions,  and  of  making  the  roost  evident 
truths  appear  uncertain,  and  the  most  extravagant 
absurdities  probable.      They  eflfected  this  by  f^^ 
reasonings  and  captious  questions,  by  which  they 
confused  their  opponents.      This  art  was  the  more 
dangerous  in  the  bands  of  these  corrupters  of  learn- 
ing, as  it  enabled  them  to  pass  themselves  off  on 
inexperienced  young  men  as  possessors  of  univrnal 
knowledge,  and  to  persuade  them  that  they  knew 
all  the  secrets  of  heaven  and  earth.     Many  of  their 
arguments  and  conclusions  were  extremely  absurd: 
but  at  first  sight  they  surprised  and  astonished  the 
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hcmrer.  Thus  Oonpas,  in  a  treatise  on  nature, 
proved,  1.  that  there  is  nothing  real ;  2.  if  there 
were  any  thing  real,  it  could  not  be  known ;  and,  3. 
if  it  were  capable  of  being  known,  it  could  not  be 
communieated  by  words.  Prodicus  of  Cos  proved, 
in  a  discourse  dted  by  iEschines,  that  life  is  not  a 
desirable  gift,  and  attempted  to  remove  the  fear  of 
death  by  declaring  death  a  nonentity ;  it  does  not 
concern  the  living,  for  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it ;  nor  the  dead,  because  they  are  no  more. 
By  similar  sophistry,  Protagoras  destroyed  the  dis- 
tinction between  truth  and  falsehood.  He  main- 
tained, that  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things,  and 
that  nothing  really  exists  but  what  he  conceives, 
and  in  the  way  in  which  he  conceives  it ;  and  as 
every  assertion  may  be  met  by  another,  it  is  folly 
to  dispute,  and  refutation  is  absolutely  impossible. 
These  notions  relate  to  important  subjects;  put 
among  the  host  of  disciples,  who  followed  the 
Sophists,  there  was  a  multitude  who  endeavoured 
to  make  themselves  conspicuous  by  the  most  absurd 
and  ridiculous  assertions.  Plato  has  drawn  one  of 
these  characters  in  his  Dialogue  of  Euthydemus, 
which,  in  the  persons  of  Euthydemus  and  Dionvso- 
dorus,  describes  the  whole  tribe,  and  holds  them 
up  to  contempt.  A  single  example  will  suffice. 
Dionysodorus  says,  '*  Tell  me,  Ctesippus,  have  you 
a  bitch  r  C.  **  Tes,  and  a  very  bad  one  too.'*  Z>. 
"Has  she  young?"  C.  "Yes;  just  like  herself." 
D.  ••  Is  not  a  dog  their  father  7"  C.  "  Tes ;  I  saw 
them  couple  myselC"  Z>.  '*  Is  he  not  your  dog?" 
C.  "Certainly."  Z>.  "Then  he  is  your  father! 
So  your  fiither  is  a  dog,  and  the  puppies  are  your 
brothers !"  On  such  miserable  verbal  quibbles  did 
these  learned  disputants  lay  claim  to  the  title  of 
profound  and  subtle  inquirers.  But  however  little 
intrinsic  value  their  teachings  had,  they  served  to 
set  the  mind  at  work ;  and  we  cannot  help  regret- 
ing  the  total  loss  of  their  writings,  as  we  csn  now 
only  judge  of  their  tenets  and  practice  from  the 
accounts  of  others.  These  accounts,  however,  are 
so  full  and  consistent  that  we  should  probably  find 
no  cause  for  changing  our  opinions,  if  we  had  their 
own  works.  The  most  flourishing  period  of  the 
Sophists  was  from  the  Persian  war,  490  B.  C,  to 
the  death  of  Socrates,  ninety  years  later.  A  rapid 
glance  at  the  causes  of  the  rise  and  success  of  such 
a  class  of  men  in  Greece,  is  necessary.  It  is,  in 
fact,  however,  not  more  wonderful  than  that  a 
Socrates  should  flourish  there :  the  versatile  genius 
of  the  Greeks  exerted  itself  in  every  form  imagin- 
able. Besides,  the  state  of  scientific  and  religious 
knowledge  among  the  Greeks,  at  that  time,  will 
sufRcieutly  account  for  the  appearance  of  the 
Sophists.  Learning  was  in  its  infancy;  science 
was  but  just  beginning  to-  flouririi ;  morals  and 
theology  had  never  yet  been  made  the  subject  of 
deep  and  critical  examination.  These  great  services 
were  first  performed  by  the  Socratic  school ;  and  it 
is  not  strange  that  selfish  and  superficial  men  erred 
so  egregiottsly  respecting  those  lofty  subjects,  par- 
ticularly where  the  Eleatic  school  denied  the  re^ty 
of  experience  and  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  and 
perverted  logic  into  dialectics.  Considering  also 
the  democratical  constitution  of  the  states  of 
Greece,  which  allowed  unlimited  freedom  of  investi- 
gation, it  will  appear  not  less  natural  for  Sophists 
to  have  sprung  up  among  the  Greeks,  than  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  iMve  arisen  aaaoog  the  Hebrews  or 
Romans. 

SOPHOCLES.  This  immortal  poet,  who  carried 
the  Greek  drama  to  perfection,  was  prdbably  about 


twenty.fi  ve  years  younger  than  ^schylus,  and  fif- 
teen years  older  than  Euripides,  whom,  however, 
he  survived.  They  both  died  in  the  third  year  of 
the  93d  Olympiad.  The  second  year  of  the  71st 
Olympiad  (B.  C.  495)  is  assigned  as  the  period  of 
his  birth.  He  was  descended  from  a  rich  and  noble 
family  in  Athens  (or  rather  in  Colonos,  a  village 
belonging  to  Athens).  The  advantages  of  a  fine 
person  (though  nature  had  denied  him  a  good  voice) 
and  his  brilliant  genius  contributed  to  open  a  splen- 
did career  before  him.  Though  the  fiune  of 
Sophocles,  as  a  poet,  has  eclipsed  his  reputation  as 
a  statesman,  yet  he  is  mentioned  in  the  history  of 
Athens  as  an  archon,  with  Pericles  and  Thucydides, 
in  the  war  against  Samos ;  and  his  name  is  recorded 
among  the  priests  of  the  city.  His  death,  which 
happened  in  his  ninety-fifth  year,  is  so  enveloped 
in  obscurity,  that,  by  some,  he  is  said  to  have  ex- 
pired from  excessive  joy,  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
expected success  of  one  of  his  dramas  at  the  Olym- 
pic games ;  and  by  others,  to  have  closed  his  life 
during  the  recitation  of  his  Antigone,  then  just 
completed.  In  his  eightieth  year,  an  ungrateful 
son  charged  him  before  a  judicial  tribunal  with 
being  incompetent,  from  age,  to  manage  his  domestic 
affiiirs ;  but,  on  his  reading  to  the  judges  his  (Edi- 
pus  at  Colonos,  which  he  had  just  written,  the 
complaint  was  dismissed,  and  he  was  carried  to  his 
house  in  triumph.  On  his  tomb  was  erected  a 
marble  statue  of  Bacchus,  with  the  tragic  mask  of 
Antigone  iu  his  hand.  Sophocles  began  his  career 
as  a  lyric  poet ;  but,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  drama,  and  became  the  rival  of 
^schylus,  whom  he  surpassed  in  the  popular  &■> 
vour.  The  first  victory  which  he  gained  over  his 
predecessor  was  brilliant:  the  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  him  nineteen  times;  the  second  still 
oftener,  but  never  the  third.  EJis  reputation  soon 
spread  to  foreign  countries,  and  several  princes  in- 
vited him  to  their  courts.  But  he  remamed  fiiith- 
ful  to  his  country.  The  Greek  drama  is  seen  in  its 
perfection  in  his  productions.  Of  his  numerous 
plays,  which  some  have  estimated  at  130,  only 
seven  have  come  down  to  us;  but  these  are  aU 
complete  and  masterly  performances :  I.  the  Ajax ; 
2.  Electra ;  3.  Antigone ;  4.  King  (Edipus ;  5. 
(Edipus  at  Colonos;  6.  the  Trachinians ;  7.  Philoc- 
tetes.  We  will  give  a  short  sketch  of  their  con- 
tents, remarking,  by  the  way,  that  we  can  distin- 
guish no  trilogies  and  tetralogies,  as  in  JEschylus ; 
and  that,  according  to  the  Scholiasts,  he  introduced 
the  practice  of  contending  for  the  prize  with  a 
single  piece ;  so  that  the  distribution  of  the  tragic 
part  into  trilogies  (three  parts  or  distinct  pieces), 
to  which  a  satirical  piece  was  often  appended  (the 
whole  being  styled  a  tetralogy),  almost  wholly 
went  out  of  use.  Sophocles  also  first  introduced  a 
third  actor,  and  limited  the  lyrical  element  or 
chorus,  which  iEschylus  frequently  made  the  chief 
part  of  the  tragedy.  In  the  Ajax,  we  see  that 
hero,  wounded  in  his  honour  bjr  Ulysses,  in  the 
contest  for  the  armour  of  AchiUes,  seized  with 
frenzy :  on  recovering  from  which,  as  if  blinded  hy  . 
the  dreadful  discovery,  he  destroyed  his  own  life. 
The  Electra  belongs  to  the  tragic  scenes  of  the 
fiunily  of  Pelops.  It  contains  the  murder  of  Clyte- 
mnestra  (who,  Mrith  her  lover,  JEgisthus,  had  assas- 
sinated  her  husband  Agamemnon)  by  the  hand  of 
her  son  Orestes,  under  the  direction  of  his  sister 
Electra.  By  the  art  of  the  poet,  Electra,  who 
would  naturally  appear  as  a  subordinate  character, 
is  made  the  heroine  of  the  action.      In  Antigone, 
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we  see  the  highest  triumph  of  female  tenderness. 
Antigone,  the  wretched  daughter  of  the  wretched 
<Edipu8,  and  guilty  of  no  crime  but  that  of  attach- 
ing her  own  /ate  to  that  of  her  father,  is  the  only 
being  in  Thebes  who  does  not  submit  to  Creon, 
the  new  sovereign.  Her  heroism  is  of  the  highest 
and  most  feminine  character.  Her  brother  Polyni- 
ces,  who  was  slain  before  Thebes,  in  a  single  com- 
bat with  his  brother  Eteocles,  in  which  both  fell, 
and  whose  burial  had  been  prohibited  by  Creon, 
owed  a  grave  to  his  sister.  After  performing  this 
last  office  of  affection  with  the  tenderness  of  a  wo- 
man, but  an  unshaken  firmness,  she  goes  her  sad 
and  solitary  way  to  the  cold,  stony  bed  prepared 
for  her.  According  to  Solger,  the  point  of  the 
tragedy  consists,  not  in  the  elevation  of  the  heroine, 
but  in  the  conflict  of  divine  and  human  laws.  The 
King  (Edipus,  and  (Edipus  at  Colonos,  are  parts  of 
one  story ;  and  the  tragic  points  in  the  history  of 
(Edipus  are  thus  exhibited  in  a  terrific  double  pic- 
ture. These  tragedies  are  founded  on  the  principle 
that  man  cannot  escape  his  destiny,  and  that  the 
profoundest  wisdom  only  draws  the  cords  of  fate 
more  tightly,  till  that  almighty  Power  is  appeased 
by  voluntary  penance  and  humiliation.  In  the 
former,  a  dreadful  mystery  is  suddenly  revealed, 
while  the  wretched  victim  trembles  to  behold  the 
unwelcome  light.  The  unconscious  patricide,  and 
husband  of  his  mother,  as  one  veil  after  another 
falls  away,  hurries  back  to  the  darkness,  which  has 
been  removed  from  around  him,  by  tearing  out 
his  eyes,  and  flees  into  miserable  exile.  The 
counterpart  of  this  moving  picture  is  drawn  in 
the  (Edipus  at  Colonos,  weighed  down  by  guilt  and 
age.  The  darker  lines  of  the  horrible  event  are 
now  softened  by  time.  His  crime  has  been  expiated 
by  long  sufferings.  In  the  grove  of  the  avenging 
goddesses,  by  whom  the  whole  dreadful  tissue  had 
been  woven,  his  wretched  wanderings  end.  (Edi- 
pus  finds  at  O)lono«  near  the  walls  of  Athens,  in  the 
solitarjr  abode  of  the  Furies,  rest  and  a  grave.  The 
Trachmians  is  founded  on  the  history  of  Hercules; 
Dejanira,  in  the  excess  of  her  love,  becomes  the 
murderer  of  the  hero  who  is  taken,  as  it  were,  in 
the  tfnares  of  fate  itself,  like  Agamemnon,  only  that, 
in  the  latter  case«  the  victim  is  more  innocent  than 
Hercules,  and,  in  the  former,  the  murderer  is  more 
guiltless  than  Clytemnestra.  Philoctetes,  the  heir 
of  the  weapons  of  Hercules,  languished  for  years  on 
the  desolate  Lemnos,  where  he  had  been  deserted 
by  the  ungrateful  Greeks  during  a  magic  slumber, 
which,  after  every  attack  of  pain,  gave  him  some 
relief.  But  fate  at  length  pities  him,  and  compels 
his  enemies  to  search  for  him,  as  it  was  decreed  that, 
without  the  bow  of  Hercules,  Troy  could  not  be 
taken.  This  exposes  him  to  new  sufferings.  Neop- 
tolemus,  the  generous  and  worthy  son  of  Achilles, 
is  appointed  to  rob  him  of  his  quiver,  and  thus  com- 
pel  the  defenceless  Philoctetes  to  go  against  Troy. 
But  the  ftank  and  honest  Neoptolemus  is  incapable 
of  carrymg  on  such  a  design;  and  Hercules  now 
appears  bringing  reconciliation,  promising  health, 
and  persuading  Philoctetes  to  pardon  the  ingrati- 
tude of  the  Greeks,  and  to  comply  with  their  re- 
quest. The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
Greek  drama  is  simplicity.  Thence  its  precision 
and  perfection  of  form;  thence  its  little  external 
ornament,  the  accuracy  with  which  the  characters 
are  defined,  the  finish  of  the  colouring,  the  keeping 
of  the  whole,  and  the  perfection  of  the  versification. 
The  unities  of  time  and  place  are  strictly  observed; 
the  plot  is  seldom  intricate,  but  is  skilfully  con- 


trived, and  the  diction  is  lofty  and  pure.    Tbf 
beautiful  rather  than  the  strange  and  awful,  as  m 
^schylus,  than  the  tender,  as  in  Euripides,  is  it* 
predominant  feature.     (See  Drama)    In  sll  theiv 
qualities,  Sophocles  excelled,  and  was  therefore  tbe 
finest  model  of  Grecian  poetry.     The  charscters  of 
Sophocles  are  undoubtedly  Uie  most  perfect,  die 
tinct  and  individual  that  can  be  drawn,  and,  at  tk 
same  time,  arrayed  in  all  the  charms  of  ideal  repr«- 
sentation.     His  choruses  have  always  been  cele- 
brated as  the  finest  productions  of  dramatic  poetn. 
No  tragic  poet,  in  ancient  or  modem  davs,  ha» 
written  with  so  much  elevation  and  purity  of  sttle. 
The  versification  of  Sophocles  stands  alone  in  dig- 
nity and  elegance,  and  his  iambics  are  acknowledH 
to  be  the  purest  and  most  regular.     Of  the  modern 
editions  of  his   tragedies,  the  best  are  those  of 
Brunck  (Strasburg,  1786, 2  vols.,  4to.,and  4  toI?,. 
8vo.;  1789,  3  vob.),  and  Erfurdt  (a  small  editiuo. 
continued  by  Hermann,  Leipsic,  1809—25,  7  vok, 
and  a  larger,  1802,  6  vols.^.     The  tragedies  bare 
been  translated  into  English  by  Franklin  and  Pot- 
ter.— See  Lessing's  Lebtn  des  Sophocles;  Jacob's 
Character  of  Sophocles,  in  the  Nachtra^  zm  Solger, 
4th  vol.;  and  Solger's  Nachhus  (1828). 
SOPHONISBA.     See  Matimsaa, 
SOPRANO,  in  Italian  ((/tacoJi/M,  Latin;  k  des- 
SIM,  in  French),  in  music,  denotes  the  highest  vocal 
part,  which  is  only  sung  by  boys,  women  and  n^- 
trates,  hence  the  name  of  tt^nmiot,  or  K^tramsts, 
applied  to  the  hist  of  the  three.     Theie  is  a  jfreaf 
difference  in  the  voices  of  these  three  descriptions 
of  singers.     That  of  boys  has  sometimes  quite  a 
peculiar  and  affecting  charm.    According  to  the 
compass  of  the  tones,  the  descuit  is  divided  into  a 
higher  and  lower  soprano;  second  descant  is  equi- 
valent to  alto;  but  the  tones  of  descant  are  sharper, 
lighter,  finer.     The  compass  of  a  common  descant 

is  from  c  to  c,  and  is  quite  sufficient  for  a  voice  of 
the  chorus.     A  high  descant,  necessary  for  the 

bravura  song,  can  reach  as  high  as  f  g;  the  lowir 
descant,  also  called  mezzo  soprano,  reaches  from  g 

or  a  to  g  or  a.     Seldom,  however,  will  there  be 
found  a  complete  compass,  with  complete  equality 

of  the  tones  from  g  toTT  Generally,  the  grace  of 
the  more  important  middle  tones  is  lost  by  the 
violent  exertion  to  produce  the  higher  tones.  To 
the  soprano  belongs  the  melody.  It  is  also  capable 
of  variegated  ornaments  and  runs,  since  the  big ber 
tones  are  by  nature  more  appropriate  to  tbe»^ 
Since  high  tones  depend  on  quick  vibrations,  b>^ 
voices  are  able  to  speak  and  sing  quicker  than  deep 
voices.  For  this  reason,  and  in  this  view,  the 
soprano  is  the  chief  or  leading  part,  to  which  the 
composer  must  pay  particular  attention.  Hence  it » 
highly  important  for  him  to  understand  thoroughly 
the  nature  and  capacity  of  the  soprano  voice,  m 
order  to  know  what  it  can  perform  with  ease,  sno. 
without  unfavourable  exertion,  what  are  the  natural 
divisions  of  the  voice,  &c.  The  saone  knowledff 
is  necessary  for  the  singer.  The  violin  clef  is  now 
almost  universallv  used  instead  of  the  descant  clef 

SORB  APPLE;  the  fruit  of  the  service  tref. 
See  Service  TVee. 

SORBONNE ;  originally  a  coUege  for  the  rdo- 
cation  of  secular  clergymen  at  the  universit)  <>• 
Paris,  so  called  after  Robert  of  Sorbon,  in  Cham- 
pagne, a  theologian  of  Pari*,  who  founded  it  dur- 
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ifig  the  reign  of  St  Louit,  about  1250,  and  endowed  i 
it  wHh  an  income  which  was  subsequently  much ' 
increaaed.  This  institution,  the  teachers  in  which  ' 
were  always  doctors  and  professors  of  theology,  ac- 
quired so  much  fame  that  its  name  was  extended  to 
the  whole  theological  faculty  of  the  university  of 
Paris,  which  was  cilled,  till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Sorbonne.  Its  opinions  and  decrees  had  a 
decided  influence  upon  the  character  of  Catholicism 
in  France.  The  lungs  seldom  took  any  steps  af- 
fecting religion  or  the  church  without  having  asked 
the  opinion  of  the  Sorbonne;  and,  even  without  the  | 
limits  of  France,  its  opinions  were  often  esteemed 
more  highly  than  those  of  other  academies.  Not  less 
inimical  to  the  Jesuits  than  to  the  reformation,  the 
Sorbonne  steadfastly  maintained  the  liberties  of  the 
GalHcan  church,  opposed  the  bull  Unwenitus; 
and,  in  the  Jansenistic  disputes,  though  it  could 
not  be  said  to  take  part  with  the  society  of  Port. 
RoysJ,  yet  was  always  opposed  to  the  Jesuits.  In 
later  times,  the  Sorbonne  devoted  itself  much  more 
to  the  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  church  than  the 
perfection  of  its  doctrines  and  practice.  Its  spirit 
often  degenerated  into  pedantic  obstinacy,  and  not 
unfrequently  into  blind  seal  for  the  letter  of  ancient 
doctrine;  so  that  it  formed  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  mcute  philosophers,  beatut  esprits  and  free- 
thinkers of  the  eighteenth  century;  and  its  con- 
demnation of  the  writings  of  Helvetius,  Rousseau, 
and  Marmontel,  subjected  it  to  much  derision. 
The  Sorbonne,  therefore,  had  long  outlived  its 
iame,  when  the  revolution  put  an  end  to  its  ezis- 
tence.  *  The  candidates  for  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
the  Sorbonne  were  subjected  to  a  severe  trial  of 
their  patience.  They  were  obliged  to  defend  their 
theses  from  sax  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  six  in  the 
evening  uninterruptedly,  and  were  merely  allowed 
a  slight  refreshment  in  their  desk. 

SORDINO  (/To/.);  a  small mstrument  of  copper 
or  silver,  applied  to  the  bridge  of  a  violin,  or  violon- 
cello, to  render  the  sound  frdnter,  by  intercepting 
the  vibrations  of  the  body  of  the  instrument. 

80RELLE,  OE  SOREL;  a  river  of  Canada, 
jivhich  flows  from  lake  Champlain  into  the  river  St 
Lawrence,  forty-five  miles  below  MontreaL  It  is 
sixty-nine  miles  long. 

SORITES,  in  logic;  a  string  of  syllogisms  in  an 
abridged  form,  in  which  the  predicate  of  the  first 
proposition  is  made  the  subject  of  the  next,  and  so 
4m  to  any  length,  till  finaOy  the  predicate  of  the 
last  of  the  premises  is  predicated  of  the  sulirject  of 
the  first.  A  sorites  (from  #«;•«,  a  heap)  has  as  many 
middle  terms  as  there  are  intermediate  propositions 
between  the  first  and  the  last;  and  consequently  it 
may  be  drawn  out  into  as  many  syllogisms. 

SORREL.  The  true  sorrel  ^rumex  acetoaa) 
has  long  been  cultivated  in  Europe  for  its  leaves, 
as  spinage  and  salad.  They  have  an  add  and 
slightly  astringent  taste,  are  cooling,  and  possess 
antiscorbutic  properties.  They  are  often  put  in 
refreshing  drinks,  and  administered  in  cases  of 
fever,  &c. ;  but  their  most  general  use  is  for  culi- 
nary purposes.  The  stems  are  upright,  a  foot  and 
a  half  or  t  wo  feet  high,  provided  with  a  few  petio- 
late,  oblong,  arrow-shaped  leaves  on  the  inferior 
part  of  the  atem,  and  lanceolate,  sessile  ones  above. 
The  flowers  are  reddish  or  whitish,  and  are  disposed 
in  branching,  upright  racemes.  The  sheep's-sorrel 
(R.  aeetoteUa)  is  less  than  the  preceding,  but  re- 
sembles it  in  habit,  as  well  as  in  its  sensible  pro- 
perties. The  leaves  are  hastate.  AH  domestic 
cattle  are  fond  of  the  species  of  sonel. 


SORREL  TREE  {andromeda  arborea).  This 
tree  sometimes  attains  the  height  of  fifty  feet,  with 
a  trunk  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in  diameter. 
These  dimensions  are  remarkable  in  a  genus  other- 
wise consisting  entirely  of  shrubs,  it  inhabits  ex- 
clusively, the  range  of  the  Alleghanies  from  Virginia 
to  Georgia.  The  leaves  are  four  or  five  inches 
long;  oval-acuminate,  and  finely  toothed;  downy 
in  the  spring,  but  becoming  smooth  as  thev  attain 
their  growth.  The  flowers  are  small,  white,  dis- 
posed in  long  spikes,  which  are  united  in  groups, 
and  render  the  tree  highly  ornamental.  The  corolla 
is  monopetalous,  ovate,  and  downy.  The  name 
has  been  applied  on  account  of  the  acidity  of  the 
leaves.  These  last,  in  drying,  become  black,  and 
are  sometimes  used  for  imparting  this  colour  to 
wool,  when  sumac  cannot  be  procured.  The  wood 
is  of  a  pale  rose  colour,  very  soft,  bums  with  diffi- 
culty, and  is  wholly  rejected  in  the  arts.  This 
tree  is  well  adapted  for  an  ornamental  plant,  as  it 
is  capable  of  enduring  a  cold  dimate,  and  the 
flowers  begin  to  show  themselves  when  it  is  only 
five  or  six  feet  high. 

SOUBISE,  Charles  de  eohan,  prince  de,  mar- 
shal of  France,  bom  in  1715,  was,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seven  years'  war,  perhaps  the  richest  noble- 
man in  France;  and,  without  military  talents,  but 
merely  as  the  iivourite  of  Pompadour,  received  the 
command  of  a  separate  division,  which,  however, 
was  subordinate  to  the  main  army  under  marshal 
d'Estrees — a  circumstance  which  deeply  wounded 
his  pride.  In  the  summer  of  1757,  at  which  time 
he  was  lieutenant-general,  he  therefore  separated 
from  the  main  army,  and  joined  the  imperial  forces, 
with  the  purpose  of  delivering  Saxony  from  the 
Prussians.  Having  reached  Gotha,  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  surprised  by  the  Prussian  general, 
who  occupied  the  place  intended  for  Soubise,  at  a 
feast  in  the  ducal  pahice.  Confiding  in  his  superior 
numbers,  Soubise  next  attempted  to  surround 
Frederic  in  his  camp  at  Rossbach,  but  was  suddenly 
attacked  on  the  flank,  and  his  troops  were  entirely 
routed.  The  loss  of  this  battle,  and  the  general 
ridicule  which  followed  it,  did  not  prevent  his 
being  again  placed  in  command,  in  1758,  when  he 
was  more  successful,  by  the  aid  of  the  duke  of 
Broglio,  who  was  associated  with  him.  He  re- 
ceived the  marshal's  staff  in  reward  for  his  services. 
After  the  peace,  he  continued  for  some  time  in  the 
cabinet,  and  died  in  1787. 

SOUBRETTE;  a  name  given,  in  the  French 
theatre,  to  the  ladies'  waiting  maids;  hence  it  is 
used  (br  a  subaltern  and  intriguing  female  in 
general. 

SOUDAN.     See  Mgritia. 

SOUL.  What  is  the  soul?  The  explanation 
of  the  soul  is  involved  in  this  great  difficulty,  that 
the  thinking,  by  which  we  arrive  at  our  results 
concerning  its  nature,  is  an  act  of  the  soul  itself; 
and  can  a  single  function  show  the  nature  of  the 
power  from  which  it  proceeds  ?  Impossible  as  this 
seems,  the  human  mind  has  at  all  times  drawn  a 
picture  of  the  soul,  and  ascribed  properties  to  it 
which  distinguish  it  from  every  thing  divisible 
and  transitory.  Hence,  with  the  exception  of 
inquirers  like  Demoaitus  and  Epicurus,  who  con- 
sidered every  thing  as  composed  of  original  atoms, 
or  strove  to  explam  every  thing  from  the  changes 
of  physical  organization,  men  have  always  attri- 
buted to  the  soul  the  qualities  of  simplicity,  voli- 
tion, immateriality,  and  immortality.  Plato  pro- 
posed to  himself  the  double  question*  What  waa 
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^AmerieaA  The  rarfkee  rites  gndiudly  from  the 
•bores  or  the  Atlantic  ocesn  to  the  suminit  of  the 
great  mountain  chain,  which  extends  along  the 
western  coast,  no  where  more  than  80  miles  from 
the  Pacific  ocean«  This  chain,  called  the  Andes  or 
Cordilleras  (see  the  articles),  stretches  north  and 
south  through  South  America  from  capes  Froward 
and  Pilares,  on  the  straits  of  Magellan,  to  the  isth^ 
mus  of  Panama,  where  it  sinks  somewhat.  It  is 
volcanic  almost  throughout;  in  many  parts  there 
are  volcanoes  in  activitv.  The  lofty  valley  of 
Quito  is  often  desolated  by  earthquakes.  On  the 
Pichincha,  Humboldt  counted  eighteen  shocks  in 
less  than  thirty  minutes.  To  the  south,  towards 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  are  extensive  plains  covered 
with  saltpetre  and  salt,  in  which  the  springs  and 
rivers  are  also  raline.  From  the  gulf  of  Arica,  on 
the  western  coast,  to  cape  St  Roque,  runs  the 
mountain  chain  Chiquitos,  separating  the  basins  of 
the  Araaaons  and  of  the  Plata.  At  the  foot  of  this 
ridge  lie  two  immense  plains,  the  pampas  of  the 
Plata  (see  Pampas),  and  the  plains  of  the  Amasons, 
the  former  covered  with  grass,  the  latter  with 
wood.  To  the  north  is  the  detached  chain  of 
Guyana,  in  the  western  part  of  which,  called  the 
Mei,  the  Orinoco  rises;  the  eastern  part  of  the 
chain  is  called  Tamucaraqoe.  Still  further  north, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Caribbean  sea,  is  the  chain  of 
Caracas,  or  the  sierra  of  Santa  Martha^  in  which  is 
the  Sills,  8500  feet  high.  This  chain  bounds  the 
peat  basin  of  the  Orinoco,  1,000,000  square  miles 
m  extent.  To  complete  the  view  of  the  natural 
divisions  of  South  America,  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish the  valleys  of  the  three  great  rivers,  which 
drain  nearly  the  whole  continent,  and  are  striking 
features  in  its  geography.  The  Orinoco,  the  Ama- 
sons and  the  Plata  have  been  described  in  separate 
articles.  Besidea  these,  the  principal  rivers  are 
San  Francesco  in  Braxil,  the  Colorado  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  the  Magdalena  in  Columbia,  flowing 
north  into  the  Caribbean  sea.  The  vicinity  of  the 
Andes  to  the  western  coast  renders  the  streams 
which  flow  into  the  Pedfic,  little  more  than  moon, 
tain  torrents.  The  lakes  are  neither  so  numerous  nor 
extensive  as  those  of  North  America.  Ifaracaybo 
in  the  north,  Titicaos  in  the  west,  and  Patos  in  the 
south-east,  are  the  most  considerable.  In  the  great 
plains,  temporary  lakes  are  formed  during  the  rainy 
season,  by  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers,  which  have 
sometimes  been  marked  on  the  maps.  The  ele- 
vated plains  or  plateaus  of  South  America  are  in- 
ferior m  extent  to  those  of  the  northern  division  of 
the  continent,  not  exceeding  100  miles  in  circuit; 
but  they  are  higher  (from  8500  to  9000  feet),  and 
are  separated  by  deeper  valleys.  The  lowest  plain, 
however,  the  Llaaoa,  extends  over  a  space  of 
250,000  square  miles,  from  the  mountains  of  Cara- 
cas  to  the  forests  of  Guyana,  and  to  the  delta  of  the 
Orinoco.  In  some  parts,  it  is  covered  with  woods, 
itanding  under  water;  in  others,  it  is  destitute  of 
trees  and  fountains,  or  bears  a  few  scattered  palms. 
In  the  dry  season,  the  parched  grass  falls  to  powder, 
the  ground  cracks,  and  whirlwinds  raise  clouds  of 
dust,  which  resemUe  the  waterspouts  of  the  ocean. 
Even  the  alligator  and  the  boa  lie  immovable  m  the 
dried  clay,  tiU  they  are  revived  by  the  first  rsins. 
Then  the  plain  is  suddenly  covered  with  a  rich 
carpet  of  grass.  The  clhnate  of  South  America  is 
colder  throughout  than  in  other  regions  under  the 
same  latitude.  Even  under  the  line,  the  heat  is 
not  esccasivor  owing  to  the  height  of  the  surfrce 
and  the  narrowBOia  of  the  oootbent  in  this  part 


Many  of  the  summits  in  the  torrid  sone  are  covered 
with  perpetual  snow.  Humboldt  fixes  the  snow- 
line und^r  Ihe  equator  at  15,000  feet.  (See  <Simw- 
Xrae.)  On  the  cordilleras  of  Grenada  and  Peru,  it 
rains  almost  the  whole  year;  on  their  coasts,  it 
never  rsins  nor  thunders  at  all.  In  other  parts,  the 
heat  is  tempered  by  the  great  marshy  lowlands,  or 
by  frequent  rains.  In  some  of  the  countries  on  the 
Amasons,  it  rains  during  ten  months  of  the  year. 
Guyana  is  thus  rendered  extremely  unhealthy.  In 
Patagonia,  the  air  is  raw,  the  skies  are  rarely  dear, 
and  the  coasts  are  covered  with  almost  perpetual 
fogs,  and  subject  to  violent  storms.  In  Terra  del 
Fuego,  the  valleys  on  the  northern  side  are  in  the 
vicinity  of  high,  bare  mountains,  covered  with  snow 
in  midsummer.  The  peculiarities  of  the  soil  and 
climate,  of  course,  haye  an  efiect  upon  the  natural 
productions.  The  wonders  of  the  tropical  vegeta- 
tion are  exhibited  in  the  great  work  of  Bonpland 
and  Humboldt — Nova  Genera  et  Species  PtmUaruMf 
quas  ta  Peregfinatiome  ad  Plapam  aqitinoctialem 
Orlns  Nooi  eoOsgenad  (fol.,  Paris,  1816).  The 
potato  (jsoUmMM  taheraeum\  is  a  native  of  the  Andes, 
and,  according  to  Pavon  (Flora  Peruviana),  grows 
wild  around  Lima,  in  Chile,  and  in  other  places. 
The  natives  cultivate  it,  and  call  it  papas.  There 
are  fourteen  spedes  of  the  dnchona  or  quinquina 
known.  (See  Bark,  Permian,)  Great  quantitiea 
of  the  bark  are  collected  between  kt.  2o  and  0<> 
south.  Cacao,  vanilla  and  maise  are  also  native 
plants,  and  the  soil  yields  a  great  number  of  medi- 
cinal plants  and  dye-stufls,  and  resinous  trees. 
Particularly  remarkable  are  the  aracatsdm,  from  the 
root  of  which  a  fiuinaoeous  substance  of  an  agree- 
able flavour  is  obtained,  and  the  wax  palm,  which 
grows  to  the  hdght  of  100^180  feet.  In  America 
alone  there  are  87  spedes  of  palms  known,  which 
are  equally  distinguished  for  thdr  beauty  and  size, 
and  for  their  various  uses,  furnishing  wine,  oU,  wax, 
flour,  sugar  and  salt.  Of  the  orekidettf  the  chief 
ornament  of  the  tropical  vegetation,  244  spedes  are 
counted  in  America.  Around  the  cataracts  of 
Tequendama,  formed  near  Santa  Fe  by  the  Bogota, 
nature  appears  to  have  scattered  various  spedes  of 
unknown  plants  and  strange  animals,  as  from  her 
horn  of  plenty.  The  forests  are  so  thickly  filled 
with  bushes,  trees  and  plants,  as  to  be  impenetrable 
except  in  some  places  where  the  wfld  beasts  have 
made  a  path  to  the  water.  Chile  abounds  in  medi- 
cinal plants,  frankinoense,  the  cocoa-palms,  fltc.  In 
the  Brazilian  forests  there  are  more  than  eighty 
spedes  of  wood  useful  for  carpentry  or  dyeing.  In 
the  low  lands  of  the  Orinoco,  and  on  the  coasts, 
the  valuable  guaiacum  and  caoutchouc  exude  from 
the  trees.  The  plantations  in  Gujrana  yield  all  the 
productions  of  the  West  Indies  without  manure  or 
ploughing.  Cayenne  produces  spices,  and  Brazil, 
matte,  or  tea.  In  the  animal  kingdom,  the  lama, 
the  guaaaco  and  the  vicugna,  of  the  dieep  kind, 
and  the  tapir  and  the  peccary  of  the  hog  kind,  are 
peculiar  to  the  countries  on  the  Andes.  The 
Am^can  tiger,  or  jaguar  and  the  puma,  are  the 
prindpal  beasts  of  prey.  The  alligator  or  cayman, 
attains  to  a  length  of  fifteen  feet  and  more.  The 
birds  are  not  numerous  in  the  higher  parts  of  the 
oooAtry,  but  of  great  variety  of  colours  and  size, 
from  tile  colibri  to  the  condor.  The  low  lands 
abound  m  birds  and  fishes.  The  whale  fishery  on 
the  coasts  of  Brazil  is  important,  and  the  manati, 
or  sea-cows,  are  numerous  in  the  rivers  of  Guyana. 
The  alco,  or  wild  dog,  and  the  tuyu,  or  American 
ostrich,  which  inhabits  the  pampas,  the  electiie  eel. 
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and  the  penguin,  are  also  found  in  this  part  of  the 
continent.  In  tae  great  grassy  plains  between  the 
arms  of  the  Plata  and  the  Madeira,  roam  numberless 
herds  of  wild  horses  and  cattle,  sprung  from  those 
brought  to  the  country  by  Europeans.  In  the  Bra- 
zilian province  of  Rio  Grande  and  on  the  Plata,  the 
latter  are  so  numerous  that  they  are  killed  merely 
for  their  hides.  In  the  high  lands  are  found  some 
of  the  most  venomous  and  dangerous  of  the  serpent 
tribe;  for  example,  the  rattlesnake,  the  enormous 
boa,  &c.  Centipedes,  scorpions,  frogs  (for  instance, 
the  rana  pipa  of  the  Orinoco)  and  lizards  are  also 
found.  In  Guyana,  the  air  is  filled  with  butterflies 
of  the  most  various  colours.  The  lantern  flies 
light  the  traveller  by  night  with  their  shining 
heads.  The  mineral  kingdom  abounds  in  the  most 
predous  productions.  In  Brazil,  diamonds  are  found 
of  the  largest  size  and  in  the  greatest  number;  but 
they  are  inferior  to  the  Oriental  diamonds.  (See 
I>iamond,  and  Diamond  District)  In  some  parts 
of  Brazil,  there  are  gold  mines;  but  the  greatest 
quantity  of  gold  is  obtained  from  the  sands  of 
rivers.  Other  minerals,  as  iron,  tin,  lead,  quick- 
silver,  salt,  &c.,  although  abundant,  are  little 
sought  after.  Gold  mines  are  found  in  Grenada 
and  Peru ;  platina  is  found  in  the  mines  of  Choco 
and  Barbacoas;  silver  is  plentiful  only  in  the 
colder  Peruvian  provinces,  and  the  silver  mines  of 
Potosi  are  less  productive  than  formerly.  (See 
Mine.)  In  Chile,  there  is  scarcely  a  mountain 
without  gold,  or  a  river  without  golden  sands. 
Copper  and  tin  are  exported.  South  America,  for- 
merly almost  entirely  in  the  possession  of  two  effete 
monarchies  of  Europe,  is  now,  with  the  exception  of 
Guyana,  entirely  independent  of  European  rulers. 
It  is  divided  into  the  empire  of  Brazil,  the  repub- 
lids  of  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Boli- 
via, Chile,  Buenos  Ayres,  or  the  United  Provinces 
of  La  Plata,  and  the  Banda  Oriental,  or  Uraguay ; 
Guyana,  Pan^uay,  or  the  dominions  of  Francia,  and 
Patagonia,  with  the  Terra  del  Fuego,  in  possession 
of  the  native  tribes.  The  whole  population  is  es- 
timated at  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  millions. 
The  history  and  geographical  details  of  each  of 
these  divisions  will  be  found  under  the  separate 
heads.  (See,  also,  America,  Columbut,  AmericuM, 
Cabot,  Pizarro,  &c.,  for  the  earlier  history ;  Boli- 
var, Praneia,  Pedro  L,  San  Martin,  Sucre,  Santan- 
der,  Paez,  &c.,  for  more  recent  events;  for  the 
commerce  of  South  America,  see  the  article  Commerce 
of  the  World,  and  the  articles  on  the  separate  coun- 
tries.) The  population  of  South  America  is  com- 
posed of  whites,  Indians,  and  Negroes,  and  of  vari- 
ous mixed  races  descended  from  two  or  all  three  of 
the  pure  varieties.  The  whites  are  mostly  Creoles, 
or  native  bom  descendants  of  Europeans,  the  num- 
ber of  the  latter  being  very  small.  The  native 
tribes  are,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  still  en- 
tirely independent,  and,  in  others,  have  long  been 
subdued,  and  converted  to  the  CatboUc  religion. 
(See  Indians,  American,)  The  Negroetf  are  Afri- 
cans, or  of  African  descent,  and  are  not  very  nume- 
rous. Slavery  has  been  abolished  in  the  South 
American  republics.  Mestizoes  form  a  large  class 
of  the  population.  Peace  and  order,  which  can  only 
be  secured  by  the  stability  of  the  governments  and 
the  intelligence  of  the  people,  are  yet  wanting  to 
render  the  possession  of  liberty  a  blessing  to  those 
new  states,  and  to  heal  the  wounds  which  the  bad 
policy  of  the  parent  states,  civil  wars,  and  domestic 
factions,  have  inflicted  on  that  part  of  the  American 
continent. 


SOUTH  AMERICAN  REVOLUTIONS.  See 
the  articles  on  the  different  countries  of  Ssstl 
America. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA.     See  CaroUna. 

SOUTH  POLAR  ISLANDS.  Cook  nied 
south  as  far  as  kt.  60°  S.  (See  Sandwich  Land.: 
In  1819,  the  Russian  captain  Bellinghausen  adru> 
ced  to  70**,  and,  several  years  later,  captain  Wtd- 
del  reached  the  parallel  of  74^  1^':  and  the  wbalc 
and  seal  fishery  is  carried  on  in  the  Antarctic  oceu 
fi-om  the  United  States.  Still  the  south  pole  h«» 
not  been  approached  so  nearly  as  the  Dorth  pole, 
nor  have  these  waters  been  carefully  Examined.  It 
was  for  a  longtime  supposed  that  there  wasagrett 
southern  continent;  but  later  voysges  render  it 
probable,  that  the  Southern  ocean  does  not  contain 
any  great  masses  of  land.  The  islands  which  bare 
been  visited  here  are.  New  or  South  Georgia  (Ion. 
37*^  W. ;  lat.  540  30'  S.),  inaccessible  during  sgreat 
part  of  the  year,  on  account  of  the  ice ;  it  wia  dis- 
covered by  La  Roche,  in  1675 :  Sandwich  Laad.  vi- 
sited by  captain  Bellinghausen,  in  1819;  he  found  it 
to  consist  of  small  islands  surrounded  with  ioebergf, 
and  enveloped  in  fog :  New  South  Shetland,  diieo- 
vered  in  1819  by  captain  Williams  (Ut.  ei^-OS* 
S. ;  Ion.  71**— 81*»  W.) ;  the  captain  explored  the 
coast  for  200  miles,  went  on  shore,  and  found  the 
island  covered  with  snow,  and  uninhabited;  the  coast 
abounded  with  whales  and  seals :  Alexander  and 
Peter's  island  (iot  69J*'  S.),  discovered  by  Bel- 
linghausen, in  1821 ;  it  is  the  most  southern  land 
yet  discovered ;  the  Austral  or  Southern  Orkneys, 
discovered  by  captain  Weddcl.  in  1822  (Ut.  60* 
45'  S. ;  Jon.  50®  W.),  and  described  as  a  mass  o. 
naked  rocks.  See  WeddeVs  Vinfcgt  (ovcrdt  ike 
South  PoU  (1825). 

SOUTH  SEA.     See  Padfic  Ocean. 

SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDS.    See  Aaatralin. 

SOUTH  WALES,  NEW.  See 2V» Seal*  Wa/f«. 

SOUTHAMPTON ;    an  andent  borough  and 
sea-port  of*  England,  the  capital  of  Soutbaniptoo- 
shire,  or  Hampshire  (q.  v.),  is  situated  seventy-four 
miles  from  London,  on  a  pleasant  peninsula,  whiA 
gently  slopes  down  to  the  north-eastern  shore  w 
the  Southampton  Water,  whidi  at  the  entrance  i* 
about  two  miles  btoad,  and  extends  to  the  north- 
west for  seven  miles.     The  town  conrists  of  one 
principal  street,  which,  in  elegance  and  spaciousoefi, 
resembles  the  High  Street  of  Oxford;  and  many 
smaller  ones  branch  from  it.     It  was  andentlj  ea- 
closed  by  a  wall,  with  round  towers  at  intenral*. 
remains  of  which  are  at  present  viable.    When 
thus  defended,  it  appears  to  have  been  abonta  nik 
and  a  quarter,  but  it  is  now  full  three  miles  in  or- 
cumference.      Many  new  streets    and  hawtaww 
buildings  have  recently  been  erected,  the  chief « 
which  are  the  guildhadl,  sessions-ball,  attdit-hoQ^> 
prisons,  &c.     The  town  is  well  paved  and  lighted 
with  gas,  and  the  inhabitants  are  supplied  with 
water  from  several  springs  in  the  vicinity,  conveyed 
to  the  houses  by  means  of  pipes.    The  chief  aonfo^ 
of  amusement  for  the  inhabitants  and  visitors  are  a 
theatre,  assembly  rooms,  and  races  held  annually  m 
the  autumn  on  Southampton  Common.     An  annual 
regatta  also  takes  place  for   subscription  prue< 
There  arc  a  literary  society,  a  botanical  sodetv. 
and  several  subscription  libraries.     Here  is  a  nili- 
tary  asylum  for  the  orphan  children  of  soMien, 
being  a  branch  of  the  Chelsea  institution.    U  *^^ 
first  established  in  1816,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Duke  of  York.     The  advantagea  of  situatioo,  and 
the  attractions  of  this  part  of  a  &a<e  and  highly  pic- 
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turetque  county  have  been  the  meant  of  making  i 
Southampton  a  place  of  fashionable  resort  during 
the  bathing  seafon.  Baths  are  here  provided  for 
the  recreation  of  the  healthy  and  the  benefit  of  the 
invalid  visitors.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on 
in  this  port  with  Russia,  Portugal,  Sweden,  and 
different  parts  of  the  Baltic,  and  with  Quemsey, 
Jersey,  te.  The  chief  articles  of  import  are  wines, 
fruits,  iron,  hemp,  pitch,  tar,  and  timber.  There 
is  alio  a  trade  with  Newcastle  for  coals,  and  with 
Wales  for  iron  and  slates.  Wool  shipped  from  any 
other  port  to  the  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey, 
must  be  relanded  here  or  pay  the  duty  at  the  cus- 
tom-house, according  to  an  act  passed  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  The  first  indications  of  the  pro- 
gress of  Southampton,  as  a  commercial  town,  are 
mentioned  in  history  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
at  which  period  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  was 
appointed  to  receive  the  customs  of  the  port.  The 
harbour,  which  b  spacious,  affords  accommodation 
for  ships  at  all  times  to  ride  at  anchor  in  peifect 
security.  During  the  busy  season  of  the  year  at 
Southainpton,  steam-packets  are  constantly  com- 
municating with  Havre,  Guernsey,  Jersey,  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  Portsmouth,  and  other  places ;  and  com- 
mon sailing  vessels  are  leaving  daily  for  destinations 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Population  in  1831, 
19,324. 

SOUTHAMPTONSHIRE.    See  Hampthire. 

SOUTHERN  LIGHTS,  oa  AURORA  AUS- 
TRALI8.     See  Aurora  BoreaUi. 

SOUTHCOTT,  JoHAKNA ;  a  singular  fiuuttc, 
whose  extravagant  pretensions  attracted  a  numerous 
band  of  converts  in  London  and  its  vicinity,  said  to  i 
have,  at  one  period,  amounted  to  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand.  She  was  bom  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, about  the  year  1750,  of  parents  in  very  hum- 
ble Ufe,  and,  being  carried  away  by  a  heated  ima- 
gi  nation,  gave  herself  out  as  the  woman  spoken  of 
in  the  book  of  Revelations.  In  this  capacity, 
although  in  the  highest  degree  illiterate,  she  scrib- 
bled much  nnintelligible  nonsense,  and  for  a  while, 
carried  on  a  lucrative  trade  in  the  sale  of  seals, 
which  were,  under  certain  conditions,  to  secure 
th«*  salvation  of  the  purchasers.  A  disorder  sub- 
sequently giving  her  the  outward  appearance  of 
pregnancy,  after  she  had  passed  her  grand  climac- 
teric, she  announced  herself  as  the  mother  of  the 
promised  Shiloh,  whose  speedy  ad  vent  she  predicted. 
The  faith  of  her  followers,  among  whom  were  seve- 
ral clergymen  of  the  established  church,  rose  to 
enthusiasm.  A  cradle  of  the  most  expensive  ma- 
tcrials,  and  highly  decorated,  was  prepared  by  her 
expectant  votaries  at  a  fiuhionable  uphobterer's,  and 
everv  preparation  made  for  the  reception  of  the  mi- 
raculous babe  that  supersrition  and  credulity  could 
induce.  About  the  close  of  the  year  1814,  however, 
the  prophetess  began  to  have  her  misgivings  during 
some  comparatively  lucid  intervals,  in  which  she 
declared,  that  **  if  she  was  deceived,  she  had,  at  all 
events,  been  the  sport  of  some  spirit,  either  good 
or  evil,**  and.  Dec  27  in  that  year,  death  put  an 
end  to  both  her  hopes  and  fears.  With  her  follow- 
er*, however,  it  was  otherwise ;  and  though  for  a 
time  confounded  by  her  decease,  which  they  could 
sTArcely  believe  to  be  real,  her  speedy  resurrection 
was  confidently  anticipated.  In  tlus  persuasion 
many  lived  and  died  ;  nor  is  her  sect  yet  extinct ; 
but,  within  a  short  period,  several  frmilies  of  her 
disciples  were  living  together  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Chatham,  in  Kent,  remarkable  for  the  length  of ; 
th^'ir  beards,  and  the  general  singularity  of  tkeir  , 


appearance.  The  body  of  Johanna  underwent  an 
anatomical  investigation  after  her  death,  when  the 
extraordinary  appearance  of  her  shape  was  accoun- 
ted for  upon  medical  principles,  and  her  remains 
were  conveyed  for  interment,  under  a  fictitious 
name,  to  the  burying  ground  attached  to  the  chapel 
in  St  John's  Wood. 

SOUTHERN,  Thomas,  a  dramatic  poet,  was 
bom  at  Dublin,  in  1660,  and  educated  there  at 
Trinity  College.  In  1678,  he  went  to  London  with 
the  view  of  making  the  bw  his  profession,  and  en- 
tered himself  of  the  Middle  Temple,  but  soon  aban- 
doned the  study,  and  dedicated  hb  time  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  muse.  His  first  dramatic  effort  was 
a  tragedy  entitled  the  Persian  Prince,  or  the  Loyal 
brother,  founded  on  the  story  of  Shah  Thamas.  It 
was  first  performed  in  1682,  and,  besides  raising  the 
author's  reputation,  procured  him  the  favour  of  the 
duke  of  York,  to  whom  he  had  paid  hb  court  in  it. 
On  the  accession  of  James  to  the  throne,  Southern 
went  into  the  army,  and  rose  to  the  command  of  a 
company,  in  which  he  served  during  Monmouth's 
rebellion.  Another  of  his  tragedies,  the  Spartan 
Dame,  written  in  1687«  was  acted  in  1721.  From 
this  period  he  continued  to  produce  occasionally 
comedies  as  well  as  tragedies ;  in  the  former  style 
of  composition,  however,  he  was  fiu-  from  being  suc- 
cessful ;  but  two  of  his  tragedies  yet  keep  posses- 
sion of  the  stage.  These  are  his  Oronooko,  founded, 
it  is  said,  on  a  true  story,  which  forms  the  ground 
work  of  one  of  Mrs  Behn's  noveb ;  and  Innocent 
Adultery,  which,  under  its  modem  name,  Isabella, 
or  the  Fatal  Marriage,  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
dramas  in  the  language.  The  btter  part  of  his  days 
was  pasted  in  ease  and  affluence.  His  death  took 
place  in  1746,  when  he  had  attained  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-six.  Hb  works  have  gone  through 
several  editions. 

SOUTHWARK.     See  London. 

SOUZA  BOTELHO,  Joseph  Maeia,  baron  de, 
a  Portuguese  nobleman,  dbtingubhed  as  a  diploma- 
tist and  man  of  letters,  bora  at  Oporto,  in  1758, 
studied  at  Coimbra,  entered  the  army,  and  served 
firom  1778  to  1791.  He  was  successively  Portu- 
guese  ambassador  at  Stockholm,  Copenhagen,  and 
Paris,  till  1805,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
literary  Tetirement.  His  leisure  was  de  voted  to  the 
preparation  of  an  edition  of  the  Lusiad  of  Camoens, 
with  a  memoir.  This  magnificent  work,  printed  by 
Didot  at  Paris,  in  folio,  with  engravings  by  Gerard, 
appeared  in  1817-  In  1824,  he  published  a  trans- 
lation, in  his  native  language,  of  the  Lettres  Por* 
iMpaitet,  with  the  French  on  the  opposite  pages, 
and  prefatory  observations.  Hb  death  took  place 
in  1825.  After  the  death  of  hb  first  wife,  he  mar- 
ried,  at  Paris,  in  1802,  the  countess  de  Fbhault, 
%ridow  of  the  count  de  Fbhault,  guillotined  in 
1792.  Thb  lady  is  well  known  in  the  literary 
world  as  the  authoress  of  EmUit  ef  Alphonae; 
AtMe  de  Senanges ;  Ckarlet  et  Marie  ;  and  other 
popular  works  of  fiction. 

SOVEREIGN,  in  politics ;  a  word  of  various 
meanings.  In  the  widest  sense,  it  denotes  that  po- 
litical person,  or  body  of  persons,  from  whom  all 
legal  power  is  considered  to  emanate.  Thus,  where 
the  monarch  is  regarded  as  the  original  fountain  of 
all  legal  power,  he  is  called  the  sovereign :  in  an 
aristocracy,  such  as  that  of  Venice  was,  the  body  of 
the  nobles  b  the  lovereign ;  and  in  a  democratic 
republic,  like  that  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  people  themselves,  as  the  source  of  power,  are 
the  sovereign.    The  historical  origin  of  sovereignty 
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is  viewed  by  some  as  of  great  importance ;  others 
think  it  of  little  moment.  The  inquiries  of  the 
first  class  have  led  them  to  diverse  results.  Some  of 
them  say  that  the  power  which  the  divine  law  con- 
fers on  the  father  over  his  family,  gradually  gave 
rise  to  chief  priests  and  monarchs.  They  acknow- 
ledged no  true  sovereignty  but  that  vested  in  a 
monarch.  Others  derive  sovereignty  from  the  right 
of  the  strongest.  The  husband  has  a  right,  they 
say,  to  exercise  authority  over  his  wife,  because  he 
has  the  power  to  do  so ;  and  the  authority  of  the 
monarch  rests  on  the  same  foundation.  Strangely 
enough,  this  very  theory,  which,  in  fact,  justifies 
all  kinds  of  revolutions,  and  is  the  principle  whence 
spring  the  violences  which  continually  convulse  the 
despotisms  of  Asia  (see  the  beginning  of  the  article 
Slavery),  has  been  preached  of  late,  vrith  great  zeal, 
by  many  of  the  apostles  of  divine  right  and  absolu- 
tism. Others,  agun,  have  traced  the  origin  of  sove- 
reignty to  the  social  compact,  representing  a  num- 
ber of  men  as  uniting  to  form  a  state,  and  as  delegat- 
ing certain  powers  to  certain  individuals  or  bodies  of 
men,  either  expressly  or  tacitly  (in  the  latter  case, 
the  delegation  being  proved  by  the  resumption  of  the 
delegated  power  at  the  pleasure  of  the  majority). 
The  advocates  of  this  opinion  rely  upon  the  fiurt, 
that  in  many  instances  we  have  such  contracts  ac- 
tually made  in  the  case  of  civilized  nations,  as  well 
as  of  tribes  in  their  infancy,  who  easily  remove  a 
chief  if  he  is  disagreeable  to  the  majority;  and 
where  no  contract  is  found  recorded,  they  say  that 
the  monarch's  power  rests  on  the  consent  of  the 
people,  because  they  find  the  power  to  remove 
him  if  they  choose ;  and  we  often  find  him,  in  fact, 
driven  from  his  throne  by  a  revolution  of  his  sub- 
jects. The  doctrine  of  divine  right,  they  contend, 
is  quite  unnecessary  to  account  for  a  people's  sub- 
mission to  a  particular  man,  because  there  are  abun- 
dance of  other  causes  to  account  for  the  fiMrt  of  a 
people  or  an  army  supporting  one  man  in  authority 
rather  than  another. 

Others,  we  have  said,  consider  the  historical 
origin  of  sovereignty  of  little  importance  in  deter- 
mining the  true  source  of  sovereign  power.  Its 
principles,  they  say,  can  be  well  settled  without 
ascertaining  this  point,  just  as  we  can  settle  the 
true  principles  of  language,  music,  architecture, 
the  useful  arts,  &c..  although  we  may  be  unable  to 
trace  out  their  origin.  The  great  question  is  not. 
How  did  governments  originate?  but.  What  is  the 
principle  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  them  all,  and 
becomes  more  distinctly  developed  with  the  pro- 
gress of  political  society?  The  principle  which 
supports  the  organization  of  a  tree  remains  the 
same  whether  it  be  raised  from  a  seed  or  a  cutting; 
and  the  inquirer  would  learn  but  little  of  its  nature 
firom  determining  to  which  of  these  its  origin  is  to 
be  referred.  If  we  investigate  the  nature  of  man 
and  of  governments,  we  cannot  but  see  that  the 
fundamental  principle  of  all  the  latter  b  the  sove- 
reignty resting  in  the  collective  body  of  the  indi- 
viduals comprising  a  political  society,  often  disguised 
in  various  ways,  sometimes  to  the  benefit,  some- 
rimes  to  the  disadvantage,  of  the  people.  This 
theory  has  rapidly  gained  ground  of  late,  and,  in 
fact,  was,  to  a  great  degree,  always  acted  upon 
in  Europe  until  the  last  century,  when  the  monarchs 
of  the  continent  strove  to  establish  systematic 
despotisms.  Never  would  so  much  have  been  said 
about  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  had  not  the 
monarchs  and  the  supporters  of  absolute  govem- 
Dieuta  sturtcd  8u<;h  absurd  theories  respecting  the 


nature  of  sovereignty.     What  we  liave  asid  refen 
immediately  to  the  internal  organixation  of  statei. 
The  external  sovereignty,  i.  e.  the  entire  inde- 
pendence of  one  government  upon  others,  and  the 
acknowledgment  of  this  independence  by  otber 
governments,  are  intimately   connected  with  it* 
internal  constitution.     A  sovereign  state,  there- 
fore, may  adopt  whatever  laws  it  pleases  for  the 
regulation  of  its  domestic  concerns,  and,  as  to  its 
external  relations,  is  not  bound  to  acknowledge 
any  superior.    It  may,  therefore,  appeal  to  amu 
or  to  arbitration,   if  dififerences  arise  between  it 
and  another  state.     The  princes  of  the  German 
empire  (while  that  empire  existed)  were  called  etaU 
misouverains,  because  they  stood,  in  certam  re- 
spects, under  the  emperor,  and  were  not  entire]/ 
free  in  their  foreign  relations.     The  states  forming 
the  confederacy  of  the  United  States,  call  them- 
selves sovereign ;  but  they  are  not  so  in  the  sense 
in  which  this  word  has  always  been  taken,  because 
they  have  given  up  to  the  general  government 
many  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty;  i.  e.  such  as 
can   be  exercised  only  by  the   supreme   power 
of  the  state,  or  in  the  name  of  the  whrfe  state. 
The  rights  of  sovereignty  embrsoe  the  power  of 
making  laws  and  of  providing  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  even  by  capital  punishments; 
the  power  of  making  war  and  peace,  and  of  con- 
ducting the  foreign  relations  of  the  country;  oi 
raising  and  supporting  armies,  levying  taxes,  of 
coining  money,   &c.     The  various  states  of  the 
Union  have  ceded  the  following  powers  to  congrew 
—the  power  to  declare  war,  maintam  armies  and 
navies,  and  make  peace;  to  regiJate  all  foreign 
relations;  to  raise  taxes;  to  coin  money,  and  pro- 
vide  for  matters  connected  with  it;  jurisdirtion  m 
certain  cases  (see  Courtt),  and  the  power  of  legis- 
lation necessary  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
delegated  powers.     See  aJso  OmttUutUm, 

Sovereign  also  means,  in  a  narrower  sense,  the 
monarch,  even  if  he  is  acknowledged  to  •J»^"* 
power  with  other  branches,  as  in  England,  where 
the  king  by  no  means  unites  in  himsell  the  whole 
sovereign  power.  See  PoUtical  Jn$HtutUmM,  tMota, 
and  Legitimacy,  . 

SOVEREIGN;  an  English  coin.  See  Om» 
SOY;  a  dark-coloured  sauce,  prepared J)y  jw 
Chinese  from  the  seeds  of  a  sort  of  bean  {iobtM 
aoja).  The  plant  has  an  upright  and  ^^Z]^' 
erect  bunches  of  flowers,  and  pendulous,  wi»"y 
pods,  each  containing  about  two  '^•^V^i^ 
common  story  that  soy  is  made  from  *'*'**"*r^ 
or  beeties,  has  probably  originated  from  the  ion» 
and  colour  of  these  seeds.  The  process  of  P'^PJJ^J 
soy  consists  in  boiling  the  seeds  until  they  ^*^[^ 
soft,  and  mixing  with  them  an  eqosl  J**^!^ 
wheat  or  barley  meal,  coarsely  P^^  ^^  of 
mixture  is  fermented,  and,  a  certain  P'^P^'t?**^ 
salt  and  water  being  added,  the  whole  is  allowfa 
to  stand  for  two  or  three  months,  care  being  ** 
to  stir  it  daily :  at  the  end  of  this  time  it  is  iW 
for  use.  The  seeds  arc,  besides,  employed  w>?^ 
and  Japan  as  food:  they  are  made  into  •»!".^* 
jelly  or  curd,  which  is  esteemed  very  n«]"*J^ 
and  is  rendered  paktable  by  seasoning  of  (hfler^ 
kinds.  In  Japan,  they  are  put  into  soupSff""  . 
the  most  common  dish  of  the  country,  t"?.  j- 
quently  eaten  three  times  a  day.  Soy  ?^^; 
imported  from  China  and  Japan,  and  *^'*^***»r|^ 
latter  country  is  the  most  highly  esteemed, 
quantity  annually  sold  in  England,  at  ^'^..^ 
India  company's  sales,  is  from  800  to  2000  gaiww 
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SPA,  OK  SPAA;  a  celebrated  wate(^ng-place  in 
the  Belgian  province  of  Liege,  situated  in  a  romantic 
valley,  surrounded  by  heights  covered  with  woods, 
about  seven  leagues  irom  Aix-la-Chapelle;  popula- 
tion, 3100.  Spa  has  been  long  fiunous  for  its 
medicinal  springs,  which  are  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
and  are  six  or  seven  in  number.  The  principal 
ones  are  Pouhon,  Geronst^re,  Sauvenidre,  and  Ton- 
nelet.  The  waters  are  all  chalybeate,  and  those  of 
Pouhon,  being  the  most  strongly  impregnated,  are 
bottled  for  exportation.  (See  Mineral  Waters.) 
Their  effect  is  diuretic  and  exhilarating;  useful  in 
cases  of  relaxation,  obstructions  of  the  liver,  &c 
They  are  visited  in  the  warm  season,  lasting  about 
four  months.  The  company  is  composed,  in  a  great 
measure,  of  men  of  rank  from  Germany,  France, 
Russia,  Netherlands,  and  England.  Spa  is  provided 
with  various  amusements,  and  has  good  accommo- 
dations. The  new  Vauxhall  is  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  of  the  kind  on  the  continent.  The  town, 
on  account  of  its  being  resorted  to  from  various 
parts  of  Europe,  has  been  allowed  neutrality  during 
the  hottest  wars.  The  promenades  are  the  four 
o'clock  walk  (la  prairie  de  quaire  heurea),  and  the 
seven  o'clock  walk  {la  prairie  de  Bept  heure$\  so 
called  frt>m  the  hours  at  which  they  are  respectively 
visited.  The  inhabitants  manufru!ture  various  little 
ornamental  articles  of  varnished  wood,  as  boxes, 
&c.,  called  Spa  work  (ouvrage  de  Spaa). 

SPAGNOLETTO,  a  celebrated  painter,  whose 
true  name  was  Joseph  Ribera,  or  Ribeira,  was  bom 
at  Xativa,  in  Valencia,  in  1588,  but  educated  at 
Naples,  and  probably  takes  the  name  bv  which  he 
is  usually  known  fi^om  the  country  of  his  birth. 
He  was  at  first  a  pupil  of  Caravaggio,  but  after- 
wards improved  himself  by  the  study  of  the  works 
of  Raphael  and  Correggio,  at  Rome  and  Parma. 
After  his  return  to  Naples,  he  was  appointed  court 
painter  to  the  viceroy,  the  duke  of  Ossuna,  and 
overseer  of  all  the  royal  works,  in  which  post  he 
conducted  himself  with  great  haughtiness  towards 
the  artists,  and  is  said  to  have  shown  a  particular 
jealousy  of  Domenichino.     It  has  been  said  that 
Ribeira  concealed  himself,  out  of  chagrin,  occasioned 
by  an  amour  of  don  John  of  Austria,  natural  son  of 
Philip  lY.,  with  one  of  his  daughters,  and  that 
nothing  more  was  heard  of  him;  but,  according  to 
Bermudez,  he    died,  in  good    circumstances,  at 
Naples,  in  1656.    Ribeira  excelled  in  the  represen- 
tation of  terrible  scenes,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
flaying  of  St  Bartholomew.     He  executed  such 
subjects  with  a  minute  accuracy  that  excites  horror, 
and  was  very  skilful  in  delineating  the  separate 
parts  of  the  body — hair,  wrinkles,  skin,  &c.  There 
are   works  of  his  in  Naples,  Paris,  Vienna,  and 
Dresden. 
SPAGNUOLO.     See  Crespt. 
SPAHIS,  OE  SIPAHIS;  a  part  of  the  Turkish 
cavalry,  which  is  said  to  have  been  organized  by 
Amurath  I.,  the  founder  of  the  janizaries.     (See 
JanizarieM,)     Their  number  is  estimated  at  20,000 
men.     They  are  paid  by  the  sultan.     The  lowest 
rate  of-  pay  is  twelve  aspers  per  day;  but  those 
who  have  performed  especial  services,  or  have  the 
advantage  of  &vour,  receive  higher  pay.     When 
the  sultan  takes  the  field  in  person,  each  spahi 
receives  a  present  of  money:  and  the  janizaries 
enjoyed  the  same  privilege.     The  spahis  are  com- 
posed of  two  classes;  the  spdhaoglari,  who  have 
red,  and  the  nlhaiari^  who  have  yellow  banners. 
The  latter,  who  pretend  to  have  been  instituted 
by  All,  the  pupil  of  Mohammed,  were  formerly  the 


most  important;  but  the  former  have  now  become 
superior.  The  usual  arms  of  the  spahis  are  a 
sabre,  a  lance,  a  jereed  (a  dart  about  two  feet  long, 
which  they  hurl  with  great  strength  and  skill), 
and  a  second  sabre,  or  rather  hroad-sword,  attached 
to  the  saddle.  Some  of  them  have  bows  and 
arrows,  and  also  pistols  and  carbines:  but  they 
make  little  use  of  fire-arms.  In  war,  the  spahis 
form  a  tumultuous  mob,  without  discipline  or 
organization.  Their  first  charge  is  formidable; 
but  if  they  are  unable  to  make  an  impression  on 
the  enemy's  line  after  three  attempts,  they  flee  in 
confusion. 

SPAIN  (Espana),  The  physical  features  of  the 
Spanish  peninsula  have  exercised  a  most  important 
influence  on  the  character  and  history  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. The  whole  sur&ce  of  the  peninsula  com- 
prises  225,600  square  miles,  of  which  187,110 
belong  to  Spain,  and  the  rest  to  Portugal  and  the 
republic  of  Andorra  (110  square  miles).  It  is 
separated  from  France  and  the  rest  of  Europe  by 
the  Pjrrenean  chain  of  mountains,  and  is  surrounded 
by  three  seas,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  bay  of  Biscay.  Spain  lies  between  lat.  36° 
and  43«  4?  N.,  and  between  Ion.  9^  13'  W.  and  3» 
15^  E.,  and  is  the  sixth  in  extent  of  territory  among 
the  European  powers.  The  bay  of  Biscay  gives 
great  fiunlities  for  northern  commerce;  the  gulfs  of 
Alicant  and  Rosas  offer  secure  harbours  and  roads 
to  the  merchants  of  Italy,  the  Levant,  and  Northern 
Africa,  whilst  the  bays  of  Corunna  and  Cadiz  open 
to  her  mariners  the  path  to  the  Indies.  One 
hundred  passages  lead  over  the  Pyrenees  to  France; 
but  only  three  of  these  are  passable  for  carriages. 
(See  Pyrenees.)  From  this  frontier  ridge  rise  the 
Cantabrian  mountains,  which  traverse  Asturia  and 
Galicia,  and  terminate  at  cape  Finisterre.  To  the 
south-east  extends  the  Sierra  d'Occa,  five  ridges  of 
which,  running  nearly  east  and  west,  separate  the 
basins  of  the  Minho,  Douro,  Tagus,  Ouadiana,  and 
Guadalquivir ;  and  two  others,  to  the  south-west, 
form  the  southern  point  of  Spain,  the  island  Tarifa. 
The  valleys  of  the  Xucar  and  the  Ebro  have  a 
southerly  direction.  These  sierras,  among  which 
the  Somo  Sierra,  the  Guadarrama,  the  Sierra  Morena, 
the  Alpuxarras,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  the  Sierra 
de  Ronda,  are  the  principal,  surround  the  plains 
of  Castile  and  La  Mancha  (the  highest  of  such 
extent  in  Europe)  with  strong  bulwarks,  and  even 
constitute  distinct  moral  divisions  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  whole  country  thus  appears  to  be 
formed  of  severaJ  great  intrenched  camps,  and  is 
admirably  adapted  for  a  war  of  posts,  and  particu- 
larly for  guenlla  warfare.  Although  Spain  con- 
tains 150  considerable  streams,  very  few  of  which, 
however,  are  navigable,  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
water.  Except  the  Albufera,  in  Valencia,  there  is 
no  lake  of  much  extent ;  and  there  are  no  marshes 
except  in  the  valley  of  the  Guadiana.  The  marshy 
islands  in  the  Guadalquivir  have  been  drained  and 
planted  since  1819.  The  dry  and  pure  mountain 
air  renders  the  inhabitants  vigorous  and  healthy: 
the  sea  breezes  have  the  same  effect  upon  the 
coasts;  but  in  the  southern  parts  the  scorching 
solano,  from  the  shores  of  Africa,  is  felt  during 
some  seasons.  Snow  lies  upon  the  summits  of 
some  of  the  mountains  till  Julv;  and  the  capital  is 
situated  in  a  region  fifteen  times  more  elevated 
than  the  site  of  Paris.  The  fertile  soil,  wherever 
it  is  well  watered,  produces  abundance  of  plants 
with  little  cultivation.  The  finest  wines  are  ex- 
ported in  great  quantities  (Alicant,  Sherry,  Malaga), 
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and  other  kinds  are  consumed  at  home.  Since  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moors,  agriculture  has  been  in  a 
low  state,  in  spite  of  the  patriotic  exertions  of 
numerous  societies;  hardly  two  thirds  of  the  pro- 
ductive soil  is  under  cultivation.  Wheat,  in  Va- 
lencia, yields  from  twenty  to  forty  fold.  The 
Andalusian  wheat  commands  a  higher  price  in  the 
Spanish  market  than  the  northern.  Among  the 
principal  productions  are  olives,  saffron,  anise, 
cumin,  cork,  esparto  or  Spanish  broom,  soda,  &c. 
In  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country,  the  sugar-cane 
and  the  banana  thrive;  and  even  the  heaths,  or 
landas,  are  covered  with  fragrant  herbs  and  shrubs. 
But  neither  the  wood  (except  in  the  maritime  dis- 
tricts), which  is  sold  by  weight  in  Madrid,  nor  the 
corn  (with  the  exception  of  barley),  is  produced  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  inha- 
bitants. The  breeding  of  Merinoes  is  profitable  for 
the  mtsta  (a  society  composed  of  owners  of  the 
flocks),  but  is  injurious  to  agriculture.  The  whole 
number  of  migrating  sheep  is  about  ten  millions; 
that  of  the  stationary  flocks,  about  eight  millions. 
Valencia  produces  much  silk:  Andidusia  breeds 
excellent  horses;  but  the  Andalusian  studs  have 
lost  their  importance.  The  mules  are  also  of  excel- 
lent quality.  The  gold  mines  of  Spain  have  long 
ceased  to  be  worked;  but  iron,  copper,  tin,  and 
lead,  are  obtained.  Silver  mines  are  worked  on 
the  Sierra  Morena,  and  the  quicksilver  mines  of 
Almaden,  in  La  Mancha,  are  rich,  but  do  not  yield 
enough  for  the  mining  operations  of  America.  Sea 
and  mineral  salt  are  abundant,  and  there  are  mineral 
springs  at  Salcedon  and  other  places. 

The  Spanish  people  are  descended  from  Iberian 
Celts,  mixed  with  Carthaginian  and  Roman  colo- 
nists, with  a  strong  infusion,  at  later  periods,  of 
Teutonic  (Gothic)  and  Moorish  blood.  The  po- 
puLition  of  Spain  was  estimated  by  Minano,  in  1826, 
at  about  13,900,000 :  and  that  of  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies at  4,088,000,  making  the  total  population  of 
the  monarchy  17,988,000.  The  kingidom  is  politi- 
cally divided  into  fourteen  principal  parts,  each  of 
which  has  its  separate  authorities  and  administra- 
tion, and  several  of  which  are  subdivided  into 
smaller  provinces,  forming,  in  all,  forty-one  pro- 
vinces. The  division  into  fifty-one  provinces  by 
the  cortes,  in  1822,  was  abolished  on  the  restoration 
of  absolute  power.  The  general  divisions  are  as  fol- 
lows: 1.  the  kingdom  of  Navarre ;  2.  the  Vasconga- 
des,  or  Biscay ;  3.  the  principality  of  the  Asturias ; 
4.  the  kingdom  of  Oalicia ;  5.  the  kingdom  of  Arra- 
gon ;  6.  the  principality  of  Catalonia ;  7.  the  king- 
dom  of  Leon :  8.  Old  Castile ;  9.  Estremadura ;  10. 
New  Castile ;  11.  the  kingdom  of  Valencia;  12.  An- 
dalusia (including  the  kingdoms  of  Cordova,  Seville, 
and  Grenada);  13.  the  kingdom  of  Murcia;  14.  the 
Balearic  isles.  The  Spaniard  is  in  general  temperate, 
persevering,  reserved,  honest,  and  pious.  The 
Spanish  gravity  is  more  observable  in  the  higher  than 
in  the  lower  classes,  or  among  women.  The  Span- 
iard of  the  lower  order  has  more  gayety,  wit,  vivacity, 
and,though  frugal,  is  so  indifferent  to  outward  goods, 
that,  were  he  less  courteous  and  good-humoured, 
he  might  pass  for  a  practical  philosopher  of  the 
school  of  Diogenes.  His  pride  of  birth,  rank  and 
faith  appears,  however,  on  every  occasion  ;  and  he 
is  suspicious,  irritable  and  vindictive.  This  pride 
also  manifests  itself  in  the  contempt  with  which 
the  northern  Spaniard,  the  inhabitant  of  Biscay  or 
the  Asturias,  looks  down  upon  the  native  of  the 
south,  whose  darker  complexion  and  smaller  frame 
betray  his  Moorish  blood.      The  nobles  are  distin- 


guished into  the  tiiulados,  grandees  vrho  have  fiie 
right  to  cover  themselves  in  presence  of  the  king 
(in  1787,  their  number  was  129),  mar.qiiii»es,  coonti, 
and  viscounts  (in  1787»  their  number   was  5S5J: 
and  the  lower  nobiUty,  cavalkros^  eacuderoB,  and 
hidalgost  the  number  of  whom,  in  1797.  was  4S4, 131. 
Music,  singing  and  dancing  are  national  amusements 
The  two  former  are  simple,  often  monotonous,  but 
full  of  feeling ;  the  latter  is  extremely  voluptoousL 
The  bolero  is  popular  on  the  stage :  the  Jmdam^ 
and  geguidilia  are  favourite  dances  in  the  open  air, 
and  in  the  family;  the  latter  is  danced  by  four 
couple,  to  the  music  of  the   cithern,  wbich  the 
player  accompanies  with  his  voice.  Athletic  sports, 
as  the  barra  (throwing  an  iron  bar  at  a  mark)  and 
balloon  (a  game  at  ball)  are  common.  The  fisvounte 
popular  amusement  is  the  buU-fights,  which   was 
prohibited  in   1805,  but  was  revived   by   Ferdi- 
nand  VII.      The  Spaniard,  in  general,  is   of  the 
middle  sixe,  and   well  built,  with  an   expressive 
countenance,  brilliant  eyes,  white  teeth  and  bUA 
hair.     The  men  of  the  higher  classes  are  much  less 
robust  than  those  of  the  lower.     The  Spanish  wo- 
men are  distinguished  for  beauty  of  person  and 
dignity  of  manner.      Their  complexion  is  neither 
white  nor  delicate,  but  healthy:  they  dress  with 
taste,  and  move  with  ease  and  grace :  they  are  un- 
affected, and  have  often,  particularly  among  the 
lower  classes,  a  ready  vein  of  wit.  Id  general,  tliey 
are  characterized  by  intelUgence,  deep  feeling,  fide- 
lity and  constancy ;  but  they  are  almost  entirely 
uneducated.      Their  courage  and  patriotism  have 
often  been  displayed  even  in  the  field  of  battle. 
The  strictness  with  which  the  female  sex  was  for- 
merly treated,  and  the  formal  stiffness  which  pre- 
vailed in  society,  have  been  much  diminished;  and  the 
.  Oriental  Moorish  traits  are  gradually  disappearing. 
The  most  important  element  in  Spanish  society 
is  religion :  the  ecclesiastics  form  the  most  privileged 
order,  and  every  family  endeavours  to  find  a  place 
in  the  church  for  some  of  its  members.     Religion, 
however,  consists  merely  in  the  outward  observances 
of  the  church,  in  the  practice  of  penances,  snd  in 
the  reverence  of  priests  and  monks.     The  apo«tle 
James  is  the  tutelary  saint  of  the  kingdom ;  but  he 
has  lost  reputation,  since  Charles  III.,  with  the 
estates,  in  1760,  took  an  oath  of  their  belief  in  the 
immaculate  conception   of  the  virgin  Mary,  who 
was  declared  the  patroness  of  the  Spanish  monarrhT. 
The  invocation  of  the  virgin  is,  therefore,  the  chief 
act  of  divine  service ;  and  there  are  saints  for  all 
orders  and  dejgrees,  whose  festivals  occupy  a  great 
portion  of  the  time.      The  clergy,  particularly  the 
inquisition,  has  hitherto  usurped  the  direction  of 
education  and  literature;  and  the  Spanish  church 
has  thus  obtained  possession  of  the  supreme  power, 
although  it  has  had  the  prudence  to  conceal  its 
exercise  of  it.     The  most  enlightened  ecclesiastical 
college  is  that  of  the  chapter  of  San  Isidore,  which 
has  been  exposed  to  persecution  on  a  ehai^ge  of 
Jansenism.     The  edict  of  March  2d,  1819,  divided 
the  prohibited  books  into  two  classes:  1.  books 
which  arc  forbidden  even  io  those  who  have  re- 
ceived a  license  from  the  Holy  OflSce  for  rcadini^ 
prohibited  books  in  general ;  and  2.  books  which 
contain  revolutionary  principles,  are  directed  agaiast 
the  inquisition,  the  clergy,  true  religion,  the  king 
and  monarchical  power,  or  which  ridicule  the  ascra- 
ment  of  marriage,  or  jealous  men.     The  importa- 
tion of  Spanish  books,  printed  out  of  the  country, 
is  punished  by  four  years'  confinement  to  the  fsal- 
leys.  (See  In^mtion.)  The  number  of  the  dcrgy. 
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before  the  wan  with  France,  was  256,000 ;  in  1826,  i 
146,686,  among  whom  were  sixty-one  archbishops 
and  bishops,  61,327  monks,  and  31,400  nuns.  Ac- 
cording to  an  estimate  of  a  member  of  the  cortes, 
the  income  of  the  clergy  and  convents  in  Spain,  in 
1806,  from  their  real  estate  alone,  was  51,000,000 
dollara ;  and,  according  to  the  statement  of  Arguel- 
les,  minister  of  finance  in  the  time  of  the  cortes, 
the  property  of  the  church  exceeded,  by  one  third, 
the  domains  of  the  state. 

The  inaction  of  the  Spaniard  arises  less  from  in- 
dolence than  from  his  frugality  and  fondness  for 
religious  festivals,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the 
ease  with  which  his  few  wants  are  supplied.     The 
system  of  tasution — ^founded  not  upon  the  land,  but 
upon  production — and  the  privileges  and  monopolies 
of  particular  classes  and  societies,  also  contribute 
to  discourage  industry.     The  greatest  activity  pre- 
viuls  in  the  maritime  towns  and  provinces,  where 
industry  is  sure  of  its  reward.     The  woollen  manu- 
factures are  the  most  important ;  but  Uiey  do  not 
fumiah  more  than  one  twentieth  of  the  consump- 
tion.      The  best  stuffs  are  made  at  Segovia  and 
Guadalazara.      There   are    silk  manufactures    at 
Talavera,  Bladrid,  Segovia^  Toledo,  Valencia,  &c.; 
but  less  flourishing  than  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries.  Iron  and  steel  wares  are  exported 
from  Biscay,  blankets  from  Valencia,  and  fine  hand- 
kerchiefs from  Barcelona.      The  black  Cordovan 
leather,  from  Cordova,  is  of  excellent  quality,  The 
manufacture  of  hats  at  Valencia,  Segovia,  &c.,  and 
of  sail-doth,  b  on  the  increase.      The  glass  and 
mirror  works  at  San  Ildefonso  produce  good  articles, 
bat  at  a  high  price.     The  porcelain  of  Madrid  is 
much  inferior  to  that  of  other  countries.  The  prin- 
cipal tobacco  works  are  in  Seville.      The  esparto, 
or  Spanish  broom,  is  a  peculiar  product  of  Spain, 
and  is  spun  and  woven  into  forty  different  articles. 
The  commerce  has  undergone  an  entire  change 
since  the  loss  of  the  American  colonies,  from  which 
the  mother  country  received  35,000,000  dollars 
yearly  in  gold  and  silver,  and  20,000,000  dollars  in 
cochineal,  cacao,  vanilla,  sugar,  tobacco,  hides,  cot> 
ion,  vicugna  wool,  dnchona,  dye-woods,  ipecacu- 
anha, sarsaparilla,  &c.     The  commerce  with  the 
colonies  was  closed  against  all  foreign  nations,  but, 
since  they  have  become  independent,  is  carried  on 
by  the  North  Americans,  the  British  and  Dutch. 
Internal  commerce  suffers  from  the  heavy  tolls,  and 
the  want  of  means  of  communication.     Among  the 
five  canals,  none  of  which  are  completed,  the  imperial 
canal,  or  the  canal  of  Arragon,  is  the  most  important.  ; 

The  form  of  government  is  monarchical.  The 
king,  who  bears  the  title  of  Catholic  majesty,  is 
absolute  in  Castile,  Arragon,  and  in  the  islands ; 
but  the  three  northern  provinces  of  Biscay,  Guipuz- 
<^oa,  and  Alava,  have  maintained  their  privileges  ; 
and  they  consented  to  pay  the  extraordinary  taxes 
of  1816,  only  on  condition  of  the  confirmation  of 
these  privileges,  and  the  removal  of  the  troops  sta- 
tioned among  them.  The  Cortes  forms  an  import- 
ant element  in  Spanish  history.  (See  Cortes.) 
The  crown  is  hereditary,  in  the  male  and  (according  | 
to  an  act  of  Ferdinand  VII.)  in  the  female  line.  , 
The  crown-prinoe  has  the  title  of  prince  ofAsturias; 
the  other  children  of  the  king  are  called  infantes  , 
and  infantas.  The  king  is  grand  master  of  the  or- 
ders of  the  golden  fleece,  of  St  Jago  (St  James),  of 
OaUtrava,  of  Alcantara,  of  Montesa,  and  of  Charles 
ni.  The  order  of  A^Iaria  Louisa  was  foimded  in 
1792,  for  sixty  Udies  of  the  high  nobility.  Ferdi- 
Dand  VII.  ascended  the  throne  in  1814,  and  died 


in  1834.  His  three  first  wives  died  without 
children;  his  fourth  wife,  Mary  Christina,  sister 
of  Ferdinand,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  (born  1806, 
married  1829\  bore  him  a  daughter,  who  is  queen 
of  Spain,  under  the  regency  of  her  mother.  The 
old  Salic  law  of  Spain  is  the  ground  upon  which 
Don  Carlos  (brother  of  Ferdinand)  contests  the 
succession  of  Maria  Isabella,  his  niece.  The  pre- 
decessors of  Ferdinand  have  been,  I.  of  the  Austiian 
dynasty :  Philip  I.,  husband  of  Joanna  of  Castile  ; 
Charles  I.  of  Spain  (V.,  as  emperor  of  Germany)  ; 
resigned  the  crown  1556;  Philip  II.  (died  1598). 
PhiUp  IIL  (1621) ;  Philip  IV.  (1665) ;  Charles  II. 
(1700):  2.  of  the  Anjou  (Bourbon)  dynasty; 
Philip  V.  (abdicated  in  1724,  but  his  successor, 
Louis,  dying  the  same  year,  he  resumed  the  crown, 
and  died  1746);  Ferdinand  VL  (died  1759) ;  Charles 
IIL  (1798) ;  Charles  IV.  (resigned  1808.)  Of  the 
Bonaparte  dynasty,  Joseph  (expelled  1813). 

The  colonial  possessions  of  Spain  are,  in  Asia, 
the  Philippine  islands  and  the  Carolinas ;  in  Africa, 
the  presidios  (towns  on  the  coast)  of  Ceuta,  &c., 
remnants  of  her  former  conquests  in  Northern 
Africa ;  the  Canaries,  and  the  tiiree  islands  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  Annaboa,  Fernando  Po,  and 
Prince's  island :  in  America,  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 
are  the  sole  relics  of  the  magnificent  colonial  empire 
of  Spain. 

The  administration  is  conducted  partly  by  five 
ministers,  who  have  a  seat  and  voice  in  the 
council,  and  partly  by  the  provincial  councils, 
of  which  the  most  distinguished,  the  council  of 
Castile,  existed  as  early  as  1246.  Justice  is  ad- 
ministered in  the  towns  and  villages  by  alcaldes,  of 
whom  there  are  five  classes.  The  alcaldes  mayoress 
or  superior  alcaldes,  are  also  called  corregtdores. 
An  appeal  lies  from  them  to  the  royal  courts 
(audiencias),  of  which  there  are  twelve  at  Vallado- 
Ud,  Grenada,  &c.,  and  to  each  of  which  is  attached 
a  chamber  of  criminal  jurisdiction.  The  laws,  the 
judiciary,  and  the  legal  process,  all  stand  in  need  of 
a  thorough  reform.  The  public  revenue  is  about 
20,000,000  dollars;  the  expenditure  is  much  greater, 
and  the  public  debt  is  stated  at  nearly  800,000,000 
dollars.  In  1817,  the  conscription  was  introduced ; 
at  the  dose  of  1827,  the  forces  consisted  of  91,000 
men,  including  the  militia,  and  of  350,000  royal 
volunteers.  The  naval  force  is  composed  of  ten 
ships  of  the  line,  sixteen  frigates,  and  thirty  other 
vessels,  with  14,000  men. 

See,  for  the  geographical  and  statistical  accounts 
of  Spain,  the  works  of  Bourgoing,  Townsend,  L»- 
borde,  Bory  de  St  Vincent,  and  Minano's  Diceion- 
ario  de  Espana  y  Portugal.  The  fourth  edition  of 
Laborde's  Itineraire  de  VEspagne  (5  vols.,  and  an 
atlas)  appeared  in  1827 — For  descriptions  of  the 
life,  manners  and  character  of  the  Spaniards,  see 
Southey's  Letters  written  in  Spain  and  Portugal; 
Doblado's  (Blanco  White)  Letters  from  Snain ;  A 
Year  in  Spain,  by  a  young  American  ;  and  Inglis's 
Year  in  Spain  (London,  1831,  2  vols.,  8vo.) 

The  ancient  history  of  Spain  embraces  the  period 
previous  to  the  great  irruption  of  the  northern  tribes 
into  the  Roman  empire.  As  early  asthe  third  century 
before  the  Christian  era,  the  two  rivals,  Rome  and 
Carthage,  contended  for  the  possession  of  this  im- 
portant peninsula.  The  determined  spirit  of  the 
people  is  shown  by  the  resistance  of  Saguntum  to 
Hannibal  (B.  C.  219),  of  Xativa  (A.  D.  1707)  and 
Barcelona  (A.  D.  1714)  to  Philip  V.,  and  of  Sara- 
gossa  (1808  and  1809)  to  Napoleon.  More  thm 
one  Roman  army  found  its  grave  in  Spain.      The 
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Lusitanian  Viriathus,  at  the  head  of  his  coimtry- 
men,  withstood  the  Roman  power  till  he  fell  by 
asHfutsioation  (B.  G.  I40\  For  fourteen  years,  the 
Romans  attempted,  witoout  success,  to  subjugate 
the  Numantines,  till  Sdpio  (B.  C.  133)  triumphed 
over  the  ash*es  of  the  city,  whose  inhabitants  had 
destroyed  themselves.  Afterwards,  this  land,  which 
is  possessed  of  much  natural  strength,  afforded  re- 
fuge to  several  of  the  popular  leaders  of  Rome,  on 
their  fall  from  power.  Thus  Sertorius,  an  adherent 
of  Marius,  lived  in  Lusitania  (B.  C.  72),  and  the 
sons  of  Pompey  fought  against  Oesar  in  Hispania 
Baetica,  where  Cneius  fell.  After  a  struggle  of  200 
years,  when  Agrippa,  the  general  of  Augustus,  con- 
quered the  Cantabrians,  Spain  was  first  completely 
subjected  to  the  Roman  power.  Augustus  himself 
founded  the  colony  of  Ciesar  Augusta  (Saragossa) 
and  Augusta  Emerita  (Merida).  For  400  years, 
the  Roman  manners  and  language  took  root  in  the 
Spanish  provinces,  which,  in  CsBsar's  time,  had  a 
population  of  40,000,000.  Merida  supported  a 
garrison  of  90,000  men;  Tarragona  had  2,500,000 
inhabitants.  In  the  arts  of  war  and  peace,  the 
peninsula  rivalled  Rome.  Pomponius  Mehi,  Seneca, 
Lucan,  Trajan,  and  Theodosius  the  Great,  were 
natives  of  Spain.  The  Celtic  language  continned 
only  in  Cantabria,  and  is  still  understooid  in  Biscay, 
as  William  von  Humboldt's  investigations  have 
shown.  See  his  Attempts  to  oMcertain  the  original 
Inhabitants  of  Spain  hf  Means  of  the  Basque  Lan- 
guage  (Berlin,  1821). 

The  Middle  Ages  of  Spain  include  the  times  of 
the  Qoths  and  Arabians  from  the  irruption  of  the 
barbarians  into  the  Roman  empire  to  the  fall  of 
Grenada,  the  last  Moorish  kingdom  in  Spain  (1492.) 
At  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century,  the 
Vandals,  Suevi  and  Alans  spread  themselves  over 
the  peninsula.  About  419,  the  brave  Wallia 
founded  the  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain. 
The  Vandals,  from  whom  Andalusia  received  its 
name,  could  not  withstand  him,  and  withdrew  into 
Africa  in  428.  From  467  to  484  the  great  Euric 
extended  the  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  by  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Romans,  and  gave  them  their  first  written 
laws.  At  length  Leowigild,  in.  585,  overthrew  the 
kingdom  of  the  Suevi,  in  Galida.  Under  his  suc- 
cessor, Reccared  I.,  the  introduction  of  the  Catho- 
lic faith,  in  586,  gave  the  corrupt  Latin  language 
the  predominance  over  the  Gothic;  and,  after  that 
time,  the  unity  of  the  Spanish  nation  was  main- 
tained by  the  Catholic  religion  and  the  political  in- 
fluence of  the  clergy.  But,  after  125  years,  Alaric's 
family,  from  revenge  «at  being  passed  by  in  the 
choice  of  a  king,  recalled  the  Arabians,  who  had 
passed  over  into  Africa.  King  Roderic  fell  in  the 
seven  days'  battle  against  Tarik,  at  Xeres  de  la 
Frontera,  in  Andalusia,  in  711.  After  that,  the 
greatest  part  of  Spain  became  a  province  of  the 
caliphs  of  Bagdad.  Forty  years  later,  in  756, 
Abdorrhaman  I.,  the  last  of  the  Ommiades,  made 
himself  master  of  Spain,  overthrowing  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Abassides,  and  establishing  a  separate 
caliphate  at  Cordova;  which, however,  after  1038, 
fell  to  pieces,  the  different  governors  becoming 
independent,  and  assuming  the  title  of  kings. 
Thus  Arabian  princes  reigned  at  Saragossa,  Toledo, 
Valencia  and  Seville.  In  these  places,  the  Moor- 
ish languafe  and  customs  were  almost  universal. 
Yet  the  Christians  were  allowed  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion.  The  Arabians  likewise  permitted 
their  new  subjects  (called  MozmMane^  that  is, 
spurious  Arabians)  to  retain  their  language,  laws 


and  magistrates.    At  this  time,  the  Jews  sprcid 
over  Spain.     Meanwhile,  the  Visigoths,  under  their 
hero  Pelayo  and  his  successors,  maintained  tbfir    | 
freedom  in  the  mountains  of  Aurturia  and  Otli- 
cia.     The  Moorish  governments  being  weakened  br 
changes  of  dynasties,  and  by  internal  di8senflOIt^, 
the  Christian  kings  wrested  fitim  the  Arabians  ooe 
portion  of  the  country  after  another,  till,  after  the 
great  victory,  which  the  united  Christian  prinoa 
obtained  over  the  Almohades,  in  1220,  at  Toloss, 
in  Sierra  Morena,  there  remained  to  the  ArsUaiw 
only  the  kingdom  of  Grenada,  which  was  likeiriM 
obliged  to  acknowledge  the  Gaatilian  supremacy  in 
1246,  and  was  finally  conquered  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  in  1491.    During  the  period  of  AtsInsb 
power,  agriculture,  commerce,  the  arts  and  sciences, 
flourished  in  Spain.     The  population  was  consider- 
able.    In  Tarragona,  there  were  80.000  families,  or 
350,000  inhabitants.     The  rich  dty  of  GrenuU 
contained  70,000  houses.  250,000  inhabitants,  and 
50,000  men  able  to  bear  arms.     The  Ommisd*^ 
had  connexions  with  the  Byzantine  emperors.    The 
universities  and  libraries  at  Cordova  and  other 
places  were  resorted  to  by  Christians,  as  the  sett 
of  the  Greco-Arabic  literature  and  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy.     From  these  institutions,  Europe  re- 
ceived the  knowledge  of  the  present  arithmetical 
characters,  of  gunpowder,  and  of  paper  made  from 
rags.     Among  the  Gothic  Spaniards,  the  blending 
of  the  chivalrous  and  religious  spirit  gave  occasion 
to  the  foundation  of  seversl  military  orders.    The 
great  Cid  or  don  Rodrigo  Diai  dc  Vivar  el  Cam- 
peador,  the  hero  without  an  equal,  has  been  cele- 
brated since  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  as  the 
hero  of  his  age.    The  romantic  elevation  of  national 
feeling,  which  found  its  support  in  the  religious  iaith 
and  national  church,  preserved  the  Christian  Gothic 
states  Navarre,  Arragon  and  Asturia,  from  many 
internal  and  external  dangers.    The  county  of  Ca*. 
tile,  at  first  called  Burgos,  became,  in  1028,  a  separ- 
ate kingdom.     Ferdinand  I.,  by  his  marrisge  in 
1035,  united  with  it  Leon  and  Asturia.    For  hioi 
the  great  Cid  conquered  a  part  of  Portugal.    The 
kingdom  of  Kavarre  has  existed  since  the  ninth 
century.     It  formed  a  part  of  the  Spanish  territorr 
of  Charlemagne,  south  of  the  Pyrenees,  obtained  by 
conquest  from  the  Arabians,  and  extending  ss  (at 
as  the  Ebro.     Here,  in  the  county  of  Barcelooa, 
now  the  principality  of  Catalonia,  powerful  vutsii 
ruled,  till  one  of  them,  Raymond  V.,  became,  by 
marriage,  king  of  Arragon,  in  1 135.     His  descend- 
ants in  the  male  line  reigned  there  258  year*. 
Alphonso  VI.  (died  1109).  king  of  Leon,  Castile 
and  Galicia,  together  with  Portugal,  as  fitf  as  Moo- 
tego,  conquered  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Toledo. 
or  New  Castile ;  but  he  gave  up  Portugal  to  bis 
son-in-law  Henry  of  Burgundy.    Ferdinand  III.  did 
more :  he  conquered  Cordova,  Murda,  Jaen,  Seville, 
Cadiz,  and  subjected  Grenada  to  a  feudal  depen- 
dence on  him.     He  became,  in    1252,  the  true 
founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Castile,  by  estabWo^ 
the  rule  of  indivisibility  and  primogeniture  in  the 
succession.     Still  the  whole  was  as  yet  but  an  im- 
perfect confederation.     The  privileges  granted  to 
the  Jews  in  Spain,  in  the  middle  ages,  had  an  inju- 
rious influence  on  the  government  and  the  public 
welfare.  They  were  placed  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
nobles;  they  were  appointed  ministers  of  finance, 
fiirmers  of  the  public  revenues,  and  stewards  to  the 
great:   thus  they  obtained  possession  of  all  the 
money  in  the  country,  and,  by  their  excessive  uswyi 
at  length  excited  a  universal  outcry  against  them: 
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uid,  in  1402,  they  were  banished  for  ever,  to  the 
number  of  800,000,  from  Spain.  The  improve- 
ment  of  the  country  was  much  retarded  by  the  de- 
fects in  the  public  administration,  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  taxes,  by  powerful  vassals,  bad  kuigs, 
and  family  disputes :  so  that  the  third  estate  was 
not  formed  in  Castile  till  1325, 200  years  kter  than 
that  of  Arragon,  and  with  inferior  privileges. 
Meanwhile,  the  Cortes,  consisting  of  the  estates  of 
the  kingdom,  namely,  the  clergy,  the  high  nobility, 
the  orders  of  knights,  and  eighteen  great  cities,  re- 
stricted the  royal  power,  without,  however,  bring- 
ing about  a  state  of  legal  order.  But,  in  Arragon 
(a  kingdom  since  1035),  of  which  Alphonso  I., 
since  the  conquest  of  Saragossa,  in  1 115,  had  been 
in  complete  possession,  the  third  estate  was  formed 
before  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  sooner 
than  in  an^  other  European  country,  and  a  well- 
settled  pohtical  order  ensued.  Disputes  between 
the  king  and  this  estate,  or  of  the  members  of  this 
estate  among  themselves,  were  decided  by  a  supreme 
judge,  called  justitia,  (See  Mariana,  Teoria  dt  las 
CorteM,  Bfadnd,  1812.)  From  these  circumstances, 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  kings,  the  country  flourished. 
Arragon  comprehended,  besides  Catalonia  and  Cer- 
dagne,  already  united  to  it,  in  1135  the  counties  of 
Rousaillon,  Montpelier,  the  Baleares,  or  Majorca, 
from  1220  (where,  however,  from  1276  to  1344, 
a  collateral  line  reigned),  also  Valencia,  from 
1238,  Sicily  from  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  in  1282, 
and  Sardinia  horn  1326.  But,  by  the  provi- 
sions of  James  IL,  in  1310,  the  states  of  Ar- 
ragon,  Catalonia  and  Valencia  only  were  indis- 
Bolubly  united  each  with  its  own  constitution. 
At  length  the  marriage  of  prince  Ferdinand  of  Ar- 
ragon (see  Ferdinand  V,  ike  Catholic),  with  Isa- 
bella, heiress  of  Castile,  in  1460,  Isid  the  foundation 
of  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Arragon. 
This  followed  on  Ferdinand's  accession  to  the  throne 
in  1470. — See  Murphy*s  splendid  work  upon  the 
Arabian  Antiquities  of  Spain  (London,  1816);  and 
the  ImiroduetioH  to  the  Bietory  of  the  Mohammedan 
Empire  m  Spain;  and  particiUarly  Conde's  Hietory 
of  the  Domimon  of  the  Moors  in  Spain  (Spanish, 
Madrid,  1820),  with  the  History  of  the  Visigoths,  by 
Joseph  Asehbach  (Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  1827); 
and  doctor  £.  A.  Schmidt's  History  of  Arraaon  in 
the  Middle  Agee  (Leipsie,  1828;  the  two  last  in 
German). 

With  this  union,  with  the  entire  subjugation  of 
the  Moors,  and  the  discovery  of  America,  a  new 
period  in  the  history  of  Spain  begins.  The  young 
monarchy  advanced  inmaediately  to  the  first  place 
among  the  European  governments ;  but,  exhausted 
by  political  and  spiritual  oppression,  it  quickly 
decHned  in  consequence,  till  the  Spanish  branch  of 
the  Uapsbuig  race  became  extinct  in  1700.  Spain 
now  became  a  power  of  the  second  rank,  under  the 
kings  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  These  reigned 
without  a  cortes,  and  brought  Spain  into  a  close 
political  connesdon  with  France.  At  length  they 
sunk  before  the  power  of  Napoleon,  and  the  revolt 
of  Spanish  America  followed.  The  state  of  Spain 
since  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  will  be  treated 
in  the  sequel. 

From  1470  to  1700.  Spain  had.  when  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  founded  the  monarchy,  a  population  of 
about  14,000,000;  which,  however,  was  much 
divided  by  difference  of  customs  and  laws.  To 
unite  the  discordant  parts  into  one  powerful  nation, 
was  the  great  object  which  occupied  for  forty-three 
yean  laabella    Ferdinand,  and  cardinal  Xunenes. 


By  a  severe  administration  of  justice,  and  by  the 
institution  of  the  Hermandad,  order  was  established 
through  the  country.  The  royal  power  was  parti 
cularly  strengthened  and  extended  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  inquisition,  and  by  the  union  with  the 
crown  of  the  office  of  grand  roaster  of  the  three 
great  military  orders  of  Castile.  Grenada  was  con- 
quered in  1401,  after  a  ten  years'  war.  Soon  aiiter 
began  the  cruel  persecution  of  the  Jews  and  Moors, 
so  injurious  to  Spain.  They  were  obliged  to  be 
baptized,  or  to  leave  the  country.  Till  then  tolera- 
tion had  prevailed  in  Spain.  Princes  and  nobles 
at  one  time  even  fought  for  the  Albigenses;  and, 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  kings  of  Arragon 
braved  the  papal  excommunication.  But  by  this 
system  of  persecution  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  country  were  deeply  shaken.  The  discovery 
of  America,  in  1402,  by  Christopher  Columbus, 
under  the  patronage  of  Isabella,  withdrew  much  of 
the  activity  of  the  nation  from  the  improvement  of 
the  mother  country;  and  avarice,  united  vrith  fana- 
ticism, established  in  the  West  Indies  an  unwise 
colonial  system.  In  general,  the  politics  of  Spain, 
under  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  were  characterized 
by  cunning  and  desire  of  foreign  aggrandizement, 
as  appears  frt)m  the  acquisition  of  Naples,  the  league 
of  Cambray,  and  the  conquest  of  Navarre,  south  of 
the  Pyrenees,  though  the  warUke  fame  of  the 
nation  was  maintained  by  one  of  the  greatest  com- 
manders of  his  time,  Gonsalvo  Fernandez  of  Cor- 
dova, and  by  the  expedition  of  the  great  Ximenes 
into  the  north  of  Africa.  After  Charles  L  (as  em- 
peror of  Germany,  Charles  V.,  son  of  the  Infanta 
Joanna  and  Philip  of  Burgundy^,  had  succeeded  his 
fiither  in  the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  his 
maternal  gran&ther  (1516)  in  that  of  Spain,  and 
his  paternal  grandfrither  in  that  of  the  Austrian 
dominions  (1510);  and  after  he  had  repressed,  with 
the  help  of  the  nobles,  insurrections  in  Valencia 
and  Majorca,  and  particularly  in  Castile  (1520), 
where  the  third  estate  demanded  a  freer  constitu- 
tion ;  and  after  he  had  annihilated  the  principal  part 
of  the  liberties  of  the  nation  by  the  separation  of 
the  deliberative  estates, — Spain  became  the  first 
military  and  political  power  in  Europe,  during  the 
four  wars  whidi  Charles  carried  on  with  Francis  I. 
of  France,  and  by  which  he  obtained  Milan.  The 
victory  of  the  Spaniards  at  Pavia  (February  24, 
1525),  which  made  Francis  I.  the  prisoner  of  Charles, 
in  Madrid,  till  the  peace  of  Madrid  (January  14, 
1526),  and  the  expedition  of  Charles  into  the  north 
of  Africa,  extended  the  fame  of  the  Spanish  arms 
throughout  Europe.  The  wealth  which  flowed  in 
from  Mexico,  conquered  by  Cortcz,  in  1518,  and 
from  Peru  and  Chile,  conquered  by  Pizarro  and 
Almagro,  in  1528,  was  not  sufficient  to  supply  the 
demands  of  the  royal  treasury;  so  that  the  revenues 
of  the  crown  were  exhausted,  the  taxes  increased, 
and  debts  contracted.  The  thirty-five  years'  union 
of  Germany  with  Spain  promoted  the  intercom se 
between  the  two  countries.  But  the  strength  of 
the  powerfiil  monarchy  was  exhausted  by  the  forty- 
two  years'  tyranny  of  Philip  II.  Oppression  and 
religious  intolerance,  war,  and  insurrections,  occa^ 
sioned  the  loss  of  the  Netherlands,  and  depopulated 
the  rest  of  the  monarchy;  and  the  conquest  of 
Portugal,  which  remained  united  with  Spam  from 
1581  to  1640,  could  not  prevent  its  decay.  Eng- 
land and  Holland  triumphed  over  the  naval  force  of 
Spain,  and  destroyed  her  commerce;  and  Philip 
died  in  1508,  a  bankrupt.  Under  his  weak  suc- 
cessors, PhiUp  III.  (died  1621),  Philip  IV.  (died 
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1665),  and  Charles  II.  (died  1700),  the  abuses  in 
the  administration  increased.  An  incurable  wound 
was  inflicted  upon  the  country  by  the  expulsion  of 
600,000  Moriscoes  in  1609.  On  the  whole,  the 
persecutions  of  the  Arabians  cost  Spain  about 
2,000,000  of  souls,  and  the  expulsibn  of  the  Jews 
about  800,000.  The  southern  coasts,  likewise, 
were  depopulated  by  the  continual  incursions  of 
the  pirates  of  Northern  Africa.  Favourites,  such 
as  Lerma  and  the  count  Ollvarez,  wasted  the 
resources  of  the  kingdom.  Olivarez  wished  to  em- 
ploy  harsh  measures;  insurrections  were  excited; 
and  Mazarin  compelled  Spain  to  acknowledge  the 
superiority  of  France,  in  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees 
(1659;.  By  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1668, 
by  that  of  Nimeguen,  in  1678,  and  by  the  reunions 
of  Louis  XIY.,  Spain  lost  many  places  in  the 
Netherlands  and  Franche  Comte.  But  after  the 
death  of  Charles  II.  (1700),  the  monarchy  sunk 
entirely  from  its  ancient  elevation,  in  consequence 
of  the  wars  respecting  the  Spanish  succession;  and 
the  population,  which,  in  1688,  amounted  to  about 
1 1  ,(KX),000,  had  diminished,  in  the  first  fourteen  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  about  8,000,000. 

Brom  1700  to  1806.  Charles  II.,  the  last  Spanish 
sovereign  of  the  race  of  Hapsburg,  in  his  second 
will,  made  Philip  of  Anjou,  a  grandson  of  his  sister, 
the  consort  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  second  son  of  the 
dauphin,  sole  heir  of  his  dominions,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  division  of  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
which  had  been  resolved  on  in  a  treaty  between 
England,  Holland,  and  France.  Louis  XIY.  ac- 
knowledged his  grandson  king,  according  to  the 
testament.  The  emperor  Leopold  I.,  of  the  race 
of  Hapsburg,  laid  claim  to  the  throne,  whilst 
William  III.,  king  of  England  and  stadtholder  of 
Holland,  was  in  favour  of  a  division  of  the 
monarchy,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe.  The  measures  of  Louis  XIV. 
at  length  brought  on  a  war  with  England.  Thus 
began  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  (see 
Eugene,  Marlborough,  Utrecht,  Peace  of),  in  which 
the  Bourbon,  Phiup  V.,  after  many  changes  of 
fortune,  by  the  victories  of  Berwick  and  Vendome, 
maintained  himself  on  the  Spanish  throne  in  opposi- 
tion to  Charles  of  Austria  (afterwards  the  emperor 
Charles  VI).  But  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in 
1713,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  the  Spanish  depen- 
dencies  in  Europe — Naples,  Sardinia,  Parma,  Milan, 
and  the  Netherlands  to  Austria,  and  Sicily  to 
Savoy.  England  likewise  retained  Gibraltar  and 
Minorca.  Under  the  Bourbons,  the  nation  lost  its 
last  constitutional  rights;  for  Arragon,  Catalonia, 
and  Valencia  were  treated  by  Philip  as  conquered 
countries.  The  last  diet  held  in  Castile  was  in 
1713,  and  in  Saragossa  in  1720.  Biscay  and  Na- 
varre  alone  retained  some  of  their  privileges.  The 
ambition  of  cardinal  Alberoni,  in  1717  et  seq., 
involved  Europe  for  a  short  time  in  confusion. 
Spain,  in  1735,  again  obtained  possession  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  for  the  Infant  Carlos,  and,  in  1748, 
of  Parma,  for  the  Infant  Philip.  Naples  and  Sicily 
were  ceded  to  a  Spanish  Bourbon.  Under  the 
reign  of  Charles  III.,  1759—88,  the  Bourbon  family 
compact  of  1761,  involved  Spain,  to  i\%  injury,  in 
the  war  between  the  French  and  British.  The 
expeditions  against  Algiers  likewise  nuscarried; 
as  did  the  si^  of  Gibraltar,  in  the  war  of  1779— 
83.  Tet  this  did  not  disturb  the  course  of  the 
internal  administration,  to  the  improvement  of 
which,  men  like  Aranda,  Campomanes,  Olavides, 
and  Florida  BUmca,  devoted  themselves.     They 


provided  particularly  for  the  advancement  of  ifri. 
culture,  the  useful  arts,  and  commerce.  The  popo. 
lation  consequently  increased.  According  to  the 
census  of  1768,  it  amounted  to  9,300,000,  snd.  in 
1798,  to  10,061,000  men.  The  power  of  tlw 
inquisition  was  restricted,  and  the  secret  opposition 
of  the  Jesuits  annihilated  at  a  blow,  by  the  prag- 
matic sanction  of  April  2,  1767,  which  banisbni 
them  from  all  the  Spanish  dominions,  snd  confi*- 
cated  their  property.  But  the  imagination  of  the 
nation  was  employed  upon  the  mystery  of  the  im- 
maculate conception,  and  the  sinless  purity  of  the 
virgin  Mary.  The  pope,  at  the  desire  of  Charle* 
III.,  declared  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy,  together 
with  the  colonies,  under  the  protecting  influence  of 
the  immaculate  conception.  The  king  established 
some  orders  with  the  device  of  a  female  figure 
dressed  in  white  and  blue,  in  allusion  to  this  doc- 
trine; and  every  Spaniard,  who  wished  to  receives 
degree  from  a  university,  or  to  belong  to  a  corpora- 
tion, and  even  mechanics,  on  joining  the  assodstions 
of  their  trades,  were  obliged  to  take  an  otth  of 
their  firm  belief  in  the  immaculate  conception. 
The  progress  in  improvement,  even  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  IV.,  1788-— 1806,  was  obvious;  so 
that  Florida  Blanca  was  able  to  quiet  the  wish  of 
the  people  for  the  reassembling  of  the  sncient 
cortes.  >  But  he  was  superseded,  in  1792,  by 
Godoy,  whose  administration  was  as  void  of  plan 
as  it  was  injurious  to  the  state,  and  greatly  exas- 
perated the  nation;  so  that  the  M  of  the  roost 
fortunate  and  proudest  fiivourite  of  modem  times, 
was  immediately  followed  by  that  of  the  ro>al 
house.  Spain,  at  first,  entered  with  zesl  into  the 
war  against  the  French  republic  (the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  nation  to  the  expenses  of  the 
war  amounted  to  73,000,000  francs);  but  the 
favourite,  who  wished  to  conduct  the  wsr  from  his 
palace,  ruined  all,  and  hastened  to  conclude  the  dis- 
creditable peace  of  Basle,  by  which  Spain  resigned 
half  of  St  Domingo;  on  which  occasion  Godoy  re- 
ceived the  title  of  "  prince  of  peace."  He  then 
concluded  with  the  republic,  the  leaders  of  wbifh 
deluded  him  with  the  prospect  of  placing  a  Spani^ 
prince  on  the  throne  of  France,  the  important 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  of  St  Ildefooso,  in 
1796,  and  declared  war  against  Britain;  but  being 
defeated  at  sea,  Spain  lost  Trinidad,  by  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  in  1802.  In  consequence  of  the  entire 
interruption  of  the  colonial  trade,  taxes  and  debt* 
increased,  whilst  the  credit  of  the  nation  sunk. 
The  prince  withdrew  from  the  conduct  of  sfton, 
but  his  relation  Cevallos  (q.  v.),  after  the  bsni-L 
ment  of  the  able  Urquijo,  became  prime  minister  i'- 

1800.  The  prince  retained  his  influence,  and  ro*- 
to  high  dignities.  He  leaned  to  the  politics  ot 
Napoleon,  and  commenced  ^nilitary  operations,  "i 

1801,  against  Portugal,  which  was  obliged  to  cecV' 
Olivenfa  to  Spain,  at  the  peace  of  Badajoi;  wbilrt 
France  took  possession  of  Parma,  and  made  its  duke 
king  of  Etruria  in  1801 ;  in  consequence  of  wbict. 
Spain  ceded  Louisiana  to  Napoleon,  who,  in  ISO'^. 
sold  it  to  the  United  SUtes.  Charles  IV.,  in  the 
war  between  Britain  and  Franc«,  in  1803.  bsvinc 
purchased  permission  to  remain  neutral,  by  • 
monthly  tribute  of  1,000,000  piasters  to  Napolecr. 
the  British  seized  the  Spanish  frigates,  which  wvrf 
carrying  the  products  of  the  American  mines  tu 
Cadiz  (October,  1804);  and  Spain,  though  suffem  p 
under  great  exhaustion,  famine,  and  the  yellotr 
fever,  was  compelled  to  declare  war  against  Bit- 
tain.     The   victory  of  the   British   at  TiafaV— 
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October  21,  1805  (q.  v.),  destroyed  its  naval ! 
power;  the  bold  Miranda,  excited  the  desire  for 
independence  in  Spanish  America,  in  1606,  and 
Napoleon  overthrew  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons  in 
Naples See  the  works  of  Desormeau,  Chronolo- 
gical AhridgmentDfthe  History  of  Spain  (in  French) ; 
and  of  W.  Coxe,  Memoirg  of  the  Kings  of  Spain  of 
iht  House  of  Bourbon  (1700—1788,  2d  edition. 
London,  1815). 

Spain  from  1808.  The  prince  of  peace  (October 
3,  1806)  called  on  the  nation  to  arm  against  "  the 
common  enemy;*'  and  Napoleon,  therefore,  sent 
a  Spanish  armyi  under  Roinana,  to  Denmark,  and 
another,  under  O'Farill,  to  Tuscany.  October  27, 
1807t  he  concluded  a  secret  treaty  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  respecting  the  division  of  Portugal,  men- 
tioned in  the  article  Napoleon,  Twenty-eight  thou- 
sand French  soldiers,  maintained  by  Spain,  marched 
over  the  Pyrenees,  and  were  joined  by  11,000 
Spaniards.  The  family  quarrels  of  the  royal  family 
lisvoured  the  plans  of  the  French  ruler  in  Spain. 
The  prince  of  Asturias  (Ferdinand)  had  reAised 
to  marry  the  sister-in-law  of  the  prince  of 
peace ;  and,  to  secure  himself  against  the  vengeance 
of  the  offended  fiivourite  he  wrote,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Escoiquiz,  his  former  teacher  (October 
1 1, 1807)>  to  Napoleon  for  proteotion,  and  requested 
the  hand  of  one  of  his  nieces.  The  emperor  did 
not  answer  this  letter  till  April  16,  1808,  when  the 
prince  was  on  his  way  to  Bayonne.  At  the  time 
of  his  writing  to  Napoleon,  the  prince  had  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  his  &ther,  exposing  the  mistakes 
and  abuses  of  the  administration,  and  requesting  to 
be  allowed  some  participation  in  the  government. 
The  queen  was  enraged,  and  the  prince,  Escoiquiz 
and  the  duke  of  Infantado  were  arrested.  Charles 
IV,  at  the  instigation  of  Godoy,  now  wrote  to  Na- 
poleon,' stating  that  the  prince  of  Asturias  had  in- 
tended  to  dethrone  him,  and  to  deprive  his  mother 
of  life,  so  that  he  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the 
succession.  The  junta,  however,  which  was  con- 
vened for  that  purpose,  unanimously  acquitted  the 
prinoe  and  the  other  prisoners;  but  Godoy  induced 
Ferdinand  to  ask  pardon  of  the  king  and  queen ;  on 
which  the  king  caused  the  letter  to  be  published  in 
the  Gazette  of  Madrid,  and  issued  a  decree  granting 
pardon  to  the  prince  on  account  of  his  repentance. 
The  other  prisoners  were  banished.  Thus  ended, 
in  November,  1807,  the  process  of  the  Escurial. 
In  the  mean  while,  French  troops  had  entered 
^pain.  Charles  lY.  received  them  as  allies;  but, 
on  a  sudden,  the  court  prepared  to  leave  Aranjuez 
for  Seville.  It  was  rumoured  that  the  royal  family 
intended  to  go  to  Mexico. '  A  violent  commotion 
Jiow  took  place  in  Madrid,  and  multitudes  flocked 
to  Aranjuez.  March  18,  1808,  the  people  and  the 
•oldiera  broke  out  into  fury  against  the  prince  of 
feaee,  who  was  only  saved  by  the  promise  of  the 
prince  of  Asturias,  that  be  should  be  brought  to 
justice.  In  other  parts  of  the  country,  also,  the 
pvofle  showed  their  bitter  hatred  of  this  unworthy 
fiivourite.  Charles  IV.,  on  the  same  day,  took  the 
command  of  the  army  and  fleet,  the  prince  of  peace 
being  diamissed.  But  on  the  19th,  he  resigned  the 
crown  in  fiivour  of  his  son,  of  which  he  informed 
Napoleon,  as  he  had  done  of  the  former  step.  Fer- 
dinand VII.,  on  March  24,  made  a  public  entry  into 
Madrid,  which  had  been  occupied  by  Murat,  grand- 
duke  of  Berg,  and  commander  of  the  French  troops, 
the  day  i^evious.  Ferdinand  informed  Napoleon 
of  his  assumption  of  the  royal  power;  but  the 
emperor  caused  the  whole  family  to  be  conveyed 


to  Bayonne,  where  he  himself  arrived,  April  15. 
Charles  IV.  had  secretly  retracted  his  resignation, 
on  March  21 ;  and  on  the  same  day  the  queen  had 
written  to  Murat,  to  obtain  protection  for  the 
prince  of  peace.  Charles  IV.  informed  Napoleon  of 
his  having  retracted  his  resignation ;  and,  in  short, 
the  affairs  of  the  royal  family  were  most  wretchedly 
embroiled.  During  the  meeting  at  Bayonne,  a 
commotion,  attended  with  bloodshed,  took  place, 
on  May  2,  at  Madrid.  The  Spaniards  had  been 
excited  by  the  arrogance  of  the  French,  and  attacked 
them.  >lany  were  killed  on  both  sides.  This 
event  is  thought  to  have  hastened  the  steps  taken 
at  Bayonne.  But  though  the  most  enlightened  part 
of  the  Spaniards  were  in  favour  of  Joseph,  and  all 
the  ministers  of  Ferdinand  VII.  entered  Madrid 
with  him  (July  20),  some  parts  of  the  country 
wou4d  not  acknowledge  him  so  easily,  in  many  cases 
instigated  by  the  priests  and  monks,  who  had  every 
thing  to  fear  from  a  more  enlightened  government. 
It  could  not,  however,  be  expected  that  any  country 
should  change  dynasties  so  suddenly  without  a 
struggle;  yet  this  struggle  would  have,  at  length, 
ceased,  had  it  not  been  kept  up,  in  the  sequel,  by 
the  support  of  Britain.  The  people  in  Asturia 
first  took  up  arms;  Arragon,  Seville  and  Badajoz 
followed.  Palafox  carried  from  Bayonne  to  Sara- 
gossa  the  order  of  the  prince  of  Asturias,  that  the 
people  should  arm ;  and  the  supreme  junta  received 
permission  to  assemble  the  cortes.  Revolution 
broke  out  every  where,  which  the  French  were  too 
weak  to  resist.  Moncey  retreated  to  Valencia;  and 
generals  Dupont  and  Wedel  were  beaten  at  Baylon, 
July  19  and  20,  1808.  Tlie  badge  adopted  by  the 
Spanish  soldier  was  a  red*  ribbon,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion  Veneer  o  morir  por  patriaypor  Fernando  VI L 
June  6,  the  junta  at  Seville  had  issued  a  proclama- 
tion of  war.  The  French  squadron  at  Cadiz  sur- 
rendered,  June  14,  to  the  Spaniards.  Six  days 
later  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Portugal.  July 
4,  the  alliance  of  Great  Britain  with  the  Spanish 
nation  was  proclaimed,  and  a  struggle  began,  which, 
whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  respecting  the 
conduct  of  Napoleon,  every  one  will  admit  to  have 
led,  as  far  as  respected  Spain,  to  nothing  but  evil. 
Ikfarshal  Bessi^res  vras  successful  in  the  battle  at 
Medina  del  Rio  Secco,  July  14,  over  general  Cue- 
sta;  but  the  affair  at  Baylen,  above  mentioned, 
decided  the  retreat  of  the  French  from  Madrid,  and, 
August  23,  Castanos  entered  the  dty.  General 
Romana  had  secretly  embarked  his  troops  at  Fuh- 
nen,  and  landed  in  Spain,  and  Wellesley  was  vic- 
torious over  the  French  under  Junot,  August  21, 
at  Vimeira,  on  which  the  French  general  capitu- 
lated the  day  after  at  Cintra,  and  soon  after  evacu- 
ated Portugal.  A  central  junta  had  been  formed 
September  25,  1808,  but  unity  did  not  prevail  in  it. 
Napoleon  advanced  with  a  new  army,  November  6, 
as  far  as  the  Ebro.  On  the  lOth,  Soult  defeated 
the  centre  of  the  great  Spanish  army.  Victor  and 
Lefebvre's  victory  on  the  1 1th,  at  Espinosa,  opened 
the  way  to  Asturia  and  the  northern  coast;  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  success  of  Lannes,  at  Todela, 
November  22,  many  fugitives  took  refuge  in  Sura- 
gossa.  (See  Saragossa,\  The  mountain  pass  of 
Somo  Sierra  was  taken  oy  assault,  by  the  French 
and  Poles,  November  30,  under  Napoleon  and  Ben- 
si^res;  and,  December  2,  the  French  army  appeared 
before  Madrid,  which  surrendered  on  the  4th.  The 
central  junta  now  retired  to  Badajoz,  and  after- 
wards  to  Seville.  The  Spaniards  believed  that  the 
success  of  the  French  was  owing  to  treachery,  and 
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more  than  one  of  their  generals  was  assassinated  in 
consequence  of  the  suspicion.  The  French  gained 
many  victories  and  took  many  fortresses;  but  the 
conquerors  remained  masters  only  of  the  places 
which  they  occupied.  The  guerillas  surrounded 
and  harassed  them  every  where.*  No  line  of  com- 
munication was  safe  for  the  French :  their  means  of 
support  failed.  In  vain  did  Napoleon,  December 
4, 1806,  abolish  the  feudal  privileges,  and  the  inqui- 
sition; in  vain  did  Joseph  try  every  means  to  win 
the  love  of  the  people;  nothing  could  avail  against 
the  fanaticism  of  the  monks.  Austria  now  de- 
clared war.  Napoleon  was  obliged,  in  January, 
1809,  to  leave  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  his  mar- 
shals; and  the  Spaniards  considered  his  departure 
as  a  victory.  During  the  following  five  years,  the 
French  generals  did  all  that  talent  and  courage 
could  do;  but  the  charm  of  Napoleon's  presence 
was  wanting,  and  Wellington  finally  triumphed 
over  them.  The  situation  of  Joseph  became 
extremely  unpleasant,  even  as  regarded  his  rela- 
tions with  France,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  article 
Joaeph  BonaparU,  Many  of  his  adherents  began 
to  waver  when  the  rumour  was  spread  that  Napo- 
leon intended  to  separate  some  provinces  from 
Spain;  against  which,  however,  Joseph  decUured 
himself  explicitly.  The  struggle  continued  during 
six  bloody  campaigns,  from  Hay  2,  1806,  to  the 
battle  of  Toulouse,  April  10,  1814.  Every  where, 
and  almost  daily,  blood  was  shed,  from  Cadiz  to 
Pampeluna,  and  from  Grenada  to  Salamanca.  No 
mercy  was  shown.  Spanish  women  tortured  and 
murdered  the  prisoners.  Seven  hundred  French 
prisoners  were  drowned  in  the  Minho.  In  Oporto 
and  Coimbra,  the  French  sick  and  wounded  were 
murdered  in  the  hospitals.  Even  non-combatant 
oflloers  were  killed.  The  supreme  junta  created 
armies  with  restless  activity.  Napoleon's  exertions 
were  also  great.  The  French  forces  in  the  penin- 
sula,  when  most  numerous,  vis.  when  Massena 
marched  with  80,000  men  to  Portugal,  amounted 
to  200,000  infrntry  and  90,000  cavalry;  and,  in 
1813,  when  Bfadrid  and  Yalladolid  were  evacuated 
by  them,  to  130,000  infimtry  and  20,000  cavalry. 
The  non-combatant  officers,  besides,  were  extreme- 
ly numerous?  In  the  French  lines,  the  sword  and 
dagger,  plague  and  want,  were  active  in  the  work 
of  destruction.  De  Pradt  estimates  the  loss  which 
France  suffered  in  the  actual  expenses  of  the  war, 
during  six  years,  at  290,000,000  of  francs,  without 
reckoning  the  loss  ocoasioned  by  the  interruption 
of  commerce.  Two  objects  chiefly  occupied  the 
French  generals  in  1809  and  1810 — the  re-conquest 
of  Portugal,  and  the  march  over  the  Sierra  Morena 
Xo  Cadis.  As  the  British  had  become  masters  of 
Portugal,  and  the  northern  coasts  of  Spain,  includ- 
ing Ferrol  and  Corunna,  were  again  open  to  their 
ships,  the  re-conquest  of  Asturia  was  not  effected 
by  Ney  and  Kellermann  until  May  14—20,  1809. 
In  the  meantime.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  (subse- 
queutly  duke  of  Wellington)  advanced  from  Lisbon, 
by  the  way  of  Alcantara,  up  the  Tagus,  and  Cuesta 
joined  him  near  Traxillo,  whilst  the  British  general 
Wilson  advanced  over  Placensia,  and  the  Spaniard 
Venegas,  from  the  Sierra  Morena,  towards  Madrid. 


*  AeeonUnff  to  Carnirero,  tlM  tyttem  of  the  gnerUlaa  WM 
piindpAUy  or)fMiis«d  by  Romans.  Qt>nmX  Juan  Martin,  tiir- 
named  the  Empeeimado,  eolleeted  abody  of  them  in  the  n^- 
boafhood  of  Madrid.  Amoar  the  other  guerflla  leaders,  Sfina 
and  PoriW  were  dbthifiiished.  This  ty«t«m  preserved  the 
energy  and  the  eonfldence  of  the  nation  unbroken.  After 
erery  rerenw.  the  Spaniard  conoled  himeelf  with  the  well. 
V  men  hmp^Ha. 


This  bold  pkn  of  attack  was  firustrated  by  the  baf - 
tie  of  Talavera  (July  27  and  28).  The  British* 
indeed,  were  victorious  over  Joseph,  Victor  and 
Jourdan;  but,  not  being  soffidendy  supported  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  being  threatened  by  Soult  and 
Ney  advancing  on  their  flank,  they  Were  obliged  to 
retire  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal;  afier  whidi 
Venegas  also  began  to  retreat,  and  was  defeated  by 
Joseph  at  Almonadd,  August  1 1,  as  was  Wilson  by 
Ney,  in  the  passes  of  Baros.  Madrid  thus  escaped 
a  siege.  August  18,  the  Spanish  orders  of  monks 
were  abolished;  but  this  measure  was  &r  from  po- 
puUur,  and  the  sufferings  of  Spain,  which  the  people, 
as  usual,  attributed  to  the  existing  government, 
tended  greatly  to  aggravate  the  excitement  of  the 
mass  of  the  nation  against  their  French  sovereign. 
The  central  junta  at  Seville  now  resolved  to  yield 
to  the  universal  wish,  to  assemble  the  cortes  and  to 
nominate  a  regency.  New  armies  were  cremtcd. 
Arezaga  advanced  with  55,000  men  as  &r  as  Ocana, 
where,  however,  he  was  entirely  defeated  by  Mior- 
tier,  November  18.  Madrid,  therefore,  was  again 
saved;  but  m  Catalonia,  Arragon  and  Biscay,  the 
bloodiest  struggle  was  carried  on  with  the  bands  of 
the  insurgents.  The  Empecinado*s  troop  advanced 
even  to  the  vicinity  of  Madrid.  In  Old  Castile, 
the  troops  of  Barrioluchio,  Couvillas,  Rodiigucs 
and  Jacobe,  in  Navarre,  the  troops  of  Mina,  were  « 
terror  to  the  enemy.  The  largest  company  o€ 
them,  4500  men,  under  the  dreaded  Marqueaito, 
formerly  a  colonel  in  the  army,  encomitered  several 
French  generals  in  the  open  field.  In  vain  did  the 
French  establish  fortresses  on  their  lines  of  com- 
munication,  and  endeavour  to  protect  dieir  rear  by 
movable  columns.  Yet  their  plan  against  Andalu- 
sia succeeded.  With  22,000  men,  the  rash  Are- 
saga  thought  he  could  maintain  the  line  on  the 
Sierra  Morena,  fiffceen  leagues  long,  intrenched  and 
mined,  and  having  in  its  centre  the  fortified  pass  of 
Peraperos,  against  60,000  troops  commanded  by  the 
best  generals  of  Europe.  Deasolles  and  Gaaon,  on 
January  20,  1810,  took  the  pass  of  Despenna^ 
Peras ;  Sebastiani  stormed  the  defile  of  St  Estevan, 
and  took  the  bridges  over  the  Guadalquivir;  and, 
January  21,  Joseph  entered  Baylen.  Jean  was 
conquered;  Cordova  submitted.  Sebastiani  ocru- 
pied  Grenada  January  29,  Malaga  Febraaiy  6,  and 
Joseph  entered  Seville  February  1,  from  which  the 
junta  had  fled  to  Cadis.  This  phuce,  the  only  one 
which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  de- 
fended by  16,000  men  under  Albuquerque,  and 
4000  British  soldiers  under  Graham,  uid  ^  com- 
bined  British  and  Spanish  fleets,  was  besieged  Fe- 
bruary  6 ;  but  all  the  efforts  and  offers  of  the  French 
were  in  vain.  The  war  in  Catalonia  and  Arragon 
continued.  In  Leon,  the  French  conquered  As- 
torga,  April  22,  and  now  directed  their  arms  against 
Portugal.  In  this  country,  to  the  north  of  the 
Tagus,  Wellington  commanded  a  British  army  of 
90,000  men,  and  Beresford  a  Portuguese  army  of 
59,500  men,  besides  52,800  militia.  The  right 
wing  of  Wellington,  at  Badajos,  was  joined  by 
20,000  Spaniards  under  Romana,  and  8000  under 
Bfldlesteros.  The  main  body  of  the  allied  force  was 
posted  on  the  heights  of  Lisbon,  which  had  been 
rendered  impregnable.  Wellington's  plan,  therefore;. 
was  defensive.  Massena  began  his  undertaking  in 
June,  by  the  siege  of  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  which  sur- 
rendered  July  10,  and  Ney  entered  Portugal,  over 
the  river  Coa,  July  24;  but  Almeida,  .which  wan 
defended  by  Coxe,  detained  Massena  until  Aogust 
27>  when  it  was  obliged  to  capitulate,    WdBagUm 
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o. -tiered  <he  whole  country,  through  which  Mnsscna 
rould  follow  him,  to  be  kid  waste ;  and  the  latter 
wa.H  obli^red  to  take  measures  for  the  support  of  his 
army  during  four  weeks,  before  he  could  proceed. 
At  last,  Ma.W*na  advanced,  September  18,  over  the 
Mondeja,  to  Coimbra.  On  this  march,  he  was 
lieaten,  on  the  27th,  at  Busaco,  but  nevertheless, 
was  able  to  occupy  the  heights  of  Sardico,  which 
opened  to  him  the  pkins  of  Lisbon.  Wellington 
now  entered  the  Mtrong  position  of  Torres- Vedras, 
which  consisted  of  two  lines  on  the  heights  of  Li»* 
bon.  defended  by  170  well-placed  works  and  444 
cannons.  Massena  found  this  position  unastsailable, 
nnd  retreated,  atter  several  engagements  of  little 
importance,  November  14,  to  Santarem.  Here  he 
remained  till  March,  181 1,  when  he  vras  compelled, 
by  want  of  provisions,  to  evacuate  Portugal  en- 
tirely. He  hardly  succeeded,  by  the  battle  of  Fu- 
entes  d'Onoro,  of  two  days'  continuance,  in  effecting 
a  union  with  the  garrison  of  Almeida,  which  blew 
lip  the  works,  and  fought  its  way  to  him  under 
lirenier.  But  the  French  were  victorious  at  other 
points.  Suchet,  January  2,  1811,  took  the  impor- 
tant fortress  of  Tortosa,  in  Catalonia,  and,  June  28, 
iifier  a  murderous  assault  of  five  days,  th(  fortress 
of  Tarragona:  Soult  took  the  frontier  fortresses 
towards  Portugal,  Olivenfa  and  Badajos,  March 
1<>;  and  Victor  defeated  the  British  general 
<fraham,  who  wished  to  deliver  Cadiz,  March  3,  at 
t'biclaoa.  In  the  autumn,  Suchet  marched  against 
Valencia.  After  having  beaten  the  army  under 
freneral  Blake,  Saguntum  fell,  October  26,  and 
Valencia  surrendered,  January  9,  1812.  Welling- 
ton now  again  entered  Spain.  January  19,  he  took 
4 'ludad-Rodrigo,  and,  April  7,  Badajox.  But  he 
was  ill  supported  by  the  cortes  and  the  regency 
consisting  of  general  Blake*  and  the  naval  offi- 
ce rs  Agar  and  Ciscar.  Marmont  was  now  at 
the  bead  of  the  army  in  Portugal.  But  the  loss 
( f  the  decisive  battle  of  Salamanca,  July  22, 
1HI2,  obliged  him  to  give  up  the  defence  of  Mad- 
rid.  Wellington  entered  the  city  August  12. 
The  French  retired  from  before  Cadix  August  25, 
1M12:  they  withdrew  their  forces  from  the  south 
r»f  Spain,  and  concentrated  it  in  the  eastern  and 
northern  parts.  After  the  occupation  of  Madrid, 
Wellington  followed  the  enemy  to  Burgos;  but  the 
«<-ige  of  the  castle  of  Burgos,  after  several  nnsuc- 
resikfol  assaults,  occupied  him  from  September  19 
to  October  20,  when  he  gave  it  up,  as  the  Span- 
iards afforded  him  insufficient  support,  and  the 
Trrnch  bad  received  succours.  He  retreated  to  the 
l>uero.  After  several  engagements,  he  tnmsferred 
).i<  head-quarters  to  Freynada,  on  the  frontier  of 
Portugal,  November  24,  and  the  French  again  en- 
i«'rod  Bladrid  Thus  ended  the  vear  1812,  in  which 
1^(4  members  of  the  cortes  had  drawn  up  a  new 
r>.ostitutioo  for  the  monarchy,  and  signed  it,  March 
1^,  at  Cadiz.  March  20,  the  regency  took  the  oath 
To  maintain  it.  This  constitution  was  acknow- 
1<  ff  ired  by  the  allien  of  Spain — Great  Britain,  Swe- 
(!*'ii,  Denmark,  Pru»ftia,  &c.— also  by  Russia,  in  the 
trt^ty  of  alliance  concluded  with  Spain,  at  Welicki- 
Lurki,  July  20,  1812.  It  perhaps  gave  too  much 
[tower  to  the  cortes  J'or  a  monarchioil  government, 
and  a  people  to  little  accustomed  to  the  exercise 
<>f  rivit  rights.  At  length  Napoleon's  disastem  in 
Kosttta  decided  the  tate  of  the  peninsuU.  Soult 
%».««  recalled  in  the  beginning  of  181 3,  with  90,000 
lufn,  from  Spain.     Suchet  left  Valencia  in  July, 
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but  delivered  Tarragona,  which  was  besieged  by 
Bentinck,  in  August,  and  withstood  Clinton  on  the 
Lobregat.  But  Joseph  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
Madrid  again.  May  27,  and  Wellington  had  occupied 
Salamanca,  May  26.  The  French  army,  com- 
manded by  Joseph  and  Jourdan,  retreated  to  Vit- 
toria.  Here  Wellington  overtook  the  enemy,  and 
gained  the  splendid  victory  of  Vittoria,  June  21; 
after  which  the  French  army,  pursued  by  Graham 
and  Hill,  retreated  in  disorder  over  the  Pyrenees 
to  Bayonne.  It  lost  all  its  baggage.  The  victors 
immediately  invested  Pampeluna.  Count  Abisbal 
occupied  the  pass  of  Pancorbo.  Graham  besieged 
St  Sebastian,  and  Wellington  entered  France  July 
9.  In  the  mean  time  (JiHy  1),  Napoleon,  then  in 
Dresden,  had  appointed  marshal  Soult  his  lieuten- 
ant and  commander-in-chief  of  his  armies  in  Spain. 
He  united  the  beaten  corps,  and  opposed  a  consider- 
able force  to  the  victor.  July  24,  the  struggle  be- 
gan in  the  Pyrenees,  and  was  maintain^  imtil 
August  l,on  every  point.  Wellington,  on  August 
31,  took  St  Sebastian  by  assault,  after  having  sev- 
eral times  repulsed  the  enemy,  who  approached  to 
deliver  the  garrison.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
October  7,  that  he  left  the  Pyrenees,  and  passed 
the  Bidassoa.  After  Pampeluna  had  &llen  (Oct. 
31),  no  French  soldier  was  left  on  the  Spanish  ter- 
ritory, except  in  Barcelona  and  some  other  places 
in  Catalonia.  Wellington  now  attacked  the  enemy 
on  the  fortified  banks  of  the  Niville  (Nov.  10), 
and  Soult  retreated  into  the  camp  of  Bayonne. 
But,  until  Wellington  had  passed  the  Nive  (Dec. 
9  and  10),  and  had  repulsed  several  attacks,  which 
continued  to  the  13th,  it  was  not  possible  for  him 
to  obtain  a  lecure  footing  in  the  hostile  territory. 
His  head-quarters  were  at  St  Jean  de  Lux.  Thence 
he  repulsed,  in  1814,  Suchet*s  attacks  on  the  Garve. 
Feburary  26,  he  fought  a  battle  with  Soult  at  Or. 
thies,  by  which  the  latter  was  driven  from  his 
strong  position,  and  obliged  to  retreat,  in  great  dis- 
order,  to  the  Upper  Garenne.  Wellington  followed 
the  French,  under  Soult,  to  Toulouse,  where  the 
bloody  battle  of  April  10,  and  the  occupation  of  the 
place,  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

The  cortes  had  already  held  its  first  tession  (Jan. 
15,  1814),  and  had  resolved  that  Ferdinand  VII. 
should  swear  to  preserve  the  constitution,  before 
be  should  be  recognised  as  king.  The  treaty  of 
Vaienfay,  between  Ferdinand  and  Napoleon  (Dec. 
11,  1813),  was  made  void  by  declaring  all  the  acts 
of  the  king  during  his  captivity  nulL  Ferdinand 
arrived  at  Valencia,  where  be  received  the  deputies 
of  the  cortes,  April  16.  In  reply  to  their  question, 
when  he  would  swear  to  maintain  the  constitution, 
he  answered  coldly,  *'  I  have  not  thought  about  it ;" 
and,  on  the  4th  of  May,  be  issued  a  proclamation, 
declaring  it  invalid.  May  14,  he  entered  Madrid, 
after  having  caused  the  principal  members  of  the 
regency,  and  sixty-four  members  of  the  cortes,  to 
be  arrested.  The  people,  dissatisfied  with  the  new 
direct  taxes  which  had  been  imposed  by  the  cortes, 
received  him  with  acclamations.  The  friends  of  the 
cortes  and  of  Joseph  were  persecuted  with  the  great- 
est rigour.  All  officers  above  the  rank  of  captain, 
who  had  served  under  Joseph,  were  condemned  to 
perpetual  banishment,  with  their  wivesand  children, 
and  many  civil  officers  received  the  came  sentence. 
Freemasonry  was  abolished,  and  the  inquisition  was 
re\ived ;  the  conventual  estates  were  rei»tored,  and 
I  the  JeMiits  recalled,  and  reinstated  in  all  the  rights 
'  aiiil  property  of  which  they  had  U^eu  deprived  since 
i  17t>7.  And,  although  the  king  had  solemnly  pro- 
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miBed  a  new  constitution,  founded  on  liberal  prin- 
ciples, in  place  of  that  of  the  cortes,  declared  his 
abhorrence  of  despotism,  and  promised  security  of 
property  and  person,  liberty  of  the  press,  &c.,  none 
of  these  promises  was  fulfilled.  The  persecutions 
for  political  offences  produced  disturbances  and  con- 
spiracies in  different  parts  of  the  country.  A  great 
number  of  officers,  who  had  aided  in  the  restoration 
of  Ferdinand,  were  executed  as  conspirators,  on 
account  of  their  opposition  to  the  domineering  pre- 
tensions of  the  monks.  The  army  was  in  the  high- 
est  degree  disaffected  to  these  proceedings,  and 
guerillas,  or  bands  of  soldiers,  infested  the  interior. 
Even  the  lower  classes,  though  averse  from  Ubend 
principles,  were  discontented  with  the  severity  of 
the  government,  while  the  better  classes  were  di- 
vided into  the  hostile  factions  of  the  servilesand 
the  liberals.  Those  counsellors  who  ventured  to 
remonstrate  with  the  king,  as  the  Empecinado, 
Ballesteros,  &c.,  were  banished  or  thrown  into 
prison.  For  six  years,  Ferdinand  reigned  with 
absolute  power  (1814—1820.) 

The  dispute  with  the  court  of  BrazD,  which  had 
occupied  the  Banda  Oriental  while  Spain  refused 
to  give  up  Olivenza  to  Portugal,  would  have  re- 
sulted in  the  invasion  of  Portugal,  but  for  the  in- 
terference of  the  British.  In  1820,  Spain  ceded 
Florida  to  the  United  States,  for  the  sum  of 
5,000,0000  dollars.  Preparations  were  meanwhile 
making  against  the  American  insurgents,  who  were 
declared  rebels  by  the  king,  and  required  to  submit 
themselves  unconditionally.  These  preparations 
served  only  to  exhaust  the  resources  of  the  state ; 
and  the  insurgent  privateers  captured  Spanish  ves- 
sels in  sight  of  the  coast,  while  the  Spanish  officers 
were  literally  dying  of  hunger.  Cadiz  at  length 
obtained  permission  to  fit  out  frigates,  at  its  own 
expense,  for  the  protection  of  its  trade.  The 
people  were  oppressed  with  extraordinary  taxes, 
and  recourse  was  had  to  loans.  The  sentence  of 
the  arrested  members  of  the  cortes  was  finally 
pronounced  by  the  king,  after  repeated  dissolu- 
tions of  the  commissions  named  for  that  pur- 
pose, on  account  of  their  mild  proceedings.  They 
were  condemned  to  imprisonment  in  the  for- 
tresses and  African  prendios,  or  banished  to  the 
convents,  or  obliged  to  enter  the  army.  From  1814 
to  1819,  there  were  twenty-five  changes  in  the 
minutry,  mostly  sudden,  and  attended  with  severi- 
ties. They  were  produced  by  the  influence  of  the 
camarilla^  or  persons  in  the  personal  service  of  the 
king.  Every  attempt  to  save  the  state  was  frus- 
trated by  such  counsellors,  and  the  overthrow  of 
this  ancient  monarchy  was  accelerated  by  the  loss 
of  the  American  colonies.  The  army  was  the  in- 
strument of  its  fi&U ;  several  conspiracies  had  been 
organized  by  the  officers  for  the  restoration  of  the 
constitution  of  the  cortes,  and  Porlier,  Mina,  Lacy 
and  Vidal,  were  successively  the  leaders  of  the  con- 
spirators.  Mina  had  been  obliged  to  save  himself 
by  flight ;  the  others  bad  been  executed,  and  their 
friends  had  suffered  on  the  rack,  or  been  thrown 
into  prison.  The  army  was  indisposed  to  the  Ame- 
rican service,  for  which  it  was  destined,  and  the 
officers  favourable  to  the  constitution  of  the  cortes, 
took  advantage  of  the  state  of  feeling  to  effect  their 
own  purposes ;  whole  regiments  had  determined  not 
to  embark,  and  the  commander  himself,  O'Donnel, 
count  del  Abisbal,  was  in  the  secret.  But  finding 
his  ambitious  project  of  becoming  dictator  of  the 
monarchy  frustrated  by  the  civil  authority,  he 
caused  a  division  of  troops  which  had  given  the  sig- 


nal of  insurrection  to  be  disarmed  (July  8,  1819), 
and  the  officers,  123  in  number,  to  be  arrested.  The 
embarkation  of  the  troops  was  fixed  for  January ; 
but,  on  the  first  day  of  the  month,  four  battalions,  ' 
under  Riego,  proclaimed  the  constitution  of  181*2, 
surrounded  the  head  quarters  of  general  Callejo, 
who  had  succeeded  O'Donnel  in  the  command,  took 
possession  of  the  town  of  Isla  de  Leon,  and  deli- 
vered the  officers  arrested  m  July,  among  whom 
was  Quiroga.  The  insurgents  were  unsuccessful 
in  their  attack  on  Cadiz,  but  occupied  La  Caracca, 
where  the  naval  arsenal,  a  ship  of  the  line,  and 
other  vessels  of  war,  with  some  transports,  fell  into 
their  hands.  Quiroga  declared,  in  the  name  of  the 
army  of  the  nation — the  title  assumed  by  the  insur- 
gents— ^that  it  was  their  purpose  to  obtain  from  the 
king  the  acceptance  of  the  constitution.  All  at- 
tempt-s  to  engage  the  people  of  Cadiz  in  the  cause, 
were  frustrated  by  the  influence  of  t^e  bishop  of 
Cienfuegos.  Meanwhile  the  troops  in  Seville  bad 
put  general  Freyre  in  command ;  and  the  king  had 
confirmed  him  in  the  post  on  account  of  his  popu- 
larity among  the  soldiers.  Freyre  endeavoured, 
Mdthout  success,  to  detach  the  insurgents  from  their 
leaders  by  promises  of  amnesty ;  but  he  did  not 
venture  to  attack  them,  from  fears  of  the  fidelity  of 
his  own  soldiers.  Riego,  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of 
2500  men,  now  occupied  Algesiras,  entered  Malaga, 
and,  after  some  fighting  with  O'Donnel,  advanced 
through  Ecija  and  Cordova  to  Antequera,  while  the 
national  army,  under  Quiroga,  in  addresses  to  the 
king  and  to  the  nation  declared  their  only  object 
was  to  save  their  country  by  the  restoration  of  the 
constitution,  which  had  already  been  accepted  by 
the  nation.  Risings  now  took  place  in  all  quarters 
in  favour  of  the  constitution  of  the  cortes ;  the 
royal  forces  joined  the  insurgents ;  Freyre  himitelf 
was  obliged  \o  proclaim  the  constitution  in  Seville; 
and  Ferdinand,  abandoned,  by  his  own  troops,  ^a« 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  general  cry,  and,  by  procla- 
mation of  March  8,  declared  himself  ready  to  sum- 
mon the  cortes  of  1812,  and  accept  the  constituticn 
of  that  year.  On  the  same  day,  a  general  amne&ty 
vras  proclaimed.  On  the  9th,  a  provisory  junta  of 
eleven  members  was  named,  to  conduct  the  affairs 
till  the  meeting  of  cortes ;  and  Ferdinand  swore  to 
observe  the  constitution  in  presence  of  this  bof!^ , 
and  of  the  municipal  authorities  of  Madrid.  The 
inquisition  was  abolished  on  the  10th,  as  incoo«i». 
tent  with  the  constitution,  and  obnoxious  ministci^ 
&c.,  were  succeeded  by  othets  favourable  to  con- 
stitutional principles.  In  place  of  the  Council  of 
Castile,  and  that  of  the  Indies,  a  supreme  judicial 
tribunal,  with  appropriate  subordinate  courta,  wa» 
established,  national  guards  were  organized  in  the 
provinces,  the  municipal  autJiorities  were  made  to 
conform  to  the  constitution,  and  the  cortes  finallv 
assembled,  July  9.  It  was  composed  of  149  de- 
puties for  the  peninsuhi,  and,  in  place  of  rcfrular 
deputies  from  America,  of  thirty  delegates  of  the 
Americans  in  Spain.  In  a  session  of  four  months, 
this  body  endeavoured  to  moderate  the  violence  of 
the  liberals,  to  restore  the  afrancesadoM  to  tbcir 
rights,  to  counteract  the  machinations  of  the  gtrvii*  >. 
and  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  country.  But  ilto 
abolition  of  many  of  the  convents,  and  of  the  ir<7/«- 
rates,  the  banishment  of  the  non-juring  clerg>\  :n  tl 
some  other  of  their  measures,  excited  discontent *,, 
An  apostolical  j  unta  established  it  self  on  the  front  i  t  r  ^ 
of  Portugal,  and  in  several  provinces,  bands  of  !•<'»- 
sants,  monks,  and  guerilla  soldiers  were  formed,  lor 
the  purpo*ic  of  restoring  the  privileges  of  the  cru^-n 
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and  the  clergy.  On  the  other  hand,  some  parts  of 
the  country  were  disturbed  by  popular  excesses.  In 
March,  1821,  began  the  second  session  of  the  cortes, 
which,  in  April,  declared  the  whole  country  in  dan- 
ger, and  in  a  state  of  siege.  The  command  of  the 
armed  force  was  now  given  to  Morilio,  and  quiet  was 
in  some  measure  restored.  But  the  ultra-liberals,  or 
exakadot,  as  they  were  called,  were  not  a  little  ex- 
cited by  the  events  in  Naples  and  Piedmont,  in 
18*21 ;  and  the  kingdom  was  in  so  disturbed  a  state 
that  an  extraordinary  cortes  was  summoned  in  Sep- 
tember. In  the  summer,  Catalonia  was  desolated 
by  a  yellow  fever,  which,  since  1800,  had  prevailed 
almost  every  year  in  the  southern  parts  of  Spain. 
At  the  same  time,  Mexico  declared  itself  indepen- 
dent ;  Lima  was  occupied  by  the  Chileans,  under 
San  Martin ;  and  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island  of 
St  Domingo  was  lost  by  its  union  with  Hayti.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  the  government  wished  to 
temporize  ;  but  the  commteroa,  or  the  party  of  the 
adherents  of  the  constitution,  at  the  head  of  whom 
were  don  Romero  Alpuente  and  don  Diaz  de  Mo- 
rales, made  complaints  of  the  weakness  and  mistakes 
of  the  ministers,  and  the  cortes,  in  December,  1821, 
requested  the  king  to  appoint  an  abler  ministry. 
He  at  last  yielded,  in  1822:  on  the  other  hand,  the 
cortes  passed  several  laws  by  which  the  degcamiaadoB, 
who  were  in  favour  of  a  republic,  were  disarmed. 
The  abMolMtistas  alone,  though  beaten  every  where 
by  the  troops  of  the  government,  could  not  be  en- 
tirely suppressed;  the  cortes  declared  themselves 
ready,  at  the  same  time  (Jan.,  1822\  to  acknow- 
ledge  America  as  a  kingdom  independent  of  Spain, 
but  united  with  her  under  a  common  sovereign,  Fer- 
dinand VIL ;  but  the  deputies  sent  to  America  could 
effect  nothing  on  these  conditions.  The  session  of 
the  extraordinary  cortes  was  concluded  February 
14,  1822.  In  the  third  session  of  the  cortes,  from 
March  1  to  June  20,  1822  (during  the  first  month 
under  the  presidency  of  general  Riego),the  moderate 
liberal  party  prevailed  at  the  outset,  and  tranquillity 
was  graduidly  restored  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
country,  when  it  began  to  be  threatened  from  with- 
out. The  strong  sanitary  cordon  of  French  troops 
along  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  ex- 
iles, led  the  government  to  suspect  that  the  dis- 
turbances excited  among  the  peasants  in  Navarre 
and  Catalonia,  by  priests  and  monks,  were  insti- 
gated by  the  French  government.  Bands  of  soldiers 
^the/aith,  so  called,  who,  under  political  pretences, 
nequently  committed  robbery  on  the  high- ways,  in- 
fested other  parts  of  the  country.  The  cortes  there- 
fore armed  the  volunteer  national  guards.  They 
were  every  where  victorious ;  but  the  pecuniary  re- 
sources were  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  supporters 
of  despotism.  Most  of  the  educated  classes  be- 
longed to  the  eomuneros.  The  freemasons  formed 
also  a  powerful  party,  and  were  in  possession  of 
most  of  the  oflices,  while  the  friends  of  absolute 
power  instigated  the  democrats,  particularly  the 
SMniagiats  so  called  from  the  Gazette  termed  Zwr- 
riago  (a  whip),  to  excesses  which  they  hoped  would 
disgust  the  moderate  party  with  constitutional 
liberty.  The  Landaburu  club,  in  which  terrorism 
was  recommended,  became  important.  Discontent 
was  kindled  against  the  ministry,  which  attached 
itself  particularly  to  the  freemasons ;  and,  in  July, 
1822,  the  friends  of  absolute  government  dared  to 
attempt  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  royal  guards ;  but  the  national 
guards  frustrated  their  project.  The  ro>"al  guards, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Murillo,  their  com- 


mander, entered  Madiid  July  7;  but  Balleste- 
ros,  at  the  head  of  the  national  guards,  defeated 
them,  and  they  fled  into  the  royal  palace :  but 
the  king,  who  favoured  them  originally,  now 
showed  himself  irresolute.  They  were  unable  to 
resist  the  popular  force,  but  would  have  been  al- 
lowed to  retire,  if  they  had  not  again  fired  on  the 
national  guards,  who  then  fell  upon  them,  and 
killed  or  wounded  the  greater  part  of  them.  On 
the  8th,  every  thing  appeared  calm.  The  anUUros^ 
or  moderate  party,  who  had  been  in  £ftvour  of  a* 
chamber  of  peers,  and  the  extension  of  the  royal 
power,  now  joined  the  popular  party  (the  coom- 
neros).  All  the  ministers  resigned,  as  the  king  had 
offended  them  by  keeping  them  confined  in  sepa^ 
rate  rooms  in  his  palace  during  the  insurrection  of 
the  guards.  The  new  ministers  acted  in  conformity 
with  the  views  of  the  conameros;  and  the  king, 
whose  authority  had  sunk  entirely  since  July  7, 
approved  of  every  thing  which  they  proposed. 
Many  persons  of  rank,  including  some  bishops,  were 
banished.  General  Elio  was  executed;  but  the 
guards  were  treated  with  much  mildness.  The 
king  again  declared  his  adherence  to  the  constitu- 
tion ;  but  the  apostolical  troops  in  Biscay,  Navarre 
and  Catalonia,  continued  their  revolting  cruelties. 
Under  the  marquis  Mataflorida  a  regency  of  the 
friends  of  absolute  government  was  established  at 
Seco  d'Urgel,  near  the  French  frontier,  in  August 

1822.  It  issued  orders,  in  the  name  of  the  "  impri- 
soned "king,  for  the  restoration  of  every  thing  to 
the  state  in  which  it  had  been  before  Marc£  7» 
1820.  The  troops  of  the  apostolical  party,  after 
much  bloodtthed,  were  beaten  by  Mina  and  Milans. 
Generals  Espinosa,  Torrijos,  and  Jaureguy,  called 
El  Pastor,  distinguished  themselves  against  Quesa- 
da,  a  Trappist,  and  others.  The  regency  fled  to 
France  in  November,  1822 ;  and  it  was  obvious  that 
its  cause  was  not  that  of  the  nation.  No  troops  of 
the  line  nor  national  guards,  no  important  cities  or 
individuals  went  over  to  them.  Some  companies 
of  **  soldiers  of  the  faith"  still  continued  in  Spain, 
particularly  those  of  Bessi^res,  Ullmann,  &c.  An 
extraordinary  cortes  was  again  convened,  which, 
from  Oct.  7,  1822,  to  Feb.  19,  1823,  was  occupied 
with  raising  and  equipping  an  army,  and  with  the 
care  of  the  foreign  relations.  The  pope  refused  to 
receive  the  Spanish  ambassador  Villanueva,  and  the 
papal  nuncio  in  Madrid  left  the  city  in  January, 

1823.  Britain  received  an  indemnification  of 
20,000,000  francs  for  damage  done  to  British 
vessels  by  Spanish  privateers  in  the  American 
waters.  France  threatened  war,  and  the  royalists 
of  that  country  assisted  the  apostolical  party  in 
Spain.  At  last,  the  French  government  aided  the 
equipment  of  apostolical  soldiers  on  French  terri- 
tory ;  and,  in  November,  1822,  France  acceded,  at 
the  congress  of  Verona,  to  the  principle  of  armed 
intervention,  pronounced  by  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Prussia,  in  relation  to  Spain.  The  French  ambas- 
sador at  Madrid,  La  Garde,  received  orders  to  ad- 
vise a  change  in  the  constitution,  as  the  condition 
on  which  a  continiuince  of  peace  between  France 
and  Spain  must  depend ;  and,  in  order  to  enable 
Ferdinand  VII.  to  make  such  changes  freely,  he 
must  first  of  all  be  restored  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  sovereign  power.  The  same  demand,  and  even 
in  bolder  terms,  was  made  by  the  ministers  of  Prus- 
sia, Austria,  and  Russia,  while  Britain  advised  the 
cortes  to  yield,  and  offered  her  mediation.  The  Spa- 
nish government  answered  the  notes  of  the  foreign 
ministers  in  a  circular,  of  Jan.  21),  1823,  addressed  to 
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its  foreign  ministers,  and  repelled  with  indignation 
the  interference  of  the  foreign  powers.  The  remark- 
able sessions  of  the  cortes  (Jan.  9  and  11)  showed 
that  all  parties  among  them  felt  alike  on  this  point. 
The  threatened  discontinuance  of  diplomatic  inter- 
course  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  powers  now  took 
place.  The  French  ambassador  was  recalled,  after 
the  Russian,  Prussian,  and  Austrian  ministers  had 
left  Madrid.  100,000  French  soldiers  were  assem- 
bled  with  the  feotfts  (soldiers  of  the  faith)  at  Per- 
pignan  and  Bayonne,  and  the  cortes  summoned  the 
national  guards  to  serve  with  the  troops  of  the  line ; 
but  the  attempts  to  raise  an  army  were  unsuccessful 
because  bands  of  the  feotas  gave  full  employment 
tu  the  troops  of  the  line  and  the  national  guards  in 
various  quarters.  February  19,  the  ministers  were 
dismissed ;  but  disturbances  in  Madrid  obliged  the 
king  to  reinstate  them.  The  king  now  remained 
in  general,  passive.  The  seat  of  government  was 
transferred  to  Seville.  April  2,  the  Duke  of  An- 
guul^me  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Spaniards, 
declaring  that  the  object  of  the  French  was  only 
to  aid  them,  and  that  France  desired  nothing  but 
the  deliverance  of  Spain  from  the  evils  of  revolu- 
tion :  and,  without  a  declaration  of  war,  the  French 
army  passed  the  Bidassoa,  April  7>  and  marshal 
Monccy  entered  Catalonia  towards  the  end  of 
April ;  with  him  entered  the  faotM  or  afrancesados^ 
under  Quesada  and  Eroles.  The  duke  of  Angou- 
Umc  established  a  junta,  consisting  of  Eguia,  Cidde- 
ron,  ondErro,  who  formed  a  provisional  government, 
declared  the  king  the  sole  depositary  of  sovereign 
power,  and  that  no  change  in  the  government  should 
be  reco^ized  but  such  as  the  king  should  make 
of  his  own  free  choice.  All  the  decrees  of  the  cortes 
were  declared  void.  The  cortes  had  no  ally.  The 
relations  of  Portugal  to  Great  Britain  did  not 
allow  her  to  conclude  a  defensive  treaty  with  Spain. 
The  treaty  made  March  8,  1823,  between  the  two 
countries,  only  provides  for  the  exchange  of  deser- 
ters, criminals  and  rebels ;  and  the  fourth  article 
contains  a  remarkable  stipulation,  allowing  each  of 
the  governments  to  pass  the  frontiers  of  the  other 
in  the  pursuit  of  rebels,  and  to  carry  on  such  pursuit 
either  by  itself  or  by  the  aid  of  the  military  power 
of  the  other.  Britain  remained  neutral,  though 
Canning,  in  parliament,  called  the  attempt  of  the 
French  unjust,  and  wished  the  arms  of  the  cortes 
success.  Her  government,  however,  allowed  the 
exportation  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  Spain  ;  and, 
in  return,  the  ports  of  the  new  world  were  opened 
to  her  ships.  April  23,  the  king  of  Spain  formally 
declared  war  on  France.  The  cortes  were  deceived 
respecting  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  hoped  that 
Britain  would  take  part  with  them  in  the  war; 
but  a  memorandum,  sent  by  the  duke  of  Wellington 
to  Madrid,  in  whicb  he  earnestly  recommended  a 
change  of  the  constitution,  was  not  h«eded,  and 
Britain  remained  neutral.  The  adherents  of  the 
constitution  were  confined  to  the  educated  class, 
the  army,  and  the  people  of  the  cities :  the  country 
people  were  undpr  the  influence  of  the  priesthood. 
April  11,  the  king  arrived  in  Seville.  April  27, 
the  cortes  passed  a  law  respecting  the  registering 
of  all  rights  on  personal  service  or  real  property, 
which  rendered  the  great  landholders  unfriendly 
towards  the  constitution ;  and  in  vain  did  Ferdi- 
nniid  VII.  call  on  the  nation  by  a  proclamation. 
May  1,  1823,  to  support  the  constitution.  The 
French  army  consisted  of  91,800  men,  includ- 
ing the  Spanish  division.  The  French  govern- 
ment provided,  at  an  immense  expense,  for  the 


support  of  the  army;  everything  was  well  p.tid 
for  in  ready  money ;  discipline  was  ittrictly  main- 
tained, and  no  one  was  persecuted  by  the  French 
for  his  political  opinions  or  former  conduct,  ^'hilc 
the  Spanish  troops  gave  themselves  up  to  the 
greatest  excesses  of  party  hatred.  The  French 
were  received,  by  the  clergy  and  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people,  as  "  good  Christians.'*  The  Spaniifh 
army  amounted  to  about  120,000  men,  in  four  divi- 
sions,  commanded  by  Ballesteros,  Mina,  L'Abishal 
and  Morillo.  San  Sebastian  and  Pampeluna,  Santona 
and  Santander,  made  a  good  defence,  but  we:i> 
obliged  to  surrender,  Santona  on  the  1 1th.  Pami  «^ 
luna  on  the  I7th,  and  San  Sebastian  on  the  27  ib 
of  September.  The  French  corps  not  employed  in 
the  siege  of  these  places  marched,  without  difficulty, 
into  the  interior.  Only  at  Logrono  an  engagement 
took  place,  April  18,  in  which  the  French  were  de- 
feated. Upper  *  Catalonia,  Biscay,  Arragoo  and 
Castile  were  occupied  by  the  French,  with  hardly 
any  resistance.  A  guerilla  warfare  now  commenced 
in  Lower  Catalonia,  where  Mina  occupied  the  eDeni\ 
for  a  considerable  time.  The  royalists  every  where 
conducted  themselves  in  the  most  outrageous  man- 
ner. The  duke  of  Angoul^me,  commander-in-chief, 
marched  by  the  way  of  Aranda  and  Buitrago,  the 
duke  of  Reggio  by  the  way  of  Burgos  and  Vallado- 
lid,  to  Madrid.  Abisbal  became  suspected  by  the 
cortes,  and  fled  to  France.  May  24,  the  duke  of 
Angouleme  entered  Madrid,  with  a  great  show  of 
rejoicings  on  the  part  of  the  people.  He  nominat<'d 
a  regency,  consisting  of  the  duke  of  Infimtado,  the 
duke  of  Montemar,  the  bishop  of  Osma,  the  baron 
d'Eroles,  and  don  Ant.  Gomez  Caldenm  (May  26). 
The  majority  of  the  people  demanded  the  **  absolute 
king,"  and  the  regency  put  every  thing  on  tbe  same 
footing  as  before  March  7,  1820,  except  that  they 
confided  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  to  the  con- 
feasor  of  the  king,  D.  Victor  Saez.  The  regency 
had  no  pecuniary  resources,  and  no  power,  if  they 
had  the  will,  to  prevent  the  furious  eruptions  of 
party  hatred.  The  theatre  of  the  war  was  now 
transferred  to  Andalusia  and  Estremadura.  The 
cortes  had  in  vain  tried  to  excite  a  general  guerilla 
war.  On  account  of  the  want  of  money,  they  de- 
creed the  seizure  of  all  the  property  of  persons  uf 
the  opposite  party,  a  forced  loan  of  200,000,000  of 
reals,  and  the  coining  of  the  superfluous  church 
plate,  by  which  measures  the  hatred  of  the  people 
was  stiU  more  increased.  Yet  the  ministers  did 
not  dare  to  propose  to  the  cortes  the  mediation  of- 
fered by  Britain,  through  Sir  W.  A*Court,  the 
British  minister.  The  king  refused  to  go  to  Cadiz ; 
and  a  regency  of  three  members,  with  royal  powerp, 
was  appointed,  because  the  case  of  moral  incapacity 
on  the  part  of  the  king,  provided  for  by  the  consti. 
tution,  had  occurred.  On  the  12th  of  June,  the 
cortes  and  the  king,  with  the  regency,  departed  for 
Cadiz ;  but  the  people  showed  themselves  so  funou» 
against  the  constitutionalists  that  the  authcnities 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  French  ;  but  general  Bour- 
mont  could  not  enter  until  June  21.  The  king  had 
arrived  at  Cadiz,  June  15,  and  the  regency  had 
again  ceased.  The  regency  in  Madrid  declared  all 
the  members  of  the  cortes  who  bad  participated  in 
the  session  of  the  11th,  when  the  king  was  declared 
morally  incapable,  to  be  traitors ;  but  more  it  could 
not  do :  it  was  so  destitute  of  resources  that  it  was 
even  supported  by  French  money.  The  kings  at 
France,  Prussia,  and  the  emperor  of  Austria*  sent 
ministers  to  the  regency  in  Madrid.  Morillo  de. 
dared  himself,  on  June  26,  against  the  cortes.     In 
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imin  did  Qtdroga,  in  Corunna,  where  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  also  was,  collect  a  troop  of  constitutionalists, 
with  whom  he  continued  the  struggle.  The  heights 
of  Corunna  were  taken,  July  15th,  by  genera] 
Bourck,  after  a  bloody  contest,  five  hours  in  length. 
Quiroga  then  left  Corunna,  which  yras  bravely  de- 
fended  by  Novella  untU  August  13th,  when  it  was 
surrendered ;  and  the  war  in  Galicia  was  soon  after 
terminated.  Mina,  with  not  more  than  6000  men, 
sustained  a  partisan  warfare,  in  Catalonia,  for  two 
and  a  half  months,  unequalled  in  the  boldness  and 
i«kill  with  which  it  was  carried  on.  June  26,  he 
took  up  his  bead-quarters  near  Barcelona.  Donna- 
dicu  and  Curial  advanced  upon  Barcelona,  July  8, 
while  Milans  and  Llanera  gradually  fell  back,  dis- 
puting the  ground  before  them.  General  Sarsfield, 
at  this  time,  abandoned  the  cause  of  the  constitu- 
tionalists, and  offered  his  services  to  marshal 
Moncey;  the  garrison  of  Cordova  planted  the 
standard  of  Ferdinand,  and  Barcelona  was  blockaded 
by  sea.  Meanwhile,  Molitor  had  compelled  Balle- 
steroB  to  evacuate  Valencia,  and  gained  several  ad- 
vantages over  him,  which  resulted  in  his  capitula- 
tion, August  4,  and  the  termination  of  the  campaign. 
July  23,  the  regency  issued  a  decree,  removing  from 
office  all  volunteers  and  members  of  secret  societies; 
and  such  was  the  violence  practised  towards  the 
friends  of  the  constitution,  that  the  French  genera- 
lissimo published  an  ordinance  forbidding  arbitrary 
imprisonments,  and  commanding  the  release  of  per- 
sons ill^ally  confined  for  political  offences;  not- 
withstanding which  the  outrages  were  continued. 
The  duke  of  AngoulSme  presented  himself,  August 
16,  before  Cadiz,  which  had  been  previously  in- 
vested by  generals  Bordesalle  and  Bourmont,  and 
took  possession  of  the  city  on  the  4th  of  OctobeV. 
An  act  of  the  rortes,  September  28,  had  already 
reinvested  the  king  with  absolute  power,  and  re- 
quested him  to  retire  to  the  French  camp.  On  the 
first  of  October,  the  king  and  his  family  had  been 
received  by  the  duke,  in  form,  at  Puerto-Santa- 
Maria,  with  cries  of  Viva  el  rey  !  Viva  la  religion  I 
Muera  la  nacion  (Death  to  the  nation)  !  Mueran  los 
netjrosf  The  first  measure  of  Ferdinand  was  to 
declare  all  the  acts  of  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment, from  March  7,  1820,  to  October  1,  1823, 
void,  on  the  ground  that  during  that  time  the  king 
was  acting  under  compulsion.  .The  war,  which 
fetill  continued  in  Catalonia,  where  Riego  had  been 
wounded  and  made  prisoner,  September  15,  was 
brought  to  a  close  in  the  beginning  of  November ; 
and,  on  the  22d,  the  duke  of  Angoul^me  took  his 
leave  of  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  had  so 
successfully  accomplished  the  military  objects  of  its 
mission.  See  Pecchio's  Journal  of  Military  and 
Political  Events  in  Spain,  translated  by  Blaqui^re 
(I^ndon,  1824).  The  political  objects  of  the  ex- 
pedition, to  secure  a  system  of  mildness  and  mode- 
ration, were  frustrated  by  the  bad  faith  of  the 
Spanish  government.  (See  France.)  In  direct 
violation  of  the  terms  of  the  military  capitulations, 
a  persecuting  and  vindictive  policy  was  adopted 
towards  the  former  partisans  of  the  constitution. 
Among  the  crowds  of  fugitives  were  Mina,  the 
count  del  Abisbal,  Morillo,  &c.  Riego  was  executed, 
at  Madrid,  November  6,  and  on  the  13th  the  king 
made  his  entry  into  the  capital  on  a  triumphal  car 
twenty-five  feet  high,  drawn  by  100  men,  and 
ainidst  the  rejoicings  of  the  people.  In  addition  to 
the  evils  caused  by  the  excesses  of  political  and  re- 
ligious bigotry,  the  bad  credit  of  the  government 
rendered  it  impossible  to  raise  a  loan ;  and  it  be- 


came  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  former 
system  of  indirect  taxes,  and  even  to  revive  the  in- 
come tax  (frutos  civiUs),    To  restrain  the  violence 
of  party  fury,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  France, 
stipulating  for  the  maintenance  of  a  French  force  of 
45,000  men  in  the  country,  until  the  Spanish  army 
could  be  organized:  and  the  debt  due  to  France 
for  the  expenses  of  the  French  expedition  was  fixed 
at   34,000,000   francs.      At  the   same   time,   the 
Spanish  government  invited  the  great  powers  to 
hold  a  congress  in  Pai-is,  on  the    subject   of  the 
Spanish   American   colonies;    but   the   opposition 
of  Britain  prevented  the  execution  of  this  pro- 
ject.     February  9,   1824,  Spain,  therefore,  opened 
the   ports  of  her  American  colonies,  as  she   con- 
tinued to  call  them,  to  the  subjects  of  all  friendly 
powers.      The  personal  moderation  of  the  king  to- 
wards the  constitutionalists  led  to  the  formation  of 
a  plot  by  the  absolutists,  to  compel  him  to  abdicate, 
and  to  raise  don  Carlos  to  the  throne  (thence  their 
name  of  Carlistas).     The  introduction  of  the  in- 
quisition was  successfully  resisted  by  the  moderate 
party,  supported  by  the  French,  and  was  pronounced 
inexpedient  and  mipolitic  even  by  the  pope.     The 
decree  of  amnesty  finally  appeared.  May  I,  1824, 
but  contained  so  many  exceptions  that  those  who 
were  to  enjoy  its  benefits  seemed  rather  to  form 
the  exception  than  the  rule.      The  year  1825  was 
disturbed  by  several  insurrections  of  the  Carlists, 
which  were  attended  with  numerous  executions; 
and  the  frequent  changes  of  ministry  which  occurred 
at  this  period  show  the  weakness  of  the  govern- 
ment.     The  independence  of  the  colonies  was  ac- 
knowledged by  foreign  powers,  and  the  general  in- 
terruption of  commerce  and  industry,  with  the  flight 
of  many  persons  of  property,  occasioned  much  dis- 
tress.    The  disturbances  continued  during  the  sub- 
sequent years,  attended  with  the  same  marks  of 
feebleness  on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  a 
continuance   of   the   general  distress.      In    1827, 
Spanish  subjects  were  permitted  to  trade  with  the 
Spanish  American  republics,  but  under  foreign  flags; 
and  in  the  following  year  Spain  was  evacuated  by 
the  French  troops.     The  fort  of  St  Juan  de  Ulloa, 
near  Vera  Cruz,  was  lost  November  22,  1825,  and 
Callao,  near  Lima — ^the  last  post  on  the  American 
continent  in  the  possession  of  Spain — January  22, 
1826.      The  foolish  and  ill-concerted   expedition 
against  Mexico  was  terminated  by  the  surrender  of 
Barradas  to  Santa  Anna,  in  September,  1829.  The 
French  revolution  of  1830,  although  it  excited  some 
Spanish   patriots  in  exile*  to  attempt  to  awaken 
their  countrjrmen  to  a  struggle  for  more  liberal  in- 
stitutions, had  little  effect  on  the  people  at  large. 
By  a  royal  decree  of  March  29,  1830,  the  successioji 
to  the  throne,  which  hitherto  had  been  limited  to 
the  male  line,  was  extended  to  the  female ;  and  in 
October  of  the  same  year,  the  queen  was  delivered 
of  a  daughter,  Maria  Isabella.     Since  the  death  of 
Ferdinand,  the  succession  to  the  throne  has  been 
disputed  by  Don  Carlos,  his  brother,  on  the  ground 
that  no  royal  decree  could  alter  the  Salique  law  of 
the  land.      This  has  led  to  an  unhappy  contest, 
which  has  not  yet  terminated,  although  meanwhile 
the  crown  remains  in  the  possession  of  Maria  Isa- 
bella, under  the  regency  of  her  mother  Christina, 
A  history   of  the   war  between  the  Carlists  and 
Christinos,  or  Absolutists  and  Liberals  in  which  so 
many  hundreds  of  our  own  countrymen  have  taken 

•  One  of  the  moat  dietinpnislipd  of  these  was  jgreneral  Torri- 
joB,  who  entered  Spain,  witli  a  f>'w  pompanions,  for  thepuri"'"** 
of  stirring  up  the  i.eople,  but  Ir.^ii-d,  wa&  taken,  and  *■ * 
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a  part,  will  come  to  be  given  in  the  Supplement  to 
this  work. — For  the  history  of  Spain,  see  Mariana's 
Historia  General  de  E8])ana  (to  1612);  Rossi's 
Storia  della  Spagna  Antica  e  Modema  (Milan,  1822, 
seq.J  ;  Robertson's  Charles  V. ;  Watson's  Lives  of 
Philip  IL  and  Philip  IIL ;  Semp^re's  Considera- 
turns  sur  la  Grandeur  et  la  Decadence  de  la  Mon- 
archie  Espagnole  (Paris,  1826),  &c. ;  Southey's 
History  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula ;  Napier's  work 
on  the  same  subject ;  Foy's  Hist,  de  la  Guerre  de 
la  Peninsule  (Paris,  1827)  >  History  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  in  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopadia  (London, 
1831). 

Spanish  Language,  Poetry,  Literature  and  Art. 
To  understand  these  subjects,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  character  and 
situation  of  the  Spaniard.  Nature  has  given  him  a 
beautiful  country,  the  excellencies  of  which  were 
acknowledged  even  by  the  Romans.  Claudian  says, 
Dives  equis,  frugum  facilis,  pretiosa  metallis.  On 
account  of  tae  situation  of  Spain,  separated  from 
the  rest  of  Europe,  the  character  of  the  people  de- 
veloped itself,  in  a  great  degree,  independently  of 
the  influences  of  other  nations — a  case  the  reverse 
of  that  which  has  prevailed  in  Italy,  lying,  like 
Spain,  beneath  a  southern  sun,  but  always 
visited  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  Gravity, 
fire,  national  pride,  originality,  became  charac- 
teristic traits  of  the  Spaniards,  whose  peculiari- 
ties were  heightened  at  a  later  period  by  their 
mixture  Math  the  Moors — a  gallant  and  chivalrous 
people — and  by  a  struggle  of  700  years  against  the 
Crescent,  whence  originated  their  peculiar  mixture 
of  romantic  spirit  and  religious  fervour,  not  unfre- 
quently  rising  to  fimaticism.  The  Spaniard  is 
brave,  provided  his  soul  is  in  his  cause ;  but  when 
he  becomes  excited,  he  is  also  cruel,  and  shows  the 
untamed  spirit  of  the  African.  The  conquest  of 
America  affords  a  dreadful  example  of  what  he  is 
capable  under  the  influence  of  religious  hatred,  pride 
and  avarice.  The  deep  earnestness  of  the  Spanish 
character  made  it  capable  of  carrying  chivalry  to 
the  highest  degree  of  development;  and  with  all 
his  pride  and  exquisite  sense  of  honour,  the  Span- 
iard has  been  famous  for  unconditional  submission 
to  the  fiiir,  the  church,  and  the  king,  and  could 
even  endure  the  horrid  fetters  of  the  inquisition. 
The  ease  of  obtaining  the  necessaries  of  life  in  a 
country  so  highly  favoured  by  nature,  and  the 
wretched  government  under  which  it  has  laboured 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  are  the  reasons  why  in- 
dustry is  much  neglected,  so  that  thousands  suffer 
from  want.  The  government  is  extremely  poor, 
and  the  country  very  thinly  peopled,  compared  with 
other  countries  in  the  south  of  Europe.  The  Span- 
iard dislikes  to  adopt  foreign  manners,  and  fights 
with  obstinacy  if  his  national  pride  is  offended. 
The  ancient  Celts,  before  the  times  of  the  Romans, 
carried  ou  wars  with  the  Phoenicians  and  Cartha- 
ginians. The  Romans  then  colonized  the  country. 
The  Visigoths  conquered  it  in  the  fifth  century. 
The  unfortunate  struggle  of  their  descendants 
against  the  Moors,  in  the  eight  century,  obliged 
them  to  retire  into  the  mountains  and  to  the  sea- 
shore, where,  however,  they  soon  acquired  new 
strength,  until,  af^^r  a  contest  of  seven  hundred 

years,  they  again  delivered  their  country The 

oldest  language  of  the  country  was  that  of  the 
ancient  Cantabrians,  which  may  yet  exist  in  the 
Basque  language,  spoken  by  the  people  of  the 
Pyrenees.  This,  perhaps  already  enriched  by  Phoe- 
nician and  Carthai;iuian  worda,  was  followed  by  the 


Latin  during  the  Roman  sway ;  and  Spain  gave  to 
Rome  herself  her  best  writer  on  eloquence — Quinc« 
tilian.     Under  the  Visigoths,  however,  there  grew 
up  in  Spain  a  romanzo  or  romance  dialect,  yet  witfa> 
out  extinguishing  the  Latin  before  the  invasion  of 
the  Moors,  and  without  having  an  opportunity  to 
develope  itself  much.     When  the  Moors  conquered 
most  of  Spain,  they  treated  the  inhabitants  gener- 
ously; and  the  Moorish  dialect,  then  already  a  fine 
one,  and  much  cultivated  for  the  purposes  of  poetry, 
was  soon  adopted  by  the  people,  .and  within  a  short 
time  was  fluently  spoken  every  where.     But  in 
the  small  kingdoms  which  originated  during  the 
struggle  with  the  Moors,  in  the  mountainous  dit^ 
tricts  and  on  the  sea-shore,  the  romanzo  again  gained 
ground  with  the  victories  of  the  people.    The  de- 
scendants of  the  Visigoths  had  redred  before  the 
Moors,  leaving  them  in  possession  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  country,  and  confining  themselves  to  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  to  the  mountains  of 
the  regions  subsequently  called  Asturia,  Galicia  and 
Biscay,  to  the  chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  ter- 
ritories of  Navarre  and  Arragon ;  and  a  number  of 
small  principalities  were  formed,  all  united  against 
the  Moors,  but,  from  jealousy  and  other  causes, 
often  at  war  with  each  other  when  not  contending 
against  the  common  enemy.      The  kingdom  of 
Leon,  originally  including  the  whole  of  what  was 
afterwards  called  Portugal,  became  very  powerful, 
and  Arragon  was  the  centre  of  the  roost  vigorous 
resistance  to  the  Moors.    Between  the  two  lny 
Old  and  New  Castile,  Navarre,  Catalonia,  Valen- 
cia, &c.     Among  the  latter,  Castile,  indnding  the 
greatest  part  of  the  north-west  of  Spain,  having 
become  independent,  attained  to  the  highest  power, 
and  surpassed  even  Arragon,  with  whidi,  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moors  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
under  Ferdinand,  it  was  permanently  united  by  his 
marriage  with   Isabella.     This  division  of  Spain 
naturally  had  an  effect  on  the  Spanish  language; 
and,  during  the  period  of  the  struggle  with  the 
Moors,  we  find  as  many  dialects  of  the  Spanish  ro- 
manzo as  Spanish  kingdoms.     These  dialects,  how- 
ever, became  blended  with  each  other,  on  the  grad- 
ual union  of  these  kingdoms.     The  romanzo  became 
developed  at  an  early  period,   peculiarly  on  the 
coasts  of  Murcia,  Valencia,  Catalonia,  and  Portu- 
gal as  far  as  Galicia,  where  it  even  took  the  name 
of  Galician  language.     The  Galician  language,  at 
a  later  period,  developed  itself  into  the  Portuguese 
— an  idiom  which  vies  with  the  Castilian.     The 
Catalonian  dialect  flourished  in  the  time  of  the 
Troubadours,  and  continued,  after  having  spread  to 
the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  as  long  as   Proven^ 
poetry  existed  in  Spain.     But  it  was  entirely  su- 
perseded by  its  neighbour,  the  Castilian  dialect, 
when  Arragon  and  Castile  were  united  under  one 
sceptre.     In  the  heart  of  Spain,  the  provinces  of 
Asturia  and  Leon,  which  were  subjected  to  the 
new  sceptre,  now  gave  rise,  during  the  strugy^le 
against  the  Moors,  to  a  kingdom  which  was  des- 
tined, by  its  situation,  to  exercise  a  commandinfr 
influence  in  the  peninsula,  vis.  the  kingdom  of  the 
two  Castiles.     The  mountains  of  Castile  were  in- 
habited by  a  valiant  race,  among  whom  the  Span- 
ish character  was  most  developed.     Here  the  Ca«^- 
tilian  poetry  and  language  grew  up,  and  soon  ob- 
tained the  predominance  over  the  poetry  and  lan- 
guage of  the  neighbouring  Catalonia,  which  was  at 
last  united  to  Castile.     But  the  Portuguese  dia- 
lect remained,  because  Portugal,  as  early  as  the 
twelfth  century,  formed  a  separate  kingdom.     Th« 
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Cstttilian  language  came  to  be  considered  as  the 
tttundard  of  Spanish,  and  became  the  idiom  of  the 
court  and  the  learned,  whilst  the  other  languages 
sunk  into  mere  dialects  of  the  common  people.  Thus 
we  &id,  at  last,  but  three  chief  divisions  in  the 
Spanish  romanzol  of  which,  however,  the  third — 
the  Catalonian — ^has  not  come  down  to  us;  and  we 
may  confine  ourselves,  therefore,  at  present,  to  the 
consideratioD  of  the  Castilian.  Every  romance 
language  is  a  mixture  of  Germanic  languages  with 
the  Latin,  and  each  of  them  received  a  peculiar 
character  from  the  nature  of  the  country  and  of  the 
conquering  tribes,  from  political  relations  and  other 
circumstances.  The  dialect  of  Spain  became  deep- 
ly imbued  with  the  Oriental  element,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  influence  of  the  Moors,  who  were 
much  more  cultivated  than  the  conquered  people. 
The  Castilian  idiom  originated  in  the  mountains  of 
the  interior  of  Spain*  and,  like  that  of  the  Doric 
mountaineers  among  the  Greeks,  was  characterized 
by  deep  and  open  tones,  which  ih>w  distinguish  the 
Spanish  from  the  Portuguese.  The  latter  we  may 
compare  to  the  Ionic  dialect  in  the  Greek  language. 
The  Spanish  abounds  in  full-sounding  vowels,  and 
every  discourse  is  filled  with  assonances.  Its 
rhyme  is  the  most  natural  and  most  perfect  to  be 
found  in  the  modern  European  languages.  The 
Spanish  gutturals  indicate,  perhaps,  the  Teutonic 
and  Moorish  elements.  The  language  is  peculiarly 
fitted  to  express  the  dignified  and  the  pathetic. 
Not  unfirequently  its  solemn  dignity  seduces  the 
Spaniard  into  bombast.  The  poetry,  the  fine  arts  and 
general  literature  of  a  nation  bear  the  stamp  of  its  pe- 
culiarities.  Few  are  the  nations  among  whom  these 
have  flourished  equally.  The  Spanish  people  is  deci- 
dedly poetical.  In  works  of  eloquence,  both  religious 
and  secular,  no  language  is  so  poor  as  the  Spanish, 
though,  in  some  respects,  finely  adapted  for  them. 
As  to  architecture,  Spain  may,  perhaps,  have  exer- 
cised an  important  influence,  in  consequence  of  the 
contact  into  which  the  Moorish  and  Gothic  archi- 
tecture were  brought  in  this  country.  Gothic 
architecture,  indeed,  has  sprung  from  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  modem  Christian  nations,  and  belongs 
much  more  to  Germany  than  to  Spain,  Italy,  and 
England;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  what  is 
called  the  new  Gothic  architecture  developed  itself 
with  more  beauty  and  grace  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  light,  splendid,  and  rich  architecture  of  the 
Moors.  The  innumerable  churches  of  Spain  are  in 
the  Gothic  taste,  like  the  old  buildings  of  Germany 
and  England;  and  among  them  are  many  fine  edi- 
fices, but  not  to  be  compared  with  the  minster  of 
Strasburg,  St  Stephen's  church  at  Vienna,  or  West- 
minster abbey.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
monuments  of  Spanish  architecture  and  Spanish 
greatness  is  the  famous  E«curial. 

Music,  dancing,  and  painting  could  not  be 
wanting  in  so  poetical  a  nation.  Music  was  used 
to  accompany  their  songs  and  ballads,  and  every 
shepherd  still  knows  how  to  play  on  his  instrument. 
The  dance,  so  natural  to  southern  nations,  acquired 
a  national  character  in  Spain,  and,  to  this  day,  the 
Spaniard  has  many  an  almost  allegorical  dance, 
borrowed  from  the  Moors.  Painting  and  sculpture 
were  used  to  ornament  the  churches  (Seville, 
Toledo)  and  palaces.  Madrid  has  even  an  Accuie- 
nda  de  las  ires  nobles  artes,  pintura,  escultura  y 
architectural  and  the  royal  palace  of  that  city  and 
the  Escurial  have  galleries;  but  there  is  no  proper 
Spanish  school  of  reputation  in  either  of  these  arts. 
Yet  we  cannot  pass  by  the  names  of  the  paintern 


Velasquez,  Murillo,  Zusbaran,  L.  de  Vargas.  The 
art  of  dramatic  representation  never  reached  a  high 
degree  of  perfection  in  Spain.  We  therefore  pro- 
ceed to  the  poetry.  In  general,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  spirit  of  the  Spanish  poetry  is  found,  like- 
wise, in  the  Portuguese.  Both  are  the  representa- 
tives of  a  peculiar  species  of  romantic  poetry.  The 
time  when  Spanish  poetry  began  to  flourish  coin- 
cides with  the  origin  of  the  Italian  epic,  being  just 
at  the  period  when  the  Proven9al  poetry  expired, 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  If  we 
consider  the  time  of  the  Troubadours  as  the  inikncy 
of  the  modern  poetry  of  Southern  Europe,  the 
Spanish  poetry,  and  the  Italian,  which  begins  with 
Dante,  form  the  adult  age.  The  age  of  the 
Proven9al  poetry  could  not  last  long  in  Spain. 
The  life  of  the  Spaniard,  filled  with  battle  and  toil, 
was  too  grave  to  allow  him  to  be  satisfied  with 
poetry  of  so  gay,  and  often  trifling  a  charact«r. 
Only  at  the  court  of  Arragon,  and  for  a  short  time 
at  that  of  the  king  of  Castile,  there  were  courts  of 
love  and  wandering  minstrels.  The  more  Castile 
extended  its  power  from  the  centre  of  Spain,  the 
more  did  the  Proven9al  poetry  retire  from  Arra- 
gon, Catalonia,  and  Valencia,  to  France.  Castilian 
poetry  began  with  the  ballad,  passed  over  to  the 
romance,  and  reached  its  highest  point  in  the  drama, 
and  in  each  of  these  departments  always  remained 
of  a  decidedly  romantic  character.  Spanish  poetry 
diflfers  from  the  Italian  by  a  peculiar  mixture  of 
romantic  fervour,  frequently  of  an  Oriental  kind, 
with  deep  gravity.  The  Moors  may  have  added  to 
this  spirit,  besides  having  introduced  into  Spanish 
fiction  the  fairy  world  of  the  East.  Spanish  poetry 
proceeds  always  with  a  solemn  pace.  Its  plays  of 
wit  are  heavy,  and  its  fondness  for  allegory  exces- 
sive. The  perfection  of  the  intrigue  is  one  of  the 
great  merits  of  Spanish  writers,  and  they  have 
served  as  models  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  A  great 
peculiarity  of  Spanish  versification  is  found  in  the 
redondillaSf  which  became  not  only  the  standing 
metre  of  the  ballad,  but  also  of  the  drama,  and  in 
the  assonances,  which  the  Spaniards  carried  to  the 
highest  perfection.  JRedondillas,  in  their  later 
form,  are  strophes  of  four  lines  in  trochaic  verses, 
mostly  of  four  feet,  and  are  peculiarly  adapted  for 
Spanish  poetry.  In  the  Spanish  sonnets,  prior  to 
the  connexion  with  Italy,  they  assumed  the  most 
popular  character.  The  rhyme  alone  did  not  satisfy 
the  writers,  but  the  assonance  was  carried  through 
whole  lines.  The  song  was  the  natural  growth  of 
the  warlike  period  of  Spain,  and  served  to  com- 
memorate martial  exploits.  No  language  has  such 
a  store  of  ballads  as  the  Spanish;  but  they  are, 
particularly  the  earlier  ones,  little  more  than  simple, 
childlike  relations  of  chivalrous  deeds.  They  may 
be  properly  divided  into  the  chivalrous  (derived 
especially  from  the  fabulous  history  of  Charlemagne, 
in  which  are  mingled  also  tales  of  Moorish  and 
Spanish  heroes — as  don  Gayferos,  the  Moorish 
Calaynos,  count  Alarcos,  &c.)  and  the  historical: 
of  the  latter  kind,  an  endless  number  originated 
during  the  struggle  with  the  Moors.  After  those 
which  belong  to  the  early  times  of  these  conflicts, 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  there  arose  the 
brilliant  ballads  relating  to  the  Cid,  the  hero  of  the 
first  Castilian  king,  Ferdinand.  Their  nature  is 
fully  exhibited  to  us  in  probably  the  earliest  poem 
of  length  relating  to  this  subject  which  has  been 
preserved,  El  Poema  de  Cid — a  story  whose  sim- 
plicity and  poetic  colouring  are  very  striking.  It 
is  nothing  more,  and,  in  this  early  childhood  of 
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Spanish  poetry,  could  be  nothing  more,  than  a  long 
historical  Spanish  balhid,  without  any  plot.  The 
language  is  often  very  old  Castilian,  and  the  verse, 
which  is  considered  by  many  as  Alexandrine,  though 
it  cannot  properly  be  so  wdled,  on  account  of  its 
great  want  of  precision,  is  truly  iambic.  It  belongs, 
according  to  aU  conjecture,  to  the  twelfth  century, 
and  is  much  superior  to  the  Poema  de  Alexandra 
Magna,  which  is  of  nearly  equal  antiquity,  and  to 
the  rhymed  prayers,  legends,  and  rules  of  religious 
orders,  by  the  Benedictine  monk  Gonzalo  Berceo. 
In  connexion  with  these  ballads  should  be  read 
tliose  which  are  taken  from  the  history  of  the 
Moors,  of  which  many  are  found  in  the  Histaria  de 
loH  Vandos  de  las  Zegris  y  Abencerrages,  which  is 
itself  a  sort  of  romantic  chronicle  of  the  Moorish 
lieroes.  There  are  also  a  number  of  Spanish  bal- 
lads, founded  on  various  popular  stories.  Little 
different  from  the  ballad  was  the  song;  and  perhaps 
the  whole  difference,  especially  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  consisted  in  this,  that  the 
song  was  divided  into  couplets  or  small  strophes. 
Subsequently  the  song  became  more  lyrical;  and 
then  arose  the  canciones,  properly  so  called  (in 
twelve  lines,  similar  to  the  madrigal  and  the  epi- 
gram), the  kindred  species  ofvillancicos  (stanzas  of 
peven  lines),  and  the  poetical  paraphrases  of  known 
songs  and  bailads,  in  which  the  old  songs  were  inter- 
woven, line  by  line,  with  the  words  unchanged. 
Spain  is  distinguished  above  other  countries  for 
having  united  the  greatest  part  of  her  ballads  and 
songs  in  large  collections,  and  thus  preserved  them 
to  posterity ;  and  the  only  thing  to  be  regretted  is, 
that  the  date  and  the  author  are  not  generally  given. 
Thus  there  is  a  great  collection  of  ballads  made  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  called  Hamancero  general 
(by  Miguel  de  Ikladrigal,  1604,  and  Petro  de  Flores, 
1614\  and  an  older  one,  Cancianera  de  Romances, 
&c.  (Antwerp,  1555).  The  songs  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Cancianera  general  of  Fernando  del  Castillo, 
which  belongs  to  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  was  preceded  by  a  Cancianera  de 
Paetas  Antiguaa,  in  the  reign  of  John  II.  Here  we 
should  mention  the  Silva  de  Romaneea  viejos, 
pMicada  par  Jac.  Grimm  (Vienna,  1815),  and 
Collections  of  the  best  old  Spanish  historical,  chi- 
valrous, and  Moorish  Ballads,  arranged  with  notes, 
by  Depping  (Altenb.  and  Leipsic,  1817).  Spain, 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  reached 
its  greatest  elevation ;  and  when  the  grandson  of 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  Charles  V.,  united  the 
German  imperial  throne  with  the  Spanish,  and  was 
poweiful  in  Italy,  Spain  became  so  flourishing  that 
his  successor  Philip  could  lavish,  without  restraint, 
the  resources  of  his  kingdom,  which  yet  were  not 
consumed  until  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when,  after  the  death  of  the  weak  Charles, 
the  Bourbon  family  ascended  the  throne.  With 
the  prosperity  of  the  monarchy,  poetry  also 
flourished.  Crowned  heads,  as  Alphonso  X.  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  Castilian  prince 
don  Juan  Manuel  (who  died  in  1362),  had  tried 
their  powers  in  verse  and  prose;  and  Manuel's 
work,  the  Count  Lucanor,  a  collection  of  impor- 
tant rules  for  the  lives  of  princes,  remains  a 
beautiful  monument  of  Spanish  refinement  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  knights  themselves,  and 
not,  as  in  other  lands,  merely  monks,  had  employed 
themselves  in  writing  chronicles;  and  the  Spanish 
historical  style  has  hence  become  more  dignified 
and  noble.  The  pursuits  of  active  life  and  of  lite- 
rature have  been  so  intimately  connected  in  Spain, 


that  its  greatest  warriors  have  been  also  the  mcst 
intellectually  cultivated,  and  not  unfrequently  wcir 
distinguished  poets.     Thus  we  find,  in  the  fiitemth 
century,  at  the  court  of  John  It.,  celebrated  a&  a 
patron  of  poetry,  the  marquis  Henry  de  Villena, 
who  has  left  the  oldest  Spanish  Art  of  Poetr), 
under  the  title  of  La  gaga  Ciencia  (the  gay  sdence^, 
and,  from  bis  knowledge   of  natural   philosopb), 
almost  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  magician ;  aod 
his  yet  more  celebrated  pupil,  don  Inigo  Lopez  de 
Mendoza,   marquis  of  Santillana,  author,  amonf? 
other  works,  of  the  Doctrinal  de  Privadoe  (Manuel 
of  Favourites)  in  which  the  favourite  of  John  II.. 
don  Alvaro  de  Luna,  who  was  executed,  relates 
his  transgressions,  and  enjoins  moral  truths  on  the 
turbulent  Castilians.     Santillana's  letter  upon  the 
oldest  Spanish  poetry  is  very  celebrated.     Several 
others,  for  instance,  Juan  de  Mena  (the  Spanish 
Ennius),  who  died  in  1456,  author  of  the  allegoric- 
historical-didactic  poem,  Las  Trecenta*  (The  300 
Stanzas),  and  Rodriguez  del  Padron,  who,  in  hi<4 
songs  of  love,  exchanged  his  French  idiom  for  the 
Castilian,  received  distinguished  favours  from  the 
above-mentioned  king.     Attempts  were  now  made 
in  all  branches  of  the  art.     During  the  reign  of 
John  II.,  and  his  celebrated  daughter  Isabella,  th..' 
dramatic  spirit  first  prevailed.    Yet  before  the  time 
of  Juan  de  la  Enzina,  who,  about  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  composed  pastoral  dramas  (also 
the  author  of  the  Disparates^  which  is  in  the  ballad 
form),   the   marquis   de   Villena   encouraged    the 
writing  of  allegorical  plays,  and  an  unknown  author 
produced  the  celebrated  satirical  pastoral  dialogue 
Mingo  Rclulgo.      Then    followed   the    dramatic 
romance  of  Callistus  and  Meliboea,  which  was  also 
called  a  tragi-comedy.     Some  historical  and  biogra- 
phical works  of  importance  appeared  at  the  same 
time.     The  Chronicles  of  the  poet  Perez  de  Guz- 
man, and  of  the  high  chancellor  of  Castile,  Pedro 
Lopez  de  Ayala,  have  been  reprinted  in  modem 
times,  by  the  academy  of  history  at  Madrid.     The 
History  of  the  Count  Pedro  Nino  de  Buelna,  b) 
Gutierre  Diaz  de  Games ;  the  History  of  Alvaro  de 
Luna,   by   an   unknown   friend;    and  the   CVar<5 
Varanes  of  Fernando  de  Pulgar,  still  preserve  their 
reputation.    Then  commences  the  period  when  the 
whole  monarchy  was  permanently   united  under 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic.     Spain   and   Italy  were 
brought  into  connexion  by  the  conquest  of  Naplei, 
under  the  great  captain  {el  gran  capitan^  GonsaJro 
Fernandez  de  Cordova;  the  inquisition,  which  ie« 
straining  the  faith  of  the  Spaniards,  left  freer  room 
to  its  fancy,  was  established,  and    America  dl^ 
covered.    Boscan  (about  the  year  1526),  nourijli-d 
by  Italian  genius,  gave  Castilian  poetry  a  cla^^i•' 
character,  by  judiciously  incorporating  in   it  the 
excellencies   of  his  Italian  models.     He  con6iu-<i 
himself  to  sonnets  and  songs ;  but  his  friend  Garri- 
laso  de  la  Vega,  became  the  author  of  very  popular 
pastoral  poems,  to  which,  in  later  times,  the  Portu- 
guese  Saa  de  Miranda  and  Montemayor  gave  a 
more  elevated  character;  the  latter,  in  bis  pastoml 
romance  Diana.     More  imbued  with  the  spirit  uf 
Horace  and  Aristotle  was  the  distinguished  states- 
man Diego  de  Mendoza,  the  dreaded  minister  ot 
Charles   V.,   in   Italy,  and   author    of  the  con-Jc 
romance  Lazarilla  de  Tormes,  who  composed,  ui'on 
the  model  of  Sallust  and  Tacitus,  bis  Histor}-  vi 
the  Rebellion  in  Grenada.   He  wrote  various  sunp>. 
poetical  epistles,  and  satirical  pieces.     In  oAc*,  i" 
the  new  style,  Herrera  and  Luis  de  I«eoD  met  with 
much  success.     The  witty  Castillejo  was  partitii- 
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larly  inimical  to  this  classic  Italian  school.  All 
attempts  to  imitate  the  romantic  epic  of  the  Italians 
in  Spanish  literature  failed ;  and,  in  fact,  even  the 
later  attempts  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  epic  have 
been  unsuccessful,  if  we  except  the  Araucana  of 
Alonzo  de  Erdlla  y  Zuniga  (about  \55G\  which 
celebrates  the  conquest  of  a  brave  tribe  of  American 
Indians.  But  the  fairest  flower  of  the  Spanish 
Parnassus  now  opened.  We  mean  its  drama.  The 
history  of  this,  henceforth,  embraces  nearly  all  the 
history  of  Spanish  poetry.  The  drama  of  Spain 
first  became  independent  in  the  time  of  John  II. 
It  originally  proceeded  from  the  religious  specta- 
cles; and  a  great  part  of  its  productions  has  always 
remained  of  a  religious  character. 

In  connexion  with  the  Spanish  drama,  the  old 
Art  of  Poetry  of  Juan  de  Cueva  is  particularly  de- 
serving of  attention.     This  drama  does  not  recog- 
nize  the  Grecian  distinctiou  of  comedy  and  tragedy, 
but  its  peculiar  divisions  are  the  comediaa  divinas 
and  comedias  humanas.     The  former  have  been  di- 
vided, since  Lope  de  Vega,  into  histories  of  the  lives 
of  the  saints  (vidas  de  tantos) ;  and  autos  sacramen- 
taleg,  plays  which  were   performed   upon  Corpus 
Christi  days,  and  had  for  their  object  the  comme- 
moration of  the  sacrament.     The  cotnediaa  humanas 
consist  of  three  classes : — 1.  The  heroic,  more  pro- 
perly historical  in  their  nature;  2.  pieces  of  the 
cloak  and  the  sword  {ccmedias  de  capa  y  espada) ; 
drawn  from  high  life,  and  full  of  the  most  compli- 
cated intrigue;  3.  the  comedias  defiffuron,  in  which 
vain  adventurers  or  ladies  play  the  chief  parts. 
With  these  aro:^,  too,  the  preludes  (/oas),  and  the 
interludes,  mostly  comic  (entremeses)^  and  usually  ac- 
companied with  music  and  dancing  (saynetesy     If 
we  estimate  the  modem  dramatic  art  according  to 
its  true  romantic  character,  we  soon  see  that  two 
nations  have  reached  the  highest  excellence  in  it, 
each  in  its  own  way— the  English  in  Shakspeare, 
and  the  Spanish  in  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon. 
The  religious  comedy  is  peculiar  to  the  Spaniards; 
and  Calderon's  Devotion  to  the  Cross  proves  of 
what  elevation  it  is  capable.     This  grave  people, 
too,  has  produced  the  most  original  con^edies;  and 
its  theatre  has  become  a  fund  of  comic  intrigufs  for 
the  writers  of  the  rest  of  Europe.     In  the  first  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  after  a  learned  party  had 
attempted,  without  success,  to  imitate  the  Grecian 
and  Roman  drama,  Torres  Naharro  appeared,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  true  Spanish  comedy;  and 
Lope  de  Rueda,  called,  by  Cervantes,  the  great,  fol- 
lowed, with  pieces  in  prose.     The  theatres  of  Spain 
at  that  time  con^^isted,  according  to  Cervantes,  of 
some  boards  and  benches;  and  the  wardrobe  of  the 
actors,  with  the  decorations,  could  be  packed  into 
a  bag.     From  rude  beginnings,  among  which  we 
must  not  omit  the  two  tragedies  in  the  history  of 
Ines  de  Castro,  by  the  dominican  Bermudcz,  the 
drama  unfolded  itself,  until  the  time  of  Cervantes, 
the  rival  of  Lope  de  Vega.     Lope  de  Vega  (born 
1562)  held  the  highest  rank  before  the  appearance  of 
Calderon.      In  all  the  above-mentioned  kinds  of 
Spanish  comedy,  he  obtained  unbounded  applause; 
and  bis  celebrated  plays,  with  the  exception  of  the 
tmtos,  and  the  preludes  and  interludes,  fill  alone 
twenty-five  volumes.     He  possessed  an  inexhausti- 
ble power  of  inventing  complicated  intrigues,  but 
Hiuited  the  higheA  kind  of  refinement.     A  crowd 
of  imitators  surrounded  him  (among  whom  yre  may 
mention  Mira  de  Mescua) ;  but  the  drama  was  car- 
ried to  its  highest  perfection  by  the  immortal  Pedro 
Calderon  de  la  Barca,  who  was  born  in  1660.     He 


was  the  friend  and  poet  of  Philip  IV.,  who  had  a 
great  fondness  for  the  stage,  and  wrote  himself  for 
it.  (See  Calderon.)  His  example  also  allured  a 
swarm  of  imitators;  but  Solis,  Moreto,  Molina, 
Roxas  de  Castro,  and  others,  should  be  mentioned 
with  respect.  With  the  monarchy  sank  the  poetic 
standard.  With  the  French  race  of  sovereigns  the 
French  taste  also  was  introduced  into  the  Spanish 
theatre ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  that  Vincente  Garcia  de  la 
Huerta  attempted  to  revive  the  old  Spanish  theatre. 
He  published  his  Teatro  Espanol  (16  vols.)  in  1785 
— a  collection  of  the  best  old  plays  of  Spain.  Among 
the  late  tragic  poets  are  De  Moratin  and  Quintana; 
among  the  comic,  Ramon  de  la  Cerucycano  and 
Commella* 

In  one  of  the  finest  departments  of  works  of  fic- 
tion— the  romance — Spain  has  accomplished  much. 
The  romance  of  chivalry  early  received  a  peculiar 
character  in  the  Amadis  (probably  by  Vasco  Lo- 
beira,  in  the  fourteenth  century),  and  flourished  for 
a  long  time.  Its  principal  productions  we  may  best 
learn  from  the  judgment  passed  on  them  by  the 
curate  and  barber  in  Don  Quixote.  Diego  de  Men- 
doza,  in  his  LazarUlo  de  Tormes,  furnished  the 
model  of  the  romances  of  low  life  (del  gusto  picar- 
esco),  which  afterwards  became  so  numerous,  and 
of  which  Don  Guzman  de  Alfarache,  by  Mattheo 
Aleman  (1599),  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished. 
A  flood  of  other  tales  appeared  about  the  same  time, 
among  which  must  be  mentioned  those  of  Timoneda 
and  Perez  de  Montalvan.  But  the  immortal  Mi- 
guel de  Cervantes  Saavedra  (born  in  1547),  in  his 
Don  Quixote,  surpasses  all  his  predecessors  and 
followers.  In  this,  Spanish  prose  found  its  per- 
fection; and  the  work  makes  an  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  romance — a  circumstance  which  would  not 
have  been  so  much  overlooked  had  it  not  been  cus- 
tomary to  consider  the  knight  of  La  Mancha  only 
as  a  subject  of  jest,  and  to  put  out  of  sight  the  fact 
that  the  work  affords  the  most  vivid  picture  of  hu- 
man life.  With  the  addition  of  the  other  works  of 
Cervantes,  the  circle  of  poetic  creation  in  Spain 
may  be  said  to  be  completed.  The  continual  de- 
cline of  Spanish  literature,  with  the  decline  of  the 
state,  has  been  already  mentioned.  The  brothers 
Argensola,  with  the  title  of  the  Spanish  Horaces, 
many  writers  of  epic,  pastoral  and  lyric  poetry,  of 
moderate  merit,  Espinel,  Morales,  the  Figueroas, 
Sousa,  Virues,  Montalvan,  can  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished above  the  increasing  deluge.  The  usual 
appearances  of  a  declining  poetry  and  literature  are 
observed  here.  The  ingenious,  but  aflfected,  Louis 
de  Gongora  de  Argote  (after  1600)  soon  carried  a 
bombastic  and  strained  mode  of  writing  to  a  great 
height,  and  found  many  followers  both  in  poetry 
and  prose.  Spain  had,  likewise,  at  this  time,  as 
Italy  at  an  earlier  period,  her  Marinists,  or  concet- 
tists,  and  a  .peculiar  class,  called  cuUurists,  who 
veiled  their  want  of  genius  in  turgidity  and  affecta- 
tion. They  were  not.  indeed,  without  opponents. 
The  celebrated  satirist  Francis  de  Quevedo  Ville- 
gas  (at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century) 
bitterly  assailed  the  Marinists;  and  he,  as  well  as 
the  Spanish  Anacreon,  Stephen  Manuel  de  Ville- 
gas,  upheld,  in  some  measure,  the  old  Spanish  sim- 
plicity. But  the  time  of  decline  had  come;  and 
the  introduction  of  the  French  style,  under  the 
Bourbons,  could  only  add  to  the  degradation.  In 
the  department  of  criticism,  we  must  mention  the 
Poetica  of  Ignatius  de  Luzan  (1737,  folio,)  the 
founder  of  the  French  school.     In  philosophy,  the- 
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ology,  &<*.,  nothing  of  importance  is  to  be  found; 
but  the  prose  Ktyle  has  not  been  neglected.  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  been  cultivated  in  a  peculiar 
manner  in  works  relating  to  the  history  of  the  ntu 
tion.  The  learned  theologian  Perez  de  Oliva,  who 
died  in  1533,  much  improved  didactic  prose;  and 
his  scholar  and  nephew,  Ambrosio  de  Morales,  the 
historiographer  of  Philip  II.,  pursued  the  same 
course.  Diego  de  Mendoza  wrote,  as  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  a  History  of  the  War  in  Grenada, 
and  Oeronymo  Zurita  Anahs  de  la  Corona  de  Ar- 
ragon,  Antonio  de  Solis  wrote,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  an  excellent  work  upon  the  conquest  of 
Mexico;  yet  the  Jesuit  Mariana  deserves,  perhaps, 
to  be  called  the  most  industrious  Spanish  historian. 
Lorenzo  and  Balthasar  Gracian,  the  latter  of  whom, 
by  his  Arte  de  Jngemo^  had  an  important  influence 
on  the  Spanish  literature  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, contributed  to  the  introduction  of  Gongora's 
defects  into  the  prose  style.  The  Real  Academia 
Espanola,  at  Madrid,  founded  in  17 1 3,  deserves 
great  praise  for  its  Diccionario  de  la  real  Academia* 
(m  6  vols.,  folio),  by  which  the  Castilian  dialect 
became  the  established  language.  Candamo,  Za^ 
mora,  Canizares,  and  the  Mexican  nun  Inez  de  la 
Cruz,  and  some  others,  were  distinguished  as  lyric 
poets  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Jos.  Lopez  com- 
piled a  Pamaao  Espanol,  in  1768,  drawn  from  the 
old  lyric  poettf.  Lately,  Llorente  has  appeared  as 
a  historical  and  political  writer;  but  his  works  have 
been  produced  out  of  his  own  country.  The  first 
historical  romance  that  has  come  from  the  pen  of  a 
Spaniard,  is  in  English,  namely,  Gomez  Arias,  or 
the  Moors  of  Alpujarras,  by  Telesforode  Truebay 
Cosio  (3  vols.,  London,  1828).  Anaya*s  Essay  on 
Spanish  Literature  (London,  1818)  gives  a  short 
account  of  Spanish  literature.  See,  also,  Bouter- 
wek's  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  which  is  con- 
tained in  his  History  of  Modem  Poetry  and  Elo- 
quence, and  has  been  translated  into  Spanish,  French 
and  English.  The  events  of  the  reigns  of  Charles 
IV.  and  Ferdinand  V II.  have  created  an  excitement 
beneficial  to  Spanish  literature.  Jovellanos  has 
written  with  talent  and  elegance,  on  legislation  and 
political  economy ;  Capmany  has  distinguished  him- 
self in  philology ;  Antillon  in  geography ;  Llorente 
in  the  history  of  his  country ;  Conde  in  Oriental 
literature ;  the  canon  Morales  in  mathematics  and 
general  literature;  and  various  others  might  be 
mentioned.  Juan  Melendez  Valdez  has  been  called 
the  Spanish  Anacreon.  Badia  is  known  for  his 
Travels  in  the  East,  under  the  name  of  Ali  Bey. 
We  have  mentioned,  in  the  course  of  this  article, 
Coleccion  de  las  nuts  celehres  Romances  antipuos 
Espanoles  historicos  y  caballercscos  (edited  by  Dep- 
ping,  Leipsic,  and  by  a  Spaniard,  London,  1825,  2 
vols.;  the  Leipsic  edition  contains  the  Moorish 
ballads,  whidi  the  London  does  not) ;  there  is  also 
a  Coleccion  de  las  Piezas  dramaticas  de  los  Autnres 
Espanoles:  the  first  six  volumes  (Madrid,  1826) 
contain  the  best  pieces  of  Calderon,  Moreto,  Tirso 
de  Molina,  Ruiz  de  Alarcon,  and  Perez  de  Montal- 
ban.  Spain  has  now,  besides  the  seminaries,  fif- 
teen universities.  In  these  there  were,  in  1826, 
9867  students,  and  in  the  seminaries  3810. 

SPALLANZANI,  Lazarus,  an  eminent  natur- 
alist, was  born  at  Scandiano,  in  Italy,  in  1729,  and 
studied  at  Reggio  and  at  Bologna,  under  Laura 
Bassi,  the  celebrated  female  professor  of  physics  in 

T  P**,  ■****  pomplrte  Spuudi  dictioiwrT,  for  foreign  itudcots 
nf  tbe  Uniruago,  is  the  Dieiiannaire  Espatnot'  traneou  et 
Franan»^£spagni>I,by  Nunez  de  Taboada  (8  rob.,  PlitaV 


that  place.  Being  nominated  professor  of  natuial 
philosophy  at  Pavia,  he  devoted  himself  to  experi- 
mental researches,  which  he  pursued  for  many  years 
with  assiduity,  and  published,  in  Italian,  variou9 
works  on  physiology,  which  made  his  name  known 
through  Europe.  In  1779,  he  travelled  through 
the  Swiss  cantons;  in  1785,  he  made  a  voyage  to 
Constantinople,  Corfu  and  Cerigo,  and,  in  1788, 
journeyed  through  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  part  of  the 
Apennines,  to  collect  volcanic  products  for  the  mu- 
seum at  Pavia.  This  celebrated  natural  philoso- 
pher died  of  apoplexy  in  1799.  Among  the  numer- 
ous writings  of  Spallanzani  are  Experiments  on 
animal  Re-production;  On  infusory  Animalcules; 
On  the  Phenomena  of  Circulation;  On  animal  and 
vegetable  Physics;  Travels  in  the  Two  Sicilies; 
On  the  Transpiration  of  Plants. 

SPANDAU;  a  fortified  town  in  Prussia,  on  the 
Havel,  at  its  union  with  the  Spree;  eight  miles 
west  of  Berlin;  Ion.  13«  11'  E.:  lat.  52*'  33'  N.; 
population,  4303.  It  is  well  fortified,  and  contains 
a  large  work-house  and  a  manufactory  of  arms. 

SPANGENBERG,  Augustus  Gottlieb,  a 
Moravian  bishop,  was  bom  at  Klettenberg,  in  Ger- 
many, in  1704,  became  a  student  of  law  at  Jena, 
and,  in  1726,  doctor  of  philosophy.  The  following 
year  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  count  Zinzen- 
dorff,  founder  of  the  sect  of  Moravians  or  Herm- 
hutters,  of  whom  he  became  a  follower,  and  was 
sent  on  a  mission  to  the  West  Indies  and  North 
America  (1735—1739).  Having  established  a 
colony  of  the  United  brethren  (q.  v.)  in  Georgia, 
and  visited  Pennsylvania,  he  returned  to  Europe. 
In  1744,  he  was  elected  bishop  of  the  Moravians, 
and  sent  again  to  America  as  superintendent  of  all 
the  establishments  of  the  brethren  among  the 
English  and  savage  nations.  He  returned  fi-om  this 
mission  in  1749,  and  in  1751,  crossed  the  Atlantic 
a  third  time.  On  the  death  of  Zinzendorff  (q.  v.), 
in  1760,  he  was  called  to  the  supreme  council  of  the 
Herrnhutters,  and,  in  1764,  was  appointed  general 
inspector  of  the  establishments  in  Upper  Lusatia. 
He  took  up  his  residence  at  Zeitz,  whence,  in  1709, 
he  removed  to  Hermhut,  devoting  his  time  especi- 
ally to  the  seminaries  for  the  education  of  foreign 
missionaries.  In  1789,  he  became  president  of  the 
general  directory,  and  died  at  BcrthoUdorf,  near 
Hermhut,  in  1792.  Among  his  works  are  the  Life 
of  Zinzendorff  (in  German,  1772 — 75, 8  vols.,  8vo. ) ; 
and  Idea  Fidei  Fratrum,  or  a  Summary  of  the 
Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Evangelical  Community 
of  the  Brethren  (1779, 8vo.),  translated  into£ngli«»h 
by  Latrobe. 

SPANHEIM,  EzEKiEL,  a  distinguished  numis- 
matist and  philologian,  son  of  Frederic  Spanheim, 
a  professor  of  divinity  at  Geneva  and  Leyden,  was 
bom  at  Geneva,  in  1629,  accompanied  his  &ther  to 
Leyden  in  1642,  and,  although  at  that  period  the 
animosity  between  Heinsius  and  Salmasius  was  at 
its  height,  succeeded,  by  his  modesty  and  abilities, 
in  obtaining  the  esteem  of  both  those  scholars.  In 
1651,  he  accepted  a  professorship  of  rhetoric  in  hi5 
native  city;  but,  his  reputation  inducing  the  elector 
palatine  to  select  him  as  superintendent  of  his  son*». 
studies,  he  entered  the  service  of  that  prince,  and 
soon  after  published  a  tract  in  support  of  his  pat- 
ron's pretensions  to  the  grand  vicanship  of  the  etn- 
pire.  That  prince  despatched  him  as  his  envoy  to 
Rome,  where  he  became  personallv  acquainted  with 
his  father's  patroness,  queen  Christina,  who  aftor- 
wards  employed  him  in  diplomatic  missions  to  thr 
states-general,  Breda,  and  London.     Circumstancva 
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induced  him  to  enter  the  service  of  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg,  afterwards  king  of  Prussia,  who 
raised  hioi  to  the  order  of  noKtlity,  while  ambassa- 
dor extraordinary  at  Paris.  In  1702,  he  proceeded 
in  the  same  capacity  to  London,  where  he  died  in 
1710.  His  principal  works  are  a  Dissertation  on 
the  Excellence  and  Use  of  the  Medals  of  the  An- 
cients (folio,  2  vols.);  Letters  and  Essays  on 
Medals ;  a  Commentary  on  the  writings  of  Aristo- 
phanes and  Callimachus ;  ah  edition  of  the  writings 
of  the  emperor  Julian,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  a 
French  translation  of  the  same  work,  illustrated  by 
medals. 

Frederic  Spanheimf  brother  of  Ezekiel,  was  bom 
in  1^1,  at  Geneva,  studied  at  Leyden,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  divinity  chair  at  Heidelberg,  in  1665, 
which  he  exchanged  for  that  at  Leyden  in  1670. 
He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  principally  on  theolo- 
gical subjects,  and  compiled  an  elaborate  history  of 
the  Christian  church.  His  death  took  place  in 
1701. 

SPANIEL  {canis  extrarins,  L.).  The  spaniel 
has  the  hair  very  long  in  parts;  it  is  generally 
white,  with  large  broMm,  liver-coloured  or  black 
spots,  of  irregular  shape  and  size;  the  nose  is  som». 
times  cleft ;  the  ears  are  very  long  and  pendulous, 
and  covered  with  long  hair.  This  race  came  ori- 
ginally from  Spain,  whence  its  name.  The  setter 
is  sometimes  called  the  English  gpanieL  It  cor- 
responds, in  every  point,  with  the  true  spaniel,  but 
is  trained  more  particularly  for  field  sports.  The 
Alpine  or  St  Bernard's  variety  of  the  spaniel  breed 
exceeds  all  others  in  size  and  beauty.  It  is  gener- 
ally two  feet  high  at  the  shoulders,  and  full  six  feet 
from  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  These  dogs 
are  sent  out  in  couples  to  scour  the  mountain  in 
search  of  lost  or  wearied  travellers.  They  have 
frequently  been  of  great  use  in  this  way. 

The  smaller  spaniel,  king  Charles's  dog  (canis 
brevipilis,  L.),  is  a  small  variety  of  the  spaniel,  used 
as  a  lap  dog.  It  is  sometimes  found  entirely  black, 
and  is  then  called,  in  England,  king  Charles's  dog, 
from  the  liking  of  Charles  II.  for  this  variety. 

The  Maltese  dog  and  the  lion  dog  {cants  leoni- 
nus,  L.)  are  small  species  of  spaniel.  The  first  is 
supposed  to  have  sprung  from  the  intercourse  of  the 
little  spaniel  with  the  smaller  water  dog.  It  has 
the  hair,  all  over  the  body,  very  long  and  silky,  and 
generally  pure  white.  The  other  has  long  silky 
hair  about  the  head,  neck,  shoulders,  and  extremity 
of  the  tail;  but,  on  the  other  part,  short,  giving 
the  little  animal  a  leonine  appearance.  It  is  pro- 
bably bred  between  the  little  spaniel  and  one  of  the 
naked  varieties. 

The  great  water  spaniel  {canis  aquaticus,  L.)  is 
supposed  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  great  water  dog 
and  the  little  spaniel.  It  is  very  much  like  the  for- 
mer animal,  but  the  curly  hair  is  more  silky,  and 
like  that  of  the  land  spaniel.  There  is  also  a 
useful  variety  of  this  breed  between  the  Avater 
spaniel  and  the  shepherd's  dog.  These  animals  are 
used  to  find  water-fowl,  shot  over  water. 

SPANISH  FLY.     See  Cantharides, 

SPANISH  MAIN;  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  coast 
along  the  north  part  of  South  America,  from  the 
LecMrard  islands  to  the  isthmus  of  Darien. 

SPANISH  SUCCESSION,  WAR  OP  THE. 
See  Spain,  and  Utrecht. 

SPAR.    See  Barvtes,  Corundum,  Fluor,  and  Lime. 

SPARRMAN,  Andrew,  a  Swedish  naturalist 
and  traveller,  was  born  about  1747,  and  studied 
medicine  at  Upsal.     His  attention  to  natural  his- 


tory attracted  the  notice  of  Linnieus.  In  176j, 
he  made  a  voyage  to  China.  On  his  return,  he  de. 
scribed  the  animals  and  vegetables  which  he  had  dis- 
covered; and,  to  continue  his  researches,  went  to 
the  cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1772.  Doctor  Forster 
and  his  son  visiting  the  cape  with  captain  Cook,  he 
joined  them  in  the  voyage  round  the  world,  and  re- 
turned, in  1775,  to  Africa,  undertook  a  journey  into 
the  interior ;  and,  after  penetrating  to  the  distance 
of  350  leagues  from  the  cape,  he  returned  to  that 
settlement  in  April,  1776,  bringing  a  copious  col- 
lection of  African  plants  and  animals.  The  same 
year  he  returned  to  his  native  country.  In  1767, 
he  engaged  in  an  abortive  attempt  to  explore  the 
interior  of  Africa,  and  returned  home  in  1788.  He 
died  at  Stockholm,  July  20,  1820.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  works,  among  which  is  an  Account 
of  his  Voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
Travels  in  Africa,  written  in  Swedish,  and  pub- 
lished in  German  at  Berlin,  and  in  English  at  Lon- 
don, 1785  (2  vols.,  4to.). 

SPARROW,  OR  FINCH  (fringiUa).  The  com- 
mon European  sparrow  is  almost  domesticated  in 
this  portion  of  the  globe,  frequenting  the  habita- 
tions of  man,  even  in  the  midst  of  populous  cities, 
and  nestling  under  the  eaves  of  houses,  in  holes  in 
the  walls,  in  pots  placed  for  their  use,  &c.  It  is 
of  a  robust  form,  and  has  a  stouter  bUl  than  the 
maj ority  of  the  finches.  It  is  found  almost  through- 
out the  Eastern  continent,  supporting  equally  well 
severe  cold  and  extreme  heats.  It  is  inconveniently 
familiar,  and  its  incessant  and  monotonous  note  is 
fatiguing  to  the  ear.  In  many  districts  it  is  so 
numerous  as  to  do  great  injury  to  the  grain  fields. 
Its  voracity  is  extreme;  neither  can  its  flesh  or 
plumage  be  applied  to  any  usefid  purpose.  Fortu- 
nately for  America,  they  are  free  from  this  pest  on 
that  side  of  the  Atlantic.  They  have,  in  its  place, 
the  chipping  sparrow,  a  delicate  bird,  almost  as 
familiar,  but  nowise  obtrusive.  They  have,  besides, 
numerous  species  of  finch,  which  are  readily  dis- 
tinguished  from  other  small  birds,  by  the  short, 
conical  bill,  with  cutting  edges,  which  seems  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  purpose  of  freeing  seeds  of 
the  hulls — an  operation  which  these  birds  accom- 
plish with  great  adroitness.  Though  granivorous, 
they  feed  their  young  on  worms  and  soft  insects  only. 

SPARROW-HAWK,  American  (falco  spar^ 
verius,  L.).  This  beautifully  marked  bird  appears 
to  reside  principally  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
United  Stat-es.  It  is  particularly  abundant,  in  the 
winter,  throughout  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Geor- 
gia and  Florida,  whither  the  birds  assemble  from 
the  remote  interior  of  the  Northern  States,  wander- 
ing, in  summer,  as  fiir  as  the  Rocky  mountains. 
They  do  not  seem  to  visit  the  maritime  districts  of 
New  England.  They  are  found  in  the  West  Indies, 
also  south  of  the  equator,  even  in  Cayenne  and 
Paraguay.  The  nest  is  built  in  a  hollow,  shattered 
or  decayed  tree,  at  a  considerable  elevation.  The 
eggs  are  said  to  be  four  or  five,  of  a  light  brownish- 
yellow,  and  spotted  with  brown.  The  food  of  this 
bird  is  sparrows  and  other  small  birds,  also  mice, 
grasshoppers  and  lizards.  The  female  is  eleven 
inches  long;  the  stretch  of  the  wings  twenty-three 
inches.  The  male  is  about  nine  and  a  half  or  ten 
inches  long.  The  cere  and  legs  are  yellow;  the 
head  bluish-ash ;  crown  rufous.  The  upper  parts 
are  reddish-bay,  striped  transversely  with  dusky 
brown;  the  lower  parts  pale  yellowish- white, 
marked  with  longitudinal  spots  of  brown;  the 
claws  black. — The  European  sparrow-hawk,  is  a 
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sbort-winged  hawk  which  destroys  many  pigeons 
and  partridges. 

SPARRY  IRON.  See  Iron,  Ores  of, 
SPARTA,  OR  L ACED^MON,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  states  of  ancient  Greece^  called  also  La- 
comot  lay  to  the  east  of  Messenia  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus.  The  Eurotas  here  empties  into  the  gulf  of 
Laconia,  the  western  shore  which  terminates  in  cape 
Tsenarus  (Matapan).  Here,  near  the  town  of 
Ttenarus  was  pointed  out  a  cave,  which  was  said 
to  be  the  entrance  to  the  regions  of  Pluto.  At 
Amycla*,  near  Sparta,  stood  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated temples  of  Apollo.  According  to  fable, 
Lacedaemon,  son  of  Jupiter,  and  of  the  nymph  Tay- 
geta,  married  Sparta,  daughter  of  Eurotas,  king  of 
the  Leleges,  succeeded  his  father-in-law  on  the 
throne,  and  gave  the  country  his  own  name,  calling 
the  city  by  that  of  his  wife.  He  was  probably  a 
Hellenic  prince,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Ach- 
sean  colony,  which  Archander  and  Architeles  led 
into  Laconia,  after  their  expulsion  from  Phthiotis. 
Here  Lacedsmon,  having  persuaded  the  natives  to 
receive  the  colony,  gave  his  own  name  to  the  united 
people.  Among  the  most  celebrated  of  the  early 
kings  was  Tyndarus,  with  whose  sons  Castor  and 
Pollux  the  male  line  of  Lacedaemon  became  extinct. 
Menelaus,  between  whom  and  Lacedffimon  five 
kings  had  reigned,  married  Helen  the  daughter  of 
Tyndarus,  and  thus  acquired  the  throne.  Orestes, 
son  of  Agamemnon,  who  had  married  Hermione,  the 
daughter  of  Menelaus,  united  Argos  and  Mycenae 
with  Lacedaemon.  In  the  reign  of  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor Tisamenes,  it  was  conquered  by  the  Hera- 
clidae  about  1060,  who  established  a  dyarchy  or 
double  dynasty  of  two  kings  in  Sparta.  For,  as 
neither  the  mother  nor  the  Delphic  oracle  could 
decide  which  of  the  twin  sons  of  Aristodemus, 
Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  was  first  born,  the  pro- 
vince of  Laconia  was  assigned  to  them  in  common; 
and  it  was  determined  that  the  descendants  of  both 
should  succeed  them.  The  Lacedaemonians,  how- 
ever, had  little  cause  to  rejoice  at  the  arrival  of  the 
foreigners,  whose  fierce  disputes,  under  seven  rulers 
of  both  houses,  distracted  the  country  with  civil 
feuds,  while  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  involved  in 
constant  wars  Math  its  neighbours,  particularly  the 
Argives.  The  royal  authority  was  continually  be- 
coming feebler,  and  the  popular  power  was  increased 
by  these  divisions,  until  the  government  ended  in 
an  ochlocracy.  At  this  time,  Lycurgus  was  born, 
for  the  healing  of  the  troubles.  He  was  the  only 
man  in  whom  aJl  parties  confided ;  and,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  gods  whose  oracle  he  consulted,  he  estab- 
lished a  new  constitution  of  government  in  Sparta 
(about  880  B.  C.)  and  thus  became  the  saviour  of  his 
country.  {See  Lycurffua.)  Lacedaemon  now  acquired 
new  vigour,  whidi  was  manifested  in  her  wars  against 
her  neighbours,  particularly  in  the  two  long  Mes- 
senian  wars,  which  resulted  in  the  subjugation  of 
the  Messenians  (B.  C.  668).  The  battle  of  Thcr- 
mopylffi  (B.  C.  480),  in  which  the  Spartan  king 
Lconidas,  successfully  resisted  the  Persian  forces 
at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  his  countrymen,  gave 
::^parta  so  much  distinction  among  the  Grecian 
states,  that  even  Athens  consented  to  yield  the 
command  of  the  confederated  forces,  by  land  and 
sea,  to  the  Spartans.  Pausanias,  guardian  of  the 
infant  son  of  Leonidas,  gained  the  celebrated  victory 
of  Platans  over  the  Persians  (B.  C.  479),  at  the  head 
of  the  allies.  On  the  same  day,  the  Grecian  army 
and  fleet,  under  the  command  of  the  Spartan  king 
Leotychides,  ajid  the  Athenian  general  Xanthippus, 


defeated  the  Persians,  by  land  and  sea,  near  Mycale. 
With  the  rise  of  the  political  importance  of  Sparta, 
the  social  organization  of  the  nation  was  developed. 
The  power  of  the  kings  was  gradually  limited, 
while  that  of  the  ephori  was  increased.     Alter  the 
Persians  had  been  victoriously  repelled,  the  Gredan 
states,  having  acquired  warlike  habits,  carried  on 
hostilities   against  each   other.     The  jealousy  of 
Sparta  towards  Athens  rose  to  such  a  height  that 
the  Lacedaemonians,  under  pretence  that  the  Per- 
sians, in  case  of  a  renewal  of  the  war,  would  find  a 
tenable  position  in  Athens,  opposed  the  rebuilding 
of  its  walls,  and  the  fortification  of  the  Pircu$. 
Themistodes,  discerning  the  real  grounds  of  this 
proceeding,   baffled  the  designs   of   Sparta    by  a 
stratagem,  and  thus  contributed  to  increase  the  ill 
will  of  that  state  towards  Athens.    The  tynmnic&l 
conduct  of  Pausanias  alienated  the  other  allies  from 
Sparta;  and  most  of  them  submitted  to  the  com- 
mand of  Athens.     But,  while  Sparta  was  learning 
moderation,  Athens  became  so  arrogant  towards  the 
confederates,  that  they  again  attached  themselves 
to  the  former  power,  which  now  began  to  make 
preparations  in  secret  for  a  new  struggle.     The 
Athenians,  however,  formally  renounced  the  friend- 
ship of  Sparta,  and  began  hostilities  (B.  C.  43 1\ 
This  war,  the  Pelopon nesian,  ended  in  the  asccn- 
dency  of  Sparta,  and  the  entire  humiliation  of  her 
rival  (405).     The  rivalry  of  the  Spartan  genernl 
Lysander  and  the  king  Pausanias  soon  after  pro- 
duced a  revolution,  which  delivered  the  Athenians 
from  the  Spartan  yoke.   The  Spartans  next  became 
involved  in  a  war  with  Persia,  by  joinbg  Cyrus 
the  Younger  in  his  rebellion  against  his  brother 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon.      The  Persian  throne   was 
shaken  by  the  victories  of  Agesilaus;  but  Atheni^, 
Thebes,    Corinth,   and  some  of  the  Pelopoime- 
sian   states,  were   instigated   by  Persian  gold  to 
declare  war  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  fouitd 
it  necessary  to  recall  Agesilaus.     The  latter  de- 
feated the  Thebans  at  Coronsa;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Athenian  commander,  Conon,  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Spartan  fleet  at  Cnidus,  and  took 
fifty  galleys.     This  war,  known  as  the  Boeotian  or 
Corinthian  war,  lasted  eight  years,  and  increased 
the  reputation  and  power  of  Athens,  by  the  suc- 
cesses of  her  admiral,  Conon,  and  her  fortunate 
expeditions  against  the   Spartan   coasts  and   the 
islands  of  the  iEgean.     The  arrogance  of  Athens 
again  involved  her  in  hostilities  with  Peraia;  and 
Antalddas  (B.  C.  388)  concluded  the  peace  which 
bears  his  name,  and  which,  though  highly  ad  van. 
tageouB    to    Persia,   delivered    Sparta    from    htrr 
enemies.     The  ambitious  designs  of  Sparta  in  con- 
cluding this  peace  soon  became  apparent:  she  con- 
tinued  to  oppress  her  allies,  and  to  sow  dlsaension* 
in  every  quarter,  that  she  might  have  an  op[><>r. 
t  unity  of  acting  as  umpire.   Besides  other  outra^t-^, 
she   occupied,   without   provocation,  the    city    of 
Thebes,  and  introduced  an  aristocratical  constitu- 
tion there.     Pelopidas  delivered  Thebes,  and  the 
celebrated  Theban  war  followed,  in  which  Atbeti& 
took  part,  at  first  against  Sparta,  but  afterwards  tn 
her  favour.     The  latter  was  so  much  enfeebled  by 
the  war,  that  she  thencefon^'ard  ceased  to  act   a 
distinguished  part  in  Greece.     No  state  was  strcii^ 
enough  to  take  the  lead,  and  the  Macedonian  kin«: 
Philip  at  last  made  himself  master  of  all  Greece. 
Agis,  kin^  of  Sparta,  one  of  the  bravest  and  noblest 
of  its  princes,  ventured  to  maintain  a  struggle  for 
the  liberties  of  Greece;  but  he  lost  his  life  in  the 
battle  of  Megalopolis  against  Anti pater.     Archt- 
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damns  IV.  was  attacked  hy  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
and  S[Muia  was  saved  with  difficulty.  New  troubles 
soon  arose:  Gleonymus,  nephew  of  the  king  Areus, 
invited  Pyrrhus  into  the  country  in  aid  of  his  ambi- 
tious projects,  which  were  frustrated,  partly  by  the 
negligence  of  Pyrrhus,  and  partly  by  the  courage 
of  the  Spartans.  Luxury  and  licentiousness  were 
continually  growing  more  and  more  prevalent,  and, 
though  several  succeeding  kings  attempted  to 
restore  the  constitution  of  Lycurgus,  and  restrain 
the  power  of  the  ephori,  it  was  without  success. 
Cleomenes,  indeed,  accomplished  a  reform  ;  but  it 
was  not  permanent.  After  an  obstinate  and  unfor- 
tunate war  against  the  Achaeans  and  Antigonus, 
king  of  Macedonia,  Cleomenes  fled  to  Egypt,  where 
he  died.  The  state  remained  three  years  without 
a  head,  and  was  then  ruled  by  the  tyrants  Macha- 
nidas  and  Nabis,  by  the  latter  of  whom  the  most 
atrocious  cruelties  were  committed.  The  Romans 
and  the  Achaean  league  effected  the  final  fall  of  the 
state,  which  had  been  upheld  for  a  short  time  by 
Nabis.  Sparta  was  obliged  to  join  the  Achaean 
league,  with  which  it  afterwards  passed  under  the 
dominion  of.  the  Romans. 

Sparta,  or  Lacedaemon,  the  capital  of  Laconia 
and  of  the  Spartan  state,  lay  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  river  Eurotas,  and  embraced  a  circuit  of  forty- 
eight  stadia,  or  six  miles.  The  ruins  are  still  seen 
nearly  a  lc»gue  to  the  east  of  Misitra,  and  are 
known  by  the  name  of  Paktopolis  (Ancient  City). 
Sparta  was  irregularly  built,  and  consisted  of  five 
«^cparate  quarters,  which,  as  late  as  the  120th 
Olympiad,  were  not  enclosed  by  any  common  wall. 
Among  other  remarkable  objects  enumerated  by 
Pawsanius  are  the  following:  the  market-place 
( sr«f«)*  containing  the  public  buildings,  in  which 
the  most  distinguished  magistrates  held  their  meet- 
ings, and  the  principal  ornament  of  which  was  the 
Peraee,  a  celebrated  colonnade,  built  from  the  spoils 
taken  from  the  Persians ;  its  roof  was  supported  by 
statues  of  Persians ;  the  chorus,  or  place  in  which 
the  ephebi  executed  their  dances,  in  the  gymno- 
paedia,  adorned  with  statues  of  Apollo,  Diana,  and 
Latona ;  the  Barontta,  or  residence  of  the  kings  of 
the  family  of  Eurysthenes,  in  the  street  Aphetai, 
so  called  because  the  people  bought  it  of  the  widow 
of  Polydonis  for  a  herd  of  cattle  :  the  Lesckai,  or 
lialls  in  which  the  popular  assemblies  were  held, 
nnd  of  which  there  were  two,  the  Lesche  of  the 
Crotanes,  near  the  tombs  of  the  Agides,  and  the 
Leiche  Pacile :  the  temple  of  Minerva  Poliouchos 
(Chaldoeca),  on  the  Acropolis,  &c. 

The  Spartans  were  distinguished  among  the 
people  of  Greece  by  their  manners,  customs,  and 
constitution.  Their  kings  ruled  only  through  the 
popular  wil],  as  they  had  no  other  privileges  than 
those  of  giving  their  opinion  first  in  the  popular 
assemblies,  acting  as  umpires  in  disputes,  and  of 
commanding  the  army ;  their  only  other  advantages 
were  a  considerable  landed  estate,  a  large  share  of 
the  spoils,  and  the  chief  seats  in  assemblies  and  at 
meals.  The  Spartans,  that  is,  the  descendants  of 
the  Dorians,  who  acquired  possession  of  Laconia 
under  the  Heraclids,  were  occupied  only  with  war 
and  the  chase,  and  left  the  agricultural  labours  to 
the  Helots;  but  the  Lacedaemonians,  or  Perioeci 
(the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country),  engaged 
in  commerce,  navigation,  and  manufactures.  Al- 
though the  Spartan  conquerors  were  superior  in 
refinement  and  cultivation  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 
the  arts  of  industry  flourished  only  among  the 
hater.       They  gradually  intermingled  with    the 


Spartans,  whom  they  exceeded  in  number,  and 
formed  one  people.  Herodotus  states  the  number 
of  Spartans  at  only  8000.  Both  people  constituted 
one  state,  with  a  national  assembly,  to  which  the 
towns  sent  deputies.  The  military  contributions 
in  money  and  troops  formed  the  principal  tribute 
of  the  free  Lacedaemonians  to  the  Spartans  (Do- 
rians). The  former  were  sometimes  divided  by 
jealousy  from  the  hitter,  and  in  the  Theban  war, 
several  towns  withdrew  their  troops  from  the 
Spartans,  and  joined  Epaminondas.  The  distin- 
guishing traits  of  the  Spartans  were  severity,  reso- 
lution, and  perseverance.  Defeat  and  reverse 
never  discouraged  them.  But  they  were  faithless 
and  crafty,  as  appears  from  their  conduct  in  the 
Messenian  wars,  in  which  they  not  only  bribed  the 
Arcadian  king,  Aristocrates,  to  the  basest  treachery 
towards  the  Messenians,  but  also  corrupted  the 
Delphic  oracle,  of  which  they  made  use  to  tlie 
prejudice  of  the  Messenians.  The  age  at  which 
marriage  might  be  contracted  was  fixed  by  Lycur- 
gus at  thirty  for  men  and  twenty  for  women. 
When  a  Spartan  woman  was  pregnant,  it  was  re- 
quired that  pictures  of  the  handsomest  young  men 
should  be  hung  up  in  her  chamber,  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  a  favourable  effect  on  the  fruit  of  her 
womb.  The  child  was  brought  forth,  it  is  said, 
upon  a  shield,  and,  if  a  male,  was  laid,  without 
swaddling  clothes  (to  leave  him  the  free  use  of  his 
limbs),  in  a  shield,  with  the  words  A  r«v  i^tvi  r«» 
(Either  with  this  or  upon  this).  The  other  Greeks 
washed  the  new-born  infants  with  water,  and  after- 
wards rubbed  them  over  with  oil ;  but  the  Spartans 
bathed  them  in  wine,  to  try  the  strength  of  their 
constitutions.  They  had  a  notion  that  a  wine 
bath  produced  convulsions  or  even  death  in  weakly 
children,  but  confirmed  the  health  of  the  strong. 
If  the  infant  proved  vigorous  and  sound,  the  state 
received  it  into  the  number  of  citizens ;  otherwise 
it  was  thrown  into  a  cave  on  mount  Taygetus.  In 
the  other  Grecian  states,  the  exposition  of  children 
was  a  matter  of  custom :  in  Sparta  it  was  forbidden 
by  law.  If  we  may  trust  to  Homer,  it  was  at  an 
early  period,  a  custom  among  the  Spartan  women 
to  employ  nurses  in  order  to  preserve  the  beauty 
of  their  breasts.  The  nurses  were  treated  as  part 
of  the  family.  The  Spartan  children  were  early 
inured  to  hardships  and  accustomed  to  freedom. 
Stays,  which  were  in  use  among  the  other  Grecian.s, 
were  unknown  to  the  Spartans.  To  accustom 
the  children  to  endure  hunger,  they  gave  them  but 
little  food ;  and,  if  they  stood  in  need  of  more, 
they  were  obliged  to  steal  it ;  and,  if  discovered, 
they  were  severely  punished,  not  for  the  theft,  but 
for  their  awkwardness.  Every  ten  days,  they  were 
required  to  present  themselves  before  the  ephori, 
and  whoever  was  found  to  be  too  fat,  received  a 
flogging.  Wine  was  not  generally  given  to  girls 
in  Greece,  but  was  commonly  allowed  to  boys  from 
earliest  childhood.  In  Sparta,  the  boys  were  ob- 
liged to  wear  the  hair  short,  until  they  attained  the 
age  of  manhood,  when  it  was  suffered  to  grow. 
They  usually  ran  naked,  and  were  generally  dirty, 
as  they  did  not  bathe  and  anoint  themselves,  like 
the  other  Greeks.  They  took  pride  in  having  the 
body  covered  with  marks  of  bruises  and  wounds. 
They  wore  no  outer  garment,  except  in  bad 
weather,  and  no  shoes  at  any  time.  They  were 
obliged  to  make  their  beds  of  rushes  from  the 
Eurotas.  Till  the  seventh  year,  the  child  wos 
kept  in  the  gynaeceum,  under  the  care  of  the 
women ;  from  that  age  to  the  eighteenth  year,  they 
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were  called  boyt  (w^a^nifit),  and  thence  to  the  age 
of  thirty,  youths  (8f  ii0«)      In  the  thirtieth  year  the 
Spartan  entered  the  period  of  manhood,  and  en- 
joyed the  full  rights  of  a  citizen.     At  the  age  of 
seven,  the  boy  was  withdrawn  from  the  pat«mal 
care,  and  educated  under  the  public  eye,  in  com- 
pany with  others  of  the  same  age,  without  distinc- 
tion of  rank  or  fortune.     If  any  person  withheld 
his  son  from  the  care  of  the  state,  he  forfeited  his 
civil  rights.     The  prindpal  object  of  attention, 
during  the  periods  of  boyhood  and  youth,  was  the 
physical  education,  which  consisted  in  the  practice 
of  various  gymnastic  exercises — running,  leaping, 
throwing  the  discus,  wrestling,  boxing,  the  chase, 
and  the  pancratium.     These  exercises  were  per- 
formed naked,  in  certain  buildings  called  gymnasia. 
Besides  gymnastics,  dancing  and  the  military  exer- 
cises were  practised.     A  singular  custom  was  the 
flogging  of  boys  (diamastigosis)  on  the  annual  fes- 
*  tivfd  of  Diana  Orthia,  for  the  purpose  of  inuring 
them  to  bear  pain  with  firmness:   the  priestess 
stood  by  with  a  small,  light,  wooden  image  of 
Diana,  and  if  she  observed  that  any  boy  was  spared, 
she  called  out  that  the  image  of  the  goddess  was 
so  heavy,  that  she  could  not  support  it,  and  the 
blows  were  then  redoubled.     The  men  who  were 
present  exhorted  their  sons  to  fortitude,  while  the 
boys  endeavoured  to  surpass  each  other  in  firmness. 
Whoever  uttered  the  least  cry  during  the  scourging, 
which  ^as  so  severe  as  sometimes  to  prove  fatal, 
was  considered  as  disgraced,  while  he  who  bore  it 
without  shrinking  was  crowned,  and  received  the 
praises  of  the  whole  city.     According  to  some,  this 
usage  was  established  by  Lycurgus;  others  refer  it 
to  the  period  of  the  battle  of  Platieae.     To  teach 
the  youth  cunning,  vigilance,  and  activity,  they 
were  encouraged,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  to 
practise  theft  in  certain  cases ;  but  if  detected,  they 
were  flogged,  or  obliged  to  go  without  food,  or 
compelled  to  dance  round  an  altar,  singing  songs 
in  ridicule  of  themselves.     The  fear  of  the  shame 
of  being  discovered  sometimes  led  to  the  most  ex- 
traordinary acts.     Thus  it  is  related  that  a  boy 
who  had  stolen  a  young  fox,  and  concealed  it  under 
his  clothes,  suflfered  it  to  gnaw  out  his  bowels, 
rather  than  reveal  the  theft  by  suffering  the  fox  to 
escape.      Swimming   was  considered  among   the 
Spartans  to  be  so  indispensable,   that 'it  was  a 
proverb  among  them,  to  intimate  that  a  man  was 
good  for  nothing — He  cannot  even  swim.  Modesty 
of  deportment  was  also  particularly  attended  to; 
and  conciseness  of  language  was  so  much  studied, 
that  the  term  laconic  is  employed  to  signify  a  short, 
pithy  manner  of  speaking.    The  Spartans  were  the 
only  people  of   Greece  who  avowedly  despised 
learning,  and  excluded  it  from  the  education  of 
youth.      Their    whole    instruction    consisted    in 
learning   obedience   to  their    superiors,    the    en- 
durance of  all  hardships,  and  to  conquer  or  die 
in   war.      The    youth    were,   however,   carefully 
instructed  in  a  knowledge  of  the  laws,  which, 
not  being  reduced  to  writing,  were  taught  orally. 
The  education  of  the  females  was  entirely  different 
from  that  of  the  Athenians.      Instead  of  remaining 
at  home,  as  in  Athens,  spinning,  &c.,  they  danced 
in  public,  wrestled  with  each  other,  ran  on   the 
course,  threw  the  discus,  l^c.      This  was  not  only 
done  in  public,  but  in  a  half-naked  state.     The  ob- 
ject of  this  training  of  the  women  was  to  give  a 
vigorous  constitution  to  their  children See  Mai- 
ler's IltMtory  and  Antiquities  of  the  Doric  Race, 
translated,  with  additions,  from  the  German  (Lon- 


don, 1830).  The  Mainots  have  been  supposed  to 
be  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Spartans.  Sci- 
Mainots. 

SPARTACUS;  a  Thracian  gladiator,  the  \um\- 
gator  of  the  servile  war  or  revolt  of  the  8lave^  in 
Italy.  He  had  been  compelled,  like  other  barbarian^ 
to  serve  in  the  Roman  army,  from  which  he  had 
deserted,  and,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  chosen  com- 
panions, had  carried  on  a  partisan  war  against  the 
conquerors.  Being  made  prisoner,  Spartacus  was 
sold  as  a  slave ;  and  his  strength  and  size  caused  him 
to  be  reserved  as  a  gladiator.  He  was  placed  io  a 
gladiatorial  school  at  Capua,  with  two  hundred 
other  Thracian,  German  and  Gaulish  slaves,  among 
whom  a  conspiracy  was  formed  (B.  C.  71)  for  ef- 
fecting their  escape.  Their  plot  was  discovered : 
but  a  small  body,  under  Spartacus,  broke  out,  and, 
having  procured  arms,  and  gained  some  advantap> 
over  the  Roman  forces  sent  against  them,  tboy 
were  soon  joined  by  the  slaves  and  peasantry  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  their  numbers  amounted  to 
10,000  men.  By  the  courage  and  skill  of  Spartacus, 
several  considerable  battles  were  gained ;  but  his 
authority  was  insuflfident  to  restrain  the  ferocity 
and  licentiousness  of  his  followers,  and  the  cities  o\ 
the  south  of  Italy  were  pillaged  with  the  most  re- 
volting atrocities.  In  a  few  months,  Spartacus 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  60,000  men ;  and  the 
consuls  were  now  sent,  with  two  legions,  against 
the  revolted  slaves.  Mutual  jealousies  divided  the 
leaders  of  the  latter,  and  the  Gauls  and  Gennans 
formed  a  separate  body  under  their  own  leaders, 
while  the  Thracians  snd  Lucanians  adhered  to 
Spartacus.  The  former  were  defeated ;  but  Spar- 
tacus  skilfully  covered  their  retreat,  and  successively 
defeated  the  two  consuls.  Flushed  with  saccests 
his  followers  demanded  to  be  led  against  Rome ; 
and  the  city  trembled  before  the  servile  forces.  In 
this  crisis,  Licinius  Crassus,  who  was  afterwards  :i 
triumvir,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army.  Hi« 
lieutenant,  Mummius,  whom  he  despatched  with 
two  legions  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy, 
was  defeated  by  a  superior  force,  and  slain.  Cras- 
sus, after  having  made  an  example  of  the  defeat<Hi 
legions,  by  executing  every  tenth  man,  surroiindt^ 
Spartacus,  near  Rhegium,  with  a  ditch  six  miles  in 
length.  Spartacus  broke  through  the  eneny  by 
night ;  but  Crassus,  who  did  not  doubt  that  be 
would  march  upon  Rome,  pursued  him,  and  defeatts) 
a  considerable  part  of  his  forces,  who  had  abandoned 
their  general  from  disaffection.  Spartacus  now  n^ 
treated ;  but  his  followers  compelled  him  to  lead 
them  against  the  Romans.  His  soldiers  fouirh: 
with  a  courage  deserving  success ;  but  they  wi-re 
overcome,  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  and  Spartacus 
himself  fell  fighting  on  his  knees,  upon  a  heap  ut 
his  slain  enemies.  According  to  the  Roman  ctat  ce- 
ments, 60,000  rebels  fell  in  this  battle  (A.  D.  71  . 
6000  were  made  prisoners,  and  crucified  on  tV.*^ 
Appian  way.  A  considerable  niunber  escaped,  ai  >! 
continued  the  war,  but  were  finally  destroyed  \  y 
Pompcy. 

SPASMODIC  CHOLERA.     See  Ckoiera. 

SPAWNING  OF  FISH.  In  the  oviparous 
fishes,  with  distinct  sexes,  the  eggs  are  impre|^iuitt-<] 
externally,  and  arrive  at  maturity  without  tike  a  A 
of  the  mother.  The  spawn  being  deposited  by  x\  *- 
female,  the  male  then  pours  upon  it  theimpregnattr . 
fluid.  In  the  ovoviviparous  fishes,  sexual  intt  • . 
course  takes  place,  and  the  eggs  are  hatched  in  i '  • 
uterus.  In  the  oviparous  fishes,  which  are  hem  i- 
phrodite,  the  spawn  \»  impregnated  previous  to  v.»- 
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position  by  the  same  individual  which  deposits  the 
eggs.  Fishes  exhibit  a  great  variety  in  regard  to 
the  number  of  their  eggs.  In  some,  the  number  is 
small ;  while  in  the  spawn  of  a  codfish  3,686,760 
eggs  have  been  found;  in  that  of  the  flounder, 
1,357,400,  and  in  that  of  the  mackerel,  546,681. 
The  season  of  spawning  varies  according  to  the 
spedes  and  even  the  habits  of  the  ii\^vidual.  In 
general,  before  spawning,  fish  forsake  the  deep  wa^ 
ter,  and  approach  the  shore,  that,  the  roe,  being 
placed  in  shallow  water,  may  be  vivified  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  solar  ray.  At  that  season,  some  fish 
forsake  the  salt  water,  and  ascend  the  rivers,  and, 
after  spawning,  return  again  to  the  ocean.  The 
eggs  of  various  species  of  fish  are  used  as  articles  of 
food,  sometimes  in  a  recent  state,  and  sometimes 
salted,  as  in  the  well-known  article  of  trade,  caviar. 

SPEAKER.  The  lord-chancellor  is,  ex-officio, 
the  speaker  of  the  British  house  of  lords,  and  may, 
if  a  lord  of  parliament,  as  in  practice  is  always  the 
ease,  give  his  opinion  and  argue  any  question  before 
the  house.  The  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons 
is  a  member  of  the  house,  elected  by  a  majority  of 
the  votes,  to  act  as  chairman  or  president  in  putting 
questions,  reading  briefs  or  bills,  keeping  order,  re- 
primanding the  refractory,  adjourning  the  house, 
&c.  The  first  thing  done  by  the  commons,  upon 
the  meeting  of  a  parliament,  is  to  choose  a  speaker, 
who  is  to  be  approved  of  by  the  king,  and  who, 
upon  his  admission,  begs  his  majesty  that  the  com- 
mons, during  their  sitting,  may  have  free  access  to 
his  majesty,  freedom  of  speech  in  their  own  house, 
and  security  from  arrests.  The  speaker  is  not  al- 
lowed to  persuade  or  dissuade  in  passing  a  bill,  ex- 
cept in  committee,  but  only  to  make  a  short  and 
plain  narrative ;  nor  to  vote,  unless  the  house  be 
equally  divided,  when  he  has  a  casting  vote.  He 
receives  a  salary  of  £6000  a  year.  (See  Parlia^ 
men/.)  The  presiding  officer  of  the  French  cham- 
ber of  deputies  is  styled  president,  and  is  choseirby 
the  chamber  itself.  The  chancellor  of  France  pre- 
sides in  the  house  of  peers.  In  the  senate  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  presiding  officer  is 
styled  pretidmU ;  and  the  constitution  (i.  3.)  pro- 
vides that  the  vice-president  shall  be  president  of 
the<«enate,  and  shall  have  no  vote,  unless  the  votes 
of  the  senators  are  equally  divided.  In  his  absence, 
or  in  case  he  exercises  the  office  of  president  of  the 
United  States,  the  senate  chooses  a  president  pro 
tempore.  The  speaker  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives is  chosen  (Const,  i.  2.)  by  the  house  itself. 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITY.     See  Gravity. 

SPECIFICS,  in  medicine ;  such  articles  in  the 
materia  medica  as  have  the  special  power  of  curing 
particular  diseases  in  all  persons  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. Multitudes  of  such  medicines  are  con- 
tinually announced  by  quacks :  but  men  of  science 
and  sense  do  not  now  believe  in  the  existence  of 
any  specific,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  Peru- 
vian bark  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  certain 
cure  for  intermittents  and  agues;  but  it  is  now 
known  to  fail  in  many  cases,  and  not  to  be  more 
efficacious  than  some  other  tonic  medicines.  The 
two  medicines  which  approach  nearest  the  character 
of  specifics,  are  sulphur  as  an  antidote  to  the  itch, 
and  mercury  to  venereal  poison.  Yet  there  are 
cases  of  disease  not  distinguishable  from  lues  vene- 
rea, whicJi  arc  cured  without  the  aid  of  mercury ; 
and  the  power  of  sidphur  in  curing  the  itch  is  con- 
siderably augmented  by  the  addition  of  other  sub- 
stances. 

SPECTACLES  are  of  two  sorts,  according  as 


they  are  intended  to  assist  shori-sightdd  or  far- 
sighted  persons.  In  the  former  case  they  must  be 
concave,  in  the  latter  convex ;  concave  to  diminish 
the  excessive  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light  by  the 
humours  of  the  eye,  convex  to  increase  the  refrac- 
tion. In  both  cases  care  should  be  taken  to  adapt 
the  degree  of  concavity  or  convexity  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  eye ;  for  since  the  eye  gradually  accus- 
toms itself  to  glasses  continually  used,  the  defect 
in  the  vision  w^  be  increased  by  the  use  of  such 
as  are  too  powerful,  while  it  may  be  diminished,  or, 
at  least,  prevented  firom  increasing,  by  those  of  an 
opposite  character.  In  addition  to  this,  it  ought  to 
be  considered,  that,  with  most  persons,  the  field  of 
vision  in  one  eye  is  greater  than  that  in  the  other. 
But  if  a  person,  in  the  selection  of  spectacles,  suf- 
fers himself  to  be  guided  merely  by  the  first  impres- 
sion, he  will  commonly  choose  glasses  that  are  too 
powerful,  and  seldom  be  able  to  adapt  them  to  both 
eyes.  Opticians  have  a  contrivance  for  determin- 
ing the  degree  of  short  or  far  sightedness,  and  the 
glasses  are  numbered  according  to  their  degree  of 
convexity  or  concavity,  so  that  suitable  ones  may 
be  more  readily  select«d.  Those  persons  who  are 
fitf-sighted  should  refrain,  as  long  as  they  conveni- 
ently can,  from  increasing  the  power  of  the  glasses. 
To  afford  the  means  of  seeing  distinctly,  and  to  be 
used  without  injury,  spectacles  should  be  regularly 
formed ;  that  is  to  say,  the  concavity  or  convexity 
should  be  uniform.  Moreover,  the  glasses  should 
be  perfectly  transparent,  and  entirely  destitute  of 
colour.  Green  spectacles  are  to  be  recommended 
only  to  such  persons  as  have  very  sensitive  eyes,  or 
to  such  as  are  exposed  for  a  long  time  to  a  glittering 
white  surface  (for  instance,  snow  in  bright  sun- 
shine). Spectacles  are  also  used  to  cure  squinting. 
These  have  no  glasses,  but  consist  merely  of  a  thin 
plate  of  some  substance.  In  the  middle,  opposite 
the  axis  of  the  eye,  there  is  a  small  opening,  to 
which  the  pupil  must  turn,  in  order  to  see  any 
thing.  In  this  way  it  gradually  becomes  accustomed 
to  the  proper  direction.  The  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  were  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  use  of 
spectacles.  In  the  twelfth  century,  we  find  a  dis- 
covery mentioned  by  an  Arabic  writer,  Alhazen, 
which  might  have  led  to  the  invention  of  spectacles. 
At  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Roger  Bacon 
speaks  of  them.  The  common  spectacles  must  have 
been  invented  early  (1280 — 1311).  In  Germany, 
a  kind  of  spectacles  were  known  in  1270.  For 
further  information,  see  the  article  Optics. 

SPECTRUM,  PRISMATIC.  See  Cohwrs, 
Doctrine  of;  also  Optics. 

SPEECH,  ORGANS  OF.     See  Voice. 

SPELMAN,  Sir  Henry,  a  celebrated  English 
antiquary  and  philologist,  bom  in  1562,  was  sent, 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
and  entered  as  a  law  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn ;  but 
he  seems  to  have  paid  little  attention  to  legal  science 
at  this  period,  and  within  three  years  he  settled 
on  his  estate  in  the  country.  At  length  embar- 
rassments, partly  arising  from  a  numerous  fiimily, 
aroused  him  to  the  exertion  of  his  talents.  He 
went  to  Ireland  in  1607,  as  member  of  a  board  of 
commissioners  for  settling  the  titles  to  lands  and 
manors  in  that  kingdom;  and  he  was  afterwards 
employed  to  investigate  the  subject  of  the  exaction 
of  fees  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts.  On 
this  occasion,  he  drew  up  his  treatise  De  Sepultura, 
in  which  he  demonstrates  the  flagrant  abuses  which 
had  occurred  to  his  notice.  His  services  were  re- 
warded with  the  honour  of  knighthood.     In  1G12, 
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lie  settled  in  London,  devoting  lii»  leisure  to  the 
study  of  the  juridical  antiquities  of  his  native  coun- 
try. Having  purchased  the  lands  which  had  be- 
longed to  two  suppressed  monasteries,  and  meeting 
with  obstacles  to  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  pro- 
perty, he  began  to  entertain  scruples  of  conscience 
relative  to  the  alienation  of  church  lands,  and  wrote 
on  the  subject  his  work  entitled  De  non  temerandis 
EccUsiis.  On  the  revival  of  the  society  of  ant^ 
quaries  in  1614,  Sir  H.  Spelman  became  a  member, 
and  produced  a  Discourse  concerning  the  Original 
of  the  four  Law-terms  of  the  Year.  In  his  re- 
searches into  legal  archaeology,  he  found  it  necessary 
to  study  the  Saxon  language ;  and  this  led  to  the 
composition  of  bis  great  work,  the  Archaeological 
Glossary.  He  printed  a  specimen  in  1621,  and  in 
1626  appeared  the  first  part,  entitled  Archaologua 
in  Modum  GloBsaru  ad  Rem  Antiquam  posteriorem 
(folio).  Before  he  had  completed  the  glossary,  he 
engaged  in  preparing  a  History  of  English  Councils, 
of  which  the  first  part,  to  the  Norman  conquest, 
appeared  in  1639;  and  two  additional  volumes 
were  subsequently  published,  partly  from  the  papers 
of  Spelman,  by  Sir  W.  Dugdale.  In  1639,  like- 
wise,  appeared  his  last  work,  entitled  the  Etistory 
of  Tenures  by  Knights'  Service  in  England.  His 
death  took  place  in  1641,  and  his  body  was  interred 
in  Westminster  abbey.  Besides  the  works  already 
noticed,  he  was  the  author  of  a  History  of  the  Civil 
Affairs  of  the  Kingdom  from  the  conquest  to  the 
Grant  of  the  Magna  Charta ;  a  Treatise  concerning 
Tithes;  a  History  of  Sacrilege;  Aspilogia;  &c. 
His  English  works  were  published,  collectively  in  a 
folio  volume,  in  1727. 

SPELTER.     See  Solder. 

SPENCE,  Joseph,  a  critic,  was  born  in  1698, 
and  received  his  education  at  Oxford,  where  he 
obtained  a  fellowship.  In  1727  appeared  his  Essay 
on  Pope's  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  which  led 
to  an  intimate  friendship  with  the  poet.  In  1728, 
he  was  elected  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford ;  and 
he  aftervrards  travelled  abroad  with  the  earl  of 
Lincoln.  On  his  return,  he  obtained  a  living  in 
Buckinghamshire,  and,  in  1754,  was  promoted  to  a 
prebendal  stall  in  Durham  cathedral.  After  the 
death  of  his  friend,  Mr  Rudge,  in  1763,  he  resided 
much  with  the  widow  of  that  gentleman,  who  usu- 
ally spent  the  summer  months'  at  Weybridge,  in 
Surrey.  On  the  morning  of  August  20,  17C%,  Mr 
S pence  was  found,  by  a  servant,  lying  on  his  face 
in  a  shallow  piece  of  water,  into  which  it  appeared 
that  he  had  fallen,  and,  being  unable  to  extricate 
himself,  he  was  unfortunately  droned.  His  prin- 
cipal work  is  entitled  Polymetis^  or  an  Enquiry  into 
the  Agreement  between  the  Works  of  the  Roman 
Poets  and  the  Remains  of  ancient  Artists  (1747, 
fol.).  In  1819  appeared  Anecdotes,  and  Characters  of 
Books  and  Men,  collected  from  the  Conversations  of 
Mr  Pope,  and  of  other  Persons,  from  a  manuscript  of 
Mr  Spence,  with  his  life,  &c.  by  S.  W.  Singer  (8vo.). 

SPENCER,  George  John,  earl,  was  of  the 
second  branch  of  the  Spencer  family,  the  elder  pos- 
sessing the  title  of  duke  of  Marlborough.  His 
father,  in  1761,  was  created  baron  Spencer,  and,  in 
1764,  viscount  Althorpe  and  earl  Spencer.  George 
John  was  bom  in  1758,  and  was  educated  at  Har- 
row,  and  afterwards  had  for  his  tutor  the  celebrated 
Sir  William  Jones.  From  Harrow  he  removed  to 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  When  he  had  com- 
pleted his  education,  he  travelled,  and  on  his  return 
was  elected  member  of  parliament  for  the  county 
of  Northampton.     In  1789,  by  his  father's  death,  he 


became  earl  Spencer.  In  the  house  of  lords,  he 
voted  with  the  whigs,  till  the  period  of  the  French 
revolution,  when,  with  some  others  of  the  party,  be 
joined  the  administration,  anil  held  the  pUci*  of 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  In  1801,  he  retired 
with  Mr  Pitt,  but  afterwards  again  joined  his  old 
friends,  and,  when  they  came  into  phice,  iii  1H)5, 
he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  for  the  home 
department.  He  died  at  his  seat  of  Althorp,  in 
Northamptonshire,  on  the  10th  November,  1834. 
Earl  Spencer  was  one  of  the  principal  members  of 
the  Roxburgh  club,  and  possessed  the  largest  and 
richest  private  library  in  the  world:  the  founda- 
tion of  it  was  laid  in  1789,  by  the  purchase  of  count 
Re  wiczki's  collection,  for  an  annuity  of  £500  Rterling. 
This  he  increased,  at  a  great  expense,  by  collecting; 
books  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  greater  part 
of  the  library  is  at  Althorp,  and  consists  of  45,000 
volumes:  the  rest  is  at  London.  A  catalogue  of 
the  rarest  and  most  costly  works  of  the  collection 
has  been  prepared  by  Dibdin — BibUotheca  Sptn- 
ceriana,  or  a  descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Book» 
printed  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  of  many  valu- 
able first  Editions  (4  vols.,  1814).  It  contains 
engravings,  wood  cuts  and  fiic  similes  illustrative 

of  1004  incunabula Earl   Spencer's  eldest  son, 

John  Charles,  known  as  viscount  Althorp,  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer,  during  the  period  in  which 
the  Reform  Bill  was  enacted,  and  therefore  minis- 
terial leader  in  the  house  of  conun(Mis,  was  bom 
in  1782,  educated  at  Cambridge,  entered  parliament 
in  1803,  was  one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury  dur- 
ing Fox's  short  administration  (1806),  and  was  soon 
after  returned  for  Northamptonshire,  wluch  he  con- 
tinued to  represent  until,  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  became  earl  Spencer,  and  was  removed 
to  the  house  of  peers. 

SPENER,  Philip  Jacob,  a  celebrated  divine 
of  the  Lutheran  church  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
waa  bom  in    1635,  at  Rappolsweiler,  in  Upper 
Alsace,     His   piety  was   early  awakened  by  his 
patroness,  the  countess  of  Rappolstein,  and  was 
confirmed  by  witnessing,  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  her  preparation  for  death.     In  1651,  he  com- 
menced  his  theological  studies  at  Strasburg,  be- 
came, in  1654,  tutor  of  the  princess  of  the  Paktinate, 
and  delivered  lectures  on  philosophy  and  history. 
From  1659  to  1662,  he  travelled  in  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland and  France,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  Jesuit  Menestrier,  celebrated  for  his  know- 
ledge of  heraldry,  and,  having  been  thus  led  to  study 
this  science,  wrote  several  works  on  heraldry,  itill 
much  esteemed.     In  1664,  he  was  made  doctor  of 
theology  at  Strasburg,  and,  in   1666,  he  received 
the  first  place  among  the  clergy  at  Frankfort  on 
the  Maine.     His  practical  sermons,  which  deviated 
entirely  from  the  dogmatico-polemic  method  then 
universal,  were  received  with  much  applause.    In 
1670,  he  instituted  his  celebrated  coUegia  pietatu^ 
which,  against  his  will,  became  the  origin  of  pietism. 
From  tlus  time,  Spener's  history  is  wholly  con- 
nected with  this  remarkable  change  in  the  religious 
state  of  Protestant  Gernuiny,  as  it  was  chiefly  ow- 
ing io  his  example  and  the  spirit  of  his  writings. 
The  Lutheran  church,  at  that  time,  was  &it  sink- 
ing into  a  lifeless  doguutism.     Doctrines,  fonns  and 
polemics  were  confounded  with  a  religious  life. 
Spener,  in  his  Pia  Desideria  and  other  treatiteft, 
exposed  the  evils  of  this  state  of  things,  and  showed 
how  the  important  office  of  the  ministry  had  be- 
come alienated  from  its  proper  purpose — that  of 
instructing  the  people  in  true  religion,  correcting 
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their  faults,  and  alleviating  their  afflictions.     He 
was  violently  opposed  by  the  clergy,  who  reproached 
him  with  not  making  any  difference  between  prac- 
tical and  theoretical  theology.     But  posterity  ac- 
knowledges his  services  in  the  restoration  of  cate- 
chetical instruction,  which  had  been  almost  entirely 
forgotten.     From  1686  to  1691,  he  was  preacher 
to  the  court  in  Dresden,  and  even  then  occupied 
himself  with  the  religious  teaching  of  children.     A 
representation  which  he  made  to  the  elector  in 
writing,  respecting  his  faults,  brought  him  into  dis- 
grace.    He  went,  in  1691,  to  Berlin,  where  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  foundation  of  the  university 
of  Halle.     In  1696,  the  court  of  Dresden  invited 
him  to  return;  but  he  preferred  to  remain  in  Berlin, 
where  he  was  in  the  possession  of  high  appoint- 
ments.    He  died  in  that  city,  in  1705.     In  his  let- 
ters, reports,  opinions,  &c.,  a  truly  Christian  bene- 
volence and  zeal  for  the  cause  of  goodness  is  per- 
ceptible.    Spener  may  be  compared  with  Fenelon. 
SPENSER,  Edmund,  a  celebrated  English  poet, 
was  bom  in  London,  near  the  Tower,  about  1553. 
It  is  not  known  where  he  received  his  early  educa^ 
don,  but  he  was  admitted  as  a  sizar  of  Pembroke 
hall.  Cambridge,  in  1569,  and  graduated  M.  A.  in 
1576.     On  leaving  the  university,  he  took  up  his 
residence  with  some  relations  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, probably  as  a  tutor,  where  he  unsuccessfully 
wooed  a  lady,  whom  he  records  in  his  Shepherd's 
Calendar,  under  the  name  of  Rosaline,  which  was 
his  first  publication,  and  appeared  in  1576.     The 
year  preceding,  he  had  been  advised  by  his  friend 
Gabriel  Harvey  to  remove  to  London,  where  he 
was  introduced  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  to  whom  he 
dedicated  the  Shepherd's  Calendar.     In  1580,  he 
accompanied  lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  as  his  secretary.     He  returned,  in  1582, 
Mrith  lord  Grey,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  earl 
of  Leicester  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  procured  for 
him,  in  1586,  a  grant  of  3028  acres  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  out  of  the  forfeited  lands  of  the  earl  of 
Desmond;  on  which,  however,  by  the  terms  of  the 
gill,  he  was  obliged  to  become  resident.     He  accord- 
ingly fixed  his  residence  at  Kilcolman,  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  where  he  was  visited  by  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, who  became  his  patron  in  Ueu  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  then  deceased,  and   whom  he  celebrates 
under  the  title  of  the  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean.    He 
was  then  engaged  in  the  composition  of  the  Faery 
Queen,  of  wUch  he  had  written  the  first  three 
books.     With  these  he  accompanied  Raleigh,  the 
next  year,  to  England,  where  they  were  published, 
with  a  dedication  to  queen  Elizabeth,  and  an  intro- 
ductory letter  to  Raleigh,  explaining  the  nature  of 
the  poem.     Raleigh  also  gained  him  the  favour  of 
the  queen,  who  revrarded  his  poetry  and  dedication 
with  a  pension  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum.     In 
1591,  he  returned  to  Ireland;  and,  the  succeeding 
year,  his  rinng  reputation  induced  his  bookseller  to 
collect  and  print  his  smaller  pieces.    He  then  passed 
an  interval  of-two  or  three  years  in  Ireland,  where, 
in  1694,  he  married,  being  then  in  his  forty-fiirst  year. 
His  happiness  was  disquieted  by  the  disturbances 
excited  by  the  earl  of  Tyrone,  which  were  pro- 
bably the  cause  of  his  revisiting  England  the  fol- 
lowing year.     Here  he  printed  some  poems,  and 
drew  up  his  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland;  whidi, 
in  consequence,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  severity  of 
some  of  its  suggestions,  lay  in  MS.  until  printed, 
in  1688,  by  Sir  James  Ware,  who  bestows  much 
applause  on  the  information  and  judgment  displayed 
in  it.     In  1596,  he  published  a  new  edition  of  his 


Faery  Queen,  with  three  additional  books.  Of  the 
remaining  six,  which  were  to  complete  the  original 
design,  two  imperfect  cantos  of  Mutabilitie  only 
have  been  recovered,  which  were  introduced  into 
the  foUo  edition  of  1609,  as  a  part  of  the  lost  book,, 
entitled  the  Legend  of  Constancy.  There  has 
been  much  controversy  in  respect  to  the  presumed 
loss  of  the  remainder  of  these  six  books  on  the 
poet's  flight  from  Ireland :  the  most  probable  con- 
clusion, from  the  investigation,  is,  that  they  were 
never  finished,  but  that  some  parts  of  them  were 
lost  on  that  melancholy  occasion.  In  1597>  he  re- 
turned to  Ireland,  and,  in  September,  1598,  was 
recommended  to  be  sheriff  of  Cork.  The  rebellion 
of  Tyrone,  however,  took  place  in  October,  and 
with  such  fury  as  to  compel  Spenser  and  his  family 
to  quit  Kilcolman  in  so  mudi  confusion  that  an 
in^t  child  was  left  behind,  and  burnt  with  his 
house.  The  unfortunate  poet  arrived  in  England 
with  a  heart  broken  by  these  misfortunes,  and  died 
the  16th  of  the  following  January,  1599,  in  the 
forty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  It  is  asserted  that  he 
terminated  his  life  in  great  distress;  but  it  has  been 
contended  that  the  poverty  referred  to  by  Camden 
and  several  of  his  poetical  contemporaries,  applies 
rather  to  his  loss  of  property  generally  than  to 
absolute  personal  suffering.  This  inference  seems 
the  more  probable,  as  he  was  interred  in  West- 
minster abbey  at  the  expense  of  the  earl  of  Essex, 
who  would  scarcely  have  allowed  the  man  to  starve 
whom  he  thus  honoured.  A  monument  was  after- 
wards erected  over  his  remains  by  the  celebrated 
Anne,  countess  of  Dorset.  Of  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  Spenser  there  is  no  direct  testimony;  but 
the  friendships  which  he  formed  are  favourable  to 
its  respectability,  which  is  also  to  be  implied  from 
the  purity,  devotion,  and  exalted  morality  of  his 
writings.  Neither,  although  he  paid  assiduous 
court  to  the  great,  was  he  guilty  of  the  mean 
adulation  so  common  in  his  time,  except,  indeed, 
to  queen  Elizabeth,  by  whom,  both  as  a  sovereign 
and  a  woman,  it  was  levied  as  a  kind  of  tax.  As 
a  poet,  although  his  minor  works  contain  many 
beauties,  Spenser  will  be  judged  chiefly  from  the 
Faery  Queen,  the  predominant  excellencies  of  which 
are  imagery,  feeling,  and  melody  of  versification. 
With  all  its  defects,  it  furnishes  admirable  examples 
of  the  noblest  graces  of  poety,  sublimity,  pathos, 
unrivalled  fertility  of  conception,  and  exquisite 
vividness  of  description.  Its  great  length  and 
want  of  interest,  as  a  fable,  added  to  the  real  and 
affected  obsoleteness  of  the  language,  may,  indeed, 
deter  readers  in  general  from  a  complete  perusal ; 
but  it  will  always  be  resorted  to  by  the  genuine 
lovers  of  poetry  as  a  rich  store-house  of  invention. 
The  stanza  which  Spenser  has  adopted  in  the  Faery 
Queen,  is  usually  called  the  Spenserian,  either 
because  he  invented  it,  or  was  the  first  to  apply  it 
to  extensive  use.  It  consists  of  a  strophe  of  eight 
decasyllabic  verses,  and  an  Alexandrine,  and  has  a 
thrae-fold  rhym^— the  first  and  third  verees  forming 
one,  the  second,  fourth,  fifth,  and  seventh  another, 
and  the  sixth,  eighth,  and  ninth  the  third.  It  is 
susceptible  of  great  variety  of  expression,  and 
admits  equally  of  the  most  different  kinds  of  com- 
position— the  droll  or  pathetic,  descriptive  or  senti- 
mental, tender  or  satirical.  The  best  editions  of 
Spenser's  works  are  those  of  Hughes  and  Todd  (8 
vols.,  8vo.,  1805,  with  notes  and  a  life).  See 
Warton's  Observations  on  the  Faery  Queen. 

SPERMACETI,  SPERM  OIL.     See  Fat,  and 
Whale. 
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SPESSART—SPHRAGISTICS* 


8PESSART;  b  woody,  mountainous  chain  of 
Germany,  in  the  Bavarian  circle  of  the  Lower 
Maine,  extending  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mame,  by  which  it  is  nearly  surrounded.  The 
highest  summit  is  Geyereberg,  2000  feet  high. 
There  are  about  300,000  acres  (morgen)  of  forest, 
belonging  principally  to  the  crown  of  Bavaria,  and 
consisting  chiefly  of  oak  and  beech.  Cobalt, 
copper,  and  iron  are  obtained  in  the  Spessart. 
Aschaffenburg,  on  the  south-western  edge,  is  the 
principal  place. 

SPEYER,  OR  SPEIER.     See  Spire, 

SPEZIALE,  member  of  the  junta  of  government,  ' 
instituted  in  1799,  at  Naples,  was  the  son  of  a 
peasant  of  Borgetto,  not  fiu>  from  Palermo.     His 
servile  deportment  procured  him  a  place  in  the 
eorte  praiorifMa  e  capitanaie  at  Palermo.     When  , 
the  court  of  Naples  fled  to  Sicily,  he  showed  a 
bitter  hatred  towards  the  French,  and  violently  I 
persecuted  the  suspected,  so  that  the  chevalier  ; 
Acton  appointed  him  to  try  the  persons  accused  of  | 
having  taken  part  in  the  revolution.     Even  before 
the  French  had  left  Naples,  he  began  to  exercise 
his  oflice  on  the  island  of  Prodda,  which  was  pro- 
tected by  Nelson.     He  surrounded  himself  with 
gibbets  and  executioners,  and  every  day  was  marked 
with  executions.  The  cruelty  of  his  character  now 
became  manifest.     No  sex,  age,  or  class  was  spared. 
No  defence  was  allowed.     Hardly  was  the  cardinal 
RuflTo  in  possession  of  the  capital,  when  Speziale 
received  orders  to  transfer  his  bloody  court  thither. 
He  even  deceived  his  own  friends,  and  allured  them 
to  their  destruction.     This  monster  followed  the 
court  to  Palermo  in  1806,  became  insane  soon  after, 
and  died  distracted,  in  1813,  loaded  with  the  curses 
of  the  nation. 

8PEZZIA.     See  Hydra. 

SPHAGNUM;  a  very  natural  genus  of  mosses, 
easily  recognised  when  once  known,  and  remarkable 
for  the  wlutish  colour  of  the  leaves.  These  plants 
are  soft,  flaccid,  and,  when  moistened,  absorb  water 
like  a  sponge,  but  become  friable  in  drying.  They 
grow  in  moist  places,  and  are  usually  saturated 
with  water,  often  occupying,  exclusively,  consider- 
able tracts  of  marshy  ground.  The  formation  of 
peat,  in  such  situations,  is  oft«n  owing,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  presence  of  these  plants.  They 
are  found  in  allpRrts  of  the  globe,  frdm  the  equator 
to  the  polar  regions,  and  to  the  summits  of  the 
highest  mountains.  They  are  excellent  for  enve- 
loping the  roots  of  plants  intended  for  distant 
transportation. 

SPHERE;  a  solid,  every  point  of  the  surface  of 
which  is  equally  distant  from  a  certain  point 
within  the  same,  called  its  centre.  It  is  generated 
by  the  rotation  of  a  circle  upon  one  of  its  diameters 
as  an  axis.  Any  circle  described  on  the  sphere, 
and  whose  centre  is  that  of  the  sphere,  is  called  a 
great  circle.  The  solid  contents  of  a  sphere  are 
to  those  of  a  cylinder  (q.  v.)  of  equal  base  and 
altitude,  (the  diameter  of  the  bay  of  the  cylinder 
being  equal  to  that  of  the  sphere)  m  the  proportion 
of  two  to  threes  to  those  of  a  cone  of  equal  base 
and  altitude  as  two  to  one.  These  proportions 
were  discovered  by  Archimedes.  Nature,  from 
the  egg  of  the  smaUest  worm,  and  from  the  drop 
of  dew  io  the  largest  body  in  the  universe,  strives 
after  the  form  of  the  sphere.  Therefore,  in  anti- 
quity, when  the  spiritual  was  represented  by  the 
sensible,  many  philosophers  conceived  of  God  under 
the  form  of  a  sphere. 

SPHEROID;  a  solid,  generated  by  the  entire 


rotation  of  a  semi-ellipse,  or  other  curve  not  difftr* 
ing  much  from  it,  upon  its  axis.  As  our  earth  has 
the  form  of  a  sphere,  flattened  at  the  poles,  it 
belongs  to  the  spheroids.  Telescopes  show  i 
similar  form  in  Jupiter  and  Saturn;  and  there  are 
suflficient  grounds  for  ascribing  the  same  fbrai  to 
all  the  heavenly  bodies  which  have  a  rotatioo  on 
their  axis.     See  Earth, 

SPHINX;  a  fabulous  monster,  whidi  figum 
both  in  the  Grecian  and  Egyptian  mythologies,  tod 
was  probably  of  Egyptian  origin.     The  sphinx  of 
the  Greeks  is  distinguished  for  cruelty  as  well  u 
wisdom.    Juno,  says  the  fable,  provoked  with  the 
Thebans,  sent  the  sphinx,  the  daughter  of  Typhon 
and  Echidna,  to  punish  them.    It  laid  this  part 
of  Boeotia  under  continual  alarms  by  proponng 
enigmas,  and  devouring  the  inhabitants  if  onabk 
to  explain  them.     The  Thebans  were  told  by  the 
oracle  that  the  sphinx  would  destroy  herself  ai 
soon  as  one  of  the  enigmas  she  proposed  wss  ex- 
plained.    In  this  enigma,  the  question  proposed 
was,  what  animal  walked  on  four  legs  in  the  morn- 
ing, two  at  noon,  and  three  in  the  evening.    Upon 
this,  Creon,  king  of  Thebes,  promised  his  crown 
and  his  sister  Jocasta  in  marriage  to  him  who 
should  deliver  his  country  from  the  monster  by  a 
successful  explanation  of  the  enigma.    It  was,  at 
last,  happUy  explained  by  (Edipus,  who  observed 
that  man  walked  on  his  hands  and  feet  when  young, 
or  in  the  morning  of  life;  at  the  noon  of  life  he 
walked  erect ;  and  in  the  evening  of  his  days,  be 
supported    his    infirmities    upon  a  stick.      (See 
CEdipus.)     The  sphinx  no  sooner  heard  this  ex- 
planation than  she  threw  herself  from  a  rock,  snd 
immediately  expired.     The  Egyptian  sphinx  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  disUnguished  by  the  same 
traits  of  character.     It  is  fbrmed  with  a  human 
head  on  the  body  of  a  lion;  is  si  ways  in  a  recum- 
bent posture,  with  the  fore-paws  stretched  forward, 
and  a  head-dress  resembling  an  old-fashioned  wig. 
The  features  are  like  those  of  the  ancient  Eg}  p- 
tians,  found  in  the  ancient  ruins.    The  colossal 
sphinx,  near  the  group  of  pyramids  at  Gise,  bai 
recently  been  uncovered  by  CavigUa.    It  is  about 
150  feet  long  and  sixty-three  feet  high:  the  body 
is  monolithic;  but  the  paws,  which  are  thrown  out 
fifty  feet  in  front,  are  constructed  of  masonry.  The 
sphinx  of  Sais,  formed  of  a  block  of  red  granite 
twenty-two  feet  long,  is  now  in  the  Egyptiu 
museum  in  the  Louvre.     There  has  been  much 
speculation  concerning  the  signification  of  these 
figures.     Winckelmann  observes  that  they  have 
the  head  of  a  female,  and  the  other  parts  of  a  male, 
which   has  led  to  the  conjecture  that  they  are 
intended  as  emblems  of  the  generative  powen  of 
nature,  which  the  old  mythologies  are  accustomed 
to  indicate  by  the  mystic  union  of  the  two  sexes  is 
one  individual. 

SPHRAGISTICS(from#fe«y<f.at«al);  ahranch 
of  diplomatics  which  teaches  the  history  of  sealf 
and  the  means  which  they  aflTord  of  determining 
the  genuineness  of  the  documents  to  which  they 
are  attached.     Originally,  only  persons  of  rank, 
churches,  convents,  or  corporationa,  had  the  rigbt 
to  use  seals.     The  old  seals  represented  the  person* 
to  whom  they  belonged  either   on  foot  (tigili^ 
pedeairia)  or  on  horseback  {tigiUa  eqtieetriaX  or 
bad  4gures  emblematiod  of  their  dignity.    Thrv 
are  round  or  oval,  impressed  in  gold,  silver,  le«^> 
but  generally  in  wax  of  various  ooloura.     The  <lii- 
ference  in  the  colour  of  Ihe  wax  indicated  diffen-i-t 
degrees  of  dignity,  &c.     In  the  sixteenth  centorv. 
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Si^aling'-wax  caine  into  use.  (See  Seal.)  Sphra^ 
gistics,  as  a  science,  dates  from  the  great  work  of 
lleinecdus  on  seals,  in  1709  (new  edition  1719, 
toUo,  Leipsic).  See  also  Ficoroni's  /  Piombi  Antichi 
(Home,  1740,.4to.);  Manni's  Onervazioni  iatoricke 
Bopra  I  Siffilti  antiche  de  Secoli  Bassi  (Florence, 
1739—86,  30  vols.,  4to.);  and  Ph.  W.  Gercken's 
Ammerkungen  uber  die  Siegel  zumNutzen  derDiplo- 
iNaltA  (Augsburg,  1781;  Stend.,  1786). 
SPICE  ISLANDS.  See  Moluccas, 
SPIDER  {araneay  These  well-known  animals 
are  among  the  most  interesting  of  the  insect  world, 
from  their  habits  and  mode  of  life.  They  differ 
essentially,  in  their  internal  structure,  from  insects 
proper,  and  their  external  form  is  so  peculiar  that 
they  are  easily  recognised.  The  body  is  composed 
of  two  pieces  only,  the  head  being  united  with  the 
thorax;  and  the  feet  are  always  eight  in  number; 
the  jaws  consist  of  two  cylindrical,  horny  pieces, 
each  having  a  palp,  or  feeler,  at  base,  and  termi- 
nated by  a  movable  hook;  the  eyes  are  six  or 
eight,  variously  disposed  in  the  different  genera, 
but  always  simple.  They  do  not  undergo  meta- 
morphoses; all  envelope  their  eggs  in  a  cocoon  of 
silk,  varying,  hoWever,  in  form  and  texture.  The 
spiders  are  now  arranged  under  numerous  genera, 
differing,  not  only  in  anatomical  characters,  but 
very  generally  in  their  habits  and  the  form  of  the 
web  which  they  construct.  The  most  familiar 
form  of  a  web  is  that  of  a  wheel,  perpendicular  or 
slightly  inclined,  having  its  radii  or  spokes  crossed 
by  numerous  concentric  circles;  in  the  centre  of 
this  the  spider  remains  immovable,  or  more  fre- 
quently in  a  little  cell,  at  some  distance  from  the 
web,  but  connected  with  it  by  threads.  The 
struggles  of  an  entangled  insect  communicate  an 
undolatory  motion  to  the  whole  web,  which  gives 
notice  to  the  spider,  who  immediately  sallies  forth, 
and,  if  his  victim  be  small,  seizes  it  at  once,  and 
immediately  sucks  its  blood:  if,  however,  it  be  too 
large  to  be  thus  disposed  of,  the  spider  rolls  it  with 
his  hinder  feet,  encircling  it  with  a  new  thread  at 
every  turn,  until,  sometimes,  the  insect  is  com- 
pletely coated,  when  it  may  be  devoured  at  pleasure. 
Other  spiders  spin  an  irregular  web,  consisting  of 
threads  intersecting  each  other  at  every  angle. 
Others,  again,  make  a  horizontal,  closely-matted 
web,  having  a  funnel-shaped  retreat,  into  which 
they  convey  their  prey.  Others  make  only  a  re- 
treat by  binding  a  few  leaves  together,  from  which 
they  sally  forth  and  seize  insects  which  approach 
them.  Some  of  these  seem  to  be  extremely  veno- 
mous; for  it  is  observed  that  no  insect  that  has 
been  once  bitten  by  them,  ever  recovers,  even 
though  it  be  many  times  larger  and  more  powerful 
than  its  adversary.  Some  are  aquatic,  and  spin  a 
cup-like  web,  which  answers  the  purpose  of  a 
diving-bell,  under  which  they  disengage  the  air 
they  bring  down  from  the  surface,  and  pass  their 
lives  feeding  on  aquatic  insects.  Some  spiders  spin 
no  web,  but  take  their  prey  by  running ;  others,  by 
approaching  quietly  till  within  a  certain  distance, 
when  they  suddenly  leap  upon  their  prey.  Other 
spiders  form  cylindrical  and  perpendicular  holes  in 
the  ground,  into  which  they  retreat  on  the  approach 
of  danger. 

SPINAGE  (sptMCia  oleracea).  This  plant  is  a 
native  of  Persia,  and  has  been  cultivated  in  Europe, 
as  an  esculent,  for  about  two  centuries.  The  root 
is  annual ;  the  stem  herbaceous,  smooth,  apright,  a 
foot  or  more  high,  and  somewhat  branching ;  the 
leaves  alternate,  petiolate,  and  arrow-shaped;  the 


flowers  small  and  greenish,  disposed  in  several  little 
bunches,  in  the  axils  of  the  superior  leaves,  and 
dioecious:  in  short,  the  whole  plant  much  resembles 
some  of  the  species  of  goose  foot  (chencpodiuni),  to 
which  genus  it  is  allied  in  its  botanical  characters. 
It  is  eaten  sometimes  in  salads,  but  more  frequently, 
cooked  in  various  manners.  It  is  a  wholesome  and 
agreeable  aliment,  but  contains  little  nutriment, 
and  is  not  suitable  for  delicate  stomachs.  The 
plant  is  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  may  be  procured 
nearly  all  the  year  round,  by  sowing  at  intervals  of 
time.  It  requires  a  rich  soil,  and  frequent  water- 
ing in  dry  weather. 

SPINE  (from  spina,  thorn,  so  called  from  the 
shape  of  the  processes  of  the  vertebrae),  in  anatomy 
the  vertebral  or  spinal  column,  the  back-bone  in  com- 
mon  language,  is  the  articulated  bony  pillar  at  the 
back  of  the  trunk,  forming  the  foundation  or  basis 
of  support  and  connexion  to  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  frame.  It  is  placed  p|erpendlcularly  in  the  body, 
supporting  the  head  on  its  upper  extremity,  while 
the  lower  end  rests  on  the  pelvis.  The  bones  of 
the  chest,  to  which  the  upper  extremities  are  at- 
tached, are  fixed  to  its  sides,  while  the  ossa  innomi- 
nata,  or  the  great  bones  to  which  the  lower  limbs 
are  articulated,  are  immovably  united  to  it  below. 
It  is  the  point  of  attachment  and  support  in  front 
for  the  viscefa  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  and  for 
the  great  trunks  of  the  blood-vessels.  We  may 
thus  regard  it  as  the  central  and  most  essential 
piece  of  the  skeleton,  as  the  centre  of  motion  for 
the  head  and  limbs,  and  the  basis  of  support  for  all 
the  great  internal  organs.  Again,  the  bones  which 
compose  it  give  attachment  to  the  principal  muscles 
moving  the  head,  the  shoulders  and  the  arms,  to 
those  which  act  on  the  trunk,  and  to  some  part  of 
the  abdominal  muscles,  and  of  those  which  move 
the  lower  limbs.  Further,  it  constitutes  a  canal, 
which  receives  and  protects  the  spinal  marrow,  and 
gives  issue  to  the  various  nerves  proceeding  from 
that  organ  to  th<  trunk  and  limbs.  The  import- 
ance of  the  spine  is  so  great  that  it  modifies  all  the 
details  of  the  organization  of  the  animals  which  pos- 
sess it.  It  is  formed  of  twenty-nine  pieces  of  bone, 
strongly  articulated  into  each  other,  and  placed  in 
succession  from  above  downwards.  The  twenty- 
four  upper  ones  are  called  vertebra. 

Distortiont  of  the  Spine  are  the  unnatural  inflec- 
tions of  the  spine,  which  gave  a  more  or  less  de- 
formed figure  to  the  trunk,  and  even  to  the  limbs ; 
hence  wry  neck,  high  shoulders,  humpback,  uneven 
hips,  lameness,  &c.,  are  very  frequent  among  the 
higher  classes  of  our  time,  particularly  among  fe- 
males, and  generally  owing  to  want  of  care  or 
judgment  in  those  who  have  charge  of  children,  or 
to  the  injudicious  habits  of  the  persons  afflicted, 
and  frequently  aggravated  or  made  permanent  by 
improper  means  used  for  remedying  them.  The 
beauty  of  the  whole  body  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
natural  formation  of  the  spine.  This  column  of 
vertebrae  ought  not  permanently  to  deviate  from  the 
straight  line  to  the  right  or  left;  but  it  has  natur- 
ally  some  slight  curvatures  forwards  and  ]^ck wards. 
In  the  region  of  the  loins,  it  is  bent  a  little  for- 
ward ;  in  the  region  of  the  chest,  a  little  backward, 
and,  at  the  necl^  again,  somewhat  forward.  This 
regular  formation  of  the  spine  is  produced  by  the 
character  of  the  vertebrae,  the  cartilage  which  unite 
them,  and  the  muscles  of  the  back,  which  support 
and  move  them.  If  the  vertebrae  themselves  suffer 
from  disease,  as,  for  instance,  in  case  of  rickets,  the 
spine  is  not  capable  of  supporting  the  head  and 
z2 
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keeping  the  body  straight,  it  becomes  curved,  and, 
if  remedies  are  not  applied  in  season,  this  unnatural 
curvature  increases  daily,  and  permanent  distortion 
at  length  takes  place.  If  the  cartikges  and  liga- 
tures suffer  relaxation,  as  in  case  of  a  debilitated 
state  of  the  body,  the  spine  cannot,  after  every  mo- 
tion, resume  its  proper  position,  and  it  may  easily 
happen  that  some  vertebrae  become  partially  dislo- 
cated, and  thus  a  disposition  to  distortion  takes 
place,  because  the  part  of  the  spine  over  these  ver- 
tebrae is  deprived  of  its  proper  support,  and  must 
induie  to  one  side.  The  muscles  of  the  back,  situ- 
ated on  both  sides  of  the  spine,  equal  in  number 
and  form,  and  destined  not  only  to  execute  the 
manifold  movements  of  the  trunk,  but  also  to 
maintain,  by  the  equilibrium  of  their  power,  the 
straight  direction  of  the  spine,  frequently  occasion 
distortions,  by  losing  their  vigour;  for  the  spine,  in 
this  case,  wanting  its  natural  support,  inclines  side- 
ways or  backwards.  The  same  effect  may  be  pro- 
duced by  too  frequent  or  too  continued  use  of  one 
set  of  muscles  in  a  particular  way;  for  the  spine 
becomes  at  last  permanently  fixed  in  the  posture 
which  it  has  been  compelled  to  assume  durbg  the 
exercise.  This  survey  shows  us  the  various  causes 
of  distortions,  and  the  proper  means  for  preventing 
them.  The  causes  may  be  reduced  to  diseases  and 
injudicious  habits.  The  diseases  of  children  which 
may  occasion  distortions  of  the  spine  are  chiefly 
scrofula  and  rickets,  so  often  connected  with  it,  and 
general  debility.  These  diseases  may  be  best  pre- 
vented by  the  use  of  food  easily  digestible  by  pure 
air,  hard  beds  not  too  warm,  frequent  exercise, 
great  cleanliness,  frequent  bathing,  washing  and 
rubbing  the  skin,  and  similar  requisites  of  a  good 
physical  education.  The  muscles  of  the  back  are 
often  debilitated  by  compelling  children,  particularly 
weakly  ones,  t«  sit  up  in  a  constrained  posture, 
which  distresses  the  spine,  and  produces  a  sinking 
and  bending  in  search  or  relief^  or  by  allowing  chil- 
dren  too  Uttle  free  movement  and  exercise,  and 
obliging  them  continually  to  sit  still  and  read — ^the 
surest  mode  of  producing  physical  and  intellectual 
cripples.  The  use  of  corsets  also  contributes  much 
to  the  weakness  of  the  dorsal  muscles,  and  conse- 
quently to  distortioir  of  the  spine.  If  the  shoulders 
are  continually  supported  officially  by  a  corset, 
the  dorsal  muscles,  destined  by  nature  to  keep  the 
spine  straight,  remain  imictive,  and  lose  their  power, 
thei>ody  becomes  unable  to  support  itself  without 
the  corset,  and  a  sinking  and  bending  take  place  as 
soon  as  it  is  removed.  If  to  this  is  added  ^e  con- 
tinual command,  perhaps  accompanied  by  threats, 
to  tdt  straight,  which  has  become  actually  impossi- 
ble to  the  child,  its  exertions  result  in  nothing  but 
a  curvature  of  the  spine,  which  is  therefore  so  fre- 
quent in  girls  of  the  higher  classes,  but  in  boys  of 
the  same  fiunilies,  who  are  neither  tormented  with 
corsets,  nor  admonished  so  repeatedly  to  sit  straight, 
is  much  rarer.  The  second  cause  of  distortions- 
injudicious  habits.— deserves  particular  attention, 
because  much  may  be  done  to  prevent  them.  The 
habit  of  iqany  nurses  to  carry  children  always  on 
the  same  arm,  accustoms  the  child  to  incline  always 
towards  one  ride,  and  to  sleep  in  one  position,  from 
which  a  distortion  of  the  spbie  naturally  arises  in 
the  course  of  time.  The  bad  porition  of  the  body 
in  some  amusements  and  occupations;  for  instance, 
the  manner  in  which  young  people  rit  in  writing, 
reading,  drawing,  sewing,  embroidering,  playing  on 
the  flute,  violin,  harp  and  guitar;  the  habit  of  cros- 
sing the  feet  in  standing,  or  of  standing  on  one  foot ; 


the  habit  of  lying  crooked  in  bed,  and  even  the 
habit  of  girls  to  spend  a  long  time  in  a  constrained 
position  dressing  their  own  hair, — may  occasion 
distortion  of  the  spine.  Every  one-sided  motion, 
often  repeated,  may  produce  a  tendency  to  such 
distortion,  and,  the  tendency  once  existing,  the  evil 
increases  every  day.  This  distortion,  besides  dis* 
figuring  the  body,  and  unfitting  the  subject  for  cer- 
tain avocations,  also  tends  to  produce  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  dropsy  of  the  diest,  pulmonary  con- 
sumption and  apoplexy,  a  general  disturbance  of  the 
health,  and  early  death.  With  women,  it  often 
gives  rise  to  painful  labours,  and  sometimes  makes 
a  natural  delivery  impossible.  The  proper  means 
of  guarding  against  distortion  we  have  already  sug- 
gested in  die  directions  respecting  food,  air,  exer- 
cise  and  cleanliness,  the  prevention  of  ill  habits  on 
the  part  of  nuraes,  and  of  the  children  themselves, 
and  in  the  important  rule,  not  to  compel  a  straight 
carriage  of  the  body  by  the  wearbg  of  corsets,  nor 
by  the  continual  injunction  to  stand  and  rit  straight, 
as  both  tend  directly  to  produce  the  evil  intended 
to  be  prevented.  It  is  important  to  detect  a  dis- 
tortion of  the  spine  as  early  as  possible.  It  is  there- 
fore the  duty  of  mothen  and  governesses  to  ex- 
amine often  the  body  of  children.  The  child  should 
be  undressed,  and  placed  in  such  a  way  (not  lying 
down)  that  the  entire  back  may  be  seen.  The 
head  must  be  held  straight,  the  fiuse  directed  for- 
wards ;  the  arms  roust  hang  down,  and  the  whole  posi- 
tion must  be  as  easy  as  possible.  Then  the  verte- 
brae must  be  struck  slightly  with  the  hand,  to  dis- 
cover if  there  is  a  prominence  or  a  sensation  of  pain 
in  any  place.  The  examiner  should  then  proceed 
to  the  parts  of  the  body  on  each  side  of  the  spine, 
which  ought  to  be  perfectly  equaL  The  neck,  the 
shoulders,  and  the  hips,  are  to  be  looked  at:  if  the 
latter  are  uneven,  the  hip  joints  and  feet  must  be 
also  tried.  The  examiner  should  also  see  whether 
the  breast-bone  be  precisely  in  the  middle  of  the 
breast,  and  whether  it  forms  a  straight  line,  whether 
the  cUvides  are  uniform,  whether  the  ribs  lie  even. 
With  grown  girls,  the  unevenness  of  the  breasts 
often  furnishes  the  ^tfliest  sign  of  distortion  of  the 
spine.  These  examinations  ought  to  be  made  once 
or  twice  a  week,  and  in  the  case  of  girls,  even  after 
they  have  arrived  at  maturity,  because  the  years 
immediately  succeeding  the  period  of  puberty  are 
are  those  in  which  distortions  are  most  frequently 
manifested  in  the  female  sex,  and  because  a  cure 
can  be  hardly  expected  much  after  the  twentieth 
year.  Attention  to  distortion  ought  not  to  be  de- 
layed until  a  high  shoulder  or  hip  shows  itself; 
these  are  only  proofs  of  a  distortion  which  has  al- 
ready  long  existed.  If,  however,  any  thing  like 
distortion  is  perceived,  do  not  resort  to  the  means 
so  often  recommended  of  suspension  by  the  arms, 
or  the  use  of  plasters,  which  can  avail  nothing,  and 
do  not  expect  that  the  dancing-noaster  can  remedy 
the  evil,  which  will  only  increase  under  his  lessons. 
Assistance  can  be  rendered  only  by  a  physician 
fiuniliar  with  these  deformities,  and  who  has  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  general  state  of  body 
of  his  patient  by  a  careful  examination.  The  cure 
must  not  be  expected  too  soon ;  and  the  ordere  of 
the  physician  must  be  scrupulously  obeyed.  Too 
much  reliance  is  not  to  be  placed  on  machines. — 
See  Wenzel,  On  the  DiMeaaet  of  the  Spine  (with 
engravings,  Bamberg,  1824,  folio);  see,  also,  Or- 
thopadic  InUitMtes. 

8PINELLAN.     See  Sodalite, 

SPINELLE  {Spindle  JRuby  and  Pleonaete).  The 
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primary  form  of  this  ppedes  is  the  regular  octahe- 
dron;  and  this  is  the  figure  under  which  it  gener- 
ally occurs.  It  is  rarely  modified  by  the  truncation 
or  the  bevelment  of  its  edges,  and  sometimes  pre- 
sents itself  in  hemitrope  crystals.  Its  crystals  vary 
in  dimensions,  though  they  are  usually  not  above 
the  size  of  a  pea.  Their  deavage  is  very  difficult; 
Iraetiire  conchoidal;  lustre  vitreous;  colour  red, 
passing  into  blue  and  green,  also  into  yellow,  brown 
and  black;  transparent  to  opaque;  hardness  above 
that  of  quartz;  specific  gravity  3-5.  The  red 
varieties  oif  spineUe  are  called,  by  jewellers,  tpineUe 
ruly,  while  those  possessed  of  a  darker  colour  are 
called  Ceyhniie  or  Ciecna§te.  The  following  ana- 
lyses— the  first  of  which  is  by  Berselius,  the  second 
by  Klaproth,  and  the  third  by  Descotils — exhibit 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  species: 
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The  red  varieties,  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  blow- 
pipe, become  black  and  opaque;  on  cooling,  they 
appear  first  green,  then  almost  colourless,  and  at 
last  re-assume  their  red  colour.  They  are  with 
difficulty  fused  with  the  aid  of  borax — melting, 
however,  a  little  more  easily  with  salt  of  phospho- 
rus. Pleonaste  pelds  a  deep  green  colour  to  the 
globule.  The  original  depositaries  of  this  species 
are  white  limestone  and  a  drusy  volcanic  rock.  It 
is  often  found,  however,  in  more  recent  deposits, 
formed  by  diluvial  or  alluvial  action,  along  with 
crystals  of  corundum  and  zircon.  The  isolated 
crystals  chiefly  come  from  Ceylon.  In  Siidermann- 
land,  in  Sweden,  bluish  and  pearl-gray  varieties 
occur,  imbedded  in  granular  limestone.  Crystals 
of  a  green  colour  are  found  imbedded  in  the  drusy 
cavities  of  rocks  ejected  by  Vesurius.  But  the 
United  States  surpass  the  rest  of  the  world,  both 
•s  to  the  number  of  the  localities  of  spinelle,  and 
the  dimensions  of  its  crystals.  It  abounds  particu- 
larly in  the  towns  of  Amity  and  Edenville,  in  Or- 
ange county,  New  York ;  at  which  places  it  occurs 
in  a  highly  crystalline,  white  limestone,  and  like- 
wise loose  in  the  soil,  in  crystals  varying  from  the 
size  of  a  pea  and  under,  to  those  whose  smallest 
diameter  is  four  inches.  Their  colours  are  either 
black,  or  dark  greenish,  or  bluish  black,  though  it 
is  rarely  of  a  pade  pink,  or  reddish-brown.  These 
crystals  are  associated  with  hornblende,  mica,  au- 
gite,  idocrase  and  scapolite.  Spinelle  of  a  rich 
green  colour  is  also  found  in  the  county  of  Sussex, 
New  Jersey.  The  crystals  from  this  spot  are 
highly  modified  in  their  figure,  and  are  sometimes 
nearly  transparent.  Green  and  blue  spinelle  is  also 
found  in  Massachusetts.  Clear  and  finely-coloured 
red  varieties  of  the  present  species  are  highly  prized 
as  ornamental  stones  in  jewelry.  Thev  go  gener- 
ally by  the  name  of  spinelle  ruby,  or  halae  rvby. 

SPINET  :  a  stringed  instrument,  formerly  much 
in  use,  but  now  superseded  by  the  pianoforte, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  harpsichord,  and,  like  that 
consisting  of  a  case,  sounding-board,  keys,  jacks, 
and  abridge.  The  difference  between  the  spinet 
and  the  harpnchord  is,  that  the  latter  is  larger,  and 
contains  two  or  three  sets  of  jacks  and  strings  so 
disposed  and  tuned  as  to  admit  of  a  variety  of 
Atops,  while  the  former  has  one  set  of  jacks  and 
strings,  and  consequently  only  one  stop.    When  the 


spinet  was  first  brought  into  use,  though  its  inven- 
tion was  certainly  anterior  to  that  of  the  harpsi- 
chord,  is  not  exactly  known.  But  that  it  b  de- 
rived from  the  harp  is  evident,  from  its  character 
as  well  as  construction,  internal  and  external;  and, 
indeed,  it  was  originally  called  the  cmiehed  harp, 
since  denominated  epinet,  from  its  quills,  which 
resemble  thorns,  called  in  Latin  spauB, 

SPINNING.  When  the  fibres  of  cotton,  wool, 
or  flax,  are  intended  to  be  woven,  they  are  reduced 
to  fine  threads,  of  uniform  size,  by  the  well  known 
process  of  spuming.  Previously  to  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  this  process  was  performed  by  hand, 
with  the  aid  of  the  common  spinning  wheeL  Locks 
of  cotton  or  wool,  previously  carded,  were  attached 
to  a  rapidly  revolving  spindle,  driven  by  a  large 
wheel,  and  were  stretched  or  drawn  out  by  the  hand, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  were  twisted  by  the 
spindle,  upon  which  they  were  afterwards  wound. 
Flax,  the  fibres  of  which  are  longer  and  more  paral- 
lei,  was  loosely  wound  upon  a  distaff,  from  which  the 
fibres  were  selected  and  drawn  out  by  the  thumb  and 
finger,  and  at  the  same  time  were  twisted  by  flyers, 
and  wound  upon  a  bobbin,  which  revolved  with  a  velo- 
city somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  flyers.  The 
manufacture  of  flexible  stuffs  by  means  of  machinery, 
operating  on  a  large  scale,  is  an  invention  of  the  last 
century.  Although  of  recent  date,  it  has  given 
birth  to  some  of  the  most  elaborate  and  wonderful 
combinations  of  mechanism,  and  already  constitutes, 
especially  in  Britain,  an  important  source  of  na- 
tional wealth  and  prosperity.  See  Cotton  Manu- 
facture and  Woollen  Manufacture, 

SPINOLA,  Ambrose,  marquis  of,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  generals  of  his  age,  was  bom  at 
Genoa,  in  1569.  His  brother  Frederic,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Spanish 
fleet  on  the  coast  of  the  Netherlands,  induced  him 
to  join  the  Spanish  forces  in  the  Low  Countries, 
with  9000  Italian  and  Spanish  veterans.  After  the 
manner  of  the  old  Italian  condottieri,  or  leaders, 
who  collected  forces  on  their  own  account,  and  then 
served  at  their  head  in  the  pay  of  the  Italian  states, 
he  was  permitted  to  pay  his  troops  himself,  and  to 
receive  his  compensation  from  the  Spanish  treasury. 
This  circumstance,  at  a  time  when  the  conduct  of 
wars  depended  so  much  upon  the  troops  being  paid 
regularly,  and  the  best  concerted  expeditions  failed 
for  want  of  money,  assured  him  of  the  success  which 
soon  rendered  him  so  celebrated.  While  mutiny 
and  insubordination  prevailed  in  the  rest  of  the 
army,  his  9000  Walloons  were  models  of  discipline 
and  order.  The  archduke,  Albert  of  Austria,  whom 
Philip  II.  had  appointed  governor  of  the  Nether- 
lands, employed  Spinola  in  the  capture  of  Ostend, 
which  had  been  so  long  besieged  by  the  Spanish 
troops,  that  Albert  despaired  of  reducing  it.  Spi- 
nola was  more  successful :  it  fell  into  his  hands  in 
1604,  after  having  sustained  a  siege  of  three  years 
and  two  months.  He  obtained  possession  of  a  mere 
heap  of  ruins,  but  his  reputation  was  at  once  spread 
over  all  Europe,  in  which  every  eye  was  fixed  upon 
this  siege.  Spinola  hastened  to  Madrid,  to  give 
the  feeble  Philip  information  of  the  state  of  his 
troops,  and  received  fiill  powers  to  suppress  their 
disorders.  He  was  named  commander-in-chief  of 
all  the  Spanish  and  Italian  forces  in  the  Nether- 
lands. On  his  way  back  to  the  theatre  of  war,  he 
had  a  conversation  with  Henry  IV.,  at  Parisi  who 
inquired  of  him  his  plan  for  the  next  campaign.  Spi- 
nola explained  to  him  all  his  designs  without  re- 
serve ;  but  Henry  supposing  that  this  was  a  mere  feint, 
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ami  that  he  would  follow  exactly  a  contrary  course,  in  compliance  with  the  solici tat  ions  of  terenJ 
communicated  his  suspicions  to  prince  Maurice,  friends,  he  settled  permanently  at  the  Hague.  Here 
and  both  of  them  were  thus  completely  duped.  ;  he  published  his  two  principal  works.  Even  his 
"  Others/'  said  Henry,  "  deceive  their  enemies  by  enemies  allow  that  he  was  very  temperate,  regular 
falsehood,  Spinola  by  the  truth."  Maurice  at  length  and  frugal ;  in  the  intercourse  of  life,  he  was  kind 
discerned  the  artifice,  but  was  able  to  gain  no  ded-  and  gentle,  always  affable  and  equable,  patient, 
sive  advantage  over  his  adversary.  The  two  gene-  diligently  employed  in  writing  or  making  telescopes, 
raU  ably  availed  themselves  of  the  fortresses  and  so  that  he  would  remain  at  home  for  three  months 
nature  of  the  ground,  to  keep  each  other  in  check,  together,  seeking  his  chief  recreation  in  a  pipe  of 
A  decisive  naval  action  near  Gibraltar,  in  which  the  ;  tobacco,  or  in  observing  the  contests  of  flies  with 
whole  Spanish  fleet  was  destroyed  by  the  Dutch  spiders.  His  disinterestedness  appears  from  the 
admiral  Heemskerk  (1607),  induced  the  Spanish  circumstance  that  he  refused  a  gift  of  2000  florins 
court  to  propose  an  armistice,  which  was  concluded  ,  and  a  valuable  legacy  from  his  fnend  Van  Vrie^, 
between  Spinola  and  Maurice  for  twelve  years  !  who  then  bequeathed  to  him  an  annuity  of  500 
(1609\  The  neighbourhood  of  Juliers-Cleves-  I  florins,  which  Spinoza  reduced  again  to  300.  To 
Berg  nad  tempted  the  Dutch  to  take  part  in  the  I  his  avaricious  sisters  he  gave  up  all  his  patrimony, 
dispute  concerning  the  succession  to  that  duchy,  j  which  was  legally  adjudged  to  him,  except  a  single 
(see  League),  and  Spain^  instigated  by  hatred  of '  bed,  that  he  might  assert  his  right.     He  had  many 


Protestantism,  by  her  connection  with  the  house  of 
Austria,  and  the  hope  of  recovering  her  lost  domi- 
nion  over  Holland,  entered  itato  the  war  (1621). 
Cleves  fell  into  the  hands  of  Spinola,  Breda  was 
invested  by  the  Spanish  forces,  and  Maurice  perished 
in  his  efforts  to  compel  the  enemy  to  raise  the 
siege.  Spinola  himself  was  made  sick  by  the  nox- 
ious air  of  the  marshy  soil;  but  the  gates  were 


distinguished  friends  with  whom  he  corresponded. 
The  prince  of  Conde  invited  him  to  visit  htm,  in 
1672,  at  Utrecht,  and  sent  him  a  passport.  Spinoza 
accepted  the  invitation,  but  missed  seeing  the 
prince,  who  had  been  obliged  by  business  to  leave 
the  city.  The  elector  palatine  was  anxious  to  draw 
him  to  Heidelberg  as  professor  of  philosophy,  with 
liberty  to  lecture  as  he  should  see  fit ;  but  Spinoza 


finally  opened  to  him  after  a  ten  months'  siege  1  refused.     For  more  than  twenty  years  he  had  a  ten- 


(May  1625).  This  was  his  last  achievement;  his 
health  obliged  him  to  resign  the  command,  although 
he  once  more  appeared  in  the  field,  in  Italy  (16^0). 
but  chagrin  at  the  ill-treatment  of  the  Spanish  court, 
hastened  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1630,  too 
soon  for  Spain,  but  not  too  soon  for  his  fame,  which, 
perhaps  like  that  of  Tilly,  would  have  sufiered,  had 
he  lived  to  encounter  Gustavus  Adolphus.  His 
rival  Maurice,  when  asked  who  was  the  greatest 
captain  of  the  age,  said  **  Spinola  is  the  second." 

SPINOZA,  Baruch,  or  as  he  translated  his 
name,  Benedict,  was  bom  in  1632,  at  Amsterdam, 
of  a  Jewish  Portuguese  family,  and  early  gave  proof 
of  a  reflecting  mind  and  an  independent  spirit,  which 
a  scanty  education  only  excited  to  new  eflforts.  He 
was  early  dissatisfied  with  the  instructions  of  the 
rabbins,  and  determined  to  examine  for  himself. 
The  goodness  of  his  disposition  could  not  preserve 
him  from  persecution  when  his  mode  of  thinking  was 
discovered.  He  was  calumniated  and  accused  before 
the  synagogue.  He  refuted  the  accusations  with 
calmness,  in  spite  of  menaces  on  one  hand,  and  zeal-  ! 
ous  attempts  to  convert  him  on  the  other,  but  was  at 
length  excommunicated.  He  received  the  sentence 
with  equanimity,  and  thenceforthjoined  no  particular  ' 
religious  denomination.  After  this  event  Spinoza 
learned  Latin  and  Greek  of  Van  den  Ende,  a  Dutch 
physician,  and  fell  in  love  with  his  daughter;  but  a 
rival  succeeded  in  winning  her  affections,  and  Spinoza 
remained  unmarried.  The  Jews  still  persecuted  him, 
and  even  attempted  to  assassinate  him.  Meanwhile 
he  continued  his  investigations,  at  first  following 
the  doctrines  of  Descartes,  as  his  Principles  of  the 
Cartesian  Philosophy  show,  and  for  support,  em* 
ployed  himself  in  grinding  optical  glasses.  See 
Siegwart  On  the  Comtexion  of  Spinozism  with  the 
Cartetian  Phihsophtf  (Tub.,  1816);  and  Bitter  On 
the  It^uence  oft/U  PhUoaophy  of  Deecartei  (Leip- 
sic,  1816).  Through  the  mtrigues  of  the  Jews,  he 
was  banished  from  Amsterdam  by  the  magistrates 
for  several  months,  and  retired  quietly  to  the  house 
of  a  friend.  He  then  went  to  Rynsburgh,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Leyden,  and  to  Voorburg.  near  the 
Hague,  where  he  devoted  himself,  for  three  or  four 


dency  to  consumption,  and  for  this  reason,  he  ob- 
served the  strictest  temperance ;  but  owing  to  the 
clearness  of  his  mind,  and  the  usual  kindness  of  nature 
to  those  who  labour  under  this  disease,  be  was  calm 
and  cheerful.  He  died  in  1677.  Several  different 
authors  have  written  his  life,  especially  Diez  (De^- 
bau,  1783)  and  Philipson  (Brunswick,  1790^.  Hia 
works  in  the  Latin  language  are,  1.  the  Pnnciples 
of  the  Philosophy  of  Descartes,  with  an  appendix, 
containing  metaphysical  opinions  (Amsterdam,  1603, 
4to.);  2.  a  Treatise,  political  and  theological,  in 
which  it  is  shown  not  only  that  freedom  of  thought 
can  exist  without  endangering  the  public  peace  and 
virtue,  but  that  it  must  necessarily  stand  or  &11 
with  them  (1670, 4to.) ;  3.  Posthumous  Works  ( Am- 
sterdam,  1677,  4to.);  to  wit,  a.  Ethics,  demon- 
strated  geometrically ;  h.  a  Treatise  on  Politics- ; 
c.  an  unfinished  work  on  the  Improvement  of  the 
Mind ;  d  an  unfinished  Hebrew  Grammar ;  and  e. 
Letters.  H.  E.  G.  Paulus  published  these  works 
of  Spinoza  in  two  volumes  (Jena,  1802—3).  Hi< 
system  is  principally  laid  down  in  his  Ethics, 
though  valuable  information  is  also  to  be  obtained 
respecting  it  from  his  Letters. 

Spinoza  felt  like  every  other  philosopher,  the 
longing  to  elevate  himself  to  a  point  at  which  the 
struggle  between  matter  and  mind,  liberty  and  ne- 
cessity, &c,  is  done  alway,  and  all  discord  cea9««. 
This  led  him  to  the  idea  of  an  original  substance 
embracing  all  existence.  Substance,  of  course,  in 
this  seme,  means  something  very  different  from  what 
we  usually  understand  by  the  word.  (See  Suh^ 
Btance.)  This  original  substance,  in  which  all  coxu 
tradictions  cease,  all  subjects  of  finite  consciousne*^^ 
disappear,  he  called  God;  by  which  he  undentood 
that  which  has  an  independent  existence,  and  the  uxs> 
derttanding  of  which  requires  not  theidea  of  any  thin^ 
else.  This  substance,  according  to  him,  is  infinite, 
and  nought  else  exists ;  it  is  incapable  of  creating  any 
thing  material  or  intellectual,  for  all  matter  and 
mind  are  comprehended  in  itself;  its  attributes  are 
infinite  thought  and  infinite  extension.  God,  thi» 
all.embracing  being,  can  act  only  in  accordance  with 
the  established  order,  for  otherwise  we  roust  suj^ 
years,  to  philosophical  investigations;  and  at  U-ngtli, '  pose  him  capable  of  a  change  of  luiture,  or  that  thvro 
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ezitts  a  nature  different  from  his  own.  Thought 
and  extension,  spirit  and  matter,  finite  and  infinite, 
DDotion  and  repose,  good  and  evil,  causes  and  effects, 
are  attributes  of  this  sole  substance,  which  produces 
nothing  but  modifications  of  itself.  All  that  exists 
is  only  a  necessary  succession  of  modes  of  being  in 
a  substance  for  ever  the  same.  It  is  impossible  to 
give,  in  a  work  like  the  present,  a  satisfactory 
aketcb  of  this  system,  which  is  very  liable  to  be 
misunderstood,  as  it  often  has  been.  We  can  only 
refer  the  reader  to  the  works  mentioned  below. 
The  morality  of  Spinoza  is  founded  mainly  on  force 
and  utility — See  Jacobi's  Work,  The  Doctrines  of 
SpiHoza,  in  Letters  to  Mendelssko*  (Berlin,  1785  ; 
2dedL,  1789)  ;  Moses  Mendelsshon's  Morning  Hours 
(Berlin,  2d  ed.,  1786);  and  To  the  Friends  ofUssing, 
CM  Appendix  to  the  Correspondence  ofJacohi  (Ber- 
lin, 17S6)  ;  also  God  and  Nature,  accordma  to  the 
Sjfstem  of  Spinoza,  by  6.  K.  Heydenreidb  (Leip- 
sic,  1789^,  with  his  Animadversiones  in  Mosis  Men- 
delUFdu  Refutationem,  etc.  (Leipsic,  1786);  also 
Franke  On  the  modem  Fate  of  Spinozism  and  its 
Influence  on  Philosophy  generalfy  (Sleswic,  1812). 

SPIRAL.  Geometry  usually  considers  two 
curves,  under  the  name  of  spirals — the  logarithmic 
and  that  of  Archimedes.  The  latter  is  generally 
defined  to  be  a  curve  of  the  circular  kind,  which  in 
its  progress  recedes  from  its  centre.  But  it  is 
easily  perceived  that  this  definition  is  not  mathema- 
tically satisfactory.  The  spiral  may  be  imagined  to 
be  thus  generated:  If  a  right  line  has  one  end  fixed 
while  the  other  describes  the  periphery  of  a  circle, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  point  is  conceived  to  ad- 
vance continually  on  the  right  line  from  the  fixed 
towards  the  moveable  end,  this  point,  with  its 
double  motion,  will  describe  a  spiral  curve.  The 
spiral  spring  of  a  watch  gives  a  good  idea  of  this 
curve. 

SPIRE,  OR  SPEYER  (anciently  Nomomapis, 
and  Nemetes) ;  a  dty  of  Bavaria,  capital  of  the  circle 
of  the  Rhine,  formerly  the  capital  of  a  bishopric  of  the 
same  name ;  12  miles  south-west  of  Heidelberg ;  Ion. 
8»  26'  E. ;  kt.  49«  19*  N. ;  population,  7700,  chiefly 
Lutherans.  It  contains  an  old  cathedral,  in  the 
Lombard  or  Byzantine  style  of  architecture,  begun 
by  Conrad,  in  1030,  and  finished  by  Henry  lY.,  in 
1061,  and  a  gymnasium.  It  was  frequently  the  seat 
of  the  German  diet,  and  it  was  in  the  diet  held  here 
in  1529,  that  s.  protest,  entered  against  certain  pro- 
ceedings of  the  emperor,  procured  for  the  reformers 
the  name  of  Protestants,  The  Bishopric  of  Spire, 
in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  contained  about 
55,000  inhabitants,  on  594  square  miles.  Much  of 
it  is  mountainous,  and  covered  with  forests.  It  was 
secularized  in  1802,  and  now  belongs  partly  to  Ba- 
varia and  partly  to  Baden. 

SPIRITUALES ;  the  officers  who  superintended 
the  observance  of  piety  and  good  morals  in  the  semi- 
naries of  the  Catholic  bishops,  and  direct  the  reli- 
gious exerci^s ;  also  a  branch  of  the  Franciscans. 

SPIRITUALISM;  that  hypothesis  in  philoso- 
phy, according  to  which,  1.  every  thing  is  spirit ; 
2.  the  physiod  proceeds  from  the  spiritual,  and  can 
he  explained  from  it ;  3.  the  human  soul,  in  parti- 
cular, is  opposed  to  matter,  or  the  physical  phe- 
nomena can  be  explained  from  the  soul.  Spiritual- 
ism is  opposed  to  materialism,  and  therefore  may  be 
called  immaterialism.  (See  Matter,)  The  system 
of  Des  Cartes  had  the  character  of  spiritualism. 

SPIRITUOUS  LIQUORS.  See  the  article 
Tenmeranee. 

SrITHEAD ;  a  noted  roadstead  for  shipping  in 


the  British  channel,  situated  between  Portsmouth 
and  the  Isle  of  Weight,  directly  facing  Portsmouth 
harbour.  It  is  about  twenty  miles  in  extent,  and 
is  said  to  be  capable  of  holding  1000  vessels  in  great 
security. 

SPITTLE.     See  Saliva, 

SPITTLER,  Louis  Timothy,  baron  von,  a  dis- 
tinguished German  historian,  was  born  at  Stuttgart, 
in  1752.  He  showed,  at  a  very  early  age,  a  dis- 
position for  historical  and  critical  research.  From 
1771  to  1775  he  studied  at  Tiibingen.  In  1777, 
he  was  an  instructer  in  the  theological  seminary  at 
Tubingen.  Here  he  produced  his  Critical  Inquiry 
into  the  6th  Loadicean  Canon  (Bremen,  1777); 
History  of  the  Cup  in  the  Lord's  Supper  ;  History 
of  the  Canon  Law  to  the  Times  of  the  spurious 
Isidore  (Halle,  1778^,  all  in  German;  and  was  ap- 
pointed prq/essor  orainarius  of  philosophy  at  Got- 
tingen.  In  1797,  he  was  made  a  privy  counsellor 
in  his  native  country.  In  1806,  he  was  appointed 
a  minister  of  the  Wiirtemberg  government,  and 
curator  of  the  university  of  Tiibingen.  He  died  in 
1810.  His  chief  works  are  Sketch  of  the  History 
of  the  Christian  Church;  History  of  Wiirtemberg 
under  the  Counts  and  Dukes  (Gottingen,  1782) ; 
History  of  Wiirtemberg  (ibid.,  1783);  History  of 
the  Principality  of  Hanover  (1786);  and  Outlines 
of  the  History  of  the  European  States  (3d  ed., 
1823)  continued  by  Sartorius.  He  also  wrote  a 
History  of  the  Danish  Revolution  of  1660  (1796), 
and  many  articles  in  the  Gottingen  Historical  Ma- 
gazine,  which  he  edited  in  connexion  with  Meiners. 
All  his  works  are  in  German.  They  are  full  of  re- 
search, erudition,  and  just  reflection,  concise,  yet 
complete.  He  never  colours ;  the  facts  speak  for 
themselves.  His  style  is  not  free  from  negligence. 
His  complete  works  were  published  by  Wacher 
(Stuttgart.  1827).  Plank,  Heeren,  Hugo  and 
Woltmann  have  borne  testimony  to  his  merit. 

SPITZBERGEN,  or  EAST  GREENLAND; 
a  group  of  islands,  in  the  Frozen  sea;  supposed  to 
have  been  first  discovered  by  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby, 
in  the  year  1553.  They  received  their  name  from 
their  mountainous  and  rocky  appearance.  The 
sun  never  sets  for  three  mouths—June,  July  and 
August :  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  it  is  hardly  seen, 
light  being  chiefly  produced  by  the  Aurora  Borealis. 
In  the  month  of  June  it  freezes;'  in  July  the  heat 
is  violent;  the  cold  returns  in  August.  On  the 
coasts  are  found  whales,  sea-dogs,  sea-cows  and 
sea-lions,  with  other  marine  and  amphibious  ani- 
mals. These  islands  are  uninhabited.  Eight  Bri- 
tish  sailors,  accidentally  left  there  by  a  whale- 
fishing  ship,  survived  the  winter,  and  were  brought 
home  the  next  season.  The  Dutch  attempted  to 
settle  a  colony  there,  but  the  settlers  perished. 
Schemeerenburg  is  the  best  harbour  (in  Ion.  9^  51' 
£. ;  hit.  79»  44'  N.)  in  the  later  season  of  the 
whale  fishery.  Lon.  6o  to  16«*  E. ;  lat.  76*'  80'  to 
79^  40^  N.  See  the  article  North  Polar  Exfedir 
tions ;  and  Scoresby*s  work  on  the  Arctic  Regions, 

SPIX,  John  Baptist  von,  a  distinguished 
German  naturalist,  was  bom  at  Hochstadt,  in  Ba- 
varia, in  1781,  and,  after  devoting  two  years  to  the 
study  of  theology,  was  led,  by  his  taste  for  natural 
science,  to  apply  himself  to  medicine.  In  1808,  the 
Bavarian  government  provided  him  with  the  mcfos 
of  visiting  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  studying  com- 
parative anatomy;  and  soon  after  his  return  appeared 
his  History  of  all  Zoological  Systems,  from  the  time 
of  Aristotle  (in  German).  In  1815,  he  published 
his  Cephalogenesis,  sen  Capitis  ossei  Structura  pet 
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omnes  AnimaUum  Ciasses,  ftc,  tracing  the  buman 
head,  in  its  gradual  development,  from  those  of 
insects,  up  through  all  classes  of  animals.  In  1817, 
doctor  Spix  was  appointed  by  the  government,  with 
doctor  Martius,  to  make  a  scientific  expedition  to 
Brazil.  The  travellers  landed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
July  14,  and,  after  exploring  the  eastern  parts  of 
the  empire,  embarked  on  the  Amazons,  July,  1819, 
which  they  ascended,  and  returned  to  Europe  in 
1820.  Doctor  Spix  died  in  1826.  The  results  of 
the  expedition  to  Brazil  have  been  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing works;  Travels  in  Brazil  (from  the  Ger- 
man,  London,  1824);  Spix's  Stmue,  Serpentea, 
TeUudine»  et  Rana,  Avea,  Lacerta  Bramienxea ; 
and  Martius's  Genera  et  Species  Hantarum,  &c., 
(Munich,  1824— 26),  iVbra  Genera  et  Species  Plan- 
tarum  &c.,  (3d  vol.,  folio,  1829,  and  Icones  selecta 
Plantarum  cryptogamicarum  Brasiliensittm  (1829, 
folio). 

SPLANCHNOLOGY  (from  r^Xmyx*'^*  «»  in- 
testine) ;  a  branch  of  anatomy,  which  treats  of  the 
viscera,  including  not  only  the  viscera  of  the  abdo- 
men, but  all  the  organs  contained  in  the  other  ca- 
vities of  the  body,  as  the  brain,  lungs,  &c. 

SPLEEN,  OR  MILT  (Greek  (rrx*i>,  Latin  lien) ; 
a  spongy  viscus,  varying  much  in  form  and  size,  sit- 
uated on  the  left  side,  between  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  false  ribs,  and  covered  with  a  simple,  firm 
membrane,  arising  from  the  peritonaeum.  (See 
St<mach.)  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  and  about  one  fifth 
smaller  than  the  liver.  Its  upper  surface  is  con- 
nected with  the  diaphragm,  and  its  interior  with 
the  stomach.  It  is  convex  towards  the  ribs,  and 
concave  internally,  and  of  a  livid  colour.  The 
splenic  artery  is  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  organ,  and  is  divided  into  numerous  small 
branches  penetrating  the  substance  of*  the  spleen. 
The  splenic  vein  is  larger  than  the  artery  in  the 
proportion  of  five  to  one,  and,  by  its  junction  with 
the  mesenteric,  constitutes  the  trunk  of  the  vena 
porta,  which  carries  the  blood  into  the  substance  of 
the  liver.  From  this  splenic  artery,  several  branches 
(called  vasa  hrevia)  go  ofi"  to  the  stomach,  which 
they  supply  with  blood.  The  uses  of  the  spleen 
are  entirely  unknown ;  but  they  appear  to  have 
some  connexion  with  the  process  of  digestion.  The 
spleen  is  subject  to  inflammation  (olenitis),  and, 
as  often  happens  after  agues,  the  inflammation  some- 
times becomes  chronic.  The  tumour  is  then  com- 
monly called  the  ague-cake,  though  that  name  is  also 
given  to  a  tumour  of  the  liver  succeeding  intermit- 
tents.  It  is  also  in  some  cases  too  feeble  in  its  action, 
and  then  the  digestion  suflTers.  Spleen  is  also  some- 
times used  to  signify  the  hypochondriasis,  (q.  v.) 

SPLICING,  among  seamen,  to  join  the  two  ends 
of  a  rope  together,  or  to  unite  the  end  of  a  rope  to 
any  part  thereof,  by  interweaving  the  strands  in  a 
regular  manner.  There  are  several  methods  of 
splicing,  according  to  the  services  for  which  it  is 
intended ;  aU  of  which  are  distinguished  by  particu- 
lar epithets.  The  term  is  also  used  in  architecture. 
SPLINTERS ;  the  pieces  of  a  ship's  side,  masU, 
decks,  ftc,  which,  being  knocked  off  by  a  shot,  ac- 
quire great  velocity,  and  frequently  do  more  damage 
among  the  men  than  the  shot  itself. 

WLINTER-NETTING;  sinnetmade  into  nets, 
and  nailed  upon  the  inner  part  of  the  ship's  sides, 
to  lessen  the  effect  of  the  splinters. 

SPODUMENE  is  a  mineral  found  massive,  in 
large  cleavable  individuals,  whose  primary  form  is 
an  oblique  rhombic  prism  of  93^.  Its  cleavage, 
parallel  with  the  lateral   planes  of  this  figure,  is 


easUy  eflfected ;  but  its  terminal  cleavages  are  oi>- 
scure;  lustre  pearly;  colour  various  shades  of  grayish- 
green,  passing  into  greenish-white ;  streak  white ; 
translucent ;  brittle ;  hardness  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  quartz ;  specific  gravity  3*17.     It  consists  of 
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If  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  it  loses  Its  transparenrr 
and  colour.  Before  the  blow-pipe,  it  exfoliate*, 
intumesces,  and  then  melts  into  a  nearly  colourless, 
transparent  ^lass.  It  occurs  in  primitive  rocks, 
usually  associated  with  quartz  and  feldspar.  It  was 
first  discovered  in  Sweden,  at  Utoe,  afterwards  at 
Sterzingen,  in  the  Tyrol,  and  was  considered  a  rare 
mineral  until  within  a  few  years,  during  which 
period  it  has  been  found  in  the  greatest  abundance 
in  Massachusetts. 

SPOHN,  Frederic  Adgi78td8  Willum,  a  dis- 
tinguished German  philologer,  was  bom  at  Dort- 
mund, in  1792,  studied  at  Wittenberg,  and  became 
professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  at  Leii>- 
sic  in  1819.  Notwithstanding  his  early  death  in 
1824,  he  had  published  several  works,  which  show 
his  learning  and  industry.  Among  them  are  a  dis- 
sertation De  Agro  Trojano  (1814)  ;  Commentarius 
de  extrema  Odyssea  Parte;  Nieephori  Blemmidm 
duo  Opuscula  geographica ;  Lectiones  T*keoeritem 
(1822  and  1823).  The  last  years  di  his  life  were 
devoted  to  Egyptian  studies ;  and  an  account  of  his 
system  of  hieroglyphics  will  be  found  under  that 
head.  His  friend  Seyffarth  has  edited  some  of  his 
papers  on  this  subject. 

SPOLETO  ;  a  delegation,  formerly  a  duchy,  of 
the  ecclesiastical  states,  comprising  the  great  part 
of  ancient  Umbria;  population,  102,053. 

SPOLETO,  the  capital  of  the  delegation,  with  a 
population  of  6000,  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  lies  fifty- 
three  miles  north  of  Rome ;  Ion.  12®  36  £. ;  lat. 
42*^  45^  N. ;  on  an  eminence  near  the  small  river 
Mareggia.  It  was  once  the  residence  of  some  of 
the  Gothic  kings.  It  contains  twenty-two  churches, 
twenty-one  convents,  and  seventeen  hermitages, 
and  several  ruins  of  Roman  antiquities,  the  chidf  of 
which  are  a  triumphal  arch,  an  aqueduct,  and  an 
amphitheatre.  The  cathedral  is  built  almost  en- 
tirely of  marble,  and  contains  some  good  pictures. 

SPONDEE,  in  prosody ;  a  foot  consisting  of  two 
long  syllables,  as  omnes.     See  Rhythm^ 

SPONGE  (spomgia)  \  a  marine  production,  gene- 
rally to  be  met  with  in  the  shops  in  pieces  only. 
Its  texture  is  cavernous  and  porous.  Its  great 
elasticity,  and  its  property  of  imbibing,  and  as  readily 
parting  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  rendera  it 
usefuL  Sponge  is  to  be  chosen  as  light  as  possible, 
perfectly  clean,  and  free  from  stone,  of  as  pale  h 
colour  as  may  be,  with  small  holes,  and  fine,  and 
soft  to  the  touch.  It  grows  in  the  Archipelago,  at 
considerable  depths,  on  the  rocks,  about  some  of 
the  islands  there ;  and  multitudes  of  people  make  a 
trade  of  diving  for  it.  It  is  also  common  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  many  other  seas,  though  in  gene- 
ral browner  or  yellower,  and  not  so  fine  as  that  of 
the  Archipelago.  It  adheres  in  large  masses  to 
rocks  and  stones,  sometimes  to  large  shells,  and  is 
either  round,'flat,  or  hollow,  like  a  funnel.  There 
has  been  much  dispute  among  naturalists  coiKem- 
ing  the  real  nature  of  the  sponge ;  nor  is  it  yet 
satisfactorily  decided  whether  it  belongs  to  the 
animal  or  vegetable  kingdom.     Bat  it  appeara  to 
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l>e  destitute  of  irritability  as  well  as  of  any  locomo- 
tive power ;  and  some  recent  writers  have  main- 
tained that  it  is  during  a  part  of  its  existence  a 
vegetable,  and  during  the  rest  an  animal.  The 
opinion  that  sponge  b,  like  coral,  the  work  of  a 
polype,  is  erroneous. 

SPONSOR.  (See  Godfather.)  To  the  re. 
marks  contained  in  that  article  we  will  only  add 
.  that,  when  the  person  baptised  is  an  adult,  the 
sponsor  answers  for  his  religious  belie!  Some  sup- 
pose that  sponson  came  into  use  in  the  first  cen- 
turies of  Christianity,  when  the  assurance  of  a 
Christian  of  known  character,  that  those  who  pre- 
sented themselves  for  baptism  were  worthy  of  it, 
was  considered  requisite.  This  surety  was  also  to 
answer  for  their  further  instruction.  But  Neander, 
in  his  excellent  General  History  of  the  Christian 
Religion  and  Church  (Hamburg,  1826,  vol.  i.,  part 
2),  savs  that  sponsors  were  probably  introduced 
with  the  baptism  of  in^ts,  in  order  to  make  a  pro- 
fession of  the  Christian  faith  in  their  name,  and  to 
guarantee  their  religious  education.  Tertullian,who 
opposed  the  baptism  of  infimts,  mentions  the  case 
of  the  sponsors  as  one  of  the  objections,  because 
thej  must  take  upon  themselves  an  obligation, 
which  they  may  be  prevented  from  fulfilling  by 
death  or  the  sinfulness  of  the  godchild.  The  Ro- 
man and  Greek  Catholic  churches  consider  the  re- 
lation  of  the  sponsor  to  the  godchild  a  kind  of  adop- 
tion, and  therefore  forbid  marriage  bett^reen  them. 
Between  the  sponsors  themselves,  they  do  not  al- 
low marriage  to  take  place.  The  Catholics  some- 
times take  a  sponsor  for  confirmation. 

SPONTANEOUS  COMBUSTION.  Thephe- 
nomenon  of  combustion,  it  is  well  known,  is  often 
produced  by  fnction,  fermentation,  and  other  causes, 
without  the  application  of  fire.  Forests  have  some- 
times been  set  on  fire  by  the  fnction  of  dry  wood ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  moist  wool,  hay,  com, 
madder,  meal,  malt,  hemp  and  flax,  and  linseed-oil, 
and  other  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  take 
fire  of  themselves.  In  the  Utter  case,  the  combus- 
tion is  the  result  of  a  chemical  action,  being  pro- 
duced by  the  decomposition  of  the  substance  in- 
flamed,  and  a  new  combination  of  its  component 
parts,  or  by  some  other  chemical  change,  attended 
with  the  evolution  of  heat  (See  Combiotum  and 
Oxjfjfm,)  A  similar  phenomenon  is  exhibited  on 
sprmkling  new-burnt  lime  with  water,  which  is 
rapidly  absorbed  with  the  evolution  of  heat  and 
light.  The  heat,  in  this  instance,proceeds  from  the 
consolidation  of  the  liquid  water  into  the  lime,  and 
the  consequent  developement  of  the  latent  caloric 
which  always  attends  the  conversion  of  a  liquid  into 
a  solid.  (See  Calorie.)  There  have  also  been  in- 
stances of  spontaneous  combustion  taking  place  in 
living  bodies,  by  which  they  have  been  reduced  to 
ashes.  It  has  been  observed  that  persons  who  have 
snflfipred  in  this  way  were  addicted  to  the  excessive 
use  of  ardent  spirits. 

8PORADES  i  the  general  name  for  nineteen 
islands  in  the  Archipelsgo  (q.  v.),  lying  to  the  east 
of  the  Cydade^.  The  principal  are  Sdo,  or  Chios, 
Samos,  Cos,  Rhodes  and  Lesbos  (see  the  articles). 
Patmos,  or  Pathmos,  a  small  rodty  island  of  the 
Sporades,  is  celebrated  as  the  place  of  St  John's 
exile.  The  grotto  in  which  he  is  said  to  have 
written  the  Apocalypse  is  still  shown,  and  a  monas- 
tery, qdled  the  momoMtenf  of  the  Apoealifpu,  has 
been  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  event.*  The 
name  ^tormdm  is  derived  from  the  Greek  rvu^ut, 
to  sow,  indicating  the  scattered  position  of  the 


islands :  hence  the  medical  phrase  mradk  dis€Me§, 
in  opposition  to  epidemic,  signifying  those  which 
seise  a  few  persons  at  any  time  or  season. 

SPORTS.  The  national  amusements  and  pas- 
times  of  a  people  form  an  important  feature  in  the 
national  character.  Taking  their  tone  from  the 
manners,  habits  and  condition  of  the  age  or  country 
in  which  they  prevail,  they  lead  us  behind  the  scene 
on  which  the  great  drama  of  public  life  is  exhibited, 
to  the  daily  and  familiar  customs  and  events  of  po- 
pular life.  The  sports  of  a  nation  are  of  a  religious 
or  martial  spirit,  gay  and  mild,  or  dark  and  fierce, 
rude  or  re&ied,  bodily  or  intellectual,  as  they  are 
tinged  by  its  habits  and  character,  on  which  they 
reciprpcslly  exercise  a  powerful  influence.  Besides 
numerous  local  holidays  and  sports,  such  as  the 
harvest-home,  in  honour  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus,  the 
panathenna,  celebrated  in  honour  of  Minerva  by  all 
the  people  of  Attica,  fifc,  there  were  four  great 
national  festivals  among  the  Greeks,  open  to  all 
people  of  the  Grecian  name.  The  Olympic,  Pythian, 
Nemnm  and  Isthmian  games  (see  the  articles), 
were  great  public  festivals,  which  inspired  that 
polished  people  with  a  love  of  the  arts,  and  imbued 
them  with  the  spirit  of  social  life.  In  these  games, 
which  were  at  once  religious  festivals  and  commer- 
cial fairs,  the  gymnastic  and  musical  contests  were 
exhibited  in  union  (see  Mmtic) ;  and  the  produc- 
tions of  genius,  poems  and  histories,  were  rehearsed 
before  aU  that  was  choice  and  learned  of  Greece, 
surrounded  by  the  masterpieces  of  statuary,  paint- 

:  ing  and  architecture.  The  public  amusements  of 
the  Romans  were  of  a  fierce  and  sanguinary,  or  of  a 
coarse  and  rude  character.  Their  triumphs,  their 
gladiatorial  fights,  their  combats  of  wild  beasts, 
their  raligious  festivities,  which  were  scenes  of 
boisterous  revelry,  showed  how  much  behind 
the  Greeks  diey  were  in  refinement  and  taste. 
(See  Cireui,  Gladiators,  and  TVinaipA.)  In  the 
middle  mcs,  religion  and  war  were  the  chief  ele- 
ments of  the  social  life,  and  the  amusements  were 
chiefly  of  a  religious  or  military  character.  (See 
FeetivaU,  Chivalry,  and  ToumameiU.J  Many  of 
the  modem  popular  sports  originated  from  religious 
festivals ;  such  are  morris-dances,  theatrical  shows 
(see  Mtftteries,  and  Moralitie$\  te.  Bull-fights 
continue  to  form  the  national  amusement  of  the 
Spaniards,  though  the  baiting  of  beasts  has  nearly 
gone  out  of  use  in  England.  Co^ft-fig^ting,  horse- 
racing,  and  boxing,  national  dances,  and  the  field 
sports  of  hunting,  hawking  or  archery,  are  the 
favourite  amusements  of  some  people.  But,  in 
some  countries,  the  progress  of  industry,  the  habits 
of  domestic  life,  and  the  general  difiusion  of  books, 
have  in  a  great  measure  superseded  the  pastimes 
which  were  formerly  so  universal.  (See  Stratt's 
Sporte  and  Pattimes  of  the  People  of  England ; 
Brand's  Popular  AntiquitioMi  and  Smith's  FeetivaU, 
Garnet  and  Awmaemente.)  Among  the  amusements 
of  most  nations,  games  of  chance  hold  an  important 
place,  and  are  undoubtedly  of  very  ancient  origin. 

'  Those  in  which  the  fingen  are  the  instruments,  as 
in  the  Italian  siora  (q.  v.),  are  probably  the  oldest. 
The  invention  of  ^ce  (q.  v.)  is  attributed  to  the 
Greek  PaUmedes ;  that  of  chess  (q.  v.)  to  the  peo- 
pie  of  India.  Both  games  were  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  The  games  of  mixed  chance 
and  skill  are  also  of  early  origin.  These  were 
known  to  the  Romans,  but  they  were  principally 
attached  to  games  of  chance  (eUa),  although  they 
were  prohibited  by  law,  and  the  playen  reputed  in- 
famous.    The  ancient  Germans,  according  to  the 
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deBcripilon  of  Tacitus,  were  passionately  devoted 
to  gaming.  '*  They  addict  themselves,"  says  he, 
**  to  dice  when  sober,  and  as  a  serious  employment, 
with  such  a  mad  desire  of  winning  or  losing,  that, 
when  stripped  of  every  thing  else,  they  will  at  last 
stake  their  liberty  and  their  very  selves.  The  loser 
suffers  himself  to  be  bound  and  sold."  Cards  (q.  v.) 
are  of  modem  invention ;  and  the  games  at  cards 
are  some  of  them  purely  games  of  chance,  others  of 
chance  and  skill  combined.  The  laws  of  some 
countries,  as  of  England,  prohibit  gaming.  France, 
up  to  the  Ist  Jan.,  1838,  when  the  system  was 
abolished,  had  licensed  gaming-houses,  from  which 
a  considerable  revenue  was  drawn.  Henry  VIII. 
of  England  issued  a  proclamation  against  un]^wful 
games,  in  consequence  of  which  dice,  cards,  tables 
and  bowls, were  seized  and  destroyed  in  many  places, 
though  he  himself  was  a  great  gambler ;  and  we  read 
of  his  losing  much  of  the  plunder  of  the  suppressed 
abbeys  at  games  of  chance.  Suspected  gamesters, 
in  England,  may  be  brought  before  magistrates,  and 
required  to  find  sureties  not  to  play  or  bet  during 
twelve  months,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  shillings, 
and.  in  default  of  sureties,  may  be  imprisoned. 

SPOTTED  FEVER.  An  epidemic  disease,  now 
generally  recognised  by  the  name  of  spotted  fever, 
prevailed  extensively  in  many  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land,  and  in  some  parts  of  several  of  the  other 
American  states,  at  different  times  between  the 
years  1806  and  1815.  A  few  cases  of  the  disease 
occurred  in  Medfield,  Massachusetts,  about  thirty 
miles  south-west  of  Boston,  in  March,  1806.  The 
number  was  small,  however,  not  exceeding  twenty, 
and  the  disease  did  not  extend  itself  so  as  to  attract 
general  attention  until  the  following  year.  In 
March  and  April,  1807*  it  appeared  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  and  in  several  other  places  on  the 
Connecticut  river:  and  also  iu  WilUamstown,  in 
the  north-western  part  of  Massachusetts,  on  the 
Green  mountain  range.  It  disappeared  during  the 
summer,  but  returned  the  following  winter,  visiting, 
in  some  instances,  the  same  places,  besides  many 
others  in  the  same  neighbourhoods  and  similar  situa- 
tions, and  also  attacking  other  and  detached  parts 
of  New  England.  The  disease  followed  a  similar 
course  for  several  succeeding  years.  It  disappeared 
during  the  summer,  and  recurred  with  the  return  of 
winter ;  and  for  several  years,  until  1813,  it  became, 
each  year,  mor^  extensive  and  more  destructive. 
In  some  of  these  years,  it  also  prevailed  extensively 
in  the  interior  of  the  states  of  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania.  In  1812,  the  troops  of  the  United  States' 
army  suffered  by  it  severely  at  various  places  in 
New  York  and  Vermont.  After  1813,  the  disease 
rapidly  diminished,  although  it  still  remained  de- 
structive, especially  in  some  parts  of  Maine.  It 
finally  ceased  in  the  spring  of  1815.  The  last  place 
visited  by  it,  so  fiu*  as  our  information  extends,  was 
Berwick,  and  Maine.  There  have,  indeed,  been 
occasional  reports  of  the  prevalence  of  a  similar 
disease,  at  different  times  since  that  period;  but  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  of  them  actually 
refer  to  the  true  spotted  fever  as  it  prevailed  from 
1807  to  1815.  This  concise  sketch  of  the  progress 
of  the  epidemic  shows  that  it  prevailed  much  less 
in  summer  than  in  winter.  In  fiict,  it  vras  only 
during  a  part  of  the  colder  season  of  the  year  that 
the  disease  raged  the  most  severely.  Unlike  the 
ordinary  typhus  fever,  it  was  much  less  frequent 
through  the  autumn  and  the  early  part  of  winter 
than  during  the  later  months  of  winter  and  the  first 
months  of  spring. 


It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  disease,  in  a 
great  measure,  avoided  the  large  towns  on  the  sea- 
coast.  Although  it  pervaded,  at  different  times, 
almost  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  New  England, 
Boston  and  the  other  large  towns  were  only  slightly 
visited  by  it.  In  the  interior  also,  the  epidemic 
was  not  more  prevalent,  perhaps  even  less  so,  in  the 
larger  and  more  crowded  villages,  than  among  the 
more  scattered  population.  This  is  the  more  re> 
markable  since  those  persons  whose  modes  of  life 
render  them  peculiarly  susceptible  to  disease  of 
every  kind  are  more  frequently  collected  in  the 
larger  towns  and  villages.  But  this  epidemic 
seemed  scarcely  to  regard  peculiar  susceptibilities 
of  any  kind.  The  man  whose  constitution  was  ex- 
hausted by  excesses,  undoubtedly  yielded  more 
readily  if  attacked,  and  fell  a  more  certain  victinx, 
than  the  man  of  temperate  and  regular  habits.  Bat 
it  does  not  appear  that  such  were  more  frequently 
attacked  than  others.  On  the  contrary,  the  dia- 
ease  seemed  rather  to  select  the  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous. Although  its  range  embraced  persons  in  every 
period  of  life,  from  childhood  to  old  age,  yet  the 
proportion  of  cases  and  of  deaths  was  much  greater 
among  adults  of  mature  age,  of  firm  health,  and  of 
habits  every  way  calculated  to  resist  ordinary  dis- 
ease. 

Of  the  extent  of  the  mortality  produced  by  the 
spotted  fever,  there  are  no  means  of  obtaining'  ac- 
curate knowledge.  Except  in  the  lai^r  towns,  no 
returns  are  preserved  of  the  number  of  deaths,  or 
their  causes.  There  are,  therefore,  no  data  upon 
which  to  found  an  estimate  of  the  destruction  of 
life  caused  by  this  epidemic.  It  was,  however, 
very  great,  and  from  the  character  and  relative  sta- 
tion of  many  of  its  victims,  peculiarly  afflicting. 
The  visitation,  too,  was  sudden,  and,  therefore* 
produced  the  greater  alarm  and  distress.  In  some 
instances,  the  disease  visited  a  place  twice,  or  even 
three  times.  But,  in  general,  its  work  was  accom- 
plished in  a  single  visitation  of  a  few  weeks'  dura- 
tion.  Dr  Gallup  remarks  of  the  epidemic  in  Ver- 
mont, that  '*  There  are  but  few  towns  whose 
surviving  inhabitants  will  not  long,  with  grief,  re- 
member the  winter  of  1812 — 13,  for  the  loss  of 
twenty,  forty  or  eighty  of  their  most  valuable  citi- 
zens— ^most  valuable  to  society  on  account  of  their 
being  adult  persons,  and  at  the  aane  of  human 
Ufe.- 

Of  the  causes  of  spotted  fever,  no  satisfiustory 
account  can  be  given.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
habits  of  the  disease,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  pro- 
ceeded from  place  to  place,  to  countenance  the  sap- 
position  of  contagion;  and  such  an  opinion,  we  be- 
lieve,  has  never  been  suggested.  It  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  phenomena  of  this  disease  to  any  of 
the  other  theories  by  which  the  progress  of  epide- 
mics has  been  explained.  If  we  attribute  it  to 
some  secret  atmospheric  influence,  it  is  not  easy  to 
account  for  the  irregular  and  fitful  manner  in  which 
it  lighted  upon  detached  and  distant  places  almost 
at  the  same  moment,  while  intermediate  plAoea 
were  passed  by  for  the  time,  only  to  be  the  subjects 
of  a  future  visitation.  It  is  stUl  more  improbaUe 
that  exhalations  from  the  surfads  of  the  emrtli 
could  have  been  the  cause,  for  the  fiivourite  seasoii 
of  the  disease  was  when  the  whole  sur&ce  of  tbe 
earth  was  fast  locked  up  by  the  frost.  Foratia»e, 
many  physicians  were  inclined  to  suppose  that  ergot 
in  the  rye,  which  is  much  used  in  New  Cngland, 
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nii^ht  have  contributed  to  produce  tbe  disease.  But 
it  has  never  been  shown  that  ergot  was  more  abun- 
dant in  those  years  in  which  the  epidemic  prevailed, 
than  in  others;  and  what  is  more  conclusive,  the 
disease  was  not  confined  to  those  districts  in  which 
rye  was  used  for  bread.  We  must,  therefore,  re- 
gard the  peculiar  causes  of  spotted  fever  as  alto- 
gether unknown. 

There  were  two  leading  forms  of  the  disease. 
One  was  a  simple  fever  of  a  peculiar  character.  The 
other  was  complicated  by  local  inflammation,  but 
still  retaining  the  same  general  character  as  the 
other.  The  more  simple  form  began,  like  most 
other  fevers,  with  coldness,  not  generally  with  dis- 
tinct shivering;  pain  in  the  head  and  back,  and 
especially  in  the  limbs;  prostration  of  strength,  &c. 
In  the  milder  cases,  this  was  followed,  as  in  other 
fevers,  with  some  degree  of  reaction,  manifested  by 
beat,  and  afterwards  by  sweating;  but,  unless  aided 
by  proper  remedies,  the  reaction  was  very  imperfect; 
the  coldness  soon  returned,  with  a  peculiar  want  of 
action  over  the  whole  system.  The  surface  of  the 
body  lost  its  peculiar  elasticity,  and  had,  in  its 
stead,  a  torpid,  half-oedematous,  doughy  feeling. 
Near  the  close  of  life,  it  was  covered  with  a  pro- 
fuse perspiration.  The  stomach  early  became  irrit- 
able, and  rejected  whatever  was  put  into  it,  thqugh 
without  much  vomiting  of  any  thing  else.  The 
prostration  increased,  and  was  accompanied  by  vio- 
lent pains  in  the  back  or  limbs,  which  frequently 
changed  from  place  to  pUce,  but  without  spasms  of 
any  kind.  In  many  cases  delirium  came  on  very 
early.  In  most,  as  the  strength  of  the  patient 
&ilcd,  the  mind  became  obscured,  and  he  died  com- 
atose. In  the  more  severe  form  of  the  disease,  this 
comatose  state  followed  the  first  attack,  without 
any  intervention  of  a  stage  of  reaction :  the  patient 
became  insensible,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  It  was 
generally  in  the  severe  form  that  the  spots,  or  pete- 
chuBj  appeared,  which  gave  the  name  of  spotted 
fever  to  the  epidemic.  They  were  not,  however, 
confined  to  the  more  violent,  or  to  the  fatal  cases, 
but  were  occasionally  found  in  those  which  were 
comparatively  mild.  Neither,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  they,  by  any  means,  general  in  the  severer 
cases.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  epidemic,  they 
were  much  more  common  than  towards  the  close  of 
its  progress.  When  they  did  appear,  the  spots 
were  generally  small  blotches,  caused  by  blood  ex- 
travasated  into  the  cellular  membrane  under  the 
skin,  of  a  dark  purple  colour.  In  many  other  cases 
there  was  a  slight  eruption  of  a  very  different  char- 
acter, which  seemed  to  be  caused  by  the  excited 
state  of  the  skin,  where  the  diaphoretic  and  stimu- 
lating mode  of  treatment  was  carried  to  a  great 
extent. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1812,  the  spot- 
ted fever  first  began  to  assume  a  new  form,  in  many 
cases,  by  becoming  complicated  with  some  local  in- 
flammation. This  inflammation  was  sometimes  in 
the  throat,  producing  a  species  of  cynanche;  but  its 
more  common  seat  was  some  one  or  more  of  the 
textures  of  the  lungs.  Tbe  fever,  however,  still 
retained  the  same  general  character  as  before ;  and 
in  most  of  the  places  where  this  form  of  the  disease 
prevailed,  frequent  cases  of  the  more  simple  form 
were  intermingled  with  it.  The  cases  with  inflam- 
mation were  ushered  in,  rather  more  frequently 
than  the  others,  with  a  distinct  chill ;  and  this  was 
oftener,  perhaps,  followed  by  a  distinct  reaction; 
but  the  general  disease  did  not  in  these,  any  more 
than  in  the  others,  retain  nn  inflammatory  chamcter. 


On  the  contrary,  it  ran  speedily  into  a  state  of  great 
depression;  and  when  death  ensued,  it  seemed  to 
be  less  from  tbe  influence  of  the  pulmonic  symptomii, 
than  from  tbe  violence  of  the  general  disease. 
There  was  pain  in  the  chest,  cough,  and  bloody  ex- 
pectoration; but  these  symptoms,  although  some- 
times severe  in  the  commencement  of  the  disease, 
rarely  retained  their  prominence  so  long  as  to  ap- 
pear to  exert  a  very  important  influence  upon  the 
course  of  the  disease,  or  to  demand  much  considera- 
tion in  the  treatment,  beyond  what  was  necessary 
to  give  relief  to  the  symptoms  themselves.  There 
were  many  other  varieties  in  the  modifications  of 
the  spotted  fever,  for  it  assumed  a  greater  diversity 
of  forms  and  appearances  tMm  most  diseases.  It 
was  not  always  sudden  and  abrupt  in  its  attack,  as 
we  have  here  described  it,  but  sometimes  crept  on 
silently,  slowly  converting  a  slight  indisposition 
into  a  severe  and  often  fatal  disorder.  In  whatever 
form  it  appeared,  however,  it  preserved  the  same 
general  character  of  great  prostration  and  debility. 

Little  is  known  of  its  pathological  character,  ex- 
cept what  is  learned  by  inferences  from  its  descrip- 
tion and  history.  Only  a  few  examinations  after 
death  were  made,  and  these  have  done  little  to  en- 
lighten us  in  regard  to  the  essential  character  of 
the  disease.  Had  they  been  more  numerous,  the 
result  would  probably  have  been  no  more  conclu- 
sive, than  that  of  similar  observations,  in  respect  to 
the  nature  of  fever  in  general.  The  blood  was 
found  to  remain  fluid  for  some  hours  after  death.  It 
consequently  flowed  to  the  depending  parts,  giving 
a  dark  colour  to  the  skin  in  those  parts,  which  was 
often  mistaken  by  careless  observers  for  putrefac- 
tion. But  putrefaction  did  not  begin  early  after 
death.  The  vessels  of  the  brain,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  comatose  state  which  preceded 
most  of  the  deaths,  were  found  to  be  turgid  with 
blood,  and  there  was  more  or  less  effusion  of  serum 
into  the  ventricles,  and  sometimes  of  lymph  under 
the  arachnoid.  In  the  chest,  the  heart  some- 
times exhibited  marks  of  disease;  its  vessels  being 
peculiarly  injected  with  blood.  The  lungs,  in  the 
cases  of  simple  spotted  fever,  were  healthy.  We 
have  seen  few  accounts  of  dissections  in  the  pneu- 
monic form  of  the  disease.  In  some  cases,  ulcera- 
tions, of  a  peculiar  character,  with  black,  gangren- 
ous edges,  were  found  in  the  pleura  of  the  lungs, 
extending  deep  into  the  substance  of  the  organ. 
This  appearance  can  hardly  have  existed  except  in 
the  severest  form  of  pneumonic  affection.  But  we 
do  not  remember  any  description  of  marks  of  in- 
flammation in  the  lungs,  which  did  not  involve  the 
serous  membrane,  although,  from  the  symptoms,  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  many  such  cases  existed. 
The  abdominal  viscera  were  generally  healthy. 
The  gall  bladder  and  the  urinary  bladder  were  filled 
with  their  appropriate  fluids,  showing  that  the  se- 
cretions had  been  carried  on  until  death.  The 
result  of  our  pathological  observations  is,  that  this 
disease  was  a  fever,  having  a  peculiar  tendency  to 
run  rapidly  into  a  state  of  great  prostration  and 
debility,  and  often  more  or  less  complicated  with 
local  inflammation  of  an  erysipelatous  character. 

The  practice  which  had  previously  been  applied 
to  ordinary  fevers,  was  so  entirely  unsuccessful  in 
the  treatment  of  spotted  fever,  that  many  of  the 
practitioners  on  whom  the  management  of  the  dis- 
ease at  first  devolved,  seem  early  to  have  lost  all 
confidence,  not  only  in  such  a  course  of  practice, 
but  also  in  the  resources  of  professional  skill  and 
science,  and  for  a  time  to  have  abandoned  them- 
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selves  and  tbeir  patients  to  empirical  experiments.  A 
respectable  writer  gives  the  credit  to  a  worthy  ma- 
tron, of  the  first  discovery  of  a  successful  treatment. 
This  consisted  in  exciting  a  profuse  perspiration, 
by  drinking  large  quantities  of  a  decoction  of  the 
leaves  and  twigs  of  the  ground  hemlock,  or  dwarf 
yew,  aided  by  a  rude  sort  of  vapour  bath,  made  by 
boiling  billets  of  wood  (of  the  hemlock,  if  to  be 
obtained),  and  laying  them,  wrapped  in  cloths,  into 
bed  with  the  patient,  who  was,  at  the  same  time, 
to  be  kept  highly  stimulated  with  brandy,  and 
other  diffusible  stimulants.  But  the  more  judi- 
cious  and  scientific  part  of  the  profession  were  not 
long  in  adopting  their  treatment  to  the  true  state 
of  Sue  disease.  Adopting  a  hint,  perhaps,  from  the 
effects  of  the  empirical  sweating  and  stimaUting, 
which  soon  became  common,  they  were  able  to 
pursue  a  course  of  diaphoretics  and  stimulants, 
which,  while  it  avoided  the  dangers  of  empipeal 
excess,  was  eminently  successful  in  arresting  the 
fatal  tendency  of  the  disease.  Such  diaphoretics 
were  selected,  as  while  they  act  promptly  and 
surely,  have  the  least  tendency  to  induce  debility. 
A  moist  heat,  applied  externally,  added  much  to 
the  eflScacy  of  internal  diaphoretics.  A  combina- 
tion of  ipecacuanha,  opium,  and  camphor,  sometimes 
with  the  addition  of  calomel,  was  much  used,  and 
with  the  best  effects.  It  was  necessary  that  a  gen- 
tle diaphoresis  shoiUd  be  constantly  preserved,  al- 
ways with  great  care  avoiding  profuse  sweating. 
The  true  measure  of  the  use  of  stimulants,  was  the 
preservation  of  a  healthful  temperature  and  an 
equable  pulse.  In  some  cases,  the  tendency  to 
coldness  and  prostration  was  so  great,  that  large 
quantities  of  the  most  powerful  kind  were  neces- 
sary— brandy,  in  hot  water,  tincture  of  cinnamon, 
tincture  of  opium,  with  tinctures  of  peppermint 
and  lavender,  were  among  the  best ;  and  these  must 
be  used,  not  so  much  in  reference  to  the  quantities 
given,  as  to  the  effects  produced.  Very  early  in 
the  disease,  almost  as  soon  as  a  diaphoresis  was 
established,  tonics  of  a  more  permanent  character 
were  employed.  The  cinchona,  in  its  different 
modes  of  administration,  was  chiefly  relied  upon.  A 
&vourite  mode  of  using  it,  by  many  physicians,  was  in 
a  fermented  decoction,  with  orange  peel  and  serpen- 
taria.  A  nutritious  and  rather  stimulating  liquid  diet 
was  directed  also  quite  early  in  the  disease.  Emetics 
were  avoided,  or  used  only  when  there  were  mani- 
fest  symptoms  of  decided  derangement  of  the 
stomach ;  and  cathartics  were  only  used  to  remove 
costiveness,  and  then  none  but  the  mildest  laxatives 
were  admissible.  In  the  pulmonic  form  of  the 
disease,  blisters  and  expectorants  were  added  to 
the  other  means.  It  was  sometimes  necessary,  on 
account  of  the  cough,  ke.,  to  defer  a  little  the  use 
of  the  dnchona  and  other  tonics;  but  this  did  not 
often  happen,  and  it  never  appeared  safe  to  wait 
for  a  decided  convalescence  before  resorting  to 
them. 

This  is  a  mere  outline  of  the  treatment  adopted 
by  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  successfiil  practi- 
tioners in  this  singular  and  formidable  disease.  It 
of  course  admitted  and  required  great  diversity  in 
its  application  to  the  many  varieties  of  form  and 
symptoms  which  the  disease  assumed  in  different 
places  and  in  the  several  cases.  There  were  a  few 
physicians,  however,  who  objected  to  such  a  stimu- 
lating practice,  and  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of 
blood-letting  aiid  other  evaruants,  and  who  still 
contend,  that  an  anti-phlogistic  course  of  treatment 
was  the  roo^t  successful.     It  may  be  said,  uideed. 


that  the  prostration  and  debility  must  have  been 
produced  by  some  active  disease,  and  if  that  disease 
could  be  arrested  by  early  bleeding,  and  other 
means,  much  of  the  prostration  would  be  prevented. 
But,  however  true  this  may  be  in  general,  in  the 
present  instance,  the  good  effects  which  generally 
followed  a  judiciouB  course  of  stimulants,  siUfidently 
showed  that  no  such  disorganization  was  produced 
by  the  disease,  which  was  supposed  to  cause  the 
debility,  as  to  render  it  unsafe  to  trust  to  them  to 
remove  it.  If  the  bleeding  recommended  bad  fiuled 
to  prevent  the  sinking  by  arresting  the  disease,  it 
must  have  increased  the  exhaustion,  and  conse- 
quently added  to  the  difficulty  of  the  cure;  and  to 
perceive  accurately  when  it  would  be  liable  to  do 
this,  would  have  required  a  nicety  of  discrimination 
greater  than  belongs  to  most  practitioners  of  medi- 
cine, if,  indeed,  it  can  ever  be  attained. 

The  results  of  the  treatment  were  very  various 
in  different  places.  In  many  places,  the  disease, 
though  violent  and  severe,  yielded  to  remedies  with 
a  doolity  truly  remarkable.  At  the  same  time,  it 
required  unceasing  vigilance  and  care  to  prevent 
fatal  relapses.  In  such  places,  most  of  the  deaths 
seemed  to  result  more  from  accidental  imprudences 
or  neglect,  than  from  the  incurable  nature  of  the 
disease  itself.  In  other  places,  the  disease  was 
speedily  fiital  to  a  huge  proportion  of  those  attacked. 
In  some  small  districts,  twenty  or  thirty  died  in 
rapid  succession,  before  any  recovered.  Much  of 
this  inequality  is  doubtless  to  be  attributed  to  dif. 
ferences  in  the  virulence  of  the  epidemic  itself. 
But  there  are  many  facts  whidi  go  to  show,  that 
something  must  be  ascribed  to  diversities  of  treat- 
ment. The  comparison  here  intended,  is  not 
between  the  diaphoric  and  stimulating  practice  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  anti-phlogistic  on  the  other, 
so  much  as  between  either  of  these  and  an  awkward 
attempt  to  engraft  either  upon  a  routine  of  earlier 
days,  which  many  men  found  it  difficult  to  abandon. 
To  our  minds,  the  stimulating  treatment,  properly 
regulated,  was  incomparably  preferable  in  its  effects 
to  the  bleeding;  but  eiUier  was  immeasurably  better 
than  the  hesitating,  inefficient  piactioe  to  which 
we  have  alluded.  Many  instances  occurred  in 
which  a  change  of  practice  was  followed  by  a 
change  of  resiUts,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and 
often  in  the  same  families,  so  Immediate  and  so 
striking,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  attribute  the 
difference  to  any  thing  but  the  change  of  treat- 
ment. 

SPRAT,  OR  SARDINE  (cltq>€a  ^>raihu);  a 
small  fish,  hardly  distinguishable,  at  first  Bi|^t, 
from  the  herring,  but  smaller  and  more  slender. 
It  is  found  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  Mediter- 
ranean, and  keeps  usually  in  the  depths  of  the 
ocean;  but  during  the  autumn  approaches  the  shore 
in  vast  numbers,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  its 
spawn.  The  fishery  is  very  lucrative,  and  ha« 
become  an  important  branch  of  commerce  in  many 
parts  of  Europe.  Sprats  are  taken  in  the  same 
manner  as  herrings,  except  that  the  nets  have 
smaller  meshes;  but  it  is  necessary  to  salt  them 
before  bringing  them  to  land. 

SPRAT,  Thomas,  bishop  of  Rochester,  was 
bom  in  1636,  and  received  his  academical  education 
at  Wadham  college,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  elected 
a  fellow  in  1657.  Upon  the  death  of  Cromwell, 
he  composed  an  Ode  to  the  Memory  of  the  late 
Lord  Protector,  abounding  with  the  most  lugh- 
Aown  adulation,  and  of  the  irregular  class  then 
termed   Pindaric.     Another,   On   the    Plague    of 
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Athem,  followed  in  the  same  style.  On  tbe 
restoration,  he  showed  an  equal  excess  in  the  con. 
traiy  direction,  and,  taking  orders,  was  reconi- 
mended  by  Cowley  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
who  made  him  his  chaplain,  and  whom  he  assisted 
in  the  composition  of  the  Rehearml.  Being  btro- 
duced  by  that  nobleman  to  the  king,  the  latter 
nominated  him  one  of  his  chaplains.  His  intimacy 
with  bishop  Wilkins  caused  him  to  be  chosen  one 
of  the  fellows  of  the  new  royal  society,  of  which, 
in  1667,  he  wrote  the  history.  In  1668,  he  edited 
the  Latin  poems  of  Cowley,  to  which  he  added  a 
life  of  the  author.  His  reputation  and  talents  for 
society  rapidly  advanced  him  in  the  career  of  pre- 
ferment, and  he  became,  in  1686,  bishop  of 
Rochester,  probably  as  a  reward  for  drawing  up  an 
account  of  the  Rye-house  plot.  The  manner  in 
which  he  accomplished  this  task,  undertaken,  as 
he  asserts,  at  the  king's  command,  rendered  it 
expedient  for  him,  after  the  revolution,  to  print  an 
apology.  He  was  nominated  by  James  II.  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  ecclesiastical  aflairs,  in  the 
execution  of  which  ofllce  he  exhibited  compliances, 
in  expecUtton,  it  is  said,  of  the  archbishopric  of 
York, which  produced  general  censure,  that  was  only 
partially  alleviated  by  his  withdrawing  from  the 
commission,  in  1688.  When  James  retired.  Sprat 
jtpoke  in  his  fovour  in  the  great  conference  on  the 
vacancy  of  the  crown,  but  submitted  to  the  new 
government,  and  was  left  unmolested.  In  1692, 
he  WIS  involved,  with  Bancroft,  Marlborough,  and 
others,  in  a  pretended  conspiracy.  He  detected  the 
infamous  practices  of  the  informers,  and  cleared 
himself  from  the  charge,  but  was  so  affected  by 
the  danger,  that  he  commemorated  his  deliverance 
by  an  annual  thanksgiving.  He  died  in  1713.  His 
writings  are  little  esteemed  at  present. 

SPREE,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  rises  in 
Upper  Lusatia,  intersects  the  Spree  forest,  in 
Lower  Lusatia,  with  more  than  a  hundred  arms, 
becomes  navigable  at  Kossenblatt,  forms  at  Berlin, 
an  island,  on  which  lies  KBln  (see  Berlin),  and 
falls,  below  Spandau,  into  the  Havel. 

SPRING.  This  season  begins  when  the  sun,  in 
its  ascent,  crosses  the  equator,  and  ends  when  it 
reaches  its  highest  position  in  the  heavens  at  mid. 
day.  In  this  country,  February,  Uarch,  and  April 
are  reckoned  the  spring  months  of  the  year;  but  tbe 
variableness  of  the  climate  renders  the  period  of  the 
real  approach  of  spring  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty. 
In  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  astronomical  spring 
begins  September  23,  and  ends  December  21 ;  thus  it 
6dlsabout  the  time  of  onr  autumn.  Under  the  equator, 
and,  in  general,  in  the  torrid  sone,  the  seasons  of 
the  year  are  not  divided  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
tbe  temperate.  They  are  distinguished  into  the 
dry  and  wet  seasons.     See  5«asoiu. 

SPRING,  among  sailors,  implies  a  crack  running 
transversely  or  obliquely  through  any  part  of  a  mast 
or  yard,  so  as  to  render  it  unsiUfe  to  carry  the  usual 
quantity  of  sail  thereon.  Spring  is  also  a  rope 
passed  out  of  a  ship's  stem,  and  attached  to  a  cable 
proceeding  from  her  bow,  when  she  lies  at  anchor. 
It  is  usuafiy  employed  to  bring  the  ship's  broadside, 
or  battery  of  cannon,  to  bear  upon  some  object,  as 
another  ^ip,  a  fortress,  &c.  When  a  ship  rides  by 
anchors  which  are  only  attached  to  one  end,  she 
will  move  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind 
or  tide.  Now,  if  a  rope  be  extended  from  the 
other  end  to  the  same  anchor,  it  is  evident  that,  by 
ftlackening  one  of  these  ropes,  and  keepbg  the 
other  fost,  her  side  will  lie  more  or  less  obliquely 


to  the  wind  or  tide,  as  occasion  may  require,  so  as 
to  be  opposed  to  any  distant  object  to  the  right  or 
left.  Spring  is  likewise  a  rope  extending  diagonally 
from  the  stem  of  one  ship  to  the  head  of  another 
which  lies  abreast  of  her  at  a  short  distance,  and  is 
used  to  make  one  of  the  ships  sheer  off  to  a  greater 
distance  from  the  other.  Springs  of  this  kuid  are 
occasionally  applied  to  a  wharf  or  pier  for  the  same 
purposes.  To  spring  a  mast,  yard,  &c.  is  to  crack 
it  transversely  or  obliquely. 

SPRING  TIDE;  the  periodical  excess  of  the 
elevation  and  depression  of  the  tide,  which  happens 
soon  after  the  new  and  full  moon.     See  Tide. 

SPRINGS.    The  origin  of  the  numerous  springs 
that  break  forth  from  beneath  the  earth's  surface 
cannot  be  referred  to  one  exclusive  cause.     The 
internal  reservoirs  by  which  they  are  supplied  are, 
in  many  eases,  derived  from  the  water  which  the 
earth  absorbs  from  rains  and  melted  snow;  from 
these    reservoirs,   wherever   there  is   uneven    or 
mountainous  ground,  the  water  flows  out  by  minute 
fissures  in  the  sides  of  the  hills.    But  when  we  see 
springs  rising  up  in  plains,  it  is  evident  that  they 
must  have  ascended,  that  is,  travelled  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  that  produced  by  the  force  of  gravity, 
in  order  to  reach  the  surfiice.     This,  no  doubt,  is 
sometimes  to  be  attributed  to  water  flowing  under 
ground  from  distant  elevations,  and  to  the  natural 
tendency  of  a  liquid  to  find  its  level.     But  the 
rising  up  of  springs  in  plains  cannot  always  be  ac- 
counted for  in  this  manner;  and  it  has,  therefore, 
been  supposed,  that  the  earth  contains  capillary 
tubes,  (q.  v.)     It  is  also  evident  that  such  springs 
as  suffer  no  diminution  even  from  the  longest  con- 
tinued dry  weather,  must  be  derived  from  a  source 
quite  independent  of  rains,  and   other  external 
means  of  supply.     They  must,  therefore,  proceed 
from  some  vast  body  of  water  within  the  earth : 
and    it    has,   with    apparent    reason,   been    con- 
eluded,  that  many  springs  arise  from  the  ocean, 
filtering  through  the  pores  of  the  earth,  the  salt 
particles  being  lost  in  the  passage.     Springs  whidi 
have  their  waters  ccHnbined  with  mineral  substances, 
and  are,  from  that  circumstance,  called  su'aera/, 
are  verv  numerous,  and  of  various  kinds.     (See 
Minenu  Watere,)     Warm  and  hot  springs  are  also 
common,  especially  in  volcanic  countries,  where 
they  are  sometimes  distinguished  by  violent  ebulli- 
tions.     Iceland  is  noted  for  these  curious  pheno- 
mena? its  celebrated  boilbg  fountain,  the  great 
Geyser,  frequently  throws  out  its  contents  to  the 
height  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet;  sometimes  to 
twice  that  elevation.     Periodical  or  intermittant 
springs  are  those  which  differ  periodically  in  the 
quantity  of  water  which  they  deliver;  or  even 
cease  to  flow  entirely  for  a  time.     The  spring  of 
Fonsanche,  near  Nismes,  flows  daily  for  a  little 
more  than  seven  hours,  and  cease  five  bourse  that 
of  Colmars,  in  Provence,  ceases  to  flow  every  seven 
minutes.     In   1755,  the  great  earthquake  which 
destroyed  Lisbon  rendered  it  a  perpetual  fountain; 
but  in  1763,  it  again  became  btermittent.     This 
phenomenon  is  explained  with  much  probability  by 
the  supposition,  that  there  are  cavities  or  basins 
under  the  earth,  filled  from  above,  and  emptied  by 
siphons.     These  empty  the  basin  to  the  level  of 
the  point  where  the  legs  meet,  then  cease  to  flow 
until  the  leg  connected  with  the  basin  is  again 
filled  to  its  highest  point.     (See  Siphon.)    If  tbe 
siphon  conducts  the  water  to  a  distance,  it  may 
flow  in  dnr  weather  and  cease  in  wet. 
SPRIT;  a  small  boom,  or  pole,  which  crosses 
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the  sail  of  a  boat  diagonally  from  the  mast  to  the 
upper  aftmost  corner,  which  it  is  used  to  extend 
and  elevate.  These  sails  are  accordingly  called 
sprii'Saili.  Sprit-Bail  is  also  a  sail  attached  to  a 
yard  which  haqgs  under  the  bowsprit. 

SPR  UCE  {abies, )  The  spruces  are  more  strictly 
confined  to  the  north  than  the  pines,  and  their 
<icep,  gloomy  forests  form  a  striking  feature  in  the 
vegetation  of  the  colder  parts  of  North  America, 
Asia,  and  Europe.  They  are  distinguished  from 
the  pines  by  their  habit,  and  by  their  solitary  ever- 
green leaves,  deprived  of  a  sheath  at  the  base. 

The  block  or  double  spruce  {A.  nigar)  is  very 
abundant  in  Lower  Canaida,  Newfoundland,  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Maine,  and  the  upper 
parts  oi  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  It  grows 
to  the  height  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  with  a 
trunk  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter ;  and, 
as  the  summit  has  a  regular  pyramidal  form,  a  soli- 
tary tree  makes  a  beautiful  appearance.  The 
timber  is  distinguished  for  lightness,  strength,  and 
elasticity,  and  furnishes  most  of  the  spars  used  for 
vessels  in  the  United  States.  These  spars  are 
exported  to  the  West  Indies  and  to  Britain,  where 
they  are  preferred  to  those  of  the  Norway  spruce ; 
but  they  are  not  sufficiently  large  for  the  yards  of 
ships  of  war.  Knees  for  vessels,  made  from  the 
base  of  the  trunk  and  one  of  the  principal  roots, 
are  much  used  in  Maine,  and  sometimes  also  at 
Boston.  The  timber  is,  besides,  extensively  sawed 
into  boards,  which  are  sold  one  fourth  cheaper 
than  those  of  the  white  pine,  and  are  exported  to 
the  West  Indies  and  to  England. 

The  red  spruce  is  a  mere  variety  of  this  tiipber, 
produced  by  a  difference  in  soil.  It  is  chiefly  with 
the  young  branches  of  this  species  that  the  whole- 
some drink  called  spruce  beer  is  prepared. 

The  white  or  single  spruce  (a,  alba)  inhabits 
the  same  districts,  but  is  less  abundant.  It  is  a 
smaller  tree,  rarely  exceeding  fifty  feet  in  height, 
and  twelve  or  sixteen  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
base  of  the  trunk.  The  wood  is  employed  for  the 
same  purposes  as  the  preceding,  but  is  inferior  in 
quality.  The  fibres  of  the  roots  are  very  flexible 
and  tough,  and  after  maceration  in  water  are  used 
in  Canada  to  stitch  together  the  birch-bark  canoes. 
It  is  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  its  less 
crowded  leaves,  and  their  pale  green  colour,  and 
the  longer  and  more  cylindrical  form  of  its  cones. 
It  is  much  esteemed  in  Europe  as  an  ornamental 
tree,  and  is  frequently  cultivated  in  parks  and 
gardens. 

^The  American  silver  fir  (A,  baUamea)  is  stiJl 
less  than  the  white  spruce,  and  rarely  exceeds  forty 
feet  in  height.  It  is  a  beautiful  tree,  having  the 
leaves  longer  than  those  of  the  black  spruce,  and 
silvery  beneath.  The  cones  are  four  or  five  inches 
in  length,  cylindrical,  obtuse,  and  violaceous.  The 
wood  is  light,  but  slightly  resinous,  and  is  little 
used.  A  few  bottles  of  the  turpentine  are  collected 
and  sold  under  the  improper  name  of  balm  of  Gilead; 
and  this  remedy  has  acquired  some  celebrity  in 
England,  in  certain  stages  of  the  pulmonary  con- 
sumption. 

The  hemlock  spruce  (A,  Canadenne)  is  readily 
distinguished  by  having  the  leaves  distichous,  or 
disposed  in  two  ranks,  and  the  cones  terminal.  It 
is  particularly  valuable  for  the  properties  of  the 
bark. 

SPUNGE.     See  Sponge. 

SPUNGE;  an  instrument  used  to  clean  the 
cannon  after  firing,  and  to  extinguish  any  sparks 


that  may  remain  behind.  They  are  sometimes 
made  of  bristles,  resembling  a  round  brush,  but 
more  generally  of  sheep-skin,  with  the  wool  out- 
wards, nailed  upon  a  block  of  wood  nearly  as  Urge 
as  the  calibre  of  the  piece.  The  block  is  either 
fixed  upon  a  long  wooden  staff,  or  upon  a  thick 
piece  of  rope,  well  stiffened  by  serving  it  with  spun- 
yam.  This  latter  is  much  more  convenient  on 
board  of  ships,  on  account  of  ita  flexibility,  and 
generally  has  a  block  at  the  upper  end,  io  use  as  a 
rammer.  To  spunge  a  gtm  is  to  clean  it  out  witk 
the  spunge. 

SPUN-YARN;  a  small  line,  or  cord,  formed  of 
two,  three,  or  more  rope-yarns,  twisted  together 
by  a  winch;  the  yams  are  usually  drawn  out  of 
the  strands  of  old  cables,  and  knotted  together. 
Spun-yam  is  used  for  various  purpoaca,  as  serving 
ropes,  weaving  mats,  &c. 

SPURRED  RYE.     See  Ergot. 

SPURZHEIM,  Gaspaed,  doctor,  a  celebrated 
physiologist,  was  bora  near  Treves,  in  1776,  and 
received  his  medical  education  at  Vienna,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  doctor  Gall,  the  founder 
of  the  science  of  craniology.  To  this  science 
Spurzheim became  exceedingly  partial;  and  be  soon 
joined  doctor  Gall  in  making  inquiries  into  the 
anatomy  of  the  brain.  They  quitted  Vienna,  in 
1805,  to  travel,  and  went,  in  1807,  to  Paris.  From 
that  period,  doctor  Spurzheim  travelled  and  lectured 
in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  doctor  Gall,  published  the  result  of  his 
inquiries  into  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the 
Nervous  System ;  Inquiry  into  the  Nervous  System 
in  general,  and  that  of  the  Brain  in  particular; 
Physiognomical  System  of  Doctors  Gall  and  Spur- 
zheim, &c. ;  an  Examination  of  the  Objections  urged, 
in  England,  against  the  Doctrines  of  Gall  and  Spur- 
zheim; Observations,  &c.,  &c.,  on  Mental  Derange- 
ments;  and  Observations  on  Phrenology.  In 
August,  1832,  he  visited  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  began  his  lectures  in  Boston,  but 
death  interrupted  his  labours,  on  the  10th  of  Nov., 
in  the  same  year.     See  the  article  Phrenology. 

SQUARE,  in  geometry  ;  a  quadrilateral  figure, 
both  equilateral  and  equiangular,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  figure  with  four  equal  sides  and  equal 
angles,  which  geometry  proves  must  be  right  angles. 
It  holds  the  first  place  among  the  parallelognuns. 
The  height  and  width  of  a  square  are  equal :  all 
squares  are  geometrically  similar,  and  the  diagonal 
line,  or  the  line  through  two  opposite  vertices,  di- 
vides the  square  into  two  equal  and  similar  tri- 
angles. On  account  of  its  perfect  regularity,  tbe 
square  is  of  great  importance  both  in  pure  and  ap- 
plied mathematics.  In  the  measurement  of  suriisce, 
it  is  the  form  to  which  all  others  are  reduced. 
From  the  rules  for  calculating  the  superficial  con- 
tents of  parallelograms  in  general  (to  multiply  the 
base  by  the  perpendicular  height),  and  from  the 
nature  of  the  square,  it  appears  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  multiply  one  side  by  itself  to  have  the 
area  of  the  square,  because  each  of  the  sides  may 
be  considered  as  the  basis,  or  as  the  perpendicular 
height.  Thus  a  square,  the  sides  of  which  mea- 
sure four  feet,  is  equal  to  sixteen  square  feet :  i.  e. 
sixteen  squares  each  a  foot  high  and  a  foot  long. 
The  area  of  countries  is  generally  given  in  square 
miles.  Sometimes  a  great  mistake  is  made  by 
using  square  miles  for  miles  square:  SOD  square 
miles  is  an  area  of  300  squares,  each  of  which  mea- 
sures one  mile  in  length  and  breadth,  whilst  300 
miles  square  is  a  square  each  side  of  which  measures 
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300  milct— hence  the  whole  Bquare  conUiiu  90,000 
square  miles.  To  square  a  figure  (e.  g.  a  polygon) 
is  to  reduce  the  suriace  to  a  square  by  mathemati- 
cal means.  It  has  often  been  attempted  to  square 
the  circle,  but  as  yet  without  success.  (See  Circle.^ 
To  obtain  the  square  of  a  number,  the  number  is 
multiplied  by  itself  (see  Power) ;  and  to  extract 
the  square  root  of  a  number  is  to  find  that  magni- 
tude whidi,  multiplied  by  Itself,  gives  the  magni- 
tude from  which  we  have  to  extract  the  root. 
See  Boot. 

Square,  in  tactics,  is  the  figure  formed  by  infan- 
try to  resist  most  effectually  an  attack  of  cavalry 
in' the  open  field.  It  can  be  formed  in  different 
ways;  and  it  was  once  customary  to  spend  much 
time  in  drilling  troops  to  execute  all  the  varieties 
of  squares  and  other  figures  having  the  same  object ; 
but  experience  has  shown  that  the  so  called  solid 
square  is  the  best,  on  account  of  its  moveability  and 
simplicity,  as  well  as  its  power  of  resistance,  though 
it  is,  perhaps  more  exposed  to  the  effects  of  artil- 
lery. In  some  armies  (e.  g.  the  Prussian),  all  other 
squares  are  abandoned.  A  column,  being  of  a 
square  shape,  can  be  thrown  into  a  solid  square  im- 
mediately by  making  the  men  face  to  each  of  the 
four  sides.  (See  the  article  Column.)  If  a  solid 
square  is  broken,  the  parts  again  form  squares  by 
fiuang  to  the  four  sides. 

Magic  Square*  are  square  tables  with  divisions, 
like  a  chess  board,  filled  with  numbers  in  the  na- 
tural series,  or  any  other  arithmetical  progression, 
in  such  a  way  that  the  numbers  in  the  horizontal 
and  vertical  lines,  and  sometimes,  also,  those  in  the 
diagonal  lines,  yield  equal  sums  iif  added  together ; 
for  instance,  
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Euler,  Kircher,  Franklin  and  others  have  made  in- 
vestigations respecting  this  subject. —  See,  among 
other  works,  MoUweide's  Commeniat.  de  Quadratis 
Magide  (Leipsic,  1816).  In  India,  in  which  coun- 
try these  tables  were  probably  invented,  they  are 
used  as  talismans. 

Square-rigged  vessels  are  contradistinguished  to 
all  whose  sails  are  extended  by  stays,  lateen,  or 
log-tan  yards,  or  by  gaffs  and  booms,  the  usual  sit- 
uation of  which  is  nearly  in  a  plane  with  the  keel. 

Square-tail  is  any  sail  extended  to  a  yard  sus- 
pended by  the  middle,  and  hanging  parallel  to  the 
horison,  as  distinguished  from  sails  extended  ob- 
liquely. 

SQUATTERS.     See  Public  Lands, 

SQUILL.  The  officinal  squill  (tdlla  maritima  of 
Linncus)  is  now  referred  to  the  genus  omithog<dum. 
This  pluit  is  allied  to  the  onion,  which  it  some- 
what resembles :  there  are  six  stamens  and  a  single 
style ;  the  calyx  is  wanting,  and  the  corolla  is  deep- 
ly divided  into  six  segments:  the  root  is  a  bulb 
almost  as  large  as  a  man's  head,  and  similar  in  form 
and  structure  to  that  of  the  onion;  the  stem  up- 
right, cylindrical,  terminated  by  a  long  raceme  of 
white  flowers:  the  leaves  appear  after  the  flowers, 
and  are  all  radical,  very  large,  oval-lanceolate  and 
fleshy.  It  grows  on  the  sandy  coasts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  bulb  has*  a  nauseous,  bitter  and 
acrid  taste,  but  is  destitute  of  any  perceptible 
odour.  It  is  poisonous  to  several  animals,  and,  if 
much  handled,  produces  ulcers  on  the  skin.     In 


large  doses,  it  occasions  vomiting,  strangury,  in- 
flammation of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  ftc. ;  but 
in  small  doses,  acts  simply  as  an  expectorant  and 
diuretic  It  has  been  much  esteemed  from  anti- 
quity, and  its  various  preparations  are  much  used 
in  medicine. 

SQUINTING.     See  Optics. 

SQUIRREL  (sciurus) ;  a  genus  of  quadrupeds, 
belonging  to  the  rodentia,  or  gnawers,  distinguished 
from  most  animals  of  the  tribe  by  the  compressed 
form  of  the  lower  indsors.  The  upper  lip  is  cleft; 
the  fur  soft  and  silky ;  the  molar  teeth  are  four  on 
each  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  five  in  the  upper, 
the  first  of  which  is  only  a  small  ttibercle,  often 
shed  with  age;  the  incisors  are  two  in  each  jaw; 
the  toes  are  armed  with  hooked  nails,  by  means  of 
which  these  animals  are  enabled  to  climb  trees, 
among  the  branches  of  which  they  pass  their  lives, 
feeding  on  the  fruit.  Their  light  snd  graceful 
motions,  their  beauty  and  extreme  neatness,  have 
made  them  general  favourites.  When  on  the 
ground,  they  move  by  successive  leaps,  Mrith  the 
tail  extended  and  undulating;  but  the  forest  is 
their  home,  and  they  display  wonderful  activity  in 
leaping  from  branch  to  branch,  sometimes  stopping 
to  listen,  sitting  erect  upon  their  hinder  limbs, 
Mdth  the  tail  elevated  like  a  plume.  In  the  same 
posture  they  take  their  food,  using  their  fore-feet 
like  hands.  The  hardest  nuts  serve  them  for  nutri- 
ment,  and  the  facility  with  which  they  cut  through 
the  shell  is  remarkable.  They  build  nests  of  sticks 
and  leaves,  in  the  tops  of  trees,  or  sometimes  in 
hollow  trunks.  Previous  to  the  approach  of  winter, 
they  lay  up  large  hoards  of  nuts  and  grain  for  future 
use.  When  in  captivity,  they  permit  themselves 
to  be  "handled,  without  ever  appearing  to  distin- 
guish the  person  who  takes  care  of  them,  or  expe- 
riencing any  real  attachment  for  him.  In  some 
districts,  they  multiply  so  exceedingly  as  to  become 
a  pest  to  the  farmers,  literally  laying  waste  the 
cornfields:  the  woods  and  fields  seem  then  to  be 
alive  with  them,  and  sometimes  they  make  partial 
migrations,  during  which,  vast  numbers  are  drowned 
in  crossing  rivers. 

The  fox  squirrel  (S.  vulpinus)  inhabits,  exclu- 
sively, the  pine  forests  of  the  Southern  States  of 
America,  and  is  the  largest  species.  The  body  is 
fourteen  inches  in  length,  and  the  tail  sixteen. 
The  colour  is  gray  and  black,  or  mottled,  &c.  iS. 
capistratus  is  a  variety  having  the  nose  white. 

The  cat  squirrel  (S.  einereus)  is  distinguished  by 
its  size  and  by  the  fur  being  less  coarse  in  its  tex- 
ture. The  length  of  the  body  is  twelve  inches, 
and  of  the  tail  fourteen;  the  colour  cinereous 
above,  and  white  beneath ;  the  tail  is  less  distichous 
than  in  the  others,  and  stripped  with  black.  There 
are  four  molar  teeth  only  on  each  side  of  the  upper 
jaw. 

The  gray  squirrel  (S,  Carolinensis)  is  very 
common  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States,  espe- 
cially in  oak,  hickory,  and  chestnut  forests.  For- 
merly, it  was  so  abundant  in  many  districts  as  to 
become  a  scourge  to  the  inhabitants.  It  is  remark- 
able for  its  beauty  and  activity,  and,  when  kept  in 
confinement,  is  exceedingly  playful  and  mischievous. 
It  is  much  smaller  than  the  two  preceding;  the 
colour  is  usually  fine  bluish-gray,  mixed  with  a 
slight  tinge  of  orange,  and  the  tail  is  edged  with 
white.  These  three  species  often  occur  entirely 
black,  and  in  this  state  have  been  described  as  a 
distinct  species. 

The  great-tailed  squirrel  (5.  macrourut)  is  the 
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most  common  species  on  the  Misiouri.  It  is  & 
large  species,  of  a  ferruginous  colour,  and  has  the 
tail  larger  than  the  others. 

The  red  squirrel,  chick-a-ree,  or  Hudson's  bay 
squirrel  (&  Hudsoniu*),  is  a  beautiful  species,  very 
common  in  the  Northern  States.  The  ears  are 
distinctly  tufted ;  the  colour  is  reddish-brown  above, 
pale  beneath,  with  a  pretty  distinct  black  line  on 
each  flank.     It  is  smaller  than  the  gray  squirrel. 

S,  quadriviitatus  is  a  very  small  species,  inhabiting 
the  vicinity  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  about  the 
head  waters  of  the  Platte  and  Arkansas.  The 
general  colour  is  reddish  above,  mixed  with  black, 
and  whitish  beneath,  with  four  broad  white  lines 
ou  the  back.  It  has  not  been  observed  to  ascend 
trees,  but  nestles  in  holes,  or  on  the  edges  of  rocks; 
and  the  nest  is  composed  of  a  most  extraordinary 
quantity  of  different  vegetable  substances,  some- 
times sufficient  to  fill  a  cart.  Its  principal  food 
seems  to  consist  of  the  seeds  of  the  pine. 

The  ground  squirrel  {iamias  hf$teri)  has  been 
separated  from  aciunu,  on  account  of  the  presence 
of  cheek-pouches;  it  differs  also,  somewhat,  in  its 
habits,  as  it  makes  a  burrow,  generally,  about  the 
roots  of  trees,  or  along  fences  and  walls,  often  of 
considerable  extent,  and  having  several  branches, 
and  always  two  openings.  It  is  one  of  the  most  j 
fiuniliar  animals  in  the  United  States,  and  is  usually  ; 
seen  running  along  fences  and  walls;  but  it  occa- 
sionally ascends  trees.  On  the  back  are  five  longi- 
tudinal black  bands,  separated  on  each  side  by  two 
white  ones.     It  is  a  very  pretty  and  lively  animal. 

The  common  flying  squirrel  (pteromys  voluceUa) 
differs  from  fctvncs  in  having  the  sldn  on  the  sides 
very  loose,  and  capable  of  being  spread  out  when 
the  limbs  are  extended,  with  the  assistance 'of  an  , 
additional  bone  articulated  with  the  wrist.     By| 
means  of  this  structure,  the  flying  squirrels  are 
enabled  to  make  surprising  leaps:  taking  advantage 
of  the  wind,  they  launch  into  the  air,  buoyed  up  as 
by  a  paracliute,  and  sail  swiftly  and  obliquely 
downwards.     It  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  animal, 
very  conunon  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  | 
Another  and  larger  species  is  found  in  Canada  and  > 
about  the  Rocky  mountains.  | 

STAAL,  Madamb  ds,  an  ingenious  French 
writer,  first  known  as  mademoiselle  de  Launai, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  painter  of  Paris,  where  she 
was  bom,  towards  the  dose  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Her  father,  being  obliged  to  quit  the 
kingdom,  left  her  in  great  indigence ;  but  some  \ 
fenude  recommendation  procured  her  a  good  edu-  \ 
cation  at  a  priory  4n  Rouen.  Her  patroness  dying, 
she  was  compelled  to  hire  herself  as  bed-chamber  > 
woman  to  the  duchess  of  Maine.  Unfit,  however, , 
for  the  duties  of  such  an  office,  she  was  about  to 
quit  it,  when  a  sinfular  event  rescued  her  from 
obscurity.  A  beautiful  girl  of  Paris,  named  Tetard, 
was  induced  by  her  mother  to  counterfeit  being 
possessed;  and  all  Paris,  including  the  court,  flock- 
ing to  witness  this  wonder,  mademoiselle  de  Launai 
wrote  a  very  witty  letter  on  the  occasion  to  M.  de 
Fontenelle,  which  was  universally  admired.  The 
duchess  of  Biaine,  having  discovered  the  writer  in 
the  person  of  her  waiting-woman,  employed  her, 
from  that  time,  in  aU  her  entertainments  given  at 
Sceaux,  and  treated  her  as  a  cm^idaMte.  Thus 
encouraged,  she  wrote  verses  for  some  of  the  pieces 
acted  at  Sceaux,  drew  up  the  plans  of  others,  and 
was  consulted  in  all.  She  was  involved  in  the 
disgrace  incurred  by  the  duchess,  her  patroness, 
during  the  regency,  and  was  kept  two  years  a 


prisoner  in  the  Bastile.  On  her  relesM,  the  duchess 
found  her  a  husband  in  M.  de  Staal,  Ueutenant  in 
the  Swiss  guard,  having  previously  refused  the 
learned,  but  then  too  aged,  Dader.  She  died  in 
17M;  and  some  Memoirs  of  her  Life,  writtea  by 
herself,  were  soon  after  published  in  3  vols.,  I2mo. 
They  contain  nothing  of  much  importance,  but  are 
composed  in  a  pure  and  elegant  style,  and  are  very 
entertaining.  A  fourth  volume  has  aince  appeared, 
consisting  of  two  comedies  acted  at  Sceaux,  en- 
titled L'Engouement,  and  £a  Mode.  This  lady, 
who,  even  by  her  own  description,  did  not  abound 
in  personal  attractions,  was,  nevertheless,  engaged 
in  various  gallantries  or  amours  more  or  less  senti- 
mental. Being  asked  how  she  would  treat  such 
matters  in  her  Life,  **  I  will  paint  myself  em  bmtte" 
was  the  reply.  Her  Memoirs  have  been  poorly 
translated  into  English. 

STAAL,  Madame  d£.  See  StaeUHcUiein, 
STABAT  MATER;  a  celebrated  Latin  church 
song,  in  terdnes,  which  is  sung  in  the  Catholic 
church,  particularly  on  the  festival  of  the  Seven 
Sorrows  of  Mary,  and  generally  during  the  serrices 
in  Lent.  Some  consider  one  of  the  popes  (John 
XXII.,  or  one  of  the  Gregories)  as  its  author;  but, 
according  to  the  most  probable  opinion,  it  was 
written  by  the  Minorite  Jacobus  de  Bene<fictis, 
generally  called  Jacoponus,  who  lived  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  a  learned  jurist,  whom  the  death  of 
his  wife  induced  to  enter,  in  ISiiSS,  the  order  of  the 
Tertiarii,  and  to  give  himsdf  up  to  the  severest 
penances,  which  terminated  in  insanity.  He  died 
in  1306.  The  words  have  reodved  severd  changes. 
The  best  composers  of  church  mudc  have  employed 
their  tdents  upon  it.  The  best  compodtions  are 
those  of  Pdestrina  (for  eight  vdces),  of  Pergolesi 
(for  two  voices,  with  an  accompaniment)  and  As- 
torga.  Among  the  later  composers  of  this  beautiful 
piece  are  Haydn,  Winter,  Neukomm,  and  Stunz  (a 
very  excellent  composition).  The  Stahat  Mater 
is  one  of  those  Latin  songs  of  the  early  churrh 
which  breathe  a  truly  poeticd  and  sacred  enthu- 
siasm, and  cannot  be  generally  known  in  this 
country.  We,  therefore,  give  it  at  length,  as  we 
have  done  the  Die»  Ira. 


Stabat  matn*  dnIonMa, 
Jtucta  crocem  lacrrmoia, 

Dmn  peodebat  flOltu ; 
C^Jus  w"*™*™  gfmmttm, 
Contrlstatam  et  dolratem 

Pertnuuirit  gladhu. 


!  qnamL 
FiiitlUabmedicta 

Bfat«r  Uni{r«iiiti. 
'  am  nusrebat  et  doI«f»at 
_t  tromebftt,  cum  Tidebat 

Nati  poenaa  indyti. 


^^ 


Ooii  ett  homo  ^  dob  flffvt 
Christi  matrem  d  vlderet, 

IntaatotnppUdo? 
Quia  poMct  non  eoatristail, 
Piam  matrem  contomplari 

Dolentem  cum  Alio. 


Pro  peceatia  mm  gcntkt. 
Vld«t  jMum  tai  iormentli, 

Et  flageUia  subditum ; 
Vidit  snum  dukwrn  natuai, 
Morientem,  deMlatum. 

Diun  emiilt  tirirltum. 

EiA  mater,  fona  amorit! 


Fm.  at  tecum  lugaam. 
Fke  ut  ardeat  eora 
Ini 

UtUHc 
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S«ncta  mater  I  Istud  agiu. 
Crudfixi  flge  plagas 

Cordi  meo  valme. 
Tui  nati  vulnerati, 
Tam  dif^ati  pro  ma  pati, 

Pcenas  mecum  divide*. 

Fac  me  vere  tecum  flere. 
Crudfixo  condolere. 

Donee  ego  vixero. 
Juxta  crucem  tecum  Btart*, 
Te  libenter  sociare. 

In  planctu  deaidero. 

Virgo  virginum  pneclara ! 
Aiihi  jam  non  sis  amara, 

Fac  me  tecum  plangere ; 
Foe  ut  portem  Cnristi  mortem, 
PaAsioms  ejus  sortem, 

£t  plagas  recolere. 

Fac  me  plagis  rulnerui, 
Cruce  hac  iuebriari, 

Ob  amorem  filii. 
Inflammatus  et  aecensuB, 
Per  te,  virgo !  aim  defensus 

IndiejibdiciL 

Fac  roe  cmce  custodiri, 
Morte  Ctariati  pramttiiiri, 
ConfoTeri  gratia. 

?uando  corpus  morietur, 
tec  ut  anim«  donetur, 
Paradisi  gloria. 

STASIA.     See  Hercvkmeum. 

STACCATO  (Italian,  separated)^  in  music,  is 
designated  by  a  few  small  dots  or  dashes  over  the 
notes,  which  are  then  to  be  played  more  or  less 
abruptly,  and  unconnected  \vit\k  each  other. 

STADIUM ;  an  ancient  measure  of  length,  about 
equal  to  a  furlong,  or  the  eighth  of  a  mile.  It  was 
six  hundred  feet  in  length ;  but,  as  the  foot  was 
different,  the  stadium,  also,  differed  exceedingly. 
The  most  known  measures  of  this  name  were  the 
little  stadium  of  Aristotle,  of  19^;  the  stadium  of 
Cleomedea,  of  13*91 ;  the  Pythian  or  Delphian,  of 
12*79 ;  the  stadium  of  Eratosthenes,  of  1 1*64;  that 
of  Herodotus,  or  the  nautical  or  Persian  stadium, 
of  1M2;  the  Olympic,  of  101;  the  Phileterian, 
of  9;  and  the  great  stadiiun  (called,  also,  the 
Alexandrian  or  the  Egyptian),  of  8*35  to  a  geogra- 
phical  mile.  The  race-course  of  a  gymnasium  was, 
originally,  called  $tadium,  and  was  of  a  certain 
length,  whence  was  derived  the  name  of  the  mea- 
sure. It  consisted  of  an  oblong  causeway,  open  at 
one  end,  and  terminated  at  the  other  by  a  semi> 
circle.  The  two  sides,  running  parallel  Mrith  each 
other,  were,  likewise,  enclosed:  and  from  these 
three  enclosed  sides  the  seats  of  the  spectators  rose 
step>wiae. 

STADT;  the  German  word  for  town  and  city: 
bence  many  geographical  names  are  compounds  of 
this  word  or  itad. 

STADTHOLDEB,  in  the  republic  of  the 
United  N^herlands;  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  military  forces  (Dutch,  stadhouder,  governor). 
The  title  was  derived  from  the  period  when  Spain 
and  Burgundy  had  dominion  in  that  country.  The 
United  Netherlands  were  then  under  a  governor- 
general,  and  the  separate  provinces  had  particular 
governors.  After  becoming  independent,  the  re- 
public retained  the  office  of  stadtholder,  partly 
from  gratitude  to  the  house  of  Nassau-Orange,  but 
chiefly  to  secure  the  obedience  of  the  people,  which 
would  not  have  been  rendered  to  the  states  while 
their  authority  was  new,  and  not  yet  confirmed. 
Philip  II.,  on  leaving  the  Netherknds,  had  intrusted 
the  government  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Utrecht, 
to  William  I.,  prince  of  Orange;  but,  when  the 
duke  of  Alva  arrived  in  the  Netherknds,  in  1567, 
at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  forces,  with  the  purpose 


of  spreading  the  Catholic  faith  by  fire  and  sword, 
William  retired  to  Germany  to  escape  the  threat- 
ening danger.  But,  being  proceeded  against  during 
his  absence,  he  took  up  arms  to  deliver  the  Nether- 
lands from  the  tyranny  of  Alva.  The  first  attempt 
failed;  but,  after  the  capture  of  Briel,  in  1572,  by 
the  Gueux,  fortune  favoured  the  Dutch  arms. 
Most  of  the  cities  of  Holland  and  Zealand  joined 
the  prince  against  the  Spaniards,  and  he  was  once 
more  acknowledged  royal  stadtholder  in  Holland, 
Zealand,  and  Utrecht.  Two  years  afterwards,  the 
two  first  of  these  provinces  committed  the  govern- 
ment to  him  during  the  war.  But  the  powers  of 
this  government  were  extremely  indefinite :  orders 
were  issued  at  one  time  in  the  name'  of  the  king  of 
Spain;  at  another,  in  that  of  the  gentry  and  cities; 
sometimes  in  the  name  of  the  prince  of  Orange  and 
of  the  gentry  and  cities;  and  sometimes  in  the 
name  of  the  prince  alone.  This  fluctuation  con- 
tinued even  after  the  accession  of  Utrecht  (1579\ 
till  the  authority  of  the  king  of  Spain  was  wholly 
shaken  off,  in  1581.  In  1582,  the  powers  previously 
intrusted  to  the  prince  were  renewed  without  re- 
striction, and  all  public  decrees  and  ordinances  were 
issued  in  his  name  alone.  At  length,  Holland  and 
Zealand  were  on  the  point  of  formally  investing 
him  with  the  supreme  authority,  when  he  was 
assassinated,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Spaniards,  in 
1584.  After  the  death  of  William,  the  states- 
general  declared  the  earl  of  Leicester  (who  was 
sent  with  a  body  of  troops  by  Elizabeth,  queen  of 
England,  to  aid  them  against  the  Spaniards)  stadt- 
holder. The  states  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  how- 
ever, had  conferred  the  government  of  their  pro- 
vinces on  prince  Maurice,  second  son  of  the  murdered 
prince  of  Orange ;  and  he  was  the  first  stadtholder 
who  had  been  appointed  by  the  separate  provinces. 
When  Leicester  resigned  the  stadtholderate,  Maurice 
was  chosen,  in  1590,  stadtholder  of  Guelders, 
Utrecht,  and  Overyssel.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Frederic  Henry  and  his  son  WUliam  IL,  in 
the  government  of  the  five  above-mentioned  pro- 
vinces. William  Louis,  count  of  Nassau,  a  son  of 
the  count  of  Nassau-Dillenburg,  the  younger 
brother  of  William  L,  was  stadtholder  of  Fries- 
land,  and  afterwards  of  Groningen.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  Friesland,  after  his  death,  by  his  brother 
Ernest  Casimir,  count  of  Nassau-Dietz ;  but  Gron- 
ingen, and  the  province  of  Drenthe,  elected  prince 
Maurice,  so  that  he  was  now  governor  of  six  pro- 
vinces. After  his  decease,  count  Ernest  Casimir 
was  also  elected  by  Grdningen  and  Drenthe.  The 
next  stadtholder  in  Friesland  and  Groningen  was 
his  son  Henry  Casimir;  and,  after  his  decease, 
Frederic  Henry,  prince  of  Orange,  attempted  to 
unite  the  stadtholderate  of  these  provinces  with 
that  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Overyssel,  and 
Guelders,  which  he  already  enjoyed.  But  he  only 
acquired  Groningen,  to  which  his  son  William  II. 
succeeded.  In  Friesland,  William  Frederic,  brother 
of  count  Henry  Casimir,  was  made  stadtholder; 
and,  on  the  early  death  of  William  IL  prince  of 
Orange,  he  was  likewise  elected  stadtholder  of 
Grdningen.  The  government  of  both  these  pro- 
vinces thenceforward  devolved  on  the  male  pos- 
terity of  William  Frederic.  In  the  five  remaining 
provinces— Guelders,  Holland,  Zealand,Utrecht,  and 
Overyssel—after  the  death  of  William  IL,  the  stadt- 
holderate ceased.  By  his  disputes  with  the  states  of 
Holland,  he  had  made  himself  many  enemies;  and, 
by  the  artifices  of  John  de  Witt,  grand  pensionary  of 
Holhmd,  his  son  William  III.  was  deluded  from  the 
2a 
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stadtliolderate  by  .the  act  of  exclueion  agreed  to  by 
the  province  of  Holland,  in  a  treaty  with  Cromwell, 
in  1()54,  and  in  1667  bv  the  perpetual  edict,  as  it 
was  called.  But,  in  1672,  when  Louis  XIV.  at- 
tacked the  united  Netherlands,  the  Magistrates  of 
the  Dutch  dties  were  forced,  by  popular  insurrec- 
tions, to  repeal  the  perpetual  edict,  and  to  declare 
William  III.,  prince  of  Orange,  stadtholder.  The 
same  scene  was  acted  over  again  in  Zealand,  Quel- 
ders,  Utrecht  and  Overyssel;  and,  in  these  five 
provinces,  the  stadtholdership  was  declared  to  be 
hereditary  in  the  male  line  of  William  IIL  He 
retained  his  authority  after  he  was  made  king  of 
England,  in  1688.  But,  as  he  died  without  diiU 
dren.  in  1702,  the  place  was  vacant  for  many  years. 
I'l  1722,  William  Charles  Henry  Friso  (a  son  of 
John  William  Friso,  prince  of  Nassau  and  Orange, 
and  stadtholder  of  Friesland  and  Oroningen)  was 
elected  stadtholder  by  the  province  of  Guelders, 
Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht  and  Overyssel  retained 
their  former  government  till  1747>  when  France 
invaded  the  lands  of  the  generalty.  The  states  of 
Zealand  and  Holknd  were  now  compelled,  by  a 
general  insurrection,  to  appoint  the  above-named 
prince,  William  Charles  Henry  Friso,  stadtholder, 
and  Friesland  and  Overyssel  soon  followed  the  ex- 
ample. William  IV.  was  thus  the  first  stadtholder 
of  all  the  seven  provinces.  The  dignity  was  de- 
clared hereditary  both  in  the  male  and  female  lines; 
but  kings  and  electors,  and  all  persons  out  of  the 
pale  of  the  Beformed  church,  were  excluded, 
whether  male  or  female.  In  case  the  stadtholderate 
should  devolve  upon  a  minor,  the  mother  was  to 
preside,  under  the  title  of  govemea,  as  long  as  she 
remained  a  Mddow  and  a  resident  of  the  states;  and, 
in  case  of  war,  she  was  to  have  the  privilege  of 
nominating  a  general  to  the  states.  If  the  mother 
were  absent,  or  not  living,  the  states  were  to  have 
the  right  of  electing  a  guardian.  On  the  death  of 
William  IV.  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  William 
v.,  then  three  years  old,  under  the  guardianship  of 
his  mother,  a  daughter  of  George  II.  of  England, 
who,  on  the  day  of  her  husband's  death,  assumed 
the  office  of  governess.  She  died  in  1759,  and 
Louis,  prince  of  Brunswick,  who  had  been,  from 
1750,  field-marsbal-general  in  the  Dutch  service, 
was  chosen  guardian  of  the  young  prince;  and,  in 
1766,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  William  took 
upon  himself  the  discharge  of  his  office. 

The  authority  of  the  stadtholder  was  not  the 
same  in  all  the  provinces;  for  he  was  appointed  by 
each  province  separately,  and  received  from  them 
more  or  fewer  privileges.  With  the  general  stadt- 
holderate was  connected  the  dignity  of  captain- 
general  and  admiral  of  the  state;  and  his  authority 
consisted  in  the  exercise  of  sundry  high  privileges 
with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  government,  and  the 
military  and  naval  forces.  In  regard  to  the  former, 
he  might  appoint  from  a  certain  number  of  persons 
nominated  by  the  states  of  a  province  various  judicial 
and  other  officers,  and  could  appoint  and  remove 
the  magistrates  of  some  cities,  according  to  circum- 
stances. This  right  he  exercised,  particularly  in 
the  provinces  of  Utrecht,  Guelders  and  Overyssel, 
because  they  were  excluded  from  the  union  in  1672, 
on  account  of  their  feeble  opposition  to  the  French, 
and,  in  1674,  were  readmitted  only  on  condition 
that  the  civil  magistrates  should  be  appointed  by 
the  stadtholder.  In  Holland,  be  had  the  right  of 
advising  in  regard  to  the  persons  proper  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  office.  He  presided,  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  over  the  states-general  and  provincial  assem- 


blies, and  had  an  important  influence  on  the  legiaU- 
tion.  He  administered,  likewise,  those  parts  of  the 
executive  government  which  most  concerned  the 
genera]  interests.  He  had  the  right  of  pardoning 
criminals  not  guilty  of  murder  or  any  heinous  crime. 
By  the  terms  of  the  union  of  Utrecht,  he  was  also 
made  umpire  of  all  disputes  between  the  provinces. 
It  was  his  duty  to  defend  the  rights  and  im- 
munities of  the  provinces  and  cities,  to  execute 
the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  states,  and  to  main- 
tain peace  and  good  order  in  the  provinces.  The 
military  force  was  under  his  direction;  for,  as  cap- 
tain-general,  he  was  commander-in-chief  of  the 
troops;  and  they  were  required  to  swear  allegiance 
to  the  stadtholder  as  well  as  to  the  states-general 
and  the  provincial  estates.  He  appointed  all  oflBcers 
up  to  the  colonel,  and  from  a  list  presented  to  him, 
selected  the  governors  of  the  forts.  When  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  he  might  often  appoint  a  general 
absolutely:  but  he  could  not  undertake  any  cam- 
paign, or  other  military  enterprise,  without  the 
consent  of  the  states-general ;  and  they  often  sent 
commissioners  to  the  army,  whose  assent  was  re. 
quisite  to  every  movement.  He  could  station  the 
troops,  however,  in  the  provinces  and  fortifications, 
wherever  he  pleased.  As  high-admiral,  be  com- 
manded the  naval  force  of  the  state,  and  presided 
over  the  college  of  admiralty,  where  he  nominated 
his  deputies,  and  performed  many  duties  connected 
with  the  naval  service.  The  tenth  part  of  the 
spoil  gained  in  naval  actions  belonged  to  his  office; 
and,  formerly,  this  was  exceedingly  valuable.  These 
important  rights,  which,  in  many  respects,  amount- 
ed to  sovereignty,  were  made  still  greater  in  1747. 
by  the  institution  of  the  genersl  hereditary  stad- 
tholdership. 

In  1748,  William  IV.  was  appointed  by  the 
states-general  captain-general  and  admiral  of  the 
lands  of  the  generalty.  The  East  India  company 
elected  him  their  president — an  office  which  no 
stadtholder  had  ever  before  enjoyed ;  and  i\^  West 
India  company  soon  after  chose  him  to  a  similar 
office.  This  gave  him  great  influence  in  both,  and 
the  authority  of  the  stadtholder  became  greater 
than  ever  before.  His  revenue  was  derived  from 
numerous  sources,  and  was  very  great;  his  court 
exhibited  a  royal  splendour.  In  tihe  war  between 
France  and  Britain,  in  1778  (the  American  war), 
in  which  the  republic  of  the  Netherlands  became 
involved,  the  people  grew  dissatisfied  with  William 
v. ;  and  he  was  accused  of  not  protecting  the  Dutch 
ships  from  the  violences  of  the  British,  of  neglect- 
ing to  use  the  navy  of  the  republic  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage  during  the  war,  and  of  encouraging  and 
promoting  its  inactivity.  The  party  which  opposed 
him,  and  was  made  up  of  merchants  and  Aagistratea, 
attributed  his  conduct  to  the  restrictions  of  the 
stadtholder*s  power.  As  William  V.  had  married 
a  niece  of  Frederick  the  Great,  the  court  of  Berlin 
advocated  the  rights  of  the  stadtholder  with  the 
greatest  zeal,  and  the  Prussian  ambassador  at  the 
Hague  was  instructed  to  provide  expressly  against 
their  diminution.  But  the  states,  notwithstandini^, 
stripped  the  stadtholder  of  his  authority  in  the 
Hague,  and  suspended  him  from  his  office  as  rmp' 
tain-general.  By  the  aid  of  Prussian  troops,  the  | 
contest  at  length  turned  in  favour  of  the  stadthol- 
der. He  recovered  the  rights  and  privileges  which 
had  been  taken  from  him,  and  obtained  the  power 
of  making  such  changes  in  the  governments  of  the 
Dutch  cities  as  secured  him  a  majority.  In  1788, 
the  stadtholderate,  with  all  its  right*,  was  declared 
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to  be  an  esflential  part  of  the  gorernment  of  each 
province  and  of  the  whole  republic  of  the  Nether- 
lands. The  Btadtholder  and  his  wife  took  advan- 
tage to  the  utmost  of  the  power  thus  put  into  their 
hwids,  and  declared  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
opposite  party,  the  patriots  (so  called^,  incapable  of 
holding  any  office.  These  measures  mduced  many 
to  leave  the  country,  and  filled  those  that  remained 
with  dissatisfaction.  At  the  period  of  the  revolu- 
tion, France  profited  by  this  state  of  things.  It 
dediired  war,  not  against  the  republic,  but  against 
the  stadtholder;  and,  in  1794,  after  a  slight  resist- 
ance, Holland  was  occupied  by  the  French,  under 
Pichegru,  and  the  hereditary  dignity  of  general- 
stadtholder  was  abolished  for  ever.  By  the  decree 
of  the  imperial  deputation,  in  1803,  the  hereditary 
stadtholder  received  indemnification  in  Germany; 
but,  by  the  war  of  1806  and  1807,  he  lost  it  again, 
and  lived  as  a  private  man  till  1813,  when  he  was 
recalled,  and,  by  a  decree  of  the  congress  of  Vien- 
na, received  the  title  of  king.  See  NoMaUy  and 
yetherlanda. 

STAEL-HOLSTEIN,  Anna  LotnsAGEaMAiNE 
Necker,  Baroness  de,  a  highly  gifted  woman,  who 
has  been  caUed  the  greatest  female  writer  of  all 
ages  and  countries,  and  who  was  certainly  the 
most  distinguished  for  talents  among  the  women 
of  her  age.  Since  Rousseau  and  Voltaire,  no 
French  writer  has  displayed  equal  power.  The 
favourable  circumstances  of  her  early  life  gave  full 
developement  to  her  mind.  She  was  bom  at 
Paris,  in  1766,  and  the  elevation  of  her  father  (see 
Neektr)  to  the  ministry  of  finance,  in  1777,  brought 
him  into  dose  connexion  Mrith  the  most  brilliant 
circles  of  the  capital.  Her  mother,  the  daughter 
of  a  Swiss  clergyman,  a  pious  and  sensible  woman, 
somewhat  given  to  metaphysical  speculations,  and 
rather  stiff  in  her  manners,  directed  at  first  the  edu- 
cation of  the  lively  girl,  who  early  acquired  habits 
of  diligent  application,  and  was  accustomed  to  hear 
conversations  above  the  comprehension  of  her  age. 
Necker's  house  was  the  resort  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  the  capital;  and,  like  other  ladies 
of  the  day,  who  made  pretensions  to  literary  taste, 
Mad.  Necker  assembled  around  her  celebrated 
scholars,  e.  g.,  Raynal,  Marmontel  and  Thomas. 
The  encouragement  to  converse,  which  the  young 
girl  received  in  this  society,  and  the  various  excite- 
ments which  it  furnished  to  her  faculties,  had  an 
important  influence  on  the  formation  of  her  mind. 
To  these  she  owed  that  rare  conversation^  power 
for  which  she  was  so  remarkable,  and  her  taste  for 
intellectual  contests,  with  an  indination  to  ingeni- 
ous,  brilliant  and  striking  theories,  which  appears 
in  her  earlier  works.  Her  lively  spirit  found  much 
more  satisfaction  in  the  society  of  her  &ther  than 
in  that  of  her  mother.  His  character,  in  fact,  was 
much  more  like  her  own,  and  he  better  understood 
how  to  act  on  her  mind.  His  affection  for  her  was 
mingled  with  a  father's  pride,  and  she  vyas  enthusi- 
asticany  fond  of  him,  while  her  respect  for  him 
bordered  on  veneration.  Necker,  however,  never 
encouraged  her  to  write,  as  he  disliked  female 
writers,  and  had  forbidden  his  wife  to  occupy  her- 
self in  that  way,  because  the  idea  of  disturbing  her 
pursuits  when  he  entered  her  chamber  was  dis- 
agreeable to  him.  To  escape  a  similar  prohibition, 
his  daughter  who  early  began  to  write,  accustomed 
herself  to  bear  interruptions  without  impatience, 
and  to  write  standing,  so  that  she  might  not  appear 
to  be  disturbed  in  a  serious  occupation  by  his  ap- 
proach.    When  her  &ther's  compte  rendu  was  pub- 


lished, in  1781,  she  wrote  him  an  anonymous  letter 
on  the  subject,  which  he  recognised,  by  the  style  of 
thought,  to  be  hers.  In  her  fifteenth  year,  she 
made  abstracts  from  Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws, 
accompanied  with  remarks :  and  at  this  time  Ray- 
nal wished  her  to  furnish  a  treatise  on  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  for  his  work  on  the 
Colonies  and  Commerce  of  the  Europeans  in  the  two 
Indies.  Her  earliest  productions  were  Sophia,  a 
comedy,  written  in  1786,  and  two  tragedies,  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  and  Montmorency.  Her  Lettres  tur 
Us  Ouvrages  et  U  Caractire  de  J.J.  Bousseau, 
which  were  printed  in  1788,  first  attracted  the  pub- 
lic notice.  In  1786,  she  was  married  to  the  baron 
de  Stael-Holstein,  Swedish  ambassador  at  the 
French  court,  a  man  much  older  than  herself,  whose 
suit  was  favoured  by  Mad.  Necker's  desire  that  her 
daughter  should  marry  a  Protestant,  and  by  the  pro- 
mise of  his  king  to  continue  him  in  his  post  several 
years.  Her  heart,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
given  to  the  viscount  de  Montmorency,  with  whom 
she  maintained  a  fiiendship  during  her  life. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  (1789)  ne- 
cessarily exercised  a  powerful  influence,  both  on  her 
mind  and  fate.  She  was  early  accustomed  to  take 
an  interest  in  public  affairs.  Her  youth  was  passed 
amid  great  events,  which,  although  occurring  in 
another  hemisphere,  hastened  the  crisis  of  the  Eu- 
ropean states.  The  first  period  of  her  father's  ser- 
vice in  the  ministry  (1777 — 81)  brought  his  family 
into  connexion  with  the  great  world  and  public 
affairs,  and  political  topics  formed  the  chief  subjects 
of  conversation,  even  in  the  coteries  of  the  ladies. 
Familiar  with  the  views  of  her  father,  and  with  the 
liberal  prindples  of  several  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed French  writers  of  the  day,  she  was  inspired  with 
an  enthusiastic  love  of  liberty,  and  ha^  expressed 
her  feelings  in  her  work  upon  Rousseau.  "  Neither 
her  disposition  nor  her  situation,"  uys  Mad. 
Necker  de  Saussure,  a  near  relation  ana  intimate 
friend  of  Mad.  de  Stael,  "  would  allow  her  to  be 
indifferent  to  the  genend  agitation ;  since  she  was 
placed  in  the  focus  of  its  influence.  She  admired 
the  constitution  of  Britain,  as  much  as  she  loved 
France;  and  the  thought  of  seeing  Frenchmen  as 
free  as  Britons,  equal  in  all  that  was  necessary 
to  secure  the  rights  and  maintain  the  dignity  of 
men,  was  her  ardent  wish ;  and  with  these  views 
was  connected  the  hope  that  her  father  would  aid 
in  this  great  work,  and  earn  gratitude  for  his  ser- 
vices; so  that  we  need  not  wonder  at  her  enthusi- 
asm.'* She  has  related  at  length  her  share  in  the 
events  of  the  time,  in  her  posthumous  ivork.  Her 
father's  banishment,  in  1787»  and  his  triumphant  re- 
turn, in  1788,  deeply  affected  her;  and  when  the 
storm  became  too  fierce  for  him,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  retire  from  public  life,  she  saw  with  grief  all  her 
hopes  disappointed.  During  Robespierre's  ascend- 
ency, she  exerted  herself,  even  at  the  hazard  of  her 
life,  to  save  the  victims,  and  published  a  powerful 
and  eloquent  Defence  of  the  Queen,  who  had  al- 
ways shown  a  dislike  to  her.  After  the  insurrec- 
tion of  August  10,  she  delayed  her  departure  from 
day  to  day,  imwilling  to  provide  merely  for  her 
own  safety,  while  so  many  of  her  friends  were  in 
danger.  On  September  2,  when  the  tocsin  called 
the  populace  to  riot  and  murder,  she  attempted  to 
leave  Paris,  but  was  detained,  and  escaped  the  po- 
pular fury  only  by  a  remarkable  concurrence  of 
circumstances.  She  arrived  safely  at  her  father's 
house,  which  now  became  the  refuge  of  the  unhappy 
fugitives  from  the  tyranny  which  preyed  upon  France, 
2a2 
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When  Sweden  recognised  the  French  republic,  her 
hasbond  was  again  sent  as  ambassador  to  Paris, 
whither  she  also  returned,  in  1795.  The  quiet 
which  was  restored  with  the  government  of  the 
directory,  gave  her  an  opportunity  of  effecting  the 
recall  of  some  of  the  emigrants.  Barras  became 
her  friend :  and  she  acquired  so  much  influence, 
that,  on  Talleyrand's  return  from  America,  in  1796, 
she  obtained,  through  Barras,  his  appointment  to 
the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs.  To  this  period  also 
belong  two  political  pamphlets,  Sur  la  Paix,  and 
Sur  la  Paix  interieure,  which  contain  her  views 
respecting  the  situation  of  France  in  1795,  and  ex- 
press the  remarkable  opinion  that  France  could  ar- 
rive at  limited  monarchy  only  through  military  des- 
potism. In  1796  appeared  her  work  De  VInfluence 
dea  Passions  sur  U  Bonheur  des  Individus  et  des 
Nations  (1796),  which,  though  characterized  by 
deep  thought  and  enlightened  views,  does  not  con- 
tain any  complete  exposition  of  the  subject. 

Her  domestic  relations  at  this  time  were  not 
happy.  Her  connexion  with  her  husband,  whose 
tastes  were  different,  and  whose  talents  were  in- 
ferior to  her  own,  had  been,  from  the  first,  marked 
by  coldness ;  and,  when  she  became  desirous  of  se- 
curing the  property  of  their  children  from  the  effects 
of  his  lavish  habits,  a  separation  took  place ;  but, 
his  infirmities  rendering  the  services  of  his  friends 
necessary  to  him,  she  again  joined  him.  He  died 
in  1798,  while  on  the  way,  in  company  with  her,  to 
her  father's  residence.  The  man  who  exercised  so 
fiital  an  influence  upon  the  rest  of  her  life — Bona- 
parte— she  had  seen,  for  the  first  time,  in  1797,  on 
his  return  to  Paris,  after  the  peace  of  Campo- 
Formio.  His  brilliant  reputation,  which  had  in- 
flamed the  lively  imagination  of  the  French,  also 
excited  her  admiration;  but  this  sentiment  soon 
gave  way  to  fear  and  aversion.  She  formed  the 
design  of  ^ning  him  over  to  the  cause  of  Swiss 
independence,  when  an  invasion  of  Switzerland  was 
in  contemplation,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money 
for  the  Egyptian  expedition  ;  but  she  soon  saw  that 
her  plan  could  not  succeed.  The  danger  which 
threatened  Switzerland  led  her  to  Coppet,  where  a 
French  guard  under  Suchet  was  posted ;  but  when 
Geneva  was  incorporated  with  France,  she  hastened 
back  to  Paris,  to  cause  her  Other's  name  to  be 
struck  from  the  list  of  emigrants.  Necker  now 
seemed  likely  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  un- 
disturbed.  Bonaparte  visited  him  before  his  pas- 
sage over  the  Great  St  Bernard,  and  made  a  favour- 
able impression  upon  him  during  a  long  interview, 
in  which  he  spoke  of  his  future  plans.  But  some 
observations  of  Necker  in  his  Demieres  Vues  de 
Politiaue  et  des  I^nances  (1802),  in  which  he  spoke 
with  freedom  of  the  consular  constitution,  and 
mentioned  Bonaparte's  design  of  establishing  a 
monarchy,  and  surrounding  himself  with  a  new 
nobility,  offended  the  first  consul,  who  had  no  wish 
to  see  his  plans  prematurely  announced,  and  there- 
fore caused  the  work  to  be  attacked  in  the  journals. 
By  his  direction,  the  consul  Lebrun  wrote  a  sharp 
letter  to  Necker,  advising  him  not  to  meddle  any 
more  with  public  affairs. 

Mad.  de  Stael  was  banished  from  Paris,  under 
pretence  that  she  had  given  her  father  false  infor- 
mation of  the  state  of  France.  During  her  banish- 
ment,  she  lived  with  her  father  at  Coppet,  but 
spent  much  time  in  travelling,  and  once  (in  1806) 
passed  some  days  secretly  in  Paris.  Her  literary 
reputation  was  meanwhile  increased  by  her  De  la 
litUrature  eonsidhH  dam  tes  Bapports  avec  Us  In- 


stitutions sociales  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1802),  and  her 
Delphine  (1802).  The  former  work  attracted 
many  assailants,  among  whom  Fontanes  was  the 
ablest  and  acutest.  She  had,  indeed,  over-estimated 
the  influence  of  literature  upon  the  character  and 
happiness  of  men,  and  pronounced  too  confidently 
upon  its  history  and  prospects.  Her  romance  DeU 
phine  contained  a  fiiithful  picture  of  herself,  as  she 
was  in  her  youth-,  a  creature  separated  from  the 
multitude  by  genius  and  sensibility,  and  struggling 
against  the  restraints  of  custom  and  her  sex.  Mad. 
de  Stael,  who  never  otherwise  reverted  to  her 
earlier  writings,  found  herself  obliged  to  defend  the 
moral  tendency  of  Delphine,  in  a  particular  essay. 
In  1803,  she  made  a  visit  to  Germany,  whence  her 
father's  sickness  recalled  her  to  Switzerland ;  but 
he  died  before  she  reached  home.  She  always  re- 
tained the  greatest  attachment  and  veneration  for 
his  memory.  His  death  rendered  her  religious  feel- 
ings more  lively,  and  in  this  state  of  mind  she  wrote 
an  admirable  account  of  his  domestic  life,  (prefixed 
to  the  Manuscrits  de  M.  Necker  puhlies  par  sa  FUle^ 
1805),  which  gives  us  much  insight  into  her  own 
character.  To  dissipate  her  grief,  Mad.  de  Stael 
paid  a  visit  to  Italy  in  1805 ;  and  from  that  time 
A.  W.  Schlegel,  with  whom  she  had  become  ac- 
qtuunted  in  Berlin,  was  her  constant  companion. 
(See  Schlegel.)  The  fruit  of  her  journey  to  Italy 
was  Corinne  ou  Vltalie  (1807),  the  most  perfect  and 
brilliant  of  her  works,  combining  in  a  happy  man- 
ner the  charms  of  romance  with  a  faithful  picture 
of  Italy.  In  1810,  she  went  to  Vienna  to  collect 
materials  for  a  work  upon  the  manners,  literature 
and  philosophy  of  Germany,  which  she  had  planned 
on  her  first  visit  to  that  country.  Many  passages 
had  been  struck  out  from  the  manuscript  of  this 
work  by  the  censors  of  the  press ;  and  no  sooner 
was  the  impression  completed,  than  the  whole  edi- 
tion  was  seized  by  Savary,  minister  of  police.  It 
first  appeared  entire  at  London,  in  1813,  and  was 
printed  at  Paris  in  1814.  This  work  is  rich  in 
acute  and  ingenious  ideas,  but  has  been  justly  criti- 
cised as  containing  many  erroneous  views.  Mad. 
de  Stael  was  now  persecuted  with  more  bitterness, 
and  her  exile  from  Paris  was  extended  to  banish- 
ment from  France. 

During  her  residence  on  her  &ther*8  estate,  she 
formed  a  new  connexion  about  this  time,  which 
strongly  illustrates  the  peculiarity  of  her  character. 
A  young  oflScer  from  the  south  of  France,  by  the 
name  of  de  Rocca,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
by  his  bravery  in  Spain,  rendered  infirm  by  his 
wounds,  came  to  reside  at  Geneva.      Some  expres- 
sions  of  sympathy  which  fell  from  Mad.  de  Stael 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  him,  and  inflamed  his 
heart  and  his  imagination.     **  I  wiU  love  her  so  pas- 
sionately," said  he,  **  that  she  will  mari^  me  at  last/' 
Circumstances  favoured  his  wishes ;  Mad.  de  8tael« 
in  the  midst  of  her  sufferings,  had  cherished  the 
hope  of  consolation  in  a  new  union,  and  accepted 
the  hand  of  the  officer.     The  marriage,  however, 
remained  a  secret  till  her  death.     While  she  wished 
to  leave  a  place  where  she  feared  to  involve  others 
in  her  fiite,  she  saw  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  a 
flight,  watched  by  spies  and  informers,  and  was  re^ 
luctant  to  abandon  the  graves  of  her  parents  and  her 
second  country,  and  wander,  like  a  criminal,  by  land 
and  sea.      But  in  the  spring  of  1812,  the  last  dhk 
ment  when  flight  was  possible,  she  resolved  upon 
departure,  having  been  already  threatened  with  iin. 
prisonment  if  she  left  her  residence  for  a  day.    She 
hastened  through  Vienna  to  Moscow,  and,  on  the 
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approftch  of  the  French  army,  went  to  Peterehurg, 
and  soon  after,  in  the  autumn  of  1812,  to  Stockholm. 
Here  appeared  her  work  on  suicide  {Reflexions  gw 
le  Suicide),  which  she  had  just  completed,  and 
which  points  out  to  the  unhappy  the  aids  of  religion 
and  morality.  In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year, 
she  went  to  England,  where  she  was  received  with 
the  most  flattering  attention.  After  a  long  exile, 
the  sufferings  of  which  she  has  described  in  her  Dix 
Annees  (TExil,  she  landed  at  Calais,  in  1814.  The 
allied  princes  treated  her  with  great  distinction, 
and  her  influence  contributed  not  a  little  to  hasten 
the  removal  of  the  foreign  troops  from  France.  On 
the  return  of  Napoleon,  in  1815,  she  retired  to 
Coppet.  It  is  said  that  Napoleon  invited  her  to 
return  to  Paris,  that  she  might  assist  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  new  constitution,  but  that  she  refused, 
adding,  "He  has  dispensed  with  the  constitution 
and  me  for  twelve  years,  and  now  he  loves  neither 
of  us." 

After  the  restoration,  she  received  from  the  go- 
vernment public  stock  to  the  amount  of  two  mil- 
lions  of  francs,  the  sum  which  her  father  had  left  in 
the  royal  treasury,  at  the  time  of  his  dismission 
from  office.  Surrounded  by  a  happy  domestic  cir- 
cle— a  beloved  husband,  an  excellent  son,  and  an 
amiable  and  highly  accomplished  daughter,  who  was 
umted  to  a  man  of  distinguished  merit,  the  duke  de 
Bn>glio — esteemed  and  courted  by  the  most  emi- 
nent men  of  the  capital,  and  cheered  with  the  hope 
of  seemg  her  country's  wounds  healed  by  a  free  con- 
stitution, she  lived  in  Paris,  with  the  exception  of 
a  short  absence,  till  her  death.  Until  her  last  sick- 
ness, she  was  employed  on  her  Memoires  et  Conside- 
rations  sur  les  principaux  Evenements  de  la  Revolu- 
tion J^an^aise  {Paris,  1819,  3  vols.)  Few  persons 
were  more  favourably  situated  than  Mad.  de  Stael 
for  appreciating  the  importance  of  the  events  of 
which  she  treated.  She  had  three  principal  objects 
in  this  work — the  justification  of  her  Cither's  public 
life,  a  feithful  delineation  of  the  course  and  charac- 
ter of  the  revolution,  and  a  developement  of  the 
political  principles,  consonant  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  See  the  remarks  on  it  in  Bailleul's  Examen 
(2  vols.,  1819).  The  completion  of  this  work  was 
interrupted  by  her  death.  She  had  suffered  much 
since  the  beginning  of  1817,  and  in  the  summer  of 
that  year  her  disease  took  a  decided  character.  Al- 
though reluctant  to  leave  her  friends,  and  dreading, 
as  she  said  to  her  physician,  the  thought  of  the  dis- 
solution of  her  body,  she  was  not  afraid  to  die.  To 
the  last  moment  she  retained  her  tranquillity,  and 
expressed  her  hope  of  again  meeting  her  father.  "  I 
think,"  she  said  one  day,  as  if  awaking  from  a  dream, 
'*  I  think  I  know  what  the  passage  from  life  to 
death  is,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  goodness  of 
God  makes  it  easy ;  our  thoughts  become  confused, 
and  the  pain  is  not  great."  In  the  morning  of  July 
14,  1817,  she  replied  to  the  question  of  her  nurse, 
whether  she  had  slept,  "Soundly  and  deeply.". 
These  were  her  last  words.  Her  body  was  em- 
balmed, and  deposited  in  the  family  vault  at  Coppet. 
See  the  Notice  sur  le  Caracthe  et  les  Ecrits  de 
Mad.  de  Stael,  by  Mad.  Necker  de  Saussure,  pre- 
fixed to  the  complete  edition  of  her  works,  published 
at  Paris,  in  1821,  in  17  vols.  ;  and  Sehlosser's 
Parallel  between  Mad.  de  Stael  and  Mad.  Roland 
(in  German  and  French,  1830). 

The  taste  of  Mad.  de  Stael  is  not  altogether 
correct;  her  style  is  irregular,  and  has  too  much 
pretension ;  her  attempts  at  effect  and  her  occasional 
tendency  to  exaggeration  sometimes  mislead  her 


judgment,  and  cause  her  to  give  a  false  colouring  to 
facts.  But  in  all  her  works  we  find  original  and 
profound  thought,  great  acuteness,  a  lively  imagi- 
nation, a  philosophical  insight  into  the  human  heart, 
and  into  the  truths  of  politics  and  literature. 

Her  son  Augustus,  baron  de  Stael,  bom  1789, 
died  1827,  is  favourably  known  by  his  Notice  sur 
M.  Necker  (1820\  and  his  valuable  Lettres  sur 
VAngleterre.  He  left  a  son,  the  only  descendant  of 
Mad.  de  Stael. 

STAFF  (from  the  staff  formerly  borne  by  officers 
in  high  command),  in  military  affairs,  means  gene- 
rally the  officers  whose  command  extends  over 
several  bodies  of  troops,  of  which  each  has  its  par- 
ticular officers.  Thus  the  general  staff  (in  French, 
etat  majeur  general)  is  composed  of  the  general,  the 
chief  and  the  officers  of  the  staff,  the  commanders 
of  artillery,  and  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  and  the 
heads  of  the  different  departments  of  military  ad- 
ministration. The  staff  of  a  division  comprises  a 
lieutenant-general,  major-generals,  and  the  officers 
of  the  staff,  of  the  artillery,  engineers  and  adminis- 
tra^on.  The  staff  of  a  regiment  comprises  the 
colonel,  the  superior  officers,  adjutant-majors,  quar- 
ter-masters, &c.  In  England,  the  chaplain  and 
surgeon  of  the  regiment  also  belong  to  it.  The 
military  divisions,  fortified  places,  &c.,  have  their 
staffs  composed  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  of  the 
armies.  Under  the  French  empire,  the  staff  of  the 
emperor  had  quite  a  peculiar  organization,  originate 
ing  in  his  always  commanding  in  person,  and  direct- 
ing, in  time  of  peace,  the  whole  military  machine 
personally.  In  Prussia,  the  staff  is  employed  in 
preparing  the  maps  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  similar 
duties.  In  time  of  peace,  the  officers  of  the  staff 
are  attached  in  part  to  the  various  divisions  of  the 
army.  In  Austria,  the  staff  is  employed  in  the 
military  topography  of  the  empire  ;  trigonometrical 
and  geodesical  operations  ;  the  military,  geographi- 
cal and  statistical  description  of  the  pronnces;  in 
fortifications;  in  the  care  of  the  archives,  &c.  The 
British  army  has  a  very  good  staff,  which  has  pro- 
duced an  excellent  military  map  of  the  part  of  Eng- 
land  along  the  coast  from  Portsmouth  to  the 
Thames.  The  corps  is  under  the  command  of  the 
quarter-master-general  of  the  British  forces.  The 
officers  employed  in  it  are  examined,  and  go  through 
a  course  of  studies.  See  Force  Militaire  de  la 
Grande  Bretagne,  by  Charles  Dupin 
STAFF,  BISHOP'S.  See  Crosier. 
STAFF  A ;  a  small  island  of  the  Hebrides,  be- 
longing to  Argyleshire,  celebrated  for  its  basaltic 
pillars  and  its  natural  caverns,  particularly  the  cave 
„  --.   _  o^     Fingal; 

^^3*&^      ^      ^        seven   miles 
*^^^^=^  ^   -  nortb  of  lo- 

na,  five  west 
of  Mull.  It 
is  of  an  oval 
form,  one 
and  a  half 
miles  in  cir- 
cuit, present- 
ing an  uneven  table-land,  terminating  nearly  all 
round  by  cliffs  of  variable  height.  The  greatest 
elevation  is  144  feet.  The  surface  is  covered  by 
a  rich  soil  and  luxuriant  grass,  affording  excel- 
lent pasture  for  a  herd  of  black  cattle;  but 
there  is  no  house  on  the  island.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  precipitous  face  of  Staffa  is  in  a  co- 
lumnar form :  the  highest  point  of  this  face  is  1 12 
feet  above  high-water  mark.     There  are  several 
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remarkable  cavei,  as  Great  cave,  224  feet  long; 
Boat  care,  150  feet  long;  Mackinmon's,  or  the 
Scart,  or  Cormorant's  cave ;  and,  above  all,  Fingal's 
cave,  which  is  celebrated,  by  those  who  have  visited 
it,  in  terms  of  high  admiration.  See  FbigaCB  Cave, 
and  Hebridet. 

STAFFORD;  the  county-town  of  Stafford- 
shire,  England,  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Sow,  six  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Trent, 
141  miles  north-west  by  north  from  London.  It 
is  an  ancient  borough,  having  been  incorporated  by 
king  John  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign.  For- 
merly it  was  siuTounded  by  a  wall,  and  defended 
by  a  castle,  some  remains  of  which  still  exist.  The 
chief  trade  of  Stafford  consists  in  tanning  leather 
and  making  shoes  for  exportation.  The  town  is 
handsomely  built,  prindpslly  of  stone.  Population 
in  1831,  6.998. 

STAFFORDSHIRE:  a  central  county  of  Eng- 
land, bounded  on  the  north  by  Cheshire  and  Derby- 
shire, on  the  east  by  Leicestershire,  on  the  west  by 
Shropshire,  and  on  the  south  by  Warwickshire  and 
Worcestershire.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is 
about  fifty-five  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  east  to 
west  about  twenty-four.  The  northern  part  of 
Staffordshire,  called  the  moorlands,  is  a  rough 
mountainous  tract,  chiefly  devoted  to  sheep  pastures. 
The  middle  and  southern  parts  are  generally  level 
and  fertile.  The  principal  rivers  of  the  county  are, 
the  Trent,  which  is  the  third  river  in  England,  the 
Dove,  the  Stour,  the  Blythe,  the  Tame,  and  the 
!?ow  and  the  Penk,  which  last  are  all  tributaries  of 
the  Trent.  Navigable  canals,  forming  branches  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Canal,  intersect  the  county.  Coal 
abounds  in  various  parts  of  Staffordshire,  particu- 
larly in  the  Moorlands  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
Newcastle-under-Lyne,and  from  Cannock  Heath  the 
coal  district  extends  southwards  into  Worcester- 
shire. At  Hanley  is  found  a  curious  variety  called 
peacock  coal,  from  the  irridescent  colours  on  its 
surface.  Other  mineral  products  of  Staffordshire 
are  iron,  lead,  and  copper  ores,  marble,  limestone, 
freestone,  potter's  clay,  alabaster,  and  red  and  yel- 
low ochre ;  at  Langley  close  a  kind  of  carbonaceous 
matter  or  black  dialk  occurs  in  beds  of  gray  mar- 
ble; and  near  Himley  Hall  is  procured  a  sort  of 
reddish  earth  like  French  chalk. 

The  chief  agricultural  produce  of  this  county 
consists  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans,  and  peas; 
buckwheat  is  sometimes  cultivated,  and  also  hemp 
and  flax,  but  on  a  small  scale ;  cabbages  are  grown 
extensively  in  some  parts  of  the  county,  and  also 
Swedish  turnips.  Near  the  river,  and  especially 
on  the  banks  of  the  Trent,  are  fertile  tracts  of 
meadow-land,  where  cattle  are  fed  for  the  dairy, 
and  considerable  quantities  of  cheese  and  butter  are 
produced. 

Staffordshire  has  long  been  famous  for  its  potte- 
ries, which,  oiring  to  the  great  improvements  in 
this  branch  of  manufacture  effected  by  Josiah 
Wedgwood,  (see  the  articles  China  and  Wedgwood) 
have  vastly  augmented  the  wealth  and  population 
of  the  district  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  raised 
some  formerly  inconsiderable  villages,  as  Hanley, 
and  Stoke-upon-Trent,  to  the  rank  of  market- 
towns.  Some  of  the  materials  requisite  for  the 
prosecution  of  this  manufiu:ture  are  found  here  in 
abundance,  as  fire-clay,  and  coal,  but  the  finer  clays 
are  procured  from  Purbeck  in  Dorsetshire,  and  other 
parts  of  that  coast;  and  flints  from  the  Kentish 
chalk-pits,  and  from  Wales  and  Ireland.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Newcastle-under-Lyne  are  iron- 


works ;  Wolverhampton  is  noted  for  the  masufse- 
ture  of  locks,  edge-tools,  and  japanned  ware ;  Wal- 
sail  for  Sadler's  ironmongery ;  various  kinds  of  bard- 
ware  are  made  at  Pelsall,  Sedgley,  West  Bromwick, 
and  other  places ;  and  on  the  borders  near  Worces- 
tershire are  a  number  of  large  glass-houses.  At 
Rocester,  on  the  Dove,  Fazeley,  Tutbury,  and  elie- 
where  are  considerable  cotton-works ;  the  msnufiK- 
ture  of  silk  goods  is  carried  on  at  Leek  extensively; 
that  of  boots  and  shoes  at  Stafford ;  and  the  county 
is  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  ale,  espedslly  that 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  town  of  Borton- 
upon^Trent. 

The  county  is  divided  into  five  hundreds,  vis. 
Cuttlestone,  Offlow,  Pirehill,  Seisdon,  and  Tot- 
monslow.  The  only  city  is  Lichfield  ;  the  borought 
are  Stafford,  Newcastle-under-Line,and  Tamworth; 
and  the  market  tovms,  Burslem,  Burton-on- Trent, 
Cheadle,  Ecdeshall,  Hanley,  Lane-end,  Leek,  Long- 
nor,  Rugeley,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  Stone,  Uttoxeter, 
WalsaU,  Wednesbury,  and  Wolverhampton;  the 
markets  of  Abbot's  Bromley  and  Penlaidge  have 
become  obsolete.  Population  of  Staffordshire  in 
1821,  341,040;  in  1831,  410,485. 

STAG.     See  Deer, 

STAGGERS.  See  Stomach  Staggers,  and 
Sturdy, 

STAHL,  Georoe  Ernest,  a  German  physidsn 
and  chemist,  bom  at  Anspach,  in  1660,  studiedf  at 
Jena,  under  Wedelius ;  and,  in  1687,  became  physi- 
cian to  the  duke  of  Saxe- Weimar.  In  1691,  he  was 
chosen  second  professor  of  medicine  at  Halle,  and 
rendered  his  name  famous  over  all  Germany  by  his 
academical  prelections  and  his  publications.     He 
was,  in   170O,  elected  a  member  of  the  Academia 
Curiosorum  Natura,     His  fame  procured  him  the 
appointment  of  physician  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  in 
1716;  and,  going  to  Berlin,  he  died  there,  in  1734. 
Stahl  was  one  of  the  most  iUustrious  medical  phi- 
losophers of  his  age :  his  name  marks  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  era  in  chemistry.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  doctrine  which  explains  the  principal  chemi- 
cal phenomena  by  the  agency  of  phlogiston;  and 
though  his  system  was,  in  a  great  measure,  over- 
turned by  the  discoveries  of  Priestley,  Lavoisier 
and  others,  it  nevertheless  displays  powerfully  the 
genius  of  the  inventor.     This  theory  maintained  its 
ground  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  was  re- 
ceived and  supported  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
men  which  Europe  had  produced.     (See  Chemittry, 
and  Oxygen.)  He  was  sdso  the  proposer  of  a  theory 
of  medicine,  founded  on  the  principle  of  the  depen- 
dence of  the  state  of  the  body  on  the  mind ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  affirmed  that  every  action  of 
the  muscles  is  a  voluntary  effort   of  the  mind, 
whether  attended  with  consciousness  or  not.     His 
principal  works  are  Experimenta  et  OhMoroationa 
Chymica  et  Physictt  (1731,  8vo.) ;  DUjnUaHone* 
Mediae    (2   vols.,   4to.) ;    T^eon'a   Mediea  vera 
(1737) ;  I^ndamenia  Chyndte  dogmaOca  et  experi- 
mhitatis  (3  vols.,  4to.). 

STAINER,  OR  STEINER,  Jacob;  a  famous 
maker  of  stringed  instruments,  near  Hall,  in  Tyrol, 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  a 
pupil  of  the  famous  violin  noaker  Amati  of  Creroooa. 
He  made,  principally,  violins.  They  are  rare,  and 
bring  300  ducats  apiece.  He  became  insane  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  life.  He  died  in  or  before 
1684. 

STAIR,  LORD.     See  Dalrymple. 

STALACTITES  are  formed  by  the  filtration 
of  water,  containing  calcareous  particles,  through 
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pore«  or  fissures  in  the  roofs  of  those  caverns  which 
are  frequent  in  limestone.  The  water,  having  per- 
colated through  the  roofs,  remains  suspended  in 
drops.  Evaporation  conmiences  at  the  exterior  of 
the  drop,  and  the  calcareous  particles  are  deposited 
on  the  roof  of  the  cavern  in  the  form  of  a  little 
ring,  which  extends  by  degrees  till  a  small  tube  is 
produced.  The  bore  of  this  tube  is,  in  most  cases, 
diminished  by  successive  deposits,  till  it  becomes 
entirely  closed ;  and  the  stalactite  then  increases  by 
concentric  layers  applied  to  the  exterior.  Thus 
cylinders  or  cones  are  produced,  and  sometimes  so 
enlarged  that  they  unite  with  each  other.  While 
the  stalactite  is  forming,  a  part  of  the  water  drops 
from  it  on  the  floor  of  the  cavern,  or  trickles  down 
the  sides,  and  thus  produces  those  calcareous  con- 
cretions called  stalagmites.  When  large,  they  are 
called  alabaster.  On  the  floor,  they  often  form 
large  masses,  sometimes  rising  till  they  meet  the 
stalactites  pendent  from  the  roof,  and  extending  in 
all  directions.  A  great  variety  of  imitative  forms 
are  produced ;  hence  a  lively  imagination  will  per- 
ceive,  in  these  caverns,  representations  of  the  most 
diverse  objects,  especially  by  the  light  of  a  candle. 
The  colour  of  stalactites  is  seldom  pure  white ;  it 
wore  frequently  presents  shades  of  yeUow,  red,  or 
brown.  Among  the  more  remarkable  foreign  locali- 
ties of  stalactites  are  the  grotto  of  Antiparos,  in 
the  Archipelago;  Baumann's  cave,  in  the  Hartz; 
Pool's  hole,  in  Derbyshire ;  the  caves  of  La  Balme, 
in  Savoy;  and  of  Auxelle,  in  Tranche  Comte. 
Fine  specimens  of  alabaster  are  found  in  Spain,  near 
Grenada,  &c.,  in  Italy,  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  The 
roost  beautiful  alabaster  employed  by  the  ancients, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  found  in  Egypt,  in  moun- 
tains west  of  the  Red  sea. 

STALL.     See  Prebend. 

STAMBOL.     See  Constantinople. 

STAMFORD  ;  a  town  of  England,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  WelUund, 
eighty-nine  miles  north  by  west  from  London.  It 
is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  the  Saxon  stean  and 
forde,  there  having  been  formerly  a  kind  of  cause- 
way where  the  river  Welland  was  forded.  The 
town  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  houses 
being  generally  of  freestone,  covered  with  slate.  It 
contains  six  parish  churches,  and  two  or  three  meet- 
ing-houses. The  other  public  buildings  are,  a  town- 
hidl,  a  theatre,  and  an  assembly  room.  Stamford 
has  several  charitable  establishments,  the  most  opu- 
lent of  which  is  that  founded  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
IIL,  by  William  Brown.  The  trade  of  the  place  is 
principally  in  malt,  coal,  timber,  and  freestone. 
Population  in  1831,  5637. 

STAMMERING.     See  Stuttering. 

STAMPED  PAPER,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
a  tax,  is  a  Dutch  invention.  De  Basville,  or  Ba- 
ville,  in  his  Memoires  pour  servir  ^  VHistoire  de 
Languedoc,  affirms  that  stamped  paper  was  intro- 
duced as  early  as  the  year  537t  by  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian ;  but  Beckmann,  in  his  History  of  Inventions, 
shows  this  opinion  to  be  erroneous.  The  states  of 
the  United  Provinces  promised  a  reward  for  the  in- 
vention of  a  new  tax,  which  would  press  lightly  on 
the  subjects,  and  yet  yield  much  to  the  government; 
and  stamped  paper  was  proposed.  It  was  legally 
introduced,  Augiist  13,  1624,  by  the  states,  and 
was  gradually  imitated  by  other  governments.  In 
the  year  ending  with  5th  January,  1838.  the  stamps 
produced  to  the  British  government  £6,432,153. 

STANDARD,  oa  FLAG;  originally,  a  signal, 
erected  on  a  pole,  spear  or  lance.      Such  signals 


were  used  for  different  purposes,  and  were  known 
among  the  Hebrews  as  early  as  the  time  of  Moses, 
and  adorned  with  emblems.  Ephraim  carried  a 
steer ;  Benjamin  a  wolf,  &c.  We  find  something 
similar  among  the  Greeks ;  the  Athenians  had  an 
owl,  the  Thebans  a  sphinx,  on  their  standards,  by 
the  raising  or  lowering  of  which  they  gave  the  sig- 
nal for  attack  or  retreat.  The  standard  of  Romulus 
was  a  bundle  of  hay  tied  on  a  pole.  In  place  of 
this,  a  hand,  and,  finally,  an  eagle,  were  substituted. 
The  real  standards,  came  first  into  use  under  the 
Roman  emperors,  who  re- 
tained the  eagle :  they  were 
also  ornamented  with  dra- 
gons and  silver  balls.  The 
standard  of  the  cavalry  con- 
sisted of  a  square  piece  of 
purple  cloth,  decorated  with 
gold,  on  which  the  figure  of 
a  dragon  was  afterwards  re- 
presented. The  Germans 
fastened  a  streamer  to  a 
lance,  which  the  duke  carried 
in  front  of  the  army.  From 
band,  the  name  which  this 
bore,  comes  our  English 
word  banner  (Jbandum,  bande- 
rium^bandiera).  Afterwards, 
a  large  cloth  was  used,  orna- 
mented  with  emblems  and 
inscriptions.  The  imperial  French  armies,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Romans,  had  an  eagle  for  an  ensign,  but 
of  a  different  shape  from  the  Roman  eagle.  See 
Eagle. 

STANDARD  OF  MONEY;  the  degree  of  the 
purity  or  fineness  of  the  metal  contained  in  the 
coins  of  a  particular  country,  and  the  quantity  or 
weight  of  such  metal  contained  in  these  coins.  We 
have  given  a  comparative  view  of  the  standard  of 
money,  in  different  countries,  in  the  table  contained 
in  the  article  Coins,  to  which,  and  to  the  article 
Circulating  Medium,  we  refer  the  reader.  The 
alloy  in  coins  is  reckoned  of  no  value :  it  is  al- 
lowed to  save  the  trouble  and  expense  of  refining 
the  metals  to  the  highest  degree  of  purity,  and  to 
render  the  coins  harder,  and,  therefore,  less  liable 
to  be  worn  or  rubbed.  The  standard  is  sometimes 
arbitrarily  changed  by  governments,  as  a  means  of 
raising  money,  either  by  simply  altering  the  denom- 
ination of  the  coins,  without  changing  their  weight 
or  purity,  or  by  issuing  coins  of  baser  metal,  or  by 
reducing  the  weight  of  the  coin.  But  experience 
has  taught  that  such  changes  are  not  only  frauds 
upon  the  public  creditor,  and  a  source  of  confusion 
and  distress  to  the  people  at  large,  but  that  they 
afford  only  a  temporary  relief  to  the  public  trea- 
sury, at  the  expense  of  new  embarrassments.  The 
present  standard  of  the  English  coins  has  re- 
mained unchanged  since  the  conquest,  except  for  a 
period  of  sixteen  years,  from  thirty-fourth  of  Henry 
VIII.  to  second  of  Eliaabeth.  That  of  the  gold 
coins  was  changed  in  the  eighteenth  of  Henry  VIII. ; 
previously  to  which  the  standard  had  been  twenty- 
three  carats  three  and  a  half  grains  fine,  and  one 
half  grain  alloy.*  It  was  then  fixed  at  twenty-two 
carats  fine  and  two  carats  alloy.  The  former  was 
called  the  old  standard,  the  latter  the  new  standard 
or  crown  gold,  because  crowns  were  first  coined  of 


♦  The  purity  of  gold  l«  estioiated  by  im  Abywinian  wmht 
called  t^earat  (bean),  which  is  mbdivided  into  four  parts,  called 
pifl/n#.  GoW  of  the  Wgheat  purity  i«  laid  to  be  twenly-fouir 
carats  fine. 
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it.  The  practice  of  making  gold  coins  of  both 
these  standards  was  continued,  however,  till  1633, 
since  which  all  the  gold  coined  has  been  of  the  new 
standard.  The  coins  of  the  old  standard  remained 
in  circulation  until  1732,  when  they  were  with- 
drawn.  But  the  standard  has  been  degraded  by 
the  reduction  of  the  weight  of  the  coin,  so  that  a 
pound  weight  of  silver,  which,  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest,  was  coined  into  twenty  shillings,  was,  in 
1601,  coined  into  sixty- two,  and,  in  1816,  into 
sixty-six  shillings.  In  other  countries,  the  degra^ 
dation  of  the  coin  has  been  still  greater.  But  it 
would  &r  exceed  our  limits  to  give  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  fiwrts,  which  are,  however,  of  great 
importance  to  readers  of  history. 

STANHOPE,  Jam£8,  first  earl,  was  born  in 
Herefordshire,  in  1673,  and  accompanied  his  father, 
who  was  sent  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  court  of 
Spain  early  in  William's  reign.  He  continued  in 
Spain  some  years,  made  the  tour  of  France  and 
Italy,  served'  as  a  volunteer  in  Fhmders,  and  re- 
ceived the  commission  of  colonel  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two.  He  served  as  brigadier-general  under 
the  earl  of  Peterborough  at  the  capture  of  Barce- 
lona. In  1706,  he  was  made  major-general  and 
commander-in-chief  in  Spain,  and,  the  same  year, 
he  reduced  the  island  of  Biinorca.  In  a  sub- 
sequent campaign,  in  1711,  he  was  made  prisoner, 
but  was  exchanged  the  following  year.  On  the 
accession  of  George  I.,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  state.  In  1716,  he  attended  the  king 
to  Hanover,  where  he  was  principally  concerned  in 
the  formation  of  the  alliance  concluded  with  France 
and  the  States-general,  which  removed  the  pre- 
tender beyond  the  Alps.  The  next  year,  he  was 
appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  In  1718,  he  became  secretary  of 
state,  and  was  created  earl  Stanhope.  He  died  in 
1721. 

STANHOPE,  Philip  Dobmbb.  See  Chester- 
field, 

STANHOPE,  Ghables,  the  third  earl,  was 
bom  in  1753.  He  received  the  early  part  of  his 
education  at  Eton,  and  finished  it  at  Geneva,  where 
his  genius  led  him  to  pay  a  close  attention  to  the 
mathematics;  and  such  was  his  progress  that  he 
obtained  a  prize  from  the  society  of  Stockholm  for 
a  memoir  on  the  pendulum.  In  1774,  he  stood 
candidate  for  Westminster  without  success;  but 
was  introduced,  by  the  earl  of  Shelbume,  into  par- 
liament as  a  member  for  the  borough  of  Wycombe, 
which  he  represented  until  1786,  when  the  death 
of  his  father  called  him  to  the  house  of  peers.  He 
was  one  of  the  many  English  politicians  who  re- 
garded with  pleasure  the  dawn  of  the  French  re- 
volution ;  but,  what  was  much  more  extraordinary 
in  a  peer  by  birth,  he  openly  avowed  republican 
sentiments,  and  went  so  far  as  to  lay  by  the  exter- 
nal  ornaments  of  the  peerage.  He  was  also  a  fre- 
quent speaker  against  the  war ;  and,  although  sin- 
gular in  many  of  his  opinions,  a  strong  vein  of  sense 
and  humour  often  qualified  his  statements  of  pecu- 
liar views.  As  a  man  of  science,  he  ranked  high, 
both  as  an  inventor  and  patron,  and,  among  other 
things,  was  the  author  of  a  method  for  securing 
buildings  from  fire,  an  arithmetical  machine,  a  new 
printing  press,  a  monochord  for  tuning  musical  in- 
struments, and  a  vessel  to  sail  against  wind  and  tide. 
He  was  twice  married;  first,  to  lady  Hester  Pitt, 
daughter  of  the  first  earl  of  Chatham,  by  whom  he 
had  three  daughters ;  and,  secondly,  to  Bliss  Gren- 
viUe,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons.     This  scientific. 


ingenious,  but  eccentric  nobleman,  published  several 
philosophical  and  a  few  political  tracts.  He  died 
December  14,  1616.— Henry  Philip  Stanhope,  the 
present  earl,  son  of  Charles,  earl  Stanhope,  was 
bom  in  the  year  1781,  and  professed  principles  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  those  of  his  fiither,  against 
whom  he  even  carried  on  a  suit  in  equity.  On  the 
opening  of  parliament,  in  1818,  be  made  a  speech, 
in  which  he  recommended  that  France  should  be  die« 
membered,  to  prevent  her  from  troubling,  in  future, 
the  tranqidUity  of  Europe.  In  the  investigation, 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  late  queen  Caro- 
line,  his  lordship  voted  against  the  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties.  His  eldest  son,  known  as  viscount  Mahon, 
is  the  author  of  a  life  of  Belisarius,  and  of  a  His- 
tory  of  the  War  for  the  Spanish  Succession  (1832). 

STANHOPE,  Laov  Hesteb;  an  English  lady, 
a  niece  of  Pitt,  fiunous  for  her  singular  mode  of 
life.  She  has  resided  in  Syria  for  about  twenty 
years,  living  chiefly  about  eight  miles  from  Si- 
don,  at  a  villa  of  her  own  construction,  called 
D'Joun.  It  is  situated  on  a  solitary  moun- 
tain, remote  from  any  village.  Doctor  Madden, 
who  went  to  see  her  in  1827,  gives  the  following 
account  of  his  visit: — "Every  thing  without  was 
wild  and  barbarous,  and  all  within  confessed  the 
hand  of  taste.  I  was  led  from  the  court  into  a 
little  garden,  at  the  extremity  of  which  there  was 
a  sort  of  kiosk,  consisting  of  two  rooms — a  sitting 
room  and  a  bed  room — furnished,  in  the  European 
style,  with  chairs  and  tables.  The  room  into  which 
I  was  ushered  was  in  the  Arab  style;  and  at  the 
farther  cornier  I  perceived  a  tall  figure,  in  the  male 
attire  of  the  country,  which  was  lady  Hester  her- 
self. For  seven  hours  there  never  was  a  pause  in 
the  conversation.  Every  subject  connected  with 
Oriental  learmng  was  discussed,  and  every  observa- 
tion of  her  ladyship's  evinced  a  degree  of  genius 
that  astonished  me,  and  was  couched  in  such  forci- 
ble and  energetic  language  as  to  impress  me  with 
the  idea  that  I  was  conversing  with  a  woman  of  no 
ordinary  intellect.  The  peculiarity  of  her  opinions 
in  no  wise  detracted  from  the  general  profundity  of 
her  reflections ;  and,  though  I  could  not  assent  to 
many  of  her  notions  regarding  astral  influence  and 
astrological  sdeoce,  I  had  no  reason  to  alter  my 
opinion  of  her  exalted  talents,  though  they  were 
unfortunately  directed  to  very  speculative  studies. 
Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  ascertain  the  point 
where  eccentricity  terminates  and  insanity  begins : 
at  all  events,  I  am  sure  that  whatever  may  be  the 
eccentricity  of  Udy  Hester  Stanhope,  her  mind  it 
unimpaired,  and  that  few  women  can  boast  of  more 
real  genius,  and  none  of  more  active  benevolence." 
Lady  Hester  showed  doctor  Madden  a  horst  which 
she  said  was  of  the  race  of  Solomon's  £sv<iurite 
steed,  saddled  by  the  hand  of  God  (there  was  an 
indentation  in  the  back,  resembUng  a  Turkish  sad- 
dle). The  rich  presents  which  Ae  made  to  the 
Turkish  pachas  gave  her  a  great  influence  over 
them  for  a  time ;  but  at  the  time  of  doctor  Mad- 
den's  visit,  this  was  greatly  diminished.  The 
Bedouins,  however,  or  wild  Arabs,  whom  her  wis- 
dom and  kindness  had  won,  still  continued  to  look 
up  to  her,  not  only  as  a  benefactor,  but  as  a  bein^ 
of  a  superior  order.  Her  belief  in  magic  and  astrol- 
ogy may  also  have  contributed  to  extend  her  influ- 
ence. She  is  a  woman  of  great  personal  bravery 
as  well  as  moral  courage,  and  has  encountered  the 
robbers  of  the  desert  at  the  head  of  her  servants, 
sword  in  hand. 

STANISLAUS  L,  king  of  Poland,  wasbonmi 
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Lemberg,  in  1677.  His  family  name  was  Leczin- 
ski,  or  Lesczinski,  and  his  Mher  held  the  impor- 
tant post  of  grand  treasurer  to  the  crown.  He  very 
early  displayed  indications  of  an  amiable  and  estim- 
able character,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  was  in- 
trusted with  an  embassy  to  the  Ottoman  court.  In 
1704,  being  then  palatine  of  Posnania,  and  general  of 
Great  Poland,  he  was  deputed  by  the  assembly  of  the 
states  at  Warsaw  to  wait  upon  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden,  who  had  invaded  the  kingdom,  with  a 
yiew  of  dethroning  Augustus  of  Saxony.  (See  Au-- 
gustus  IL)  In  a  conference  with  the  Swedish 
monarch,  he  so  rapidly  acquired  his  esteem,  that 
Charles  immediately  resolved  to  raise  him  to  the 
throne  of  Pohuid,  which  he  effected  at  an  election 
held,  in  the  presence  of  the  Swedish  general,  on  the 
27th  of  July,  1704,  Stanislaus  being  then  in  his 
twenty-seventh  year.  He  was,  however,  soon  after 
driven  from  Warsaw  by  his  rival  Augustus;  but 
another  change  brought  him  back  to  that  capital, 
where  he  was  crowned,  with  his  wife,  in  October, 
1705 ;  and  the  next  year  Augustus  was  compelled 
Bolenmly  to  abdicate.  (See  Charles  XII.)  The  fatal 
defeat  of  his  patron  Charles  XII.,  at  Pultowa,  in 
1709,  again  obliged  him  to  retreat  into  Sweden, 
where  he  endeavoured  to  join  Charles  XII.,  at 
Bender,  in  dis^ise ;  but,  being  detected,  he  was 
held  captive  in  that  town  until  1714.  Being  then 
suffered  to  depart,  he  repaired  to  Deux-Ponts, 
where  he  was  joined  by  his  family,  and  remained 
until  the  death  of  Charles  XII.,  in  1719,  when  the 
court  of  France  affbrded  him  a  retreat  at  Weissem- 
bnrg,  in  Alsace.  He  remained  in  obscurity  until 
1725,  when  his  daughter,  the  princess  Mary,  was 
unexpectedly  selected  as  a  wife  by  Louis  XV.  king 
of  France.  On  the  death  of  Augustus,  in  1733,  an 
attempt  was  made  by  the  French  court  to  replace 
Stanislaus  on  the  throne  of  Poland ;  but,  although 
he  had  a  party  who  supported  him  and  proclaimed 
him  king,  his  competitor,  the  electoral  prince  of 
Saxony,  being  aided  by  the  emperors  of  Germany 
and  Russia,  he  was  obliged  to  retire.  (See  Poland^ 
and  Augustus  III.)  He  endured  this,  like  every 
other  reverse  of  fortune,  with  great  resignation,  and, 
at  the  peace  of  1736,  formally  abdicated  his  claim  to 
the  kingdom  of  Poland,  on  condition  of  retaining 
the  title  of  king,  and  being  put  in  possession  for 
Ufe  of  the  duchies  of  Lorraine  and  Bar.  Thence 
forward  he  lived  as  the  sovereign  of  a  small  country, 
which  he  rendered  happy  by  the  exercise  of  virtues 
which  acquired  him  the  appellation  of  "  Stanislaus 
the  Beneficent."  He  not  only  relieved  his  people 
from  excessive  imposts,  but,  by  strict  economy,  was 
able  to  found  many  useful  charitable  establishments, 
and  to  patronise  the  arts  and  sciences.  He  was 
himself  fond  of  literature,  and  wrote  some  treat- 
ises on  philosophy,  morals  and  politics,  which  were 
published  under  the  title  of  OSuvres  du  Phtlosophe 
bienfaisant  (4  vols.,  8vo.,  1765).     He  died  in  1766. 

STANISLAUS  IL,  Poniatowski,  king  of  Po- 
land.    See  Poniatowski,  Stanidaus. 

STANITZA  (village,  place  of  encampment)  ;  a 
word  found  in  numerous  Russian  geographical  names 
belonging  to  the  regions  inhabited  by  the  Cossacs. 

STANNARIES,  Court  op.     See  Courts. 

STANZA  (Italian,  a  stand)  ;  a  strophe  or  num- 
ber of  verses  connected  with  each  other,  terminat- 
ing with  a  full  point  or  pause,  and  forming  one  of 
the  regular  divisions  of  a  poem.  It  was  formerly 
sometimes  used  to  denote  an  entire  lyric  poem  of 
one  strophe.  Thus  Dante  speaks  in  his  work  De 
uuigari  Eloquentia  (book  ii.  chap.   3  et  seq.)  of 


cantiones  (canzoni)  «nd  of  stantii  (stanze).  Stanzas 
are  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  from  the 
Italian  into  French  poetry,  about  the  year  1580, 
and  thence  passed  into  English.  The  principal 
Italian  stanza — thtottavarima — originated  in  Sicily, 
where  poets  made  use  of  it  even  in  the  thirteenth 
century ;  thence  it  passed  into  Italy,  and  there  re- 
ceived, in  the  fourteenth  century,  from  Boccaccio, 
that  regular  form  which  it  has  ever  since  retained, 
as  the  standing  division  of  the  Italian  epic.  Boc- 
caccio first  made  use  of  it  in  his  Theseide.  Poli- 
tian  improved  it  further.  Trissino,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  wrote  a  narrative  poem  in  blank  verse,  but 
had  no  imitators.  The  ottava  rima,  or  stanza  of 
Boccaccio  (as  we  may  call  it,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  Sicilian,  which  forms  a  continued  chain  of 
alternative  rhymes,  without  the  double  rhyme  in 
the  two  last  lines),  consists  of  eight  iambic  verses 
of  eleven  syllables  each,  with  female  rhymes,  of 
which  the  six  first  are  alternate,  but  the  two  last 
are  successive,  and  thus  give  to  the  whole  an  agree- 
able conclusion.  These  two  last  lines,  however, 
easily  seduce  the  poet  into  attempts  at  pointed  ex- 
pression, unbecoming  a  serious  epic,  and  from  which 
even  Tasso  is  not  always  free.  Boiardo,  and  par- 
ticularly Ariosto  and  Tasso,  are  the  great  masters 
of  the  ottava  rima.  Gothe,  Schlegel,  Tieck  and 
others  have  used  it  with  great  success  in  German, 
with  the  change  required  by  the  genius  of  the  Ger- 
man language,  viz.  that  they  employ  male  and  fe- 
male rhymes  in  the  first  six  lines,  but  the  two  last 
always  end  with  female  rhymes.  For  the  Spenser- 
ian stanza,  see  Spenser, 

STANZE.     See  Raphael,  and  Vatican. 

STAPLE ;  a  public  market,  whither  merchants 
are  obliged  to  carry  their  goods  for  sale.  Various 
derivations  have  been  suggested;  as,  1.  staples, 
found  in  the  Ripuarian  laws,  and  signifying  a  place 
where  justice  is  administered;  2.  the  German  stape- 
len,  to  put  in  a  heap :  3.  stabile  emporium  used  in 
the  civil  law  style  of  former  times,  and  signifying  a 
fixed  post.  Formerly  the  merchants  of  England 
were  obliged  to  carry  their  wool,  cloth,  lead,  and 
other  like  staple  commodities,  to  particular  places, 
in  order  to  utter  the  same  by  wholesale.  Merchants 
of  the  staple  was  the  denomination  of  the  most  an- 
cient commercial  society  of  England,  from  their  ex- 
porting the  staple  wares  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  said 
to  have  originated  in  1248.  In  1336,  the  staple  of 
wool  was  fixed  in  Brabant;  in  1341,  at  Bruges: 
and,  in  1348,  at  Calais.  In  1353,  it  was  removed 
from  Bruges  to  several  English  and  Irish  towns. 
Calais,  however,  still  remained  a  staple.  In  the 
staple  towns  courts  of  law-merchant  were  established 
for  determining  all  mercantile  disputes  and  for 
punishing  offenders. 

STAPSS,  Frederic,  bom  March  14,  1792,  son 
of  a  Protestant  clergyman  at  Naumburg,  in  Thur- 
xngia,  undertook  to  assassinate  the  emperor  Napo- 
leon, because  he  supposed  him  to  be  the  author  of 
the  misfortunes  of  Germany.  With  this  design  he 
went  to  Vienna,  remained  ten  days,  and  on  October 
23,  1809,  travelled  to  Schdnbrunn,  where  Napoleon 
was  reviewing  his  forces.  The  emperor  stood  be- 
tween Berthier  and  Rapp  when  the  youth  advanced, 
and  desired  to  speak  with  Napoleon.  Rapp  directed 
him  to  wait  till  after  the  muster.  But,  being  struck 
with  the  look,  the  voice  and  the  bearing  of  Stapss, 
he  ordered  him  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  castle. 
Here  a  large  case-knife  was  found  upon  him,  and 
the  portrait  of  a  young  female.  Rapp,  who  spoke 
German,  asked  him  bis  name,  and  why  he  carried  a 
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knife.  "  I  GSD  tell  no  one  but  Napoleon  himtelf.'* 
"  Do  you  intend  to  murder  him  with  it  ?"  •*  Yes, 
•ir."  "  For  what  reason  ?"  "  I  can  answer  this 
question  to  none  but  himself.'*  The  emperor  then 
commanded  the  young  man  to  be  brought  before 
him.  Bemadotte,  Berthier,  Savary,  Duroc  and 
Rapp  were  present.  With  an  air  of  calmness,  and 
his  hands  bound  behind  his  back,  the  youth  came 
into  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  and  respectfully 
bowed  to  him.  Napoleon  asked  him,  through  Rapp, 
the  following  questions :  "  What  is  your  place  of 
residence  ?"  "  Naumburg."  "  Who  is  your  father?" 
"  A  Protestant  clergyman."  "  How  old  are  you  ?" 
**  Eighteen  years."  "  What  did  you  intend  to  do 
with  your  knife  ?"  "  To  kill  you."  "  You  are 
beside  yourself,  young  man :  you  are  an  Illumine." 
*'  I  am  not  beside  myself;  I  do  not  know  what  an 
Illumine  is."  "  You  are  sick,  then."  "  No,  I  am 
not ;  I  am  perfectly  weU."  "  Why  did  you  mean 
to  kill  me?"  "  Because  you  have  injured  my  coun- 
try." "  Have  I  ever  wronged  you?"  ••  You  have 
injured  me  in  common  with  all  the  Germans." 
"  Who  sent  you  ?  Who  urged  you  to  this  crime  ?" 
**  No  one :  the  conviction  that  I  should  do  a  great 
service  to  my  country  and  to  all  Europe  by  putting 
you  to  death,  was  my  motive."  With  the  same 
calmness,  Stapss  replied  to  all  the  emperor's  inter- 
rogatories. Corvisart,  Napoleon's  physician,  was 
called  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  young  man.  **  Is  it 
not  true,  sir«  that  I  am  not  sick?"  **  The  young 
man  is  well,"  said  Corvisart,  addressing  the  em- 
peror. "  I  said  so,"  observed  the  youth.  "  Your 
head  is  disordered,"  continued  the  emperor ;  "  you 
will  make  your  family  unhappy.  I  will  spare  your  Ufe, 
if  you  acknowledge  your  crime  and  ask  my  pardon." 
**  I  wish  for  no  pardon.  I  deeply  regret  the  failure 
of  my  plan."  "  Whose  was  the  portrait  found  on 
you  ?"  "  It  was  that  of  a  young  person,  whom  I 
love."  **  She  will  be  greatly  afflicted  by  your  en- 
terprise." "  She  will  be  pained  at  its  ill  success. 
She  hates  you  as  much  as  I  do."  **  If  I  pardon 
you,  will  you  thank  me  for  it  ?"  "  It  shall  not 
prevent  my  killing  you,  if  an  opportunity  offers." 
Stapss  was  led  away,  and  general  Lauer  appointed 
to  question  him  further,  to  discover  whether  he  had 
any  associates.  The  youth  firmly  maintained  that 
no  one  was  acquainted  with  his  undertaking.  He 
was  shot,  October  27,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing.  He  had  taken  no  nourishment  since  the  24th. 
Food  was  offered  him,  but  he  refused  to  eat.  He 
said  that  he  was  strong  enough  to  go  to  the  place 
of  execution.     See  Rapp's  Aiemoirg. 

STAR.  See  Fixed  Starn,  Constellations,  and 
Planets, 

STAR.  FALLING  oa  SHOOTING.  See  FaU- 
ing  Stars,  Fireballs,  and  Meteors. 

STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM  (omithogalum  umbel- 
latum).  This  plant  is  sometimes  called  eleven  o'clock, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  flowers  opening  at 
about  that  time  in  the  morning.  It  is  allied  to,  and 
somewhat  resembles,  the  onion.  The  root  is  a 
bulb;  the  leaves  are  linear,  and  all  radical;  the 
stem  six  or  eight  inches  high,  and  terminated  by  a 
corymb  of  six  or  eight  white  and  star-like  flowers : 
these  last  are  very  evanescent,  and  close  four  or 
five  hours  after  expansion.  The  plant  grows  wild 
in  Europe,  and  is  sometimes  cultivated  in  gardens 
for  ornament. 

STAR-CHAMBER  (camera  steUata);  a  room  in 
the  house  of  lords,  so  called  from  having  its  ceiling 
adorned  with  gilded  stars,  or.  according  to  some, 
because  it  was  originally  the  place  of  deposit  of  the 


Jewish  Starrs  (siarra)  or  covenants.  The  despotic 
tribunal,  which  sat  here,  was  also  called  the  ster- 
chamber.  It  was  under  the  direction  of  the  chan- 
cellor, and  had  jurisdiction  of  forgery,  perjury,  riots, 
maintenance,  fraud,  libel  and  conspiracy,  and,  in 
general,  of  every  misdemeanour,  especially  those  of 
public  importance,  for  which  the  law  had  provided 
no  sufficient  punishment.  It  was  this  criminal 
jurisdiction  (its  dvil  having  gone  into  disuse)  that 
made  it  so  powerful  and  odious  an  auxiliary  of  a 
despotic  administration.  Its  process  was  summary, 
and  often  iniquitous,  and  the  punishment  which  it 
inflicted,  often  arbitrary  and  cruel.  It  became  par- 
ticularly violent  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. ;  and  it 
was  abolished,  with  the  no  less  hateful  high  com- 
mission court,  by  the  long  parliament,  in  1&41.  Its 
fidl  was  an  important  step  in  the  progress  of  English 
liberty. 

STARBOARD  ;  the  right  side  of  a  ship,  when 
the  eye  is  directed  forward. 

STARCH  isa  white. insipid,  vegetable  substance, 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  forming  a  jelly  with 
boiling  water.  It  exists  chiefly  in  the  white  and 
brittle  parts  of  yegetables,  particularly  in  tube-rose 
roots,  and  the  seeds  of  gramineous  plants.  It  may 
be  extracted  by  pounding  these  parts  and  agitating 
them  in  cold  water,  when  the  fibrous  parts  will  first 
subside,  after  which  the  starch  will  gradually  pre- 
cipitate itself  in  a  fine  white  powder ;  or  the  pounded 
or  grated  substance  (as  the  roots  of  arum,  potatoes, 
acorns,  or  horse-chestnuts,  for  instance)  may  be 
put  into  a  hair-sieve,  and  the  starch  irasbed  through 
with  cold  water,  leaving  the  grosser  matters  be- 
hind. Farinaceous  seeds  may  be  ground  and  treated 
in  a  similar  manner.  Only  seeds  require  to  hare 
the  oil  expressed  from  them  before  the  &rtna  is  ex- 
tracted. In  starch-making,  the  farina  ferments  and 
becomes  sour ;  but  the  starch  that  does  not  undergo 
fermentation  is  rendered  more  pure  by  this  process. 
Some  water,  already  soured,  is  mixed  with  the  flour 
and  water,  which  regulates  the  fermentation,  and 
prevents  the  mixture  from  becoming  putrid ;  and  in 
this  state  it  is  left  about  ten  days  in  summer,  and 
fifteen  in  winter,  before  the  scum  is  removed  and 
the  water  poured  off.  The  starch  is  then  washed 
out  from  the  bran,  and  dried,  first  in  the  open  air, 
and  finally  in  an  oven.  When  starch  is  triturated 
with  iodine,  it  forms  combinations  of  various  colours. 
When  the  proportions  of  iodine  are  small,  these 
compounds  are  violet;  when  somewhat  greater, 
blue ;  and  when  stiU  greater,  black.  We  ran  always 
obtain  the  finest  blue  colour  by  treating  starch  with 
an  excess  of  iodine,  dissolving  the  compound  in  liquid 
potash,  and  precipitating  by  a  vegetable  acid.  The 
colour  is  manifested  even  at  the  instant  of  pouring 
water  of  iodine  into  a  liquid  which  contains  starch 
diffused  through  it.  Hence  iodine  becomes  an  ex- 
cellent test  for  detecting  starch,  and  starch  for  de- 
tecting iodine.  Starch  is  convertible  into  sugar  by 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  To  produce  this  change,  we 
must  take  2000  parts  of  starch,  diffuse  them  in  80OO 
parts  of  water,  containing  forty  parts  of  strong  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  boil  the  mixture  for  thirty-six  hour* 
in  a  basin  of  silver  or  lead,  taking  care  to  stir  the 
materials  with  a  wooden  rod,  during  the  first  hour 
of  ebullition.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  mass, 
having  become  liquid,  does  not  require  to  be  stirred, 
except  at  intervals.  In  proportion  as  the  water 
evaporates,  it  ought  to  be  replaced.  When  the 
liquor  has  been  sufficiently  boiled,  chalk  and  animal 
charcoal  are  added,  and  it  is  clarified  with  white  of 
egg.     The  whole  is  then  filtered  through  a  flock  of 
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wool.  Mid  tlie  detr  liquid  is  concentrated,  till  it  bas 
acquired  a  airupy  consistence.  After  this,  the  basin 
is  removed  from  the  fire,  in  order,  that,  by  cooling, 
its  sulphate  of  lime  may  be  precipitated.  The  pure 
sirup  is  now  decanted,  and  evaporated  to  the  proper 
dryness.  It  is  found,  also,  that  sugar  may  be  ob- 
tamed  from  starch  without  the  use  of  sulphuric 
add.  It  is  obtained  by  leaving  the  starch,  first 
brought  to  the  pulpy  8tat«,  to  itself,  either  with  or 
without  the  contact  of  the  air,  or  by  mixing  it  with 
dried  gluten.  At  the  same  time,  however,  other 
products  are  obtained ;  viz.  1.  a  gum  like  that  from 
roasted  starch;  2.  amydine,  abody  whose  properties 
are  intermediate  between  those  of  starch  and  gum; 
and,  3.  an  insoluble  substance,  like  ligneous  matter. 
Twelve  parts  of  boiling  water  and  one  of  starch, 
fermented  by  dry  gluten,  yielded, 
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Potato  starch  differs  considerably  from  that  of 
wheat.  It  is  more  friable,  is  composed  of  much 
larger  sized  grains,  forms  a  jelly  with  water  at  a 
lower  temperature,  and  is  less  readily  decomposed 
by  spontaneous  fermentation.  Stardi  is  composed 
of  carbon  43-48,  oxygen  49*45,  hydrogen  7*06. 
Doctor  Prout  considers  starch  as  sugar  partly  or- 
ganized ;  for  it  has  the  same  essential  composition, 
but  differs  in  containing  minute  portions  of  other 
matter,  which,  we  may  presume,  prevent  its  consti- 
tuent partides  from  arranging  themselves  in  the 
crystalline  form,  and  thus  cause  it  to  assume  totally 
different  sensible  properties.  When  starch  is 
roasted  at  a  moderate  heat  in  an  oven,  it  is  converted 
into  a  spedes  of  gum,  employed  by  calico  printers ; 
potato  starch  answers  best  for  this  purpose.  Salop 
is  composed  of  a  little  gum,  very  little  starch,  and 
much  of  a  kind  of  gum  called  Basaorine.  Sago  is 
an  uniform  substance,  soluble  in  cold  water,  more 
so  in  hot,  predpitated  blue  by  iodine,  and  differing 
from  common  starch  only  in  the  first  mentioned 
property.  Tapioca  seems  to  be  identical  with  sago. 
Attwo  root  is  nearly  pure  starch,  agreeing  in  all  re- 
spects with  the  starch  of  potato,  which  may  be  con- 
verted by  heat  into  something  similar  to  sago  and 
tapioca. 

STARLING  (s^mits^.  The  colour  of  the  com- 
mon  European  starling  is  blackish,  with  blue,  pur- 
plish,  or  cupreous  reflections,  and  each  feather  is 
marked  at  the  extremity  with  a  whitish  speck. 
The  beak  is  long,  straight,  entire,  somewhat  flat- 
tened and  obtuse  at  the  extremity ;  the  tail  shorter 
than  in  our  blackbirds.  It  is  found  in  almost  all 
parts  of  Europe,  and,  except  in  the  breeding  season, 
li^es  in  numerous  flocks,  retiring  in  the  evening  to 
mashes,  to  pass  the  night  among  the  reeds.  The 
flight  of  these  birds  is  peculiar :  they  form  a  sort  of 
vortex  while  advancing.  During  the  day  time, 
they  disperse  throughout  the  fields,  and  seem  par- 
ticularly fond  of  the  company  of  cattle.  They  are 
often  kept  in  cages,  and  learn  to  whistle  some  tunes, 
and  even  to  pronounce  words  and  sentences. 

STAROSTS,  in  Poland ;  those  noblemen  who 
were  reckoned  among  the  dignitaries  of  the  land 
{dignitarii  terrarum)^  and  who  received  a  castle  or 
landed  estate  from  the  crown  domains  (tneiua  reaiay 
The  starosty  was  granted  only  for  the  life  of  the 
occupant,  on  whose  death,  however,  the  king  was 


obliged  to  grant  it  anew.  Some  of  the  starosts 
had  dvil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  a  certain 
district  (grod) ;  others  (tentuaru)  merely  enjoyed 
the  revenues  of  the  starosty. 

STATE  (respubHca,  civitas,  societal  dvilU);  a 
body  politic;  an  association  of  men  for  political 
ends,  the  object  of  which  is  well  expressed  in  the 
term  common-weaith  (i.  e.  common  good).     Expe- 
rience, as  well  as  reason,  shows  that  the  isolated 
individual  can  attain  but  very  imperfectly  the  ends 
of  his  being,  and  instinct  early  led  men  to  form 
unions,  for  promoting  the  good  of  each  by  the 
power  of  all.     Such  a  union  is  a  Btat«,  and  may  be 
called  the  natural  condition  of  man,  because  essen- 
tial to  the  frill  development  of  his  faculties.     Se- 
parated from  sodetv,  he  remdns  a  brute.     So  true 
is  the  andent  definition  of  man  as  being  a  political 
animal,  though  it  may  have  been  taken,  when  first 
used,  in  too  narrow  a  sense.     (See  the  beginning 
of  the  artide  Slavery,)     The  right  of  men  to  form 
states  being  thus  obvious  frx)m  their  nature,  the 
next  questions  which  arise  are.  What  is  the  his- 
torical origin  of  states?  and  what  is  the  best  state, 
or  best  government?    History  shows,  that  states 
have  been  formed  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  by  the 
violence  of  one  or  many,  by  artifice,  by  contract, 
&c.     (See  the  artides  PotUiccd  InMtituHonSf  Sove^ 
reigntyy  Estate,  Legitimacy:  also  CommunitieSj  Ci" 
ties.  Corporations,  Land,  property  in.)     As  to  the 
other  question,  that  state  is  the  best,  which  is  best 
adapted  to  promote  the  general  good;  so  that  the 
organization  of  such  a  state  may,  and  must,  differ 
according  to  drcurostances.      This  fiu:t  is  over- 
looked by  those  who  treat  the  organization  of  a 
state  merely  as  a  matter  of  abstract  speculation, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  is  often  used  as  a  pretext 
for  retaining  abuses  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
true  objects  of  political  sodety.     It  should  never 
be  forgotten,  that  the  form  of  government,  important 
as  it  is,  is  merely  a  means  of  obtaining  the  great 
objects  of  the  st«te ;  and  the  first  objects  to  be  pro- 
vided for  are  security  and  good  order,  to  which  all 
forms  must  be  made  to  yield.     These  terms  include 
much  more  than  the  mere  protection  of  individuals 
against  violence  on  the  part  of  each  other — a  sense 
to  which  none  but  despotic  governments  would 
limit  the  words. 

STATE  ADVOCATE.  See  Advocate  of  the 
Crown. 

STATEN  ISLAND  is  situated  south  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  the  centre  of  it  being  distant 
from  the  dty  eleven  miles.  It  constitutes  the  county 
of  Richmond,  and  is  the  most  southern  land  be- 
longing to  New  York.  Its  length  is  fourteen  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  eight  miles.  Its  southern 
extremity  is  in  lat.  40^  29'  N. ;  its  western  extre- 
mity is  18^  west  longitude  from  New  York;  popu- 
ktion  in  1830,  7084. 

STATES-GENERAL.     See  Netherlands. 
STATES  OF  THE  CHURCH.     See  Church, 
States  of  the, 

STATICS.  See  Dynamics,  and  Mechanics. 
STATISTICS.  The  past,  in  all  its  extension, 
belongs  to  history ;  the  present  to  geography  and 
statistics.  Schlozer  said  with  much  truth,  **  His- 
tory is  statistics  in  a  state  of  profession;  statistics 
is  history  at  a  stand."  The  subject  of  statistics  is 
the  investigation  and  exposition  of  the  actual  con- 
dition of  states  and  nations,  in  regard  to  their  in- 
ternal organisation  and  foreign  relations.  The 
description  of  the  fiice  of  the  country  belongs  to 
geography.      Statistics  is  often  considered  in  too 
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confined  a  view,  as  If  it  had  to  treat  only  of  those 
particulars  in  the  condition  of  a  country  which  can 
be  reduced  to  numerical  calculation,  and  exhibited 
in  tables,  such  as  the  number,  employments  and 
wealth  of  the  people.  The  frequent  reference  to 
**  statistical  tables,"  and  the  frequent  use  of  the 
phrase,  may  be  in  part  the  occasion  of  this. 

A  full,  statistical  view  of  the  actual  condition  of 
a  people  requires  the  exhibition,  1.  of  the  physical 
character  of  the  country  and  the  parts  composing 
it,  in  regard  to  situation,  boundaries,  extent  and 
soil,  mountains,  woods,  rivers,  climate;  also  of  the 
numbers  and  national  diversities  of  the  people; 
their  extraction,  languages,  &c.;  the  classes  into 
which  they  are  divided  (nobility,  free  proprietors, 
bondsmen,  slaves,  officers,  merchants,  manufiic- 
turers,  &rmers,  mechanics,  soldiers,  &c.) ;  and  their 
religious  differences  (the  various  sects,  &c) :  2.  of 
the  degree  of  civilization  shown  in  the  state  of  the 
useful  arts  and  occupations  (agriculture,  mechanical 
and  manufacturing  industry,  commerce) ;  in  the  in- 
stitutions for  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts;  in  the 
schools,  universities,  scientific  academies,  sale  of 
books,  &c. ;  in  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  their 
conduct  in  all  their  important  relations,  moral,  poli- 
tical and  religious:  3.  of  the  form  of  government, 
whether  monarchical  or  republican,  despotic  or 
limited;  whether  there  be  a  popular  representation 
or  an  assembly  of  the  estates  whether  the  representa- 
tion is  in  one  or  two  chambers;  whether  the  repre- 
sentatives take  part  in  legislation,  or  merely  in  the 
imposition  of  taxes;  whether  there  is  a  responsi- 
bility of  the  ministers,  and  none  of  the  monarch, 
&c;  also  of  the  relations  of  church  and  state 
(whether  any  exist,  and,  if  so,  whether  the  hierar- 
chical or  territorial  system  prevails;  whether  there 
are  concordates  with  Rome) ;  likewise  of  the  family 
of  the  monarch,  where  one  exists,  the  age,  religion, 
&c.,  of  the  members,  the  family  laws  of  the  ruling 
house,  the  court,  and  the  laws  relating  to  it,  the 
military  orders,  &c :  4.  of  the  administration  of  the 
state  (including  all  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
authorities,  &c.,  in  particular  the  departments  of 
justice,  police,  finances,  the  army  and  navy). 

In  treating  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  state, 
this  science  shows,  1.  the  standing  of  the  particular 
state  (if  it  be  in  Europe)  as  to  the  other  members 
of  the  European  family,  whether  it  be  a  power  of 
firat,  second,  third  or  fourth  rank,  and  particularly 
its  relations  to  its  immediate  neighbours  (thus,  in 
treating  of  German  states,  it  would  show  their  re- 
lations to  the  whole  confederacy;  so  likewise  with 
the  Helvetic  cantons  and  the  American  states) :  2. 
the  reciprocal  influence  of  its  domestic  and  foreign 
,  politics:  3.  of  the  existing  treaties  with  foreign 
states,  indicating  the  sources  of  information  respect- 
ing them,  their  most  important  points,  and  their 
beneficial  or  injurious  consequences.  According  to 
the  example  of  some  distinguished  statistical 
writers  (e.  g.  Hassel,  in  the  statistics  of  Austria 
and  Russia;  Stein,  in  those  of  Prussia,  and  others), 
a  view  of  the  gradual  increase  or  decrease  of  the 
state,  in  respect  to  extent,  population,  &c.,  may  be 
given  advantageously. 

Statistics  diflfer  from  geography  in  this  respect, 
that,  though  many  particular  facts  belong  equally 
to  both,  yet  geography  arranges  them  always  on  the 
principle  of  locality,  but  statistics  with  reference 
to  their  effect  on  the  general  condition  of  the  na- 
tion.  Thus  geography  mentions  the  mountains, 
riven,  woods,  in  describing  the  districts  where 
they  are  found,  or  speaks  of  their  distribution,  to 


give  a  view  of  the  hee  of  the  country:  rtatistics 
treats  of  them  collectively,  with  a  view  to  their 
political  importance,  as  affecting  the  productivencvs 
of  the  country,  favouring  or  obstructing  communi- 
cation,  &c.  In  a  military  description,  the  same 
subjects  would  be  treated  with  particular  reference 
to  their  military  importance..  Geography  treats 
also  of  manufiictures,  commerce,  trade,  public  au- 
thorities, universities,  schools,  seminaries,  museums, 
&c.,  in  describing  the  places  in  which  they  are  situ- 
ated ;  but  statistics  comlnnes  them,  with  a  view  to 
arrive  at  scientific  results.  Statistics,  in  modem 
times,  has  often  been  mixed  with  geography,  in 
some  cases  advantageously  to  the  immediate  pur- 
poses in  riew,  but  in  many  to  the  disadvantage  of 
science  and  sound  knowledge. 

Statistics  was  first  scientifically  treated  in  Ger- 
many :  Achenwall  gave  it,  in  1749,  its  name  and 
systematic  form.  Since  his  time,  it  has  become 
more  and  more  separated  from  geography  and  his- 
tory, and  has  been  cultivated  independently  of  them ; 
but  even  before  him,  authore  had  scientifically  com- 
bined statistical  materials ;  for  instance,  some  Ital- 
ians, as  Sansovino  Botero;  some  Frenchmen,  as 
d'Avity;  and  particularly  Germans,  as  Conring, 
Oldenburger,  who  died  in  1676,  at  Geneva,  the 
author  of  Tlieuatrut  Rerum  pubHcarum  (4  vols., 
Geneva,  1675);  Gastel,  in  his  De  Statu  publico 
Europtt  novisMtmo  (Nuremberg,  1675,  folio);  Von 
Zech,  in  his  European  Herald  (3  vols.,  Leipsic, 
1705,  folio,  in  German),  and  several  othere ;  Dutch- 
men, as  De  Luca,  in  his  Deteriptio  Orlns,  &r. 
(Leyden,  1665);  and  Everhard Otto, in  his  Priwut 
Linea  Notitia  Europa  Rerum  publicarum  (Utrecht, 
1762).  Following  Conring's  example,  Achen^-all 
delivered  university  lectures  on  statistics.  His 
Staattverfassung  der  EuropaUchen  Reiche  im  Grun- 
drisse,  passed  through  seven  editions.  Several 
other  manuals  appeared.  To  the  department  of  the 
theory  and  history  of  statistics  belong  Gatterer's 
Idea  of  Universal  Statistics  (Gdttingen,  1773); 
Schlozer's  unfinished  Theory  of  Statistics  (Gdttin- 
gen, 1804) ;  Niemann's  Sketch  of  Statistics,  (Al- 
tona,  1607);  and  a  vast  number  of  other  works. 
Among  the  statistical  manuals  are  Hassel's  Complete 
Manu^  of  the  most  recent  Geography  and  Statistics, 
and  Stein's  Manual  of  Geography  and  Statistics 
(4th  ed.,  1819).  Among  the  living  statistical 
writers  of  Italy  are  Balbi,  Quadri  and  Melch.  Gioja. 
The  statistics  of  crime  have  been  most  attended  to 
in  France  and  England.  The  French  writers  have 
paid  particular  attention  to  comparative  statistics ; 
for  example,  baron  Dupin,  a  statistical  writer  of 
the  first  order ;  also  the  Italian  Gioja,  in  his  FUc- 
Sofia  deUa  Statistica  (2  vols.,  4to.,  Milan,  1826  et 
seq.).  Meusel  published  a  Literature  of  Statistics 
(2d  edition,  2  vols.,  in  German). 

Statistical  tables  may  lead,  and  have  led,  to  in* 
correct  notions,  when  the  bare  results  are  con- 
sidered, without  reference  to  the  causes  and  accom- 
panying circumstances,  but  when  used  with  due 
caution,  they  are  of  the  highest  importance.  The 
influence  of  the  study  of  statistics  has  been  incal- 
culable :  it  is  the  test  and  the  basis  of  the  principles 
of  political  economy,  and  has  mainly  contributed  to 
that  knowledge  of  the  condition  and  interests  of 
nations  which  distinguishes  our  time.  Every  na. 
tion  will  find  its  interests  oii^entially  promoted  by 
cultivating  and  making  public  its  own  statistics ; 
and  writers  like  Dupin  are  public  benefactors. 

Among  the  best  statistical  works  are  Hassel'a 
SUtistical  Sketches  of  all  the  European   States 
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(1805,  2  vols.^;  his  Statistical  Tables,  comprising 
a  view  of  all  the  European  States,  and  some  others ; 
his  General  Geographico-Statistical  Lexicon  (Wei- 
mar, 18*27) ;  and  his  Gei^calogical,  Historical  and 
Statistical  Almanac  (an  annual) ;  Crome's  works ; 
Staudlin's  Ecclesiastical  Geography  and  Statistics 
(2  yob.,  Tub.,  1804) ;  Herbin  and  Peuchet's  Sia- 
tistique  de  la  France  (7  vols.,  Paris,  1803) ;  Dupin's 
Forces  productiues  et  commerciales  de  la  France 
(Paris,  2d  vol.,  4to.,  1832) ;  Colquhoun's  Treatise 
on  the  Wealth,  Power  and  Resources  of  the  British 
Empure  (London,  1814,  4to.) ;  Sir  John  Sinclair's 
Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  21  vols.,  8vo.,  vid. 
Sinclair;  Dupin's  Voyages  dans  la  Orande-Bretagne 
(1820) ;  Wichmann  and  Hassel's  works  on  Russia; 
and  J.  H.  Schiiitzler's  Statistique  et  Itineraire  de 
la  Russie  (Paris  and  Petersburg,  1829) ;  Yon  Ham- 
mer  and  Lindner's  works  on  Turkey ;  Bisinger's, 
Uassel's,  Demian's,  Andre's,  on  Austria;  Schwart- 
ner's,  on  Hungary;  Mirabeau's,  Krug's,  Demain's, 
Stein's,  on  Prussia;  Thaarup's  work  on  Denmark; 
Pulitz's,  on  Saxony. 

STATIUS,  PuBLius  Papinius;  a  Roman  epic 
poet,  bom  at  Naples,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Domitian  (A.  D.  61 ),  and  educated  by  his  father,  a 
rhetorician.  His  principal  productions  are  two  epic 
poems,  the  JTiebaUt  in  twelve  books,  and  the  AchiU 
/W«,  in  two  books.  The  last  is  unfinished.  The  style 
of  Statius  is  bombastic  and  affected,  often  exhibit- 
ing the  art  of  the  declaimer  rather  than  that  of  the 
poet ;  but  he  attracted  general  admiration  in  his  own 
time,  and  even  some  modem  critics  have  considered 
him  as  inferior  only  to  Virgil.  He  wrote  some 
shorter  poems,  called  Sylvte,  which  have  been  dis- 
tributed into  four  books;  and  some  of  these  com- 
positions are  eminently  beautiful.  Statius  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  destitute  of  fortune,  as  he  is 
said  to  have  supported  himself  by  writing  for  the 
stage;  but  none  of  his  dramatic  compositions  are 
extant.  He  died  about  the  hundredth  year  of  the 
Christian  era.  Among  the  best  editions  of  the 
works  of  SUtius  are  those  of  Barthius  (1664,  2 
vols.,  4to.),  and  the  Variorum,  Lugd.  Bat.  (1671, 
8vo.) ;  of  the  Thebais  separately,  that  of  Warring- 
toir  (1778,  2  vols.,  12mo.),  and  of  the  Sylva^  that 
of  Markland  (London,  1728,  4to.). 

STATUE  (from  the  Latin  statua").  Statues  are 
divided  into  ideal  and  portrait  statues  (statua  iconica: 
this  term  also  signified  a  statue  of  the  natural  size). 
The  former,  in  respect  to  invention,  are  much 
superior,  and  reach  the  highest  point  of  the  art, 
when,  as  in  Greek  antiquity,  they  represent  divine 
beings,  serene,  and  superior  to  all  sensual  impulses. 
The  latter  have  all  the  qualities  of  portraits  (q.  v.) 
except  colouring.  In  Greece,  such  statues  were 
given  to  those  who  had  been  thrice  victorious  in 
the  Olympic  games.  Portrait  statues  seem  to  have 
been  first  set  up  in  Athens  to  the  memory  of 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  the  avengers  of  liberty 
and  destroyers  of  the  Pisistratidae.  At  first,  the 
Greeks  seem  to  have  made  no  statues  but  those  of 
the  gods ;  but,  in  later  times,  and  especially  during 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  republic,  when  servility 
and  adulation  became  more  and  more  common,  a 
great  number  of  portrait  statues  were  produced. 
Gods  and  monarchs  were  originally  represented  of 
a  colossal  size ;  and,  in  general,  the  size  of  the 
statues,  with  the  ancients,  had  a  symbolical  mean- 
ing. Originally,  statues  were  coloured.  The  Ro- 
mans called  statues  in  Greek  costume,  statua:  palli- 
atce ;  in  Roman  costume,  togata,  &c.  There  were 
statuot  pedsstres  (on  foot),  sedentes  (sitting),  eques- 


tres  (on  horseback),  and curules  (driving;  and  these, 
again,  bigaUe,  quadrigata,  in  which  way  many  deities 
and  triumphant  generals  were  represented).  Some- 
times  whole  groups  were  and  are  exhibited,  as  the 
Laocoon  ;  but,  in  these,  the  figures  were  generally 
distinct,  except  in  those  which  represented  figures 
intertwined  with  each  other  {symplegmata,  as  in  the 
case  of  groups  of  wrestlers).  Statues  were  often 
used  by  the  ancients  to  ornament  buildings,  &c. 
(As  to  the  material  employed,  see  Plastics^  and 
Sculpture.)  The  most  celebrated  statues  are  men- 
tioned in  the  article  Sculpture. 

STATUTE:  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  a  state; 
a  positive  law.  Statute  is  commonly  applied  to  the 
acts  of  legislative  bodies,  consisting  of  representa- 
tives. In  monarchies  not  having  representative 
bodies,  the  acts  of  the  sovereign  are  odled  edicts, 
decrees,  ordinances,  rescripts.  Statutes  are  distin- 
guished from  common  law.  The  latter  owes  its 
force  to  the  principles  of  justice,  to  long  use,  and 
the  consent  of  a  nation ;  the  former  to  a  positive 
command,  or  declaration  of  the  supreme  power. 

STAUBBACH,  FALLS  OF.     See  Cataract. 

STAUDLIN,  Charles  Frederic,  doctor  and 
professor  of  theology  at  Gottiiigen,  was  bom  in 
1761,  at  Stuttgart,  and  early  began  his  History  and 
Spirit  of  Scepticism,  particularly  in  respect  to 
Morality  and  Religion  (which  appeared  at  Leipsic, 
1794).  He  travelled  in  Switzerland,  France  and 
England,  and  was  appointed  professor  extraordinarius 
at  Gottingen,  in  1790,  where  he  became  doctor  of 
theology  in  1792.  His  writings  are  very  numerous, 
and  the  latter  ones  have  been  charged  with  the 
faults  often  attending  too  great  fertility.  He  died 
in  1826.  His  works  are  a  Manual  of  the  Extent, 
Method  and  History  of  Theological  Sciences  (Hano- 
ver, 1821) ;  Ecclesiastical  Geography  and  Statistics 
(Tubingen,  1804);  Contributions  to  the  Elucida- 
tion of  the  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  (Stut- 
gart,  1786) ;  continuation  of  the  same  (Gottingen, 
1791) ;  Origin,  Contents  and  Construction  of  Solo- 
mon's Song,  in  Paulus's  Memor ;  Essay  towards  a 
Criticism  of  the  System  of  the  Christian  Religion 
(1791) ;  Sketch  of  Academical  Lectures  on  Morals 
and  Dogmatics  for  liiture  Teachers  of  the  Christian 
Religion  (2  vols.,  1798—1800);  Text-Book  of 
Dogmatics,  and  the  History  of  Dogmas  (3d  edition, 
1809):  OutUnes  of  PhUosophical  and  Biblical 
Morals  (an  academical  text-book,  1805);  New 
Text-Books  of  Morals  for  Theologians,  with  Intro- 
ductions to  the  History  of  Morals  and  moral  Dog- 
mas (1813);  Practical  Introduction  to  the  Books 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  (1826)  ;  a  History  of  the 
Ideas  which  have  been  entertained  respecting  the 
Morality  of  Theatres,  the  Doctrine  of  Suicide, 
Conscience,  Oaths  (1824),  and  Friendship  (1826J ; 
a  History  of  Rationalism  (1826)  ;  a  History  of  tne 
Ethics  of  Jesus  (4  vols.,  1799—1823)  ;  Outlines  of 
a  History  of  Philosophical,  Hebrew  and  Christian 
Morals  (Hanover,  1806) ;  General  History  of  the 
Christian  Church  (3d  edition,  1823) ;  History  of 
Christian  Morals  since  the  Revival  of  Learning 
(1808);  General  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Great 
Britain  (Gottingen,  1819)  ;  History  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy (Hanover,  1822)  ;  History  of  the  Theolo- 
gical Sciences  (2  vols.,  1811) ;  History  and  Litera- 
ture of  Ecclesiastical  History  (edited  by  Hemsen, 
1827).  He  edited  several  periodicals  himself,  as 
the  Gottingen  Library  of  the  latest  Theological 
Literature  (1794—1800);  Contributions  to  the 
Philosophy  and  History  of  Religion  and  Ethics  in 
general,  and  of  the  various  Creeds  and  Churche« 
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(1797—99)  ;  Magazine  for  the  History  of  Religion, 
Morals  and  the  Church  (1801—6);  Archives  of 
ancient  and  modem  Ecclesiastical  History  (1813 — 
20);  Archives  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  in  con- 
junction with  Tzschimer  and  Vater  (vol.  i.,  Halle, 
1823).  He  also  wrote  a  great  number  of  occasional 
treatises. 

STAUFEN.  See  HohenMtaufen. 
STAUNTON,  SiK  George  Leonard,  a  travel- 
ler and  diplomatist,  was  a  native  of  the  county  of 
Galway,  in  Ireland.  He  was  destined  for  the  medi- 
cal profession,  with  a  view  to  which  he  studied  at 
the  university  of  MontpeUier,  and  took  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  physic.  About  the  year  1762,  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  practice  in  the  island  of  Grenada, 
in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  obtained  the  patronage 
of  the  governor.  Lord  Macartney,  who  made  him 
his  secretary;  and  he  likewise  held  the  office  of 
attorney-general  of  Grenada,  till  the  taking  of  that 
island  by  the  French.  His  lordship,  being  appointed 
governor  of  Madras,  took  Mr  Staunton  with  him 
to  the  East  Indies,  where  he  was  employed  in  the 
arrest  of  general  Stuart,  who  had  opposed  the  au- 
thority  of  the  governor.  He  also  induced  the 
French  admiral  SufTren  to  suspend  hostilities  before 
Gondelour,  previously  to  the  official  announcement 
of  the  peace  in  1714 ;  and  he  negotiated  a  treaty 
with  Tippoo  Saib.  Returning  to  England,  the 
East  India  company  repaid  his  services  with  a  pen- 
sion of  £500  a  year;  the  king  created  him  a 
baronet,  and  the  university  of  Oxford  bestowed  on 
him  the  diploma  of  doctor  of  laws.  When  Lord 
Macartney  went  as  ambassador  to  China,  Sir  George 
accompanied  him  as  secretary  of  legation,  with  the 
provisional  title  of  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary.  Of  that  mission,  and  of  the  empire 
and  people  of  China,  he  published  an  Account  in 
1797  (2  vols.,  4to.),  whidi  was  translated  into 
French  and  German.  He  died  in  London,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1801. 

STAUROTIDE ;  a  mineral  species,  so  called 
from  0Tm»ct,  a  cross,  in  allusion  to  the  regular 
crosnng  of  its  crystals,  which  so  frequently  takes 
place.  The  primitive  form  of  the  crystal  is  a  right 
rhombic  prism  of  129^  SO',  which  is  rarely  modified 
at  its  extremities,  though  its  acute  lateral  edges 
are  usually  truncated,  converting  the  crystals  into 
six-sided  prisms.  The  cruciform  cryst^s  of  this 
species  are  of  two  kinds :  in  the  first,  the  crystals 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles ;  in  the  second,  at 
angles  of  60^  and  120^.  Fracture  uneven  or  con- 
choidal ;  lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to  resinous ;  col- 
our reddidh-brown,  or  brownish-red,  very  dark; 
streak  white ;  translucent ;  hardness  a  little  supe- 
rior to  that  of  quartz ;  specific  gravity  3-3  to  3-9. 
According  to  an  analysis,  by  Vaquelin,  of  the  variety 
from  Brittany,  and  another  by  Klaproth,  of  the 
variety  from  St  Gothard,  staurotide  consists  of 
saex, 

Alomtaie, 
Lime, 
Wgiu 
Oxide  of 
Oxide  of 

It  assumes  a  dark  colour  before  the  blow-pipe,  but 
does  not  melt.  Staurotide  occurs,  for  the  most 
part,  in  mica  slate,  and  is  often  accompanied  by 
garnet  and  cyanite.  It  u  found  in  single  crystals 
on  St  Gothard,  in  Switzerland,  and  on  the  Qreiner 
mountain,  in  Zillerthal,  in  the  Tyrol.  It  is  an 
abundant  substance  in  the  United  States,  particu- 
larly in  the  states  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts. 


STAY ;  a  large,  strong  rope,  employed  to  sup- 
port the  mast  on  the  fore  part,  by  extending  from 
it«  upper  end  towards  the  stem  of  the  ship,  as  the 
shrouds  are  extended  on  each  side. 

STAYS.     See  Conet, 

STEALING.     See  Larcenjf. 

STEAM;  the  vapour  of  water  raised  to  such  ft 
degree  of  elasticity  by  the  application  of  heat,  as  to 
be  available  to  the  propelling  of  machinery.  When 
water,  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
is  heated  to  the  temperature  of  212^,  globides  of 
steam,  composed  of  heat  and  water  in  a  state  of 
combination,  are  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  rising  through  the  fluid,  may  be  collected 
at  its  surface.  In  its  perfect  state  it  is  transparent, 
and  consequently  invisible,  but  when  it  has  been 
deprived  of  a  part  of  its  heat  by  coming  in  contact 
with  cold  air,  it  becomes  of  a  cloudy  appearance, 
as  when  it  issues  from  a  tea-kettle.  By  increasing 
the  heat,  the  temperature  of  the  water  never  rises 
above  212*>,  nor  that  of  the  steam  which  is  gene- 
rated ;  the  only  effect  being  a  more  copious  produc- 
tion. If  the  water  is  confined  in  a  strong  copper 
vessel,  both  it  and  the  steam  which  is  produced 
may  be  brought  to  any  temperature,  and  any  degree 
of  elastic  force 

Steam  is  highly  elastic;  but  when  separated 
from  the  fluid  nova  which  it  is  generated,  it  does 
not  possess  a  greater  elastic  force  than  the  same 
quantity  of  air.  If,  for  instance,  a  copper  vessel  be 
filled  with  steam  only,  at  212*»,  it  may  be  brought 
even  to  the  temperature  of  red  beat,  without  any 
danger  of  bursting ;  but  if  water  be  also  in  the  ves- 
sel, each  additioiial  quantity  of  heat  causes  a  fresh 
quantity  of  steam  to  rise,  which  adds  its  elastic 
force  to  that  of  the  steam  already  generated,  till 
the  constantly  accumulating  force  bursts  the  vessel 
in  pieces. 

The  latent  heat  of  steam,  or  that  quantity  of 
heat  which  is  necessary  for  its  existence  in  a  stale 
of  vapour,  and  yet  is  not  indicated  by  the  thermo- 
meter is,  according  to  the  experiments  of  difiereot 
philosophers,  given  in  the  following  table : 
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The  mean  of  these  results  is  850^,  agreemg  with 
the  measure  obtained  by  Mr  Watt.  The  estimate 
of  Lavoisier  cannot  be  fiir  from  the  truth,  and  af- 
fords a  most  convenient  number  for  calculation,  L  e. 
1000. 

Let  us  suppose  that  steam  of  the  temperature  of 
212^  contains  950^  of  heat,  which  is  not  detected 
by  the  thermometer,  while  it  retains  the  gaseous 
sUte,  its  real  quantity  of  heat  will  be  950®  -|-  212* 
—  1162^ ;  consequently,  if  we  mix  a  quantity  of 
steam  with  5|  times  its  weight  of  water,  at  32*^, 
the  temperature  of  the  water  will  rise  nearly  to  the 
temperature  of  ebullition,  because  5^  X  32*>  4  32  •* 
»  206®.  Hence  the  great  utility  of  steam  not  only 
in  manufactures  where  great  quantities  of  hot  wa- 
ter are  required,  but  also  for  heating  Urge  buildings, 
and  for  drying  whatever  is  liable  to  combustion. 

The  elasticity  of  steam,  arising,  no  doubt,  from 
the  great  quantity  of  heat  which  it  contains,  is  very 
great,  and  from  its  extensive  application  as  an  im- 
pelling power,  it  has  been  investigated  with  con- 
siderable attention. 

Mr  Watt  M'as  the  first  philosopher  who  made 
any  accurate  experiments  on  the  elasticity  of  steam. 
These  were  performed  while  he  was  a  mathcmatiad 
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inttraroent  maker  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  i 
and  considering  tlie  simplicity  of  the  apparatus 
with  which  he  conducted  his  experiments,  the 
results  he  obtained  are  remarkable  for  their  accu- 
racy. The  range  of  his  experiments,  extended  from 
dd"*  to  272«'  Fahrenheit. 

Dissatisfied  with  his  own  experiments,  in  the  re- 
sults of  which  he  observed  irregularities  which  he 
could  not  explain,  Mr  Watt,  in  the  year  1796,  re- 
quested Mr  Southern  to  try  them  over  again,  and, 
in  fulfilling  his  requests,  he  was  assisted  by  Mr 
William  Creighton. 

Mr  Achard  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin, 
published,  in  the  Memoirs  of  1762,  a  series  of  ex- 
periments on  the  elasticity  of  steam,  from  the  tern- 
perature  of  S'l**  to  that  of  212<».  The  following 
are  a  few  of  the  results,  which  are  here  compared 
with  those  of  Mr  Watt  and  Mr  Robison.  (after- 
wards  Dr  Robison)  at  this  time  a  student  at  Glas- 
gow, and  subsequently  the  professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh: 
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The  following  results  were  obtained  by  Dr  Ro- 
bison: 
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The  next  experiments  on  the  elasticity  of  steam 
were  made  by  Bettancourt,  who  also  made  similar 
experiments  on  the  elasticity  of  the  vapour  of  spirit 
of  wine,  and  he  found  it  at  all  temperatures  equal 
to  2|  times  that  of  steam.  The  next  set  of  ex- 
periments on  steam  were  made  by  Dr  Dalton  about 
1800,  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  and  care,  which 
gives  them  a  high  value.  The  following  is  a  table 
of  his  results. 


Dr  Ure  made  various  Experiments  on  the  Elastic 
Force  of  Steam  from  24^  to  312^,  the  following 
results  of  which  are  given  in  inches  of  mercury: — 
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The  next  experiments  on  the  elasticity  of  steam 
were  those  of  Mr  Philip  Taylor,  at  temperatures 
from  212<>  to  320«'.  But  these  do  not  differ  so 
materially  from  the  foregoing  as  to  require  insertion. 

A  very  valuable  set  of  experiments  were  made  a 
few  years  since,  by  M.  Arago  and  other  members 
of  the  French  Institute.  The  results  contained  in 
the  following  table,  given  by  them,  were  obtained 
by  direct  experiment,  from  1  to  24  atmospheres ;  all 
above  this  were  calculated  by  a  formula,  and  can- 
not, of  course,  be  so  much  depended  upon. 
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The  most  recent  experiments  on  the  elastic  force 
of  steam  are  those  by  a  committee  of  the  Franklin 
Institute,  appointed  by  the  treasury  directors  of 
the  United  States.  The  object  of  the  committee 
was  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  explosion  of 
steam  boilers,  to  investigate  which  they  were  re- 
quested to  make  experiments  on  the  properties  of 
steam,  the  expence  of  which  was  defrayed  out  of 
the  treasury  of  the  United  States.  The  appoint- 
ment of  this  committee  is  highly  honourable  to  the 
government  of  the  North  American  republic,  and 
has  been  rewarded  by  results  of  great  advantage  to 
science,  and  highly  creditable  to  the  gentlemen  who 
conducted  the  experiments.  We  give  here  an  ex- 
tract from  the  report,  as  published  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Franklin  Institute.  The  committee,  deter- 
mined to  put  the  apparatus  which  was  necessary 
for  other  experiments,  to  the  best  use  possible,  in 
determining  the  elastic  force  of  steam,  at  different 
temperatures;  and  accordingly  great  pains  were 
bestowed  upon  the  graduation  of  the  giiage,  the 
regulation  of  the  temperature  of  its  parts,  &c,  the 
comparison  of  the  thermometers,  the  maintenance 
of  the  scales  at  about  the  same  temperature,  &c. 
The  small  sixe  of  the  boiler,  and  the  various  open- 
ings  required  to  be  made  in  it  for  the  experiments 
which  were  the  immediate  objects  of  the  committee, 
were  unfiivourable  to  the  attainment  of  considerable 
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pressures,  but  the  discrepancies,  even  at  working 
pressures,  of  the  different  tables  of  the  elastic  force 
of  steam,  made  it  important  to  push  those  trials  as 
far  as  could  be  done  without  material  changes. 
They  succeeded,  without  much  difficulty,  in  reaching 
ten  atmospheres,  which  b  but  one  atmosphere  less 
than  the  reputed  working  pressure  of  our  high-pres- 
sure engines,  and  as  the  experiments  on  the  safety 
valves  have  rendered  probable,  is  very  near  the  true 
working  pressure. 

Table  of  the  Elastic  Force  of  Steamy  from  One  to 
Ten  Atmospheres. 


\{ 


11 
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The  results  of  the  committee  as  to  pressure  cor- 
responding to  temperature,  all  fall  below  those  of 
professor  Robison,  the  extremes  being  *14  and  '40 
of  an  atmosphere ;  they  approach  nearer  to  those  of 
Dr  Ure,  differing  in  the  extremes — '06  and  +  -12 
of  an  atmosphere.  They  agree  even  pretty  nearly  with 
the  experiments  of  Mr  Taylor,  tending,  generally,  to 
gain  upon  them;  thus  at  260°  the  difference  is  *01 
of  an  atmosphere,  and  at  320°  is  -42.  The  tem- 
perature  corresponding  to  six  atmospheres,  in  the 
table  of  the  committee,  is  315^^,  to  the  same 
(5-96)  in  that  of  Mr  Taylor,  320^  and  to  the  same 
in  that  of  the  French  commission,  320*4,  the  latter 
two  agreeing  very  closely. 

From  these  comparisons  it  appears,  that  for  given 
temperatures  the  pressures  determined  by  the  com- 
mittee are  lower  than  those  found  by  professor 
Robison,  between  1  and  3^  atmospheres;  lower 
than  those  of  Dr  Ure,  from  1  to  5j-  atmospheres, 
except  at  the  highest  pressure,  differing,  however, 
but  little  from  them ;  nearly  the  same  from  I  to  2J 
atmospheres  with  those  of  Mr  Taylor,  and  higher 
from  2}  to  6  atmospheres;  higher  than  those  of 
Mr  Southern;  much  higher  than  those  of  profes- 
sor Arzberger;  higher  than  those  of  the  French 
commission. 

In  a  work  like  the  present,  it  would  be  out  of 
place  to  investigate  the  formulae  used  for  the  cal- 
culations where  experiments  were  rendered  im- 
practicable;  but  we  will  give  a  very  convenient 
rule,  which  is  near  enough  the  truth  for  all  com- 
mon purposes. 

Add  100  to  the  temperature  expressed  in  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit,  divide  the  sum  by  177,  and  raise 
the  quotient  to  the  sixth  power,  the  result  will  be 
the  elastic  force  of  the  steam  in  inches  of  mercury, 
which,  being  divided  by  2,  will  give  the  pressure 
upon  the  square  inch.  Thus  if  the  temperature  be 
307^  we  have  307  +  100  =  407  -f-  177  =  2-3, 
which  raised  to  the  sixth  power  is  2*3  x  2*3  x 
2-3  X  2-3  X  2-3  x  2-3  x  2-3  =  148035  inches 
of  mercury,  to  which  the  pressure  of  the  steam  is 
equal,  or  148*035  -i-  2  =  74  pounds  upon  the 
square  inch  nearly. 

When  water  is  converted  into  steam,  the  vapour, 
as  before  observed,  will  occupy  a  much  greater  space 
than  the  water  from  which  it  was  formed.  It  was 
found  by  Watt  that  a  cubic  inch  of  water,  when 
converted  into  steam  at  a  temperature  of  212**,  will 
occupy  the  space  of  a  cubic  foot,  or  rather  more 
than  1700  cubic  inches,  this  steam  having  an  elastic 


force  of  one  atmosphere,  or  being  capable  of  excit- 
ing a  pressure  of  15  lbs.  upon  the  square  inch.  It 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  be  diminished  or 
taken  away,  the  steam  formed  from  the  same  quan- 
tity of  water  will  occupy  a  much  greater  space  than 
one  cubic  foot,  but  its  pressure  will  be  diminished 
in  a  proportionate  degree.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  water  is  made  to  boil  under  a  greater 
pressure  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  the  steam 
formed  will  occupy  a  less  space  than  one  cubic  foot, 
but  will  be  possessed  of  a  proportionately  greater 
elastic  force.  Thus  suppose  the  pressure  on  the 
sur&ce  of  the  boiling  water  to  be  two  atmospheres, 
or  30  lbs.  upon  the  square  inch,  then  will  the 
steam  formed  have  a  pressure  of  two  atmospheres, 
but  it  will  only  occupy  half  a  cubic  foot.  If  it  be 
allowed  more  &ee  space,  it  will  expand  and  fill  that 
space,  but  as  it  expands  its  pressure  will  be  lessened. 
From  what  has  just  been  said,  the  reader  will 
readily  conclude  that  as  the  steam  from  a  cubic 
inch  of  water  may  be  made  to  occupy  a  larger  or 
smaller  space,  and  to  have  a  greater  or  lesser  elastic 
force  accordingly,  that  the  density  or  specific  gravity 
of  the  steam  will  increase  with  its  elastic  force.  This 
law  will  be  seen  exemplified  in  the  following  table : 
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At  the  commencement  of  this  article  the  attention 
of  the  reader  was  drawn  to  the  quantity  of  latent 
heat  contained  in  steam,  and  the  results  of  different 
experiments  were  given.  We  stated  that  the  num- 
ber 1000"  was  the  most  convenient  and  could  not 
be  far  from  the  truth,  but  this  is  only  the  latent 
heat  of  steam  at  212^.  It  was  not  one  of  the  least 
important  of  the  discoveries  of  Watt,  that,  what- 
ever be  the  temperature  of  steam,  the  amount  of 
its  latent  and  sensible  heat  vdll  be  the  same. 
From  this  l&w,  it  is  easy  to  find  the  latent  heat  of 
steam  at  any  temperature ;  for  since  1000  added  to 
212^  gives  a  sum  of  1212,  we  have  only  to  subtract 
the  sensible  heat  from  this  constant  number  to  ob- 
tain the  latent  heat.  Thus  if  the  temperature  of 
the  steam  be  307,  ito  latent  heat  will  be  1212.  307 
=  905 ;  and  if  the  temperature  be  400,  the  latent 
heat,  in  the  same  way,  will  be  found  to  be  1212  — 
400  «»  812 ;  hence  the  latent  heat  decreases  while 
the  sensible  heat  increases. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  though  low  pressure 
steam  \n\\  scald  most  dreadfully,  yet  high  pressure 
steam  will  not.  Dr  Thomson  accounts  for  this  as 
follows : 

"When  the  steam  of  boiling  water  comet  in 
contact  with  any  part  of  the  living  body,  it  occa- 
sions a  most  severe  scald,  but  when  steam  of  a 
higher  temperature  than  boiling  water,  or  high 
pressure  steam,  as  it  is  called,  issues  into  the  atmos- 
phere, the  finger,  or  any  part  of  the  body,  may  be 
passed  through  it  with  impunity.  It  has  not  the 
property  of  scalding.  And  if  a  thermometer  be 
placed  into  it,  we  &id  the  temperature  greatly  be- 
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low  that  of  boiling  water." — "  When  steiuii  issues  mines,  and  consisted  of  a  long  pipe  inserted  into 
from^tbe  spout  of  a  boiling  tea-kettle,  it  is  at  first  i  the  well  to  be  drained,  in  which,  pipe  a  valve  was 
invisible,  and  it  is  not  till  it  has  advanced  some  placed,  opening  upwards,  and  at  a  height  in  the 
distance  in  the  air,  that  it  begins  to  assume  the  ap-  pipe  not  exceeding  twenty  feet  above  the  sur&ce 
pearance  of  a  visible  cloud.  But  condensed  steam  :  of  the  water  to  be  raised.  Immediately  above 
19  visible  the  moment  that  it  issues  from  the  pipe.  '  this  valve  a  side  pipe  branched  off  from  the  main 


The  high  pressure  steam,  supposing  the  elasticity 
double,  occupies  only  half  the  space  of  low  pressure 
steam.  The  moment  it  comes  into  the  atmosphere 
its  volume  is  doubled.  This  occasions  a  prodigious 
increase  in  the  capacity  for  heat>  and  at  the  same 
time  mixes  it  with  the  cold  atmospheric  air.  These 
two  circumstances  sink  its  temperature  so  low  that 
it  is  no  longer  capable  of  scalding." 

When  steam  is  brought  into  contact  with  cold 
bodies,  so  that  parting  with  a  portion  of  its  heat  it 
is  reduced  below  the  temperature  of  212°,  it  again 
assumes  the  liquid  form  and  occupies  1700  times 
less  space.  This  is  called  condensation.  Upon  this 
property,  and  upon  its  expansibility,  depends  its 
efficacy  as  a  propeller  of  machinery,  as  will  be 
shown  in  the  subsequent  article. 

STEAM  ENGINE,  a  mechanical  contrivance, 
whereby  steam  is  made  to  produce  continuous  mo- 
tion. 

Hiatory,  The  first  idea  of  employing  steam  as  a 
motive  power,  seems  to  have  occurred  to  Hiero  of 
Alexandria,  who  flourished  about  40  B.  C.  He  in- 
troduced high  pressure  st^am  into  the  interior  of  a 
hollow  ^lobe,  revolving  upon  an  axis,  and  having 
two  projecting  tubes  from  the  sides,  through  which 
the  steam  escaped  into  the  atmosphere,  and  by  the 
reaction  arising  from  its  escape  into  the  air,  the  globe 
was  made  to  revolve.  This  engine  acted  on  the 
same  principle  as  Barker's  mill.  In  1629,  Branca, 
an  Itsiian,  published  an  account  of  another  form  of 
steam  engine,  in  which  the  steam,  issuing  out  from 
a  tube  in  the  boiler,  impinged  upon  the  floats  of  a 
wheel,  and  turned  it  round.  These  contrivances 
are  so  trifling  in  their  nature,  so  far  as  utility  is 
concerned,  that  they  need  scarcely  be  mentioned. 
The  first  approaches  at  any  thing  like  a  useful  ma- 
chine was  made  by  the  marquis  of  Worcester,  who, 
in  a  work  entitled  a  Century  of  the  Names  and 
Scantlings  of  Inventions,  published  intiie  year  1668, 
gave  an  account  of  it,  from  which  we  may  infer 
that  his  engine  acted  somewhat  after  the  following 
manner.  Suppose  a  long  upright  tube,  furnished  at 
the  top  with  a  valve  opening  upwards,  and  com- 
municating with  a  vessel  containing  water.  When 
steam  is  thrown  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  it 
will  force  the  water  up  the  pipe  to  a  height  greater 
in  proportion  as^the  force  of  the  steam  exceeds  the 
elasticity  of  the  air.  The  valve  at  the  top  of  the 
pipe  would  prevent  the  water  from  returning  when 
the  steam  was  cut  off.  The  inventor  designates 
his  contrivance,  **  an  admirable  and  most  forcible 
way  to  drive  up  water  by  means  of  fire  ;'*  yet  the 
description  of  this  engine,  which  forms  the  sixty- 


pipe,  and  formed  a  communication  between  it,  and 
a  hollow  vessel,  called  the  receiver.  In  the  main 
pipe,  and  immediately  above  that  part  where 
the  receiver  pipe  branched  off,  there  was  another 
valve  opening  upwards,  and  the  top  of  the  main 
pipe  opened  into  the  cistern,  where  the  water  was 
to  be  delivered.  The  receiver  communicated  with 
the  boiler  by  means  of  a  pipe  furnished  with  a  stop 
cock,  which  might  be  opened  or  shut  at  pleasure, 
and  the  receiver  was  connected  in  a  similar  way 
>vith  the  cold  water  cistern.  Steam  was  admitted 
into  the  receiver  and  consequently  into  the  main  pipe, 
above  the  lower  valve.  When  this  was  the  case, 
the  steam  cock  was  shut,  and  cold  water  let  into 
the  receiver  by  the  other  pipe ;  the  steam  was  con- 
densed and  a  vacuum  formed  in  the  receiver  and 
main  pipe,  and  the  water,  by  the  action  of  the  at- 
mosphere, pressed  up  the  main  pipe  from  the  well, 
and  was  prevented  firom  returning  by  the  lower  valve 
which  was  closed  by  the  weight  of  the  fluid  above 
it.  In  this  state  of  things  the  steam  was  again  ad- 
mitted into  the  receiver,  and  acting  upon  the  water 
in  the  main  pipe,  forced  it  through  the  upper  valve 
up  the  pipe  and  into  the  dstem.  The  steam,  of 
course,  would  at  the  same  time  force  down  the  un- 
der valve,  and  prevent  the  water  from  returning  to 
the  well.  Several  ingenious  mechanics  have  en- 
deavoured to  improve  the  engine  of  Savary,  among 
whom  may  be  more  especially  mentioned  Mr  Ponti- 
fax,  Mr  J.  Boaz,  and  Mr  G.  Whitelaw.  There 
were  several  engines  erected  on  Savary*s  principle, 
but  the  introduction  of  Newcome&'s,in  1705,  caused 
it  to  be  abandoned.  Letters  patent  were  granted 
in  that  year  to  Thomas  Newcomen,  a  blacksmUh, 
and  John  Cawley,  a  plumber,  both  of  Dartmouth,  in 
conjunction  with  captam  Savary,  for  a  new  engine 
for  raising  water  from  mines.  This  captain  Savary, 
it  is  t^  be  observed,  is  the  same  Thomas  Savary, 
above  spoken  of;  he  was  neither  a  captain  in  the 
army  or  navy,  but  received  the  title  from  the  miners, 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  their  overseers  cap- 
tains. The  nature  of  this  invention  may  be  de- 
scribed as  follows.  A  solid  piston  was  fitted  into  a 
hollow  cylinder,  and  so  contrived  that  it  was  cap- 
able of  moving  up  and  down  without  difficulty,  yet 
at  the  same  time  so  accurately  fitted  that,  while 
even  in  a  state  of  motion,  no  air  or  steam  was  al- 
lowed to  escape  between  it  and  the  cylinder.  Into 
this  piston  a  rod  was  fixed,  attached  to  one  end  of 
a  long  beam,  suspended  in  the  middle,  and  having 
the  pump  rods  at  the  other  end.  The  weight  of 
the  pump  rods  was  such  as  to  draw  down  that  end 
of  the  beam,  and  by  raising  the  other,  lift  the  piston 


eighth  of  his  century  of  inventions,  is,  like  most  of  t  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder.     In  this  position  steam 


the  others,  in  no  way  remarkable  for  its  perspicui- 
ty ;  but  his  contrivance  was  inefficient  in  practice. 
He  was  the  inventor  of  the  digester  that  goes  by 
his  name,  and  of  course  the  first  who  proposed  or 
used  a  safety  valve.  Amontons  and  Deflander  in 
1692,  proposed  steam  wheels,  neither  of  which  could 
be  brought  into  useful  action.  Six  years  subsequent 
to  the  above  date,  Thomas  Savary  took  out  letters 
patent  for  a  steam  engine.     During  the  course  of 


was  introduced  into  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  so 
as  to  fill  the  whole  space  below  the  piston,  and 
when  this  was  done  cold  water  was  introduced, 
which  converted  the  steam  into  water,  or  condensed 
it,  and  formed  a  vacuum  in  the  cylinder  below  the 
piston.  The  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  upper  siv- 
face  of  the  piston  forced  it  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  cylinder,  raised  the  pump  rods  at  the  other  end 
of  the  beam,  and  thus  drew  the  water  from  the  well. 


the  following  year,  he  exhibited  a  working  model  I  The  re-admission  of  steam  below  the  piston  would 
of  it  before  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  The  destroy  the  vaaium,  and  the  piston  would  be  drawn 
proposed  use  of  Savary's  engine  was  the  draining  of   to  the  top  of  the  cylinder  by  the  weight  of  the 
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pump  rods.  Another  condensation  by  the  injection 
of  cold  water  would  cause  the  piston  to  descend, 
and  so  the  alternate  rising  and  fiilUng  of  the  piston 
and  pump  rods  was  continued.  The  steam  and  cold 
water  were  admitted,  at  the  proper  intervals  of 
time,  by  an  attendant,  who  turned  stop  cocks.  It 
is  recorded  that^  a  boy,  named  Potter,  contrived,  by 
attaching  cords  and  catches  to  the  beun  and  cocks, 
to  cause  the  engine  to  admit  and  cut  off  the  steam 
and  the  cold  water  at  proper  intervals.  This  oc- 
curred about  the  year  1712,  but  in  1717,  BIr  Henry 
Beighton,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  made  a  more 
complete  and  effective  arrangement  for  opening  and 
shutting  the  valves.  In  the  year  1720,  one  Leupold, 
a  German,  made  the  first  proposal  of  a  high  pressure 
engine.  He  placed  two  cylinders  above  the  boiler, 
the  cylinders  being  placed  side  by  side,  and  furnished 
with  pistons.  At  the  bottom  of  each  cylinder  an 
opening  was  made  into  a  cavity,  in  which  a  four 
way  cock  was  placed,  so  constructed  that  when  a 
free  passage  was  opened  between  the  bottom  of  one 
cylinder  and  the  boiler,  a  free  passage  was  opened 
at  the  same  instant  between  the  bottom  of  the  other 
cylinder  and  the  atmosphere.  Steam  of  an  elastic 
force  greater  than  the  atmospheric  pressure,  was 
generated  in  the  boiler,  and  being  admitted  into  the 
bottom  of  one  of  the  cylinders,  forced  up  the  piston 
to  the  top,  while  at  the  same  time  a  free  communi- 
cation was  opened  between  the  bottom  of  the  other 
cylinder,  which  allowed  the  steam  it  contained  to 
make  a  free  escape  and  the  piston  to  descend.  The 
four  way  cock  was  now  turned  so  as  to  permit  the 
steam  in  the  cylinder  whose  piston  was  up, to  escape, 
and  therefore  the  piston  would  descend,  while  the 
other  piston  would  be  forced  up  by  the  steam  from 
the  boiler  being  admitted  below  it ;  and  thus  the 
operation  was  continued.  About  1757,  Fitzgerald 
proposed  the  use  otiheflg  wheel,  a  simple  yet  power- 
ful augmentation  to  the  efficacy  of  the  steam  engine 
as  a  mover  of  machinery.  The  celebrated  Smeaton 
did  a  great  deal  to  improve  the  construction  of 
Newcomen's  engines,  and  his  labours  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  hasten  the  etigine  to  that  state 
of  perfection  in  which  we  now  find  it.  JohnBlakey 
took  out  a  patent,  in  1766,  for  a  proposed  improve- 
ment on  Savary's  engine,  in  whidi  he  used  two  re- 
ceivers, one  placed  above  the  other,  preventing  the 
contact  of  the  steam  and  water  by  a  floating  stratum 
of  oil,  but  his  contrivance  was  impracticable.  He 
had,  however,  the  merit  of  inventing  tubulated 
boilers,  now  so  extensively  employed  in  locomotive 
engines. 

The  greatest  improvements  ever  yet  made  on 
the  steam  engine  were  reserved  for  Dr  James  Watt, 
a  native  of  Greenock,  but  at  the  time  his  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  subject,  a  mathematical  instru- 
ment maker  in  Glasgow.  He  began  his  researches 
on  the  nature  of  steam  as  early  as  1763,  but  his 
plans  for  improving  the  steam  engine  seem  not  to 
have  been  matured  until  about  1768,  and  in  the  year 
following  he  obtained  his  first  patent  for  "  Methods 
of  lessening  the  consumption  of  Steam,  and  conse- 
quently of  fuel  in  fire  engines."  The  great  improve- 
ment held  forth  in  the  specification  consists  in  con- 
densing the  steam,  not  in  the  steam  cylinder,  but  in 
a  separate  vessel,  with  which  it  was  made  to  Com- 
municate occasionally  by  the  opening  and  shutting 
of  a  valve.  By  this  means  the  steam  cylinder  was 
not  cooled  down  by  the  injection  of  cold  water  at 
every  condensation,  as  in  the  engine  of  Newcomen, 
otherwise  called  the  atmospheric  engine,  and  all  the 
f  team  which  was  expended  in  heating  the  cylinder 


in  Newcomen's  engine  was  thus  saved.  He  also 
specified  his  method  of  extracting  the  air  and  water 
from  the  condenser,  by  means  of  pumps,  and  like- 
wise the  employment  of  high  pressure,  or  what  he 
terms  expansive,  steam  to  work  the  engine,  either 
with  or  without  condensation.  Watt  might  thus 
be  considered  the  inventor  of  the  high  pressure  en- 
gine, but  the  priority  is  due  to  Leupold,  who  pro- 
posed an  engine  with  two  cylinders  on  i^e  high 
pressure  principle.  In  the  same  specification  be 
also  includes  the  rotatory  engine  to  be  applied  to 
the  turning  of  mills.  Instead  of  rendering  the  pis- 
ton air-tight  by  water  on  its  upper  surfiuie,  he  pro- 
poses oil,  wax,  mercury,  &c.  In  1781,  one  Steed 
obtained  a  patent  for  the  crank  motion,  in  order  to 
convert  the  alternating  motion  of  the  beam  into  a 
continuous  rotatory  motion;  but  there  is  strong 
proof  that  the  invention  was  stolen  from  Watt,  as 
a  pattern  of  the  crank  was  lying  in  the  yard  of 
Boulton  and  Watt's  foundery,  at  Soho,  for  some 
time  previous  to  the  date  of  Steed's  patent.  (See 
Life  of  James  Watt,  Chaahers*  Biographf  of  Emin- 
ent Scotsmen.)  Watt  was  thus  driven  to  the  inven- 
tion of  that  beautiful  motion,  the  sun  and  planet 
wheel,  as  a  substitute  for  the  crank,  for  which  he 
obtained  a  patent  the  same  year.  Mr  Jonathan 
Homblower  took  out  a  patent,  in  1781,  for  an  in- 
genious method  of  employing  steam  so  as  to  act  ex- 
pansively. He  employed  two  cylinders ;  first  al- 
lowing  the  steam  to  act  uniformly  in  one,  and  then 
to  act  by  expansion  in  the  other ;  but  as  he  could 
not  employ  a  separate  condenser  he  could  not  bring 
his  engine  into  use.  This  was  compensated  for  by 
Watt,  who,  in  the  year  following,  L  e.  1782,  took 
out  letters  patent  for  his  expansive  engine.  He 
employed  only  one  cylinder,  and  effected  the  action 
from  expansion,  by  admitting  high  pressure  steam 
at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke,  but  cutting  it  off 
when  the  piston  had  moved  a  certain  space,  after 
which  the  steam  expanded  to  the  end  of  the  stroke. 
It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  Watt  had  employed 
the  expansive  engine  both  at  Soho  and  Shadwell, 
between  the  years  1776  and  1778.  In  the  patent 
of  1782,  Watt  included  many  contrivances  for  re- 
gulating the  power  of  the  double-acting  engine.  In 
1784,  he  obtained  letters  patent  for  the  parallel 
motion,  together  with  other  contrivances ;  and  in 
the  year  following  he  obtained  a  patent  for  an  im- 
proved smoke  consuming  furnace,  the  governor, 
steam  gauge,  condenser  gauge,  and  indicator. 

The  next  modification  of  the  steam  engine,  of 
any  consequence,  was  that  of  Cartwright,  who  pro- 
posed to  condense  the  steam  by  mtens  of  cold  ii-»- 
ter  applied  to  the  external  surface  of  the  condenser. 
The  condenser  consisted  of  two  cylinders,  one 
placed  within  the  other,  the  cold  water  flowing 
through  the  inner  and  enveloping  the  outer.  The 
valves  to  change  the  steam  were  placed  in  the  pis- 
ton,, so  that  the  condenser  was  always  open.  This 
engine  was  ingenious,  but  nothing  more  can  be  said 
of  it.  The  metallic  piston,  however,  was  invented 
by  Cartwright,  and  employed  in  his  engine,  and  tliia 
invention  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  rank  him  among 
those  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  one  of  the 
great  improvements  in  the  steam  engine.  Moch 
was  done  by  Mr  Murray,  of  the  firm  Fenton,  Mur- 
ray, and  Wood,  of  Leeds,  in  improving  sever^  parts 
of  the  steam  engine,  which  he  included  in  his 
patents  of  1799,  1801,  and  1602.  About  the  same 
period,  Mr  W.  Murdoch,  the  well-known  inventor 
of  gas  lighting,  made  several  important  improve- 
ments in  constructing  the  cylinders  and  workii^ 
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ihe  TBlves  of  steam  engines.  In  1601,  Mr  Bnunah 
contrired  the  four  way  cock,  as  a  substitute  for 
the  valves,  the  cock  turning  always  in  one  direc- 
tion. 

As  before  stated,  Leupold  had  projected  a  high 
pressure  engine,  and  so  bad  Watt,  but  it  was  not 
until  1802  that  the  principle  was  applied  with  sue 
cess,  in  the  simple  high  pressure  engine  of  Tieyi- 
thick  and  Vivian,  whose  principal  object  seems  to 
have  been  the  formation  of  a  simple  and  portable 
engine,  where  water  was  scarce,  and  where  economy 
of  fuel  was  an  object  of  less  moment.  These  en- 
gines were  intended  chiefly  to  propel  carriages  on 
railways.  In  1804,  Arthur  Woolf  projected  a  new 
form  of  expansion  engine,  somewhat  after  the  con^ 
Btruction  of  Homblower's,  but  he  used  high  pressure 
steam  in  the  small  cylinder,  whereas  Homblower 
did  not.  Wonderful  advantages  were  expected 
from  WoolTs  engine,  from  the  supposed  existence 
of  a  law  in  the  expansion  of  steam  which  he  ima- 
gined he  had  discovered.  He  stated  that  from 
numerous  experiments  he  had  made,  he  found  that 
the  temperature  remaining  the  same  the  bulk  of 
steam  is  inverselv  as  the  pressure  in  lbs.  above  the 
atmosphere;  and  thus,  that  steam  generated  at 
fifty  lbs.  above  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
would  expand,  when  allowed  to  escape  into  a  large 
vessel  of  the  same  temperature,  to  fifty  times  its 
former  bulk.  But  in  this  discovery  he  deceived 
himself,  and  has  led  many  others  astray,  for  the  ex- 
pansion will  be  inversely  as  the  pressure  ;  thus,  a 
cubic  foot  of  steam,  generated  at  a  pressure  of  50 
above  the  atmospheric  pressure,  will  (reckoning  the 
atmospheric  pressure  at  15  lbs.  per  square  inch^  ex- 
pand in  the  proportion  of  15  to  15  +  50,  or  15  to 
65,  or  1  to  4^-,  that  is,  the  steam,  when  expanded, 
will  only  occupy  4^  cubic  feet,  instead  of  50,  ac- 
cording to  Woolfs  assertion.  The  enguie  of  Woolf 
is  said,  however,  notwithstanding  this  immense  de- 
duction from  its  proposed  advantages,  to  work  bet- 
ter  than  the  single  cvlindered  expansion  engine  of 
Watt. 

We  have  thus  given  a  short  sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  steam  engine,  but  we  have  not  noticed  the 
many  attempts  that  have  hitherto  been  made  to 
form  rotatory  steam  engines,  or  steam  wheels,  as 
these,  however  ingenious,  have  hitherto  been  fail- 
ures,  and  when  found  to  work  at  all,  their  effect 
has  been  inferior  to  that  of  the  piston  and  cylinder 
engine,  employing  the  same  quantity  of  steam. 
Much  has  been  said  of  late  in  praise  of  the  American 
steam  wheel,  the  invention  of  Mr  Avery,  and  which 
has  lately  been  brought  into  use  by  Mr  Ruthven  of 
Edinburgh,  the  inventor  of  the  printing  press  which 
goes  by  his  name.  The  writer  of  this  article  has  a 
working  model  of  this  engine  now  before  him,  which 
works  very  well,  and  acts  upon  the  same  principle 
as  Hiero's  steam  engine  or  the  Eolopile,  the  first 
steam  engine  ever  invented.  Mr  Ruthven  has  an 
engine,  which  is  said  to  have  a  power  of  fifteen 
horses,  now  working  on  his  establishment  at  Edin- 
bttrgh,aod  drivingtuming  laths  and  other  machinery; 
but  from  the  many  unsuccessful  attempts  that  have 
been  previously  nude  to  produce  effective  rotatory 
steam  engines,  from  the  admirable  exposition  of. 
the  subject  by  Mr  Russel,  in  the  last  volume  of  the 
Edinburgh  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  from  our 
own  experiments,  we  would  not  be  disposed  to  be 
very  sanguine  as  to  the  speedy  and  general  adoption 
of  the  rotatory  steam  engine. 

Deaeriptum.  In  order  to  make  the  action  of  the 
eondensing  steam  engine  easily  understood,  we  will 


draw  the  attention  of  the  reader  in  the  first  place 
to  the  most  important  parts  only,  and  afterwards 
point  out  the  connexion  of  these  with  each  other 
in  more  minute  detail. 

Let  there  be  a  hollow  cylinder.  A,  fig.  1,  accu- 
rately bored  in  the  interior,  so  that  it  shall  be 
smooth,  and  of  the  same  diameter  from  bottom  to 
top.  Into  this  cylinder  let  a  solid  piston  of  metal, 
B,  be  fitted  so  that  it  may  easily  move  up  and 
down,  yet  so  as  not  to  allow  air,  water,  or  steam,  to 
pass.  To  the  centre  of  this  piston  let  the  upright 
rod,  C,  be  attached,  the  upper  end  of  which  is 
connected  with  a  .long  beam,  or  lever,  D  E  F, 
poised  in  the  middle  £ ;  to  the  other  end,  F,  of  this 
beam  there  is  a  weight,  W,  attached.  G  is  a  small 
pipe,  also  containing  a  piston  similar  to  that  in  the 
large  cylinder.  The  pipe  in  which  this  piston 
moves  is  closed  at  the  top  with  a  cover  or  lid, 
through  the  centre  of  which  the  rod  e  moves  easily  up 
and  down,  yet  so  as  not  to  allow  any  air  or  steam  to 
escape.  A  pipe  I  is  led  from  the  boiler  and  enters 
the  pipe  or  small  cylinder  G,  near  the  top,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  this  cylinder  G  another  pipe  enters, 
leading  from  the  cistern,  K,  which  contains  cold 
water.  A  connexion  is  formed  between  the  large 
and  the  small  cylinders  by  the  cross  pipe  L. 


Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  weight  W  is  so  ad- 
justed as  just  to  draw  the  end,  F,  of  the  beam 
down,  and,  consequently,  raise  the  other  end  D, 
along  with  the  piston  B ;  and  suppose  the  small  pis- 
ton to  be  below  the  opening  L,  in  which  case  the 
steam  from  the  boiler  would  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  large  cylinder,  as  the  piston  B  ascended.  On 
the  piston  arriving  near  the  top  the  beam  would 
strike  the  tappet  e,  which  would  raise  the  small 
piston  to  the  position  shown  in  the  cut;  when  in 
this  position,  it  now  being  above  the  opening  L, 
the  steam  from  the  boiler  would  be  shut  off,  .and  a 
communication  opened  with  the  vessel  K,  from 
which  cold  water  would  enter  the  cylinder  A,  and 
condense  the  steam,  formings  vacuum  below  the  pis- 
ton ;  the  atmosphere  above  the  piston  then  having 
nothing  to  counteract  its  weight,  would  cause  the 
piston  to  descend ;  on  its  arriving  near  the  bottom, 
the  beam  would  strike  the  tappet  y;  and  cause  the 
small  piston  to  descend  below  the  opening  L ;  this 
would  stop  the  communication  with  K,  and  admit 
steam  from  the  boiler,  allowing  the  large  piston 
again  to  ascend  as  before. 

This  is  the  nature  of  the  action  of  the  engine  of 
2b2 
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Newcomen,  commonly  called  the  Atmospheric 
engine.  This  engine  is  commonly  used  to  raise 
water,  the  pump  rods  being  substituted  instead  of 
the  weight  W. 

Instead  of  injecting  the  cold  water  into  the  cylin- 
der, Watt  formed  a  communication  between  the 
bottom  of  it  and  another  hollow  vessel,  M,  fig.  2, 
called  the  condenser.  Into  this  vessel  a  shower  of 
cold  water  is  continually  flowing  through  a  rose, 
the  steam  is  condensed  in  consequence,  and  the 
cold  water,  together  with  the  condensed  steam,  are 
taken  out  of  the  condenser  by  means  of  a  pump  N 
worked  by  the  engine  itself,  so  that  the  condenser 
is  continually  cleared. 

In  order  to  keep  the  piston  parallel  it  was  usual 
to  attach  the  top  of  it  to  a  chain,  which  adapted 
itself  to  a  wooden  arch  at  the  end  of  the  beam,  but 
this  has,  in  general,  been  abandoned  for  the  more 
perfect  contrivance  for  the  same  purpose,  called  the 
parallel  motion,  to  be  described  hereafter. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  a  very  considerable 
addition  of  power  could  be  derived  from  this  en- 
gine were  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  taken  off 
the  top  of  the  piston  when  it  is  in  the  act  of  rising. 
This  is  accomplished  in  the  following  manner.  The 
cylinder  is  closed  at  the  top,  by  a  cover,  as  shown 
in  fig.  3.  Through  the  centre  of  the  cover  a  cir- 
cular opening  is  made  to  permit  the  piston  rod  to 
rise  and  fall,  and  a  small  metallic  box  is  placed  upon 
it,  containing  hemp,  which  envelopes  the  piston  rod, 
and  prevents  the  passage  of  air  or  steam  by  the 
opening.  The  upright  tube  a  h  communicates 
with  the  cylinder,  both  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and 
also  communicates  with  the  steam  boiler  by  a  pipe 
I,  as  likewise  with  the  condenser  by  means  of  a 
pipe  D  D.  The  upright  pipe  a  h  contains  a  rod, 
passing  up  through  it,  and  movable  up  and  down 
through  a  hemp  stuffed  box  in  the  top,  similar 


to  that  for  the  piston  rod  in  the  cylinder  cover. 
This  upright  rod,  or  spindle,  carries  two  pistons  O  O, 
which  move  up  and  down  past  the  openings  into 
the  cylinder  at  the  top  and  bottom.  ¥nien  the 
pistons  are  below  the  openings,  or  port  holes,  as  they 
are  called,  as  shown  in  fig.  3,  then  it  is  plain  that 
there  will  be  a  free  communication  between  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  steam  from  the 
boiler,  and  at  the  same  time  a  free  communication 


between  the  top  of  the  cylinder  and  the  con- 
denser. When  the  pistons  are  raised  above  Xht 
openings  or  port  holes,  then  the  case  is  rcTersecl, 
the  steam  is  cut  off  from  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder, 
and  admitted  to  the  top,  while  the  condenser  is 
opened  to  the  bottom  and  closed  to  the  top.  On 
whichever  side  of  the  piston  the  steam  acts,  it  will 
move  the  piston  in  the  direction  of  its  own  motioiL, 
that  is,  when  the  steam  issues  in  at  the  top  of  the 
cylinder  the  piston  will  descend  to  the  bottom,  and 
when  admitted  at  the  bottom,  the  piston  will  ric« 
to  the  top,  there  being  nothing  but  its  own  friction 
to  oppose  its  ascent  or  descent,  as  the  moment  that 
the  steam  is  opened  to  one  side,  the  other  side  is 
put  into  a  state  of  vacuo,  by  being  opened  to  the 
condenser.  Such  is  the  principle  of  the  double  act- 
ing condensing  engine  of  Watt.  If  the  steam  be 
used  of  higher  pressure  than  14  lbs.  to  the  square 
inch,  and  cut  off  before  the  piston  has  moved 
through  the  whole  length  of  ^e  cylinder,  being 
then  allowed  to  expand  itself,  the  engine  is  of  the 
expansive  kind.  It*  there  be  no  condenser  at  all. 
and  the  steam  be  used  of  very  high  pressure,  and 
instead  of  being  condensed  be  allowed  to  escape  into 
the  open  air,  after  it  has  moved  the  piston,  then  the 
engine  is  of  the  high  pressure  kind. 

Having  now  laid  down  the  general  principles  on 
which  condensing  and  high  pressure  engines  act,  we 
will  now  describe  them  as  actually  constructed  in 
all  their  parts,  beginning  with  the  high  pressure 
engine,  its  arrangements  being  the  most  simple. 

In  the  accompanying  wood  cuts,  figs.  4  and  5 
show  a  high  pressure  steam  engine  of  the  simplest 
construction.  Fig.  4  is  a  side  elevation,  in  which 
some  of  the  parts  are  drawn  in  section,  and  fig.  5  is 
a  ground  plan.  The  same  letters  of  reference  are 
used  for  both  figures.  The  hollow  cylinder  a  y  is 
made  of  cast-iron,  and  is  accurately  bored;  the 
piston  h  is  also  made  of  cast-iron,  accurately  fitted 
to  the  cylinder.  A  flat  groove  is  formed  round 
the  circumference  of  the  piston,  which  is  packed 
full  of  plaited  hemp  yam,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
steam  in  the  cylinder  from  passing  between  the 
side  of  the  cylinder  and  the  piston.  The  piston 
rod  c,  which  is  made  of  malleable  iron,  is  firmly 
fixed  to  the  piston,  and  turned  and  polished,  so 
that  it  will  slide  easily  through  the  stuffing  box, 
which  forms  part  of  one  of  the  covers  of  the  cylinder. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  steam,  the  stuf- 
fing box  is  packed  with  hemp.  The  cross  head,  or 
part  fixed  upon  the  end  of  the  piston  rod,  which  is 
outside  of  the  cylinder,  is  connected  to  the  crank/ 
by  means  of  the  rod  ^  ^;  one  end  of  this  rod  workf 
upon  two  turned  parts  on  the  cross  head,  and  it4 
other  end  works  upon  a  pin  fixed  into  the  crank. 
The  construction  of  the  brass  bushes  into  which 
the  crank  pin  and  the  centres  on  the  cross  head 
work,  are  fiilly  shown  in  the  figures ;  and  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  crank  shaft,  and  other  work- 
ing parts  of  the  engine,  work  into  similar  brass 
bushes.  On  the  shaft  h  A,  the  fly  wheel  t  •',  i<t 
firmly  fixed;  for  small  engines  this  shaft  and  its 
crank  are  cast  in  one  piece,  but  in  lai^  ones  they 
are  fixed  together  by  bolts  or  otherwise.  In 
order  to  show  the  parts  more  fully,  the  crank  U 
drawn  in  a  position  perpendicular  to  the  horizon  in 
fig.  4,  while  its  position  is  a  horizontal  one  in  fig.  5. 
The  plummet  block  /,  into  which  the  crank  shaft 
works,  is  in  ordinary  cases  bolted  upon  a  stone  in 
the  wall,  and  an  opening  is  left  through  the  wall 
round  the  block.  The  part  k  of  the  crank  shaft  is 
made  so  that  a  shaft  or  a  wheel  fixed  on  it  may  put 
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the  machinery  to  be  driven  by  the  engine  in  motion. 
There  is  a  cast  iron  lirame  m  m  m,  upon  which  the 
cylinder  and  most  of  the  other  fixed  parts  of  the 
engine  are  bolted.  The  two  rods  n  n,  n  n,  which 
guide  the  cross  head,  are  made  fast  at  their  ends  to 
the  framing  of  the  engine,  so  that  the  axis  of  the  pis- 
ton rod  may  always  be  in  a  line  with  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder.  The  frame  m  m  m,  is  fixed  down  by  means 
of  bolts  to  the  bottom  of  the  building  shown  under 
the  engine.  A  small  pump  o  o,  is  wrought  by  the 
cross  head:  its  use  is  to  supply  the  boiler  with 


water.  A  pipe  is  joined  to  the  branch  p  to  carry 
the  water  into  the  boiler,  and  a  pipe  from  the 
branch  q  passes  into  a  well.  The  cylinder  has  a 
co?er  fixed  upon  both  ends,  each  cover  being  accur- 
ately fitted  and  made  steam  tight. 

By  inspecting  fig.  4,  it  will  l^  seen  that  each-  end 
of  the  cylinder  has  a  conununication  with  the  cast 
iron  chest  or  box  r,  by  means  of  a  passage  which 
runs  nearly  over  one  half  of  the  length  of  the  top 
side  of  the  cylinder,  passing  into  the  cylinder  at  one 
end  and  into  the  chest  at  the  other.     There  is 


another  passage  or  space  besides  the  passages  just 
mentioned,  which  also  opens  into  the  chest  r;  this 
space  does  not  communicate  with  the  inside  of  the 
cylinder,  but  communicates  with  the  pipe  s,  which 
is  called  the  eduction  or  escape  steam  pipe.  There 
is  another  pipe,  t,  seen  in  both  figs.,  which  admits 
steam  from  the  boiler.  The  steam  chest  r,  together 
with  the  other  parts  described  in  this  paragraph, 
constitute  the  nozles. 

Inside  of  the  chest  r,  a  small  box  is  shown,  with 
its  open  side  undermost,  and  covering  the  passage 
which  leads  into  the  end,  y,  of  the  cylinder,  as  also 
the  middle  space  or  eduction  port.  This  last 
described  box  is  called  the  slide  valve.  The  valve 
is  made  steam  tight  to  the  surface  upon  which  it 
works,  by  firsi  planing  the  parts  in  contact,  and 
afterwards  grinding  the  one  part  upon  the  other. 

In  the  position  of  the  valve,  as  shown  in  the 
drawing,  no  steam  can  escape  from  the  boiler  into 
the  end  y  of  the  cylinder,  but  there  is  a  communi- 


cation with  the  boiler  and  the  end  a  of  the  cylindert 
and  as  the  side  of  the  valve  next  the  hollow  is 
above  the  passage  leading  into  the  end  y  of  the 
cylinder,  and  also  above  the  eduction  opening  or  open 
port,  if  there  then  be  any  steam  in  the  end  y  of 
the  cylinder,  it  has  a  free  escape  int^  the  atmosphere, 
through  the  pipe  s.  If  the  valve  was  pushed  end 
ways,  so  that  its  hollow  side  were  above  the  passage 
leading  to  the  end  a  of  the  cylinder,  and  also  above 
the  space  which  lies  between  the  passages  into  the 
cylinder,  then  there  would  be  a  communication 
with  the  end  a  of  the  cylinder  and  the  atmosphere, 
and  also  a  communication  with  the  boiler  and  the 
end  y  of  the  cylinder.  When  the  crank  shaft 
revolves,  the  valve  is  kept  working  from  its  position 
in  the  drawing  to  the  position  just  described,  and 
back  again  to  the  position  shown  in  the  sketch, 
once  during  each  revolution  of  the  shaft  by  means 
of  a  wheel  u,  fixed  upon  the  crank,  called  the  eccen- 
tric wheel,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  axis  of  the 
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shaft  and  the  centre  of  the  wheel  do  not  coincide. 
There  is  a  ring  or  strap  fitted  loose  upon  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  eccentric  wheel,  and  the  rod  v  is 
fixed  to  the  strap ;  by  which  arrangement,  if  the 
crank  shaft  revolves,  the  rod  v  will  move  on  end 
firom  and  towards  the  shaft  once  during  a  revolu- 
tion. The  rod  v  communicates  its  motions  to  the 
lever  w,  fixed  upon  the  rocking  shaft  (so  called 
from  the  nature  of  its  motions)  x  x.  The  rocking 
shaft  X  X,  works  into  brackets  fixed  to  the  frame 
work,  and  it  has  another  lever  fixed  upon  it,  which 
conveys  motion  to  the  rod  in  connexion  with  the 
valve.  The  above  remarks  will  be  rendered  more 
plain  by  the  following  figure,  in  which  O  repre- 
sents the  centre  of  the  shaft,  P  the  centre  of  a 


wheel  fixed  on  that  shaft,  so  that  the  centre  or  axis 
of  the  shaft  shall  be  at  a  given  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  wheel.  A  brass  ring  is  placed  loosely, 
but  not  so  as  to  shake,  in  the  drcumiference  of  the 
wheel,  to  which  ring  tiie  rods  E  A,  F  A  are  firmly 
attached.  These  arms  unite  at  A,  being  formed 
into  an  eye  through  which  a  pin  passes,  connecting 
them  to  the  lever  A  B.  It  is  plain  that  as  the 
shaft  O  turns  upon  its  axis  the  wheel  whose  centre 
is  P  will  be  turned  round  with  it,  and  the  rods 
attached  to  the  ring  upon  its  circumference  will  be 
drawn  backwards  and  forwards  so  as  to  move  the 
end  A  and  give  an  alternating  motion  to  the  line 
AB. 

Suppose  a  steam  engine  with  its  parts  in  the 
positions  as  shown  in  fig.  4,  and  that  tiie  steam  in 
the  boiler  was  raised  to  sudi  a  pressure  as  that  its 
force  on  the  piston  would  always  be  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  overcome  the  friction  of  the  machinery 
and  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere.  Then  as  the 
valve  is  in  such  a  position  as  that  the  steam  can 
only  act  on  the  side  a  of  the  piston  next  the  latter, 
the  piston  will  go  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  till 
it  reaches  the  end  of  the  cylihder.  But  as  the 
valve  is  always  in  motion,  and  the  eccentric  is  fixed 
on  the  crank  shaft,  in  such  a  wav,  that  when  the 
piston  reaches  the  other  end  y  of  the  cylinder,  it 
has  shifted  the  valve  so  as  just  to  be  beginning  to 
open  the  passage  for  the  steam  to  get  intp  this  end 
y  of  the  cylinder,  and  also  to  open  the  passage  for  it 
to  escape  from  the  end  a  into  the  atmosphere.  On 
this  account  the  motion  of  the  piston  will  be 
reversed,  and  it  will  now  move  to  the  end  a  of 
the  cylinder,  and  when  it  has  reached  this  end,  the 
valve  will  be  so  placed  that  the  steam  will  send  the 
piston  again  towards  y,  and  in  this  way  the  piston 
acquires  a  continuous  alternating  rectilinear  mo- 
tion, which  by  intervening  contrivances  communi- 
cates a  continued  rotatory  motion  to  the  crank 
shaft.  It  will  be  understood  that  as  the  steam  has 
less  tendency  to  turn  the  crank  shaft  when  the 
crank  is  near  the  position  shown  in  fig.  5,  than  when 
it  is  in  the  position  shown  in  fig.  4,  the  motion  of 
this  shaft  will  not  be  uniform.  But  the  fly  wheel 
is  used  to  cause  the  motion  of  the  crank  shaft  to  be 
nearly  uniform  at  every  part  of  the  stroke  of  the 
piston,  by  its  taking  in  part  of  the  power  when 
the  steam  acts  with  its  greatest  force  to  turn  the 
shaft,  and  again  giving  out  this  power  when  the 


steam  has  little  tendency,  from  the  position 
crank,  to  turn  the  engine.  The  fly  whec 
short,  a  regulator  of  the  engine ;  for  as  has  h 
served,  in  an  elementary  work  on  mechanici 
eflfect  of  the  fly  wheel  in  accumulating  foi 
led  some  to  suppose  that  there  is,  positi 
creation  of  force  in  the  fly ;  but  this  is  a  n 
for  it  is  only,  as  it  were,  a  nuigazine  of 
where  there  is  no  force  but  what  has  been  dc 
to  it.  The  great  use  of  the  fly  wheel  is  1 
deliver  out,  at  proper  intervals,  that  force 
has  been  previously  communicated  to  it; 
though  there  is  absolutely  a  small  loss  of  po 
the  use  of  the  fly,  yet  this  is  more  than  comp 
for  by  its  utility  as  a  regulator." 

The  piston  is  described  above  as  being 
with  hemp ;  but  it  is  now  common  to  use  w 
called  metidlic  pistons,  which  are  superior  i 
respects ;  they  are  attended  with  less  troul 
expense,  and  they  glide  up  and  down  the  c 
with  less  friction ;  indeed  hemp  packing  i 
pressure  engines  is  not  at  all  answerable, 
high  temperature  of  the  steam  soon  destroyi 

The  metallic  piston  of  Mr  Barton,  has  bee 
approved  of;  its  structure  will  be  understo^ 
the  following  figures:—^  a  a  a  are  foui 
segments;  h  b  h  h  four  right-angled  wed 
terposed  between  the  segments,  their  poini 
ing  a  portion  of  the  periphery  of  the  circle  ; 
is  a  thin  steel  spring,  formed  into  a  singli 
hoop,  and  pressed  into  the  undulated  fora 
sented,  by  which  it  is  found  to  act  with  i 
energy  upon  the  wedges,  until  they  and  t 
menta  become  so  much  worn  in  the  co 


time,  that  the  steel  spring  recovers  itself 
original  circular  figure ;  d  is  the  frame- w< 
in  one  piece,  with  the  lower  plate  of  the  p 
is  the  piston  rod ;  the  open  spaces  shown 
plan  within  the  circular  frame  d^  are  cavitic 
sen  the  weight  of  metal;  the  other  spi 
cavities  to  allow  of  the  free  action  of  the 
spring.      To  prevent  the  segments  from  fa 
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of  their  places  whilst  the  piston  is  being  taken  out, 
or  put  into  the  cylinder,  the  periphery  of  it  is 
grooved  near  to  its  upper  and  lower  edge,  in  which 
are  sunk  two  slight  spring  hoops,  cleft  across  into 
forked  joints,  which  close  together  simply  by  their 
elasticity.  To  lubricate  the  piston,  there  is  a  third 
grooTC,  made  midway  between  the  two  former,  for 
the  reception  of  oil ;  these  parts  are  not  introduced 
into  the  figures.  The  action  is  as  follows : — as  the 
piston  and  cylinder  wear  away  by  the  friction,  the 
circular  spring  c,  presses  out  the  wedges  b,  and 
these  project  the  segments  against  the  cylinder  by 
degrees  as  they  are  reduced  in  thickness. 

In  the  engine  just  described  the  cylinder  is  hori- 
zontal, which  is  unusual,  but  the  position  of  the 
cylinder  does  not  alter  in  any  way  the  nature  of 
the  principle  upon  which  the  steam  puts  the  piston 
in  motion. 

It  must  be  evident,  that  the  stei^m  escaping  from 
the  cylinder  of  a  high  pressure  engine,  will  be  re- 
sisted by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  if 
the  eduction  pipe,  in  place  of  opening  out  to  the 
atmosphere,  communicated  with  a  vessel  free  of 
air,  and  having  a  jet  of  cold  water  running  into  it, 
so  as  to  condense  the  steam  as  it  entered,  the  steam 
would  then  meet  with  no  obstruction,  in  which 
case,  the  steam  from  the  boiler  would  act  with 
greater  force  on  the  piston.  On  this  principle,  as 
we  have  already  hinted  at,  is  the  condensing  engine 
constructed,  which  comes  next  to  be  described. 

We  shall  first  notice  the  structure  and  action  of 
the  condenser,  together  with  the  air  pump,  and 
their  connexions,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
cut.  a  a  a  a  represents  a  section  of  the  cistern, 
containing  cold  water,  b  is  the  eduction  pipe  through 
which  the  steam  passes  from  the  cylinder  into  the 
condenser  c.  The  condenser  communicates  with 
the  air  pump  e,  by  a  pipe  at  the  bottom,  furnished 
with  a  valve  d,  called  the  foot  valve.  This  valve 
is  of  the  clack  form.  The  air  pump  c,  is  of  the 
common  suction  kind,  the  piston  being  furnished 
with  two  valves,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  figure. 
The  valve  g  opens  into  the  hot  well  A,  and  the 
opening  at  A  is  the  end  of  a  pipe  that  allows  the 
surplus  hot  water  in  the  well  to  run  off,  the  re- 
mainder being  pumped  into  the  boiler.  At  the  side 
of  the  condenser  a  rod  is  seen  rising  in  the  cistern, 
the  lower  end  being  attached  to  an  injection  cock. 
The  water  from  the  cistern  passes  through  the  in- 
jection  cock  and  enters  the  condenser  through  a 
rose,  in  the  form  of  a  shower. 


Before  the  engine  !s  set  a  going,  the  injection 
cock  being  shut,  steam  is  admitted  into  the  cylin- 
der, which,  passing  down  through  the  pipe  b  into 
the  condenser,  displaces  the  Water  and  air  contained 
in  the  condenser,  discharging  them  out  through  the 
snifter  valve  n,  which  opens  into  the  ^mall  chest  m. 


This  operation  of  "  blowing  through,"  as  it  is  termed, 
being  continued  a  sufficient  time,  and  the  cylinder 
and  condenser  wholly  filled  with  steam,  the  injec- 
tion cock  is  then  opened,  and  steam  admitted  to 
the  one  end  of  the  cylinder,  while  the  other  end 
communicates  with  the  condenser ;  the  injection 
water  immediately  condenses  the  steam  and  the  pis- 
ton begins  to  move.  The  piston  rod  and  air  pump 
rod  being  attached  to  the  same  end  of  the  beam,  rise 
^nd  fall  together;  when  the  piston  rises,  the  valve  in 
the  bucket  of  the  air  pump  will  be  shut,  and  all  the 
air  and  water  above  the  bucket  will  be  lifted  through 
the  valve  g  into  the  hot  well  A.  At  the  same  time 
a  vacuum  being  formed  in  the  air  pump  e,  below 
the  bucket,  more  perfect  than  that  in  the  condenser, 
the  foot  valve  d  will  be  opened,  and  the  water  and 
air  will  pass  from  the  condenser  into  the  air  pump. 
When  the  bucket  descends,  the  valve  in  it  will  open, 
and  allow  the  air  and  water  to  pass  into  the  space 
above  it,  while  the  valves  g  and  d  will  be  shut.  At 
the  return,  the  water  and  air  is  lifted  through  the 
valve  g  to  the  hot  well  or  cistern,  as  before,  &c. 
The  condenser  is  usually  made  of  the  same  capacity 
as  the  air  pump,  each  being  equal  to  one  eighth  of 
the  content  of  the  cylinder;  that  is,  the  length  of 
the  air  pump  should  be  one  half  of  the  length  of 
the  cylinder,  and  also  its  diameter  one  half  that  of 
the  cylinder. 

When  a  steam  engine  is  made  on  this  princi- 
ple, the  steam  that  is  used  has  a  low  pressure,  un- 
less the  engine  be  wrought  expansively.  (For  an 
account  of  which  method  of  working  an  engine,  see 
the  description  of  expansion  valves  given  at  the  end 
of  this  article.) 

Fig.  4,  plate  LXXXIII,  is  a  view  in  section  of 
the  steam  cylinder  and  nozels  of  a  condensing  engine, 
showing  the  piston  with  part  of  its  rod,  and  the 
steam  valves  with  their  rods  and  connections. 
There  are  many  different  kinds  of  steam  valves  in 
use;  those  shown  are  what  are  called  D  valves, 
being  different  from  those  described  for  the  high 
pressure  engine.  The  principle  of  them  will  be 
best  understood  by  referring  to  the  cut  fig.  3,  page 
388;  and  by  supposing  the  pistons  O  O,  to  be 
semicircular,  with  their  flat  sides  next  to  the  steam 
ports,  the  face  of  the  steam  ports  l)eing  also  a  flat 
surface.  We  shall  also  suppose  hemp  packing  to 
be  round  the  back  of  these  pistons,  or  valves,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  steam  from  passing 
the  valves,  to  the  eduction  side  of  the  nozles,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  flat  side  of  the  valve 
pressed  to  the  other  face  c,  the  operation  of  the 
steam  passing  to  and  from  the  cylinder,  being  the 
same  as  was  described  when  noticing  cut,  fig.  3. 

Fig.  1,  2  and  3,  plate  LXXXIII,  are  three  views 
of  a  twenty  horse  power  condensing  engine.  First, 
there  are  the  nozles  into  which  the  steam  enters 
from  the  boiler,  and  from  which  the  steam  is  ad- 
mitted at  proper  intervals,  into  the  cylinder,  to 
give  motion  to  the  piston;  the  rods  of  it  are  seen 
connected  to  the  working  beam  by  the  straps  or 
links  of  the  parallel  motion.  The  other  end  of  the 
working-beam  has  the  connecting  rod  attached  to 
it,  which  communicates  motion  from  the  beam  to 
the  crank ;  thus,  with  the  aid  of  the  fly  wheel,  pro- 
ducing a  rotatory  motion  to  the  crank  shaft.  The 
vertiosl  rods  that  hang  down  from  the  working 
beam  are  for  working  the  engine  pumps ;  the  one 
next  the  cylinder,  is  for  -  the  air  pump ;  that  on 
the  other  side  of  the  main  centre  columns  works 
the  cold  water  pump,  which  supplies  the  cold  wat^r 
cistern  with  water  for  condensing  the  steam.     IV 
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18  alio  usual  to  work  the  bot  water  pump  which 
vuppUes  the  boiler,  off  the  working  beam,  but  in 
this  engine  it  is  wrought  off  the  parallel  motion, 
the  rod  from  which  Is  seen  dose  to  the  main  centre 
columns.  These  several  pumps,  together  with  the 
condenser  and  hot  well,  are  all  enclosed  within  the 
dstem  on  which  the  cylinder  and  noain  centre 
columns  rest,  and  are  shown  in  fig.  3.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  slide  valves  in  this,  as  in  the  high  pres- 
sure engine,  are  wrought  by  an  eccentric. 

As  the  end  of  the  woiking  beam  moves  in  an  arc 
of  a  drcle;  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  means  of 
guiding  the  piston  rod,  so  that  it  may  move  up  and 
down  in  a  straight  line.  This  is  accomplished  by 
that  beautiful  contrivance  of  Watt,  the  parallel 
motion.  There  are  various  modifications  of  this 
motion,  such  as  the  one  of  the  engine  we  are  now 
describing,  but  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the 
common  form,  which  the  accompanying  diagram 
will  illustrate.     The  top  of  the  piston  rod  and  the 


top  of  the  pump  rod  are  connected  by  joints  at  B 
and  C  to  the  rods  D  B  and  £  C,  whidi  rods  are 
called  straps  or  links.  The  links  are  connected  by 
joints,  B  and  C,  to  the  working  beam,  and  at  their 
other  extremities  to  a  cross  bar  D  E.  The  links 
are  of  the  same  length,  and  the  bar  D  E  being 
equal  in  length  to  the  distance  of  the  centres  B  and 
C,  B  C  E  D  will  be  a  parallelogram ;  hence  the  bar 
D  E,  being  parallel  to  the  working  beam,  is  called 
the  parallel  bar.  Another  bar,  F  E,  is  connected 
to  the  parallelogram  by  a  joint  at  E,  and  is  move- 
able round  a  fixed  centre,  F.  This  bar  is  called 
the  radius  bar.  By  the  alternate  motion  of  the 
beam,  up  and  down,  it  is  plain  that  the  joint  C  will 
describe  an  arc  of  a  drcle  whose  centre  is  the  cen- 
tre A  of  the  working  beam;  and  the  joint  E  vnll 
describe  an  arc  whose  centre  is  the  other  extremity 
F  of  the  radius  bar;  the  centres  A  and  F  bemg  fix- 
ed. Now  the  centres  E  and  C  are  connected  by 
the  link  E  C ;  and  by  the  alternate  motion  of  the 
beam  the  joint  C  will  draw  the  upper  end  of  the 
link  towards  the  left  hand  side  of  tiie  figure,  and 
the  other  end  E  will  advance  towards  the  right, 
and  the  link  will  become  inclined;  but  there  will 
be  some  point,  as  O,  in  the  Unk  which  is  bent 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  and  if  to  this 
point  the  top  of  the  air  pump  rod  be  attached,  it 
will  rise  and  fidl  in  a  vertical  line.  And  as  the 
length  of  the  rods  are  so  adjusted  that  the  centre 
D  keeps  parallel  to  the  point  G,  therefoce  the  pis- 


ton rod  attached  to  this  point  will  also  move  in  a 
straight  vertical  direction. 

In  the  transverse  elevation,  fig.  2,  is  seen  the 
governor.  Its  purpose  is  for  regulating  the  speed 
of  the  engine.  It  consists  of  two  baUs  suspended 
from  the  upright  spindle  by  two  rods  or  arms  move- 
able on  the  point  of  suspension.  The  spindle  geta 
its  motion  from  the  crank  shaft  by  means  of  the 
bevel  wheels.  When  the  engine  is  working,  the 
spindle  revolves,  carrying  the  balls  round  about  along 
with  it.  The  centrifugal  force  that  the  balls  thus 
acquire,  will  cause  them  to  recede  from  the  spin- 
die  or  centre  of  motion  to  a  distance  proportionate 
to  the-  speed  of  the  engine.  In  the  steam  pipe,  near 
to  the  nosels,  is  a  throtle  valve,  as  it  is  termed, 
for  admitting  more  or  less  steam  to  act  on  the  pis. 
ton.  It  is  so  contrived  that  this  valve  is  operated 
on  bv  the  governor  balls  as  they  expand  or  collapse. 
For  instance,  should  it  happen  that  the  engine  was 
going  too  quick,  the  balls  would  immediately  fiy 
farther  asunder,  and  would  act  on  the  throtle  valve 
so  as  to  allow  less  steam  to  enter,  and  thus  check 
the  engine  from  attaining  too  great  a  velodty.  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  engine  was  happening  to  go  too 
slow,  the  balls  would  come  nearer  oich  other, 
which  would  open  the  throtle  valve,  and  admit 
more  steam  to  the  engine,  and  thus  enable  it  to 
keep  up  to  its  required  sp€»ed. 

In  a  steam  engine  planned  sO  that  the  commani- 
cation  between  the  boiler  and  the  cylinder  is  dosed 
before  the  piston  reaches  the  end  erf"  its  stroke,  the 
steam  in  the  cylinder  expands,  and  carries  the  pis- 
ton through  the  part  of  the  stroke  in  which  the 
cylinder  has  no  communication  with  the  boiler. 
This  is  by  far  the  best  method  of  working  the 
steam  engine,  as  all  the  power  that  is  got  out  of 
the  steam  after  the  communication  from  the  boiler 
to  the  cylinder  is  closed,  is  power  gained  over  what 
would  be  had  if  the  same  quantity  of  steam  was 
used  in  an  engine  working  full  pressure  the  vrhole 
length  of  its  stroke ;  and  althou^  the  steam  used  is 
of  a  high  pressure,  there  is  only  a  small  quantity 
admitted  into  the  cylinder  at  each  stroke,  and  on 
this  account  an  air  pump  and  condenser  may  be 
used  to  great  advantage  in  a  high  pressure  engine. 
There  are  various  methods  in  use  of  cutting  off 
the  steam  ;  the  plans  now  to  be  described  seem  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose:. they  were  invented  by  Mr 
James  Whitelaw,  and  are  modifications  of  some  of 
his  plans  given  in  No.  13  of  the  Repertory  of 
Patent  Inventions. 

The  following  cut  shows  a  plan  of  expan. 
sion  gear  adapted  to  the  cylinder  and  nodes  of  a 
steam  boat  engine  of  the  ordinary  form.  In  this 
fig.  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cut  off  or  expansion 
valves  work  upon  the  back  of  the  face  part  of  the 
large  slide  valve  of  the  engine ;  the  top  cut  off  valve 
is  shown  covering  its  port  in  the  faee  of  the  slide 
valve  and  the  port  for  the  bottom  cut  off  valve  is 
shown  open.  The  small  rocking  shaft  a,  is  sup- 
ported upon  brackets  which  may  be  fixed  at  a  con* 
venient  distance  above  the  rocking  shaft  6,  which 
works  the  large  slide  valve.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  rocking  shaft  b  is  cranked  in  order  to  let  the 
end  c  of  the  lever  </  c,  be  so  near  the  centre  of  mo- 
tion of  the  shaft  6,  as  that  the  motions  which  this 
shaft  gives  to  the  large  slide  vslve  will  not  diift 
the  cut  off  valves  from  any  position  on  the  large 
slide  valve  into  which  they  may  be  put  by  means 
of  the  wiper  and  other  apparatus  which  work  them. 
The  lever  d  e  which  gives  motion  to  the  cut  off  valves 
is  fixed  upon  a  centre,  an  end  of  which  works  into 
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each  lever  in  connection  with  the  links  which  move 
the  large  slide  valve.  A  wiper,  shown  enlarged 
at  W,  ig  fixed  upon  the  crank  shaft  of  the  engine, 
and  comDiiinicates  its  motions  to  a  rod  «,  part  of 
which  is  seen  in  the  fig.  and  the  motions  of  this  rod 
are  carried  to  the  cut  off  valves  by  means  of  the 
other  shafts,  rods  and  levers,  also  shown  in  the  fig. ; 
y  is  the  eccentric  rod. 


The  large  slide  valve  shown  above  is  a  modifi. 
cation  of  the  leech  D  valve.  The  pipe  h  A,  which 
forms  the  communication  betwixt  the  top  and  bot- 
tom parts  of  the  valve,  does  not  work  up  and  down, 
but  it  is  fixed  to  the  nozles,  and  the  valve  slides 
past  it.  The  eduction  pipe  h  h  rests  and  is  pre- 
vented from  rising  by  means  of  narrow  flanches  cast 
on  the  top  end  of  it,  which  are  guided  by  means  of 
similar  flanches  cast  inside  of  the  top  part  of  the 
nozles ;  the  construction  of  these  fiancees  is  such  as 
to  allow  the  pipe  to  be  pressed  against  the  valve, 
although  they  prevent  it  from  working  up  or  down. 
As  the  working  part  of  this  valve  is  very  light,  it 
may  be  made  entirely  of  brass  and  cast  in  one  piece : 
behind  the  rod  which  connects  the  top  and  bottom 
cut  off  valves,  alight  rib  is  shown  in  the  fig.,  which 
connects  the  top  and  bottom  parts  of  the  large 
valve.  Both  faces  of  a  valve,  as  now  described,  may 
be  finished  in  a  planing  machine.  In  this  sort  of 
valve  each  set  of  blocks  which  press  upon  the  pack- 
ing should  be  cut  into  four  pieces ;  one  of  these 
pieces  should  press  upon  each  side  of  the  valve  and 
the  other  two  pieces  should  act  upon  the  packing 
placed  round  the  eduction  pipe. 

In  a  factory  engine,  the  part  of  the  stroke  at 
which  the  steam  is  cut  off  must  be  regulated  by 
the  governor.  The  following  cut  shows  a  plan  of 
a  governor,  which  shifts  the  wiper  for  working  the 
expansion  valves,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  steam  sooner, 


whenever  the  engine  go6s  too  quick,  and  if  the  en- 
gine happens  to  work  below  its  proper  speed,  it  puts 
the  wiper  into  a  position  to  give  the  piston  the 
full  pressure  of  the  steam  during  a  longer  portion 
of  its  stroke ;  and  in  this  way  the  governor  keeps 
the  engine  going  at  nearly  the  same  speed,  whether 
it  is  doing  much  or  little  work.  The  wiper  a  gives 
motion  to  the  cut  off  valves  by  means  of  a  similar 
arrangement  of  rods,  levers,  &c.,  as  shown  in 
the  immediately  preceding  cut,  and  it  is  of  the 
same  form  as  the  one  shown  at  W,  in  the  same 
cut.  6  is  a  spur  wheel  and  </  is  a  pinion  which 
gears  into  it.  The  part  e  of  the  governor  is  con- 
nected  to  the  pinion  d  in  such  a  manner  that  if 
the  part  e  rises  or  falls,  it  will  carry  the  pinion  d, 
along  with  it ;  but  the  connection  of  these  parts 
does  not  hinder  the  pinion  from  revolving  on  the 
governor  shaft  or  rod.  The  wheel  and  pinion 
are  calculated  so  as  to  cause  the  shaft  c  upon 
which  the  wiper  a  is  fixed,  to  make  the  same 
number  of  revolutions  as  the  crank  shaft  of  the 
engine.  The  pinion  d  is  bored  out  and  fitted  to 
the  governor  rod,  so  that  it  can  revolve  and  work 
up  and  down  on  it,  and  the  feather  which  forms 
the  connection  betwixt  the  rod  and  the  pinion 
runs  in  a  spiral  direction,  as  shown  in  the  cut, 
and  not,  as  in  ordinary 
cases  straight  up  and 
down.  By  this  arrange- 
ment, if  the  pinion  d  is 
raised  or  lowered  by 
means  of  the  governor, 
the  screwed  feather  will 
carry  it  round  upon  the 
rod  and  shift  the  position 
of  the  wiper,  so  as  to  cut 
off  the  steam  sooner  or 
later,  according  as  the 
balls  are  up  or  down, 
if  the  screwed  feather 
winds  in  the  proper  dir- 
ection. If  the  teeth  of 
the  spur  wheels  b  and  d 
wind  in  a  spiral  direction 
on  the  surface  of  their 
rims,  as  in  White's  wheels,  the  pinion  </,  as  it  rises 
or  falls  alongside  of  the  wheel  6,  will  cause  the 
wiper  and  its  shaft  to  revolve  still  farther  than  with 
the  screwed  feather,  simply  if  the  teeth  of  the 
wheel  and  pinion  have  the  directions  as  per  the 
angled  lines  drawn  upon  them.  It  will  be  evident 
that  if  the  governor  was  driven  at  the  same  speed 
as  the  crank  shaft,  then  the  shaft  c,  as  well  as  the 
wheel  b  and  the  pinion  d,  are  not  needed  ;  as  in  this 
case,  the  wiper  a  would  act  as  before  stated,  if  it 
was  fitted  upon  the  governor  rod  at  the  same  place 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pinion  d  is  fitted. 

Having  thus  considered  the  general  principles  of 
the  structure  and  action  of  the  steam  engine,  in  its 
most  common  forms,  we  shall  next  proceed  to  in- 
vestigate what  may  be  the  amount  of  mechanical 
energy  which  it  can  furnish. 

By  reference  to  the  preceding  article  Steam,  it 
will  be  seen  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
the  steam  from  a  cubic  inch  of  boiling  water,  at  the 
temperature  of  212^,  occupies  one  cubic  foot ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  steam  fills  about  1700  times 
the  space  previously  occupied  by  the  water  from 
which  it  was  formed.  To  make  this  more  plain ; 
suppose  that  a  cubic  inch  of  water  were  put  into  a 
hollow  cylinder,  whose  area  is  one  foot  square  in 
the  base  and  twelve  inches  high,  the  content  of 
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such  a  cylinder  must  be  one  cubic  foot,  or  1728 
cubic  inches.  Now  if  heat  be  applied  to  the  bottom 
of  this  cylinder,  and  the  water  made  to  boil,  the 
steam  from  that  water  will  fill  the  whole  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  cylinder.  Suppose  that  a  piston  were 
fitted  into  the  cylinder  so  that  the  piston  must 
rise  before  the  steam  can  fill  the  cylinder,  and  that 
there  is  no  weight  pressing  down  the  piston,  it  is 
plain  that  the  piston  must  be  pressed  up  to  the  top 
of  the  cylinder  with  an  energy  or  force  equal  to 
the  force  of  the  steam  upon  its  under  surface,  which 
at  this  temperature  of  212^  is  equal  to  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  or  15  lbs.  upon  the  square  inch. 
To  determine  therefore  the  effect  of  one  cubic  inch 
of  water,  converted  into  steam,  we  have  only  to 
multiply  144  square  inches,  or  one  square  foot,  the 
surface  of  the  piston  acted  on  by  the  pressure,  which 
is  15  lbs.  on  each  square  inch,  and  the  product  144 
X  15  »  2160  lbs.  through  the  height  of  one  foot 
by  the  steam  formed  from  one  cubic  inch  of  water. 
But  this  number,  2160,  comes  so  near  to  the  number 
of  pounds  in  a  ton,  i.  e.  2240  lbs.  that,  for  the 
sake  of  round  numbers,  we  may  consider  that  one 
cubic  inch  of  water,  converted  into  steam  at  a  tem- 
perature of  212°  will  raise  one  ton  weight  one  foot 
high. 

This  is  no  doubt  low  pressure  steam ;  and  the 
question  naturally  arises,  can  we  obtain  any  more 
force  from  high  pressure  steam,  raised  from  the 
same  quantity  of  water  ?  No,  we  cannot.  For  let 
us  take  the  hollow  cylinder  spoken  of  in  the  last 
paragraph,  with  its  piston,  and  containing  its  cubic 
inch  of  water  to  be  converted  into  steam  ;  let  the 
upper  side  of  the  piston  be  so  loaded,  that  it  cannot 
be  forced  up  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam  below 
until  it  acts  with  a  force  of  90  lbs.  upon  the  square 
inch, — then  when  the  whole  of  the  water  has  been 
formed  into  steam,  it  will  have  raised  the  piston  up 
with  a  force  of  two  tons,  but  only  to  the  height  of 
six  inches  ;  for  the  steam  having  double  the  elastic 
force  of  the  former,  occupies  only  half  the  bulk. 
The  effects  from  the  high  and  low  pressure  steam, 
when  formed  from  the  same  quantity  of  water,  are 
therefore  equal ;  for  it  is  quite  the  same  thing,  so 
far  as  mechanical  effect  is  concerned,  to  raise  one 
ton  one  foot,  or  two  tons  through  half  that  height. 
The  power  of  an  engine  will  therefore  depend  upon 
the  quantity  of  water  converted  into  steam  to 
supply  it  for  a  given  time.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
remark,  that  it  will  require  the  same  quantity 
of  fuel  to  convert  a  given  quantity  of  water 
into  steam,  whether  it  be  of  the  low  or  high 
pressure  kind;  so  that  the  power  of  an  engine 
will  depend  on  the  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  in  its 
working. 

In  the  common  low-pressure  steam  engine  of 
Watt,  steam  is  admitted  into  the  cylinder  whose 
elastic  force  is  somewhere  about  that  of  the  atmos- 
phere, which  we  have  all  along  supposed  to  be  15 
lbs.  to  the  square  inch;  but  imperfect  vacuums, 
even  in  the  best  engines,  diminish  this  pressure  to 
about  12  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  or  9'4  on  the  cir- 
cular inch.  But  from  the  power  required  to  over- 
come the  friction  of  the  several  parts,  and  to  work 
the  air  and  other  pumps,  there  is  only  about  6  lbs. 
of  effective  pressure  remaining  for  each  circular  inch 
of  the  piston. 

Mr  Tredgold  gives  the  following  tables,  as  an 
estimate  of  the  Iocs  of  power  that  takes  place  in 
high  pressure  and  condensing  engines.  In  an  en- 
gine which  has  no  condenser : — 


The  pramira  on  the  boOer  being  H 

1.  The  force  neoenary  for  produdng  niotion  iW 

the  steam  in  the  cylinder  *<M9 

2.  By  cooling  ^  the  cylinder  and  pApei  *  1 60 
8.  PHcUonofplstonand  wvrte  .  2  000 
4.  The  force  required  to  expel  the  steam  Into 

the  atmoephere         .  .  •  .         *0f9 

6.  The  force  cauAnded  in  opening  the  valTes, 

and  friction  ofthe  parts  of  an  engine  *G22 

6.  By  the  steam  being  cut  off  before  the  end  of 


the  stroke 


Amount  of  dedoctiona 


Effectiirei 
In  one  which  has  a  condenser : — 

The  pressure  on  the  boiler  befaig  1  Oiio 

1.  By  the  force  required  to  produce  motion  of  the 
steam  into  the  cylinder                                   .  *007 

2.  By  the  cooling  m  the  cylinder  and  pipes  -016 

3.  By  the  friction  of  the  irfston  and  loss          .  -125 

4.  By  the  force  required  to  expel  the  steam 
through  the  passages  *007 

6.  By  the  force  required  to  open  and  dose  the 
valves,  raise  the  ix^ertion  wMer,  and  overcome 
the  friction  ofthe  axes  .      -0(3 

6.  By  the  steam  being  cut  off  before  the  end  of 

the  stroke  .....       *I00 

7.  By  the  power  required  to  work  the  air-pump  *060 

Amount  of  deductions      -9^ 


BffiBctive  pressure  -U^t 

The  diameter  of  a  given  cylinder  being  24  inches 
its  area,  and  consequently  the  area  of  the  piston  ia 
circular  inches,  will  be,  24'  ^  576. 

We  have  seen  that  steam  just  sufficient  to  balance 
the  atmosphere  yields  a  power  equal  to  6  lbs.  on 
the  circular  inch ;  hence  the  area  of  the  piston  576 
X  6  =  3456  the  resulting  force  of  the  steam  cmi  the 
whole  surface  of  the  piston.  And  say  that  the  length 
of  the  stroke  is  five  feet,  and  the  engine  makes  44 
single  or  22  double  strokes  in  a  minute,  then  tbe 
piston  will  move  through  a  space  of  22  X  5  X  « 
»»  220  feet  in  a  minute ;  and  from  what  has  been 
said  before,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  see*  that  tbe 
power  of  the  engine  will  be  equivalent  to  a  weight 
of  3456  lbs.  raised  through  220  feet  in  a  minute. 

But  in  place  of  steam  equal  to  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  it  is  usual  to  employ  steam  2,  3  or 
4  lbs.  above  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  So 
that  the  piston  will  have  nearly  that  much  more 
pressure  on  each  circular  inch  of  the  piston. 

This  is  the  most  certain  measure  of  the  power  of 
a  steam  engine.  It  is  usual,  however,  to  estimate 
the  effect  as  equivalent  to  the  power  of  so  many 
horses.  This  method,  l^pwever  simple  and  natural 
it  may  appear,  is  yet,  from  differences  of  opinion  b» 
to  the  power  of  a  horse,  not  very  accurate ;  and  its 
employment  in  calculation  can  only  be  accounted 
for  on  the  ground,  that  when  steam  engines  were 
first  employed  to  drive  machinery,  they  were  sub- 
stituted instead  of  horses ;  and  it  became  thus  ne- 
cessary to  estimate  v^hat  size  of  a  steam  engine 
would  give  a  power  equal  to  so  many  horses. 

There  are  various  opinions  as  to  the  power  of  s 
horse.  According  to  Smeaton,  a  horse  vrill  raise 
22,916  lbs.  one  foot  high  in  a  minute.  Desaguliere 
has  27,500 ;  and  Watt  makes  it  33,000.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  even  this  number  is  too  small, 
and  that  we  may  add  at  least  11,000  to  it,  which 
gives  44,000  lbs.  raised  one  foot  high  per  minute. 

Now,  in  the  case  above,  we  found  that  the  engine 
of  24  inch  cylinder,  would  raise  3456  lbs.  through 
the  space  of  220  feet  in  one  minute ;  and  it  is  easily 
seen  that  it  could  raise  220  X  3456  lbs.  through 
one  foot  in  the  same  time ;  therefore  220  X  3456  == 
760320  lbs.  raised  through  one  foot  in  one  minute, 
is  the  effective  power  of  the  engine;  and  from 
these  considerations  it  will  be  easy  to  find  the 
power  according  to  the  different  estimates  of  • 
horse's  power.    For, 
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The  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  forming  a 
general  rale  for  estimating  the  power  of  a  steam 
engine.  (The  effective  pressure  on  each  circular 
inch  X  the  area  of  pist-on  in  circular  inches  x  length 
of  stroke  in  feet  x  number  of  strokes  per  minute) 
*7-  44000  OS  the  number  of  horses'  power  of  the 
engine. 

STEAM  ENGINE,  LOCOMOTIVE.  See 
Locomotion,  Locomotive  Enffine,  and  Railways, 

STEAM  NAVIGATION.  The  appUcation  of 
steam  power  to  the  propelling  of  vessels,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  inventions  of  modern  times, 
By  this  application  of  the  steam  engine,  man  has  so 
extended  his  dominion  over  nature,  that  he  may 
be  almost  said  to  have  completely  overcome  the 
wind  and  the  tide  in  traversing  the  deep.  From 
the  uniformity  and  amount  of  the  power,  the  time 
of  transit  upon  rivers,  seas  and  even  the  ocean,  is 
not  only  vastly  different  from  the  former  modes  of 
navigating,  but  vessels  may  be  calculated  upon  in 
all  weathers  with  as  much  certainty  as  can  well 
be  desired.  The  advantages  of  steam  navigation 
hsve,  as  is  well  known,  been  immense,  and  are  daily 
increasing ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  worthy  of 
observation,  that  the  advantages  to  mankind  by  its 
application  to  the  art  of  war  are  by  no  means  in- 
considerable ;  for  by  diminishing  the  chance  of  vic- 
tory of  either  side  of  the  combatants  over  the  other 
by  chance  advantages  of  winds  or  currents,  it  in- 
creases the  certainty  of  destraction  to  and  propor- 
tionally lessens  the  desire  for  battle.  In  a  book  by 
Valturiua,  entitled  **De  re  Militari,"  printed  at 
Verona,  in  1472,  a  method  is  described  of  propelling 
vessels  by  means  of  paddles  or  wheels.  The  vanes, 
or  paddles,  were  made  of  pitched  sail  cloth,  and  were 
put  in  motion  by  means  of  cranks.  It  is  beyond  doubt 
that  troops  were  often  transported  across  rivers, 
during  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  by  means  of 
boats,  or  pontoons,  moved  by  paddles,  the  paddles 
being  turned  by  animal  strength.  Jonathan  Hull 
was  the  first  who  proposed  to  apply  steam  power 
to  the  propelling  of  vessels.  His  method  of  con- 
verting the  redprocating  into  the  rotatory  motion 
was  ingenious,  though  by  no  means  so  simple  as 
the  crank.  The  steam-boat  was  patented  in  De- 
cember, 1736,  and  a  description,  with  a  drawing, 
published  in  a  small  pamphlet,  in  1737>  under  the 
title  of  "  A  description  and  draught  of  a  new  in- 
vented machine  for  carrying  vessels  or  ships  out  of 
or  into  harbour,  port,  or  river,  against  wind,  or 
tide,  or  in  a  calm.*'  From  the  date  of  this  inven- 
tion it  is  manifest  that  the  engine  must  have  been 
the  old  atmospheric  engine  of  Newcommen.  The 
paddles  were  situated  behind  the  boat.  It  would 
appear  that,  from  want  of  encouragement,  the 
steam-boat  of  Jonathan  Hull  was  never  actually 
constructed.  Two  Americans,  James  Ramsey  of 
Virginia,  and  John  Fitch  of  Philadelphia,  claimed 
the  honour  of  inventing  steam-boats,  about  1785, 
so  also  did  Thomas  Paine,  but  none  of  their  plans 
were  ever  brought  into  practice.     Robert  FtUton, 


an  American  engineer,  claimed  the  honour  of  being 
the  inventor  and  constructor  of  the  first  steam-boat 
actually  brought  into  use ;  but  the  following  state- 
ments will  show  that  his  claims  are  unfounded. 

The  real  inventors  of  the  steam-boat  were  Mr 
Miller  of  Dalswinton,  and  the  tutor  of  his  family, 
Mr  James  Taylor.  The  former  was  the  first  to 
suggest  the  application  of  paddle-wheels  in  the  pro- 
pelling of  vessels,  and  the  latter  to  suggest  the  em- 
ployment of  steam  as  the  moving-power  of  these 
wheels.  So  fiir  back  as  the  year  1788,  they  con- 
structed a  boat  on  this  principle,  the  engine  of 
which  was  made  by  Mr  Symington,  then  a  young 
engineer  in  Edinburgh.  Experiments  were  made 
with  this  boat  on  the  lake  of  Dalswinton,  Dumfries- 
shire, which  proved  highly  satisfactory,  the  vessel 
being  driven  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour.  The 
same  gentleman,  in  the  following  year,  constructed, 
at  the  Carron  foundry,  a  larger  vessel,  which  was 
tried  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal  in  November  and  * 
December,  1789,  and  went  at  the  rate  of  seven  miles 
an  hour.  Soon  after  this,  a  misunderstanding  arose 
between  Messrs  Miller  and  Taylor,  and  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  invention  was  by  them  for  some  time 
neglected.  Mr  Symington,  the  engineer,  meanwhile, 
did  not  abandon  the  project.  Having  commenced 
business  at  Falkirk,  he,  in  1801,  built  another  ex- 
perimental  steam  vessel,  which  was  also  tried  with 
success  on  the  ForUi  and  Clyde  canal,  but  was  in- 
terdicted by  the  canal  company,  on  account  of  its 
motion  destroying  the  banks.  This  vessel,  which 
lay  at  Lock  Sixteen,  was  inspected  by  Mr  Fulton, 
accompanied  by  Mr  Henry  Bell  of  Glasgow,  when 
on  a  visit  to  the  Carron  works;  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that,  in  1807,  Mr  Fulton  launched  a 
steam  vessel  on  the  Hudson,  and,  in  1812,  Mr  Bell 
another  upon  the  Clyde,  being  respectively  the  first 
vessels  of  the  kind  used  for  ^e  service  of  the  public 
in  the  new  and  old  hemispheres.  Before,  however, 
carrying  the  discovery  to  America,  Mr  Fulton,  in 
company  with  Robert  R.  Livingston,  American 
minister  to  France,  made  several  experiments  on  the 
subject.  After  some  trials  on  a  small  scale,  they 
built  a  boat  upon  the  Seine,  in  1803,  which  was 
completely  successful.  On  Mr  Fulton's  arrival  at 
New  York,  in  1806,  they  immediately  engaged  in 
building  a  boat  of  what  was  then  deemed  very  con- 
siderable dimensions.  This  boat  began  to  navigate 
the  Hudson  river  in  1807 :  its  progress  through  the 
water  was  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour.  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1809,  Mr  Fulton  took  out  his  first  patent 
for  navigation  by  steam ;  and,  February  9,  181 1,  he 
obtained  a  second  patent  for  some  improvements 
in  his  boats  and  machinery.  In  1811  and  1812,  two  ^ 
steam-boats  were  built  under  Mr  Fulton's  directions,  '• 
as  ferry-boats  for  crossing  the  Hudson  river,  and 
soon  after,  one  of  the  same  description  for  the  East 
river.  Of  the  former  Mr  Fulton  wrote  and  pub- 
lished a  description,  in  the  American  Medical  and 
Philosophical  Register,  for  October,  1812.  These 
boats  were  what  are  called  twin^hoaU ;  each  of  them 
being  two  complete  hulls,  united.«by  a  deck  or 
bridge ;  sharp  at  both  ends,  and  moving  equally  well 
with  either  end  foremost ;  so  that  they  cross  and 
re-cross  without  losing  any  time  in  turning. 

After  the  minute  account  that  has  been  given  of 
the  steam  engine,  little  need  be  said  here  more  than 
to  point  out  the  peculiarities  of  the  arrangement  of 
its  parts  as  adapted  to  navigation.  The  chief  dif- 
ference in  form  arises  from  the  necessity  of  keeping 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  vessel  as  low  as  possible, 
in  order  that  she  may  maintain  her  stability,  and 
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therefore  the  weight  of  the  engine  is  as  mnch  as 
possible  thrown  helow.  For  this  purpose  the  work- 
ing beam  is  taken  away  from  the  top,  and  in  its  stead 
two  side  levers  are  substituted,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  engine,  and  each  connected  with  the  piston  pump 
rods  and  crank  in  .a  way  which  will  at  once  be  un- 
derstood by  inspecting  the  plates  to  which  we  shall 
very  soon  refer. 

The  revolving  oars  or  paddle  wheels  having  float 
boards  ftstened  upon  their  circumferences,  are  placed 
at  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  revolve  upon  the  end 
of  the  crankshaft,  in  the  place  of  the  fly  wheel  shown 
in  the  plate  of  the  condensing  engine.  Various 
forms  of  these  paddles  have  been  tried^  but  upon 
the  whole  it  has  been  found  that  the  common  kind, 
fashioned  after  the  manner  of  an  undershot  water 
wheel,  answers  best.  From  the  nature  of  the  re- 
sistance which  the  engine  has  to  encounter,  the 
paddles  act  as  fly  wheels,  so  that  no  fly  wheel  is  re- 
quired in  a  marine  engine. 

By  inspecting  plate  L XXXIV.  the  arrangement 
of  the  several  parts  of  a  marine  engine,  as  con- 
structed by  R.  Napier,  Esq.  of  Glasgow,  will  be 
seen.  This  engine  is  similar  in  form  to  those  made 
by  the  celebrated  engineer  Blaudsley  of  London. 
The  following  account  of  a  steam  vessel  lately 
erected,  but  differing  from  the  above  in  some  of  the 
details,  will  render  any  fitrther  description  of  this 
plate  unnecessary. 

References  to  plate  LXXXV,  of  Steam  Natfiga- 
tion : — A.  Saloon. — B.B.  Gentlemen's  state  rooms. 
— C.  Ladies' cabin D.D.  Staterooms E.E.  Wa- 
ter closets FF.  Wash  hand  basins G.  Stewards' 

pantry H.  Fore  cabin. — J.  Ladies'  fore  cabin. — 

K.K.  Wash-hand  basins. — L.  Main  cabin  stair 

BiL  Fore  cabin  stair. — N.  Engine  room  stair. 

1.    Boiler — 2,    Funnel 3.    Safety   valve 4. 

Cylinder — 6.  Side  lever. — 6.  Air  pump. — 7.  Con- 
denser— 9.  Crank  shaft 10.  Cranks 11.  Con- 

necting    rod 12.    Paddle  wheels. — 13.    Nozzle 

case — 14.  Bottom  plates 15.  Foot  valves 16. 

Discharging  valves 17.  Steam  pipes 18.  Ec- 
centric rods 19.  Parallel  motion  rods.~20.  Cylin- 
der side  rods. — 21.  Diagonal  stay  and  upper  crank 
framing — ^22.  Transverse  stay  rods. — 23.  Lower 
crank-framing. — ^24.  Cylinder  cross  heads — 25.  Air 
pump  cross  .heads. — ^26.  Cross  t«ils. — 27.  Paddle 
wheel  shafts. — 28.  Upper  chamber  of  condenser. 
— ^29.  Lower  chamber  of  condenser.— 30.  Pistons. 
— 31.  Piston  rods 32.  Main  centres. 

Having  given  those  references,  we  will  now  lay 
before  the  reader  a  more  detailed  account  of  the 
Sea  Horee  steamer. 

The  Sea  Horse  steam  ship  was  built  by  Thomas 
Adamson,  Esq.,  ship-builder,  Dundee,  and  the  en- 
gines manufactured  by  Peter  Borrie,  Esq.,  Tay 
Foundry,  Dundee,  who  also  fitted  up  and  furnished 
her  cabins.  This  vessel  is  the  largest  ever  built  on 
the  Tay,  having  length  of  keel  150  feet,  length  on 
deck  170  feet,  breadth  over  the  paddle  boxes  48 
feet,  length  of  quarter  deck  65  feet,  and  breadth 
30  feet.  The  f  essel  is  all  timbered  with  oak  of  the 
best  quality,  die  square,  and  large  scantling,  being 
thirteen  inches  at  the  keel,  and  made  perfectiy  solid 
and  caulked  outside  and  inside  from  stem  to  st«m  to 
the  six  feet  water  line  before  the  planking  was  put 
on.  The  planking  at  the  keel  is  six  inches  thick, 
bolted  horizontally  through  the  keel,  and  at  the 
bilges  it  is  seven  inches  thick,  and  also  bolted  edge 
ways  to  each  other,  all  strongly  copper  bolted 
through  and  clenched  inside.  The  keelson  is  oak, 
fourteen  inches  by  sixteen  inches,  bolted  through 


with  li  inch  copper  in  every  floor  timber,  and 
clenched  on  the  under  part  of  the  keel.  There  are 
four  riders  from  stem  to  stern,  fourteen  inches  square, 
bolted  in  a  wnilar  manner  to  the  keelson ;  upon 
these  the  engines  and  boilers  rest.  The  yeaael 
throughout  is  phmked  with  heavy  planking,  the 
greater  part  amidship  being  six  inches  thick,  bolted 
edge  ways  to  each  other  and  through  the  vessel's 
side.  The  lower  side  of  the  keel  is  covered  £rom 
end  to  end  the  whole  breadth  with  iron  plates  } 
inch  thick,  bolted  upwards,  with  the  bolts  counter 
sunk  in  the  plates.  Her  cubical  displacement,  when 
immersed  to  the  load  water  line,  is  about  800  tons; 
and  allowing  420  tons  for  weight  of  vessel,  engines, 
boilers,  equipments  and  stores,  a  dead  weight  of 
380  tons  can  be  transported  by  this  vesseL  Two 
large  fore  and  after  holds  are  provided  for  the 
stowage  of  this  cargo,  whose  cubical  capacity  is 
15,200  feet. 

The  sole  plates  of  the  engines  are  strongly  bolted 
through  the  riders,  thus  rendering  it  impoenble, 
while  the  vessel  holds  together,  ^at  the  engines 
can  sustain  the  least  strain.  The  engines  have  no 
connections  with  the  deck  beams.  The  two  fram- 
ings are  securely  bound  together  by  horizontal 
stays,  which  method  is  found  superior  in  many  re- 
spects to  the  way  formerly  practised  in  binding  the 
engine  framing  to  the  deck  beams.  Besides  other 
advantages,  it  is  found  to  do  away,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, with  that  tremulous  motion  so  universal  and 
so  disagreeable  on  board  of  steam  vessels. 

The  space  occupied  by  the  engines  and  boilers  is 
fifty-four  feet  long  by  23^  feet  broad  by  twelve  feet 
high.  The  boilers  are  twenty-eight  f^et  long  by 
twenty-one  feet  broad  by  9(  feet  high,  having  eight 
furnaces,  whose  flues  traverse  the  boilen  twice,  and 
then  the  smoke  passes  into  the  funnel  Around  the 
funnel  is  the  steam  chest,  firom  whidi  a  large  pipe, 
with  two  vertide  brandies  at  the  opposite  end, 
communicates  to  the  nozle  casing,  and  the  steam 
is  admitted  to  and  educted  from  the  cylinders  by 
slide  valves  wrought  from  the  paddle  shaft  by  ec- 
centrics in  the  usual  manner.  The  relative  sitoa^ 
tion  of  the  boilers  and  engines  are  different  from 
the  common  method.  Instead  of  the  cylinders  be- 
ing next  the  boilers,  they  are  placed  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  sole  plates.  Thus  the  cylinders  are  a- 
head  of  the  paddle  shaft  instead  of  being  a-stem. 
From  this  arrangement  several  advantages  result, 
the  prindpal  of  which  is,  that  the  shaft  is  placed 
nearer  the  centre  of  buoyancy,  which  causes  the 
paddle.floats  to  operate  with  much  better  effect  on 
the  water,  and  gives  an  increased  speed  to  the  ves- 
sel. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  encountered  in 
applying  steam  to  the  purposes  of  navigation,  ariies 
from  the  necessity  of  having  to  supply  the  boiler 
with  sea  water.  This  cannot  be  avoided  where 
the  common  condenser  is  used  and  the  condensation 
of  the  steam  effected  by  a  jet  of  sea  water,  as  the 
boiler  is  supplied  from  the  condenser,  and  this  water 
holds  in  solution  a  proportional  quantity  of  salt  to 
the  quantity  of  water  used. 

The  salt,  thus  conveyed  into  the  boiler,  not  being 
evaporated,remains  there;  and  as  a  constant  e^saioa 
of  steam  from  the  boiler  causes  as  regular  an  morease 
of  salt,  its  accumulation  soon  becomes  greater  than- 
what  water  is  capable  of  holding  in  solution;  a  de- 
position of  salt  in  the  boilers  immediately  com- 
mences, which  in  process  of  time  would  fill  their.. 
And  in  addition  to  the  salt  thus  conveyed  into 
the  boilers,  under  some  drcumstances  a  deposition 
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Ixme    is  naade.^      These,  with  other  iasredicsts 

"■  so  lutfd    an  incrustation  on  the  inner  sorfiKc 

.  tbe  boUera,  pairticukrly  in  the  cavities  about  the 

jm^cc*  and  floies,  as  to  render  the  generatioo  of  a 

^J^^aesit  «iuaift'ti'ty  of  steam  a  matter  of  considerable 

-Srulty  on   long;*  voyages.     As  this  crust  continues 

"^  tiadcen^  tKe  Iteat  is  impeded  by  it,  and  the  metal 

^  tJbe  boilers  l^ecomes  overheated,  raising  it  to  a 

*  r^^«Tmture  much  above  that  of  the  water,  and  in 

nmt  inBtances   to  such  an  extent  that  the  boilers 

Misae  red  liot  and  burn.      The  consequence  is  a 

*Hi^  destruction  of  the  boiler,  an  unnecessary  waste 

•*  ittel,  and  great  labour  in  removing  the  crust  at 

\^  teiminstion  of  each  voyage. 

Tagmeers  liave  suggested  a  variety  of  methods 
UiT  carrying'  off  the  salt ;  among  others  a  process  of 
i^^imrgin^  several  tons  of  water  from  the  boilers 
*'iTTy  tvrenty-lbar  hours,  or  oftener,  and  termed 
1  ^vin^  out.  But  the  most  effectual  remedy  yet 
>^4rested  for  tbe  removing  of  this  obstacle,  appears 
to  W  that  of  Mr  S.  Hall,  of  Basford,  near  Notting- 
Lia,  who  has  become  patentee  for  a  new  form  of 
ctadcBser,  spedaUy  intended  for  preventing  the  ac 
csBoilstion  of  salt  in  marine  boilers,  &c. 

Mr  Hall's  condenser  consists  of  a  cast  iron  cistern, 

•hasted  where  the  common  condenser  is  usually 

fViced  in  other  engines.     At  the  top  and  bottom  of 

tkis  qstem  a  flat  chamber  is  formed  by  two  brass 

pdtes  iriiich  are  accurately  fitted  into  the  cistern, 

sad  made  steam  tight.  These  two  plates  are  closely 

:«ribrated,  into  which  perforations  the  extremities 

cf  as  many  composition  tubes  are  introduced,  and 

lade  tight  by  a  peculiar  method  of  stuffing,  to  allow 

tf  their  expansion  without  permitting  the  steam  to 

CKBpe  through  the  stuffing  boxes  or. any  injury  to 

tWtabea. 

From  the  cylinder  the  steam  escapes  to  the  upper 
(hamher  of  die  condenser  and  then  descends  verti- 
cB&j  through  the  tubes  to  the  lower  chamber,  into 
s^Mh  it  enters  in  the  form  of  pure  water  (being 
condeased  by  the  cold  snr£ioes  of  the  tubes  in  its 
deacnt)  in  which  form,  it  is  thence  drawn  off  by 
the  air  pump  and  again  conveyed  into  the  boilers. 
While  the  steam  is  thus  ccmtinuously  passing 
throsgh  the  inside  of  the  tubes,  a  regular  stream  of 
cold  tea  water  is  injected  by  a  force  pump  into  the 
mtern,  and  made  circulate  among  them,  which,  cool- 
ing thrir  external  snr&cea,  causes  a  condensation  of 
the  steam.  This  water  is  again  forced  into  the  sea 
aad  replaced  by  a  fireah  supply  from  the  force  pump. 
It  is  indeed  a  regular  cnirent  oiccid  water  flowing 
inrfaatly  throng  «B>ang  the  tubes. 

From  the  above  description,  it  is  evident  that  no 
waste  of  the  water  originally  introduced  into  the 
boilers  will  take  place,  but  what  arises  from  leak- 
sge;  so  if  the  boOers  be  fiHed  with  pore  water,  it 
may  be  worked  for  aay  length  of  time  without  in- 
jary.  The  tmtH  quaatitj  lost  by  leakage  is  sup- 
plied hjr  a  small  appantat,  in  which  a  soffident 
qoantity  of  sea  water  is  distilled. 

Thestesm,  which  in  other  eagiaes  is  alUnved  to 
escapethroogh  the  safety  valve  ialo  the  atipoffphere 
wbea  the  riasd  stops,  or  when  the  encines  are 
working  st  aa  oader  power,  is  ia  Mr  Hallos  eagiaes 
i0Bre)ed  by  a  aaiety  valve  of  a  prmlkr  coai^truc- 
tioa,  ifiiiaaii  atiiig  with  a  tahe  to  the  eoBdeaier. 
It  n  thea  letan  verted  isto  water  aad  paw*pfd  into  j 
tbe  hoikrf  by  tbe  air  pwsp. 

Tbe  CoOoving  arc  the  adiaaun-t,  as  ftatcsd  br  j 
Mr  Hill,  to  he  gmac4  hw  k:*  naadf»er'_l.  A  j 
avia^  of  fad,  amamtim^  in  samecsan.  t&  m>  7  •.  -^  j 
as  s  tbird  of  the  111  dial  j  eomBBCf<«ciE^     Z    T^  j 


preservation  of  the  boQers  from  the  destnictioii 
produced  in  common  engines  by  the  corroiave  ao- 
tion  of  sea  or  other  impure  water,  and  by  iiirrusta- 
tiens  of  earthy  matter.  3.  The  saving  of  the  time 
spent  in  cleaning  the  boiler.  4.  A  considerable  in- 
crease  of  power,  owing  to  the  deanness  of  the 
boilers ;  the  absence  of  injected  water  to  be  pumped 
out  of  a  vacuum;  the  greater  perfection  of  the 
vacuum ;  the  better  preservation  of  the  piston  and 
valves  of  the  air  pump;  and  (by  another  contriv- 
ance  of  his)  the  more  perfect  lubrication  of  the 
parts  of  the  engine.  5.  The  water  in  the  boiler 
being  constantly  maintained  at  the  same  height  by 
self-acting  arrangement.  6.  The  sise  of  a  boiler 
exerting  a  given  power,  being  much  smaller  than 
the  common  kind,  owipg  to  its  more  perfect  ac- 
tion. 

P.  Borne  having  obtained  a  licence  from  the 
patentee  for  making  this  condenser,  has,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Company  to  whom  the  Sea  Horse  be- 
longs, fitted  her  engines  up  with  two  of  them. 

The  number  of  tubes  in  the  condenser  shown  is 
2621 ;  ^  inch  diameter,  and  five  feet  eight  inches 
long,  metal  No.  21,  W.  G.  thickness.  These  tubes 
are  made  of  a  composition  of  copper  and  tin,  and  are 
all  well  tested  before  being  used. 

As  is  shown  in  the  transverse  section,  fig.  6,  the 
Sea-horse  has  two  engines  of  120  horse  power,  each 
having  cylinders  fifty-five  inches  diameter,  with  a 
stroke  of  five  feet,  and  makes  twenty-one  strokes 
per  minute.  The  paddle  wheels  are  twenty>one 
feet  diameter  and  8|  feet  broad,  and  their  circum- 
ference gives  a  velocity  of  15^  miles  an  hour. 

This  vessel  is  also  provided  with  two  powerful 
double-acting  force-pumps,  used  for  filling  the  boilers 
with  water  or  pumping  out  the  bilge  water  when 
necessary.  A  hose  is  provided,  and  at  a  moment's 
notice  can  be  attached  to  them ;  so  that  in  case  of 
fire  on  board,  a  continuous  and  powerful  stream  of 
water  can  be  instantly  conveyed  to  any  part  of  the 
vessel,  and  answer,  on  such  an  occasion,  all  the  pur- 
poses of  a  fire  engine. 

The  saloon  of  the  after  cabin  occupies  a  space  of 
650  square  feet,  being  forty  feet  in  length  and  eight 
feet  high.  In  connection  with  the  saloon  are  two 
state  rooms,  one  gentlemen's  and  one  ladies'  cabin, 
also  an  ample  lobl^  and  steward's  pantry  and  other 
necessary  conveniences,  as  will  be  indicated  by  the 
references  on  the  plate.  The  sofiis  are  all  so  con- 
structed that,  when  required,  they  are  available  as 
sleeping  berths,  making  in  all,  with  the  matress  beds, 
fifty-four  berths  in  the  after  cabin;  besides  the  move- 
able sofii  berths,  which  will  accommodate  eight  or 
ten  m<Me« 

The  saloon  table  will  accommodate  fifty  at  din- 
ner.  The  panneling  of  the  saloon  is  embellished 
with  landscape  and  sea  views,  and  otherwise  superb- 
ly decorated,  that  may  justly  entitle  it  to  the  de- 
signatioD  of  a  floating  palace. 

The  fore  cabin  is  also  spacious,  being  eight  feet 
high,  and  fitted  up  in  a  very  elegant  manner.  Be- 
sides tbe  main  fore  cabin,  in  area  240  square  feet, 
there  is  a  eonunodions  cabin  for  tbe  ladies,  oontain- 
ini^  eighteen  sleeping  berths  and  other  conveniences. 
The  ooain  cabin  has  sleeping  berths  for  thirty ;  in  all 
forty-eijrfat  sleeping  berths  in  fore  cabin.  The 
difiikg  table  of  this  cabin  can  accommodate  forty- 
three  penoM. 

On  derk,  fore  and  aft  the  paddle  boxes,  on  each 
■bde,  are  the  cook's  pantry,  cooking  apparatus,  wa- 
ter dosett.  Ac,  aad  in  the  engine  room  and  fore- 
cactie  are  tleepcng  berths  for  engineers  and  crew. 
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cjf  lime  is  nude.  These,  with  other  ingredients 
^orm  so  hard  on  incrustation  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  boilers,  particularly  in  the  cavities  about  the 
furnaces  and  flues,  as  to  render  the  generation  of  a 
■uffident  quantity  of  steam  a  matter  of  considerable 
difficulty  on  long  voyages.  As  this  crust  continues 
to  thicken  the  heat  is  impeded  by  it,  and  the  metal 
of  the  boilers  becomes  overheated,  raising  it  to  a 
temperature  much  above  that  of  the  water,  and  in 
•onoe  instances  to  such  an  extent  that  the  boilers 
become  red  hot  and  bum.  The  consequence  is  a 
rapid  destruction  of  the  boiler,  an  unnecessary  wast« 
of  fuel,  and  great  labour  in  removing  the  crust  at 
the  termination  of  each  voyage. 

Engineers  have  suggested  a  variety  of  methods 
for  carrying  off  the  salt ;  among  others  a  process  of 
discharging  several  tons  of  water  from  the  boilers 
every  twenty-four  hours,  or  oftener,  and  termed 
blowing  out.  But  the  most  effectual  remedy  yet 
suggested  for  the  removing  of  this  obstacle,  appears 
to  be  that  of  Mr  S.  Hall,  of  Basford,  near  Notting. 
ham*  who  has  become  patentee  for  a  new  form  of 
condenser,  specially  intended  for  preventing  the  ac- 
cmnulation  of  salt  in  marine  boilers,  &c. 

Mr  Hall's  condenser  consists  of  a  cast  iron  cistern, 
situated  where  the  common  condenser  is  usually 
placed  in  other  engines.  At  the  top  and  bottom  of 
this  cistem  a  flat  chamber  is  formed  by  two  brass 
plates  which  are  accurately  fitted  into  the  cistem, 
and  made  steam  tight.  These  two  plates  are  closely 
perforated,  into  which  perforations  the  extremities 
of  as  many  composition  tubes  are  introduced,  and 
made  tight  by  a  peculiar  method  of  stuffing,  to  allow 
of  their  expansion  without  permitting  the  steam  to 
escape  through  the  stuffing  boxes  or. any  injury  to 
the  tubes. 

From  the  cylinder  the  steam  escapes  to  the  upper 
chamber  of  the  condenser  and  then  descends  verti- 
cally through  the  tubes  to  the  lower  chamber,  into 
which  it  enters  in  the  form  of  pure  water  (being 
condensed  by  the  cold  surfaces  of  the  tubes  in  its 
descent)  in  which  form,  it  is  thence  drawn  off  by 
the  air  pump  and  again  conveyed  into  the  boilers. 
While  the  steam  is  thus  continuously  passing 
through  the  inside  of  the  tubes,  a  regular  stream  of 
cold  sea  water  is  injected  by  a  force  pump  into  the 
cistern,  and  made  circulate  among  them,  which,  cool- 
ing their  external  sur&ces,  causes  a  condensation  of 
the  steam.  This  water  is  again  forced  into  the  sea 
and  replaced  by  a  fresh  supply  from  the  force  pump. 
It  u  indeed  a  regular  current  of  cold  water  flowing 
incessantly  through  among  the  tubes. 

From  the  above  description,  it  is  evident  that  no 
waste  of  the  water  originally  introduced  into  the 
boilers  will  take  place,  but  what  arises  from  leak- 
age; so  if  the  boilers  be  filled  with  pure  water,  it 
may  be  worked  for  any  length  of  time  without  in- 
jury. The  small  quantity  lost  by  leakage  is  sup- 
plied by  a  small  apparatus,  in  which  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  sea  water  is  distilled. 

The  steam,  which  in  other  engines  is  allowed  to 
escape  through  the  safety  valve  into  the  atmosphere 
when  the  vessel  stops,  or  when  the  engines  are 
working  at  an  under  power,  is  in  Mr  Hall  s  engines 
conveyed  by  a  safety  valve  of  a  peculiar  construc- 
tion, communicating  with  a  tube  to  the  condenser. 
It  is  then  reconverted  into  water  and  pumped  into 
the  boilers  by  the  air  pump. 

The  following  are  the  advantages,  as  stated  by 
Mr  Hall,  to  be  gained  by  his  condenser: — 1.  A 
Mving  of  fuel,  amounting,  in  some  cases,  to  so  much 
as  a  third  of  the  ordinary  consumption.     2.    The 


preservation  of  the  boilers  from  the  destruction 
produced  in  common  engines  by  the  corrosive  ac- 
tion of  sea  or  other  impure  water,  and  by  incrusta- 
tions of  earthy  matter.  3.  The  saving  of  the  time 
spent  in  cleaning  the  boiler.  4.  A  considerable  in- 
crease of  power,  owing  to  the  cleanness  of  the 
boilers ;  the  absence  of  injected  water  to  be  pumped 
out  of  a  vacuum ;  the  greater  perfection  of  the 
vacuum ;  the  better  preservation  of  the  piston  and 
valves  of  the  air  pump ;  and  (by  another  contriv- 
ance of  his)  the  more  perfect  lubrication  of  the 
parts  of  the  engine.  5.  The  water  in  the  boiler 
being  constantly  maintained  at  the  same  height  by 
self-acting  arrangement.  6.  The  size  of  a  boiler 
exerting  a  given  -  power,  being  much  smaller  than 
the  common  kind,  owing  to  its  more  perfect  ac- 
tion. 

P.  Borrie  having  obtained  a  licence  from  the 
patentee  for  making  this  condenser,  has,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Company  to  whom  the  Sea  Horse  be- 
longs, fitted  her  engines  up  with  two  of  them. 

The  number  of  tubes  in  the  condenser  shown  is 
2621 ;  ^  inch  diameter,  and  five  feet  eight  inches 
long,  metal  No.  21,  W.  G.  thickness.  These  tubes 
are  made  of  a  composition  of  copper  and  tin,  and  are 
all  well  tested  before  being  used. 

As  is  shown  in  the  transverse  section,  fig.  6,  the 
Sea-horse  has  two  engines  of  120  horse  power,  each 
having  cylinders  fifty-five  inches  diameter,  with  a 
stroke  of  five  feet,  and  makes  twenty-one  strokes 
per  minute.  The  paddle  wheels  are  twenty-one 
feet  diameter  and  8}  feet  broad,  and  their  circum- 
ference gives  a  velocity  of  I5|^  miles  an  hour. 

This  vessel  is  also  provided  with  two  powerful 
double-acting  force-pumps,  used  for  filling  the  boilers 
with  water  or  pumping  out  the  bilge  water  when 
necessary.  A  hose  is  provided,  and  at  a  moment's 
notice  can  be  attached  to  them ;  so  that  in  case  of 
fire  on  board,  a  continuous  and  powerful  stream  of 
water  can  be  instantly  conveyed  to  any  part  of  the 
vessel,  and  answer,  on  such  an  occasion,  all  the  pur- 
poses of  a  fire  engine. 

The  saloon  of  the  after  cabin  occupies  a  space  of 
650  square  feet-,  being  forty  feet  in  length  and  eight 
feet  high.  In  connection  with  the  saloon  are  two 
state  rooms,  one  gentlemen's  and  one  ladies'  cabin, 
also  an  ample  lobl^  and  steward's  pantry  and  other 
necessary  conveniences,  as  will  be  indicated  by  the 
references  on  the  plate.  The  sofiu  are  all  so  con- 
stracted  that,  when  required,  they  are  available  as 
sleeping  berths,  making  in  all,  with  the  matress  beds, 
fif^y-four  berths  in  the  after  cabin;  besides  the  move- 
able  sofis  berths,  which  will  accommodate  eight  or 
ten  more. 

The  saloon  table  will  accommodate  fifty  at  din- 
ner. The  panneling  of  the  saloon  is  embellished 
with  landscape  and  sea  views,  and  otherwise  superb- 
ly decorated,  that  may  justly  entitle  it  to  the  de- 
signation of  a  floating  palace. 

The  fore  cabin  is  also  spacious,  being  eight  feet 
high,  and  fitted  up  in  a  very  elegant  manner.  Be- 
sides the  main  fore  cabin,  in  area  240  square  feet, 
there  is  a  commodious  cabin  for  the  ladies,  contain- 
ing eighteen  sleeping  berths  and  other  conveniences. 
The  main  cabin  has  sleeping  berths  for  thirty ;  in  all 
forty-eight  sleeping  berths  in  fore  cabin.  The 
dining  table  of  this  cabin  can  acconunodate  forty- 
three  persons. 

On  deck,  fore  and  aft  the  paddle  boxes,  on  each 
side,  are  the  cook's  pantry,  cooking  apparatus,  w»- 
ter  closets,  &c.,  and  in  the  engine  room  and  fore- 
castle are  sleeping  berths  for  engineers  and  crew. 


STEAM-GITN- STEEL. 


STEAM-GUN.  As  early  as  1805.  the  French 
general  Chasseloup  is  said  to  have  shown  the  pos- 
sibility of  preparing  steam  artillery.  In  1814,  a 
French  engineer  constructed  ordnance  of  this  sort. 
The  generator  supplied  at  once  six  pieces  of  artil- 
lery with  steam.  The  turning  of  a  cock  supplied 
all  the  pieces  at  once  with  balls  and  steam.  This 
machine  could  make  150  discharges  in  a  minute. 
The  steam  artillery  invented  by  Jacob  Perkins  is 
thus  described  by  him,  in  a  letter  to  doctor  Jones, 
editor  of  the  Franklin  Journal,  dated  March  8, 
1827: — "  I  am  now  engaged  in  building  steam  artil- 
lery, as  well  as  musketry,  for  the  French  govern- 
ment. The  piece  of  ordnance  is  to  throw  sixty 
balls,  of  four  pounds  each,  in  a  minute,  with  the 
correctness  of  the  rifled  musket,  and  to  a  propor- 
tionate distance.  A  musket  is  also  attached  to  the 
same  generator,  for  throwing  a  stream  of  lead  from 
the  bastion  of  a  fort,  and  is  made  so  far  portable  as 
to  be  capable  of  being  moved  from  one  bastion  to 
another.  The  musket  is  to  throw  from  one  hundred 
to  one  thousand  bullets  per  minute,  as  occasion  may 
require,  and  that  for  any  given  length  of  time.  I 
am  within  the  truth  when  I  say  that,  if  the  dis- 
charges are  rapid,  one  pound  of  coals  will  throw  as 
many  balls  as  four  pounds  of  powder." 

STEARINE.     See  Fat,  and  Soap, 

STEATITE  {Boapstfme).  All  the  varieties  of 
steatite  are  so  soft  that  they  may  be  easily  cut  by 
a  knife,  and  in  most  cases  scratched  by  the  naiL 
Its  powder  and  surface  are  soft,  and  more  or  less 
unctuous  to  the  touch.  It  is  seldom  translucent 
except  at  the  edges.  Its  fracture  is,  in  general, 
splintery,  earthy  or  slaty,  with  little  or  no  lustre.. 
By  friction  it  communicates  to  sealing-wax  negative 
electricity.  Exposed  to  heat,  it  becomes  much 
harder,  but  is  almost  infusible  by  the  blow-pipe. 
It  is  a  compound  of  silica,  magnesia,  alumina,  oxide 
of  iron,  and  water.  It  is  sometimes  much  mixed 
with  talc,  asbestus,  &c.  It  is  very  common  in 
Cornwall  and  Germany.  Common  steatite  is  usu- 
ally solid,  and  its  texture  compact :  sometimes  it  is 
almost  friable,  and  its  texture  earthy.  Its  surface 
is  often  like  soap  to  the  touch.  Its  colour  is  usu- 
ally gray  or  white,  seldom  pure,  but  variously  mixed 
with  green,  yellow  or  red,  and  is  sometimes  a  pale 
yellow,  red  or  green,  of  different  shades.  The 
colours  sometimes  appear  in  spots,  veins,  &c.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  usually  between  2*38  and  2*66. 
When  solid,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  break.  It 
sometimes  presents  pseudomorphous  crystals.  It 
agrees  with  talc  in  its  composition.  Common 
steatite  occurs  in  masses  or  veins,  or  small  beds,  in 
primitive  and  transition  rocks,  more  particularly  in 
serpentine.  The  variety  of  steatite,  called  potatone 
is  in  hardness  nearly  the  same  as  common  steatite, 
but  is  more  tenacious.  The  substance  employed  in 
the  arts  under  the  name  of  toapatone,  usually  be- 
longs to  steatite,  but  sometimes  to  lamellar  or  in- 
durated  talc.  Steatite  is  not  susceptible  of  a  good 
polish ;  but  its  softness  and  tenacity,  in  consequence 
of  which  it  may  be  cut  or  turned  into  various  forms, 
and  its  property  of  becoming  hard  by  heat,  render 
it  a  useful  mineral  in  the  arts.  It  is  employed  for 
the  hearths  of  furnaces,  the  sides  of  fire-places  and 
stoves,  &C.  The  potstone  has  received  its  name 
from  having  been  manufactured  into  culinary  ves- 
sels. The  common  steatite  has  even  been  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  engravbg;  for,  being  easily  cut 
when  soft,  it  may  be  made  to  assume  any  desired 
form,  and  afterwards  rendered  hard  by  heat.  It 
then  becomes  susceptible  of  a  polish,  and  may  be 


variously  coloured  by  metallic  solutions.  Steatite 
is  used  in  Britain  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain. 
It  has  a  great  alQnity  for  glass.  It  is  also  employed 
in  the  manner  of  paste,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder, 
and  mixed  with  colouring  matters,  for  painting  on 
this  substance.  Tailors  and  embroiderers  prefer  it 
to  chalk  for  marking  silk.  It  possenes  the  pro- 
perty of  uniting  with  oils  and  £st  bodies,  and  enters 
into  the  composition  of  the  greater  number  of  the 
balls  which  are  employed  for  cleaning  silks  and 
woollen  cloths.  It  also  forms  the  baaia  of  some 
preparations  of  paints.  It  is  used  to  give  lustre  to 
marble,  serpentine  and  gypseous  stonea.  Mixed 
with  oil,  it  serves  to  poUsh  mirrors  of  metal  and 
crystal.  When  leather,  recently  prepared,  is 
sprinkled  with  steatite  to  give  it  colour,  and  after- 
wards, when  dry,  is  rubbed  several  times  with  a 
piece  of  horn,  it  assumes  a  very  beautiful  polish. 
Steatite  is  also  used  in  the  preparation  of  glased 
paper.  It  facilitates  the  action  of  screws,  and  from 
its  unctuosity,  ma^  be  employed  with  much  advan- 
tage for  diminishmg  the  friction  of  the  parts  of 
machines  which  are  made  of  metaL 

STEEL  is  a  compound  of  iron  and  carbon.  The 
furnace  in  which  iron  is  converted  into  steel,  has 
the  form  of  a  large  oven,  or  arch,  terminating  in  a 
vent  at  the  top.  The  floor  of  this  oven  is  (Lat  and 
level.  Immediately  under  it  there  is  a  large  arched 
fire-place,  with  grates,  whidi  runs  qaite  across  firom 
one  side  to  the  other,  so  as  to  have  two  doors  for 
putting  in  the  fuel  from  the  outside  of  the  building. 
A  number  of  vents,  or  flues,  pass  fh>m  the  fire- 
place to  different  parts  of  the  floor  of  the  oven,  and 
throw  up  their  flame  into  it,  so  as  to  heat  all  parts 
of  it  equally.  In  the  oven  itself,  there  are  two 
large  and  long  cases  or  boxes,  built  of  good  fire 
stone ;  and  in  these  boxes  the  bars  of  iron  are  re- 
gularly stratified  with  charcoal  powder,  ten  or 
twelve  tons  of  iron  being  put  in  at  once,  and  the 
box  is  covered  on  the  top  with  a  bed  of  sand.  The 
heat  is  kept  up,  so  that  the  boxes  and  all  their  con- 
tents are  red  hot  for  eight  or  ten  da^ s.  A  bar  is 
then  drawn  out  and  examined ;  and  if  it  be  found 
then  sufficiently  converted  into  steel,  the  fire  is 
withdrawn  and  the  oven  allowed  to  cool.  This 
process  is  called  cementation.  The  bars  of  steel 
formed  in  this  way  are  raised,  in  many  parts,  into 
small  blisters,  obviously  by  a  gas  evolved  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  bar,  which  had  pushed  up,  by  its  elas- 
tidty,  a  film  of  the  metal.  On  this  account,  the 
steel  made  by  this  process  is  usually  called  blutered 
MteeL  The  bars  of  blistered  steel  are  heated  to 
redness,  and  drawn  out  into  smaller  bars  by  means 
of  a  hammer,  driven  by  water  or  steam,  and  strik- 
ing with  great  rapidity.  This  hammer  is  called  a 
tiking  hammer,  on  which  account,  the  small  bars 
formed  by  it  are  called  iiUed  $teel.  When  the  bars  are 
broken  in  pieces  and  welded  repeatedly,  and  then 
drawn  out  into  bars,  they  acquire  the  name  of  Ger^ 
man  or  $kear  tteeL  Steel  of  cementation,  however 
carefully  made,  is  never  quite  equable  in  its  texture ; 
but  it  is  rendered  quite  so  by  fusing  it  in  a  crucible, 
and  then  casting  it  into  bars.  Thus  treated,  it  is 
called  cast-MteeL  When  steel  is  to  be  cast,  it  is 
made  by  cementation  in  the  usual  way,  only  the 
process  is  carried  somewhat  &rther,  so  as  to  give 
the  steel  a  whiter  colour.  It  is  then  broken  into 
small  pieces,  and  put  into  a  crucible  of  excellent 
fire  clay,  after  which  the  mouth  of  the  crucible  is 
filled  up  witl\  vitrefiable  sand,  to  prevent  the  steel 
from  being  oxidized  by  the  action  of  the  air.  The 
crucible  b  exposed  for  five  or  six  hours  to  the  most 
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intenie  lieat  that  can  be  raised,  by  wbich  the  i teel  is 
brought  into  a  state  of  perfect  fusion.  It  is  then 
cast  into  parallelopipeds  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
length.  To  fuse  one  ton  of  steel,  about  twenty 
tons  of  coals  are  expended ;  which  accounts  for  the 
high  price  of  cast-steel,  when  compared  with  that 
of  iron,  or  even  of  common  steel.  Every  time  that 
cast-steel  is  melted,  it  loses  some  of  its  characteristic 
properties;  and  two  or  three  fusions  render  it  quite 
useless  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended. 
It  has  recently  been  proved  that  the  steel  of  which 
the  Damascus  bhides  were  made,  and  which  was 
steel  firom  Golconda,  owed  the  peculiarity  which 
these  blades  have  of  showing  a  curious  waving  tex- 
ture  on  the  surface,  when  treated  with  a  dilute  acid, 
to  their  consisting  of  two  different  compounds  of 
iron  and  carbon,  which  have  separated  during  the 
cooling.  It  is  cast-steel  in  which  the  process  is 
carried  fiuther  than  usual,  and  which  is  cooled  slow- 
ly ;  both  common  steel  and  cast-steel  are  formed, 
which  separate  during  the  slow  cooling.  The  steel 
is  rendered  black  by  the  add,  while  the  cast-iron 
remains  white.  This  kind  of  steel  can  only  be 
hammered  at  a  heat  above  that  of  cherry-red. 

The  specific  gravity  of  good  blistered  steal  is 
7*823.  When  this  steel  is  heated  to  redness,  and 
suddenly  plunged  into  cold  water,  its  specific  gray- 
ity  is  reduced  to  7*747.  The  specific  gravity  of  a 
piece  of  cast-steel,  while  soft,  is  7'B2 ;  but  when 
hardened  by  heating  it  red-hpt,  and  plunging  it 
into  cold  water,  it  is  reduced  to  7-7532.  Hence 
it  appears,  that  when  steel  is  hardened,  its  bulk  in- 
creases.  The  colour  of  steel  is  whiter  than  that  of 
iron.  Its  texture  is  granular,  and  not  hackly,  like 
that  of  iron.  The  firacture  is  whitish-gray,  and 
much  smoother  than  the  fracture  of  iron.  It  is 
much  harder  and  more  rigid  than  iron ;  nor  can  it 
be  so  much  softened  by  heat  without  losing  its 
tenacity  and  flying  in  pieces  under  the  hammer. 
It  requires  more  attention  to  forge  it  well,  than  to 
forge  iron ;  yet  it  is  by  its  toughness  and  capability 
of  being  drawn  out  in  bars,  that  good  steel  is  dis- 
tinguished from  bad.  Steel  is  more  readily  broken 
by  bending  it  than  iron.  If  it  be  heated  to  redness, 
and  then  plunged  into  cold  water,  it  becomes  ex- 
ceedingly hard,  so  as  to  be  able  to  cut  or  make  an 
impression  upon  most  other  bodies.  But,  when  iron 
is  treated  in  the  same  way,  its  hardness  is  not  in 
the  least  increased.  When  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  is 
let  fall  upon  a  smooth  surface  of  steel,  and  al- 
lowed to  remain  on  it  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
washed  off  with  water,  it  leaves  a  bhick  spot;  where- 
as the  spot  left  by  nitric  acid  on  iron,  is  whitish- 
green.  Doctor  Thomson  gives  the  following  as 
the  composition  of  cast-steel : 

Imn, 99 

Cvbon,  with  lonie  BUkon,     .       .       •       .         1 

The  natural  ateely  or  German  Bteel,  is  an  impure 
and  variable  kind  of  steel,  procured  from  cast-iron, 
or  obtained  at  once  from  the  ore.  It  has  the  pro- 
perty of  being  easily  welded,  either  to  iron  or  to 
itself.  Its  grain  is  unequally  granular,  sometimes 
even  fibrous;  its  colour  is  usually  blue ;  it  is  easily 
forged;  it  requires  a  strong  heat  to  temper  it,  and 
it  then  acquires  only  a  middling  hardness.  When 
forged  repeatedly,  it  does  not  pass  into  iron  so 
easily  as  the  other  kinds.  The  natural  steel  yielded 
by  cast-iron,  manufactured  in  the  refining  houses, 
is  known  by  the  general  name  oifiimace  tteel ;  and 
that  which  has  only  been  once  treated*  with  a  re- 
fining furnace,  is  particularly  called  romgh  steel,  and 


is  frequently  very  unequally  converted  into  steel. 
The  best  cast-iron  for  the  purpose  of  making  na- 
tural steel,  is  that  obtained  from  the  brown 
hematite,  or  from  the  sparry  iron  ore.  White 
cast-iron  does  not  yield  steel,  unless  its  charge 
of  carbon  is  increased,  either  by  stirring  the  melted 
metal  with  a  long  pole,  and  keeping  it  melted 
a  long  time,  that  it  may  absorb  charcoal  from  the 
lining  of  the  furnace,  or  by  melting  it  with  dark- 
coloured  iron.  Black  cast-iron  yields  a  bad,  brittle 
steel,  unless  the  excess  of  carbon  that  it  contains  is 
either  burnt  away,  or  it  is  mixed  with  finery  cinder. 
The  cast-iron  to  be  converted  into  steel  is  then 
melted  in  blast  furnaces,  and  treated  nearly  the  same 
as  if  it  were  to  be  refined  into  bar-iron,  only  the 
blast  is  weaker ;  the  tewyre,  instead  of  being  di- 
rected so  as  to  throw  the  wind  upon  the  surface  of 
the  melted  metal,  is  placed  nearly  horizontally ;  the 
melted  metal  is  kept  covered  with  skg,  and  is  not 
disturbed  by  stirring.  When  the  iron  is  judged  to 
be  sufficiently  refined,  and  is  grown  solid,  it  is  with- 
drawn from  the  furnace  and  forged.  The  natural 
steel  made  directly  from  the  above  mentioned  ores, 
in  small  blast  furnaces,  is  a  good  steel  for  ploughs 
and  similar  machines ;  the  best  of  it  is  excellent  for 
saws  and  cutlery.  The  most  esteemed  steel  of  this 
kind  comes  from  Germany,  and  is  made  in  Stiria. 
It  is  usually  sold  in  chests  or  barrels,  two  and  a 
half  or  three  feet  long. 

STEELE,  Sir  Richard,  the  earliest  of  our 
modern  British  essayists,  and  who,  in  humour  and 
liveliness  of  style,  has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  of 
his  successors,  was  bom  at  Dublin,  in  1671*  of  a 
fiunily  of  English  extraction.  He  was  educated  at 
the  charter-house,  whence  he  removed  t-o  Oxford. 
He  left  the  university  without  taking  a  degree,  and 
(a  thing  not  unusual  at  that  time  with  needy  young 
men  of  good  connexions),  for  some  time  rode  as  a 
private  trooper  in  the  dragoon  guards.  His  frank 
and  generous  temper  soon,  however,  gained  him 
friends,  and  he  obtained  an  ensigncy  in  the  foot 
guards.  Being  led  into  many  irregularities,  he 
drew  up  and  published  a  little  treatise  as  a  testi- 
mony against  himself,  entitled  the  Christian  Hero, 
the  seriousness  of  which  excited  much  ridicule 
among  his  companions,  his  conduct  falling  far  short 
of  his  theory.  For  this  reason,  as  he  himself  ob- 
served, to  enliven  his  character,  he  wrote  his  first 
comedy,  entitled  the  Funeral,  or  Grief  fk-Ia-mode, 
which  was  acted  in  1702,  with  considerable  success. 
Through  the  recommendation  of  Addison,  he  was 
appointed,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Anne, 
to  the  post  of  writer  of  the  London  Gazette.  His 
comedy  of  the  Tender  Husband  appeared  in  1703, 
and  his  Lying  Lover  in  1704.  In  1709,  he  began 
the  periodical  paper  so  celebrated  under  the  title 
of  the  Tatler,  which  included  a  portion  of  the  in- 
formation  of  a  common  newspaper,  but,  in  raciness 
of  humour,  and  vivacity  and  urbanity  of  tone,  was 
not,  perhaps,  exceeded  by  the  most  celebrated  of  its 
successors.  As  it  sided  with  the  existing  ministry, 
and  was  extensively  circulated,  its  projector  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  stamp 
duties.  In  1711,  the  Tatler  was  succeeded  by  the 
still  more  celebrated  Spectator,  in  which  the  assist- 
ance of  Addison  and  other  eminent  vrriters  was 
more  regular  than  in  its  predecessor,  although 
Steele,  as  before,  supported  the  chief  burden. 
The  Spectator  terminating,  he  commenced  the 
Guardian,  in  1713,  and  also  produced  a  political 
periodical,  called  the  Englishman,  with  several 
other  politiosl  pieces  of  temporary  celebrity.    His 
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object  was  now  to  obtain  a  seat  in  parliament,  for 
which  purpose  he  resigned  his  place  in  the  stamp 
office,  and  a  pensioii.  He  was  accordingly  elected 
for  Stockbridge,  but  was  soon  after  expelled  the 
house  for  an  idleged  libd  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Englishman,  and  in  another  paper,  called  the  Crisis. 
His  expulsion  being  purely  the  result  of  ministerial 
resentment,  he  regained  fieivour  on  the  accession  of 
George  L,and  received  the  appointments  of  surveyor 
of  the  royal  stables,  and  governor  of  the  king's 
comedians,  and  was  knighted.  He  also  again 
entered  the  house  of  commons  as  member  for 
Boroughbridge,  and  received  £500  from  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  for  special  services.  On  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion  of  1715,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  the  forfeited  estates  in  Scot- 
land, when  he  busied  himself  in  an  abortive  scheme 
for  a  union  between  the  churches  of  England  and 
Scotland.  Devoid  of  all  prudential  attention  to 
economy,  although  he  married  two  wives  succes- 
sively with  respectable  fortunes,  he  wbm  uniformly 
embarrassed  in  his  circumstances.  Always  engaged 
in  some  scheme  or  other,  few  or  none  of  which  suc- 
ceeded, he  wasted  his  regular  income  in  the  antici- 
pation  of  a  greater,  until  absolute  distress  was  the 
consequence.  A  scheme  for  bringing  fish  to  market 
alive,  in  particular,  involved  him  in  much  embar- 
rassment, which  was  helj^htened  by  the  loss  of  his 
theatrical  patent,  in  consequence  of  his  opposition 
to  the  peerage  bill.  He  appealed  to  the  public,  in 
a  paper  called  the  Theatre,  and,  in  1720,  honour- 
ably  distinguished  himself  against  the  fiunous  South 
sea  scheme.  He  was  restored,  the  following  year, 
to  his  authority  over  Drury-lane  theatre,  and  soon 
after  wrote  his  Comedy  of  the  Conscious  Lovers, 
on  a  hint  from  Terence,  first  acted  in  1722,  and 
dedicated  to  the  king,  who  rewarded  the  author 
with  £500.  His  pecuniary  difficulties,  however, 
increasing,  he  retired  to  a  seat  in  Wales,  where  a 
paralytic  stroke  impaired  bis  understanding,  and 
finally  terminated  his  life,  in  1729.  Besides  the 
works  already  mentioned.  Sir  Richard  Steele  pub- 
lished two  periodical  papers,  called  the  Lover,  and 
the  Reader,  as  well  as  numerous  political  pieces. 

STEELYARD;  a  kind  of  balance,  called  also 
the  Roman  balance,  by  means  of  which  the  gravities 
of  different  bodies  are  found,  by  a  single  weight 
being  placed  on  the  lever  or  beam,  so  as  to  secure 
an  equilibrium,  the  notches  and  figures  marked  on 
it  denoting  the  number  of  pounds. 

STEEN,  Jan,  a  distinguished  painter,  was  bom 
at  Leyden,  in  1636.  He  studied  under  Brouwer 
and  Van  Goyen,  and  married  the  daughter  of  the 
latter.  Being  imprudent  and  intemperate  in  his 
habits,  he  neglected  all  the  advantages  which  lay 
in  his  way,  until  finally  reduced  to  paint  for  a  mere 
subsistence.  He  had  a  strong,  manly  style  of  exe- 
cution, the  result  of  native  talent  rather  than  of 
application,  which,  together  with  a  fine  feeling  of 
humour,  conducted  him  to  a  high  degree  of  profes- 
sional excellence.  Among  his  capital  pictures  are 
a  Mountebank  surrounded  with  Spectators,  a 
Quaker's  Funeral,  and  a  Marriage  Contract.  His 
works  did  not  obtain  an  extraordinary  price  during 
his  life;  but,  after  his  death,  being  hr  from  nu- 
merous, they  so  rose  in  value  as  to  become  some 
of  the  highest  priced  of  his  peculiar  school.  His 
death  is  generally  dated  in  1689,  but  by  Houbraken 
eleven  years  earlier. 

8TEENKERKE,  or  STEINKIRCHE,  cm 
STEENKERQUE;  a  village  of  Belgium,  in  Hai- 
naat,  thirteen  miles  north  of  Mons.    Here  a  bloody 


battle  was  fought  between  the  allies,  oommnded 
by  William  IIL,  king  of  England,  and  the  French, 
under  the  duke  of  Luxembourg,  tJie  24th  of  July, 
1692,  in  which  the  latter  were  victorious. 

STEERAGE;  an  apartment  before  the  great 
cabin,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  partition  or 
bulk-head.  In  merchant-ships,  it  is  generally  the 
habitation  of  the  inferior  officers  and  crew;  but  in 
ships  of  war,  it  serves  only  as  a  hall  or  anti-chamber 
to  the  great  or  captain's  cabin.  Steerage  is  also 
used  to  express  the  effort  of  the  helm.  SUerage- 
way  implies  a  sufficient  degree  of  motion  communi- 
cated to  a  ship  for  her  to  become  susceptible  of 
the  effects  of  the  helm  in  governing  her  ooutm. 

STEERING.     See  Helm, 

STEEVENS,  George,  a  dramatic  critic  and  bio- 
grapher,  was  bom  at  Stepney,  where  his  hther,  an 
East  India  director,  resided,  and  educated  at  Can- 
bridge.     In  1766,  he  published  twenty  of  the  plays 
of  Shakspeare,  with  notes,  in  4  vols.,  8vo.    The 
skill  which  he  displayed  as  a  commentator  induced 
doctor  Johnson  to  take  him  as  a  coadjutor  in  his 
edition  of  the  works  of  the  great  dramatist  (1773, 
10  vols.,  8vo.)     A  new  edition  of  the  Shakspeare 
of  Johnson  and  Steevens  appeared  in  J  785;  and,  in 
1793,  Mr  Steevens  produced  an  enlarged  and  im- 
proved edition  of  the  same  work,  in  15  vols.,  6yo. 
He  was  one  of  the  contributors  to  Nichol's  Biogra- 
phical Anecdotes  of  Hogarth ;  and  he  also  aisisted 
in  the  Siographia  .  Dramatica.    His  death  took 
place    at    Hampstead,    January   22,    1800.     Mr 
Steevens  left  a  valuable  library  of  dramatic  and 
other  EJtglish  literature,  of  which  a  catal<^e  ap- 
peared after  his  decease. 

STEGANOGRAPHY.     ^e  Cryptograpkg. 

STEIERMARK,  or  STEYERMARK.  See 
Stiria, 

STEIN,  John  Andrew,  a  distinguished  organ 
and  piano-forfe  maker,  was  bom,  in  1728,  in  the 
Palatinate,  and  died  in  1792.  He  invented  leTeral 
musical  instruments.  His  piano-fortes  were  leni 
all  over  Europe. 

STEINKOPF,  John  Frederic,  profewor  and 
court  painter  at  Stuttgart,  died  in  1825,  ninety-four 
years  old.  Many  of  his  paintings,  particulsrly 
horses,  are  in  the  royal  castles. 

STELLIONATE,  in  Roman  law;  the  deceiriag 
others  to  their  pecuniary  disadvantage.  The  Ro> 
mans  frequently  used  ateUionatus  to  expresi  all 
kinds  of  deceits  that  had  no  proper  names. 

STEM;  a  circular  piece  of  timber,  into  which 
the  two  sides  of  a  ship  are  united  at  the  fore  end: 
the  lower  end  of  it  is  scarfed  to  the  keel,  and  the 
bowsprit  rests  upon  its  upper  end;  the  ends  of  the 
wales  and  planks  of  the  sides  and  bottom  are  let 
into  a  groove  or  channel  cut  in  the  middle  of  its 
surface  from  top  to  bottom.  The  outside  of  the 
stem  is  usually  marked  with  a  scale  of/eet  answer- 
ing to  a  perpendicular  from  the  keeL  ^he  use  of 
this  scale  is  to  ascertain  the  draught  of  water. 
From  item  to  stem:  from  one  end  of  the  ship  to 
the  other. 

STEM,  in  botany.     See  Botang. 

STEBIMATA,  in  the  history  of  insects,  are 
three  smooth,  hemispheric  dots,  placed  generaUy 
on  the  top  of  the  head,  as  in  most  of  the  hgmeno- 
piera  and  other  dasses. 

STENOGRAPHY  (from  m»«r,  narrow,  and 
y^p^  1  write);  the  art  of  writing  in  abbreviations 
and  with  many  arbitrary  signs  to  denote  whole 
sylhibles,  words,  and  phrases,  so  that  the  writinK 
may  occupy  but  little  room,  and  be  executed  witb 
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much  more  rapidity  than  if  possible  in  the  common 
mode.  Tachygraphy  (from  ^mx^*  quickly,  and 
y#«f  v^  signifies  the  same  art,  as  far  as  its  object  is 
expedition ;  and  as  this  is  generally  the  chief  thing 
aimed  at,  and  the  use  of  abbreviations  is  only  the 
means,  tachygraphy  would  be  the  preferable  name, 
yet  itenography,  or  short-hand,  has  been  generally 
adopted.  Even  the  Greeks  and  Romans  made  use 
of  this  art,  though  in  an  imperfect  state,  for  the 
sake  of  taking  down  oral  discourses.  Their  steno- 
graphy consisted  of  a  number  of  arbitrary  signs,  not 
reduced  to  rules,  which,  of  course,  rendered  the 
learning  of  it  very  difficult.  In  the  eighteenth 
century,  professor  Taylor  of  Oxford  reduced  steno- 
graphy to  rules,  and  Bertin,  in  France,  simplified 
it  still  more.  In  1824,  appeared,  in  Paris,  the 
fourth  edition  of  Conen  de  Perpean's  Stfnographie^ 
and  the  second  edition  of  Grosselin's  Vacabuhire 
Stenogrephiquet  with  a  theory.  William  Harding's 
Universal  Stenography,  on  Taylor's  principles 
(London,  1825),  is  the  most  complete  work  on 
this  subject,  on  which  nearly  100  works  have  ap- 
peared in  England  during  the  two  last  centuries. 
The  reporters  of  the  parliamentary  debates  for  the 
English  newspapers  do  not  make  much  use  of  steno- 
graphy.    See  Newspapers, 

8TENTOR;  a  warrior  of  the  Greek  army  before 
Troy,  of  whom  Homer  tells  us  that  his  voice  was 
equal  to  that  of  fifty  others;  hence  the  phrase  a 
SteMtarum  voice.  Juno  assumed  his  form,  and  en- 
couraged the  Greeks  to  fight  valiantly  against  the 
Trojans. 

8TENWYCK,  or  STEENWYCH,  Henry,  the 
elder,  bom  at  Steenwych,  in  Flanders,  in  1550, 
was  the  disciple  of  John  de  Vries ;  and,  following 
the  steps  of  his  master,  he  became  celebrated  for 
his  delineation  of  the  insides  of  convents  and 
churches  of  Gothic  architecture,  viewed  by  the 
light  of  torches  or  lustres,  to  which  his  perfect 
knowledge  of  chiaro-^atro,  and  the  lightness  and 
delicacy  of  his  pencil,  gave  a  surprising  effect.  His 
pictures  are  very  rare,  and  bear  a  high  price  He 
died  in  1603. 

Henry  Stenwycit  the  younger,  son  and  pnpil  of 
the  preceding,  copied  his  father's  manner,  and  was 
thought  frequently  to  equal  him.  He  was  intro- 
duced by  Vandyke  to  the  court  of  Charles  I. ;  and 
he  painted  many  pictures  in  England,  where  he 
died,  in  what  year  is  unknown. 

STEPHEN.  Besides  the  first  martyr  of  the 
Christian  church,  who  was  stoned  to  death  (Acts 
vi.  9—15,  and  vii.  53—^60),  there  are  two  saints  of 
this  name — Stephen  I.,  a  pope  and  martyr  of  the. 
third  eentury,  and  Stephen  L,  king  of  Hungary, 
who,  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  intro- 
duced the  Christian  religion  into  his  dominions, 
and  was  therefore  canonized.  His  successors  re- 
ceiyed  firom  the  pope  the  title  of  apostolic  majesty, 
which  is  still  borne  by  the  emperor  of  Austria,  as 
king  of  Hungary. 

STEPHEN,  king  of  England,  son  of  Stephen 
count  of  Blois,  by  Adela,  fourth  daughter  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  was  bom  in  1104,  and  invited, 
K'ben  young,  into  England  by  his  uncle  Henry  I., 
who  gave  him  the  earldom  of  Mortaigne,  in  Nor- 
™«ndy,  and  large  estates  in  England.  He  likewise 
procured  for  him  in  marriage  the  heiress  of  Eustace, 
count  of  Boulogne.  For  these  favours  Stephen 
professed  the  most  grateful  attachment  to  the  king, 
vid  was  most  zealous  in  taking  the  oath  for  securing 
the  succession  to  Henry's  daughter,  the  empress 
Matilda,  or  Maud.     No  sooner,  however,  did  that 
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monarch's  death  take  place  tha^^^Mstened  from 
France  to  England,  and  kid  daim  to  the  crown  for 
himself.  (See  Henry  /.)  Having  ingratiated 
himself  with  both  nobles  and  people,  he  was  at 
once  received  as  king  in  London;  and  the  concur- 
rence  of  the  clergy  was  obtained  by  Stephen's 
brother,  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  aided  by  the 
oath  of  a  nobleman  of  the  kte  king's  testifying  his 
intentions  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  while  on  his 
death  bed.  David,  the  king  of  Scotland,  marched 
an  army  into  England,  and  Carlisle  and  the  county 
of  Cumberland  formed  the  price  which  Stephen 
was  obliged  to  pay  for  peace.  He  was,  however, 
able  to  subdue  the  opposition  of  the  nobles  of  Eng- 
land, and  was  also  invited  by  the  barons  to  take 
possession  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy.  Another  war 
with  Scotland  followed,  which  was  terminated  by  the 
battle  of  the  Standard,  in  which  the  Scots  were 
entirely  defeated  by  the  northern  barons.  The  em- 
press  Matilda  landed  in  England,  with  her  brother, 
the  earl  of  Gloucester,  and,  being  joined  by  several 
powerful  barons,  a  civil  war  ensued,  which  proved 
one  of  the  most  calamitous  in  the  English  annals. 
Stephen  performed  his  part  with  vigour  and  cour- 
age, but,  being  taken  prisoner  in  1141,  his  party 
was  broken  up,  and  Matilda  was  acknowledged 
queen.  The  haughty  conduct  of  the  new  sove- 
reign excited  an  insurrection  against  her  govern- 
ment; and,  being  invested  in  Winchester  castle, 
she  escaped  with  difficulty,  while  the  earl  of  Glou- 
cester was  taken  prisoner.  Stephen  was  exchanged 
for  the  earl,  and  the  war  was  renewed.  Matilda 
Mras  induced,  by  the  death  of  the  earl,  to  retire  to 
Normandy ;  and  the  contest  was  carried  on  by  her 
pon,  Henry  Plantagenet,  who,  in  1153,  landed  an 
army  in  England,  and  was  joined  by  the  barons  of 
his  mother's  party.  An  armistice,  however,  took 
place,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Stephen  should  reign 
during  his  life,  that  Henry  should  succeed  him, 
leaving  to  William,  the  son  of  Stephen,  his  Other's 
patrimonial  estates.  On  the  death  of  the  king,  the 
following  year,  Henry  quietly  ascended  the  throne. 
(See  Henry  II.)  Stephen  died  in  the  fiftieth  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  nineteenth  of  his  uneasy  reign. 
Had  he  succeeded  fairly  to  the  throne,  he  possessed 
talents  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  fill  it  with 
honour.  His  resistance  to  the  encroachments  of 
the  clergy  and  the  see  of  Rome  were  spirited  and 
creditable ;  and  he  was  active  and  able  both  in  the 
cabinet  and  the  field. 

STEPHEN  BATHORI,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished  kings  of  Poland,  was  descended  of  a 
noble  family  in  Transylvania,  wher^  he  was  bom 
in  1532.  His  prudence  and  courage  had  already 
(1571)  raised  him,  through  the  sufirages  of  his 
countrymen,  to  the  dignity  of  prince  of  Transylva- 
nia when,  on  the  death  of  Sigismund,  a  powerful 
party  in  Poland,  under  count  Zamoyski,  called  him 
to  the  Polish  throne.  Another  party  had  chosen 
the  emperor  Maximilian  II.;  but  Stephen  was 
gradually  joined  by  the  whole  nation,  and  the  death 
of  Maximilian  left  him  without  a  competitor.  He 
maintained  the  royal  dignity  with  vigour,  and  de- 
fended the  kingdom  successfully  from  foreign  ene- 
mies. After  three  successful  campaigns  against  the 
Russians,  who  had  invaded  Livonia,  he  forced  the 
czar  Ivan  II.  (1582)  to  restore  all  his  conquests  in 
that  province;  he  obliged  the  Cossacks  to  submit 
to  the  Polish  laws,  and  established  three  supreme 
tribunals  of  justice  for  the  whole  kingdom.  His 
toleration  was  shown  in  his  mildness  towards  his 
Protestant  subjects,  and,  when  urged  to  extirpate 
2c 
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heresy  in  his  dominions,  he  replied,  that  there  were 
three  things  which  God  only  could  do — ^to  make 
something  of  nothing,  to  foresee  the  future,  and  to 
command  consciences.  He  died  December  12, 1586, 
after  a  reign  of  ten  years,  and  in  the  54th  year  of 
his  age,  probably  of  poison. 

STEPHENS,  OR  STEPHANUS  (the  English 
and  Latin  forms  of  Estienne);  the  name  of  two 
distinguished  scholars  and  printers.  Robert,  born 
in  1503,  at  Paris,  devoted  himself  to  learned 
studies.  He  possessed  a  profound  knowledge  of 
Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  as  the  works  edited  by 
him  in  those  lan^ages  evince.  Aiter  his  father's 
death,  he  was  for  several  years  connected  with  Si- 
mon de  Collines,  and  superintended  an  edition  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  was  more  correct  and 
of  a  more  convenient  form  than  any  which  had  yet 
appeared.  The  rapid  sale  of  this  edition  disturbed 
the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  only  wished  for 
a  pretence  to  forbid  the  dissemination  of  a  book, 
from  which  the  adherents  of  the  new  doctrines, 
which  Stephens  embraced,  drew  all  their  argu- 
ments. Robert  soon  after  married  Petronella,  the 
daughter  of  the  printer  Jodocus  Badius  Ascensius, 
who  was  so  well  acquainted  with  Latin,  that  she 
taught  it  to  her  children  and  servants;  and  there 
was  no  person  in  the  house  who  did  not  speak 
Latin  fluently.  About  1526,  Stephens  erected  a 
press  in  his  own  name,  from  which  proceeded  a 
series  of  the  most  valuable  works.  Most  of  his 
editions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  were  en- 
riched with  notes  and  valuable  preliminary  treatises. 
He  endeavoured  to  attain  the  greatest  possible  cor- 
rectness, and  for  this  purpose  hung  up  his  proof- 
sheets  publicly,  and  offered  a  reward  for  the  dis- 
covery  of  errors.  At  first  he  printed  with  the 
types  of  his  father  and  Simon  de  Collines;  but 
about  1532  he  had  a  handsomer  type  cast,  with 
which  he  printed  the  elegant  Latin  Bible,  dated 
that  year.  This  drew  upon  him  new  persecutions, 
which,  however,  were  averted  by  the  protection  of 
king  Francis  I.,  and  by  his  promising  to  print  noth- 
ing more  without  the  consent  of  the  Sorbonne.  In 
1531,  he  published  the  first  edition  of  his  excellent 
TTiesaurus  Lingua  Latina,  which  he  improved  in 
every  successive  impression,  and  which  Gessner  has 
since  taken  as  the  basis  of  his.  In  1539,  he  was 
appointed  printer  of  Latin  and  Hebrew  to  the  king. 
At  his  request,  Francis  I.  caused  the  beautiful  types 
to  be  cast,  which  are  still  in  possession  of  the  royal 
press  at  Paris.  The  new  attacks  which  he  suffered, 
m  consequence  of  his  Bible  of  1545,  were  rendered 
harmless  for  a  time  by  the  favour  of  the  king;  but 
after  his  death  'they  were  renewed  with  increased 
violence,  and  Stephens  was  at  length  forced  to 
abandon  France.  In  1552,  he  went  to  Genera, 
where,  in  connexion  with  his  brother-in-law,  he 
printed  the  New  Testament  in  French,  and  esta- 
blished a  new  press  of  his  own,  from  which  several 
valuable  works  were  issued.  He  died  in  1559. 
His  Hebrew  Bibles  (4  vols.,  4to.,  and  8  vols., 
16mo.);  this  Latin  Bible  (foUo,  153a.^0);  the 
New  Testament  (folio,  1550^,  which  was  formerly 
regarded  as  the  most  beautiful  Greek  book  ever 
printed;  his  Hi$toria  EccleiioMtiaB  Scriptores; 
Eusebii  Preparatio  et  Demonttratio  Evmgelica;  his 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus;  Dio  Cassius  (first  com- 
plete edition);  and  his  Terence,  Cicero,  Plautus, 
&c.,  are  highly  esteemed. 

Equally  celebrated  is  the  son,  Heniy,  bom  at 
Piuis,  in  1528.  He  was  distinguished  for  his 
talents,  and  devoted  himself  particukrly  to  the  study 


of  Greek.     The  celebrated  Peter  Danes  was  bis 
instructor.     He  also  enjoyed  the  teaching  of  one 
Tusanus  Tumebus,  and  in  a  short  time  beome  one 
of  the  most  able  Hellenists  of  his  age.     His  rapid 
progress  in  the  Latin  language  is  shown  by  his  an- 
notations on  Horace,  published  at  the  age  of  twenty 
years.      He    likewise    studied  the   mathematical 
sciences  with  zeal.     In  1547,  he  went  to  Italy,  to 
avail  himself  of  the  treasures   contained  in  the 
libraries  at  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  and  Venice, 
and  brought  away  several  valuable  copies  of  the 
classics.     He  also  visited  England  and  the  Nether- 
lands, and  returned  to  Paris  in  1552,  just  as  his 
father  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  Geneva. 
He  perhaps  accompsnied  him  thither;  but,  in  1554, 
he  was  in  Paris  again,  where,  in  consequence  of  the 
privilege  granted  to  his  fiither  by  Francis  L,  be 
applied  for  permission  to  establish  a  press.     The 
same  year  he  again  visited  Italy,  to  collate  the 
manuscripts  of  Xenophon  and  Diogenes  Laertius; 
and,  at  the  beginning  of  1557,  he  commenced  the 
publication,  from  his  own  press  in  Paris,  oi  some 
of  the  works  which  he  had  procured  with  so  much 
labour  and  care.     He  would,  however,  have  been 
unable  to  meet  the  expense,  had  he  not  been  assisted 
by  Ulrich  Fugger,  out  of  gratitude  to  whom  be 
called  himself,  till  the  death  of  his  patron,  Fugger*s 
printer.     The  death  of  his  father,  in  1559,  filled 
him  with  grief;  but  his  marriage  roused  him  to 
fresh  exertions.     In  consequence  of  his  attschment 
to  the  new  doctrines,  his  peace  was  often  disturbed, 
and  his  labours  interrupted.     In  1566,  he  repub- 
lished Valk's  Latin  translation  of  Herodotus,  with 
a  preface,  in  which  he  defended  the  father  of  history 
from  the  reproach  of  credulity.    Robert  Stephens 
had  already  begun  to  collect  materisls  for  a  Greek 
dictionary ;  Henry  pursued  the  arduous  work,  and, 
in  1572,  produced  his  still  unrivalled  Thetmtrus  of 
the  Greek  Language,  which  is  a  treasure  of  learning 
and  criticism,  and  would  alone  suffice  to  secure  its 
author  permanent  fiune.     An  edition  of  the  The- 
saurui  has  lately  been  published  in  London  (1816— 
26),  with  the  additions  of  several  philologists; 
and  new  editions  have  recently  been  published 
by  Hase  at  Paris,  and,  with  the  additions  of  Din- 
dorf,  at  Leipsic     The  high  price  of  this  work,  snd 
the  abridgment  published  by  Scapula  soon  slier  its 
appearance,  made  the  sale  extremely  slow;  and  the 
author  became  greatly  embarrassed.    He  then  went 
to  Germany,  either  for  the  purpose  of  recreation, 
or  to  seek  new  means  of  support.     Henry  II L 
granted  him,  on  account  of  his  work  De  la  Prf- 
cellence  du  Langage  Fran/^oie,  a  reward  of  3000 
livres,  and  a  pension  of  SCO  livres,  to  enable  him  to 
continue  his  examination  of  ancient  manuscripts, 
and  treated  him  with  great  distinction;  but  this 
money  was  probably  never  paid  him.     At  any  rate, 
Stephens  continued  in  emlMrrassed  circumstances, 
and  finally  retired  from  court,  in  order  to  occupy 
himself  more  advantageously,  and  lived  at  Orleans, 
Paris,  Frankfort,  Geneva,  and  Lyons.  On  a  journey 
to  the  latter  plara,  he  fell  sick,  and  died  in  the 
hospital,  in  1598,  apparently  deranged.     Such  was 
the  end  of  one  of  the  most  learned  and  indefatigable 
scholars,  who  is  pre-eminent  for  the  services  which 
he  rendered  to  the  cause  of  ancient  literature.    His 
impressions  are  not  so  handsome  as  those  of  his 
fiither,  but  they  are  equally  valuable  in  correctness 
and  matter,  and  exceed  them  in  number.     His  edi- 
tions of  the  classics  have  served  as  the  basis  of  the 
text  of  almost  all  subsequent  ones;  and  the  charge 
that  he  tampered  with  the  text  of  authors  arbitraril) , 
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h  without  foundation.  He  made  Latin  verses  with 
great  fiMnlity.  He  was  lively  and  affectionate  in 
his  feelings,  fond  of  gayety  and  wit,  but  impatient 
of  contradiction;  he  indulged  himself  in  caustic 
epigrams  upon  his  opponents.  Among  his  numerous 
editions,  the  principal  are,  Poeta  Graci,  Principes 
Heroici  CarminU  (1566,  folio);  Pindari  et  cttte^ 
rormm  odo  Lyricorum  Cumdna  (1560,  1566,  1586, 
24mo.);  also  editions  of  Maximus  Tyrius,  Dio- 
dorus,  Xenophon,  Thucydides,  Herodotus,  Sopho- 
cles, JEschylus,  Diogenes,  Laertius,  Plutarch, 
Apollonius  Rhodius,  Callimachus,  Plato,  Herodian, 
and  Appian,  Horace,  Virgil,  Pliny  the  younger, 
Gelliua,  Macrobius,  the  collection  of  Roman  hia- 
toriana,  &c.  He  translated  many  Greek  authors 
into  Latin.  He  also  produced  numerous  other 
Viduable  works. 

STEPPE  (from  the  Russian  step,  a  desert;  also 
a  dry  phiin^.  The  steppes  of  Russia,  which  are 
not  unlike  tne  landes  of  Guienne,  in  France,  and  the 
heaths  of  Northern  Germany,  are  in  part  susceptible 
of  cultivation ;  and  they  afford  pasturage  for  the 
numerous  herds  of  the  nomadic  tribes.  In  the 
extensive  steppes  of  Astrachan,  between  the  Volga 
and  the  Ural,  the  Calmucs  and  Nogay  Tartars  rove 
with  their  cattle.  They  produce  several  sorts  of 
flowers,  herbs,  and  are  frequented  by  wild  goats  and 
birds. 

STERE.     See  French  Decimal  System. 

STEREOGRAPHIC  PROJECTION.  See 
PrcffeetioH  of  the  Sphere. 

STEREOMETRY  (from  rrifwf,  solid,  and 
^ir^«*,  measure);  literally,  the  measure  of  solids; 
a  branch  of  geometry,  the  name  of  which  would 
make  it  applicable  to  the  measurement  of  all  solids, 
but  which,  in  fact,  is  limited,  by  elementary  geo- 
metry, to  a  certain  number,  and  is  made  to  embrace 
other  qualities  in  addition  to  their  solid  contents. 
The  solids  of  which  it  treats,  are  those  inscribed 
within  plane  surfaces,  and  a  few  inscribed  within 
curved  surfaces,  viz.  the  cylinder,  cone,  and  sphere : 
all  the  others  it  leaves  to  the  higher  geometry.  A 
solid,  in  geometry,  is  that  which  has  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness.  If  the  body  in  question  is  a  prism, 
its  height  indicates  how  many  layers,  each  equal  to 
its  base,  must  be  laid  one  above  the  other,  in  order 
to  form  the  solid  figure ;  in  other  words,  the  con- 
tents  of  the  prism  are  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
height  multiplied  by  the  base.  The  same  is  the 
case,  as  will  be  readily  seen,  with  the  cylinder.  A 
prism  of  three  sides  may  be  divided,  as  is  easily 
shown  by  actual  cutting,  into  three  pyramids,  eadi 
of  three  sides,  of  the  same  height  and  base  with  the 
priam.  A  prism  of  many  sides,  and  a  pyramid  of 
many  sides,  may  be  divided  into  as  many  three- 
aided  prisms  or  pyramids  as  the  base  has  sides; 
hence  the  contents  of  every  pyramid  are  equal  to  a 
third  of  the  product  of  the  height  multiplied  by  the 
base.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  cone,  which 
has  a  circle  for  its  base,  i.  e.  a  polygon  of  innumer- 
able sides,  and,  therefore,  can  be  considered  as  a 
pyramid.  A  sphere  may  be  considered  as  composed 
of  an  infinite  number  of  pyramids,  all  of  which  have 
their  vertices  in  the  centre  of  the  sphere :  its  con- 
tents, therefore,  are  equal  to  a  third  of  the  product 
of  its  surface  (which  makes  the  sum  of  the  bases 
of  all  these  pyramids)  and  its  radius.  These  are 
the  chief  points  of  stereometry ;  but  it  also  teaches 
how  to  compare  the  various  solids  with  each  other, 
and  to  ascertain  their  superficial  contents.  See 
Hossfeld's  Lower  and  Higher  Practical  Stereometry 
(1812,  4 to.):  see,  also,  the  article  Stereometry  in 


the  fourth  volume  of  Kliigel's  Mathem.  Dictionary 
(in  German),  byMulweide  (Leipsic,  1823). 

STEREOTYPE,  from  the  Greek  rri<t^,/nii, 
standing  finHf  and  rmrtf,  figure,  form ;  is  the  name 
applied  to  a  species  of  printing,  which,  within  the 
present  century,  has  come  to  be  extensively  prac- 
tised. The  ordinary  method  of  printing  has  been 
fully  described  under  the  article  Printing,  Stereo- 
type printing  consists  in  casting,  by  means  of  a 
stucco  mould,  a  representation  of  the  superficies 
of  arranged  types,  which,  being  fitted  to  a  block, 
may  be  used  under  the  press  exactly  as  types  are 
used,  and,  being  retained,  may  serve  at  anv  time  to 
throw  off  an  additional  impression.  The  mvention 
of  stereotype  seems  properly  to  belong  to  William 
Ged,  a  goldsmith  of  Edinburgh,  who  is  said  to  have 
attempted  stereotyping  in  the  year  1725.  In  July, 
1729,  Ged  entered  into  a  partnership  with  William 
Fenner,  a  London  stationer,  allowing  Fenner  haU' 
the  profits  of  his  invention,  in  consideration  of  his 
advancing  the  necessary  funds.  Afterv^rds,  Mr 
John  James,  an  architect,  was  taken  into  the 
scheme  for  the  same  purpose,  as  was  likewise  Mr 
Thomas  James,  a  letter-founder,  and  Mr  James 
Ged,  the  inventor's  son.  In  1730,  this  company 
applied  to  the  university  of  Cambridge  for  printing 
Bibles  and  common-prayer  books,  by  stereotype, 
and  the  lease  was  sealed  to  them,  April  23,  1731. 
In  their  attempt  they  sank  a  large  sum  of  money, 
and  finished  only  two  prayer  books,  so  that  it  was 
forced  to  be  relinquished,  and  the  lease  was  given 
up  in  1738.  Ged  imputed  his  want  of  success  to 
the  jealousy  of  the  workmen,  in  marring  the  plates, 
and  the  baid  conduct  of  his  partner,  Fenner.  He 
returned  to  Edinburgh  with  blighted  prospects,  but 
still  prosecuting  his  invention,  published  in  1744,  a 
stereotype  edition  of  Sallust,  bearing  the  following 
imprint:  " Edinburgi,  Guliehnus  Ged,  Aurifaher, 
JSdinenns,  non  typis  mobilibvSt  ut  vulgo  fieri  aolet,  $ed 
tabelliB  8eu  laminis  fiids,  excuhebat,  MDCCXLIV." 
Some  of  the  original  plates  of  this  work  are  still 
extant  in  our  museums,  and  a  page  may  be  seen 
among  the  curiosities  preserved  in  Fingask  castle, 
Perthshire.  Ged,  like  many  other  ingenious  men, 
died  in  reduced  circumstances,  before  the  utility  of 
his  invention  was  appreciated,  October  19,  1749. 
Two  of  his  sons,  William  and  James,  settled  in 
Jamaica  as  printers. 

About  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Ged,  Mr 
Tilloch,  without  having  at  the  time  any  knowledge 
of  Ged's  discovery,  made  a  similar  one  of  his  own ; 
and  with  the  assistance  and  joint  labour  of  Mr 
Foidis,  printer  to  the  university  of  Glasgow,  he 
greatly  improved  upon  the  invention,  after  many 
experiments  and  much  labour.  "  Though  we  had 
reason  to  fear,"  says  Mr  Tilloch,  **  from  what  we 
afterwards  found  Ged  had  met  with,  that  our  efforts 
would  experience  a  similar  opposition  from  prejudice 
and  ignorance,  we  persevered  in  our  object  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  at  last  resolved  to  take  out 
patents  for  England  and  Scotland,  to  secure  for 
ourselves,  for  the  usual  term,  the  benefits  of  our 
invention ;  for  the  discovery  was  still  as  much  our 
own  as  if  nothing  similar  had  been  practised  before." 
The  patents  were  accordingly  obtained;  but  owing 
to  circumstances  of  a  private  nature,  the  business 
was  for  a  time  laid  aside,  and  the  concern  was  at 
length  dropped  entirely,  after  Mr  Tilloch's  removal 
from  Glasgow  to  London.  Prior  to  this,  however, 
a  number  of  small  volumes  had  been  stereotyped 
and  printed  under  the  direction  of  Messrs  Tilloch 
and  Foulis. 
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Firnaan  Didot,  the  celebrated  French  printer, 
sometime  afterwardi  applied  the  stereotype  art  to 
logarithmic  tables,  and  then  to  some  of  the  Latin 
classics,  as  well  as  to  a  number  of  French  publica- 
tions. His  original  method  of  stereotyping  differed 
much  from  that  now  in  use.  He  took  movable 
letters,  differing  from  the  common  ones  only  by 
being  somewhat  shorter,  and  of  a  harder  substance. 
These  were  set  in  the  usual  way ;  the  proof  sheets 
were  then  printed  and  corrected,  till  the  whole 
copy  was  as  free  from  errors  as  possible.  Then 
every  page  set  with  these  hard  letters  was  pressed 
upon  a  plate  of  properly  prepared  metal.  These 
plates  served  as  matrices  for  whole  pages;  and  the 
letters  of  the  hard  substance,  mentioned  above, 
might  now  be  separated  from  each  other,  set  anew, 
and  used  to  form  other  matrice- plates.  A  page 
which  served  for  a  matrice  was  pressed  upon  melted 
type-metal,  which,  hardening  immediately,  served 
for  printing.  In  this  manner  was  Callet's  logarithmic 
tables  printed  in  1795. 

To  the  patronage  of  earl  Stanhope  the  art  of 
stereotypii)g  is  greatly  indebted  for  its  improvement 
and  general  adoption  in  this  country.  It  is  said 
that  his  lordship  was  instructed  in  the  mystery  by 
Mr  Tilloch,  and  afterwards  had,  at  his  estate  of 
Chevening,  the  personal  attendance  of  Mr  Foulis 
for  'several  months.  Mr  Wilson,  a  respectable 
printer  in  London,  engaged  with  earl  Stanhope, 
some  years  after  this,  in  prosecuting  experiments 
towards  the  improvement  of  the  art;  and  in 
January,  1804,  Mr  Wilson  laid  before  the  university 
of  Cambridge  the  result  of  their  experiments  in 
stereotyping,  with  offers  to  execute  by  stereotype 
the  Cambridge  bibles,  testaments,  and  prayer  books. 
Some  difference,  however,  arose  between  the  syndics 
of  the  university  and  Mr  Wilson,  on  which  occasion 
the  latter  published  his  case  in  a  stereotyped  pam- 
phlet, entitled,  '*  Arbitration  between  the  university 
of  Cambridge  and  Andrew  Wilson.*' 

By  degrees,  the  benefits  of  stereotyping  began  to 
be  understood,  and  within  the  last  twenty  years,  it 
has  come  to  be  adopted  in  the  production  of  nume- 
rous works,  particularly  standard  authors,  for  whom 
there  is  a  continued  demand,  and  works  published 
in  parts  or  numbers.  In  the  case  of  a  book  in 
general  use,  such  as  the  Bible,  and  also  in  oases 
where  the  publication  takes  place  in  numbers,  and 
one  number  is  in  danger  of  being  sold  to  a  greater 
extent  than  another,  stereotyping  is  of  vast  utility. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  pronounced  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  production  of  cheap  books  in  large  numbers, 
and  therefore  a  most  important  auxiliary  in  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  by  the  printing-press.  It 
saves  the  publisher  from  printing  more  copies  at  a 
time  than  may  be  required,  or  from  the  necessity 
of  a  new  composition  of  types  for  every  new  demand. 
In  some  cases,  too,  by  casting  more  plates  than  one, 
the  same  work  o»y  be  printed  in  different  parts  of 
the  world  at  the  same  time,  without  the  cost  of  a 
different  composition  of  types  for  each  place,  and 
BO  as  to  avoid  the  carriage  of  printed  sheets  from 
one  quarter  to  another. 

We  shall  now  briefly  describe  the  process  of 
stereotyping,  as  at  present  generally  practised. 
Stereotyping  is  distinctly  superadded  to  the  work 
of  printing  from  movable  types  (described  under 
Printing),  and  forms  a  middle  operation  between 
the  labours  of  the  compositor  and  the  pressman. 
The  first  point  in  stereotyping  is  that  of  taking  a 
mould  from  each  page  of  movable  types.  The 
pages  are  not  arranged  as  they  would  be  combined 


I  in  a  sheet,  and  wedged  up  together  in  one  iron 
frame  or  chase,  but  each  page  is  put  in  a  separate 
chase.     It  is  essential  that  the  face  of  the  types 
should  be  perfectly  clean  and  dry,  and  that  no  par- 
ticle of  dirt  or  other  substance  should  attach  to  the 
bottom  of  the  types,  so  as  to  prevent  them  being 
level  upon  the  surface.     The  page  is  now  placed 
upon  the  lower  part  of  a  moulding-franie.     The 
upper  part  of  the  frame  is  somewhat  larger  than  the 
pi^e,  and  the  margin  of  mould  thus  formed  deter- 
mines the  thickness  of  the  plates.     The   types 
having  been  previously  rubbed  over  with  an  oily 
composition,  plaster  of  Paris  is  poured  evenly  over 
the  whole  surface.     This  substance,  from  a  liquid 
state,  soon  becomes  perfectiy  solid.     Much  nicety 
is  required  from  the   workman,  in  forming  the 
mould,  and  in  removing  it  from  the  type.     If  any 
part  of  the  plaster  adheres  to  the  face  of  the  type, 
the  mould  is  imperfect,  and  the  operation  must  be 
gone  over  again.     Having  been  removed  and  found 
perfect,  it  requires  some  dressing  with  a  knife  on 
its  edges,  and  several  notches  are  cut  in  the  margin 
to  allow  the  metal  to  enter  the  mould.     It  is  now 
fit  for  baking.     This  process  also  requires  much 
care.     The  oven  in  which  the  moulds  are  placed 
must  be  kept  at  a  very  regular  temperature;  for  if 
it  be  .too  hot,  the  moulds  warp.     The  process  of 
casting  begins  when  the  moulds  have  been  baked 
sufficiently  long  to  be  perfectly  dry  and  hard.    At 
the  bottom  of  the  pot  is  a  movable  plate  of  essr- 
iron,  called  a  floating-plate;  and  upon  this  plate 
the  mould  is  placed  with  its  hee  downwards. 
Upon  the  back  of  the  mould  rests  the  cover  of  the 
casting-box,  which  is  held  tightly  down  upon  the 
mould  by  a  screw.    The  apparatus  for  plunging  the 
casting-box  into  the  metal  pit  is  attached  to  a  crane, 
and  is  so  constructed  as  to  swing  with  a  perfectly 
horizontal    motion.      The  casting-pot,  with  the 
mould,  being  suspended  over  the  metal  pot,  is 
gradually  forced  down  into  the  metal,  and  there 
kept  steady  by  a  lever  and  weight.    The  lid  of  the 
casting-box  is  cut  off  at  the  comers;  and  it  is 
through  these  spaces  that  the  metal  enters  the  box, 
and  insinuates  itself  into  every  hollow.    After 
having  remained  immersed  for  about  ten  minutes, 
it  is  steadily  lifted  out  by  the  crane,  and  swung  to 
a  cooling  trough,  in  which  the  under  side  of  the 
box  is  exposed  to  water.  Being  completely  cooled, 
the  workman  proceeds  to  remove  the  mould  from 
the  casting-box.      The  plaster-mould,  the  piste 
moulded,  and  the  floating-plate,  are  all  solidly  fixed 
together.     The  metal,  by  its  specific  gnrity,  hss 
forced  itself  under  the  floating-plate,  which  it  btt 
driven  tightiy  up  against  the  ledges  of  the  mould. 
The  mould  has  in  the  same  way  been  tighUy  drivea 
up  against  the  lid  of  the  casting-box.    The  notches 
in  the  ledges  of  the  mould  have,  at  the  same  time, 
admitted  the  metal  into  the  minutest  impression 
from  the  fiure  of  the  types.  The  caster  or  workman 
now  breaks  off  the  superfluous  metal  and  the  ledges 
of  the  mould  with  a  wooden  mallet.     The  mould 
is  necessarily  destroyed ;  and  if  another  plate  is  re- 
quired, another  mould  must  be  taken  from  tbe  types. 
After  the  superfluous  metal  and  the  plaster  are 
removed,  the  stereotype  plate  comes  out,  sad  » 
then  prepared  for  the  press.     Its  proper  thickness 
cannot  be  determined  by  the  mould  alone;  •»<!  ^he 
back  of  the  plate  is  therefore  turned  in  a  lathe,  m 
which  the  plate  revolves  agamst  a  cutting  toolsnd 
a  perfectly  true  surihce  is  obtained  by  the  super- 
fluous parts  being  cut  away  in  a  series  of  concentric 
circles.     Besides  this,  the  very  best  casting  csaoot 
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prevent  occasional  defects  in  tbe  face  of  the  plate, 
and  it  requires  therefore  to  be  minutely  examined 
by  workmen  called  pickers.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  picker  to  remove  the  small  globules  of  metal 
which  occasionally  fill  up  or  bloat  the  letter!;  to 
insert  a  new  letter,  which  he  can  do  by  soldering, 
if  any  one  be  broken ;  and  even  to  make  an  altera- 
tion of  a  word  or  a  line,  if  it  should  be  found  neces- 
sary. Such,  indeed,  is  the  dexterity  of  a  good 
picker,  that  a  stereotype  plate  is  much  more  open 
to  correction  and  alteration  than  might  be  imagined; 
while  it  has  this  advantage  over  ordinary  letter- 
press, that  when  accuracy  is  once  obtained,  the 
plate  is  not  afterwards  liable,  as  movable  types  are, 
to  get  deranged. 

STERLING;  an  epithet  of  English  money  of 
account.  It  is  by  some  derived  from  eaaierling,  a 
name  by  which  the  Hanseatics  were  called  in  some 
of  the  western  countries  of  Europe ;  others  derive 
it  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  steore  (rule,  or  law).  See 
Coins. 

STERN;  the  posterior  part  of  a  ship,  or  that 
part  which  is  presented  V>  the  view  of  a  spectator, 
placed  on  the  continuation  of  the  keel,  behind. 

STERN-POST ;  along,  straight  piece  of  timber, 
erected  on  the  extremity  of  the  keel,  to  sustain  the 
rudder  and  terminate  the  ship  behind.  It  is  usually 
marked,  like  the  stem,  with  a  scale  of  feet,  from 
the  keel  upwards,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  draught 
of  water  abaft. 

STERNE,  Lawrence,  the  author  of  Tristram 
Shandy,  was  the  son  of  a  lieutenant  in  the  army, 
and  bom  at  Clonmell,  in  Ireland,  in  November, 
1713.  He  was  put  to  school  at  Halifax,  in  York- 
shire,  in  1722,  whence  he  removed  to  Cambridge, 
and  studied  for  the  church.  He  took  his  degree  of 
master  of  arts  in  1740,  before  which  he  was  ad- 
vanced; and,  by  the  interest  of  doctor  Sterne,  his 
uncle,  a  prebendary  of  Durham,  he  obtained  the 
living  of  Sutton,  a  prebend  of  York,  and,  subse- 
quently, by  the  interest  of  his  wife,  whom  he  mar- 
ried in  1741,  the  living  of  Stillington,  at  which, 
and  at  Sutton,  he  performed  the  clerical  duties  for 
nearly  twenty  years.  During  this  period,  he 
appears  to  have  amused  himself  with  books,  paint- 
ing, music,  and  shooting,  but  was  little  known 
bevond  his  vicinity,  the  only  production  of  his  pen 
bemg  his  humorous  satire  upon  a  greedy  church 
dignitary  of  York,  entitled  the  History  of  a 
Watch  Coat.  In  1759,  following,  appeared  the 
two  first  volumes  of  his  celebrated  Tristram  Shandy, 
which  drew  upon  him  praise  and  censure  of  every 
kind,  and  became  so  popular  that  a  bookseller 
engaged  for  its  continuance  on  very  lucrative  terms. 
Accordingly  a  third  and  fourth  volume  appeared  in 
1761,  a  fifth  and  sixth  in  1762,  a  seventh  and  eighth 
in  1764,  and  a  ninth,  singly,  in  1766.  If,  in  the 
groundwork  of  this  extraordinary  production,  a 
resemblance  maybe  traced  to  the  ridicule  of  pedantry 
and  false  philosophy  in  Scriblerus,  the  style  and 
filling  up  are  chiefly  his  own,  although  he  borrowed 
entire  passages  firom  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly, and  tiie  works  of  bishop  Hall  and  others. 
In  1768,  he  produced  his  Sentimental  Journey  (in 
2  vols.,  I2mo.),  which,  by  a  number  of  pathetic 
incidents,  and  vivid  strokes  of  national  and  charac- 
teristic delineation*  is  rendered  extremely  enter- 
taining, and  acquired  a  more  general  reputation  than 
even  its  predecessor.  In  1760,  appeared  two 
volumes  of  Sermons  of  Mr  Yorick,  to  which  he 
added  two  additional  volumes  in  1766,  with  his 
own  name.     He  died  of  pulmonary  consumption. 


in  March,  1768,  leaving  a  widow  and  one  daughter. 
The  latter,  who  was  married  to  a  French  gentle- 
man, published  a  collection  of  her  father's  letters, 
in  three  volumes,  12mo.,  to  which  were  prefixed 
memoirs  of  his  life  and  family.  In  the  same  year, 
an  anonymous  editor  published  Letters  between 
Yorick  and  Eliza,  which  were  regarded  as  the 
authentic  correspondence,  in  a  strain  of  high  senti- 
mental friendship,  between  Sterne  and  Mrs  Draper, 
an  accomplished  East  India  lady.  His  private 
character  was  by  no  means  honourable  to  his  genius, 
affording  another  proof  that  the  power  of  expressing 
and  conceiving  strong  feelings  by  no  means  implies 
that  they  will  influence  the  conduct. 

STERNHOLD,  Thomas;  the  principal  author 
of  the  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  long  used  in 
public  worship  in  our  churches,  and  not  yet  entirely 
discontinued.  He  was  a  native  of  Hampshire,  and 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  became  groom  of  the  robes 
to  Henry  VIIL,  who  left  him  a  legacy  of  100  marks. 
He  held  a  similar  oflBce  under  Edward  VL,  in  whose 
reign  he  died,  in  August,  1549.  The  principal 
coadjutor  of  Stemhold,  in  his  versification  of  the 
Psalter,  was  John  Hopkins;  and  the  names  of  these 
persons  have  become  a  proverbial  designation  of  bad 
poets.  Stemhold  also  produced  Certayne  Chapters 
of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  drawn  into  Metre, 
which  were  published  after  his  death. 

STERNUTATION.     See  Sneezing, 

STESICHORUS;  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  bom  at 
Himera,  in  Sicily,  about  B.  0.  612.  He  composed 
a  number  of  works,  which  were  highly  esteemed  by 
the  ancients.  Horace  speaks  of  Stenchori  graves 
camana;  and  Dionysius  Halicamassus  says,  that 
he  had  all  the  graces  of  Pindar  and  Simonides, 
while  he  surpassed  them  both  in  the  grandeur  of 
his  subjects.  He  was  the  first  who  introduced  anto 
the  ode  the  triple  division  of  strophe,  antistrophe, 
and  epode;  and  he  is  said  to  have  tfience  derived 
his  name,  which  was  before  Tisias.  A  few  frag- 
ments  of  his  works,  to  the  amount  of  fifty  or  sixty 
lines,  alone  remain.  See  Kleine's  Stesichori  Frag- 
menta  (Berlin,  1828),  with  a  preliminary  treatise. 

STETHOSCOPE  (from  rmftt,  chest);  an 
instrument  consisting  of  a  short  tube,  widening 
towards  one  end,  with  which  physicians  have,  for 
some  years,  been  accustomed  to  examine  the 
internal  state  of  the  human  body  (i.  e.  in  diseases 
of  the  lungs  and  other  internal  organs,  also  in 
hernia,  and  the  condition  of  women  in  pregnancy, 
&c.),  by  applying  the  stethoscope  to  the  chest  or 
abdomen,  and  putting  the  ear  to  the  narrower  end. 
Many  disorders  may  be  distinguished  very  clearly 
in  this  way;  and  the  instrument  has  proved,  in  the 
hands  of  many  physicians,  a  useful  invention.  See 
Laennec,  Auscultation  Mediate  (Paris,  1819). 

STETTIN;  a  town  of  Prussia,  capital  of  Pome- 
nuiia,  and  of  a  government  and  circle  of  the  same 
name,  situated  on  the  Oder,  about  sixty  miles  from 
the  Baltic,  eighty  miles  north-east  of  Berlin ;  Ion. 
U^  46^  E.;  lat.  5S^  20*  N.  It  stands  on  an  emi- 
nence  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder,  and  has  three 
suburbs,  five  gates,  and  several  squares.  The  prin- 
dpal  public  buildings  are  the  castle,  government 
house,  arsenal,  barradcs,  hospitals,  exchange,  theatre, 
and  public  library.  It  has  five  Lutheran  churches, 
an  academical  gymnasium^  college,  &c  Population, 
'  32,191.  Stettin  is  a  place  of  extensive  trade,  the 
'  great  outlet  of  the  manufactures  of  Silesia,  and 
the  depot  of  colonial  goods  and  foreign  fabrics  re- 
quired by  that  province,  as  well  as  by  Berlin,  and 
other  towns  in  Brandenburg.      The  number  of 
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vessels  entered  here,  in  1814,  was  1534;  cleared, 
1180.  Vessels  drawing  more  than  seven  feet  water 
stop  at  Swinemunde.  (See  Oder.)  The  leading 
articles  of  export  are  linen,  corn,  and  timber;  of 
imports,  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  dye-woods,  and  wine. 
The  manufactures  are  very  various. 

STEUBEN,  FasDERicK  William  Augustus, 
baron  von ;  a  distinguished  Prussian  officer,  who 
attached  himself  to  the  American  cause  in  the  revo- 
lution of  1776.  He  had  been  aid-de-camp  to  Fre- 
deric the  Great,  and  had  attained  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-general in  his  army.  Sacrificing  his  honours 
and  emoluments  in  Europe,  Steuben  went  to  Aroe^ 
rica  in  1777,  and  tendered  his  services  to  congress, 
as  a  volunteer  in  their  army,  without  claiming  any 
rank  or  compensation.  He  received  the  thanks  of 
that  body,  and  joined  the  main  army  under  the 
commander-in-chief  at  Valley  Forge.  Baron  Steu- 
ben soon  rendered  himself  particularly  useful  to  the 
Americans,  by  disciplining  the  forces.  On  the 
recommendation  of  general  Washington,  congress, 
in  May,  1778,  appointed  the  baron  inspector-general 
of  the  army,  with  the  rank  of  major-general.  His 
efforts  in  this  capacity  were  continued  with  renmrk- 
able  diligence,  until  he  had  placed  the  troops  in  a 
situation  to  withstand  the  enemy.  In  the  estimates 
of  the  war  office,  5000  extra  muskets  were  gene- 
rally allowed  for  wast«  and  destruction  in  the  army ; 
but  such  was  the  exact  order  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Steuben,  that  in  his  inspection  return, 
but  three  muskets  were  deficient,  and  those  ac- 
counted for.  A  complete  scheme  of  exercise  and 
discipline,  which  he  composed,  was  adopted  in  the 
army  by  the  direction  of  congress.  He  possessed  the 
right  of  command  in  the  line,  and  at  one  period  was 
at  the  head  of  a  separate  detachment  in  Virginia. 
At  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  he  was  engaged  as  a 
volunteer.  When  reviewing  the  troops,  it  was  his 
constant  custom  to  reward  the  disciplined  soldier 
with  praise,  and  to  pass  severe  censure  upon  the 
negligent.  Numerous  anecdotes  are  related  illus- 
trative of  the  generosity,  purity,  and  kindness  of 
his  disposition.  After  the  treadierous  defection  of 
Arnold,  the  baron  held  his  name  in  the  utmost  ab- 
horrence. One  day  he  was  inspecting  a  regiment 
of  light  horse,  when  that  name  struck  his  ear.  The 
man  was  ordered  to  the  front,  and  presented  an  ex- 
cellent appearance.  Steuben  told  him  that  he  was 
too  respectable  to  bear  the  name  of  a  traitor ;  and 
at  his  request  the  soldier  adopted  that  of  the  baron, 
whose  bounty  he  afterwards  experienced,  and 
brought  up  a  son  by  the  same  name.  At  the  siege 
of  Yorktown,  baron  Steuben  was  in  the  trenches  at 
the  head  of  a  division,  where  he  received  the  first 
offer  of  lord  Oomwallis  to  capitulate.  The  mar- 
quis de  la  Fayette  appeared  to  relieve  him  in  the 
morning ;  but,  adhering  to  the  European  etiquette, 
the  baron  would  not  quit  his  post  until  the  surren- 
der  was  completed  or  hostilities  recommenced.  The 
matter  being  referred  to  general  Washington,  the 
baron  was  suffered  to  remain  in  the  trenches  till  the 
enemy's  flag  was  struck.  After  the  capture  of  Com- 
wallis,  when  the  superior  American  officers  were 
paying  every  attention  to  their  captive8,Steuben  sold 
his  favourite  horse  in  order  to  raise  money  to  give 
an  entertainment  to  the  British  officers,  as  the  other 
major-generals  had  previously  done.  His  watch  he 
had  previously  disposed  of  to  relieve  the  wants  of  a 
sick  friend.  On  another  occasion,  when  he  desired  to 
reciprocate  the  invitation  of  the  French  officers,  he 
ordered  his  people  to  sell  bis  silver  spoons  and  forks, 
saying  it  was  anti-republican  to  make  use  of  such 


things,  and  adding,  that  the  gentlemen  should  have 
one  good  dinner  if  he  ate  his  meals  with  m  woodeo 
spoon  for  ever  after.  Steuben  continued  in  the 
army  till  the  close  of  the  war,  perfecting  its  disci- 
pline. The  silence  and  dexterity  of  hia  tnoremeDU 
surprised  the  French  allies.  He  posaessed  the  par- 
ticular esteem  of  general  Washington,  who  took 
every  proper  opportunity  to  recommend  him  to 
congress;  from  whidi  body  he  received  several 
sums  of  money,  that  were  chiefly  expended  in  acts 
of  charity,  or  in  rewarding  the  good  conduct  of  the 
soldiers. 

Peace  being  established,  the  baron  retired  to  a 
farm  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  where,  in  the 
society  of  his  friends,  and  the  amusements  of  book» 
and  chess,  he  passed  his  time  as  comfortably  as 
his  exhausted    purse  would  allow.       The    state 
of  New  Jersey  had  given  him  a  small  &rm,  and 
that  of   New  York   16,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
county  of  Oneida.  The  exertions  of  colonel  Hamil- 
ton and  general  Washington  subsequently  procured 
him  an  annuity  of  2500  dollars,  from  the  genenl 
government.     He  built  a  log  house,  and  cleared  6U 
acres  of  his  tract  of  land,  a  portion  of  which  he  par- 
titioned out,  on  easy  terms,  to  twenty  or  thirty 
tenants,  and  distributed  nearly  a  tenth  among  his 
aid-de-camps  and  servants.     In  this  situation  he 
lived  contentedly,  until  the  year  179S,  when  an 
apoplectic  attack  put  an  end  to  his  life,  in  bis  sixty- 
fifth  year.     An  abstract  of  his  system  of  mUitMry 
manoeuvres  was  published  in  1779.     The  year  pre- 
ceding his  death,  he  published  a  letter  on  the  esta- 
blished militia  and  military  arrangements. 

STEVENS,  George  Alexakdee,  a  whimsical 
and  eccentric  character,  was  bom  in  Loudon,  and 
brought  up  to  a  mechanical  business,  vhieh  he 
quitted  to  become  a  strolling  player.    In  1751,  he 
published  a  poem  entitied  Religion,  or  the  liber- 
tine Repentant,  which  was  succeeded  in  1754,  by 
the  Birthday  of  Folly.     These  were  followed  by  a 
novel  called  Tom  Fool,  and  the  Dramatic  History 
of  Master  Edward  and  Miss  Ann.   He  subsequeotW 
invented  his  entertainment,  called  a  Lecture  on 
Heads,  which  possessed  no  small  portion  of  drollery, 
and  became  very  popular.     Several  of  his  songf 
have  also  been  much  admired. 

STEWARD.  The  lord  high  steward  of  En^ 
land  was  formerly  an  officer  who  had  the  supervi- 
sion and  regulation,  next  under  the  king,  of  all 
affairs  of  the  realm,  both  civil  and  military.  The 
office  was  hereditary,  belonging  to  the  earls  of  Lei- 
cester until  forfeited  to  Henry  IIL  (Sec  Afontfort.) 
The  power  of  this  officer  was  so  great,  that  the 
office  has  for  a  long  time  only  been  granted  for 
some  particular  act,  as  the  trial  of  a  peer  on  indict- 
ment for  a  capital  offence,  the  solemnization  of  a  cor- 
onation, &c.  The  lord  high  ste^i'ard  is  the  first  of 
the  nine  great  officers  of  the  crown.  The  hrd 
steward  of  the  household  is  the  chief  officer  of  the 
king's  household:  his  authority  extends  over  all 
officers  and  servants  of  the  royal  household  except 
those  of  the  chamber,  chapel,  and  stable.  Under 
the  lord  steward,  in  the  counting-house,  are  the 
treasurer  of  the  household,  coffiirer,  controller, 
clerks  of  the  green  cloth,  &c.  It  is  called  the 
counting-house^  because  the  household  accounts  are 
kept  in  it.     See  Courts. 

STEWARD  in  naval  affairs,  is  an  officer  in  a 
ship  of  war,  appointed  by  the  purser  to  distribute 
the  different  species  of  provision  to  the  officers  and 
crew. 

STEWART,  Sir  James  Deniiah,  an  eminetii 
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political  writer,  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  Oct,  10, 
1713.  His  father  wat  solicitor  general  of  Scotland. 
After  having  been  adinitted.to  the  bar,  he  travelled 
on  the  continent  live  years,  and  formed  an  inti- 
loacy  with  the  Pretender,  whom  he  aided  in  his 
ut tempt  in  1745.  On  the  failure  of  that  attempt, 
Stewart  retired  to  France,  and  in  1755,  to  Flanders. 
Here  he  published  a  Vindication  of  Newton's  Chron- 
ology, a  Treatise  on  German  Coins,  and  a  Disser- 
tation on  the  Doctrine  and  Prindples  of  Money. 
lie  returned  to  Scotland  in  1763,  where  he  was 
allowed  to  remain  unmolested,  and  concluded  his 
Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy — 
a  work  of  much  research  and  acuteness,  though  the 
style  and  method  are  imperfect.  He  obtained  a 
full  pardon  in  1771,  and  iJierwards  published  vari- 
ous works  of  a  philosophical  and  politico-economi- 
cal character.  His  complete  works  were  published 
in  1805  (in  6  voU.,  8vo.).     He  died  in  1780. 

STEWART,  DuGALD,  a  celebrated  metaphysi- 
cal  writer,  was  bom  in  the  college  of  Edinburgh,  on 
the  22nd  of  November,  1753,  his  &ther  being  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  that  university.  At  the 
age  of  seven,  he  was  sent  to  the  High  School, 
Hhere,  having  completed  the  customary  course  oif 
eduntion  at  that  seminary,  he  was  entered  as  a 
student  at  the  college  of  Edinburgh.  In  1771,  he 
removed  to  the  university  of  Glasgow,  in  order  to 
attend  the  lectures  of  Dr  Reid,  who  was  then  in 
the  lenith  of  his  reputation.  The  progress  which 
he  here  made  in  metaphysical  studies  was  great,  and 
it  was  here  that  he  composed  during  the  session, 
his  admirable  Essay  on  Dreaming,  which  was  after- 
wards published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  '*  Philo- 
sophy of  the  Human  mind.*'  The  declining  state 
of  his  fisther's  health  compelled  him,  in  the  autumn 
of  the  following  year,  before  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  nineteen,  to  undertake  the  task  of  teaching 
the  mathematical  classes  in  the  Edinburgh  univer- 
uty.  As  soon  as  he  had  completed  his  twenty-first 
)car,  he  was  appointed  assistant  and  successor  to 
his  fiither,  and  in  this  capacity  he  continued  to  con- 
duct the  mathematical  studies  in  the  university  till 
hi»  father's  death,  in  the  year  17H5,  when  he  was 
nominated  to  the  vacant  chair.  Although  this  con- 
tinued, however,  to  be  his  ostensible  situation  in 
the  university,  his  avocations  were  more  varied. 
In  the  year  1778,  during  which  Dr  Adam  Ferguson 
accompanied  the  commissioners  to  America,  he 
undertook  to  supply  his  place  in  the  moral  philosophy 
clsM ;  a  hibour,  which,  although  he  came  to  it  un- 
prepared, he  performed  with  the  most  distinguished 
•urcess. 

In  the  summer  of  1783,  he  visited  the  continent 
for  the  first  time,  having  accompanied  the  late  mar- 
quiiof  Lothian  to  Paris;  on  his  return  from  whence, 
in  the  autumn  of  the  tame  year,  he  married  Helen 
Bannatyne,  daughter  of  Neil  Bannatyne,  Esq.,  a 
merchant  in  Glasgow,  by  whom  he  had  one  son. 
In  the  year  1785,  during  which  Dr  Matthew 
Stewart's  death  occurred,  the  health  of  Dr  Fergu- 
■00  rendered  it  expedient  for  htm  to  discontinue 
hit  oflkuU  labours  in  the  university,  and  he  accord- 
ingly effected  an  exchange  of  offices  with  Mr 
iJlewirt,  who  was  transferred  to  the  claxs  of  moral 
philoiophy,  while  Dr  Ferguson  retired  on  the  sahu-y 
of  mathematical  profeivor.  In  the  >ear  1787,  Mr 
Stewart  was  deprived  of  hb  wife  by  death ;  and, 
the  following  summer,  he  again  visited  the  conti- 
nent, io  company  with  the  late  Mr  Ramsay  of 
Baraton. 
hi  1790»  after  being  three  years  a  widower,  he 


married  Helen  D*  Arcy  Cranstoun,  a  daughter  of  the 
honourable  Mr  George  Cranstoun,  a  union  to  which 
he  owed  much  of  the  subsequent  happiness  of  his 
life.  In  the  year  1792,  he  first  appeared  before  the 
public  as  an  author,  at  which  time  the  first  volume 
of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  was  given 
to  the  world.  In  1793,  he  read  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  his  account  of  the  Life  and 
writings  of  Dr  Adam  Smith.  In  the  course  of  this 
year  also,  he  published  the  Outlines  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy ;  a  work  which  he  used  as  a  text  book,  and 
which  contained  brief  notices,  for  the  use  of  his 
students,  of  the  subjects  which  formed  the  matter 
of  his  academical  prelections.  In  March,  1796,  he 
read  before  the  Royal  Society  his  account  of  the 
Isife  and  Writings  of  Dr  Robertson,  and  in  1802, 
that  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr  Reid.  By 
these  publications  alone,  which  were  subsequently 
combined  in  one  volume,  quarto,  he  continued  to 
be  known  as  an  author  till  the  appearance  of  his 
volume  of  Philosophical  Essays  in  1810. 

In  the  period  which  intervened  between  the  pub- 
lication of  his  first  volume  of  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind,  and  the  appearance  of  his  Philoso- 
phical Essays,  he  produced  and  prepared  the  matter 
of  all  his  other  writings,  with  the  exception  of  his 
Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Metaphysical  and 
Ethical  philosophy,  prefixed  to  the  Supplement  of 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Independent  of  the 
prosecution  of  those  metaphysical  inquiries,  which 
constitute  the  substance  of  his  second  and  third 
volumes  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  to 
this  epoch  of  his  life  are  to  be  referred  the  specu- 
lations in  which  he  engaged  with  respect  to  the 
science  of  political  economy,  the  principles  of  which 
he  first  embodied  in  a  course  of  lectures,  which,  in 
the  year  1800,  he  added  as  a  second  course  to  the 
lectures  which  formed  the  immediate  subject  of  the 
instruction  previously  delivered  in  the  university 
from  the  moral  philosophy  chair.  So  general  and 
extensive  was  his  acquaintance  with  almost  every 
department  of  literature,  and  so  readily  did  he  ar- 
range his  ideas  on  any  subject,  with  a  view  to  their 
communication  to  others,  that  his  colleagues  fre- 
quently, in  the  event  of  illness  or  absence,  availed 
themselves  of  his  assistance  in  the  instruction  of 
their  classes.  In  addition  to  his  own  academical 
duties,  he  repeatedly  supplied  the  place  of  Dr  John 
Robison,  professor  of  natural  philosophy.  He  taught 
for  several  months  during  one  winter  the  Greek 
classes  for  the  late  Mr  Dalzell :  he  more  than  one 
snson  taught  the  mathematical  classes  for  Mr  Play- 
fair:  he  delivered  some  lectures  on  logic  during  an 
illness  of  Dr  Finhiyson :  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  he 
one  winter  lectured  for  some  time  on  belles  lettrcs 
for  the  successor  of  Dr  Blair. 

In  the  year  1806,  he  accompanied  his  friend  the 
earl  of  Lauderdale  on  his  mission  to  Paris ;  and  he 
had  thus  an  opportunity  of  renewing  many  of  the 
literary  intimacies  which  he  had  formed  in  France 
before  the  oommencement  of  the  revolution.  On 
the  accession  of  the  Whig  administration  in  1806^ 
a  sinecure  office,  that  of  gaxette- writer  for  Scotland, 
was  erected  for  the  express  purpose  of  rewarding 
Mr  Stewart,  who  enjoyed  with  it  a  salary  of  £600 
a-year  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Shortly  after, 
he  relinquished  the  active  duties  of  his  chair  in  the 
university,  and  removed  to  Kinneil  House,  a  seat 
belonging  to  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  about  twenty  miles  from 
Edinburgh,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  philosophical  retirement.    From  this  place 
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were  dated,  in  succession,  the  Philosophical  Essays  | 
in  1810 ;  the  second  volume  of  the  Philosophy  of 
the  Human  Mind,  in  1813;  the  Preliminary  Dis- 
sertation to  the  Encyclopaedia;  the  continuation  of 
the  second  part  of  the  Philosophy,  in  1827 ;  and, 
iinally,  in  1828,  the  third  volume,  containing  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers  of 
Man ;  a  work  which  he  completed  only  a  few  short 
weeks  before  his  career  was  to  close  for  ever. 

His  death  occurred  on  the  1 1th  of  June,  1828,  at 
Edinburgh,  where  he  had  been  for  a  few  days  on  a 
visit.  He  was  interred  iu  the  Canongate  church- 
yard, and  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  his 
memory,  on  the  Calton  hill  Edinburgh. 

Mr  Stewart  left  behind  him  a  widow  and  two 
children,  a  son  and  daughter;  the  former  of  whom, 
lieutenant-colonel  Matthew  Stewart,  has  published 
an  able  pamphlet  on  Indian  adairs. 

STEWART,  Gilbert,  an  eminent  portrait  pain- 
ter, was  bom  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  1757, 
gave  early  manifestations  of  his  fondness  for  the 
pencil,  and  was  sent  to  London,  where  he  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  Benjamin  West.  In  the 
execution  of  portraits,  the  pupil  soon  surpassed  the 
master.  In  1784,  he.  was  established  as  one  of  the 
first  portrait  painters  of  London,  and  had,  in  the 
exhibition  of  that  year,  several  full  lengths  of  dis- 
tinguished individuals.  He  lived  elegantly  and 
gayly ;  but  it  is  believed  that,  notwithstanding  his 
great  success,  he  was  obliged,  by  pecuniary  dis- 
tresses, to  remove  to  Dublin.  In  1790,  he  returned 
to  his  native  country,  from  which  he  never  again 
departed.  He  resided  successively  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  its  neighbourhood,  Washington, 
and  last  in  Boston,  continuing  to  paint  with  un- 
abated power,  although  for  years  racked  with  the 
gout.  Soon  after  his  return  to  America,  he  painted 
the  best  portrait  of  Washington.  The  head  he  care- 
fully finished,  but  never  completed  the  remainder. 
He  made  several  copies,  all  varying  from  the  ori- 
ginaL  His  death  occurred  at  Boston,  in  July,  1828, 
and  such  of  his  works  as  could  be  collected  were 
exhibited  for  the  benefit  of  his  family.  Mr  Stew- 
art was  gifted  with  uncommon  colloquial  powers, 
and  his  genius  for  portrait  painting  was  of  the 
highest  order. 

STEWART,  John  ;  commonly  called  Walking 
Stewart,  from  his  pedestrian  feats  ;  an  eccentric  in- 
dividual, who  wandered,  on  foot,  over  a  great  pai-t 
of  the  habitable  globe.  He  was  born  in  London, 
and,  having  received  the  rudiments  of  education  at 
the  Charter-house,  was  sent  out,  in  1763,  as  a  wri- 
ter to  Madras.  Before  he  had  been  in  that  situa- 
tion quite  two  years,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  direc- 
tors, telling  them  that  he  **  was  bom  for  nobler 
pursuits  than  to  be  a  copier  of  invoices,  and  bills  of 
lading  to  a  company  of  grocers,  haberdashers,  and 
cheese-mongers ;"  and  a  few  weeks  after  he  took 
his  leave  of  the  presidency.  Prosecuting  his  route 
over  Hindoostan,  he  walked  to  Delhi,  to  Persepo- 
Us,  and  otiier  parts  of  Persia,  traversing  the  greater 
part  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  and  visiting  Abyssinia 
and  Nubia.  Entering  the  Carnatic,  he  obtained  the 
favour  of  the  nabob,  who  made  him  his  private  secre- 
tary, and  to  this  circumstance,  he,  in  his  latter  days, 
owed  his  8upport,the  British  house  of  commons  voting 
him  £15,000  in  liquidation  of  his  demands  upon  the 
nabob.  Quitting  the  service  of  this  prince,  he  set 
out  to  walk  to  Seringapatam,  where  Tippoo  Saib 
compelled  him  to  enter  his  army,  with  a  commission 
as  captain  of  sepoys.  After  serving  for  sometime 
in  this  capacity,  Sir  James  Sibbald,  the  commis- 


sioner for  settling  the  terms  of  peace  between  tbt 
presidency  and  the  sultan»  procured  bis  liberation. 
Stewart  then  started  to  walk  to  Europe,  croumf 
the  desert  of  Arabia,  and  arriving  at  length  safely  as 
Marseilles.  Thence  he  proceeded  in  the  same  mafiner 
through  France  and  Spain  to  his  native  country ;  and, 
having  walked  through  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  perambulated  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  last  ten  years  of  bii 
life  were  passed  in  London,  where  he  died  in  1822. 

STEWART,  Robert,  marquis  of  Londooderr). 
See  Londonderry, 

STHENIC  DISEASES.     See  Br<mm.  John, 

STHENO:  one  of  the  Gorgons,  q.  v. 

STICHOMANCY  (from  rr/v^.  a  line,  verse, 
and  futfvum,  prophecy) ;  a  kind  of  divination,  in  use 
even  among  the  Romans.  Verses  from  the  Sibyl- 
line Books  were  written  on  small  slips  of  paper, 
which  were  shaken  in  a  vessel,  and  one  of  them  jh/v 
drawn  out,  in  order  to  discover  some  intimation  of 
future  events.  Something  similar  has  often  been 
practised  by  Christians,  putting  a  pin  at  haxard  he- 
tween  the  leaves  of  a  closed  bible.  The  rerwe 
which  was  pointed  out  served  as  an  oracle.  Even 
at  the  present  time,  this  is  not  unftequently  done 
by  the  superstitious ;  and  some  sects  even  resort  to 
it  for  guidance  on  important  occasions.  Sec  Bibho- 
mancy, 

STICK,  GOLD  ;  an  officer  of  superior  rank  in 
the  life-guards,  so  called,  who  is  in  inunediste 
attendance  upon  the  king's  person.  Wfaeo  hiu 
majesty  gives  either  of  his  regiments  of  life-gvards 
to  an  officer,  he  presents  him  with  a  gold  stick. 
The  colonels  of  the  two  regiments  wait  alteimtely 
month  and  month.  The  one  on  duty  is  then  called 
gold  stick  in  waiting;  and  all  orders  relatingto  the 
life-guards  are  transmitted  through  him.  During 
that  month  he  commands  the  brigade,  recdTCs  all 
reports,  and  communicates  them  to  the  king. — Sil- 
ver Stick :  the  field  officer  of  the  life-guards  when 
on  duty  is  so  called. 

STIGMA  (Greek) ;  with  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans,  a  mark  impressed  with  a  hot  iron  on  the  foie- 
heads  of  slaves  who  had  run  away  or  committed  theft. 
The  Greeks  used  a  ^,  signifying  ftwrn  (Jkgiendiu) 
or  f%»$triK»t  (runaway),  and  the  Romans  an  F,  sigini- 
fying/icr  or  fitgitiout,  A  black  colouring  substance 
was  put  in  the  wound.  Such  slaves  were  csUed 
stigmatici,  imtcripti,  literatit  vnytut^tm^  rviywni.  The 
Samians,  who  freed  many  slaves,  and  admitted  them 
to  office,  were  called  in  derision,  «'«x»ye«M<^*'«'* 
literati.  This  name,  however,  may  have  had  ano- 
ther origin,  as  many  believe.  Prisoners  of  war  were 
also  branded,  as  the  slave  traders  now  brand  the 
negroes  with  the  marks  of  their  several  owners. 
(See  Slavery,)  Recruits  were  also  burned  in  the 
hand,  generally  with  the  name  of  the  general.  This 
was  not  considered  a  disgrace.  In  some  countries 
criminals  sentenced  to  the  galleys  are  branded  ia  a 
aimihir  way  to  this  day. 

STILES,  EzEA,  a  pretddent  of  Yale  college,  was 
the  son  of  the  reverend  Isaac  Stiles,  of  North  Ha- 
ven, Connecticut.  He  graduated  in  that  institution 
in  1746,  with  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
greatest  scholars  it  had  ever  produced.  He  then 
studied  law,  but  subsequently  devoted  himself  to 
theology,  and  settled  at  Newport,  as  pastor  of  the 
Second  church,  where  he  continued  from  Vlb^  to 
1776.  During  this  and  several  succeeding  years, 
the  enemy  were  in  possession  of  Newport,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  were  scattered.  IkfCtor 
Stiles  was  solicited  to  preach  in  several  plaees ;  be 
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accepted  the  invitation  from  the  churrli  at  Ports- 
mouth, where  he  was  looked  up  to  with  great  ad- 
miration. In  1788,  he  was  chosen  president  in  Yale 
college,  and  continued  to  adorn  that  station,  by  his 
great  leammg,  abilities,  and  piety,  until  his  death. 
May  12,  1705,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
In  person  doctor  Stiles  was  small  but  well  propor- 
tioned. His  countenance  was  expressive  of  be- 
nignity and  mildness,  and  his  manners  were  amiable 
and  kind.  He  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  languages; 
in  the  Samaritan,  Chaldee»  Syriac,  and  Arabic  he 
bad  made  considerable  progress,  and  had  bestowed 
some  attention  on  the  Persian  and  Coptic.  He  was 
well  versed  in  most  branches  of  mathematical  know- 
ledge. He  had  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
rabbinical  writings,  and  with  those  of  the  fathers  of 
the  Christian  church.  Sacred  literature  was  his 
fisvourite  study ;  and  next  to  it  he  most  delighted 
ill  astronomy.  As  a  preacher  he  was  impressive 
and  eloquent  in  a  high  degree ;  the  intrinsic  excel- 
lence of  his  sermons  was  enhanced  by  the  energy  of 
his  delivery.  He  published  various  discourses, 
among  which  was  an  election  sermon,  entitled  The 
United  States  Elevated  to  Glory  and  Honour, 
preached  May  6,  1783.  He  also  wrote  a  history  of 
the  three  judges  of  Charles  I.  (Whalley,  Gofie,  and 
Dixwell),  and  left  an  unfinished  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  New  England,  and  more  than  forty  volumes 
of  manuscripts. 

STILICHO;  a  Vandalic  general,  in  theaervice 
of  the  emperor  Theodosius  the  Great,  whose  niece 
Serena  he  married.  Theodosius  having  bequeathed 
the  empire  of  the  East  to  his  son  Arcadius,  and 
that  of  the  West  to  his  second  son,  Honorius,  the 
former  was  left  under  the  care  of  Rufinus,  and  the 
latter  under  the  guardianship  of  Stilicho.  (See 
Western  Empire,)  No  sooner  was  Theodosius  no 
more,  than  Rufinus  stirred  up  an  invasion  of  the 
Goths  in  order  to  procure  the  sole  dominion,  which 
Stilicho  put  doMrn,  and  effected  the  destruction  of 
his  rival.  After  suppressing  a  revolt  in  Africa,  he 
marched  against  Alaric,  whom  he  signally  defeated 
at  Pollentia.  After  this,  in  406,  he  repelled  an 
invasion  of  barbarians,  who  penetrated  into  Italy 
under  Rhadagasius,  a  Hun  or  Vandal  leader,  who 
formerly  accompanied  Alaric,  and  produced  the  en- 
tire destruction  both  of  the  force  and  its  leader. 
Either  from  motives  of  policy  or  state  necessity,  he 
then  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Alaric,  whose  pre- 
tensions upon  the  Roman  treasury  for  a  subsidy 
be  warmly  supported  This  conduct  excited  sus- 
pidon  of  his  treachery  on  the  part  of  Honorius, 
who  massacred  all  his  friends  during  his  absence. 
He  received  intelligence  of  this  fact  at  the  camp  of 
Bologna,  whence  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Ravenna. 
He  took  shelter  in  a  church,  from  which  he  was  in- 
veigled by  a  solemn  oath,  that  no  harm  was  intended 
him,  and  conveyed  to  immediate  execution,  which 
he  endured  in  a  manner  worthy  his  great  military 
character.  Stilicho  was  charged  with  the  design 
of  dethroning  Honorius,  in  order  to  advance  his  son 
Eacherius  in  his  place;  and  the  memory  of  this 
distinguished  captain  has  been  treated  by  the  ec- 
clesiastical historians  with  great  severity.  Zosi- 
mus,  however,  although  otherwise  unfavourable  to 
him,  acquits  him  of  the  treason  which  was  laid  to 
his  charge;  and  he  will  live  in  the  poetry  of 
Clnudian  as  the  most  distinguished  commander  of 
his  age.  See  Gibbon's  Decline  tmd  Fail,  ch.  29 
and  SO. 

STILL.     See  Dittillation. 


STILLING.     See  Jung, 

STILLINGFLEET,  Kdwabd,  bishop  of  Wor« 
cester,  was  born  in  1635,  and  received  his  education 
at  St  John's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  was 
elected,  in  1653,  to  the  first  fellowship  that  be- 
came  vacant  after  he  had  taken  his  bachelor's  de- 
gree. His  chief  work,  Origines  Sacra,  or  a  Ra- 
tional Account  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion, 
is  esteemed  for  the  erudition  which  it  displays.  It 
was  followed  (1664)  by  a  treatise  On  the  Origin 
and  Nature  of  Protestantism.  Having  distinguished 
himself  by  the  prominent  part  which  he  took  pre- 
vious to  the  revolution,  against  the  establishment 
of  the  Romish  church  in  England,  he  was  elevated 
to  the  see  of  Worcester  by  William  III.  Besides 
the  writings  enumerated,  he  was  the  author  of  an 
appendix  to  Tillotson's  Rule  of  Faith  (1676);  the 
Unreasonableness  of  Separation  (1683);  and  Ori- 

S'nes  Britannica,  or  Antiquities  of  the  Churches  in 
ritain  (folio,  1685).  A  short  time  before  his 
death,  bishop  StillingJBeet  engaged  in  a  controversy 
with  Locke,  respecting  some  part  of  that  philoso- 
pher's writings,  which  he  conceived  had  a  leaning 
towards  materialism.  His  death  took  place  in  1690. 
His  works  have  been  collected  and  published  entire^ 
in  six  folio  volumes  (17 IQ). 

STILL  LIFE,  in  painting;  the  representation 
of  inanimate  objects,  such  as  dead  animals  (game, 
fishes,  &c.),  furniture,  sometimes  with  fruits  and 
flowers  in  addition.  The  interest  of  such  repre- 
sentations can  consist  only  in  the  form,  grouping 
and  light;  hence  the  pictures  of  still  life  Mong  to 
the  lowest  species  of  painting.  But  some  scenes 
of  still  life  are  of  a  higher  order  than  others.  The 
object  of  the  lowest  kind  is  merely  to  produce  a 
close  imitation  of  nature.  A  higher  kind  combines 
objects  so  as  to  form  an  interesting  whole ;  and  the 
highest  employs  the  objects  only  to  express  a  poe- 
tical idea,  as  in  representing  the  room  of  a  painter, 
a  table  with  Christmas  presents,  the  game  of  a 
hunter  returned  from  his  day's  sport.  All  these 
may  be  so  represented  as  to  have  a  poetical  char- 
acter, by  reminding  us  of  the  individuals  with  whom 
they  are  associated.  The  Dutch  painters  Van 
JEXst,  John  Fyt,  Francis  Sneyders,  David  Kon- 
ing,  John  Weeninx,  Melchior  Hondekoeter,  William 
Kalf,  and  Van  Streeck,  are  distinguished  for  the 
representation  of  still  life. 

STIMULANTS  are  all  those  medicinal  sub- 
stances, which,  applied  either  externally  or  inter- 
nally, have  the  property  of  accelerating  the  pulse 
and  quickening  the  vital  actions.  They  are  among 
the  most  valuable  and  important  of  medicines,  and 
perhaps  are  more  often  the  direct  means  of  saving 
life  than  any  others.  But  as  they  are  powerful, 
their  injurious  effects,  when  misapplied,  have  been 
even  more  prejudicial  to  mankind  than  their  best 
use  has  been  beneficial.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said, 
that  the  abuse  of  this  one  class  of  medicines,  under 
the  names  of  cardiacs,  cordials,  alexipharmics,  &c, 
was  the  cause  of  more  numerous  deaths  during  the 
dark  ages  of  medicine,  than  the  sword  and  the  pes- 
tilence united.  The  dreadful  mortality  of  the 
small-pox  and  of  fevers  during  the  middle  ages,  and 
even  during  the  earlier  parts  of  the  last  century, 
were  mainly  owing  to  the  administration,  by  nurses 
and  physicians,  of  strong  cordials,  and  heating 
stimulants  of  all  sorts^  the  tendency  of  all  of  which 
was  to  increase  the  violence  of  the  disease,  although 
they  were  intended  merely  to  expel  the  noxious 
and  poisonous  humours  from  the  system.  But, 
happily  for  mankind,  a  more  cautious  use  of  the^e 
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artides  hsve  been  introduced,  and  they  are  now  the 
constant  means  of  presenring,  when  properly  ap- 
plied, the  life  which  they  were  formerly  so  quick  to 
destroy.  Stimulants  are  either  simple  and  direct 
in  their  operation,  as  the  external  application  of 
heat  in  all  forms,  dry  and  moist,  by  friction.  Sec, 
the  application  to  the  stomach  of  hot  liquors,  spices, 
camphor,  hartshorn,  warm  and  aromatic  gums  and 
oils,  as  mint,  cardamom,  cajeput,  ginger,  assafcetida, 
red  pepper,  spirits  of  turpentine,  &c. ;  or  they  act 
first  as  stimulants,  but  produce  afterwards  effects 
of  a  different  character,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
which  are  termed  diffiuUUe  stimulants,  as  wine, 
brandy  and  spirits  ot  all  sorts,  opium,  &c.,  all  of 
which  are  highly  stimulant  at  first,  and  in  small 
quantity,  but  afterwards,  and  when  taken  in  larger 
doses,  produce  exhaustion,  debility,  sleep  and  death. 
The  first  class  are,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  safe, 
and  should  be  always  used,  in  preference  to  the  last, 
when  they  can  be  had,  in  all  cases  of  suspended  ani. 
mation,  from  cold,  drowning,  suffocation,  Sec; 
while  ihe  others  are  more  valuable  for  their  secon- 
dary and  remote  effects,  by  means  of  which  they 
ease  pain,  relieve  spasm,  &c. ;  and  for  these  pur- 
poses they  should  be  used  freely,  as  they  can  do  no 
hurt,  while  the  violence  of  the  disease  subsists.  But 
they  should  never  be  resorted  to,  unless  pain  is  ur- 
gent or  debility  become  so  great  as  to  endanger  life. 

STINK-POT;  an  earthen  jar,  charged  with 
powder,  grenades,  and  other  materials  of  an  offen- 
sive and  suffocating  smell.  It  is  sometimes  used  by 
privateers,  to  annoy  an  enemy  whom  they  design  to 
board.  • 

STIPPLING.     See  Engraving. 

STIRIA  (in  German,  Sieiermark) ;  a  province 
of  the  Austrian  empire,  which  takes  its  name  (see 
Marches)  from  the  county  of  Steier,  in  the  Land 
above  the  Ens.  The  eastern  part  was  anciently  a 
portion  of  Pannonia,the  western  of  Noricum,  which 
were  conquered  by  the  Romans  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century  before  the  Christian  era.  The  Avars  after- 
wards occupied  Upper  Stiria,  and  the  Veneti  Lower 
Stiria,  whence  the  latter  was  called  the  WendUh 
mark,  Charlemagne  set  markgraves  over  it ;  and, 
as  the  counts  of  Steier  were  among  the  number,  it 
hence  received  the  name  of  Sieiermark.  It  is 
bounded  north  by  the  archduchy  of  Austria,  east  by 
Hungary,  south  by  Carniola  and  Carinthia,  and  west 
by  Carinthia  and  Salzburg.  Population,  836,128; 
square  miles,  8480.  Upper  Stiria  lies  to  the  north 
and  is  mountainous,  consisting,  in  a  great  measure, 
of  a  continuation  of  a  branch  of  the  Alps.  Lower 
Stiria  comprises  the  southern  part.  A  number  of 
lateral  branches  of  the  Alps  extend  into  Lower  Sti- 
ria, but  become  gradually  lower  as  they  remove  from 
the  main  chain,  till  they  present  nothing  but  small 
elevations.  There  are,  however,  but  few  extensive 
plains.  The  rivers  are  the  Drave,  Save,  Muhr,  and 
Ens.  The  climate  in  the  elevated  parts  is  cold,  but 
the  air  is  pure  and  elastic ;  the  soil,  except  on  the 
high  mountains,  very  fertile,  producing  wheat,  oats, 
rye,  potatoes,  and  in  warmer  situations,  wheat. 
Great  attention  is  paid  to  raising  cattle,  and  poul- 
try is  abundant.  Agriculture  is  in  a  backward 
state.  Stiria  abounds  in  mineral  productions.  The 
iron  mines  are  the  roost  important,  and  yield  an- 
nually from  16.000  to  20,000  tons.  Salt  and  coal 
are  abundant.  Gold,  silver,  and  copper  hardly  de- 
fray the  expense  of  working :  lead  is  more  common. 
Cobalt,  arsenic,  and  molybdena  are  found.  The 
manufactures  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  mines. 
The  exports  cousist  of  metals,  corn,  flax,  wine,  clo- 


ver-seed, and  cattle.  The  Stirions  have  the  hcxpi. 
tality,  frankness,  and  simple  habits  of  an  agricultu- 
ral people;  bot  they  are  imperfectly  ^ucated, 
though  parish  schools  have  been  established  in  the 
principal  villages.  The  majority  are  Catholir*, 
though  the  Protestants  enjoy  a  full,  and  the  Je«^ 
a  limited,  toleration.  The  chief  toH^  is  GrlLtz. 
---See  Basil  Hall's  **  Schloss Hansfield,  or  a  Mintcr 
in  Lower  Stiria.** 

STIRLING :  an  ancient  royal  burgh  of  Scot- 
land, the  capital  of  Stirlingshire,  is  situated  on  tli« 
south  bank  of  the  river  Forth,  at  the  distance  of 
thirty.five  miles  N.  W.  of  Edinburgh,  and  twenty- 
eight  N.  E.  of  Glasgow.  In  external  appearance  it 
resembles  the  old  town  of  Edinburf^  each  being 
built  on  the  ridge  and  sides  of  a  hill,  which  rises 
gradually  frt>m  the  east,  and  presents  an  abrupt  asf 
towards  the  west ;  and  each  having  a  principal  street 
on  the  surface  of  the  ridge,  the  upper  end  of  which 
terminates  with  a  castle.  The  castle  of  Stirhng, 
however,  stands  on  a  higher  natural  battlement  thaa 
that  of  Edinburgh ;  the  one  being  about  3j0  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  other  not  quite  300. 

Stirling  has  been  called  the  Windsor  of  Scotlaql; 
and  it  has  some  pretensions  to  that  appellation. 
The  view  from  the  castle  is  of  vast  extent,  and 
comprehends  the  richest  variety  both  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  the  grand  in  natural  scenery.     Towards  the 
west  the  prospect  is  bounded  by  the  solitary  Beo- 
lomond,  rising  at  the  distance  of  about  thirty  miles, 
to  the  height  of  above  3000  feet.     The  intenreniJig 
space  is  a  level  valley,  through  which  the  Forth  is 
seen  stealing  its  way  with  a  thoussadmesnderings. 
Round  the  northern  horizon  sweeps  the  almost  con- 
tinuous chain  of  the  Grampians.     To  the  south  lie 
the  green  hills  of  Campsie;  turning  round  from 
whidb  towards  the  east  the  eye  rests  on  a  plsin  of 
rich  and  cultivated  beauty,  with  the  sister  towers 
of  the  capital  cresting  the  distance,  and  between, 
the  broad  and  fertile  plains  of  Carron  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  "  the  mazy  Forth  umsTel- 
led"  in  a  succession  of  beautiful  windings,  till  it 
spreads  out  from  a  slender  stream  into  a  great  arm 
of  the  sea. 

Some  idea  of  the  singular  manner  in  which  the 
river  lingers  over  this  part  of  its  course,  rosy  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  it  travels  over  abont 
twenty  four  miles  in  making  its  way  through  a  space 
not  more  than  six  miles  in  length.  The  innumer- 
able green  peninsulas,  of  every  variety  of  shape  snd 
dimension,  which  it  forms  in  its  sportive  progress, 
present  a  picture  which  certainly  has  not  often 
been  surpassed  in  bright  and  animated  beauty. 

"Grey  Stirling  with  her  towers  and  town,"i* 
unquestionably  a  place  of  very  high  antiquity.  The 
oldest  existing  charter  of  the  burgh  is  dated  in  1 1*^ ! 
but  it  bears  to  be  a  confirmation  of  former  grants, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fort  at  least  was 
of  importance  a  considerable  time  before  this.  The 
first  mention  which  historians  have  made  of  it  is  ni 
the  ninth  century,  about  the  middle  of  which  it  is 
recorded  to  have  been  taken  and  thrown  down  by 
Kenneth  IL  the  king  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
when  he  overcame  the  Picts,  whose  principal  for- 
tress it  was,  and  that  which  guarded  the  most  ei- 
posed  extremity  of  their  territory.  The  whole  of 
the  south  of  Scotland  as  far  as  Stirling,  however, 
appears  soon  after  this  to  have  fallen  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  two  chiefs,  Osbright,  or  Osbert,  and 
Ella,  who,  under  the  weak  sway  of  the  English 
king,  Ethelred  I.,  had  seized  upon  the  sovereignly 
of  Northumberland  i  and  they  rebuilt  the  castle  as 
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a  protection  to  tlieir  new  conquests.      In  the  next  ■ 
€*entury  we  find  it  again  in  the  hands  of  the  Scots.  | 
It  was  afterwards  repeatedly  attacked  and  taken  . 
both  by  the  English,  and  by  the  several  Actions 
whose  contentions  continued  to  distract  Scotland 
with  little  intermission,  during  nearly  all  the  time 
it  remained  an  independent  kingdom. 

Stirling  castle  first  became  a  favourite  residence 
about  the  reign  of  James  I.,  whose  son  James  II. 
was  bom  in  it,  and  also  kept  for  some  time  during 
his  minority.  James  III.  was  extremely  partial  to 
Stirling  castle ;  parliaments  were  called  to  sit  in 
it ;  and  he  increased  the  buildings  by  a  palace,  part 
of  which  is  supposed  to  be  still  extant,  and  by 
founding  a  chapel-royal  within  its  walls.  James 
IV.  gave  Stirling  and  Edinburgh  castles  to  his 
queen,  Margaret  of  England,  (daughter  of  Henry 
VII.)  as  her  jointure  houses.  James  IV.  fre- 
quently resided  here  during  Lent,  in  attendance 
upon  the  neighbouring  church  of  the  Franciscans. 
James  V.,  who  was  bom  and  crowned  in  Stirling 
castle,  further  adorned  it  by  the  erection  of  the 
present  palace.  It  was  also  occupied  by  the  widow 
of  the  prince,  Mary  of  Guise,  queen  regent,  who 
erected  the  battery  towards  the  east,  called  the 
French  battery,  from  having  been  built  by  her 
French  auxiliaries.  While  James  V.  resided  in 
the  castle  of  Stirling,  he  frequently  went  forth  in 
disgiiise,  and  his  adventures  on  these  occasions  have 
furnished  a  scheme  for  many  amusing  anecdotes. 
Mary,  daughter  of  this  prince,  here  celebrated  the 
baptism  of  her  son,  afterwards  James  VI. ;  on  which 
occasion  there  was  a  prodigious  display  of  courtly 
hospitality.  James,  whose  baptism  took  place  in 
December,  1566,  was  removed  in  February  1566 — 7 
to  Edinburgh,  but  was  soon  after  sent  back  to 
Stirling,  where  he  spent  the  years  of  his  childhood 
till  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age.  The  apartments 
which  he  occupied,  with  his  preceptor,  George 
Buchanan,  and  where  that  learned  man,  in  1577—8. 
wrote  his  History  of  Scotland,  are  still  shown  in 
the  palace,  though  now  degraded  into  the  condition 
of  a  joiner's  workshop.  James  did  not  make  Stirling 
the  jointure-house  of  his  queen;  that  honour  was 
reserved  for  Dunfermline.  Here,  however,  he  bap- 
tized his  eldest  son,  prince  Henry,  for  which  purpose 
he  built  a  new  chapel  on  the  site  of  the  old  one. 
The  fortress  continued  afterwards  in  considerable 
strength.  In  1651,  when  employed  by  the  Scottish 
estates,  in  the  honourable  service  of  keeping  the 
national  registers,  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by 
general  Monk.  In  1681,  James,  duke  of  York, 
afterwards  James  II.  or  VII.,  visited  Stirling,  with 
his  fiimily,  including  the  princess,  afterwards  queen 
Anne.  A  scheme  was  formed  in  1689,  by  viscount 
Dundee,  (Claverhouse^  and  other  friends  of  this 
monarch,  for  rescuing  the  castle  for  his  service  from 
the  revolutionists,  but  in  vain.  In  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne,  its  fortifications  were  considerably 
extended,  and  it  was  declared  to  be  one  of  the  four 
fortresses  in  Scotland  which  were  to  be  ever  after 
kept  in  repair,  in  terms  of  the  treaty  of  union  with 
England.  Since  that  period,  it  has  experienced 
little  change  in  external  aspect,  except  its  being 
gradually  rendered  more  and  more  a  barrack,  for 
the  accommodation  of  modern  soldiers.  It  formed 
an  excellent  point  tT  appui  for  the  duke  of  Argyle 
and  the  government  forces  in  1715,  when  that 
nobleman  encamped  his  little  army  in  the  park, 
and  resolutely  defended  the  passage  of  the  Forth 
against  the  insurgent  forces  under  the  earl  of  Mar. 
In    1745,   prince   Charles  led  his  highland  army 


across  the  Forth  by  the  fords  of  Frew,  about  six 
miles  above  Stirling;  but  he  made  no  attempt  on 
the  castle  till  the  succeeding  year,  when,  in  re- 
turning from  England,  he  laid  siege  to  it  in  regular 
form,  but  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the  highlands, 
without  having  made  any  impression  upon  it.  Popu- 
lation of  the  burgh  of  Stirling  in  1831,  8556. 

STIRLINGSHIRE;  a  central  county  of  Scot- 
land,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Perthshire  and 
Clackmannanshire ;  on  the  east  by  Linlithgowshire ; 
on  the  south  by  Lanarkshire ;  and  on  the  south- 
west and  west  by  Dumbartonshire.  It  extends 
about  thirty-sij^  miles  in  length,  and  from  twelve 
to  seventeen  in  breadth.  Stirlingshire  is  partly 
highland,  and  partly  lowland.  The  highland  dis- 
trict is  on  the  western  quarter,  adjacent  to  Loch 
Lomond.  East  from  this,  the  land  becomes  flattish, 
or  gently  inclining  towards  the  Forth  and  the  £n- 
drick.  Next,  on  the  east,  or  in  the  centre  of  the 
county,  within  the  parishes  of  Killearn,  Fintry, 
Gargunnock,  Campsie.  Kilsyth,  and  the  western 
part  of  St  Ninians,  the  ground  again  rises  into  a  series 
of  hills.  The  Lennox  hills,  Campsie  fells,  and  Gar- 
gunnock hills,  are  the  local  appellations  of  these  emi- 
nences, which  are  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  hundred 
feet  in  height.  From  Ben  Carron,  the  highest  of  the 
hills  in  Kilsyth  parish,  there  is  obtained  one  of  the 
finest  views  in  Scotland,  and  which  has  been  com- 
puted to  embrace  an  extent  of  12,000  square  miles. 
Many  of  these  hills  in  the  central  and  especially  in 
the  southern  division,  partake  more  of  the  lowland 
than  the  highland  appearance,  as  their  summits,  and 
many  parts  of  their  sides,  are  covered  by  green 
sward,  which  affords  excellent  pasturage  for  sheep. 
The  eastern  division  of  the  county  consists  of 
beautiful  carse  land,  and  in  many  places  quite  flat, 
and  inclined  plains  gradually  rising  towards  the 
south,  from  the  rich  vale  of  the  Forth.  In  this 
quarter,  the  country  has  undergone  great  improve- 
ments, and  now  exhibits  every  where  the  pleasing 
spectacle  of  fertile,  drained  meadows,  fields  in  the 
highest  state  of  tillage,  with  plantations,  pleasure 
grounds,  gardens,  and  orchards,  all  in  exuberant 
vegetation.  Almost  every  variety  of  soil  to  be 
met  with  in  Scotland, occurs  in  Stirlingshire;  but  the 
most  common  and  the  most  fertile  in  the  county,  is 
the  alluvial  orcaise  land,  which  occupies  an  extent 
of  about  40,000  acres  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth. 
In  this  soil  there  are  beds  of  shells,  clay,  marie, 
and  moss.  Small  patches  of  rich  loam  occur  in 
many  parts  of  the  county.  The  soil  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers,  in  the  western  and  central  districts, 
is  chiefly  of  a  light  and  gravelly  description.  The 
agriculture  of  the  county  is  subject  to  considerable 
variation,  owing  to  the  great  variety  of  soil  and 
situation.  The  carse-lands,  which  are  arable,  are 
portioned  out  into  small  fiiims  of  from  fifteen  to 
100  acres,  which  sometimes  afford  a  rent  of  £4  an 
acre.  But  the  hill  farms  frequently  extend  to 
nearly  4000  acres.  Large  crops  of  wheat,  barley, 
beans,  peas,  turnips,  potatoes,  &c.,  are  raised;  the 
use  of  artificial  grasses  has  also  been  very  generally 
adopted  in  this  country.  The  extensive  ranges  of 
moorland,  in  the  upland  districts,  are  devoted  to 
the  feeding  of  sheep. 

The  Forth  is  the  principal  river  of  Stirlingshire. 
It  has  its  origin  in  a  spring  near  the  summit  of  Ben- 
lomond,  and  after  running  eight  or  ten  miles  under 
the  name  of  the  water  of  Duchray,  and  flowing 
through  part  of  Perthshire,  where  it  is  called 
Avondhu,  or  the  Black  River,  it  again  enters 
Stirlingshire,  under  the  name  of  the  Forth,  whera 
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it  receives  the  Teith,  Baniiockburn,  Ardocb,  and 
Allan.  The  Carron,  the  next  river  in  si»e  to  the 
Forth,  rises  in  the  central  district,  and  after  flowing 
on  in  an  easterly  direction,  joins  the  Forth  at  Grange- 
mouth. The  smaller  rivers  are  the  Bannockburn, 
the  Avon,  the  Endrick,  the  Blane,  and  the  Kelvin. 

Stirlingshire  abounds  with  iron-stone,  coal,  free- 
stone, and  limestone.  The  manufactures  of  the 
county  are  various.  At  Stirling,  and  in  the  town 
and  parish  of  St  Ninians,  there  are  manufactories 
of  carpets,  coarse  woollens  of  divers  kinds,  tartans, 
and  cottons,  while  there  are  several  large  estab- 
lishments in  different  places  for  cotton,  paper, 
copperas,  alum,  Prussian  blue,  soda,  &c.  There 
are  many  large  distilleries  in  various  parts  of  the 
county.  The  grand  staple  manufacture  of  Stirling- 
shire is  iron  goods,  cast  and  malleable,  at  Carron, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  that  name.  The 
manufacture  of  nails  for  carpenter  work  is  likewise 
carried  on  in  the  wayside  villages  to  a  very  consi- 
derable extent.  By  these  various  means,  this  cen- 
tral county  of  Scotland  has  risen  greatly  in  wealth, 
civilization,  and  amount  of  population,  and  its  future 
prospects  are  equally  cheering.  Stirlingshire  com- 
prises  twenty-two  parishes,  besides  portions  of  other 
four.  The  county  contains  only  one  royal  burgh, 
Stirling,  and  the  populous  and  thriving  town  of 
Falkirk;  likewise  the  villages  of  St  Ninians,  Airth, 
Balfron,  Bannockburn,  Camelon,  Carron,  Denny, 
Drymen,  Fintry,  Grangemouth,  Gargunnock,  Kil- 
leam,  Kilsyth,  Kippen,  Larbert,  Lennox toun  of 
Campsie,  Laurieston,  Polmont,  Strathblane,  &c. 
Population  of  the  county  in  1881,  72,621. 

STIRLING,  LoED.     See  Alexander,  William, 

STIRRUP.  The  ancients  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  this  convenient  article  of  equestrian 
costume,  the  emperor  Mauritius,  who  flourished 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  being  the 
first  writer  who  makes  mention  of  it,  in  his  Trea- 
tise on  the  Military  Art.  The  Roman  youth  were 
accustomed  to  leap  upon  their  horses  sword  or 
lance  in  hand.  A  jasper,  explained  by  Winckel- 
mann;  a  bauo'relievot  engraved  by  Roccheggiani ; 
and  the  painting  of  a  Greek  vase,  published  in 
Millin*B  Recueil  de  Monument,  all  exhibit  warriors 
mounting  on  horseback  by  the  help  of  a  cramp-iron 
attached  to  the  pike  or  lance.  Distinguished  persons 
and  old  men  had  servants  to  place  them  on  their 
horses,  and  conquered  sovereigns  were  often  com- 
pelled to  perform  this  office  for  their  vanquishers. 
Caius  Gracchus  caused  to  be  placed  at  certain  dis- 
tances along  the  high  roads,  after  the  example  of 
the  Greeks,  large  stones  to  assist  the  horsemen  in 
mounting. 

8TOA.     See  Stoics, 

STOAT.     See  Ermine. 

STOBJEUS,  John,  the  name  of  a  Greek  writer, 
who,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  was 
the  author  of  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  works, 
roost  of  which  have  perished :  but  his  collection  of 
excerpts  from  those  of  various  philosophers  and 
poets,  has  come  down  to  posterity,  and  is  impor- 
tant, from  the  fragments  of  lost  authors  which  it 
contains.  It  consists  of  four  books,  of  which  the 
third  and  fourth  form  a  separate  work ;  and  ita  ex- 
tracts are  important  contributions  to  the  history  of 
philosophy.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Heeren 
(Gottingen,  1792—1801,  4  vols.) 

STOCK  EXCHANGE;  originally,  the  building 
in  London,  where  the  stock  brokers  assemble  to 
transact  their  business.  It  was  erected  in  1604,  in 
consequence  of  the  inconvenience  to  which  they 


were  subjected,  and  the  general  interruption    of 
public  business,  occasioned  by  the  stock-jobber*, 
who  intermingled  with  them  when  they  transacted 
business  in  the  bank  rotunda.  No  person  is  alio  we d 
to  act  here  but  regular  stock  brokers,  who  are  bal- 
loted for  annually.     The  name  is  also  applied  iit 
general  to  the  place  where  the  same  busineFs  i^ 
transacted  in  other  cities.     The  great  stock    e:^- 
changes  of  Europe  are  those  of  Amsterdam,  London. 
Paris,  and  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  which  decide 
the  price  of  stocks  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Those  of  Petersburg,  Berlin,  and  Vienna  are   o:' 
much  less  importance.     We  have  given  an  account 
of  the  stocks  of  diflTerent  countries  in  the  article 
Public  Stocks ;  we  shall  here  give  a  view  of  the 
manner  of  creating,  purchasing,  and  transferring 
stock,  as  practised  in  London.    New  loans  are  paid 
at  stated  periods,  by  instalments  of  10  or  15  per 
cent.,   and  the  terms  on  which  they  are   made 
generally  occaidon  an  increase  on  different  kinds  of 
stock,  to  the  amount  of  three  per  cent,  and  upwards 
(according  to  the  emergency  and  state  of  the  moncy 
market)  more  than  the  sum  borrowed.     Thus,  for 
every  hundred  pounds  capital,  new  stock  is  create^d 
to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  three  pounds. 
The  difference  is  called  the  bonus,  and  the  aggregMte 
of  the  additional  stock  of  different  kinds  is  termed 
omnium.     If  these  be  disposed  of  separately,  before 
all  the  instalments  are  paid,  the  different  articles 
are  called  scrip,  which  is  an  abbreviation  of  sub- 
scription.    The  value  of  the  stocks  is  perpetually 
fluctuating,  the  variations  being  occasioned  by  un- 
founded  as  well  as  real  causes.    Any  occurrence 
by  which  the  security  of  the  state  is  either  hazarded 
or  strengthened,  though  one  may  be  as  imaginary 
as  the  other,  has  an  immediate  effect  upon  the 
price,  which  will  advance  or  fiidl  as  the  news  may 
be  considered  good  or  otherwise.     The  gaining  of 
a  victory,  the  signing  of  an  armistice,  and  the  con- 
clusion of  a  peace,  have  each  a  direct  influence  on 
the  rise  of  the  stocks;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  loss  of  a  battle,  the  death  of  a  sovereign,  the 
commencement  and  protraction  of  war,  are  equally 
certain  to  lower  the  funds;  even  the  mere  report 
of  a  momentous  event  will  frequently  lead  to  a  con- 
siderable alteration   of   price.     The    quantity  of 
stock  in  the  market  will  also  either  depreciate  or 
raise  the   value,  as  purchasers  may  be  more  or 
less  numerous.     The  manner  of  buying  stock  is, 
to  give  a  specific  number  of  pounds  for  a  nominal 
hundred  pounds.     Thus,  if  the  purchase  be  made 
in  the  three  per  cents.,  and  the  current  price  be 
eighty  pounds,  that  sum  is  paid  for  one  hundred 
pounds  stock,  which   yields  a  dividend  of  three 
pounds  per  aimum.     Persons  conversant  in  these 
things  will  sometimes  obtain  a  considerable  advan- 
tage by  transferring  stock  fiom  one  branch  of  the 
funds  to  another,  the  variations  in  the  value  of  the 
different  stocks  not  being  always  adjusted  to  tht  ir 
proper  level.     Every  possible  degree  of  facility, 
consistent  with  prudence,  is  given  to  the  purcbs^e 
and  sale  of  stocks;  yet  the  intervention  of  a  stock 
broker  is-generally  thought  requisite,  as  the  identity 
of  the  persons  making  the  transfer  must  be  vouched 
for,  before  the  vritnessing  clerk  will  allow  his  rig- 
nature  to  be  made  in  the  bank  books.    All  transfers 
of  stock  are  made  on  the  appointed  transfer  days; 
and  no  stock  can  be  transferred  twice  on  the  ssroe 
day.     The  space  between  the  shutting  and  opening 
the  books  of  any  stock  is  uiually  about  six  weeks. 
See  Stock-Jobbing. 
STOCK-FISH.     See  Cod. 
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STOCK-JOBBING.     The   practice  to  which 
the  term  Uoek^jobbing  ii  more  particularly  applica- 
ble, is  that  which  is  carried  on  amongst  persons 
who  possess  hut  little  or  no  property  in  any  of  the 
funds,  yet  who  contract  for  the  sale  or  transfer  of 
stock  at  some  future  period,  the  latter  part  of  the 
day,  or  the  next  settling  daif,  at  a  price  agreed  on 
at  the  time.     Such  bargains  are  called  time-bar- 
gaimg,  and  are  contrary  to  law;  and  this  practice  is 
gambling^  in  every  sense  of  the  word.     The  busi- 
ness of  jobbinf  is  carried  on  to  an  amazing  extent, 
and  is  of  this  character: — A.  agrees  to  sell  B. 
£10,000  of  bank  stock,  to  be  transferred  in  twenty 
days,  for  £12,000.     A.,  in  fact,  does  not  possess 
any  such  property;  yet  if  the  price  of  bank  stock 
on  the  day  appointed  for  the  transfer  should  be 
only  £118  per  cent.,  he  may  then  purchase  as  much 
as  will  enable  him  to  fulfil  his  bargain  for  £1 1,800; 
and  thus  he  would  gain  £200  by  the  transaction. 
Should  the  price  of  bank  stock  advance  to  125  per 
cent.,  he  will  then  lose  £500  by  completing  his 
agreement.     As  neither  A.  nor  B.,  however,  may 
have  the  means  to  purchase  stock  to  the  extent 
ngreed  on,  the  business  is  conmionly  arranged  by 
the  payment  of  the  difference — the  profit  or  the 
loss — between  the  current  price  of  the  stock  on  the 
day  appointed  and  the  price  bargained  for.     In  the 
language  of  the  a//ey,  as  it  is  called  in  London  (all 
dealings  in  the  stocks  having  been  formerly  trans- 
acted in  'Change  alley),  the  buyer  in  these  con- 
tracts is  denominated  a  btUl,  and  the  seller  a  bear. 
As  neither  party  can  be  compelled  to  complete 
these  bargains  (they  being  illegal),  their  own  sense 
of  "  honour,'*  the  disgrace,  and  the  loss  of  future 
credit,  that  attend  a  breach  of  contract,  are  the  sole 
principles  on  which  this  singular  business  is  regu- 
lated.    When  a  person  refuses,  or  has  not  the 
ability  to  pay  his  loss,  he  is  termed  a  lame  duck ; 
but  this  opprobrious  epithet  is  not  bestowed  on 
those  whose  failure  is  owing  to  insufficient  means, 
provided  they  make  the  same  surrender  of  their 
property  voluntarily,  as  the  law  would  have  com- 
pelled had  the  transaction  fallen  within  its  cogniz- 
ance.   This  illegal  practice  is  nothing  more  than  a 
wager  as  to  what  will  be  the  price  of  stocks  at  a 
fixed  period;  but  the  fiuallty  which  it  affords  to 
extravagant  and  unprincipled  speculation,  and  the 
mischief  and  ruin  which  have  frequently  followed 
it,  determined  the  legislature  to  lay  a  penalty  of 
£500  on  every  person  making  such  time  bargains: 
and    the    like  sum  on  all  brokers,  agents,  and 
scriveners  employed  in  transacting  or  writing  the 
said  contracts.     By  the  same  statute  also  (7  Geo. 
II.,  ch.  8),  a  similar  penalty  is  imposed  upon  all  per- 
sons contracting  for  the  sale  of  stock,  of  which 
they  are  not  possessed  at  the  time  of  such  bargain ; 
and  £100  on  every  broker  or  agent  employed  in 
procuring  the  said  bargain.     See  Stock  Exchange. 

STOCKHOLM;  the  capital  of  Sweden,  and  one 
of  the  handsomest  cities  in  the  north  of  Europe,  is 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  lake  Malar  with  an 
inlet  of  the  Baltic;  Ion.  18®  4'  E.;  lat.  59*  21'  N.; 
population  in  1826, 79,526.  Stockholm  is  generally 
described  as  standing  on  seven  islands,  but  is  chiefly 
built  on  three,  of  which  the  small  one  in  the  centre 
constituted  the  original  city,  and  is  still  the  most 
busy  part  of  the  town,  and  the  residence  of  the 
principal  merchants.  The  Norrmalm  and  Soder- 
malm,  the  two  principal  suburbs,  occupy  several 
islands.  The  form  of  the  city  is  an  oblong,  and  its 
situation  is  extremely  picturesque,  as  well  from 
the  mixture  of  land  and  water  as  from  the  uneven- 


ness  of  the  ground  on  which  it  is  built.  The  view 
from  the  higher  grounds  embraces  edifices  of  all 
4orts,  and  vessels  at  anchor,  or  sailing  across  the 
chajinels,  and  is  terminated  by  mountains,  with  a 
variety  of  romantic  scenery.  Constantinople  is 
perhaps  the  only  city  of  Europe  which  surpasses  it 
in  situation.  There  are  thirteen  stone  bridges,  and 
several  of  wood.  The  houses  in  the  central  part 
are  of  stone  or  brick,  covered  with  plaster,  of  four 
or  five  stories,  with  their  foundations  on  piles,  but 
in  the  suburbs  of  only  one  or  two  stories,  and  partly 
of  wood.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  royal 
palace,  the  palace  or  house  for  the  nobility  of  the 
diet,  arseiud,  bank,  royal  stables,  warehouse  for 
iron,  hospitals,  and  twenty-four  churches,  eighteen 
of  which  are  Lutheran.  The  royal  palace  is  a  large 
quadrangular  edifice,  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  of 
polished  granite,  the  upper  part  of  brick,  covered 
with  stucco,  and  is  accounted  second  to  no  palace 
in  Europe,  except  that  at  Versailles.  The  literary 
associations  are  numerous  and  respectable;  the 
principal  are  the  academy  of  sciences,  founded  in 
1739,  having  a  museum,  library,  an  observatory,  and 
160  members;  the  Swedish  academy,  founded  in 
1786,  for  improving  the  Swedish  language,  having 
eighteen  members ;  the  academy  of  fine  arts,  his- 
tory and  antiquities ;  the  military  academy,  academy 
for  painting  and  sculpture,  and  for  music,  and  the 
medical  college.  The  royal  library  contains  about 
50,000  volumes,  and  there  are  several  important 
private  collections.  Stockholm  is  the  mercantile 
emporium  of  the  eastern  part  of  Sweden.  The 
harbour  is  of  great  depth,  and  so  capacious  that 
1000  vessels  may  lie  here  in  safety;  and  the 
largest  come  dose  up  to  the  quays.  The  number 
of  vessels  that  enter  annually  is,  on  an  average, 
about  1000.  The  chief  exports  are  iron  and  steel, 
also  copper,  pitch,  tar,  and  timber;  imports,  colo- 
nial produce,  wine,  fruit,  salt,  and  British  manu- 
fikctures.  The  manufactures  are.  various,  but  not 
on  a  large  scale.     See  Sweden. 

STOCKINGS  are  made  of  only  one  thread,  en- 
twined  so  as  to  form  a  species  of  tissue,  extremely 
elastic,  and  readily  adapting  itself  to  the  part  it  is 
employed  to  cover.  The  tissue  cannot  be  called 
cloth,  for  it  has  neither  warp  nor  woof,  but  ap- 
preaches  it  closely,  and  for  the  purposes  to  which 
it  is  applied,  is  much  superior.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  ancient  Romans  had  no  particular  covering 
for  the  legs  (see  Breeches)  ;  but  during  the  middle 
ages,  hose,  or  leggins,  made  of  cloth,  came  into  use ; 
and,  at  a  later  period,  the  art  of  knitting  stockings 
was  invented.  Very  different  accounts  are  given 
of  the  time  and  country  of  this  important  invention, 
some  attributing  it  to  the  Scots,  and  others  deriv- 
ing it  from  Spain.  Woven  stockings  are  manufac- 
tured by  the  machine  called  stocking  frame^  which 
is  exceedingly  ingenious,  but  too  complex  to  be 
described  without  phites.  It  was  invented  by 
William  Lee,  of  Nottinghamshire,  in  1589.  He 
met  with  little  encouragement  in  his  attempts  to 
set  up  an  establishment  in  England,  but  was  in- 
vited into  France  by  Henry  IV.,  and  received  with 
great  favour.  Henry's  assassination  soon  after  in- 
terrupted his  prospects,  and  he  died  in  Paris  in 
great  poverty.  A  knowledge  of  his  machine  was 
carried  back  to  England  by  some  of  his  workmen, 
who  established  themselves  in  Nottinghamshire, 
which  has  since  continued  to  be  the  principal  seat 
of  the  manu&cture.  For  near  200  years,  few  im- 
provements were  made  on  Lee's  invention,  and  two 
men  were  usually  employed  on  one  frame ;  but  it 
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has  recently  been  much  improved,  and  adapted  also 
to  the  manufacture  of  ribbed  stockings.  See  Beck- 
mann's  History  of  Inventions,  iv,  article  Knitting 
Netts  and  Stockings. 

STOCKPORT;  a  large  market  and  borough 
town  of  England,  in  Cheshire,  situated  on  the  rivec 
Mersey,  principally  on  the  top  and  sides  of  a  hill, 
176  miles  N.  W.  by  N.  from  London.  It  is  a  place 
of  great  antiquity,  the  Romans  having  had  a  camp 
here,  and  the  Saxons  a  fortress.  In  the  civil  war 
it  was  garrisoned  for  the  parliament  and  taken  by 
Prince  Rupert,  but  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
parliamentarians,  who  held  it  until  the  termination 
of  the  war.  In  1745  it  was  twice  visited  by  the 
troops  under  the  Pretender.  The  trade  and  manu- 
iUctures  of  Stockport,  that  of  cotton  in  particular, 
have  greatly  increased  of  late,  and  been  consider- 
ably  facilitated  by  the  canal  communication  with 
the  rivers  Mersey,  Dee,  Ribble,  Trent,  Severn,  &c. 
The  silk  trade,  which  was  once  extensively  carried 
on  here,  has  declined.  The  parish  church  of  St  Mary 
is  an  ancient  structure  of  the  I4th  century,  but  which 
has  been  frequentlv  repaired,  and  portions  rebuilt. 
St  Peter's  church  is  a  neat  brick  building,  erected 
about  the  year  1767,  at  the  expence  of  William 
Wright,  Esq.  St  Thomas'  is  a  modern  edifice. 
Here  are  also  chapels  belonging  to  the  Independent, 
Primitive,  Wesleyan,  and  New  Connexion  Metho- 
dists; the  Society  of  Friends,  Unitarians,  and  Ro- 
man Catholics.  A  free  grammar-school,  rebuilt  by 
the  Goldsmith's  Company,  was  founded  and  endowed 
by  Sir  Edmund  Shaw,  of  London,  in  1482.  In  a 
school  established  in  1805,  for  all  denominations, 
4000  children  are  instructed,  and  upwards  of  1500 
are  received  in  branches  of  the  same  institution. 
In  1826,  a  national  school  was  founded,  in  which 
between  two  and  three  thousand  boys  and  girls  are 
educated;  and  the  established  church  and  dissent- 
ing bodies  have  Sunday  schools.  The  poor  have 
likewise  the  advantage  of  six  almshouses,  a  dispen- 
sary, and  other  benevolent  institutions.  Within 
the  last  twenty  years,  the  town  has  been  greatly 
improved;  it  is  now  well  paved,  and  lighted  with 
gas,  and  has  a  neat  theatre,  and  excellent  library 
and  news-room.  Population  of  town  in  1831, 
25,469;  of  town  and  parish,  66,610. 

STOCKS;  a  wooden  machine  used  to  put  the 
legs  of  offenders  in,  for  the  restraining  of  disorderly 
persons,  or  as  a  punishment  for  certain  offences. 
STOCKS,  Public.  See  PubUc  Stocks, 
STODDART,  Solomon,  an  American  divine, 
was  bom  at  Boston,  in  1643,  and  graduated  at  Har- 
vard college  in  1662,  of  which  he  was  subsequently 
made  a  fellow.  Intense  application  having  im- 
paired his  health,  he  went  to  Barbadoes  as  chaplain 
to  governor  Serle,  and  preached  to  the  dissenters 
in  that  island  for  nearly  two  years.  On  his  retuni, 
he  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  church  of  Nor- 
thampton, and  was  ordained  September  11,  1672. 
In  this  place  he  continued  until  his  death,  February 
11,  1729,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Mr 
Stoddard  is  considered  one  of  the  greatest  divines 
of  New  England.  He  waged  a  polemical  contest 
with  doctor  Increase  Mather  respecting  the  Lord's 
supper,  maintaining  that  the  sacrament  was  a  con- 
verting ordinance,  and  that  all  baptized  persons,  not 
scandidous  in  life,  may  lawfully  approach  the  table, 
though  they  know  themselves  to  be  unconverted, 
or  destitute  of  true  religion;  and  most  of  the 
churches  of  Connecticut  were  induced  by  his  argu- 
ments to  coincide  in  his  sentiments.  His  diligence 
«VBs  so  unremitting  that  he  left  a  considerable  num. 


ber  of  sermons  which  he  had  never  preftdied :  and 
so  fine  was  his  hand-writing,  that  one  hundred  ai^d 
fifty  of  his  discourses  are  contained  in  a  small  duo- 
decimo manuscript  volume,  which  may  easily  be  car- 
ried  in  the  pocket.  He  published  various  sermons 
and  treatises. 

STOICHIOMETRY  (from  rcM;^i7«>,  element, 
originsJ  matter).  The  article  Affinity,  Chemical, 
treats  of  the  general  principles  of  chemical  combina- 
tions  and  solutions.  Neutrality  is  that  state  of 
solution  of  two  substances  in  which  each  seems  to 
have  lost  its  peculiar  characteristics.  That  branch 
of  chemical  science  which  treats  of  the  proportions 
which  the  substances  must  have,  when  they  enter 
the  state  of  neutrality,  has  been  called  by  modern 
chemists  stoichiometry. 

STOICS  ;  an  ancient  philosophical  sect,  founded 
by  Zeno,  which  received  its  name  from  the  r^m 
(porch  or  portico),  called  Facile  in  Athens,  where 
Zeno  taught  his  doctrines  (about  B.  C.  300).    Zeno. 
a  contemporary  of  Epicurus,  after  having  studied 
the  systems  of  the  Socratic,  Cynic  and  Academic 
schools,  opposed  to  scepticism   views  resting  on 
rigorous  moral  principles.     Philosophy  is,  accord- 
ing to  him,  the  way  to  wisdom;  wisdom  itself  is 
the  knowledge  of  human  and  divine  things;  and 
virtue  is  the  application  of  wisdom  to  life.     The 
chief  heads  of  his  doctrine— logic,  physics  and  mor- 
als— were  connected  into  a  systematic,  whole.    In 
logic,  which  he  defined  the  science  of  distinguisbiog 
truth  and  fiilsehood,  he  made  experience  the  basis 
of  aU  knowledge ;  ideas,  or  conceptions,  which,  in 
all  respects,  resemble  their  objects,  he  csUed  true, 
and  the  power  of  judging  according  to  principles, 
the  mark  of  a  sound  reason.    In  his  physics,  he  refiers 
to  nature  itself  for  the  highest  standard  of  human 
duties,  and  derives  the  moral  precepts  from  the  laws 
of  the  universe.     He  assumes  two  uncreated  and 
eternal,  but  material  principles  of  all  things— the 
passive  matter,  and  the  active  intelligence,  or  God, 
which  resides  in  matter,  and  animates  it.    The 
Deity  is  the  original  intelligence,  and  of  an  etheresl, 
fiery  nature:  he  made  the  world,  as  an  organic 
whole,  out  of  matter  and  form,  by  the  separation  of 
the  elements ;  and  he  also  rules  the  world  but  is 
limited  in  his  operations  by  unchangeable  fate  or 
the  necessary  laws  of  nature.     The  universe,  ac- 
cording to  Zeno,  is  penetrated  by  the  divine  intel- 
ligence as  by  a  soul,  and  is  therefore  living  and  ra- 
tional, but  destined  to  be  destroyed  by  fire.    He 
considers  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  powers  of 
nature,  of  a  divine  character,  and  therefore  admits 
the  worship  of  several  gods,  and  teaches  that  their 
connexion  with  men  may  be  beneficial  to  the  latter. 
The  human  soul  he  considers  as  produced  by  the 
union  of  the  creative  fire  with  air,  and  endowed 
with  eight  faculties — ^the  five  senses,  the  powers  of 
generation,  speech,  and  reason :  the  latter,  as  the 
active  principle,   governs  the  whole  soul.     The 
ethics  of  the  stoics  treats  the  will  of  God  (which 
also  animates  the  soul  of  man),  or  nature,  as  the 
source  of  the  moral  law,  whicn  binds  man  to  aim 
at  divine  perfection,  since  this  only  can  lead  to  a 
virtuous  life,  harmonizing  with  God  and  nature, 
which  is  the  only  true  happiness.     Their  practical 
maxim  is.  Follow  nature,  live  according  to  nature, 
or,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  Live  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  consistent  reason.    They 
considered  virtue  the  highest  good,  and  vice  the 
only  evil ;  every  thing  else  is  indifferent,  or  only 
relatively   agreeable  or  disagreeable.     They  call 
human  actions  honest,  when  they  have  a  reasonable 
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foandstion  in  the  nature  of  the  agent ;  perfectly 
proper,  and  therefore  obligatory,  when  good  in 
themselves;  intermediate  or  lavirful,  in  so  far  as, 
indifferent  in  themselves,  they  are  expedient  or 
allowable  only  in  certain  relations,  but  criminal, 
when  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  reason  of  the 
agent.  Virtue  they  accordingly  explain  as  the  true 
harmony  of  man  with  himself,  independent  of  re- 
ward or  punishment,  to  be  attained  by  correct  moral 
judgment,  and  the  mastery  over  the  passions  and 
affections :  this  virtue  presupposes  the  highest  in- 
ward tranquillity  and  elevation  (apathy)  above  the 
pleasures  and  pains  of  sense;  it  makes  the  wise 
man  not  destitute  of  feeling,  but  invulnerable,  and 
gives  him  a  dominion  over  his  body  which  permits 
even  suicide.  Virtue,  therefore,  is  represented 
chiefly  under  the  character  of  self-denial.  Zeno, 
and  his  celebrated  disciple  and  successor,  Cleanthus, 
both  put  themselves  to  death  at  an  advanced  age, 
the  latter  by  starvation.  Cleanthus,  originally  a 
pugilist,  gave  to  the  Stoic  philosophy  its  distribu- 
tion into  dialectics,  rhetoric,  ethics,  politics,  physics 
and  theology.  He  enlarged  theology  by  his  proof 
of  the  existence  of  God,  and  expressed  his  rever- 
ence of  one  God  in  his  admirable  Hymn,  yet  extant, 
Cleanthi  Hymnu*  (ed.  Sturz,  1785).  Chrysippus 
of  SoH  (died  208  or  212  B.  C),  the  successor  of 
Cleanthus,  carried  logic  and  dialectics  to  greater 
perfection,  and  in  physics,  proved  that  the  influence 
of  fiite,  or  the  necessary  relation  of  things,  neither 
destroyed  the  operation  of  divine  providence  nor 
the  free  agency  of  man.  In  morals,  he  distin- 
guished,  like  his  predecessors,  a  natural  and  a  posi- 
tive law,  and  derived  the  latter  from  the  mutual 
relations  of  men,  as  fellow-creatures  of  the  same 
nature.  His  successors  were  Zeno,  Antipater  (both 
of  TarsusV  Pametius  of  Rhodes,  the  pupil  of  Anti- 
pater, ana  Posidonius  of  Apamea,  in  Syria,  the 
disciple  of  Pan»tius.  Chrysippus,  through  his 
writings,  also  exerted  a  most  important  influence 
upon  the  Roman  philosophers,  among  whom  Seneca, 
Epictetus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius  (see  Antonius), 
were  Stoics.  They  employed  themselves  princi- 
pally on  practical  questions ;  and  their  moral  doc- 
trines have  so  many  points  of  resemblance  to  those 
of  Christianity,  as  to  have  given  rise  to  the  opinion, 

thai  they  were  borrowed  from   the  latter See 

Tiedemann's  System  der  stoischen  PhUosophie  (Leip- 
sic,  1776). 

STOLA ;  a  garment  worn  by  the  Roman  women 
in  later  times,  they  having  originally  worn  the  toga 
only,  like  the  men.  The  ttola  was  a  long  tunic  with 
sleeves,  reaching  to  the 
feet,  worn  both  by  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  with  this  dif- 
ference only,  that  the  stola 
of  the  latter  had  but  a  sin. 
gle  gold  stripe,  whilst  that 
of  the  former  had  stripes 
of  gold  and  purple,  and  at 
the  bottom  a  broad  border 
or  fringe,  called  instita. 
Public  women,  and  those 
who  had  been  found  guilty 
of  adultery,  were  forbidden 
to  wear  the  ttola;  hence 
they  were  called  togata. 
By  stola,  therefore,  a  chaste 
woman,  as  well  as  a  woman 
of  condition,  was  desig- 
nated. Instita  was  used 
in   the    same    way The 


stola,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  sacerdotal  dress  of 
Catholic  priests,  is  a  long,  broad,'  white  band,  oi 
silk  or  silver  stuff,  lined  with  stiff  linen,  worn  by 
the  deacons  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  reaching  to 
the  right  hip,  like  the  riband  of  an  order ;  but  the 
priests  wear  it  over  both  shoulders,  and  hanging 
down  across  the  breast.  It  is  marked  with  three 
crosses,  and  not  unfrequently  has  little  bells  at  the 
end.  Prelates  wear  it  ornamented  with,  pearls  aiid 
embroidery.  The  stola  is  necessary  for  reading  the 
mass;  hence  jura  stola,  or  the  dues  which  are  paid 
for  baptisms,  marriages,  interments,  confirmation, 
confession,  and  similar  religious  services  performed 
by  the  priest.  This  name  has  been  retained  by  the 
German  Protestants,  although  they  no  longer  use 
the  stola.  The  teachers  of  the  ancient  church  were 
supported  by  the  voluntary  gifts  of  the  faithful 
(oblations) ;  and  it  was  long  left  optional  with 
laymen  whether  they  would  give  any  thing  to  the 
piiest  on  such  occasions,  or  not.  What  was  given, 
was  paid  over,  as  late  as  the  sixth  century,  to  the 
bishop,  who  allowed  a  part  to  the  parochial  clergy. 
After  that  time,  every  pastor  acquired  the  right  to 
retain  what  he  received  in  this  way  from  his  par- 
ishioners ;  but  the  councils,  down  to  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, insisted  that  the  priests  should  not  ask  any 
thing  for  the  above  services,  but  merely  receive 
what  was  voluntarily  given.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, this  permission  became  a  right  (jus),  con- 
firmed by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities ;  hence  jura 
stola, 

STOLBERG  ;  an  ancient  German  house,  which 
was  formerly  divided  into  the  two  lines  of  the  Hartz 
and  the  Rhine.  The  latter  becoming  extinct,  its 
possessions  fell  to  the  former,  which,  subsequently 
io  1638,  was  divided  into  the  elder  line,  in  the  two 
branches  of  Ilsenburg  (extinct  in  1710)  and  Gedem, 
and  the  younger  line,  in  the  two  branches  of  Stol- 
berg-Stolberg  and  Stolberg-Rossla.  To  the  Gedem 
branch  belonged  the  Stolberg-Wemigerode  family, 
that  of  Stolberg-Gedem  (see  Albany),  now  extinct, 
and  that  of  Stolberg-Schwarza,  also  extinct.  In 
the  time  of  the  empire,  the  counts  of  Stolberg  be- 
longed to  the  Wetteravian  college.  Their  posses- 
sions have  been  mediatized,  and  are  now  under 
Prussian  or  Hanoverian  sovereignty. 

STOLE,  Geoom  op  the;  the  eldest  gentle- 
man of  his  majesty's  bed  chamber,  whose  office  it  is 
to  present  and  put  on  his  majesty's  shirt,  every 
morning,  and  to  put  the  room  in  order.     See  Stola, 

STOMACH  (stmnachus;  ventriculus ;  gaster); 
a  membraneous  bag,  situated  in  the  epigastric  re- 
gion, which  receives  the  food  from  the  oesophagus. 
Its  figure  is  somewhat  oblong  and  round.  It  is 
largest  on  the  left  side,  and  gradually  diminishes 
towards  its  lower  orifice,  where  it  is  the  least.  Its 
superior  orifice,  where  the  oesophagus  terminates,  is 
called  the  cardia ;  the  inferior  orifice,  where  the 
intestine  begins,  the  pylorus.  The  anterior  surface 
is  turned  towards  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  the 
posterior  opposite  the  lumbar  vertebrae.  It  has 
two  curvatures ;  the  first  is  called  the  great  curva^ 
ture  of  the  stomach,  and  extends  downwards  from 
one  orifice  to  the  other,  having  the  omentum  adher- 
ing  to  it ;  the  second  is  the  small  curvature,  which 
is  also  between  both  orifices,  but  superiorly  and 
posteriorly.  The  stomach,  like  the  intestinal  canal, 
is  composed  of  three  coats,  or  membranes : — 1.  The 
outermost,  which  is  very  firm,  and  forms  the  peri- 
tonaeum ;  2.  the  muscular,  which  is  very^  thick,  and 
composed  of  various  muscular  fibres;  and,  3.  the 
innermost  or  villous  coat,  which  is  covered  with  ex- 
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baling  snd  inhaling  vessels,  and  mucus.  These  coats 
are  connected  together  by  cellular  membrane.  The 
glands  of  the  stomach  which  separate  the  mucus 
are  situated  between  the  villous  and  muscular  coat, 
in  the  cellular  structure.  The  neryes  of  the  sto- 
mach are  very  numerous,  and  come  from  the  eighth 
pair  and  intercostal  nerves.  The  lymphatic  vessels 
are  distributed  throughout  the  whole  substance,  and 
proceed  impiediately  to  the  thoracic  duct.  The  use 
of  the  stomach  is  to  excite  hunger,  and  partly  thirst, 
to  receive  the  food  from  the  oesophagus,  and  to  retain 
it,  till,  by  the  motion  of  the  stomach,  the  admix- 
ture of  various  fluids,  and  many  other  changes,  it  is 
rendered  fit  to  pass  the  right  orifice  of  the  stomach 
and  afford  chyle  to  the  intestines.  See  Gastric 
Juice,  Digestion^  Dyspepsia, 

STOMACH-PUMP.  A  small  pump— in  this 
application  called  the  stomach-pump — has  lately 
been  introduced  into  practice,  for  removing  poisons 
from  the  stomach  in  cases  where  the  action  of 
vomiting  cannot  be  excited.  It  has  already 
saved  many  lives.  It  resembles  the  common  small 
syringe,  except  that  there  are  two  apertures 
near  the  end,  instead  of  one,  which,  owing  to 
valves  in  them,  opening  different  ways,  become 
what  are  called  a  sucking  and  a  forcing  passage. 
When  the  object  is  to  extract  from  the  stomach, 
the  pump  is  worked  while  its  sucking  orifice  is  in 
connexion  xvith  an  elastic  tube  passed  into  the  sto- 
mach ;  and  t^e  discharged  matter  escapes  by  the 
forcing  orifice.  When  it  is  desired,  on  the  con- 
trary,  to  throw  cleansing  water  or  other  liquid  into 
the  stomach,  the  connexion  of  the  apertures  and  the 
tubes  is  reversed.  As  a  pump  may  not  be  always 
procurable  when  the  occasion  for  it  arises,  the  pro- 
fession should  be  aware,  that  a  simple  tube  will,  in 
many  cases,  answer  the  purpose  as  well,  if  not  bet- 
ter. If  the  tube  be  introduced,  and  the  body  of 
the  patient  be  so  placed  that  the  tube  forms  a 
downward  channel  from  the  stomach,  all  fluid  mat- 
ter will  escape  from  the  stomach  by  it,  as  water 
escapes  from  a  funnel  by  its  pipe ;  and  if  the  outer 
end  of  the  tube  be  immersed  in  Uquid,  there  will  be, 
during  the  discharge,  a  siphon  action  of  considera- 
ble force.  On  changing  the  posture  of  the  body, 
water  may  be  poured  in  through  the  same  tube  to 
wash  the  stomach.  Such  a  tube,  made  long  enough, 
might,  if  desired,  be  rendered  a  complete  bent  siphon, 
the  necessary  preliminary  suction  being  made  by  a 
syringe,  or  by  the  mouth  through  an  intervening 
vessel. 

STOMACH-STAGGERS ;  a  dangerous  disease 
with  horses,  which  is  even  yet  but  little  understood. 
In  the  stable,  the  horse  dozes,  and  rests  his  head  in 
the  manger ;  he  then  wakes  up,  and  fiills  to  eating, 
which  he  continues  to  do  until  the  distention  of  the 
stomach  becomes  enormous ;  for  the  peculiarity  of 
the  complaint  consists  in  the  total  stoppage  of  di- 
gestion, and  the  uneasy  feeling  of  distention,  conse- 
quent to  such  indigestion,  appears  to  deceive  the 
horse,  whose  morbid  excitement  induces  him  to  con- 
tinue eating.  This  he  does  until  the  distention  pre- 
vents the  return  of  the  blood  from  the  head ;  and 
the  animal  dies  from  apoplexy,  or  his  stomach  bursts. 
When  recovery  has  taken  place,  it  has  been  only 
in  very  mild  cases. 

STONE,  OR  CALCULUS ;  every  hard  concre- 
tion, not  bony,  formed  in  the  bod^  of  animals.  The 
article  Calculus  treats  of  the  variety  and  chemical 
composition  of  these  concretions.  We  shall  add 
here  a  few  words  respecting  their  probable  origin, 
and  the  cure  of  this  disease  in  man.    These  concre- 


tions originate  immediately  in  a  disturliaooe  of  the 
secretions ;  but  this  disturbance  mar,  perhaps,  in 
most  cases,  be  caused  by  a  disordered  condition  of 
the  juices,  particularly  of  the  blood,  and  a  want  of 
due  assimilation.     This  may  be  supposed,  becauM, 
in  the  complaints  of  the  gravel  and  tbe  gout,  whicb 
frequently  interchange,  the  digestion  almost  alwa;« 
suffers,  and  acid  is  found  in  the  prions  vise ;  also, 
because  cattle  often  have  biliary  calculi  in  the  springr. 
which  disappear  after  they  have  fed  for  a  time  on 
green  fodder.     Calculi  form  themselvea  in  those 
secreted  fluids  which  contain  many  ingredients,  and 
which  have  an  inclination  to  assume  a  solid  fonn, 
especially  in  such  as  are  collected  in  fwrtlcuJar  re- 
ceptacles (the  gall  bladder  and  urinary  bladder) ; 
and  they  have  even  been  found  in  the  salivary  ducts. 
They  consist  of  a  nucleus  and  several  surroundiog 
coats  similar  or  various  in  their  nature.     Their 
component  parts  vary  according  to  the  fluid  in  which 
they  have  been  formed.     They  obstruct  the  pas- 
sages, and  prevent  the  discharge  of  the  secreted 
fluid ;  they  irritate  the  vessels  in  which  they  are 
contained,  and  thereby  cause  convulsions,  pains,  in- 
flammations and  suppurations;    they  also  affect, 
indirectly,  other  organs,  e.  g.  the  stomach,  produc- 
ing sickness  and  vomiting;  the  stones  in  the  bls«f- 
der  occasion  itching  in  the  glands  of  the  genitals, 
pains  in  the  loins,  testicles,  &c.   The  most  common 
calculi  are,  A,  biliary  calculi,  often  found  in  grest 
numbers  in  the  bile,  sometimes  in  the  liver,  from 
tbe  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hazel-nut    They  are 
dark,  brown,  black,  and  usually  poUsbed  on  several 
parts  of  the  surface,  and  generally  oeosion  disfase 
only  when  they  move,  and  are  very  jagged.    But 
in  such  cases  violent  pains  exist,  wluch  extend  from 
the  right  side  to  the  centre  of  the  body.    They 
also  sometimes  cause  periodical  and  obstinate  jaun- 
dice.    The  convulsions  and  pains  which  they  oecsp 
sion  frequently  require  the  application  of  particular 
medicines  to  relieve  the  immediate  soiTering,  be- 
sides those  directed  against  the  disease  itself;  the 
patient  is  often  relieved  from  them  by  vomiting  or 
by  stool.    B.  Urinary  calculi  are  sometimes  a  khid 
of  coarse  sand,  caUed  gravel,  which  sinks  imme- 
diately to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  which  the 
urine  is  left.     Sometimes  they  are  real  stones,  of 
the  size  of  a  pea,  of  a  walnut,  or  even  of  the  ntt. 
They  are  found  either  about  the  kidneys,  and  then 
cause  pains,  inflammations,  and  suppuration,  or  in 
the   pelvis  of  the  kidneys.     In  this  case,  from 
time  to  time,  single  stones  pass  into  the  bladder, 
with  violent  pains  extending  from  the  region  of 
the  kidneys  downward  or  backward,  and  are  csr- 
ried  off  with  the  urine;  or  they  originate  in  tbe 
bladder  itself,  where  they  often  acquire  a  very  con- 
siderable size.     They  cause  pains  in  the  region  of 
the  bladder  and  in  the  perineum,  and  great  suffering 
during  the  discharges  of  the  urine.     It  often  bai" 
pens  that  this  can  be  discharged  only  in  certain 
positions,  and  drop  by  drop,  with  great  psin;  is 
slimy,  smells  offensively,  and  is  mixed  with  blood 
.and  gravel.     The  examination  by  the  catheter  af- 
fords the  most  certain  information  respecting  the 
existence  of  calculi,  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  tbe 
stone  does  not  lie  enclosed  (encysted)  in  a  certain 
part  of  the  bladder.     To  destroy  urinary  stoar*i 
internal  means  have  been  recommended ;  bat  they 
are  little  to  be  depended  on.     If  the  stone  in  the 
bladder  increases  so  much  that  it  prevents  entirely 
the  discharge  of  the  urine,  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
it  by  the  knife  (lithotomy),  or  by  breaking  it  to 
pieces  in  the  bladder  (lithotrity).     The  opeiatioo 
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of  lithotomy  may  be  performed  in  four  different  ways : 
1.  By  the  apparatus  minor,  an  operation  described 
by  Celsus,  and  very  simple,  requiring  few  instru- 
inents;  whence  the  name.  The  operator  intro- 
duces his  middle  finger  and  fore  finger  up  the  anus, 
and  endeavours  to  bring  the  stone  toward  the  neck 
of  the  bladder.  He  tihen  cuts  on  the  left  side  of 
the  perinaeum,  directly  on  the  stone.  2.  In  the 
high  operation,  the  bladder  is  opened  on  the  oppo- 
site side;  over  the  pubes.  3.  When  the  apparatus 
major  is  applied,  the  urethra  is  widened  so  much, 
that  a  forceps  can  be  introduced,  and  the  stone  ex- 
tracted.  The  name  of  apparatus  major  is  used  on 
account  of  the  number  of  instruments  required.  4. 
The  lateral  operation  is  generally  considered  as  the 
safest  and  most  efiectual,  and  is  the  most  common. 
Its  olgect  is  to  divide  that  part  of  the  urethra 
which  suffered  extremely  in  the  application  of  the 
apparatus  major,  from  the  means  used  to  distend  it ; 
and  as  the  lower  side  of  the  urethra  cannot  be  di- 
vided far  enough,  witbouttherectum  being  wounded, 
the  cut  is  directed  sideways.  This  is  the  reason 
of  the  name.  Lately,  the  operation  of  cutting  the 
bladder  through  the  rectum  has  been  introduced. 

STONE  WARE.  Under  the  denomination 
stone  ware  are  comprehended  all  the  different  arti- 
ficial combinations  of  earthy  bodies  which  are  ap- 
plied to  useful  purposes.  See  China  Ware  and 
Pottery. 

STONES,  Pascious.     See  Gems, 

STONES,  Showbes  of.     See  Meteoric  Stones. 

STONEHENGE.     See  SalUbury  Plain. 

STOOL  OF  REPENTANCE.  See  Cutty  Stool. 

STOP;  a  word  applied  by  violin  and  violoncello 
performers  to  that  pressure  of  the  strings  by  which 
they  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  finger-board, 
and  by  which  the  pitch  of  the  note  is  determined. 
Hence  a  string,  when  so  pressed,  is  said  to  be  stop- 
ped.— Stop  of  an  organ;  a  collection  of  pipes  simi- 
lar  in  tone  and  quality,  which  run  through  the 
whole,  or  a  great  part,  of  the  compass  of  the  instru- 
ment. In  a  great  organ,  the  stops  are  numerous 
and  multifarious. 

STOP-LAWS.     See  JSrecii^'oii. 

ST  OR  AX;  gum-resin,  obtained  by  incisions  in 
the  branches  of  a  small  tree  (styrax  officinalis), 
which  grows  wild  in  the  countries  about  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  leaves  are  alternate,  oval,  petio- 
late,  green  above,  whitish  and  downy  beneath,  re- 
sembling those  of  the  quince.  The  flowers  are 
disposed  in  racemes,  white,  and  very  much  resemble 
those  of  the  orange.  The  fruit  is  whitish  and 
downy,  juiceless,  and  contains  one  or  two  angular 
nuts.  The  storax  of  conunerce  is  chiefly  obtained 
from  Asiatic  Turkey.  It  has  a  fragrant  odour, 
and  an  agreeable,  slightly  pungent,  and  aromatic 
taste;  is  stimulant,  and  in  some  degree  expectorant. 
Formerljr  it  was  much  employed  in  medicine,  but 
now  is  bttle  used,  except  in  perfumes.  Benzoin  is 
a  guni-resin,  obtained,  in  a  sinciilar  manner,  from  a 
species  of  siyrax,  growing  wild  in  the  East  Indies. 

STORK  (cieoma).  These  tall  and  stately  birds 
are  easily  distinguished  from  the  herons  by  the 
small  mouth,  the  angle  not  reaching  beyond  the 
eyes,  as  with  the  last;  the  beak  is  also  destitute  of 
the  nasal  furrow,  but  is  similar  in  other  respects,  is 
straight,  long,  pointed,  and  compressed.  Most  of 
them  inhabit  Europe,  especially  between  the  tropics. 
They  walk  slowly,  with  measured  steps;  but  their 
flight  is  powerful  and  long  continued.  They  have 
no  voice,  but  produce  a  dattering  with  their  bills, 
by  striking  the  mandibles  together.      Their  food 
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consists  of  fish,  reptiles,  small  quadrupeds,  worms, 
and  insects.  The  common  stork  of  Europe  (C 
alba)  is  about  four  feet  in  length,  from  the  tip  of 
the  beak  to  the  extremity  of  the  nails.  The  pre- 
vailing colour  of  the  plumage  is  white,  with  some 
black  about  the  wings.  It  is  found  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  but  passes  the  winter  in 
Africa.  It  takes  up  its  residence  and  breeds  in  the 
midst  of  cities,  and  is  everywhere  protected,  as  it 
renders  important  services  in  destroying  noxious 
animals.  Among  the  ancients,  to  kUl  them  was 
considered  a  crime,  which,  in  some  places,  was 
punished  even  with  death;  and,  like  the  ibis,  this 
bird  became  an  object  of  worship.  The  stork  is 
remarkable  for  its  great  affection  towards  its  young, 
but  especially  for  its  attention  to  its  parents  in  old 
age.  The  gigantic  stork,  or  adj  utant  of  Bengal  (  C. 
argala),  is  a  celebrated  bird,  very  common  about 
the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  and  even  in  the  streets  of 
Calcutta,  where  it  is  protected  by  law,  as  also  in 
other  parts  of  the  East  Indies.  It  is  stoutly 
framed,  and  the  extreme  length  is  nearly  seven  feet. 
The  head  and  neck  are  destitute  of  feathers,  and 
covered  with  a  reddish  and  callous  skin;  and  from 
the  middle  of  the  latter  hangs  a  fleshy  appendage. 
The  bill  b  enormously  large.  It  lives  on  reptiles, 
fish,  &c.,  and  even  on  quadrupeds,  whose  bones  it 
breaks  previously  to  swallowing.  In  captivity  its 
gluttony  is  extreme. 

STORR,  GoTTLOB  Chbistian,  doctor  of  the- 
ology, consistorial  counsellor  and  first  minister  to 
the  court  at  Stuttgart,  was  bom,  in  1746,  at  Stutt- 
gart, where  he  died  in  1805.  Storr  was  distin- 
guished for  his  pious  life,  and  faithful  fulfilment  of 
his  duties  as  professor  of  theology  and  preacher  at 
Tubingen,  as  well  as  for  his  great  learning,  exhi- 
bited in  various  works,  among  which  are  his  Ob- 
servations on  the  Syriac  Translations  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  1772,  and  on  the  Arabian  Gospels, 
iu  1775,  both  in  German ;  Observationes  ad  Analo- 
ffiam  et  Syntaxin  Hebraicam  pertinentes  (1779) ;  his 
Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  his 
learned  treatise  On  the  true  Object  of  Christ's 
Death  (2d  ed.  Tubingen,  1809^;  On  the  Object  of 
the  Evangelical  History,  and  tne  Epistles  of  Jphn 
(1786);  New  Defence  of  the  Revelation  of  John 
(1783),  the  Dissertathnes  in  Apocalypsis  quadam 
Loca  belonging  to  it,  and  his  Doctrina  Christiana 
Pars  theoret.  e  sacr.  Lit.  repetita  (1793V 

STORTHING;  theNorwegian  diet  (from  Thing, 
assembly,  and  stor,  great,  elevated).  The  citiaens 
qualified  to  vote  choose  electors,  who,  from  among 
themselves  or  their  constituents,  select  the  repre- 
sentatives, whose  number  is  not  to  be  under  seven- 
ty-five, nor  above  one  hundred.  A  member  of  the 
storthing  roust  be  thirty  years  old;  must  have  re- 
sided ten  years  in  the  realm;  must  hold  no  office, 
civil  or  military ;  roust  not  be  attached  to  the  court, 
nor  receive  a  pension.  Generally  the  storthing  is 
held  every  third  year,  at  the  beginning  of  February, 
in  the  capital,  Christiania.  After  the  storthing  is 
opened  by  the  king  or  his  deputy,  it  chooses  one 
fourth  part  of  its  members  to  form  the  logthing :  the 
other  three  fourths  form  the  odelsthing.  Each  thing 
holds  its  sessions  separately,  and  with  open  doors, 
and  the  debates  are  published,  unless  a  resolution 
to  the  contrary  be  passed.  The  storthing  is  au- 
thorized to  make  and  abolish  laws ;  to  impose  taxes; 
open  loans;  see  that  the  finances  are  properly  ad- 
ministered; grant  the  civil  list,  &c.  The  govern- 
meut  protocols,  and  all  public  papers,  including 
treaties  with  foreign  powers,  must  be  laid  before 
2o 
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them,  the  secret  articles  only  excepted,  and  these 
must  not  be  contrary  to  the  public  ones;  it  may 
summon  any  body  before  it,  except  the  king  and  vice- 
roy; and  it  confers  naturalization.  Laws  are  pro- 
posed in  the  odeUthing,  by  its  members,  or  by  a 
counsellor  of  state:  if  they  pass  there,  they  go  to 
the  hgthing.  The  king  is  to  sign  the  bills,  or  to 
decline  so  doing.  If  a  bill,  twice  rejected  by  the 
king,  is  adopted  Mrithout  alteration  by  a  third  re- 
gular storthing,  it  becomes  a  law,  even  without  the 
king's  sanction.  In  this  manner  nobility  was  abo- 
lished in  Norway. 

STOSCH,  P'hiltp,  baron  von,  a  distinguished 
numismatist,  born  1691,  at  Ciistrin,  in  Germany, 
studied  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  was  designed 
for  the  ecclesiastical  profession ;  but  his  taste  led 
him  to  devote  his  time  to  numismatics.  In  1708, 
he  visited  Jena,  Dresden,  Leipsic,  and  other  places 
in  Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  cabinets 
of  medals  and  antiquities.  In  1710,  the  Dutch 
statesRuui  Fagel  employed  him  on  a  mission  to 
England,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  lords  Pembroke,  Winchelsea,  Carteret, 
and  other  virtuosi.  In  1714,  he  went  to  Rome; 
and,  returning  to  Germany,  he  engaged  in  collect- 
ing other  antiques,  particularly  engraved  gems.  At 
Augsburg  he  discovered  the  celebrated  "  Peutinger 
TtUfle"  (q.  V.)  He  was  afterwards  English  resid- 
ent at  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  con- 
duct of  the  Pretender  and  his  adherents.  This  post 
becoming  hazardous  after  the  accession  of  pope 
Clement  XII.,  who  favoured  the  Stuarts,  baron 
Stosch  withdrew  to  Florence,  where  he  died  in 
1757.  His  collections,  and  especially  those  of 
cameos  and  engraved  gems,  were  peculiarly  valu- 
able. A  catalogue  of  the  latt-er  was  drawn  up  by 
Winckelmann.  The  baron  himself  published  two 
volumes  of  plates,  representing  his  gems,  engraved 
by  Picart  and  Schweikart. 

STOVES.  Stoves  differ  from  fire-places  (q.  v.) 
by  endosing  the  fire  so  as  to  exclude  it  from  sight, 
the  heat  being  given  out  through  the  material  of 
which  the  stove  is  composed.  The  common  Hol- 
land stove,  of  which  we  have  an  almost  infinite 
variety  of  modifications,  is  an  iron  box,  of  an  ob- 
long square  form,  intended  to  stand  in  the  middle 
of  a  room.  The  air  is  admitted  to  the  fire  through 
a  small  opening  in  the  door,  and  the  smoke  passes 
off  through  a  narrow  funnel.  The  advantages  of 
this  stove  are,  1.  that,  being  insulated,  and  detached 
from  the  walls  of  the  room,  a  greater  part  of  the 
heat  produced  by  the  combustion  is  saved.  The 
radiated  heat  being  thrown  into  the  walls  of  the 
stove,  they  become  hot,  and,  in  their  turn,  radiate 
heat  on  all  sides  to  the  room.  The  conducted  heat 
is  also  received  by  successive  portions  of  the  air  of 
the  room,  which  pass  in  contact  with  the  stove.  2. 
The  air  being  made,  as  in  furnaces,  to  pass  through 
the  fuel,  a  very  small  supply  is  sufficient  to  keep 
up  the  combustion,  so  that  little  need  be  taken  out 
of  the  room.  3.  The  smoke,  being  confined  by  the 
cavity  of  the  stove,  cannot  easily  escape  into  the 
room,  and  may  be  made  to  pass  off  by  a  small  fun- 
nel, which,  if  sufBdently  thin  and  dreuitous,  may 
cause  the  smoke  to  part  with  a  great  portion  of  its 
beat,  before  it  leaves  the  apartment.  These  dr- 
cumstances  render  the  Holland  stove  one  of  the 
most  powerful  means  we  can  employ  for  keeping 
up  a  regular  and  effectual  heat,  with  a  small  ex- 
pense of  fuel.  The  disadvantages  of  these  stoves 
are,  that  houses  containing  them  are  never  well 
ventilated,  but  that  the  same  air  remuns  stagnant 


in  a  room  for  a  great  length  of  time.      A  ctrynefK;  nt 
the  air  is  also  produced,  which  is  oppreaai  ve  to  in(»>( 
persons,  so  that  it  often  becomes  necessary  to  plan 
an  open  vessel  of  water  on  the  stove,  the  evaporo- 
tion  of  which  may  supply  moisture  to  the  atmos- 
phere.    Stoves  are   very  useful   in    large   rooms. 
which  are  frequented  occasionally,  but  not  inhabit«il 
constantly;  as  halls,  churches,  &c.     In  cold  coun- 
tries, where  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  a  comfortaUe 
warmth,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  other  convenience*. 
various  modifications  of  the  common   stoves  have 
been  introduced,  to  render  them  more  powerful, 
and  their  heat  more  effectual.     The  Swedish  and 
Russian  stoves  are  small  furnaces,  with  a  very  dr- 
euitous smoke  flue.     In  prindple,  they  resemble  a 
common  stove,  with  a  funnel  bent  round  and  round, 
until  it  has  performed  a  great  number  of  turns  or 
revolutions,  before  it  enters  the  chimney.     It  dif- 
fers, however,  in  being  wholly  endosed  in  a  large 
box  of  stone  or  brick  work,  which  is  intersectHi 
with  air  pipes.     In  operation,  it  communicates  heat 
more  slowly,  being  longer  in  becoming  hot,  and 
also  slower  in  becoming  cold,  than  the  common 
stove.     Russian  stoves  are  usually  provided  with  a 
damper,  or  valve,  at  top,  which  is  used  to  close  the 
funnel  or  passage,  when  the  smoke  has  ceased  to 
ascend.     Its  operation,  however,  is  hi^ly  pemi- 
dous,  since  burning  coals,  when  they  have  ceased  to 
smoke,  always  give  out  carbonic  add  in  large  quan- 
tities, which,  if  it  does  not  escape  up  chimney, 
must  deteriorate  the  air  of  the  apartment,  and  ren- 
der it  unsafe. 

Cellar  Stoves  and  Air  Flues,  Such  is  the  ten- 
dency of  heated  or  rarefied  ur  to  ascend,  thui 
buildings  may  be  effectually  warmed  by  air  flues 
communicating  with  stoyes  in  the  cellar,  or  any  port 
of  the  building  below  that  to  be  warmed.  A  large 
suit  of  apartments  may  be  suffidently  heated  in  this 
way  by  a  single  stove.  The  stove,  for  tUs  pur- 
pose, should  be  of  a  kind  best  adapted  to  com- 
municate heat.  It  should  be  entirely  endosed  in 
a  detached  brick  chamber,  the  wall  of  which  should 
be  double,  that  it  may  be  a  better  non-conductor  of 
heat.  The  space  between  the  brick  chamber  and 
stove  should  not  exceed  an  inch.  In  the  appa- 
ratus of  the  Derbyshire  and  Wakefield  infirmaries, 
the  whole  of  the  air  is  repeatedly  conducted,  by 
numerous  pipes,  within  half  an  inch  of  the  store 
and  its  cockle.  For  the  supply  of  fuel,  the  ssme 
door  which  opens  into  the  chamber,  should  open 
also  into  the  stove,  that  there  may  never  be  soy 
communication  with  the  'air  of  the  cellar.  A 
current  of  extenial  air  should  be  brought  down 
by  a  separate  passage,  and  delivered  under  the 
stove.  A  part  of  this  air  is  admitted  to  supply 
the  combustion;  the  rest  paases  upward  in  the 
cavity  between  the  hot  stove  and  the  wall  of  the 
brick  chamber,  a«d,  after  becoming  thoroughly 
heated,  is  conducted  through  passages  in  which  its 
levity  causes  it  to  ascend,  and  be  delivered  into  say 
apartment  of  the  house.  Different  branches  beinc 
established  from  the  main  pipe,  and  commanded  by 
valves  or  shutters,  the  hot  air  can  be  distributed  st  1 
pleasure  to  any  one  or  more  rooms  at  a  time.  This  | 
plan  is  very  useful  in  large  buildings,  such  as  msnu- 
factories,  hospitals,  ftc,  on  account  of  the  frdli^y 
with  which  the  same  stove  may  be  made  to  wsnn 
the  whole,  or  any  part  of  theui.  The  advantage  of 
a  long  vertical  draught  enables  us  to  establiib  s 
more  forcible  current  of  warm  air.  The  roonis 
while  they  are  heated,  are  also  ventilated,  for  the 
air  which  is  continually  brought  in  by  the  wsrv 
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pipes,  displaces  that  which  was  previously  in  the 
room,  and  the  air  blowsi  out  at  the  crevices  and  key- 
holes, instead  of  blowing  in,  as  it  does  in  rooms 
with  common  fire-places. 

STOW,  John  ;  an  English  historian  and  anti- 
quary, born  about  1525,  in  London.  His  father,  a 
tailor,  brought  him  up  to  his  own  business ;  but  his 
mind  early  took  a  bent  towards  antiquarian  re- 
searches. About  the  year  1560,  he  formed  the  de- 
sign of  composing  the  anuals  of  English  history,  for 
the  completion  of  which  he  quitted  his  trade.  For 
the  purpose  of  examining  records,  charters,  and 
other  documents,  he  travelled  on  foot  to  several 
pubiic  establishments,  and  purchased  old  books, 
manuscripts,  and  parchments,  until  he  had  made  a 
valiiable  collection.  Being  thought  to  be  &vour- 
able  to  the  ancient  religion,  an  information  was  laid 
against  him,  in  1568,  as  a  suspicious  person,  who 
possessed  many  dangerous  (looks.  The  bishop  of 
Ifondon  accordingly  ordered  an  investigation  of  his 
study,  in  which,  of  course,  were  foimd  many  popish 
books  among  the  rest ;  but  the  result  has  not  been 
recorded.  Two  years  afterwards,  an  unnatural 
brother,  having  defrauded  him  of  his  goods,  sought 
to  take  away  his  life  by  preferring  one  hundred  and 
forty  articles  against  him,  before  the  ecclesiastical 
commission ;  but  he  was  acquitted.  He  had  pre- 
viously printed  his  first  work,  entitled  a  Summarie 
of  the  Englyshe  Chronicles,  compiled  at  the  instance 
of  Dudley,  afterwards  earl  of  Leicester,  which  was 
published  in  1565,  and  afterwards  continued  by 
Edmond  Howes,  who  printed  several  editions.  He 
contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  second  edi- 
tion of  Holinshed,  in  1587,  and  gave  corrections 
and  notes  to  two  editions  of  Chaucer.  At  length, 
in  15d8,  appeared  his  Survey  of  London,  the  work 
on  whidi  he  had  been  so  long  employed,  and  which 
came  to  a  second  edition  during  his  life-time.  He 
was  very  anxious  to  publish  his  large  chronicle,  or 
history  of  England,  but  lived  only  to  print  an  ab- 
stract of  it,  entitled  Fiores  Hittoriarum,  or  Annals 
of  England.  From  his  papers,  Howes  published  a 
folio  volume,  entitled  Stow's  Chronicle,  which  does 
not.  however,  contain  the  whole  of  the  larger  work, 
which  he  had  left,  transcribed  for  the  press,  and 
which  is  said  to  have  fallen  into  the  possession  of 
Sir  Symonds  Dewes.  A  license  was  granted  him 
by  James  L,  "to  repair  to  churches  or  other  places, 
to  receive  the  charitable  benevolence  of  well-dis- 
posed people,'*  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
He  died,  afflicted  by  poverty  and  disease,  in  1605, 
at  the  age  of  eighty.  Stow's  Survey  has  run  through 
six  editions,  the  last  in  1754,  with  considerable  ad- 
ditions,  and  a  continuation  of  the  useful  lists. 

STOWE;  a  parish  in  Buckinghamshire,  Eng- 
land, two  miles  north-west  of  Buckingham,  con- 
taining the  celebrated  seat,  garden  and  pleasure- 
grounds  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  The  house, 
situated  on  an  eminence  rising  from  a  lake,  mea- 
sures 916  feet  from  east  to  west:  the  saloon, 
sixty  feet  long,  forty-three  feet  broad,  and  fifty-six 
and  a  half  feet  high,  cost  about  £13,500;  the 
state  drawing-room,  fifty  feet  by  thirty-two,  and 
twenty-two  feet  high,  contains  a  collection  of  fine 
pictures,  nyostly  by  the  old  masters.  The  library 
consists  of  10,000  printed  volumes,  with  many 
valuable  manuscripts.  The  house  is  approached 
through  a  Corinthian  arch,  sixty  feet  high  by  sixty 
wide.  The  gardens  comprise  four  hundred  acres 
of  highly  decorated  grounds.  Temples,  obelisks, 
statues,  grottoes,  &c.,  scattered  around  in  great 
profusion,  seem  to  realize  the  descriptions  of  en- 


chanted gardens.  The  Elysian  fields,  vi'atered  by  a 
small  rivulet,  issuing  frpm  a  grotto,  and  emptying 
into  a  lake,  contain  the  figures  of  heroes,  poets  and 
philosophers.  In  the  temple  of  Ancient  Virtue,  a 
circular  building  of  the  Ionic  order,  stand  the 
statues  of  Homer,  Lycurgus,  Socrates,  and  Epami- 
nondas.  The  temple  of  British  worthies  contains 
busts  of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Pope,  Newton,  Bacon, 
Locke,  &c.  The  temple  of  Concord  and  Virtue  is 
a  handsome  building,  of  an  oblong  shape,  surrounded 
with  twenty-eight  fluted  Ionic  columns.  Lord 
Cobham's  pillar  is  a  column  115  feet  high,  sur- 
mounted by  a  statue.  The  Gothic  temple,  a 
triangular  building,  with  a  tower  at  each  end,  is 
richly  adorned  with  old  painted  glass. 

STRABO,  a  distinguished  Greiek  geographer, 
was  boni  at  Amasia,  in  Cappadocia,  about  19  A.  D., 
studied  rhetoric  and  the  Aristotelian  philosophy, 
and  afterwards  embraced  the  Stoic  doctrines.  He 
travelled  through  Greece,  Italy,  Egypt,  and  Asia, 
endeavouring  to  obtain  the  most  accurate  informH- 
tion  in  regard  to  the  geography,  statistics  and  poli- 
tical conditions  of  the  countries  which  he  visited. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown.  His  great 
geographical  work,  in  seventeen  books,  contains  a 
full  account  of  the  manners  and  governments  of  dif- 
ferent people ;  his  materials  were  derived  from  his 
own  observations  and  inquiries,  or  from  the  geo- 
graphical worksofHecataeus,Artemidoru8,Eudoxius, 
and  Eratosthenes,  now  lost,  and  the  writings  of  his- 
torians and  poets.  His  work  is  invaluable  to  us. 
The  last  editions  are  those  of  Siebenkees  (continued 
by  Tzschucke,  but  not  completed,  Leipsic,  1796 — 
1811,  7  vols.)  and  of  Coray  (4  vols.,  Paris,  1819.) 
Those  of  Casaubon  (1620,  fol.)  and  Almeloveen 
(Amsterdam,  1707,  2  vols.,  fol.)  are  also  highly 
esteemed. 

STRADA,  Famianus;  an  Italian  historian,  and 
elegant  writer  of  modem  Latin  poetry,  bom  at 
Rome,  in  1572.  He  entered  into  the  society  of  the 
Jesuits  in  1592,  and  became  professor  of  rhetoric 
at  the  Roman  college,  where  he  resided  till  his 
death,  in  1649.  His  most  femous  works  are  a  His- 
tory of  the  Wars  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Latin,  and 
ProlunoneB  Academicett  which  have  been  repeatedly 
published.  In  one  of  these  prolusions,  he  has  in- 
troduced ingenious  imitations  of  the  style  of  the 
most  celebrated  Roman  poets,  of  which  there  are 
many  translations,  including  those  published  by 
Addison,  in  the  Guardian. 

STRAFFORD,  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth, 
earl  of,  an  eminent  minister  and  statesman,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Sir  William  Wentworth,  of  an  ancient 
family  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  bom  in  London,  in 
1593,  and  entered  of  St  John's  college,  Cambridge. 
After  leaving  the  university,  he  travelled,  and,  on 
his  return,  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
The  death  of  his  father,  in  1614,  gave  him  posses- 
sion of  a  large  fortune ;  and  he  was  soon  after  ap- 
pointed eustos  rotuhntm  of  the  west  riding  of  York- 
shire, in  lieu  of  Sir  John  Savile.  In  1621,  he  was 
chosen  member  of  parliament  for  the  county  of 
York ;  and  when  Charles  L  asserted  that  the  com- 
mons enjoyed  no  rights  but  by  royal  permission.  Sir 
Thomas  Wentworth,  already  distinguished  for  abi- 
lity, strenuously  called  upon  the  house  to  maintain 
that  their  privileges  were  rights  by  inheritance.  In 
1622,  he  lost  his  first  wife,  of  the  noble  family  of 
Clifford,  and  in  1625,  married  Arabella,  second 
daughter  of  Holies,  earl  of  Clare.  On  the  conven- 
ing of  the  new  parliament,  in  the  same  year,  he  was 
one  of  the  six  popolar  members  who  were  prevented 
2d2 
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serving  their  country  in  that  assemhiy,  by  being 
appointed  sherifis  for  their  respective  counties. 
He  submitted  to  this  arbitrary  act  in  silence ;  and, 
soon  after,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  aUrmed  at  the 
measures  taken  against  him  in  parliament,  made 
him  overtures,  which  proved  ineffectual,  and  the 
favourite  revenged  himself  by  obliging  him  to  re- 
store his  office  of  custos  rottUorum  to  Sir  John  8a- 
vile.  When  Charles,  among  other  expedients  for 
raising  money,  had  recourse  to  a  forced  general  loan, 
Wentworth  refused  to  pay  his  contribution,  and 
was  first  imprisoned  in  the  Marshalsea,  and  then 
confined  to  a  range  of  two  miles  round  the  town  of 
Dartford.  This  restraint  was,  however,  removed 
when  it  became  necessary  to  summon  a  new  parlia- 
ment, in  1628 ;  and  he  again  took  his  seat  for  York- 
shire, and  became  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  ad- 
vocates of  the  petition  of  right.  As  he  had  now 
proved  the  strength  of  his  abilities,  high  terms  were 
offered  him  by  the  court,  which  he  finally  accepted ; 
and,  in  1626,  he  was  created  baron  Wentworth, 
and  some  months  afterwards  a  viscount  and  privy- 
counsellor,  and  on  the  resignation  of  lord  Scrope, 
nominated  president  of  the  north.  The  assassina- 
tion of  Buckingham,  soon  after,  freed  him  from  a 
pHOwerful  enemy  at  court,  and  he  became  so  influen- 
tial in  the  king's  council,  that  his  powers  in  the 
four  northern  counties,  over  which  he  presided,  be- 
came enormous;  and  his  commission  contained 
fifty-eight  instructions,  of  which  scarcely  one  did 
not  exceed  or  violate  the  common  law.  In  the 
exercise  of  this  authority,  he  displayed  equal 
haughtiness,  impetuosity,  and  ability,  and,  by  his 
strictness  in  levying  exactions,  increased  the  revenue 
in  his  district  to  foiu*  or  five  times  the  previous 
amount.  Having  assiduously  cultivated  the  friend- 
ship of  archbishop  Laud,  he  was  selected  by  that 
prekte  to  proceed  to  Ireland,  as  lord-deputy,  in 
1632.  He  greatly  improved  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try,  both  as  regarded  law,  revenue,  and  trade  (the 
manu&cture  of  linen  being  of  his  own  creation)  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  nothing  could  be  more  arbi- 
trary than  his  system  of  government,  it  being  his 
boast  that  he  had  rendered  the  king  as  absolute  in 
Ireland  "  as  any  prince  in  the  whole  world  could 
be."  On  the  first  symptoms  of  resistance  to  the 
royal  authority,  he  counselled  the  strongest  mea- 
sures ;  and  after  the  fiulure  of  the  king's  first  ex- 
pedition against  Scotland,  he  was  sent  for  from  Ire- 
land, and  created  earl  of  Strafford,  and  knight  of 
the  garter.  He  returned  with  the  full  title  of  lord 
lieutenant,  with  a  view  to  gain  subsidies  and  troops, 
in  which  he  fully  succeeded ;  and,  again  repairing 
to  England,  took  the  command  in  the  north,  but 
found  himself  obliged  to  retire  before  the  Scottish 
army,  and  retreat  to  York.  Charles  was  now  by 
his  'necessities  obliged  to  call  the  long  parliament ; 
on  which  Strafford,  aivare  of  the  enmity  which  he 
had  inspired  among  th^fiQpular  leaders,  wi^ed  to 
return  to  his  government;  but  the  Idng,  hoping 
that  his  great  talents  would  be  serviceable,  ,  en- 
couraged him  by  a  solemn  promise  that  *<  not  a  hair 
of  his  head  should  be  touched  bv  parliament.'* 
Strafford*^  apprehensions  were  well  founded.  The 
very  first  movement  of  the  party  opposed  to  arbi- 
trary power,  was  to  impeach  him  of  high  treason, 
with  which  charge  Pym  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
house  of  lord%  November  18,  1640.  The  articles 
of  impeachment,  at  first  nine  in  number,  were  after- 
wards increased  to  twenty-eight,  the  object  of 
' '  ^  was  to  convict  him  of  an  attempt  to  subvert 
iamental  laws  of  the  country.     As  in  the 


case  of  Laud,  it  was  easy  to  prove  that  he  acted  ^4 
a  friend  and  promoter  of  arbitrary  measures,  bti' 
not  to  substantiate  any  particular  fitct  to  josHfy  a 
capital  charge.  Although  treated  with  the  extrenve 
of  legal  rigour,  and  debarred  the  assistance  of  eouo. 
sel,  his  own  great  abilities  and  foree  of  mind  su\h 
plied  every  deficiency ;   **  And  never  man,"  says 
Whitelock,  the  chairman  of  the  impeaching  con». 
mittee,  **  acted  such  a  part,  on  such  a  theatre,  witb 
more  wisdom,  consistency  and  eloquence,  or  with 
greater  reason,  judgment  and  temper."  His  defeaer, 
indeed,  was  so  strong,  that  the  original  impeachment 
was  deserted,  for  the  unjustifiable  proceeding  of  s 
bin  of  attainder.     The  bill  passed  by  a  great  majo- 
rity :  and  so  great  was  the  animosity  borne  towards 
him,  that  the  house  of  lords  was  intimidated  into 
compliance.     The  king,  who  had  imprudently  en- 
deavoured to  stop  the  bill  by  his  personal  interit- 
rence,  had  not  sufficient  firmness  to   redeem  the 
pledge  of  safety  which  he  had  previously  given,  bat 
yielded  to  the  advice  of  his  counsellors,  hacked  by 
a  letter  from  Strafford  himself,  who  urged  him,  for 
his  own  safety,  to  ratify  the  bilL     This  act  has  the 
semblance  of  bebg  truly  heroical ;  yet  it  is  probable 
that  he  did  not  think  that  the  king  would  have  been 
swayed  by  it,  since,  being  assured  of  the  fatal  truth, 
he  lifted  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and,  with  his  hand  on 
his  heart,  exclaimed,  "  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes, 
nor  in  the  sons  of  men ;  for  in  them  there  is  no  sal- 
vation."   His  conduct,  firom  this  time  to  his  execu- 
tion, was  in  the  highest  degree  composed  aodnobje. 
At  the  scaffold,  he  addressed  the  people,  expressing 
entire  resignation  to  his  fate,  and  asserting  tlie  good 
intention  of  his  actions,  however  misrepresented. 
He  fell  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  lamented 
by  some,  adndred  by  more,  and  leaving  behind  a 
memorable  but  certainly  not  an  ansp«Ated  name. 
The  parliament,  not  long  after  his  death,  mitigatfd 
his  sentence  as  regarded  his  children ;  snd  in  the 
succeeding  reign,  lus  attainder  was  reversed.     He 
manied  three  times,  and,  by  his  second  wife,  left 
an  only  son,  and  several  daughters.     See  Msc- 
diarmid's  Lives  ofBriHth  Slateamen. 

STRAL8UND ;  a  town  of  Prussian  PomcrsBis, 
capital  of  a  government  of  the  same  name,  formerly 
capital  of  Swedish  Pomerania,  on  a  strait  which 
separates  the  ishuid  of  Rugen  from  the  main  hmd ; 
120  miles  east  of  Hamburg;  Ion.  13«32*  E.;  bt, 
64^^  19'  N.  population,  15,800.  It  has  a  safe  snd 
capacious  harbour,  admitting  ships  of  fifteen  feet 
draught.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  principal 
Hanse  towns.  (See  Hanaa,"\  It  has  considersble 
trade.  Com  is  the  principal  article  of  export,  of 
which  there  are  sometimes  shipped  firon  30  to  40.000 
quarters.  It  contains  a  government  house,  town 
house,  public  library,  &c.  The  aspect  is  glooiny, 
the  streets  narrow,  tiie  houses  low,  built  of  brick, 
and  remarkable  for  being  pointed  at  the  top.  S«h; 
PoMerMua, 

STRAMONIUM  (sometimes  called  Jamettoit*- 
weed),  a  species  of  datura,  is  now  common  in  waste 
places  throughout  the  United  States,  as  well  u  in 
Europe.  It  belongs  to  the  aolanea,  the  same  na- 
tural &mily  with  the  tobacco  and  nightshade,  and 
amply  sustains  the  poisonous  character  of  the  tribe. 
The  stem  is  herbaceous,  fleshy,  two  or  three  feet 
high,  and  branching,  furnished  with  large  angultf 
and  dentate  leaves.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  the 
corolla  funnel-ahaped.  All  parts  of  the  plant  ex- 
hale a  strong  and  nauseous  odour.  It  is  one  of  tbe 
most  dangerous  of  narcotic  poisons;  and  when 
taken    internally,   produces    vertigo,  torpor,  snd 
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death.  Goats,  however,  cat  it  with  impunity.  In 
ftiuall  doses,  it  has  been  employed  with  advantage 
in  convulsive  and  epileptic  affections;  and  smoking 
the  dried  leaves  has  proved  beneficial  in  asthmatic 
complaints. 

STRAND;  a  street  in  liondon,  running  from 
Westnunster  to  London  proper.     It  was  formerly 
the  road  which  connected  the  two  towns,  when 
ihey  were  entirely  distinct  from  each  other,  and  re- 
ceived its  name  from  its  position  along  the  Thames. 
STRANGLES ;  a  disorder  which  attacks  most 
horses,  and  generally  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
five  years.     MThen  strangles  occurs  in  the  stables, 
and  now  and  then  also  in  the  field,  it  proves  a  se- 
vere disease,  and  shows  itself  under  the  appearance 
of  a  cold,  with  cough,  sore  throat,  swelling  of  the 
glands  under  the  jaws,  or  behind  and  under  the 
ears.     Sometimes  there  is  not  much  external  swell- 
ing, and  the  tumours  break  inwardly,  and  nature 
effects  a  cure.     At  others,  they  break  outwardly, 
and  sometimes  disperse.    When  the  swelling  lingers, 
poultices  are  preferable  to  fomentations.     Peal  re- 
commends blistering  the  part,  to  promote  suppura- 
tion.   The  horse  should  be  kept  very  cool,  and 
bran  mashes,  with  warm  water,  should  be  his  prin- 
cipal support,  unless  the  complaint  last  long,  and 
produce  much  weakness,  when  malt  mashes  should 
be  substituted.    Bleeding  is  only  advisable  when 
the  early  symptoms  are  violent. 
STRANRAER.     See  Wifftonsfiire. 
STRAPPADO;  a  barbarous  military  punish- 
inent,  now  abandoned.     It  consisted  in  having  the 
bands  of  the  offender  tied  behind  his  back,  by  which 
he  was  drawn  to  a  certain  elevation,  by  a  rope,  and 
then  left  to  run  suddenly  towards  the  ground,  when, 
being  stopped  with  a  sudden  jerk,  his  shoulders 
were  dislocated.     This  was  also  one  of  the  punish- 
ments of  the  inquisition,  and  of  criminals  in  Italy. 
STRASBURG,    (anciently    Argentoratum);    a 
city  of  France,  capital  of  Lower  Rhine,  formerly 
capital  of  Alsace,  situated  at  the  conflux  of  the 
Brusche  and  Ille,  half  a  mile  west  of  the  Rhine; 
Ion.  7*>  45'  E. ;  lat.  48<>  35'  N. ;  popuUtion,  50,000, 
of  which  one  third  are  Protestants.    It  is  an  ancient, 
strong,  and  commercial  city,  of  semicircular  form, 
built  on  a  plajn,  and  divided  into  several  parts,  by 
canals,  over  which  are  several  bridges.    The  houses 
are  chiefly  of  a  red  stone,  lofty,  but  often  heavy  and 
inelegant,  built  after  the  German  manner ;  the  lan- 
guage and  customs  of  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
being  still  German.    A  few  streets  are  wide  and 
straight,  but  most  of  them  are  narrow.     The  forti- 
fications are  extensive,  divided  into  the  old  and 
new.     The  citadel  is  a  regular  pentagon,  lying  to 
the  east,  and  with  its  out- works  extending  almost 
to  the  Rhine.     Strasburg  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  con- 
tains a  cathedral,  six  Catholic  churches,  seven  Lu- 
theran, and  one  reformed,  two  hospitals,  two  thea- 
tres, two  public  libraries,  a  botanic  garden,  a  medical 
school,  a  high  school,  a  royal  and  a  LutJieran  aca- 
demy, or  university.     The  cathedral,  or  minster, 
founded  in  1015,  and  not  completely  finished  till 
1365,  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  specimens  of 
Gothic  architecture  existing.     Its  tower,  474  feet 
high,  is  ascended  by  a  stairway  of  725  steps,  and  is 
a  masterpiece  of  architecture,  being  built  of  hewn 
stone,  cut  with  such  nicety  as  to  give  it  at  a  distance 
some  resemblance  to  lace.     The  tower  was  planned 
and  begun  by  Erwin  of  Steinbach,  after  whose  death, 
in  1318,  it  was  continued  by  his  brother  John.    The 
clock  is  also  a  masterpiece  of  mechanism,  for,  besides 
tbti  hour  of  the  day,  it  describes  the  motions  of  the 


planets.  The  Protestant  church  of  St  Thomas 
contains  a  splendid  monument,  erected  by  Louis 
XV.  to  marshal  Saxe.  This  city  is  fiunous  in  the 
history  of  the  reformation ;  and  the  two  principal 
Protestant  seminaries  in  France  are  at  Strasburg 
and  Montauban.  It  is  favourably  situated  for  trade, 
in  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  country,  the  Rhine 
connecting  it  with  Switzerland  on  the  one  side,  and 
with  Netherlands  on  the  other.  The  exports  are 
com,  flax,  hemp,  wine,  and  spirituous  liquors ;  also 
linen,  sail-cloth,  blankets,  carpets,  hardware,  leather, 
cotton,  lace,  tobacco,  and  snuff.  Guttenberg  is 
said  to  have  invented  the  art  of  printing  at  Stras- 
burg, in  1436.  (See  Printing),  The  ancient  bish- 
opric of  Strasburg,  in  Alsace,  lying  on  both  sides 
the  Rhine,  has  been  secularized,  and  is  now  incor- 
porated  with  France  and  Baden.  (See  Alsace.) 
It  contained  500  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
30,000  souls. 

STRATEGY  (from  the  Greek  ^^twyl;  mili- 
tary  command,  military  skill) ;  the  art  and  science 
of  leading  armies,  the  art  of  conductmg  military 
operations ;  a  branch  of  ndUtary  science,  which  has 
only  of  late  been  treated  separately,  and  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  contradistinguished  to  tactics,  which 
treats  of  the  mode  of  disposing  troops  for  battle,  of 
directing  them  during  its  continuance,  and  of  all  the 
exercises,  arms,  &c.,  necessary  to  fit  them  for  action. 
Some  writers  on  strategy  have  run  into  extremes, 
as  is  usual  in  treating  of  subjects  whose  limits  have 
not  been  settled.  Biilow,  for  instance,  has  attempted 
to  reduce  this  branch  of  the  military  art  to  the  geo- 
metrical calculation  of  angles,  lines,  &c.,  in  his 
Theory  of  Modem  Warfiire — a  work  which  was 
opposed  by  Henry  de  Jomini  and  other  French 
writers.  The  latter,  in  his  Traite  dea  grandes 
Operations  MilitaireB,  avoids  Billow's  fiiult  of 
theorizing,  and  founds  his  views  more  on  the  results 
of  actual  experience,  especially  on  the  campaigns  of 
Frederic  the  Great  and  Napoleon,  but  Mis,  in  his 
turn,  into  partial  views,  by  insisting  constantly  on  the 
principle  of  keeping  forces  concentrated,  and  lead- 
ing them  by  the  shortest  possible  way  to  meet  the 
enemy.  He  has  forgotten  that  all  armies  are  not 
so  trained  for  battle  as  the  troops  of  those  two 
great  generals,  and  that  the  forte  of  all  generals 
does  not  lie  in  the  conduct  of  an  engagement.  His 
theory  of  internal  lines  of  operations,  therefore, 
though  correct  in  certain  cases,  cannot  hold  good  so 
universally  as  he  represents.  Though  the  princi- 
ples of  Billow  will  never  be  adopted  in  their  whole 
extent,  yet  he  did  considerable  service  to  military 
science,  by  directing  attention  to  what  is  now  called 
strategy,  as  a  particular  branch.  To  the  works 
mentioned  in  the  articles  Btdow  and  Jomini,  we 
may  add  the  archduke  Charles's  Principles  of  Stra- 
tegy, illustrated  by  the  Description  of  the  Cam- 
paign of  1796,  in  Germany. 

STRATFORD  UPON  AVON;  a  town  in  War- 
wickshire, upon  the  Avon,  ninety-three  miles  north- 
west of  London,  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  and 
burial-place  of  Shakspeare.  The  house  in  which 
he  is  said  to  have  been  bom,  is  still  shown ;  that  in 
which  he  resided  after  his  return  to  Stratford,  and 
died,  was  pulled  down,  in  1759,  by  a  clergyman  who 
bought  the  place  a  few  years  before.  The  same 
person  cut  down  the  famous  mulberry  tree,  planted 
by  Shakspeare.  The  church  contains  the  monu- 
ment and  bust  of  ShsJcspeare.  The  latter  was 
originally  coloured  to  resemble  life,  and,  in  1793, 
was  painted  white,  by  order  of  Malone.  These 
coats  of  paint  have  much  disfigured  the  characteris- 
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tic  markings  of  the  bust.  This  monument  was 
erected  within  seven  years  after  his  death,  and  con- 
tains the  Latin  distich  dted  in  the  article  Skak- 
speare.  On  the  grave-stone  beneath  are  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  attributed  to  himself: 

Good  frirnd,  for  Jesiu*  aake,  forbear 
To  dir  the  dnst  enclosed  here ; 
Blest  be  the  man  that  spares  these  stones. 
And  curst  be  he  that  mores  my  bones 

Stratford  on  Avon  was  a  place  of  consider- 
able consequence  previous  to  the  conquest,  and 
was  famous  for  a  monastery,  founded  in  the  reign 
of  Ethelred.  It  suffered  severely  by  fire  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  by  a  flood  in  1588,  and  also  by 
the  effects  of  the  civil  wars  between  Charles  I. 
and  the  parliamentary  forces.  The  town  is  well 
built  and  paved,  and  consists  of  twelve  principal 
streets.  The  trade  consists  chiefly  in  corn  and 
malt,  and  considerable  quantities  of  grain  and  flour 
are  sent  to  Birmingham  and  its  neighbourhood. 
The  Avon  is  navigable  to  the  Severn,  and  a  canal 
opens  a  communication  with  the  northern  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  since  the  completion  of  which  the 
trade  has  been  rapidly  improving.  The  townhall 
is  a  fine  modem  building  of  the  Tuscan  order, 
erected  in  1768,  and  in  the  following  year  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  the  immortal  bard,  by 
David  Garrick«  who  honoured  it  with  the  name  of 
Shakspeare*s  Hall,  and  presented  a  grand  statue  of 
the  poet,  which  is  placed  in  a  niche  at  the  north 
end  of  the  building.  The  principal  room  is  sixty 
feet  long,  and  thirty  Made,  and  contains  whole- 
length  portraits  of  Queen  Anne,  John  Frederick, 
Duke  of  Dorset,  Shakspeare,  and  Garrick.  Here 
are  also  two  pubUc  libraries,  one  of  which  is  called 
the  Shakspearian  library,  and  a  neat  theatre,  built 
on  the  site  of  a  part  of  Shakspeare's  garden.  Po- 
pulation of  the  town  in  1831,  3,488. 

STRATH,  in  Scotland,  is  generally  understood 
to  mean  a  valley  broader  than  a  dale  or  glen,  which 
receives  its  peculiar  appellation  from  a  river  pass- 
ing through  it,  as  Strathhogie,  Strathtpetf,  &€.,  or 
some  particular  characteristic,  as  Strathmore,  the 
Great  Valley,  &c.,  which  traverses  ScotUnd  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Grampian  mountains. 

STRATUS.     See  Clauds. 

STRAW.  In  the  manufacture  of  straw  hats, 
the  culms  of  several  kinds  of  grasses  are  used. 
The  Leghorn  straw  is  the  culm  of  a  sort  of  wheat 
sown  on  poor  soils,  and  cut  green.  Rye  straw  is 
much  used  in  this  manufitcture.  The  straw  is  cut 
at  the  joints;  and  the  outer  covering  being  removed, 
it  is  sorted  of  equal  sizes,  and  made  up  into  bundles 
of  eight  or  ten  inches  in  length,  and  a  foot  in  cir- 
cumference. They  are  then  to  be  dipped  in  water, 
and  shaken  a  little,  so  as  not  to  retain  too  much 
moisture:  the  bundles  are  dlerwards  to  be  placed 
on  their  edges,  for  the  purpose  of  bleaching,  in  a 
box  which  is  sufficiently  dose  to  prevent  the  eva- 
poration  of  smoke.  In  the  middle  of  the  box  is  an 
earthen  dish,  containing  brimstone,  broken  in  small 
pieces:  this  is  set  on  fire,  and  the  box  covered  over 
and  kept  in  the  open  air  several  hours.  It  is  the 
business  of  one  person  to  split  and  select  the  straws 
for  fifty  others,  who  are  braiders.  The  splitting  is 
done  by  a  small  machine,  made  principally  of  wood. 
The  straws,  when  split,  are  termed  tpHnts,  of  which 
each  worker  has  a  certain  quantity:  on  one  end  is 
Mrrapped  a  linen  doth,  and  they  are  held  under  the 
arm,  and  drawn  out  as  wanted.  Platters  should  be 
taught  to  use  their  second  fingers  and  thumbs,  in- 
stead  of  the  forc-fingcrs,  which  arc  often  required 


to  assist  in  turning  the  splints,  and  thm  nmcli  hti- 
litate  the  plaiting;  and  they  should  be  ouitioncd 
against  wetting  the  splinta  too  much.  The  fiant 
hats  are  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Legfaon, 
whence  they  are  exported  in  great  numbers.  The 
Dunstable  manufiMturers  in  Bedfordshire,  Englsad, 
are  of  a  fine  quality.  In  the  English  plait,  the 
straws  are  flattened  in  a  hand  mUl,  previous  to 
working;  but  in  the  Leghorn,  the  preature  is  sp- 
plied  after  the  plaiting  is  made. 

STRAWBERRY  (Jragaria\     Thia  is  one  of 
the  most  wholesome  and  most  deudous  of  our  firuiti. 
The  pulp  is  light,  melting,  and,  notwithstanding, 
but  little  watery,  and  does  not  undergo  the  aeetmu 
fermentation  in  the  stomach.     It  exhales  a  most 
delightful  perfume,  and  the  flavour  is  exquisite, 
especially  immediately  after  bdng  plucked  from  the 
stem.     The  plant  belongs  to  the  natural  haaiy 
rotacea,  together  with  the  rose  and  raspberry.    Tbc 
root  gives  out  several  long,  slender,  creeping  shoots, 
which  take  root  at  intervals,  and  form  so  many 
new  stocks;  the  leaves  are  composed  of  three  leaf- 
lets, supported  on  a  long  foot-stalk,  which  is  pro- 
vided with  stipules  at  the  base.     From  the  mukt 
of  the  leaves  arise  two  or  three  simple,  slender, 
silky  stems,  from  four  to  six  inches  high,  and  ter- 
minated  by  a  few  white  flowers,  disposed  in  a  sort 
of  corymb.     After  flowering,  the  receptacle  in- 
creases, acquires  a  pulpy  and  succulent  consistence, 
and  finally  a  red  colour,  when  the  strawberries  have 
attained  maturity.     The  strawberry  is  easily  cul- 
tivated, and  numerous  varieties  have  been  produced ; 
some  of  great  excellence  have  been  obtained  re- 
cently.    It  forces  well,  and,  with  a  little  trouble 
in  choosing  a  succession  of  sorts,  may  be  hsd  almost 
every  month  in  the  year.     An  open  ntoation,  and 
rich,  loamy  soil,  rather  strong,  is  required  for  most 
varieties;  and  from  their  large  mass  of  folisge  and 
flowers,  they  must,  till  the  fruit  is  set,  have  copious 
supplies  of  water.     The  row  culture  is  most  con- 
venient, and  frequent  renewal  ensures  vigorous 
plants  and  large  fruit.     A  palatable  jam,  wine  snd 
vinegar  are  prepared  from  strawberries;  and  they 
are  sometimes  preserved  entire,  in  drop  or  in  wine. 

STREAKS ;  the  uniform  ranges  of  planks  on 
the  bottom  or  sides  of  a  ship,  or  the  continuatios^ 
of  planks  joined  by  the  ends  to  each  other,  sad 
reaching  from  the  stem,  which  limits  the  vessel 
forward,  to  the  stem-post  and  fiuhion  pieces,  which 
terminate  her  length  abaft. 

STREETS,  PAVEMENT  OP.  See  Pff«- 
ment. 

STRELITZ  (Russian,  ttriehi,  or  strelzi,  guards) ; 
the  life-guards  of  the  Russian  czars,  until  the  reign 
of  Peter  the  Great.  They  were  instituted  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixtenth  century,  by  Ivan  Wasilie- 
witsch,  and  formed,  also,  the  standing  infimtry  of 
the  empire,  amounting,  sometimes,  to  40,000  men. 
Their  numerous  privileges  and  their  frequent  in- 
surrections, rendered  them  as  formidable  as  the  Ro- 
man pretorians  or  the  Turkish  janizaries.  Peter 
the  Great  dissolved  the  corps  iu  1697,  in  confc- 
quence  of  an  insurrection,  put  several  thousands  to 
death,  and  banished  the  rest  to  Astrachan.  Hav- 
ing been  guilty  of  some  disturbances  here,  they 
were  entirely  dispersed  and  destroved  in  1705. 

STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS.  [The  follow- 
ing artide  is  extracted  from  Amott*s  Elementt  of 
PhyncB.']  "Strenffth  depends  <m  the  maffnitutU, 
form  and  position  of  bodies,  as  weU  as  on  the  decree 
of  cohesion  in  the  material." — Of  similar  bodies  the 
largest  is  proportionaUif  the  weakest.     Suppose  twu 
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blocks  of  stone  left  projecting  from  a  rock  that  has 
been  hewn,  of  which  blocks  one  is  tvirice  as  long, 
aiid  deep,  and  broad,  as  the  other.  The  larger  one 
>Wll  by  r3  means  support  as  much  more  weight  at 
its  end  than  the  other,  as  it  is  larger;  and  for  two 
reaM>ns:  1.  In  the  larger,  each  particle  of  the  sur- 
face  of  attachment,  in  helping  to  bear  the  weight 
of  the  block  itself,  has  to  support  by  its  cohesion 
twice  as  man^  particles  beyond  it,  in  the  double 
extent  of  projection,  as  a  particle  has  to  support  in 
the  shorter  block ;  and,  2.  both  the  additional  sub- 
stance, and  any  thing  appended  at  the  outer  ex- 
tremity of  the  larger,  are  acting  with  a  double  lever 
advantage  to  break  it,  that  is,  to  destroy  the  cohe- 
sion. Hence,  if  any  such  projection  be  carried  out 
very  far,  it  will  break  off  or  fall  by  its  own  weight 
alone.  What  is  thus  true  df  a  block  supported  at 
one  end,  is  equally, true  of  a  block  supported  at 
both  ends,  and,  indeed,  of  all  masses,  however  sup- 
ported, and  of  whatever  forms.  That  a  large  body, 
therefore,  may  have  proportionate  strength  to  a 
smaller,  it  must  be  made  still  thicker  and  more 
clumsy  than  it  is  made  longer ;  and,  beyond  a  cer- 
tain limit,  no  proportions  whatever  will  keep  it 
together,  in  opposition  merely  to  the  force  of  its 
own  weight.  This  great  truth  limits  the  aize  and 
modifies  the  shape  of  most  productions  of  nature 
and  of  art, — of  hills,  trees,  animals,  architectural  or 
mechanical  structures,  &c. 

HUh.  Very  strong  or  cohesive  material  niay 
form  hills  of  sublime  elevation,  with  very  project- 
ing cliffs  and  very  lofty  perpendicular  precipices; 
and  such  are  seen,  accordingly,  where  the  hard 
granite  protrudes  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  as 
in  the  Andes  of  America,  the  Alps  of  Europe,  the 
Himalayas  of  Asia,  and  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon 
in  Central  Africa.  But  material  of  inferior  strength 
exhibits  more  humble  risings  and  more  rounded 
sur&ces.  The  gradation  is  so  striking  and  constant 
from  granite  mountains  down  to  those  of  chalk,  or 
gravel,  or  sand,  that  the  geologist  can  generally  tell 
the  substance  of  which  a  hill  is  composed  by  the 
peculiarities  of  its  shape.  Even  in  granite  itself, 
which  is  the  strongest  of  rocks,  there  is  a  limit  to 
height  and  projection ;  and  if  an  instance  of  either, 
much  more  remarkable  than  now  remains  on  earth, 
were  by  any  chance  to  be  produced  again,  the  law 
which  we  are  considering  would  prune  the  mon- 
i»t  rosity.  The  grotesque  figures  of  rocks  and  moun- 
tains seen  in  the  paintings  of  the  Chinese,  or  actu- 
ally formed  in  miniature  for  their  gardens,  to  ex- 
press their  notions  of  perfect  sublimity  and  beauty, 
are  caricatures  of  nature,  for  which  originals  can 
never  have  existed.  Some  of  the  smaller  islands 
in  the  Eastern  ocean,  however,  and  some  of  the 
mountains  of  the  chains  seen  in  the  voyage  towards 
China,  along  the  coasts  of  Borneo  and  Palawan, 
exhibit,  perhaps,  the  very  limits  of  possibility  in 
singular  shapes.  In  the  moon,  where  the  weight 
of  gravity  of  bodies  is  less  than  on  the  earth,  on 
account  of  her  smaller  size,  mountains  might  be 
many  times  higher  than  on  the  earth ;  and  observa- 
tion  proves  that  the  lunar  mountains  are  much 
higher  than  ours.  By  the  action  of  winds,  rains, 
currents  and  frost  upon  the  mineral  masses  around 
us,  there  is  unceasingly  going  on  an  undermining 
and  wasting  of  supports,  so  that  every  now  and 
then  immense  rocks,  or  almost  hills,  are  torn  by 
gravity  from  the  station  which  they  have  h^ld 
since  the  earth  received  its  present  form,  and  fall 
in  obedience  to  the  law  now  explained. 

Tlie  Mue  of  vegetables,  of  course,  is  obedient  to 


the  same  law.  We  have  no  trees  reaching  a 
height  of  300  feet,  even  when  perfectly  perpendi- 
cular, and  sheltered  in  forests  that  have  been  un- 
molested from  the  beginning  of  time ;  and  oblique 
or  horitontal  branches  are  kept  within  very  narrow 
limits  by  the  great  strength  required  io  support 
them.  The  truth  that,  to  have  proper  strength, 
the  breadth  or  diameter  in  bodies  must  increase 
more  quickly  than  the  length,  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  contrast  existing  between  the  delicate  and 
slender  proportions  of  a  young  oak  or  elm,  while  yet 
in  the  seedsman's  nursery,  and  its  sturdy  form  when 
it  has  braved  for  centuries  all  the  winds  of  heaven, 
and  has  become  the  monarch  of  the  park  or  forest. 

Animals  furnish  other  interesting  illustrations  of 
this  law.  How  massive  and  clumsy  are  the  limbs 
of  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  heavy  ox,  com- 
pared with  the  slender  forms  of  the  stag,  antelope 
and  greyhound  1  And  an  animal  much  larger  than 
the  elephant  would  fall  to  pieces  from  its  own 
weight  alone,  unless  its  bones  were  made  of  much 
stronger  materials.  Many  have  questioned  whether 
the  mammoth,  or  antediluvian  elephant,  could  have 
lived  on  dry  land,  or  must  have  been  amphibious, 
that  its  great  body  might  generally  be  borne  up  by 
water.  The  whale  is  the  largest  of  animals,  but 
feels  not  its  mighty  weight  because  lying  constantly 
in  the  liquid  support  of  the  ocean.  A  cat  may  fall 
with  impunity  where  an  elephant  or  ox  would  be 
dashed  to  pieces.  The  giants  of  the  heathen  my- 
thology could  not  have  existed  upon  this  earth,  for 
the  reason  which  we  are  now  considering;  although 
on  our  moon,  where,  as  already  stated,  weight  is 
much  less,  such  beings  might  be.  In  the  planet 
Jupiter,  again,  which  is  many  times  larger  than  the 
earth,  an  ordinary  man  from  hence  would  be  carry- 
ing, in  the  simple  weight  of  his  body,  a  load  suffi- 
cient to  crush  the  limbs  which  supported  him.  The 
phrase  a  KtiU  compact  man,  points  to  the  fact  that 
such  a  one  is  stronger  in  proportion  to  his  size  than 
a  taller  man.  The  same  law  limits  the  height  and 
breadth  of  architectural  structures.  In  the  bouses 
of  fourteen  stories,  which  formerly  stood  under  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh,  there  was  danger  of  the  super- 
incumbent wall  crushing  the  foundation. 

Boofs,  Westminster  hall  approaches  the  limit 
of  width  that  is  possible  without  very  incon- 
venient proportions  or  central  supports;  and  the 
domes  of  the  churches  of  St  Peter,  in  Rome,  and 
St  Paul,  in  London,  are  in  the  same  predicament. 

Arches  of  a  Bridge,  A  stone  arch  much  larger 
than  those  of  the  magnificent  bridges  in  London, 
would  be  in  danger  of  crushing  and  splintering  its 
material. 

Ships.  The  ribs  of  timbers  of  a  boat  have 
scarcely  a  hundredth  part  of  the  bulk  of  the  tim- 
bers of  a  ship  ten  times  as  long  as  the  boat.  A 
ship's  yard  of  ninety  feet  contains,  perhaps,  twenty 
times  as  much  wood  as  a  yard  of  thirty  feet,  and, 
even  then,  is  not  so  strong  in  proportion.  If  ten 
men  may  do  the  work  of  a  three-hundred-ton  ship, 
many  more  than  three  times  that  number  will  be 
required  to  manage  a  ship  three  times  as  large. 
Very  large  ships,  such  as  the  two  built  in  Canada 
in  the  year  1825,  which  carried  each  nearly  10,000 
tons,  are  weak  from  their  size  alone ;  and  the  loss 
of  these  two  first  specimens  of  gigantic  magnitude 
will  not  encourage  the  building  of  others  like  them. 

The  degree  in  which  the  strength  of  structures 
is  dependent  on  the  form  and  position  of  their  parts, 
will  be  illustrated  by  considering  the  two  cases  of 
longitudinal  and  transverse  compression;  and  the 
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rule  for  ffiving  strength  will  be  found  to  be,  to 
cause  the  force  tending  to  destroy,  to  act,  as  equally 
as  may  be,  on  the  whole  resisting  mass,  at  the  same 
time,  and  with  as  little  mechanical  advantage  as 
possible.  In  lohffitudinal  comnreinon,  as  produced 
by  a  body  on  the  top  of  a  pillar,  the  weight,  while 
the  support  remains  straight,  can  only  destroy  the 
support  by  crushing  it  in  opposition  to  the  repul- 
sion and  impenetrability  of  all  its  atoms.  Hence  a 
very  small  pillar,  if  kept  perfectly  straight,  sap- 
ports  a  very  great  weight ;  but  a  pillar  originally 
crooked,  or  beginning  to  bend,  resists  with  only 
part  of  its  strength ;  tor  the  whole  weight  above  is 
supported  on  the  atoms  of  the  concave  side  only, 
which  are  therefore  in  greater  danger  of  being  over- 
pressed  and  crushed,  while  those  on  the  convex 
side,  separated  from  their  natural  helpmates,  are  in 
the  opposite  danger  of  being  torn  asunder.  The 
atoms  near  the  centre,  in  such  a  case,  are  almost 
neutral,  and  might  be  absent  without  the  strength 
of  the  pillar  being  much  lessened.  Long  pillars  or 
supporta  are  weaker  than  short  ones,  because  they 
are  more  easily  bent;  and  they  are  more  easily  bent 
because  a  tery  inconsiderable,  and  therefore  easily 
affected,  yielding  between  eadi  two  of  many  atoms, 
makes  a  considerable  bend  in  the  whole;  while  in 
a  very  short  pillar,  there  can  be  no  bending  with- 
out a  great  change  in  the  relation  of  proximate 
atoms,  and  such  as  can  be  effected  only  by  great 
force.  The  weight  or  force  bending  any  pillar 
may  be  considered  as  acting  at  the  end  of  a  long 
lever,  reaching  from  the  end  of  the  pillar  to  its  cen- 
tre, against  the  strength  resisting  at  a  short  lever 
from  the  side  to  the  centre.  The  strength,  there- 
fore, has  relation  to  the  difference  between  these. 
Shortness,  then,  or  any  stay  or  projection  at  the 
side  of  the  pillar,  whidi,  by  making  the  rensting 
lever  longer,  opposes  bending,  really  increases  the 
strength  of  a  pillar.  A  column  with  ridges  project- 
ing from  it  is,  on  this  account,  stronger  than  one 
that  is  perfectly  smooth.  A  hc^ow  tube  of  nsetal 
is  stronger  than  the  same  quantity  of  metel  in  a 
soUd  rod,  because  its  substance,  Manding  &rther 
from  the  centre,  resists  with  a  longer  lever.  Hence 
pillars  of  cast-iron  are  generally  nnde  hollow,  that 
they  may  have  strength  with  as  little  metal  as  poa- 
aiUe.  In  the  most  perfect  weighing-beams  for 
delicate  purposes,  that  there  nay  be  the  least  pos- 
siUe  weight  with  the  required  strength,  the  arass, 
instead  of  being  of  solid  metal,  are  h^ow  cones,  in 
wUdi  the  metal  is  not  much  thicker  than  writing 
paper.  Masts  and  yards  for  ships  have  been  made 
h<^w,  in  accordance  with  the  same  principle.  In 
nature's  works,  we  have  to  admire  numeroos  illi»> 
trmtions  of  the  same  class.  The  stems  of  many 
vegetables,  instead  of  being  round  externally,  are 
ribbed  or  angular  and  fluted,  that  they  may  have 
strength  to  resbt  bending.  They  are  hoUow,  also, 
as  in  cornstalks,  tke  elder,  the  bamboo  of  tropical 
dimates,  &c,  thereby  combining  lightness  with 
their  strength.  A  person  who  visits  the  conntries 
where  the  bamboo  grows«  cannot  bnt  admire  the 
almost  cndkss  uses  to  which  its  stiaightness,  light- 
ness and  hoUowness,  make  it  applicable  aasoog  the 
inhabitants.  Bdng  found  of  all  sines,  it  has  iserely 
to  be  cut  into  pieces  of  the  lengths  required  for  any 
purpose;  and  nature  has  already  been  the  turner, 
and  the  polisher,  and  the  borer,  ftc.  in  many  of 
the  Eastern  islnad*,  bamboo  is  the  chief  flsaterial  of 
the  ordiasry  dwvUings,  and  of  the  fonuture. — the 
tkiH-tful  chairs«  couehcsi^  bcds«  JUr.  Flute«  and  other 
%fcM»d  iastnuiMfut^  there  are  sscrelT  pi^"**  of  the 


reed,  with  holes  bored  at  the  requisite  distance* 
Conduits  for  water  are  pipes  of  bamboo;  bottlr* 
and  casks  for  preserving  liquids  are  single  joints  ol 
larger  bamboo,  with  their  partitions  remaining;  and 
bamboo,  split  into  threads,  is  twisted  into  rope,  kt. 
From  the  animal  kingdom,  also,  we  have  illostrs- 
tions  of  our  present  subject — ^the  hollow  stiffnesi 
of  the  quills  of  birds;  the  hollow  bones  of  Innk: 
the  bones  of  animals  generally,  strong  and  hard,  and 
often  angular  externally,  wiUi  light  cellular  teztore 
within.  &c. — Tranivene  Preuure.     When  a  hori- 
zontal beam  is  supported  at  its  extremitiea,  its 
weight  bends  it  down  more  or  less  in  the  middle, 
the  partides  on  the  upper  aide  being  conpreascd, 
while  the  parts  below  are  distended;  and  tlie  bead- 
ing and  tendency  to  break  are  greater,  according  ss 
the  beam  is  longer  and  its  thidmess  or  depth  is  km. 
The  danger  of  breaking,  in  a  beam  so  sitnalcd,  is 
judged  of,  by  considering  the  destroying  force  at 
acting  by  the  long  lever  reaching  horn  Uie  end  of 
the  beam  to  the  centre,  and  the  resisting  force  or 
strength  as  acting  only  by  the  short  lever  frtNtt  the 
side  to  the  centre,  while  only  a  little  of  the  sub. 
stance  of  tiie  beam  on  the  under  side  is  allowed  to 
resist  at  all.     This  last  drcumstanee  is  so  remark- 
able, that  the  scratch  of  a  pin  on  the  under  side  of 
a  plank  resting  as  here  supposed,  will  sonsetiDes 
suffice  to  begin  the  fracture.    Because  the  ressli^r 
lever  is  small  in  proportion  as  the  beam  is  thinner, 
a  plank  bends  and  breaks  more  readily  then  a  beam, 
and  a  beam  resting  on  its  edge  bears  s  gnater 
weight  than  if  resting  on  its  side.     Where  a  single 
beam  cannot  be  found  deep  enough  to  fcave  the 
strength  required  in  any  particular  esse — ai  for  sup- 
porting the  roof  of  a  house — sevcial  besms  are 
joined  together,  and  in  great  variety  of  ways,  ss  is 
seen  in  house.4«fter8»  &c.,  whidi,  although  coanst- 
ing  of  three  or  more  pieces,  may  be  caanAsed  as 
one  very  broad  beam,  with  those  parts  cat  out 
which  do  not  contribute  mudi  to  ^  sticagth— 
The  arched  Jwu  bears  transverse  prcasve  sosd- 
mirably,  because,  by  means  of  it,  the  Sores  that 
would  destroy,  is  made  to  compress  all  the  atom 
or  parts  at  once,  and  nearly  in  the  sbbk  degree. 
The  atoms  on  the  under  side  of  an  arch,  roftiaff 
against  immovable  abutnaenta,  must  be  nmipifrd 
about  as  much  as  those  on  the  upper  side,  sod  cbd* 
not  therefore  be  torn  or  ovcrcoase  separately.  The 
whole  substance  of  the  ar^  therefore,  resists,  si- 
most  like  that  of  a  straight  pillar  under  a  weight, 
and  is  nearly  as  strong.     To  be  aUe  to  adapt  the 
curve  to  the  sise  of  an  arch,  and  to  the  nature  d 
the  material,  lequiies  in  the  ardutect  a  petfoet  ar^ 
qoaintance  with  measarea.  Ice.     Aa  error  which  hss 
been  frequently  conunitted  by  bridge-lnnldcn  is. 
the  neglecting  to  consider  snIBcieBtiy  the  cftet  of 
the  horisontal  thrust  of  the  arch  on  its  piers.    Esrh 
arch  is  an  engine  of  oUique  force,  pushing  the  pier 
away  fi^Mi  it.     in  soase  instances^  one  wrdk  of  a 
bridge  foiling,  has  aUowed  the  ad)ami«  pkrstoW 
pushed  down  towards  it,  by  the  thrust,  no  kar' 
balanced,  of  the  ar^es  beyond,  and  the  whoi< 
structure  has  given  way  at  once,  like  a  ekSd* 
bridge  built  of  cards.     H  ia  not  knawa  ai  whst 
tinw  the  arch  was  invented,  bnt  it  was  in  eampafu- 
tively  modem  times.     The  hint  magr  hate  hee* 
taken  from  nature;  for  then  are  ■■tsnccs,  ia  Si- 
pine  countries,  of  natural  arches,  where  locfcs  havr 
follcn  betwera  rocks,  and  have  there  beea  sffvcrted 
and  saspcnded,  or  where  buMiawing  water  has  st 
last  formed  a  wide  passage  under  aiaaaei  of  rofh. 
which  remain  baiancvd*  among  thsasselvca,  ss  *s^ 
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arch  above  the  •treom.  Nothing  can  surpass  the 
ttrength  and  beauty  of  some  modern  stone  bridges^ 
those,  for  instpnce,  which  span  the  Thames  as  it 
passes  throughLondon.  Iron  bridges  have  beea  made 
with  arches  twice  as  large  as  those  of  stone,  the 
material  being  more  tenacious,  and  oalcukted  toform 
a  lighter  whole.  That  of  three  fine  arches,  between 
the  dty  of  London  and  Southwark,  is  a  noble  speci- 
men; and,  compared  with  the  bridges  of  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  it  appears  almost  a  fairy  structure  of  light- 
ness and  grace.  The  great  domes  of  churches*  as 
those  of  St  Feter*s  in  Rome  and  St  Faul's  in  Lon- 
don,  have  strength  on  the  same  principle  as  simple 
arches.     They  are,  in  general,  strongly  bound  at  the 

\  bottom  with  diains  and  iron  bars,  to  counteract  the 

horixontal  thrust  of  the  superstructure.  The  Gothic 
arch  is  a  pointed  arch,  and  is  calculated  to  bear  the 
chief  weight  on  its  summit  or  key-stone.  Its  use, 
therefore,  is  not  properly  to  span  rivers  as  abridge, 
but  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  varied  pieces 
of  architecture.  With  what  effect  it  does  this,  is 
seen  in  the  truly  sublime  Gothic  structures  which 
adorn  so  many  parts  of  Europe.  The  following 
are  instances,  in  smaller  bodies,  of  strength  ob- 
tained by  the  arched  form:  A  thin  watchglass 
bears  a  very  hard  push ;  a  dished  or  arched  wheel 
for  a  carriage  is  many  times  stronger  to  resist  all 
kinds  of  shocks  than  a  perfectly  flat  wheel;  a  full 
cask  may  &11  with  impunity  where  a  strong  square 
box  would  be  dashed  to  pieces;  a  very  thin  globu- 
lar flask  or  glass,  corked  and  sent  down  many 
fitthoms  into  the  sea,  will  resist  the  pressure  of 
water  around  it,  where  a  square  bottle,  with  sides 
of  almost  any  thickness,  would  be  crushed  to  pieces. 
We  have  an  illustration,  from  tke  animal  firaine,  of 
the  arched  form  giving  strength,  in  the  cranium  or 
skull,  and  particularly  in  the  skull  of  man,  which  is 
the  largest  in  proportion  to  its  thickness:  the  brain 
required  the  most  perfect  security,  and  by  the 
arched  form  of  the  skull,  this  has  been  obtained 
with  Uttle  weight.  The  common  egg-shell  is 
another  example  of  the  same  class:  what  hard 
blows  of  the  spoon  or  knife  are  often  required  to 
penetrate  this  wonderful  defence  provided  for  the 
dormant  life  1  The  weakness  of  a  similar  substance, 
which  has  not  the  arched  form,  is  seen  in  a  scale 
from  a  piece  of  freestone,  which  so  readily  crumbles 
between  the  fingers.  To  determine,  for  particular 
cases,  the  best  forms  of  beams  and  joists,  and  of 
arches,  domes,  &c.,  is  the  business  of  strict  calcu- 
lation, and  belongs,  therefore,  to  mathematics,  or 
the  science  of  measures.  It  was  a  beautiful  pro- 
blem of  this  kind,  which  Mr  Smeaton  solved  so 
perfectly  in  the  construction  of  the  far-fiuned  Eddy- 
stone  light-house.     See  lAght-Houge, 

STRENGTH,  Feats  of.  Doctor  Brewster, 
in  his  work  on  Natural  Magic^  gives  some  striking 
instances  of  muscular  strength,  and  also  of  the. 
effects  produced  by  applying  the  principles  of  the 
mechanical  powers  to  the  human  frame,  from  which 
we  extract  the  following: — ^Firmus,  a  native  of 
Seleucia,  who  was  executed  by  the  emperor  Aure- 
lian  for  espousing  the  cause  ti  Zenobia,  was  cele- 
brated for  his  feats  of  strength.  In  his  account  of 
the  life  of  Firmus,  who  Uved  in  the  third  century, 
Vopisctts  informs  us,  that  he  could  suffer  iron  to  be 
forged  upon  an  anWl  placed  upon  his  breast.  In 
doing  this,  he  lay  upon  his  back,  and,  resting  his 
feet  and  shoulders  against  some  support,  his  whole 
body  formed  an  arch,  as  we  shall  afterwards  more 
particularly  explain.  Until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  exhibition  of  such  feats  does  not  seem 


to  have  been  common.  About  the  year  1703,  a 
native  of  Kent,  of  the  name  of  Joyce,  exhibited 
such  feats  of  strength  in  London  and  other  parts  of 
England,  that  he  received  the  name  of  the  Hctmd 
Samton,  His  own  personal  strength  was  very 
great;  but  he  had  also  discovered,  without  the  aid 
of  theory,  various  positions  of  the  body,  in  which 
men  even  of  common  strength  could  perform  very 
surprising  feats.  He  drew  against  horses,  and 
raised  enormous  weights;  but  as  he  actually  ex- 
hibited his  power  in  ways  which  evinced  the  enor- 
mous strength  of  his  own  muscles,  all  his  feats 
were  ascribed  to  the  same  cause.  In  the  course  of 
eight  or  ten  years,  however,  his  methods  were  dis- 
covered, and  many  individuals  of  ordinary  strength 
exhibited  a  number  of  his  principal  performances, 
though  in  a  manner  greatly  inferior  to  Joyce. 
Some  time  afterwards,  John  Charles  van  Eckeberg, 
a  native  of  Hanegerode,  in  Anhalt,  travelled 
through  Europe,  under  the  appellation  of  Samion, 
exhibiting  very  remarkable  examples  of  his  strength. 
This,  we  believe,  is  the  same  person  whose  feats 
are  particularly  described  by  doctor  Desaguliers. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  middle  size,  and  of  ordinary 
strength;  and,  as  doctor  Desaguliers  was  convinced 
that  his  feats  were  exhibitions  of  skill,  and  not  of 
strength,  he  was  desirous  of  discovering  his  methods ; 
and,  with  this  view,  he  went  to  see  him,  accom- 
panied by  the  marquis  of  Tullibardine,  doctor 
Alexander  Stuart,  and  doctor  Pringle,  and  his  own 
mechanical  operator.  They  placed  themselves 
round  the  German  so  as  to  be  able  to  observe  accu- 
rately all  that  be  did;  and  their  success  was  so 
great,  that  they  were  able  to  perform  most  of  the 
feats  the  same  evening  by  themselves,  and  almost 
all  the  rest  when  they  had  provided  the  proper 
apparatus.  Doctor  Desaguliers  exhibited  some  of 
the  experiments  before  the  royal  society,  and  has 
given  such  a  distinct  expUmation  of  the  principles 
on  which  they  depend,  that  we  shall  endeavour  to 
give  a  popular  account  of  them.  1.  The  performer 
sat  upon  an  indined  board  with  his  feet  a  little 
higher  than  his  hips.  His  feet  were  placed  against 
an  upright  board  well  secured.  Round  his  loins 
was  placed  a  strong  girdle  with  an  iron  ring  in 
front.  To  this  ring  a  rope  was  fastened.  The 
rope  passed  between  his  legs  through  a  hole  in  the 
upright  board,  against  which  his  feet  were  braced, 
and  several  men  or  two  horses,  pulling  on  the  rope, 
were  unable  to  draw  him  out  of  his  place.  2.  He 
also  fastened  a  rope  to  a  high  post,  and,  having 
passed  it  through  an  iron  eye  fixed  in  the  side  of 
the  post  some  feet  lower  down,  secured  it  to  his 
girdle.  He  then  planted  his  feet  against  the  post 
near  the  iron  eye,  with  his  legs  contracted,  and, 
suddenly  stretching  out  his  legs,  broke  the  rope, 
and  fell  backwards  on  a  feather  bed.  3.  In  imita- 
tion of  Firmus,  he  laid  himself  down  on  the  ground, 
and  when  an  anvil  was  placed  upon  his  breast,  a 
man  hammered  with  all  his  force  a  piece  of  iron, 
with  a  sledge-hammer,  and  sometimes  two  smiths 
cut  in  two  with  chissels  a  great  cold  bar  of  iron 
laid  upon  the  anvil  At  other  times,  a  stone  of 
huge  dimensions  was  laid  upon  his  belly,  and 
broken  with  a  blow  of  the  great  hammer.  4.  The 
performer  then  placed  his  shoulders  upon  one  chair, 
and  his  heels  upon  another,  forming  with  his  back- 
bone, tbighsi  and  legs,  an  arch.  One  or  two  men 
then  stood  upon  his  belly,  rising  up  and  down  while 
the  performer  breathed.  A  stone  one  and  a  half  feet 
long,  one  foot  broad,  and  half  a  foot  thick,  was 
then  laid  upon  his  belly  and  broken  by  a  sledge- 
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hammer — an  operation  which  was  performed  with 
much  less  danger  than  when  his  back  touched  the 
ground.  5.  His  next  feat  was  to  lie  down  on  the 
ground.  A  man  being  then  placed  on  his  knees, 
he  drew  his  heels  towards  hu  body,  and,  raising 
his  knees,  he  lifted  up  the  man  gradually,  till, 
having  brought  his  knees  perpendicularly  under 
him,  he  raised  his  own  body  up,  and,  placing  his 
arms  around  the  man's  legs,  rose  with  him,  and  set 
him  down  on  some  low  table  or  eminence  of  the 
same  height  as  his  knees.  This  feat  he  sometimes 
performed  with  two  men  in  place  of  one.  6.  In  his 
last,  and  apparently  most  wonderful  performance, 
he  was  elevated  on  a  frame  work,  and  supported  a 
heavy  cannon  placed  upon  a  scale  at  some  distance 
below  him,  which  was  fixed  to  a  rope  attached  to 
his  girdle.  Previous  to  the  fixing  of  the  scale  to 
the  rope  attached  to  his  girdle,  the  cannon  and 
scale  rested  upon  rollers;  but  when  all  was  ready, 
the  rollers  were  knocked  away,  and  the  cannon 
remained  supported  by  the  strength  of  his  loins. 
These  feats  may  be  briefly  explained  thus: — The 
£eats  No.  1, 2,  and  6,  depend  entirely  on  the  natural 
strength  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  which  form  a 
double  arch,  which  it  would  require  an  immense 
force  to  break,  by  any  external  pressure  directed  to 
the  centre  of  the  arch ;  and  as  the  legs  and  thighs 
arc  capable  of  sustaining  four  or  five  thousand 
pounds  when  they  stand  quite  upright,  the  performer 
has  no  difficulty  in  resisting  the  force  of  two  horses, 
or  in  sustaining  the  weight  of  a  cannon  weighing 
two  or  three  thousand  pounds.  The  feat  of  the 
anvil  is  certainly  a  very  surprising  one.  The  diffi- 
culty,  however,  really  consists  in  sustaining  the 
■anvil ;  for  when  this  is  done,  the  effect  of  the  ham- 
mering is  nothing.  If  the  anvil  were  a  thin  piece 
of  iron,  or  even  two  or  three  times  heavier  than 
the  hammer,  the  performer  would  be  killed  by  a 
few  blows;  but  the  blows  are  scarcely  felt  when 
the  anvil  is  very  heavy,  for  the  more  matter  the 
anvil  has,  the  greater  is  its  enertia,  and  it  is  the  less 
liable  to  be  struck  out  of  its  place;  for  when  it  has 
received  by  the  blow  the  whole  momentum  of  the 
hammer,  its  velocity  will  be  so  much  less  than  that 
of  the  hammer  as  its  quantity  of  matter  is  greater. 
When  the  blow,  indeed,  is  struck,  the  man  feels 
less  of  the  weight  of  the  anvil  than  he  did  before, 
because,  in  the  reaction  of  the  stone,  all  the  parts 
of  it  round  about  the  hammer  rise  towards  the 
blow.  This  property  is  illustrated  bv  the  well- 
known  experiment  of  laying  a  stick  with  its  ends 
upon  two  drinking  glasses  full  of  water,  and  striking 
the  stick  downwards  in  the  middle  with  an  iron 
bar.  The  stick  will  in  this  case  be  broken  without 
breaking  the  glasses  or  spilling  the  water.  But  if 
the  stick  is  struck  upwards,  ns  if  to  throw  it  up  in 
the  air,  the  glasses  will  break  if  the  blow  be  strong, 
and  if  the  blow  is  not  very  quick,  the  water  wUl 
be  spilt  without  breaking  the  glasses.  When  the 
performer  supports  a  man  upon  his  beUy,  he  does 
it  by  means  of  the  strong  ardi  formed  by  his  back- 
bone  and  the  bones  of  his  legs  and  thighs.  If  there 
were  room  for  them,  he  could  bear  three  or  four, 
or,  in  their  stead,  a  great  stone,  to  be  broken  with 
one  blow.  A  number  of  feats  of  real  and  extraor- 
dinary strength  were  exhibited  about  a  century  ago, 
in  London,  by  Thomas  Topham,  who  was  five  feet 
ten  inches  high,  and  about  thirty-one  years  of  age. 
He  was  entirely  ignorant  of  any  of  the  methods  for 
making  his  strength  appear  more  surprising;  and  he 
often  performed  by  his  own  natural  powers  what 
be  learned  had  been  done  by  others  by  artificial 


means.  A  distressing  example  of  this  oecurred  ii 
his  attempt  to  imitate  the  feat  of  the  Geraw 
Samson  by  pulling  against  horses.  Ignorant  o: 
the  method  which  we  have  already  described,  be 
seated  himself  on  the  ground,  with  his  feet  mgaiLa: 
two  stirrups,  and  by  the  weight  of  his  body  he  nc- 
ceeded  in  pulling  against  a  single  horse;  but  ii 
attempting  to  pull  against  two  horses,  he  was  Med 
out  of  his  place,  and  one  of  his  knees  was  shsttend 
against  the  stirrups,  so  as  to  deprive  him  of  vaosz 
of  the  strength  of  one  of  his  legs.  The  Mlowia^' 
are  the  feats  of  real  strength  which  doctor  Desagu- 
liers  saw  him  perform*. — 1.  Having'  rubbed  Im 
fingers  with  coal  ashes  to  keep  thena  from  sfa'ppiii;, 
he  rolled  up  a  very  strong  and  large  pewter  piate. 

2.  Having  laid  seven  or  eight  short  and  strong 
pieces  of  tobacco-pipe  on  the  first  and  third  fingtrr. 
he  broke  them  by  the  force  of  his  middle  fingvr. 

3.  He  broke  the  bowl  of  a  strong  tobaec<»-pipe, 
placed  between  his  first  and  third  finger,  by  pre&ang 
his  fingers  together  sideways.    4.  Having  thnisr 
such  another  bowl  under  his  garter,  his  legs  hang 
bent,  he  broke  it  to  pieces  by  the  tendons  of  his 
hams,  without  altering  the  bending  of  his  leg.    5. 
He  lifted  with  his  teeth,  and  held  in  a  honzonUi 
position  for  a  considerable  time,  a  table  six  feet 
long,  with  half  a  hundred  weight  hanging  st  the 
end  of  it.     The  feet  of  the  table  nsttd  mgain§t 
his  knees.     6.  Holding  in  his  right  hand  an  iron 
kitchen   poker  three  feet  long  and  three  inches 
round,  he  struck  upon  his  bare  left  arm,  between 
the  elbow  and  the  wrist,  till  he  bent  the  poker 
nearly  to  a  right  angle.    7.  Takings  suEohr  poker, 
and  holding  the  ends  of  it  in  his  bands,  siid  the 
middle  against  the  back  of  his  neck,  be  brought 
both  ends  of  it  together  before  him;  and  he  then 
pulled  it  almost  straight  again.     This  last  feat  was 
the  most  difficult,  because  the  muscles  which  leps- 
rate  the  arms  horizontally  from  each  other,  are  not 
so  strong  as  those  which  bring  them  together.    8. 
He  broke  a  rope  about  two  inches  in  circumference, 
which   was  partly  wound  about  a  cylinder  four 
inches  in  diameter,  having  fastened  the  other  end 
of  it  to  straps  that  went  over  his  shoulder.    9. 
Doctor  Desaguliers  saw  him  lift  a  rolling  stone  of 
about  800  pounds  weight  with>  his  hands  only, 
standing  in  a  frame  above  it,  and  taking  hold  of  s 
frame  fiwtened  to  it.     Hence  doctor  Desaguliers 
gives  the  following  relative  view  of  the  strengths 
of  individuals. 

strength  of  the  weiikest  mm,    .  .         135  Rw. 

Strength  of  very  strong  men,  .     400  -> 

Strength  of  Topham,  ....         MO  — 

The  weight  of  Tophsm  was  about  .  .900  — 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  inexplicable 
experiments  reUitive  to  the  strength  of  the  human 
frame,  is  that  in  which  a  heavy  man  is  rsised  with 
the  greatest  facility,  when  he  is  lifted  up  the 
instant  that  his  own  lungs  and  those  of  the  persons 
who  raise  him  are  inflated  with  air.  The  hesviect 
person  in  the  party  lies  down  upon  two  chain,  his 
legs  being  supported  by  the  one  and  his  back  by  the 
other.  Four  persons,  one  at  each  leg,  and  one  st 
each  shoulder,  then  try  to  raise  him ;  and  they  find 
his  dead  weight  to  be  very  great,  fit>m  the  difficulty 
they  experience  in  supporting  him.  When  he  is 
replaced  in  the  chair,  each  of  the  four  pemona  takes 
hold  of  the  body  as  before,  and  the  person  to  be 
lifted  gives  two  signals  by  clapping  his  hands,  it 
the  first  signal,  he  himself  and  the  four  lifters  begin 
to  draw  a  long  and  full  breath;  and  when  <be 
inhalation  is  completed,  or  the  lungs  filled,  the 
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second  ngnal  is  giyen  for  raising  the  person  from 
the  choir.  To  his  own  surprise  and  that  of  his 
bearers,  he  rises  with  the  greatest  fadUty,  as  if  he 
were  tio  heavier  than  a  feather.  When  one  of  the 
bearers  performs  his  part  ill,  by  making  the  inhala- 
tion out  of  time,  the  part  of  the  bc^y  which  he 
tries  to  raise  is  left,  as  it  were,  behind.  Among 
the  remarkable  exhibitions  of  mechanical  strength 
and  dexterity,  we  may  enumerate  that  of  supporting 
pyramids  of  men.  This  exhibition  is  a  very  ancient 
one.  It  is  described,  though  not  very  clearly,  by 
the  Roman  poet  Claudian ;  and  it  has  derived  some 
importance  in  modem  times,  in  consequence  of  its 
having  been  performed  in  various 'parts  of  Great 
Britain  by  the  celebrated  traveller  Belzoni,  before 
he  entered  upon  the  more  estimable  career  of  an 
explorer  of  Egyptian  antiquities.  The  simplest 
form  of  this  feat  consists  in  placing  a  number  of 
men  upon  each  other's  shoulders,  so  that  each  row 
consists  of  a  man  fewer,  till  they  form  a  pyramid 
terminating  in  a  single  person,  upon  whose  head  a 
boy  is  sometimes  placed  with  his  feet  upwards. 

STRETTO  (Italian)  signifies,  in  music,  that  the 
movement  to  which  it  is  prefixed  is  to  be  performed 
in  a  quick  concise  manner. 

STRIKE ;  a  measure  of  capacity,  containing  four 
pecks. 

STRIKE,  among  seamen,  is  a  word  variously 
used.  When  a  ship,  in  a  fight,  or  on  meeting  with 
a  ship  of  war,  lets  down  or  lowers  her  top-sails  at 
least  half  mast  high,  she  is  said  to  striket  meaning 
that  she  yields,  or  submits  or  pays  respect  to  the 
ship  of  war.  Also,  when  a  ship  touches  ground  in 
shoal  water,  she  Btrikea.  And  when  a  top-mast  is 
to  be  taken  down,  the  word  of  command  is,  Strike 
iht  top-mast,  &c. 

STROGANOFF;  a  distinguished  Russian  fa. 
mily,  descended  from  a  merchant,  Anika  Stroganoff, 
who,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  resided  at  Solwyt- 
schegodzka,  and  gave  rise  to  the  discovery  of  Sibe- 
ria. The  czar  Ivan  granted  to  Jacob  and  Gregory 
Stroganoff  the  desert  country  along  the  Kama,  from 
Perm  to  the  SsOlwa  river,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tschussowa.  They  were  originally  fur-traders, 
but,  to  defend  themselves  against  the  Siberian 
and  Nogaian  robbera,  were  allowed  to  build  forts, 
and  collect  troops.  They  also  administered  justice, 
suppressed  insurrections,  and,  in  fiict,  protected  the 
north-east  of  Russia.  They  had  extended  the  Mos- 
covite  territory  to  the  chain  of  the  Ural ;  and  when 
the  Mongolian  conqueror  of  Siberia,  Kutschjum, 
intended  to  destroy  the  settlements  of  the  Stroga- 
noffs,  on  the  Kama,  they  received.  May  30,  1574,  a 
grant  of  the  enemy's  country,  which  allowed  them  to 
settle  on  the  banks  of  the  Tobol,to  wage  war  with 
Kutschjum,  and  to  work  mines.  They  offered  five 
bands  of  robbers,  commanded  by  revolted  Cossack 
hetmanns,  employment  in  their  service,  urging  them 
to  give  up  their  dishonest  mode  of  life.  Thus  the 
Cossack  Jermack,  and  his  companions  were  induced 
to  leave  the  Wolga,  and,  being  joined  by  many  ad- 
ditional forces  collected  by  the  Stroganoft,  entered 
Siberia.  The  country  was  conquered  after  three 
battles,  the  taking  of  Kutschjum's  camp  by  storm. 
The  capital,  Sibir,  was  captured,  October  26, 1581. 
(See  the  Chronicle  of  the  Stroganojgk,  Mailer's  His- 
tory of  Siberia  (in  German),  and  Karamsin's  History 
ofHissia.)  A  descendant  of  Anika,  baron  Gregory 
Stroganoff,  since  1827  a  member  of  the  council  of 
the  Russian  empire,  is  proprietor  of  the  important 
salt  and  iron  works  in  Perm,  established  by  his  an- 
cestors.    From  1805  to  1808,  he  was  Russian  am- 


bassador at  Madrid ;  afterwards  at  Stockholm,  and 
in  the  memorable  period  of  1821,  at  Constantino- 
ple, where  he  distinguished  himself  by  talent,  firm- 
ness, and  humanity,  in  the  most  critical  conjunc- 
tures,  and  laboured  strenuously  to  protect  the 
Greeks  and  the  Greek  church. 

STROKE  OF  THE  SUN  (coup  de  toleil).  When 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  during  the  hot  season  of 
the  year,  are  allowed  to  strike  for  some  time  upon 
the  skin,  an  inflanunation  is  produced,  accompanied 
with  blisters  and  sharp  pains.  After  a  few  days, 
the  inflammation  ceases,  and  the  epidermis  peels  off. 
If  the  h«id  is  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  brain  is  some- 
times affected  in  a  similar  manner.  The  blood  col- 
lects in  great  quantities,  the  vessels  become  swollen, 
the  face  and  eyes  appear  red,  and  violent  pains  in 
the  head  follow.  A  feverish  heat  pervades  the 
whole  body ;  lethargy,  or  suffering  which  prevents 
sleep,  apoplexy,  wi&  or  without  extravasation  of 
blood,  or  an  inflammation  of  the  blood  ensues,  and 
often  terminates  iataUy.  Exposure  by  sleeping  in 
the  sun  is  particularly  dangerous. 

STROMBOLI.     See  Idpari  IsUands, 

STRONG  BEER.     See  Brewing, 

STRONTITES ;  a  peculiar  earth,  discovered  in 
1793,  and  thus  named  by  doctor  Hope  of  Edinburgh, 
in  allusion  to  its  having  been  firat  noticed  in  a  mi- 
neral first  brought  from  Strontian,  in  Argyleshire. 
Klaproth  examined  the  mineral  the  same  year,  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  the  experiments  of  doctor 
Hope,  and  called  the  earth  strontian.  Pure  stron. 
tites  is  of  a  greyish-white  colour,  possesses  a  pun- 
gent, acrid  taste,  and  when  powdered  in  a  mortar, 
the  dust  which  rises  irritates  the  lungs  and  nostrils. 
It  is  an  unusually  heavy  earth,  approaching  barytes 
in  specific  gravity.  It  requires  rather  more  than 
160  parts  of  water  at  60^  to  dissolve  it;  but  of 
boiling  water  much  less.  On  cooling,  it  crystallizes 
in  thin,  transparent,  quadrangular  plates,  seldom 
exceeding  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  fre- 
quently adhering  together.  These  crystals  contain 
about  68  parts  in  100  of  water  ;  are  soluble  in  little 
more  than  twice  their  weight  of  boiling  water.  The 
solution  of  strontites  has  the  property  of  converting 
vegetable  blues  to  green.  It  tinges  the  flame  of  a 
candle  of  a  beautiful  red  colour.  The  experiment 
may  be  made  by  putting  a  little  of  the  salt  composed 
of  nitric  add  and  strontites  into  the  wick  of  a  lighted 
candle,  or  by  setting  fire  to  alcohol  holding  muriate 
of  strontites  in  solution.*  Sir  H.  Davy  decomposed 
this  earth  by  means  of  the  same  processes  as  he 
employed  in  the  decomposition  of  the  other  earths. 
To  the  metallic  base  of  it  he  gave  the  name  of 
strontium,  which  is  a  white,  solid  metal,  much  hea- 
vier than  water,  and  bears  a  dose  resemblance  to 
barium  in  its  properties.  When  exposed  to  the 
air,  or  when  thrown  into  water,  it  rapidly  absorbs 
oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  strontian.  The  salts 
of  strontites  are  in  general  more  soluble  than  the 
salts  of  barytes,  but  less  so  than  the  salts  of  lime. 
The  sulphate  of  strontites  is  of  a  pure  white  colour, 
and  is  not  sensibly  soluble  in  water.  Anhydrous 
nitrate  of  strontites  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving 
carbonate  of  strontites  in  nitric  acid,  evaporating 
the  solution  to  dryness,  re-^issolving  and  evaporat- 
ing slowly,  till  the  salt  crystallizes.     It  crystallizes 


*  llie  beautiful  red  fire,  which  is  now  m  freqaenti j  wed  at 
the  theatre*,  is  composed  of  the  foUowing  incredients :— forty 
parts  dry  nitrate  of  strontHes,  thirteen  parts  dr  finely  powdered 
solphnr,  five  parts  of  chlorate  of  potasfi,  and  four  parts  of  sul- 
pharet  of  antimony.  No  other  kind  of  mixture  than  rubbing 
tO(f  etho-  on  a  paper  is  required. 
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in  regular  octahedrons,  which  are  perfectly  transpa. 
rent.  It  is  soluble  in  little  more  than  its  own 
weight  of  water,  at  the  temperature  of  60"^ ;  but  it 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  hydrmu  nitrate  of 
strontites  is  formed  occasionally,  when  a  solation  of 
nitrate  of  strontites,  sufficiently  concentrated,  is 
set  aside  for  crystallization.  Its  crystals  are  oblique, 
rhombic  prisms.  About  one  quarter  of  its  weight 
is  water.  The  carbonate  of  strontites  if  slightly 
soluble  in  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  add. 
It  is  easily  formed  by  pouring  an  alkaline  carbonate 
into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  strontites.  Muriate  of 
strontites  is  formed  by  dissolving  carbonate  of 
strontites  in  muriatic  add,  and  concentrating  the 
solution  till  it  crystallises.  The  crystals  are  y&y 
long  needles,  consisting,  most  commonly,  of  six- 
sided  prisms.  Water,  at  the  temperature  of  60^, 
dissolves  one  and  a  half  times  its  weight  of  this  salt. 
Boiling  water  dissolves  any  quantity  whatever.  The 
crystals  slowly  deliquesce  in  a  moist  atmosphere, 
ythtn  heated,  they  undergo  the  watery  fusion,  and 
then  are  reduced  to  a  white  powder.  In  a  strong 
red  heat,  it  melts  into  liquid. 

Native  aalta  of  ttrontitee, — 1.  Celestine  is  found  in 
right  rhombic  prisms  of  104° — ^the  primitive  form 
of  the  spedes — which  are  sometimes  terminated  by 
dihedral  summits,  and  also  have  their  acute  lateral 
edges  truncated,  besides  presenting  various  other 
partial  modifications.  Cleavage  takes  place  readily, 
parallel  with  all  the  faces  of  the  primary  figure ; 
lustre  vitreous,  indining  to  resinous,  sometimes, 
also,  a  little  to  pearly,  upon  the  lateral  &ces  of  the 
prism ;  colour  white,  passing  to  sky  and  smalt-blue; 
also  reddish-white;  transparent  or  translucent; 
brittle;  hardness  between  calcareous  spar  and  fluor; 
spedfic  gravity  3*8.  Besides  occurring  in  perfect 
crystals,  celestine  is  found  in  broad,  foUatcd,  in  co- 
lunmar  and  fibrous  masses,  as  well  as  compact ;  the 
latter,  however,  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  celes- 
tine and  common  limestone.  It  is  composed  of 
strontites  56,  and  sulphuric  add  42.  Before  the 
blow-pipe,  it  decrepitates  and  melts,  without  per- 
ceptibly colouring  the  flame,  into  a  white  friable 
enameL  Reduced  to  powder,  it  phosphoresces  upon 
red-hot  iron.  Celestine  is  most  commonly  found  in 
kidney-shaped  masses,  disseminated  through  the 
more  recent  limestones,  sandstones,  and  amygda- 
loidal  rocks.  It  also  occurs  in  gypsum  rocks,  along 
with  marl.  Beautiful  crystals,  of  a  prismatic  form 
and  massive  columnar  varieties,  occur  in  the  sulphur 
mines  of  Sicily ;  also,  under  the  same  drcum- 
stances,  at  Bex  in  Switzerland,  and  near  Cadis^  in 
Spain.  Tabular  crystals  and  lamellar  masses  \re 
found  at  Monte  Viale,  and  in  the  Bristol  channel  in 
England.  But  the  most  magnificent  crystals  come 
from  Strontian  island,  in  liUce  Erie.  Handsome, 
blue  foUated  spedmens  are  also  found  at  Lockport, 
in  New  York.  It  is  also  found  in  several  other 
countries. 

2.  Strontianite  is  found  regularly  crystallized 
in  the  form  of  six-sided  prisnu,  modified  on  the 
edges,  and  terminated  in  a  pyramid.  It  affords, 
on  cleavage,  a  right  rhombic  prism  for  its  primary 
form,  whose  angles  are  1 17"  32'  and  62«  28'.  But 
regular  crystals  are  very  uncommon.  Lustre  vitre- 
ous, slightly  inclining  to  resinous ;  colour  asparagus 
or  apple^een,  pale  yellowish-brown,  yellow  and 
gray;  white;  streak  white;  transparent  or  translu- 
cent; hardness  intermediate  between  calc-spar  and 
fluor ;  spedfic  gravity  3-6.  Strontianite  is  found, 
for  the  most  part,  in  fibrous  masses,  the  fibres 
slightly  diverging.     It  is  composed  of 


Strookitet.  .  . 
Carbonic  add,  . 
Heater.     .    . 


It  is  soluble  with  eflfervescence  in  the  muriatic  and 
nitric  adds;  and  paper  dipped  into  this  solutioa  «n<] 
after wwds  dried,  will  bum  with  a  red  flame.  It 
melts  before  the  blow-pipe,  and  int^umesces,  at  the 
same  time  phosphoresdng  with  a  red  ligbt.  It  is 
dissolved  by  borax,  with  a  violent  eflferveaoeaee, 
into  a  clear  globule.  Strontianite  occurs  in  metal. 
lie  vdns,  traversing  primitive  and  transitioii  mofni- 
tains.  It  is  found  at  Strontian,  in  Scotland  ;  mx 
Briiunsdorf,  in  Saxony ;  at  Leogang,  in  Salxbiirg^ ; 
and  also  in  Peru. 

STROPUADES ;  four  small,  rocky  islanda  in 
the  Mediterranean,  west  of  the  Peloponnesus  ;  ac- 
cording to  the  andent  poets,  the  residence  of  the 
Barpies.  The  largest  abounds  in  olives  and  otiser 
fruits,  and  produces  a  little  com,  hardly  suffiacnt 
for  its  few  inhabitants ;  26  miles  south  of  Zante ; 
Ion.  21«»  l2fK  ;  lat.  87*»  29'  N. 

STROPHE  (from  the  Greek  ^ifn*  from  ^ef^, 
1  turn) ;    a  systematic  union  of  several  verses. 
According  to  the  prevailing  metre  in  the  verses,  stro- 
phes  are   called  Alcaic,  Aadepiadttan^  ate.     Tbe 
dithyrambus  with  the  Greeks  was  confined  to  no 
predse  rhythm,  and  rolled  along  without  any  divi. 
don  into  strophes.      But  the  hymos  and  choruses. 
with  which  the  tragedies  were  interspemedf  con- 
sisted  mostly  of  long  strophes  and  antastrophes,  of 
uniform  measure,  with  which,  also,  sometinies  alter- 
nate pro-odes,  mesodes,  or  epodea,  of  various  mea- 
sure.    The  single  verses  of  sudk  poems,  considered 
as  mere  members  of  strophes,  were  called  cola.  As 
the  length  of  the  verses  is  determined  by  the  nua»- 
ber  of  feet,  so  the  length  of  strophes  is  detcmsned 
by  the  number  of  cola.  Afonocoia  are  lyric  poena,  in 
which  verse  of  a  uniform  character  is  used,  without 
division  into  strophes.    Dicola  are  poems  is  whidi 
the  strophes  contain  verses  of  but  two  Afferent 
kinds.     Sometimes  these  verses  interdiange  io  equal 
number :  sometimes  two  or  three  verses  of  the  same 
kind  are  followed  by  one  of  a  shorter  measure.     So 
there  are  tricola,  tetracola,  &c.     The  system  of 
strophes,  aatistrophes,  &c,  appears  to  be  most  de- 
veloped in  the  dramatic  choruses  of  the  Greeks. 
The  singing  of  the  strophes  on  the  stage,  was  ac- 
companied with  a  motion  or  turn  from  right  to  left, 
towards  the  images  of  the  gods  placed  on  the  sides 
of  the  orchestra  (in  the  andent  senseof  this  word); 
but  the  singing  of  the  antistrophe,  with  a  contrary 
motion,  from  the  left  to  the  right ;  hence  the  ap- 
pellations of  ttrophe  and  antittnrphe,  which  sceras 
to  have  been  given  to  these  performanoes  of  the 
dramatic  chorus  alone,  as  ode  and  aniode  were  ap- 
plied  to  the  song,  unaccompanied  with  mimic  repre- 
sentations.    T^  choras  originally  consisted  of  fifty 
persons,  but,  by  degrees,  reduced  to  fifteen,  was 
sometimes  divided,  for  the  purpose  of  singing  the 
strophe  and  antistrophe,  into  two  semi-chomses. 
In  tiie  epode,  these  were  again  united.      The  no- 
tiona  were  those  of  a  rhythmic  dance,  and  therefore 
accompanied  by  flutes,  by  which  the  movement  of 
the  verse  and  that  of  the  dancers  were  made  to 
harmonize,  as  appears  from  the  drcumstance  that 
the  leader  of  the  choras  beat,  or  indicated  time,  with 
shoes,  the  soles  of  which  were  covered  with  iron. 

STROZZI,  Phiup,  a  cdebrated  Florentine  pa- 
triot,  one  of  the  ridiest  dtixens  of  Florence  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  allied  hy 
marriage  with  the  Medid,  but  was  too  much  at. 
tached  io  the  ancient  republican  constitution  to 
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acquiesce  in  the  domination  of  that  houae.     WJien 
the  sovereignty  waa  assumed  by  Alesaandro  de*  Me- 
dici, he  joined  the  party  which  aimed  at  restoring 
m  free  government.     Their  application  for  support, 
to  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  being  unattended  to, 
Strozzi  induced  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  to  assassinate 
the  duke.     The  only  result  of  this  action  was  the 
immediate  succession  of  Cosmo,  whom  he  opposed 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops ;  but,  being  defeated 
at   the  battle  of  Marona,  he  was  made  prisoner. 
Apprehending  that  he  would  be  put  to  the  torture, 
to  force  a  disclosure  of  his  accomplices,  he  antici- 
pated the  trial  by  a  voluntary  death,  with  a  poniard. 
Having  first  traced,  with  the  point  of  it,  the  line 
from    Virgil — Exoriare  aliquis  noMirU  ex  ouihuB 
uUor  I — he  pierced  his  breast  and  immediately  ex- 
pired (1538). 

STRUENSEE  and  BRANDT.  John  Frederic, 
count  of  Struenaee,  bom  at  Halle,  in  1737,  after 
having  completed  his  medical  studies,  entered  upon 
the  practice  of  physic  at  Altona,  where  he  formed 
an  acquainunce  with  the  count  of  Rantzau-Asch- 
berg  and  Brandt.     In  1768,  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment of   physician  to  Christian   VII.,  king 
of  Denmark,  whom  he  accompanied  on  his  tra- 
vels though  Germany,  England  and  France.     Aft«r 
Christian's  marriage  with  Caroline  Matilda,  a  cool- 
ness arose  between  the  royal  pair,  of  which  the 
queen  dowager  took  advantage  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  her  son,  Christian's  half  brother.     The 
Wrth  of  a  crown  prince,  (JPredtrie  VL),  widened 
the  breach  between  Caroline  and  the  queen-dow- 
agpr,  without  reconciling  Christian  to  his  wife. 
The  nation  was  divided  into  two  great  parties — 
that  of  the  king,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the 
young  count  Hoik,  the  royal  favourite,  and  that  of 
the   queen-dowager,   at   Friedensburg.      Caroline 
Matilda  aimed  at  effecting  the  removal  of  Hoik, 
with  the  hope  of  regaining  the  kings  fiivour,  while 
Hoik  endeavoured  to  increase  the  distance  between 
her  and  the  king.     Thinking  Struensee  to  be  as 
warmly  opposed  to  the  queen  as  he  was  himself,  he 
advised  Christian  to  employ  him  in  his  messages  to 
the  queen.    But  this  proved  the  ruin  of  Hoik :  the 
king  became  more  and  more  attached  to  Struensee, 
and  ibe  queen,  who  observed  the  change,  and  con- 
trasted the  respectable  deportment  of  Struensee 
with  the  arrogance  of  the  favourite,  soon  admitted 
him  to  her  confidence;  and  he  effected  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  her  and  the  king.     Struensee  now 
pursued  his  ambitious  plans  with  redoubled  zeal. 
Bemstorf  was  removed ;  Brandt  succeeded  Hoik  as 
director  of  the  thotre  and  wudtre  dea  plai$ir$,  and 
the  fiiends  of  the  queen  were  brought  into  office. 
To  secure  his  influence,  Struensee  endeavoured  to 
occupy  the  king  with  amusements,  and  particularly 
to  present  him  from  communicating  directlv  with 
his  mimsters.     In  1770,  at  the  instigation  of  Stru- 
ensee, the  king  abolished  the  council  of  state, 
establishing,  in  place  of  it.  a  committee  of  confer- 
ence, consisting  of  the  heads  of  the  different  de- 
INutments  of  the  administration,  who  were  oidy 
ocessionally  assembled,  and  had  neither  rank  nor 
influence.     This  measure  threw  all  authority  into 
the  hands  of  the  queen  and  the  fiivourite,  and 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  Danish  nobility, 
which  had  enjoyed  a  seat  and  vote  in  the  council. 
Struensee  next  procured  the  removal  of  the  old 
ministers ;  and  all  afiairs  were  now  administered  in 
the  name  of  the  king,  by  his  personal  attendants. 
But  the  favourite  had  neither  prudence  nor  firmness 
to  support  him  in  this  situation.     He  became  over- 


.  hearing  and  impatient  of  contradiction,  and  attempts 
to  introduce  reformations  in  the  finances,  the  army, 
law,  &c.,  raised  him  up  many  enemies.  He  now 
caused  himself  to  be  created  count,  and,  not  satis- 
fied with  this,  procured  the  dignity  of  cabinet-min- 
ister,  with  such  powers  as  no  Danish  minister  had 
ever  before  possessed.  When  his  enemies  attempted 
to  expose  his  usurpations,  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
which  he  had  himself  introduced,  was  subjected  to 
restrictions.  But  the  friends  of  Struensee  were 
already  becoming  indisposed  towards  him,  and  the 
people  began  to  show  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction. 
Struensee  was  conscious  of  his  danger,  and  took 
some  precautions  to  defend  himself.  But  on  the 
night  of  January  16, 1772,  the  queen,  the  favourite, 
Brandt,  and  their  other  partisans,  were  seized. 
The  officer  who  commanded  the  guard  (an  old 
enemy  of  Struensee)  had  led  his  officers  into  the 
palace,  declaring  that  the  king  had  commanded  him 
to  arrest  the  queen.  Count  lUntzau-Aschberg  then 
penetrated  to  the  chamber  of  the  king,  waked  him, 
and  told  him  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  and  that 
he  must  sign  an  order,  which  the  count  presented 
to  him.  The  feeble  king  obeyed,  and  the  queen 
was  conducted  to  Kronenburg.  An  extraordiinary 
commission  was  instituted  for  the  trial  of  Struensee, 
consisting  in  part  of  his  personal  enemies.  The 
proceedings  were  pushed  with  severity;  and,  on  the 
25th  of  April,  he  was  condemned  to  loose  his  right 
hand  and  his  head,  his  body  to  be  quartered  and 
exposed  upon  the  wheel,  and  his  head  and  hand  to 
be  stuck  upon  a  stake.  When  informed  that  the 
king  had  confirmed  the  sentence,  he  received  the 
news  with  composure,  and  was  executed  on  the 

28th  of  April,  1772 See  Host's  ComU  Struensee 

and  hU  Ministry  (in  Danish,  1824,  and  more  com- 
plete in  German,  1826),  and  Memoires  de  Falken- 
skiold  (Paris,  1826). 

STRUT T,  Joseph,  an  English  antiquary,  borr 
in  1749,  at  Springfield,  in  Essex,  was  articled  tone 
engraver,  and  obtained  the  gold  and  silver  medolt 
of  the  royal  academy.  He  published,  in  1773,  his 
work  entitled  the  Regal  and  Ecclesiastical  Anti- 
quities  of  England  (4to.),  containing  repreaenta 
tions  of  the  English  monarchs  from  Edward  the 
Confessor  to  Henry  VIII.  This  was  followed  by 
Horda  Angel  Cynnan,  or  a  complete  view  of  the 
manners,  customs,  arms,  habits,  flee,  of  the  English, 
from  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  to  the  times  of 
Henry  VIII.,  Ac.  (1774,  1775  and  1776,  3  vols, 
with  157  plates).  In  1777  and  1778,  he  published 
a  Chronicle  of  England,  which  he  meant  to  extend 
to  six  volumes,  but  dropped  the  design  for  want  of 
encouragement.  His  Biographical  Dictionary  of 
Engravers  appeared  in  1785  and  1786,  in  two  vols., 
and  his  Complete  View  of  the  Dresses  and  Habits 
of  the  People  of  England,  &c,  in  1796  and  1799 
(4to. ).  In  180 1 ,  he  published  his  last  and  favourite 
work,  entitled  the  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the 
People  of  England  (with  forty  plates,  new  octavo 
edition,  with  140  jdates,  1827/)  He  died  in  Lon- 
don, in  October,  1802,  aged  fifty-three.  His  mo- 
dest  character  scarcely  met,  during  his  life-time, 
with  the  encouragement  it  deserved.  He  left  some 
manuscripts,  from  which  have  since  been  published 
his  Que^n  Hoo  Hall,  a  romance,  and  Ancient 
Times,  a  drama  (4  vols.  12mo.);  also  the  Test  of 
Guilt,  or  Traits  of  Ancient  Superstition,  a  dra- 
matic tale. 

STRYCHNIA;  a  vegetable  alkali,  found  in  the 
fruit  of  two  species  of  the  strychnos.  It  is  obtained 
by  the  following  process :  The  bean  is  rasped  down 
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as  small  as  posaible,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of 
nitric  ether  in  a  Papin's  digester.  What  remains 
after  the  digestion  is  treated  with  alcohol,  and  the 
alcohol  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue 
dissolved  in  water.  To  the  aqueous  solution  pot- 
ash is  added,  which  throws  down  the  strychnia  in 
the  form  of  a  white  crystalline  precipitate.  This 
alkali  has  also  been  extracted  from  the  upas  poison. 
The  properties  of  strychnia,  in  a  state  of  perfect 
purity,  are  as  follows :  It  has  a  crystalline  struc- 
Ture  (often  presenting  four-sided  prisms,  terminated 
by  four-sided  pyramids),  is  of  a  white  colour,  has 
an  intolerably  bitter  taste,  and  leaves  a  metallic  im- 
pression in  the  mouth ;  it  is  destitute  of  odour,  and 
is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air;  it  is  neither 
fusible  nor  volatile,  except  at  temperatures  at  which 
•t  undergoes  decomposition.  It  is  very  little  sol- 
uble in  cold  water,  100,000  parts  of  that  liquid  dis- 
solving only  fifteen  parts  of  the  alkali ;  but  it  dis- 
solves in  2500  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water. 
When  it  is  introduced  into  the  stomach,  it  acts 
with  prodigious  energy.  A  locked  jaw  is  induced 
in  a  very  short  time,  and  the  animal  is  speedily 
destroyed.  Half  a  grain  of  strychnia  blown 
into  the  throat  of  a  rabbit,  proved  iatal  in  five 
minutes,  and  brought  on  locked  jaw  in  two  minutes. 
A  great  variety  of  salts  of  this  alkali  may  be  ob- 
tained by  treating  it  Mfith  the  different  acids,  and 
by  double  decomposition.  Sulphate  of  strychnia 
crystallizes  in  cubes,  and  is  soluble  in  less  than  ten 
times  its  weight  of  cold  water.  It  consists  of  sul- 
phuric acid  90-5  and  strychnia  9*5.  Muriate  of 
strychnia  crystallizes  in  very  small  needles,  and  is 
more  soluble  in  water  than  the  sulphate.  Nitrate 
of  strychnia  acts  with  more  violence  upon  animals 
than  the  pure  alkali.  Solutions  of  the  salts  of 
strychnia,  when  exposed  to  a  heat  of  212^,  become 
volatile. 

STRYPE,  John,  a  voluminous  contributor  to 
English  ecclesiastical  history  and  biography,  was 
bom  in  1643,  and  educated  at  St  Paul's  school, 
whence,  in  1661,  he  was  removed  to  Jesus  college, 
and  afterMrards  to  Catharine  hall,  Cambridge.  He 
graduated  M.  A.  in  1666,  ard,  taking  orders,  was 
nominated  to  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Theydon 
Boys,  in  Essex.  His  works  are.  Ecclesiastical 
Monuments  (in  3  vols.,  folio);  Annals  of  the  Re- 
formation  (4  vols.,  folio,  1709—1731);  an  aug- 
mented  edition  of  Stow's  Survey  of  London  (in  2 
vols.,  folio,  1720) ;  and  Lives  of  Cranmer,  Parker, 
Grindal,  Whitgin,  Sir  John  Cheke,  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  and  bishop  Aylmer.  He  was  for  many 
years  rector  of  Hackney,  in  which  he  spent  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  which  was  prolonged  to  the 
age  of  ninety-four. 

STUART.  The  Stuart  or  Stewart  family  was 
descended  from  the  great  Anglo-Norman  family  of 
Fitz  Alan,  in  England.  The  dignity  of  seneschal 
or  steward  of  the  king's  household,  having  become 
hereditary  in  a  branch  of  this  fiimily,  settled  in 
Scotland,  the  title  vraa  converted  into  a  surname. 
Walter,  the  sixth  high  steward,  married  Marjory, 
daughter  of  Robert  (see  Bruce,  Robert) ;  and,  on 
the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  Bruce,  Robert 
Stewart,  their  only  son,  ascended  the  Scottish 
throne  (1371)  under  the  title  of  Robert  II.  His 
grandson,  James  L,  was  murdered  at  Perth,  in  1437. 
His  successors  were  James  11.,  killed  in  a  war  with 
England  (1460);  James  IIL,  who  fell  in  battle 
against  his  rebellious  subjecto  (1488);  James  IV., 
who  perished  fighting  against  the  English  (1518); 
James  V.  died  of  chagrin  on  account  of  the  rebellion 


of  his  subjects.     His  last  words  were,  on  hearirx 
of  the  birth  of  his  daughter  Mary,  «*  God  s  will  U 
done.  It  came  with  a  lass;  it  will  go  with  a  la^,"— 
alluding  to  the  crown,  which  had    crome  into  hi<i 
family   by   marriage.     That  daughter    (see   Hem 
Stuart)  perished  on  the  scaffold,  and  her  son  Jaict-^ 
yi.  (L  of  England)  united  the  cro^ams  of  Knf^lun^ 
and  Scotland  (1603).   James  I.,  Charles  L,  Ckarlc^ 
II.,  James  II.,  Mary  and  Anne  (see   tiie  artirlr^ 
wore  the  double  crown  of  the  two  kingpdoois  udlJ 
1714,  343  years  from  the  period  when   the  laicilv 
ascended  the  Scottish  throne,  and    111    from   tL^r 
time  of  its  accession  to  that  of  England.    James  LI. 
was  deposed  in  1668,  and  his  son  James  Edward 
(see  Stuart,  Jatuea  Edward),  who  styled  faini»«]t' 
James  III.,  died  in  exile,  after  ineffectual  attempt-; 
to  regain  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.     James  Ill.'« 
son,  Charles  Edward  (see  Edwurd,  CbarU*)^  died 
childless,  in  1788.     His  only  brother,  Ueup-*  cu» 
dinal  of  York,  died  in  1807,  and   with    him   the 
house  of  Stuart  became  extinct.     See  ScoUamd^ 
division  Hiatory. 

STUART,  John,  earl  of  Bute.     See  JBmU, 
STUART,  A&ABBLLA.     See  Arabella  Stmart. 
STUART,  James  Edwaed  Fhancis;  the  eldcft 
son  of  James   II.,  by  his  second  wife.   Alary  ni' 
Modena,  born  in  London,  June  10,  1688.     He  wa> 
but  five  months  old  when  his  father  was  dethronec/; 
and  his  mother,  with  her  infant,  fled  to  Fraaor, 
where  Louis  XIV.  afforded  an  asylum  to  the  exiled 
family  at    St  Germains.     (See  Jamet  II.)     An 
attempt  was  made  at  the  peace  of  fiyswick,  in 
1697,  to  ensure  the  restoration  of  this  youD/r  pnoce 
to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  which  was  defeated 
only  by  the  opposition  of  his  father — u  William 
III.  had  agreed  to  procure  the  recognition  of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  as  he  was  styled,  as  lus  lucoessor ; 
but  James  IL  rejected  the  proposal,  observing  that 
he  could  support  with  resignation  the  uiorpation  of 
his  son-in-law,  but  he  could  not  suffer  his  son  to 
become  a  party  to  it.   On  the  death  of  the  ex-king, 
in  1701,  Louis  XIV.  recognised  his  son  as  king  of 
England,  by  the  title  of  James  IIL,  and  a  procla- 
mation, in  the  name  of  the  latter,  was  addresMd  to 
the  English  nation ;  but  no  effective  measures  were 
adopted  in  his  favour.     The  death  of  William  111. 
revived  the  hopes  of  his  party ;  but  nothing  beyond 
unavailing  negotiation  took  place  till  1708,  wlwn  a 
maritime  expedition  against  Scotland  was  fitted  out. 
in  which  the  prince  embarked,  under  the  coounand 
of  the  chevalier  Forbin.     This  armanent,  however, 
being  attacked  by  an  English  fleet  of  superior  force, 
returned  to  France  without  landing  the  invading 
forces;  and  the  young  adventurer  (who  assumed 
the  name  of  the  chevalier  de  St  George)  joined  the 
French  army  in  Flanders,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  his  valour  at  the  battle  of  MalpUquet.     In  tbf 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  repeated  istrigve« 
were  set  on  foot  to  secure  the  restoration  of  her 
brother,  or  his  suoeesston  to  the  crown  after  ber 
death ;  but  they  proved  entirely  abortive,  and,  on 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  taking  pbce,  in  1713,  he  ¥rs$ 
obliged  to  submit  to  a  temporary  retirement  from 
France ;  and  when  he  returned  to  Paris,  be  resided 
there  incognito.     Had  not  the  decease  of  queen 
Anne  been  speedily  followed  by  that  of  Louis  XIV.. 
in  1715,  the  invasion  of  ScotUuid  by  the  Pretender, 
as  he  was  called,  might  have  led  to  a  very  different 
result  from  that  which  actually  took  place.     (Sec 
Anne,)     The  regent  duke  of  Orleans  wished  to 
maintain  peace  with  George  L,  and  the  British  nm- 
bassador  at  Paris  vras  informed  of  the  projecu  of 
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the  chevalier  de  St  George  by  the  abbe  Strickland, 
(ine  of  his  agentg,  who  betrayed  hii  confidence. 
The  earl  of  Mar,  in  Scotland,  raised  the  itandard 
of  revolt  against  the  house  of  Hanover,  proclaiming 
the  heir  of  the  Stuarts  king,  under  the  title  of 
James  III. ;  and  the  latter,  embarking  at  Dunkirk, 
made  a  descent  on  the  Scottish  coasts;  but  he 
soon  perceived  that  success  was  hopeless,  and  was 
obliged  to  return  to  France.  Even  that  kingdom 
no  longer  yielded  him  an  asylum,  and  he  was 
forced  to  remove,  first  to  Avignon,  and  then  to 
Rome.  In  consequence  of  the  disputes  which 
occurred  between  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  cardinal 
Alberoni,  the  prince  was,  a  few  years  after,  invited 
to  Spain,  where  he  was  well  received  by  Philip  V. ; 
but  the  visit  had  no  important  influence  on  his 
aflhirs,  and  Rome  again  became  his  retreat,  as  it 
was  his  future  residence.  In  1720,  he  married  the 
princess  Mary  Casimira  Sobieska,  grand-daughter 
of  the  famous  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland.  This 
union  was  not  attended  with  domestic  happiness, 
and  a  separation  between  the  husband  and  wife  was 
with  difficulty  prevented  by  the  interference  of 
cardinal  Alberoni,  then  a  resident  at  Rome.  He 
took  no  active  part  in  the  expedition  against  Scot- 
land, under  his  son,  in  1745;  and  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  was  dedicated  to  exercises  of  piety.  He 
died  January  2,  1766. 

STUART,  Charles  Edward.  See  Edward, 
Charlet, 

STUART.  Henrt  Benedict  Maria  Clement, 
cardinal  of  York,  younger  son  of  James  Edward, 
and  the  last  descendant  of  the  royal  line  of  the 
Stuarts,  was  born  at  Rome,  in  1725,  and,  being 
destined  for  the  church,  the  pope  bestowed  on  him 
the  right  to  hold  benefices  without  receiving  the 
ecclesiastical  tonsure.  In  1745,  when  the  last 
effort  was  made  for  the  restoration  of  his  family, 
he  assumed  the  command  of  troops  assembled  at 
Dunkirk,  to  aid  the  operations  of  his  brother  in 
Great  Britain ;  but  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Cul- 
loden  prevented  the  embarkation  of  this  armament, 
and  prince  Henry  returned  to  Rome.  The  visions 
of  regal  splendour,  in  which  he  might  have  indulged, 
being  thus  dissipated,  he  took  holy  orders,  and,  in 
1747*  pope  Benedict  XIV.  raised  him  to  the  purple. 
He  was  subsequently  made  chancellor  of  the  basilica 
of  St  Peter,  and  bishop  of  Frascati.  On  the  death 
of  hit  brother,  in  1788,  he  assumed  the  barren  title 
to  which  the  family  had  aspired,  and  caused  a 
medal  to  be  struck,  with  the  inscription,  HenricuM 
Nomu  Angha  Rex,  and  on  the  obverse,  Gratia 
Dei,  non  Voluntaie  Hominum.  When  the  French 
conquered  Italy,  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Venice, 
and  was  indebted  for  his  support  to  a  pension  from 
the  English  court.  His  death  took  place  in  1807. 
The  valuable  papers  of  his  grand&ther  and  his 
father,  which  had  remained  in  his  possession,  were, 
after  his  decease,  sent  to  England. 

STUART,  Dr  Gilbert,  an  eminent  historical 
writer,  bom  at  Edinburgh,  in  1742,  was  educated 
in  the  university  of  that  city,  where  his  father  was 
professor  of  humanity,  and  was  destined  for  the 
legal  profession,  whidi  he  relinquished  for  that  of 
an  author.  In  1767,  he  published  an  Historical 
Dissertation  concerning  the  Antiquity  of  the  British 
Constitution,  the  merit  of  which  procured  him  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  This  was  followed,  a  few  years 
after,  by  his  View  of  Society  in  Europe,  in  its 
Progress  from  Rudeness  to  Refinement.  Being 
disappointed  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  the  professor- 
ship of  public  law  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 


he  removed  to  London ;  and,  from  1768  to  1774, 
he  was  a  contributor  to  the  Monthly  Review.  He 
then  returned  to  his  native  city,  and  established 
the  Edinburgh  Magazine  and  Review;  but  his 
illiberal  and  virulent  criticisms  ruined  the  credit  of 
the  work,  which  was  discontinued  in  1776.  About 
this  time,  he  published  his  Observations  concerning 
the  Public  Law  and  Constitutional  History  of  Scot- 
land (8vo.);  the  History  of  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland  (1780,  4to.);  and  the  History  of  Scotland 
(1782,  2  vols.)  In  the  year  last  mentioned,  he 
again  repaired  to  London,  and  engaged  as  a  writer; 
but  habits  of  intemperance  had  undermined  his 
constitution,  and  he  once  more  returned  to  his 
native  place,  where  he  died  in  1786.  His  works 
display  erudition,  industry,  and  sound  judgment, 
wherever  the  latter  quality  is  not  influenced  by  his 
jealousy  and  hatred  of  contemporary  writers. 

STUART,  James;  a  distinguished  antiquarian 
and  architectural  draughtsman,  bom  in  London,  in 
1713.  His  father  having  died  when  he  was  young, 
he  assisted  his  mother  by  practising  fan-painting. 
Prompted  by  his  inclination,  he  studied  anatomy, 
geometry,  and  other  branches  of  science;  and 
having,  by  his  industry,  provided  for  the  support 
of  his  younger  brother  and  sister,  set  out,  with  a 
very  small  supply  of  money,  for  Rome.  He  sup- 
ported himself  during  his  travels  by  the  exercise  of 
his  talents,  and  at  Rome  made  acquaintance  with 
Nicholas  Revett,  a  skilful  architect,  with  whom  he 
went  to  Athens,  in  1751.  Here  they  remained 
till  the  latter  part  of  1753,  making  drawings  and 
taking  measurements  of  architectund  relics.  After 
visiting  Salonica,  Smyrna,  and  some  of  the  JEgean 
islands,  they  returned  to  England,  in  the  beginning 
of  1755.  The  result  of  their  labours  appeared  in 
the  woik  entitled  the  Antiquities  of  Athens  (1st 
vol.  1762,  folio;  4th  vol.  1816).  A  new  and  im- 
proved edition  of  this  valuable  work  has  recently 
been  published.     Stuart  died  in  1788. 

STUCCO  {Italian)  in  architecture;  a  composi- 
tion of  white  marble  pulverised  and  mixed  with 
plaster  of  lime,  which,  being  sifted  and  wrought  up 
with  water,  is  used  like  common  plaster.  Archi- 
tectural and  sculptural  ornaments,  such  as  fruits, 
flowers,  garlands,  festoons,  &c.,  are  made  of  it. 
In  the  interior  oif  buildings,  stucco  work  is  gene- 
rally applied  to  the  ceilings  of  apartments,  the 
mouldings,  &c.  On  the  exterior,  it  should  be  con- 
fined  to  those  parts  which  are  not  much  exposed  to 
the  rain.  In  some  countries,  a  stucco  of  common 
mortar  and  of  plaster  is  applied  to  the  outside  of 
houses,  and  is  extremely  durable.  Vitruvius  seems 
to  mention  stucco  in  the  second,  third,  and  sixth 
chapters  of  the  seventh  book,  under  the  name  of 
opus  albarium,  or  opus  eonmarium.  Immediately 
sifter  the  stucco  is  mixed,  it  forms  a  very  soft  and 
ductile  paste,  which,  however,  soon  hardens,  and 
then  the  desired  form  is  given  to  it  with  moulds 
or  with  a  little  spatula  of  iron.  During  this  opera* 
tion,  it  continues  to  harden,  and  may  even  be  cut ; 
and  at  this  period,  those  parts  of  the  ornaments  are 
executed  which  demand  a  nice  finish.  In  a  few 
days,  it  acquires  the  consistence  of  dry  clay,  and 
ultimately  becomes  hard  like  stone,  and  takes  a 
beautiful  polish. 

STUDDING-SAILS;  certain  sails  extending, 
in  moderate  and  steady  breezes,  beyond  the  skirts 
of  the  principal  sails,  where  they  appear  as  wings 
to  the  yard-arms.  The  top-mast  and  top-gallant 
studding-sails  are  those  which  are  set  on  the  outside 
of  the  top-sails  and  top-gallant  sails. 
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STUDIES.  See  Dntwing, 
STUFF,  in  commerce,  is  a  general  name  for  Ul 
kinds  of  fabrics  of  gold,  silver,  silk,  wool,  hai^ 
cotton,  or  thread,  manufactured  on  the  loom;  of 
which  number  are  velvets,  brocades,  mohair,  taffe- 
ties,  doth,  serges,  &c.  The  term  is  also  used 
more  particularly  to  denote  slight  woollen  articles 
used  principally  for  linings  and  women's  apparel. 

STUHLWEISSENBURG;  or,  in  Hungarian, 
SZEKES  FEJERVAR;  in  Sclavonic,  BIELL 
OR  AD;  a  royal  free  town  of  Hungary,  capital  of  a 
county  of  the  same  name,  thirty  miles  south-west 
of  Buda;  Ion.  IB''  25'  E. ;  lat.  47^  12'  N, ;  popula- 
tion, 12,244.  It  was  built  in  the  eleventh  century, 
and,  during  five  centuries,  was  the  place  where  the 
kings  of  Hungary  were  crowned,  and  on  that  ac- 
count called  AWa  Jlegalis.  It  is  now  declined  from 
its  former  importance,  and  has  a  mean  appearance, 
though  it  contains  some  good  buildings.  It  has  a 
Catholic  gymnasium  and  some  manufactures. 

STUM,  in  the  wine  trade,  is  a  name  for  the 
unfermented  juice  of  the  grape,  when  it  has  been 
several  times  racked  off  and  separated  from  the 
sediment.  The  casks  are,  for  this  purpose,  well 
fumigated  with  brimstone,  in  order  to  prevent  fer- 
mentation, through  which  the  juice  would  become 
wine. 

STURDY,  STAGGERS,  GID,  TURNSICK, 
GOGGLES,  WORM  UNDER  THE  HORN, 
WATERY  HEAD,  and  PENDRO,  are  all  popular 
names  for  hydatids,  caused  by  an  animal  now  known 
u  the  tctnioM  globulus,  which,  by  some  unaccount- 
able way,  finds  entrance  into  the  brain  of  the 
sheep,  and  settles  there,  either  in  some  of  its  ven- 
t  rides,  or  more  frequently  in  its  substance.  Their 
size  varies  from  that  of  the  smallest  speck  to  that 
of  a  pigeon's  egg;  and  the  sheep  attacked  are 
generally  under  two  years  old.  These  animals  are 
likewise  occasionally  found  in  all  the  natural 
cavities  of  the  body.  Stupidity,  a  disposition  to 
sit  on  the  rump,  to  turn  to  one  side,  &c.,  are  the 
indications  of  this  disease,  which  is  not  incurable, 
as  has  been  supposed,  but  can  be  cured  only  by  a 
manual  operation — ^instruments  are  thrust  through 
the  skin  and  skull,  or  a  wire  through  the  nostrils, 
and  the  hydatid  is  thus  destroyed.  The  latter  is 
called  by  the  English  shepherds  wiring.  It  is 
always  fatal,  if  not  relieved  by  art. 

STURGEON  (acipenier).  A  genus  of  cartila- 
ginous fishes,  allied  somewhat  to  the  shark  and 
ray,  but  differing  essentially  in  structure,  as  well 
as  in  the  habits  of  the  spedes.  The  mouth  is 
situated  beneath  the  snout,  is  small,  retractile,  and 
destitute  of  teeth;  there  are  several  fleshy  beards 
also  beneath  the  snout,  and  anterior  to  the  mouth ; 
the  body  is  massive,  elongated,  and  furnished  with 
several  longitudinal  rows  of  bony  plates  implanted 
in  the  skin;  the  gill  openings  are  very  large.  The 
sturgeons  inhabit  the  ocean,  Mediterranean,  Red, 
Black,  and  Caspian  seas,  and  the  Canadian  lakes, 
keeping  in  inaccessible  depths  during  the  winter 
season,  and  in  the  spring  ascending  the  larger  rivers. 
The  common  sturgeon  of  Europe  (A.  Miurio)  is 
found  in  most  of  the  large  rivers  of  that  continent, 
and  sometimes  is  excessively  multiplied  in  the 
more  northern  countries.  Its  flesh  is  delicate  and 
well  flavoured,  somewhat  resembling  veal,  and  has 
been  esteemed  in  all  ages;  but  modem  nations  do 
not  consider  it  so  great  a  luxury  as  the  andenta, 
especially  the  Romans.  Its  fishery  is  an  object  of 
importance,  and  caviar  is  sometimes  made  of  the 
eggs  of  the  female. 


The  isinglass  sturgeon,  or  htht^a  of  the  Russi:.!.- 
{A,  huso),  is  the  largest  species.      It    is   not  to 
extensively  diffused  as  the  former,  and  is  cbieflv 
found  in  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas,  asfsending  t^ 
tributary  streams  in  immense  multitudes.     It  fn- 
quently  attains  the  length  of  twenty  or  tweot>- 
five  feet  t  and  bdividuals  have  been  taJcen  weiglmv 
nearly  three  thousand  pounds.    It  enters  the  riven 
in  the  middle  of  winter,  while  they  are  still  eovervd 
with  ice,  is  Very  voradous,  and  pursues  all  the 
smaller  fishes,  but  feeds  likewise    on    TegetaUes. 
The  fishery  of  this  spedes  is  vastly  importsat  ia 
the  south  of  Russia;  and  upwards    of  a  bundred 
thousand  are  taken  yearly.     The  caviar  of  com- 
merce is  chiefly  made  from  its  eggs,  ^virhi«:h  exist  in 
such  abundance  as  to  constitute  nearly  one  third  ot 
the  total  weight.     This  is  a  very  common  aliment 
in  Turkey,  Russia,  Germany,  Italy,  and  especially 
in  Greece,  and  forms  an  important  article  of  com- 
merce, yery  profitable  to  Russia.     The    flesh   }« 
white,  fat,  resembling  veal,  very  wholesome,  niitri- 
tious,  and  agreeably  tasted.     The  ising^lass  of  coid- 
merce  is  prepared  from  the  air  bladder.      The  &t  is 
also  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  may  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  butter  or  oil.     A  kind  of  leather  i» 
made  from  the  skin,  and  that  of  the  young'  one?. 
cleaned  and  dried,  is  used  for  window-glass  ia  sooic 
parts  of  Russia  and  Tartary.     There  are  a  lew 
other  species  of  sturgeon  in  the  rivers  of  Europe. 

STURLASON,  Snorro,  a  native  of  Iceland,  of 
an  old  noble  fiimily,  was  bom  in  1179.     He  lived 
for  a  long  time  at  the  courts  of  Norway  and  Sweden, 
was  at  last  lagmann  of  Iceland,  and  was  murdered 
in  1241,  in  his  castle.     He  was  a  msa  of  gremt 
talents,  and  rendered  himself  famous  as  a  poef, 
lawgiver,  zealous  republican,  and  lustoriaa.     He 
composed  a  general  history  of  the  north,  fton  the 
andent  songs  of  the  scalds,  and  other  historical 
sources,  with  taste,  and  a  faithful  use  of  his  lources. 
His  history  is  rich  in  information  respecting  Sweden 
and  Iceland,  somewhat  less  so  in  regud  to  Norwa\, 
and  aflfords  some  notices  respecting  Rusna.     ltt» 
title  is  Heimskringla  (i.  e.  OrbiM  Terramm),  edr. 
Noregt  Konunga  Soegor  aeu  HiHoritg  Begum  Sep- 
tentrionaHum    a    Snorrone    Siurlomde    coutcripifff 
edited  by  John  Peringskioeld  (Stockholm,  IfffT)- 
A    new   edition,  enlarged  and  corrected  by  C- 
Schoning  and  S.  Th.  Thorladus,  appeared  in  3 
vols.,  folio,  at  Copenhagen  (1777—82).    The  con- 
tinuation by  Sturla  Thoraldson  (of  Norway),  and 
an  unknown  writer,  is  to  be  found  in  Christiu 
Jakobi's  Norvegia  Monarchiea  et  Chriaiiama  (Clock- 
stadt,  1712,  4to.)     (See  our  artide  Scamdimmiaa 
Literaiure.)   A  long  account  of  Snorro  Sturlssoo  ia 
to  be  found  in  Wheaton's  History  of  the  North- 
men. 

STUTTERING,  STAMMERING,  or  HESI- 
TATION  OF  SPEECH,  are  terms  implying  an 
interrupted  articulation,  accompanied  generally  with 
more  or  less  of  straining  and  distortion  of  feature. 
If  owing  to  a  vidous  conformation  of  the  tongue, 
or  other  organ  of  speech,  it  is  incurable ;  but  when 
merely  spasmodic,  the  cure  is  possible,  and  some- 
times easy.  In  some  cases,  stuttering  is  relievsble 
at  once,  by  avoiding  carefully  the  usual  hurried 
repetition  of  the  same  syllable,  or  by  opening  the 
mouth,  and  allowing  simple  sound  to  pass,  when 
any  one  oral  position  threatens  to  become  spasmo^ 
dically  permanent.  Should  it  arise  from  the  at- 
tempt to  speak  being  made  while  drawing  in  the 
breath,  it  may  be  avmded  by  filling  the  chest  well 
before  beginning  to  speak.    A  snls  of  aiticulaic 
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fiounds,  or  table  of  articulations,  with  minute  direc 
tions  as  to  the  proper  position  of  the  organs  in  pro- 
ducing the  different  sounds,  may,  likewise,  in  some 
instances,  prove  useful  to  the  patient. 

STUTTGARD.  or  STUTTGART;  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg,  on  the  small  river 
Ncsenbach;  Ion.  9«  ll'E.;  lat.  48°  46'  N,;  thirty- 
five  miles  south-east  of  Carlesruhe,  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  north-west  of  Munich;  population  in 
18*27,  22,000;  with  the  military  and  strangers, 
8l,3d0.  It  is  situated  in  a  valley,  two  miles  from 
the  Neckar,  and  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the 
town  proper,  two  suburbs  adjacent  to  each  other, 
and  a  separate  suburb,  called  Eslingen.  The  town 
proper  is  badly  built,  the  streets  being  narrow,  and 
the  houses  frequently  of  wood:  the  suburbs  have  a 
better  appearance,  particularly  that  of  Eslingen, 
which  contains  the  royal  palace,  gymnasium,  bar- 
racks, and  other  public  buildings.  The  palace  is  a 
noble  structure,  situated  near  an  extensive  park, 
and  contains  a  good  collection  of  paintings,  statues, 
&c.  The  royal  library  contains  200,000  volumes, 
including  12,000  copies  of  the  Bible  of  different 
editions.  The  town  has  a  public  library,  an  old 
palace,  mint,  town  house,  great  church,  and  royal 
stables.  Though  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  ditch, 
Stuttgard  is  a  place  of  no  strength.  The  manu- 
factures are  on  a  small  scale ;  the  expenditures  of 
the  court  and  nobility  forming  the  chief  support 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  surrounding  country  is 
fertile  and  delightful,  consisting  of  eminences 
covered  with  vineyards,  and  valleys  laid  out  in 
corn-fields.  The  Solitude,  near  Stuttgard,  is  a 
beautiful  country  residence  of  the  sovereign.  Its 
name  is  appropriate,  for  it  stands  quite  isolated  in 
the  middle  of  a  large  tract  of  strictly-preserved 
country.  The  deer-park  attached  to  it  contains 
1700  acres,  and  the  park  for  wild-hogs  700  acres. 
The  wild-hogs  have  a  feeding  place  in  the  forest, 
where  the  king  and  his  court  shoot,  the  animals 
being  driven  there  by  the  huntsmen. 

STYE  (hordeolum) ;  a  little  tumor  on  the  eye- 
lids, resembling  a  barley-corn.  The  stye  is  strictly 
only  a  little  bile,  which  projects  from  the  edge  of 
the  eyelids,  mostly  near  the  great  angle  of  the  eye. 
This  little  tumor  is  of  a  dark  red  colour,  much 
inflamed,  and  a  great  deal  more  painful  than  might 
be  expected,  considering  its  small  size.  The  latter 
circumstance  is  partly  OMring  to  the  vehemence  of 
the  inflammation  producing  the  stye,  and  partly  to 
the  exquisite  sensibility  and  tension  of  the  skin, 
which  covers  the  edge  of  the  eyelids.  On  this 
account,  the  hordeolum  very  often  excites  fever  and 
restlessness  in  delicate,  irritable  constitutions:  it 
suppurates  slowly  and  imperfectly;  and,  when 
suppurated,  has  no  tendency  to  burst.  The  stye 
forms  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  that  the 
best  mode  in  which  inflammatory  swellings  can 
end,  18  resolution;  for,  whenever  it  extends  so 
deeply  as  to  destroy  any  of  the  cellular  substance, 
the  little  tumor  can  never  be  resolved,  or  only  im- 
perfectly so.  This  event,  indeed,  would  rather  be 
hurtful,  since  there  would  still  remain  behind  a 
greater  or  smaller  portion  of  dead  cellular  mem- 
brane, which,  sooner  or  later,  might  bring  on  a 
renewal  of  the  stye,  in  the  same  place  as  before,  or 
else  become  converted  into  a  hard,  indolent  body, 
deforming  the  edge  of  the  eyelid. 

STYLE,  from  *rux»t,  originally  the  instrument 
yni\i  which  the  ancients  wrote  on  hard  substances, 
came  afterwards  to  signify  the  pe,culiar  way  of 
expressing  a  thought  or  idea  in  language  or  form. 

VI. 


Thought  strives  for  manifestation.  Its  most  effec- 
tual instrument  is  language.  The  object  of  Ian. 
guage  is  to  give  an  accurate  picture  of  the  thoughts 
of  the  speaker  to  the  person  addressed.  Hence  it 
must  vary  with  the  character  of  the  persons  spoken 
to.  It  should  always,  however,  be  the  natural 
product  of  a  man's  own  mind ;  and  when  thoughts 
are  fully  matured,  they  can  be  easily  expressed  by 
one  who  has  the  richness  of  a  cultivated  lan- 
guage at  his  command.  A  style  of  expression  which 
betrays  the  effect  of  imitation  is  always  disagree- 
able; and  the  moie  so  the  more  perfect  is  the  imi- 
tation. It  is  body  without  spirit,  the  covering  of 
the  pupa  wthout  the  butterfly  within.  The  study 
of  the  style  of  others  can  be  of  advantage  only  ais 
it  shows  the  connexion  between  their  thoughts  and 
their  manner  of  expression.  The  first  requisite 
of  a  good  style  is  clear  and  independent  thought. 
Some  have  even  considered  it  the  only  thing  neces- 
sary; but  this  is  going  too  far.  There  is  a  certain 
mechanical  skill  required,  to  find  the  best  expres- 
sion of  a  thought  in  a  language  which  is  the  common 
means  of  communication  among  millions  of  people, 
all  differing  in  character  and  circumstances;  and  it 
would  be  mere  loss  of  time  for  every  one  to  attempt 
to  acquire  this  by  his  own  experience,  for  which 
he  may  not  have  a  good  opportunity ;  but,  unless 
it  is  required,  even  the  most  highly  gifted  intellects 
can  produce  but  an  imperfect  effect.  This  circum- 
stance, that  we  speak  and  write  for  others ;  that 
our  expression,  as  far  as  regards  ourselves,  is  the 
effect  of  thought,  whilst,  as  respects  others,  it  is 
intended  to  become  the  cause  of  thought, — is,  per- 
haps, the  chief  reason  for  studying  style.  Still, 
however,  we  must  repeat,  that  the  most  important 
means  for  becoming  clear  to  others,  is  to  be  clear 
to  ourselves.  To  excel  in  writing  or  speaking,  as 
to  excel  in  music,  painting,  architecture,  mathe- 
matics, &c.,  original  talent  is  the  first  thing  neces- 
sary; yet  study  is  indispensable,  and  without  it, 
hardly  any  progress  could  be  made  in  the  various 
branches  of  human  activity.  The  collected  expe- 
rience of  many  furnishes  principles  for  a  theory  of 
style  as  well  as  of  every  art ;  but  this  theory  will 
be  of  advantage  only  to  him  who  has  the  main 
requisites  of  clear  and  just  thought.  One  of  the 
best  general  rules  of  style  is  to  be  as  brief  as  per- 
spicuity allows ;  though  there  are  some  exceptions, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  public  speaking,  in  which 
it  is  often  necessary  to  dwell  long  on  important  ideas, 
in  order  to  afford  the  hearer  time  to  comprehend 
them  fully.  In  writing,  there  are  very  few  excep- 
tions to  the  rule.  Logical  correctness  of  thought, 
though  essential  to  a  good  style,  does  not  need  to 
be  particularly  treated  of  in  discussing  the  theory 
of  style.  It  falls  properly  under  the  head  of  a  cis- 
quisition  on  logic.  Beauty  of  style  consists  in  har- 
monious expression,  an  easy  flow,  and  a  happy 
connexion  of  ideas;  in  the  avoidance  of  everything 
which  can  offend  good  taste  and  decorum;  in  the 
use  of  imagery  fitted  to  strike  and  gratify  the 
imagination,  &c.  The  two  chief  branches  of  style 
are  those  of  prose  and  poetry.  (See  these  articles). 
The  ancient  rhetoricians  speak  of  a  gemu  dicendi 
tenue,  medium,  et  sublime,  or  a  lower,  middle,  and 
higher  style.  No  work,  however,  necessarily  falls, 
from  beginning  to  end,  under  either  of  these  heads. 
Style  must  sink  or  rise  with  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  expressed.  The  various  relations  of  life, 
and  the  various  modes  and  subjects  of  communica- 
tion, renders  the  division  of  prose  into  various 
kinds  of  style  necessary.  Thus  we  have  the  didactic 
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style,  the  style  of  basiness,  the  epistolary,  the  his- 
torical style,  and  the  various  oratorical  styles. 
Style  began  early  to  be  cultivated.  Among  the 
Greeks,  who,  however,  confined  themselves  almost 
entirely  to  oratorical  expression,  Aristotle,  Deme- 
trius PhalereuSy  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,'  Her- 
mogenes,  and  Longinus ;  among  the  Romans,  Cicero 
and  Quinctilian,  are  the  principal  writers  on  style. 

STYLE,  in  the  arts.  Style,  or  mode  of  repre- 
sentation, in  the  arts,  depends  on  the  character  of 
the  artist,  the  subjects,  the  art  itself,  the  materials 
used,  the  object  aimed  at,  &c.  The  style  varies  in 
different  periods :  thus  we  have  the  ante-Greek,  or 
old  Oriental  style,  in  which  the  powerful  and  colossal 
prevails;  the  classical  or  antique  style  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  (see  Antique)^  and  the  style  of  Chris- 
tian art  (the  romantic  or  modem  style).  It  is 
influenced  by  differences  of  national  character. 
Thus  we  have  a  German,  Italian,  French,  and  Eng- 
lish style  or  school.  The  effect  of  the  national 
character  is  particularly  apparent  in  certain  arts, 
e.  g.  painting  or  music.  The  national  style  also 
has  its  periods;  at  one  time  aims  particularly  at  the 
sublime  or  great,  at  other  times  strives  aAer  the 
beautiful,  the  pleasing,  and  graceful;  as  Winckel- 
mann  has  observed  in  respect  to  the  Greek  plastic 
art.  The  style  varies,  too,  with  the  character  of 
the  individual.  Here  we  must  distinguish  between 
the  style  which  proceeds  from  the  nature  of  the 
subjects  to  which  the  genius  of  the  artist  inclines 
him,  and  his  mode  of  representing  those  subjects. 
The  latter  is  called  more  particularly  manner.  The 
manner  of  an  artist  may  be  noble  or  petty,  strong 
or  weak ;  but  it  is  always  uniform,  and  in  a  certain 
degree  arbitrary,  while  the  style,  in  its  proper 
sense,  is  not.  The  style  of  great  artists  continues 
in  their  schools,  and  there  usually  degenerates  into 
manner.  The  word  style  is  also  applied  to  the  dif- 
ferent modes  of  representation,  occasioned  by  the 
different  nature  of  the  various  arts:  thus  there  is 
an  architectural,  a  plastic,  a  picturesque  style. 
The  various  branches  of  an  art,  too,  have  each  its 
peculiar  style ;  e.  g.  in  poetry,  there  are  the  epic, 
lyric,  dramatic  styles ;  in  music,  the  sacred,  opera, 
concert  styles,  the  vocal  and  instrumental  styles, 
the  quartetto,  sonata,  symphony  styles,  &c. :  in 
painting,  there  are  the  historical,  landscape,  &c. 
styles. 

STYLE,  Old  and  New.     See  Calendar,  and 
Epoch, 

STYLES  OF  ARCHITECTURE.    See^rc/«- 
teeture. 

'  STYLITES  (from  rr^x^f,  column;  in  Latin, 
atmcti  colunmares).  The  most  singular  saints  of 
the  Christian  church  were  anchorites  who,  by  way 
of  penance,  passed  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  on 
the  top  of  high  columns.  Simeon,  a  Syrian  monk, 
of  the  fifth  century,  invented  this  insane  method  of 
self-torture,  about  423.  He  livtfd,  for  nine  years, 
on  a  column,  the  top  of  which  was  only  two  ells 
in  circumference,  in  the  open  air,  near  Antioch, 
afterwards  changed  it  for  a  higher  one,  and  at 
length  for  one  forty  cubits,  and  only  three  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  top;  when  he  slept,  he  leaned 
against  a  sort  of  balustrade.  On  this  pillar  he  re- 
mained twenty-eight  years,  till  his  death,  in  459  or 
460.  The  whole  time  which  he  passed  on  the  top 
of  pillars,  was  about  thirty-seven  years.  It  appears, 
however,  that  he  must  have  descended  at  times, 
since  he  cured  the  sick  by  his  touch,  and  performed 
sundry  other  miracles;  wrote  epistles,  and  took 
part  in  political  quarrels.     The  euunple  of  this 


strange  being,  who  was  canonized  after  his  death, 
was  imitated  by  many  persons  in  Syria  and  Pale^ 
tine;  and  the  mania  continued  until  the  12th  ceo- 
tury.  The  Dictionnaire  de  Theologie,  a  modern 
Catholic  work,  chiefly  in  defence  of  the  Roman 
church,  has  a  long  article  StyUte,  vindicating  St 
Simeon,  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
Creator,  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  "  Shall 
we  refuse  to  God,"  says  the  writer,  "  the  liberty 
of  attaching  the  grace  of  conversion  to  such  means 
as  he  may  choo«ie?"  The  article  also  relates  the 
miracles  of  St  Simeon. 

ST  YMPHALIDES,  in  mythology ;  certain  birds 
of  prey,  which  derived  their  name  from  the  town 
or  the  lake  of  Stymphalus,  in  Arcadia,  near  which 
they  lived;  or  from  an  ancient  hero  Stymphaluf. 
whose  daughters  they  were  considered  to  be.  They 
were  large  birds,  with  iron  wings,  beaks  and  cUw^. 
of  the  size  of  cranes,  in  form  similar  to  the  ibi$,  but 
having  straight  beaks.  They  could  shoot  their 
feathers  like  arrows,  and  thus  kill  men  and  hea&t>. 
(See  ArgoiunU8,)  Eurystheus  imposed  on  Hercu- 
les the  task  of  driving  them  from  the  place  of  thoir 
abode,  in  which  he  succeeded. 

STYMPHALUS.     See  Stymphalides, 

STYPTIC;  a  remedy  that  has  the  virtue  of 
stopping  blood,  or  of  closing  the  aperture  of  a 
wounded  vessel.  Many  waters  and  powders  are  of 
this  nature  ;  but  in  most  of  them  vitriol  is  the  chief 
ingredient. 

STYRIA.     See  Stina. 

STYX ;  a  nymph,  according  to  Hesiod,  the 
daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Thetis,  according  to  othcris. 
of  Erebus  and  Night.  By  PaUas,  she  became  the 
mother  of  Zelos  and  Cratos,  Nike  and  Bia  (ZraJ, 
Power,  Victory  and  Strength) ;  according  to  Pau- 
sanias,  she  bore  the  Hydra  to  a  certain  Piras ;  and. 
according  to  Apollodorus,  Proserpine  to  Jupiter. 
Her  children,  by  Pallas  (according  to  Heaod),  en- 
joyed the  honour  of  living  with  Jupiter,  and  of 
being  inseparably  connected  with  him,  because  they 
and  their  mother  assisted  him  in  the  war  with  the 
Titans.  In  honour  of  Styx  herself,  it  was  pro- 
vided, that  the  gods  should  swear  by  her.  According 
to  another  passage  of  Hesiod,  Styx  lived  with  her 
children  in  the  region  of  Tartarus,  in  a  palace  of 
rocks,  separated  from  the  dwellings  of  the  other 
deities  residing  there,  or  in  a  grotto  resting  on 
columns.  From  this  rock  issued  a  cold  stream, 
which  flowed  far  under  the  earth  unseen.  It  wa-^ 
the  tenth  arm  of  Ocean.  Nine  of  them  flowed 
around  the  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  then  emptie<l 
into  the  tenth,  which  (the  Styx)  descended  to  the 
lower  regions,  where  it  formed  the  celebrated  Sty- 
gian pool.  By  this  the  gods  swore ;  and  if  any 
god  violated  his  oath,  he  was  banished  from  Olyn)- 
pus,  stretched  out  lifeless,  and  became  overgrown 
with  mould.  In  this  state  he  remained  a  year; 
after  which,  he  suffered  other  torments  for  nine 
years,  and,  during  this  period,  was  excluded  from 
the  society  of  the  gods.  Styx  was  originally  a 
rivulet  in  Arcadia,  springing  from  a  high  rock« 
near  the  town  of  Nonacris.  Its  water  was  con- 
sidered poisonous  to  men  and  beasts,  metals  were 
corroded,  and  vessels  burst  to  pieces  by  it« 

SUABIA,OR  SWABIA  (in  German  Sekwaben); 
one  of  the  ten  circles  into  which  the  German  em- 
pire was  divided,  previous  to  its  dissolution  in  1806. 
It  lay  in  the  south-western  part  of  Germany,  com- 
prising some  of  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  partV 
of  the  country,  traversed  from  south-west  to  north- 
east by  the  Danube.     The  Black  Forest  (q.  v.),  or 
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Schwarzwald,  intersects  the  western  part  of  the 
country,  and  the  Suabian  Alps  (see  Alps,  Suabian) 
stretch  through  the  interior.  The  circle  of  Sua- 
bisi,  comprising  13,150  square  miles,  with  2/200,000 
inhabitants,  was  surrounded  by  France,  Switzer- 
land, the  Austrian  territories,  Bavaria,  Franconia, 
and  the  circles  of  the  Rhine.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
the  face  of  the  country  mountainous.  The  circle 
comprised  the  sovereign  bishoprics  of  Augsburg  and 
Constance,  the  princely  provostship  of  Elwangen, 
and  the  princely  Abbey  of  Kempten ;  the  abbeys 
of  Salmansweiler,  Weingarten,  Ochsenhausen,  £1- 
chingen,  Irsee,  Ursperg,  Kaisersheim,  Roggenburg, 
Roth,  Weissenau,  Schussenried,  Marchthal,  Peters- 
hausen,  Wettenhausen,  Zweifalten  and  Gengen- 
bach,  Ncresheim,  Heggbach,  Guttenzell,  Rothmiin- 
ster,  Baindt,  Soflingen,  Isni,  Lindau  and  Buchau ; 
the  duchy  of  Wiirtemberg;  the  margraviate  of 
Baden ;  the  principalities  of  Hohenzollern  and 
Lichtenstein  ;  the  landgraviates  of  Klettgau,  Stiih- 
lingen  and  Baar;  the  Teutonic  commandery  of 
Alschhausen ;  the  counties  (^rafochaft)  of  Then- 
gen,  Heiligenberg,  (Ettingen,  Friedberg-Schecr, 
Konigsegg,  Eberstein,  Hohenems,  Bondorf,  Hohen- 
gcroldseck ;  the  lands  of  the  counts  Fuggcr;  the 
county  and  lordships  of  Truchsess  of  Waldburg: 
the  lordships  of  Trochtelfingen,  Jungnau,  Wiesen- 
steig,  Hausen,  Moskirch,  Tetnang,  with  Argen, 
Miiidclheira,  Schwabeck,  Gundelfingen.  Justingen, 
Eg] of,  Tannhausen  and  Burg,  with  Neusickingen, 
and  the  thirty-one  imperial  free  cities  of  Augsburg, 
I'lro,  Esslingen,  Reutlingen,  Nordlingen,  Hall, 
Ueberlingen,  Rotweil,  Heilbronu,  Gemiind,  Mem- 
mingcn,  Lindau,  Dtinkelsbiihl,  Biberach,  Ravens- 
burg,  Kempten,  Kaufbeuem,  Weil,  Wangen,  Isny, 
Leutkirch,  Wimpfen,  Giengen,  Pfullendorf,  Buch- 
horn,  Aalen,  Bopfingen,  Buchau,  Offenburg,  Gen- 
genbach,  Zell  on  the  Hammersbach.  Of  these 
numerous  sovereignties,  the  possessions  of  the 
Wurtem))erg,  Baden  and  Furstenberg  houses  were 
the  most  extensive.  Wiirtemberg,  Baden,  the  two 
Hohenzollern  lines,  and  Lichtenstein  are  the  only 
ones  that  have  not  been  mediatized.  (See  Media- 
tization).  The  diets  of  the  circle  were  commonly 
held  at  Ulm,  and  in  time  of  peace  twice  a  year. 
Austrian  Suabia  was  composed  of  the  hereditary 
states  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  comprising  Burgau, 
Nellenburg,  the  prefectorate  of  Suabia,  Hohenberg, 
the  Brisgau,  Ortenau,  and  some  towns  and  con- 
vents, containing  in  all  a  population  of  about 
170,000;  but  these  have  been  renounced  or  ex- 
changed. The  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg  and  tlie 
grand  duchy  of  Baden  comprise  at  present  the 
peater  part  of  Suabia.  The  kingdom  of  Bavaria 
includes  a  part  on  the  east  side ;  and  other  portions 
are  subject  to  the  princes  of  Hohenzollern  and 
Lichtenstein.  (See  Pfister's  History  of  Suabia, 
and  Leichtlen's  Suabia  under  the  Pomans,  both  in 
German).  See  also  our  articles  Germany,  and  Ho- 
henstaufen, 
SUABIAN  ALPS.  See  Alps,  Suabian, 
SUABIAN  POETS.  See  Minnesingers. 
SUADA.  OR  SUADELA;  with  the  Greeks, 
Peitho,  the  goddess  of  persuasion,  whose  worship 
Theseus  is  said  to  have  established  at  Athens,  in 
memory  of  the  union  of  the  scattered  po[mlation  of 
Attica  into  one  state.  A  statue  of  this  goddess, 
nade  by  Praxiteles,  stood  in  Athens,  in  tlic  temple 
of  Aphrodite  (Venus).  She  was  repres:cnted  as 
belonging,  with  the  Graces,  to  the  company  of 
Venu8.  Some  make  Suada  herself  oue  of  the 
Grants. 


SUARD,  Jean  Baptiste  Anthony,  a  French 
miscellaneous  writer,  born  at  Besan^on,  in  1733, 
was  the  editor  of  the  Journal  dc  Paris,  During 
the  revolution,  he  conducted  a  publication  entitled 
Nouvelles  Politiques^  which  professing  to  oppose 
i  democracy,  was  suppressed,  and  he  was  forced  to 
quit  France.  When  Bonaparte  was  first  consul, ^e 
returned,  and  became  member  of  the  legion  of  hon- 
our, and  of  the  national  institute,  and  perpetual 
secretary  of  the  class  of  French  literature.  He 
then  established  a  journal  called  the  Publiciste, 
which  was  soon  given  up  for  the  Archives  Litteraires, 
and  the  Opuscules  Philosophiques,  Suard  was 
familiar  with  English  literature,  and  translated  Ro- 
bertson's Charles  V.,  and  History  of  America,  with 
several  other  English  works.  Many  of  the  notices 
of  Englishmen  in  the  Biographie  Universelle  are 
from  his  pen.  See  Garat's  Memoires  historiques  sur 
Suard  (1820V  He  died  at  Paris  in  1817. 

SUBHASTATIO,  in  the  civil  Uw,  is  the  pub- 
lic sale  of  immovable  property,  to  the  highest  bid- 
der, as  auction,  in  that  law,  is  the  sale  of  mobilia, 
or  personal  property.  The  jus  primi  liciti  in  some 
countries,  allows  the  first  bidder  at  an  auction  sale 
to  take  the  article  at  the  highest  price  bid;  but  he 
must  declare  his  intention  before  the  hammer  fiills. 
The  name  subhastatio  originated  from  the  Roman 
usage  of  planting  a  spear  (Aoste)  on  the  spot  where 
a  public  sale  was  to  take  place. 

SUBJECT,  in  philosophy.  (See  Object,)  In 
ethics,  subject  often  designates  a  free  agent,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  things  inanimate.  La  music,  the 
theme  of  a  fugue  is  called  subject.  In  politics,  all 
the  people  who  owe  allegiance  to  a  monarch,  have 
been  heretofore  called  the  monarch's  subjects,  even 
when  his  authority  rested  on  a  contract  with  the 
people,  and  his  power  was  limited.  But  the 
French  seem  unwilling  to  allow  this  name  to  be  ap- 
plied to  them  since  the  revolution  of  1830.  The 
use  of  the  word  in  this  application,  by  the  minister 
Montalivet,  in  the  session  of  January  4,  1832, 
caused  much  excitement  in  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
and  ministers  have  since  avoided  it.  Those  per- 
sons who  are  under  the  sway  of  a  republic,  without 
participating  in  all  the  rights  of  those  in  whom  the 
sovereignty  rests,  are  also  called  subjects.  Thus 
Hamburg  calls  the  inhabitants  of  Ritzebiittel  sub- 
jects. 

SUBJECTIVE,  AND  SUBJECTIVITY.  See 
Object. 

SUBLIMATE,  CORROSIVE.     See  Mercury. 

SUBLIMATION;  a  process  by  which  volatile 
substances  are  raised  by  heat,  and  again  condensed 
in  a  solid  form.  This  chemical  process  differs  from 
evaporation  only  in  being  confined  to  solid  sub- 
stances. It  is  usually  performed  either  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purifying  certain  substances,  and  disengag- 
ing them  from  extraneous  matters,  or  else  to  reduce 
them  into  vapour,  and  combine  them  under  that 
form.  As  all  fluids  are  volatilized  by  heat,  and  con- 
sequently capable  of  being  separated,  in  most  cases, 
from  fixed  matters,  so  various  solid  bodies  are  sub- 
jected to  a  similar  treatment.  Fluids  are  said  to 
distil,  and  solids  to  sublime,  though  sometimes  both 
are  obtained  in  one  and  the  same  operation.  If  the 
subliming  matter  concretes  into  a  solid,  hard  mass, 
it  is  commonly  called  a  sublimate;  if  into  a  powdery 
form,  flowers.  The  principal  subjects  of  this  oper- 
ation are,  volatile  alkaline  salts;  neutral  salts,  com- 
posed of  volatile  alkali  and  acids,  as  sal  ammoniac ; 
the  salt  of  amber,  and  flowers  of  benzoin,  mercurial 
preparations,  and  sulphur.  Bodies  of  themselves 
2e2 
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ndt  volatile,  are  frequently  made  to  tublime  by  the 
mixture  of  volatile  ones;  thus  iron  is  carried  over 
by  sal  ammoniac,  in  the  preparation  of  the  flore$ 
martiales,  or /errum  ammtmiatum.  The  fumes  of 
solid  bodies  in  close  vessels  rise  but  a  little  way, 
and  adhere  to  that  part  of  the  vessel  where  they 
concrete. 

SUBLIME  PORTE.     See  Turkejf, 
SUBORNATION  OF  PERJURY.     See  Per- 

SUBSIDIES.  With  the  Romans,  the  third  line 
of  troops  {corpa  de  rtteroe),  which,  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity, assisted  the  two  first,  was  called  tuhsidium. 
Hence  subsidiary  is  used  in  the  sense  of  auxiliary. 
The  substantive  subsidy  is  used  to  denote  the  pe- 
cuniary assistance  afforded,  according  to  treaty,  by 
one  government  to  another,  sometimes  to  secure  its 
neutrality,  but  more  frequently  in  consideration  of 
its  furnishing  a  certain  number  of  troops.  Sub- 
tidies,  or  supplies,  in  England,  also  denotes  the 
money  granted  by  parliament  to  the  government. 

SUBSTANCE  (substantia),  in  a  philosophical 
sense,  is  contradistinguished  to  accident,  and  signi- 
fies that  which  exists  independently  and  unchange- 
ably ;  whilst  accident  denotes  the  changeable  phe- 
nomena in  substance,  whether  these  phenomena  are 
necessary  or  casual,  in  which  latter  case  they  are 
called  accidents,  in  a  narrower  sense.  The  rela- 
tion of  accident  to  substance  is  called  the  relation 
of  inherence,  and  corresponds  to  the  logical  rela- 
tion of  subject  and  predicate ;  because  the  substance 
is  the  subject,  to  which  are  assigned  the  qualities, 
states  and  relations  as  predicates :  substance  itself 
is  the  essence,  which  is  capable  of  these  phenomena, 
and,  in  spite  of  these  changes,  remains  the  same. 
Some  schoolmen  gave  the  name  of  substance  to  that 
in  which  exists  our  ideal  of  perfection;  others  to  a 
thing  which  exists  through  itself  and  for  itself. 
Leibnitz  calls  substance  that  which  contains  in  it- 
self the  cause  of  its  changes.  In  natural  science 
and  in  common  life,  substance  is  used  to  designate 
material  beings,  especially  simple,  inorganic  bodies, 
and  the  fundamental  constituents  of  organic  bodies ; 
e.  g.  a  liquid  substance.  But  every  substance  which 
falls  within  the  scope  of  our  observation,  if  we 
understand  by  substance  that  which  is  unchangeable 
in  its  phenomena,  is  only  a  relative  one ;  i.  e.  is 
such  only  in  respect  to  some  others,  and  is  not  un- 
conditionally independent,  but  must  be  conceived 
dependent  upon  one  original  cause  of  things.  In 
contradistinction  to  the  relative  substance,  therefore, 
we  speak  of  absolute  substance,  as  the  one  original 
essence  of  all  things;  and  the  relation  of  the  latter 
to  the  former  has  been  variously  considered.  Spi- 
noza has  treated  particularly  of  the  one  absolute 
substance,  and  given  to  it  infinite  thought  and  in- 
finite extension  as  inseparable  attributes. 

SUBSTANTIVE.     See  Noun. 

SUBSTITUTION,  in  the  civil  kw.  is  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  heir  to  succeed  in  case  of  the  fail- 
ure of  one  previously  appointed.  If  the  second 
person  is  to  succeed  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  first, 
or  of  his  not  accepting  the  inheritance,  the  substi- 
tution is  called  direct,  if  the  first  heir  is  bound  to 
convey  the  inheritance  to  the  substitute  or  second 
heir.  This  is  a  fidei-commissary  substitution.  (See 
Fidei  Commissa.)  The  former  kind  comprises  the 
vulgar  substitution,  which  is  merely  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  second  heir  in  case  the  first  should  not 
inherit,  and  the  pupillary  substitution,  which  is  the 
appointment  of  an  heir,  by  a  father  or  grand&ther, 
in  the  name  of  a  minor  child,  over  whom  he  has 


paternal  power,  in  case  the  latter  aliould  die  t 
minor.  The  mother  cannot  make  a  papillary  sub- 
stitution. The  latter  ceases,  1.  by  the  death  at 
the  minor  in  question  before  the  desth-of  the  testk> 
tor;  2.  by  his  arriving  at  full  age;  3.  by  the  pa- 
ternal appointment  failing  to  take  effect ;  4.  by  tk 
withdrawing  of  the  minor  from  the  paternal  power. 
The  quasi  pupillary  substitution  (nsbsiiiutio  exeu- 
plaris)  is  the  appointment  of  an  heir  by  parent « tor 
an  idiot  child,  in  case  the  child  should  die  in  a  st&t<^ 
of  idiocy.  If  the  child  has  lucid  intervalf .  tbe 
parents  are  not  allowed  to  make  such  substitution; 
otherwise,  even  the  mother  may  do  it. 

SUBTANGENT  OF  A  CURVE,  in  the  hi^bfr 
geometry,  is  the  line  which  detemoines  the  inter- 
section of  the  tangent  with  the  axis,  or  that  deter- 
mines the  point  where  the  tangent  cuts  the  ^? 
prolonged. 

SUBTENSE,  in  geometry;  the  same  with  the 
chord  of  an  arch. 

SUCCESSION  POWDER.  See  Poudre  A 
Succession. 

SUCCINIC  ACID;  an  add  derived  from  tbe 
distillation  of  amber.     By  adding  one  twelfth  part 
of  sulphuric  add,  diluted  with  an  equal  wdght  of 
water,  the  yield  of  acid  is  much  increased.     The 
add,  bdng  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  filtered.  l« 
to  be  saturated  with  potash  or  soda,  and  boiled 
with  charcoal.     The  solution  bdng  filtered,  nitrate 
of  lead  is  added;  whence  results  an  insoluble  soo 
dnate  of  lead;  from  which,  by  digestion  in  the 
equivalent  quantity  of  sulphuric  add,  pure  surdnir 
acid  is  separated.     It  is  in  white  tnnspareot  cry  «- 
tals,  which  possess  a  sharp  taste,  and  powerfulh 
redden  tincture  of  turnsole.     It  is  soluble  in  both 
alcohol  and  water.     It  forms  salts  with  tbe  alka- 
lies and  oxides.     The  succinates  of  potash  and  am- 
monia are  crystallizable  and  deliquescent.    That  of 
soda  does  not  attract  moisture.     The  succinate  of 
ammonia  is  useful  in  analysis  to  separate  oxide  of 
iron. 

SUCCORY.     See  Endive. 

SUCHET,  Louis  Gabriel,  duke  of  Albufera, 
marshal  of  France,  bom  at  Lyons  in  1770,  entered 
the  military  service  at  an  early  age  (1790),  and 
passed  rapidly  through  the  inferior  ranks.  In  I79t), 
he  was  attached  to  the  army  of  Italy,  and  attracted 
the  notice  of  general  Bonaparte,  by  his  couraire. 
boldness  and  caution.  He  then  served  with  dis- 
tinction imder  Massena  and  Joubert,  and  was  one 
of  the  most  active  and  successful  of  Napo1con'« 
generals  in  the  campaigns  of  1805  and  1806.  In 
1808,  he  received  tbe  command  of  a  division  is 
Spain,  and  was  almost  constantly  victorious  till 
after  the  battle  of  Vittoria.  His  brilliant  serrices 
in  that  country  obtained  him  the  marshal's  staff, 
and  the  title  of  duke.  After  the  restoration,  So- 
chet  was  created  peer  of  France.  Having  accep- 
ted, under  Napoleon,  a  command  during  the  hun- 
dred days,  he  was  deprived  of  his  seat  on  tba 
second  restoration,  but  re-admitted  in  1819.  B^ 
died  in  1826. 

SUCKING  FISH.     See  JScA^neu. 

SUCKLING,  Sir  John,  a  wit,  courtier,  and 
dramatist,  son  of  a  knight  of  the  same  name,  was 
born  in  1613,  at  Witham,  in  Middlesex.  He  i^ 
said  to  have  spoken  Latin  fluently  at  five  years  old, 
and  written  it  with  ease  and  elegance  at  nine. 
After  lingering  some  time  about  the  court,  be  ^ 
despatched  upon  his  travels,  and  served  a  campaign 
under  the  celebrated  Gustavus  Adelphus,  io  the 
course  of  which  he  was  present  at  three  battles  sno 
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several  sieges.  At  the  time  of  the  Scotch  war,  Sir 
John  raised  a  troop  of  horse  for  the  king's  service, 
who  behaved  so  badly  in  the  field  as  to  disgrace 
both  themselves  and  their  commander.  An  abor- 
tive attempt  to  effect  the  escape  of  the  earl  of 
Strafford,  confined  in  the  Tower  under  articles  of 
impeachment  from  the  commons,  implicated  Sir 
John  so  seriously,  that  he  thought  it  advisable  to 
retire  to  France,  where  he  died  in  1641.  His 
writings  consist  of  letters  written  with  ease  and 
spirit;  some  miscellaneous  poems;  Aglaura, aplay; 
Brennoralt,  a  tragedy;  the  Sad  One,  a  tragedy  left 
incomplete;  and  the  Goblins,  a  tragi-comedy. 

SUCRE,  Antonio  Jose  de,  was  bom  in  1793, 
at  Cumana,  in  Venezuela.  He  was  educated  at 
Caracas,  and  entered  the  army  in  1611,  where  he 
served  with  credit  under  the  orders  of  the  celebrated 
Miranda.  Afterwards  he  became  fevourably  known 
for  activity,  intelligence  and  courage,  under  Piar, 
the  mulatto  general.  ^From  1814  to  1817,  Sucre 
served  in  the  staff  of  the  army,  and  displayed  the 
zeal  and  talent  which  characterized  him.  In  1819, 
be  had  attained  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed,  after  the 
battle  of  Bojaca,  io  negotiate  a  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities with  Morillo.  Subsequently  to  this,  he  re- 
ceived the  command  of  a  division  sent  from  Bogota 
to  assist  the  province  of  Guayaquil.  He  met  with 
a  severe  check  at  Huachi,  but  succeeded,  late  in  the 
year  1821,  in  concluding  an  armistice  with  Ayme- 
rich,  the  royalist  general,  which  was,  in  its  effects, 
equivalent  to  a  victory.  It  enabled  the  Peruvian 
division,  under  Santa  Cruz,  to  form  a  junction  with 
the  Colombians.  Hostilities  recommenced  in 
February,  1822,  and  the  united  armies  were  so  for- 
tunate as  to  achieve  the  decisive  victory  of  Pichin- 
cha.  May  24, 1822,  which  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  capitulation  of  Quito.  This  brilliant  suc- 
cess fixed  the  public  attention  upon  Sucre,  and 
raised  expectations  of  his  future  eminence,  which 
the  event  fully  justified.  Meanwhile  Bolivar  had 
proceeded  to  the  south,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army 
destined  to  act  against  th^  Spanish  forces  in  that 
quarter;  and,  in  July,  18212,  had  an  interview  with 
the  protector,  San  Alartin,  at  Guayaquil.  Early  in 
1823,  Sucre  was  despatched  to  Lima  as  Colombian 
envoy,  accompanied  by  an  auxiliary  Colombian  army 
of  3000  men<-  Lima,  having  been  left  unprotected, 
at  this  time,  by  the  departure  of  Santa  Cruz  to  re- 
duce the  southern  provinces,  was  retaken  by  Can- 
tarac,  and  abandoned  by  the  president,  Riva-Agu- 
cro,  and  the  Peruvian  congress,  June  18,  1823. 
Hereupon  Sucre  was  appointed  commander-in-chief 
of  the  forces,  and,  a  few  days  afterwards,  supreme 
military  chief,  with  powers  almost  unlimited.  He 
retired  to  CaUao,  which  was  invested  by  the  royal- 
ists,  until  the  successes  of  Santa  Cruz  in  the  south 
obliged  Cantarac  to  evacuate  Lima,  July  17,  1823. 
Sucre  then  determined  to  place  himself  at  the  head 
of  an  expedition  sent  against  Arequipa,  and  to  co- 
operate vnth  Santa  Cruz.  But  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  patriot  army,  under  the  latter,  in  Up- 
per  Peru,  made  it  necessary  for  Sucre  to  re-embark, 
and  return  to  Callao.  In  September,  general  Bo- 
livar  made  his  public  entry  into  Lima,  having  ob- 
tained permission  from  the  Colombian  government 
to  prosecute  the  war  in  Peru,  and  was  immediately 
invested  with  supreme  authority  in  military  and 
political  affairs.  Of  course,  general  Sucre  now 
became  only  second  in  command  of  the  liberating 
army,  consisting  of  10,000  men,  assembled  at  Hua- 
ras,  preparatory  to  commencing  offensive  opera- 


tions. But  after  the  battle  of  Junin,  gained  by  the 
patriots,  August  5,  1824,  Bolivar  quitted  the  army, 
and  went  to  Lima,  to  attend  to  affairs  on  the  coast, 
leaving  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  Sucre. 
In  the  arduous  and  masterly  movements  which 
followed,  Sucre  displayed  the  skill  of  a  consum- 
mate  general.  The  scene  of  operations  was  the 
mountainous  region  of  Peru.  It  was  necessary  that 
he  should  march  and  counter-march,  for  the  space 
of  two  months,  over  this  difficult  ground,  in  the 
face  of  a  much  superior  army,  commanded  by  the 
ablest  royalist  generals  in  America,  whose  earn  it 
was  to  cut  off  his  resources,  and  reduce  him  without 
the  hazard  of  a  battle.  But  the  impatience  of  the 
troops  on  each  side  brought  on  a  general  engagement 
in  the  field  of  Ayacucho,  December  9,  1824,  the 
most  brilliant  ever  fought  in  South  America.  Both 
armies  consisted  of  veteran  troops,  well  appointed 
and  disciplined,  who  fought  with  undaunted  courage. 
The  battle  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  viceroy 
La  Sema,  and  the  loss  of  2000  of  the  royalists  in 
killed  and  wounded ;  and  on  the  same  day  general 
Cantarac,  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  comprising^ 
fifteen  general  officers  and  nearly  4000  men  in  all, 
surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war,  by  capitu- 
lation. Sucre  promptly  followed  up  this  glorious 
victory,  and  his  troops  entered  Cuzco  on  the  12th 
of  December  in  triumph.  As  Olaneta,  with  a 
small  body  of  royalists  in  Upper  Peru,  refused  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  of  Aya- 
cucho, Sucre  was  obliged  to  march  upon  Puno, 
which  he  entered  in  February,  and  thence  proceeded 
to  Chuquisaca.  The  death  of  Olaneta,  who  was 
killed  in  April,  in  an  affray  with  his  own  troops, 
accomplished  the  delivery  of  Upper  Peru.  Until  a 
regular  government  could  be  established,  Sucre,  of 
course,  remained  in  the  exercise  of  authority  as 
supreme  chief;  but  he  summoned  a  congress  to 
assemble,  as  speedily  as  might  be,  at  Chuquisaca, 
to  decide  whether  Upper  Peru  should  be  annexed 
to  Lower  Peru,  or  to  Buenos  Ayres,  or  form  a 
republic  by  itself.  The  constituent  congress  de- 
creed, August  11,  1825,  to  form  a  new  republic, 
by  the  name  of  Bolivia,  and  to  call  the  capital  by 
the  name  of  Sucre,  in  whom  the  government  was 
vested  for  the  time  being,  with  the  title  of  **  captain- 
general  and  grand-marshal  of  Ayacucho."  The 
congress,  having  solicited  Bolivar  to  prepare  a 
fundamental  code  for  Bolivia,  dissolved  itself,  Oc- 
tober 6,  1825.  The  new  congress  assembled  to 
receive  it.  May  25,  1826.  Sucre  then  resigned  the 
discretionary  power,  which  he  had  exercised 
hitherto ;  but,  contrary  to  his  expressed  wish,  and 
contrary,  probably,  to  his  real  desire,  he  was  elected 
president  of  Bolivia,  under  the  new  constitution. 
How  far  apprehensions  of  the  auxiliary  Colombian 
army,  still  remaining  in  Upper  Peru,  influenced  this 
decision  of  the  electors,  we  do  not  know;  but 
Sucre's  reluctance  to  assume  the  presidency  seems 
to  have  been  sincere,  because  it  was  constantly 
persisted  in  by  him,  and  ended  in  his  resigning  the 
office,  and  returning  to  Colombia.  The  influence 
of  the  revolution  at  Lima,  in  January,  1827,  when 
the  Colombian  troops  there  overturned  the  govern- 
ment of  Bolivar,  and  the  people  trampled  under 
foot  the  Bolivian  code,  was  of  course  felt  in  Bolivia. 
But  Sucre  endeavoured  to  guard  against  the  example 
being  followed  in  Bolivia,  and  at  the  same  time 
gave  the  strongest  assurasces  to  the  new  govern- 
ment of  Peru,  of  his  determination  to  maintain  a 
strict  neutrality.  This  did  not  prevent  une&siness 
and  disturbances  from  growing  up,  which  eventuated 
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in  a  serious  insurrection,  and  an  attack  upon  Sucre, 
in  which  he  was  dangerously  wounded,  and  lost  an 
arm.  If  his  resolution  had  not  already  been  taken, 
these  events  would  have  served  to  hasten  his  de- 
parture, with  that  of  the  auxiliary  Colombian  army, 
which  took  place  in  August,  1828,  in  consequence 
of  some  hostile  movements  of  the  anti-Colombian 
party,  aided  by  general  Gamarra,  from  Peru.  Not- 
withstanding this  reverse  in  Bolivia,  fortune  soon 
threw  a  new  field  of  distinction  in  the  way  of 
Sucre,  in  the  war  which  now  broke  out  between 
Peru  and  Colombia.  He  was  made  commander  of 
the  Colombian  army  of  the  south,  and  political 
chief  of  the  southern  departments  of  the  Colombian 
republic,  and  led  the  troops  in  the  series  of  military 
operations  which  terminated  in  the  battle  of  Tar- 
qui,'and  the  humiliating  defeat  and  capitulation  of 
the  Peruvians  under  general  La  Mar,  February  26, 
1829.  Sucre  became  a  member  of  the  constituent 
congress  of  1830,  and,  on  his  return  to  Quito  from 
that  body,  was  assassinated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Pasto,  in  June,  1830,  whether  by  private  enemies 
among  the  Pastusos,  or  by  the  instigation  of  some 
of  his  political,  rivals,  is  not  ascertained.  It  pro- 
bably was  the  act  of  some  of  the  Pastusos,  who  re- 
membered the  severities  which  the  Colombian  army 
inflicted  on  them  in  the  campaign  of  1822,  under 
the  orders  of  Sucre. 

SUDERMANNLAND.     See  Sweden, 

SUEABORG,  OB  SWEABORG;  the  northern 
Gibraltar;  a  fortress  of  Russian  Finland,  on  the 
gulf  of  Finland ;  three  miles  south  of  Helsingfors ; 
population,  exclusive  of  the  garrison,  3500.  The 
harbour  is  capable  of  containing  seventy  men-of- 
war,  easily  defended  by  batteries  that  sweep  the 
channel,  forming  the  only  entrance  for  lai^  ships. 
It  is  formed  by  several  small  islands,  of  which  the 
principaf,  called  Margoe,  contains  the  arsenals, 
docks,  basins,  and  magazines  for  fitting  out  or 
repairing  men-of  war. 

SUETONIUS.  Caius  Suetonius  Tranquillus,  a 
Roman  writer,  born  of  a  plebeian  family,  flourished 
about  100  A.  D.  Little  is  known  of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  life.  He  distinguished  himself  as  an 
advocate,  obtained  the  tribuneship  through  the 
influence  of  Pliny  the  younger,  and  was  appointed 
secretary  (magiiter  epistolarwn)  to  the  emperor 
Adrian.  From  an  expression  of  Spartian  in  his 
Life  of  Adrian,  we  learn  that  Suetonius  lost  this 
place,  on  account  of  his  intimacy  with  the  empress 
Sabina;  but  the  particulars  of  the  affair  are  un- 
known to  us.  Of  the  works  of  Suetonius,  only 
the  Lives  of  the  Twelve  Cssars,  and  Notices  of 
celebrated  Grammarians,  Rhetoricians,  and  Poets, 
are  yet  extant.  The  former  work  gives  an  inte- 
resting account  of  the  private  life  and  personal 
character  of  the  twelve  first  Roman  emperors, 
from  Julius  Caesar  to  Domitian,  and  is  of  great 
value  to  us  from  the  light  which  it  throws  on 
domestic  manners  and  customs.  The  best  editions 
of  Suetonius  are  those  of  Pitiscus  (1714),  Bur- 
mann  (1736),  Oudendorp  (1751),  Wolf  (1802), 
and  Baumgarten-Crusius  (1816  seq.)  There  is  an 
English  translation  by  Thomson. 

SUEUR,  Le.     See  Lesuewr. 

SUE VI ;  the  general  name  of  a  number  of  united 
tribes,  who,  before  the  Christian  era,  inhabited  the 
greater  part  of  Germany.  The  Hermunduri,  Sem- 
nones,  Lombards,  Angles,  Vandals,  Burgundians, 
Rugii,  and  Heruli,  were  the  most  important,  at 
least  the  most  known.  In  Ciesar's  time,  they  ad- 
vanced to  the  Ncckar  and  the  Rhine.    Tacitus  says 


that  their  name  was  derived  from  the  me  in  wfaii-h 
they  tied  their  hair.  In  the  great  roigratioo  of  0-*- 
northern  nations,  the  Suevi  joined  the  AUj  •.  ' 
entered  Gaiil,  and,  in  409,  Spain.  After  the  Vaj- 
dals  had  gone  to  Africa,  tiie  Suevi  spread  as  fiu-  &» 
Portugal.  The  Visigoths  overcame  them  entirely 
in  586,  and  their  empire  and  name  disappeared  fron 
Spanish  history.  Those  of  them  who  remainrii 
in  Germany  were  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
Suabians. 

SUEZ,  a  city  of  Egypt,  on  the  borden  of  Arwhu 
(Ion.  32«  28;  E.;  lat.  29^  59'  N.),  is  rema^ablr 
for  its  situation  at  the  north  end  of  the  Re^l  seau 
and  on  the  south  border  of  the  isthmus  to  wtiicfa  it 
gives  name.     It  was  formerly  a  flourishing  mart, 
being  at  once  the  emporium  of  the  trade  with  India, 
and  the  rendezvous  of  the  numberless  pilgrims 
who,  from  various  parts  of  the  Turkish  amptre, 
resorted  to  Mecca.      The   assemblage  of  these, 
though  the  stationary  population  was  never  lajj:  . 
produced    an    immense  crowd.      When    Kiebukr 
was  there,  Suez  appeared  io  him  as  populous  a« 
Cairo.     Since  that  time,  it  has  greatly  declined,  i:i 
consequence  both  of  the  diminution  of  the  general 
trade  of  the  Red  sea,  and  of  the  concourse  to  Mecca. 
It  also  sustained  great  injury  from  the  French. 
The  population  is  now  only  about  500.     Suei, 
though  a  maritime  place,  is  so  situated  that  vessels 
cannot  approach  nearer  than  two  and  a  Wf  mile*. 
The  surrounding  country  is  a  mere  bed  of  rock. 
slightly  covered  with  sand.     It  is,  however,  the 
channel  of  much  of  the  trade  of  Cairo  to  Arubia 
and  India,  and  of  the  whole  of  that  to  SyrUk  and 
Palestine.     It   is  without   walls;  has  5O0  stone 
houses,  of  which  more  than  one  half  were  destroyed 
by  the  French,  and  still  continue  in  ruins.     The 
canal  which  formerly  connected  the  gulf  of  Suez 
with  the  Nile,  is  now  choked  up. 

SUFFETES.     See  Carthage. 

SUFFOCATION.  The  three  ordinary  modes 
of  suffocation,  or  death  by  the^intemiption  of  the 
breath,  are,  hanging,  drowning,  and  the  respiration 
of  fixed  air,  or  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  same  result 
takes  place  from  either  of  these  causes,  which  is 
described  under  the  article  Drowning,  and  the  same 
process  is  required  for  the  restoration  of  aninsation. 
In  the  instance  of  suffocation  by  carbonic  add  air. 
whether  arising  from  mines,  lime-kilns,  or  vats  ot 
fermenting  liquor,  the  vital  powers  become  more 
speedily  extinct. 

SUFFOLK;  a  maritime  county  of  England, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  German  ocean,  on  the 
south  by  Essex,  on  the  north  by  Norfolk,  and  on 
the  west  by  Cambridgeshire.  It  extends  about  forty- 
eight  miles  in  length,  and  twenty-seven  in  breadth. 
It  is  divided  into  twenty-one  hundreds,  and  57^ 
parishes,  which  are  governed  ecclenastically  b> 
the  bishop  of  Norfolk,  aided  by  the  archdeacons  of 
Sudbury  and  Suffolk.  The  county  is  bounded 
both  on  the  south  and  west  by  navigable  riverv, 
and  is  intersected  by  numerous  streams.  The 
navigable  rivers  are,  the  Lark,  which  joins  the 
Great  Ouse  near  Mildenhall;  the  Waveny,  which 
runs  due  north  to  the  Yar ;  the  Stour,  which  risc^ 
on  the  western  border,  passes  by  Sudbury,  Nayland, 
and  after  receiving  the  Breton  from  the  north-wej^, 
forms  a  wide  estuary  opening  to  the  sea  at  Harwich ; 
the  Gipping,  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  tbnre 
small  streams,  near  S tow-Market,  runs  south-east, 
ward,  by  Needharo-Market,  to  Ipswich,  where  .t 
takes  the  name  of  the  Orwell,  and  expanding  in'o 
an  estuary,  unites  with  that  of  the  Stour  to  forat 
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the  harbour  of  Harwich.  The  Deben  has  its  source 
near  Debenham,  and  passing  Woodbridge,  widens 
into  Woodbridge  haven,  and  enters  the  sea  about 
ten  nules  below  that  town.  The  Aid,  rising  north- 
-ward  of  Framlingham,  and  taking  its  course  south 
eastward,  after  approaching  very  near  the  sea  at 
Aldeburgh,  where  it  expands  greatly,  turns  towards 
the  south,  and  meets  ther  sea  below  Orford.  The 
Blythe,  rising  at  Laxfield,  flows  by  Halesworth  to 
the  sea  at  Southwold.  The  only  canal  in  Suffolk 
runs  from  Ipswich  to  Stow-Market. 

Suffolk  generally  presents  a  level  surface,  the 
eminences  being  inconsiderable.  The  soil  varies 
much  in  different  parts,  and  the  kinds  of  land  may 
be  distributed  into  clay,  sand,  loam,  and  fen.  In 
the  interior  is  a  tract,  extending  from  north  to 
south,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  strong  clay,  fertile  in 
a  great  degree  for  all  the  objects  of  husbandry.  A 
part  of  it,  styled  High  Suffolk,  has  a  soil  so  heavy 
and  tenacious,  that  in  wet  seasons  the  by-roads  are 
scarcely  passable.  Here  is  made  much  butter  for 
the  London  markets;  the  quantity  sent  annually 
to  the  metropolis  being  about  40,000  firkins.  The 
sandy  districts  occupy  the  eastern  and  western 
borders  of  the  county :  that  towards  the  coast  being 
highly  cultivated,  the  soil  having  in  many  parts 
been  much  improved  by  the  addition  of  shell  marl. 
Great  changes  hav^  taken  place  on 'the  Suffolk 
coasts  in  consequence  of  the  encroachments  of  the 
sea,  which  have  caused  the  partial  destruction  of 
some  once  considerable  towns,  as  Dunwich  and 
Aldeburgh.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  county 
the  sands  are  spread  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
north-west  angle,  in  which  are  a  few  spots  of  rich 
land,  but  the  county  chiefly  consists  of  barren 
heaths  and  sheep-walks;  and  towards  the  Norfolk 
border  the  sand  is  light  and  blowing,  or  subject  to 
be  driven  by  the  wind,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the 
south-eastern  sandlands,  between  Woodbridge, 
Orford,  and  Saxmundhara.  In  these  sandy  districts 
are  many  extensive  rabbit  warrens.  The  loam  dis- 
tricts are  found  almost  exclusively  on  the  borders 
of  the  rivers. 

The  manufactures  of  Suffolk  consist  principally 
of  wool-combing  and  spinning,  making  light  stuffs, 
buntings,  crapes,  and  hempen  cloth  for  home  con- 
sumption;  and  at  Mildenhall  and  Sudbury  are 
silk-works.  The  trade  of  the  seaports  depends 
greatly  on  the  exportation  of  com  and  malt ;  fine 
Bea-salt  is  made  on  the  coast;  the  herring  and 
mackerel  fisheries  are  carried  on  at  Lowestoff ;  and 
in  the  Orford  river  is  an  oyster-fishery. 

Suffolk  has  seven  boroughs:  Aldeburgh,  Bury 
St  Edmond*s,  Dunwich,  Eye,  Ipswich  (the  county 
town),  Orford,  and  Sudbury.  The  market-towns 
are:  Beccles,  Bildeston,  Botesdale,  Brandon,  Bun- 
gay, Clare,  Debenham,  Framlingham,  Hadleigh, 
Halesworth,  Haverhill,  Ixworth,  Lavenham,  Lowes- 
toff, Mendlesbam,  Mildenhall,  Nayland,  Needham- 
market,  Saxmundham,  Southwold,  Stow-market, 
and  Woodbridge;  but  the  markets  of  Bildeston, 
Botesdale,  Debenham,  Ixworth,  Lavenham,  Men- 
dlesbam, and  Nayland,  are  discontinued  or  very 
inconsiderable.  Population  of  the  county  iu  1831, 
29C,304. 

SUFFRAGANS.     See  ninhops, 

SUFFRAGIUM  (Latin  for  vote;  hence  the 
Engliiih  suffrage) f  with  the  Romans,  signified  par- 
ticularly the  vote  which  every  Roman  citizen  had 
a  right  to  give  in  the  comiiia,  in  regard  to  the 
introduction  or  abolition  of  laws,  the  appointment 
to  offices,  or  any  similar  business.     The  citizens 


assembled,  on  such  occasions,  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius,  every  one  in  his  century,  which  proceeded  in 
its  turn  to  the  oi;t7e,  the  place  assigned  for  voting. 
At  the  entrance  there  were  small  bridges,  upon 
which  certain  persons  {diribitores)  gave  them  small 
ballots;  if  a  new  law  was  to  be  introduced,  two 
ballots,  one  with  the  letters  U.  R.  ( Uti  rogas.  Let 
it  be  as  proposed),  the  other  with  the  letter  A. 
(^Antiquo,  1  leave  it  as  it  is) ;  or,  if  an  officer  was 
to  be  chosen,  as  many  ballots  were  given  as  there 
were  candidates.     The  majority  then  decided. 

SUFISM;  the  pantheistic  mysticism  of  the  East, 
which  strives  for  the  highest  illumination  of  the 
mind,  the  most  perfect  odmness  of  the  soul,  and 
the  union  of  it  with  God,  by  an  ascetic  life,  and 
the  subjugation  of  the  appetites.  Tliis  pantheism, 
clothed  in  a  mystico-religious  garb,  has  been  pro- 
fessed, since  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  by  a 
sect  which  at  present  is  gaining  adherents  continu- 
ally, among  the  more  cultivated  Mohammedans, 
particularly  in  Persia  and  India,  and  about  twenty 
years  ago,  comprehended  80,000  disciples  in  Persia, 
who  had  renounced  Mohammedism.  One  of  the 
most  zealous  Sufis  is  the  Arabian  Azzeddin,  bom 
at  Jerusalem,  in  the  twelfth  century,  whose  work 
Birds  and  Flowers,  a  moral  allegory,  has  been  trans- 
lated  by  Garcia  de  Tassy  (Paris,  1821).  All  reU- 
gious  persons  who  live  together  in  a  monastic  way, 
devoted  to  an  ascetic  life,  are  called  in  the  East  Sufis, 
Some  have  derired  this  word  from  the  circumstance 
that  they  dress  in  wool  only :  but  Joseph  von  Ham- 
mer (q.  v.),  has  disproved  this  derivation,  in  the 
Vienna  Journal  of  Art,  Literature,  the  Theatre,  &c. 
(1828,  No.  59),  and  maintains  that  the  name  Soft  is 
related  te  the  Greek  r«^«f ,  wise,  and  #«^«(,  clear,  on 
account  of  the  mirror  which  the  Sofi  carried  as  a 
symbol,  as  well  as  to  the  Arabian  saji  (pure).  The 
Arabians  had,  from  the  earliest  times,  an  inclination 
to  a  life  of  religious  contemplation  and  monastic 
solitude.  Hence  as  early  as  under  the  first  caliphs, 
religious  fraternities  were  formed,  which  renounced 
every  thing  earthly.  As  the  four  orthodox  Moham- 
medan sects  established  several  systems  of  scholas- 
tic philosophy,  and  a  number  of  monkish  orders 
grew  up,  in  the  second  century^  or  Hegira,  devout 
persons,  perplexed  by  this  labyrinth  of  discordant 
theological  opinions,  found  consolation  in  pious  mys- 
ticism. This  was  the  origin  of  the  Sufis,  whose 
idea  of  a  mystical  union  of  man  with  God  (which, 
however,  is  not  founded  in  the  doctrines  of  Moham- 
medanism, but  according  to  Langl^s,  Reiske,  Ham- 
mer, and  Malcolm,  is  of  Indian  origin^  gave  rise  to 
fanaticism,  similar  to  that  of  the  Christian  mystics. 
The  Sufis  teach  their  doctrine  under  the  images  of 
love,  wine,  intoxication,  fire,  &c. ;  and  the  songs  of 
Hafiz,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Sufis,  which 
seem  to  be  Anacreonticstrains  in  praise  of  love  and 
wine,  should  rather  be  considered  as  setting  forth  the 
mystic  doctrines  of  his  sect.  Even  the  dances  of  the 
Mohammedan  monks  have  a  mystic  meaning.  By  the 
Devil,  the  Sufiis  generally  understand  the  sensual 
appetite;  they  acknowledge  no  other  devil  than  the 
darkness  of  the  soul,  unenlightened  by  truth.  In  the 
first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  learned  so- 
ciety at  Bombay  (London,  1819)  is  an  important 
treatise  on  the  mystic  doctrine  of  the  Sufis,  by 
Graham.  The  doctrines  of  the  Oriental  mystics 
have  also  been  illustrated  by  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  in 
the  Pendnamehf  by  Erskine,  in  several  treatises  in 
the  Bombay -Transactions,  by  Hammer,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Persian  Belles-lettres  (under  the  heads  of 
Dschdaleddin,  Rumi,  and  Dschami),  and  particu.- 
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larly  by  Tholuck,  in  his  Stufimm  Persarum,  &c. 
(Berlin,  1821),  from  Oriental  manuscripts.  The 
most  important  information  on  this  subject  is  con- 
tained in  the  Drops  of  the  Well  of  Life,  a  Persian 
work,  translated  into  Turkish,  and  published,  in 
1820  (Hegira  1236},  at  Constantinople  (printed  at 
Scutari),  a  work  ot  the  greatest  authority  with  the 
Persians  and  Turks.  (See  Hammer's  remarks  in 
the  Leipsic  Literary  Gazette  of  1822,  p.  2054.) 
Hussein,  known  under  the  name  of  Sifi,  wrote  a 
History  of  the  most  famous  Sheiks  of  the  Order  of 
the  Dervises  (Nacahbendi)  in  the  year  1503  (He- 
gira 909).  The  order  of  Nacahhendi  originated, 
indeed,  as  late  as  the  time  of  sultan  Osman  (1319 ; 
Hegira  709);  but  all  the  Mohammedan  religious 
orders  trace  their  doctrines,  and  their  claims  to  mys- 
tic power  (transmitted  by  the  communication  of 
the  breath  and  mantle),  to  Abubeker  and  Ali,  the 
disciples  of  the  prophet.  Mohammed  had  said,  in- 
deed, "  There  is  no  monastidsm  in  the  Islam  :'*  but 
the  spirit  of  monasticism,  which  originally  had  its 
seat  in  India  and  Upper  Asia,  soon  penetrated  into 
his  religion,  when  the  Arabians,  having  become  ac- 
quainted with  Indian,  Greek,  and  Persian  literature, 
began  to  devote  themselves  to  study  and  contem- 
plation. Thus  originated  the  Mohammedan  asce- 
tics. But  the  pantheistic  doctrine  of  the  modem 
Sufis,  subsequeutiy  introduced,  agrees  so  remarka- 
bly with  the  doctrine  of  the  Indian  Vedanta,  that 
the  Indian  origin  of  Sufism  cannot  be  denied. 

SUGAR.  This  important  substance  is  a  consti- 
tuent part  of  a  number  of  plants.  It  is  afforded 
especially  by  the  sugar  cane,  the  maple,  and  the  beet. 
When  the  cane  is  ripe,  it  is  cut  down,  and  crushed 
between  iron  cylinders,  moved  by  the  steam-engine, 
water,  or  animal  strength.  The  juice  is  received  in 
A  shallow  trough,  placed  beneath  the  cylinders ; 
whence  it  is  conveyed  into  boilers,  where  it  is  heated 
with  lime,  care  being  taken  to  remove  the  sciim  as 
it  rises.  After  having  undergone  considerable  eva- 
poration, it  is  called  syrup,  and  is  poured  into  a 
vessel  called  the  cooler,  where  it  is  agitated  with 
wooden  stirrers,  which  break  the  crust  as  it  forms  on 
the  surface.  It  is  afterwards  poured  into  casks,  to 
accelerate  its  cooling ;  and  while  it  is  still  warm,  it 
is  conveyed  into  barrels,  standing  upright  over  a 
cistern,  and  pierced  through  their  bottom  with  seve- 
ral holes  stopped  with  cane.  The  syrup,  which  is 
not  condensed,  filters  through  these  canes,  into  the 
cistern  beneath,  and  leaves  the  sugar  in  the  state 
called  Mu$covado,  This  sugar  is  yellow,  and  is 
further  purified  by  various  processes,  as  that  of  boil- 
ing with  bullock's  blood,  or  with  animal  charcoal 
(bone  black) ;  and  the  passing  of  the  syrup  through 
a  system  of  canvas  filters,  aided  by  the  intermixture 
with  it  of  a  small  quantity  of  pasty,  gypsum  and 
alumina,  made  by  saturating  a  solution  of  alum  with 
quicklime.  Loaif  sugar  is  procured  by  putting  the 
sugar,  after  it  has  been  thus  purified,  into  unglazed 
earthen,  conical-shaped  vessels,  having  a  hole  at  the 
apex,  but  placed  in  an  inverted  position;  the  base, 
after  the  sugar  is  poured  in,  is  covered  with  clay. 
When  thus  drained  of  its  impurities,  it  is  taken  out 
of  the  mould,  wrapped  in  paper,  and  dried  or  baked 
in  an  oven.  It  is  now  loidf  sugar,  and,  according  to 
the  number  of  processes  which  it  undergoes,  is 
called  singh  or  double  refined.  Sugar  candy  is 
formed  by  dissolving  loaf  sugar  in  water,  over  a  fire, 
boiling  it  to  a  syrup,  and  then  exposing  it  to  crys- 
tallize in  a  cool  place.  This  is  much  esteemed  in 
the  East.  The  syrups  which  cease  to  afford  sugar, 
are  told  by  the  name  of  moUumt. 


Every  description  of  mechanism  that  is  i»cd  is 
refining  has  been  applied  to  the  evaporation  of  case 
juice  in  the  West  Indies;  but  a  firm,  well-defijiod 
crystal  has  only  been  obtained  by  the  direct  appls 
cation  of  flame  to  evaporation.  This  method  u 
therefore  almost  universally  adopted  ;  and  the  nuxre 
rapid  the  action,  the  bettsr  is  the  produfse.  If  the 
process  be  retarded  by  tlft  use  of  bad  fuel,  or  any 
other  cause,  the  crystal  is  ioft ;  the  deoomposition 
in  tJie  proceu  of  draining  is  great,  and  the  si^an 
are  deteriorated  by  moist,  or  sea  air,  in  transit  to 
market.  Similar  causes  produce  similar  eflects  to 
a  certain  extent  in  Britain;  and  for  this  reason, 
confectioners  prefer  sugars  that  are  refined  hy  tfas 
direct  action  of  flame,  to  those  operated  upon  is 
any  manner  by  steam ;  these  last,  when  intended 
for  exportation,  require  to  be  highly  dried,  and  by 
much  the  greater  proportion  exported  are  operated 
upon  in  the  old  way. 

The  manufacture  of  sugar  firom  the  beet»  iHiich 
has  now  become  so  extensive  in  France,  is  a  more 
complicated  process.   The  beet  roots  are  puUed  ovt 
of  the  ground,  and  their  necks  and  rootlets  cut  off. 
They  are  then  washed,  reduced  to  a  polp  by  a  rasp- 
ing machine,  and  pressed  to  obtain  their  juice,  whidi 
scarcely  differs  from  that  of  the  cane,  except  in 
being  somewhat  less  rich  in  sugar.     The  juice  i% 
transferred  to  a  copper  boiler,  furnished  with  two 
stop-cocks,  the  one  of  which  is  fixed  near  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  other  a  few  inches  higher  up,  being 
previously  mixed  with  one  four-hundredf b  part  ei 
sulphuric  add,  and  a  quantity  of  cream  of  lime,  rather 
more  than  enough  for  the  saturation  of  the  acid. 
Heat  is  now  applied  as  briskly  as  possible  to  the 
copper.     A  solid  thick  froth,  of  a  greenish-gray  co- 
lour, forms  and  deposits  to  a  conndenble  tmoont, 
and  the  juice  assumes  a  yellow  hue,  and  becomes 
clarified.     After  an  hour  or  two,  the  icun  is  re- 
moved and  thrown  on  drainers,  to  save  as  much  of 
the  juice  as  possible.     The  clear  juice  is  now  run 
off  successively,  by  the  two  stop-cocks,  beginning 
with  the  higher,  and  the  sediment  is  added  to  the 
froth  on  the  filters.     The  juice  is  next  transferred 
to  a  boiler,  built  on  a  level  below  the  first,  and  is 
there  evaporated  by  a  quick  fire.     Whenever  its 
density  reaches  to  M2  (24*^  of  Twaddel's  hydro- 
meterV  animal  charcoal  is  introduced  in  powder, 
and  toe  concentration  carried  on,  till  its  specific 
gravity  is  1  -24  (48°  of  T waddel).     The  froth  is  re- 
moved as  it  forms.     About  two  parts  of  animal 
charcoal  are  usually  added  to  100  of  juice.     The 
synip  is  now  filtered  through  woollen  doth,  and 
allowed  to  cool.     In  the  course  of  the  night  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime  is  deposited, 
which  must  be  carefully  separated,  prior  to  boiling 
up  the  liquor  for  crystallisation.    This  concluding 
stage  of  the  process  is  the  same  as  that  employed 
for  the  juice  of  the.  sugar  cane.     The  refining  of 
the  raw  beet  sugar  is  conducted  in  the  same  way 
as  that  of  the  cane,  and  the  results  are  described  as 
being  equally  productive.     The  extraction  of  su^par 
from  the  juice  of  the  maple  is  exceedingly  simple. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  spring,  in  the  North* 
ern  States  and  Canada,  the  sugar  maple  trees  are 
tapped  near  the  ground,  by  numerous  apertures,  and 
the  sap  is  collected  in  wooden  troughs ;  two  hundred 
pounds  of  which  afford,  by  evaporation,  fifteen 
pounds  of  a  brownish  sugar,  which  is  capable  of 
being  refined  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sugar  from 
the  cane  and  the  beet. 

Pure  sugar  occurs  as  a  white  granular  solid,  but 
nwy  be  crystallised  in  four  or  six-sided  prisms,  ter- 
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minated  hy  two-aided,  or  by  three-sided  summits. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  1'4'  to  1*6'.  The  crystals 
are  nearly  anhydrous.  When  exposed  to  heat,  sugar 
swells  up,  is  decomposed  with  a  peculiar  smell,  and 
finally  bursts  into  flames  at  a  temperature  somewhat 
below  ignition.  When  dissolved  in  one  third  its 
weight  of  water,  it  forms  a  syrup,  which  keeps  well 
in  close  vessels ;  but  if  considerably  diluted  with 
water,  it  rapidly  changes,  particularly  with  contact 
of  air,  becoming  sour  and  mouldy.  Sugar  is  hardly 
soluble  in  pure  alcohol,  though  proof  spirit  dissolves 
it  in  considerable  quantity.  Syrups,  which  have 
been  rendered  uncrystallizable,  bitter  and  astringent 
by  combination  with  lime,  barytes,  and  strontites, 
resume  their  original  properties,  when  these  bases 
are  separated  by  the  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphu- 
ric acid.  The  same  holds  true  with  regard  to  pot- 
ash and  soda.  When  quicklime  is  left  for  several 
months  in  combination  with  syrup,  carbonate  of 
lime  is  deposited  in  very  acute  rhomboids,  and  the 
sugar  is  converted  into  a  mucilaginous  jelly,  of  the 
consistence  of  paste.  Several  other  oxides,  and 
especially  that  of  lead,  have  the  power  of  combining 
with  sugar.  'Thus,  when  ground  litharge  is  heated 
with  sugar  and  water,  it  is  dissolved ;  but  after  a 
while  the  liquor  becomes  opaque,  and  lets  fall  a 
white,  insipid,  light  powder,  insoluble  in  even  a 
great  quantity  of  boiling  water,  and  which  is  a  com- 
pound, in  its  dried  state,  of  100  of  sugar,  and  139*6 
of  oxide  of  lead.  This  saccharate  of  lead  is  decom- 
posed by  the  feeblest  adds,  which  seize  the  lead. 
Subacetate  of  lead  does  not  precipitate  sugar  from 
its  solution ;  and  as  this  salt  throws  down  almost 
every  other  vegetable  and  animal  substance,  it  may 
be  employed  to  separate  sugar  from  other  matters. 
Sugar  has  no  action  on  salts,  except  at  an  elevated 
temperature.  With  the  aid  of  water,  it  then  re- 
duces muriate  of  gold,  the  nitrates  of  mercury, 
and  silver,  the  sulphate  of  copper,  and  reduces  to 
the  lowest  term  of  oxidation  several  other  salts. 
Sugar  has  been  analyzed  by  several  chemists.  The 
following  is  a  general  view  of  the  results: 
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li.  Braronnot  has  recently  extended  our  views 
concerning  the  artificial  production  of  sugar  and 
gum.  Sulphuric  acid  (specific  gravity  1*827)  mixed 
with  well  dried  elm  dust,  became  very  hot,  and  on 
being  diluted  with  water,  and  neutralized  with 
chalk,  afiforded  a  liquor  which  became  gummy  on 
evaporation.  Shreds  of  linen  triturated  iu  a  glass 
mortar,  with  sulphuric  acid,  yields  a  similar  gum. 
Nitric  acid  has  a  similar  power.  If  the  gummy 
matter  from  linen  be  boiled  for  some  time  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  we  obtain  a  crystallizable 
sugar,  and  an  acid,  which  M.  Braconnot  calls  the 
vegeto-sulphuric  acid.  The  conversion  of  wood, 
also,  into  sugar,  will  no  doubt  appear  remarkable ; 
and  when  persons  not  fiimiliar  with  chemistry,  are 
told  that  a  pound  of  rags  can  be  converted  into 
more  than  a  pound  of  sugar,  they  may  be  disposed 
io  consider  the  statement  as  a  piece  of  pleasantry, 
though  nothing  can  be  more  true. 

SUGAR-CANE  {saccharum  officinarum).  The 
art  of  cultivating  the  sugar-cane  has  been  practised 
in  China  from  the  highest  antiquity.  It  was  un- 
known to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Jews,  Greeks,  or 
Romans,  and  did  not  pass  into  Arabia  till  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century.     From  Arabia  it  was 


carried  into  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Ethiopia.  The 
Moors  obtained  it  from  Egypt,  and  the  Spaniards 
from  the  Moors.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  cane 
was  introduced  into  the  Canary  islands  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  into  Madeira  by  the  Portuguese, 
and  thence  into  the  West  India  islands  and  the 
Brazils.  Previous  io  the  year  1466,  sugar  was 
known  in  England  chiefly  as  a  medicine;  and, 
though  cultivated  in  a  few  places  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, it  was  not  more  generally  used  on  the  con- 
tinent. Now,  in  point  of  importance,  it  ranks  next 
to  wheat  and  rice,  among  idl  the  products  of  the 
vegetable  world,  and  has  become  the  first  article  of 
maritime  commerce.  The  Atlantic  has  been  the 
principal  theatre  of  this  trade,  which,  more  than 
any  other  circumstance,  contributed  to  give  a  new 
spring  to  commerce  in  Europe,  and  to  engraft  the 
curse  of  slavery  upon  the  new  world.  The  sugar- 
cane, like  the  bamboo  and  Indian  com,  belongs  to 
the  family  of  the  grasses.  It  grows  to  the  height 
of  seven  or  eight  feet  or  more,  and  its  broad  leaves, 
and  large,  silky  panicles,  give  it  a  beautiful  aspect. 
The  stems  are  very  smooth,  shining,  and  filled  with 
a  spongy  pith;  the  flowers  are  small,  and  very 
abundant,  clothed  externally  with  numerous  silky 
hairs.  The  sugar-cane  flowers  only  after  the  lapse 
of  an  entire  year.  In  the  West  Indies,  it  is  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  from  the  root  end,  planted  in  hills 
or  trenches  in  the  spring  or  autumn.  The  cuttings 
root  at  the  joints  under  ground,  and  from  those 
above,  send  up  shoots,  which,  in  eight,  twelve,  or 
fourteen  months,  are  from  six  to  ten  feet  long,  and 
fit  to  cut  down  for  the  mill.  A  plantation  lasts 
from  six  to  ten  years.  (For  the  process  of  making 
sugar,  see  the  preceding  article.)  The  juice  of  the 
sugar-cane  is  so  palatable  and  nutritive,  that, 
during  the  sugar  harvest,  every  creature  which 
partakes  freely  of  it,  whether  man  or  animal, 
appears  io  derive  health  and  vigour  from  its  use. 
The  meagre  and  sickly  negroes  exhibit  at  this 
season  a  surprising  alteration ;  and  the  labouring 
horses,  oxen,  and  mules,  though  constantly  at  work, 
yet,  as  they  are  allowed  to  eat,  almost  without  re* 
straint,  of  the  refuse  plants  and  scummings  from 
the  boiling  house,  improve  infinitely  more  than  at 
any  other  period  of  the  year.  The  sugar-cane  is 
now  cultivated  in  all  the  warm  parts  of  the  globe. 
Its  growth  is  constant,  but  varies  in  rapidity  accord- 
ing  to  the  situation,  the  season,  or  the  weather. 
The  variety  from  Otaheite  has  lately  elicited  some 
attention,  as  it  is  said  to  succeed  in  soils  too  poor 
for  the  common  variety,  and  to  produce  four  crops, 
while  the  other  yields  only  three:  the  crystalliza* 
tion  is  also  more  regular.  The  consumption  of 
England  alone  now  amounts  to  upwards  of 
400,000,000  pounds,  which  gives  an  average  of 
about  thirty  pounds  for  each  individual.  In  some 
parts  of  the  U.  S.  sugar  is  manufactured  to  con- 
siderable extent  from  the  sap  of  two  species  of 
maple.  This  is  superior  to  the  common  brown 
sugar  of  the  West  Indies,  but  probably  will  event- 
ually be  superseded  by  that  article,  on  account  of 
its  cheapness.     See  Maple. 

SUGAR  OF  LEAD.     See  Lead. 

SUHL,  OR  SUHLA  ;  a  town  in  the  government 
of  Erfurt,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  lying 
in  a  romantic  valley  on  the  Lauter,  on  the  south- 
west side  of  the  Tburingian  forest.  It  owes  its 
importance  to  the  mines  which  were  discovered 
here  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  iron  works, 
and  the  manufacture  of  arms,  form  the  chief  em- 
ployment of  the  inhabitants.     The  fire-arms  made 
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here    are    highly  esteemed.      Popuhition,  5800; 
twenty-eight  miles  south-west  of  Erfurt. 

SUHM,  Peter  Frederic  von,  Danish  chamher- 
laiii  and  historiographer  at  Copenhagen,  born  in 
1728,  was  a  philosopher,  poet  and  historian.  His 
father,  a  Danish  admiral,  educated  him  carefully. 
He  died,  in  1798,  at  Copenhagen.  Suhm  possessed 
a  large  fortune,  which  he  used  in  aid  of  charitable 
objects  and  literary  enterprises.  He  acquired  repu- 
tation, as  a  critic  and  philosopher,  by  his  moral 
essays  and  treatises  of  practical  utility,  as  a  poet, 
by  his  Northern  Idyls  and  Tales,  and  as  a  classical 
historian,  by  his  works  on  the  history  of  his  coun- 
try. His  library  contained  100,000  volumes.  He 
supported  a  librarian,  and  paid  large  sums  for  copy- 
ing manuscripts,  and  in  aid  of  poor  students.  The 
library  was  open  to  every  one.  Of  his  numerous 
works  we  need  only  mention  his  Scriptorum  Rerun 
Dania  Medii  JEvi ;  his  Introduction  to  the  Criti- 
cal History  of  Denmark  (1769—73,  5  vols.,  4to.)  ; 
the  Critical  History  of  Denmark  during  the  Pagan 
Ages  (1774 — 81,  4  vols.)  ;  the  Modern  History  of 
Denmark  (of  which  seven  volumes  have  been  pub- 
lished, the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1782).  His 
miscellaneous  works  were  collected  and  reprinted, 
with  an  account  of  his  life,  at  Copenhagen  (1788 
—98.  15  vols.). 

SUICIDE.  See  Homicide. 
SUIDAS ;  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  lived,  ac- 
cording to  some,  in  the  eleventh  century,  according 
to  others,  in  the  tenth.  He  wrote  an  encyclopedia, 
particularly  relating  to  geographical  and  historical 
subjects,  which,  though  not  perfectly  accurate,  is 
yet  important,  as  it  contains  many  things  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere.  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
KUster  (Cambridge,  1705,  3  vols.,  folio). 

SUIR;  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  takes  its  rise 
in  the  Keeper  Mountains,  in  the  county  of  Tipper- 
ary,  and  flowing  past  the  towns  of  Thurles,  Cashel 
and  Cakir,  reaches  Clonmel,  where  it  becomes  na- 
vigable by  large  barges.  At  Canick  sloops  may 
float,  and  at  Waterford  quay  vessels  of  the  largest 
class  lay  along  side  the  wharf  in  deep  water.  After 
a  course  of  ninety  miles  the  Suir  is  augmented  by 
the  water  of  the  Nore  and  Barrow,  and  their  united 
volumes  poured  on  into  the  Lea  in  the  haven  of 
Water. 
SUIT  AT  LAW.  See  Action. 
SULIOTS;  a  mixed  people  of  Arnaoiit  and 
Greek  descent,  speaking  the  Arnaout  and  the 
Romaic  dialects.  They  derive  their  origin  from 
Arnaout  and  Grecian  shepherds,  who,  in  the  seven- 
teenth  century,  settled  in  the  Cassiopeiaii  moun- 
tains, occupying  a  wild  valley,  enclosed  on  three 
sides  by  almost  inaccessible  mountains,  and  acces- 
sible on  the  fourth  only  by  a  narrow  defile.  Here 
their  numbers  had  increased,  towards  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  to  10,000  souls,  in  seventy  vil- 
It'iges,  of  which  Suli  or  Souli  was  the  capital'of  the 
district.  The  Suliots  are  of  the  Greek  church; 
their  government  was  republican.  They  are  brave, 
hardy,  active,  resolute  and  faithful.  When,  after 
n  struggle  of  twelve  years,  Ali  Pacha  (q.  v.)  had 
rather  reduced  them  to  despair  than  conquered 
them  (1803),  they  abandoned  their  country,  and 
entered  the  service  of  the  powers  who  had  posses- 
sion of  the  Ionian  Islands.  But  when  Ali  found 
himself  hard  premised  by  the  Turks  and  deserted  by 
the  Albanians,  he  recalled  the  Suliots  to  his  as- 
sistance. Their  brave  leader,  Marco  Botzaris, 
gained  some  brilliant  successes;  but  the  tyrant, 
who  trusted  neither   the   Suliots  nor   the  other 


Greeks,  perished  in    1822.     The  Albanians  theii 
joined  the  Turks ;  but  the  Suliots  remained  tnu 
to  the  cause  of  Grecian  liberty.     Suli,   howevt-r. 
was  reduced  by  famine,  September  4,    1822,  ai<i: 
3000  Suliots  embarked  in  British  Bhlps  for  Cepki- 
lonia:  the  rest  dispersed  themselves  in  the  mouc 
tains.     The  younger  Marco  Botzaris,   eon  of  the 
above  mentioned  leader  of  the  same  name,  threw 
himself  into  Missolonghi,  which  he  successfully  d«. 
fended,  and  afterwa^s  fell  at  Carpinitsi.      (See 
Greece,  Revolution  of.^    His  unde.  Nolo  Botzari>, 
defended  Missolonghi  m  1826.     (See  Miasoion^ki, } 
The  corps  of  500  men,  raised  and  equipped  by  lord 
Byron  at  his  own  expense,  was  composed  of  Suliots, 
for  whom  he  had  a  great  admiration.     See  Hyrvm. 
SULLA,  or  SYLLA,  Lucius  Cornelius,  Roman 
dictator,  was  born  at  Rome,  U.  C.  617  (B.  C.  IS7\ 
of  the  old  and  noble,  but  reduced,  family  of  tbe 
Comelii.     He  received  a  good  education,  but  in- 
dulged himself  in  excessive  dissipation  and  debaut  fa- 
ery.   A  large  fortune,  partly  left  him  by  a  courteban, 
and  partly  obtained  by  marriage,  enabled  him  to 
take  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  Roman  knights, 
and  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  career  of  ambition. 
He  served,  with  brilliant  success,  as  quest  or  in 
Africa ;  and  it  was  through  his  instrumentality  that 
Bocchus  was  prevailed  upon  to  surrender  Jugurtba 
to  the  Romans — an  event  which  terminate  the 
Numidian  war.     Sulla  next  served  under  Manus 
in  the  Cimbrian  war,  until,  to  avoid  the  jealou<?  of 
the  latter,  he  joined  the  army  of  the  consul  Catu- 
lus,  and  having  twice  defeated  the  Samnites,  was 
chosen  pretor.     Having  passed  the  year  of  his  pre- 
torship  at  Rome,  he  was,  at  the  expiration  of  his 
term,  appointed  to  the  government  of  Ada  Elinor, 
where  he  established  Ariobarzanes  upon  tbe  throne 
of  Cappadocia,  and  completely  subdued  Gordius, 
guardian  of  a  son  of  Mithridates,  then  on  the  throne, 
in  a  single  battle.     He  then  concluded  an  aUiance 
with  the  king  of  the  Parthians,  and  conductedhimself 
with  so  much  haughtiness  that  one  of  the  Cappado- 
cians  present  exclaimed,  **  Surely  this  man  is  or  iftill 
be  master  of  the  world."  In  the  social  war,  in  which 
Sulla  and  Marius  were  at  the  head  of  two  separate 
armies,  the  indefatigable  activity  and  daring  courage 
of  the  fonner  threw  the  reputation  of  the  latter  into 
the  shade.    Yet  he  himself  declared  that  fortune  had 
a  greater  share  in  his  success  than  his  own  merit ;  and 
he  readily  accepted  the  surname  of  Felix  (fortunate.) 
Tbe   consulship  was  the  reward  of  his  ser^-ict^ 
(B.  C.  88);  and  the  province  of  Asia,, with  the 
conduct  of  the  war  against  Mithridates,  fell  to  bis 
lot.     But  Marius  was  also  ambitious  of  this  com- 
mand, and  procured  a  decree  of  the  people  that  it 
should  be  intrusted  to  him.    Sulla  therefore  entered 
Rome  at  tbe  head  of  his  army,  and,  after  setting  a 
price  on  the  head  of  his  enemy,  finally  sailed  for 
Greece,  a  great  part  of  which  had  been  conquered 
by  Mithridates.     Here  his  good  fortune  still  fol- 
lowed him.    He  expelled  Mithridates  from  Europe, 
pursued  him  into  the  heart  of  his  Asiatic  dominion-, 
was  victorious  in  every  direction,  and  finally  granti'd 
peace,  on  his  own  terms,  to  the  enemy,  on  account 
of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Italy.     During  his  three 
years'  absence  from  Italy,  his  enemies  bad  regained 
the  superiority  in  Rome.  Marius  had  been  recalled ; 
the  blood  of  the  friends  of  SulU  had  been  shed 
in  torrents;  he  himself  had  been  proscribed,  and 
his  property  confiscated.   Marius,  exhausted  by  agv 
and  tortured  by  a  guilty  conscience,  lef^  bis  bt^l 
to  oppose  the  return  of  his  rival  (see  Mariut),  but 
died  soon  after  entering  u{H>n  his  seventh  consulship. 
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The  leaders  of  his  party,  Cinna  and  Carbo,  still,  i 
however,  continued  to  conduct  the  public  affairs,  i 
when  Sulla,  having  intrusted  the  chief  command  in  . 
Asia  to  Murena,  hastened  to  Italy  at  fhe  head  of , 
40,000  men.  He  landed  at  Brundusium,  and  was 
joined  by  many  of  his  friends  who  had  been  i 
banished  from  Rome.  His  enemies  were  much  ; 
superior  in  numbers ;  but  hia  courage  and  address  ' 
rendered  him  victorious.  After  having  gained  four  I 
battles  over  the  Roman  forces  in  person,  besides  | 
several  through  his  generals,  and,  at  the  close  of' 
the  war,  defeated  a  Samnite  army  under  Telesinus, 
before  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  having  witnessed  the 
destruction,  captivity,  or  flight  of  his  enemies,  he 
entered  the  city  as  a  master.  One  of  his  first  acts 
was,  to  put  to  death  between  6000 and  7000  prisoners 
of  war  in  the  circus ;  and  when  the  senate,  assem- 
bled in  the  temple  of  Bellona,  testified  their  horror 
at  hearing  the  shrieks  of  the  victims,  he  coldly  said, 
**  Regard  it  not,  fathers ;  it  is  only  a  few  rebels 
who  are  punished  by  my  orders."  Rome  and  all 
the  provinces  of  Italy  were  filled  with  the  roost 
revolting  scenes  of  cruelty.  After  satisfying  his 
vengeance  by  the  murder  or  proscription  of  several 
thousands,  destroying  all  the  cities  of  Samnium 
except  three,  and  massacring  the  whole  population 
of  Preneste,  he  celebrated  a  triumph,  exceeding  in  , 
splendour  any  that  had  preceded  it,  and  caused 
himself  to  be  named  dictator  for  an  indefinite  period 
(B.  C.  81).  He  now  ruled  without  restraint;  re- 
pealed and  made  laws ;  abolished  the  tribuneship  ; 
added  300  knights  to  the  senate,  and  admitted 
10,000  slaves  of  persons  prosciibcd  to  the  rights  of 
citizenship.  After  a  few  years,  tu  the  astonishment 
of  all,  he  laid  down  his  dictatorship  (B.  C.  79),  and 
declared  himself  ready  to  answer  for  his  actions, 
although  he  had  caused  above  100,000  men,  among 
whom  were  ninety  senators,  fifteen  men  of  consular 
rank,  and  IGOO  knights,  to  be  put  to  death.  Re- 
tiring toPuteoli,  and  abandoning  himself  to  all  sorts 
of  debauchery,  he  died,  the  following  year,  of  a 
disgusting  disease,  occasioned  by  his  excesses.  Na- 
turally insinuating  and  persuasive,  SulU  endeavoured, 
in  his  youth,  to  please  universidly.  He  spoke  of 
himself  with  modesty,  but  was  lavish  of  praises, 
and  even  of  money,  towards  others.  "With  the 
common  soldiers  he  was  familiar,  adopting  their 
customs,  drank  with  them,  and  partook  of  their 
amusements  and  hardships.  At  times,  he  was 
severe,  active,  and  vigilant,  and  impenetrable  even 
to  the  companions  of  his  excesses.  He  lent  a  ready 
ear  to  soothsayers  and  astrologers ;  and  his  character 
was  stained  by  sensuality,  avarice,  and  cruelty. 
Yet  he  had  sufficient  self-control  to  tear  himself 
from  his  pleasures  when  ambition  commanded. 
He  was  an  able  general  and  a  great  statesman; 
cruel,  but  faithful  to  his  promises ;  calm  and  cold, 
but  inflexible  in  his  purposes.  He  sacrificed  even 
his  friends  to  the  laws  which  he  himself  made  and 
violated,  and  compelled  his  fellow  citizens  to  be 
better  than  himself.  He  ordered  it  to  be  inscribed 
on  his  tomb,  that  no  man  had  ever  equalled  him  in 
doing  evil  to  his  enemies,  nor  in  doing  good  to  his 
friends. 

SULLY,  Maximilian  de  Bethune,  duke  de; 
marshal  of  France,  and  first  minister  of  Henry  IV. ; 
one  of  the  most  estimable  men  that  ever  guided  the 
helm  of  state.  He  was  bom  at  Rosny,  of  an 
ancient  and  noble  family,  in  1559,  and  educated  in  I 
the  Protestant  (Calvinistic)  faith.  At  the  age  of  j 
eleven  years,  he  was  presented  by  bis  father  to  the 
qiieen  of  Navarre,  and  her  son  Henry,  with  whom  \ 


he  was  educated.  In  1572,  he  accompanied  the 
young  prince  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing 
his  studies  there,  and  was  preserved,  during  the 
massacre  of  St  Bartholomew's,  by  the  president  of 
the  college  of  Burgundy,  who  concealed  him  for 
three  days.  In  the  service  of  the  young  king  of 
Navarre  (see  Senry  IV.\  the  baron  de  Rosny,  as 
he  was  then  styled,  oistinguished  himself,  on 
several  occasions,  by  a  bravery  approaching  to  rash- 
ness. At  Ivry  (1590),  where  he  took  the  standard 
of  the  duke  of  Maine,  he  was  most  dangerously 
wounded.  In  1591,  he  took  Gisors;  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Dreux  in  1593,  Laon  in  1594,  La  Fere  in 
1596,  Amiens  in  1597,  and  MontmeJian  in  1600, 
added  to  his  reputation  as  a  warrior.  But  his 
abilities  as  a  diplomatist  and  financier  were  no  less 
remarkable.  In  1586,  he  concluded  a  treaty 
Mdth  a  Swiss,  for  a  supply  of  20,000  troops  for  his 
master^s  service;  and  in  1597,  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  department  of  finance,  and  two  years 
after,  he  was  declared  superintendent.  About  the 
same  time  (1599),  he  also  negotiated  the  marriage 
of  Henry  with  ^lary  de*  Medici.  In  his  embassy 
to  England,  after  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
(1603),  he  displayed  great  penetration  and  address, 
and  concluded  a  treaty  with  James  I.,  advantageous 
to  the  interests  of  both  countries.  In  addition  to 
his  other  ofiices,  he  was  appointed  grand  surveyor 
of  France,  grand  master  of  the  artillery,  governor 
of  the  Bastile  (1602),  and  superintendent  of  forti* 
fications  throughout  the  kingdom.  His  labours,  as 
minister  of  finance,  were  attended  with  the  happiest 
success;  and  the  revenues  of  the  government, 
which  had  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  complete 
dilapidation,  by  the  combined  effects  of  civil  anarchy 
and  open  warfare,  were  by  his  care  restored  to 
order,  regularity,  and  affluence.  With  a  revenue 
of  thirty-five  millions,  he  paid  off,  in  ten  years,  a 
debt  of  two  hundred  millions,  besides  laying  up 
thirty-five  millions.  Though  frequently  thwarted 
in  his  purposes  by  the  rapacity  of  the  courtiers  and 
mistresses  of  the  monarch,  he  nobly  pursued  his 
career,  ever  distinguishing  himself  as  the  zealous 
friend  of  his  country,  and  not  the  temporizing 
minister  of  his  master.  His  industry  was  unwearied. 
He  rose  every  morning  at  four  o'clock,  and,  after 
dedicating  some  time  to  business,  he  gave  audience 
to  all  who  solicited  admission  io  him,  without  dis- 
tinction of  persons.  After  his  return  from  his  mis- 
sion to  England,  he  was  made  governor  of  Poitou, 
and  grand  master  of  the  ports  and  harbours  of  Pro- 
vence; and  the  territory  of  SuUy-sur-Loire  was 
erected  into  a  duchy  in  his  favour,  in  1606.  On 
the  ipurder  of  Henry  IV.  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
from  court  (1611);  but,  af^er  some  years,  he  was 
recalled  by  Louis  XIII. ;  and,  on  making  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  royal  circle,  the  courtiers  did  not 
treat  him  with  that  respect  to  which  he  thought 
himself  entitled;  on  which  he  said  io  the  king, 
"  Sire,  when  your  father  did  me  the  honour  to  con- 
sult me,  we  never  spoke  on  business  till  he  had 
dismissed  his  flatterers  and  buffoons  to  the  ante- 
chamber." In  1634,  he  received  the  staff  of  a 
marshal,  in  exchange  for  the  office  of  grand  master 
of  the  artillery.  His  death  took  place  at  Yillebon, 
December  22,  1641.  Although  Sully  approved 
Henry's  conversion  to  the  Catholic  faith,  yet  he 
himself  remained  true  to  his  Protestant  principles. 
The  courtiers,  dissatisfied  with  his  strictness,  often 
ridiculed  and  complained  of  him;  but  even  the 
king's  most  favoured  mistress  could  not  prejudice 
his    royal    master  against   him.      (See  Eslrees.) 
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SULHPATES— SULPHUR. 


Sully's  Memoir es  des  sages  et  royales  Economies 
d'Etat,  domestiques,  poUtiques,  et  militaires  de  Henri 
le  Grand,  was  printed  at  Sully,  under  the  eye  of 
the  author,  in  1G36.  The  second  and  third  volumes 
did  not  appear  till  1662.  There  have  been  many 
re-impressions,  some  of  which  have  been  mutilated 
by  other  hands.  These  memoirs  give  us  a  vivid 
and  accurate  picture  of  the  courts  of  Charles  IX., 
Henry  III.,  and  Henry  IV.,  and  particularly  of  the 
character,  habits,  public  policy,  and  private  life  of 
the  latter  monarch. 

SULPHATE.  For  the  various  sulphates,  see 
the  respective  articles. 

SULPHUR.  We  shall  first  give  the  mineralo- 
gical  history  of  this  substance.  It  occurs  abun- 
dantly in  nature,  both  crystallized  and  massive. 
The  form  of  its  crystals  is  an  acute  octahedron, 
either  perfect,  or'variously  modified,  and  derivable 
from  an  octahedron  with  equal  and  similar  scalene 
triangular  planes,  of  which  the  common  base  of  the 
two  pyramids  is  rhombic ;  cleavage  imperfect ;  frac- 
ture conchoidal ;  lustre  resinous ;  colour  ^  several 
shades  of  sulphur-yellow,  inclining  sometimes  to 
red  or  green;  streak  sulphur-yellow,  passing  into 
white;  transparent  or  translucent;  sectile;  hard- 
ness between  gypsum  and  calcareous  spar ;  specific 
gravity  2*072.  The  massive  varieties  occur  in  im- 
bedded globules,  also  in  large  pieces,  having  a 
granular  or  impalpable  composition,  and  an  uneven 
or  flat  conchoidal  fracture.  The  present  species 
has  usually  been  treated  of  under  two  divisions, 
viz.  common  and  volcanic  sulphur,  in  allusion  to  the 
geological  situation  of  the  two  varieties ;  the  vol- 
canic sulphur  being  a  product  of  sublimation,  while 
the  coq^mon  sulphur  is  found  in  strata  not  imme- 
diately connected  with  volcanic  rocks.  Volcanic 
sulphur  appears  in  the  shape  of  crusts,  superficial 
coatings,  stalactites,  or  loose,  mealy  masses,  and  con- 
sists generally  of  columnar  particles  of  composition, 
not  unfrequently  terminating  in  crystalline  points. 
Common  sulphur  has  been  further  divided  into 
compact  and  earthy,  the  last  of  which  comprehends 
those  varieties  which,  on  account  of  the  smallness 
of  the  individuals  in  the  granular  compositions,  ap- 
pear as  a  friable,  mealy  powder.  Sulphur  is  prin- 
cipally met  with  in  beds  of  gypsum,  or  in  the 
accompanying  strata  of  clay.  It  is  generally  asso- 
ciated with  sulphate  of  strontian.  It  also  occurs 
mth  copper  pyrites,  galena,  and  orpiment.  It  is 
deposited  from  several  springs,  and  in  large  quanti- 
ties from  volcanoes.  In  Sicily,  and  sevend  pro- 
vinces of  Italy,  sulphur  is  found  in  splendid  crystals, 
as  well  as  in  globular  concretions.  It  occurs  in 
imbedded  spheroidal  masses  of  a  brown  colour, 
which  is  owing  to  bitumen,  at  Radoboy,  near 
Crapina,  in  Croatia.  The  finest  crystals,  after 
those  of  Sicily,  are  brought  from  Conil,  near  Cadiz, 
in  Spain.  It  occurs  in  veins  in  Suabia,  Spain,  and 
Transylvania.  The  earthy  sulphur  is  found  in 
Poland,  in  Moravia,  and  other  countries ;  the  vol- 
canic sulphur  in  Iceland,  near  Vesuvius  in  the  Sol- 
fatara,  in  fine  crystals  in  Teneriffe,  in  great  profu- 
sion near  the  volcanoes  of  Java,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  most  other  active  volcanoes.  In  general,  it  re- 
quires to  be  purified,  either  by  melting  or  by  subli- 
mation, in  order  to  render  it  fit  for  use  in  the  arts. 

Sulphur,  in  a  state  of  purity,  is  destitute  of  odour, 
and  of  a  weak,  though  perceptible  taste.  It  is  a 
non-conductor  of  electricity,  and  of  course  becomes 
electric  by  friction.  The  specific  gravity  of  roll 
sulphur  varies  from  1'97  to  2*00.  It  undergoes  no 
change  from  exposure  io  the  air,  and  is  insoluble  in 


water.     If  a  considerable  piece  of  sulphur   be  ei^- 
posed  to  a  sudden,  though  gentle  beat,  by  ho] dine 
it  in  the  hand,  for  instance,  it  breaks  to  pieces  with 
a  crackling  noise.   When  heated  to  the  tempermture 
of  about  170^,  it  rises  up  in  the  form  of  m   fLrit- 
powder,  which  may  be  easily  collected  in  a  proper 
vessel.     This  powder  is  called  floncers  of  tmlph-Kr. 
When  heated  to  the  temperature  of  218®,  it  izke]t«v 
and  becomes  as  liquid  as  water.     Between    the 
melting  point  and  252<*,  it  is  as  liquid  aa  vmmishy 
and  its  colour  is  that  of  amber.     About  the  tem- 
perature of  S40^,  it  begins  tp  grow  thick,  and 
assumes  a  reddish  tinge ;  and  if  we  continue  to  in- 
crease the  temperature,  it  becomes  so  thick,  thmt 
the  vessel  containing  it  may  be  turned    upside 
down  without  the  risk  of  spilling  any  of  it.      Be- 
tween the  temperature  of  428®,  and  that  of  482^, 
it  is  thidcest  of  all,  and  its  colour  is  reddisb-hrown. 
From  482^  to  its  boiling  point,  which  is  not   fmr 
from  750^,  it  becomes  thinner,  but  never  so  thin  a« 
it  was  when  below  the  temperature  of  248^;  and 
its  reddish-brown  colour  does  not  alter.     If  it  be 
suddenly  cooled  while  in  the  most  liquid  state,  as 
by  throwing  it  into  water,  it  becomes  instantlj 
brittle ;  but  if  it  was  so  hot  as  to  be  viscid,  and  be 
suddenly  cooled,  it  remains  quite  soft ;  so  that  it 
may  be  drawn  into  threads.     In  the  first  case,  it 
crystallizes;  in  the  second,  it  does  not.     This  state 
of  softness  is  probably  connected  with  the  viscidi- 
ty; which,  when  the  cold  is  suddenly  applied,  pre- 
vents the  possibility  of  the  particles  arranging  them- 
selves in  regular  order.     If  sulphur  be  melted  in  a 
ladle,  or  oval  vessel,  and,  as  soon  as  its  surface  be- 
gins to  congeal,  the  liquid  portion  beneath  the  sur- 
face be  poured  out,  the  internal  cavity  will  exhibit 
long,  needle-shaped  crystals.      Alcohol,  solphnric 
ether  and  the  oils  dissolve  a  small  portion  of  sul- 
phur.    It  combines  in  five  proportions  with  oxy- 
gen, and  forms  five  compounds,  which  have  received 
the  names  of  sulphuric  add,  sulphurous  add,  hypo^ 
sulphurous  add,  subsulphurous  add,  and  hypotul" 
phuric  add.     We  shall  describe  the  ndphunms  add 
first.     It  is  formed  when  sulphur  is  burnt,  either 
in  the  open  air  or  in  oxygen  gas.     But  the  way  in 
which  it  is  usually  obtained  for  experiment,  is  to  heat 
a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  mercury  in  a  small 
retort;  a  gas  is  evolved,  which  is  sulphurous  acid. 
It  is  colourless,  is  possessed  of  an  exceedingly  suf- 
focating and  disagreeable  smell,  precisely  similar  to 
that  of  burning  sulphur.     Its  taste  is  intensely  add 
and    sulphureous.      It  converts   vegetable    blues 
to  red,  and  then  gradually  destroys  them.      Its 
specific  gravity  is  2*22931     The  gas  may  be  collec- 
ted over  mercury,  or  received  into  water,  which,  at 
the  temperature  of  61°,  will  absorb  thirty-three 
times  its  bulk,  or  nearly  an  eleventh  of  its  weight. 
It  consists  of  sulphur  50  and  oxygen  50.     It  it 
used  in  bleaching,  particularly  for  silks:  it  likewise 
discharges  vegetable  stains  and  iron  moulds  from 
linen.     In  combination  with  the  salifiable  bases  it 
forms  sulphites,  which  differ  from  the  sulphates  in 
their  properties.     The  alkaline  sulphites  are  more 
soluble  than  the  sulphates;  the   earthy,  less  so. 
They  are  converted  into  sulphates  by  an  addition 
of  oxygen,  which  they  acquire  even  by  exposure  to 
the  air.     By  putting  sulphuric  acid  and  mercury 
into  the  sealed  end  of  a  recurved  glass  tube,  then 
scaling  the  other  end,  and  applying  heat  to  the  for- 
mer, a  liquid  sulphurous  acid  may  be  obtained:  it 
remains  in  a  liquid  state  in  the  air  at  0°  Fahr. :  it 
is  colourless,  transparent,  and  very  volatile;  spe« 
cific  gravity  1*45.     It  boils  at  14°;  but,  io  conse- 
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quence  of  the  cold  produced  by  the  evaporation  of 
the  portion  that  flies  off,  the  residue  remains  liquid. 
It  causes  a  feeling  of  intense  cold  when  dropped  on 
the  hand. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  obtained  by  burning  a  mixture 
of  about  ftcven  parts  sulphur,  and  one  part  nitre,  in 
large  chambers,  hned  with  lead.     By  this  combus- 
tion, sulphurous  acid  and  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  are 
formed.      The  deutoxide  absorbs  oxygen  from  the 
atmosphere*  and  is  converted  into  nitrous  acid. 
Both    the    acids  arc  absorbed  by  water.       The 
nitrous  acid  gives  out  part  of  its  oxygen  to  the  sul- 
phurous acid,  and  converts  it  into  sulphuric  add ; 
and  being  reduced  to  the  state  of  deutoxide,  again 
flies  off,  unites  to  oxygen,  is  converted  to  nitrous 
acid,  and  absorbed  by  the  water.     This  process 
goes   on  till  the  whole  of  the  sulphurous  acid  is 
converted  into  sulphuric  acid.     The  water,  thus 
acidulated,  is  evaporated  in  leaden  vessels  to  a  cer- 
tain  point.     The  evaporation  is  then  continued  in 
glass   retorts,  till  the  acid  acquires  the  requisite 
degree  of  atrength.     The  ordinary  form  of  a  sul- 
phuric acid  lead  chamber  is  the  paiallelopiped,  and 
its  dimensions  about  seventy  feet  long,  ten  or  twelve 
high,  and  sixteen  wide.      At  the  middle  height  of 
one  end,  a  small  oven  is  built  up,  with  a  cast-iron 
M>le,  having  a  large  lead  pipe,  ten  or  twelve  inches 
in   diameter,  proceeding  from  its  arched  top  into 
the  end  of  the  lead  chamber.     On  the  sole  the  sul- 
phur is  burned;  the  combustion  being  aided,  wheu 
necessary,  by  heat  applied  from  a  little  fiiniace  be- 
low it.      Above  the  flaming  sulphur,  a  cast-iron 
basin  is  supported  in  an  iron  frame,  into  which  the 
nitre,  equal  to  one  tenth  of  the  sulphur,  is  put, 
with  a  little  sulphuric  acid.      The  combustion  of 
the  sulphur  is  regulated  by  a  sliding  door  on  the 
oven.      In  the  roof  of  the  remote  end  of  the  large 
chamber,  a  small  orifice  is  left  for  the  escape  of  the 
atmospheric  nitrogen,  and  other  incondensable  gases. 
This  apparatus  is  used  for  the  continuous  process ; 
but  there  is  another,  or  that  of  the  intermitting 
combustion,  which  is  worthy  of  notice.     Large  flat 
trays,  containing  the  sulphur  and  nitre,  are  intro- 
duced into  the  interior  of  the  chamber,  or  into  the 
oven,  and  fire  is  applied  to  the  materials.      MThen 
the  sulphur  is  burned,  and  the  chamber  filled  with 
sulphurous  and  nitrous  acids,  the  steam  of  water  is 
thrown  in,  in  determinate  quantity,  by  a  small  pipe 
at  the  side.      This  causes  a  tumultuous  motion 
among  the  gases  and  the  atmospheric  oxygen,  which 
fiivours  the  mutual  reaction.      As  the  steam  con- 
denses, the  sulphuric  acid  lalls  with  it.  After  some 
time,  the  chamber  is  aired  by  opening  valves  of 
communication  with  the  external  atmosphere.  The 
operation  is  then  commenced  anew.   Sulphuric  add 
was  formerly  obtained  by  distilUtion  from  sulphate 
of  iron ;  sixty-four  pounds  are  yielded  by  six  hun- 
dred pounds  of  the  sulphate  of  iron.  The  following 
are  the  properties  of  pure  sulphuric  acid.    It  is  col- 
ourless, has  somewhat  of  an  oily  or  glutinous  con- 
siftrncy,  and  hence  the  ancient  name  of  oil  of  vitriol. 
It  speedily  chars  animal  and  vegetable  substances, 
when  placed  in  contact  with  them.      It  converts 
vegetable  blues  to  red,  and  is  possessed  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly add  taste.     Add  of  the  spedfic  gravity 
1  85,  boils  at  the  temperature  of  C20<'.     The  boil- 
ing point  diminivhes  with  the  strength.      Add  of 
the  specific  gravity  1  '7H,  boils  at  436^,  and  add  of 
the  specific  gravity  Mi5,  at  350*.      The  quantity 
of  water  prenent  in  one  hundred  parts  of  conccn- 
trated  and  purr  tulphuricadd  is  very  nearly  18'4<5. 
It  consists  of  three  proportionals  of  oxygen,  one  of 


sulphur,  and  one  of  water ;  and  by  weight,  therefore, 
of  3-0  oxygen  +  2  0  sulphur  4-  1'26  water,  which 
equals  6*  125,  which  represents  the  combining  weight 
of  the  concentrated  sulphuric  acid;  while  3  4-2=: 
5,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  dry  acid.  Sul- 
phuric acid  strongly  attracts  water,  which  it  takes 
from  the  atmosphere  very  rapidly,  and  in  larger 
quantities  if  suffered  to  remain  in  an  open  vessel — 
imbibing  one  third  of  its  weight  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  more  than  six  times  its  weight  in  a  year. 
If  four  parts  by  weight  be  mixed  with  one  of  water 
at  509,  they  produce  an  instantaneous  heat  of  300^; 
and  four  parts  raise  one  of  ice  to  212**.  On  the 
contrary,  four  parts  of  ice  mixed  with  one  of  acid, 
sink  the  thermometer  to  4^  below  0.  It  requires 
a  great  degree  of  cold  to  freeze  it ;  and,  if  diluted 
with  half  a  part  or  more  of  water,  tmless  the  dilu- 
tion be  carried  very  far,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
difficult  to  congeal ;  yet,  at  the  spedfic  gravity 
1-78,  it  may  be  frozen  by  surrounding  it  with  melt- 
ing ice.  Its  congelation  forms  regular  prismatic 
crystals,  with  six  sides.  All  the  simple  combusti- 
bles decompose  sulphuric  acid  with  the  assistance 
of  heat.  At  about  400^,  sulphur  converts  sulphuric 
acid  into  sulphurous  acid.  Several  metals  at  an 
elevated  temperature  decompose  this  acid,  with 
evolution  of  sulphurous  add  gas,  oxidizement  of 
the  metal,  and  combination  of  the  oxide  with  the 
undecomposed  portion  of  the  acid.  Sulphuric  acid 
is  of  very  extensive  use  in  chemistry,  as  well  as  in 
metallurgy,  bleaching,  and  some  of  the  processes 
for  dyeing.  In  medicine,  it  is  given  as  a  tonic  and 
stimulant,  and  is  sometimes  used  externally  as  a 
caustic.  The  combinations  of  this  add  with  the 
various  bases  are  called  sulphates,  and  constitute  a 
very  important  class  of  salts:  for  an  account  of 
which,  see  their  respective  bases. — Subtulphuroun 
acid.  It  has  been  found,  that  sulphurous  add  has 
the  property  of  dissolving  iron,  without  the  evolu- 
tion of  any  gas.  The  add  gives  out  half  its  oxygen 
to  the  iron,  and  converts  it  into  the  protoxide  of 
iron,  which  combines  with  the  add  in  question,  and 
which  consists  of  half  the  oxygen  found  in  sulphur- 
ous acid.  When  the  salt  is  decomposed,  the  sub- 
sulphurous  add  is  resolved  into  sulphurous  add  and 
sulphur.  It  seems  incapable  of  existing  except  in 
combination  with  a  base.  When  insulated,  half 
the  sulphur  separates,  and  sulphurous  add  remains. 
— The  hypoMMlphuroua  acid  also  seems  incapable  of 
existing  except  in  combination  with  a  base.  When 
sulphuric  acid  in  a  slight  excess  is  poured  into  a  di- 
lute solution  of  hyposulphite  of  strontites,the  whole 
strontites  is  thrown  down,  and  the  filtered  liquid 
consists  chiefly  of  a  solution  of  hyposulphurous  add 
in  water.  This  liquid  is  transparent  and  colourless, 
is  destitute  of  smell,  and  has  an  add,  astringent, 
and  very  bitter  taste.  On  standing  a  few  hours,  it 
undergoes  spontaneous  decomposition,  the  liquid 
becomes  milky,  sulphur  is  deposited,  and  sulphurous 

add  remains  in  solution Nffpotulphwie  acid.    By 

causing  a  current  of  the  sulphurous  add  gas  to  pass 
through  black  oxide  of  manganese,  suspended  in 
water,  a  neutral  salt  is  formed,  which,  when  dis- 
solved, consists  of  a  mixture  of  neutral  sulphate  and 
hyposulphate  of  manganese.  By  pouring  into  this 
solution  barytes  water,  the  whole  of  the  sulphate 
of  manganese  is  thrown  Aovm,  while  the  h}'posul- 
phate  is  converted  into  hyposulphate  of  barytes, 
which  remains  in  solution.  A  current  of  carbonic 
add  throws  down  any  excess  of  barytes  that  may 
have  been  added;  and  then,  by  evaporating  the 
liquid,  the  hyposulphate  of  barytes  is  obtained  in 
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crystals.  Theic  crystals  are  dissolved  in  water, 
and  the  baryt<!8  they  contain  precipitated,  by  means 
of  sulphuric  acid  ;  care  being  taken  not  to  add  the 
sulphuric  acid  in  excess.  The  liquid  now  consists 
of  water  holding  hyposulphuric  acid  in  solution. 
This  acid  is  colourless  and  destitute  of  smell.  It 
may  be  concentrated  till  its  specific  gravity  is  1'347. 
It  then  begins  to  be  decomposed  by  heat,  sulphur- 
ous acid  flies  off,  and  sulphuric  acid  remains  behind 
it.  It  is  found  that  it  can  be  completely  resolved  into 
sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids,  in  the  proportion  of 
four  parts  of  the  former  to  five  parts  of  the  latter. 
Thus  we  know  five  compounds  of  oxygen  and  sul- 
phur, all  of  which  are  acids.  Their  names,  con- 
stituents, and  combining  weights,  are  as  follows : 
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Sulphur  combines  readily  with  chlorine,  forming  a 
liquid  compound  called  chloride  of  sulphur.      It  is 
formed  by  passing  a  current  of  chlorine  through 
flowers  of  sulphur,  or  by  heating  sulphur  in  a  dry 
glass  vessel,  filled  with  chlorine  gas.     Its  colour  is 
brownish-red,  and  it  possesses  an  odour  similar  to 
sea-plants.      Its  taste  is  acid,  hot  and  bitter.      It 
does  not  change  the  colour  of  litmus  paper ;  specific 
gravity  1-67.     When  dropped  into  water,  it  is  de- 
composed, sulphur  being  evolved.      It  is  composed 
of  sulphur  2  and  chlorine  4*672.     By  pouring  bro- 
mine on  flowers  of  sulphur,  an  analogous  compound 
is  formed,  called  bromide  of  sulphur.      Cold  water 
has  but  little  action  on  it,  but,  at  a  boiling  tempera- 
ture,  a  slight  detonation  takes  place,  and  hydrobro- 
mic  acid  is  formed,  together  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  sulphureted  hydrogen.     It  consists  of  bromine 
10  and  sulphur  2.      Sulphur  has  the  property  of 
combining  with  iodine,  and  of  forming  a  compound 
called  iodide  of  sulphur.     It  is  easily  formed  by 
mixing  together  the  two  constituents  in  a  glass 
tube,  and  exposing  them  to  sufficient  heat  to  melt 
the  sulphur.      It  is  of  a  grayish-black  colour,  and 
has  a  radiated  texture.      It  has  not  been  analyzed. 
Sulphur  has  the  property  of  combining  with  hydro- 
gen, and  of  forming  a  gaseous  compound,  which  has 
received  the  name  o{ sulphureted  hydrogen.     It  has 
also  been  called  hydrosulphuric  add.      It  may  be 
obtained  by  pouring  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid  upon 
several  metallic  sulphurets.     Sulphuret  of  iron  is 
commonly  employed,  and  may  be  formed  by  heating 
together  iron  filings  and  sulphur  in  a  covered  cru- 
cible.    Sulphureted  hydrogen  gas  is  colourless,  and 
has  a  strong,  fetid  smell,  not  unlike  that  of  rotten 
eggs.      It  does  not  support  combustion,   nor  can 
animals  breathe  it  without  suffocation.    Its  specific 
gravity  is  1*1805.     It  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  water, 
— 100  cubic  inches  of   this  liquid  absorbing  308 
cubic  inches  of  sulphureted  hydrogen.      The  water 
thus  impregnated  is  colourless,  but  it  has  the  smell 
of  the  gas ;   and  a  sweetish,  nauseous  taste.      It 
converts  vegetable  blue  dolours  to  red.     When  the 
gas  is  mixed  with  common  air,  it  bums  rapidly,  but 
does  not  explode.     When  three  volumes  of  sulphu- 
reted  hydrogen  gas,  and  two  volumes  of  sulphurous 
acid  gas,  both  dry,  are  mingled  over  mercury,  they 
unite  together,  and  are  condensed  into  a  solid  body, 
which  adheres  firmly   to  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 
To  this  compound,  which  possesses  acid  properties, 
the  name  of  hydrosulphurous  acid  is  applied.      Its 
taste  is  add  and  hot ;  and  it  leaves  an  impression 


in  the  mouth,  which  continues  for  some  time.       It 
requires  a  greater  heat  to  produce  fuMon  than  f  iil- 
phur.  Another  compound  of  sulphur  and  hydrogen. 
called  hisulphuret  of  hydrogen,  is  formed  as  follow*: 
Carbonate  of  potash  is  fused  wth  an  excess  of  sul- 
phur in  a  covered  crucible,  by  which  a  sulphuret  *tf 
potash  is  formed.     A  concentrated  solution  of  thi* 
sulphuret  is  poured,  by  little  and  little,  into  diltitc- 
muriatic  acid,  which  gives  rise  to  a  ycUo^r,  oil>- 
looking  liquid,  which  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.     This  liquid  is  the  hisulphuret  of  bydrorr* . 
It  cannot  be  kept,  for  it  undergoes  spontaneous  df- 
composition  even  in  well-closed  vessels,  beiof:  cw;- 
verted   into   sulphur  and   sulphureted    bydrt^rn. 
Sulphur  has  the  property  of  combining  witb  carb4»r. 
and  of  forming  a  very  remarkable  compound,  caJKxi 
hisulphuret  of  carbon.      It  is  formed  as  follows  :— 
Fill  a  porcelain  tube  with  charcoal,  and  make  it 
pass  through  a  furnace  in  such  a  way,  that  one  end 
shall   be   considerably  elevated  above    the  other. 
To  the  lower  extremity  lute  a  wide  glass  tube,  of 
such  a  length  and  shape,  that  its  end  can  be  plnn^ 
to  the  bottom  of  a  glass  bottle  filled  with  water. 
To  the  elevated  extremity  lute  another  wide  g^*^- 
tube,  filled  wth  small  bits  of  sulphur,  and  secured 
at  the  further  end,  so  that  the  sulphur   may  be 
pushed  forward  by  means  of  a  wire,  without  allow- 
ing the  inside  of  the  tube  to  communicate  with  the 
external  air.     Heat  the  porcelain  tube,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  charcoal  which  it  contains,  to  rednes-*, 
and  continue  the  heat,  till  air  bubbles  cease  to  eoose 
from  the  charcoal ;  then  push  the  sulphur  slowiy. 
and  piece  after  piece,  into  the  porcelain  tube.      A 
substance  passes  through  the  glass  tube,  and  con- 
denses, under  the  water  of  the  bottle,  into  a  \iqu\d. 
This  liquid  was  obtained  by  Laropadius  in  \79t>, 
and  described  under  the  name  of  alcohol  of^ulpkirr. 
It  is  as  transparent  and  colourless  as  water;    it< 
taste  is  acid,  pungent,  and  somewhat  aromatic ;  it» 
smell  is  nauseous  and  fetid,  though  quite  peculiar; 
specific  gravity  1-27.      It  boils  at  105^  and  does 
not  congeal  when  cooled  down  to  60*.     It  is  one 
of  the  most  volatile  liquids  kuo^-n,  and  produces  a 
greater  degree  of  cold  by  its  evaporation  than  any 
other  substance.     It  takes  fire  in  the  open  air,  at  a 
temperature  scarcely  above  020®.      It  is  scarcely 
soluble  in  wziei ;  but  alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  it 
readily.     It  is  composed  of  sulphur  H4*83  and  car- 
bon 15*17.     Bisulphuret  of  carbon  ^vas  found  by 
doctor  Brewster  to  exceed  all  fluid  bodies  in  re- 
fractive power.      In  dispersive  power,  it  exceed* 
every  fluid  substance  except  oil  of  cassia,  holding 
an  intermediate  place  between  phosphorus  and  bal- 
sam of  Tolu.     Sulphur  combines  with  boron,  silicon 
and  phosphorus,  and  forms  sulphurets  of  these  sub- 
stances.     For  an  account  of  the  sulphurets  of  the 
metals,  see  the  different  metals. 

SULPHURIC  ACID.  See  Sulphur. 
SULTAN,  in  Arabic,  signifies  mighty.  Tbc 
Turkish  emperor  is  called  sultan,  or  grand  sulfate 
although  the  title  of  padishah  is  more  dignifie<). 
The  princes  of  the  family  of  the  khan  of  the  Criro 
Tartars  are  also  styled  sultan.  The  pacha  of  Egypt 
is  likewise  honoured  irith  this  title,  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country,  but  not  at  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople. In  common  life,  every  person  is  ad- 
dressed, out  of  civility,  as  sultawum  (my  lord).  The 
Europeans  also  call  the  wives  of  the  sultan,  sultenttt; 
but  the  Turks  call  them  merely  first,  second,  or 
third  wife,  &r.  The  first  is  she  who  firdt  bean*  a 
son  to  the  sultan.  She  is  likewise  called  by  Euro- 
peans Xhe  favourite  sultana.  She  has  the  precedency 
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of  nil  the  women  of  the  seraglio,  unless  her  son  dies 
before  the  sultan,  and  another  of  the  wives  has  a 
9X>n  older  than  any  of  hers  surviving.  The  title  of 
sultana  is  applied  properly  only  to  one  of  the  wives, 
who  is  actually  declared  wife  and  empress ;  but 
thirt  ia  rarely  done,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  a 
aecond  court,  which  would  be  necessary.  At  Con- 
»>tHntinople,  only  the  daughters  of  the  sultan  are 
called  nltanaM :  and  they  retain  this  title  even  aOer 
marriage  with  the  officers  of  the  sultan.  The 
daughters  of  such  a  marriage  are  termed  kanum  m/- 
tanat  (ladies  of  the  blood).  If  the  mother  of  the 
Kill  tan  is  living,  she  is  styled  Walidet-ndtana,  or 
huiiana  Valuie,  She  is  treated  with  great  respect, 
and  her  son  cannot  choose  a  new  wife  or  concubine 
without  her  consent.  (See  Harem.)  Sultana  is 
nlfto  the  name  of  a  Turkish  ship  of  war,  carrying 
about  sixty-six  guns,  with  800  men. 

SUMACH  (rhus)  ;  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging 
to  the  natural  fiimily  terebinthacett,  consisting  of 
Klmibs  or  small  trees,  with  small,  inconspicuous 
flowers,  dis{K>si>d  in  racemes  or  panicles,  and  leaves 
usually  pinnate,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the 
walnut,  but  in  some  species  temate  or  simple. 
More  thaui  seventy  species  are  known :  all  have  a 
lactescent  juice,  more  or  less  acrid,  and  containing 

a  guiii-resin R,  coriaria  is  fonnd  in  the  countries 

nhout  the  Mediterranean.  The  young  branches, 
dried  and  |M)wdered,  were  used  by  the  an  dents  for 
tanning  leather;  and  at  the  present  time,  in  some 
parts  of  Spain  and  Italy,  the  black  morocco  is  chiefly 
pr(*(>ari*d  with  this  plant.  The  roots  contain  a 
brown,  and  the  bark  a  yellow  dye.  The  seeds  are 
in  common  use  at  Aleppo,  at  meal*,  to  provoke  an 
api'ctite.     Both  leaves  and  seeds  are  used  in  medi- 

rim*,  as  astringent  and  styptic R.  ttfjfhina  is  a 

shrub,  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  hip^h.  The  young 
branches  are  thick,  and  covered  with  a  dense  coat- 
ing of  hairs ;  hence  the  common  name  of  »tag*»  horn 
kumach.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  and  composed  of 
cirvcn  to  fifteen  serrated  leaflets.  The  flowers  are 
«nmll  and  numerous,  disposed  in  an  upright  hairy 
panicle,  and  are  succeeded  by  small  berries,  which 
tinnll)  turn  red,  and  render  this  shrub  a  conspicuous 
object  in  the  woods.  It  has  been  long  cultivated 
in  the  European  gardens  for  ornament.  The  berries 
possess  the  same  properties  as  those  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  a  yery  abundant  milky  juice  flows  from  the 
bark.  This  la»t  is  pulverized,  and  employed  for 
tanning. — R.  glabra  is  distinguished  by  the  smooth- 
nroii  ot  the  leaves  and  young  shoots.  The  berries 
du*  red,  and  the  branches  boiled  with  the  berries 
alford  a  black,  ink-like  tincture.  It  is  likewise 
cultivated  for  ornament,  in  the  European  gardens, 
and  pos»es4es  the  same  properties  as  the  preceding. 
— /?.  jmmila  is  a  low,  pubescent  species,  which  is 

isiil  to  be  the  most  poisonous  of  the  genus R. 

rfcnaia,  commonly  called  dwr-tcood  or  poium  turn- 
ack^  attains  the  height  of  twelve  to  twenty  feet. 
The  leaves  are  smooth  and  entire :  the  flowers 
in^eenish-whiie,  di«p09ed  in  loose  panicles,  and  suc- 
tveded  by  whitish  berries.  The  poisonous  qualities 
of  this  plant  are  well  known.  Some  persons  are 
atfccted  by  touching  or  smelling  any  part  of  it,  or 
even  by  coming  within  a  certain  distance ;  while 
others  appear  to  be  entirely  exempt  from  its  influ- 
ence. When  the  poison  has  been  communicated, 
inflsmmation  appears  on  the  skin,  in  large  blotches, 
in  a  day  or  two ;  soon  after,  small  pustules  rise  in 
the  inflamed  parts  and  fill  with  watery  matter,  at- 
tended with  intolerable  itching  and  burning,  and 
histlag  several  days — R,  copaiiUta  it  easily  distin- 


guished by  the  leafy  expansion  on  each  side  of  the 
common  petiole.  The  flowers  are  greenish-vellow, 
and  are  disposed  in  panicles  at  the  extremities  of 
the  branches — R.  radicans,  often  called  pouoa  ivy, 
is  a  climbing,  woody  vine,  which  adheres  to  the 
trunks  and  branches  of  trees,  by  means  of  root-like 
suckers.  The  leaves  are  temate,  and  tkc  flowers 
are  disposed  in  little  axilUry  racemes.  It  affects 
certain  individuals  in  the  same  manner  as  the  poison 
sumach ;  but  it  seems  to  be  less  virulent,  and  fewer 

persons  are  exptosed  to  its  influence R.  aromatica 

differs  widely  in  habit  from  the  others.  It  is  a 
small  shrub,  with  temate  leaves,  having  the  flowers 
disposed  in  aments.  The  berries  are  hairy  and  red. 
The  celebrated  Japan  vamish  is  obtained  from  a 
species  of  rAvs,  which  was  formerly  considered  iden- 
tical with  our  poison  suRuch ;  but  now  is  recognised 
as  a  distinct  species,  having  the  under  surface  of 
the  leaves  downy  and  velvety.  This  vamish  oozes 
from  the  tree,  on  its  being  wounded,  and  grows 
thick  and  black  when  exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  so 
transparent,  that  when  laid  pure  and  unmixed  upon 
boxes  or  furniture,  every  vein  of  the  wood  may  be 
clearly  seen.  With  it  the  Japanese  vamish  over 
the  posts  of  their  doors  and  widows,  their  drawers, 
chests,  boxes,  cimeters,  fans,  tea-cups,  soup-dishes, 
and  most  articles  of  household  furniture  made  of 
wood. 

SUMAROKOFF,  Alexander  Petrowitsch, 
a  distinguished  Russian  tragic  poet,  who  formed 
himself  on  French  models,  was  bom  in  1718,  and 
died  at  ^loscow  in  1777.  His  tragedies,  in  point 
of  harmony,  taste,  and  purity  of  style,  are  compared 
to  those  of  Racine,  though  inferior  in  poetiail  in- 
spiration. His  principal  works  are  Sineus  and  Tru- 
wor  (which  appeared  in  1755) ;  Semire,  Jaropolk- 
und  Deinise,  Korew  and  Aristone;  all  of  which 
were  translated  into  French  in  1801.  He  also  wrote 
Hamlet,  Ritschelas,  and  the  Pseudo-Demetrius. 
The  last  is  considered  his  best  work  (translated 
into  French  in  1800,  also  into  English).  Sumaro- 
koff  also  wrote  comedies,  fables  and  epigrams. 

SUMATRA  ;  an  island  in  the  eastern  seas,  the 
largest  and  most  westerly  of  the  Sunda  islands,  se- 
parated from  the  continent  by  the  straits  of  Malac- 
ca, and  from  Java  by  the  straits  of  Sunda.  It  is 
divided  obliquely  by  the  equator  into  almost  equal 
parts,  and  its  general  direction  is  from  N.  W.  to  S. 
E. ;  lat.  of  one  extremity  5**  56*  N.,  of  the  other 
5^  56'  S.  It  is  about  KHK)  miles  long,  and  165,  on 
an  average,  broad;  square  miles,  about  1()0,000. 
A  chain  of  high  mountains  runs  through  the  whole 
extent  of  the  island,  and  the  ranges  are,  in  many 
parts,  double  and  treble.  Mount  Ophir,  immediately 
under  the  equinoctial  line,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
highest  visible  from  the  sea,  its  summit  being  ele- 
vated 13,842  feet  above  that  level.  Among  the 
ridges  of  mountains  arc  extensive  plains  of  great 
elevation,  and  of  temperate  climate,  the  most  valu- 
able and  best  inhabited  portion  of  the  island.  Here, 
too,  are  found  many  large  and  beautiful  lakes.  The 
ridges  of  mountains  lie  towards  the  western  shore ; 
in  consequence,  all  the  greatest  rivers  arc  found  on 
the  eastern  side.  The  climate  varies  with  the 
height  of  the  ground  ;  but  on  the  plains,  the  heat 
is  not  so  great  as  might  be  expected  from  the  posi- 
tion ;  the  thermometer,  in  the  greatest  beat,  about 
two  o'clock  p.  m.,  generally  fluctuating  from  62^  to 
85^  :  at  sunrise,  it  is  usually  as  low  as  70^.  The 
soil  is  generally  fertile ;  the  population  for  the 
most  part  thin ;  and  a  great  portion  of  the  island  is 
covered  with  an  impenetrable  forest.      The  roost 
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important  article  of  cultivation  is  rice,  of  which 
there  are  many  different  species.  Of  articles  of 
commerce,  the  most  abundant  is  pepper,  formerly 
obtained  in  greater  quantities  than  at  present. 
Other  productions  arc,  gumbeiizoin,  camphor,  cassia, 
cotton,  coffee,  &c.  The  upas  tree,  and  the  gigantic 
f  afflesia,  are  among  the  vegetable  curiosities.  It  is 
rich  in  mineral  and  fossil  productions;  h«s  long 
been  famous  fo^  gold,  which  is  still  procured  in 
considerable  quantities;  and  has  mines  of  iron, 
copper,  and  tin.  It  produces  a  great  variety  and 
abundance  of  fruits,  and  wild  animals,  as  elephants, 
tigers,  rhinoceroses,  alligators,  &c, ;  also  birds  of 
various  kinds.  The  inhabitants  are  rather  below 
the  middle  size :  their  limbs  are  for  the  most  part 
slight,  but  well  shaped.  The  women  flatten  the 
noses  and  compress  the  skulls  of  children  newly 
bom ;  -and  the  males  destroy  their  beards.  The 
inhabitants  have  made  but  little  progress,  generally, 
in  the  arts  of  industry,  though  they  excel  in  some 
particular  manufactures.  The  Malay  language  is 
every  where  spoken  along  the  coasts  of  Sumatra. 
(See  Malays.)  Among  the  modern  political  divi- 
sions of  the  island,  the  principal  are  the  empire  of 
Menancabow  and  the  Malays,  the  Achineese  (see 
Acheen),  the  Battas,  the  Rcjangs,  and  the  people 
of  Lam  pong.  The  Dutch  first  began  to  fonn  set- 
tlements on  the  coasts  in  1666,  and  in  1685,  the 
English  also  established  themselves  at  Bencoolen. 
In  1825,  the  presidency  of  Bencoolen,  of  which  the 
capital  was  Fort  Marlborough,  was  ceted  to  the 
Dutch,  in  return  for  Malacca.  The  latter  were  al- 
ready in  possession  of  Padang,  a  strong  fortress  on 
the  western  coast,  and  of  Palembang  (25,000  inha^ 
bitants),  on  the  eastern  coast.  Previous  to  the 
late  revolution  in  the  Netherlands,  they  were  mak- 
ing preparations  to  reduce  the  whole  island.  Sir 
Thomas  Stamford  Raffles  was  the  first  European 
who  penetrated  to  the  interior  of  the  island,  which 
he  crossed  from  Bencoolen  to  Pelembang.  See 
Marsden's  History  of  Sumatra,  and  Anderson's  Mis- 
sion on  the  East  Coast  of  Sumatra  (Edinburgh, 
1826, 2  vols.), 

SUMMER ;  in  Great  Britain,  the  season  com- 
prehended in  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July. 
The  equinoxes  and  solstices  divide  the  year  into  four 
seasons.  From  the  vernal  equinox  to  the  summer 
solstice  is  with  us  the  astronomical  spring.  From 
the  summer  solstice  to  the  autumnal  equinox  is  our 
summer.  The  time  betwixt  the  autumnal  equinox 
and  the  winter  solstice  is  our  autumn,  and  from 
the  winter  solstice  to  the  vernal  equinox  is  our 
winter.  Notwithstanding  the  changes  in  the  signs 
of  the  ecliptic,  produced  by  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes,  the  ancient  signs  of  summer  have  re- 
mained in  the  calendar.  In  the  northern  hemis- 
phere, they  are  Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo ;  in  the  southern, 
Capricorn,  Aquarius,  Pisces.  Our  summer  takes 
place  at  the  time  when  the  earth  is  at  the  greatest 
distance  from  the  sun,  and  hence  moves  the  slowest. 
Th^  diameter  of  the  sun,  therefore,  appears  consi- 
derably smaller  at  this  season  than  in  winter,  and 
the  summer  of  the  northern  hemisphere  has  ninety- 
three  and  a  half  days, — a  few  days  more  than  the 
winter, — and,  therefore,  more  than  the  summer  of 
the  southern  hemisphere.  Notwithstanding  the 
greater  distance  of  the  sun  in  summer,  his  rays  have 
much  more  effect  than  in  winter,  because  they  fall 
more  directly  upon  the  northern  hemisphere.  He 
also  rises  much  sooner,  and  sets  much  later,  and, 
therefore,  describes  a  much  greater  arc  in  the 
heavens  than  in  winter.     At  the  time  when  he  has 


reached  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  he  ascends  liigiiest  L. 
the  heavens,  and  remains  longest  above  the  faortzor:- 
and  we  might,  therefore,  suppose  that  this  wouU. 
be  the  period  of  the  greatest  heat.  But  experieriCL 
shows  that  the  greatest  heat  generally  takes  pUct 
in  August,  throughout  the  whole  noithem  heni^ 
phere,  far  beyond  the  polar  circle.  The  reaaoo  v: 
this  circumstance  is,  that,  in  August,  the  infloeaiC'/ 
of  the  sun's  rays  has  been  felt  for  a  lon^  time  on 
the  earth,  and  that,  within  the  polar  circle,  as  m. 
as  to  the  tenth  or  twelfth  degree  from  the  pol^. 
the  ice  has  been  thawed  and  the  temperature  of  tLc 
air  moderated ;  hence  the  wind  which  blows  irott 

those  northern  regions  to  the  south  is  milder Set 

Meyer's  Manual  of  Physical  Astronomy,  Theory  cf 
the  Earth,  and  Meteorology  (German,  Gottiogcn, 
1805). 

SUN.      This   magnificent  luminary,  the    great 
source  of  light,  heat,  and  life,  appears  to  os  a  rir> 
cular  and  resplendent  disk ;  from  which  appearao<v, 
and  the  observation  of  the  solar  spots  (describeti 
below),  it  follows  that  this  body  has  a  form  ne«rl> 
spherical,  and  turns  round  its  axis  once  in   Bbov: 
twenty-five  and  a  half  days,  because  a  sphere  only 
can  appear  to  the  eye  like  a  circular  disk  ia  all  posi- 
tions.     The  true  relation  of  the  sun,  not  only  to 
our  earth,  but  to  all  the  planets  of  our  system,  has 
been  known  since  the  discoveries  of  Kepler.     The 
primary  planets,  accompanied  by  their  mooii»,  re- 
volve about  the  sun  in  elliptical  orbits,  which  have 
but  little  eccentricity,  the  sun  itself  being  situated 
in  a  focus  common  to  all  these  ellipses.     His  mean 
distance  from  the  earth,  which  has  been  finally  de- 
termined, with  tolerable  accuracy,  by  the  observa- 
tion  of  his  parallax  (see  the  subsequent  part  of  thi« 
article),   amounts,   in   round  numbers,   to   ahout 
95,000,000  miles :  the  sun,  therefore,  ii  above  400 
times  farther  distant  from  us  than  the  moon ;  and 
a  cannon  ball  which  moves  600  feet  in  eadi  second, 
would  require  about  twenty-six  years  to  reach  it. 
The  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  is  pretty  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  moon  :  it  is  somewhat  above 
half  a  degree ;  yet,  according  to  the  various  points 
of  the  earth's  orbit,  from  which  we  observe  the 
same,  varies  somewhat — a  necessary  consequeoce 
of  the  elliptical  form  of  this  orbit.  The  condasioDs 
which  we  draw  from  the  differences  in  the  apparent 
magnitude  of  the  sun  as  to  the  different  distances 
of  this  body  from  the  earth,  agree  perfectly  with 
what  we  learn,  respecting  the  same  subject,  fron 
other  sources ;  so  that  this  point  may  be  considered 
as  well  settled.      The  mass  of  the  sun,  which  ex- 
ceeds that  of  all  the  planets  together  800  times,  is, 
in   proportion  to  that  of  our  earth,  actoiding  to 
Piazzi,   as  329,630  to  1 ;    the  diameter  exceed* 
that  of  the  earth   112  times,  the  surfiice  12,700 
times,  the  solid  contents  1,435,000  times.      The 
earth,  appears,  as  Biot  says,  by  this  statement,  a 
mere  grain  of  sand,  compared  to  the  sun,  which, 
again,  in  his  turn,  is  but  a  point  in  infinite  spare. 
Respecting  the  physical  structure  of  the  san,  astro- 
nomers have  entertained  different  opinions,  from 
times  immemorial.     The  hypothesis  of  Herschel  is, 
that  the  sun  is  an  opaque  body,  having  on  its  sur- 
fiice mountains  and  valleys,  like  the  earth,  the 
whole   surrounded  by  an   atmosphere   constant I\ 
filled   with  luminous  clouds.      These  sometimes 
open  in  particular  places,  and  allow    the    bod> 
of  the   sun   to   be   seen;   hence    the    appearance 
of  solar  spots.     This  hypothesis  seems  to  be  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  Laplace  (who  imagines  the  *un 
to  be  a  burning  body),  because  it  allows  us  to  coo- 
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oeive  that  the  nm  k  inhabited,  which  better  Rgreea 
with  the  wise  ute  made  of  apace  by  a  beneficent 
Omnipotence. 

Parallax  <^  ike  Sum.  Parallax  and  horlsontal 
parallax  have  been  explained  in  the  article  Parallax, 
The  horiaontal  paraHax  of  the  sua  has  been  known 
with  greater  accuracy  since  the  transit  of  Venua 
over  the  wn't  disk  in  1761  and  1769.  As  the 
orbit  of  the  earth  inclndes  that  of  Venus,  the  latter 
must  sometimes  appear  between  us  and  the  sun. 
The  deration  of  such  a  transit  for  the  centre  of  the 
earth  may  be  calculated;  and  on  comparing  this 
with  the  duration  actually  observed  on  the  sorfoce 
of  the  earth,  the  difference  of  the  two  results 
enables  us  to  deduce  the  horiaontal  parallax  of  the 
aun,  and  hence  the  distance  of  the  two  luminaries 
from  each  other.  In  this  way  the  mean  horiaontal 
parallax  of  the  sun  has  been  estimated  by  Durqour 
nt  &  B'  and  by  Biot  at  ^  7\  which  makes  the 
mean  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  amount  to 
23,439  times  the  radius  of  the  earth  (which  ia  about 
4000  miles  in  length),  or,  in  round  numbers, 
{M,000,QOO  miles.  If  this  horizontal  parsllax  is 
taken  bat  one  tenth  of  a  second  smaller,  we  roust 
aM  to  this  distance  an  amount  equal  to  215  times 
.  t  be  radius  of  the  earth,  which  explains  the  difference 
in  the  statements  of  the  distance.  This  distance 
having  been  ascertained  with  tolerable  accuracy, 
we  possess  the  measure  of  our  whole  planetary 
system,  as,  according  to  the  second  law  of  Kepler 
(q.  v.),  the  cubes  of  the  mean  distances  of  the 
planets  from  the  sun  are  as  the  squares  of  the 
pedods  of  their  revolutions  (which  have  long  been 
known).  Therefore  the  determiDiag  of  this  dis- 
tance is  of  the  highest  importance.  Respecting  the 
traasit  of  Venus,  tee  I^lapde'sil«rrM/>«iu>.Encke*i 
DtMiamce  of  the  Svm  from  the  Earth,  by  the  TVaiuU 
of  Vemus  in  1761,  aad  the  7"nmni  of  Venue  in  1769 
(in  German).     See  TYanait. 

Spate  on  the  5aM.-^8pots  of  irregular  form  are 
oilen  observed  in  the  disk  of  the  sun,  in  greater  or 
less  number.  They  appear  in  the  centre  dark, 
and  towards  the  margin  have  a  whitish-gray 
umbra,  whidi,  however,  is  often  observed  spreading 
over  large  surfaces,  without  that  black  centre^ 
They  originate  and  disappear,  sometimes  quickly, 
and  without  apparent  cause,  in  the  middle  of  the 
disk ;  but  more  frequently  are  observed  to  rise  on 
the  eastern  margin,  and  move  towards  the  western, 
where,  thirteen  days  after  being  first  seen,  they 
disappear,  snd  again  appear  on  the  eastern  maiigin 
after  a  little  loiter  period.  The  spots  appear  to 
revolve  round  the  tun  in  about  twenty-seven  days. 
At  particular  s^psons,  they  move  over  the  sun  in 
ttra^^t  lines ;  at  all  other  times,  in  lines  more  or 
lets  curved;  aud  the  paths  described  by  different 
i^pots  observed  at  the  same  time  are  always  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  always  have  their  curvature  and 
position  determined  by  the  season.  They  appear 
broadest  when  near  the  middle  point  of  their  pas- 
isge.  All  this  is  satisfactorily  explained,  if  the 
spots  are  considered  to  adhere  to  the  sun,  and  the 
Utter  is  considered  to  turn  according  to  the  order 
of  the  signs  round  its  axis,  which  is  incb'ned  at  an 
sngle  of  82^^  to  the  ecliptic  of  the  earth.  The  real 
duration  oi  this  rotation,  as  deduced  from  the  ap- 
psrent  rotation  of  twenty-seven  dayt,  is  equal  to 
twenty-five  days.  This  difference  is  occasioned  by 
the  fact  that  the  earth,  trom  which  this  rotation  is 
observed,  b  itself  moving  in  the  mean  time.  Her- 
icheirs  opinion  on  the  naiure  of  thefe  spots  we 
bave  nnntioQed  in  the  peveiens  part  of  tbis  article. 


SUN-DIAL.    SeeDui2. 

SUKD A  ISLANDS ;  a  group  of  islands  lying  to 
the  south  of  Farther  India.  The  principal  islands 
of  the  group  are  Sumatra,  Borueo,  and  Java.  (See 
the  articles).  The  etraite  of  Smnda  lie  between 
Sumatra  and  Java. 

SUNDAY;  the  first  day  in  the  week,  which  has 
its  name  from  the  ma,  as  this  day  was  already 
called  diee  eolis  with  the  Romans.  It  is  celebrated 
by  Christians  in  commemoration  of  Christ's  having 
risen  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  It  was  also  oa 
the  first  day  of  the  week  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
poured  out  upon  the  disciples.  We  have  given  a 
history  of  the  Christian  Sunday  under  the  article 
Sabbath^  and  shall  here  only  refer  the  reader,  for 
more  information  on  some  points,  to  Hallam's  Con- 
etitntiomal  Hietory  of  England  (ch.  vii.  viii.)  Iji 
the  church  services  of  Europe,  the  Sundays  are 
named  from  the  feasts  which  precede  them,  or 
from  the  collects  or  passages  of  Scripture  with 
which  the  reUgious  service  was  formerly  com- 
menced on  the  several  Sundays: — 1.  Sunday  after 
New  Year^  so  called  when  new  year  begins  on  one 
of  tbe  four  last  days  of  the  week.  3.  Sundays  after 
Epifhany^  which  vary  from  one  to  six,  aocoroing 
to  the  time  of  Easter.  3.  Septuayeeima,  Sexa- 
gesima,  and  Eeto  mihi  (in  the  English  church,  ^letn- 
quageeima  Sunday),  The  third  has  its  Latin  name 
from  the  banning  of  the  lesson  of  the  day  (Psalm 
Ixxi,  3).  \  Swulaye  in  Lent,  Their  names  are 
taken  from  the  words  with  which  the  lessons  of  the 
day  begin :  Jnvoeavit  (Psalm  xci,  15) ;  Reminiecere 
(Psalm  XXV,  6);  OcuU  (Pealro  xxv,  15);  Loftare 
(Isaiah  Ixvi,  10);  Judica  (Psalm  xliii,  1):  Pal- 
marum.  Palm  Sunday.  5.  Sundaye  after  Eaeter, 
six  in  number,  which  almost  all  have  names  of  re- 
joicing: Quaeimodogenili  (1  Peter  ii,  2),  or  Whit- 
sunday (see  Pentecostal  Misericordias  Domini 
(Psalm  xxiii,  6,  or  Psalm  Ixxxix,  2);  Jubilate 
(Psalm  Ixvi,  1);  Cantaie  (Psalm  xcvi,  1);  RogaU 
(Matt,  vii,  7);  Exaudi  (Psalm  xxvii,  7).  6. 
Sundays  after  Trinity,  The  feast  of  Trinity  was 
established  in  1150.  The  greatest  number  of  these 
Sundayaia  twenty-seven :  the  number  depends  upon 
tbe  time  of  Easter.  The  later  Easter  falls,  the 
more  Epiphany  Sundays  and  the  fewer  Trinity 
Sundays  are  there.  7.  Sundays  m  Advent,  (See 
AdvenL)  8.  Sunday  after  Christmas,  so  called 
when  thia  festival  faJls  upon  one  of  the  first  four 
days  of  the  week,  reckoned  from  Mondi^.  (See 
Festivals.)  In  the  English  church,  the  sixth 
Sunday  after  Easter  is  called  Sunday  after  AsceU" 
sion,  and  the  seventh  Whitsunday. 

SUNDAY  LETTER.     See  Dominical  Letter, 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS.  The  founder  of  the 
modem  Sunday  schools  was  Mr  Raikes,  editor  of 
the  Gloucester  Journal,  Struck  with  the  wretched 
appearance  of  a  number  of  children  whom  he  saw 
playing  in  the  street  in  the  suburbs,  he  was  informed 
by  an  inhabitant  to  whom  he  addressed  himself, 
that  on  Sundays,  when  they  were  released  from 
work,  and  the  few  who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  any 
instruction  during  the  week,  were  let  loose  from 
school,  they  presented  a  more  afflicting  sight  of 
misery  and  vice.  This  observation  immediately 
suggested  to  him  the  idea  that  the  profanation  of 
the  day  might  be  prevented  by  putting  them  to 
school ;  and  he  engaged  several  women,  who  kept 
schools  in  the  neignbourhood,  to  receive  such 
children  as  he  should  send  to  them  on  Sundays 
and  instruct  them  in  reading  and  the  catechism, 
paying  each  of  them  a  shilling  for  their  day*iB  wor^. 
2  V     * 
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lie  toon  collected  a  coniidermble  number  of  children, 
distributed  boolu  among  tbem,  gave  tbem  advice, 
settled  tbeir  quarrels ;  and  tbe  effects  of  bis  bene- 
volent exertions  were  so  striking,  that  bis  example 
was  followed  by  other  charitable  persons  in  different 
quarters  of  the  dty;  and  in  a  few  years  Sunday 
schools  were  established  in  almost  every  part  of 
England.  Mr  Raikes  made  bis  first  experiment  in 
1781,  and,  in  1786,  it  was  estimated  that  250,000 
children  were  receiving  instruction  in  Sunday 
schools.  (See  a  letter  of  Mr  Raikes,  giving  an 
account  of  his  proceedings,  in  tbe  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  vol.  liv,  p.  410,  1784.)  A  Sunday 
school  society  was  formed  in  1785  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  Sunday  schools  by  pecuniary  aid,  &c., 
tbe  schools  having  been  at  first  taught  by  hired 
teachers.  Gratuitous  instruction  was  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  system,  and  appears  to  have 
become  general  about  1800.  In  1803,  tbe  first 
Sunday  school  union  was  formed  in  London,  and 
the  example  was  soon  imitated  in  many  large  towns 
and  some  of  the  counties.  In  1826,  the  number  of 
Sunday  schools  in  England  under  the  care  of  the 
established  church  was  about  8000,  with  550,450 
pupils:  the  number  of  those  established  by  dis- 
senters is  also  very  great.  The  Scotch  Sabbath 
evening  schools  (first  established  in  Edinburgh  in 
1787)  arose  from  the  English  Sunday  schools,  but 
are  modified  by  the  circumstance  that,  as  nearly  all 
the  children  in  that  country  are  taught  to  read  in 
the  parochial  schools,  tbe  Sabbath  evening  schools 
are  more  entirely  devoted  to  direct  religious  instruc- 
tion than  the  Sunday  schools.  In  America,  the 
first  Sunday  schools  were  opened  at  New  York,  in 
1816;  and  they  have  since  multiplied  rapidly,  and 
overspread  the  whole  country. 

SUNDERBUNDS;  an  extensive,  woody,  inhos- 
pitable  district  of  Hindoostan,  intersected  by  the 
mouths  of  the  Ganges,  in  the  south  part  of  the 
country  of  Bengal.  This  district  is  about  10,000 
square  miles  in  extent,  and  is  intersected  by  innu- 
merable rivers  and  creeks,  all  of  which  are  salt ; 
and  through  the  whole  tract  nothing  but  brackish 
water  is  found;  and  it  is  generally  uninhabited, 
except  by  tigers  and  deer.  The  navigation  by  boats 
through  the  Sunderbunds  is  very  romantic,  and 
boats  coming  down  to  Calcutta  in  the  hot  aeason 
are  obliged  to  take  this  route.  The  trees  are  all 
of  small  size,  not  useful  for  timber,  but  very  valu- 
able in  affording  a  supply  of  fuel  for  Calcutta  and 
other  towns  On  the  river. 

SUNDERLAND;  a  market-town  and  sea-port 
of  England,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Wear,  267  miles  north  of  London. 
With  Monk  Wearmouth  and  Bishop  Wearmoutb, 
it  forms  one  connected  town,  the  relative  situation 
of  these  different  places  resembling  those  of  the 
three  great  divisions  of  the  metropolis;  Sunderland 
standing  in  the  place  of  London  proper.  Bishop 
Wearmouth  of  Westminster,  and  Monk  Wearmouth 
of  Southwark.  Sunderland  and  Monk  Wearmoutb 
are  connected  by  a  fine  cast-iron  bridge,  remarkable 
for  its  height  and  span,  and  peculiar  lightness  of 
construction.  It  consists  of  small  segments  of  iron, 
forming  a  magnificent  arch  of  236  feet  span,  and  a 
sufficient  height  to  allow  ships  of  400  tons  burden, 
to  pass  under,  with  merely  the  top-gallant  lowered. 

The  town  of  Sunderland,  which  is  of  consider- 
able antiquity  as  a  sea-port,  contains  many  hand- 
some bouses,  and  of  late  years  it  has  undergone 
many  improvements,  by  the  widening,  lighting,  and 
repnirifig    of   tbe    streets.      Among    tbe    public 


buildings  are  two  churches,  one  erected  in  1720 
renovated  in  1803;  tbe  other  built  in  1827*  by  tbe 
parliamentary  commissioners;  a  chapel  of  ease, 
erected  in  1767;  and  numerous  places  of  worship 
for  Presbyterians,  independents,  baptists,  quakers, 
mcthodists,  and  unitarians.  The  other  public 
edifices  and  institutions  are,  the  exchange,  a  theatre, 
an  assembly  room,  a  custom-house,  a  subscription 
library,  a  dispensary,  an  infirmary  and  humane  society 
incorporated  in  one,  a  charity  for  decayed  seamen 
and  their  widows,  a  girVs  school,  a  blue-coat  school, 
&c.  On  the  moor  to  the  east  of  the  town  are  cons- 
modious  barracks.  The  grand  staple  of  Sunderland 
is  tbe  coal-trade,  more  than  a  milUon  of  tons  being 
annually  sent  to  London,  the  west  of  England,  ami 
tbe  Baltic.  Lime  also  forms  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  trade  here ;  of  which  about  40,000 
tons  are  shipped  every  year  for  Yorkshire  and  Scot- 
land; the  greater  part  for  tbe  latter,  where  it  is 
used  chiefly  for  agricultural  purposes.  At  the 
river-side,  above  the  bridge,  are  depots  and  spouta, 
from  which  the  vessels  receive  their  cargoes  of  tbe 
above  articles  with  the  greatest  facility  and  despatcb. 
On  the  banks  of  tbe  river  are  several  extensive 
manufactories  for  salt,  glass,  earthenware,  ropes, 
sail-cloths,  and  ebain-cables.  Coals  used  in  tbe 
manufacture  of  salt  and  glass  are  exempt  from  duty. 
The  grindstones  of  this  place  are  likewise  in  great 
repute,  and  numbers  arc  annually  exported.  Tbe 
ship-building  of  Sunderland  is  very  extensive ; 
nearly  a  hundred  vessels  may  be  laid  on  the  stocks 
at  the  same  time,  and  a  laige  number  of  ship, 
carpenters  are  constantly'  employed;  there  are 
numerous  yards  for  buildmg  ships  and  small  craft ; 
also  several  dry  and  floating  doc^s.  The  largest 
vessels  which  have  been  built  in  this  port  were  the 
Lord  Duncan,  of  more  than  025,  and  the  brig^ 
Themas  of  574  tons  burden,  launched  in  1798  and 
1792.  In  maritime  importance  it  is  one  of  the 
principal  ports  of  the  united  kingdom.  The  im- 
ports are  com,  flour,  wine,  and  spirits,  timber  deals, 
iron,  flax,  and  tar.  About  fifty  years  ago,  the 
salmon-fishery  was  a  considerable  part  of  the  trade 
of  this  town,  and  cod,  turbot,  hn^,  herrings,  and 
sbell-fish  are  caught  in  great  quantities.  The  har- 
bour of  Sunderland  was  seriously  damaged  by  a 
flood  in  1771,  and  was  much  injured  by  a  sandbank 
in  1785,  but  it  has  within  the  last  few  years  been 
greatly  improved ;  it  is  formed  by  two  grand  piers, 
called  the  north  and  south ;  a  considerable  portion 
of  tbe  latter  of  which  was  erected  in  1726,  and 
greatly  extended  in  1765.  In  1788,  the  former 
was  constructed  at  a  large  expenditure;  and  in 
1802,  a  handsome  octagonid  lighthouse  was  reared 
near  the  same,  which  is  sixty-eight  feet  in  height 
from  the  base  to  the  cap,  and  is  lighted  with  argand 
lamps.  There  is  also  a  light  on  the  south  pier, 
which  is  only  kept  burning  during  tide-time.  An 
extensive  elevated  promenade  has  recently  been 
formed,  similar  to  that  at  Margate ;  and  as  the  pier 
projects  several  hundred  yards  into  the  sea,  it  ia 
much  frequented  as  a  healthy  and  delightful  place 
of  recreation.  The  town  offers  every  accommoda- 
tion as  a  bathing-place,  and  is  much  resorted  to 
during  the  season.  It  was  here,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, that  tbe  malignant  cholera  first  made  its  ap. 
pearance  in  Britain,  in  1831.  Population  of  the 
town  and  parish  of  Sunderland,  in  1831,  17,060; 
of  Monk  Wearmoutb  parish  chapelry,  9,428;  of 
Bishop  Wearmouth  parish,  16,590;  total  43,078. 

SUN-DEW   (droteray     These  de1icat«   pUnts 
are  found  in  marshes  and  moist   places.     They 
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attnuft  attention  chiefly  from  their  leaves,  which 
are  all  radical,  aad  fringed  with  hairs,  each  of  which 
supports  a  globule  of  pelludd,  dew-like  liquor,  even 
in  the  hottest  weather.  The  flowers  are  small, 
and  mostly  white;  but  in  one  North  American 
species,  they  are  conspicuous,  and  of  a  fine  purple 
colour.  These  plants  are  remarkable  for  having 
the  unexpanded  leaves  rolled  up  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  ferns — a  disposition  almost  unique  among 
phsnogamous  plants.  The  moet  common  species, 
D.  rotundifbHa,  is  an  acrid,  caustic  plant,  which 
curdles  milk,  removes  warts  and  conis,  and  takes 
away  freckles  and  sunburn :  distilled  with  wine,  it 
produces  a  very  stimulating  spirit;  and  it  was 
formerly  much  used  as  a  tincture,  spiced  and 
sweetened. 

SUN-FISH  (ortkagoriMCui) ;  a  cartilaginous  fish 
of  a  very  singular  form :  the  bod v  is  compressed, 
broad,  abruptly  truncated,  resembling,  in  &ct,  the 
head  of  a  large  fish  separated  from  the  body :  the 
mouth  and  eyes  are  very  small.  Its  nearly  circular 
form,  and  the  silvery  whiteness  of  the  sides,  together 
writh  their  brilliant  phosphorescence  during  the 
Might,  have  obtained  for  it  very  generally  the  appel- 
Utions  of  sun  or  moon  fish.  While  swimming,  it 
turns  upon  itself  like  a  wheeL  It  grows  to  an  im- 
mense sixe,  often  attaining  the  diameter  of  four 
feet,  and  sometimes  even  that  of  twelve,  and  weigh- 
ing  from  three  to  five  hundred  pounds.  It  is  verv 
fat.  and  yields  a  great  quantity  of  oil ;  but  the  flesh 
is  ill  tasted,  and  exhales  a  disagreeable  odour.  It 
is  found  in  all  seas,  from  the  arctic  to  the  antarctic 
circle.  Two  or  three  species  are  known.  In  the 
Cnited  States,  the  same  name  is  often  applied  to  a 
fish  of  the  perch  family  (pomoiiM)^  of  a  compressed 
and  elevated  form,  peculiar  to  North  America, 
several  species  of  which  are  now  known. 

SUN-FLOWER  (heUanthus)  ;  a  genus  of  plants, 
so  called  from  the  ideal  resemblance  of  the  yellow 
flowers  to  the  sun  with  his  golden  rays.  The  root 
is  mostly  perennial ;  the  stem  herbaceous,  upright, 
and  dWn  very  tall ;  the  leaves  opposite  or  alter- 
nate,  undivided,  often  rigid  and  scabrous ;  the  flow- 
ers large  and  terminal,  usually  disposed  in  a  corymb. 
It  belongs  to  the  coaiposito.  The  species  are  nume- 
rous, and  mostly  inhabit  North  America.  The 
gigantic  sun-flower  (JBT.  atmums)^  so  common  in  our 
gardens,  is  a  native  of  Peru.  The  root  is  annual ; 
the  stem  thick,  cylindrical,  rough,  from  six  to  fif- 
teen feet  in  height ;  the  leaves  alternate,  petiolate, 
large,  and  somewhat  heart-shaped;  the  flowers, 
sometimes  a  foot  in  diameter,  are  so  inclined  as  to 
take  nearly  a  vertical  position,  and  usually  are  turned 
towards  the  south  ;  they  have  the  disk  very  large, 
anil  the  rays  short  in  proportion.  The  seeds  form 
excellent  nourishment  for  poultry  and  for  cage 
birds;  and  an  edible  oil  has  also  been  expressed 
from  them — H.  tuherotuM  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and 
has  been  extensively  cultivated  in  Europe  for  the 
sake  of  its  tuberous  roots,  which  are  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  potato.  It  is  often  called  Jeruaalem 
artichoke^  the  first  term  being  a  corruption  of  the 
Italian  word  girtuoU  ;  and  the  latter  has  been  ap- 
plied  to  it  from  the  resemblance  in  the  flavour  of 
the  roots  to  that  of  the  common  artichoke.  These 
roots  are  eaten  cooked  in  various  manners,  but  are 
not  so  generally  liked  as  potatoes ;  neither  are  they 
so  nourishing  or  wholesome:  they  are,  however, 
excellent  for  sheep  and  other  domestic  animals  dur- 
ing the  winter  season.  The  plant  flourishes  in 
e^ery  soil  requiring  little  attention ;  but  in  a  good 
soil  the  roots  are  larger  and  of  a  better  quality. 


When  once  planted,  they  may  be  left  for  years  upon 
the  same  ground,  as  there  are  always  enough  roots 
remaining  for  reproduction,  after  the  removal  of  all 
that  are  wanted  for  the  purposes  of  aliment.  The 
season  iu  which  they  are  dug  up  for  use  is  from 
about  the  middle  of  September  to  November.  So 
extremely  productive  is  this  valuable  plant,  that 
between  seventy  and  eighty  tons  of  the  roots  are 
said  to  have  been  obtained  in  one  season  from  a 
single  acre  of  ground.  This  plant  grows  to  the 
height  of  eight  or  nine  feet ;  the  flowers  are  much 
smaller  than  those  of  the  preceding. 

SUNN  A;  with  the  ancient  northern  tribes,  the 
goddess  of  tiie  sun.  Her  brother  was  Mani,  god  of 
the  moon.*  In  honour  of  her,  a  boar  was  fiittened 
through  the  year ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  Febru- 
ary, it  was  sacrificed,  with  many  ceremonies.  Eight 
days  before  January,  the  boar  was  carried  to  the 
ruler  of  the  country,  and  on  its  back  the  principal 
men  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  and  aUegiance.  The 
image  of  Sunna  was  a  half-naked  woman,  standing 
upon  a  column,  with  rays  round  her  head.  Before 
her  breast  she  held  a  radiant  wheel  with  out- 
stretched arms. 

SUNNA,  in  the  Mohammedan  religion.     See 

SUNNITES ;  those  Mohammedans  who  receive 
the  ^Minia  (i.  e.  a  collection  of  traditions  relating  to 
Mohammedanism)  as  of  equal  importance  with  the 
Koran.  There  are  several  diversities  in  the  copies 
of  the  Smm«u  Those  of  the  Persians,  Arabians 
and  Africans  are  entirely  opposed  to  each  other ; 
hence  the  various  sects.  The  adherents  of  Ali, 
who  reject  the  Sunna,  and  regard  Ali  as  Moham- 
med's successor  in  the  dignity  of  high-priest  (for 
instance,  the  Persians),  are  called  by  the  Sunnites 
(the  Ottoman  Turks)  Shiitea  (i.  e.  heretics). 

SUOVETAURILIA ;  a  Roman  sacrifice,  usually 
offered  after  the  census  of  the  people  had  been 
taken.  It  consisted  of  a  hog  (sum),  a  sheep  (ovtM), 
and  a  steer  {tour us)  ;  hence  the  name.  All  these 
animals  were  males. 

SUPERIOR ;  the  largest  hike  in  North  America, 
and  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  that  has  been 
discovered  in  any  part  of  the  globe.  Its  length  is 
differently  estimated  by  travellers  and  geographers; 
some  make  it  490  or  500  miles  long,  and  1700  in 
circumference;  others,  350  miles  long,  and  1500 
miles  in  circumference.  Its  widest  part  is  said  to 
be  190  miles.  This  is  the  most  western  of  the 
great  chain  of  lakes,  which  discharge  their  waters 
by  the  St  Lawrence.  Its  surface  is  641  feet  above 
the  Atlantic.  It  is  900  feet  deep.  Its  waters  aie 
very  pure  and  transparent;  and  it  abounds  with 
trout,  white  fish  and  sturgeon.  The  names  of  these 
fish  are  likely  to  convey  diminutive  ideas  both  as 
to  numbers  and  quantity;  but  we  must  think  of 
trout  quite  equal  in  size  to  the  cod  of  the  New- 
foundland  baliks,  and  of  white  fish  and  sturgeon 
comparatively  large.  The  average  weight  of  the 
trout  exceeds  twelve  pounds,  and  many  weigh  forty, 
and  some  even  fifty  pounds.  These  fish  exist  in 
such  numbers,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
will  supply  the  whole  country  in  the  north-west 
section  of  the  United  States,  and  Upper  Canada, 
with  dried  fish,  when  that  country  shall- be  peopled 
by  many  millions.  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan  also 
abound  with  them.  This  lake,  and  the  others,  also, 
abound  with  pike,  pickerel,  carp,  bass,  barring,  and 
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numerous  otiier  Idndft  of  fish.  Tlie  great  lakes, 
from  tbe  comparative  shallowness  of  their  beds,  and 
the  circumstance  that  their  waters  possess  less 
specific  gravity  than  those  of  the  ocean, — and  it 
may  be  from  other  causes, — when  swept  by  the 
winds,  raise  waves  more  rough  and  dangerous  than 
those  of  the  sea,  though  not  quite  so  mountainous. 
It  has  been  often  asserted  that  they  have  diurnal  and 
septennial  fluxes  and  refluxes.  This,  however,  is  not 
an  established  fact ;  and  we  are  certain  that,  even  if 
they  exist,  they  are  irregular  and  inconsiderable. 
The  waters  of  lake  Superior  are  partly  derived  from 
the  marshes  and  shallow  lakes,  covered  with  wild 
rice,  which  supply  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mississip- 
pi. These  are  slimy  and  unpalatable  until  they  find 
their  level,  and  undergo  the  action  of  the  lake, 
where  they  become  transparent,  and  lose  their 
swampy  taste.  The  lower  strata  of  the  waters  of 
the  lake  never  gain  the  temperature  of  summer. 
A  bottle  sunk  to  the  depth  of  a  hundred  feet,  and 
there  filled,  in  midsummer,  feels,  when  brought  to 
the  surface,  as  if  filled  with  iee« water.  The  shores 
of  this  lake,  especially  on  the  north  and  south,  are 
rocky  and  nearly  barren.  In  some  places,  the  coast 
is  very  rough,  uid  highly  elevated.  The  lake  is  of 
difficult  navigation ;  but  there  seem  to  be  no  insur- 
mountable obstacles  to  its  becoming  a  pathway  for 
all  vessels  of  st length  and  good  size.  It  contains 
many  islands.  Isle  Royal,  the  largest,  is  said  to  be 
one  hundred  miles  long,  and  forty  broad.  It  re- 
ceives  more  than  thirty  rivers,  and  discharges  its 
Waters  into  lake  Huron  by  the  river  or  strait  of  St 
Alary.  The  pictured  rockit,  so  called  from  their 
appearance,  are  on  the  sonth  side  of  the  lake, 
towards  the  east  end.  They  are  an  extraordinary 
natural  curiosity.  They  form  a  perpendicular  wall 
800  feet  high,  extending  about  twelve  miles.  They 
present  a  great  variety  of  forms,  having  numerous 
projections  aud  indentations,  and  vast  caverns,  in 
which  the  entering  waves  make  a  jarring  and  tre- 
mendous sound.  Among  the  objects  here  which 
attract  particular  attention,  are  the  cascade  La  Por- 
taille  and  the  Doric  arch.  The  cascade  consists  of 
a  considerable  stream,  precipitated  from  the  height 
of  about  seventy  feet  by  a  single  leap  into  the  lake. 
It  leaps  to  such  a  distance,  that  a  boat  may  pass 
dry  between  it  and  the  rocks.  The  Doric  rock,  or 
arch,  has  the  appearance  of  a  work  of  art,  consisting 
of  an  Jsolated  mass  of  sandstone,  with  four  pillars 
supporting  an  entablature  or  stratum  of  stone, 
covered  with  soil,  and  a  handsome  growth  of  pine 
and  spruce  trees,  some  of  which  are  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  high.  The  only  outlet  to  this  lake  is  St 
Mary's  strait.  This  extends  to  lake  Huron :  others 
connect  the  other  lakes ;  and  the  combined  waters 
of  all  find  their  wav  to  the  ocean  by  the  St  Law- 
rence.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  imagined,  that 
the  St  Lawrence  discharges  an  amount  of  water 
that  is  at  all  comparable  with  what  the  lakes  re- 
ceive. They  spread  over  so  great  a  surface,  that 
the  evaporation  from  them  must  be  Immense. 
They  are  scarcely  afifected  by  the  spring  floods  of 
the  hundreds  of  rivers  which  they  receive;  and 
their  outlets  have  no  such  floods.  Like  the  ocean 
Itself,  these  mighty  inland  seas  seem  to  receive 
without  increase,  and  to  impart  without  diminu- 
tion. 

SUPERIOR  PLANETS.     See  Planets. 

8UPERNATURALISM,  a  word  chiefly  used  in 
Uerman  theology,  is  contradistinguished  to  rvftbii- 
aUam,  It  it  difficult  to  give  any  satiiliietory  view 
of  these  conflicting  religious  opinions,  within  our 


limits;  but  the  subject  is  too  intervsliEV  !•  H 
wholly  passed  over.     In  ha  widestt  est  est*  lof^- 
naturalism  is  the  doctriae,  that  religion  aa^  t^f 
knowledge  of  God  require  a  revelartion  from  God. 
So  far  there  is  no  difference  of  sevtimcsit.     Al- 
admit  that  God  cannot  be  conceived  of.  «xc*frt  ii 
the  supposition  that  he  baa  manifeated  hlmaelf ;  bbt 
tbe  next  step  gives  riae  to  disagreement.     Whas  • 
this  manifestation  or  revelation,  from  wkidi  «« 
derive  tbe  knowledge  of  God?     Sonne    conm«^ 
such  knowledge  to  be  conveyed  only  hj  a  dirrd 
ertemal  communication  from  God ;  to  wUck  it  :• 
objected   that  freedom  of   ftith   and    knowledfes 
would  be  thereby  destroyed,  and,  at  tke  snme  tsnc; 
all  examination  of  true  religion,  and  diatinetion  i.4 
it  from  superstition  and  fanaticism,  wonld   eoHr. 
To  this  supematnralism,  whidi  eonsiden  religka 
as    something    supemataral,   excluding'    tbe    free 
activity  of  the  intellectual  nature  of  nsnn,  is  e^ 
posed  the  other  extreme,  that  feligion  ia  fowM 
on  human  reason  alone,  and  can  dinpenae  with  a 
revelation  from  God.    But,  generally  spcnking,  tbe 
words  nmematuraHim  and   ratumaHmm    nre    vat4 
particularly  in  reference  to  the  Christian  rdigioa. 
Rationalism  maintains  that  the  Chriatinn  religMO 
must  be  judged  of,  like  other  phencmen^  by  the 
only  means  which  we  have  to  judge  with,  t-z. 
reason.     It  often  goes  farther,  and  aaaerta^  x}m% 
Jesus  was  only  a  man  of  an  elevated  cbararter, 
who  purified  religion  from  corruption,  and  incul- 
cated nobler  views  respecting  God,  and  tbe  destiny 
of  man,  than  those  whidi  had  prevailed  among  the 
Jews  and  heathens  before  him,  and  prcncbcd  aad 
practised  a  purer  morality,  which,  thnmgb  God's 
favour,  became  widely  diffused.    All  notions  which 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  these,  tbey  say,  ought 
to  be  considered  as  additions  to  tbe  simplicity  af 
Christianity,  and  to  be  set  aside,  or  rejected.    Sa- 
pematundism  considers  the  Christian  religion  as  aa 
extraordinary  phenomenon,  oat   of  tbe   circle  «f 
natural  events,  and  as  communiratiiig  trntba  above 
the  comprehension  of  human  reason.    Jeana  ia  thas 
person  of  the  Godhead  who  brougbt  tbia  super, 
natural  truth  to  men,  and,  by  his  blood,  mvcd  tbe 
human  species  from  the  lost  state  to  wiucb  it  had 
been  reduced  by  the  fall  of  Adam,  roae  agaia, 
and  now  rules  the  world  with  God  tbe  Father. 
Human   reason  must  therefore  receive,    ancosidi- 
tionally,  tbe  mysterious  truth,  divinely  comBvai- 
cated  in  the  Holy  Scripture ;  and  tbb  ia  tbe  oal; 
way  to  learn  the  truth  and  obtain  salvmtiosu  Tbear 
views  are  variously  modified;  and,  aa  ia  tbe  ca« 
with  all  important  questions,  many  believe  that 
both  run  Into  extremes ;  that  in  the  one,  too  aach 
is  claimed  for  human  reason,  whilst  in  tbe  other, 
feeling  has  an  undue  ascendency;  tbat  supetna- 
turalism  has  depth  without  clearness,  and  rational- 
ism, such  as  we  have  represented  it,  cknmeis 
without  depth.     This  Intermediate  party,  wbo  by 
some  have  been  termed   rafiona/isfa,   whilst    the 
extreme  party  are  called  hyptrraHomoHaiB^  my  thai 
supernaturalism  removes  rriigious  truth  beyond  the 
sphere   of   the  human  understanding,  and    ewa 
beyond  the  possibility  of  recognition.    11^  my  they, 
divine  truth  is  something  which  cooes  entirely 
from  without,  and  is  unconnected  with  other  truth, 
where  is  our  capacity  to  recogniie  it  7     Tbe  reve- 
lation of  the  omnipresent  Ruler  of  the  world,  whirh 
pervades  all  ages,  is,  they  further  my,  annibihted, 
if  Christianity  hm  no  connexion  with  tbat  ivvehft. 
tioD,  or  manifestation,  and  if  it  ia  esaentiaOy  dif* 
ferent  from  what  existed  before,  or  without  it.  l>f« 
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the  otbcr  bMd,  tbey  bUow  that  the  hypemtioi- 
■lista  miiMiidenUnd  the  charoeter  of  human  reason,  ' 
•nd  oppoM  it  to  Chrktianity,  to  at  to  reduce  thii 
to  aa  ordinary  fubjeci  of  buaian  jodgaMnt.    Cbrit-  | 
tianity  they  consider  as  intermediate  between  these 
two  views,  as  presenting  in  Christ  the  snblimest  > 
union  <if  n^n  with  God,  whilst  it  learcs  to  tbeo- 
loi^ical  science  the  tash  of  unfolding  the  full  extent 
of  revealed  truth. 

SUPERSTITION:  the  error  of  those  who,  in 
1  heir  opinions  of  the  causes  on  which  the  fate  of 
men  depends,  believe  or  disbelieve,  without  judg- 
ment  and  knowledge.     The  external  causes   by 
which  the  liste  of  men  is  decided,  are  God  and 
nature;  and  aecofdingly  there  is  a  religions,  and  a 
philos<>phical  superstition.  Superstition  shows  itself 
either  in  deriving  natural  effects  from  supernatural 
r»uses.  attributing,   for   instance,  an    uncommon 
fitscaae,  connected  with  striking  symptoms,  to  the 
influence  of  some  evil  spirit,  or  in  believing  such 
events  as  aoeideotally  follow  each  other  to  he 
united  b^  invisible  connexions;  as,  for  esample,  in 
considering  a  comet  a  messenger  of  distress,  because 
it  has  happened  sometimes,  that,  after  the  appear- 
aiiee  of  a  comet,  a  misfortune  has  taken  J>lace.     It 
it  tmpoasible  to  point  out  all  the  kinds  of  supersti- 
tion, as  they  have  existed  among  difiersnt  nataons, 
and  to  estiasate  the  aselaneholy  effects  which  they 
have  had  on  huoum  virtue  and  happiness.   Yet  it  is 
always  easy  to  fix  the  limits  of  superatitioo ;  and 
many  an  assertion  or  opinion,   which   has  been 
rejected,  at  one  time,  as  mere  supetstition,  has 
been  proved,  in  later  times,  to  be  founded  in  truth. 
Medical  sdeace,  in  partioUar,  affords  many  such 
iiittanres. 

SdPPLEMEMT  OF  AN  ARC,  in  geometry,  is 
the  number  of  degrees  that  it  wants  of  being  an 
piitire  seoMdrcle ;  as  comphmmi  signifies  what  an 
arc  wants  of  being  a  quadrant.  In  literature,  njp- 
plewtemi  is  an  appendtige  to  a  book,  which  auppUes 
what  was  deficient  in  it. 

SUPPORTERS,  in  heraldry;  figwes  standing 
on  the  scroll,  and  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
oMTutrheon,  and  seeming  to  support  or  hold  up  the 
rmme.  They  are  sometimos  human  figures,  and  at 
other  times  animals,  and  creatures  of  the  ii 
tion.     See  Nerwidrf. 

SUPREMACY.  Aceotding  to  the 
Catholics,  St  Petor  was  not  only  the  head  of  the 
s|>ostolical  college,  hot  the  pastor  of  the  universal 
rhureh.  The  Roman  pontiff  la  the  sncoassor  of 
this  prince  of  the  apostles,  and,  like  him,  has 
sutherity  and  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  chnrch, 
all  believers,  without  exception,  owing  him  respect 
and  obedience.  The  council  of  Trent  declared  that 
the  sovereign  pontiff  is  the  vienr  of  God  upon 
earth,  and  has  supreme  power  owr  all  the  dlorch. 
The  extent  of  the  authority  thus  assuosed  bv  the 
pope,  is  different  in  different  countries,  and  the 
whole  doctrine  of  the  papal  supremacy  is  of  course 
rejected  by  the  Protestant,  Greek,  and  other 
churches.  In  1534.  Henry  VIIL  assumed  the  title 
of  the  only  supreme  head,  on  earth,  of  the  church 
of  Esfdand.  The  ^mik  tf  s^presMcy  (that  is,  of 
renunciation  of  the  papal  supremacy),  with  the 
osth  of  abjuration,  was  fomMriy  required  to  be 
tsken  by  all  persons  in  olBcc,  and  n^ht  be  ten- 
dered, by  two  justices  of  the  peace,  to  all  persons 
•uspeeted  of  disnftitlsn  in  Eiigland.  Some  modi- 
firatieas  of  the  law  raqniring  this  oath  wars  made 
in  nn  (see  CmUkoUe  Emmmnpatim);  but  H  was 
still,  with  the  declaration  against  traaanbstantintion. 


the  bvocation  of  saints,  and  the  sacrifice  of  thf 
mass,  requisite  as  a  qualification  for  sitting  and 
voting  in  parliament,  and  for  holding  certain  offices, 
until  the  passsge  of  the  Catholic  relief  bill.  This 
bill  repeals  all  former  acts  on  the  subject,  and  re- 
quires  of  a  Roman  Catholic  peer,  or  member  of  the 
house  of  commons,  ftc.,  besides  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance and  abjuration,  the  following  oath  of  supre> 
macy ;  I  do  declare  that  it  is  not  an  artide  of  my 
faith,  and  that  I  do  reject,  renounce,  end  abjure 
the  opinion,  that  princes  excommimicated  or  de- 
prived by  the  pope,  or  any  other  authority  of  the 
see  of  Rome,  may  be  deposed  or  murdered  by  their 
subjects,  or  by  any  person  whatsoever;  and  I  do 
declare  tJiat  I  do  not  believe  that  the  pope  of  Rome, 
or  any  other  foreign  prince,  prelate,  person,  state 
or  potentate,  hath,  or  ought  to  have,  any  temporal 
or  civil  jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  or  pre- 
eminence, directly  or  indirectly,  within  this  realm. 

SURAT:  a  dty  of  Hindooatan,  in  Guxetat,  on 
the  Taptee,  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth;  Ion.  73^ 
3'£.:  lat.  21''  13'  N.  The  population  was  esti- 
mated,  in  1796,  at  S00,000;  the  returns  of  1818 
ga%*e  a  population  of  about  167,000.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  populous  cities  of  India,  and 
was  formerly  celled  the  imperial  port,  and  was  the 
place  whence  Mohammedan  pilgrims  were  conveyed 
to  Mecca,  often  at  the  expense  of  goveiiiment. 
The  articles  of  its  commeree  were  of  the  richest 
kind,  vis.  diamonds,  pearis,  gold,  musk,  ambergris, 
spices,  indigo,  saltpetre,  silk,  and  fine  cottons. 
But  sinee  the  rise  of  Bombay,  its  commerce  has 
much  dadtned,  and  now  consists  chiefiy  of  raw 
cotton,  a  few  of  its  own  manufoctures,  and  articles 
imported  from  Guzerat.  The  greater  number  of 
veasels  that  now  enter  the  port  are  Arabs.  All 
large  vessels  are  obliged  to  remain  at  the  mouth  ol 
the  river  called  Swallow  roads,  where  they  are 
somewhat  exposed  to  storms ;  hot  the  anchorage  it 
good.  The  value  of  the  exports,  in  181 1,  amounted 
to  8,964,623  rupees.  Surat  is  situated  ia  a  lertile 
plain,  protected  on  one  side  by  the  river,  and  on 
the  three  others  by  a  brick  nunpart  and  ditch. 
It  also  possesses  a  strong  citadel,  surrounded  by  an 
esplanade.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  great  variety  ol 
people;  but  the  Parsees,  or  fire  worshippers,  are 
most  affluent.  In  1807.  there  were  reckoned  1200 
Parsees  of  the  sacerdotal  dass,  and  12,000  of  the 
Laity.  The  hospital  for  the  preservation  of  maimed 
or  diseased  animals  was  formerly  occupied  by  rats, 
mice,  bugs,  ftc  The  square*  of  the  city  are  large, 
the  streets  spacious,  but  not  paved,  aaid  the  dust 
tronUesoma.  The  larger  houses  are  flat  roofed; 
the  houses  of  the  eomoNm  people  high  reeled.  The 
civil  adounistration  of  this  dty  has  been  vested  In 
the  hands  of  the  English  East  India  company  since 
1800. 

SURD,  in  arithmede  and  dgebrm,  denotes  any 
number  or  quantity  that  is  incommensurable  to 
unity;  otherwise  adled  an  irrmiiomai  number  or 
quantity.     See  Irrmtional  QmamHtif 

SURGERY  (from  the  Greek  x^k*  the  hand,  and 
work) ;  that  brsnch  of  the  healing  art  which 
or  prevents  diseases  by  the  application  of  the 
hanj,  either  unaided  or  with  the  aid  of  instruments. 
War  eariy  made  the  healing  of  wounds  more  impor- 
tant than  the  curing  of  diseases,  which  were  then  less 
frequent,  on  account  of  the  siinple  manner  of  living. 
Fifty  years  before  the  Trojan  war,  Melampus, 
Chiran,and  hiadisdple  JEsculapius.  aecompanied  the 
Argooaotic  espeditiea  in  the  qwdity  of  sofveons  *. 
and  In  the  Trojan  war,  two  sons  of  JEscuTapittf\, 
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Maduum  and  Podalirius,  took  care  of  the  wounded 
Greeks.  The  Greek  and  Arahian  physidans,  at  a  later 
period,  cultivated  surgery  and-  medicine  together, 
as  is  proved  by  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  Galen, 
Celsus,  Paulus  of  JEgina,  Albocasis,  &c.  How- 
ever, in  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  some  surgical 
operations  were  kept  separate  from  medicine.  In 
the  oath  of  Hippocrates,  lithotomy  was  forbidden 
to  phymcians.  The  Arabians  also  felt  an  aversion 
for  operations,  and  it  was  considered  beneath  the 
dignity  of  physicians  to  operate  themselves.  The 
Romans  left  them  generally  to  their  slaves.  In 
the  middle  ages,  the  practice  of  the  healing  art  was 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  monks  and 
priests.  But,  in  1163,  the  council  of  Tours  pro- 
hibited the  clergy,  who  then  shared  with  the  Jews 
the  practice  of  medicine  in  Christian  Europe,  from 
performing  any  bloody  operation.  Surgery  was 
banished  from  the  universities,  under  the  pretext 
that  the  church  detested  all  bloodshed.  Miedidne 
and  surgery  were  now  completely  separated.  This 
separation  was  the  more  eauly  effected,  since  the 
bathkeepers  and  barbers  had  undertaken  the  practice 
of  surgery.  At  the  time  of  the  crusades  (from  1 100), 
many  diseases  were  introduced  into  Europe  from 
the  East,  particularly  into  Italy,  France  and  Ger- 
many,  which  caused  the  frequent  use  of  baths,  and 
the  establishment  of  bathing-houses.  In  France, 
the  company  of  barbers  was  formed,  in  1096,  when 
the  archbishop  William,  of  Rouen,  forbade  the  wear- 
ing of  the  beard.  These  bath-keepers  and  barbers 
remained  for  several  centuries  in  possession  of  the 
practice  of  surgery.  Meanwhile  the  mists  of  the 
middle  ages  disappeared.  Enlightened  by  anatomy, 
surgery  assumed  a  new  form;  and  the  works  of 
Berengario  de'  Carpi,  of  Fallopius,  of  Eustachius, 
&c..  were  the  true  source  of  the  knowledge  with 
which  Ambrose  Pare  enriched  this  sdence,  which 
had  been  degraded  by  its  union  with  the  barber's 
trade.  By  the  discoveries  of  Caesar  Magatus,  Fa- 
bridus  ab  Aquapendente,  Wiseman,  William  Har- 
vey, and  Fabridus  Hildanus,  surgery  made  new 
progress.  In  1731,  the  surgical  academy  was  estab- 
lished in  France,  which  soon  became  celebrated 
throughout  Europe.  Marechal  la  Peyronie,  La- 
martinire,  die.,  were  distinguished  surgeons.  The 
collection  of  memoirs  and  prize  writings  of  the  sur- 
real academy  contains  the  history  of  this  flourish- 
ing period.  There  are  preserved  tiie  labours  of 
J.  L.  Petit,  Garengeot,  Lafaye,  Lecat,  Sabatier, 
and  of  several  other  practitioners.  The  emulation  of 
all  Europe  was  exdted  by  such  an  example.  At 
this  period  flourished  in  England,  Cheselden,  Dou- 
glas, the  two  Monros,  Sharp,  Alanson,  Pott,  Smel- 
lie,  the  two  Hunters;  in  Italy,  Molinelli,  Ber- 
trandi,  Moscati;  in  Holland,  Albinus,  Deventer, 
Camper;  in  Germany  and  the  north  of  Europe, 
Ifeister,  Zach,  Plainer,  Stdn,  Roderer,  Bilgner, 
Acrell,  CalHsen,  Theden,  and  Richter.  Down  to 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  French  surgiad 
academy  contained  many  distinguished  members. 
Desault  (q.  v.)  became  the  chief  of  the  new  school. 
Besides  the  surgical  school  of  Paris,  that  of  Stras- 
burg,  and  particularly  that  of  Montpellier  (where 
Delpech  distinguished  himself),  which  has  not 
alwajjTS  agreed  with  that  of  Paris,  are  celebrated. 

Within  the  last  half  century,  the  kindred  sdences 
of  surgery  and  surgical  anatomy,  have  made  rapid 
progress,  particularly  in  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany  and  Italy.  The  works  of  John  Hunter 
formed  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  surgical  liter- 
.  aiure,  and  yet  continue  the  admiration  and  boast  uf 


British  surgeons.  All  hia  wrttii^  bear  tW  Mrnrn^ 
of  a  great  and  inventive  genius ;  and  tbs  Wte  f«-^ 
lication  of  a  uniform  edition  etf*  tkcm,  iUastxasA^ 
with  notes  and  comments,  should  be  gntefUIj  rr- 
ceived  by  the  profession  in  generaL  It  b  to  berr- 
gretted,  nay,  rather  to  be  deeply  deplored,  thai  t  W 
unpublished  MSS.  of  this  truly  great  man,  thtml^. 
have  been  recklessly  committed  to  the  flames  a?  < 
that  too  by  a  professional  incendiary,  who  had  ri»c* 
to  the  first  grade  in  the  profession  by  the  early  &•« 
fostering  care  he  experienced  from  tbcir  taiewz^ti 
author.  Among  the  many  sealons  and  gifted  f«- 
pils  and  successors  of  Hunter,  there  is  not,  periuif^ 
one  who  has  contributed  more  to  extend  the  knav- 
ledge  of  his  mode  of  healing  wounds,  by  the  first 
intention  or  adhesive  inflammation,  than  the  lare 
John  Bell,  whose  eloquent  discourses  oa  the  cvrr 
of  wounds  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  sar- 
geon.  Indeed  Mr  Bell's  huge  work,  on  the  Priao- 
pies  of  Surgery,  espedally  the  last  octavo  editioau 
with  notes,  &c.,  by  his  accomplished  brother,  Sa 
Charles,  should  form  a  standard  book  in  every  hit. 
gical  libranr.  His  observations  on  every  practice 
point  should  be  received  with  great  respect,  a^^ 
daily  on  aneurism ;  for  he  has  proved  more  thaa 
his  predecessors,  (nay,  even  than  the  iliustriDai 
Haller,  who  made  this  his  particular  atady,)  tbat 
the  great  arteries  of  the  human  bod/  may  be  httU 
secured  without  any  fear  of  the  collateral  dmla- 
tion  not  being  carried  on. 

In  addition  to  that  of  John  Bdl,  there  are  other 
great  names  who  now  belong  to  the  histcwj  of  the 
sdence :  among  the  moat  eminent  of  these  nmj  be 
mentioned  Benjamin  Bell,  Latta,  Hcnnea,  AQan 
and  Turner,  of  Edinburgh;  Aberaethy,  Cfiae,  the 
Blizards,  Wilson,  Taunton,  Sir  Astlaj  Cooper,  the 
Earles,  and  others  of  London ;  Hey  of  Leeds;  and 
last,  although  not  least,  Allan  Bums  of  Glaifow, 
whose  writings,  espedally  the  Surgical  Anatomy  of 
the  Head  and  Neck,  will  remain  an  un&dingmeawrial 
of  the  zeal  and  talent  with  which  he  cultivated  that 
department  of  the  sdence,  and  at  the  same  tiaie  fnr- 
ni&  deep  cause  of  r^f^ret,  that  one  who  bade  so  fair 
to  occupy  that  place  in  the  history  of  Scottish  Sur- 
gery that  his  namesake  Robert  Bums  does  in  tbc 
hutory  of  Scottish  Poetry,  should  so  very  early  ia 
life  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  over  aasidnoas  cul- 
tivation and  improvement  of  hu  fiivourita 
It  would  occupy  too  much  of  our  space,  to  i 
ate  the  many  illustrious  names  on  the  continent  cH 
Europe,  who  have  contributed  to  elevate  tKc 
sdeoce  of  surgery  to  its  present  oommandiqg  pos- 
tion.  It  would,  however,  be  an  nnpardonablc 
neglect  to  omit  those  of  Scarpa,  Richeraad,  Lar- 
rey,  Duputyren,  and  Laennec 

It  is  not  consistent  with  the  nature  of  tbia  work, 
to  enter  at  length  on  the  discusnon  of  the  varioui 
departments  of  surgery,  but  to  eonfioe  ourselves  to 
a  plain  and  intelligible  account  of  these  opetatiovs  in 
domestic  surgery,  which  are  frequenUy  perfotved 
b^  intelligent  imtividuals  in  the  abaenoe  of  profes- 
sional assistance. 

The  operation  most  commonly  practised  ia 
domestic  surgery  is  that  of  PhUhotom^  or  Biood* 
letting.  The  vdns  most  usually  opened  are  those 
of  the  arm,  the  neck,  and  the  ankle,  the  last  prin 
dpally  in  women.  In  whatever  part  of  tbe  body, 
however,  venesection  is  perlbcmed,  tbe  aame  feaeral 
method  must  be  practised,  vis.  to  compress  the  vein 
by  a  ligature  betwixt  the  place  where  the  punetart 
if  to  be  made  and  the  heart.  Thus,  the  refloz  of  the 
blood  through  tbe  vein  is  stopped,  the  vessel  swclb. 
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becomes  eonipieiiout,  and  Ueeds  freely,  which  it 
would  not  do  were  the  ligature  not  to  be  applied. 
Hence,  aceording  to  the  lituation  of  that  part  of 
the  body  where  the  vein  u  to  be  opened  with 
regard  to  the  heart,  the  ligature  must  be  applied 
either  above  or  below  the  puncture.  In  the  arm 
Mid  ankle ,  where  the  blood  flows  upwards  to  the 
heart,  the  ligature  muiit  be  applied  above  the 
intended  place  of  the  puncture ;  but  in  the  jugular 
vein,  or  any  vein  in  the  head  where  the  blood 
Ascends,  it  must  be  tied  below  it.  All  the  apparatus 
tiecessary  for  blood-letting  are  a  bandage  or  fillet  of 
cotton  tape  or  silk,  about  a  yard  and  a  half  in 
length  and  near  two  inches  broad,  a  common  ribbon 
or  garter  bang  frequently  made  use  of ;  a  compress, 
which  is  easily  made  from  four  or  five  folds  of 
linen  rag  about  two  indies  square;  it  is  best  to 
have  two  such  compresses  ready ;  and  in  addition 
to  these,  a  ressel  to  hold  the  blood ;  and  a  very 
clean,  sharp,  spear-pointed  lancet.  An  instrument 
of  this  form  (see  plate  LXXXVII,  fig.  5.^,  readily 
penetrates  the  skin  and  vein  with  very  little  pain 
to  the  patient ;  the  wound  in  both  is  made  very 
nearly  alike  in  sise ;  and  the  blood  is  easily  stopped, 
neither  of  which  is  the  case  when  abroad  ihouldered 
lancet  is  employed. 

In  blood-letting,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the 
posture  in  which  the  patient  must  be  kept  during 
the  operation  i  and  this  will  be  different  according 
to  the  different  intentions  with  which  the  blood  is 
taken  away.     If  the  design  is  merely  to  empty  the 
vessels  a  little,  where  there  is  plethora,  or  too 
great  fullness  of  the  vessels,  we  ought  to  be  careful 
to  prevent  fainting.     This  object  is  best  attained 
by  bleeding  the  patient  in  a  recumbent  posture,  or 
lying  on  a  bed  or  sofii,  which  ought  always  to  be 
diosen  when  mat  fear  exists,  or  an  apt^iess  to  faint 
on  the  loss  of  a  small  quantity  of  blood.   But  when 
the  person  is  strong  and  vigorous,  there  is  fittle 
occasion  for  this  precaution,  and  a  sitting  posture 
is  to  be  preferred.     In  some  cases,  however,  parti- 
cularly in  strangulated  hernia,  or  rupture,  or  in 
luxations  of  the  larger  joints,  it  is  necessary  to 
induce  fainting,  that  by  the  sodden  and  general 
collapse  of  the  system,  the  ports  affected  may  be 
more  easily  reduced.  In  this  case  the  patient  is  to  be 
bled  in  an  erect  posture,  and  the  wound  made  large, 
that  the  blood  mav  flow  with  the  greater  velocity. 
The  first  step  in  the  operation  of  blood-lei  ting, 
as  already  observed,  is  to  apply  the  ligature,  which, 
M  lA«  tfna,  roust  be  tied  a  little  above  the  elbow. 
(See  plate  LXXXVI,  ^.  1.)     It  is  to  be  made  so 
tight  that  the  passages  of  the  blood  through  all  the 
superficial  veins  may  be  intenupted ;  but  we  must 
by  no  means  tighten  it  to  such  a  degree  as  to  com- 
press the  artery,  because  this  would  effectually 
prevent  the  veins  from  rising  at  all,  by  depriving 
them  of  the  blood  which  ought  to  make  them  swell. 
When  the  ligature  is  properly  applied,  the  veins 
in  the  arm  will  be  compressed  and  swell,  and  bv 
consulting  the  above  plate,  fig.  1.  the  operator  will 
easily  distinguish  which  is  roost  convenient  to  open. 
In  the  juamtcr  veim  we  cannot  so  conveniently 
spply  the  ligature,  because  there  is  danger   of 
•topping  the  patient's  breath.     When  any  of  the 
juirttlar  veins  are  to  be  opened,  the  operator  should 
make  choice  of  one  of  the  veins  previous  to  at« 
tempting  the  operation  {  then  to  put  a  coropress  of 
liiien  upon  the  vein  of  the  opposite  side,  tying  it 
tight  with  a  ligature  under  the  arro  pit ;  that  is,  if 
th«  operator  makes  choice  of  the  right  jugular  vein, 
Kt  must  pttt  a  eonpress  on  the  left  one,  and  tie  it 


under  the  right  arm.  Thus  the  reflux  of  Uood 
through  these  veins  will  be  checked,  and  they  will 
swell  as  much  as  is  necessary  without  any  of  that 
disagreeable  strangulation  occasioned  by  a  ligature 
round  the  neck.  In  operating  on  the  jugular  vein, 
the  patient's  head  is  to  be  laid  on  one  side,  and 
properly  supported ;  then  the  operator  is  to  press 
upon  the  vein  with  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  in 
order  to  make  it  swell,  and  when  it  becomes  turgid, 
place  the  fore  and  middle  fingers  of  the  same  hand 
above  and  below  the  point  to  be  wounded.  (See 
Plate  LXXXVI,  ^g.  5.)  Then  with  the  lancet  in 
the  right  hand  an  incision  is  to  be  made  obliquely 
across  the  integuments,  from  above  downwards, 
using  the  lancet  as  a  knife  or  scalpel ;  and  when  the 
vein  is  distinctly  to  be  seen  it  is  be  cut  upwards,  or 
rather  in  the  angle  shown  in  the  plate,  fig.  5, 
as  at  the  bend  of  the  arm.  Some  good  practical 
surgeons  prefer  pushing  the  lancet  through  the 
interments  and  skin  into  the  vein,  till  the  blood 
begins  to  appear  as  in  the  arm,  because  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  much  deeper  than  in  the  arm,  as  the 
vdns  are  very  deeply  seated,  and  there  is  not  heie 
any  reason  to  fear  the  wounding  of  either  artery  or 
<  tendons;  neither  by  the  perpendicular  descent  of 
the  blood  through  the  veins,  is  there  commonly  any 
difBcultv  in  stopping  the  flux  after  the  pressure  is 
removed.  Whenever  the  blood  has  begun  to  flow, 
'  the  middle  fingers  of  the  left  hand  are  to  be  re- 
moved,  but  the  thumb  is  to  remain  until  the  quan- 
,  tity  required  has  been  abstracted,  and  the  wound 
'  neatly  brought  together  and  kept  close  with  adhesive 
I  plaster,  and  this  should  be  done  as  quickly  and  ef- 
fectually as  possible,  as  air  may  enter  in  by  the 
wound  of  the  vein,  and  there  are  cases  on  record 
where  such  an  event  has  proved  fatal.  No  compress 
or  bandage  other  than  the  shirt  neck  is  to  be  used, 
as  it  would  check  the  circulation  in  veins  of  the 
skin  of  the  head,  an  occurrence  which  would  be 
dangerous. 

In  operating  <m  tke  arm  after  the  ligature  has 
been  properly  applied,  as  already  directed  (see  fig.  H, 
the  next  thing  is  the  choice  of  the  vein,  whidi  is 
attended  with  more  difficulty  in  the  arro  than  any 
where  else,  the  danger  arising  from  the  vidnity  of 
a  nerve,  tendon  or  artery,  the  wounding  of  any  one 
of  which  has  often  been  attended  with  very  serious 
consequences.  At  the  part  of  the  arm  where 
blood  is  commonly  drawn,  there  are  four  vdns, 
which  are  accurately  delineated  in  the  figure,  vii. 
the  cephalic,  on  the  outside,  the  basilic  on  the 
inside,  and  the  median  basilic  and  median  cephalic 
between  them,  the  two  last  being  sent  off  from  a 
trunk  called  mediana  ni^or.  This  trunk  runs  up 
the  fore-arm  between  the  cephalic  and  basilic, 
dividing  into  two  huge  branches,  one  of  which  runs 
into  each  of  the  others,  from  which  they  take  their 
names  of  median  basilic  and  median  cephalic.  Of 
these,  the  median  cephalic  is  the  safest,  and  next 
to  it  the  median  basilic  The  basilic  is  dangerous, 
on  account  of  its  lying  directlv  above  the  artery, 
(which  may  he  felt  by  its  fmUaiion)  and  tendons 
of  the  biceps  musde.  The  cephalic  is  surrounded 
by  the  branches  of  the  cutaneous  nerve.  In  general, 
we  are  to  make  choice  of  that  vdn  which  roUs  least 
under  the  skin,  and  by  reason  of  its  firmness,  to 
have  some  connection  with  the  subjacent  parts. 
Though  lying  at  a  considerable  depth,  veins  of  this 
kind  are  more  easily  opened  than  those  which  roll 
much,  by  reason  of  their  having  no  connection  with 
the  cellular  texture.  The  difllculty  attendant  on 
\  the  opening  of  kwat  vdns  may  in  a  great  i 
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be  orereoine  by  tbe  vtesdineM  of  tbe  opentor ;  and 
by  itroking  np  the  Tein  witb  the  ligiBtiire  before 
he  tiet  it  on,  the  rolling  idll  be  prerented.  The 
opentor  then  pots  the  thumb  of  hii  left  hand  upon 
the  vein  about  an  inch  add  a  half  below  the  place 
where  he  intends  to  make  the  orifice;  but  if  the 
vein  roUi  much,  the  distance  must  be  lets,  eirm  to 
half  an  inch.  He  then  takes  the  huicet,  bent  to  a 
somewhat  acute  angle,  between  the  thomb  and  fore 
finger  of  the  right  hand,  leaving  one  half  of  the 
blade  uncovered;  and  restiag  the  hand  upon  the 
other  three  fingers,  he  is  to  enter  the  lancet  in  an 
oblique  direction,  as  in  the  figure,  pushing  the  point 
through  the  skin,  cellular  substance,  and  vein,  till 
the  blood  nppears  on  each  side  of  the  lancet.  Then 
raising  up  the  point  in  as  straight  a  line  as  possible, 
he  makes  the  wound  in  the  skin  and  vein  quite 
eqiud,  as  they  ought  to  be.  The  thumb  is  with- 
drawn to  allow  the  Mood  to  run  freely,  and  the 
arm  should  be  kept  in  the  same  position  while  the 
blood  flows.  It  is  sometimes  of  service  to  grasp 
a  round  substance  in  the  band,  a  custom  new,  bow- 
ever,  nearly  out  of  fi»faion.  If  the  position  of  the 
arm  is  shifted,  the  skin  will  be  apt  to  slip  over 
the  orifice  in  the  vein,  and  greatly  impede,  if  not 
altogether  stop,  the  flow  of  blood,  which  would 
Insinuate  itself  below  the  arm  and  among  the  cel- 
lular substance,  and  prove  a  great  inconrenienoe. 
When  the  required  quantity  of  blood  has  been  ab- 
stracted, the  ligature  should  be  immediately  untied, 
which  is  easily  done,  being  always  tied  with  a 
single  slip  knot.  The  compresses,  formed  as  already 
described,  should  be  now  applied,  first  bringing  the 
edges  of  the  wound  accurately  together,  and  the 
compresses  secured  by  the  ligature,  or  other  ban- 
dage, put  round  the  arm,  crossing  immediately 
above  the  compress  in  the  form  of  the  figure  8,  as 
shoi«-n  in  the  plate.  (See  Plate  LXXXVI,  fig.  S.) 
Sometimes,  however,  the  blood  will  continue  to 
flow  with  great  rapidity  after  the  ligature  has 
been  removed  and  the  compresses  applied,  espe- 
cially where  the  orifice  is  large  and  the  circulation 
very  vigorous.  The  vein  in  this  case  must  be  com- 
pressed both  above  and  below  the  orifice  with  the 
fore  and  middle  finger  of  the  operator's  left  hand, 
the  arm  washed  clean  from  the  blood,  and  the  sides 
of  the  orifice  laid  dose  together ;  any  blood  which 
may  remain  in  the  wound  to  be  pressed  out  by 
working  the  vein  a  little  between  the  fore  fingers 
of  both  hands,  and  a  fresh  «nd  larger  compress 
applied  and  firmly  kept  down  by  the  bandage 
applied,  in  the  same  form  as  dready  directed. 
Where  a  sharp,  clean  lancet  has  been  employed, 
and  these  directions  attended  to,  the  wound  will 
heal  readily  by  the  first  intention,  that  is,  by  the 
adhesion  of  the  parts  to  each  either  without  any 
suppuration. 

Phlebotomy,  another  technical  term  for  blood- 
letting, is  performed  in  thejtet,  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  other  parts;  but  the  blood  runs  more 
slowly  than  from  the  arm,  and  it  has  therefore  been 
customary  to  immerse  the  feet  and  ankles  in  warm 
water  after  performing  the  operation.  The  ligature 
is  to  be  applied  a  little  above  the  ande  joint,  (see 
Plate  LXXXyi,  ^g,  8),  in  consequence  of  whidi 
the  veins  both  on  the  inside  and  outside  will  appear 
very  conspicuous,  being  covered  only  with  skin, 
and  pressed  by  the  ligature  against  the  bones. 
Indeed,  where  we  intetid  to  let  blood,  the  ligature 
is  to  be  applied  to  that  part  where  the  veins  are 
most  expcAed  and  can  be  most  easily  compressed 
against  the  bones  or  subjacent  parts. '  The  opera- 


tion of  blood4etting  at  the  aade  or  fn  Ike  fcoC  ii 
not  so  frequently  employed  as  foffOBcriy;  bat  ve 
have  pointed  oat,  on  the  figure  lefeifed  to^  the 
places  where  an  incision  may  be  made,  and  it  Bay  W 
made  in  any  conspicuous  vein.  In  theae  'vcias  the 
cireulatiim  is  generally  so  weak  as  only  to  reqsie 
the  application  of  a  sUp  of  adbesiw  plaster  ta 
the  wound,  after  bringing  the  edgea  accnratdv 
together. 

The  operation  of  blood-letting  is  oecaaioaanf 
performed  mt  the  wrist,  or  on  the  back  of  the 
hand,  when  there  is  a  diJBeulty  of  obtOTifng  bloed 
at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  by  the  vcIbs  beiiig  «a 
deeply  ntuated,  and  the  patient  of  a  hJl  pletboric 
habit.  In  this  case,  the  ligature  may  be  applied 
nbout  an  inch  above  the  wrist,  and  if  the  Terns  are 
not  dbtinctly  seen,  the  hand  may  be  dipped  ib 
warm  water ;  the  most  prominent  vein  abeiuld  he 
opened,  and  the  operation  peribmed  in  other 
respects  as  nt  the  elbow  jmnt. 

When  a  vein  in  the  scrotwn  is  opened,  it  m 
requisite  that  the  patient  stand  nprighi,  nd  the 
part  be  immersed  in  warm  water.  Blood4ettim: 
below  the  tongue  is  seldom  employed,  and  opera- 
tions  in  sudi  places,  when  required,  should  mlwa}i 
be  intrusted  to  professional  men. 

Blood  is  frequently  drawn  from  the  iempmul 
mrtery,  and  sometimes,  but  rarely,  from  other  arteries, 
and  the  operation  for  this  purpose  is  called  Arteri^ 
tomy.  Arterial  blood  being  of  n  very  difierent 
nature  from  venous  blood,  it  has  been  soppcvsed 
the  abstraction  of  blood  from  mn  artery  is  mwt 
eflBcadobs  than  the  same  quantity  from  a  vein. 
The  stream  of  blood  from  an  artery  is,  however. 
so  impetuous,  that  the  brandies  of  the  temporal 
artery,  which  lie  so  near  to  tbe  temporsl  and 
parietal  bones  (see  Plate  LXXXVI,  fig.  4).  that 
they  can  be  easily  compressed  against,  are  almost 
always  preferred,  as  the  flux  of  blood  may  be 
stopped  without  much  difficulty.  If  the  temporal 
artery,  or  any  of  its  branches,  lies  near  the  Mirfi^e, 
the  opening  may  be  made  at  once  vrith  a  lancet, 
as  in  venesection,  or  opening  a  vein ;  hot  m  many 
cases  it  lies  so  low,  that  it  becomes  necessary,  in 
the  first  place,  to  cut  the  skin  and  integuments, 
and  lay  tbe  vessel  quite  open,  as  directed  in  opening 
the  jugular  vein,  and  then  making  an  indaioa  in 
the  artery,  as  if  it  were  a  vdn,  somewhat  obliquely, 
or  a  little  across  tbe  vessel ;  for  if  it  is  made  quite 
in  the  direction  of  the  longitudinal  fibres,  the  sides 
of  tbe  wound  collapse,  and  the  blood  cannot  flow 
out ;  or,  to  be  more  particular,  let  the  patient  be 
placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  with  his  head  resting 
on  a  pillow,  the  operator,  feeling  the  course  of  the 
trunk  of  the  artery,  or  one  of  its  branchea,  as  it 
ascends  along  the  temples,  places  the  fore  and  middle 
fingers  of  his  left  hand  on  the  vessel,  in  order  to 
render  it  steady,  the  one  above  and  the  other  below 
the  spot  where  the  indsion  ii  to  be  made ;  and  then 
he  is  to  cut  down  through  the  skin  and  integuments 
and  open  the  vessel  as  above  described. 

The  blood  generally  flows  with  suflldent  fleedom 
from  a  wounded  artery  without  any  compressioo  s 
but  should  this  happen  not  to  be  the  case,  the  com*. 
pression  should  be  made  above  the  orifice,  so  that 
it  may  xnternipt  the  blood  flowing  out  from  the 
heart,  and  thus  augment  tbe  flux  through  the  ori- 
fice. The  required  quantity  of  blood  being  ob- 
tained, the  edges  of  tbe  wound  are  to  be  accurately 
appronmated  err  brought  together,  a  firm  comprens 
applied,  and  a  roller  or  bandage  of  calico  wounJ 
over  the  compreis,  encircling  the  bead,  and  rross- 
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lag  It  as  often  mm  ponible  ofcr  (ih«  eonpran.    (See 
pUte  L.XXXYI.  fig.  6.}    About  tlie  third  or  fourth 
day,  tha  woimd  should  be  dreited  with  Tomer's 
cerata  or  adhauTe  plaster,  aeeoiding  to  its  sppeaiw 
ance,  and  the  compress  and  bsinkgc  re-applied ;  after- 
warda,  it  ought  to  be  dressed  dsily,  and  the  com- 
preaj  and  bandage  worn  for  at  least  three  or  four 
weeka,  aa   smeurism  or  other  uapleasant  results 
otten    aupervene  or  follow  this  Utlie  operation. 
Indeed,  the  ciotrix  of  the  wounded  art«i7  is  apt 
to  giTe  way,  and  the  Uood  to  burst  forth  from 
tlfoe  to  time,  ta  the  great  inconvenience  of  the 
patient ;  aad  it  is  theretbre  necessary  to  obliterate 
the  cavity  of  the  branch  that  was  opened  by  con- 
tinued preaaure,  or  what  is  frequently  done,  namely, 
dividing   the  artery  entirely  across  at  the  place 
where  the  woand  was  fint  made,  after  which,  both 
enda  of  it  retract  under  the  iategunents,  and  the 
cavity  ia  quicldy  filled  up,  the  discharge  of  blood 
heing    coounonly  stopped  in   a  moment  by  the 
compreaaion  of  the  integuments  under  which  the 
divided    vesse]   hides  itself;    or  if  this  method 
should  prove  iaailcctual,  it  may  be  taken  up  with 
a  needle,  and  a  ligature  passed  around  it,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  divided  artery  in  ampatation,  or  from  any 
other  woiand.     These  are  operations  that  shoald, 
however,  be  andotaken  only  by  aa  adept  in  the 
praetioa  of  surgery.    There  is  no  doabt  but  that 
the  OfetAag  of  the  temporal  artery  does  ^reat  good 
ia  infiamaaatiea  of  the  brain  or  eye,  espeoally  whea 
the  latter  is  very  severe,  aad  refuses  to  yield  to 
vcnc  section* 

In  addition  to  omesselMMi  sad  arteriblssiy,  there 
are  other  aodca  of  blood-letting  employed  in  a 
varietv  of  esses,  sad  these  have  been  denominated 
topieai  blood49Uin§,  or  locnl  bhod-leUima ;  and  the 
first  of  these  in  very  general  use  we  shall  notice, 
is  eappts^.  The  apparatus  required  for  this  opera- 
tioa  are  a  scarificator,  glass,  cups,  a  spirit  lamp  or  a 
syringe.  (See  plate  LXXXVIL  figs.  2  and  19.) 
The  searijicalor  is  an  instrument  moved  witn 
springs,  aad  ooataining  from  foar  to  twenty  lancets, 
or  more,  acoordiog  to  the  natura  of  the  part  to 
which  it  b  applied,  or  the  quantity  of  blood  it  u 
intended  to  draw  away.  A  well  constructed  scari- 
ficator,  (aad  the  instruoMnt  has  of  Iste  been  greatly 
itnprovMl,)  should  he  capable  of  being  fMulated  so 
as  the  laacets  will  oaly  penetrate  to  sadi  a  depth 
as  may  be  raquirad ;  sino  there  is  eonsiderablt  art 
and  dexteiity  required  ia  the  performance  of  this 
little  operation;  so  mach  m,  as  to  have  now  ren- 
dered it  a  separate  branch  of  siugery  in  cities  and 
great  towns.  As  there  is,  however,  little  danger 
attcadaat  oa  the  operation,  and  it  ia  one  anv  per- 
son with  a  few  lessons  may  easily  naetise,  if  aot 
with  all  the  dexterity  and  sddres  of  a  professional 
cupper,  yet  suAciently  arell  for  all  praetieal  pur- 
poses, we  thtnh  it  a  branch  of  popular  or  domestic 
surgery  worthy  of  being  cultivated ;  indeed,  a  few 
lessons  from  aa  expert  operator,  will  reader  any 
intelligeat  penon  competent  to  the  pcrfonaance  oif 
the  operarion  in  the  mora  ordinary  parts  of  the 
body  in  which  it  is  employed.  Previous  to  the  ap- 
plicatioa  of  the  scarificator,  the  cap  or  caps  are 
soBietimes  applied  to  the  part,  to  draw  blood  in 
grsatsr  alManlaace  to  the  caticalar  vessels.  The 
Isocets  an  so  placed  ia  the  scarificator,  that  they 
may  be  amde  to  eat  ia  two  diraetieBSb  They  must 
be  presaptly  raised  daring  the  transition  of  the 
Isacets  from  the  one  aide  to  the  other,  to  allow 
tbem  to  move  firaely  round ;  aad  they  should  never 
W  net  to  strike  too  deep,  as  they  lacn  completely 


divide  the  skin  and  reaeh  the  cellular  tissue,  the 
blood  vessels  of  which  era  not  so  large  and  numer- 
ous, and,  when  wounded,  pour  their  contents  into 
the  cells.  «  The  scarificator  being  set,  or  its  lancets 
set  to  strike  to  the  depth  required,  and  the  instru- 
ment cocked  by  drawing  back  a  lever  on  the  upper 
side,  it  is  placed  on  the  part  b^  the  slits  down* 
wards,  aad  is  discharged  by  preesang  the  nut  of  the 
spring  when  the  lancets  make  the  incisions;  snd  in 
some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  strike  twice  with  the 
scarificator,  crossing  the  wounds  made  by  the  first 
stroke.  The  air  in  the  cupping  glass  is  then  to  be 
exhaasted,  by  introducing  the  flame  of  the  spirit 
lamp,  or  by  burning  a  little  tow  or  paper  in  the 
glass,  and  applying  it  firmly  and  quickly  above  the 
wounds  made  by  the  scarificator ;  the  cup  will  ad- 
here, and  blood  will  flow  from  the  incisions;  or 
a  syringe  or  atomach  pump,  in  other  words,  a  sim- 
ple air  pump,  may  be  aflSxed  to  the  cupping  glass, 
which  is  made  for  this  purpose,  and  by  placing  the 
mouth  of  the  cup  over  the  incisions,  and  working 
the  pump  or  syringe,  the  cup  will  firmly  adhere, 
and  soon  be  filled  with  Mood.  (An  example  will 
be  seen  in  plate  LXXXVII.  Ag.  20.  which,  how- 
ever, is  also  the  form  of  an  instrument  for  emptying 
the  female  breast.)  Sometimes  there  is  a  dstem 
attached  to  ti>e  lower  part  of  the  cupping  glass,  to 
contain  the  blood,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  not  neces- 
sary. When  the  cup  is  full,  it  may  be  removed, 
emptied,  aad  again  applied.  In  cither  of  these 
ways,  a  eonaiderabla  quantity  of  Uood  amy  be  ob- 
tained. When  the  requisite  quantity  has  been  with- 
drawn, the  paK  may  be  washed,  and  dried,  and 
some  simple  dressing,  such  as  spermaceti  ointment, 
spread  on  a  linen  rag  or  caddis  applied.  Cupping 
is  a  most  vahiable  remedy  ia  many  diseases,  and 
in  a  great  variety  of  cases  preferable  to  leeches, 
especially  in  affections  of  the  spine  and  joints,  while 
it  is  neither  a  tedious  or  painful  operation. 

Diy  rtqtfnma  is  the  application  of  cupping  glasses 
to  a  part,  with  a  riew  of  giring  a  determination  of 
blood  to  the  surfece,  or  lading  it  from  the  inter- 
nal to  the  external  parte.  In  the  aged,  or  in  those 
cases  where  the  abstrsctlon  of  blood  might  prove 
iiqurious  in  the  end,  did  even  blood-letting  afford 
a  temporary  relief,  this  mode  is  frequently  em- 
ploved.  In  such  eases,  the  glasses  or  cups  should 
be  larger ;  very  stout  tumblers  answer  the  purpose 
very  wall;  and  the  air  is  easily  exhausted  by  a 
spirit  lamp,  or  moistening  a  very  sondl  slip  of  paper 
ia  spirits,  taking  care  not  to  use  a  greater  quantity 
of  spirits  than  necessary,  as  the  patient  would 
thereby  be  scalded  with  the  hot  liquor. 

In  cases  where  no  scarificator  is  to  be  procured, 
blood  may  be  drawn  by  making  a  number  of  scari- 
fications with  a  lancet,  and  applying  over  them  a 
stroag  wine  glaas  or  a  small  stout  tumbler,  a  prao- 
tice  oftea  employed  in  domestic  surgery  with  great 
advantage. 

ScmifteaHam  b  esed  in  violent  InflamaMrtions  of 
the  eye,  and  is  the  only  other  mode  employed  in 
topical  blood4ettiag,  in  which  nnanual  dexterity  is 
required.  It  is  easUy  performed  by  first  causing  an 
assistant  seoare  the  opper  eye-lid ;  then  the  opera- 
tor, with  the  fingcn  of  the  left  hand,  secures  the 
under  eye-hd,  and,  taking  the  huicet  in  the  right 
hand,  makes  a  number  of  slight  scarifications,  in  the 
tunica  conjunctiva  of  the  eye,  where  the  vessels  ap 
pear  to  be  most  turgid,  aad  even  a  few  drops  of 
blood,  draWB  in  this  manner,  have  afforded  con- 
eidwable  relief. 

Leecket  are  likewise  employed  In  topical  blood- 
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letting,  eipednlly  in  partt  ntitated  in  such  n  nanner 
that  Uie  scarificator  cannot  be  applied.  Sometimes 
it  is  difficult  to  make  them  fix  upon  the  particular 
spot  we  wish,  but  they  may  be  induced  tg  do  so  by 
washing  the  part  well  with  tepid  water  without 
soap,  drying  it  well,  and  then  marking  the  spots 
where  we  wish  them  to  fasten  with  cream  or 
sweet  milk,  or  making  a •  small  puncture  with  a 
lancet,  and  then  confining  the  leeches  over  the  part 
with  a  wine  glass.  Leeches  will  fasten  more  readily 
if  allowed  to  crawl  about  for  a  few  minutes  on  a 
■oft  dry  towel  before  they  are  applied.  After  they 
have  fallen  off,  the  most  common  method  is  to 
bathe  the  parts  in  warm  water  to  promote  the 
bleeding ;  but  where  a  cupping  glass  can  be  applied, 
it  will  generally  be  found  preferable. 

Uaea  and  effecU  of  Bload4ettiHg,  Blood-letting 
has  been  in  use  from  time  immemorial;  but  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  it  in  all  diaorders  has  un- 
doubtedly  been  productive  of  much  mischief,  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  it  is 
undoubtedly  attended  with  much  benefit.  As  this 
operation  empties  the  vessels,  it  hence  follows  that 
it  ought  never  to  be  performed  but  where  the 
quantity  of  fluids  is  too  great,  either  with  respect 
to  the  system  in  general,  or  to  some  particular  part 
already  affected  by  disease.  In  those  diseases  called 
inflammatonf,  especially  fever,  where  the  action 
of  the  heart  and  artenes  is  greatly  increased,  the 
blood  circulates  rapidly  through  the  whole  body, 
and  the  generd  disorder  is  augmented  by  the  dr. 
comstances  of  quantity ;  and  the  taking  away  a  part 
of  it,  by  giving  the  vessels  more  freedom  to  play 
properly,  contributes  very  much  towards  the  cure. 
In  the  case,  too,  of  strangulated  hernia  or  rupture, 
where  a  portion  of  the  intestines  descends  through 
the  external  coverings  of  the  abdomen,  and  gets  so 
compressed  or  locked  in  the  passage  through  which 
it  passed,  that  it  refuses  to  return ;  through  this 
pressure,  the  intestines  are  greatly  inflamed;  al- 
though the  quantity  of  blood  may  not  be  too  great 
with  regard  to  the  whole  system,  yet  it  la  too  great 
for  the  parts  in  that  situation  to  bear.  The  ab- 
straction of  a  quantity  of  blood,  by  lessening  the 
prefsure  upon  that  particular  part,  diminishes  the 
diseise,  and  if  a  large  quantity  is  quickly  taken 
away  from  a  large  incision,  so  that  the  patient 
faints,  the  general  contraction  which  takes  place 
all  over  the  system,  and  of  course  on  the  parts 
affe«:ted,  enables  the  surgeon  to  reduce  the  hernia, 
or  in  other  words,  return  the  portion  of  the  intes- 
tine, and  thus  save  the  life  of  the  patient. 

In  all  cases  of  inflammation  the  advantages  of 
blood-letting  must  be  very  apparent ;  and  especially 
the  effects  of  general  hhod-Uuing,  by  lessening 
the  pressure  of  the  blood  upon  any  particular 
diseased  part,  undoubtedly  diminishes  the  inflam- 
matory affection.  In  these  cases,  topical,  as  well 
as  general  blood-letting,  must  be  of  considerable 
use ;  for  as  the  latter  diminishes  the  impulse  of  the 
circulating  blood  upon  the  inflamed  part,  the  former 
diminishet  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  part  itself; 
and,  indeed,  in  those  cases  where  inflammation  is 
not  attended  with  much  fever,  topical  bleeding  is 
found  to  be  more  efficacious  than  the  other.  Dry 
cupping,  as  we  have  already  Btat«d,  seems  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  circulation  through  any  par- 
ticuhu*  part,  by  soliciting  the  blood  and  other  fluids 
thither.  On  the  contrary,  as  blood-letting  is  of 
very  considerable  advantage  in  those  disorders 
called  inflammatory,  whether  arising  from  disease 
or  external  injury,  it  must  of  course  be  equally  pre- 


judicial where  the  fluids  do  not  bear  o  pn mortis  lo 
the  strength  of  the  vessels  so  as  to  distend  ikem 
sufficiently.  It  ought  not,  thercfiDre,  to  be  pnctiaarf 
in  low  nervous  fevers,  intermittents,  hysterical 
affections,  or  nervous  disorders  of  any  kiad,  except, 
it  may  be,  in  cases  of  furious  mania,  where  tie 
nervous  system  is  affected. 

The  custom  of  young  people  in  good  health, 
losing  a  quantity  of  blood  in  the  spring,  as  thev 
say,  to  render  them  light  and  cheerful  during  the 
summer,  and  to  make  way  for  a  supply  oft*  frefchcr 
and  purer  blood,  ought  certainly  to  be  demninccd 
as  highly  injurious  to  the  constitution.  It  beconct 
a  regular  habit,  and  the  person  feeb  uneasy  till  the 
ususl  quantity  is  taken  away.  Thia  is»  in  plaia 
language,  comparing  the  hun;an  frame  to  e  halier. 
dasher's  shop,  and  subjecting  the  former  to  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  latter,  rix.  ezpcISBg 
the  unsuitable  part  of  the  remaining  winter  stock, 
to  make  room  for  the  summer  supplies.  See  Dr 
Andrew's  Letter  on  this  subject. 

AccidentM,  or  affectiona  conaeqment  on  £looJ4gltiaf, 
Every  surgeon  should  be  well  informed  with  respect 
to  those  accidents  or  disorders  most  likely  to  au 
tend  or  supervene  on  a  surgical  operation,  and 
more  especially  those  who,  without  a  regular  pro- 
fessional education,  occasionally  perform  the  opera- 
tion of  blood-letting.  The  most  common  acddcat 
attendant  on  this  operation  b  thromimM,  or  eeck^ 
moait,  which  is  a  small  tumor  around  the  orifice, 
occasioned  by  the  blood  insinuating  itself  into  the 
cellubr  membrane,  between  the  skin  and  muscular 
flesh,  and  occasioned  principally  by  the  shifting  of  the 
skin  over  the  vein  during  the  time  that  the  blood 
flows  out  of  it.  All  surgical  operations  are  fol- 
lowed by  more  or  less  ecchymosb,  according  as  the 
parts  have  been  torn  or  bruised  during  the  opera- 
tion; but  it  even  supervenes  in  a  slight  degree 
in  operations  most  scientifically  performed,  espe- 
cially in  the  fiice  and  other  delicate  parts  of  the 
body,  as  the  knife  cuts  on  the  principles  of  a  saw. 
In  blood-letting,  however,  there  is  even  a  poasibility 
of  removing  the  tumour  during  the  time  of  the 
operation,  by  untying  the  ligature,  and  bringing  the 
member  into  exactly  the  same  position  in  which  it 
was  before  the  vein  was  opened.  On  applying  the 
ligature  a  second  time,  the  blood  will  freqacBtly 
flow  as  freely  as  before,  and  while  it  flows  the 
tumour  will  frequently  subside,  or  at  least  net 
arrive  at  such  a  size  as  to  obstnict  the  efflfax  of  the 
blood.  Sometimes,  however,  it  arrives  to  such  a 
height  as  entirely  to  obstruct  the  operation,  and 
prevent  it  from  being  finished.  When  thb  b  the 
case,  the  most  effectual  method  of  preventing  the 
tumour  from  being  increased  still  further  b  by  re- 
moving the  bandage,  for  b^  continuing  the  bandage 
a  very  considerable  swelbng  may  be  induced,  and 
such  MS  might  he  attended  with  great  trouble;  and 
if  more  blood  requires  to  be  taken  away,  it  n«ust 
be  taken  from  another  vein.  Tumours  of  thb  kisii 
(for  there  is  a  little  distinction  between  a  thrombu» 
and  ecchymosis,*the  former  being  a  circumscribrd 
tumour,  and  the  other  a  diffused  effusion  of  Uood', 
seldom  require  any  application ;  both,  however,  re- 
quire the  same  treatment,  and  unless  the  quanti^  of 
blood  be  profuse,  in  either  the  effusion  b  of  littfe  con- 
sequence. AVhen  remedies  are  required,  astringents 
or  stimubtlng  embrocations  are  to  be  preferred,  com- 
presses moistened  with  brandy,  rum,  or  whiskey,  or. 
what  is  more  economical,  a  solution  of  lead,  and  kepi 
on  by  a  loose  bandage.  If,  however,  the  effusion  he 
extensive,  and  produce  pain  and  inflammation,  end 
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refttie  to  yield  to  the  roeani  emplored,  poultices 
should  be  applied,  and  continued  until  all  inflamina-  , 
tofjT  tendency  bat  subsided ;  but  the  inflammation  ■ 
induced  seldom  or  never  ends  in  suppuration,  even 
of  the  lips  of  the  wound.  When  the  incision  heals, 
and  a  hard  tumour  remains,  absorption  may  be 
promoted  by  nibbing  the  swelling  night  and  morning 
with  the  compound  soap  liniment. 

A  much  more  dangerous  accident  sometimes 
occurs  from  venesection,  viz.  the  puncturing  or 
wounding  a  tendon  or  a  nerve.  This  happens  almost 
entirely  from  mismanagement  in  the  operator,  and 
is  occasioned  immediately  6y  depreuing  the  point  of 
tke  laneet  after  it  ha»  been  introduced  into  the  cavity 
of  the  vein,  and  thus  perforating  both  $ide$  of  the 
blood  veaseL  Nerves  are,  however,  not  so  easily  to 
be  avoided  as  the  tendons  are,  as  being  small  and 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  twigs  of  the  internal  and  external  cutaneous 
nerves,  and  even  some  of  the  spiral  nerves  entwin- 
ing the  different  veins.  There  is,  however,  scarcely 
the  shadow  of  an  apology  for  wounding  a  tendon, 
and  the  symptons  are  not  less  painful  than  those 
produced  by  a  wounded  nerve.  But,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  this  can  scarcely  ever  happen  when 
the  lancet  is  properly  introduced,  and  in  almost  ' 
every  case  the  blame  may,  without  injustice,  be  laid 
upon  the  operator.  i 

When  a  nerve  is  wounded,  says  professor  Lizars, 
the  patient  feels  acute  pain  the  moment  the  lancet  | 
pierces  the  vein,  and  inflammation  of  the  wound  • 
follows,  the  nervous  symptoms  immediately  com- 
mence, and  acute  pains  are  experienced  darting 
along  the  arm  to  the  neck  and  head,  and  even  down  ' 
along  the  fingers;  convulsive  twitchings  ensue, 
accompanied  with  restless  nights,  being  disturbed 
by  frightful  dreams.  When  inflammation  of  the 
wound  does  not  take  place  it  heals  up,  and  some 
days,  even  weeks,  elapse  before  the  convulsive 
symptoms  begin;  and  in  this  case,  which  is  the 
more  rare  of  the  two,  it  resembles  tetanus  more 
than  the  other.  On  some  occasions,  it  assumes 
the  appearance  of  neuralgia.  If  the  con  vulsi  ve  symp- 
toms have  been  severe,  in  a  few  days  spasms  occur, 
which  dart  from  the  head  along  the  back,  and  bring 
on  trismus  or  lockjaw,  which  puts  an  end  to  the 
patient's  sufferings. 

Some  respectable  writers  on  surgery  rather  think 
that  in  those  cases  where  the  severe  symptoms  do 
not  immediately  follow  the  operation,  or  severe 
pain  felt  at  the  time  of  introducing  the  lancet,  are 
rather  cases  of  wounded  tendon  than  of  wounded 
nerve ;  and  there  are  eases  on  record  to  bear  them 
out  in  this  opinion ;  but  the  symptoms  of  wounded 
tendon  is  more  properly  considered  finder  the 
section  wouMdedJitMeia,  In  both  cases,  however, 
the  best  advice  should  be  instantly  procured.  The 
treatment  in  the  first  noticed  case,  that  is,  where 
the  symptoms  immediately  follow  the  operation, 
require  to  be  very  prompt  and  decided.  The 
wounded  nerve  must  be  divided  close  above  or 
proximate  to  the  wound,  the  arm  enveloped  in  an 
opiate  poultice,  having  half  an  ounce  of  opium  dis- 
solved in  half  a  gallon  of  water,  and  if  this  should 
not  give  relief  to  the  patient,  the  actual  cautery 
should  be  applied  to  the  wound.*     The  patient 
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ought  to  be  bled  in  the  otlier  arm  or  jugular  veia 
to  a  state  of  syncope  or  fainting,  put  in  the  warm 
bath,  have  powerful  cathartics  given,  followed  by 
large  doses  of  opium  or  the  preparations  of  Morphia, 
and  have  tobacco  clysters  administered.  The 
bleeding  to  be  repeated  frequently,  as  circumstances 
require ;  and  if  all  these  remedies  fail  to  subdue 
the  latent  symptoms/  a  vein  of  the  opposite  arm 
should  be  opened,  and  a  solution  of  opium  or  of  the 
muriate  of  morphine  injected  into  the  circulating 
system.  It  is  a  happy  and  merciful  circumstance 
that,  seeing  the  operation  of  blood-letting  is  so 
very  frequently  performed  by  ignorant  and  unedu- 
cated persons,  that  this  truly  distressing  accident 
BO  very  seldom  occurs.  In  a  pretty  extensive  ex- 
perience of  more  than  thirty  years,  we  never  met 
with  a  single  case. 

There  is  another  distressing  accident  which 
sometimes  happens  in  blood-letting  at  the  bend  of 
the  arm,  and  that  is  wounding  an  artery.  Thiv, 
however,  never  happens  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
operator,  and  is  generally,  indeed  we  say  always, 
owing  to  the  same  cause  as  the  pricking  of  a 
tendon,  viz.  depressing  the  point  of  the  lancet  af^er 
it  enters  the  vein,  and  thus  passing  it  through  the 
lower  side,  and  wounding  the  artery,  which  bes  im- 
mediately below.  The  situation  of  the  artery  may 
be  always  known  by  its  pulsation,  and  if  the  finger 
is  applied  to  a  vein  below  which  an  artery  lies,  it 
will  be  felt.  The  artery  is,  however,  situated  so 
deep  that  it  cannot  be  wounded  but  by  unpardon- 
able carelessness,  or  using  an  ill-formed  lancet. 
Aneurism  is  the  consequence  of  this  accident,  which 
of%en  requires  an  operation  for  Its  cure. 

From  an  over  anxiety  to  heal  the  wound  inflicted 
in  venesection,  the  bandage  and  compress  are 
taken  off  the  next  day,  and  adhesive  plaster  or 
some  other  dressing  applied;  but  this,  instead  of 
accelerating  the  union  of  the  sides  of  the  incision, 
disturbs  the  adhesive  process,  and  excites  too  great 
a  degree  of  inflammation.  This  inflammatory  action, 
which  very  speedily  extends  itself  all  over  the  arm, 
confining  itself  to  the  skin,  and  assuming  commonly 
the  erysipelat^ius  character,  or  involves  the  sub- 
jacent cellular  tissue,  or  extends  to  the  fascia  of 
the  arm,  or  affects  the  lymphatics,  or  even  the  vein 
itself.  In  addition  to  these  causes  of  inflammation 
of  the  petit,  the  Igmphatica,  and  the  fascia,  these 
may  likewise  be  occasioned  by  a  foul  umcet,  and  of 
this  we  have  met  with  many  examples.  Lancets 
employed  in  vaccination  and  opening  Tcnereal 
buboes,  or  scrofulous  and  scorbutic  abscesses,  should 
never  be  employed  in  phlebotomy  till  they  have 
been  ground  and  thoroughly  cleaned.  There  is 
another  cause  of  inflammation  of  the  vein,  and 
which  deserves  to  be  noticed,  as  it  is  frequently 
called  into  operation  in  the  practice  of  domestic 
surgery.  When  a  second  bleeding  is  required  in 
the  course  of  twenty  or  twenty-four  hours,  a  too 
common  practice  is  to  sbstract  the  second  quantity 
of  blood  from  the  same  orifice,  by  applying  another 
ligature  round  the  arm  above  the  wound,  till  the 
vein  becomes  swollen,  then  removing  the  first  ban- 
dage and  the  compress  adhering  to  the  wound,  the 
blood  commonly  springs  out,  but  if  not,  the  wound 
is  forcibly  opened,  either  with  the  fingers,  or  by 
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tqueexixig  the  blood  aloiig  the  vein  onwards  to 
the  orifice,  or  by  inserting  a  lancet,  and  such  tear- 
ing steps  we  have  known  to  be  employed  even  by 
a  regular  practitioner,  three  times  in  twenty-four 
hours.  In  cases  where  a  second  bleeding  is 
required,  in  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  hours, 
and  where  there  are  no  indammatory  appear- 
ances  of  the  arm  present,  this  method  may  be 
adopted  with  impunity;  but  in  other  circumstance*, 
even  at  the  termination  of  eighteen  hours,  it  is  ex- 
tremely liable  to  produce  inflammation  of  the  vein, 
as  the  adhesive  process  takes  place  very  quickly 
between  the  lips  of  a  vein  and  a  small  wound  in  the 
skin,  especially  when  a  clean  sharp  lancet  has  been 
employed.  It  is  therefore  preferable  to  open  a 
vein  in  the  other  arm.  it  is  also  a  very  improper 
practice,  although  sometimes  followed,  to  open  the 
same  vein  dose  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  fresh 
wound,  in  the  space  of  one  day ;  neither  of  these 
practices  should  be  adopted,  more  particularly  in 
thoracic  inflammations,  as  the  veins  are  werj  liable 
to  take  eu  an  inflammatory  action. 

The  iyai|»lomj  of  an  itemed  vein  are  tumefaction 
of  the  arm,  pain  in  the  wound  darting  to  the 
axilla  or  shoulder  joint,  and  even  to  the  chest,  ac- 
companied with  difficult  respiration  and  inflamma- 
tory fever,  which*  if  not  speedily  checked,  assumes 
the  typhoid  type.  The  vein  to  the  touch  feels 
hard,  is  very  tender,  and  sometimes  inflamed  both 
upwards  and  downwards,  the  sides  of  the  wound 
are  inverted  or  turned  outwards,  much  swollen,  and 
occasionally  pus  or  serum,  mixed  with  blood,  can  be 
pressed  out  of  it,  or  escape  without  any  pressure. 
An  cedematous  baggy  feeling  is  frequently  felt  in 
some  parts  of  the  arm,  and  the  integuments  partake 
more  or  less  of  inflanunatory  discolouration.  The 
vein  becomes  so  thickened  in  its  coats,  that  in  dis- 
section it  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  nerve;  when 
the  cavity  is  not  obliterated,  coagulable  lymph  and 
pus  are  deposited  in  its  cavity,  sometimes  plugging 
it  up  while  the  internal  coat  exhibits  a  reddish  pur- 
ple claret  colour,  and  the  contiguous  cellular  tissue 
and  intercostal  muscles  are  infiltrated  with  pus 
and  an  effusion  of  purulent  matter.  The  thoracic 
viseera  afford  the  most  incontestible  proof  of  the 
ravages  of  inflammation,  as  the  oonsequenoe  of  the 
veins  circulating  their  contents  onwards  to  the 
heart,  and  imparting  their  inflammatory  action  to 
that  viactts  and  its  immediate  associates,  with  an 
alarming  celerity. . 

In  such  a  case,  it  oMist  be  evident  that  the  most 
prompt  and  decided  measures  should  be  taken,  simi- 
lar to  those  reoommeoded  in  the  treatment  of  a 
wounded  nerve ;  and  in  addition  to  the  bleeding 
from  the  jugular  vein,  tobacco  dysters,  cathartics, 
the  warm  bath,  opiate  poultices  and  fomcntatiotis, 
a  profusion  of  leeebes  ought  to  be  applied,  and  the 
wounds  kept  bleeding  by  warm  fooMntations;  or 
where  leeches  are  not  to  be  procured,  numerous  scar- 
ifications and  warn  fomentations.  If  these  means 
fail,  blisters  should  be  applied  to  the  chest,  and  the 
most  rigid  cooling  regimen  adopted.  J.  Hunter 
recoounended,  in  addition  to  other  means,  pressure 
on  the  vein,  both  above  and  below  the  wound ;  but 
further  experience  induced  the  late  J.  Abemethy 
to  recommend  the  division  of  the  vein,  a  practice 
now  adopted. 

When  early  and  judidous  means  have  been 
resorted  to,  and  the  patient  has  recovered,  it  should 
always  be  observed,  in  any  future  bleedings  that  may 
be  required,  that  the  same  vds  be  never  twice 
opened  as  there  are  some  constitutions  peculiarly 


liable  to  this  disease  on  the  moat  irtfliag  e^iji:  ^ 
cause. 

The  fya^hatica,  when  inflamed  in  cooaeqneace  «.: 
blood-letting,  evince  thdr  inflanunatory  state  by  t^ 
wound  appearing  fretful,  inflamed  and  suppiumtivc, 
by  a  cord  or  cords  being  felt  sometimes  almve,  and  as 
other  times  below  the  wound,  but  not  prrriTiclj  ia 
the  course  of  the  vessel.     These  cords  are  exceed 
ingly  tender  to  the  touch,  and  assume  a  delieate  rL>^» 
red  colour,  having  frequently  one  or  more  tumeth-l 
points  on  the  inner  or  ulner  maigin  of  the  bicept 
muscle,  (see  Anatomy,  plate  of  MmecUm,)  ia   the 
course  of  the  brachial  vessels  or  vesaels  of  the  arsL 
Similar  tumours  are  also  seen  on  the  fore    arai. 
between  the  dhow  and  the  wrist  joints.  The  gibac^ 
of  the  axilla  or  armpit  become  greatly  affected. 
and  there  is  general  tumefaction  of  the  arm,  vi  ith 
acute  pain  in  the  wound  in  these  corded  lioca^  and 
tumours  accompanied  with  considerable  sjniHoa- 
atic  fever.     In  this  inflanunatory  action,  the  coa- 
tiguous  cellular  substance  becomes  very  early  in- 
volved, either  before  or  after  the  inflammatioa  cf 
the  lymphatics,  frequently  produdng  extensive  ia- 
flaminatiou  of  both,  which  proceeds  to  the  axillary 
glands,  and  is  dways  attended  with  more  or  Icks 
(edematous  feeling. 

The  treatment  of  this  affection  is  similar  to  the 
last,  and  especidly  the  early  application  of  leeches 
for  some  inches  below  the  wound,  and  eztcading 
up  to  the  armpit;  indeed  the  whole  arm  should  be 
covered  with  these  useful  reptiles.     The  strictest 
antij)hlogistic  regimen  should  be  observed,  and  the 
general  treatment  the  same  as  in  a  case  of  inflam- 
matory fever.     The  compiler  of  this  article  oacv 
suffered  severely  from  inflammation  of  the  lym- 
phatics of  the  arm,  from  diseased  matter,  from  a 
bad  conditioned  sore  on  the  leg  of  a  patient  whcoihe 
was  dressing,  inoculating  itself  into  a  dight  wtwnd 
on  one  of  his  fingers.     This  is  a  frequent  case,  aad 
the  greatest  care  should  be  taken,  by  those  dress- 
ing sores  or  ulcers,  to  protect  any  wound  or  even 
slight  scratch,  that  the  diseased  matter  might  touch; 
and  the  numerous  accidents  from  the  introdurtioa 
of  morbid  matter  during  the  dissection  of  dead 
bodies,  afford  striking  examplca.      The  fasua  of 
the  arm  is  likewise  subject  to  inflanunatioD,  from 
blood-letting. 

The  faaeia  is  an  expansion  of  a  musde,  mdosipg 
others  like  a  band,  and  is  derived  from  the  tcna 
yasets,  a  bundle.  This  acddent  takes  place'  when 
the  operator  has  cardemly  transfixed  the  vein,  aad 
wounded  this  membrane.  This,  however,  may 
occur  in  the  most  skilful  hands ;  for  oocadonally 
the  most  prominent  vein  at  the  bend  of  the  arm, 
and  the  one  any  surgeon  would  select,  runs  beneath 
or  connected  to  the  frada  of  the  bioepa.  Thcsyrap. 
toms  of  this  affection  are  acute  pain  in  the  arm« 
extending  to  the  shoulder,  wheaever  the  fBre.arm 
is  moved,  which  latter  is  in  some  dci^ree  bent  on 
the  arm,  with  the  fingers  also  bent  and  contracted. 
There  is  great  tension,  some  degree  of  tumetaction, 
in  consequence  of  an  anasarca  or  effusion  of  Add, 
and  slight  erysipdatous  inflammation,  aad  general 
sympathetic  spums  are  frit  over  the  whole  systcuL 
Thickening  of  the  frsda,  and  suppuration  or  beaU 
ing  quickly  supervenes,  and  consequent  contraction 
of  the  elbow  joint  and  fingers;  the  treatment 
should  be  extremely  prompt,  the  same  means  heir  g 
used  as  for  inflammation  of  the  vein,  which  we 
need  not  repeat.  Contraction  fineqaently  ranltt. 
and  in  that  case  an  operation  is  required  whirb 
must  call  into  action  a  surgeon  of  skill  and  dexter- 
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itv  to  perform,  uid  this  operation  if  sometimct 
aaTiMble,  even  in  the  first  or  iaflamiiifttory  sta^, 
where  there  is  great  teniion,  accompanied  with 
■evere  pain. 

EfysipeloM,  or  r^se^  it  generally  the  kind  of  in- 
flammation that  occura  after  phlebotomy  at  the 
bend  of  the  arm.  The  inflammation  begins  in  or 
•ear  the  wound,  which  it  soon  surrounds  as  a  circular 
ray,  which  speedily  spreads  both  upwards  and  down- 
wards. The  whole  arm  is  swollen,  the  skin  has  a 
delicate  rosy  tinge,  and  is  clear  and  shining,  and 
when  pressed  with  the  finger  or  thumb,  a  white 
mark  appears  for  a  minute  or  so.  There  are  occa- 
stonally  serous  vesicles  or  small  blisters,  like  those 
occasioned  by  scalding  water,  and  a  yellowish  hue 
is  frequently  observable.  The  vesicles  either  dry 
up  or  burst:,  and  desquamate  or  ulcerate,  or  even 
alough  and  ulcerate.  There  is  a  hot  burning  pain 
in  the  part,  and,  very  early  in  the  disease,  there  is 
inflammatory  fever  and  nausea,  affording  proof  that 
the  eonstitution  is  affected.  Some  have  affirmed, 
that  the  wound  of  the  vein  often  heals  before  the 
erysipelatous  affection  takes  place,  and  even  con- 
tinues to  heal,  but  it  sometimes  breaks  out,  and  dis- 
charges a  sanious  matter.  The  plan  of  treatment  is 
the  same  as  that  recommended  in  inflammation  of 
the  vein  or  bleeding — ^blisters,  poultices  and  ano- 
dyne fomentations.  This  has  been  established  by 
experiment  and  fiicts,  that  in  cases  of  this  affection, 
a  vein  opened  in  the  opposite  arm  never  assumes 
the  erysipelatous  type,  nor  do  leech-bites,  according 
to  the  common,  and  indeed  long  received  opinion, 
mortify.  The  extension  of  the  inflammation  is 
often  arrested  by  blisters,  and  the  blistered  surface 
never  assumes  the  erysipelatous  action,  but  on  the 
contrary  limits  it.  "  Warm  poultices," says  professor 
Lizars,  **  are  as  beneficial  in  erysipelas  as  in  phleg- 
mon. Flour  is  a  common,  but  most  inert  application. 
Solution  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  (epsom  salts) 
with  tartrate  of  antimony,  is  found  to  be  an  excel- 
lent aperient.  Emetics  are  pernicious  remedies, 
particularly  when  the  head  is  the  seat  of  the  di»- 
ease,  as  they  propel  the  blood  to  that  organ.  When 
erysipelas  attacks  the  face  or  scalp,  it  ought  to  be 
treated  Mrith  great  promptitude,  in  consequence  of 
the  vicinity  of  the  brain,  and  when  either  of  these 
parts  have  been  attacked,  it  is  peculiarly  liable  to 
return  on  the  slightest  exposure  to  cold.  It  is 
very  apt  to  move  from  one  place  to  another,  in  this 
manner  extending  all  over  the  body,  from  the  head 
down  to  the  back  and  breast  to  the  arms,  and  even 
the  legs,  the  one  part  desquamating  as  the  other 
makes  its  appearance.  Erysipelas  is  subject  to  be 
translated  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another, 
like  rheumatism,  from  the  leg  to  the  lungs  or  face, 
and  it  occurs  periodically  in  some  individuals." 
This,  however,  is  a  subject  the  farther  prosecution 
of  which  belongs  rather  to  the  science  of  medicine 
than  that  of  surgery. 

Having  now  described  the  different  means  of 
blood-letting,  the  diseases  in  which  it  is  employed, 
or  its  uses  and  abuses,  and  likewise  those  accidents 
or  diseases  arising  from  a  careless  or  unskilful  per- 
formance of  toe  operation ;  we  now  direct  our  at- 
tention to  some  other  depattments  of  domestic  or 
popular  surgery,  most  easily  understood  and  prac- 
tised by  the  uninitiated. 

Opening  of  AbMceues.  This  is,  perhaps,  next  to 
blood-letting,  the  most  commonly  practised  opera- 
tion, and,  except  when  the  abscess  bursts,  is  em- 
ployed where  a  quantity  of  matter  is  collected  in 
any  extenuil   part   of  the  body.     Abscesses  are 


formed  by  the  termiiiBtlon  of  taflamaialion  u  sap* 
puration,  or  healing,  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland. 
They  are  known  to  be  fully  formed,  aad  in  a  pro. 
per  state  for  being  opened,  by  the  cessation  or  abater 
ment  of  the  violent  throbbing  pain  which  takes 
place  in  the  first  and  second  stages  of  inflammation, 
and  the  coming  on  of  a  dull  heavy  pain,  which  con- 
tinues constantly  without  any  intermission.  The 
swelling  becomes  more  prominent,  and  draws  to  a 
point  generally  in  the  middle.  This  prominent 
part  generally  changes  its  colour  to  a  yellowish 
white ;  and  if  the  abscess  be  not  very  deeply  situated, 
the  fluctuation  of  a  fluid  is  very  plainly  perceptible. 
Sometimes,  however,  when  the  matter  is  collected 
below  the  muscles,  the  fluctuation  can  scarcely  be 
perceived  or  but  very  indifferently,  snd  the  abscess 
is  then  much  more  diffused  than  in  the  former 
species.  All  large  abscesses  are  likewise  attended 
with  shiverings,  especially  if  seated  in  any  of  the 
internal  viscera;  and  even  where  the  collection  ia 
not  very  considerable,  the  patient  is  liable  to  them 
^n  the  first  formation  of  matter,  their  severity  and 
extent  depending  either  on  the  size  of  the  abscess* 
or  its  situation  in  the  body. 

In  the  treatment  of  abscesses,  it  is  laid  down  at 
a  general  rule,  not  to  open  them  while  any  con- 
siderable degree  of  hardness  remains,  as  this  is  evi- 
dence the  matter  is  not  yet  fully  formed.  There 
arc  particular  cases,  however,  in*  which  there  is  a 
partial  deviation  from  this  rule,  particularly  in  those 
that  are  seated  in  the  thorax  or  abdomen ;  for  when 
large  collections  of  matter  are  formed  upon  these 
parts,  they  are  as  ready  to  burst  internally  as  exter* 
nally,  and  the  consequences  to  the  patient,  in  that 
case,  might  be  fatal,  or  at  least  attended  with  great 
trouble  and  inconvenience.  Therefore  where  such 
abscesses  occur,  they  ought  to  be  opened  as  soon  as 
any  fluctuation,  however  small,  can  be  perceived. 
When  opened  at  such  an  early  period,  it  is  true 
that  an  abscess  does  not  heal  so  easily  or  kindly  as 
when  the  operation  is  deferred  till  they  come  to 
maturity,  -but  here  the  danger  outweighs  everv 
other  consideration.  Those  abscesses  too,  which 
accompany  or  are  the  result  of  malignant  fevers, 
should  be  opened  at  an  early  period,  because  the 
pus  that  is  formed,  differs  from  that  of  a  common 
abscess,  and  by  reason  of  its  virulent  nature,  would 
augment  the  disease.  Indeed  the  naturally  mild  pus 
or  matter  of  a  common  abscess,  if  confined  too  long 
in  the  cyst,  will  turn  very  acrid ;  and  by  being  ab- 
sorbed into  the  blood,  will  produce  hectic  fever, 
which  it  is  often  difficult  to  subdue. 

An  abscess  being  in  a  fit  condition  for  opening, 
it  is  worthy  of  consideration  what  is  the  best  mode 
in  which  the  operation  is  to  be  performed.  There 
are  three  modes  employed  in  modern  practice,  via. 
incision  with  a  knife,  history  or  abscess  lancet,  or 
even  a  common  lancet,  by  application  of  caustic  or 
the  introduction  of  a  seton. 

The  method  pursued  in  the  first  case,  is  to  make 
an  incision  of  such  a  sise  as  may  give  free  vent  to 
the  matter,  and  this  incision  should  be  in  the 
lowest  or  most  depending  part  of  the  tumour,  and 
of  the  extent  of  the  incision  the  operator  must 
judge  from  the  nature  snd  size  of  the  sac.  It  was, 
and  indeed  still  is,  the  practice  with  some  surgeons, 
to  make  the  incision  through  the  whole  length  ot 
the  tumour,  and  some  have  resorted  to  the  foolish 
expedient  of  cutting  out  a  portion  of  the  skin,  in 
order  to  give  more  free  vent  to  the  matter,  and  as 
if  the  skin  had  not  the  power  of  assuming  its  wonted 
dimensions.     When  abscesses  are  cornected  with 
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Any  great  cavity,  sucli  as  tlie  tborax  or  abdomen, 
and  when  there  may  occur  an  opening  for  the  ad- 
mission of  air  into  those  cavities,  a  small  incision 
is  alMrays  to  be  performed. 

Abscesses  are  likewise  opened  by  the  appUco' 
tion  of  caustic.  This  is  the  most  agreeable  mode 
to  timid  patients,  as  the  caustic  acts  slowly,  but 
produces  a  long  continued  pain,  while  the  pain  of 
incision  instantly  gives  off.  There  is  another  ob- 
jection against  this  mode,  that  all  active  caustics 
diffuse  their  operation  over  a  greater  surface,  or  in 
other  words,  destroy  a  greater  portion  of  the  in- 
teguments than  is  necessary,  and  ultimately  this 
method  inflicts  greater  pain  and  nervous  irritation 
than  indsion. 

The  opening  of  an  abscess  by  seton  or  issue,  is 
sometimes  necessary,  as  by  this  means  a  drain  is 
established,  and  a  gradual  vent  given  to  the  matter. 
A  needle  of  a  flat,  spear-pointed  shape,  threaded 
with  glovers'  silk  or  boit  thread,  is  to  be  introduced 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  abscess,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  abscess,  is  to  be  the, 
thickness  of  the  thread ;  or  a  blunt  silver  probe, 
with  an  eye  and  thread,  may  be  used,  and  an  inci- 
sion made  at  its  entrance  and  exit.  When  the 
needle  or  probe  has  been  passed  through  the  tumour, 
the  needle  may  be  withdrawn,  and  a  portion  of  the 
thread  or  cord  left  at  each  end.  In  about  thirty- 
six  or  forty  hours  after  this  cord  or  thread  has  been 
introduced,  it  may  be  drawn  out  as  far  as  to  allow 
all  the  part  that  was  within  the  cavity  to  be  cut 
off,  and  the  same  is  to  be  done  daily  until  the  matter 
is  completely  evacuated.  Thus  a  regular  and  slow 
discharge  of  the  matter  is  procured,  the  sides  of  the 
abscess  gradually  contract,  and  at  last  adhere  firmly 
to  one  another  by  the  slight  inflammation  kept  by 
the  thread  or  cord  of  the  seton  needle.  (See  Plate 
87,  fig.  10.)  A  loop  ought,  as  in  all  other  cases  of 
issue,  to  be  left,  that  is,  the  cord  must  be  doubled, 
so  as  to  draw  in  the  bught,  as  a  sailor  would  term  it, 
of  a  new  and  clean  cord,  and  this  may  be  gradually 
diminished  in  size,  so  that  the  cord  may  be  in  this 
manner  withdrawn,  without  any  unpleasant  or  dis- 
a^eeable  effects.  There  are  many  tumours,  espe- 
cially those  of  a  scrofulous  character,  in  which 
this  mode  of  operating  may  be  employed  with  de- 
cided advantage. 

The  next  operation  in  domestic  surgery  is  one  of 
almost  every  day's  occurrence.  A  wound  ts  inflicted 
by  a  knife  or  other  sharp  instrument,  and  when  no 
very  important  branch  of  an  artery  is  divided, 
the  dressing  is  of  th^  most  simple  description,  viz. 
to  bring  into  contact  the  sides  or  lips  of  the 
wound,  and  keep  them  in  that  state  by  adhesive 
plaster.  It  is  necessary  to  heat  the  pUlster  at  the 
fire;  if  it  is  a  pretty  extensive  wound,  and  requires 
the  resinous,  or  adhesion  plaster  if  only  a  small 
scratch  or  very  superficial,  the  common  black  or 
white  court  plaster  may  be  employed,  which  merely 
requires  being  moistened  by  the  tongue  or  gently 
brushing  it  over  with  water.  Where,  however,  the 
wound  is  deeper  and  more  extensive,  slips  of 
resinous  plaster  may  be  cut  of  about  half  an  inch  in 
breadth,  and  of  such  a  length  as  to  have  a  hold  of 
each  side  of  the  wound  for  two  or  more  inches,  ac- 
cording to  the  situation.  An  assistant,  holding  the 
sides  of  the  wound  together,  the  first  slip,  which 
should  be  a  little  broader  than  the  others,  should  be 
applied  over  the  middle  of  the  wound,  and  in  this 
manner  the  lips  of  the  wound  are  to  be  kept  together 
till  the  wound  is  covered  and  kept  together  by  the 
plaster.     It  is  sometimes  neopssary  to  cut  a  longer 


and  wider  slip,  notched  or  slit  at  the  side  by  t 
and  applied  over  the  other  slips.  A  piece  oi  line* 
or  calico  rag,  or  surgeon's  lint,  may  ibeo  ha 
covered  with  Turner's  cerate,  and  placed  ov«r  t^ 
other  dressing,  and  a  soft  handkerchief  or  oiWr 
bandage  placed  over  it,  so  as  to  secure  tbe  vbole. 
It  is  not  perhaps  necessary  to  state  that  erem  dbe 
most  trifling  wounds  should  be  washed  or 
previous  to  dressing. 

There    is  another  mode  of   dreaang^ 
especially  where  no  adhesive  plaster  is  to  be  pro- 
cured, and  that  is  bringing  the  edges  of  tbe  w«Ibb4 
together,  and  keeping  them  so  by  a  soft  oottoa  ban- 
dage, and  then  pouring  over  the  covered  wouad  ibe 
compound  tincture  of  myrrh,  sometimes  called  tbe 
tincture  of  myrrh,  and  aloes,  or  tbe 
tincture  of  benzoin,  sometimes  called  friar'a  1 
or  genuine  Riga  balsam.     Either  of  these  tinctarrs 
or  balsams  wUl  form  a  dose  resinous  coyretiag  to 
the  wound,  which  should  be  moistened  aa  oftco 
as  it  gets  dry,  and  if  it  has  been  properly  dress ed, 
and  no  foreign  substance  has  been  allowed  to  reasoia, 
it  will  generally  be  found  united,  or  nearly  sow  » 
the  course  of  a  few  days.     The  compress  ia  tiiis 
case  which  is  placed  over  the  wound  should    be 
four  or  five  folds,  that  it  may  retain  tbe  neeesaary 
quantity  of  the  balsam. 

There  is  a  black  appearance  seen  over  wounds 
that  have  been  dressed  with  adhesive  or  diad^loa 
plaster,  which  is  sometimes  taken  as  a  symptooa  of 
gangrene  or  mortification;  but  it  is  tbe  ebcouca] 
effect  or  union  formed  by  the  discharge  from  the 
wound  forming  a  black  sulphuret  of  lead,  as  oxide  of 
lead  in  conjunction  with  the  sulphureted  hydropea, 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  adheaive  or 
diachylon  plaster. 

In  children  and  persons  of  delicate  skins,  as 
unequal  mode  of  applying  the  plaster  sometisaca 
produces  little  pustular  eruptions  around  tbe  wovnd ; 
but  the  removal  of  the  dressing,  and  the  applicatioa 
of  cooling  dressing,  such  as  a  compress  kept  vet 
with  solution  of  sugar  of  lead,  or  even  a  rag  covered 
with  the  ointment  of  sugar  of  lead,  will  soon  ressovc 
the  eruption.  In  such  unstable  habits,  it  is  Dece»> 
sary  to  administer  an  occasionsl  gentle  laxative, 
such  as  a  seidlitz  powder,  night  and  morning,  during 
the  cure;  or  two  drachms  of  Epsom  salts  in  a  wine 
glass  of  ginger  tea  twice  a  day. 

With  respect  to  Btitching  simple  incised  wounds, 
this  is  seldom  necessary;  extensive  wounds,  how- 
ever, of  the  lip  or  face,  sometimes  require  to  be 
stitched,  in  order  to  prevent  deformity;  at  other 
times,  where  professional  aid  is  at  hand,  the  e^ges 
are  kept  together  by  harelip  pins.  Slight  wounds 
of  the  lips  or  face  may  be  kept  together  by  tbe 
adhesive  plaster,  properly  applied. 

When  an  extensive  wound  of  the  upper  or  lower 
lip  requires  to  be  stitched,  one  or  two  stitches 
may  be  used  in  the  following  manner;  but  in  no 
case  do  we  recommend  its  adoption  bv  any  person 
ignorant  of  surgery  where  professional  aid  csa  be 
easily  procured.  If  flat  or  crooked  needles  cannot 
be  had,  four  needles  of  the  size  which  tailors  me 
for  sewing  on  buttons,  and  with  an  eve  capable  of 
holding  an  ordinary  sized  ulk  thread  after  it  kss 
been  waxed  and  doubled,  or  even  of  three  thresds,  m 
a  fine  thread  is  too  sharp,  and  liable  to  cut  through 
the  lips  of  the  wound.  A  needle  is  then  put  on 
each  end  of  the  linture;  this  prepared  and  pssied 
in  through  the  hps  of  the  wound  from  within 
outwards,  so  that  there  may  be  an  'end  of  the  thmd 
on  the  outside  of  each  lip  of  the  ^ound,  and  aolm 
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ttie  woond  b  m  very  krge  one,  tuch  ititcb  will  be 
sufficient  for  eny  wound  of  the  lips.  The  sides  of 
the  wound  are  to  be  pressed  together,  and  tied  with 
a  double  knot  on  the  surface  of  the  wound.  It  is 
best,  however,  to  have  four  needles  and  two 
U^tures  ready ;  and  if  a  second  stitch  is  taken,  it 
ahould  be  at  least  half  an  inch,  and  in  most  cases, 
an  inch,  from  the  other.  A  narrow  slip  of  adhesive 
plaster  is  then  to  be  applied  over  the  space  between 
the  stitches,  reaching  an  inch  beyond  the  edge  of 
the  wound,  on  each  side,  and  another  broad  slip, 
with  notches  in  the  sides,  placed  in  the  longitudinal 
direction  of  the  wound,  and  over  the  end  of  those 
slips  which  were  placed  across.  A  piece  of  linen 
rag  or  caddis,  covered  with  spermaceti  ointment  or 
Turner's  cerate,  should  cover  the  stitches  and  other 
dressings,  and  the  whole  be  secured  by  a  soft  hand- 
kerchief, properly  applied,  so  as  to  keep  all  in  its 
place. 

There  is  another  branch  of  donteUie  sw^eiy, 
and  perhaps  the  most  important  with  which  any 
unprofessional  individual  can  be  acquainted,  and 
this  is  Bioppina  on  hemorrhage  or  di$eharge  of  blood 
from  oMff  of  the  great  arteries  or  blood  oeueU  when 
theg  have  been  divided  or  wounded  bv  disease  or  ac- 
eident.  By  the  knowledge  of  this  many  useful 
lives  have  been  saved,  as  a  wound  of  the  principal 
artery,  for  example,  of  the  thigh  or  arm,  if  not 
speedily  checked,  would  in  the  course  of  perhaps 
less  than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  prove  fatal. 

There  is  an  instrument  employed  by  surgeons  for 
checking  the  bleedings,  called  the  tovniquet,  of  which 
there  are  two  descriptions  (see  Plate  LIlXXVII.  figs. 
1  and  4.);  the  first  used  in  cases  of  amputation,  to 
prevent  the  discharge  of  blood  during  that  opera- 
tion, and  consists  o\'  a  brass  screw  of  considerable 
power,  a  bandage  and  small  pad  or  cushion,  resem- 
bling a  small  pen  cushion  and  buckle.  The  bandage 
is  from  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  width,  according  as  it 
may  be  required,  in  greater  or  less  extremities,  and 
the  stie  of  the  other  parts  are  reduced  accordingly. 
(See  it  applied  to  the  thigh,  Plate  LXXXYI.  fig.  10.) 
The  more  sim  pie  tourniquet  is  called  sfieldtoumiquet, 
(fig.  1,)  because  it  is  carried  to  the  field  of  battle  not 
only  by  the  surgeons  and  assistant  surgeons,  each  of 
whom  are  supplied  with  a  number  of  these  instru- 
ments, and  likewise  by  officers,  and  occasionally 
even  private  soldiers,  who,  by  a  prompt  application 
of  this  simple  instrument,  have  saved  their  omoi 
lives  or  those  of  their  wounded  companions.  The 
field  tourniquet  consists  of  a  small  turned  wood 
handle,  often  about  four  or  five  inches  in  length, 
sometimes  a  small  pad  and  piece  of  thick  leather 
shout  the  size  of  a  crown  piece,  and  a  bandage 
about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  width. 
This  bandage  is  placed  round  the  wounded  limb, 
about  an  inch  or  two  above  the  wound,  and  tied. 
1*be  handle  is  then  turned  round  over  above  the 
piece  of  leather,  with  a  compress  below  it,  imme- 
diately in  the  line  of  the  bleeding  vessel,  which 
may  be  discovered  by  observing  that  part  of  the 
limb  from  which  the  bleeding  proceeds,  and  by 
the  turning  the  handle  the  bandage  is  tightened  and 
kept  in  its  position  in  the  same  way  as  carriers  or 
carmen  secure  the  rackpins  of  their  loaded  carts  or 
wagons. 

An  attentive  reader  and  observer  will  perceive, 
ftomtbe  plate,  the  mode  in  which  the  screw  tourni- 
quet is  applied,  is  somewhat  similar  a  manner,  only 
the  screw  is  employed  to  tighten  and  retsin  the 
bandage  in  its  proper  state  in  place  of  the  wooden 
handle  in  the  other  case.    In  many  eases,  however. 


of  accidents  of  the  extrepnities  (for  it  is  to  the  ex 
tremities  that  the  toumiqnet  is  chiefly  applied) 
neither  of  these  useful  instruments  are  to  be  pro- 
cured in  time,  and  the  patient  dies  of  hemorrhage. 
A  substitute  is,  however,  in  general  easily  procured, 
and  any  individual  who  is  at  hand  may  entirely 
suppress,  or  at  any  rate  greatly  moderate  the  dis- 
charge  of  blood,  till  a  surgeon  arrives  either  to 
amputate  the  limb  or  tie  the  bleeding  vessel ;  for 
oftentimes  the  wound  is  so  extensive  as  to  require 
almost  immediate  amputation.  Let  a  stout  hand- 
kerchief, or  a  brace  or  suspender,  which  is  generally 
made  of  stout  cotton  or  silk  web,  be  tied  firmly 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  wound,  and  as 
we  have  marked  the  places  in  the  arm,  leg,  or 
thigh,  the  part  most  proper  for  making  the  pressure 
may  be  easily  understood.  When  an  artery  is 
wounded  it  is  easily  to  be  distinguished,  as  the 
blood  flows  out  byjerks,  and  not  in  the  slow,  con- 
tinned  stream,  as  fronk  a  vein,  and  the  arterial 
blood  is  of  a  bright  red  colour,  while  the  venous 
is  darker.  If  one  of  the  large  arteries  of  the  thigh 
is  wounded  more  than  halfway  up,  it  will  require 
a  much  greater  force  to  stop  the  bleeding  than  if 
lower  down,  or  even  in  the  leg  or  arm ;  but  the 
same  rule  is  applicable  to  all  cases  of  great  hemorr- 
hage from  the  blood  vessels  of  the  lower  and 
upper  extremities. 

On  this  point  we  feel  a  deep  interest,  as  we 
have  known  more  than  one  or  two  instances  of 
persons  bleeding  to  death  from  even  what  appeared 
to  be  trifling  wounds  of  the  wrist  or  ankle,  and 
which  any  boy,  or  indeed  girl,  or  the  patients 
themselves  might  with  a  knowledge  of  the  above 
rules  easily  have  checked. 

Where  the  small  branches  of  the  arteries  that 
supply  the  fingers  and  toes  with  blood  conjoin, 
sometimes  such  a  discharge  occurs  as  to  injure 
an  individual  of  delicate  constitution;  but  the 
operation  of  tying  the  vessel  in  order  to  stop  the 
bleeding  is  seldom,  perhaps  never,  required.  In 
order,  however,  to  allow  time  for  the  requisite 
dressings  to  be  procured  and  applied,  a  tight  ban- 
dage of  narrow  tape  or  ribbon  may  be  fastened  a 
little  above  the  wound.  Agaric,  properly  pre- 
pared, may  be  then  applied  to  the  wound,  after  it 
-has  been  spunged  and  cleaned,  and  the  dry  agaric 
sometimes  acts  mechanically  as  a  plug  to  the 
bleeding  vessel,  although  it  possesses  no  specific 
styptic  or  astringent  property,  as  was  once  believed. 
Clean  cobwebs,  when  applied  in.the  same  way,  and 
in  sufficient  quantity,  sometimes«ucceed  as  a  plug, 
and  they  are  not  in  general  difficult  to  procure; 
but  perhaps  the  best  dressing  for  such  a  wound, 
although  it  has  been  getting  out  of  fashion,  is  a 
compress  of  fine  linen  rag,  or  caddis,  several  times 
folded,  moistened  with  the  compound  tincture  of 
benzoin,  or  friar's  balsam,  and  secured  by  a  pretty 
long  narrow  calico  bandage.  When  this  has  been 
applied,  the  ligature  above  the  wound  ma^  be  re- 
moved, and  if  the  bleeding  returns,  continue  to 
moisten  with  the  tincture  or  balsam,  which,  uniting 
with  the  blood,  will  soon  furnish  a  plug  to  the 
arterial  twig.  The  wound  should  not  be  again 
dressed  in  less  than  four  or  five  days.  The  great 
art,  however,  in  stopping  a  bleeding  of  this  kind  is 
making  a  firm  and  equitable  pressuie  over  the 
moistened  compress;  but  it  should  be  home  in 
mind,  that  the  ligature  directed  to  be  tied  above 
the  wound  is  to  be  kept  no  longer  on  than  the 
wound  is  dressed  or  than  the  compress  is  applied, 
and  not  so  tight  as  entirely  to  check  the  circula- 
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tkn,  as  that  woold  prodoeB  ibe  mortiication  or 
d«ath  of  the  limb. 

Heruim  or  Rmpimrt^  is  another  diteaae  that  often 
afforda  the  patient  who  is  ignoraat  of  its  natare 
great  uneaainea^  espeeially  on  its  first  appearapce. 
As  the  nature  of  our  work  does  not  require  us  to 
enter  at  length  on  a  consideration  of  the  Tariooa 
species  of  hernia,  we  shall  confine  our  atteatlon  to 
tho«e  raiieties  most  common,  and  where  domestk 
management  mmy  prore  most  useful. 

Hernia  or  RtqttMre  may  he  defined  the  descent 
or  protrusion  of  some  of  the  abdominal  Tiseera  out 
of  their  place,  so  as  to  produce  an  evident  and  pre- 
teraatnral  swelling  in  the  abdomen  its^,  or  in 
some  of  the  adjacent  parts,  greater  or  smaller, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  the  Tiseera,  which 
hare  been  forced  out  of  their  natural  cavity.  The 
parts  which  most  commonly  descend  or  are  pro- 
truded are  the  intestines  and  the  omentum,  and 
when  the  former,  the  hernial  sac,  or  tumour,  is 
called  an  emieroceU;  when  the  latter,  an  epiploeeie, 
or  when  both  do  so  it  is  denominated  an  entero* 
epiplocele. 

The  most  intelligible  description  for  a  general 
reader  is  the  name  which  the  hernia  takes  from  the 
place  in  which  it  makes  its  external  appearance. 
When  in  the  ^tom  it  is  called  an  im^nal  hemiat 
or  bubonocele:  in  the  hollow  of  the  thigh,  crwral  or 
femond  hernia:  at  the  navel,  mmbiUcai  hernia^  and 
vemiral  when  it  occurs  at  any  promiscuous  part 
of  the  abdomen ;  in  the  scrotum  it  is  called  eeroiai 
hernia,  and  in  females  the  tumour  frequently 
appears  in  the  labUe  pudendi ;  and  there  assumes 
the  name  of  its  site,  pwdtndal  hernia. 

There  are  many  cases  in  which  the  hernial  con- 
tents lie  quietly  in  the  sac,  and  admit  of  being 
readily  put  back  into  the  abdomen,  and  in  this 
ease  it  is  called  reducible  hernia:  or  when  the 
parts  that  have  descended  suffer  no  constriction, 
yet  cannot  be  put  back,  owing  to  adhesions,  or 
their  large  size,  in  relation  to  the  aperture  through 
which  they  have  to  repass,  the  name  of  irreducible 
is  applied  to  the  hernial  tumour.  The  kind  of 
hernia  which  is,  however,  most  dbtressing,  pain- 
ful, and  frequently  &tal,  is  what  is  denominated 
incarcerated  or  eiranffulated  hernia:  it  means  a 
hernia  which  not  only  cannot  be  reduced,  but  ac- 
tually suffers  constriction,  so  that  if  a  piece  of 
intestine  be  protruded,  the  pressure  to  which  it  is 
subjected  stops  the  pressage  of  its  contents  onwards 
towards  the  anus,  inflames  the  bowels,  and  brings 
on  a  train  of  the  moat  painful  and  alarming  conse- 
quences. 

As  a  warning  to  those  who  from  either  careless- 
ness have  omitted  the  necessary  precautions,  or 
through  ignorance,  did  not  employ  them,  and  who 
having  a  rupture  or  hernia  that  becomes  strangu- 
lated, we  shall  detail  the  symptoms  which  most 
usually  appear  when  strangulation  takes  place. 
These  symptoms  are  swelling  of  the  groin  or  scro- 
tum, resisting  the  impression  of  the  fingers.  If 
the  hernia  be  of  the  intestinal  kind,  it  is  generally 
painful  to  the  touch,  and  the  pain  is  increased  by 
coughing,  sneezing,  or  standing  upright.  These 
are  the  very  first  symptoms,  and  if  thev  are  not 
relieved,  are  soon  followed  by  others,  suoi  as  sick- 
ness at  stomach,  a  frequent  retching  or  inclination 
to  vomit,  a  stoppage  of  all  discharge  per  annm, 
attended  with  frequent  hard  pulse,  and  some 
degree  of  fever.  If  these  symptoms  are  not  re- 
moved, by  the  return  or  reduction  of  the  rupture 
(or  intestine),  that  is,  if  the  attempts  made  for  this 


purpoae  do  not  tncoead,  the  aicknena  1 
I  troublesome,  the  vomitiqg  more  frequest,  the  psj 
I  more  intense,  the  tension  of  tbc  beJly  grosfi. 
the  fever  higher,  and  a  general  reatleaaBcn  comn 
on  which  it  is  difficult  to  bear»  misd  evca  pmafj]  >« 
witness;  and  now  only  one  remedj  resMsns.  akn 
is  to  set  the  rupture  ittt  by  an  oper»tioo  pcrfocBsi 
by  a  skilful  surgeon  and  dezterrHM  apciator. 

When  these  symptoms  make  tb«ir  appeamce. 
blood-letting,  so  as  even  to  oocBakas  ayacopt  w 
Minting,  the  warm  bath,  tohacco  cnenaas^  and  stM^ 
audi  modes  are  employed ;  but  wiiea  not^iiii' 
standing  all  these  svmptoma  are  muJinte^  tW 
rupture  should  be  reueved,  elae  BKirtafiention  serf 
death  will  speedily  ensue. 

We  now  recur  to  the  more  pleaaJng  aubieet  sf 
a  reducible  hernia,  free  from  strapgiilarinn      Tlii 
appears  an  indolent  tumovr  at  some  poiat  of  tie 
parietes  of  the  abdomen,  most  frequently  desetad- 
ing  out  of  the  abdominal  ring,  <ir  top  of  the  tki^u 
or  else  out  of  the  navel,  but  occxsionallj  oat  k4 
various  other  situations,  as  already  deacribed.  TW 
swelling  moat  commonly  originates   aoddcnly,  a- 
cept  in  the  circumstances  above  detailed,  aad  it  m 
subject  to  a  change  of  size,  being  amaller  wbco  th« 
patient  lies  on  the  back  and  larger  whea  ataadiar. 
The  tumour  frequently  dimini^ea  when  presaed, 
and  grows  large  again  when  the  pressure  ia  remoitd, 
and  its  tension  and  size  often  increaae  al^cr  a  meal, 
or  when  the  patient   is  flatulent.      Tboae  mIo 
labour  under  hernia  are  very  apt  to  be  Utmhkd 
with  cboUct  constipation  and  vomitiqg,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unnatural  situation  of  the  bowds  • 
frequently,  however,  the  functiona  of  the  racifa 
seem  to  suffer  little  or  no  interruption.     To  guard 
against  irregularities  and  those  unpleasant  feedings, 
the  patient  should  keep  the  bowels  in  an  easy  stare, 
by  taking  a  tea  spoon  full  of  the  following  powder 
in  a  wine  glass  of  peppermint  tea*  <ir  even  plain 
water,  every  other  day.     Take  of  magnesia  two 
drachms,  powder  of  rhubarb  and  powder  of  cslasba 
each  half  a  drachm,  powder  of  ginger  oae  scrapie, 
mixed    intimately    by    rubbing    the    tqgTvdicars 
together  in  a  wedgewood  mortar.    Patienta  should 
likewise  wear  a  truss  (see  Pkte  LXXXYIL  fip. 
IS  and  14),  an  instrument  which  has  been  grestij 
improved  of  late.     Those  made  on  the  priaople  d 
Salmon  and  Ody*s  patent  (now  expired),  wiU  be 
found  most  convenient  and  comfortable  frir  these 
who  require  to  use  little  exertion;  but,  perhapi> 
the  best  truss  for  those  who  labour  is  the  eomsBOo 
spring  truss,  as  figured  in  the  plate.     As  hernia  bt^ 
quently  appears  on  both  rides  of  the  abdomen,  a 
double  truss  is  required.  For  the  figures  of  henisl 
trusses,  ringle  and  double,  and  modes  of  appKcatina. 
see  figs.  11,  12.  13,  14. 

SPRAINS,  CONTUtlOItt,  AMD  BmtWIiL 

Bntitee  are  often  followed  by  very  serioos  con- 
sequences when  they  are  ipfltcteo  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  joints  or  over  bones,  which  have  only 
thin  cutaneous  or  muscular  covering.  In  accidents 
of  this  description  we  generally  have,  Jhat,  an  im- 
paired state  of  the  vitality  of  the  part,  the  conae- 
quence  of  the  injury  received  by  its  nerves  and 
blood  vessels;  ano,  eeamd,  an  inflammatory  action, 
being  the  consequence  of  the  previous  state ;  and 
in  the  third  stage  a  state  of  debility,  the  result  of 
the  preceding  increased  action.  There  is,  likewise, 
more  or  less  extrarac^tion  of  blood  from  the  rup. 
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tare  ot*  tlie  imaller  veneU,  tnd  tbit  it  capeciany 
the  case  on  the  head  and  other  parts  where  the 
bones  lie  near  the  surface.  To  relieve  the  local 
i>art,  and  excite  an  action  in  the  absorbed  vessels, 
it  is  customary  to  apply  rags  to  the  parts,  two  or 
three  times  folded,  wet  with  a  solution  of  sugar  of 
lead  or  Goulard's  extract,  or  equal  parts  of  common 
brandy,  whisky,  or  rum,  and  Spirit  Mindererus. 
One  drachm  of  sugar  of  lead,  dissolved  in  six  ounces 
of  water,  and  one  ounce  of  vinegar,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  either  of  the  spirits  just  named,  will  be 
found  an  excellent  formula.  The  rags  should  be 
kept  constantly  moist  with  this  lotion. 

In  more  severe  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  apply 
leeches,  and  encourage  the  bleeding  after  the 
leeches  drop  oS,  by  the  application  of  rags,  wrung 
out  of  warm  water.  A  cooling  regimen  should  be 
enjoined,  and  the  bowels  kept  open  by  a  drachm  or 
two  of  Epsom  salts  in  a  wine  glass  of  peppermint 
tea  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

In  the  last  stage  of  a  bruise,  where  there  is 
merely  a  want  of  tone  in  the  part,  and  where  much 
discolouration  renuuos,  the  absorbents  may  be 
excited  to  action  by  frictions  night  and  morning 
with  the  compound  soap  liniment,  or  equal  parts 
of  laudanum  and  the  soap  liniment,  especially  if 
much  tenderness  is  felt  in  the  parts. 

Spraitu  are  somewhat  different  from  bruises; 
but  the  same  treatment  above  recommended  for 
bruises  may  likewise  be  followed  in  the  case  of 
sprains.  The  joints  most  exposed  to  this  accident 
ve  the  ankle  and  wrist,  although  the  other  joints 
occasionally  suffer.  A  sprain  consists  in  an  injury 
of  the  soft  parts  surrounding  the  joint,  the  capsular 
ligament  which  incloses  it  being  either  stretched 
or  torn.  There  is  at  first  a  sense  of  weakness  and 
partial  inability  to  move  the  jcnnt  with  more  or 
less  pain,  whidi  gradually  becomes  more  acute  as 
the  inflammatory  action  advances,  and  the  part  soon 
becomes  swollen  and  tense,  with  a  degree  of  warmth 
and  a  reddish  inflamed  colour.  In  this  stage  there 
is  frequently  a  considerable  degree  of  symptomatic 
fever  present,  which  should  be  abated  by  a  cooling 
regimen,  gentle  laxatives,  rest,  and  the  means  above 
reeommended  in  bruises.  Sprains  of  the  greater 
joints,  especially  of  the  knee,  wrist,  and  ankle, 
when  neglected  or  improperly  treated,  especially  in 
persons  of  a  scrofulous  habit,  frequently  lay  the 
foundation  of  some  severe  disease  of  the  joint,  such 
as  white  swelling  or  dropsy,  of  the  capsular  liga- 
ment, i.  e.  a  collection  of  fluid  surrounding  the 
joint.  Local  bleeding  by  leeches  should  be  freely 
employed,  and  any  consequent  stiffness  or  discolour- 
ation may  be  removed  by  the  compound  soap  lini- 
ment, either  with  or  without  Uudanum. 

Fraetwf  and  Luxaiiont,  The  nature  of  our 
work  precludes  us  from  entering  here  on  the  parti- 
cular consideration  of  the  doctrine  and  the  treat- 
ment of  fractures  and  luxations;  and  without 
a  considerable  anatomical  knowledge  of  the  parts, 
it  would  be  impossible  either  to  understand  or  put 
in  practice  the  precepts  laid  down.  At  the  same 
time,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  |{eneral  acquain- 
tance with  the  subject  may  be  easily  acquired,  and 
that  one  may  be  placed  in  situations  where  such  a 
knowledge  may  prove  particularly  valuable,  espe- 


cially to  seafaring  people,  and  those  residing  at  a 
great  distance  from  surgical  assistance.  Some 
fiaetures  may  be  readily  perceived  both  by  the  suf- 
ferer  and  even  the  most  superficial  observer,  while 
others  require  all  the  skill  and  discrimination  of  the 
most  experienced  practitioner;  for  example,  frae- 
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tures  of  the  neck,  of  the  thigh  boi.e,  and  even  those 
of  some  of  the  bones  of  the  head.  The  general 
symptoms  are  loss  of  motion  and  distortion  ot  the 
injured  limb,  the  extremities  of  the  bone  admitting 
of  being  moved  on  each  other,  producing  crepita- 
tion, or  a  grating  sound,  and  lastly,  inflammation  at 
the  site  of  the  injury.  Some  one  or  more,  how- 
ever, of  these  symptoms  are  frequently  absent. 
When  there  is  an  external  wound  of  the  soft  parts, 
in  conjunction  with  the  fracture  of  the  bone,  the 
injury  is  called  a  compound  fracture,  and  this 
always  renders  the  case  more  dangerous  and  diffi- 
cult of  cure.  When  such  an  accident  takes  place, 
the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  by  removing  the 
sufferer  to  a  proper  place  in  the  gentlest  manner, 
attending  especially  to  the  injured  limb,  and  not 
allowing  it  to  hang  down.  Great  caution  is  espe- 
cially necessary  in  fractures  of  the  thigh  bone,  or 
even  when  both  bones  of  the  leg  are  broken. 

In  all  fractures  of  the  lower  extremities  the 
patient  must  be  confined  to  bed  till  the  union  of 
the  ends  of  the  bones  are  completely  consolidated, 
which,  in  young  persons,  requires  from  twenty, 
eight  to  thirty.fi ve days;  in  adults,  from  thirty-two 
to  thirty-six ;  and  in  the  aged,  from  thirty-six  to 
forty-two  days.  In  procuring  the  union  of  a  frac- 
ture, and  preserving  the  natural  length  and  shape 
of  the  limb,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  bring  the 
ends  of  the  bone  together  by  extension  and  counter 
extension,  and  then  retain  them  in  this  position  by 
proper  bandages  and  splints.  (See  figs.  7  and  9.) 
In  all  cases  of  fracture  of  the  lower  extremities 
an  eighteen  tailed  bandage  is  to  be  preferred,  and 
in  compound  fractures  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 
It  consists  of  three  pieces  of  calico  sewed  together, 
and  then  divided  in  three  divisions  on  each  side  of 
a  middle  seam,  which  is  best  made  by  sewing  on  a 
piece  of  ribbon  or  tape,  an  inch  and  a  half  broad 
along  the  middle  of  the  pieces  of  calico :  in  this 
way  nine  tails  are  formed  on  each  side,  and  can  be 
applied  and  slackened  and  the  limb  exposed  without 
disturbing  its  position.  Splints,  as  pasteboard, 
such  as  is  used  for  boarding  books,  thinner  or 
thicker,  according  to  the  sise  of  the  limb,  is  to  be 
dipped  in  warm  water,  so  as  to  make  them  bend, 
are  applied  above  the  bandage;  and  it  is  necessary, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  thigh,  to  apply  wooden, 
or  even  metal  or  whalebone  splints,  above  the  paste- 
board, which  are  fastened  with  tapes.  (See  plate 
LXXXVI.  fig.  9;  plate  LXXXVII.  fig.  3.)  This 
latter  is  termed  secondary  setting,  and  is  applicable 
to  all  the  bones  of  (he  extremities,  but  as  already 
observed,  quite  indispensable  in  every  case  of  frac- 
tured thigh  bone. 

A  hair  mattress  is  preferable  to  a  sofWr  bed,  as 
a  feather  or  flock  bed  would  sink,  and  alter  the 
position  of  the  limb. 

Some  surgeons  of  eminence  have  lately  proposed 
and  tried  an  envelope  of  plaster  of  Paris,  or  alum, 
or  any  substance  that  soon  hardens,  around  the 
limb,  and  keeps  the  ends  of  the  broken  bones  in 
their  position ;  but  this  requires  further  experiment 
and  observation  before  it  be  generally  adopted,  and 
can  only  be  used  in  simple-fractures  of  the  extremi- 
ties. In  fig.  2.  is  given  a  representation  of  the  ap- 
plication of  a  bandage  for  retaining  a  fractured  clavi- 
cle, or  shoulder  blade  or  collar  bone,  in  its  position. 

Dithcation.  This  is  the  dislodgement  of  the 
head  of  the  bone  from  the  cavity  in  which  it  waa 
natundly  placed.    When  this  has  been  effected, 

I'  the  usual  appearances  are  a  change  of  the  form 
of  the  joint,  a  lengthening  or  atwrtening  of  the 
So 
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limb,  and  an  ineapftbility  of  motion.  In  detecting 
this  aceident,  great  assistance  may  be  derived  from 
comparing  it  with  the  joint  on  the  opposite  sides. 
A  dislocation  is  easily  reduced  at  the  time  it 
occurs;  but  the  difficulty  increases  in  a  direct  ratio 
with  the  time  that  has  ehipsed  since  the  infliction 
of  the  injury,  so  that  in  course  of  time  it  becomes 
altogether  impossible,  and  a  new  joint  is  frequently 
formed  at  the  expense  of  great  pain  and  suffering  to 
the  patient.  Indeed,  we  are  persuaded  that  with 
a  very  limited  quantum  of  time  and  attention 
bestowed  on  this  subject,  many  a  luxation  might 
have  been  reduced  that  now  proves  a  source  of  an 
uneasiness  and  deformity  for  life;  and  it  is  little 
more  than  eighteen  months  since  we  saw  a  fine 
boy  of  five  years  of  age  rendered  a  cripple,  by  the 
ignorance,  perhaps  the  carelessness,  ofasurgeon^who 
declared  the  swelling  of  the  joint  to  be  occasioned 
by  a  collection  of  matter.  So  much  time,  however, 
had  been  loot,  that  it  was  impossible  to  reduee  the 
luxation,  and  the  child  is  consequently  a  cripple  for 
life.  The  reduction  of  dislocation  is  accomplished 
by  extension  and  counter  extension ;  and  the  ex- 
tending force  is  to  be  gradually  increased,  and  at 
first  in  the  direction  in  which  the  bone  may  be  dis- 
placed, and  by  degrees  it  is  to  be  brought  into  a 
line  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  socket.  During 
this  latter  period  of  the  application  of  the  extension, 
some  one  is  to  endeavour  to  raise  the  head  of  the 
bone  over  the  edge  of  the  cavity.  Much  depends 
on  the  steadiness  of  the  patient  and  the  &ir  con- 
tinued puU  of  the  assistants. 

Ejfe.  Of  all  the  organs  of  the  human  body  the 
eye  is  considered  one  of  the  most  delicate,  and 
one  the  loss  of  which  is  alwa^  deeply  deplored. 
Guarded  and  protected  as  it  is  by  our  AlUwise 
Creator,  it  is,  ncTertbeless,  frequently  the  seat  of 
disease  and  pain;  and  perhaps  the  most  common 
accident  to  which  it  is  liable  is  the  lodgement  of 
foreign  substances  on  its  surface,  and  often  under 
the  eyelids.  When  this  is  the  case  there  is  pain 
and  acute  inflammation,  terminating,  if  neglected, 
in  obscurity,  and  even  loss  of  vision.  Particles  of 
sand  or  dust  nwy  either  be  disengaged  on  the  sur- 
fiice,  or  having  penetrated  the  external  tunic» 
may  there  remain  fixed.  In  the  former  case  it  is 
easily  removed  by  means  of  a  camel  hair  pencil, 
dipped  in  oil,  or  two  or  three  soft  feathers  tied 
together,  so  as  to  imitate  the  camel  hair  biush;  or 
what  is  equally  efficacious,  a  piece  of  pure  soft 
paper,  rolled  like  a  quill,  and  moistened  in  the 
mouth ;  it  is  sometimes,  however,  necessary  to  ex- 
tract sharp  substances  that  have  stuck  fast  in  the 
coats  of  the  eye ;  but  this  requires  a  fine  lancet,  a 
steady  hand,  and  great  delicacy.  Bhurksmiths, 
cutlers,  and  other  kindred  trades,  are  &miliar  with 
this  accident,  which  they  denominate  a  fire  in  the 
•ye ;  and  some  one  of  the  profession  celebrated  for 
removing  it,  piilla  it  out  roughly  betwixt  his  finger 
and  thumb,  often  to  the  future  iigury  of  the  suf- 
ferer. We  have  seen  serious  injury  done  to  the 
eye  by  running  in  lead  to  secure  the  railing  of 
stairs,  t*c, ;  if  there  be  any  liquid  in  the  cavitv  mto 
which  the  lead  is  poured  it  will  produce  violent 
ebullition,  and,  rising  out  of  the  cavity,  scald  the 
face  or  eyes  of  the  operator;  and  when  the  latter 
accident  occurs,  the  eyelids  should  be  widely  sepa- 
rated, and  the  lead  seized  and  gently  pulled  out  by 
a  pair  of  small  forceps  or  fine  pliers.  We  have 
in  this  way  extracted  a  thin  covering  of  lead,  the 
•iM  of  a  shilling,  from  the  eye,  and  the  sight, 
although  weak  and  dim,  was  not  destroyed.  ] 


The  Ear  too  in  liable  to  be  infeaied  witib^/brru^ 
tmhetaneee  in  iu  capiiie$t  and  in  greoeral  it  is  iocn 
substances  that  are  met  with  in  this  imporrut 
organ.  Ants,  flies,  caterpillars,  and  oth^r  iasecti. 
have  socnetimea  not  only  entered  the  ear,  but  bste 
been  known  to  deposit  their  ova  there.  Wben  tbcj 
cannot  be  seen«  it  is  best  to  inUoduce  a  mixtore  d 
equal  parts  of  oxgall  and  camphorated  oil,  and  thro 
to  syringe  the  ears  with  warm  water  and  soap.  U 
the  first  does  not  remove  the  unpleasant  feeliap 
or  tickling,  and  even  sounds  and  deafheaa,  five  v 
six,  or  even  ten  drops  of  the  camphorated  oil  asJ 
gall  may  be  dropped  in  every  night,  for  fourni^iSi 
and  then  repeat  the  syringing  as  before. 

The  GnUei,  or  (Eaopkagus^  is,  perhaps,  that  pas- 
sage or  tube  into  which  bones,  pina»  Ac,  are  most 
frequently  and  carelessly  introduced.,  and,  the  Mcn- 
dent  has  frequently  proved  fataL    The  very  repre- 
hensible  practice   which  many  females    have  of 
holding  pins  in  their  mouth,  whilst  dressing,  has  Ird 
to  many  accidents,  and  when  a  pin  or  small  splinter 
of  bone  has  been  swallowed,  or  is  rather  stickis^ 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  gullet,  they  may  fi-equentlv 
be  removed  and  brought  up,  or  fall  down  into  tbe 
stomach,  by  exciting  vomiting,  by  tickling  the  beck 
part  of  the  throat,  or  fiuining  with  a  feather,  or  a 
common    goose   quill.      A    plentiful   draught   cf 
water  should  be  immediately  taken;    hut  it  is 
often  difficult  to  persuade  the  person  that  it  is  re- 
moved, as  the  pain  of  the  pricking  and  roughness 
still  remain.     When  it  is  a  large  substance,  it  icsy 
not  only  obstruct  the  passage,  but,  by  pressing  on 
the  windpipe,  produce   symptoms   of  sufilbcatioa. 
which  may,  if  not  relieved,  terminate  in  death. 
If  the  substance  is  so  far  up  as  can  be  laid  hoM  of 
with  a  hook  or  pair  of  long  forceps,  it  should  be  fint 
attempted,  but  if  this  is  not  immediately  ejSerted, 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  employing  a  prohcng, 
which  is  formed  of  a  piece  of  rounded  whalebone,  with 
a  piece  of  ball-shaped  sponge  (see  Plate  LXXXYII. 
fig.  21),  securely  fixed  to  the  end,  or  a  small  hall 
a  little  larger  than  a  musket  bullet,  of  bone  ivory 
or  boxwood,  screwed  on  the  end  of  the  whalebone. 
With  the  rib  of  an  old  umbrella  or  paia^l,  no  one 
need  be  at  a  loss  to  form  a  probang.     The  method 
of  using  it  is  simple,  merely  carrying  it  mto  the 
hack  part  of  the  mouth,  and  introducing  it  into  tbc 
throat,  press  gentlv  but  firmly  against  the  substanre 
with  the  oiled  ball  or  sponge,  till  it  yields  and  falls 
down   into  the   stomach.     It  is  even   sometimef 
necessary  to  cut  down  on  the  neck  to  the  gultrt, 
and  in  that  manner  extract  the  substance ;  hut  this 
last    operation   should   only  be   performed  by  a 
surgeon.     Presence  of  mind  is  a  great  reqtiisite  in 
such  accidents.  The  compiler  of  this  article  was  ones 
sent  for  in  great  haste  to  a  lady,  without  knowing 
for  what  cause,  when  he  found  her  on  the  verge  of 
suffocation,  from  a  large  piece  of  mutton   bone 
sticking  in  the  gullet.     Not  having  any  probang, 
he  immediately  procured  a  piece  whalebone  from  a 
pair  of  stays,  which  he  used  as  a  probang,  and  in  a  lew 
seconds  the  lady  was  out  of  danger.     The  surgeon- 
general  of  Ireland,  Dr  Frampton,  accidentally  met 
with  a  case  of  this  kind,  split  a  small  cane  or  ratao,  and 
pushed  down  the  bone.     A  surgeon  was  called  to 
a  boy  with  a  halfpenny  sticking  in  the  gullet,  an  I 
having  no  instrument,  he  threw  a  quantity  of  snuff 
into  the  boy's  mouth,  and  by  its  action  the  half, 
penny  was  dislodged.     These  cases  will  afford  a 
hint  to  others  in  like  circumstances.     It  h  sur- 
prising the  large  substances  some  individuals  are 
capable  of  swiillowing  without  sustaining  mocfa 
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apparent  Ivivry  or  uneaaiiieaa.  Mr  Wakefield, 
Burgeon  to  the  House  of  Conreotion,  Coldbath- 
fields,  London,  relatee  the  case  of  a  convict,  sen- 
tenced to  three  year's*  imprisonment,  who,  for  fear 
the  money  would  he  taken  from  him  on  the  day  of 
his  eooimittal,  noaUowed  Hven  half  crown§^  and  in 
twenty  months  alter  voided  them  hy  stool,  in  con- 
aeqaenee  of  taking  some  purgative  medicine  for  a 
slight  bowel  complaint.  Their  colour  was  perfectly 
black;  but  no  loss  of  substance,  on  the  most  oarefiU 
examination,  was  perceptible. 

WmJpipe»  When  substances  get  into  this  pas- 
sage, such  an  peas,  cherry  stones,  ftc.,  which  is 
often  the  case  with  children,  unless  the  immediate 
attendance  of  a  skilful  surgeon  is  procured,  there  is 
little  hope  of  recovery ;  indeed  it  is  surprising  what 
small  sttbataaces  have  occasioned  sulTocatton.  Ana- 
creon  if  said  to  have  been  choked  by  the  stone  of 
a  grape,  and  others  by  a  blade  of -^rass,  a  small 
ily,  or  other  equally  insignificant  subvlance,  finding 
its  way  into  the  windpipe. 

In  the  course  of  this  article,  we  have  pointed  out 
the  use  and  application  of  most  of  the  instruments 
figured  in  the  plates  Surgery  and  Surfficai  Instru- 
awnfs ;  but  it  remains  to  describe  figs.  16,  17,  18, 
and  20l  Fig.  16  exemplifies  the  mode  of  emptying 
the  stomach  of  poison  or  any  noxious  substance, 
fig.  17  the  mode  of  introducing  food  or  any  diluting 
liquor  into  the  stomach.  The  operation  of  using 
the  stomach  pump  is  very  simple,  and  one  or  two 
lessons  might  qualify  any  expert  intelligent  person 
to  dilute  and  extract  poison  from  the  stomach  in 
cases  of  emergency.  The  stomadi  pump  or  syringe, 
may  be  used  for  a  self-enema  apparatus,  as  in  fig. 
18,  and  the  female  breast  may  be  emptied  of  milk 
by  a  glass  applied  to  the  same  pump  or  syringe,  to 
a  suitable  glass,  as  in  fig.  20i  The  operation  of 
cupping  may  likewise  be  effected  in  the  same 
manner,  after  the  scarificator,  Bg,  2  in  the  same  plate, 
has  been  applied;  and  the  cupping-glass  fig.  19, 
furnished  with  a  hole  in  the  top,  applied  to  the 
nolle  of  the  pump..  Fig.  6  represents  the  form  of 
a  small  syringe,  that  may  be  used  for  a  variety  of 
useful  purposes,  such  as  washing  out  the  ear, 
ii^ecting  the  urethra,  administering  enemas  to 
children,  and  other  purposes,  for  which  a  small 
instrument  of  this  kind  is  required.  Figs.  7  and  8 
represent  two  sizes  of  fenude  cathetersf  for  emptying 
the  bladder  in  child-labour  or  obstruction  of  urine 
from  other  causes;  and  fig.  9  is  the  usual  form  of  a 
male  catheter.  Fig.  8  represents  splints  for  a  frac- 
tured leg ;  and  figs.  1  and  4  represent  the  former, 
the  common  field  tourniquet,  and  the  other  the 
screw  tourniquet.  The  operation  of  blood-letting 
in  the  arm,  temples,  and  foot,  are  represented  in 
plate  SMTfery,  figs.  1, 3, 4, 5,  and  8 ;  and  the  various 
steps  of  the  operation  on  each  of  these  parts  will 
be  found  explained  in  the  preceding  part  of  this 
article. 

SURINAM;  a  territory  and  colony  of  South 
America,  in  Ouiana,  belonging  to  the  Netherlands, 
lying  west  of  French  Guiana  and  east  of  English 
Guiana;  bounded  north  by  the  Atlantic,  east  by 
the  river  Msroni,  south  by  a  country  of  the  Indians, 
and  west  by  the  river  Coiirantyn.  It  is  about  150 
miles  from  east  to  west,  and  upwards  of  sixty  from 
north  to  sooth;  square  miles,  about  11,000;  popu- 
lation, 57,000.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Surinam,  from  which  the  colony  takes  its  name, 
the  Courantyn,  Copename,  Senunica,  and  Maroni. 
The  first  only  is  narigable:  the  othera,  though 
long  and  broad,  are  so  shallow,  and  so  crowded 


with  rocks  and  small  tslaads,  that  they  are  of  but 
little  consequence  to  Europeans;  nor  are  their 
banks  inhabited,  except  by  Indians.  In  all  of  them 
the  water  rises  and  falls  for  more  than  sixty  miles 
from  the  mouth,  occasioned  by  the  stoppage  of  the 
freshes  bv  the  tide.  In  the  Blaroni  is  found  a 
pebble  called  the  Maroni  diamond.  The  climate, 
which  was  formerly  extremely  fiital  to  Europeans, 
has,  within  the  last  half  century,  been  much  im- 
proved, by  the  increased  population  of  the  colony 
and  the  better  clearing  of  the  ground.  The  year 
is  divided  into  two  wet  and  two  dry  seasons.  The 
highest  heat  during  the  hot  season  is  stated  at  91^; 
the  common  temperature  from  75^  to  84^.  This 
equal  degree  of  heat  is  owing  to  sea-breezes,  which 
regularly  set  in  at  ten  o'clock,  and  continue  till 
five  P.  M.,  cooling  the  atmosphere  with  a  constant 
stream  of  delightful  air.  The  settlements  are 
chiefly  on  the  Surinam  and  its  branches.  The  soil 
is  very  fertile,  producing  sugar,  coffee,  cotton, 
cocoa,  maize,  and  indigo.  The  uncultivated  parts 
are  covered  with  immense  forests,  rocks,  and 
mountains;  some  of  the  latter  enriched  with  a 
variety  of  mineral  productions.  The  river  Surinam, 
which  gives  name  to  the  colony,  rises  from  moun- 
tains in  the  interior,  and,  after  a  course  of  about 
150  miles,  flows  into  the  Atlantic,  Ion.  55«  40* 
W.,  lat.  6«*  25'  N.  It  is  about  four  miles  wide  at 
its  month,  and  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet  deep, 
at  low  water  mark,  the  tide  rising  and  falling  above 
twelve  feet  It  is  navigable  for  small  craffc  120 
miles.  Paramaribo,  twelve  miles  from  its  mouth, 
is  the  capital  of  the  colony.  It  has  a  safe  and  con- 
venient harbour,  with  an  active  commerce,  and 
contains  a  population  of  8000  whites,  and  several 
thousand  ftet  blacks,  slaves,  ftc  The  English 
have  several  times  been  in  possession  of  Surinam, 
but  finally  restored  it,  in  1815,  to  the  Dutch 
government. 

SURREY,  an  inland  county  of  England,  bounded 
on  the  south  by  Sussex,  on  the  east  by  Kent,  on 
the  west  by  Berkshire  and  Hampshire,  and  on  the 
north  by  Middlesex  and  part  of  Buckinghamshire, 
from  which  it  is  separatcKJ  by  the  Thames.  It  is 
about  thirty-seven  miles  long  from  east  to  west, 
and  its  breadth  from  north  to  south  is  twenty-five 
miles.  It  is  divided  into  thirteen  hundreds  (with 
the  boroughs  of  Southwark  and  Guildford)  which 
contains  fourteen  market  towns  and  146  parishes, 
in  the  diocese  of  Winchester.  The  principal  river 
in  Surrey  is  the  Thames.  The  Wey  is  the  only 
other  navigable  river,  barges  going  above  Guildford 
into  the  Basingstoke  canal,  which  was  finished  in 
1796.  The  Mole  disappears  in  dry  weather  by 
absorption  at  Boxhill,  and  rises  again  in  a  strong 
spring  at  the  bridge  of  Thomcroft,  where  the  cur- 
rent  continues  constant.  Its  banks  are  beautiful 
all  the  way  to  Esher.  It  flows  into  the  Thames 
opposite  to  Hampton  court.  The  Wandle  runs 
into  the  Thames  a  little  below  Wandsworth,  after 
a  course  of  ten  miles.  The  Medway  has  only  its 
origin  in  Surrey.  The  Loddou  supplies  the  Basing- 
stoke canal. 

The  surface  of  thisvcounty  is  generally  undulat- 
ing, and  presents  a  great  diversity  of  scenery.  The 
northern  part  is  most  beautiful,  and  covered  with 
vilhu.  The  central  part  is  a  range  of  chalk  hills, 
mterspersed  with  dry  arable  fields.  The  sootheni 
part  is  a  flat  clayey  country,  containing  some  of  the 
finest  oaks  in  Britain.  The  north-west  district  is 
covered  with  black  and  barren  heath,  and  on  the 
south-west  near  Famfaam,  we  Boeet  witb  the  most 
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productive  land  in  England.  Tbe  sofls  of  Surrey 
may  be  divided  into  clay,  loam,  and  chalk.  The 
Weald  of  Surrey  in  the  south,  about  thirty  miles 
by  four,  is  a  pale,  cold,  retentive  clay.  Farther 
north  it  is  chiefly  loam  across  the  whole  county, 
and  near  Godalming  it  has  great  depth  reposing  on 
an  iron- veined  sandstone.  The  chalky  downs  now 
begin,  and  have  a  breadth  of  about  seven  miles. 
Besides  the  crops  common  to  other  counties,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  clover  and  sainfoin  cultivated  on 
the  hills,  and  wood  is  also  raised  in  the  same  dis- 
tricts to  a  great  extent.  Plants  for  druggists  and 
perfumers  are  extensively  cultivated  near  London, 
and  superior  hops  are  raised  near  Farnham. 

Surrey  has  no  particular  breed  of  cattle.  It 
supports  many  cows  for  the  supply  of  London  with 
milk,  which  are  chiefly  of  the  short-horned  or 
Holderness  breed.  Cows  of  the  Staffordshire  breed 
are  common  and  highly  esteemed.  The  horses 
generally  employed  are  usually  large,  heavy,  and 
black.  Great  numbers  of  sheep  are  bred  in  the 
central  and  western  districts.  The  most  common 
are  tbe  South  Downs,  Wiltshire,  and  Dorsetshire. 
Great  numbers  of  hogs  are  fattened  at  the  distil- 
leries and  starch  manufactories.  House  lamb-suck- 
ling  is  a  great  object  with  the  fanners.  In  the 
Weald,  geese  are  reared  in  great  numbers  on  the 
commons.  Tbe  Dorking  fowls,  which  are  large, 
1  andsome,  and  perfectly  white,  with  five  claws  on 
each  foot,  are  well  known. 

The  manufactures  of  Surrey  are  numerous  and 
extensive,  but  the  most  important  belong  to  London. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Wandle  are  large  establish- 
roents  for  bleaching  and  calico  printing.  At  Bed- 
dington  there  are  large  flour  mills,  skinning  mills, 
calico-printing  works,  and  bleaching  greens.  At 
Carshalt'On  the  same  business  is  carried  on,  with 
the  addition  of  a  large  cotton  factory,  paper  mills, 
and  several  snuflT  and  oil  mills ;  and  Mitcham  and 
Morton  are  celebrated  for  their  extensive  calico  and 
bleaching  establishments.  The  principal  objects  of 
manufacture  are  starch,  tobacco,  snuflT,  gunpowder, 
paper,  vinegar,  leather,  earthen  were,  wax,  and 
hats.  Population  in  1841,  662,678. 
SURREY.  See  Howard,  Henry, 
SURROGATE:  one  who  is  substituted  or  ap- 
pointed  in  the  room  of  another ;  as  the  bishop  or 
chancellor's  surrogate  (from  the  Latin  surrogare.) 

SURSOLID,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra;  the 
fifth  power,  or  fourth  multiplication  of  any  number 
or  quantity,  considered  as  a  root.     See  Root. 

SURTITRBRAND,  fossil  wood,  impregnated 
more  or  less  with  bitumen,  is  found  in  great  abun- 
dance in  Iceland.  A  bed  of  it  extends  nearly 
through  the  whole  of  the  north-western  part  of  the 
island.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  subterranean  forest,  im- 
pregnated ¥rith  bituminous  sap,  and  compressed  by 
the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  rocks.  Branches 
and  leaves  are  pressed  together  in  a  compact  mass ; 
but  the  fibres  of  each  may  be  distinctly  traced. 
The  surturbrand  is  used  by  the  Icelanders  chiefly 
in  their  smithies,  and  in  small  quantities.  It  is 
sometimes  so  little  mineralized  as  to  be  employed 
/or  timber.  Surtw  is  the  name  of  tbe  northern 
god  of  fire.     See  Northern  Mythology. 

SURVEYING,  in  a  general  sense,  denotes 
the  art  of  measuring  the  angular  and  linear  dis- 
tances of  objects,  so  as  to  be  able  to  delineate 
their  several  positions  on  paper,  and  to  ascertain 
the  superficial  area,  or  space  between  them.  It  it 
a  branch  of  applied  mathematics,  and  supposes 
a  good  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  geometrv. 


It  is  of  two  kinds,  land  ittrvejiiig  sod 
veying,  the  former  having  generally  ia  view  tW 
measure  or  contents  of  certain  tracts  «if  }mm^, 
and  the  latter  the  position  of  beaeona,  tovm. 
shoals,  coasts,  &c.  Those  eztenaivc  opersticas 
which  have  for  their  object  the  detcriiMtiee  d 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  places,  and  the  lenp::^ 
of  terrestrial  arcs  in  diflTerent  latitudea,  ake  tai 
under  the  general  term  turveying^  though  the;  an 
frequently  called  trigonometrical  swrvry*,  or  geui^ 
operations^  and  the  science  itself  geodesy.  ^:^<« 
Trigonometry ^  Degreea,  Heighte^  and  Trwwfii ; 
Land  surveying  consists  of  three  distioct  ope» 
tions :  J.  the  measuring  of  the  several  lines  ui 
angles :  2.  protracting  or  laying  down  tbe  sane  n 
paper,  so  as  to  form  a  correct  map  of  aa  cstste  « 
country;  3.  the  computation  of  the  aopefficul 
contents,  as  found  by  the  preceding  opcrstioe. 
Various  instruments  are  used  for  the  purpofc  ct 
taking  the  dimensions,  the  most  indispcasable  (t 
which  is  the  chain  commonly  called  GmmUt'm  ckais. 
which  is  22  yards  long,  and  is  divided  into  KO 
links,  each  7*92  inches :  10  of  these  square  t^baii». 
or  100,000  square  links,  is  one  acre.  This  is  nt*^ 
for  taking  the  linear  dimensions  when  the  arcs  cr 
the  land  is  required ;  but  when  only  the  positior  ci 
objects  is  to  be  determined,  a  chain  of  SO  or  h^ 
feet  is  more  commonly  used.  A  great  deal  of  labcer 
is  frequently  saved  by  having  proper  instrsBrsts 
for  measuring  angles.  The  most  usual  and  tk 
best  adapted  tor  this  purpose  are  the  drvuinfereDtfir. 
theodolite,  and  semicircle.  The  surveyor's  «ro». 
or  cross-staflT,  is  likewise  very  convenient  for  rsisajjT 
perpendiculars.  For  surveying  in  detail,  the  phn 
table  is  the  best  instrument.  Of  the  Geiman  vork> 
on  this  subject,  Meyer's  Vnterricht  xttr  yrmhtitekn 
Geometrie  (1815),  and  Lehmann's  Amweiaaty  xw 
riehtiaen  Erhennung  wuf  genauem  AhbUdmrng  4a 
Erdoberflache  (1812),  deserve  to  be  rccooiaiendrd. 
See  Topography. 

SUS.  PER  COLL.  On  the  trial  of  criaiiaal*  ia 
England,  the  usage  at  the  assizes  is  for  the  judge 
to  sign  the  calendar,  or  list  of  all  the  pfirtsrn 
names,  with  their  separate  judgments  in  the  naffO- 
For  a  capital  felony,  the  sentence  **  Hanged  by  tke 
neck"  is  written  opposite  the  prisoner's  »»«*• 
Formerly,  in  the  days  of  Latin  and  ahbre^-iaiK^* 
the  phrase  used  was  sua.  per  eoL,  for  mtpen^Mter 
per  coUvm. 

SUSQUEHANNA,  the  largest  river  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  formed  by  two  branches  which  unite  «t 
Northumberland.  The  east  branch  rises  ia  Otir^ 
lake,  in  New  York :  the  western  branch  rises  m 
Huntingdon  county,  Pennsylvania.  Alter  tbcir 
junction,  the  river  flows  south-east  into  the  bead 
of  Chesapeake  bay,  and  is  one  and  one  fourth  nik 
wide  at  its  mouth.    It  is  navigable  only  five  Biil«s> 

SUSSEX;  a  maritime  countv  of  EngUai 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Kent  and  Surrey,  on  the 
east  by  Kent,  on  the  south  by  the  British  cfaasncl, 
and  on  the  west  by  Hampshire.  Its  figure  »  tkst 
of  an  oblong,  about  seventy  miles  in  length  from 
east  to  west,  and  its  utmost  breadth  from  north  to 
south  twenty-six  miles.  The  general  appearsncc 
of  the  county  is  rich  and  fertile.  Formerly  the 
whole  northern  part  was  one  continued  forest,  sad 
it  still  contains  some  of  the  finest  oaks  in  the 
kingdom,  which  are  in  great  demand  for  the  use  ot 
the  navy.  The  soil  In  most  places  consists  of  • 
stiff  deep  clay,  with  the  usual  variations  of  ssnd, 
loam,  gravel,  and  chalk ;  of  the  latter  subsf  aeee. 
there  ia  a  whole  range  of  hills  called  the  South 
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Downs,  which  nm  In  m  dircctioii  pvallcl  to  the 
coMt,  And  on  which  immenae  flocks  of  sheep  are 
|»Mtured.  Sussex  hu  been  long  celebrated  for  the 
excellenee  of  its  breed  of  cattle,  which  is  univer- 
BsUy  acknowledged  to  be  inferior  to  none  in  the 
kingdom.  The  roost  important  mineral  product 
of  the  county  is  limestone,  som«  kinds  of  which  are 
polished  as  marble,  particularly  that  found  about 
Pet  worth.  Iron-ores  are  abundant,  and  were  for- 
merly smelted  with  charcoal,  but  that  operation  has 
become  unprofitable,  and  has  therefore  been  dis- 
continued since  the  establishment  of  iron- works 
in  the  great  coal  districts.  The  principal  rivera  of 
Sussex  are  the  Arun,  Adur,  Ouse,  Lavant,  and 
Rother,  the  two  first  of  which  are  navigable  a  few 
mfles  from  their  mouth.  The  Rother  forms  Rye 
harbour,  and  separates  the  county  from  Kent. 
There  is  only  one  cansl  in  Suasex,  which  joins  the 
towns  of  Petworth  and  Midhurat  with  the  Aiun. 
Population  in  1841.  999,753. 

SUTHERLAND;  one  of  the  most  northerly 
counties  of  Scotland,  extending  across  the  island 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  German  ocean.  It  is 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  the  sea,  except  on  the 
north-east  by  Caithness,  and  on  the  south  by  Ross- 
shire.  The  length,,  from  east  to  west,  varies 
between  forty-five  and  fifty  miles,  and  its  breadth, 
from  north  to  south,  between  thirty-five  and  fifty. 
It  contains  1865  square  miles  of  land,  and  thirty- 
eight  square  miles  of  salt  water  lakes.  The  west- 
em  coast  of  Sutherland  is  a  succession  of  inlets  of 
the  sea,  variegated  with  bold  promontories,  and 
numerous  rocks  and  islets.  The  interior,  which  is 
almost  universally  wild,  rocky,  and  mountainous, 
may  be  divided  into  three  districts.  The  eastern 
is  a  level  piece  of  land  on  the  east  coast,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  and  is  sheltered  from  the 
north  by  a  ridge  of  mountains,  from  SOO  to  800 
feet  high.  The  middle  district  is  occupied  by  the 
four  straths  of  the  riven  of  Helmsdale,  Brora, 
Fleet,  and  OickeL  Black  cattle  and  sheep  form 
here  the  wealth  of  the  fiutner.  The  western  dis- 
trict, which  borden  on  the  Atlantic,  is  wild  and 
mountainous.  The  mountains  of  Ben-mor,  Assynt, 
Glass-bhein,  Ben-canap,  Benchoinag,  or  the  sugar 
loaf  mountains,  Ben-evie,  Craig-rou,  Benmore,  and 
Stackben,  are  of  great  altitudes,  and  though  entirely 
barren,  yet  at  their  base  they  display  many  exten- 
sive and  well  managed  farms. 

The  county  of  Sutherland  has  derived  immense 
advantages  from  the  admirable  establishments  of 
the  marquis  of  StaflTord.  Formerly  the  only  manu- 
facture was  that  of  kelp,  to  the  extent  of  250  tons 
annually.  Very  important  fisheries  are  carried  on 
in  the  west,  north,  and  east  coasts.  At  Helmsdale, 
on  the  east  coast,  the  marquis  of  Stafford  has 
expended  large  sums  in  erecting  buildings  necessary 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  tenants  who  bad  been  re- 
mored  from  their  farms  have  embarked  with  much 
success  in  this  new  profession.  A  considerable 
number  of  boats  are  occupied  in  the  cod,  ling,  had- 
dock, and  herring  fisheries,  on  the  north  and  west 
coasts,  where  lobsters  and  mussels  are  also  obtained 
in  abundance.  In  this  county  both  coal  and  lime- 
stone have  been  recently  discovered. 

Stttherlandshire  contains  only  one  town,  which 
is  a  royal  burgh,  and  the  county  town,  namely, 
Dornoch;  besides  which  it  has  the  thriving  modern 
Tillages  of  Golspie,  Brora,  and  Helmsdale,  on  the 
east  coast,  and  some  small  villages  on  the  north 
and  west  coast.  Each  of  the  modem  villages  have 
good  inns.     The  shire  has  thirteen  and  a  half 


parochial  divisions.  In  the  year  1755.  the  popula- 
tion  was  90.774 ;  in  1881,  it  amounted  to  95^18: 
in  1841,  to  94,789. 

SUTTEE,  or,  more  properly.  SATI;  a  word 
in  the  Sanscrit,  or  sacred  language  of  the  Hindoos, 
meaning  pure,  and  hence  extensively  applied  to 
their  female  deities,  and  to  acts  of  purification, 
especially  to  that  pre-eminent  species,  the  self-im* 
molation  of  the  widow  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her 
deceased  husband.  The  name  of  this  horrid  sacri- 
fice is  commonly  written  iuitee  by  the  English; 
but  aati  is  the  correct  mode  of  spelling  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  orthographical  system  of  Sir  W.  Jones. 
The  origin  of  satiism,  or  sutteeism,  is  buried  in 
mythology.  The  goddess  Sati,  to  avenge  an  insult 
offered  to  her  husband  Iswara,  by  her  father's 
neglect  to  invite  him  to  an  entertainment,  con- 
sumed  herself  before  the  assembled  gods.  To 
lord  Bentinck,  governor-general  of  India,  belongs 
the  honour  of  having  abolished  this  shocking  per- 
version of  devotion  in  the  British  dominions.  This 
abolition  took  place  in  December,  1829.  Until 
then,  the  British  government  had  permitted  it, 
provided  the  act  was  perfectly  voluntary  (which 
the  religion  of  Brahma  also  prescribes),  and  if 
notice  of  such  resolution  had  been  previously  given 
to  a  magistrate,  who  was  required  to  see  that  the 
suttee  was  public,  and  that  all  the  requisitions  of 
the  law  were  fulfilled.  We  learn  from  bishop 
Heber*s  Narrative  that  the  opinions  of  well-informed 
men,  to  whom  the  cause  of  humanity  was  equally 
dear,  were  divided  respecting  the  abolition  of  these 
self-sacrifices,  some  believing  that  suttees  would 
then  take  place  in  secret,  and  be  more  common 
than  before,  and  that  opportunities,  moreover, 
would  be  afforded  for  man^jr  murders.  The  people 
are  said  to  have  heartily  rejoiced  at  the  abolition; 
but,  what  may  well  surprise  us,  the  East  India 
Magazine  states  that  an  English  lawyer  went  from 
India  to  England  to  prosecute  an  appeal  before  the 
privy  council,  made  by  some  Brahmins  in  Bengal, 
against  lord  Bentinck's  prohibition  of  suttees. 
The  same  joumal  states  that  this  *'  custom  had  its 
origin  in  the  excessive  jealousy  of  the  early  Hindoo 
princes,  who,  with  a  view  to  prevent  their  nume- 
rous widows  forming  subsequent  attachmentSi 
availed  themselves  of  their  irresponsible  power; 
and,  with  the  aid  of  the  priests,  it  was  promul- 
gated, as  if  by  sacred  authority,  that  the  wives  of 
the  Hindoo^  of  every  caste,  who  desire  future 
beatitude,  should  immolate  themselves  on  the 
demise  of  their  husbands.  Since  1756,  when  the 
British  power  in  India  became  firmly  established, 
upwards  of  70.000  widows  have  been  cmelly  sacri* 
ficed  1  A  Brahmin  possesses  the  privilege  of  marrying 
as  many  wives  as  he  pleases.  Ununtu,  a  Brahmin 
who  died  at  Bagnapore,  had  more  than  one  hun- 
dred wives:  twenty-two  were  burned  at  his  death. 
The  fire  was  kept  burning  three  days.  He  had 
married  four  sisters,  two  of  whom  were  burned 
with  his  corpse.  A  short  time  before  lord  Bentinck's 
order,  a  rajah  in  the  hill  country,  who  died,  had 
twenty-eight  wives  burned  with  his  body."  So  far 
the  East  India  Magazine.  Perhaps,  howerer,  this 
self-immolation  is  in  part  owing  to  the  surprisingly 
little  value  which  Hindoos  put  on  human  Ufo 
(hence  so  many  suicides,  infanticides,  immolations 
and  self-immolations),  and  to  the  relation  of  the 
Hindoo  wife  to  her  husband.  None  of  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Hindoos  command  the  suttee,  though 
they  speak  of  it  as  highly  meritorious ;  it  is  believed 
to  render  the  husband  and  his  ancestors  happy,  and 
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to  purify  Mm  from  all  offences,  even  if  be  Imdkined 
a  Brebmiiu  (See  the  Veda^  &e.,  quoted  before 
the  privy  council,  June  23,  183S,  to  npport  the 
above-mentioned  petition.)  The  rule  is,  that  the 
act  of  the  widow  must  be  Tolontary ;  but  we  oui 
eanly  imagine  thai  the  fanaticism  or  cupidity  of 
relations  often  compels  the  Hindoo  widow  to  im. 
molate  herself,  just  as  they  forced  women,  in  the 
middle  ages  to  take  the  reil,  which  also  is  required, 
by  the  rides  of  the  church,  to  be  voluntary.  The 
ceremonies  of  a  suttee  are  various,  and  last  from  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  two  hours.  Sometimes  the 
widow  is  placed  in  a  cavity  prepared  under  the 
rorpse  of  the  husband ;  sometimes  she  is  laid  by  the 
body,  embrndngit.  If  the  husbaad  was  nota  Brahmin, 
it  is  not  required  that  the  corpse  should  be  burned 
with  the  widow ;  any  thing  which  beloi^ed  to  the 
deceased — his  garments,  slippers,  walking-^rtaff-- 
may  be  substituted  for  the  corpse.  There  were, 
according  to  official  report,  above  forty  suttees 
in  the  province  of  Ghasepoor  in  1824;  and  sereral 
had  taken  place  not  reported  to  the  magistrate. 

SUWAROPF-RIMNITZKOY,  Pbtek  Alexis 
Wasiliowitbch,  count  of^  prince  Italinski,  field- 
marshal  and  generalissimo  of  the  Russian  armies, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  generals  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  was  bom  at  Suskoy,  a  Tillage  of 
the  Ukraine,  in  1790.  His  father,  an  officer,  placed 
him  in  the  military  academy  at  Petersburg ;  and,  in 
bis  seventeenth  year,  Snwaroff  entered  the  servf oe 
as  a  common  soldier,  and  gave  proofs  of  his  courage 
in  the  war  against  Sweden.  In  1754,  he  became 
lieutenant,  and,  after  distinguishing  himself  in  the 
seven  years'  war  (q.  r.),  received  the  command  of 
a  regiment,  in  17^3.  In  1768,  he  obtained  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  served  several  cam- 
paigns in  Poland,  receiving,  in  reward  for  his  courage 
and  conduct,  the  crosses  of  three  Russian  orders  of 
knighthood.  In  1773,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  division  of  the  troops  under  count 
Romanzoff,  and  completely  defeated  a  portion  of 
the  Turkirii  army  at  Turtukey,  killing  several  of 
the  enemy  with  his  own  hand.  Crossing  the  Danube, 
he  afterwards,  in  conjunction  with  the  force  under 
Kamenskoy,  routed  the  army  of  the  rets  effentH 
with  great  slaughter,  and  the  capture  of  all  his 
artillery.  In  1783,  he  reduced  the  Budziac  Tartan 
under  the  Russian  yoke.  In  1787»  being  chief  in 
command,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  defence  of 
Kinburn,  then  attacked  by  the  Turkish  forces  both 
by  sea  and  land;  and,  after  an  obstinate  siege, 
succeeded  in  repulsing  his  assailants  with  consider- 
able loss.  At  Ocxucow  and  Fockzami  (at  the 
former  of  which  places  he  received  a  severe  wound) 
his  daring  valour  was  equally  displayed ;  and,  in 
the  September  of  1789,  the  Austrian  troops,  under 
the  pnnce  of  Saxe-Coburg,  being  surrounded,  on 
the  hanks  of  the  Rimnik,  by  100,000  Turks,  owed 
their  preservation  to  his  timely  arrival  with  10,000 
Russians,  who  not  only  rescued  them  from  a  de- 
struction that  appeared  inevitable,  but  occasioned 
the  utter  ovetthrow  of  the  enemy.  To  this  victory 
he  was  indelHed  for  the  firet  of  his  above-named 
titles,  and  the  dignity  of  a  count  of  both  empires. 
The  next,  and  perhaps  the  most  sanguinary  of  his 
actions,  was  the  storming  of  Ismail  (q.  v.),  in  1790. 
This  strongly  fortified  to%m  had  resisted  all  at- 
tempts Co  reduce  it  for  a  period  of  seven  months, 
vrhen  Suwaroff  received  peremptory  ordera  from 
prince  Potemkin  (q.  v.)  to  take  it  without  delay,  | 
and  pledged  himself  to  execute  the  task  assigned  ^ 
him  in  three  days.     Of  the  sacldng  of  the  place  on 


I  the  third,  and  the  inffiscrindnate  uiumat  of  40,0(10 
of  its  inhabitants,  of  every  age  and  aex«  the  accooutt 
of  the  period  give  the  most  revolting  repartsw  The 
announcement  of  his  bloody  triumph  was  made  b^ 
I  the  general,  who  affected  a  Spartan  brevity  in  hit 
j  despatches,  in  the  words  "  dory  to  God !  Isaosil  h 
oura."  Peace  being  proclaimed  with  Turkey,  the 
empress  (see  Catharwe  11.)  had  leisore  to  matare 
her  designs  against  the  devoted  kingdom  of  Poland ; 
and  Suwaroff  was  selected  as  a  fit  InsfnuBent  to 
carry  them  into  execution.  He  marched,  accord- 
ingly, at  the  head  of  his  troops,  to  Waraaw,  de. 
stroying  about  20,000  Poles  in  his  way,  uid  ended 
a  campaign  of  which  the  unprincipled  partition  of 
the  country  was  the  result.  (See  Prapm,  and  Pe- 
Umd.)  On  this  occasion,  he  received  a  field-mar- 
shal's baton,  and  an  estate  in  the  dominoaa  which 
he  had  contributed  to  annex  to  the  Rusaan  crown. 
The  last  and  most  celebrated  of  his  actions  was  his 
campaign  in  Italy  in  1790,  when  his  courage  and 
genius  for  a  while  repaired  the  diaastera  of  the  allied 
forces.  Paul  gave  him  the  eoBMoand  of  the  Rnssiaa 
forces  destined  to  aet  with  the  Anstria&s,  and  the 
emperor  of  Germany  created  him  field-marshal,  nid 
comnMmder-ln-diief  of  the  Austrian  troops  in  Italy. 
He  gained  several  brilliant  victories  at  Piarensa, 
Kovi,  &c.,  and  drove  the  French  from  all  the  towns 
and  fortresses  of  Upper  Italy,  and  was  rewarded  Ibr 
his  services  with  the  title  ot  prince  Italintki,  But, 
in  consequence  of  a  change  in  the  plan  of  operations, 
he  passed  the  Alps ;  and  the  defeat  of  Korsakoff  at 
Zurich  (see  MumUho),  together  nith  the  failure  of 
the  expected  assistance  from  the  Austrians,  obliged 
Suwaroff  to  retreat  from  Switzerland.  Paul,  of- 
fended with  the  Austrian  court,  now  recalled  the 
prince,  in  spite  of  his  remonstrances  ;  and  prepar»> 
tions  were  made  for  his  triumphal  entty  into  Peters. 
burg.  Meanwhile,  Suwaroff,  having  evaded  an 
imperial  order,  directing  the  generalissimo  to  name 
eadi  general  in  turn  general  of  the  day,  by  appoint- 
ing prince  Bagration  standing  general  of  the  day, 
was  declared,  by  command  of  the  emperor,  to  have 
deserved  censure,  and  the  preparations  for  his 
triumph  were  suspended.  Chagrin  at  this  disgrace 
hastened  his  death,  which  took  place  May  18^  IROO, 
sixteen  days  afTer  his  arrival  at  Petersburg. — So- 
waroff  was  a  remarkable  man.  Though  feeble  and 
sickly  in  his  youth,  he  had  acquired  a  sound  consti- 
tution by  his  simple  and  abstemious  mode  of  life :  he 
slept  upon  straw,  and  his  whole  wardrobe  consisted 
of  his  regimental  uniform  and  a  sheepskin.  He  ob- 
served puncHliously  all  the  ceremonies  of  his  religion, 
snd  never  gave  the  signal  for  battle  without  rroaaing^ 
himself,  and  kissing  the  imsge  of  St  Nicholas. 

SWABIA.     See  Svalna, 

SWALLOW  (kirundo).  The  air  seems  to  be 
truly  the  home  of  the  swallows :  they  eat,  drink, 
sometimes  even  feed  their  young,  on  the  wing,  ai>d 
surpass  all  other  birds  in  the  untiring  rapidity  of 
their  flight  and  evolutions.  The  beak  is  short, 
broad  at  base,  very  much  flattened,  and  very  deeply 
cleft,  forming  a  large  mouth,  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  seizing  winged  inserts,  which  constitute 
their  accustomed  food.  The  feet  are  very  short, 
and  the  wings  remarkably  long.  In  winter  tibey 
migrate  to  tropical  climates,  a  few  days  being  suffi- 
cient to  pass  from  thearetic  to  the  tonid  zone.  In 
the  spring  they  return  ;  and  it  has  been  found  by 
experiment  that  individuals  always  come  ImA  to 
their  former  haunts.  They  sweep  over  our  fields, 
our  rivers,  and  through  our  very  streets,  tmaSlf 
eluding  all  enemies  by  thair  powcn  of  wiog.  Tbo«e 
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tpcdei  of  swaliowt  wUdi  aigmte  to  Boropo  ore 
rocniDoii  to  Americft.  In  the  new  world,  however, 
there  am  leveral  species  in  great  ehumUBce,  which 
are  unknown  here. 

The  hern  ewmllow,  (£r.  ruft)  U  to  called,  from 
its  frequently  attaching  its  nest  to  the  rafters  in 
Uams,  ke.  The  upper  parts  are  steel  hlue,  the 
lower  light  chestnut,  and  tho  wings  and  tail  brown- 
ish-black  s  the  tail  is  greatly  forked,  and  each 
feather,  except  the  two  middle  onea^  is  OMtfked  on 
the  inner  vane  with  a  white  spot. 

The  whitcbelUed  swaUow  (J7.  viridU)  is  less 
abundant  than  the  preceding.  The  upper  parts  are 
light,  glossy,  greenish-bluet  the  wings  brownish- 
bkck,  with  sUght  green  reflections,  and  the  whole 
lower  parts  pure  white:  the  tail  is  forked,  but 
slightly,  in  eoosparison  with  the  bam  swallow,  from 
which  it  may  also  be  dtatinguishad  by  its  sailing 
more  in  its  flight. 

The  purple  martin  {H^  purpmrea\  inhabits  all 
puis  of  the  United  States,  and  Canada  to  Hudson's 
bay.  It  is  a  general  favourite,  and  every  where 
takes  up  its  abode  among  the  habitations  of  men. 
The  Indians  and  Negroes  hang  up  gourds,  properly 
hollowed,  for  its  convenience ;  and,  in  the  more 
settled  parts  of  the  UiiioB,  considen^  expense  is 
sosaetimes  incurred  in  preparing  for  it  a  suitable 
residence.  In  the  country,  it  renders  essential  ser- 
vices, by  attacking  and  dnving  away  crows,  hawks, 
esgles,  and  other  large  birds.  Its  note  is  loud  and 
musicals  The  eolour  of  the  asale  is  a  rich  and 
deep  purplish  blue,  with  the  wings  and  tail  brown- 
ish-black ;  the  feasale  is  more  plainly  attired,  and 
has  the  under  parts  whitish,  with  dusky  and  yel- 
lowish staina. 

The  bank  swallow  {S.  npariaS  has  no  psrtiality 
for  the  society  of  man,  but  dwells  in  eommanities 
along  steep  gravelly  banks,  in  which  it  scratches 
out  horizontal  holes  for  breeding  places.  It  is  par- 
ticularly fond  of  the  shores  of  rivers,  and  is  found 
in  immense  multitudes  in  several  places  along  the 
Ohio.  The  colour  is  brown  above,  and  beneath 
white,  with  a  brown  band  acRWS  the  breast. 

The  diflr  swallow  {H.  Juha)  is  easily  distin- 
guished  by  its  even  taiL  The  upper  parts  of 
the  body  are  black,  glossed  with  violaceous;  the 
under  parts  whitish,  tinged  with  ferruginous 
brown ;  the  throat  and  cheeks  dark  flNTUginous ; 
and  the  front  pale  rufbui.  The  note  is  very  singu- 
lar, and  may  be  issitated  by  rubbing  moistened  cork 
round  the  neck  of  a  botue.  It  lives  in  communi- 
ties, building  in  unsettled  places,  under  projecting 
ledges  of  rocks.  The  nests  are  formed  of  mud,  are 
very  friable,  and  somewhat  resemble,  in  form,  a 
chemist's  retort. 

The  chimney  swallow  (H.  pelu§ia)  differs  widely 
from  the  others,  in  its  form  and  manners.  The 
colour  is  entirely  deep  sooty  brown;  the  tail  is 
short  and  rounded,  having  the  shaiU  extending 
beyond  the  vanes,  sharp  pointed,  strong  and  elastic, 
by  means  of  which  structure  the  bird  is  enabled  to 
rest  against  perpendicular  walls.  It  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished in  the  air  by  its  short  body  and  long 
wings,  their  quick  and  slight  vibration,  and  its  wide, 
unexpected,  diving  rapidly  of  flight.  In  the  settled 
parts  of  the  country,  it  builds  only  in  vacsnt  chim- 
neys, and  in  passing  up  and  down  produces  a  noise 
somewhat  resembling  distant  thunder.  The  nest 
is  small  and  shallow,  attached  by  one  side,  and 
roffnposed  of  very  small  twigs  glued  together 
with  a  strong  adhesive  gum.  Sometimes  chim- 
ney swallows  congregate  in  immense  numbera  to 


roost  in  certain  hollow  tfoea;  tnd  such  are  gene- 
rally noted  in  the  country  aa  **swaUow  trees.** 
While  roosting,  the  thorny  extremities  of  the  tail 
are  thrown  in  for  support.  The  birds'  nests  of 
China,  so  celebrated  as  an  article  of  food,  are  the 
fiibric  of  a  small  species  of  swallow,  found  in  the 
Indian  archipeiago. 

SWAMMERDAM,  John,  a  very  distinguished 
naturalist,  was  born  at  Amsterdam,  in  1637.  His 
father,  who  was  an  apothecary,  designed  him  for 
the  church ;  but,  as  he  preferred  physic,  be  was 
allowed  to  puraue  his  studies  in  that  profession. 
He  was  sent  to  Leyden,  where  he  quickly  distin- 
guished hiaMelf  by  his  anatomical  skiU,  and  the  art 
of  making  preparations.  After  visiting  Paris  for 
improvement,  he  returned  to  Leyden,  and  took  the 
degree  of  M.  B.,  in  1667,  and  about  the  tune  time 
began  to  practiaa  his  invention  of  injecting  the  ves- 
sels with  a  ceraoeoua  matter,  which  kept  them  dis- 
tended when  cold^  method  from  which  anatomy 
has  derited  very  important  advantages.  Entomo- 
logy, however,  becsne  his  great  purauit;  and,  in 
1669,  he  published,  in  the  Dutch  language,  a  Gene- 
ral History  of  Insects.  In  1672  appeared  his  JIlif 
aof/um  Natura^  feu  Uitri  wndiAr%$  Fabriea^  to 
which  was  added  an  account  of  his  new  method  of 
waxen  injection.  Rendered  hypocbondriacal  by  in- 
tensity of  study  asid  other  causes,  he  became  totally 
unfit  for  society,  in  which  state  he  received  impres- 
rions  from  the  mysticism  of  Antoinette  Bourignon, 
whom  he  followed  to  Holstein.  He  afterwards  re-  * 
turned  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  died,  in  1680. 
Preriously  to  his  death,  in  a  paroxysm  of  enthusiasm, 
be  burnt  all  his  remaining  papers,  but,  under  the 
pressure  of  indigence,  had  alrndy  sold  the  greater 
part  of  his  writings  and  drawings  to  Thevenot. 
These,  half  a  oentoiy  afterwards,  came  into  posses- 
sion of  Boerhaave.  who  caused  them  to  be  published 
in  Latin  and  Dutch,  under  the  title  of  BibHa  JV*. 
tmrm,  uv€  HiUoria  Jtuectomm  in  ClmMteM  eerim»  rr- 
dmef,  &c  (2  vok.,  folio,  Leyden,  1737).  This 
publication,  which  has  been  translated  into  English 
by  Sir  John  Hill,  abounds  with  the  nsoet  curious 
discoveries.  Besides  the  works  before  mentioned, 
he  is  author  of  Tradatus  Pkgwk^'Anaicmieo  Medi- 
CVS  tU  Hetpirtitiome  (Leyden,  1679, 6vo.,  and  1738, 
4to.). 

SWAN  (^^Mtts).  The  swans  are  so  closely  al- 
lied  to  the  duck  and  goose,  in  their  anatomical 
structure,  that  it  is  difllcult  to  point  out  distinctive 
charactere ;  although  most  of  the  species  are  readily 
recognised  l^  their  external  form.  The  colour  ot 
the  plumage  la,  in  general,  pure  white ;  a  black 
species,  however,  has  been  lately  discovered  in  New 
Holland.  In  northern  climates,  the  swans  are  the 
ornament  of  the  riven  and  lakes,  over  which  they 
seem  to  preside,  from  the  majesty,  ease  and  grace 
of  their  movements.  They  swim  rapidly,  and  their 
flight  is  powerful  and  long  continued ;  they  live  in 
society,  and  feed  chiefly  on  the  seeds,  roots,  and 
other  parts  of  aquatic  plants,  but  eat  frogs,  insects, 
snd  worms.  They  make  their  neats  near  the  marw 
gin  of  the  water,  upon  the  ground,  and  attain  a 
great  age.  The  flesh  is  coarse,  dark-coloured,  and 
in  general  not  much  esteemed.  The  tame  swan  is 
distinguished  by  its  red  bill,  having  n  protuberance 
on  the  front  In  its  wild  state,  it  inhabits  the 
great  interior  seas  of  Esstem  Europe,  but  is  now 
domesticated  in  all  parts  of  this  continent.  It 
often  measures  eight  feet,  when  the  wiqgs  are  es- 
tended,  and  weighs  twenty  or  twenty-five  pounds. 
It^  strength  is  such,  that  it  has  no  formidabls 
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enemy,  except  the  eagle,  and  in  its  battle*  with 
this  antagonint  often  comes  off  victorious.  The 
American  wild  swan  breeds  and  passes  the  summer 
in  the  Arctic  regions,  but  on  the  approach  of  win- 
ter,  migrates  to  temperate  climates.  In  the  Atlantic 
states,  it  is  hardly  known  east  of  the  Chesapeake, 
which  seems  to  be  a  favourite  resort  during  the 
winter  season. 

SWAN  RIVER;  a  British  colony,  on  the 
western  coast  of  New  Holland,  established  in  1829. 
It  is  situated  on  Swan  river,  so  called  from  the 
great  number  of  black  swans  seen  upon  it,  which 
empties  into  the  ocean  in  lat.  32^  16'  S.,  Ion.  1 15^* 
iff  £.  Several  settlements  have  been  formed,  and 
the  soil  is  represented  as  fertile.  Swan  river  was 
explored  for  nearly  sixty  miles  from  its  mouth,  by 
M.  Bailly,  mineralogist  to  the  expedition  of  Baudin, 
who  found  it  to  flow  over  calcareous  rocks,  through 
a  country  covered  with  thick  forests  of  gum  trees. 
At  the  point  where  his  examination  ceased,  the 
river  was  a  third  of  a  mile  in  width,  with  a  slow 
current.  A  group  of  islands  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  river  offers  some  roadsteads  with  safe  anchorage 
for  large  vessels. 

S  WE  A  BORG.     See  Sueabcrg. 

SWEAT.     See  Perspiration, 

SWEATING  SICKNESS,  in  medicine ;  a  feb- 
rile  epidemic  disease,  of  extraordinary  malignity, 
which  prevailed  in  England,  at  different  periods, 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth,  and  spread  very  exten- 
sivelpr  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  on  the 
contment.  It  appears  to  have  spared  no  age  nor 
condition,  but  to  have  attacked  more  particularly, 
persons  in  high  health,  of  middle  age,  and  of  the 
better  class.  Its  attack  was  very  sudden,  produc- 
ing a  sensation  of  intense  heat  in  some  particular 
part,  which  afterwards  overspread  the  whole  body, 
and  was  followed  by  profuse  sweating,  attended 
with  bsatiable  thirst,  restlessness,  head-ache,  deli- 
rium, nausea,  and  an  irresistible  propensity  to  sleep, 
together  with  great  prostration  of  strength.  The 
patient  was  frequently  carried  off  in  one,  two  or 
three  hours  from  the  eruption  of  the  sweat.  It 
seems  to  have  first  appeared  in  the  army  of  the  earl 
of  Richmond,  upon  his  landing  at  Milford  haven,  in 
1485,  and  soon  spread  to  London.  This  body  of 
troops  had  been  much  crowded  in  transport  vessels, 
and  was  described  by  Philip  de  Comines  as  the  most 
wretched  that  he  had  ever  beheld,  collected  proba- 
bly from  jails  and  hospitals,  and  buried  in  filth.  It 
broke  out  in  England  four  times  after  this,  in  1506, 
1517.  1528,  and  1551.  The  process  eventually 
adopted  for  its  cure,  was  to  promote  perspiration, 
and  carefully  avoid  exposure  to  cold.  The  violence 
of  the  attack  generally  subsided  in  fifteen  hours ; 
yet  the  patient  was  not  out  of  danger  under  twenty- 
four  hours. 

SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY,  or,  as  the  united 
kingdoms  are  sometimes  styled,  even  in  official  pa- 
pers,  Scandinavia,  form  the  Scandinavian  penin- 
sula, which  is  connected  with  the  continent  of 
Europe  by  Lapland,  and  comprises  295,468,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  291,224  square  miles.  It  extends 
beyond  the  Arctic  circle,  stretching  from  55^  22'  to 
70O  ir  30'  N.  lat.,  and  is  bounded  by  the  North 
tea  and  the  Cattegat  on  the  west  and  south-west ; 
by  the  Baltic  and  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  on  the  east 
and  south-east ;  its  northern  boundary  is  the  Frozen 
ocean ;  on  the  north-east,  Norwegian  and  Swedish 
Laphmd  border  on  Russian  Lapland.  The  Paes, 
and  (since  1809)  the  Torneo  and  Muonio,  here  form 


the  separating  line  between  Runia  and  Sweden.  A 
chain  of  mountains  forms  a  natural  division  between 
Norway  and  Sweden ;  the  highest  summits  are  the 
Syltop,  6079  feet  high,  and  the  Schneebattsn,  83S7 
feet  high,  in  Sweden ;  and  the  Folgesondr,  5€91 
feet  high,  in  Norway.  The  northern  part  fiwins  the 
Kj5l  or  Kiel  mountains,  and  soothem,  the  Sere 
mountains.  The  former  terminates  in  tlie  North 
cape,  the  extreme  northern  point  of  Europe ;  the 
latter  is  nearer  the  western  than  the  eastern  shore, 
whence  the  main  streams  are  on  the  eastern  dcdi- 
vity,  and  flow  partly  into  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  and 
partly  into  the  Cattegat.  It  divides  into  three 
branches ;  the  Long  Ejalls  (Langfield  and  Dolrrw 
field),  extending  to  cape  Lindesneca  (Lindenaa),  oa 
the  North  sea ;  a  second  branch  separating- the  Nor- 
wegian badn  of  the  Glommen  fram  the  Swedish 
basin  of  the  GOtha-Elf,  and  sinking  down  to  the 
Cattegat ;  and  a  third  dividing  the  sources  of  the 
Clara,  which,  after  flowing  through  lake  Wencr 
(1100  square  miles  in  extent),  in  Sweden,  takes 
the  name  of  Gotha^Elf,  from  those  of  the  Dal.ElC 
and  stretching  between  lakes  Wcner  and  Wetter, 
to  the  sound.  The  summits  of  the  ScandinaviaiL 
mountains,  from  67*>  to  70^  N.  lat.,  are  masaes  of 
barren  rocks  (Fjalls),  covered,  at  the  height  of  from 
3900  to  2700  feet,  with  perpetual  snow,  and  abound. 
ing  with  steep  precipices,  frightful  defts,  lakes,  and 
rapid  torrents.  The  declivity  towards  the  North 
sea  is  extremely  precipitous,  and  full  of  ahrupi 
crags  and  awful  chasms.  Nearer  the  eastern  coast 
lies  lake  Malar,  fifty^five  miles  long,  and  from 
twenty-three  to  twenty-seven  miles  broad,  containing 
1300  islands,  whose  waters  are  emptied  into  the 
Baltic ;  lake  Hielmar  is  connected  with  it.  Lake 
Wetter  receives  forty  rivers,  and  empties  itself 
through  the  Motala  into  the  Baltic  To  Sweden 
belong  <Eland  and  Gothluid,  two  fertile  islands  in 
the  Baltic  The  Aland  group,  at  the  moath  of 
the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  was  ceded  to  Russia  in  1809. 
The  coast,  broken  by  numerous  indentures  (Fiords), 
forms  numerous  holms  or  rocky  islets  (StockholsB, 
for  instance),  and  safe  harbours,  espeaally  on  the 
shores  of  Norway ;  on  which  the  Saltstrdm,  a  dan- 
gerous  strait,  and  the  Maelstrom,  a  whirlpool,  are 
particularly  remarkable.  The  climate  of  Sweden 
and  Norway,  owing  to  the  nature  and  elevation  of 
the  country,  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  southern 
and  western  shores,  dry  and  cold.  Among  the  pro* 
ductions  are  orchard  fruit,  com  (in  inadequate 
quantity,  so  that,  in  many  places,  the  people  nix 
powdered  fir-bark  or  moss  with  their  com  meal ;  in 
the  south  of  Sweden,  however,  the  cultivatioti  of 
com  is  increasing),  potatoes,  flax,  hemp,  bops,  and 
tobacco,  which,  however,  thrive  only  in  the  south- 
em  regions.  In  the  north,  the  country  is  an  alnio«t 
impenetrable  forest  of  pines  and  firs,  and  dwmrf- 
birches,  and  abounds  in  deer,  hares,  elk,  bears,  and 
wolves.  Berries  and  reindeer  moss  only  grow  bere. 
Gluttons,  lynxes,  foxes,  marmots,  tame  and  wild 
birds,  are  also  found.  The  poverty  of  the  pasturage 
renders  the  homed  cattle,  goats,  swine  and  sheep 
small ;  though  the  breed  of  the  latter  has  been 
improved,  smce  1715,  by  the  introduction  of 
English  and  Spanish  rams.  The  reindeer  is  a 
native  of  the  north.  (See  Deer,  and  Laplamd.) 
The  dimate  of  Sweden  is,  on  the  whole,  warmer 
than  that  of  Norway.  On  the  coast,  particularly 
on  the  Cattegat,  the  herring  fishery  was,  a  short 
time  ago,  of  considerable  importance.  Seals,  dol- 
phins, snd  other  fishes,  are  taken  in  plenty.  Tha 
mineral  kingdom  is  rich.   Gold  occurs  only  in  smaQ 
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qutntitiet.  Silver  It  more  abundant.  The  rilver 
mines  of  Sala  bave  yielded,  during  the  three  laft 
centoriet,  1,640,000  narks  of  pure  silver.  The 
copper  mines  at  Fahlun  (a  mining  town,  with  4200 
inhabitants)  produce,  at  present,  1,200,000  to 
1,800,000  pounds,  and  all  the  Swedish  copper  mines, 
a  total  of  1500  tons  annually.  Excellent  iron  is 
obtained  in  large  quantities:  120,000,000  pounds 
are  smelted  every  year,  constituting  seven  eighths  of 
all  the  mining  products.  The  richest  iron  mines 
are  those  of  Danemora,  in  Upland.  Lead,  cobalt, 
vitriol,  sulphur,  alum,  some  salt,  marble,  porphyry, 
granite,  grind-stones,  mill-stones,  and  sandstone, 
asbestos,  slate,  talc,  lime,  fcc.  occur.  There  are 
many  mineral  springs  in  Sweden^  in  Norway,  only 
one. 

The  Swedes  and  Norwegians  are  of  a  middle 
stature,  and  compactly  built.  The  purity  and  cold- 
ness of  the  air,  and  the  necessity  of  extorting  every 
thing  from  the  earth,  gives  them  a  hardness  akin  to 
their  native  iron,  and  a  bold  independent  spirit.  In 
the  sciences,  the  Swede  shows  a  sound  and  pene- 
trating mind.  Poetry  and  the  fine  arts  have  also  put 
forth  some  fair  blossoms  in  this  rude  climate.  The 
language  is  of  Teutonic  origin.  The  Swedish  and 
Norwegian  dialects  differ  but  little.  The  language 
of  Lapland  is  a  Finnish  dialect.  The  two  king- 
doms, Norway  and  Sweden,  had,  in  1825,  according 
toofflcial  documents,  a  population  of  3,819,714 — 
about  thirteen  to  a  square  mile.  But  in  the  south- 
em  provinces  of  Sweden,  there  are  142  inhabitants 
to  a  square  mile.  The  population  of  Sweden,  in 
1840,  was  8,138,884;  that  of  Norway,  in  1845,  was 
1,167,706.  ( <7oMaii/maiMi6/or  1840.)lnaUthecities, 
there  are  about  340,000  inhabitants.  Stockholm, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  has  a  population  of 
85,000;  Oottenburg  (Gttteborg),  the  principal  com- 
mercial dty  in  Sweden,  29,000 :  Christiania,  the 
capital  of  Norway,  34,600 ;  and  Bergen,  the  chief 
commercial  city  of  Norway,  24.800.  But  few 
towns,  howerer,  number  more  than  4000  inhabit- 
ants, and  many  have  scarcely  500.  Out  of  Europe, 
Sweden  possesses,  since  1784,  St  Bartholomew,  one 
of  the  West  India  islands,  containing  fifty-three 
square  miles  and  18,000  inhabitants — A.  Sweden 
(Svea)  comprehends  four  regions:  1.  Sweden  Pro- 
per, or  Svedand,  comprbing  eif^t  provinces,  among 
which  are  Upland,  Siidermannland,  or  Sudermania, 
Dalame,  or  Dalecarlia  (a  poor,  billy  country,  in 
which  there  were  40,000  men,  in  1819,  destitute  of 
the  means  of  support),  and  Wermeland,  now  form- 
ing  eight  governments  (fiuie);  2.  Gothland,  or 
Gothia,  comprising  thirteen  governments  (Scbonen, 
or  Scania,  one  of  its  provinces,  contains  Helsing. 
borg,  on  the  sound,  the  place  of  embarkation  for 
Denmark,  and  Ystadt,  the  place  of  embarkation  for 
Stralsund)  ;  3.  Norrland,  containing  five  provinces 
(Heijedalcn,  Jamtland,  Westerbottn,  fcc.) ;  4. 
Swedish  Laphuid,  containing  from  34,000  to  38,000 
square  miles.  The  whole  number  of  Swedish  Lap. 
landers  was  estimated,  in  1818,  at  only  3000  per- 
sons,  of  whom  669  were  owners  of  reindeer.  To 
these  must  be  added  about  2000  colonists.  Sereral 
of  the  colonies  in  Lapland  were  founded  by  baron 
Hermelin,  at  his  own  escpense.  This  region  yields 
but  a  trifling  revenue  to  the  crown. — B.  Norway, 
The  southern  part  (Sddenfield)  comprehends  Chris, 
tinia  and  Christiansand;  the  northern  (Nordenfield), 
.  the  dioceses  of  Bergen,  Drantheim  and  Nordland ; 
to  the  latter  belongs  Finnmark,  or  Norwegian  Lap. 
bnd.     See  Norway. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Sweden  were  of  Fin- 


nish descent — Finns  and  Laplanders,  \irho  wera 
driven  to  the  extreme  north  by  Germanic  tribes. 
Among  the  letter,  the  Goths  and  Swedes  soon 
gained  the  ascendency,  subjecting  the  other  tribes. 
Their  chief  magistrates  were  judges  of  the  fabulous 
family  of  the  Ynglings,  which  claimed  a  descent 
from  a  son  of  Odin.  In  the  fifth  century,  they  as- 
sumed the  title  of  kings  of  Upsala,  and  reigned  in 
Sweden  till  1068.  A  regular  government  was  first 
established  by  Olof,  or  Olaf  I.,  in  994,  who  was 
converted  to  Christianity,  The  Goths  and  Swedes 
sHll  remained  dbtinct,  and  their  disputes  distracted 
the  kingdom  for  centuries.  In  1250,  when  the 
powerful  family  of  the  Folkungs  ascended  the 
throne,  the  two  hostile  tribes  became  united  into 
one  nation ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  succession 
was  settled.  Sweden  then  extended  only  to  Hels- 
ingland.  In  1248,  Eric  XL  conquered  the  interior 
of  Finnland :  and,  in  1293,  Torkel  Knutsen,  the 
guardian  of  Birger,  conquered  Carelia,  the  extreme 
province  of  that  country ;  so  that  Sweden  now  be- 
came the  immediate  neighbour  of  Russia.  In  1 332, 
Magnus  Smek  obtained  possession,  through  Mats 
Kettilmundsen,  of  the  provinces  of  Scbonen,  Bleck- 
ingen  and  Halland;  but  they  were  lost  again  in 
1360.  Tired  of  his  oppression,  the  Swedes  re- 
belled in  1363,  and  gave  the  crown  to  his  sister's 
son,  Albert  of  Mecklenburg.  The  Swedes  soon  be- 
came dissatisfied  with  their  new  king,  who  fell,  in 
1388,  in  the  battle  at  Falkoping,  fighting  against 
the  Danes,  whom  his  subjects  had  called  in  to  their 
assistance.  In  1389,  Margaret  queen  of  Denmark 
and  Norway,  added  Sweden  to  her  other  posses- 
sions ;  and  the  diet  of  Calmar  (q.  v.)  ratified  this 
union,  1397,  each  stat«  retaining  its  own  constitu- 
tion. Troubles,  rebellions,  and  finally,  complete 
anarchy,  followed  this  measure ;  and,  in  1448,  the 
Swedes  and  Norwegians  elected  a  separate  king, 
Karl  Knutsen  (i.  e.  Charles,  the  son  of  Canute), 
and  formally  renounced  the  union.  Af^er  the  death 
of  Charles,  several  of  the  family  of  Sture  reigned 
in  succession,  with  the  title  of  presidents,  though 
with  regal  authority,  until,  in  1520,  Christian  II. 
of  Denmark  was  acknowledged  king  of  Sweden. 
But  his  tyranny  disgusted  the  people.  Even  dur- 
ing the  ceremony  of  the  coronation,  notwithstand- 
ing his  promises  of  amnesty,  he  ordered  ninety-fnur 
Swedish  noblemen  to  be  beheaded  in  the  market- 
place of  Stockholm,  and  perpetrated  similar  acts  of 
cruelty  in  the  provinces.  In  1521,  Gustavus  Wasa, 
or  Vasa,  who  had  escaped  from  the  Danish  prisons, 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  mal-contents,  and,  in 
1523,  after  the  expulsion  of  Christian,  was  elected 
to  the  crown.  He  introduced  the  reformation 
among  his  subjects,  added  the  estates  of  the  clergy 
and  the  monasteries  to  his  own  domains,  promoted 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  Sweden  by  treaties  with 
England  and  Holland,  and,  in  1544,  secured  to  his 
family  the  succession  to  the  throne.  His  son  and 
successor,  Eric  XIV.  (reigned  1560-^68),  added 
Esthonia  to  Sweden,  and,  at  his  coronation,  in  1561, 
introduced  the  titles  of  count  and  baron,  before  nn- 
known  in  Sweden,  which  he  bestowed  upon  several 
families.  His  suspicious  disposition  and  tyrannical 
acts  made  him  an  object  of  popular  hatred.  He 
was  deposed,  and,  after  nine  years'  imprisonment, 
poisoned  in  a  dungeon.  He  was  succeeded  (1568 
to  1592)  by  his  brother,  John  II.,  who,  by  the  peace 
of  St«ttih,  1570,  ceded  to  Denmark  Scbonen,  Hal- 
land,  Bleckingen,  Heijedalen  and  Gothland  ;  and, 
an  1580,  embraced  the  Catholic  religion,  in  which 
he  caused  his  son,   Sigismund,   to  be  educated. 
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Sigiflmund,  who  reoeiTed  at  tlie  same  time  the  Po- 
lUh  crown,  was  dethroned,  in  1602,  in  Sweden,  by 
bis  ambitious  uncle,  Charles,  a  zealous  Lutheran, 
who  was  formally  crowned,  in  1604,  as  Charles  IX. 
The  wars,  in  which  he  became  involved  with  Rus- 
sia,  Poland  and  Denmark,  were  happily  concluded 
after  his  death,  in  1611,  by  the  great  Gustavus 
Adolphus  IL  (q.  v.),  who  fell  at  Lutaen,  in  1632. 
(See  Thirty  Yean  War.)  In  the  reign  of  his 
daughter,  Christina  (q.  v.),  the  war  in  Germany 
was  honourably  carried  on  and  completed.  Duriog 
its  progress,  Sweden  was  menaced  by  Denmark; 
but  the  victories  of  Torstenson,  and  the  mediation 
of  France,  led  to  the  peace  of  Bromsebro  (1^^)> 
by  which  Denmark  gave  up  to  Sweden  Xamtland 
and  Heijedalen,  with  the  islands  Gothland  and 
CBsel,  agreed  to  surrender  Hallaad  for  twenty*five 
years,  and  exempted  Swedish  vessels  from  the  sound 
dues.  By  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  Sweden  obtained 
the  German  duchies  of  Bremen,  Verden,  Hither 
Pomerania,  a  part  of  Further  Pomerania,  and  Wis- 
mar,  with  a  seat  in  the  German  diet.  In  1654, 
Christina  resigned  her  crown  to  Charles  X.,  Gusta- 
vus of  Deux-Ponts,  the  nephew  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus. This  martial  prince  adnunistered  the  govern- 
ment till  1660.  He  had  to  contend  with  the  Poles, 
Russians  and  Danes,  and  astonished  the  world  by 
his  daring  enterprises ;  but  he  was  unable  to  procure 
permanent  tranquillity  for  his  nation.  The  guardi- 
ans of  his  son,  Charles  XL,  concluded  the  peace  of 
Oliva  (q.  v.),  with  the  Poles,  in  1660,  by  which  all 
Livonia  to  the  Dwina  was  transferred  to  Sweden ; 
the  peace  of  Copenhagen,  with  Denmark,  by  which 
they  restored  Drontheim  and  Bornholm  (gained  by 
Charles  Gustavus  in  the  peace  of  Rosdiild  with 
Denmark  (1658),  together  with  Bleckingen,  Scho- 
iien  and  Halland),  and  came  to  a  reconciliation  with 
Russia,  on  the  msis  of  the  peace  of  Stolbow.  Swe- 
den became  involved  in  an  unsuccessful  war  against 
Brandenbuig,  HoUand  and  Denaurk ;  but,  by  the 
peace  of  St  Germain  and  Lund,  in  1679,  she  lost 
only  the  part  of  Pomerania  beyond  the  Oder. 
Charles  XI.  entered  upon  the  government  in  1682, 
and  admitted  females  to  the  succession.  He  im- 
proved the  internal  condition  of  his  kingdom,  re- 
voked the  grants  of  the  crown  lands,  augmented  the 
revenue,  but  made  many  enemies  among  the  nobles, 
and  left  a  full  treasury  to  his  son  Charles  XII.  (q. 
v.)>  who  reigned  from  1697  to  1718.  But  all  his 
treasures  were  expended,  together  with  the  blood 
of  his  subjects,  in  protracted  and  useless  wars.  (Sec 
Gariz^  and  Nwthwn  Wat,)  On  the  death  of 
Charles,  in  1718,  Ulrica  Eleanora,  his  youngest  sis- 
ter, the  last  of  the  house  of  Wasa,  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  less  by  hereditary  right  than  by  the  volun- 
tary choice  of  the  states,  who  revived  the  ancient 
form  of  government,  but  with  greater  limitations  of 
the  royal  power.  The  ruling  party,  by  the  peace 
of  Stockholm,  in  1719,  ceded  Bremen  and  Verden 
to  the  elector  of  Brunswick,  and,  in  1720,  Stettin 
and  Hither  Pomerania,  as  far  as  the  Peene,  to  Prus- 
sia; by  the  peace  of  Nystadt,  in  1721,  Livonia, 
Esthonia,  Ingria,  Wibuiig,  i^nd  a  pazt  of  Carelia,  to 
Russia ;  and,  by  the  peace  of  Fredericksborg,  with 
Denmark,  in  1720,  renounced  all  claim  to  the  ex- 
emption from  sound  dues.  Frederic  of  Hesse,  the 
husband  of  Ulrica  Eleonora,  who  assumed  the  go- 
vernment, with  the  consent  of  the  states,  and  ad- 
ministered it  from  1720  to  1751,  was  a  weak  prince, 
ruled  by  his  nobles;  and  the  council  of  state  made 
itself  entirely  independent.  Instigated  by  France, 
be  engaged  in  a  new  war  with  Russia  (1741),  for 


the  recovery  «f  the  provboea  dial  had  1 
to  Russia.      By  the  peaee  of  Abo  (q.  t^* 
concluded  the  war,  in  1743,  he  lost  part  off  F1 
to  the  river  Cymmene;  and,  aa  the  qo 
childless,  the  succession  waa  aettled  osi  Adolpltcs 
Frederic,  duke  of  Holstein  and  biabop  of  Libcck. 
Adolphus  Frederic,  in  whose  person  the  boose  ol 
Holstein  ascended  the  Swedish  throne,  rdgocd  irom 
1751  to  1771.     He  took  part  feeUy  in  tho  mewwm 
years'  war.  (q.  v.)      The  kingdom  was  distratfcd 
by  the  Actions  of  the  hats  and  eapa,  and  tfe  rogal 
authority  became  a  mere  shadow.      Gustavos  11L 
(q.  V.)  at  length  happily  threw  off  the  joke  of  tke 
aristocracy.  He  restored  to  the  kingdoni  Ua  atfcnBth 
and  its  honour ;  tut,  in  1792,  he  feU  a  ^wtim,  to  a  - 
conspiracy.  His  son,  Gustavus  IV.  (q.  v.),  iirradrd 
the  throne  under  the  guardianship  of  hia  ande.  but 
lost  it  in  1809.     His  uncle,  who  aasumed  tke  go* 
vernment  under  the  title  of  Charka  XIII.  (^  v.), 
gave  the  kingdom  a  new  comtitatiom  and  ckoae, 
for  his  successor,  prince  ChristiaB   Aoguta  of 
Sleswic-Holstein-Scniderburg-AugusteBbiirg;    vko 
adopted  the  name  of  Charles  Aognstua.      Ha  oon- 
eluded  the  war  with  Russia  by  the  peace  of  Fiia- 
drichshamm,  in  1809,  by  which  he  cedod  all  ] 
land,  and,  in  1810,  renewed  the  previosa  i 
of  the  kingdom  with  France.     The  cfo« 
however,  died  suddenly ;  and  the  diet  of  Ocrdvo 
chose,  for  his  successor,  the  French  mankal  Beraa- 
dotte,  prince  <tf  Ponte  Corvo,  who  was  adopted  by 
the  king  under  the  name  of  Charles  Joho.      (See 
Chariea  XIVJ)     Sweden  now  declared  war  against 
Great  Britain  {  but  the  pressure  of  the  war,  and 
the  increasing  encroachments  of  Fmnce,  produced 
a  change  of  policy  (1812),  and  she  joined  the  alliea 
against  Napoleon.      (See  aarkt  X/F..  and  Atos- 
aian^Gtrman  War,)    By  the  peace  with  Demnark, 
concluded  at  Kiel  (January  14,  1814),  Sweden  re* 
ceived  Norway  as  an  independent,  free,  iadiviKUe 
and  inalienable  kingdom,  in  return  for  her  poeaea- 
sions  in  Pomerania  and  the  island  of  Rogeo. 

Since  the  union  of  Norway  and  Swedeo,  con- 
cluded by  the  storthing  at  Christiania,  October  I8» 
1814  (see  Nonoay\  this  double  kingdom  hM  coas. 
bined,  under  one  aing  and  two  very  diffetcot  cob 
stitutioBs,  two  proud  and  free^pirited  natioM,  earh 
jealous  of  its  peculiar  privileges.  The  poUtkal 
condition  of  Sweden  and  Norway  forms  a  |iiiminiii 
partition  between  them :  there,  a  jealous  ariatorrary 
is  perpetually  watching  over  its  ancient  privileges', 
here,  the  demoaacy  struggles  to  defend  its  dcw- 
borp  rights.  In  both  ktngdoois.  the  peasantry  and 
the  citisens  hold  a  higher  rank  than  m  most  fiuro. 
pean  states.  In  Norway,  there  is  no  hereditary 
nobility,  and  the  reto  of  the  king  is  only  coadltioo- 
al.  These  circumstances  seem  to  separate  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula  from  the  European  syatem 
of  poli'tics,  with  which,  however,  it  is  doaely  coo- 
nected.  To  the  discrepancy  of  domestic  and  Ibrcign 


relations  is  added  an  incessant  struggle  witk  the 
climate  and  soil,  with  obstructions  in  trade,  depre- 
ciated paper  money,  and  an  oppressive  public  debt. 
Charles  XIV.  was  a  aorereign  salted  to  the  oainrtry 
and  the  age.  Looking  atodily  to  the  future,  be 
met  present  difficulties  with  firmness  and  wiadosa. 
He  possessed  the  affections  of  the  ns^ority  of  the 
nation,  and  eapecialiy  of  the  army ;  and  imbued 
his  succesaor  with  bisown  priaeiplea.  The  marriage 
of  the  crown  prinee  with  JosepUne  Marimlliaiia, 
daughter  of  Eugene  Beauhamaia,  duke  of  Laacb- 
tenberg  (whose  wife  was  Augusta  Amelia, prioeias 
of  Bavaria),  took  place  at  Stockholm,  June  19L 
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1829.  Ktng  Cbftrlet  John  died  Marcb  8»  1844, 
ftnd  wtts  succeeded  bjr  Joicpb  Francit  Oictr« 
crowned  Sept.  24,  of  the  sane  year,  at  Stock- 
holm. The  latter  wat  bom  July  4,  1790  s  and 
married,  June  10,  1823,  Josephine  (now  queen- 
consort),  the  daughter  of  Eugene  duke  of  Leoch* 
tenberg.  They  hare  Ave  children ;  vis.,  Charles 
(crown  prince)  bom  May  8,  1828 ;  three  other 
sons,  and  one  daughter.  Some  intrigues  and 
eonspirades  for  the  restoration  of  the  faoii^  of 
Wasa  hare  occurred  in  Sweden ;  but  the  estates 
took  this  opportunity  (1823)  to  give  the  king  and 
the  rroMm-prince  the  strongest  assurances  of  fidelity. 
The  king  and  Swedish  estates,  in  order  to  inter- 
rapt  all  communication  with  the  exiled  family,  de- 
termined to  transfer  to  it  all  its  property  remaining 
in  the  kingdom,  and  to  extinguish  its  pension  by 
the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  mutually  agreed  upon 
by  the  two  parties,  which  was  done  in  18*24.  The 
personal  character  and  constitutional  principles  of 
the  kin^  hare  secured  him  the  lore  ami  fidelity  of 
his  subjects.  He  often  risits  the  remote  prorinoes 
of  his  two  kingdoms,  reliering  distress  where  rer  he 
finds  its,  usuaUy  from  his  prirate  purse,  and  takes 
no  important  measures  without  being  assured  of  the 
concurrence  of  the  estate*,  which  meet  every  six 
yvars,  and  likewise  approred  of  by  the  majority  of 
the  nation. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  the  goremment  in  Swe- 
den to  gire  unity  to  the  administration ;  and  the 
minister  at  the  head  of  each  department  is  responsi- 
ble for  its  measures.  The  constitutional  committee 
of  every  diet  has  the  right  to  examine  the  journals 
of  the  cabinet,  to  discorer  any  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution. Since  1621,  the  judicial  power  has  been 
reparated  from  the  executive.  The  administration 
of  justice  has  been  essentially  improved.  The  new 
Swedbh  constitution  of  June  7,  1809,  is  given  in 
the  second  volume  of  Constitutions  of  the  European 
States  (in  German,  Leipsic,  1817).  To  separate 
the  royal  power  more  completely  from  the  indicia], 
the  late  king  propoMd,  in  the  diet  of  1823,  abolition 
of  his  right  to  preside  in  the  supreme  court.  The 
proposal  of  the  estates,  in  1823,  to  make  their  sea- 
sions  and  those  of  the  supreme  courU  poblie,  was, 
bowerer,  negatived  by  the  king.  The  finances  and 
credit  of  the  state  were  restored  by  eareful  manage- 
meni  and  great  eeonomy.  The  publie  aeconnts 
were  rigidly  inspected,  and  rcdueed  to  perfect  or- 
der, and  government  soon  had  it  in  its  power  to  pay 
off,  annaally,  120—150,000  dolkra  of  the  national 
debt,  which  amounted,  in  1820,  to  8,500,000  8wo> 
dish  lix  dollars.  In  the  years  1844  to  1847.  the  ro. 
ceipts  of  the  Swedish  excheqoer  were  estimated  at 
0,002,230  dollars;  and  the  state  expenditure  of  the 
sUte  at  14.053,467  dollars.  This  deficit  was,  it 
appears,  provided  for  from  various  sourcea,  without 
adding  to  the  sUte  debt,  {AlwtanaedeOptkA,  1840.) 
The  Norwegian  budgets  of  1845  to  1848  estimated 
the  receipts  and  expenditure  in  these  years  to  be 
each  9,634.405  specie  dollars  (fully  £420,000).  The 
army  is  composed  of  84,803  men,  and  the  whole 
armed  0»ree  amounU  to  114,010  men,  exclusive  of 
the  naval  service.  The  number  of  ofleera  in  the 
army  i«  comparatively  saaall.  The  Swedish  navy 
consists  of  21  ships  of  the  line,  8  frigatea,  8  sloops 
andbrigtofwar,247gnn-boafo,4e.  Norway  has  a  I 
landforceofl2,0(N)«en;andafioailaofl23veesels.  • 
The  Swedish  soldiers  are  employed,  in  peaee,  in  j 
IbiwiiBgeeMla,  roads.  ferta,and  other  poblie  works.  | 
The  freedom  of  the  press  is  csUblished  by  law,  but 
under  tmtk  reetrMons  that  H  is  little  more  than 


nominal.  StlH  the  journals  often  speak  with  great 
freedom,  and  exercise  considerable  influence  upon 
public  opinion.  Political  dubs  and  friendly  socie- 
ties cannot  exist  without  the  consent  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  a  society  modelled  on  the  plan  of  our 
common  debating  societies,  was  put  down.  In  con- 
formity with  the  principles  of  theprohibitiTe  system, 
which  prevailed  in  1820,  but  has  since  been  modi- 
fied, the  government  attempted  to  encourage  the 
domestic  industry  by  laying  restrictions  on  foreign 
manufactured  articles.  Foreign  manufacturers  were 
encouraged  to  establish  new  branches  of  industry  in 
Sweden  by  bounties.  The  abolition  of  guilds,  which 
was  triefl  under  the  direction  of  the  late  king,  was 
not  accomplished.  The  whole  system  of  policy  in 
regard  to  commerce  and  manu&ctures  was  abolished 
in  1821,  and  a  new  tariff  has  been  adopted  since  the 
beginning  of  1885.  Since  1820,  the  navigation  of 
the  rivers,  especially  in  the  northern  provinces,  has 
been  improved.  Steam  navigation  has  also  been 
introduced,  and  canals  have  been  constructed. 

The  government  of  Norway  is  prompt  and  regu- 
lar, and  much  more  ectmomical  and  simple  than 
that  of  Sweden.  The  organisation  of  the  courts, 
and  the  administration  of  justice,  are  also  better ; 
thus,  in  the  supreme  court  of  Christiania,  pubHdty 
of  procedure  and  oral  pleadings  have  long  been 
established.  The  famiUes  of  the  andent  national 
nobility  in  Norway  had  gradually  sunk  to  the  rank 
of  peasants,  while  Danish  and  German  families  had 
taken  their  place,  by  being  appointed  to  offices  of 
government  formerly  held  by  Norwegian  noblemen. 
The  constitution  of  1814  prohibits  the  creation  of 
counties,  baronies,  he,  and  admits  no  hereditary 
rank.  The  Norwegians  further  wished  to  abolish 
the  existing  nobilitv  ;  and  resolutions  to  that  effect 
passed  the  Norwegian  diets  of  1615  and  1818;  but 
the  royal  sanction  could  not  be  obtained  for  them. 
In  the  storthing  of  1821,  a  majority  voted  a  third 
time  for  its  abolition ;  and  the  measure,  having 
been  approved  by  three  successive  storthings,  l>e- 
eame  a  law  without  the  royal  sanction.  The  king 
asked  for  a  delay,  at  least,  in  the  *measure,  but  it 
was  refused,  and  endeavcmred  to  obtain  the  right  of 
creating  a  new  nobility  in  Norway,  as  a  reward  for 
distinguished  serrices ;  but  without  success.  The 
storthing  also  rdected  a  propossl  of  the  king  to 
establish  a  jury  for  the  trial  of  offences  of  the  press, 
a  censorship  and  jury  notbdng  consistent  with  the 
legislation  of  Norway,  although  offences  of  the 
press  were,  in  fact,  punished  by  imprisonment,  and 
in  1825,  bv  a  fine.  It  vras  not  till  after  a  long  op- 
position, that  the  storthing  finally  consented  to  pay, 
within  eight  Tears,  the  Norwegian  debt  to  Den- 
mark, whose  demands  were  supported  by  Austria, 
Russia,  Prussia  and  Britain.  These  proceedings 
induced  the  king  to  risit  Christiania  in  person ;  and 
Sweifish  snd  Norwegian  troops,  with  a  squadron  of 
ships,  were  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital,  seeminffly  vrith  the  purpose  of  overawing 
the  storthinr.  No  measures,  however,  were  taken ; 
and  it  is  said  that  m  note  firom  the  emoeror  Alex- 
ander,  as  a  guarsntee  of  the  peace  of  Kiel,  dissuaded 
any  innovation  upon  the  constitution  of  Norway. 
The  nets  of  the  storthing,  during  the  session  of 
1824,  attracted  roudi  attention  even  in  foreign 
countries.  The  king  had  appointed  his  son  viceroy 
of  Norway,  and  thus  made  him  eommander-in-chiet 
of  the  land  and  sea  forces.  The  presence  of  ihih 
prince  was,  perhaps,  designed  to  countenance  the 
propositioiiB  for  changes  in  thirteen  sections  in  the 
oonetituffon,  namely,  the  introduction  of  the  absa 
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lute  f  eto ;  the  creation  of  a  Norwegian  nobility ; 
the  appointment  of  the  president  of  the  storthing 
by  the  king,  &c.  But  these  and  other  proposals 
were  unanimously  rejected  by  the  storthing.  May 
22.  (See  the  Norwe^n  Constitution^  in  the  2d 
volume  of  the  European  Constitutions.)  When 
the  crown-prince  prorogued  the  storthing,  August 
9,  1824,  he  expressed  a  hope  that  the  wishes  of  the 
government  would  meet  with  more  favour  in  a 
future  session ;  but,  in  the  session  of  1827,  the  pro- 
position for  an  absolute  veto  was  unanimously  re- 
jected. The  crown-prince  ivas  then  recalled  to 
Stockholm,  and  his  appointment  as  viceroy  of  Nor- 
way was  revoked.  The  king  and  queen  visited 
Cbristiania  in  September,  1825 ;  and  their  presence 
in  that  city  in  the  year  1827*  at  the  fifth  regular 
storthing,  and  again  in  1828,  gave  the  monarch  an 
opportunity  to  witness  anew  the  love  and  faith  of 
his  Norwegian  subjects.  But  their  attachment  to 
their  constitution  was  as  warmly  displayed  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  Norwegian 
constitution,  May  17,  1827.     See  Norway, 

In  1822,  the  free  navigation  of  the  Black  sea  by 
Swedish  and  Norwegian  ships  was  obtained  from 
the  Porte,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Great 
Britain,  in  1824,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade.  In  1828,  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  naviga^ 
tion  between  Sweden  and  the  United  States  placed 
the  vessels  of  the  contracting  powers  on  the  foot- 
ing of  national  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the  respective 
nations See  Geijer's  HiUory  of  Sweden  (in  Swe- 
dish, 1826)  i  Ekendhal's  History  of  the  Swedes  (in 
German,  1827  seq.). 

We  have  already  given  an  account  of  the  present 
condition  of  Norway  in  a  separate  article.  Sweden 
is  a  hereditary  monarchy,  limited  by  estates.  They 
are  divided  into  four  ranks,  the  nobility,  clergy, 
citizens  and  peasantry.  The  nobility  are  subdivided 
into  three  classes,  the  lords,  including  counts  and 
barons,  the  knights,  or  those  whose  ancestors  have 
held  the  place  of  royal  counsellors,  and  the  simple 
noblemen.  The  clergy  is  represented  by  the  bishop 
of  each  diocese,  and  the  citizens  and  peasants,  the 
latter  comprising  only  the  free  peasants  of  the  crown, 
.by  deputies.  The  sovereign  disposes  of  the  higher 
civil  and  military  offices,  from  which  foreigners  are 
excluded  by  law.  Without  the  consent  of  the 
states,  the  king  cannot  enact  new  laws  or  abolish 
old  ones.  The  constitution  requires  the  king  to 
assemble  the  states  once  in  five  years.  The  legis- 
lative  power  in  Norway  is  lodged  in  the  storthing, 
which  meets  every  three  years.  A  ^nceroy,  or  go- 
vernor-general,  resides  at  Cbristiania.  The  revenue 
and  troops  of  the  two  kingdoms  are  kept  distinct. 
The  fortifications  of  Norway  are  only  in  part  oc- 
cupied by  Sweden.  For  the  levying  of  taxes,  the 
consent  of  the  states  is  necessary,  and  all  the  troops 
and  officers  are  required  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  king.  Since  1798, 
the  sovereign  has  had  the  right  to  make  war  and 
peace,  to  regulate  the  judiciary,  and  to  conduct  the 
general  administration  without  restraint.  The  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  is  hereditary  in  the  male  line, 
according  to  the  law  of  primogeniture.  On  the 
extinction  of  the  male  line,  the  estates  have  full 
power  to  elect  a  king.  The  sovereign  is  of  full 
age  in  Norway  at  the  completion  of  his  eighteenth 

S»r,  and  in  Sweden  at  the  close  of  his  twentieth, 
efore  his  coronation,  the  king  is  required  to  isike 
the  inaugural  oath,  and  to  subscribe  an  engagement 
to  maintain  inviolate  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  re- 
Ugion       A  Swede  who  abandons  the  Lutheran  re» 


ligion  loses  his  dvil  righta.  The  kingdoo  < 
one  archbishop,  thirteen  bishops,  and  19^  provovta. 
The  principal  administrative  bodies  in  Sweden  are, 
1.  the  council  of  state,  the  higheat  deliberatir« 
body,  consisting  of  nine  members ;  2.  the  committee 
on  the  general  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  caneiaiiiig  ct 
eight  members;  3.  the  royal  chancery,  which  is 
under  the  king's  immediate  direction,  and  sapcrin- 
tends  the  general  affairs  of  state,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic. Connected  with  it  is  the  royal  cabinet  tar 
foreign  correspondence,  the  bureau  of  the  presides^ 
of  the  chancery  and  the  archives  of  the  kingdom. 
The  finances  are  managed  by  a  board  of  fina&ee. 
The  war  and  navy  boards  have  the  control  over 
those  departments,  under  the  presidency  of  a  genc^ 
ra?  and  the  high  admiral.  The  highest  tribuim]  ai 
justice  is  the  supreme  court,  the  president  of  which, 
in  the  king's  absience,  is  chief  magistrate  of  the  kii^ 
dom.  The  decisions  of  this  court  are  reigulated  by 
the  code  of  1731 » as  revised  in  1778.  The  ecd«si- 
astical  affairs  are  conducted  by  the  oonaiatory,  the 
president  of  which  is  the  first  couit  preacher.  The 
medical  institutions  are  direcud  by  the  coUtgimm. 
medicunu  All  the  high  offices  in  the  Swedish  amy 
bavo  hitherto  been  venal.  The  present  govemmeat 
has  made  great  exertions  io  abolish  this  abuse,  so 
that  the  road  to  promotion  is  now  open  alike  to 
rich  and  poor.  In  Sweden,  there  are  ^ve  ordeis  of 
knighthood :  1.  The  order  of  Seraphim,  fiMinded, 
according  to  tradition,  by  king  Magnus.  Htstorv 
shows  that  it  existed  in  1336.  It  was  renewed  by 
king  Frederic  I.,  April  17,  174&  Its  motto  ii 
1.  H.  S.  2  The  order  of  the  Sword,  according  to 
tradition,  was  instituted  by  king  Gustavua  L,  and 
was  renewed,  April  12,  1748,  by  king  Frederic  L 
3.  The  order  of  the  North  Star  is  traced  by  som. 
to  the  age  of  Odin.  King  Frederic  L  renewed  it 
April  17,  1748.  The  motto  is  AeactV  oeemmm.  4. 
The  order  of  Wasa,  or  Vasa,  founded  May  26^  1772. 
5.  The  order  of  Charles  XIII.,  instituted  by  the 
king.  May  27,  1811,  is  bestowed  only  upon  free- 
masons of  the  higher  degrees.  Agriculture  aad 
manufactures  have  flourished  since  the  accemica  of 
the  present  king.  In  Sweden,  there  are  about  900 
manufactories  of  cloth,  silk,  cotton,  wooUen,  Unea, 
leather,  sugar,  tobacco,  glass,  mirrors^  watches, 
porcelain,  paper,  marble,  porphyry,  and  of  metals, 
in  which  tbo  iron  works  hold  the  most  important 
place,  yielding  annually  72,000  tons  of  bar  iion,  and 
lO.OCio  tons  of  manufactured  iron.  According  to 
the  tabular  views  of  Sweden,  the  value  of  ita  an- 
nual productions  is  estimated  at  88,000,000  Swe- 
dish bank  dollars,  including  wooden  ware  to  the 
value  of  half  a  million ;  manufactures,  more  than 
12,000,000 ;  trade  and  navigation,  about  14,500,000 
dollars.  The  iron  works  of  Norway  (the  moat  im- 
portant are  at  Laurvig  and  at  Moss)  yield  800O  tons 
of  iron  per  annum.  Many  vessels  are  built,  both 
in  Sweden  and  Norway,  for  foreign  countries^  and 
large  quantities  of  wood  are  worked  up  into  boards 
(especially  on  the  river  Drammen),  latha,  joists, 
masts,  BtCm  The  situation  is  favourable  to  trade, 
which  is  carried  on  with  the  nations  bordering  on 
the  Baltic,  Great  Britain,  Holland,  France,  in  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  and  with  the  United  Statea.  A 
Swedish  East  India  company  trades  to  CbinsL 
Articles  of  export  are  wood,  boards,  ship  timber. 
joists,  tar,  pitch,  potash,  iron,  steel,  copper,  her- 
rings, whale-oil,  peltry,  1^  The  importa  consist 
mostly  of  grain,  wine,  resins,  oil,  salt,  wool,  fl«x 
hemp  and  groceries.  In  1818,  the  use  of  coffee 
was  prohibited.      The  government  of  Sweden  a|»- 
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proprlRtM  4,000,000  Swedlib  buik  dollart  annually 
to  purchate  corn ;  but  no  Buch  provition  it  made  in 
Norvray,  whence  the  •carcity  of  corn  is  more  tenai- 
bly  felt,  and,  at  the  wroe  time,  the  high  duties 
render  the  importation  o£  grain  very  difficult.  In 
1818,  Sweden  had  about  1100  trading  fessels,  with 
9200  nilort,  and  Norway  about  800,  with  6500 
aailon.  Half  of  them  can  be  fitted  out  in  war  as 
prifateert.  The  chief  commercial  towns  in  Sweden 
we  Stockholm,  Gottenburg,  Nordkdping,  Oefle, 
Carlscrona,  Malmoe,  Landscroiia,  Yatadt,  and  Uda- 
walla;  in  Norway,  Bergen,  Christiania,  Drontbeim, 
Christiansand,  Stavanger,  Drammcn,  and  Fredrick- 
ahald.  In  1818,  four  new  roads  were  constructed 
through  Dalecarlia  and  Helsingland,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  trade.  Two  of  them  lead  to  Norway. 
There  arc  likewise  several  canals ;  for  example,  the 
Trollhatta  canal,  round  the  falls  of  the  Gbtha-Elf, 
whoae  perpendicular  descent  is  estimated  at  130 
feet ;  and  the  Gdtba  canal,  joining  the  Baltic  with 
the  German  ocean,  which  was  completed  in  1827. 
(See  CanaU,)  The  whole  distance  from  Gotten- 
burg to  SdderkOping,  on  the  Baltic,  is  240  miles ;  of 
which  186  are  occupied  by  the  Gdth».Elf,  the 
Trollhatta  canal,  and  some  lakes.  A  third  canal 
is  that  uf  Sftdcrtelje,  thirteen  miles  from  Stockholm, 
by  whidi  a  new  junction  of  lake  Malar  with  the 
Baltic  was  made  in  1819;  thus  bringing  twenty 
towns  in  the  interior  into  connexion  with  the  sea, 
aad  facilitating  the  commerce  of  the  capitaL  Un- 
der the  reigns  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Christina, 
and  Charles  XI.,  manu^tures  of  iron,  brass,  steel, 
leather,  soap,  woollen,  and  silk,  first  became  pros- 
perous; but  the  wars  of  Charles  XII.  involved  the 
whole  in  a  general  ruin.  The  manufactures  of  the 
Swedes,  however,  recovered  themselves;  and  they 
produce  all  wares  (of  which  the  raw  materials  are 
not  too  high  in  other  countries),  as  &r  as  the  want 
•f  hands,  occasioned  by  numerous  wars,  permits. 
Nevertheless,  when  we  compare  the  productions 
and  revenue  of  Sweden  with  its  extent,  in  which  it 
yields  only  to  Russia,  we  must  pronounce  it  the 
poorest  country  in  Europe.  Excellent  institutions 
have  been  established,  especially  in  Sweden,  for  the 
instruction  of  the  people.  The  university  founded 
in  1476,  at  I'psal,  with  twenty-four  professors,  has  an 
extensive  library,  a  botanical  garden,  a  cabinet  of 
coins,  and  of  natural  history,  an  observatory,  Sfcc. 
The  university  erected  at  Lund,  in  1666,  with 
twenty-three  professors,  has  also  a  library,  a  museum, 
a  botanical  garden,  and  an  observatory.  The  two 
universities,  in  18*^,  contained  2156 students:  they 
are  under  the  direction  of  eleven  bishops  and 
the  archbishop,  the  heads  of  the  clergy;  the  same 
protection  is  shared  by  eighteen  gymnasia.  There 
are  common  schools  in  every  town  of  the  kingdom. 
At  Carlsberg  there  is  a  military  academy ;  at  Skara, 
m  veterinary  school;  at  Stockholm,  a  military  aca- 
demy. In  1739,  an  academy  of  sciences  was  insti- 
tuted at  Stockholm,  and,  in  17A3,  the  academy  of 
fine  arts,  which  was  divided  into  the  Swedish  aca- 
demy and  the  academy  of  fine  arts,  and  afterwards 
reorganixed.  In  Norway,  a  few  years  since,  the 
university  of  Christiania  was  established,  and  in 
1827  it  contained  549  students.  It  has  a  library,  a 
botanical  garden,  and  collections  of  natural  history. 
At  the  same  place  there  is  a  military  academy  and 
a  commercial  institute.  At  Kongisberg.  or  Conis- 
berg,  thero  is  a  mining  school,  and  at  Drontbeim  a 
seminary  for  young  Laplanders.  Norway  baa  also 
five  gymnasia,  ai^  two  seminaries  for  school- 
The  villaf    sebools   are    lew. — See 


Brooke's  TVaveli  through  Sweden^  /^onra^  and  fin* 
marh  (London,  1823,  4to.);  Schubert's  TraveiB 
through  Sweden,  Norway,  Loplamdt  Finland  and  Jn^ 
germaniand,  or  Ingria  (in  German,  1823,  3  vols.) ; 
Everest's  Joumeg  through  Norway,  &c.  (1829). 

Swedish  Language  and  Literature.  On  account 
of  the  distance  of  Sweden  from  the  parts  of  £u« 
rope  which  were  early  civilized,  Christianity  did 
not  gain  a  firm  footing  throughout  tbe  country  un« 
til  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century;  and  even 
then  civilization  followed  but  slowly,  because  of 
the  incessant  feuds  of  factions  and  families,  which 
continued  for  centuries.  It  derived  little  aid  from 
the  clergy,  who  were  numerous,  but  rude,  and 
mainly  bent  on  securing  their  own  power  and  influ- 
ence, or  from  the  kings;  and  the  favourable  cir- 
cumstances which,  in  some  other  countries,  enabled 
it  to  develope  itself  unaided,  did  not  exist  in 
Sweden.  If  this  dark  period  was  enlightened  by 
native  sagas,  their  light  is  lost  to  us.  The  writ- 
ings of  the  foreigners  Saxo  (q.  v.)  and  Snorro  (see 
Sturlaeon)  are  the  only  known  sources  of  informa- 
tion respecting  the  ancient  times  of  Sweden;  and 
their  records  are  but  meagre.  Tbe  Swedish 
Chronicle  of  Erik  Olafsen,  belonging  to  the  end  of 
tbe  fifteenth  century,  and  written  in  I«atin,  follows 
too  closely  the  rhjrmed  chronicle  and  fables  of  John 
Magnus  ( 1488 — 1544)  to  be  considered  of  impor- 
tance, in  regard  to  the  history  of  this  early  period. 
But  the  historical  investigator  may  learn  much  from 
the  ancient  provincial  and  country  laws,  and  from 
the  Kunun^a  oh'  Hofdinga  StiriUe  (The  Govern* 
ment  of  Kings  and  Chiefs) — a  picture  of  the  prin- 
ces of  tbe  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
Gothie  Union,  founded  by  Geijer  in  1811,  has 
awakened  an  interest  for  domestic  antiquities.  The 
Aurora  Union,  established  by  Atterbom  in  1808, 
had  prepared  the  way  for  it.  Jacob  Adlerbeth  (son 
of  the  poet  mentioned  below)  is  at  present  the  most 
active  member  of  tbe  Gothic  Union;  he  is  the 
editor  of  the  Iduna.  Afzelius,  editor  of  the  Eddas 
in  the  original,  and  of  the  old  popular  ballads,  is  also 
indefatigable. 

From  the  time  of  the  reformation  more  monu- 
ments exist  for  the  history  of  the  Swedish  language. 
The  reformation ;  the  translation  of  the  Bible  (the 
Old  testament  by  Lor.  Andres,  Stockholm,  1526, 
folio,  and  the  Old  and  New  Testament  b^  Ol.  and 
Lorenx  Petri,  Upsal,  1541,  fol.);  the  various  com- 
mercial and  political  relations  of  Sweden  with  Ger- 
many; its  monarchs  of  German  origin;  and  even  the 
wars  with  that  country, — caused  a  leaning  to- 
wards tbe  German  in  the  Swedish  language,  which 
derived  some  support  from  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  after  Luther's  version,  and  from  the  other 
translations  of  German  works  which  soon  followed. 
In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  at 
later  periods,  the  Swedish  literati  (for  instance, 
Ihre  and  Rudbeck)  turned  their  attention  to- 
wards the  remains  of  ancient  northern  times; 
but  they  wrote  in  Latin;  and  the  short  reign  of 
Christina  led  to  the  study  and  imitation  of 
foreign  models,  particularly  French,  which  main- 
tained itself  in  the  unquiet  period  that  followed, 
whilst  the  language  of  society  was  neglected. 
Louisa  Eleonora,  sister  of  Frederic  the  Great, 
awakened  an  interest  for  polished  conversation. 
She  founded  an  academy  of  sciences  in  1753,  whidi 
published  its  transactions  in  the  language  of  tbe 
country,  and  thus  attracted  the  ngard  of  the 
scholars  of  Europe  to  the  Swedish  idiom.  In  tbia 
period  Olaoa  Dalin  attempted  to  give  to  Swediib 
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prow  •  flexibilitjr  and  lirillMiiej  ill  aoited  to  the 
Dortheni  idionu.  This  ityle,  borrowed  from  th# 
Fren^  nMinlained  its  pUee  for  some  time,  hot 
could  not  be  of  Iod^  duration.  Gustavus  IIL 
though  the  pupil  of  D^n,  sad  ezpresang  hioiself 
in  French  with  greater  ease  than  in  Swedish,  strove 
to  restore  the  lOgnity  of  the  Swedish  idiom,  by  the 
foundation  of  the  Swedish  aeademy  in  1786;  but  the 
Ibrms  which  he  prescribed  to  this  society,  his  own 
example*  and  the  favour  bestowed  on  foreign  cus- 
toms and  modes  of  thinhing,  made  the  labours  of 
the  society  of  little  avaiL  The  language  had  cer* 
tainly  gained,  during  this  period,  in  extent  and 
polish ;  but  it  had  been  also  burdened  with  so  much 
foreign  matter,  that  a  very  thorough  renovation  was 
required.  The  first  steps  were  taken  by  a  society 
of  young  men  at  Upsal,  in  1803.  A  thorough 
study  of  classical  literature  and  reflection  on  the 
labours  of  foreign  nations,  particularly  Germans,  ia 
the  department  of  criticism,  led  them  to  a  dose  in> 
vestigation  of  the  state  of  literature  in  their  coun- 
try, and  to  a  deep  disrelish  for  the  existing  Fresdi 
taste.  A  patriotic  feeling  vras  awakened;  the  old 
historiosl  sources  and  the  first  monuments  of  the 
Swedtih  language  were  now  studied,  and  the  more 
recent  worlu  on  the  Swedish  language,  e«  g.  Sil- 
▼erstolpe's  (died  1816.)  Attempts  at  a  general 
Granunar  (Stockholm,  1814),  Broocmaaa's  Z«ro6»A 
(Stockholm,  1813),  and  especially  Collner's  FotmoM 
r  Swetuka  SprSkiaran  (Stockholm,  1812),  and  Z«U 
robok  i  Sc,  Sp.,  by  the  same  author,  depart  con- 
siderably from  the  standard  of  the  Swedish  acade- 
my. The  study  of  Icelandic,  which  gains  daily  in 
interest;  Winter's  De  Oriffine et ant.  LinmuB  Suec. 
Monum.  (Stoekh.,  1802,  4to.),  and  Lmfor's  In- 
troduction to  Icelandic  Literature  and  its  History 
in  the  Middle  Ages  (1804),  mostly  from  Danish 
sources;  Litjegren's  NordUka  FornSld  Hj^U  Sapor 
(Stockholm,  1817),  and  NordUka  FomUmmugar 
(Stoekh.,  1819~-22),— must  have  en  important  in- 
fluence upon  the  developement  of  the  language, 
particularly  at  a  period  in  which  so  much  attention 
is  paid  to  the  monuments  of  the  ancient  history  of 
the  country.  Yet  there  are  many  vestiges  of  the 
French  influence  in  the  Swedish  literature.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  modem  Swedish  poets 
have  paid  so  little  attention  to  the  old  national 
Booga,  the  laaains  of  which  are  now  sealously  sought 
for;  e.  g.  Ismal's  Marriage,  an  ancient  Faroe  song, 
recast  by  GumaliuB  in  the  tenth  number  of  Iduna; 
alao  the  Svewka  FoUmitor  (Swedish  Popular  Me- 
lodies), edited  by  Geijer  and  Afselius  (Stoekh., 
1814—16, 3  vols.),  and  the  Swedish  Popuhv  Harp, 
with  an  appendix  containing  Songs  and  Melodies, 
by  Studach  (Stoekh.,  1826).  If  poets  of  talent 
had  employed  themselves  in  the  composition  of 
sacred  hymns  after  the  reformation,  perhaps  poetry 
would  have  risen  above  a  learned  schooUexereise, 
or  an  entertainment  of  Swedish  scholars,  and  gained 
a  hold  on  the  hearts  of  the  peofde. — For  informal 
tion  respecting  that  early  period  of  poetical  activi- 
ty, we  refer  to  C.  Oarleson's  F^9ok  HI  wu  Skmide 
XtmtitmB  mphj€lpmid0  Hoek  (Stoekh.,  1737,  2  vols., 

4ta) Ok/Dalin,  who  was  bom  in  1708,  at  Vio^ 

berga,  in  Holland,  gave  an  impulse  to  Swedish 
literature  by  his  periodical,  called  Arffu§  (1733 — 
34),  whidi  appeared  when  the  country  was  much 
distracted  by  the  factions  of  the  nobility.  At  this 
period  of  degeneraey  and  humiliation,  particularly 
of  the  higher  classes,  a  seal  lor  sdence  prevailed  in 
Sweden,  hardly  equalled  at  any  subsequent  period. 
Wa  need  only  mention  Linnaus  (1707^1778),  Ihre 


and  Lagcvhrwg.  At  thia  tiae,  Drirn  aMiMlcd  the 
attention  of  the  Swedish  public  by  hia  wit,  polish 
of  language,  and  accommodation  to  the  Freach 
taste,  whieh  he  did  much  to  fix  in  the  literal  are. 
His  poems  (best  edition,  1782,  2  vols.),  nerved  to 
entertain  the  court  ladies  of  liOwisa,  Hia  pro— 
.workft—e.  g.  hb  History  of  the  Beaks  (Stochh., 
1747,  3  vols.,  4to.)-.are  wao€€  to  be 


for  their  style  than  for  their  eritacal 
Dalin  died  in  1763.  He  had  made  poetry  a 
of  court  entertainment,  cultivated  by  ardea  at 
beamx  e^prifa  (mMre),  but  having  little  of  an  ele- 
vated character.  Under  auch  drcnmstantfea,  am- 
dame  H.  C.  Nordenflycht  (died  1763)  rccdved  the 
name  of  the  Swedish  Sappho  CTlvolda  artrtm. 
(Stoekh.,  1778).  But  count  de  CreuU  (q.  v.)  and 
bis  friend  Gyllenborg  deserve  to  be  distiaguuhcd. 
The  historical  epic  of  the  Utter  (be  died  in  I806> 
^Tapet  ofifer  BaU  (Stoekh.,  1800)_aa  well  as  his 
didactic  potm^^Fonok  om  SkaUeeamattm  (Stoekh., 
1798) — will  preserve  his  name  in  the  lustorv  ol 
Swedish  literature  (Skrifter,  Stoekh..  17S6.  sc^). 
The  contemporaries  of  Gustavus  III.,  who  were 
also  his  literary  confidants_Kellgren  (died  1795), 
Oxenstiema,  the  translator  of  MilCon  (died  1818> 
and  Leopold  (secretary  of  state),  followed  the  iu^ 
pulse  given  by  DaHn.  Gustavus  himself  took  part 
in  the  endeavours  of  Swedish  authorsi  hot  the 
narrowness  of  his  views,  and  his  dispositioB  for 
show  in  language,  tended  rather  to  check  than  asiist 
the  development  of  talents.  Kellgren,  however, 
did  most  to  prepare  the  public  for  the  change  whieh 
was  beginning,  by  deriding  the  mania  for  foreign 
literature,  in  his  periodical,  the  Stockholm  Post 
(1778,  seq.).  Still  more  independent^  in  his 
poems,  waa  Bened.  Lidner  (died  1793),  whoae 
poems,  fuU  of  feeling  and  elevated  thoii^t,  were 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  passions  whidi  put  an 
endtohislifo.  Tborild  also  (1759~.1806)  assisted 
in  giving  a  finvourabk  direction  to  poetry  (SmmL 
Skr.,  Upsal,  1819,  2  vols.>  But  Charlea  Mich. 
Bdlmidin  (boro  1741,  died  1795)  is  the  first  lyric 
poet  of  Sweden.  His  pictures  of  Swedish  life  are 
so  true;  their  colours  po  fresh;  they  exhibit  i 
fofaiess  of  imagination  and  purity  of  fieeUng,- 
to  hsm,  before  all  others  of  bis  time  and  natio 
due  the  fame  of  an  original  and  national 
(JBaa^i  Tempel,  1783);  Sions  liSgtid  (1787); 
FMlmam  Epiatlar  ock  SSnp€r  (1791);  F^,  Hmmd- 
$knfter  (Upsal,  1813);  Skaidu^m  (Stoclch., 
1814,  2  vols.).  Compared  with  his  productions, 
Adlerbcth's  works  are  intellectual,  but  odd  {I^ae» 
tiaka  Arbaten,  Stoekh.,  1802),  and  Shenhannaar*8 
verses  mere  studies.  The  change  in  Swedish 
belles-lettres,  after  these  preparatory  attempts 
against  the  literary  despotism  of  the  Swedish  sea- 
demy,  was  first  brought  about  by  that  assodation 
of  young  literati,  in  1803,  at  Upsal,  who  forased 
the  VHterketem  VSnner  (Friends  of  Sdenee).  The 
study  of  the  Gernsan  works  of  A.  W.  and  P.  SeUe- 
gel  first  exdted  the  xed  for  a  thorough  criticism: 
and  Askdiif  *s  Ptilgfem  gave  the  signal  for  the  storm 
which  broke  out  against  the  obsolete  prqudicea  of 
the  Swedish  academy.  Atterbom  (q.  v.)  laboured 
with  particular  success,  for  instsnce,  in  his  Pies- 
phorot  (1810—1813).  Hammarsktfld*  embraced 
the  views  of  Atterbom,  in  his  Lyesum,  a  periodi- 
oal;  and  the  Gothic  Union,  above  mentioned,  con- 
tributed  to  the  furtherance  of  their  views.  Swed- 
tsh  poetry,  since  these  eflTorts,  is  more  vigorous 
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and  •levated.  luiah  T«giier«  Irishop  of  Wexio»  in 
Smaland,  is  a  lyric  and  pastoral  poet  of  genius. 
lid  lately  wrote  FrithiqfM$aga  (three  times  trans- 
lated into  German).  We  should  also  mention  the 
poems  of  Geijar  and  Atterbom,  likewise  Francen*s 
lyric  IdyU-5asi/.  Arb.  (Stockh..  ISlQ^—the 
writings  of  Stagnelius,  who  died  in  1622--Xt(^'or  t 
Saarom,  (Stockh.,  1821 ;  complete  works  edited  by 
Hammarskuld,  in  1824) — Daigren's  successful  imi- 
tation of  Bellmann,  particularly  in  his  MoUberg* 
SpvUlar  (Stockh.,  1819);  Beskow's  Poetical  Es. 
says,  (collected  Stockh.,  1818—1819) ;  and  the 
translations  by  Regner  (died  1819),  as  well  as 
Palmblad's  works.  These  show  that  great  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  the  art  of  versification. 
The  drama  is  less  cultivated.  It  remained  foreign 
to  the  people,  and  only  served  for  the  entertain* 
oient  of  the.  court.  The  productions  of  Dalin, 
Oustavus  III.,  Adlerbeth,  Gyllenborg,  Leopold, 
were  insignificant,  and  mostly  in  a  foreign  manner ; 
Hallmann*s  humour  was  too  coarse;  Lindegren's 
attempts  in  Kotzebue's  manner  are  no  longer  Uked ; 
and  Ling  alone  seems  to  afford  some  hope  for  this 
branch  of  poetry.  His  Agnes  (Lund,  1612}  has 
some  fine  lyrical  passages,  though  it  is  void  ot  true 
dramatic  life.  The  numerous  class  of  female 
Swedish  authors  and  poets  is  mostly  confined  to 
novels.  Euphrosyue  (Christ.  Julia  Nyberg)  has 
written  lyrical  poems,  full  of  tenderness  {Dikter  of 
Euphro^ne,  Upsal,  1822).  Charlotte  Berger^ 
productions  betray  their  French  models  iDe/ranaca 
KrugafittgrnmeMockh.,  1814) ;  TroUgroUon  (1816) ; 
Ruimerm  vid  Brakelm*  (1616) ;  Albert  and  Louisa 
(1817).  Livijtts  has  written  the  novels,  the 
Knight  St  Jorni,  the  Pique-Dame,  &c.  Before 
them,  Dalin*8  elegance  and  affectation  were  ap- 
plauded at  the  expense  of  truth  and  accuracy.  The 
novels  of  J.  U.  Mork  (1714~.1763)_Adalrick  and 
OothUda  (Stockh.,  1742),  and  ThekU  (1749)— 
were  not  popular,  though  they  directed  attention 
to  domestic  history.  Gustavus  UL  showed  skill 
in  the  oratorical  style,  fi>  that  his  anonymous  eUge 
on  Torstensohn  gained  the  prize  of  the  academy ; 
but  his  French  education  by  count  Teasin  and  DaUn 
(he  hated  nothing  more  than  German  and  tobacco^ 
bad  made  him  too  fond  of  rhetorical  phrases,  which 
easily  degenerate  into  empty  declamation.  The 
great  diange  of  taste  was  not  without  effect  upon 
this  branch  of  writing.  Swedish  pulpit  eloquence 
is  in  great  want  of  good  models,  and  the  printed 
sermons  of  bishop  Lehnberg  (died  1808),  which 
w«re  published  in  Stockholm  in  1809—1813,  and 
his  occasional  discourses  (1619),  did  not  supply  the 
want;  but  we  find  subjects  of  general  interest 
treated  with  considerable  talent  in  Swedish  news- 
papers. Boethius  (died  1810)  strove  to  diffuse 
Kant's  principles.  Schelling'a  works  hare  been 
translated.  Geijer*s  History  of  the  Swedish  Realm 
(19S4  seq.)  is  an  addition  to  the  treasures  of  Euro- 
pean liteiature.  Geijer  and  J.  H.  Schrikler,  sub- 
llbrariaa  at  Upaal,  have  united  to  edit  the  Scru^ 
ior0$  Bgnm  Sueeieamm  Medii  Mvi,  About  fifty 
newspapers  are  published  in  Sweden,  one  literary 
gazette,  and  several  msgazines ;  among  the  latter, 
since  1819,  5«ea,  at  Stockholai — a  periodical  de- 
voted to  science  and  the  arts.  la  S'orway»  there 
were  published,  in  1827,  three  scientific  magazines 
and  twelve  newspapers,  devoted  to  politics  and 
general  information  eight  of  them  at  Christiania. 
The  coUeetions  of  two  literary  societies  are  im. 
portant,  particularly  as  respects  ancient  northern 
jstcratnre — those  of  the  Scandinavian  literary  so- 


ciety, and  thosa  of  tba  royal  Norwegian  society  af 
science,  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  natural 
sciences  are  particularly  cultivated  in  Christiania, 
by  men  like  Lund,  Hansten,  Maschman,  Schielder- 
up,  and  others.  Falsen,  formerly  attorney-general 
of  the  kingdom  of  Norway,  has  published  a  History 
of  Norway  under  the  Government  of  Uarald  Har- 
fagar  and  his  male  Successors  (Christiauia,  1824,  4 
voU.).  The  works  printed  in  Sweden,  during  the 
year  1616,  amounted  to  362,  of  which  91  were 
translations.  The  NotictM  but  la  Littcrature  et  lea 
Btaux  ArU  en  Sa^e,  by  Marianne  de  Ehrenstrom 
(Stockh..  1826),  are  somewhat  panegyrical. 

SWEDENBORG,  Emanuel,  the  most  cele- 
brated mystic  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  bom 
at  Stockholm,  in  1668.  Educated  by  his  father, 
Jasper  Swedberg,  bishop  of  West  Gothland,  in  the 
severe  doctrines  of  Lutheranism,  which  prevailed 
in  Sweden,  his  ardent  and  imaginative  mind  soon 
took  a  religious  turn.  His  studies  embraced  theo- 
logy, philosophy,  mathematics,  and  the  natural 
sciences.  His  first  poetical  efforts  appeared,  in 
1710,  at  Skara,  under  the  title  of  Carmina  MiaceU 
Imea,  The  period  from  1710  to  1714  he  spent  in 
scientific  travels  through  England,  Holland,  France 
and  Germany,  and  visited  the  universities  of  these 
countries.  He  then  returned  to  Upsal,  and  pub- 
lished his  Detdalus  Hyperboreu*  (six  numbers,  con- 
taining experiments  and  observations  in  mathema- 
tics and  natural  philosophy).  He  had  several  in- 
terviews with  Charles  XI L,  who  in  1716,  appointed 
him  assessor  in  the  mining  college,  and  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  Christoph  Polhem,  the  Archi- 
medes of  Sweden,  whose  experience  was  of  great 
service  to  him.  The  invention  of  a  roUbg 
machine,  by  means  of  which  he  conveyed  a  sballofv 
two  galleys  and  four  large  boats  (which  Charles 
XII.  used,  in  17 16,  to  transport  cannon  to  the  siege 
of  Frederickshall)  five  leagues,  over  mountains  and 
valleys,  from  Strdmstadt  to  Idefjal,  and  his  treatises 
on  algebra,  the  value  of  money,  the  revolutions  of 
the  planets,  and  on  tides,  gained  for  him  the  favour 
of  the  government.  Queen  Ulrica  raised  him  to  the 
rank  of  nobility  in  1719,  upon  which  occasion  his 
name  was  changed  from  Swedberg  to  Swedenborg. 
In  the  discbarge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  visi- 
ted, in  1720,  the  Swedish  mines,  and,  in  1721,  the 
Saxon,  and  wrote  some  valuable  treatises  on  them. 
He  likewise  made  similar  journeys  to  the  mines  of 
Austria  and  Hungary.  A  collection  of  his  works 
on  philosophy  and  mineralogy  (.Opera  Philoeopkica 
ei  Mimeralogica)  was  published  in  1734  (in  3  vols.» 
folio^,  and  attracted  much  attention  among  the 
scholan  of  Europe.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  academies  of  Upsal  and  Petersburg.  The 
academy  at  Stockholm  had  already  elected  him  an 
honorary  member,  in  1729.  He  increased  his  stock 
of  knowledge  by  new  travels  to  France  and  Italy, 
in  1736—40.  The  CEamomia  lUgni  AmmaliM, 
which  he  published  after  hia  return,  in  1740 — 41, 
contains  the  application  of  the  system  of  nature, 
unfolded  in  his  philosophical  works,  to  the  animal 
creation.  The  principle  of  a  necessary  emanation 
of  all  things  from  a  central  power,  is  the  basis  of 
this  system,  which  is  ingeniously  unfolded,  and 
illustrates  the  extent  of  the  author's  reading.  It  is 
explained  particularly  in  the  Ptineqtia  Rerwrn,  Nam 
turalium,  Swedenborg  was  firet  introduced  to  an 
intercourse  with  the  spiritual  world,  according  to 
his  own  statement,  in  1743,  at  London.  The  eyes 
of  his  inward  roan,  ba  says,  were  opened  to  see 
heaven,  bell,  and  the  spiritual  world,  in  which  ha 
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from  the  divine  nature  in  all  things.  With  regard 
to  regeneration,  Swedenborg  teaches,  that,  as  the 
Lord  glorified  his  humanity  by  resisting  and  over- 
coming the  infernal  influences  which  anailed  it,  so 
man,  by  following  the  Lord  in  his  regeneration, 
through  his  divine  grace,  may  gradually  become  re- 
generated ;  that  is,  receptive  of  good  affection  and 
wisdom  from  the  Lord  through  the  heavens ;  and 
In  proportion  as  his  sins  are  resisted  and  put  away, 
be  becomes  thus  receptive  more  and  more  perpe- 
tually. Swedenborg  teaches  that  the  Lord  fore- 
dooms none  to  hell,  condemns  none,  and  punishes 
none ;  that  his  divine  grace  is  constantly  with  all, 
aiding  those  on  earth  who  strive  to  co-operate  with 
him,  sustaining  and  leading  forward  angels  in  hea- 
ven, and  endeavouring  to  preserve  the  devils  from 
the  evils  which  they  love  and  seek ;  but  that  he 
always  perfectly  regards  and  preserves  the  freewill 
of  every  one,  giving  to  every  one  the  utmost  aid 
that  will  leave  him  at  liberty  to  turn  himself  either 
to  heaven  or  hell,  and  to  no  one  more.  Salvation, 
according  to  Swedenborg,  is  not  salvation  from 
punishment,  but  salvation  from  sinfulness.  They 
who  co-operate  with  the  Lord,  and  confirm  in 
themselves  a  principle  of  good,  in  the  other  life  be- 
oome  angels,  and  associate  with  angels;  and  their 
association  constitutes  heaven.  Tbey  who  resist 
the  divine  grace,  and  confirm  in  themselves  a  princi- 
ple of  self-love,  which  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  become 
devils;  and  their  association  constitutes  hell.  Both 
in  heaven  and  in  hell  there  are  many  societies,  each 
influenced  by  some  ruling  principle  of  good  or  of 
evil,  l^ce  seeking  like,  both  in  general  and  in  parti- 
cular.  None  go  into  the  other  life  entirely  good 
or  evil ;  while  here,  the  good  and  evil  are  permit- 
ted to  endure  the  conflicts  of  opposing  influences 
within  tbem,  that  the  good  may  thereby  be  made 
better,  and  the  evil  good ;  but  after  death,  when 
no  further  radical  change  can  take  place,  the  ruling 
principle  of  every  one  is  made  manifest,  and  the 
whole  character  conformed  to  it.  This  final  change 
is  accomplished  by  degrees ;  and  while  it  is  going 
on,  deceased  men  are  neither  angels  nor  devils,  but 
are  spoken  of  by  Swedenborg' as  not  in  heaven  nor 
hell,  but  in  •<  the  world  of  spirits ;"  and,  in  the 
writings  of  Swedenborg,  spirits  are  thus  distin- 
guished from  angels  and  devils.  With  regard  to 
the  resurrection,  Swedenborg  teaches  that  it  is  not 
a  resurrection  of  the  natural  body,  but  of  the  spi- 
ritual body  from  the  natural ;  and  that  this  occurs 
generally  about  the  third  dav  after  apparent  death, 
when  the  flesh  becomes  rigid,  and  all  vital  warmth 
and  motion  cease.  According  to  him,  the  spiritual 
body  forms  the  natural  body,  and  while  within  it, 
uses  it  as  an  instrument  Thus  the  natural  eye 
seer  only  because  the  spiritual  eye  sees  natural 
things  through  it,  the  sense  strictly  residing  in 
the  spiritual  organ:  and  so  of  the  other  senses. 
Hence,  when  the  spiritual  body  rises,  it  finds  itself 
in  perfect  possession  of  the  senses  and  organs,  and 
the  man  is  still  perfectly  a  man.  So  the  spiritual 
world  forms  the  natural  world,  and  all  things  which 
exist  naturally  in  this  natural  world  are  spiritually 
in  the  spirituid  world.  There,  spiritual  things  affect 
the  spiritual  organs  and  senses  of  men,  as  natural 
things  affect  their  natural  organs  and  senses  here. 
Hence,  says  Swedenborg,  many  who  die  do  not 
know,  upon  their  awaking,  that  they  are  in  another 
world.  They  who  in  this  life  have  their  spiritual 
senses  opened,  as  Swedenborg  says  was  the  case 
with  himself,  see  plainly  spiritual  persons  and  things 
as  did  the  prophets  in  their  visions.     From  this 
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drcumstanoe,  say  the  Swedenborgians,  connected 
with  their  belief  in  the  active  and  constant  influ- 
ence of  disembodied  spirits  upon  men  in  the  body, 
has  arisen  the  common  notion  of  their  believing  in 
a  perpetual  intercourse  between  the  living  and  the 
desd.  Spiritual  things  have  not,  however,  a  simi- 
lar permanence  and  independent  existence  with  na- 
tural things.  Swedenborg  rather  represents  them 
as  appearsnces  changing  with  the  states  of  those 
about  whom  they  are — existing  from  their  relation 
to  them,  and  exactiy  reflecting  and  manifesting  their 
affections  and  thoughts.  From  the  principle  that 
natural  things  correspond  to  spiritual  things,  and 
represent  them,  comes  the  doctrine  of  correspond  • 
ences,  according  to  which  Swedenborg  explains  the 
spiritual  senses  of  the  Word ;  that  is,  the  senses  in 
which  the  Bible  is  read  by  those  in  the  spiritual 
world.  He  teaches  that  this  spiritual  sense  is  within 
the  literal,  as  the  spiritual  body  within  the  natural, 
or  as  the  soul  withm  the  body ;  that  it  is  in  every 
word  and  letter  of  the  literal  sense,  which  every, 
where  exist  from  it,  and  on  account  of  it,  and  de« 
rives  from  it  all  its  power  and  use.  Swedenborg 
considers  the  New  Jerusalem,  foretold  in  the  Apo- 
calypse, to  be  a  church  now  about  to  be  established, 
in  whidi  will  be  known  the  true  nature  of  God  and 
of  man,  of  the  Word,  of  heaven,  and  of  hell — con- 
cerning all  which  subjects  error  and  ignorance  now 
prevail— and  in  whidi  church  thn  knowledge  will 
bear  its  proper  fruits — love  to  the  Lord  and  to  one's 
neighbour,  and  purity  of  life. 

SWEDISH  TURNIP,  OB  RUTA  BAGA. 
See  Mwmtp, 

SWEET  BAT.     See  Laurel 

SWEET  FLAG  (acoms  oa/amtts).  This  plant 
is  widely  diffused ;  it  is  found  in  marshy  places 
throughout  the  northern  hemisphere.  In  the  more 
northern  climates,  it  is  the  only  native  aromatic 
plant.  The  leaves  are  all  radical,  long,  and  narrow, 
sword-shaped,  and  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the 
iris ;  the  stem  does  not  differ  much  in  appearance 
from  the  leaves,  and  bears  a  lateral,  dense,  greenish 
spike  of  flowers,  two  or  three  inches  in  length  ;  the 
root  is  long,  cylindrical,  and  knotted.  This  plant 
is  referred  to  the  natural  family  aroidea^  although 
it  presents  some  anomalies  in  its  structure.  Tbe 
root  has  a  strong  aromatic  odour,  and  a  warm,  pun- 
gent, bitterish,  taste;  the  flavour  is  greatly  im- 
proved  by  drying.  It  has  been  employed  in  medi- 
cine since  the  time  of  Hippocrates  ;  it  has  some- 
times been  successfully  administered  in  intermittent 
fever,  even  after  bark  has  failed,  and  certainly  is  a 
very  useful  addition  to  dnchona ;  powdered,  and 
infused  in  old  wine,  it  is  an  excellent  stomachic, 
tonic,  and  cordial.  Although  so  common,  what  is 
used  by  druggists  is  imported  from  the  Levant.  No 
eat  tie  whatever  eat  this  plant. 

SWEET  GUM.     See  JUqmdambar. 

SWEET  POT ATO  (comvoIpmAis  6a/a<aj).  This 
plant  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  but  is  now  cul- 
tivated in  all  the  warmer  parts  of  the  globe,  and  has 
produced  numerous  varieties.  Formerly  the  roots 
were  imported  into  England  from  the  West  Indies 
by  the  way  of  Spain,  and  sold  as  a  delicacy.  It  is 
the  potatoe  of  Shakspeare  and  contemporary  wri- 
ters, the  common  potato  being  then  scarcely  known 
in  Europe.  The  roots  are  fleshy  and  spindle-shaped, 
giving  rise  to  herbaceous  vines,  which  take  root  at 
intervals ;  the  leaves  are  smooth,  varying  in  form, 
but  usually  hastate,  or  three  lobed ;  the  flowers  are 
white  externally,  and  purplish  within,  disposed  in 
clusters  upon  axillary  foot-stalks.  In  warm  cly 
2  If 
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mates,  tbe  eulture  ie  very  easy»  and  they  are  ob- 
tained  almost  throughout  the  year,  by  planting  at 
different  periods.  In  northern  cIimat«B«  the  culture 
becomes  more  difficult :  but  one  Tariety  succeeds  even 
in  the  yicinity  of  Paris.  Considered  as  an  aliment 
the  sweet  potato  is  very  nutritious,  wholesome, 
and  easy  of  digestion.  The  eonsumption  is  very 
considerable,  especially  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Ame- 
rica, where  even  several  savage  tribes  have  intro* 
duced  it,  on  account  of  its  easy  culture. 

SWEET  yflLLlAM  (dUnUhuMbarbaiMM).  This 
species  of  pink  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  the  flower  gar- 
den, and  has  produced  numerous  varieties ;  but  they 
have  not  been  named  or  improved,  as  the  plant  hsia 
never  been  treated  by  florists  as  a  leading  flower. 

8WETN,  OR  SWENO,  properly  8YEND.  See 
Dentnark  and  Etheired  IL 

SWIETEN,  OERAftD  VAK,  a  celebrated  pbysi** 
cian,  bom  at  Ley  den,  in  1700.  After  studying  at 
Louvain,  his  parents  being  Catholics,  he  returned 
to  Leyden,  and  became  the  pupil  of  Boerhaave.  In 
1725,  he  took  his  doctor's  degree,  and  published 
an  inaugural  thesis  on  the  Structure  and  Use  of  the 
Arteries.  He  afterwards  employed  himself  in  illus- 
trating the  doctrines  of  his  master,  in  his  Comment 
taria  in  BoerhaavU  ApkoritmiB  de  eognotcendia  ei 
eurandis  Morhit  (1741~.1772).  Soon  after,  he 
was  appointed  to  a  medical  professorship  at  Leyden  j 
but  objections  arising  on  the  score  of  his  religion, 
he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  office*  The  empress 
Maria  Theresa  indemnified  him  for  the  injury  he 
had  sustained  from  the  illlberality  of  his  enemies, 
by  inviting  him  to  Vienna,  where,  in  1745,  he  was 
made  a  professor  in  the  university,  and  afterwards 
first  physician  to  the  empress,  and*  a  baron  of  the 
empire.  He  was  also  imperial  librarian,  and  direc- 
tor general  of  the  study  of  medicine  in  Austria — an 
office  which  afforded  him  opportunities  for  intro- 
ducing many  important  improvements  in  the  healing 
art.  His  Commentaries  were  reprinted  at  Paris  and 
Turin,  and  they  have  been  translated  into  French 
and  English.  He  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  till 
his  death,  in  1772.  His  other  works  are  Treatises 
on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army,  and  on  Epidemics. 

SWIFT,  Jonathan,  an  eminent  English  writer, 
was  the  posthumous  son  of  an  Englishman,  who 
settled  in  Ireland,  and  was  bom  mt  Ceshel,  in  the 
county  of  Tipperary,  Nov.  30,  10S7.  He  was 
placed  at  a  school  in  Kilkenny  when  six  years  old, 
and  in  his  fifteenth  year  was  removed  to  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  where,  applying  himself  to  history 
and  poetry,  to  the  neglect  of  academical  pursuits, 
especially  mathematics,  he  was,  at  the  end  of  four 
years,  refused  the  degree  of  B.  A.  for  insufficiency, 
and,  even  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  was  only  ad- 
mitted tpeeiali  gratiA — a  species  of  £svour  which 
was  deemed  highly  discreditable.  To  this  mortifi- 
cation  is  attributed  the  contempt  with  which  he 
treats  mathematical  learning  in  his  various  writings ; 
but  another  and  a  better  effect  of  it  was  evinced  in 
a  resolution  to  apply  to  his  studies  with  more  dili- 
gence. This  determination  he  steadily  adhered  to 
for  the  following  s^ven  years,  three  of  which  be 
spent  at  the  university  of  Dublin,  during  which  last 
mentioned  period  he  is  teid  to  have  composed  his 
celebrated  Tale  of  a  Tub.  In  hie  twenty-first  year, 
the  death  of  his  uncle  rendered  it  necessary  for  him 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Leicester,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sulting bis  mother,  then  resident  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. By  her  advice  he  was  induced  to  oonmuni- 
eate  his  situation  to  Sir  William  Temple,  who  had 
married  one  of  her  relatives,  and  who  at  that  time 


lived  in  retirement  at  Moor  Park,  Surrey.      He  wa# 
received  by  the  latter  yrith  freat  kindness  ;  and  he 
rendered  himself  so  acceptable  to  the  aged  states- 
man, that  he  resided  with  him  at  Moor  Park  and 
Sheene  for  nearly  two  years.     At  the  latter  piace 
he  was  introduced  to  king  William,  who  often  vi. 
sited  Temple  privately ;  and  the  kkig,  wbose  leeU 
ings  were  all  military,  offered  him  a  captaincy  of 
horse,  whidi,  having  already  decided  for  tbe  cburrh, 
he  declined.     Being  attacked  b>  the  disorder  which 
occasioned  those  fits  of  vertigo  that  afflicted  his 
more  or  less  all  his  life,  and  finally  destroyed  his 
reason,  he  was  induced  to  revisit  Irdaad,  but  sooa 
returned,  and  resided  with  Sir  William  Temple  ai 
before.     Some  time  after,  he  determined  upon  gra- 
duating M.  A.  at  Oxford ;  and,  having  entered  at 
Hart  hall,  in  May,  1692,  be  received  the  desired 
honour  in  the  July  following.     He  was  probably 
indebted  to  his  known  connexion  with  Temple  for 
this  mark  of  respect ;  but  it  has  also  been  snapected 
that  the  words  tpedaU  grutiA^  in  his  DuUin  testi- 
monials, were  mistaken  for  a  compliment  at  Ox- 
ford.    He  had  certainly  not  distinguished  hiouelf 
at  this  time  by  any  public  specimen  of  talent,  al- 
though  he  made  some  attempts  at  poetry  ia  the 
form  of  odes  to  his  patron  and  king  William.  This 
species  of  composition  being  wholly  unfitted  to  his 
genius,  his  relation  Dryden  is  said  honestly  to  have 
told  him  that  he  would   never  be  a  poet;  tc 
which  is  attributed  the  extraordinary  rancour  with 
which  he  always  alluded  to  that  eoiineat  writer. 
After  residing  two  years  longer  with  hia  patron, 
eonoeiving  tbe  latter  to  be  neglectful  of  bis  inter- 
est, he  parted  from  him  in  16§4,  with  some  tokens 
of  displeasure,  and  went  to  Ireland,  where  be  took 
orders.     But  he  soon  returned  to   Sir   WilliaBi 
Temple,  who,  sinking  under  age  and  infirmitieSk 
required  his  company  more  than  ever.    During  the 
few  remaining  years  of  that  statcsnaa's  li£r»  they 
therefore  remained  together;  and,  on  bis  death. 
Swift  found  himself  benefitted  by  a  pecuniary  legacy 
and  the  bequest  of  his  papers.      He  then  aceeptrd 
an  invitation  from  the  earl  of  Berkeley,  one  of  the 
lords  justices  in   Ireland,  to  accompany  him  as 
chaplain  and  secretary.     While  in  the   frmily  of 
the  earl  of  Berkeley,  he  began  to  make  hisasclf 
known  by  his  talent  for  humorous  verses,  as  naj 
be  seen  by  the  Petition  of  Frances  Harris,  and  other 
specimens.     On  the  return  of  that  nobleman  to 
England,  he  went  to  reside  at  his  living  of  Laracor; 
and,  during  his  residence  there,  he  invited  to  Ir^ 
land  Miss  Johnson,  the  lady  whom  he  has  rendered 
celebrated  by  the  name  of  Stella,  daughter  of  the 
steward  to  Sir  William  Temple.     She  was  aceoou 
panied    by  Mrs   Dingley;    and    the    two    ladies 
resided  in  the  neighbourhood  when  Swift  w^s  at 
home,  and  at  the  parsonage  house  duiing  his  ab- 
sence: this  connexion  lasted  till  her  death,     la 
1701,  he  took  his  doctor's  Atgrtt^  and,  the  same 
year,  first  entered  on  the  stage  as  a  political  writer, 
by  a  pamphlet  in  behalf  of  the  ministers,  entitled 
Contests  and  Dissentions  between  the  Nobles  and 
Commons  of  Athens  and  Rome — a  work  of  no  great 
force.  In  1704,  he  published,  anonymously,  his  Ihmous 
Tale  of  a  Tub,  of  which,  although  he  would  never 
own  it,  he  is  the  undoubted  author.     This  piece 
of  humour,  while  it  advanced  bis  reputation  as  a  wif, 
did  him  no  small  injury  as  a  divine,  being  deemed 
light  and  indecorous  by  the  functionaries  of  the 
church.     The  Battle  of  the  Books,  appended  to 
the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  is  a  burlesque  comparison  be* 
tween    kncient    and    modern    authors,  in   which 
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h€  ezerdiet  hU  Mtire  •gainit  Dryden  and  Bcntley. 
In  170B,  appeared  his  Sentiments  of  a  Church  of 
England  Man,  in  ratpact  to  Religion  and  Govern- 
ment; Letter  conecming  the  Saeramental  Test; 
Argument  for  the  Abolition  of  Christianity;  and 
Predictions  for  the  year  1706,  by  Isaac  Bickerstaff, 
Esq.  Of  these  pieees,  the  first  two  set  the  seal  to 
his  adhesion  to  Uie  tories,  while  the  others  exhibit 
that  inimitable  talent  for  irony  and  grave  huroonr 
which  forms  his  principal  distinction.  In  1710, 
being  engaged  by  the  Irish  prelacy  to  obtain  a  ro> 
mission  of  the  Brst-fraits  and  twentieths,  payable 
by  the  Irish  clergy  to  the  crown,  he  was  introduced 
to  Harley,  afterwards  earl  of  Oxford,  uid  to  secre- 
tary St  John,  subsequently  \or^  Bolingbroke.  He 
cmined  the  confidence  of  these  leaders,  and  took  a 
leading  share  in  the  frmous  tory  periodical,  entitled 
the  Examiner.  Although  immersed  in  politic*,  he 
did  not  neglect  literature,  and,  in  1711,  published 
a  Proposal  for  correcting,  improving,  and  ascer- 
taining the  English  Tongue,  in  a  letter  to  the  earl 
of  Oxford,  the  object  of  which  was  to  establish  an 
institution  to  secure  the  purity  of  the  language. 
Several  political  tracts  appeared  about  this  time 
from  his  pen.  A  bisho|Mic  in  Englnnd  was  the 
object  of  his  ambition ;  but  archbishop  Sharpe,  on 
the  ground,  it  is  said,  of  his  Tale  of  a  Tub,  having 
infused  into  the  mind  of  queen  Anne  suspicions  of 
his  orthodoxy,  the  only  iNreferment  his  ministerial 
friends  could  give  him,  was  the  Irish  deanery  of  St 
Patrick's,  to  which  ha  was  presented  in  1713. 
The  dissensions  between  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke, 
whom  he  in  vain  attempted  to  reconcile,  uid  the 
death  of  the  queen,  which  soon  followed,  put  an 
end  to  his  prospects,  and  condemned  him  to  un- 
willing residence  for  life  In  a  country  which  he  dis- 
liked. He  aeeordiiyly  returned  to  Dublin,  and 
introduced  a  meritorious  reform  into  the  chapter  of 
St  Patrick's,  over  which  he  obtained  an  authority 
never  before  poswssed  in  his  station.  In  1716,  he 
was  privately  married  to  Wm  Johnson;  but  the 
ceremony  was  attended  with  no  acknowledgment 
which  could  gratify  the  feelings  of  the  victim  of 
his  pride  and  cruelty.  The  ascendancy  which  he 
acquired  over  Miss  Hester  Vanhomrigh,  another 
accomplished  feoMle,  wss  attended  with  circum- 
stances still  more  censurable.  He  became  a»> 
quainted  with  this  lady  in  London,  in  1713;  and 
as  she  possessed,  with  a  large  fortune,  a  taste  for 
literature.  Swift  took  pleasure  in  aflbrding  her 
instruction.  The  pupil  became  enaasoured  of  her 
tutor,  and  even  proposed  marriage  to  him;  but 
being  probably  at  that  tame  engaged  to  Stella,  he 
avoided  a  decisive  answer.  That  he,  however,  felt 
her  attractions,  seems  obrious  from  his  Cadenus 
and  Vanessa,  the  longest  and  most  finished  of  his 
poems  of  fancy.  This  affair  terminated  fatally; 
for,  discovering  his  secret  union  with  Stella,  the 
unfortunate  lady  never  recovered  the  shock,  but 
died  fourteen  months  after,  la  1789.  She  prerioosly 
cancelled  a  will  she  had  made  in  his  fkvour,  and 
left  it  in  charge  to  her  executors  (one  of  whom  was 
bishop  Berkeley)  to  publish  all  the  eorrespondenee 
between  her  and  Swift,  which,  however,  never 
appeared.  After  residing  some  time  In  Ireland 
without  attending  to  public  aflairs,  in  1730,  he  was 
roused,  by  the  illiberal  manner  In  which  Ireland 
was  governed,  to  publish  a  Propoaal  for  the  uni- 
versal Use  of  Irish  Manufactures,  which  rendered 
him  very  popular.  His  celebrated  Letters  foU 
lowed,  under  the  name  of  M.  B.  Drapier,  in  which 
be  ably  expoaed  the  job  of  Wood's  patent  for  a 


supply  of  copper  coinsge.  A  large  reward  was 
offered  for  the  discovery  of  the  auUior ;  but  none 
took  plaee«  and  the  dean  became  the  public  idol  of 
the  Irish  people.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he 
composed  his  famous  Gulliver's  Travels,  which 
appeared  in '1726,  exhibiting  a  singular  union  of 
mitanthropy,  satire,  irony,  ingenuity,  and  humour. 
In  the  same  year  he  joined  Pope  in  three  volumes 
of  miscellanies,  leaving  the  profit  to  the  poet.  On 
the  death  of  George  I.,  he  paid  his  court  to  the 
new  king « and  queen.  But  he  was  disappointed; 
and  the  death  of  Stella,  about  this  time,  who  had 
been  long  languishing  in  a  state  of  decline,  com- 
pleted his  chagrin.  When  her  health  was  ruined* 
be  offered  to  acknowledge  her  as  his  wife ;  but  she 
replied,  ••  It  is  too  late."  He  allowed  her  to  make 
a  will  in  her  maiden  name,  in  which  she  consigned 
her  property  to  charitable  uses.  From  the  death 
of  this  injured  female,  his  life  became  much  retired, 
and  the  austerity  of  his  temper  increased.  He 
continued,  however,  for  some  years,  to  exercise 
both  his  patriotic  and  his  splenetic  feelings,  in 
various  effusions  of  prose  and  verse,  and  was 
earnest  in  his  exertions  to  better  the  condition  of 
the  wretched  poor  of  Ireland ;  in  addition  to  which 
endeavours  he  dedicated  a  third  of  his  income  to 
charity.  Some  of  his  most-  striking  poems  were 
written  about  this  time,  including  his  celebrated 
Verses  on  his  own  Death,  formed  on  one  of  the 
maxims  of  Rochefouoault.  He  kept  little  company 
at  this  advanced  period,  but  with  inferiors,  whom 
he  could  treat  as  he  pleased,  and  espedallv  a  knot 
of  females,  who  were  always  ready  to  administer 
the  most  obsequious  flatterer.  In  173<9,  he  had  an 
attack  of  deafness  and  giddmess.  The  fete,  which, 
owing  to  his  constitutional  infirmities,  he  had 
alwavB  feared,  at  length  reached  him ;  the  faculties 
of  hU  mind  decayed  before  his  body,  and  a  gradual 
decay  of  reason  settled  into  absolnte  idiocy  early  in 
1748.  He  died  in  1745,  in  his  seventy^ighth  year. 
He  bequeathed  the  fpieatest  part  of  his  fortune  to 
an  hospital  for  lunatics  and  idiots.  Pride,  misan- 
thropy, and  stem  inflexibility  of  temper,  formed  tl^ 
basis  of  his  character,  which  was  strangely  com- 
pounded of  sincerity,  arrogance,  implacabUity,  eare^ 
lessness  of  giving  pain,  and  a  total  want  of  candour 
as  a  politician  or  partisan.  Of  his  obdurate  and 
unfbeling  nature,  besides  his  treatment  of  his  wife 
and  Miss  Vanhomrigh  (for  which  various  reasons, 
Including  secret  constitutional  infirmities,  have 
been  conjectured),  his  utter  abandonment  of  an 
only  sbter,  simply  for  marrying  a  tradesman,  and 
many  other  Instances,  might  he  adduced.  Even 
his  whim  and  humour  was  indulged  with  a  most 
callous  indifference  to  the  pain  which  he  might 
Inflict,  or  the  sensibilities  he  might  wound.  As  a 
writer,  he  was  original,  and  has,  perhaps,  never 
been  exceeded  In  grave  irony,  which  he  veils  with 
an  air  of  serious  simplicity,  sdmirably  calculated  to 
set  It  off.  He  also  abounds  in  ludicrous  ideas, 
which  often  deviate,  both  in  his  poetry  and  prose, 
into  very  unpardonable  grossneas.  His  style  forms 
the  most  perfect  example  of  easy  familiarity  that 
the  language  affords ;  but,  although  admirable  for 
its  pureness,  dearacss,  and  simplicity,  it  exhibits 
none  of  the  glow  of  genius,  its  higliest  merits  con* 
sbtlag  in  its  extreme  accuracy  and  predsioa.  His 
works  have  been  often  printed,  and  in  various 
forms:  the  latest  and  best  edition  is  that  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  in  19  vols.,  Svo.  (Edinburgh,  1821). 
SWIMMING  is  one  of  the  most  important 
branchea  of  gymnastics,  both  In  a  physiral  and 
3h9 
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moral  respect.  Its  effects  in  developing,  invigorat- 
ing  and  giving  health  to  the  body  are  so  great,  and 
it  is  so  easily  learned,  that  it  is  of  the  highest  con- 
sequence, particularly  in  climates  where  the  heat 
of  the  summer  prevents  active  exercise  on  the  land. 
To  all  the  advantages  of  cold  bathing,  it  adds  many 
others ;  it  enables  the  bather  to  remain  much  longer 
in  the  water,  on  account  of  the  exercise  which  it 
affords,  and  thus — ^in  salt  water  at  least — ogives 
more  opportunity  to  invigorate  the  skin — one  of 
the  greatest  benefits  of  frequent  salt-water  bathing, 
as  a  large  number  of  diseases  spring  from  a  debilitated 
state  of  the  skin,  which  is  very  frequent  in  change- 
able climates,  producing  colds,  inflammation,  rheu- 
matism, &c.  The  exercise  greatly  strengthens  the 
lower  extremities,  the  abdominal  muscles,  the 
muscles  of  the  chest,  and  the  organs  of  respiration, 
the  spine,  neck  and  arms.  It  increases  courage, 
and  furnishes  an  agreeable  excitement — ^the  usual 
attendant  of  manly  and  brisk  exercise,  but  pecu- 
liarly so  of  swimming — on  account  of  the  mMtery 
which  it  gives  us  over  an  element  for  which  the 
human  structure  is  but  partially  fitted.  The  mea^s 
which  it  affords  of  preserving  our  lives,  or  those  of 
others,  in  situations  of  peculiar  peril,  is  also  a  great 
recommendation  of  this  exercise,  which  may  be 
easily  learned  wherever  there  is  water  of  five  feet 
depth.  No  danger  whatever  is  connected  with  it. 
Of  the  many  methods  of  teaching  swimming,  we 
^all  give  that  introduced,  originally,  by  general 
Pfu6l,  into  the  Prussian  swimming  schools,  having 
found  it,  by  experience,  much  superior  to  other 
systems.  By  this  method,  a  person  may  become  a 
perfect  swimmer  (able,  we  mean,  to  swim  at  least 
half  an  hour  in  succession)  in  a  very  short  time. 
We  have  known  many  individuals,  who  could  not 
swim  a  single  stroke,  enabled,  by  taking  daily  one, 
and  sometimes  two  lessons,  for  three  weeks,  to 
9wim  half  an  hour :  some  have  even  acquired  this 
proflciency  within  a  fortnight.  The  apparatus  for 
teaching  consists  of  a  hempen  girdle  of  a  hand's 
breadth,  of  a  rope  from  five  to  six  fiitboms  in  length, 
^  a  pole  eight  feet  long,  and  a  horizontal  rail  &ced 
Aout  three  and  a  half  feet  above  the  platform  on 
which  the  teacher  stands,  to  rest  the  pole  on.  The 
depth  of  the  water,  in  the  place  chosen  for  swim- 
ming, should,  if  possible,  be  not  less  than  eight  feet, 
and  the  clearest  and  calmest  water  possible  should 
be  selected.  The  pupil  wears  drawers^  fastened  by 
a  string  above  the  hips,  and  covering  about  half  the 
thighs.  They  must  be  made  loose,  so  as  to  allow 
the  freest  action  of  the  legs.  The  pupil  is  now 
placed  pear  the  horizontal  rail,  his  hands  resting 
upon  it,  whilst  the  teacher  shows  him  the  motion 
which  he  will  have  to  make  with  his  legs  in  the 
water.  This  he  does  by  guiding  the  motion  of  one 
leg,  while  the  pupil  rests  on  the  other.  This  mo- 
tion will  be  explained  immediately.  The  swim- 
ming girdle,  about  five  inches  wide,  is  placed  round 
the  pupil's  breast,  so  that  its  upper  edge  touches 
the  paps,  without  sitting  tight.  The  teacher  takes 
the  rope,  which  is  fastened  to  a  ring  of  the  girdle, 
in  his  hand,  and  directs  the  pupil  to  leap  into  the 
water,  keeping  the  legs  straight  and  close  together, 
and  the  arms  close  to  the  body  ;  and — what  is  very 
important — ^to  breathe  out  through  the  nose,  as 
soon  ta  his  head  rises  above  the  water,  instead  of 
breathing  in  first,  which  every  man  naturally  does 
after  a  suspension  of  breath.  The  object  of  this  is 
to  prevent  the  water  from  getting  into  the  throat., 
which  produces  an  unpleasant  feeling  of  choking 
And  head-ache.     The  expiration  soon  becomes  per^ 


fectly  natural  to  a  swimmer.     The  pupil  is  then  m- 
vited  to  leap — never  pusned.     He  is  drawn  iwmt^ 
diately  by  the  rope,  pulled  to  the  ladder,  and  al- 
lowed to  gain  confidence  gradually .      The  rope  i* 
now  fastened  by  a  noose  to  the  end  of  the  pole,  the 
end  of  it  being  kept  in  the  hand  of  the  teacher ; 
the  pole  is  rested  on  the  horizoatal  rai]<,  and  the 
pupil  stretches  himself  horisontally  in  the  wato-, 
where  he  remains  supported  by  the  pole.     The  arm 
are  extended  stiffly  forward,  the  hands  daapcd;  iW 
chin  touches  the  water;  the  legs  are   also  stifij 
stretched  out,  the  heels  being  together,  the  Ikx 
turned  out,  the  toes  drawn  up.     This  horizoatal 
position  is  important,  and  must  be  executed  rer- 
rectly.     No  limb  is  permitted  to  be  relaxed.     The 
motion  of  the  legs  is  taught  first :  it  is  divided  into 
three  parts.     The  teacher  first  says,   loodly  and 
slowly,  "  One ;"  when  the  legs  are  slowly  draws 
under  the  body,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  ksccs 
are  separated  to  the  greatest  possible  distanrr;  the 
spine  is  bent  downwards,  and  the  toe  kept  out- 
wards.    The  teacher  then  says,  briskly,  **  Two;* 
upon  which  the  legs  are  stiffly  stretched  out  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  quickness,  while  the  heels  are 
separated,  and  the  legs  describe  the  widest  pcwaMe 
angle,  the  toes  being  contracted  and  kept  outwards. 
The  teacher  then  says,  quickly,  '« Three ;"  upea 
which  the  legs,  with  the  knees  held   stiiBjr,  are 
quickly  brought  together;  and  thus  the  original 
position  is  again  obtained.     The  point  at  which 
the  motions  two  and  three  join,  is  the  most  impor- 
tant,  because  it  is  the  object  to  receive  as  hirge  and 
compact  a  wedge  of  Mrater  between  the  leigs  aa  pos- 
sible, so  that,  when  the  legs  are  brought  together, 
their  action  upon  this  wedge  may  urge  the  hody  Ibr- 
ward.     In  ordinary  easy  swimming,  the  hands  are 
not  used  to  propel,  but  merely  to  assist  in  keeping 
on  the  surface.     By  degrees,  therefore,  two  aad 
three  are  counted  in  quick  suocessioa,  and  the  pupil 
is  taught  to  extend  the  legs  as  widely  as  posaihlc. 
After  some  time,  what  was  done  under  the  heads 
two  and  three,  is  done  when  two  is  called  oat. 
When  the  teacher  sees  that  the  pupil  is  able  to  pra> 
pel  himself  considerably,  which  he  frequently  ac- 
quires the  power  of  doing  in  the  first  leaaon,  and 
that  he  performs  the  motions  already  mcntioBed 
with   regularity,   he  teadies  the  motion   «»f  the 
hands,  which  must  not  be  allowed  to  thik,  as  they 
are  much  disposed  to  do,  while  the  motion  oi  the 
legs  is  practised.     The  motion  of  the  handa  ton* 
sists  of  two  parts :  when  the  teacher  saya  '*  One," 
the  hands,  which  were  held  with  the  palms  together, 
are  opened,  laid  horizontally  an  inch  or  two  under 
the  water,  and  the  arms  are  extended,  onti]  they 
form  an  angle  of  90^;  then  the  elbow  is  bent,  and 
the  hands  are  brought  up  to  the  chin,  having  de- 
scribed an  arch  downward  and  upward ;  the  lower 
part  of  the  thumb  touches  the  chin,  the  palms  being 
together.     When  the  teacher  says  •*Two,"  the 
arms  are  quickly  stretched  forward,  and  thus  the 
original  horizontal  position  is  regained.    The  legs 
remain  stiffly  extended  during  the  motion  of  the 
hands.     If  the  motion  of  the  hands  is  correctly  per- 
formed,  the  legs  and  arms  are  moved  together;  ao 
that,  while  the  teacher  says  "  One,'*  the  papil  per- 
forms  the  first  motion  of  the  hands  and  legs ;  nhca 
he  says  '*Two,"  the  second  and  third  motioas 
of  the  feet,  and  the  second  of  the  handa.     As 
soon  aa  the  teacher  perceives  that  the  papil  he- 
gins  to  support  himself,  he  slackena  the  rope  a  little, 
and  instantly  straightens  it,  if  the  pupil  is  about  to 
sink.     When  the  pupil  can  swira  abcmt  ten  strokes 
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in  tuccesMOD,  he  is  releMed  from  the  pole,  but  not 
fiom  the  rope.  When  he  cbu  swim  about  filly 
strokes,  he  is  released  from  the  rope  too;  but  the 
teacher  remains  near  him  with  a  long  pole,  until  he 
can  swim  150  strokes  in  succession,  so  that,  should 
be  sink,  the  pole  is  immediately  held  out  to  him. 
After  this,  he  may  swim  in  the  area  of  the  school 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  teacher,  until  he 
proves  that  he  can  SMrim  half  an  hour  in  succession, 
when  he  is  considered  fit  to  be  left  to  himself,  and, 
in  some  swimming  schools,  receives  a  particular 
mark  on  the  drawers,  that  the  proficient  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  unskilful.  Before  this  de- 
gree of  progress  is  reached,  pupils  are  not  allowed 
to  take  part  in  long  excursions.  Swimming  on 
the  back  is  easily  taught.  The  swimmer  places 
his  hands  over  his  hips,  the  thumbs  turned  towards 
the  back,  and,  letting  himielf  sink  perpendicularly 
in  the  water,  bends  his  head  backward,  and  makes 
the  common  motion  with  the  feet,  when  he  will 
swim  on  the  back;  or,  after  having  made  a  stroke 
when  swimming  on  his  beHy,  he  may  leave  one  arm 
extended,  and  turn  the  palm  of  the  hand  upward; 
in  which  case  the  whole  budy  will  follow,  and  the 
SHnmmer  thus  be  placed  on  his  back.  To  exped:te 
the  motion  in  swimming  on  the  back,  the  arms 
may  be  used  as  paddles.     To  swim  quickly  on  the 


belly,  the  hands  are  turned  with  the  palms'  out- 
ward, so  as  to  press  sideways  against  the  water,  in- 
stead of  being  allowed  to  rest  flat  on  it.  This 
makes  the  em)rts  of  swimming  greater,  and,  of 
course,  exhausts  sooner.  The  teacher  may  early ' 
begin  to  let  the  pupil  nwke  running  leaps  into  the 
water.  In  many  cases,  the  pupils  have  sufficient 
confidence  to  leap  from  a  considerable  height  the 
very  first  time.  Every  swimming  school  ought  to 
have  a  leaping  tower,  from  which  the  swimmers 
may  leap  at  d^erent  heights.  The  tower  should 
not  be  less  than  thirty  feet  high.  Diving  is  one  of 
the  greatest  amusements  connected  with  swimming. 
There  are  many  kinds:  the  two  most  conunon, 
easiest  and  necessary  modes  of  plunging  below  the 
surfiioe,  are,  1.  by  a  simple  jump,  feet  foremost, 
the  legs,  arms  and  head  being  kept  stiff.  The  pu- 
pil must  not  allow  fear,  or  the  strange  sensation 
felt  in  the  abdominal  region,  in  leaping  from  con 
siderable  heights,  to  induce  him  to  spread  the  arms 
or  legs,  or  to  bend  his  body.    2.  The  other  mode 


is  to  plunge  head  foremost,  which  is  the  safest 


mode  for  many  persons  w  o  are  heavily  built  about 
the  chest  and  shoulders,  if  they  have  to  enter  the 
water  from  great  heights.  It  must  be  learned  by 
degrees.  The  head  is  dran-n  down  upon  the  chest, 
the  arms  stretched  forward,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
swimmer  begins  to  feel  that  he  has  lost  his  balance, 
he  stiffens  his  knees,  which,  till  then,  were  bent. 
The  diver  must  avoid  striking  on  his  belly — the 
general  consequence  of  fear — and  turning  over  so  as 
to  come  down  on  his  back  or  side — the  consequence 
of  pushing  with  the  feet.  When  he  has  gone  as 
deep  as  he  wishes,  the  arms  are  to  be  raised,  and 
pressed  downwards.  In  saving  a  person  from 
drowning,  which  can  be  done  most  effectually  if  he 
has  already  lost  consciousness,  pull  him  by  the 
hair,  or  push  him  before  you,  if  far  from  ^ore; 
otherwise  take  him  by  the  arm.  If  the  person  in 
danger  is  an  exhausted  swimmer,  call  to  him  to  be 
quiet ;  support  him  by  one  shoulder ;  or,  if  he  stDl 
retains  his  presence  of  mind,  let  both  his  hands  rest 
on  your  shoulder,  or  under  your  arm-pits,  and  let 
him  work  slowly  with  his  legs.  If  the  person  in 
danger  is  not  a  swimmer,  and  is  struggling,  take 
care  not  to  approach  him  in  front ;  his  convulsive 
grasp  may  be  fatal  to  both ;  but  approach  him  from 
behind,  and,  if  he  sinks,  pull  him  by  the  hair,  and 
support  him  with  the  utmost  caution.  If  he  grasps 
you,  so  that  you  are  unable  to  move,  struggle  with 
him  under  the  water.  The  drowning  person,  in 
this  situation,  will  often  let  go  his  hold,  striving  in- 
stinctively to  reach  the  surface ;  but,  if  the  struggle 
becomes  one  for  life,  the  only  mode  of  making  your 
antagonist  relax  his  hold  is  said  to  be  to  grasp  his 
throat  and  render  him  senseless,  as  we  have  known 
done  in  a  case  where  a  person  was  thus  seized,  and 
both  parties  were  floating  swiftly  towards  the 
wheels  of  a  mill.  An  excellent  method  of  one 
person  supporting  another  in  the  water  is  repre- 
sented in  the  following  cut^     The  foremost  figure 


is  in  the  act  of  swimming,  and  carrying  with  him 
another  person,  who  is  home  up,  simply  by  applying 
one  hand  to  each  hip  of  his  companion.  Any 
swimmer  who  first  tries  the  experiment  will  be 
surprised  to  find  with  what  ease  he  can  support  a 
person  attached  to  him  in  this  manner.  This 
method  can  scarcely  be  practised  in  cases  where 
persons  unable  to  swim  are  drowning;  but  it  may 
be  of  much  avail  in  supporting  a  brother  swimmer 
who  is  attacked  with  weakness  or  cramp,  and 
who  has  presence  of  mind  to  take  advantage  of 
the  support. 

Swimming  may  be  begun  very  early,  at  ^ve  or 
six  years  of  age;  and,  at  the  same  time,  there 
are  many  instances  of  persons  past  forty  learn- 
ing to  swim  well.  It  is  unfortunate  that  pre- 
judice has  excluded  feimiles  from  an  pxem'se  so 
healthful  to  )  ody  and  mind,  so  usefril  in  times  cf 
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danger,  and  so  easily  acquired,  particttlarly  as  tbej 
would  kam  it  more  easily  than  males,  and  as  the 
exercise  of  swimming  would  be  peculiarly  useful  to 
certain  functions  pecidiar  to  females.  A  covered  place, 
female  teachers,  and  a  loose  dress  from  the  neck  to 
the  ankles,  would  satisfy  all  the  daims  of  propriety. 
It  is  time  that  a  beginning  should  be  made. 

The  human  body,  with  air  in  the  lungs,  is  a  lit- 
tle lighter  than  fresh  and  considerably  lighter  than 
salt  water;  hence  it  does  not  sink  entirely  in 
water ;  but  the  entrances  to  the  organs  of  respira- 
tion are  so  placed  that  they  would  be  under  water 
in  a  body  floating  naturally.  With  a  little  manage- 
ment, howerer,  and  perfect  confidence  (which,  it  is 
true,  can  only  be  expected  from  a  swimmer),  any 
person  can  float  on  his  back,  especially  in  salt 
water.  To  do  this,  you  must  turn  yourself  on  your 
back  as  gently  at  possible,  elevate  your  breast 


above  tka  svrfiMe,  put  your  head  back,  so  thai  your 
eyes,  nose,  mouth,  and  chin  only  are  above  water. 
By  keeping  in  this  position,  with  the  legs  and  arms 
extended,  and  paddling  the  hands  gently  by  the 
side  of  the  hip^  you  will  float.  If  you  wish  to 
swim,  you  must  strike  out  with  the  legs.  You 
may  lay  the  arms  across  the  breast;  keep  them 
motionless  at  the  sides;  or,  if  3rou  wish,  strike  out 
with  them,  to  help  you  on.  Animals,  in  swimming, 
do  not  vary  much  from  their  motion  in  walking;  but 
man  is  obliged  to  change  his  motion  entirely.  All  the 
Sclavonic  tribes^Russians,  Poles,  &c. — swim  in  a 
way  somewhat  resembling  the  motion  of  dogs  in  the 
water,  making  a  separate  effort  with  each  of  the  four 
extremities.  Every  teadier  should  remember  that 
swimming  is  half  learned  when  the  pupil  has  gained 
confidence ;  and  it  is  generally  very  easy  to  inspire  it. 
The  best  treatise  on  swimming  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  is  a  thin  pamphlet,  published  by  general 
von  Pfuel,  in  Berlin,  1817.  Almost  every  reader 
is  familiar  with  Dr  Franklin's  advice  to  swimmers. 
Dr  Franklin's  instructions  in  learning  to  8¥rim  are, 
to  turn  and  roll  in  all  possible  ways  m  the  water — 
to  stand  or  sit  in  the  water — to  swim  with  the  legs 
tied — with  the  hands  out  of  the  water — to  leap 
like  a  goat — and  even  to  cut  the  toe-nails  in  the 
water.  The  doctor  used  to  lie  on  his  back  in  a 
river,  with  the  string  of  a  flying  kite  in  his  month, 
which  used  to  draw  him  along  like  a  sul.  He  also 
made  two  pauBtert*  pallets,  which,  fixed  on  his 
thumb,  he  used  as  paddles  to  propel  him  forward. 
He  does  not  object  to  the  use  of  corks,  provided, 
of  course,  that  they  are  so  fixed  as  not  to  slip  from 
the  shoulder  to  tiie  vraist,  an  accident  by  which  so 
nanv  have  been  drowned ;  and  he  advises  the  choice 
of  clean  water  for  the  s^e  of  the  sldn,  though  a 
much  better  reason,  we  apprehend,  for  the  avoiding 
of  dirty  water,  is  tiie  chance  that  a  learner  will  gulp 
down  no  small  quantity  before  he  becomes  a  profi- 
cient. The  professor  of  swimming  in  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Naples  (Signor  Oronzio  di  Bemardi), 
makes  his  first  lesson  to  consist  in  enabling  the 
pupil  to  swim  upright,  to  give  him  some  iaea  of 
the  natural  buoyancy  of  the  body,  and  to  render  the 
Action  of  the  limbs  in  swimming  as  similar  as  pos* 


sible  to  their  mention  in  oar  usual  eserdaea.  He 
tells  us  that  in  eleven  days  he  taugbi  m  ycnih  f  • 
swim  nearly  six  miles  in  the  Bay  of  Kmplea,  ka 
system  being  not  one  of  rapidity,  but  of  bnsfand- 
ing  and  recruiting  tfte  strength;  but  " 

swimmer  ought  to  swim  at  least  tbree  ohk 
hour.     Men  have  been  frequently  knovm  to 
thirty  miles  a-day;   and  the  nmoias    Kcspothia 
diver,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  H  Ptsce,  or 
the  fish,  on  one  occasion  performed  the  tfmtaaee  of 
fifty  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  on  the  coast  of 
Cambria.    Several  feats  of  modem  wwmuaaiBg  have, 
within  a  ihw  years  past,  occurred,  in  wldcb  tuusi 
derable  prowess  has  been  evinced.  Lord  ByroB  and 
a  Mr  Ekenhead  swam  across  the  HeUcspoot^     The 
same  feat  was  accomplished  by  a  Neapolitan  aod  a 
young  Jew.     Lord  Byron's  object  was  to  aaccrtaia 
whether  the  Hellespont  could  be  craarcd  si  all  by 
swimming.     Lord  Byron  succeeded  In  an  hcmr  and 
ten  minutes ;  Mr  Ekenhead  in  one  hour  and  five 
minutes,  with  the  tide  not  in  their  ftvonr.     In  a 
letter  to  Mr  Marmy  from  Ravenna,  dated  February 
21,  1621,  lord  Byron  on  this  subject  writes — **  My 
own  experience,  and  that  of  others,  bida  me  pro- 
nounce the  passage  of  Leander  perfectly  practJeable. 
Any  young  man  in  good  health,  and  with  tolermMe 
skill  in  s¥rimming,  might  succeed  in  it  from  either 
side.     I  was  three  hours  in  swimming  acraos  the 
Tagus,  which  is  much  more  haxardous,  being*  two 
hours  longer  than  the  passage  of  the  HeDesponl. 
Of  what  may  be  done  in  swimming,  I  shall  mratioa 
one  more  instance.     In  1618^  the  Chevalier  Men- 
galdo  (a  gentleman  of  Bassano),  a  good  swimnter, 
wished  to  swim  with  my  friend  Mr  Alexander  Sce<s 
and  myself.     As  he  seemed  particularly  aaxioas  oa 
the  subject,  we  indulged  him.  We  all  three  started 
from  the  jsland  of  the  Lido,  and  swam  to  Yeaicc. 
At  the  totrance  of  the  Grand  Canal,  Seott  and  I 
were  a  good  way  a-head,  and  we  saw  no  awre  ol 
our  foreign  friend,  which,  however,  was  of  no  con- 
sequence, as  there  was  a  gondola  to  hold  his  cloChe% 
and  pick  him  up.     Scott  swam  on  tiB  past  the 
Rialto,  vrhere  he  got  out,  less  from  flitigne  than 
from  chin,  having  been  four  hours  in  the  water, 
without  rest  or  stay,  except  what  is  to  be  obtained 
by  floating  on  one's  back — ^this  being  the  conditioa 
of  our  performance.    I  continued  my  course  on  to 
Santa  Chiara,  comprising  the  whole  of  the  Grand 
Canal  (besides  the  distance  from  Lido),  and  got 
out  where  the  Laguna  opens  to  Fusina.   I  had  been 
in  the  water,  by  my  watch,  without  help  or  rest, 
and  never  touching  ground  or  boat,  four  hours  and 
twenty  minutes." 

8WINDEN,  JoRif  HcVBT  vah,  a  Dut^  pUlo- 
sopher,  bom  at  the  Hague,  in  174^,  was  cdneated 
at  Leyden,  and  became  professor  of  philoeophy, 
logic  and  metaphvsics  at  Franeker,  in  1707.  Riaa- 
teen  years  after,  ne  was  called  to  the  dmir  of  phy- 
sics, mathematics  and  astronomy  at  the  Athcaviua 
at  Amsterdam.  In  1770,  he  became  a  member  af 
the  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris ;  and  he  gained  the 
prize  offered  by  that  learned  body  for  the  best  me* 
moir  Sur  Ui  AiguUki  mmamUeM  «f  lears  Ferialibas, 
and,  in  1780,  obtained  a  prize  from  the  academy  of 
Munich,  for  a  memoir  in  answer  to  the  question, 
"What  analogv  is  there  between  electricity  and 
magnetism  ?"  which  wis  afterwards  printed  (2  vols., 
Svo.).  In  1796,  he  appaartd  at  Peris,  at  the 
national  institute,  to  asdat  in  the  cttabUshment  ol 
a  new  system  of  weights  and  measures,  when  he 
was  appointed  to  draw  up  the  reports  on  thooe  sab* 
jects.    In  1608,  he  was  nominated  a  < 
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of  th«  Fraick  loititutc  i  and  be  belonged  to  tbe 
principal  learned  locietiee  in  Europe.  He  also  oc- 
cupied the  offloe  of  member  of  tbe  executive  dl- 
rectory,  under  the  Batavian  republic,  and  that  of 
counsellor  of  state  in'  the  serTice  of  the  king  of  tbe 
Netherlands.  He  died  March  9. 1823.  YanSwin. 
den  was  the  author  of  several  works  besides  those 
already  motioned,  of  which  notices  may  be  found 
in  the  annexed  authorities.  Biog.  N(mo,  du  Ccm' 
Ump.    Biog^  Umiv. 

SWINE.     See  SmntmSmU. 

SWINEMUNDE  (that  is,  mmik  of  the  rwer 
SwiM4)i  a  town  in  Pomeraaia,  on  the  isle 'of  Use- 
ilom,  on  the  Swine,  one  of  the  branches  by  which 
the  Oder  empties  into  the  Baltic  It  is  the  bar. 
hour  of  Stettin,  (q.  v.)  Long  and  expensiTe  moles 
have  lately  been  built,  to  render  the  harbour  safe, 
and  prevent  the  river  from  being  choked  with 
sand.  The  beacon  is  in  Ut  SS^'  16'  N.s  and  Ion. 
14<»  15"  15"  E.  Depth  of  water  from  SwinemOnde 
to  Stettin,  twelve  Pniasiao  feet;  inhabitants, 
9800. 

SWITZERLAND  (GemMn,  Sdufeitti  French, 
Sui$$e)  I  the  Swiss  or  Helvetic  confederacy.  The 
northern  and  southern  nations  of  Europe  have  been 
singularly  intermini^ed  in  the  ancient  Helvetia, 
whose  Alpine  walls  seem  like  a  barrier,  sepanting 
them  from  each  other.  The  Roman  legions,  in- 
deed,  conquered  the  Gauls,  Bhsstians  and  Alemanni 
in  their  forests  and  marshes  s  but  they  could  not 
destroy  the  northern  spirit  of  freedom.  The  traces 
of  its  ancient  subjugation  to  Rome  are  still  visible, 
in  tbe  Romanic  language  of  a  part  of  8witseriand. 
Helvetia  (q.  v.^,  under  the  Roiaaas,  had  a  ikmrish. 
ing  trade,  whicn  covered  the  land  with  cities  and 
villages;  and  Switserland  still  forms  the  connect- 
ing link  between  Northern  Germany,  the  Nether* 
lands  and  France  on  the  one  side,  and  Italy  on  the 
other.  Before  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the 
West,  the  northern  and  largest  part  of  Switserland, 
occupied  by  the  Alemanni,  had  been  conquered  by 
the  Frauks.  (See  Cioou.)  On  the  Jura  dwelt  tbe 
Burgundiaas,  and  Rhatia  was  under  the  Oatro- 
goths.  Three  German  nations,  therefore,  freed  the 
country,  about  A.  D.  460,  from  tbe  dominion  of 
Rome.  Cbristianity  had  already  been  introduced 
into  Helvetia  from  Italy,  and  as  early  as  the  fourth 
century  there  were  Christian  churches  at  Geneva, 
Coire,  and  other  places.  The  Alemanni  and  Bur- 
gundiaas gave  their  laws  and  their  habits  to  the 
Helvetians ;  and  tbe  Aleipanni  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  the  country.  Each  soldier  received  a  farm ; 
a  judge,  or  centgrave,  was  set  over  one  hundred  of 
these  farms  (forming  a  cent,  or  hundred^ ;  and  the 
place  of  judgment,  where  he  settled  all  questions 
between  the  free  dtiscns,  was  called  Mailtu, 
Several  centa  formed  a  Gau  (hence  Thurgau,  Aar- 
gau,  ftc),  the  judge  of  which  was  styled  ammt 
(graf)i  and  the  counts  were  under  a  duke.  The 
great  irruption  of  barbarians  swept  through  the 
peaceful  valleys  of  the  Alps,^and  Roman  civilisa- 
tion disappeared.  Ostrogoths,  Lombards,  and  even 
Hunsi  s^tled  in  different  parts  of  tlie  country.  At 
last,  the  Franks,  who  had  taken  possession  of  the 
lands  of  the  conquered  Alemanni,  drove  the  Ostro- 

Sths  over  the  Rbastian  mountains.  In  634,  they 
Lcwise  subjected  the  Burgundians,  and  all  Swit- 
lerlaad  became  a  portion  of  the  Frankisb  empire. 
The  country,  however,  retained  its  ancient  consti- 
tution; the  Romans  and  the  old  inhabitanta  were 
governed  by  Roosan,  the  Alemanni  by  Aleasamiic 
bars ;  and  each  of  the  other  nations  by  its  pecnliar 


code.  The  Christian  religion  was  restored  anew, 
and  the  desolated  fields  were  again  brought  under 
cultivation.  On  the  partition  of  the  empire  of  the 
Franks  among  the  Merovingians,  Switserland  was 
divided  between  two  sovereigns;  one  reigned  over 
Alemannian,  and  the  other  over  Burgundian  Swit- 
lerland,  or  Little  Burgundy.  (See  France.)  Pe- 
pin re-united  the  whole  country,  and  Charlemagne 
encouraged  the  arts  and  sciences  in  Helvetia.  Un- 
der his  feeble  successors,  the  counts  became  more 
and  more  independent  of  the  royal  authority,  and 
finally  made  the  possession  of  their  Gau$  beredi* 
tary.  One  of  them  (Rodolph)  estabUshed  (888) 
the  new  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  between  the  Reuss 
and  the  Jura.  Nine  years  previously,  Boso  had 
established  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  In  the  territory 
between  the  Jura  and  the  Rhone.  Thirty  years 
after warda,  the  two  Burgundian  kingdoms  were 
united.  (See  BurffundianM.)  The  counts  in  the 
other  parts  of  Switserland  were  still  nominally 
subject  to  the  German  kings  t  but  they  conducted 
themselves  aa  princes,  assumed  the  name  of  their 
caatles,  and  compelled  the  free  inhabitanta  of  their 
Gdiffl  to  acknowledge  them  as  their  lords.  Hence 
arose  a  multitude  of  independent  and  complicated 
governments,  whose  chiefs  were  engaged  in  con- 
tinual feuds  with  each  other;  War  was  the  busi- 
ness of  the  noUes,  and  misery  the  fate  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  distracted  land.  The  emperor  Conrsd, 
therefore,  set  a  duke  over  the  counts  in  Alemannia 
in  911.  But  tbe  emperors  of  the  Saxon  house 
(919—1024)  were  the  first  who  compelled  the 
dukes,  counts  and  bishops,  in  Switserland,  to  respect 
their  authority.  After  the  death  of  Rodolph  IIL,  the 
fifth  and  last  king  of  Buigundy  (1032),  the  emperor 
Conrad  IL  re-united  Burgundisio  Switzerland  with 
Alemaanic,  which  belonged  to  the  German  empire. 
But  under  Henrv  IV.  grsndson  of  Conrad  IL  the 
royal  authority  m  Switserland  wa«  again  over- 
thrown. Henry  (see  Hemy  IV,  of  Germany),  per- 
secuted by  the  pope,  sought  a^erents.  He  gave 
to  the  duke  of  Ziibringen  the  Alemannic  part  of 
Switserhuid,  to  which,  in  1126,  after  the  conquest 
of  the  count  of  Hochburg  and  of  Reynold  of  Ch*> 
Ions,  Conrad  of  Ziibringen  added  the  Burgundian 
portion.  The  dukes  of  Zahringen  humbled  the 
proud  and  quarrelsome  nobility,  but  (avoured  Zil- 
rich  and  the  other  imperisl  cities ;  and  built  several 
new  cities,  among  which  were  Friburg,  in  Uehtland, 
in  1178,  and  Bern<>  in  1191.  The  country  people 
became  more  secure;  the  feuds  among  the  nobility 
less  frequent;  maaufiictures  and  industry  flourished; 
Geneva  and  Lausanne,  among  the  Romanic,  and 
Zurich  and  Basle  among  the  German  cities,  became 
thriving  tovms.  The  £unilies  of  Savoy,  Kyburg 
and  Hapsburg  were  the  most  powerful  among  the 
noble  fiunilies.  Many  nobles  went,  about  this  time, 
to  Palestine ;  and  thus  the  country  was  delivered 
from  their  oppression.  After  the  death  of  Berthold 
v.,  last  duke  of  Ziibringen,  in  1218,  Alemannia 
again  came  into  the  possession  of  the  emperors. 
His  hereditary  estates  in  Uehtland  and  in  Little 
Burgundy  passed,  by  his  sister  Agnes,  to  the  house 
of  Kyburg.  From  this  time,  the  Hapsburgs  in 
northern  Helvetia,  and  the  counts  of  Savoy  in  the 
south-west,  grew  more  and  more  powerlul.  The 
emperor  appointed  some  nobleman  as  governor  of 
each  dty,  or  community,  which  was  not  under  a 
count,  to  collect  the  public  revenue  and  to  punish 
violations  of  the  public  peace;  stiU,  however,  pri- 
vate feuds  contboed.  The  German  kings  were  no 
longer  able  to  i^ord  protection;  might  gave  right* 
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nnd  the  boldest  became  the  mightiest.  Several 
inferior  lords,  and  sereral  places,  therefore,  sought 
the  protection  of  Hapsburg  or  Savoy.  Zurich, 
Berne,  Basle  and  Soleure,  the  districts  of  Uri, 
Schweitz  and  Unterwalden,  gradually  acquired  the 
seigneurial  rights  from  the  emperors,  by  purdiase 
or  by  grant,  and  assumed  the  name  c^  imperial 
cities  or  imperial  districts.  They  were  more 
prosperous  and  powerful  than  the  nobility,  who  lived 
in  their  solitary  castles,  at  enmity  with  each  other. 
Even  the  crusades,  by  promoting  commerce,  im- 
proved the  already  flourishing  condition  of  the 
cities,  as  a  part  of  the  troops,  arms,  provisions, 
^.,  were  transmitted  to  Italy,  through  the  passes 
of  the  Alps.  The  crusaders  brought  back  new 
inventions  in  the  arts,  new  kinds  of  fiuits,  &c. 
The  gold  and  silk  manufactures  of  the  Italians 
and  Eastern  nations  were  imitated  in  Switserland ; 
refinement  took  the  place  of  rudeness,  and  poetry 
became  the  favourite  amusement  of  the  nobles. 
The  cities  now  formed  alliances  tor  their  mutual 
protection  against  the  rapacity  of  the  nobles,  and 
demolished  many  castles,  from  which  they  exercised 
their  oppression  upon  the  peaceful  merchants.  At 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Rodolph  of 
Hapsburg,  who,  in  1264,  had  inherited  the  estates 
of  his  uncle,  Hartmann,  count  of  Kyburg,  became 
more  powerful  than  the  old  lords  of  the  soil.  As 
king  and  emperor  of  Germany  (1273),  he  held  a 
court  in  Helvetia;  but  he  did  not  abuse  his  power 
to  reduce  the  freemen  to  vassalage.  His  ambitious 
sons,  however,  Rodolph  and  Albert,  encroached 
upon  the  rights  of  the  Swiss.  Albert,  in  particular, 
who  succeeded  to  the  imperial  dignity  in  1296,  by 
his  tyranny  and  obstinacy,  gave  rise  to  the  first 
confederacy  of  the  Swiss  cantons.  (See  Teli,) 
On  the  night  of  November  7,  1307,  thirty-three 
brave  countrymen  met  at  Riitli  (Grutlin),  a  solitarv 
spot  on  the  lake  of  Lucerne.  Fiirst  of  Uri,  Staui- 
fricher  of  Schweitz,  and  Melchthal  (q.  v.)  of  Under- 
walden,  were  the  leaders  on  this  occasion.  All 
swore  to  maintain  their  andent  independence. 
The  three  Waldstiidte,  or  Forest-Towns  (as  these 
cantons  were  called),  rose,  therefore,  January  1, 
1306,  deposed  the  Austrian  governors,  and  destroyed 
the  castles  built  to  overawe  the  country.  (See 
Albert  L)  Henry  YIL,  the  successor  of  Albert 
on  the  German  throne,  confirmed  to  the  Forest- 
Towns  the  rights  of  which  Albert  had  endeavoured 
to  rob  them.  But  the  house  of  Austria  still  con- 
tended obstinately  for  its  lost  privileges.  The 
victory  of  Morgarten,  gained  by  the  Forest-Towns 
(1315)  over  Leopold  of  Austria,  gave  rise  to  the 
perpetual  league  of  Brunnen,  on  December  9  of 
the  same  year,  to  which,  previous  to  1353,  Lucerne, 
Zurich,  Glarus,  Zug,  and  Berne  had  acceded.  The 
victories  of  Zempach  (July  9, 1366),  where  Arnold* 
Winkelried  sacrificed  his  life,  and  of  Ni&fels  (April 
9,  1369),  gave  them  an  uncertdn  peace.  But  the 
warlike  spirit  of  the  people  fostered  a  love  of  con- . 
quest  and  plunder;  mutual  hatred  kindled  civil 
wars  between  neighbouring  cantons ;  foreign  powers 
sought  the  aid  of  the  confederates  in  their  contests. 
In  1424,  the  people  of  the  Grey  League  established 
their  independence,  and  were  soon  after  joined  by 
those  of  the  other  two  leagues.  (See  OriatmMS 
The  emperor  Frederic  III.  then  called  a  French 
army  into  Switzerland  to  protect  his  family  estates. 
The  Swiss  made  a  second  ThermopylsB  of  the 
rhurch-yard  of  St  Jacob  at  Basle,  where  1600  of 
them  withstood  20,000  French  under  the  dauphin 
Louis,  August  26,   1444.     They  next  provoked 


Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy,  who  nwrrbcd  iafe 
their    country,    but    was    defeated     si    Graaaar. 
Murten,  or  Morat,  and  Nancy  (1477).      The  coi^ 
federates    themselves    aspired    to    eoaqvesC,    the 
people  being  fired  by  the  desire  of  plonder^  mad  the 
nobles  by  amUtion  of  glory.  In  1460,  tkcy  wivsCcd 
Thurgau  from  Austria;  and  from  1496   to  I4J0, 
Zurich,  Schweitz,  and  Glarus  contended  for  Tog- 
genburg,  till  Berne  decided  the  dispute  in  &vov  di 
Schweitz.  The  confederated  cantona  from  t^is  taspe 
bore  the  name  of  the  Swiss  confederacy  in  Ibreiga 
countries.     In  1461,  Friburg  and  Siileiire  evtere^ 
the  confederacy.     The  emperor  BfaziiniljanL  i 
determined  to  force  the  Swiss  to  jcnn  the  ~ 
league,  and  to  submit  to  the  court  of  tbe  isnperial 
chamber.  But  thev  suspected  Germany  on  aeoooBt 
of  Austria,  and  jcnned  tbe  Grisons.     Hence  areas 
the  Snabian  war,  which  was  cooduded,  after  the 
Swiss  had  gained  six  victories  over  tbe  Geranns, 
by  the  peace  of  Baale,  in  1499.    Baale  and  Schaff. 
hausen  (1501),  and  Appenzell  (1513),  were  after- 
wards  admitted  into  the  confederacy.     But  the 
country  and  people  were  disturbed  by  donestic 
and  foreign  wars.     In  the  Milanese  war  of  151^ 
the  Swiss  conquered  the  Valteline  and  ChiaTeBBa, 
and  obtained  from  Milan  the  Italian   baiHiagcs, 
which  form  at  present  the  canton  of  Teaain.  Tkey 
fought  on  a  foreign  soil,  now  for,  now  s^mt, 
Milan ;  at  one  time  for  France,  and  at  anotlier  tisM 
agabst  her,  till  after  the  great  battle  of  MarignsBO, 
gained  by  Francis  I.,  in  1515,  they  ooodndcd  a  per- 
petual  peace  with   France,  at  Friburg,  in   1515, 
which  was  followed,  in  1521,  bv  the  first  §6rmal 
alliance  with  that  kingdom.*    About  this  twe  the 
work  of  reformation  began  in  Switzerland.    Saia- 
glius,  in   1516,  preached  against  indulgences,  as 
Luther  had  done  in  1517.     Even  as  early  as  1516^ 
he  had  attacked  pilgrimages,  and  the  invocatioB  ol 
the  virgin  Mary;  and  in  1517*  with  the  knowledge 
of  his  patron,  Uie  abbot  of  Einsiedeln,  seveial  aans 
abandoned  the  monastic  life.     His  lenoval  fitns 
Einsiedeln  to  Zurich,  in  1516,  gave  htm  courage  to 
speak  more  openly,  as  Luther  had,  meanwUle,  ap. 
pKsared  in  the  cause  of  reform.   But  when  the  pria- 
dples  of  the  reformation  were  dififused  tbrovigh 
Zurich,  Berne,  Schaffhausen,  Basle  (by  the  labours 
of  (Ecolampadius),   St   Gall,    Muhlhaosen,   aad 
Bienne,  religious  jealousy  separated  the  relbnied 
and  the  Catholic  cantons.  (See  Reformed  Ckmrtk.) 
In  Glarus,  Appenzell,  and  the  Grisons,  tbe  people 
were  divided  between  the  two  confcasioos.     Lu- 
zerne, Uri,  Schweitz,  Unterwalden,  Zo^,  Friburg, 
and  Soleure,  adhered  to  tbe  ancient  faith ;  as  did 
likewise  the  Valais  and  the   Italian   baiHwicks. 
Fanaticism  kindled  a  ciril  war.     The  Schweitieis 
burnt  a  Protestant  preacher  of  Zurich.  Two  Swiss 
armies,  nearly  80,000  strong,  awaited  the  ognal  for 
civil  war,  when  the  word  ecmeord  was  prmonneed, 
and  the  first  relieious  peace  was  condodcd  in  1529. 
It  was  agreed  uat  the  minority  of  votes  in  tbe 
communities  should  decide  all  questions  relating  to 
changes  of  fiuth.     But  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
reformation  again  provoked  the  C^tbdie  esatons 
to  war;  and  the  troops  ofJSurich  were  rooted  at 
Cappel  (1531),  where  Zuinglius  fell,  and  at  the 
mountain  of  Zug.     After  tbe  second  public  peace, 
the  Catholic  religion  was  restored  in  Sokure  and 
tbe  common  provinces.     In  tbe  mean  time.  Savoy, 
which  had  long  possessed  episcopal  and  aeigneorial 
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riglitt  in  Geneva,  reduced  tlie  dty  to  entire  tub- 
mitsion.  But  the  oppreniye  manner  in  which  the 
dttoil  authority  was  ezerciied,  led  Geneva,  in  1525, 
to  jdn  Berne  and  Friburg.  The  duke  was  forced 
to  yield.  Berne  and  Geneva  concluded  the  per- 
petual league  of  1531,  and  Berne  gained  possession 
of  the  Pays  de  Yaud.  At  the  same  time,  the  re- 
formed doctrines  were  propagated  from  Geneva  by 
Calvin.  By  the  peace  of  Lausanne,  in  1564,  Savoy 
first  renounced  her  claims  upon  the  Pays  de  Yaud, 
and  was  thus  driven  from  Helvetia,  as  Hapsburg 
had  been  before.  About  this  time  (1555>,  Berne 
and  Friburg  divided  between  themselves  the  terri- 
tories of  the  counts  of  Gruyere,  so  that,  in  all  Hel- 
vetia, no  great  family  of  the  ancient,  nobles  retained 
its  patrimonial  estates,  except  that  of  Neuburg. 
The  Swiss,  however,  were  distracted  by  religious 
and  political  controverries.  Aristocracy  and  demo- 
cracy struggled  for  the  superiority,  and  Uie  intrigues 
of  Spun  filled  the  people  of  the  Yalteline  (1617-^ 
21)  with  a  spirit  of  fanaticism.  In  foreign,  and 
especially  in  the  French  service,  the  Swiss  adopted 
foreign  manners:  he  sold  his  blood  to  foreign 
masters;  and  the  ancient  Swiss  purity  and  sim- 
plicity retired  to  the  remote  valleys  of  the  higher 
Alps.  At  the  same  time,  the  connexion  of  the 
confederacy  with  the  German  empire  became  less 
and  less  dose,  while  the  cantons  obtained  the  con- 
firmation of  their  rights  from  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian II.  But  the  influence  of  France  soon 
became  predominant,  and  Rome  swayed  the  minds 
of  its  adherents  by  means  of  Jesuit  colleges  at 
Lucerne  and  Frihurg ;  and  particularly  through  the 
papal  nundo  at  Lucerne  (since  1560).  hk  the 
thirty  years'  war,  the  confederates  nuuntained  a 
prudent  neutrality;  and,  by  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia (1648),  the  complete  separation  of  Switzer- 
land from  the  German  empire  was  at  length 
solemnly  acknowledged.  In  1663,  France  renewed 
her  alliance  with  the  Swiss,  and  asserted  that  they 
had  no  right  to  form  alliances  with  other  powers. 
The  conquest  of  the  Franche  Comte,  in  1674,  and 
the  sfege  of  Rhelnfeld,  in  1678,  by  the  French, 
together  with  the  erection  of  the  fortress  of  Hiin- 
tngen  (q.  v.),  in  1679,  exdted  the  apprehensions  of 
the  Swiss.  They,  however,  happily  maintained 
their  neutrality,  even  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession  (1701 — 14^.  During  the  persecution  of 
the  Protestants  in  France  (from  1665),  to  whom 
they  readily  gave  an  asylum  and  pecuniary  aid, 
they  paid  as  little  regard  to  the  remonstrances 
of  Louis,  who  viewed  the  reformers  as  rebels,  as 
he  did  to  the  intercession  of  the  Protestant  Swiss 
cantons  in  favour  of  their  brethren  in  the  faith. 
The  Swiss  had  little  influence  in  foreign  politics 
during  the  eighteenth  century ;  and,  until  towards 
its  close,  the^  suffered  little  from  foreign  inter- 
ference. This  tranquillity,  which,  however,  was 
often  interrupted  by  internal  dissensions,  was  alike 
favourable  to  the  progress  of  commerce,  agriculture, 
and  manufactures,  and  to  the  arts  and  sdences.  In 
almost  every  department  of  human  knowledge,  the 
Swiss  of  the  eighteenth  century,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  acquired  distinguished  reputation,  as  the 
names  of  Haller,  Bonnet,  Bernoulli,  J.  J.  Rousseau, 
I^avater,  Bodmer,  Breitinger,  Gessner,  Sulzer, 
Hirzel,  Fuseli,  Hottinger,  John  von  MiSller,  Pesta- 
lozzi,  and  many  others,  hear  witness.  The  people 
of  the  democratic  cantons  enjoyed  an  almost  un- 
limited freedom,  and  took  a  large  share  in  the  affairs 
of  government.  Those  places  which  were  under 
the  general  protection  of  the  whole  confederacy, 


were  not  burdened  b^  excessive  taxes ;  they  eiyoyed 
a  high  degree  of  civil  freedom,  and  numerous  muni, 
dpid  right's.  The  larger  cantons,  as  Berne  and 
Zurich,  in  which  the  government  was  administered 
by  the  capitals,  or  by  a  bod^  of  the  dtizens,  who 
enjoyed  many  pecidiar  privileges,  were  also  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  There  were  no  oppressive 
taxes ;  but  almost  every  where  the  government  was 
eonsdentiously  conducted;  the  administration  of 
justice  was  cheap  and  simple,  and  benevolent  insti- 
tutions  were  numerous.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
fovourable  circumstances,  internal  dissensions  still 
continued,  and  new  troubles  arose  in  1790,  which 
shook  the  political  fabric;  blood  was  often  spilt, 
and  punishment  rendered  necessary.  Although  the 
Swiss  had  at  first  firmly  maintained  their  neutrality 
in  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution,  French  power 
and  intrigue  gradually  deprived  them  of  their  former 
constitution ;  and,  after  incorporating  several  por- 
tions of  Switzerland  with  the  French  and  Cisalpine 
republics,  the  French  converted  the  Swiss  confede- 
racv  into  the  Helvetic  republic,  one  andf  indivisible, 
under  an  executive  directory  of  five  persons.  The 
legislative  power  was  divided  between  a  senate  and 
a  great  council,  to  which  each  of  the  fourteen 
cantons  dected  twelve  members.  It  was  in  vain 
that  some  of  the  democratic  cantons  attempted  to 
prevent  this  revolution.  They  were  speedily  over- 
powered. But  the  oppressions  of  the  French ;  the 
arbitrary  manner  in  which  they  disposed  of  the 
highest  oflSces ;  the  great  number  of  weak  and  cor- 
rupt men  who  were  raised  to  power, — soon  made 
the  new  oflScers  contemptible.  Aloys  Reding,  a 
man  of  enterprising  spirit,  whose  family  was  cele- 
brated in  the  annals  of  his  country,  formed  the  plan 
of  overthrowing  the  central  government.  Unter- 
walden,  Schweitz,  Zurich,  Glarus,  Appenzel,  and 
the  Grisons  wished  to  restore  the  federal  constitu- 
tion; and  Reding  imagined  that  Bonaparte  himself, 
who  had  just  withdrawn  the  French  troops  from 
Switzerland,  would  favour  his  plan.  The  smaller 
cantons,  in  their  diet  at  Schweitz  (August  6,  1802), 
declared  that  they  would  not  accept  the  constitu- 
tion which  had  been  forced  upon  them,  and  that 
they  preferred  a  federal  government.  The  conse- 
quence was  a  dvil  war.  Zurich  was  besieged  to  no 
purpose  by  the  troops  of  the  Helvetic  republic, 
against  whom  its  gates  were  shut.  Rodolph  von 
Erlach  and  general  Auf  der  Maur,  at  the  head  of 
the  insurgents,  occupied  Berne  and  Friburg.  The 
Helvetic  government  retired  to  Lausanne.  Aloys 
Reding  now  summoned  a  general  assembly,  which 
was  held  at  Schweitz,  September  27.  Three  days 
after,  the  first  consul  of  France  offered  to  the 
cantons  his  mediation;  but  the  small  cantons, 
guided  by  Aloys  Reding  and  Hirzel  of  Zurich,  per- 
severed in  their  opposition.  Twelve  thousand 
French  troops  entered  Switzerland,  under  Mey, 
and  the  diet  separated.  Reding  and  Hirzel  were 
imprisoned.  In  December,  both  parties  sent  depu- 
ties of  the  eighteen  cantons  to  Paris,  to  whom 
Bonaparte  transmitted,  by  Barthelemy,  Fouche, 
and  Roderer,  the  act  of  mediation  of  February  19, 
1803,  restoring  the  cantonal  system,  but  granting 
freedom  to  the  former  subjects  of  the  cantons. 
The  cantons  were  now  nineteen  in  numl^er — 
Aargau,  Appenzel,  Basle,  Berne,  Friburg,  Glarus, 
Grisons,  Lucerne,  St  Gall,  SchafiThausen,  Schweitz, 
Soleure,  Tessin,  Thurgau,  IJnterwalden,  Uri,  Pays 
de  Yaud,  Zug,  and  ZUrlch.  The  republic  of  Yalois 
was  changed,  by  a  decree  of  Napoleon,  in  1810,  into 
aFrrnch  department ;  andasearly  as  1806,  he  granted 
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Neufchatel  (which  had  been  ceded  to  him  by  Prai- 
sia,  but  which  was  under  the  protection  of  Switier- 
land)  to  general  Berthier,  ai  a  aovereigif  principali- 
ty. Napoleon  assuu\ed  the  title  of  "  mediator  of 
Switzerland;"  and  the  military  service  required  of 
the  Swiss  became  more  and  more  oppressive.  It 
was  only  by  great  firmness  and  the  sacrifice  of  im- 
mense sums  of  money,  thut  most  of  the  cantonal 
governments  coiild  avert  greater  oppression :  they 
were  obliged  to  adopt  the  continental  system  i  and 
the  canton  of  Tessin  was  long  garrisoned  by  French 
troops.  In  1813,  when  the  theatre  of  war  ap» 
proached  Switzerland,  France  permitted  the  Swiss 
to  maintain  their  neutrality ;  but  the  allies  expres- 
sed themselves  ambiguously,  and  large  armies  were 
soon  marched  through  the  country  in  various  direc- 
tions to  France.  Their  arrival  excited  a  fermenta- 
tion in  many  quarters.  The  act  of  mediation  was 
annulled,  December  29, 1813,  at  Zurich,  and  several 
cantons,  of  which  Berne  (1814^  was  the  first,  la- 
boured to  revive  their  old  constitutions.  Through 
the  influence  of  the  allied  mouarchs,  the  cantons 
were  finally  prevailed  on  to  assemble  a  general 
council;  but  revolutions  and  counter-revolutions 
agitated  several  of  the  cantons.  Some  of  them 
were  in  arms  against  each  other ;  others  enjoyed  a 
happy  tranquillity,  and  the  respect  of  the  foreign 
powers.  All,  meanwhile,  were  engaged  in  settling 
their  constitutions.  The  old  cantons  adhered  more 
or  less  closely  to  their  former  frames  of  government, 
and  the  new  cantons  endeavoured  to  give  to  those 
which  they  adopted  more  stabilitv.  A  diet  was  at 
length  assembled  at  ZOricii,  and  new  articles  of 
confederation  were  agreed  upon  by  nineteen  can- 
tons, September  18,  1814.  They  resembled  the 
old  federal  pact  in  many  respects.  This  confeder- 
acy was  acknowledged  by  the  congress  of  Vienna. 
The  bishopric  of  Basle,  with  Bienne,  was  given  to 
the  canton  of  Berne,  excepting  the  district  of  Bir- 
seck,  which  fell  to  Basle,  and  a  small  portion,  which 
fell  to  Neufchatel.  The  former  relations  of  the 
latter  place  to  Prussia  were  restored,  and,  with 
Geneva  and  the  Valais,  it  joined  the  confederacy  of 
the  Swiss  cantons,  making  their  number  twenty- 
two.  August  7,  1815,  the  compact  of  ZUiich  was 
publicly  and  solemnly  adopted*  after  the  deputies 
of  the  confederacy  at  Vienna  had  given  in  their 
accession  to  the  acts  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  so 
far  as  they  related  to  Switzerland  (74—^,  and  91 
—95).  November  20,  1815,  the  eight  powers, 
Austria,  Russia,  France,  Britain,  Prussia,  Spain, 
Portugal  and  Sweden,  proclaimed,  by  a  separate 
art,  the  perpetual  neutrality  of  Switzerland,  and 
the  inviolability  of  its  soil.  Soon  after,  Switzer- 
land became  a  member  of  the  holy  alliance.  But 
the  political  state  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  as  settled 
by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  and  jealously  watched 
by  the  holy  alliance,  gave  rise  to  much  disafifection 
in  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Though  republics 
in  name,  nothing  could  be  less  republican  than 
many  of  their  laws  and  customs :  privileges  of  or- 
ders, of  corporations,  of  localities,  and  of  family, 
interfered  with  the  equal  rights  of  the  majority  of 
the  citizens.  The  federal  diet  was  overawed  by 
the  holy  alliance,  and  oppressed,  in  turn,  the  can- 
tons ;  the  chief  towns  tyrannised  over  the  country 
districts,  and  a  few  trades  or  families  tyrannised 
over  the  towns.  Refugees  for  political  offences 
from  the  neighbouring  states  were  refused  an 
asylum,  and  the  press  was  shackled  by  the  diet,  in 
opposition  to  the  voice  of  the  nation,  and  in  com- 
plianoc  with  the  requests  of  the  great  powers.    In 


the  democratic  cantons,  in  which  the  pcopk  vcw 
not  oppressed  by  their  cantonal  authorities,  th^f 
were  often  disgusted  with  theaa  aerviit  tawiplinHiHa 
of  the  diet :  but  in  the  aristocfBtacnl  caBtoaa.  in 
which  almost  all  the  authority  was  in  the  buids  €ff 
some  patrician  (amiliea,  or  the  corporatiooa  ol  tbc 
trades,  it  was  often  abused  to  oppma  the  asaas  of 
the  people.     Thif   waa  particularly  the   caac   ia 
Berne,  Basle,  Friburg,  Lucerne,  Zurich,  SchaAMa- 
sen  and  Soleure.     Still  a  third  class  of  canloaa  waa 
composed  of  the  new  members  of  the  cooicdcrac}, 
professedly   organized    on    popular  repreaentadve 
principles,  but  in   which,  in   1815,  the   elcetiooa 
were  so  arranged,  that  the  whole  p^w«r,  in  &rt« 
was  possessed  by  a  small  executive  coundL      la 
this  state  of  thfngs,  the  general  demand  f4M'  refbrv, 
in  the  electoral  assemblies  of  Tessin  (one  of  tbc 
new  cantons^  compelled  the  coundl  (June*  1891)) 
to  yield  to  the  public  voice,  and  establish  m  systaai 
of  direct  elections,  and  of  publicity  of  procecdiags 
in  the  great  council,  and  to  guarantee  thm  liberty 
of  the  press,  and  the  inviolafaility  of  peraona,  aa 
parts  of  the  constitution.     This  event,  and  tht 
French  revolution  of  July,  1830,  set  tLe  fTampir 
for  general  risings  in  various  parts  of  the  couatry. 
In  the  new  cantons,  the  popular  demands  ware 
generally  so  readily  complied  with  as  to  pravcBt  aay 
serious  disturbances,  and  the  democratic  cantooe 
took  hardly  any  part  in  the  troubles ;  but  ia  th« 
old  aristocratic  cantons,  the  opposition  was  strooger 
and  more  systematic     Still,  as  many  of  the  towns 
people  were  fiivourable  to  more  popular  institutioB^ 
the  governments,  even  in  these  cantons^  generally 
yielded,  with  little  opposition,  to  the  wi»hca  of  the 
dtisens.    After  much  agitation  had  taken  place* 
and  some  open  outbreaks,  the  federative  diet  de- 
cided, July  17.  1832,  to  submit  the  pact  of  1815  to 
a  revision.     This  decision,  after  a  number  of  can- 
tonal changes  had  occurred,  was  renewed,  Aug.  14. 
1847.     After  many  discussions  and  hcaitations,  a 
new  federal  compact  was  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of 
deputies  of  nineteen  cantons,  Sept.  18, 1848.     The 
cantons  which  then  held  out  were  Uri,  Sclurciia, 
and  Unterwalden.     In  1846,  these  cantons,  aloag 
with  Lucerne,  part  of  Friburg,  Zug,  and  Valais, 
formed  the  league  of  the  Sonderhfmd:  aa  ultra 
Roman  Catholic  element  being  at  the  bottooa  of 
the  anti-federative  feeling.     The  determinataoQ  of 
the  majority  of  the  cantons  to  maintain  the  fcdera* 
tion  intact,  on  principles  heretofore  subscribed  to 
by  all,  led  to  a  civil  war,  which  was  terminated  by 
the  triumph  of  the  federative  forces,  sent  against 
the  malcontent  eantona,  in  the  autumn  of  1847- 

Switzerland,  the  most  elevated  country  in 
Europe,  consists  chiefly  of  mountaina,  lying  near 
together,  or  piled  one  upon  another,  with  narrow 
valleys  between  them.  The  highest  mountains 
(among  which  are  St  Gothard,  in  the  canton  of 
Uri,  and  the  Finsteraarhom,  in  the  canton  of  Berne, 
14,100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea)  are  found  in 
Uri,  Berne,  Underwalden  and  Grisons.  Of  about 
sixty  Swiss  mountains  which  have  been  measured, 
the  highest  is  Monte  Rosa,  15,535  feet  high;  the 
lowest,  Cholet,  is  SOOO  feet  high.  (See  Alp^) 
The  lowest  region  of  the  productive  mountains  is 
covered  with  thick  forests  and  rich  meadows;  the 
middle  consists  of  hills  and  narrow  passes,  contain- 
ing pastures ;  the  third  region  is  composed  of  sharp 
and  almost  inaccessible  rocks,  either  wholly  bare, 
without  earth  or  ^rass,  or  covered  with  perpetual  iot 
and  snow.  The  middle  regions  arc  inhabited  in  snm 
mer  bj  herdsmen,  who  fliid  good  pasturage  for  thee 
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oittte^  and  olitAin  ezeelleni  wster  from  tbe  mouDtdln 
ipi  ing»  and  streamt.  Tbe  hardsmen  give  an  account 
of  the  milk,  butter  and  cbeeae,  to  tbe  ownera  of  tbe 
cattle,  or  pay  them  a  stipulated  portion  of  tbe  pro- 
ceeds. (See  S€tm,)  The  glaciers,  more  than 400  in 
number,  are  either  the  barren  parts  of  tbe  moun- 
tains, or  heights  which  consist  only  of  snow  and  iice. 
These  icy  mountains  begin  in  the  canton  of  Glanis, 
and  esrtend  to  tbe  Grisons,  thence  to  the  canton  of 
Uri,  and,  finally,  down  to  Bene.  The  glaciers  are 
produced  by  rocky  ralleys,  whose  decUvities  are 
too  small  to  admit  of  the  ready  descent  of  the  water 
of  the  melted  snow  and  ice,  so  that  they  are  gradu- 
ally filled  up  by  vast  masses  of  snow  and  ice,  which 
accumulate  in  ihem.  The  continual  alternation  of 
hill  and  valley  affords  the  most  striking  natural 
scenes  in  every  part  of  Switzerland.  In  some  places, 
within  a  short  distance,  one  may  see  at  the  same 
time  all  the  seasons  of  the  year;  and  it  is  often  pos- 
sible to  stand  between  spring  and  summer,  so  as  to 
collect  snow  with  one  hand,  and  to  pluck  flowers 
from  the  soil  with  the  other.  Every  mountain  has 
its  waterfalls;  and,  as  their  sources  are  sometimes 
lost  in  the  clouds,  the  cataracts  seem  to  descend 
from  tbe  skies.  Switxerland  abounds  in  lakes  and 
rivers,  tbe  fisheries  of  which  are  valuable,  and  which 
serve  to  embellish  tbe  landscape.  But  none  of  the 
streams  are  navigable.  The  lake  of  Zurich,  one  of 
the  largest  in  Switzerland,  b  twenty-five  miles  in 
lei^  by  three  in  breadth.  The  lake  of  Geneva 
IS  about  fifty  miles  long  and  eight  to  ten  wide. 
The  lake  of  Neufchatel,  twentv-dght  by  six,  and 
tbe  lake  of  Lucerne  or  the  Vierwaldtstadtersee, 
twenty-five  miles  long,  and,  where  widest,  as  many 
broad,  are  celebrated  for  their  beautiful  environs. 
The  largest  rivers  are  the  Rhine,  the  Reuas  or 
Riiss,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Tessino  or  Tidno.  The 
Rhine  U  remarkable  for  its  falls,  and  tbe  Reuse  for 
a  bridge,  called  the  Devil's  bridge,  which  leads  over 
it  in  the  canton  of  Uri.  It  connects  two  moun- 
tains, between  which  the  water  rolls  at  the  depth 
of  seventy-five  feet  below  it.  There  are  springs 
of  excellent  water  amoi^  the  hills,  with  warm  anid 
cold  baths,  and  mineral  springs.  li  Thurgau,  a 
part  of  Zurich,  Basle,  Schaffbausen,  Berne,  Soleure 
and  Friburg,  every  thing  is  diffiirent;  for,  although 
there  are  some  mountains,  yet  this  part  of  Switzer- 
land Ss  more  level;  there  are  here  no  Alps,  no 
cataracts,  few  trees,  and,  in  summer,  neither  ice 
nor  snow.  In  general,  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
almoat  every  where  is  covered  with  &rms,  meadows, 
vineyards  and  trtcs;  and  even  amidst  the  rocks, 
there  are  numerous  cultivated  patches.  Switzer- 
land is  rich  in  minerals,  especially  lime  and  days, 
slate,  black,  gray,  and  dark-red  marble,  porphyry 
and  alabaster  (especially  in  Valais);  also  quarts, 
crystals  (weighing  sometimes  7--8  cwt.),  peat, 
coal,  &c.  Silver,  copper  and  iron  ore  likewise  oc- 
cur. Gold  dust  is  found  in  the  rivers.  The  flora 
of  Switzerland  is  peculiarly  rich.  Tbe  cultivation 
of  tbe  vine  is  carried  to  a  great  extent,  and  a  con- 
siderable trade  is  carried  on  with  Franoe,  Holland, 
Britain  and  Suabia.  Fruits  are  abundant,  but  com 
b  not  produced  in  great  quantities,  owing  partly  to 
the  great  numbers  of  cattle  which  are  raised  here. 
The  breeding  of  cattle  is  the  chief  employment  of 
the  inhabitants,  for  which  the  ridi  pastures  of  the 
valleys  and  hiUs  afford  great  advantages.  The 
Swiss  cheeses  are  imported  in  great  numbers  into 
Germany,  France  and  Italy.  Of  the  wild  animals, 
the  roost  important  is  the  chamoU  (q.  v.);  tbe 
Ibex,  the  marmot,  and  the  lammerffeier,  or  vulture 


of  the  Alpa»  are  also  found.  Of  ita  manufteturei^ 
I  those  of  Lnen,  cotton,  and,  of  late  years,  silk,  are 
the  most  important  The  Swiss  confederacy,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  f  Aral  compact  between 
the  twenty-two  cantons  (Zurich,  August  7,  1615,) 
b  a  federative  state  of  twenty-two  republics,  who 
oonduet  their  domestic  concerns  wholly  indepen. 
dently  of  one  another.  Appenzell  and  Unterwal- 
den,  however,  consist  of  two  distiiAt  parts;  and,  in 
1633,  Basle  was  also  divided  into  two  Rhodes. 
The  confederacy,  aa  ita  limits  were  determined  by 
the  congress  of  Vienna  (art.  74 — 64),  contains  an 
area  of  18»490  square  miles,  or  according  to  some, 
of  14,769,  with  a  population,  in  1837,  of  9,188,000 
persons.  Among  them  are  1,917,210  Protestants 
(mostly  Galvinbts),  817,110  Catholics,  900  Ana- 
baptists,  1810  Jews,  in  92  dties,  100  market  towns, 
7400  villages  and  hamlets.  The  size  and  popula- 
tion  of  the  cantona  are  aa  IbQows  u. 
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In  1827,  the  population  was  2,037,030;  show, 
ing  an  increase  of  160.979  in  ten  years.  {Oo  hait' 
cher  Bo/'Kal.  auf  da$  Jahr  1849.)  The  German 
language  is  common  to  neaily  the  whole  country, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  Geneva, 
and  Neufchatel,  and  a  part  of  the  cantons  of  Yalais 
and  Friburg.  where  the  French  prevails.  Italian  is 
spoken  only  in  a  part  of  the  Grisons  and  in  Tessin ; 
Romansh  at  the  sources  of  the  Rhine  and  Ladin, 
on  the  Inn.  The  Germans  are  1,428.071;  French, 
438.489;  Italians,  119.970.  and  those  who  speak 
the  Ladin  and  Romansh  languages,  48.090.  The 
prevailing  religion  is,  in  some  of  the  cantons. 
Catholic;  in  others,  Calvinism;  and  in  others, 
mixed.  There  are  120  monasteries,  of  which  Tcs. 
sin  has  the  most  (16);  59  for  monks,  and  61  for 
nuns;  among  them  are  seven  Capuchin  houses. 
In  1615,  Switzerland  contained  all  that  had  pre- 
viously belonged  to  it,  with  the  exception  of  MiihU 
hausen  and  the  Yalteline.  Frickthal,  with  the 
dties  of  Laoffenburg  and  Rheinfelden,  which  be- 
longed to  Austria,  were  annexed  to  the  canton  of 
Aargau.  Gersau  (for  500  years  a  free  state,  and 
the  smsllest  in  Europe,  with  1294  dtiaens,  mostly 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  silk),  by  an  act  of 
the  congress  of  Vienna  and  the  decision  of  the  diet, 
was  again  made  a  part-  of  the  canton  of  Schweitz. 
In  1615,  France  ceded  some  places  in  Gex,  and  the 
king  of  Saxdinia  the  dty  of  Carrouge,  with  some 
villages  on  the  left  shore  of  tbe  lake  and  on  the 
Rhone,  to  Geneva.  The  fortress  of  Hiiningen,  in 
Alsace,  opposite  to  Basle,  has  been  demoUahecL 
The  castle  and  lordship  of  Rhasins,  above  Coire^ 
on  the  Rhine,  in  the  Grey  League,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Austria,  were  eeded  to  the  Grisons  by 
an  act  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  January  19,  1619 
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The  diet,  which  is  composed  of  the  represeiitfttives 
of  the  cantons,  and  which  manages  such  affidrs  of 
the  confederacy  as  are  committed  to  it  by  the  | 
sovereign  cantons  (suth  as  the  declaring  of  war  and 
making  of  peace,  the  concluding  of  commercial  and 
other  treaties  with  foreign  states,  the  regulation  of 
the  federal  army,  «rc.),  is  held  every  two  years,  alter- 
nately at  Zaricb,  Berne,  and  Lucerne,  which  are 
called  the  direcfSng  cantons  (vororte).  The  Schul- 
theisg,  or  governor  of  the  directing  canton  in  which 
the  session  is  held,  then  takes  the  name  of  Landam- 
Mfffui  of  Switzerland.  Each  canton  has  one  vote 
in  the  diet.  Military  capitulations,  and  treaties  on 
subjects  of  police  and  economical  regulation,  may 
be  entered  into  by  the  separate  cantons  with 
foreign  states ;  but  not  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  £et.  The  revenue  of  the  confederacy,  arising 
from  the  contingents  of  the  cantons,  is  about 
£450,000.  The  public  debt,  fixed  by  the  congress 
of  Vienna,  in  1814,  at  3,118,330  Swiss  francs,  has 
been  cancelled  by  the  interest  accruing,  from  1798 
to  1814,  on  the  capital  (£200,000  sterling,  and 
£100,000  sterling)  invested  by  the  cantons  of 
Berne  and  Zttrich  in  the  bank  of  England.  The 
property  of  this  sum  is,  however,  reserved  to  the 
two  cantons,  and  also  the  interest  accruing  since 
1815.  The  federal  army  was  fixed  (February  5, 
1841)  at  64,019  men,  of  which  half  is  a  reserve. 
In  1819,  an  artUlery  school,  or  scientific  and  prac- 
tical military  academy,  was  established  at  Thun, 
by  the  confederacy ;  and,  in  1820,  the  first  camp 
for  military  practice  was  held  at  Wohlen.  Each 
canton  is  governed  by  its  own  laws,  and  the  govern- 
ment is  administered  by  a  great  council,  which 
holds  the  legislative  power,  and  the  small  council, 
which  holds  the  executive,  or  hf  the  LandeMge- 
meinde  (or  general  assembly  of  atizens),  and  the 
Landrath  (an  executive  council).  In  Uri,  Schweitc, 
Unterwalden,  Zug,  Qlarus*  Schaffhaiisen,  Appen- 
sell  (Inner  and  Outer  Rhodes),  St  Gall,  Orisons, 
Aargau,  Thurgau,  Tidno,  Pays  de  Vaud,  VaUds, 
and  Geneva,  the  constitutions  are  democratic ;  in 
the  remaining  cantons,  they  are  of  a  mixed  aristo- 
cratic and  democratic  character.  Neufchatel  has  a 
monarchical  government,  with  estates. 

The  literature  of  Switzerland  is  a  branch  of  the 
German;  that  ofGeneva,  the  Pays  de  Vaud  and  Neuf- 
chatel, of  the  French.  There  is  a  university  at  Basle, 
and  the  academies  of  Berne  and  ZQrich  have  scientific 
collections.  At  Lucerne,  Winterthur,  Zopfingen, 
and  other  cities,  there  are  libraries,  and  cabinets  of 
natural  and  artificial  curiosities.  Several  learned 
societies,  particularly  those  for  natural  history,  are 
distinguished  for  activity  and  zeal.  The  school  of 
Pestalbzzi  (q.  v.)  at  Yverdun,  and  the  agricultural 
institute  of  Fellenberg  (q.  v.)  at  Hofwyl,  are  cele- 
brated. In  1824,  appeared  at  Zfirich  Krititche  An- 
zeigen  der  Schweizeriachen  LUerahtr  (Critical  No- 
tices of  Swiss  Literature),  containing  a  notice  of 
the  best  works  printed  in  and  concerning  Switzer- 
land, and  of  the  labours  of  Swiss  literati  abroad. 
The  history  of  Switzerland  by  John  von  Mtiller  is 
a  classical  work;  it  has  been  continued  by  Glutz- 
Blotzbeim  to  the  perpetual  peace  with  France  in 
1516.  His  valuable  labours  were  interrupted  by 
an  eariy  death.  Balthasar's  Helvetia^  oder  Denk- 
wvrdigktiUn  fur  die  22  Freistaattn  der  Sckweizcr' 
iechen  Eidgeno$sen$chaft  (Helvetia,  or  Memoirs  of 
the  22  Republics  of  the  Swiss  confederacy,  Ist  vol., 
Zurich,  1823),  may  be  joined  with  it.  Zschokke's 
History  of  the  Swiss  Nation  (in  German,  Aarau, 
1822;  French  by  Monnier)  is  a  masteriy  work. 


Lardner's  Calnnet  Cydopedia  oootains  a  dioit  Uc» 
tory  of  Switzerland.  Raoul-Rochette's  AsCotrr  de 
la  Rhohttiim  HehHique  de  179S— 1803  CP^ria. 
1823)  is  less  accurate  and  impartial  than  Zsdiokke't 
Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Helvetic  Revoivtiofi. 
On  the  ancient  history  of  the  country,  see  HaDer'f 
Historical  and  Topographical  Account  of  Hrivetta 
under  the  Romans  (2  vols.,  3d  edit.,  Berne,  1818  . 
On  Swiss  public  law,  Usteri's  Manual  is  valnaUe 
(2d  edit.,  Aarau,  1821);  also  the  Helvetic  Al- 
manac, and  Picot's  StaiiMtique  de  la  Smeee  (Geneva. 
1819).  Lutz's  Complete  Description  of  Switxer. 
land  (in  German,  alphabetically  amnged,  Sd  edit., 
Aarau,  1827,  3  vols.),  is  a  valuable  work.  See  the 
separate  articles,  Bitele,  Beme^  Geneva^  Lmeerme^ 
Neufchatel,  Chaux  de  Fomds,  Zurich^  ikc 

Pavels  m  Switzerland,  This  beautiful  coontry 
is  so  much  visited,  that  it  may,  perhaps,  be  ampf- 
able  to  our  readers  to  have  a  few  of  the  best  guide- 
books pointed  out-,  and  a  few  directions  given  for 
the  traveller.  Ebel's  Guide  to  the  most  useful 
and  pleasant  Way  of  Travelling  in  Switzerland  (Sd 
ed.,  Zfirich,  1810,  4  vols.,  in  German)  is  the  best 
companion.  It  embraces  all  Switzerland.  The 
abridgments  which  have  appeared  in  Geneva  and 
Paris  are  not  8ati8fiu*tory.  Reichard's  Guide  dee 
Voyageura  en  ItaHe  et  en  Suisee  (Weimar,  1819) : 
also  Glutz-Blotzheim's  Manual  for  TraveUers  ia 
Switzerland  (in  German,  5th  ed.,  ZQrich,  1823) ; 
the  Nomeau  Guide  dee  Vogageurt  done  lea  XXJI 
Cantons  Suteees,  traduit  d'un  MamuMcrit  AUememd 
du  Profeeeor  H,  par  R,  W.s  Simond's  Tour  ia 
SwitzeVUmd;  and  Dr  William  Seattle's  Switzer- 
land, with  illustrations  by  W.  H.  Bartlett,  Esq^ 
deserve  to  be  mentioned.  Coxe's  Travels  describe 
the  state  of  the  country  before  the  French  revolu- 
tion. The  late  numbers  of  the  Helvetic  Almanac 
afford  an  accurate  view  of  the  statistics  of  the  dif- 
ferent cantons.  Of  works  relating  to  particular 
IMrts  of  Switzerland,  the  best  are  Ebel's  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Mountaineers  of  Switzerland  (Tub., 
1798-— 1802,  2  vols.),  and,  above  all,  Traveb  in 
the  Bernese  Oberland,  by  J.  R.  Wyss  (Berne,  1816, 
2  vols.),  with  excellent  maps.  The  same  region  i> 
described  in  Voyage  pittoreeque  d'Oberland^  occov- 
pagnf  de  Notices  historiques  et  topographiaues  (Pari& 
and  Strasburg,  1812V  Of  the  maps  of  all  Switzer- 
land, that  publishea  by  Keller  and  Scfaeuermaoa 
(ZQrich,  1815  and  1819)  is  particularly  worthy  of 
attention.  The  great  atlas  of  Weiss  embraces 
only  a  part  of  Switzerland.  For  the  use  of  natu- 
ralists, we  mention  Manuel  d'fferboriaer  en  Smitm 
et  en  Valais,  rfdigi  selon  le  Sjfstime  de  Lame  (Win- 
terthur,  1811);  and  Prkxs  cTmi  Vogage  boianique 
fait  en  1811  par  ViUars,  Lauth  et  Nestler  (Pkris, 
1812.^  For  travelling  in  Switzerland,  the  months 
of  July,  August,  and  September  afford  the  most 
settled  weather.  The  most  delightful  season  b  in 
September,  and  often  even  in  October,  when  the 
shores  of  the  lakes  of  Geneva,  Neufchatel,  and 
Bienne,  and  the  charming  scenes  in  the  Pays  de 
Vaud,  enchant  the  visitor.  The  beginniiig  ol 
summer,  and  even  the  close  of  spring,  are  often 
equally  favourable.  The  Alpine  meadows,  which 
are  then  decked  with  the  most  beautiful  and  rarest 
flowers,  delight  the  eye,  and  afford  rich  stares  to 
the  botanist.  The  curious  atmospheric  phenomena, 
which  are  frequently  seen,  and  on  elevated  moun- 
tains, even  below  the  spectator,  afford  a  new  and 
sublime  spectacle.  The  mild  warmth,  and  the  Umg 
days,  render  travelling,  at  this  period,  peciiliari^ 
pleasing.   May,  however,  is  oommonly  more  beauti- 
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fill  than  June,  which  is  often  rainy.  Most  travellers 
devote  only  six  or  eight  weeks  to  visiting  Switzer- 
land, and  limit  themselves  to  the  most  interesting 
parts.  With  a  proper  and  systematic  plan,  one  can 
travel  through  all  the  cantons  in  three  and  a  half 
months,  if  he  proceeds  mostly  on  foot,  and  remains 
in  every  place  only  as  long  as  is  necessary  to  view 
all  its  curiosities;  but,  owing  to  the  frequent 
changes  of  weather,  it  is  impossible  to  reckon  upon 
three  weeks  in  succession  dry  and  warm,  as  much 
as  fourteen  days,  therefore,  ought  to  be  allowed 
out  of  the  three  and  a  half  months  for  obstructions 
from  rain  or  storms.  There  are  no  proper  extra 
posts  in  Switzerland,  though  persons  travelling  in 
their  own  coaches  may  procure  a  change  of  horses. 
There  are  good  regular  coaches,  however.  Most 
travellers  who  arrive  at  the  frontier  places  in  the 
post-coaches,  or  in  their  own  carriages,  hire  the 
horses  and  carriages  which  are  alwavs  in  readiness 
ill  the  towns.  The  prices  at  which  horses  and 
mules  are  let,  are  high.  The  horses  and  mules  are 
so  used  to  the  steep  and  rocky  mountain  roads, 
that,  even  on  the  brink  of  a  ileep  precipice,  the 
traveller  feels  himself  perfectly  safe.  Those  should 
be  chosen,  however,  which  have  been  used  to 
carrjr,  and  not  to  draw.  Roads  lead  over  the 
Cems,  the  Simplon,  and,  since  1818,  over  the 
Spltigen.  The  road  over  the  Simplon  may  well  be 
compared  with  the  proudest  works  of  the  ancient 
Romans.  (See  Alp»,  Roads  over,)  Over  the 
other  summits,  no  one  can  travel,  except  on  foot, 
or,  perhaps,  part  of  the  way  on  horseback.  In  the 
valley  of  Chamouni,  and  in  Grindelwald,  there  are 
very  low  and  small  four-wheeled  carriages,  which 
are  extremely  inconvenient.  It  is  possible  to 
travel  in  these  a  part  of  the  way,  also,  over  the 
great  mountain  of  St  Bernard.  On  account  of  the 
sudden  changes  of  weather  and  the  cold  air  on  the 
mountains,  it  is  necessary  to  be  provided  with 
warm  clothing.  The  traveller,  on  excursions, 
should  wear  a  light  and  easy  dress,  with  half-boots, 
or,  what  is  still  better,  shoes  with  gaiters,  fastened 
tight  about  the  feet  to  prevent  gravel  from  getting 
in.  A  traveller  should  provide  himself  with  two 
pairs  of  shoes,  very  strong,  with  thick  heels  and 
large-headed  nails,  to  be  worn  over  ston^  passes, 
in  wet  weather,  and  on  glaciers;  and  with  light 
ones  for  the  smooth  plains.  Experienced  travellers 
disapprove  of  the  common  irons  fastened  to  the 
shoes.  The  Alpine  shoes,  invented  by  Pictet,  are 
very  good.  The  soles  are  at  least  six  lines  in 
thickness,  with  a  strong  but  pliable  upper  Inther, 
covering  the  whole  foot,  and  with  a  covering  of 
leather  rising  about  one  and  a  half  inches  above  the 
sole,  to  secure  the  foot  from  any  blow.  Large 
steel  naib,  or  rather  screws,  with  beads  somewhat 
more  than  four  lines  wide,  which  resemble  a  trun- 
cated four-sided  pyramid,  are  inserted  in  the  soles 
and  heels,  about  seven  in  the  former  and  five  in  the 
latter.  In  the  intervals  between  the  steel  nails, 
common  nails  are  driven  in  so  that  the  heads  touch 
one  another.  With  this  durable  and  not  heary 
shoe,  one  may  walk  safely  over  the  naked  granite, 
over  ice  and  smooth  grass.  A  staff,  pointed  with 
iron,  is  indispensable.  In  warm  weather,  a  straw 
hat  is  preferable  to  a  felt  one.  A  cloak,  of  oiled 
taffeta  or  mled  linen,  to  keep  off  the  rain,  is  very 
convenient  and  warm,  and,  for  this  reason,  a  giiod 
protection  on  the  high  mountains  or  in  a  piercing 
wind.  The  traveller  should  also  take  a  flannel 
shirt,  the  best  protection  against  sudden  colds, 
li^ht  woollen  pantaloons,  and  a  great  coat  of  light 


cloth;  also  a  covered  flask  for  cherry  brandy  to 
bathe  the  tired  limbs.  The  best  comes  from 
Grindelwald.  To  the  mineralogist,  the  apron  of 
thin  leather,  invented  by  Pictet,  deserves  to  be 
recommended.  It  is  never  well  for  one  to  travel 
on  the  mountains  alone,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
company  with  more  than  three  or  four  persons, 
because  of  the  scanty  accommodations  of  the  inns 
in  the  small  places.  A  guide  should  always  be 
procured;  and  very  intelligent  ones  are  easily  to  be 
met  with.  If  a  person  is  not  used  to  walking,  he 
should  begin  with  short  journeys  every  day ;  but 
walking  in  Switzerland,  even  for  females,  is  not  so 
difficult  as  is  commonly  supposed.  The  mountains 
should  be  ascended,  where  it  is  possible,  on  the 
western  side.  The  best  descent  is  on  the  eastern 
declivities.  It  is  unsafe  to  travel  on  the  high 
mountains  in  spring  until  after  the  avalanches  have 
rolled  down  the  sides.  After  a  long  and  violent 
rain,  a  person  should  wait  two  days  before  traversing 
the  high  valleys  among  the  rocks,  where  pieces  are 
liable  to  fidl  from  the  sides  at  such  seasons.  In 
snowy  vales  and  among  the  glaciers,  it  is  well  to 
cover  the  face  with  a  green  or  dark  gauze.  Vola- 
tile alkali,  diluted  with  water,  mitigates  the 
burm*ng  pains  in  the  hce,  caused  by  the  bright 
reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from  the  fields  of  snow 
and  the  glaciers.  One  should  never  travel  over 
the  glaciers  after  a  fresh  fall  of  snow  (which 
sometimes  happens  even  in  the  summer  months), 
particularly  at  mid-day ;  for  a  traveller  might  then 
very  easily  break  through  the  sof^  mass.  To  these 
rules  the  traveller  will  easily  add  such  as  his  own 
experience  may  suggest.  Bfany  circumstances  com- 
bine to  make  traveUing  in  Switzerland  more  expen- 
sive than  in  the  adjacent  countries.  But  few  of 
the  cantons  produce  the  necessaries  of  life  in  suffi- 
dent  quantities  for  the  inhabitants.  In  many 
places,  the  people  are  obliged  to  procure  them  from 
a  distance;  and  then  the  expense  of  conveyance 
augments  the  price.  Inn-keepers  on  the  mountains 
and  in  retired  valleys  are  especially  subjected  to 
this  advanced  price,  and  are,  therefore,  obliged  io 
charge  higher  than  those  in  cities  and  frequented 
roads.  The  hotels,  in  towns  and  in  large  villages, 
often  even  in  the  rudest  Alpine  vales,  as  in  Lauter- 
bninnen  and  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  are  very 
good.  In  Italian  Switzerland,  and  generally  beyond 
the  southern  chain,  it  is  common  to  agree  upon  the 
price  to  be  paid  to  inn-keepers,  guides,  servants, 
and  the  like,  beforehand;  for  otherwise  a  person  is 
▼ery  liable  to  be  imposed  on.  The  expenses  for 
one  who  makes  only  a  short  stay  at  the  various 
places,  are,  of  course,  greater  than  for  one  who 
remains  longer.  If  a  person  devotes  five  or  six 
months  to  travelling  through  Switzerland,  in  a  car- 
riage or  on  horseback,  his  daily  expenditure  will 
amount  to  twelve  or  sixteen  Swisp  francs  ;*  but  if 
he  limits  himself  to  six,  four,  or  two  weeks,  his 
expenses  will  be  at  least  eighteen  francs  a  day.  If 
he  travels  on  foot,  and  has  a  guide  who  carries  his 
luggage,  twelve  francs  a  day  will  be  sufficient. 
The  difference  in  the  standard  of  money  in  the 
different  Swiss  cantons  is  inconvenient,  particularly 
since  some  cantons  have  begun  to  refuse  to  admit 
the  money  of  others.  The  Manual  of  Glutz-Blotz- 
heim,  before  mentioned,  presents  a  useful  view  of 
the  worth  of  the  different  coins.  The  old  louis- 
d'or  (twenty-four  livres  toumois),  the  French 
twenty  franc  piece,  the  Brabant,  Bavarian  and 
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Wurtemberg  dollar,  and  Frendi  ^Ye  franc  piece, 
are  in  most  general  circulation.  The  reckoning  by 
Swiss  fnnci  (sixteen  to  a  louis-d'or^  is  pretty 
generaL  In  the  hotels  they  reckon  much  by  French 
francs.  Any  one  who  intends  to  visit  all  the 
cantons  can  proceed  in  the  following  order — either 
through  Constance,  Schaffhausen,  £gUsau,  and 
Winterthur,  or  throagh  Lindau,  the  lake  of  Con- 
stance, Roschach,  and  St  Gall,  to  ZOrich  (see 
Voyage  de  Zurie  ^  Zuric,  1818) ;  then  over  mount 
Albis  to  Zug,  over  lake  Zug  to  Arth,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Righi,  of  which  Fuessly  and  Keller  have 
published  beautiful  sketches,  with  a  description  by 
J.  H.  Meyer  (Views  of  Mount  Righi,  drawn  from 
nature,  Zurich,  1809) ;  over  the  Ue  to  Lucerne, 
which  Businger  describes  in  his  guide — Lucerne 
and  its  Environs,  with  a  good  Map  of  the  Lake  of 
the  four  Forest-Towns  (Lucerne,  1811).  The 
traveller  now  enters  on  the  route  over  the  moun- 
tains. The  way  leads  through  Stancstadt,  Stanz, 
the  abbey  of  Engelburg,  and  over  the  Surenian 
Alps;  or  from  Stanx  through  Buochs,  over  the 
lake  of  the  four  Forest-Towns,  RQtli,  Tell's  Chapel 
to  Altorf.  Thence  you  pass  on  the  great  road 
from  German  Switserland  to  Italy,  in  three  days, 
to  Bellinsona.  Through  Urseren,  the  road  leads 
from  Altorf  to  Dissentis,  and  the  adjacent  springs 
of  the  Rhine ;  and  further  through  Trons  to  Coire, 
where  a  traveller  who  wishes  to  visit  QraubQndten 
(the  Grisons),  stops.  Among  the  principal  curiosi- 
ties  of  the  Grisons  are  the  valley  of  Tomlesch,  the 
bridge  of  Solis,  which  is  the  highest  in  Europe,  the 
Via  l^Iala,  the  glaciers  of  the  Rhine,  the  valley  of 
Misocco,  the  glacier  of  Bernina.  From  Coire,  the 
traveller  pursues  bis  journey  through  Sennwald  to 
Appenzell  and  Gais,  and  then  through  Utsnach  and 
Einsiedeln ;  or,  if  he  does  not  intend  to  visit  first 
the  bath  at  Ffeffers,  through  Fanyx,  Elm,  and 
Matt,  to  Glaris,  'and  thence  to  Einsiedeln,  from 
which  he  returns,  over  Schweitz  and  the  ruins  of 
Goldau,  to  Lucerne.  Then  he  goes  through  the 
charming  Entlibuch,  or  over  the  battle-field  of 
Sempach,  through  Zopfingen,  Morgenthal,  Hindel- 
bank,  Hofwyl,  to  Berne.  From  Berne,  the  traveller 
proceeds  over  Thur,  in  four  to  six  days  (induding 
the  time  occupied  in  returning  through  Interlaken 
and  Brientz),  to  the  beautiful  Oberland,  to  Lauter- 
brunnen,  to  Staubach,  over  the  little  Scfaeideck  to 
Grindelwald,  at  the  foot  of  the  Jungfrau  (first 
ascended  by  the  two  Meyers  in  Aarau,  1811  and 
J  8 12;  (see  Traveh  over  the  Glacure  of  Berne, 
Aarau,  1813),  and  of  the  Schreckhom,  and  over 
the  great  Scheideck  to  Haslitbal.  From'Merz- 
ringen,  the  chief  place  in  the  valley,  those  who 
have  not  travelled  from  Altorf  to  the  hospice  of 
St  Gotbard  can  go  by  the  new  road  through  the 
Susten  valley.  The  hospice  on  the  Grimsel,  5867 
feet  high,  is  particularly  worthy  to  be  visited. 
Thence  the  traveller  proceeds  to  the  glaciers  of 
the  Rhone.  From  Berne  he  goes  through  Murten 
and  Avenches,  or  Friburg,  Murten,  Avenches, 
Payeme,  Lausanne,  Aubonne,  to  Geneva.  Thence 
he  proceeds  to  the  icy  heights  and  glaciers  of  the 
valley  of  Chamouni,  either  through  Thonon,  Evian, 
Simoens,  and  Sixte,  or  through  Bonneville  and 
Salenche,  to  Servoz ;  thence  on  to  Chamoum,  at 
the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc,  which  requires  three  days. 
The  glacier  of  Montanvert  and  La  Fldgdre,  oppo- 
site to  it,  are  commonly  the  limit  in  this  direction. 
The  best  guides  are  Saussure's  and  Bourrit's  works, 
Pictet's  Itinfraire,  and  Gottschalk's  description 
(the  Valley  of  Chamouni,  Halle,  181 1)»  with  a 


In   1812,  Lori  publi^d  aoiae   beantiliil 
views  of  the  valley  of  ChamounL     If  the  ttmvcUcr 
does  not  return  from  Chamouni  to  Gcaava,  he 
either  takes  a  difficult  path  through  the  valley  of 
Valorsine,  and  the  village  of  Trieiit*  or  the  Col 
de  Balme,  to  Martigny,  at  the  foot  of  the  Great 
Saint  Bernard.    From  this  place,  ooe  nay  go  over 
the  Simplon  road  to  the  Borromean  islamla  (to  go 
and  return,  six  or  seven  days  are  ntcemsary\  or 
over  St  Branchier  to  the  Vid  de  Bagnea  (w£erc, 
in  1818,  o¥rii«g  to  the  fall  of  the  glacier  Gctroi. 
lake  Mauvoisin  broke  through  its  banks,  end  sprced 
fearful  devastation);  then  to  the  hospiee  on  St 
Benutfd,  and  back  to  Martigny,  which    requires 
three  days.     A  good  map  of  the  mouBtain  waa 
published  by  Lapie  (Paris,  1803).     A  full  descrip- 
tion of  it  is  given  bv  Wibel  of  Btme  in  hia  Feyeyc 
Pittore»que  depwiiLauManneJu$qu*au  MmU  SuBef^ 
nardt  ornamented  with  fourteen  coloured  plates. 
From  Martigny,  the  traveller  goea  through    St 
Maurice,  by  the  Pissevache,  or,  by  a  cirenttoas 
way,   which  well  rewards  him  for  hia   trouble, 
through  Sitten,  and  along  the  new  road,  so  caQed, 
over  mount  Azeindaz,  to  Bex  (where  the  remark- 
able salt  mines  may  be  seen),  and  then  through 
Aigle  and  Clarens  to  Vevay,  whence  the  traveUcr 
may  proceed  by  water  to  Geneva,  if  he  does  not 
wish  to  go  by  land  through  Lausanne.     On  the 
opposite  i^ore  of  the  lake,  the  road  passes  through 
Meillerfe  and  Evian  to  Geneva;  then  through  Orbe, 
adjacent  to  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Lac  du  J<i«x 
and  the  valley  of  Romainmotier,  to  Tverdnn,  and 
along  the  lake  to  Meufchatel,  whence  a  visit  may 
be  paid  to  the  manufacturing  villsges  Cbaux  de 
Fonds  and  Lode  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
latter  is  the  Saut  de  Doubs);  from  Heufchatel 
through  Bienne,  or  Aarberg,  to  Soleure,  near  which 
rises  the  Weissenstein,  afibrding  firom  its  aumimt  a 
fine  view  of  the  wide  valley  that  divides  the  Jans 
from  the  Alps.     It  is  one  of  the  most   spJendid 
prospects  in  Switzerland.     If  a  person  wishca  to 
go  through  the  Mfinster  valley  to  Basle,  be  must 
return  to  Bienne ;  and,  following  the  directions  in 
Bridel's  text  to  Birrman's  Foya^e  A'lteresgue  it 
Bdle  ^  Bienne,  two  days  are  requisite  to  pass  over 
the  road  leading  through  Pierre  Pertuis,  an  andcni 
Roman  gate  of  rock,  fort^  feet  high.  If  one  destrca 
to  visit  the  principal  curiosities  in  Switzerland  in 
six  or  eight  weeks,  it  is  best  to  pursue  the  follow* 
ing   course: — SchafiThausen,  ZOrich,   Zug,   Righi, 
Lucerne,  Schweitz,  Altorf  (perhaps  to  the  hospice 
on  mount  Gothard),  Berne,  Oberland,  to  Mciiingco; 
from  Berne  to  Lausanne,  Geneva;  thence  to  the 
valley  of  Chamouni,   to  Chamouni  or  Martigny 
(perhaps  along  the  Simplon  road  to  Domo  d'Onola, 
or  to  the  hospice  on  mount  Bernard),  and,  in  the 
way  before  mentioned,  through  Bex,  vevay,  Tver- 
dun,  &c.,  to  Basle.     In  two  or  three  weeks,  tbe 
following  journey  may  be  made:  through  Basle, 
Mansterthal,  Bienne,  Soleure,  Berne,   Oberland, 
Hofwyl,  Lucerne,  Righi,   Schweitz,   Zug,  Albis, 
Zurich,  Schaffhausen,  Constance.     If  a  traveller 
wishes  to  visit  particidarly  French  Switzerland  and 
the   Savoy   Alps,  he  can  perform  the   following 
journey  in  about  twenty-five  days:  Schaffhausen, 
Baden,  Aarau,  Berne,  Friburg,  Vevav,  Bex,  St 
Maurice,  Martigny,  Val  de  Bsgnes,  Col  de  Bakne, 
Chamouni,  Geneva,  Lausanne,   Bienne,  Monster* 
thai,  Basle.     Since  Aberly,  the  following  artists 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  views  of  secacs 
in    Switzerland:    Rieter,   Kttnig,   Hegi,   Fuessly, 
Keller*  Birrroann,  Wochcr,  and  the  two  Loria.— 
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See,  aim,  Wetfel's  Vinfage  PUtornqwe  atue  Zae$ 
SmtMiea,  Zurich,  1824,  eontaining  eighty-fire  plates. 

8WiyEL ;  a  fmall  piece  of  artillery,  carrying 
a  shot  of  half  a  pound,  and  fixed  in  a  socket  on  the 
top  of  a  ship's  side,  stern,  or  bow,  and  also  in  the 
tops.  The  trunnions  of  this  piece  are  contained 
in  a  sort  of  iron  crotch,  whose  lower  end  termi- 
nates  in  a  cylindrical  pivot  resting  in  the  socket, 
BO  as  to  support  the  weight  of  the  cannon.  By 
means  of  this  swivel  (which  gives  name  to  the 
piece  of  artillery)  and  an  iron  handle  on  its  cas- 
cabel,  the  gun  may  be  directed  by  hand  to  any 
object. 

SMfivel  is  also  a  strong  link  of  iron  used  in  moor- 
ing-chains,  &c.,  which  permits  the  bridles  or  cables 
to  be  turned  as  occasion  requires. 

SWORD.  This  weapon,  probably  because  it  is 
more  constantly  carried  about  the  person  than  other 
wnpons,  such  as  the  arrow,  spear,  he,,  has  ac- 
qufred  a  peculiar  connexion  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  wearer.  To  this  day,  the  surrender  of  the 
sword  denotes  submission,  and  the  breaking  of  it 
degradation.  In  many  countries,  it  has  become  the 
emblem  of  power.  In' Germany,  the  sword  was 
one  of  the  imperial  insignia.  In  Turkey,  the  sul- 
tan is  girded  with  the  sword  of  Osmun  on  ascend- 
ing the  throne.  In  England,  the  sword  of  state  is 
one  of  the  regalia,  and  the  **  offering  of  the  sword" 
one  of  the  ceremonies  of  coronation.  In  France, 
the  sword  is  also  one  of  the  royal  insignia.  In  the 
middle  ages,  knights  gave  name*  to  their  swords; 
thus  Charlemagne's  sword  was  called  JowtuMe,  and 
Orlando's  Durindana,  The  efficacy  of  no  other 
weapon  depends  so  much  upon  the  courage  and  skill 
of  the  individual.  It  is  the  poetical  representative 
of  all  arms;  and,  in  the  middle  ages,  the  word  degen 
(sword)  was  used  in  German  to  denote  a  worthy 
man;  later,  a  servant,  but  a  servant  of  a  dignified 
character,  and  a  free  man.  In  this  sense,  Otfried, 
in  his  translation  of  the  Gospels,  calls  John  the 
Baptist  Chritti  Thegan.  In  a  German  poem  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  apostle  Peter  is  called 
Got€9  VegtHt  and  the  JhrUe  and  senat  of  all  apos- 
tles. Thame,  which  is  derived  from  the  same  word, 
is  also  an  Anglo-Saxon  title  of  honour  familiar  to 
the  readers  of  Shakspeare.  Under  the  emperors  of 
Rome,  no  one  was  allowed  to  wear  a  sword  except 
soldiers;  hence  the  custom  of  presenting  the  sword 
on  investing  with  a  military  dignity.  Trajan, 
when  he  made  Sara  Licinius  commander  of  his 
guards,  put  a  naked  sword  into  bis  hands,  with  the 
words,  **  Take  this,  and  use  it  for  me  if  I  rule  well, 
against  me  if  I  rule  iU."  The  secular  infeoffment 
of  crown  vassals,  in  the  middle  ages,  was  performed 
by  presenting  the  vassal  a  naked  sword.  To  this 
day,  decapiution  with  the  sword  is  considered 
more  honourable  than  hanging,  in  those  countries 
where  both  modes  of  execution  are  in  use,  as  in 
maojr  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  England,  the 
axe  IS  used,  and  only  in  cases  of  high  treason.  As 
soon  as  the  art  of  forging  metals  was  invented, 
arms  of  metal  were  probably  made;  and  the  sword 
must  have  been  one  of  the  first,  as  the  dub,  and 
simUar  weapons,  would  naturally  lead  to  it.  Wooden 
swords  are  found  at  present  among  many  savage 
tribes.  Some  historians  mention  Belus,  king  of 
Assyria,  as  the  inventor  of  the  sword.  The  Greeks 
ascribed  the  inTention,  according  to  Diodorus,  to 
the  Cretans.  From  the  Scriptures  we  learn  that 
swords  were  used  in  the  earliest  timet  in  Asia. 
Abraham  drew  his  sword  to  sacrifice  his  son .  Isaac 
The  knife  probably  originated  from  the  sword  by 


degrees.  The  knife,  in  many  eoontriei,  m  In  Spain, 
is  still  a  formidable  weapon.  Swords  were  pro- 
bably  made  at  first,  like  other  weapons,  of  copper, 
as  men  acquired  the  art  of  forging  this  metal  sooner 
than  any  other.  The  heroes  of  antiquity  never  ap. 
pear  without  ihe  sword.  Whether  the  Greeks 
wore  it  on  the  left  or  right  side  is  not  determined; 
but  the  Romans,  as  long  as  they  used  short  swords, 
wore  them  high  on  the  right  side,  as  appears  from 
the  bass-reliefs  of  the  columns  of  Trajan  and  An* 
toninus  at  Rome;  and  Folybius  explicitly  states 
this  fact  in  his  history  (vi.  21^.  The  kinds  ol 
swords  are  too  numerous  to  be  given  here.  The 
straight,  long  sword  was  used  by  the  Christians  of 
the  West  in  the  middle  ages,  while  the  Poles,  and 
all  the  tribes  of  Sclavonic  origin,  employed,  and 
still  prefer,  the  crooked  sword.  The  Saracens 
also  had  the  crooked  sword  at  that  time;  and  it  is 
still  the  common  one  in  Asia.  At  present,  light 
cavalry  in  Europe,  as  hussars,  lancers,  ke,,  wear 
the  crooked  sword,  while  the  straight,  long  sword 
is  the  weapon  of  the  heavy  cavalry.  The  latter  is, 
generally  speaking,  a  better  and  more  trustworthy 
weapon.  In  the  middle  ages,  double-handed 
swords  also  were  worn;  and  in  books  on  the  art  of 
fencing,  this  branch  is  treated,  as  is  also  the  art  of 
fighting  Mrith  the  dagger.  It  was  an  unwieldy  we^^ 
pon,  and  probably  originated  from  the  wearing  of 
plate  armour.  The  sword  of  the  executioners  is,  to 
this  day,  a  double-handed  one ;  but,  as  it  requires 
considerable  skill  and  coolness,  it  has  been  exchang- 
ed,  in  most  countries,  for  the  heavy  axe.  The 
Highland  claymore,  a  broadsword  with  a  basket 
hilt,  has  baen  introduced  into  the  Highland  regi- 
ments in  the  British  service.  The  blade  of  a  sword 
is  divided  into  the  upper,  middle  and  lower  part, 
or  the  forte,  middle  and  foibie.  Fencing  with  the 
small  sword  and  the  broad  sword  are  quite  different 
arts.  The  former  is  of  a  much  nobler  character. 
(See  Ggnuuutiea.)  Some  places,  as  Toledo,  Sara- 
gossa,  Damascus,  are  particularly  celebrated  for  fine 
sword  blades. 

SWORD-FISH  (xiphioM) ;  a  genus  of  fishes, 
remarkable  for  having  the  upper  jaw  prolonged, 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  sword,  and  constituting 
at  least  one  third  of  the  total  length.  It  is  placed 
by  Cuvier  in  the  same  family  with  the  mackerel. 
The  body  is  elongated,  almost  destitute  of  scales, 
and  is  carinate  on  each  side  at  the  base  of  the  tail. 
There  are  no  proper  teeth.— The  common  sword- 
fish  (X.  gladiu$)  is  somerimes  more  than  twenty 
feet  long,  the  beak  included.  It  swims  with 
greater  swiftness  than  almost  any  inhabitant  of  the 
deep,  and  is  possessed  of  vast  muscular  strength. 
It  attacks,  and  generally  puts  to  flight,  the  smaller 
cetaceous  animals,  notwithstanding  its  food  is  usu- 
ally vegetable.  Its  flesh  is  ^ood;  and,  in  some 
countries,  the  fishery  is  an  object  of  importance. 
It  is  taken  with  the  harpoon,  and  usually  tears  the 
net.  if  enclosed.  The  female  approaches  the  shores 
in  the  latter  part  of  spring  or  beginning  of  summer. 
The  sword-fish  is  found  in  almost  all  seas. 

8YBAR1S;    an   ancient  Greek  dty  of  Lower 
Italy,  in  Lucania,  on  the  gulf  of  Tarentum      It  is 
supped  to  have  been  built  by  a  colony  of  Acba,- 
ans  and  Traxenians,  about  720  B.  C.     The  Sy- 
barites were  celebrated  for  their  luxury  and  volup- 
tuousness,  and  had  become  enervated  by  tbe  mUA- 
ness  of  the  climate,  the  richness  of  the  yA\,  and 
their  gremi  wealth.     Becoming  involved  in  ^  „»„ 
with  Crotona,  the  city  of  Sybaris  brougU  Into  We 
field  800,000  men,  while  the  forces  of  the  former 
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amounted  to  but  100,000.  The  Crotonians,  how- 
ever, were  victorious,  and  totally  destroyed  By- 
Iwris. — Sybarite  ;s  still  used  to  signify  an  effeminate 
voluptuary. 

SYCAMORE.  This  term  was  giren  by  the 
ancients  to  a  species  of  fig  (fieus  ^eomonu).  By 
the  modems,  it  is  applied  to  a  European  species  of 
maple  (acer  paeudoplatanus) ;  and,  in  the  western 
parts  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Occidental  phme, 
or  button.wood.     See  Jfy,  Maple,  and  Plane. 

SYCOPHANT,  with  the  Athenians;  a  man  who 
denounced  others  on  account  of  violations  of  law, 
or  kept  watch  on  their  doings  in  order  to  misrepre- 
sent them,  and  to  make  them  the  basis  of  an  accu- 
sation. The  name  is  derived  from  ^v»«t,  a  ^,  and 
♦«iw,  I  discover,  and  wn*  originally  applied  to  cer- 
tain persons  who  gave  information  of  such  as,  con- 
trary to  the  Athenian  laws,  exported  figs.  Subse- 
quently, every  false  accuser,  cheat,  or  other  wretch, 
who  strove  to  injure  men.  whether  by  legal  process 
or  in  the  course  of  ordinary  dealing,  was  called  by  this 
name.     It  was  in  Athens  a  term  of  great  reproacii. 

SYDENHAM,  Thomas,  a  celebrated  English 
physician,  was  bom  in  Dorsetshire,  in  1624,  and,  in 
1648,  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  medicine  at 
Oxford.  He  subsequently  commenced  practice  as 
a  physician  at  Westminster,  and  speedily  attained 
great  reputation.  From  1660  to  1670  he  held  the 
first  place  in  his  profession,  though  it  was  not  till 
the  latter  part  of  his  career  that  he  became  a  licen- 
tiate  of  the  college.  Being  a  great  sufferer  from 
the  gout,  he  was  unable,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  to  go  much  from  home ;  but  he  continued  to 
benefit  society  by  his  writings  and  advice  till  near 
the  time  of  his  decease,  in  1689.  Doctor  Syden- 
ham's improvements  form  an  era  in  the  history  of 
medicine.  He  first  applied  himself  to  an  attentive 
observation  of  the  phenomena  of  diseases,  founding 
his  practice  on  the  obvious  indications  of  nature, 
rather  than  on  prevalent  theories,  drawn  from  the 
principles  of  chemistry  or  mathematics.  Febrile 
disorders  attracted  his  especial  notice,  and,  in  1666, 
he  communicated  to  the  public  the  result  of  his 
observations,  in  a  work  entitled  Methodus  curandi 
Fehree  propriia  Ohtervationihue  ntperUnicta,  which 
WHS  re-printed,  with  additions,  under  the  title  of 
ObBervationes  Medica  circa  Morhorum  aeutonim 
Historiam  et  Cwationem  (1675).  Among  his  prin- 
cipal works  are  Epistola  JUsponsoriet  duet,  1.  De 
Morbis  epidemieiM  a  1675  ad  1680;  2  De  Luis  ve- 
neres HiMtoria  et  Curatione  (1680);  De  Podagra 
€t  Hvdrope  (1683,  8vo.);  and  Processus  integri  in 
Morbis  fire  onmibus  curandis,  published  posthu- 
mously. 

SYDNEY;  capital  of  the  British  colony  of  New 
South  Wales,  in  Australia;  lat.  33^  15'  S. ;  Ion. 
151^  15'  £. ;  population,  about  30,000.  Sydney 
is  situated  on  a  cove,  on  the  south  side  of  Port 
Jackson,  about  seven  miles  from  its  mouth.  The 
water  is  of  sufficient  depth  to  allow  ships  of  the 
largest  size  to  come  close  up  to  the  shore.  Port 
Jackson  is  one  of  the  finest  natural  basins  in  the 
world,  stretching  15  miles  into  the  country,  with 
numerous  creeks  and  bays.  The  anchorage  is  every 
where  excellent,  and  ships  are  protected  ^om  every 
wind.  The  streets  of  Sydney  are  built  with 
some  regard  to  regularity,  and  cover  a  consider- 
able extent  of  ground.  The  best  houses  are  of 
white  free-stone,  or  brick  plastered,  and  have  alight 
appearance.  A  British  air  is  studiously  given  to 
every  thing;  yet  the  parrots  and  other  birds  of 
strange  note  and  plumage,  and  the  show  of  oranges. 


melons,  and  lemons,  bespeak  a  foreigB  country 
There  are  several  banks,  a  saving*  tnstitatxai 
schools  for  the  poor,  and  several  higher  aenunariea. 
Several  newspapers,  and  other  periodicala,  are  ako 
published  at  Sydney.  The  whale  and  aeal  fiahcriea 
are  carried  on  from  here  with  succeaa.  See  Ams- 
tralia  and  New  South  Wales. 

SYDNEY ;  a  free  port  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
island  of  Cape  Breton,  on  a  bay,  which  ia  sometimes 
called  Spanish  Biver,  and  sometimea  I>artmoutk 
Harbour.  The  entrance  of  the  harbour  ia  aboot 
two  miles  wide.  The  harbour  itself  is  rery  huge 
and  well  protected.  The  town  stands  at  tlie  head 
of  the  harbour,  in  a  very  pleasant  situataoo,  aad 
seems  to  enjoy  great  loosl  advantages  as  a  eoai- 
merdal  place.  There  are  mines  of  good  coal  <m 
the  western  side  of  the  harbour,  and  the  place  \s 
admirably  situated  for  trade  in  lumber  and  finh. 
Still,  it  is  neglected ;  and  the  population  is  only 
450  or  500.  It  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  whole 
island.  The  public  buildings  are  the  barracks^ 
government  store,  commandant's  house,  court  house, 
three  houses  of  worship,  and  a  market  house.  The 
town  is  well  built,  and  has  a  pleasant  surroandi]^ 
country.  Svdney  is  important,  at  preecnt,  m  a 
commercial  view,  principally  on  account  of  its  ex- 
tensive  coal  mines.  A  great  portion  of  the  coal 
exported  from  this  island  has  been  derired  from 
these  mines;  and  the  quantity  exported  from  the 
ishmd  in  1828  was  10,000  chaldrons. 

SYDNEY,  ALGRBiroir  iwn  Sis  Pmup.  See 
Sidney, 

SYENE,  OR  ASSUAN,  oe  ES80DAK ;  a  towa 
of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  east  side  of  the  NDe,  ax 
miles  below  the  first  cataract ;  Ion.  32<»  55'  £ ;  ht 
24«  &  N.  It  is  the  most  southeriy  town  of  Sgypt« 
forming  its  frontier  towards  Nubia.  It  is  celebrated 
in  the  annals  of  ancient  astronomy,  for  the  attcmpi 
made,  about  276  B.  C,  by  Eratosthenes  (q.  ▼.>,  to 
measure  the  height  of  the  sun,  according  to  wm^ 
Syene  was  said  to  lie  directly  under  the  tropic  A 
well  was  formed,  which  was  supposed  to  insrlt  the 
precise  moment  of  the  summer  solstice,  by  the  in 
of  the  sun  reflected  in  it.  But  according  to  moi 
observations,  Syene  is  found  to  lie  37"  23*  north  of 
the  tropic.  In  the  Nile,  opposite  to  the  town,  is 
the  islaiid  of  Elephantina,  remarkable  for  its  ancient 
ruins  and  quarries  of  stone.  There  are,  also,  aoase 
ruins  at  Syene.     See  Burckhard's  Nubia. 

SYENITE.     See  SieniU. 

SYGAMBRIANS,  oe  SICAMBRIAN8;  a  Ger- 
man  tribe,  which  occupied  the  country  on  the 
Rhine,  fit>m  Emmerich  southwards,  in  the  Sieg. 
and  on  the  Lippe  eastwardly,  to  the  frootacra  of 
the  Bructeri.  After  the  victories  of  Gcfmnnicvs 
(q.  V.)  we  hear  nothing  of  them  for  some  tiaw  ;  hot 
when  the  Romans,  by  the  command  of  dsBdius, 
withdrew  to  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the 
Sygambri  re-occupied  their  former  seats,  and,  at  a 
later  period,  formed  one  of  the  great  eonfedemey 
of  tribes  who  took  the  oommon  naase  of  Franks^ 
See  Germany,  History  of,  and  AwsAs. 

8YLLA.     See  Sulla, 

SYLLABLE  (from  the  Greek  #»xx«|M,  Utcnlly 
comprehension,  or  eoUeetion)  is  the  least  nstnral 
division  of  articulated  speech,  or,  in  other  words, 
syllables  are  the  natural  elements  of  speech.  Men 
have  gone  farther,  and,  in  most  laagnagea  at  least, 
have  divided  svllables  again  into  letters ;  bat  the 
circumstance  that  the  consonants  cannot  be  pro- 
nounced without  the  aid  of  voweb  (hence  their 
name),  or  as  syllables,  showa  the  natoral  div 
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of  word*  into  $ty11iible«.  We  may  tbcn  ny,  with 
AdeluDg,  a  syllable  is  a  sound  produced  by  a  ningle 
opening  or  closing  of  the  moutn,  and,  consequently,  ' 
consists  of  one  vowel  or  diphthong,  or  of  either  to- 
gether with  one  or  more  consonants.  This  defini- 
Cion  has  some  few  exceptions,  according  to  the 
artificial  divisions  of  some  languages:  in  general  it 
is  perfectly  correct.  A  vowel  is  always  necessary 
for  a  syllable,  though  it  may  not  always  be  written, 
Dor  even  be  supposed,  by  particular  nations,  to 
exist.  It  is  evident  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
pronounce  such  a  word  as  Srb,  the  native  name  for 
Servia,  without  supplying  some  vowel  sound. 
Syllabic  alphabets  are  such  as  have  signs  for  all  the 
sylUbles  composing  the  language,  and  for  the  syU 
tables  only.  Such  is  the  Cherokee  alphabet,  which 
lias  eighty-five  signs,  or  charscters,  for  its  element- 
ary syllables,  and  which  has  been  spoken  of  in  the 
article  Indian  Ltmgumge; 

SYLLABUB:  a  kind  of  drink,  ordinarily  made 
of  white  Mrine  and  sugar,  into  whidi  some  new  milk 
i«  thrown  by  a  syringe. 

SYLLOGISM  (rvXXfyfr^r),  in  logic;  an  argu- 
ment or  form  of  reasoning,  consisting  of  three  pro- 
positions, having  this  property,  that  the  conclusion 
nere«arily  follows  from  the  two  premises,  so  that 
if  the  first  and  second  propositions  be  granted,  the 
conclusion  must  be  also  granted.      If  the  premises 
be  only  probable,  or  contingent,  the  syllogism  is 
said  to  be  diaUctical ;  if  they  be  certain,  apodietieal; 
if  false,  under  an  appearance  of  truth,  aophiuical, 
or  paraloffiMtieal.     As  often  as  the  mind  observes 
any  two  notions  to  agree  with  a  third,  which  is 
done  in  two  propositions,  it  immediately  concludes 
that  they  agree  with  each  other ;  or,  if  it  finds  that 
one  of  them  agrees,  and  the  other  disagrees,  which 
is  likewise  done  in  two  propositions,  it  immediately 
pronounces   that   they  disagree  with  each  other; 
and  such  is  a  syllogism.     Of  the  three  propositions 
of  which  a  syllogism  consists,  the  first  is,  by  way  of 
eminence,  called  the  prapoBUton^  as  being  the  basis 
of  the  argument ;  the  second,  the  astMm^'oa,  as 
being  assumed  to  assist  in  inferring  the  third ;  and 
both,  the  /iresnses,  as  being  antecedent  to  it.     The 
first  is  called  the  mafor,  the  second  the  Minor,  the 
third  the  coac/iiftoii.  As  the  conclusion  is  the  princi- 
pal part,  it  hence  arises  that  though  the  proposition 
and  assumption  have  each  its  subject  and  attribute, 
yet  the  subject  and  attribute  of  a  syllogism  are  pro- 
perly understood  of  th«  conclusion.  In  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  syllogism  we  may  consider  the  matter  and 
the  form  of  it.     The  matter  is  three  propositions 
made  up  of  three  ideas,  or  terms,  variously  joined, 
and  called  the  major,  uunor  and  middU*    The  follow- 
h\^  proposition,  for  instance,  forms  a  syllogism : — 
Every  animal  lives ;  man  is  an  animal ;  therefore  man 
lives.   The  predicate  of  the  conclusion  is  called  the 
major  lens,  because  it  is  generally  of  larger  extent 
thnn  the  minor  term^  or  subject.     The  major  and 
minor  terms  are  called  the  extremeM,     The  middle 
/era,  or  wiedUnn,  is  the  third  idea,  so  disposed  in  two 
propositions  as  to  show  the  connexion  between  the 
major  and  the  minor  term  in  the  conclusion ;  whence 
the  middle  term  is  sometimes  called  the  arptmeni. 
Tbe  proporition  which  contains  the  predicate  of 
the  conclusion,  connected  with  the  middle  term,  is 
usaally  called  the  ato^r  propotition:  that  which 
connects  the  middle  term  with  the  subject  of  the 
conclusion  is  called  the  minor  propjontion.     In  a  re- 
gular syllogism,  the  major  proposition  is  placed  first, 
the  minor  second,  and  the  conclusion  last.     Sylk>- 
gtRms  are  distributed,  with  regard  to  the  question 


to  be  proved,  into  univrrsHl  affirmative,  uiiircrMil 
negative,  particular  affirmative  and  particular  uegn. 
tive,  and  with  respect  to  their  nature  and  composi- 
tion,  into  single  and  compound.  Single  sylluKisnis 
may  be  divided  into  simple,  complex  and  conjunc- 
tive. Simple,  or  categorical  syllogisms,  are  made 
up  of  three  plain,  single  or  categorical  propositions, 
in  which  the  middle  term  is  evidently  and  regularly 
joined  with  one  part  of  the  question  in  the  major, 
and  with  the  other  in  the  minor,  whence  follows  a 
plain,  single  conclusion.  A  complex  syllogism  is 
that  in  which  the  whole  middle  term  is  not  con- 
nected with  tbe  whole  subject,  or  the  whole  pre- 
dicate, in  two  distinct  propositions,  but  is  inter- 
mingled, and  compared  with  them  by  parts,  thus : 
— The  sun  is  a  senseless  being ;  the  Persians  wor- 
shipped the  sun ;  therefore*  the  Persians  worshipped 
a  senseless  being.  Conjunctive  syllogisms  are  those 
in  which  one  of  the  premises^viz.  the  major — has 
distinct  parts  joined  by  a  conjunction  or  some  such 
particle  of  speech.  Compound  syllogisms  are  made 
up  of  two  or  more  single  ones,  and  may  be  resolved 
into  them.  The  chief  kinds  are  the  epicHirema^ 
diUmma,  promllogitmuM  and  ufriiei,  A  syllogism  in 
which  one  of  tbe  premises  is  suppressed,  but  so  as 
to  be  understood,  is  called  an  enthymeme. 

SYLVESTER  IL,  whose  true  name  was  Ger- 
bert,  was  bom  of  an  obscure  fiunily  in  Auvergne« 
and  at  an  early  age  entered  the  monastery  of  St 
Gerard,  in  Aurillac.  After  laying  a  foundation  for 
all  the  sciences  cultivated  in  that  age,  he  travelled 
into  Spain  to  hear  the  Arabian  doctors,  and,  at 
length,  became  so  distinguished,  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Hugh  Capet  preceptor  to  his  son  Robert. 
Otho  III.,  emperor,  who  had  alH>  been  his  pupil, 
conferred  upon  him  the  archbishopric  of  Ravenna ; 
and  on  the  death  of  Gregory  V.,  in  999,  procured 
his  election  to  the  papacy,  when  he  took  the  name 
ot  Sylvester.  He  acted  with  great  vigour  in  this 
capacity,  and  maintained  the  power  of  the  churc-h 
with  a  high  hand.  He  was  also  a  great  promoter 
of  learning,  and  a  proficient  in  various  branches  ct 
science  himself.  He  expended  large  sums  in  the 
collection  of  books;  composed  a  number  of  works, 
particuhirly  on  arithmetic  and  geometry ;  and  with 
his  own  hands  made  a  clock,  a  globe,  and  an  astro- 
labe. A  number  of  his  letters,  on  various  subjects, 
were  printed  at  Paris  in  1611 ;  but  the  most  com- 
plete collection  has  been  given  by  Du  Chesne.  He 
died  in  1003. 

SYLVIUS,  ^NEAS.     See  Pieeolommi, 
SYMBOL  (in  Greek  #w^«x«»;  Latin,  nfmboiums 
from  r»^^x>  •»,  to  suspect,  divine,  and  compare) ;  a 
word  of  various  meaning  even  with  the  ancients, 
who  used  it  to  denote  a  sign,  a  mark,  watchword, 
signal,  token,  seal-ring,  «tc      Its  rocMiing  is  stiU 
more  various  in  naodem  times.     Symbol  is  generally 
used  as  synonymous  with  emblem.     It  b  not  con- 
fined, however,  to    viwble  figures,  but  embraces 
every  represenUtion  of  an  idea  by  an  image,  wbe- 
ther  the  latter  is  presented  immediately  to  the 
senses,  or  merely  brought  before  the  mmd  by  words. 
Men,  in  the  infancy  of  society,  were  incapable  of 
abstract  thought,  and  could  convey  truths  only  ^^^ 
meana  of  acnsible  images.     In  fact,  man  at  all  tim^^ 
has  a  strong  propensity  to  clothe  thoughts  and  f^^^ 
ings  in  images,  to  make  Uiem  more  striking  ^^^ 
living;  and,  in  the  early  periods  of  our  race,  ^rW 
man  lived  in  intimate  communion  with  natut«    yT 
I  readily  found,  in  natural  objects,  forma  and  Iik^I^* 
'  for  the  expresaion  of  moral  trutba;  md  e^i*,.^ 
conceptions  of  the  Deity  were  denired directly  y  ™ 
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natural  objects.  Every  thing  in  nature  was  an 
image  and  sign  of  the  Deity  ;  every  natural  pheno- 
menon was  regarded  as  divine.  The  priests,  who 
had  advanced  in  intelligence  beyond  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  when  they  attempted  to  communicate 
such  ideas  of  the  Deity  as  the  people  did  not  iind 
directly  in  nature,  or  to  explain  the  laws  of  nature, 
were  obliged  to  use  images  to  make  themselves  un- 
derstood. These  images  were  in  part  verbal,  in 
part  addressed  immediately  to  the  senses.  But, 
however  strikingly  a  symbol  may  embody  an  idea, 
it  is  always  attended  with  some  uncertainty  and 
liability  to  various  interpretations.  The  attributes 
differ  from  the  symbol  in  this  circumstance,  that 
the  former  is  only  a  peculiar  sign,  added  to  an  image 
for  the  sake  of  more  perfect  representation ;  the 
latter  is  independent  and  intelligible  of  itself :  all 
attributes  are  symbols,  but  all  symbols  are  not  at- 
tributes. Though  attributes  are  used  to  express 
not  only  moral  conceptions,  but  also  actions  and  his- 
torical facts,  they  still  remain  a  kind  of  symbols, 
expressive  of  the  spirit  and  essential  character  of  the 
action  or  fact.  Allegory  always  has  an  artificial  1h- 
boured  character :  the  symbol  ought  to  be  a  natural 
expression  of  an  idea.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
symbol  should  comply  with  the  rules  of  art,  and  be 
beautiful  in  itself;  the  chief  thing  required  is,  that 
it  should  actually  designate  ideas  in  a  lively  man- 
ner.  Thus  the  forms  in  Indian  and  other  mytho- 
logies, often  strange,  and  sometimes  even  disgust- 
ing, are  not  less  genuine  symbols,  than  the  harmoni- 
ous and  beautiful  forms  of  the  Greeks.  In  a  nar- 
rower sense,  however,  the  images  and  conceptions 
of  Greek  mythology  and  art  have  been  called,  in 
modern  times,  symbohc€ti,  and  contradistinguished 
to  the  allegoriciQ.  In  this  case,  aymholical  means 
rhiefly  the  perfect  embodying  of  the  spiritual  in  a 
form  entirely  appropriate  to  the  idea.  The  symbol 
relates  particularly  to  the  highest  ideas — ^those  of  a 
religious  character.  The  idea  may  be  more  or  less 
perfectly  apprehended,  so  that  the  same  symbol 
may  convey  very  different  notions  to  different  per- 
sons. Thus  we  find  the  same  symbols  which  were 
presented  to  the  people  in  the  rude  forms  of  ancient 
heathenism,  and  which  the  people  but  imperfectly 
understood,  preserved  also  in  the  most  elevated 
systems  of  philosophical  religion,  with  their  mean- 
ing fully  unveiled.  The  initiated  fully  understood 
the  symbol ;  the  people^  who  had  perhaps  lost  its 
original  signification,  required  to  have  it  explained 
to  them.  The  more  a  religion  is  confined  within  the 
limits  of  the  visible  world,  the  more  immediately 
its  doctrines  are  derived  from  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture; the  richer  is  it  in  symbols;  whilst  a  revealed 
reb'gion,  whose  doctrines  are  addressed  more  direct- 
ly to  the  intellect,  and  contain  ideas  beyond  the 
circle  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  will  become  ne- 
cessarily poorer  in  symbols,  and  richer  in  distinct 
notions.  Paganism,  therefore,  abounds  so  much 
more  in  symbols  than  Judaism  and  Christianity. 
Symbols  are  also  the  signs  through  which  the 
Deity  ii  believed  to  reveal  his  will,  or  unveil  futu- 
rity, or  manifest  his  power.  Such  signs  may  be 
particular  displays  of  the  powers  of  nature,  or  voices, 
prophetic  words,  and  oracles.  The  word  sr/mfro/ 
further  received  a  particular  application  in  the  Greek 
mysteries,  whieh  clothed  their  mysterious  doctrines 
in  symbols  and  maxims,  not  only  in  order  to  veil 
them  from  the  uninitiated,  but  also  to  present  them 
to  the  initiated  in  the  most  expressive  images. 
And,  as  the  initiated  recognised  each  o^er  by  signs 
•nd  words,  which  were  piecuUar  to  the  mysteri«a» 


and  presupposed  the  knowledge  of  their  meaning, 
such  signs  were  called  also  tywhoh.  But  as  tlie  u»c 
of  such  signs  recalled  also  the  sacred  obligaticni  en- 
tered into  at  the  time  of  initiation,  particularly  tKac 
of  silence,  and  of  living  in  a  manner  corresponr.ir:ir 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  mysteries,  therefore  a  sacrrd 
obligation,  a  vow,  made  to  God,  a  fellow  man,  or  a 
society,  was  called  rv/t$»x»w,  which  term  is  also  «p-> 
plied  to  the  oath  of  soldiers,  and  to  the  watch- word 
or  sign  by  which  those  on  the  same  side  recognised 
each  other,  or  communicated  something  to  cc« 
another  in  a  way  unintelligible  to  the  enemy.  5^- 
bol  also  signified  a  token,  by  which  those  who  h»d 
given  and  received  hospitable  entertainment  rcrofr- 
nised  each  other  at  a  future  time,  or  which  was 
given  as  a  pledge  of  any  contract  or  obligation. 

Christian  Symbols,  The  various  meaningm  of  the 
word  s^bolj  all  originating  from  one  root,  existed 
already,  as  we  have  seen,  before  the  Christian  tn, 
and  naturally  found  their  application  in  th«  Chtis- 
tian  church.  There  was  already  a  sacred  meaning 
connected  with  the  word ;  and  opposed  to  paganism 
as  the  first  Christians  were,  and  averse  to  receive 
any  thing  of  it  into  their  chureh,  yet  a  word  of  xh'n 
character  would  not  appear  objectionable  to  them. 
Besides,  the  anxious  fear  of  every  thing  wLirh 
savoured  of  paganism,  had  aUeady  consideratlv 
diminished  when  the  word  symboi  became  genersl 
among  Christians.  Christian  teachers  may  e^-rn 
have  felt  themselves  called  upon  to  show  that  they 
also  had  their  symbols,  when  the  persons  initiated 
into  the  heathen  mysteries  often  boldly  opposed 
their  doctrines  to  those  of  the  Christians,  ace* 
pointed  to  their  mysterious  symbols  as  means  of 
distinction  and  sanctification.  The  Christians  al$o 
treated  their  symbolic  doctrines  and  rites  as  sanc- 
tifying rites,  constituting  signs  of  recognition  and 
means  of  union  among  the  members  of  their  com- 
munity, and  separating  them  from  the  whole  of 
paganism  and  Judaism.  They  therefore  railed  the 
sacraments  s^boU,  as  visible  sigtis  of  an  inviiibl« 
salvation  ;  and  not  only  signs,  but,  properly  speak- 
ing, pledges  of  this  salvation,  and  of  the  divine 
promises  and  grace.  In  this  sense,  baptiMn  and 
the  Lord's  supper,  as  the  proper  sacraments,  are 
called  symbols,  yet  always  with  a  sanctifying  epi- 
thet ;  so  also  are  the  water  of  the  fount,  and  the 
bread  and  wine.  Symbols,  further,  are  all  Christian 
rites,  all  exercises  of  worship,  as  fiv  as  they  are 
considered  necessary  expressions  of  the  ideas  de- 
signated by  them.  The  sacraments  and  rites  are 
also  symbols  in  the  sense  of  signs  of  distinction ; 
because  every  one  who  partakes  in  them,  shows 
thereby  that  he  belongs  to  the  Christian  coRmiuni- 
ty  ;  and  even  the  mere  sight  of  the  sacraments  was 
originally  prohibited  to  the  unbaptixed.  These 
symbols  must  be  distinguished  from  the  fypem,  so 
called,  viz.  the  persons,  rites,  &c,  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  prefigured  what  is  told  in  the 
New.  Certain  signs  of  the  Christian  church  are 
s^bols  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word ;  aa  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  the  Virgin  with  the  Child. 
Besides  these,  there  are  the  symMie  sMribmUM^  hy 
which  artists  distinguish  the  various  evangelista, 
saints,  apostles,  &c.,  in  their  representations ;  «.  g. 
to  Matthew  is  always  added  the  man,  to  Mark  the 
lion,  to  Luke  the  ox,  to  John  the  eagle — the  four 
creatures  which  appeared  in  the  vision  of  Esekict 
The  name  of  symbols  is  also  given,  in  the  Christian 
church,  to  those  doctrines,  expreased  in  short  for- 
mul»,  whieh  are  acknowledged  by  all  Christians  s 
therefore  to  the  confessions,  so  called,  which  con. 
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tain  the  enential  pointi  of  the  belief  of  the  tbHoui 
ieets.  The  Holy  Script urrt  remain  the  true  foun- 
dation of  faith  and  the  rule  of  the  faithful ;  hut  the 
•ymbolic  confettiona  are  intended  to  (pve  a  short 
sketch  of  the  opinions  of  all  the  members  of  each 
religious  sect  respecting  the  truths  to  be  acknow- 
ledged as  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and 
to  prevent  atbitrary  interpretations  of  it.  Symbols, 
in  this  sense,  are  not  put  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  the  Bible;  but  because,  according  to  the 
opinions  of  the  sect,  they  contain  the  sense  of  the 
Bible,  every  one  must  profess  his  belief  in  them, 
who  wishes  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  member  of 
the  particular  denomination.  For  the  symbolic 
books,  see  Crtedi. 

SYMBOLICS  ;  the  science  which  tr«ats  of  the 
symbols  of  the  various  religions,  paiticularly  of  the 
ancient  religions,  founded  on  the  manifestations  of 
the  Deity  in  the  phenomena  of  nature,  or  whose 
doctrines  are  given  in  symbols  taken  from  natural 
objects.  See  the  articles  Symbol,  and  Creuizer, 
Giorpi  Frederic. 

SYMPATHETIC  CURES ;  pretended  or  real 
cures,  not  by  means  of  physic,  but  of  the  secret 
powers  of  bodies,  which  do  not  necessarily  come 
iuto  direct  contact  with  the  patient,  but  have  a 
mysterious  influence  on  his  condition.  The  opera- 
tion is  attributed  to  a  certain  sympathy  of  the  suf- 
ferer with  other  individuak,  or  with  spirits,  stars, 
animals,  plants,  stones,  Ice.  Full  belief  in  the 
power  of  such  means  of  cure  has  a  very  great  effect 
«a  such  diseases  as  are  chiefly  seated  in  the  soul,  or 
in  the  nervous  system,  e.  g.  diseases  of  the  mind, 
epilepsies,  he. 

SYMPATHETIC  INKS.     See  Ink. 

SYMPATHY  (from  #»»,  together,  and  wmim,  I 
suffer^,  in  physiology,  is  that  quality  of  the  animal 
organiiation,  by  which,  through  the  inci  eased  or 
diminished  activity  of  one  organ,  that  of  others  is 
also  increased  or  diminished.  The  idea  of  an  or- 
ganised system— the  union  of  uiatiy  parts  in  one 
whole,  in  which  all  these  parts  correspond  to  each 
other—includes  the  idea  of  a  mutual  operation,  of 
which  sympathy  is  a  part.  The  medium  between 
the  or^  from  which  the  action  proceeds  and  that 
to  which  it  extends,  has  been  sometimes  supposed 
to  he  the  nervous  system,  sometimes  the  vascular 
or  the  cellular  system,  or  the  juices;  and  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that,  in  some  sympathetic  phenomena 
the  nerves  and  the  vessels  appear  to  be  the  media ; 
but  there  are  objections  to  considering  them  as  the 
cause  of  sympathy  in  general,  for  ezivrienee  teaches, 
that  sympathy  takes  place  aho  between  such  organs 
as  have  no  discoverable  connexion  by  nerves  or  ves- 
sels. The  phenomenon  of  sympathy  appears  even 
in  the  healthy  body ;  e.  g.  a  strong  light,  thrown 
upon  the  eye,  sometimes  produces  sneesing ;  tick- 
ling causes  laughing  i  and  some  physiologists  have 
even  esUed  the  change  of  voice  at  the  age  of  pu- 
berty, and  the  increased  secretions  of  the  liver,  the 
salivary  glands,  the  pancreas,  and  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  at  the  time  of  digestion,  a  sympathetic 
action.  But  the  effect  of  sympathjr  is  much  more 
often  observed  in  diseases.  There  is  hardly  one  in 
which  soma  phenomena  are  not  to  be  expUined  by 
sympathy.  Sjfmpaihjf  is  further  used  to  express 
the  influence  of  the  state  of  one  individual  upon 
another,  e.  g.  the  tickling  in  the  throat,  caused  by 
the  cough  of  another  person ;  or  the  yawning  pro- 
duced by  Meing  another  yawn ;  or  the  sorrow  pro- 
dueed  by  witacsnng  his  grie£  The  eflbets  of  aai- 
jnal  nagaatism  are  alio  aseribed  to  synpathy,  aad 


those  which  the  dgbt  of  some  animals  is  mid  to 
have  upon  some  men. 

SYMPHONY  (from  the  Greek  fyfoprnwU  ;  in  Ita- 
lian, sui/baia).  The  word  symphony,  in  the  ancient 
music,  signifies  the  union  o{  sounds  which  forms  a 
concert.  When  the  whole  concert  was  in  wdwon, 
it  Mras  called  a  tymphony  ;  but  when  one  half  of  the 
performers  were  in  the  octave,  or  double  octave,  of 
the  other  half,  it  was  called  antiphomy.  At  present 
the  word  aympkony  is  often  applied  by  the  French 
and  English  to  overtures,  and  other  instrumental 
compositions,  consisting  of  a  variety  of  movements, 
and  designed  for  a  full  band.  The  introductory, 
intermediary,  and  concluding  instrumental  passages 
in  vocal  compositions  are  also  called  syn^AoaiVs. 
But  the  Germans  use  sys^Aoay  as  contradistin- 
guished to  oeeHtcre,  which,  according  to  its  true 
meaning,  ought  to  be  dependent  upon  the  piece  to 
which  it  forms  the  introduction.  It  should  contain 
the  chief  ideas  of  the  piece,  or  at  least  indicate  the 
fundamental  disposition  of  the  whole,  on  account 
of  which,  most  composers  write  their  overtures  af- 
ter they  have  finished  the  pieces  for  which  they  are 
intendM.  The  symphony,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
an  independent  piece,  and  is  therefore  capable  of  a 
fuller  developement  of  musical  ideas.  Formerly 
the  overture  was  used  for  the  symphony.  Sulzer, 
in  his  General  Theory  of  the  Fine  Arts,  says, 
"  The  difficulty  of  executing  an  overture  well,  and 
the  still  greater  difficulty  of  composing  a  good  one. 
has  given  rise  to  the  easier  form  of  the  symphony, 
which  consisted  originally  of  one  or  more  fugue 
pieces,  alternating  with  dancing  music  of  various 
kinds,  and  was  generally  called  partie.  The  over- 
ture, indeed,  maintained  itself  still  at  the  beginning 
of  great  pieces  of  church  music  and  of  operas,  and 
the  partiet  were  used  only  in  chamber  music ;  but 
people  became  tired  of  dancing  music,  unaccom- 
panied  by  dancing,  and  were  at  last  satisfied  with 
two  allegros,  alternating  with  a  slow  passage. 
This  species  of  composition  was  called  eymphony, 
and  used  both  in  chamber  music  and  before  operas 
and  pieces  of  church  music.  The  instruments  ne- 
cessary to  a  symphony  are  the  violin,  tenor  violin, 
and  biass  instruments.-^  number  of  each:  flutes, 
horns,  hautboys,  may  be  added.  Among  the  old 
composers  of  symphonies,  Benda,  Bocherini,  Dit- 
tersdorf,  PleyeU  he,  were  famous,  but  are  now 
mostly  forgotten.  The  greatest  modem  masters 
in  this  kind  of  composition  are  Haydn,  Blotart, 
Beethoven. 

SYMPLEQADE8  {imta^Xnym^H,  trom  wmfurXn^ 
««f,  to  dash  together);  small  rocky  islands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thraeian  Bosphorus,  which  were  iaUed 
to  strike  together,  and  destroy  ships,  as  they  passed. 
Juno  conducted  the  Argonauts  safely  through  them» 
and  Orpheus  rendered  them  immovable  by  nis  lyre. 
They  were  also  called  Cyanean  (»Mti«f,  asure) 
islands  or  rocks,  from  their  blue  appearance. 

SYMPOSIA ;  the  feasts  of  the  andent  Oroeks. 
See  FeanU  of  the  AneienU, 

SYMPOSIARCH;  he  who  provided  aU  thinga 
necessary  for  a  r^'ftet^.  See  FeaMe  of  th4  Am- 
dentt, 

SYMPTOMS,  in  medicine;  the  phenomena  of 
diseases,  from  wUch  we  infer  the  existence  and  the 
nature  of  the  disease.  Symptoms  hart  their  seat  in 
the  functions  which  are  affected  by  the  diseoae  so 
as  to  be  raised  above  their  usual  activity,  or  do* 
presMd  bek>w  it,  or  even  to  beeoaw  ehan|^  in  the 
nature  of  their  action.  The  orgass  thomselvca  are 
oaea  changed  in  their  appearalioc,  strnelura,  silt. 
2i2 
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&e.  Symptoms  may  be  perceptible  by  the  patient 
alone  (e.  g.  pain,  and  all  change  of  sensations), 
or  by  the  physician  also  (e.  g.  sdl  diseased  move- 
ments). The  more  a  function  or  an  organic  system 
is  extended  through  the  body,  the  more  frequently 
will  it  be  the  seat  of  morbid  phenomena :  the  ner- 
vous, the  vascular  and  the  cutaneous  systems,  for 
instance^  are  affected  in  most  diseases ;  hence  also 
irritability,  the  power  of  nutrition,  &c.,  which  ex- 
tend through  the  whole  organization,  are  so  easily 
affected  by  diseases,  and  thus  afford  symptoms.  If 
the  latter  are  in  the  organs  originally  affected,  they 
are  called  idiopathic;  but  if  they  are  caused  by 
sympathy  in  other  and  distant  parts,  they  are  called 
coAungual  or  sympathetic.  The  temperament,  age, 
sex,  mode  of  living,  &c.,  of  the  patient,  produce  a 
considerable  variety  in  the  symptoms  of  every  dis- 
ease. They  are  sometimes  further  divided  into 
symptoms  of  disease,  symptoms  of  causes,  and  symp- 
toms  of  symptoms.  The  first  are  the  essential  in- 
dications of  the  disease :  they  may  be  idiopathic  or 
consensual.  The  symptoms  of  the  cause  are  such 
as  are  accidentally  produced  by  the  cause  of  the 
disease;  e.  g.  when  a  cold,  which  produces  an  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  produces  at  the  same  time 
rheumatic  pains,  coughs,  &c.,  the  latter,  being  of 
secondary  importance,  are  considered  mere  symp- 
toms of  the  cause,  which  has  produced  the  chief 
disease — ^the  inflammation.  Symptoms  of  symp- 
toms may  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  vomiting, 
which,  being  occasioned  by  a  disordered  state  of 
the  stomach,  may  itself  produce  great  pain,  spitting 
of  bloody  &c.,  which  would  then  be  symptoms  of 
a  symptom.  That  symptom  which  contributes 
chiefly  to  indicate  a  disease,  is  called  thepathogKomic 
symptom. 

SYNAGOGUE  (from  the  Greek  wtnay,yfi,  an 
assembly);  the  place  in  which  the  Jews  assemble 
on  the  Sabbath  (Saturday)  to  offer  prayers,  and 
listen  to  the  reading  of  the  Old  Testament  and  to 
religious  instruction.  They  were  first  introduced 
after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  were  originally 
applied  to  purposes  of  instruction;  but  after  the 
destruction  of  the  temple  by  the  Romans,  religious 
services  were  performed  in  them.  Each  synagogue 
has  a  rabbi  or  president,  several  elders,  a  reader, 
door-keeper,  and  a  receiver  of  alms.  The  liturgy 
of  the  modern  Jews,  of  which  there  are  copies  in 
Hebrew  and  the  modem  languages,  is  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  Christian  liturgies,  which  were 
formed  in  imitation  of  it.  It  comprises  prayers  for 
the  Sabbatb,  and  for  the  fast  and  festival  days. 
The  date  of  its  composition  is  uncertain.  The 
nineteen  daily  prayers  are  recited  every  day,  either 
in  public  at  the  synagogue,  or  wherever  the  person 
.may  happen  to  be.  In  the  time  of  onr  Saviour, 
any  person  could  conduct  the  services;  but  this 
duty  is  now  usually  discharged  by  a  rabbi.  The 
prayers  are  repeated  aloud  by  the  whole  assembly. 

SYNCHRONISM  (from  nrt,  with,  together,  and 
Xit*^»  time)  is  the  pUcing  together  the  accounts  of 
eootemporaneous  persons  or  events.  To  this 
method  is  opposed  the  ethnographic,  which  connects 
all  belonging  to  the  same  nation.  Synchronistic 
tables  are  very  useful. 

SYNCOPE,  in  physiology  and  medicine ;  faint- 
ing ;  a  considerable  diminution  or  complete  inter- 
ruption of  the  motion  of  the  heart  and  of  the  func- 
tion of  respiration,  accompanied  by  a  suspension  of 
action  in  the  brain,  and  consequent  temporary  loss  of 
•ensitton,  volition,  and  the  other  faculties,  of  which 
the  brain  is  the  organ.     It  takes  place  from  a 


variety  of  causes,  some  of  an  exciting,  others  of  • 
depressing  nature.  It  is  familiar  to  hypochofMlnnr 
and  hysteric  persons,  and  may  be  brought  on  in  mU 
those  who  have  much  mobility  of  nerves  by  nay 
sudden  or  violent  emotion,  or  even  strong  memm 
tion.  It  is  a  very  usual  consequence  of  violent 
pain,  such  as  that  which  accompanies  a  mrgical 
operation.  Women  are  more  prone  to  fiiinting  tbaa 
men,  in  consequence  of  greater  aaseepiibility  to 
impressions  made  on  the  nervous  system.  But 
we  find,  even  among  men,  frequent  peculinritics 
of  constitution,  which,  notwithstaniting  general 
strength  of  frame,  dispose  them  to  fiunt»  £nm 
causes  which  appear  slight,  sudi  as  certniii  odonfs» 
the  sight  of  blood,  a  wound  or  sore,  the  prcscnee 
of  a  cat,  mouse  or  spider,  or  other  objects  lor  which 
a  person  has  conceived  an  unacoountahle  aversion. 
Sometimes  the  cause  is  to  be  found  m  disturbed 
digestion,  worms,  and  other  irritations  acting  upon 
the  nerves  of  the  stomach  or  intestines.  Other 
causes  act  more  directly  on  the  drcuhUiOD,  ns  the 
sudden  depletion  of  the  blood-vessels  by  hamor- 
rbage,  or  by  large  evacuations  of  any  kind,  such  as 
purging,  vomiting,  or  even  sweating.  I'he  rcaaoval 
of  fluids  which  have  collected  in  any  part  of  the 
body,  such  as  the  hydropic  water  in  ascites*  or  the 
matter  of  a  large  abscess,  is  often  followed  by  Mint- 
ing. Causes  which  suddenly  diminish  the  supply  el 
blood  to  the  head,  tend  peculiarly  to  prodoee  it  in 
those  who  are  disposed  to  it.  This  senetimes  hap. 
pens  from  rising  suddenly  from  the  horiaontal  poo- 
tion,  snd  stretching  out  the  arms  towards  an  ob- 
ject placed  above  the  head,  as  in  reaching  a  book 
from  a  high  shelf  in  a  library.  Fainting  scnnetinies 
marks  the  invasion  of  acute  diseases,  and  is  soBie- 
times  a  symptom  of  some  mechanical  obttnwtion  to 
the  circulation  from  organic  affections  of  the  heart 
or  of  the  large  vessels  in  its  vicinity.  The  reeovery 
of  the  patient  from  the  actual  fit,  is,  in  gtncini, 
easily  effected,  by  merely  placing  him  in  a  hotinn- 
tal  position,  dashing  cold  water  on  the  face  end 
hands,  or  chafing  the  temples  with  stimalant  an»- 
moniacal  liquids;  which  may  also  be  held  to  the 
nostrils  when  the  breathing  is  not  entirely  tu^ 
pended.  If  the  fit  is  of  long  continuance,  it  is 
proper  to  employ  the  same  means  as  are  osed  tar 
the  recovery  of  drowned  persons.  Frequent  fiunt- 
ing,  especially  if  it  be  found  to  observe  eettain 
periods,  or  to  occur  more  particularly  upon  wakii^ 
m  the  morning,  is  a  mode  in  which  epilepsy  very 
often  commences ;  snd  when  this  is  suspected,  no 
time  should  bedost  in  applying  the  proper  fenediesL 
SYNCRETISM;  the  attempt  to  reconcile  dia- 
cordant  views,  particularly  religious  views.  There 
are  various  derivations  of  the  word.  Plutarch  (  De 
Fratemo  Amore)  derives  it  from  the  name  of  the 
island  of  Crete ;  the  tribes  of  which,  he  says,  en. 
deavoured  to  protect  themselves  by  conpncts 
among  themselves  against  internal  leuda  and  nt. 
tacks  from  without.  The  Protestant  parties 
were  early  called  upon  to  unite,  like  the  Cretans^ 
against  the  Roman  see;  for  instance,  by  pro- 
fessor  Dav.  Parens,  of  Heidelberg,  towards  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  At  a  later  period,  the  word 
received  another  meaning  and  was  derived — probn- 
bly'more  correctly — from  the  Greek  #»»  and  s*^«»- 
w/tt  (to  mix).  In  the  sixteenth  century,- when  the 
study  of  ancient  literature  was  revived  in  Italy, 
-and  Plato  came  in  repute,  in  addition  to  the  griw 
eral  favourite  Aristotle,  some  scholars,  as  Joh. 
Francis  Pjco.Cses  Jiiirtmdola)^  Bessarion  and  othen^ 
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ivho  honoured  Plato  much,  but  were  unwUling  to 
give  up  Ariitotle  entirely,  were  ealled  mfntretiaU, 
In  the  ■■me  way  the  term  $yncrHiam  was  applied  to 
the  union  of  the  academieians  and  peripatetics.  It 
was  particuUrly  used  of  the  Alexandrian  school. 
This  word  cmme  into  generml  use  in  Qermany  after 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
George  Calixtus,  professor  of  theology  at  Helm- 
stadt,  having  acquired  liberal  opinions  far  in  ad- 
vance of  his  age,  attempted  a  union  of  the  various 
religious  parties.  Syncretui  then  became  a  word 
of  great  odium. — See  Walch's  Introduetum  to  the 
CcntnverBitt  o^  tke  Lutheran  Church  (in  German). 

SYNDIC,  in  government  and  commerce;  an 
officer,  in  various  countries,  intrusted  with  the  af- 
fairs of  a  dty,  or  other  community,  company  of  art 
or  trade,  fcc.,  who  calls  meetings,  makes  represen- 
tations and  solicitations  to  the  magistracy,  &c. 

Syndie  is  also  a  person  appointed  to  act  in  some 
particular  affair,  in  which  he  has  a  common  interest 
with  his  constituents,  as  when  he  is  one  among 
several  creditors  of  the  same  debtor. 

SYNECDOCHE,  in  rhetoric*  a  figure  in  which 
the  whole  of  a  thing  is  put  for  a  part  of  it  only,  or 
a  part  for  a  whole.  This  figure  is  of  very  consider- 
able latitude,  and  is  used,  1.  when  the  genus  is  put 
for  the  species ;  2.  when  the  species  is  put  for  the 
gvnus ;  3.  when  the  essential  whole  is  put  for  one 
of  its  parts;  4.  when  the  matter  or  form  is  put  for 
the  whole  being;  5.  the  whole  for  a  part;  or,  lastly, 
the  part  for  the  whole. 

SYNEDRIUM.     Set  Smhednn. 

SYNOCHA,  AND  SYNOCHUS.     See  Fever. 

SYNOD;  an  ecdesiastiosl assembly  convened  to 
ron»ult  on  church  affairs.  (See  Council.)  A 
»ynod  may  be  composed  of  a  bishop  and  the  clergy 
of  his  diocese  (ijfnoduM  diateeealie^  diocesan  synod), 
or  of  an  archbishop  and  the  bishops  of  his  province 
{wffnodust  provineituiM^t  or  of  the  whole  clergy  of  a 
state  under  a  pepal  legate  {^fnodue  univertaHs,  or  na- 
tionalis)^  Synods,  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  are 
composed  of  several  adjacent  presbyteries.  (See 
Aeeembly,  Generai,  and  Seoifand,  Church  of.)  The 
convocations  of  the  English  clergy  are  provincial 
synods;  but  they  have  virtually  expired.  (See 
Comvocatum,  and  England,  Church  of.)  The  holy 
synod  at  Petersburg  is  the  supreme  ecclesiastic^ 
council  of  the  Greek  church  in  Rusna.  (See  Greeh 
Churdk,  and  Bueeia.)  The  superintendents  and 
inspectors,  with  their  parochial  clergy,  also  form 
synods  in  Lutheran  countries,  but  rather  for  pur- 
poses  of  advice  and  mutual  encouragement,  than  of 
exercising  any  controlling  authority. 

SYNONYMES,  or  words  having  the  same  sig- 
nification, strictly  speaking,  do  not  exist  in  any 
language.  Different  dialects  of  the  same  language 
may  Indeed  have  different  words  of  the  same  mean- 
ing ;  but  as  soon  as  these  pass  from  the  dialect 
into  the  literary  or  generally  adopted  language, 
they  either  take  the  place  of  some  other  word  of 
the  same  signification,  or  receive  themselves  a  new 
shade  of  meaning,  and  are  then  added  to  the  others. 
It  is  true  that  the  similarity  in  the  meaning  of 
words  is  often  so  great  that  much  discrimination  is 
I  equired  to  ascertain  the  different  shade  of  each 
word ;  and  an  abundance  of  such  sjmonymes  proves 
great  acuteness  in  a  nation.  The  languages  of  the 
East,  so  rich  in  metaphors  and  imagery,  manifest  the 
vivid  imagination  of  its  inhabitants,  while  most  of 
the  languages  of  Western  Europe,  by  their  numer- 
ous synonymes,  demonstrate  the  acuteness  of  those 
who  speak  them.     The  Arabian  hmguage,  equally 


distinguished  for  the  oopionsnesa  of  its  imagery  and 
the  number  of  its  synonymes,  strikingly  exhibits  the 
wit,  imagination  and  discrimination  of  this  people. 
The  more  a  nation  advances  in  dvilisation,  the  more 
it  classifies  ideas,  unites  the  various  species  under 
the  genus,  and  the  more  synonymes  are  required, 
as  they  are  words  which,  with  a  general  resem- 
blance, have  characteristic  differences,  as  cruel" 
iy  and  atrocity,  riches  and  treaturee.  Synonymes 
tbrm  an  important  subject  of  philological  study,  and 
one  which  requires  much  knowledge  of  the  etymo- 
I<>gy  and  history  of  the  language  investigated.  The 
want  of  works  in  this  branch  of  study  was  early  felt. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  second  century,  Jul.  Pollux 
wrote  his  Onomaaticon — a  work  of  some  merit,  on 
Greek  synonymes.  Vaugehu,  Girard,  Beauzee  and 
Roubaud  have  written  on  French  synonymes; 
Blair,  David  Booth,  and  Crabb  on  English  ;  Stosch, 
Heynatz,  Eberhard  (continued  by  Maass  and  Gru* 
her),  on  German ;  and  doctor  Ramshom  (A  It  en. 
burg,  1828)  ha^  lately  republished  the  Latin  syno- 
nymes of  Dumesnil  (Ernesti's  edition). 

SYNTAX  (r»»T«|if,  construction) ;  that  part  of 
grammar  which  treats  of  the  manner  of  connecting 
words  into  regular  sentences.  A  word  expresses  a 
single  notion,  but  by  itself  is  little  more  than  an 
articulate  sound,  which,  like  the  cry  of  animals, 
intimates  a  wish  or  a  feeling.  A  succession  of  such 
sounds,  properly  arranged  and  connected,  becomes 
language.  The  art  of  constructing  sentences  is, 
therefore,  not  less  important  than  the  power  of 
speech ;  it  is,  indeed,  the  intellectual  part  of  Ian- 
guage,  and  a  characteristic  of  reason.  One  class  of 
words— the  particles,  or  the  accessory  parts  of 
speech,  as  they  are  sometimes  called — serve  merely 
to  indicate  the  relations  in  which  the  principal  or 
neoesaary  parts  (noun  and  verb)  stand  towards  each 
other,  or  rather  like  the  sinews  of  the  human  body, 
to  bind  together  what  w^ould  otherwise  be  a  heap 
of  disconnected  and  useless  limbs.  In  every  Ian- 
guage,  there  is  some  fundamental  principle,  which 
pervades  and  regulates  its  whole  construction,  al- 
though it  may  occasionally  admit  of  particular  va- 
rialions.  Passion,  or  the  excited  imagination,  for 
instance,  will  often  violate,  as  the  grammarians  call 
it,  the  general  laws  of  construction.  In  some  lan- 
guages, the  principle  of  juxtaposition  prevails,  and 
little  diversity  of  arrangement  is  possible.  The 
relations  of  the  subject,  the  action  and  the  object 
are  indicated  by  their  respective  positions.  In  the 
transpositive  languages,  these  relations  are  indi- 
cated by  the  changes  in  the  forms  of  the  words ;  and 
the  modes  of  arrangement  are  various.  Still,  in  the 
structure  and  disposition  of  sentences  and  parts  of 
sentences,  the  logical  relations  of  the  thoughts  muit 
regulate  the  construction,  even  where  it  appears  i* 
be  most  arbitrary.     See  Language  and  Philology. 

SYNTHESIS  (literally,  connexion,  union)  is  a 
term  used  generaUy  as  contradistinguished  to  ana- 
lytie.  Combining  and  separating  are  the  chief  opera- 
tions by  which  we  acquire  knowledge ;  the  former, 
however,  is  first  in  time.  When  an  object  is  pre- 
sented to  our  vision,  we  form  the  idea  of  a  whole 
out  of  its  parts ;  but  the  intellect  in  forming  gene- 
ral notions,  separates  the  given  subject  (analysis), 
and  then  unites  (synthesis)  what  is  common  to 
several  things,  excluding  what  is  peculiar  to  each. 
A  synthetic  or  progressive  proof  or  demonstration 
is  one  which  proceeds  from  the  reasons  to  the  con- 
sequences, or  from  the  general  to  the  special :  an 
analytical  or  regressive  one  ascends  from  the  con- 
sequences to  the  reasons.     This  also  explains  the 
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meftning  of  the  ezpranion  tymtketic  ud  anafytie  me* 
tbod ;  the  former  is  that  proneif  in  sdence,  which 
begint  with  the  principleVtf  and  from  them  deduces 
■  particular  conclusion,  as  is  strictly  done  in  mathe- 
matics; yet  mathematicians  themselves  give  the 
name  of  syaMeiitto  that  part  of  their  science  which 
contains  the  proofs  of  the  theorems  already  laid 
down ;  analy§u  they  call  that  part  which  seeks  to 
form  theorems. 

SY5US1ANS.     See  ApoOinarianM. 

8YPHAX,  king  of  the  Masssesylians  in  Africa, 
allied  himself  with  the  Romans  in  the  second  Pu- 
nic war,  but,  being  repeatedly  defeated  by  Masinissa, 
was  prevented  from  joining  Scipio  in  Spain.  But 
this  state  of  things  was  soon  changed.  Masinissa 
was  deprived  of  his  crown  by  a  usurper  i  and  Sy* 
phax  was  thus  enabled  not  only  to  return  into  bis 
dominions,  but,  deserting  the  alliance  with  the  Ro- 
mans, and  joining  the  Carthaginians,  to  conquer  the 
kingdom  oif  his  rival.  Syphiur,  to  whom  Hasdrubal 
had  given  in  marriage  his  daughter  Sophonisba, 
who  had  been  previously  betrothed  to  Masinissa, 
declared  in  favour  of  Carthage,  on  the  appearance 
of  Scipio  and  Masinissa  with  an  army  in  Africa,  and 
raised  a  large  body  of  troops  in  her  cause,  but  was 
defeated  and  made  prisoner.  Livy  says  that  death 
spared  him  the  disgrace  of  being  carried  into  Rome 
in  triumph  by  Scipio ;  but  Polybius,  the  friend  of 
Scipio,  states  that  he  formed  a  part  of  the  trium- 
phal procession  of  the  conqueror. 

SYPHILIS  (from  the  Greek  eifX»tf  feeble) ;  the 
name  now  most  frequently  used  for  the  venereal 
disease,  which  is  thus  called  in  a  very  fine  poem, 
written  in  Latin  hexameters,  by  the  Italian  Fracas- 
torio  (first  printed  in  Venice,  1530,  4to.)  The 
history  of  this  disease  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
parts  of  the  history  of  medicine.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  that  violent  and  truly  epidemic  disorder  of 
the  skin,  which  appeared  in  the  last  ten  years  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  was  really  what  we  now  call 
Syphilis,  or  not  rather  a  variety  of  the  leprosy, 
which  soon  after  entirely  disappeared.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth eentury,  a  disease,  till  then  unknown,  ap- 
peared in  Europe,  and  which,  by  its  rapid  extension, 
its  horrible  consequences,  its  great  contagiousness, 
the  inefficacy  of  all  the  remedies  employed  against  it, 
perplexed  the  physicians,  and  excited  a  general  hor- 
ror. Respecting  its  origin,  nothing  certain  is 
known.  The  physicians  of  that  time  were,  generally 
speaking,  too  ignorant  to  investigate  the  origin  of 
a  disease  which  they  were  but  rarely  able  to  cure. 
Until  lately,  it  was  pretty  generally  believed  that 
this  malady  was  carried  by  the  vessels  of  Columbus 
from  America  to  Europe ;  but  the  most  accurate 
examination  of  this  opinion  shows  its  incorrectness. 
The  first  author  who  expresses  this  opinion  was  a 
physician  of  Nuremberg  (Germany),  of  the  name  of 
Leonhard  Scbmausa,  in  1518 :  he  founded  his  opi- 
nion upon  the  het  that  the  Goaja  wood,  which  had 
been  introduced  from  America  in  the  meantime, 
had  become  known  as  a  good  remedy  for  the  disease; 
for,  said  he,  nature  always  provides  an  antidote  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  poison.  The  principal  support 
which  his  opinion  received  was  from  the  testimony 
of  the  son  of  Columbus,  and  his  successor  Oviedo ; 
but  the  first  speaks  only  of  a  disease  like  scald 
.  h<ad  said  to  predominate  in  St  Domingo ;  and  the 
other,  a  tyrant,  like  most  of  the  Spaniards  in  Ame- 
rica at  that  period,  delights  in  representing  his  n»> 
f  ion  as  the  mvourite  people  of  God,  aud  the  Ame- 
ricans as  rurscd.     A  rareful  inquiry  nhuwv  only  that 


the  crew  of  Columbus  brought  a  t 
with  them,  which  destroyed  the  greater  part  oi  theiw 
number,  and  communicated  itself  to  those  who  had 
intercourse  with  them.     This  is  easily  explained  \ty 
the  imperfect  care  taken  of  the  health  of  audi  a 
crew,  and  the  uncommon  hardships  of  such  a  raj* 
age  in  those  times.     At  all  events,  their  complaiHt 
was  not  the  venereal  disease,  as  this  broke  out  a], 
most  at  the  same  moment,  in  the  aummer  of  148S, 
in  the  south  of  France,  in  Lombardy,  and  in  th« 
north  of  Germany.     Now,  the  vessels  of  Colimbus 
did  not  arrive  till  April  at  Seville ;  and  the  dis- 
ease could  not  possibly  have  spread  so  &r  fraoi  this 
place  ¥rithin  two  months.     Others  have  aotifkt  for 
the  origin  of  this  disease  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
Marranos  (secret  Jews)  from  Spain,  between  1486 
and  1493.     Many  thousands  of  these  unhappy  per- 
sons died  of  the  plague  on  their  passage  by  scs  to 
Italy,  Greece,  &c.     Thousands  of  others  suffered 
by  the  leprosy ;  and,  without  doubt,  they  cwicd 
misery  and  sickness  yrith  them  wherever  they  \ 
But  that  this  particular  form  of 
among  them  cannot  be  proved;   i 
though  Germany  was  not  visited  by  these  c 
the  syphilis  showed  itself  simultaneously,  in'  1493, 
in  Halle,  Brunswick,  Mecklenburg,  l^c     As  to  ^ 
opinion  that  the  venereal  disease  had  alway*  ex- 
isted in  some  form,  it  only  amounts  to  a  play  «poB 
words,  as  a  mere  diseased  state  of  the  genitaJs  is  tar 
from  amounting  to  syphilis,  especially  if  we  eoa- 
sider  the  horrid  consequences  whidi  that  discass 
produced  at  the  time  referred  to.     The  most  pro- 
bable conclusion  is,  that  the  venereal  disease  was 
produced  by  an  epidemic  tendency  existing  at  th«^ 
time,  which  gave  this  new  form  to  the  leprosy  then 
so  widely  spread.     The  ancient  writers,  for  many 
years,  described  syphilis  more  ss  a  terrible  disrnsi 
of  the  skin  and  bones  in  general  than  as  a  mere  af- 
fection of  particular  parts }  more  as  a  plague  thaa 
as  a  disorder  of  particular  individuals.     A  new  fiora 
of  disease  could  be  developed  the  more  readily,  as 
the  political  relations  of  that  time  brought  the  lo- 
tions very  much  into  connexion  with  each  other : 
Spaniards,  French,  Germans,  traversed  Italy,  and 
all  these,  together  with  the  Italians,  spread  throsgk 
Gennany.     The  disease  brought  by  the  sailors  frnn 
America,  akin  to  scurvy,  may  also  have  contribvted 
its  part.    It  is  certain  that  the  disease  was  f  hca 
far  more  terrible  than  now.     It  made  the  patiait 
an  object  of  horror  to  his  friends,  and  almost  ia- 
evitably  reduced  him  to  despair,  as  no  physician  wna 
able  to  aid  him,  and  the  remedies  used  were  almost 
as  shocking  as  the  disease.  Since  eontagioa,  mi  iktA 
period,  took  place  much  easier  than  now*  and 
houses  of  ill  fiune,  which  contributed  greatly  to 
spread  the  disease,  were  found  every  where,  thm 
disorder  had  by  no  means  the  same  ebarscter  of 
disgrace  connected  with  it  as  at  present.     Ob  Um 
contrary,  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  who  snlTered  ft^osn 
it  for  years,  and  at  length  recovered  his  health 
by  the  use  of  guaiacum,  and  the  strength  of  has 
constitution,  always  enjoyed  public  esteem,  mnd 
even  dedicated  his  work  on  the  disease  to  the  first 
spiritual  prince  of  Germany,  without  indecoraas  or 
ofience.     Like  other  diseases,  it  gimdually  diniii- 
ished  in  virulence,  particularly  after  Paraeelsus  had 
found  in  mercury,  and  Swediauer  in  adds,  the  most 
effective  remedies  against  it  s  and  great  suflenag 
does  not  arise  from  it  at  present  except  in  rnsiai 
quenoe  of  neglect.     Tet  it  is  still  a  foroiidable  dis- 
ease, as  it  injures  more  or  less  the  general  hcelth. 
And  liiys  the  foundation  for  other  diseases  of  a  very 
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olistiiwU  ebanrter — gout,  rbeumatitin,  complain tt 
iu  the  bladder,  &c.  x 

SYPHON.     See  Siphon. 

SYRACUSE  (now  Siragota^  with  a  population 
of  13,800  louls),  anciently  tbe  chief  dty  of  Sicily, 
and  one  of  the  mof  t  magnificent  cities  in  tbe  world, 
with  300,000  inhabitants,  is  now  greatly  reduced, 
but  still  has  an  excellent  harbour,  capable  of  re- 
ceiving vessels  of  the  greatest  burden,  and  of  con- 
taining a  numerous  fleet.  The  ancient  dty  was  of 
a  triangular  form,  twenty-two  miles  in  circuit,  and 
consisted  of  four  parts,  surrounded  by  distinct  walls, 
namely,  Ortygia,  between  the  two  harbours;  Acra- 
dina,  extending  along  tbe  sea-side ;  Tyche,  so  cal- 
led from  its  containing  a  temple  of  Fortune  {T^x^), 
an  inland  division;  and  Neapolis,  forming  the 
western  part.  At  present,  the  only  part  inhabited 
is  the  south-east  corner,  containing  Ortygla  and  a 
part  of  Acradina.  Siragosa  is  insulated,  walled, 
and  entered  by  drawbridges.  The  streets  are  re- 
gular, but  narrow,  and  tbe  houses  tolerably  built.  It 
contains  an  hospital,  and  a  number  of  churches  and 
convents.  The  cathedral  is  the  ancient  temple  of 
Minerva.  The  papyrus  is  found  in  the  neigh bour- 
hofxl.  Syracuse  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Cor- 
inthians, B.  C.  736.  It  became  the  largest  and 
roost  wealthy  city  in  Sicily,  and,  according  to 
Thucydides,  possessed  a  greater  population  than 
Athens,  or  any  other  Grecian  city.  It  was  at  one 
time  governed  as  a  republic,  at  another  by  Gelon, 
HJero,  Dionysius  (see  these  articles,  and  Tmoleon)^ 
and  other  rulers.  It  was  besieged,  B.  C.  414,  by 
the  Athenians;  and  again,  B.  C.  215,  by  tbe  Ro- 
mans, under  Marcellus  and  Appius.  It  was  de- 
fended near  three  years  by  the  genius  and  enter- 
prise of  Archimedes  (q.  v.)  but  at  last  fell  into  the 
Lands  of  the  Romans  (B.  C.  212^,  and  continued 
in  their  possession  till  the  downfall  of  their  empire. 
Here  are  remains  of  the  ancient  amphitheatre,  of 
an  oval  form,  300  feet  in  length  and  200  in  breadth : 
the  arena,  seats,  and  passages  of  communication, 
were  cut  out  of  the  rock.  The  catacombs  (q.  v.) 
still  exii«t,  and  form  a  remarkable  feature  of  Syra- 
cuse. They  are  only  seven  or  eight  feet  high ;  but 
their  extent  is  such  that  they  form  a  kind  of  sub- 
terranean city,  with  a  number  of  narrow  streets, 
some  of  which  are  said  to  be  a  mile  long,  and  con- 
tain tombs  and  sepulchral  chambers.  The  speak- 
ing grotto,  or,  as  it  was  called  by  tbe  ancients,  the 
Ear  ofDionynui^  is  a  cave  170  feet  long,  60  high, 
and  ^om  20  to  35  wide,  with  so  strong  an  echo, 
that  the  slightest  noise  is  overheard  in  the  small 
chamber  near  the  entrance,  in  which  Dionysiua  is 
said  to  have  listened  to  the  conversation  of  his 
prisoners.  The  fountain  of  Arethnsa,  still  a  strik- 
ing object,  from  its  discharge  of  waters,  now  serves 
merely  as  a  resort,  for  washerwomen.  Theocritus 
and  Archimedes  were  natives  of  Syracuse ;  and  the 
Romans  found  here  an  immense  number  of  works 
of  art,  which  they  carried  off  to  Italy.     See  Sicily, 

SYRENS.     See  Sirent. 

SYRIA  ;  a  country  of  Western  Asia,  bordering 
on  the  Blediterranean  sea,  and  forming  a  part  of  the 
Ottoman  empire.  It  is  called  by  the  Arabs  AU 
ScKam,  or  Bar  el  Cham;  by  the  Turks  and  Per- 
sians, Sur  or  Surittan;  and  in  tbe  Scriptures,  Aram. 
It  has  Asia  Minor,  or  Natolia,  to  tbe  north,  the 
Euphrates  and  the  great  Arabian  desert  on  the  east, 
Arabia  Petrsea  to  the  south,  and  tbe  Mediterranean 
on  the  west.  It  ii  divided  into  four  pachalics, 
Aleppo,  Tripoli,  Damascus  and  Acre.  Square 
milts,  about  50,000;  population,  2,400,000.     Tbe 


chief  towns  are  Aleppo,  Damascus,  Hamah,  Hems, 
Jerusalem,  Antioch;  tbe  seaports,  Alexandretta, 
Tripoli,  Bairout,  Saida  (Sidon),  Sur  (Tyre),  Acre 
and  Jaffa.  The  leading  features  in  the  physical 
aspect  of  Syria  consist  of  the  great  mountainous 
chains  of  Lebanon,  or  Libanus,  and  Anti-Libanus, 
extending  from  north  to  south,  and  the  great  desert 
lying  on  the  south-east  and  east.  The  valleys  arc 
of  great  fertility,  and  yield  abundance  of  grain, 
vines,  mulberries,  tobacco,  olives,  excellent  ^uita, 
as  oranges,  figs,  pistachios,  &c.  The  climate,  in 
the  inhabited  parts,  is  exceedingly  fine.  The  com- 
merce has  never  been  so  great  in  modem  as  in  an- 
cient times,  and  has  of  late  diminished.  An  exten- 
sive land  communication  was  formerly  carried  on 
from  Syria  with  Arabia,  Persia,  and  the  interior  ol 
Asia  I  but  it  has  been  interrupted  by  the  disturbed 
state  of  tbe  countries.  Syria  is  inhabited  by  various 
descriptions  of  people,  but  Turks  and  Greeks  form 
the  basis  of  the  population  in  the  cities.  The  only 
tribes  that  can  be  considered  as  peculiar  to  Syria  are 
the  tenants  of  tbe  heights  of  Lebanon.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  are  tbe  Druses  and  Maronitet. 
(See  the  articles.)  The  general  language  is  Arabic; 
the  soldiers  and  officers  of  government  speak  Turkl 
ish.  Of  the  old  Syriac  no  traces  exist.  No  country 
was  more  celebrated  in  antiquity  than  Syria.  In  the 
south-west  was  the  land  of  promise,  the  country  of 
the  Israelites,  and  tbe  cradle  of  Christianity.  (See 
Palettine.)  Phoenicia,  particularly  its  cities  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  were  famous  for  commerce.  Da- 
mascus was  long  the  capital  of  a  powerful  king- 
dom, and  Antioch  was  once  a  royal  residence,  and 
accounted  the  third  city  in  the  world  in  wealth  and 
population.  Balbee  and  Palmyra  still  exhibit 
splendid  ruins  of  their  ancient  greatness.  (See  the 
articles.)  Here  have  the  Assyrians,  Jews,  Greeks, 
Parthians,  Romans,  Saracens,  tbe  crusaders,  and  the 
Turks,  struggled  at  different  periods  for  possession. 
Ninus,  Semiramis,  Sesostris,  Alexander,  Pompey, 
Antony,  Ciesar,  Titus,  Aurelian,  &c.;  at  a  later 
period,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  Richard  Cceur  de 
Lion,  Saladin,  &c.,  (see  Crusades)',  and,  still  more 
recently.  Napoleon  and  Mahomed  Ali,  have  in  turn 
acted  a  part  on  the  plains  of  Syria.  Ignorance, 
superstition  and  barbarism  now  cover  the  land,  and 
no  traces  of  its  civilization  remain  but  ruina.  Set 
Turkey, 

SYRIAN   LANGUAGE.      See   SemUic  Lan- 
guages, 

SYRIAN  OR  CHALDJEAN  CHRISTIANS  is 
the  name  which  the  Nestorians  give  to  themselvea, 
because  they  use  tbe  ancient  Syrian  in  tbeir  relU 
gious  service:  they  also  possess  tbe  New  Testa- 
ment in  this  language.  This  Christian  sect  was 
formed  in  the  fifth  century,  by  the  union  of  the 
adherents  of  Nestorius  (see  Iferefie),  who  bad  been 
excommunicated,  in  431,  by  the  synod  of  Ephesus, 
on  account  of  refusing  to  call  Mary  the  mother  of 
God,  and  to  give  up  the  doctrine  of  the  existence 
of  two  natures  in  Christ.  Though  this  doctrine  ol 
two  natures  in  Christ  was  soon  afler  received  into 
tbe  creed  of  tbe  orthodox  church,  and  monopfaysi- 
tisro  (see  Monophysites)  was  declared  heretical,  yet 
the  Nestorians,  who  would  only  call  tbe  virgin 
Mary  the  mother  of  Christ,  remained  excommuni- 
cated, and,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century, 
established  their  ecclesiastical  constitution  unde^ 
the  protection  of  the  king  of  Persia,  to  whom  ttfPr 
bad  fled.  The  other  Christians  in  Persia  joined 
them  in  499,  and  they  gained  many  adherents  in 
Eastern  Attia,  where  the  Christians  of  St  Thrmas 
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alio  joined  tbem.  In  the  eletenth  rentary,  tliej 
converted  the  Tartar  tribe,  whose  Christian  ruler 
is  known  in  history  under  the  name  of  Pretter 
John.  His  people  remained  attached  to  Christi- 
anity and  the  Nestorian  faith,  after  having  been  re- 
duced, in  1202;  by  Gengis  Khan,  under  the  domi- 
nion  of  the  Mongols.  Until  the  Wars  of  Timour, 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  there  existed,  also,  in 
Central  and  North-eastern  Asia,  Nestorian  com- 
munities. The  Nestorians  are  believed  to  have 
carried  Christianity  even  to  China,  as  has  been  con- 
eluded  from  a  Christian  document  of  the  year  781, 
found  in  China;  and  the  connexion  of  Lamaism 
with  Christianity  has  also  been  explained  by  the 
influence  of  Nestorian  missions.  The  chiefs  of  the 
Syrian  Christians  are  hereditary  patriarchs.  The 
principal  one  among  them  resided,  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, in  Babylon;  at  present,  he  resides  at  Elkesh, 
near  Mosul,  in  Mesopotamia,  and  has  the  title 
Catholicot,  Under  him  are  five  bishoprics.  He, 
and  another  Nestorian  patriarch  at  Diarbekir,  in 
Syria,  acknowledge,  at  present,  the  supremacy  of 
the  pope,  and  are,  with  their  flocks,  united  Nesto- 
rians, who,  like  the  united  Greeks,  have  retained 
their  old  rites.  They  have  only  been  obliged  to 
renounce  the  marriage  of  the  priests,  and  to  adopt 
the  seven  sacraments.  The  doctrine  and  woisbip 
of  the  Nestorians  agree  perfectly  Mrith  those  of  the 
orthodox  Greek  church,  except  that  they  are  hostile 
to  pictures  in  the  churches,  where  they  allow  no 
image  but  that  of  the  cross  to  be  seen.  The  Sy- 
rian patriarch  at  Giulamork,  in  the  high  mountains 
of  Acaria,  and  the  bishops  and  dioceses  under  him, 
do  not  belong  to  the  united  Nestorians.  The  Sy- 
rian  language  is  a  Semitic  dialect,  and  important 
for  the  study  of  Hebrew.  The  study  of  it  was 
first  scientifically  pursued  by  Michaelis,  the  father, 
then  by  his  son,  in  1748,  afterwards  by  the  Swede 
Agrell,  and,  since  that  time,  particuhirly  by  A. 
Theoph.  HofiTmann  at  Jena  (^Grammalica  Syriaca, 
Halle,  1827.  4to.). 

SYRINX ;  a  Naiad,  daughter  of  the  river  Ladon, 
!n  Arcadia.  Flying  from  the  pursuit  of  Pan,  she 
was  arrested  in  her  course  by  the  waters  of  the  La- 
don, and  calling  upon  her  sisters  for  aid,  was 
changed  by  them  into  a  reed.  The  wind  sighing 
through  it  produced  sweet  sounds,  which  charmed 
the  god,  who  made  himself  a  pipe  from  the  reed, 
and  called  it  syrinx.  The  syrinx  was  composed  of 
seven  pieces  of  reed,  of  unequal  length,  joined  to- 
gether with  wax,  and  was  the  favourite  instrument 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  shepherds. 

8 YRTES ;  two  hirge  sand  banks  in  the  Medi- 
terranean,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  one  of  which  was 
near  Leptii,  and  the  other  near  Carthage.  The 
Syrtis  Minor,  or  Lesser  Syrtis,  is  in  the  south-east 
part  of  Tunis;  and  the  Syrtis  Major  (now  Sidra) 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Tripoli. 

SYRUPS  are  viscous  liquids,  in  the  composition 
of  which  are  commonly  put  two  parts  of  sugar  to 
one  of  some  liquid.  Generally,  water,  charged  with 
the  remedial  principles  of  plants,  is  used  in  the 
preparation  of  syrups.  The  process,  varied  accord- 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  remedies  employed,  may 
be  conducted  with  or  without  heat.  These  pre- 
parations are  likewise  simple  or  compound. 

SYSTEM  (Greek,  #»rr«^«,  a  putting  together); 
an  assemblage  of  facts,  or  of  principles  and  con- 
clusions scientifically  arranged,  or  disposed  accord- 
ing to  certain  mutual  relations,  so  as  to  form  a 
complete  whole.  The  object  of  science  is  to  col- 
lect the  fVagmentary  knowledge  which  we  possess. 


on  any  subject,  into  a  system,  dum^fiag  SBtnral 
objects  into   orders,  genera  and  species,  •coord- 
ing   to    their    peculiar    properties,    or    dislrilMit- 
ing  them  according  to  their  powers  aod  rvciprocBl 
relations,  and  anmiiging  maxims,  mica,  &cta  mxtd 
theories  into  an  organic,  living  body.  (See  Meik^d^ ) 
Syaiem  is,  therefore,  sometimes  nearly  synooynoa 
with  elasttfieatum^  and  sometimes  with  h^potkesU, 
or  theory.     Thus  we  speak  of  a  wyikoiogieai  jystea, 
or  a  chronological  tyttem^  in  the  historical  sdcBrrsk. 
of  a  botanicai  syttem,  or  a  muteralogieal  sysff.  in 
natural  science,  ftc.     So  in  astronomy  the  motmr  or 
planetary  tyttem  signifies  that  collection  of  heftTeoly 
bodies  which  revolve  around  the  sun  as  a  cooupob 
centre,  and  the  CopemictoL,  PtoUmaie  or  Tjfckamie 
tyttem,  the  hypothesis  by  which  each  of  thoce  phi- 
losophers respectively  explained  their  position  mni 
motions.     The  purpose  of  a  8>*item  is  to  claasify 
the  individual  subjects  of  our  knowledge  in  stidh  a 
way  as  to  enable  us  readily  to  retain  and  employ 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  to  illustrate  each  by 
showing  its  connexion  with  all;   and  although  it 
may  appear  that  a  mere  arrangement  of  facts  already 
possessed,  implies  no  addition  to  our  former  know- 
ledge, yet  it  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  a  simple  and 
judicious  classification  may  suggest  new  views  aad 
point  out  new  relations  of  things.     The  consiito- 
ent  parts  of  a  system  are  a  fundamental  piindple, 
which  serves  as  a  basis  for  the  whole,  and  •  large 
collection  of  &cts,  from  which  the  various  laws  are 
to  be  deduced,  which  themselves  all  flow  together 
into  the  common  principle. 

SYSTEM,  in  music     See  Tone, 

SYSTEM  OF  THE  UNIVERSE;  a  certaia 
arrangement  of  the  several  parts  of  the  universe, 
fixed  stars,  planets  and  comets,  by  which  their  ap- 
pearances and  motions  are  explained.  We  knov 
little  of  the  universe  by  actual  inspection  :  its  is- 
finity  escapes  the  grasp  of  our  limited  vision ;  bat 
reasoning  leads  us  to  conclusions  beyond  the  reach 
of  sense.  (See  Agtromomy."\  We  first  becooie  ac- 
quainted with  our  own  glooe,  and  with  the  other 
planets  revolving  with  it  round  the  sun,  by  obser- 
vation; and  from  this  little  comer  of  the  universe 
we  draw  our  inferences  as  to  the  rest.  In  our  own 
system,  we  see  the  sun  forming  a  fixed  centre, 
about  which  the  earth  and  the  other  planets^  with 
their  moons,  regularly  revolve.  Our  earth  we  kaow 
to  be  the  residence  of  organized,  ^nsitive  and  thiuk- 
ing  beings :  observation  teaches  us  that  the  otKer 
planets  of  the  solar  system  resemble  the  earth  ia 
many  respects;  and  we  therefore  condndethat  they 
are  the  residences  of  sensitive  and  rational  beiui^ 
Further  observation  makes  it  probable  that  the 
fixed  stars  are  bodies  like  our  sun,  since  they  shine 
by  their  own  light,  and  never  change  their  relative 
positions.  From  this  we  are  led  to  conjecture  that 
each  of  them  has  its  train  of  planets  like  our  earth, 
and  that  there  are  as  many  solar  systems  as  fixed 
stars.  Then,  as  observation  proves  to  us,  that  all 
the  bodies  of  our  system  are  mutually  related  to 
each  other,  we  may  conjecture  that  the  diflerent 
solar  systems  are  not  entirely  disconnected  with 
each  other.  Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes,  wa  see 
connexion,  order  and  stability;  and  we*sup|«o«e 
these  laws  to  embrace  the  whole  usiverae,  which 
thus  forms  a  harmoniously  framed  whole.  New 
observations  confirm  our  reasonings  on  this  point  r 
they  teach  us  that  the  fixed  stars,  which  were  for. 
merly  considered  absolutely  stationary,  have  a  com- 
mon motion,  which  becomes  perceptible  only  in 
long  periods;    and  wc  are  led  to  the  hypothesis 
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tbat  the  whole  bost  of  stan,  with  all  their  planet- 
ary trains,  rerolve  arounil  looie  common  centre,  a 
central  itiu.  which  some  astronomera  suppose  to  be 
Sirius.  The  system  of  the  universe  is  therefore 
the  same,  on  a  great  scale,  as  the  solar  system  is  in 
miniature.  This  vast  thought  seems  beyond  our 
comprehension;  and  the  innumerable  motions  of 
these  millions  of  worlds  in  infinite  space  elude  our 
conception.  Here  are  perpetual  motion  and  per- 
petual order,  produced  by  the  common  principle  of 
attraction  which  hinds  the  universe  together.  All 
things  appear  to  be  balanced  against  each  other; 
but  the  Unsearchable  holds  the  scales  in  bis  al- 
mighty  hand.-^There  are  three  systems  of  the 
world,  or  explanations  of  the  solar  system,  which 
have  acquired  moat  celebrity:  1.  That  of  the 
Greek  astronomer  Ptolemy,  who  conceived  the 
earth  to  lie  immovable  in  the  centre  of  the  universe, 
while  the  heavenly  bodies  revolved  about  it  in  solid 
circles;  this  is  called  the  Ptolemaic  system,  2. 
The  Tifckome  eysiem,  proposed  by  Tycho  de  Brahe 
(see  TycAo),  was  an  attempt  to  improve  the  former. 
It  aupposed  the  earth  stationary  in  the  centre  of 
the  universe,  with  the  sun  and  moon  revolving 
around  it,  while  the  other  planets  revolved  round 
the  sun.  3.  The  Copernican  syntnH  is  that  which 
ia  DOW  received  and  is  demonstrated  mathematical- 


ly to  >je  correct.  See  CopermemM^  Sol  r  Sjfttem^ 
Fixed  Start,  Plmnete,  and  Asironomy, 

SYZYGT  ;  the  conjunction  or  opposition  of  any 
two  of  the  heavenly  bodies.     See  AfooM. 

SZENT ;  Hungarian  for  saint;  found  in  many 
geographical  names,  as  Szent  lows  (St  John). 

8ZIGETH,  Vab  (properly  Na^szigeth,  or  /ron- 
<ier-Sz£^eM,  to  distinguish  it  from  two  places  of  the 
same  name  in  Hungary),  is  of  historical  importance 
on  account  of  its  heroic  defence'  by  count  Nicho- 
las Zrinyi.  Szigeth  is,  at  present,  a  market  town, 
ou  a  low  island,  formed  by  the  Almas,  and  belongs 
to  the  county  of  Schiimeg.  It  is  fortified.  It  con- 
tains  one  Greek  and  two  Roman  Catholic  churches 
(of  which  one  was  erected  for  a  mosque),  one 
Franciscan  monastery,  and  the  castle  of  count  von 
Festetics.  The  inhabitants  are  partly  Blagyars, 
partly  Germans  and  Rascians.  The  place  has  seme 
commerce.  As  early  as  in  1556,  Ssigeth  was  twice 
besieged  without  success  by  the  Turks.  In  1566, 
the  noble  defence  of  it  by  Zrinyi  took  place.  >Vben 
Zrinjri  at  last  preferred  death  to  a  dishonourable 
captivity,  not  one  of  its  defenders^survived.  (See 
Zriayt.)  The  Turks  themselves  admitted  a  loss  of 
7000  janiiaries  and  20,000  men  at  the  siege  of 
Ssigeth.  In  1689,  the  margrave  of  Baden  took  it 
again.     Lon.  IT""  56^  E. ;  lat.  46«>  8'  N. 
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T ;  the  twentieth  letter  in  the  English  alphabet, 
representing  the  sound  produced  by  a  quick  and 
strong  emission  of  the  breath  after  the  end  of  the 
tongue  has  been  placed  against  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  near  the  roots  of  the  upper  teeth.  The 
strength  with  which  the  breath  is  emitted  in  pro- 
nouncing t  is  all  that  distinguishes  this  sound  from 
that  of  (f.  T  ia.  therefore,  a  lingual :  it  is  also  a 
mute.  As  d  and  t  are  so  nearly  related,  it  is  na- 
tural that  they  should  often  take  each  other's 
places,  as  is  the  case  also  with  f  and  «,  on  account 
of  the  similarity  of  their  pronunciation.  (See  the 
article  5.)  One  of  the  main  differences  between 
Lower  and  Upper  German  (see  Lorn  Gerwamk)  b 
that  the  Lower  German,  almost  invariably,  puts  a 
d  where  the  Upper  German  has  a  t.  On  account 
of  the  hardness  of  this  letter,  it  is  used  to  separate 
liquids  or  vowels,  as  in  the  German  words  Aeaa/- 
mas  SfientUek^  and  the  French  firm-t-H,  jh«-<-i7. 
The  English  M,  which,  though  a  compound  charac- 
ter, represents  but  a  single  sound,  has  two  prooun- 
ciations,  as  in  this  and  thimp  i  the  former  is  a  sound 
between  d  and  f,  and  the  latter  between  t  and  s  ; 
so  that  foreigners  whose  native  language  does  not 
contain  these  sounds,  often  say  dU  and  Jin^  for  this 
and  tking,  or  massimg  for  motking.  The  Greeks  had 
a  proper  character  to  designate  the  consonant  be- 
tween I  and  r,  Tis.  #  or  A,  which,  however,  was  ac- 
companied by  u  lisp.  The  Latins,  who  had  no  such 
character,  used  the  i\  instead,  particularly  in  such  j 
words  aa  were  directly  derived  from  the  Greek. ' 
The  most  ancient  northern  tribes  of  Europe  had ! 
aI«o  the  sound  of  M ;  and  their  nmes  (q.  v.)  had  a  I 


proper  character  for  it,  which,  however,  Adelung 
thinks  can  be  proved  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek 
/.  ^  The  language  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  also  con- 
tained a  consonant  sound  between  d  and  I,  pro- 
nounced with  a  lisp,  like  the  Greek  /,  and  designated 
by  a  character  resembling  our  p,  for  which  their 
descendants,  when  they  exchanged  the  Anglo-Saxon 
alphabet  for  the  Latin,  substituted  M.  The  an- 
dent  Germans  had  no  alphabet  which  can  be  called 
properly  their  own,  but  adopted  the  Latin  charac- 
ters after  their  conversion  to  Christianity.  It  is 
not  known  whether  there  existed  a  #  in  their  an- 
dent  dialects,  pronounced  with  a  lisp,  like  out-  th  ; 
but  it  seems,  nevertheless,  that  they  were  sensible 
of  a  sound  between  I  and  </,  and  mnde  various  at- 
tempts to  express  it.  The  unknown  translator  of 
a  piece  of  Isidorus,  considered  the  most  andent 
German  writer,  uses  erdha  for  erde,  earth ;  dhmo  for 
da,  there ;  dhamne  for  ^oiia,  then ;  dher  for  der,  the 
masculine  article ;  dhix  for  dies,  this.  Yet  he  does 
not  add  an  A  to  every  d,  and  writes  ahgnmidiM, 
wUttungardes,  Aen/mrosi,  &c.  The  tk  appears  more 
rarely  in  his  works;  yet  he  writ«s  anthlatte  for 
amtfitx,  face.  The  next  writer  in  the  order  of  time, 
Kero,  uses  neither  dk  nor  th,  and  writes  teii  for 
theil,  part ;  tuam  for  thum,  to  do ;  tat  for  that,  dee<l. 
Yet  Otfried,  who  seems  to  have  reflected  more 
deeply  on  his  language,  revived  the  th.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  andent  pronunda- 
tion  of  the  German  th  is  lost ;  and  there  exists,  at 
present,  in  that  idiom,  no  middle  sound  between  I 
and  d,  though  the  Germans  use  the  th  in  writing. 
7%ei!,  than  and  ntthe  do  not  differ  at  all  in  round 
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from  let'/,  tau  aiid  ruie.  T  is  uied  aa  an  abbreviation 
on  ancient  monuments,  &c.,  for  Titua,  Titiua,  Tul- 
lius.  As  a  numeral,  it  signified  160,  according  to 
the  verse  :r>- 

Tftioque  oent€MO$  et  tutaginta  tenebiU 

T,  with  a  dash  over  it,  thus,  T,  signified  160,000. 
Among  the  Greeks,  r  denoted  300,  and  r,  300,000. 
The  19  of  the  Hebrews  signified  9 ;  and  with  two 
points  placed  horizontally  over  it,  thus,  ^,  it  de- 
noted 9000.  Sometimes  the  acute  accent  over  this 
or  any  one  of  the  first  nine  letters  multiplied  its 
value  a  thousand  times.  T,  on  French  coins,  de- 
notes the  mint  of  Nantes.  When  the  Roman  tri- 
bunes  approved  of  senatorial  decrees,  they  sub- 
scribed a  T.  In  music,  T  signifies  tenor^  also  tace^ 
to  indicate  silence ;  and  in  concerts  it  is  likewise 
the  sign  of  ttUti,  a  direction  to  the  whole  band  to 
play  sfter  a  solo.  It  also  stands  for  trillo^  a  shake. 
The  word  T  is  used  also  to  denote  things  of  this 
form,  as  a  T  bandage,  in  surgery,  one  consisting  of 
two  bands  which  cross  each  other ;  or  the  T  palace 
in  Mantua,  (q.  ¥.) — For  the  use  of  T  in  modern 
abbreviations,  see  Abbreviations, 

TA  (great) ;  a  Chinese  word,  used  in  many  geo- 
graphical names,  as  Ta-chan  (great  mountain). 
TAAUT.  See  ffermea  Trismegistua, 
TABARD  (now  corrupted  into  Talbot) ;  an  inn 
in  the  borough  of  SouthMrark  (London),  from  which 
Chaucer  and  his  companions  set  out  on  their  pil- 
grimage to  Canterbury.  Over  the  entrance  is  this 
inscription :  "  This  is  the  inn  where  Geoffrey  Cbau- 
rer,  knight,  and  nine  and  twenty  pilgrims,  lodged, 
in  their  journey  to  Canterbury,  in  1383.  **     In  the 

?-nrd  is  a  picture  representing  their  entrance  into 
Canterbury.  The  original  house  Avas,  however, 
burnt  down  in  1676,  when  the  present  building  was 
erected  on  its  site. 

TABBT,in  commerce ;  a  kind  of  rich  silk  which 
has  undergone  the  operation  of  tabbying,  or  being 
passed  through  a  calender,  the  rolls  of  which  are 
made  of  iron  or  copper,  variously  engraven,  which, 
bearing  unequally  on  the  stuff,  renders  the  surface 
unequal,  so  as  to  reflect  the  rays  of  light  differently, 
making  the  representation  of  waves  thereon. 

TABERNACLE  (Latin,  tabemaculum,  a  tent) 
is  used  in  the  Hebrew  writings  for  the  tent,  or 
sanctuary,  in  which  the  sacred  utensils  were  kept 
during  the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  in  the  de- 
sert. It  was  always  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
camp,  and  borne  by  Levites.  It  was  fixed  at 
Shiloh.  After  the  temple  (q.  v.)  was  erected,  the 
holy  instruments  were  removed  thither.  The 
feaat  of  tabemaclea  was  a  Jewish  festival,  designed 
to  commemorate  the  nomadic  period  of  the  national 
history,  when  the  people  dwelt  in  tents.  The 
feast  continued  eight  days,  during  which  booths 
were    erected  and  occupied  by  those  engaged  in 

celebrating  the   ceremonies Tabernacle    is    aW 

used  to  signify  the  box  in  which  the  host  is  kept  on 
the  altar  in  Roman  churches,  and  for  the  niche  or 
cabinet  in  which  the  sacred  relics,  images,  &c.,  are 
preserved.  The  Methodists  often  call  their  meet- 
ing-houses tabemaclea. 

TABLATURE;  a  word  formerly  spplied  to  the 
collection  of  signs  used  in  a  musical  composition ; 
so  that  to  understand  the  notes,  clefs,  and  other 
marks,  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  able  to  sing  at  sight, 
was  to  be  skilled  in  the  tablature.  The  chief  signs  [ 
were  letters,  ciphers,  and,  at  a  later  period,  the 
tines  indicating  the  octave  in  which  a  note  was  to 
ie  performed.  Letters  were  used  until  the  eleventh 


century,  when  the  proper  notes  were  introducrd 
(See  Note.)  As  the  latter  are  an  Italian  invention, 
they  were  called  the  Italian  tablature  ;  which  naoie, 
however,  soon  went  out  of  use ;  and  the  old  signs 
alone  are  now  understood  by  tablature. 

TABLE,  in  perspective,  denotes  a  plane  surfacr, 
supposed  to  be  transparent,  and  perpendicular  to 
the  horizon.  It  is  always  imagined  to  be  places 
at  a  certain  distance  between  the  eye  and  the  ob- 
jects,  for  the  objects  to  be  represented  thereon,  by 
means  of  the  visual  rays  passing  from  erery  pgrm 
thereof  through  the  table  to  the  eye;  whence  it  if 
cnXitA  per apective  plane. — -Table,  araon^  the  jewej. 
lers.  A  table-diamond,  or  other  precious  stone,  is 
that  whose  upper  surface  is  quite  flat,  and  the  aides 
cut  in  angles ;  in  which  sense,  a  diamond  cut  tahle- 

wiae  is  used  in  opposition  to  a   rose-diamond 

Table,  in  mathematics;  systems  of  numbers,  used 
for  expediting  astronomical,  geometrical,  and  irther 
operations;  thus  we  say  tablea  of  the  stars;  tahlei 
of  sines,  tangents,  and  secants ;  tables  of  lognrithns, 
rhumbs,  he. ;  sexsgenary  tablea. 

TABLE  MOUNTAIN,  in  Pendleton  distriet. 
South  Carolina,  is  about  4000  feet  above  the  sea. 
and  3136  above  the  valley  at  its  base.  It  preaeats 
on  one  side,  a  tremendous  precipice  of  solid  rock, 
about  300  feet  nearly  perpendicular.  Some  hare 
estimated  its  height  to  be  even  three  times  as  great ; 
and  we  have  no  measurement  of  it  that  can  be 
relied  on.  At  the  bottom  of  the  precipice,  a  dismal 
valley  is  sunk  far  below  the  surrounding  comitry. 
The  precipice,  viewed  from  this  valley,  appears  like 
a  mighty  wall  raised  to  the  heavens.  The  summit 
of  the  mountain  is  often  enveloped  in  the  clouds. 
TABLE,  ROUND.  See  Round  Table, 
TABLES,  TWELVE.  See  Twelve  Tmbies. 
TABLEAUX  VIVANTS.  Sec  Pictures,  Ut^ 
inp. 

TABOO.  This  word,  significant  of  a  peculiar 
custom  prevalent  among  the  South  sea  i^aaders, 
is  used,  in  general,  to  denote  something  consecrated, 
sacred,  forbidden  to  be  touched,  or  set  aside  for 
particular  uses  or  persons.  It  is  applied  both  to 
persons  and  things,  and  both  to  the  object  proh^ 
bited  and  to  the  persons  against  whom  the  prohihv 
tion  extends.  Thus  a  consecrated  piece  of  ground 
is  taboo;  the  act  of  consecrating  it  is  called  toK«, 
and  the  persons  who  are  excluded  from  entetiag 
are  also  said  to  be  tabooed.  A  particular  article  U 
food  is  sometimes  tabooed  at  a  certain  aeason*  in 
order  to  preserve  it  against  a  season  of  scarcity, 
&c.  The  object  of  the  institution  seems  to  have 
been  the  imposition  of  certain  restraints  upon  a 
rude  and  lawless  people,  like  the  estabUfthmeot 
of  the  cities,  of  refuge,  sanctuaries,  J^c,  in  the 
rude  ages  of  European  society. 

TABOR,  the  mount  of  transfiguration,  is  citu- 
ated  in  Galilee,  about  fifty  miles  from  Jeratalem. 
See  Galilee,  and  Transfiguration,  ^ 
TABORITES.  See  Hussites. 
TABULAR  SPAR,  OR  TABLE  SPAR  (Srfta«l- 
stein  of  Werner) ;  a  massive  mineral,  whose  piimary 
form  is  regarded  as  a  doubly-oblique  priam.  The 
cleavage  in  the  direction  of  two  faces,  hntersectini; 
each  other  at  angles  of  95**  25',  ia  easily  obtained. 
though  in  one  direction  it  ia  more  easily  eflfected 
than  in  the  other.  The  remaining  cleavages  src 
with  difficulty  distinguished;  lustre  vitreous,  in* 
dining  to  pearly,  particularly  upon  the  perfect  face^ 
of  cleavage :  colour  white,  inclining  to  gray,  yellow. 
red,  and  brown ;  streak  white ;  teroi-transparent  to 
translurent;  rather  brittle ;  hardness  abo*Jt  that  4 
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•padtat  tpcdflc  gnWty  2^8;  comiMMitioii  lamellar, 
genermlly  longish,  and  stronglj  coherent.  It  is 
eoropoaed  of 

si-oo 
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Before  the  blow-pipe,  it  melte  on  the  edges  info  a 
semi-trmnsparesit  colourless  enamel.  By  fusing 
lime  and  silex  in  the  requisite  proportions,  deav- 
able  masses  of  the  present  species  hare  been  ob- 
tained. It  was  first  found  at  Cziklowa,  near 
PrawitMt  in  the  Bannat  of  Temeswar,  in  several 
copper  mines.  In  Finland,  it  occurs  in  limestone, 
•t  Edinburgh  in  greenstone  at  Castle  hill,  and  in 
Ce>lon  along  with  garnet  In  the  United  States, 
at  Willsborough,  Mew  York,  upon  lake  Cbamplain, 
a  vein  of  it,  mixed  with  gurnet,  several  feet  in 
%ridth,  appears  to  cross  a  mountain  of  gneiss.  It 
has  been  found  abundantly  near  Grenville,  in 
Canada,  and  at  Easton,  in  Pennsylvania.  A  variety 
of  the  present  species,  from  Capo  di  Bove,  near 
Rome,  was  first  called  WooQaMtoHite,  but  is  now 
known  to  belong  to  tabular  spar. 

TACHYORAPHY,  or  TACHEOGRAPHY. 
See  StettQpraphf, 

TACITUS,  Caius  Cornelius,  was  descended 
from  a  plebeian  branch  of  the  celebrated  Cornelian 
family,  and  was  probably  bom  at  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  or  in  the  beginning  of  that  of 
Nero.  Of  his  education  and  early  life  we  know 
little.  He  seems  to  have  been  first  appointed  to 
public  office  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  when,  ac- 
cording to  a  statement  of  the  elder  Pliny,  be  was 
named  procurator  of  Belgic  Gaul.  On  bis  return 
Co  Rome,  he  was  treated  with  distinguished  favour 
hv  Titus,  and  was  created  questor  or  edile.  He 
hunself  alludes  to  this  circumstance,  but  in  very 
general  terms,  in  his  works.  In  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  he  became  pretor  (A.  D.  88),  and  one  of 
the  quindecemviral  college,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
superintend  the  sacrifices.  Disgusted  with  the 
tyranny  of  Domitian,  Tacitus  left  Rome  on  the 
death  of  his  father-in-law  Julius  Agricola,  but  again 
returned,  after  the  murder  of  that  monster,  to  live 
under  the  mild  government  of  Nerva.  The  latter 
rewarded  his  services  with  the  consulship,  A.  D.  97. 
He  lived  in  the  closest  intimacy  with  the  younger 
Pliny,  and  had  a  very  extensive  practice  in  the 
profession  of  law,  acquiring  a  high  reputation  as  an 
orator.  His  domestic  circumstances  were  no  less 
favourable :  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Julius  Agri- 
cola,  was  distinguished  among  the  Roman  ladies  of 
tbe  time  for  her  virtues;  and  it  seems  probable 
that  the  emperor  Tacitus  was  a  descendant  of  the 
great  historian.  The  time  of  his  death  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  it  probably  took  place  during  the  reign 
of  Adrian.  We  have  four  historical  works  from  his 
pen.  His  Annals  contain  an  account  of  the  prin- 
cipal events  from  the  death  of  Augustus  to  that  of 
Nero,  a  period  of  fifty-four  years.  Books  6th  to 
10th  inclusive  are  lost:  the  first  five  books  were 
discovered  only  900  years  ago,  by  the  treasurer  of 
Leo  X.,  in  the  monastery  of  Corvey.  His  History 
(of  which  only  four  books,  and  a  part  of  the  fifth, 
are  extant)  begins  with  the  year  69  A.  D.,  when 
Galba  wore  the  purple,  and  ends  with  the  accession 
of  Vetpasaan  (71).  His  Germany  (De  5ifM,  Mori-^ 
6«s  ei  PogmMa  Gtnaania),  and  his  life  of  Agricola, 
art!  his  only  other  historical  works.  The  Dialogue 
on  the  Decline  of  Eio(|uence  is  by  some  attributed 


to  him.  (See  Qmii,iilian  )  The  works  of  this 
writer  haye  been  pronounced,  by  the  unanirooua 
voice  of  his  contemporaries  and  of  posterity,  the 
masterpieces  of  a  great  mind.  Racine  declares  him 
to  be  the  greatest  painter  of  antiquity;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Gibbon,  he  was  the  first  historian  who 
applied  the  science  of  philosophy  to  the  study  of 
facts.  Independently  of  the  value  of  his  matter, 
which  is  of  the  highest  importance,  from  the  facts 
and  profound  riews  of  Roman  history,  during  the 
first  half  century  of  the  Christian  era,  which  it 
affords,  bis  writings  are  incomparable,  consider  ;d 
as  works  of  art.  In  the  choice  and  disposition  of 
his  materials,  we  recognise  the  comprehensive 
genius  of  a  scholar,  and  the  forming  hand  of  an 
artist,  bringing  out  order  and  unity  in  the  midst  of 
confusion,  an.1  grouping  tbe  complicated  details 
of  life  and  manners  in  artful  and  expressive  pictures. 
In  drawing  the  character  of  men  and  events,  he 
displays  a  wonderful  acuteness  and  strength ;  while, 
amidst  the  corruption  of  a  degenerated  and  vicious 
age,  he  maintains  the  elevation  of  a  virtuous  mind. 
His  extreme  conciseness  has  no  appearance  of  affec- 
tation, but  seems  to  be  dictated  by  the  peculiarity 
of  his  temper  and  feelings.  His  style  is  forcible, 
but  there  is  nothing  laboured  in  bis  expressions, 
nothing  superfluous  in  his  delineation ;  the  colours 
are  used  sparingly,  but  the  light  and  iJiade  aie  dis- 
posed with  masterly  skill.  Among  the  best  editions 
of  bis  works  are  those  of  Oronorius  (Amsterdam, 
1685,  and  Utrecht,  1729),  of  Brotier  (Paris,  1771, 
4to.,  and  1776,  12mo.),  of  Ernesti  (Oberlin*8, 
Leipsic,  1801),  and  of  Panckoucke  (Paris,  1827, 
folio.)  Tbe  whole  of  Tacitus  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  Murphy  and  by  Gordon. 

TACKING,  in  navigation.     See  Ship, 

TACKLE;  a  machine  formed  by  the  communi- 
cation of  a  rope  with  an  assemblage  of  blocks,  and 
known,  in  mechanics,  by  the  name  of  pulley. 
Tackles  are  used  in  a  ship  to  raise,  remove,  or 
secure  weighty  bodies,  to  support  the  masts,  or  to 
extend  the  sails  and  rigging.  They  are  movable, 
as  communicating  with  a  runner,  or  fixed,  as  being 
hooked  in  an  immovable  situation;  and  they  are 
more  or  less  complicated  in  proportion  to  the  effects 
which  they  are  intended  to  produce.  The  applica- 
tion  of  the  tackle  to  mechanical  purposes  is  called 
hoisting,  or  howwing.  Ground  tackle  implies  the 
anchors,  cables,  Nc. 

TACKSMEN.     See  C/en. 

TACTICS,  Paopsn,  is  the  braMch  of  military 
science  which  relates  to  the  conduct  of  troops  in 
battle.  Elementary  tacHct  teaches  the  preparation 
of  them  for  it  by  instruction  in  military  exercises] 
hence  every  species  of  troops,  as  cavalry,  artillery, 
light  and  heavy  infantry,  kc,  has  its  peculiar 
tactics.  Since  the  French,  or,  we  may  say,  since 
the  American,  revolution,  tactics  have  undergone 
an  essential  change.  In  recent  times,  a  difference 
has  been  made  between  strategy  and  tactics.  (Sec 
the  articles  Militmy  Science*,  und  Strategyi)  The 
word  is  derived  from  rmmtimmt  which  comes  from 
rmmrit  (ordered,  placed,  commanded). 

TecHcM,  Naval.  See  Navigation,  Navy,  and 
Ship. 

TADMOR,    ^te  Palmyra. 

TADPOLE ;  tbe  young  produced  from  the  eggs 
of  the  frog,  which  is'extren-ely  unlike  the  animal 
in  its  perfect  state,  seeming  to  consist  only  of  a 
head  and  tail.  Tbe  bead  ia  large,  black,  and  round- 
ish,  the  tail  slender,  and  margined  with  a  broad, 
trans()n rent  fin.     Its  motions  are  veiy  lively.     Its 
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food  oonsisti  of  small  water  plants  and  different 
aniitialculae.  The  mouth  has  very  minute  teeth. 
About  five  or  six  weeks  after  it  is  hatched,  the 
first  change  takes  place.  The  bind  legs  first 
appear,  and,  gradually  increasing  in  length  and  size, 
are  succeeded,  in  about  two  weeks,  by  the  fore 
legtf,  which  are  formed  at  an  earlier  period  beneath 
the  skill.  The  tail  now  decreases,  so  that,  in  a 
day  or  two,  it  is  quite  obliterated.  After  this 
change,  the  animal  leaves  the  water,  and  covers 
the  shores  in  myriads.  'I'he  sudden  appearance  of 
such  multitudes  of  young  frogs  has  probably  induced 
the  popular  but  groundless  belief  of  their  having 
fallen  from  the  clouds  in  showers.  It  has  now 
become  a  perfect  frog.  (See  Bona,)  Tadpoles, 
just  after  they  are  batched,  are  perfectly  trans- 
parent i  and,  when  placed  before  the  double  micro- 
scope, the  pulsation  of  the  heart  may  be  easily 
seen,  and  the  blood  protruded  thence  may  he  ol>- 
served  in  its  passage  through  the  whole  body. 

T^NARUS.     See  Tenarus. 

TAFF£R£L:  the  uppermost  part  of  a  ship's 
stern,  being  a  curved  piece  of  wood,  and  usually 
ornamented  with  some  device  in  sculpture. 

TAFFI A,  OB  TAFIA,  in  the  French  West  India 
islands;  that  spirituous  liquor  which  in  this  coun- 
try is  called  rtim,  made  of  fermented  molasses. 
Taffia  is  inferior  to  rum  in  taste  and  smell. 

TAGANROG,  or  TAGANROKA  ;  a  town  in 
the  Russian  government  of  Ekaterinoslav,  on  the 
sea  of  Azoph,  next  to  Odessa  the  most  flourishing 
commercial  place  in  the  south  of  Russia;  lat.  47^ 
13'  N. ;  Ion.  38^  39'  E.  Its  population,  in  1843, 
was  1 8,000,  mostly  Greeks,  and  rapidly  increasing. 
Only  ships  of  moderate  burden  can  come  up  to  the 
town ;  and  these  must  discharge  part  of  their  car- 
goes at  Feodosia  (see  Caffii)  or  Kertsch.  (q.  v.) 
These  three  towns  have  each  its  peculiar  govem- 
meiit.  The  climate  is  mild  and  healthy,  and  the 
country  around  is  fertile,  producing  fruit,  com, 
grapes,  mulberries,  flc.  Taganroc  was  founded  by 
Peter  I.,  in  1699.     Alexander  died  here  in  1825. 

TAGLIACOZZI.     See  Rhinoplastic. 

TAQFJAMENTO;  a  small  river  of  Austrian 
Italy,  emptying  into  the  Adriatic,  over  which  Na- 
poleon forced  a  passage,  March  16,  1797,  in  the 
iace  of  the  archdpke  Charles,  at  the  head  of  the 
Austrian  forces. 

TAG  US  (Spanish,  Tajos  Portuguese,  Tejo), 
the  largest  river  of  Spain,  issues  from  the  moun- 
tains  of  Albaradm,  a  little  more  than  100  miles 
from  the  Mediterranean.  Pursuing  a  south-west- 
erly course,  it  passes  by  Aranjuez,  Toledo,  Tala- 
vera,  and  Aicant«ra,  enters  Portugal,  and  passes  by 
Abrantes,  Santarem,  and  Lisbon,  and,  about  seven 
miles  below  Lisbon,  flows  into  the  Atlantic. 
Length  450  miles.  It  receives  the  tide  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  above  Lisbon,  but  is  navigable 
only  as  far  as  Abrantes.  It  absorbs  the  waters  col- 
lected between  two  parallel  ranges  of  mountains. 
It  flows  through  a  mountainous  country,  and  its 
current  is  much  broken  by  rocks  and  cataracts. 

TAHITI.     See  Society  Jtlanda, 

TAI;  Chinese  for  fartren,  in  many  geographical 
names.     See  Tchai, 

TAIL.  For  estates  in  tail,  or  entailed  estates, 
see  Entail. 

TAKROUR.     See  Nigritia. 

T ALAPOINS ;  priests  of  Fo.  (q.  v.) 

TALAVERA;  a  town  in  Spain,  lying  on  the 
Tagus,  thirty-five  miles  west  of  Toledo.  A  severe 
Uttle   was   fought   bore  July  28  and  29,   1809, 


between  the  French,  under  Soult,  amd  tbe  Briutk, 
under  Wellington,  in  whidi  the  former  were  dc> 

feated.     See  Spoin. 

TALBOT,  John,  first  earl  of   Shrewshun,  i 
fiunous  commander,  born  in  1373,  vrmm  the  toa  lI 
Sir  Richard  Talbot.     In  1414,  be   wss  mppmuxr^ 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  which  post  he  cot- 
tinned  seven  years,  and  pfrfomed  great  aemcn 
for  the  crown,  by  keeping  the  natire  Irish  is  vA- 
jection.  In  1420,  he  attended  Henry  V.  to  Fkaaee. 
served  under  the  regent,  the  duke  of  Bedlbrd.  mhi, 
by  his  exploits,  rendered  bis  name  terrible  to  tk# 
enemy.     He  commanded  the  troops  sent  to  the 
province  of  Maine,  and  made  himself  lasstcr  el 
Alenfon.     He  afterwards  joined  the  csri  of  Ssib- 
bury  at  the  siege  of  Orleans.     (See  Jomm  9f  Arc. ' 
Talbot  was  soon  after  made  prisoner.    Amr  a  c»p> 
tivity  of  three  years,'he  was  exchanged ;  <ia  whkk 
he  repaired  to  England  to  raise  fresh  troops,  and, 
recrossing  the  sea,  took  several  vtmng  plaees  ia 
succession,  and,  for  his  eminent  services,  was  madt 
marshal  of  France,  and,  in  1442,  carl  of  Shrewi- 
bury.     The  following  year,  he  was  appoiatcd  osr 
of  the  ambassadors  to  treat  of  peaee  with  Cbarin 
VII. ;  after  which  he  was  sent  once  more  to  Irr> 
land,  and  the  earldom  of  Wexford  and  Waterford, 
in  that  kingdom,  was  added  to  his  booovra.     TW 
English  affairs  in  France  continuing  to  decline.  W 
was  made  lieutenant-general  of  Aquitaine,  in  whkk 
capacity  he  took  Bordeaux,  and  received  tbe  alle- 
giance of  several  other  towns.     Receiving  intelli- 
gence that  the  French  were  besieging  Cbatillon,  he 
marched  to  its  relief,  and  made  an  attack  ap<«  the 
enemy ;  but  he  was  left  dead  on  tbe  field  of  battle, 
1453,  at  the  age  of  eighty;  and,  tbe  Engliab  beiae 
wholly  routed,  their  expulsion  from  Frasee  sooa 
followed. 

TALC ;  a  well  known  and  widely  diffused  sprc4r« 
of  mineral.  It  is  rarely  seen  under  a  distiartl* 
crystalline  form.  Its  primary  form  is  believed  to 
be  a  right  rhombic  prism  of  120^  and  60®.  It  is 
sometimes  seen  in  minute  hexagonal  plates,  and  ia 
a  figure  resembling  the  frusta  of  two  cones,  applied 
base  to  base.  Cleavage  highly  perfect;  frac- 
ture not  observable ;  lustre  pearly  upon  the  hon 
of  crystallization  and  of  cleavage;  colour  Taiieos 
shades  of  green,  as  blackish-green,  leek-grreti, 
celandine-green,  and  apple-green ;  streak  similar  u* 
the  colour;  semi-transparent  to  translucent.  It 
exhibits  different  colours,  sometimea  in  diiereat 
directions;  sectile  in  a  high  degree:  thin  bunian 
are  easily  flexible.  It  is  one  of  the  softest  of  all 
solid  minerals.  The  massive  kinds  present  a  grias 
variety  of  structure.  The  compositioa  varies  froai 
imperfect  columnar  to  granular  and  impsliiable. 
The  individuals  are  sometimes  strongly  eobemit 
with  each  other,  or  flat,  so  sa  to  give  rise  to  an  iB»- 
perfect  slaty  structure.  The  species  talc  bss  been 
subdivided  into  a  great  number  of  varieties  or  sab> 
species,  the  most  of  which  depend  upon  eoloars, 
composition,  and  foreign  admixtures.  The  varieties 
of  dark-green  (leek-green,  and  celandine-green) 
colours,  inclining  to  brown,  constitute  tbe  eU!sr«lf« 
which  has  been  subdivided  into  csamoa,  siafjr^  asd 
earthy  chlorite.  The  first  of  these  contains  the 
granular  or  crystalline  varieties;  the  seeood  tm- 
brsces  those  in  which  the  individuals  mn  soarrely 
be  traced,  and  which  exhibit  a  sUty  texture ;  the 
earthy  chlorite  consists  of  such  as  are  Imt  looselv 
coherent,  or  already  in  a  state  of  loose,  scaly  psni- 
dcs.  Immediately  with  those  varieties  of  chlorite 
whose  composition  is  impslpsble,  the  yrttm  emrtk  't\ 
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roniiected.  The  vpecies  talc  comprebends  the 
varieties  of  pale-green,  particularly  apple-green, 
gray,  and  white  varietiea,  and  it  divided,  in  popular 
language,  into  common,  iorthjf^  and  indurated  talc. 
Simple  varietiea  are  common  talc;  alio  ouch  com* 
pound  ones  in  which  cleavage  is  transformed  into 
■laty  structure,  or  such  as  consist  of  columnar  par- 
ticles of  composition :  earthy  talc,  or  nacrite^  con- 
aiats  of  loose  particles,  or  such  as  are  but  slightly 
cohering;  and  indurated  talc  refers  to  imperfect 
and  coarse  slaty  varieties,  in  which  this  kind  of 
structure  is  nsore  the  eifect  of  composition  than  of 
imperfect  cleavage.  II  this  structure  be  sufficiently 
imperfect  to  beoome  coarse  and  indistinctly  granu* 
lar,  poiatotu,  aomptiont^  ktpia  olfaris,  or  9teatite,  is 
formed,  which,  possessing  the  united  properties  of 
oofioess  and  tenacity,  may  be  easily  turned,  and 
wronigbt  into  vessels.  Four  varieties  of  the  present 
species,  foliated  talc,  analyied  by  Vauquelin,  sUty 
chlorite,  analyied  by  Oruner,  greco  earth,  analysed 
also  by  Vauquelin,  and  steatite  by  Klaproth,  have 
yielded 
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These  analyses,  as  well  as  those  of  several  other 
varieties  of  the  species,  show  that  our  information 
respecting  its  chemical  constitution  is  still  very 
defective.  Before  the  blow-pipe,  some  of  them 
lose  their  colour,  and  are  fused  with  difficulty; 
others  are  changed  into  a  black  scoria;  still  others 
•re  infusible.  Common  talc,  indurated  talc,  stea^ 
lite,  potatone,  and  slaty  chlorite,  constitute  beds 
of  themselves  in  primitive  mountains.  The  latter 
often  contains  imbedded  crvstals  of  magnetic  iron. 
Common  chlorite  is  found  in  beds  in  rocks  consist- 
ing chiedy  of  ores  of  iron  and  calcareous  spar  with 
nugite.  Other  varieties,  and,  among  them,  the 
small  scaly  crystals  of  chlorite  and  earthy  chlorite, 
occur  in  veins  of  various  descriptions,  and  in  the 
crystal  caves  of  the  Alps.  Green  earth  occurs 
in  amygduloidal  rocks,  lining  vesicular  carities. 
Tyrol,  Salsburg,  Switserland,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Scotland,  and  New  England  abound  in  those  varie- 
ties which  by  themselves  form  mountain  masses. 
The  soapstone  of  Cornwall  is  impalpable  in  its 
coroposiuon,  nearly  white,  or  sometimes  mottled 
with  greco  and  purple:  when  first  raised,  it  is  so 
soft  as  to  allow  oif  being  kneaded  like  dough ;  but, 
by  exposure,  loses  a  part  of  its  moisture,  and  is 
then  translucent  on  the  edges,  yields  to  the  nail, 
and  possesses  an  unctuous  feeL  A  similar  variety 
is  met  with  in  Wales.  It  is  included  in  serpentine, 
and  sometimes  embraces  veins  of  amianthus.  The 
white  varieties  of  steatite,  or  thoie  that  become  so 
by  calcination,  are  employed  in  the  manufsctory  of 
the  finest  poreelaio ;  other  varieties  are  said  to  be 
used  in  fulling.  The  Arabs,  according  to  Shaw, 
use  steatite  In  their  baths  instead  of  soap ;  and  it  is 
roufidently  asserted*  that  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Caledonia  either  sat  it  alone,  or  mingle  it  with  their 
food.  Humboldt  says,  that  the  Itomaques,  a  savage 
race,  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  are 
almost  entirely  supported,  during  three  months  of 
the  year,  by  eating  this  variety  of  talc,  wjiich  they 
first  slightljr  bake,  and  then  moisten  with  water. 
The  varieties  known  under  the  name  of  potstone 
have  been  in  use  for  the  construction  of  a  variety 
of  utensils  from  time  imiosmorisL     It  is  particu- 
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larly  valuable  as  a  fire-stoH^  JirlKijEWaces,  and  is 
worked  into  pktes  in  the  taoincution  of  stoves. 
Numerous  localities  of  it  exist  in  the  north-western 
part  of  Massachusetts,  and,  in  Vermont,  green  earth 
is  used,  both  raw,  as  a  green  colour,  and  burnt,  as 
a  reddish-brown  colour,  for  painting  houses,  &c. 
Its  most  important  deposits  are  the  Monte  Baldo, 
near  Verona,  Iceland,  and  the  Tyrol.  The  Vene- 
tian talc,  a  variety  of  common  tide,  of  a  greenish, 
white  colour,  formerly  used  as  a  medicine,  seems 
to  be  no  longer  in  use,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  oil-spots  from  woollen  clothes.  The 
localities  of  common  talc  are  too  numerous  to  be 
mentioned ;  a  few,  however,  which  are  somewhat 
remarkable,  may  be  indicated.  At  Cumberland,  in 
Rhode  Island,  it  occurs  of  a  delicate  green  colour* 
in  large  columnar  pieces,  which  are  contained  in  a 
rock  of  steatite.  At  Smithfield,  in  the  same 
region,  a  beautiful  white  scaly  talc  is  found,  in  ir- 
regularly  shaped  masses,  disseminated  through  white 
limestone.  A  delicate  apple-green  variety  of 
columnar  talc  comes  from  Bridgwater,  in  Ver- 
mont, where  it  occurs  in  veins  in  a  steatitic  rock. 

TALE ;  a  nominal  or  imaginary  money  in  China, 
estimated  by  Americans  as  bearing  the  proportion 
of  133  dollars  to  100  ules. 

TALENT.     See  Dnekm. 

TALES.  This  term,  though  used  somewhat 
indefinitely,  may,  perhaps,  be  correctly  defined  as 
signifying  those  simple  fictitious  narratives,  in  prose 
or  in  verse,  which  hardly  extend  beyond  a  single 
adventure,  or  group  of  incidents,  without  the 
variety  of  plot  and  character  which  characterizes 
the  novel  and  the  romance.  Thus  it  answers  to 
the  French  cotUt,  the  German  marcAea,  and  the 
Italian  noveUe.  (See  Novel,  and  Romtmee,^  "  A 
work  of  great  interest,"  says  Sir  W.  Scott  (prefacn 
to  Lady  of  the  Lake),  **  might  be  compiled  upon 
the  origin  of  popular  fiction,  and  the  transmission 
of  similar  tales  from  age  to  age,  and  from  country 
to  country.  The  mythology  of  one  period  would 
then  appear  to  pass  into  the  romance  of  the  next 
century,  and  that  into  the  nursery  tale  of  the  sub- 
sequent ages.  Such  an  investigation,  while  it  went 
greatly  to  diminish  our  ideas  of  the  richness  of  hu- 
man invention,  would  also  show,  that  these  fictions, 
however  wild  and  childish,  possess  such  charms  for 
the  populace  as  enable  them  to  penetrate  into 
countries  unconnected  by  manners  and  language, 
and  having  no  apparent  intercourse  to  afford  the 
means  of  transmission.*'  While,  in  some  countties, 
the  people  have  found  amusement  in  fictions 
founded  on  their  remote  history,  or  in  listening  to 
mythological  narratives,  the  natives  of  the  East 
have  long  been  celebrated  for  their  tales  or  stories, 
founded  on  fiuniliar  incidents  and  comic  scenes,  or 
on  wild  legends  of  good  and  bad  spirits.  The 
Httopadessa  (see  PUpoy)  of  India,  and  the  Thou- 
sand and  one  Days,  Thousand  and  one  Nights,  the 
Tootinmmeh^  or  Tales  of  a  Parrot,  Jkc,  of  Arabia 
and  Persia,  are  specimens  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Eastern  story-tellers  in  these  narratives.  (See 
Armhutn  Nigku,)  From  their  Eastern  neighbours, 
the  Asiatic  Greeks  borrowed  something  of  their 
love  for  this  amusement,  as  appears  from  what  ws 
know  respecting  the  Milesian  Tales,  which,  how- 
ever, have  all  perished.  The  Getin  Romanorum^ 
composed  towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  consisting  of  classical  stories,  Arabian 
apolognet,  and  monkish  legends,  was  the  greet 
source  from  which  the  Italian  moveile,  the  French 
csafes  mnd/oUiamx,  and  the  English  tales,  were  de- 
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rived.  The  etrliest  colleetion  of  Italtan  mntile 
WM  the  Cento  NovelU  Antieke,  made  not  long 
after  the  date  of  the  Getia  Romananam^  and  com- 
poied  of  anecdotes  and  stories  from  the  romances 
of  cbiralry,  the  fablumx  of  the  French  trtmcemn, 
and  chronicles,  together  with  inddcots  and  jests, 
gathered  from  tradition,  or  of  contemporaneous 
origin.  Then  came  Boccaccio  (q.  t.),  who  gare  a 
more  dramatic  form,  and  more  grace  of  style  to  his 
Decameron.  He  was  followed  by  Sacchetti,  Ser 
Giovanni.  Bandello,  Massuceio,  &c.  They  were 
imitated  in  France  in  the  Cent  NimveUet,  tales  full 
of  imagination  and  gayety,  supposed  to  be  related 
at  the  Burgundian  court.  The  Cent  Nowettet  of 
Margaret  of  Valois  (q.  r.)  were  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter.  The  tales  of  the  trouveuri  (q.  v.),  which 
were  recited  at  festival  meetings  among  the  Nor- 
thern French,  arc  of  still  earlier  origin  than  the 
Italian  novelie.  Le  Grand  has  published  a  collec- 
tion of  them  under  the  title  of  Fabliaux  om  Contes 
du  XII.  et  XIII.  Si^le  (Paris.  1779,5  vols),  from 
which  a  selection  has  been  translated  into  English  by 
Way  (Tales  of  the  XII.  and  XIIL  Centuries,  second 
edition,  with  notes,  by  Ellis).  A  more  recent  col- 
lection of  these  fabliaux  was  published  at  Paris,  in 
1823,  in  2  vols.  {Nouveau  Recueit  de  Fabliaux  et 
Conte$,  du  XIIL  et  XIV.  SiicU,  by  MeonV  In 
England,  the  first  important  work  which  marks  the 
complete  transition  from  Anglo-Norman  to  English 
literature,  is  that  of  Chaucer  (q.  v.),  whose  Can- 
terbury Tales  were  borrowed  from  the  same 
sources  as  the  narratives  of  the  Italian  novelists 
and  the  French /b^/Mrs,  or  immediately  from  these 
latter  productions  themselves.  (On  the  sources  of 
Chaucer,  see  Ritson's  edition  of  Warton's  HiUory 
of  English  Poetry.) — Of  a  different  character  from 
tLe  fori^ing,  are  the  fairy  tales  and  popular  stories 
of  the  nursery.  Of  the  former,  we  have  given  an 
account  in  the  article  Fairies.  Our  common  nur- 
sery tales  are  found  io  exist  in  the  popular  tradi- 
tions of  all  the  Teutonic  nations,  and  seem  to  be  of 
much  higher  antiquity  than  romances  and  poems  of 
much  greater  pretensions.  '*  Jack  the  Giant-Killer 
and  Tom  Thumb,"  observes  an  English  writer, 
*'  landed  in  England  with  Hengist  and  Horsa;"and 
the  brothers  Grimm  (q.  v.),  who  have  recently 
thrown  much  light  on  nursery  literature  in  their 
Kinder-und  Haus-JHSrchen  (second  edition,  3  vols., 
1820),  do  not  hesitate  to  refer  the  origin  of  these 
stories  to  the  Scandinavian  sagas.  See,  on  this 
subject,  the  article  Antiquitiee  of  Nursery  Litera^ 
ture,  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  volume  twenty-first. 

TALESMEN.     See  Jury. 

TALIACOTIUS,  or  TAGLIACOZZI.  See 
RhinoplaBtic. 

TALIESIN;  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient 
British  poets,  and  therefore  termed  Pen  Beirdd.  or 
the  chief  of  the  bards.  He  flourished  between  520 
and  570;  and  many  of  his  compositions  are  extant, 
and  have  l>een  printed  in  the  Welsh  Arch«H>1ogy. 
He  was  ranked  with  the  two  Merlins,  under  the 
appellation  of  the  three  principal  Christian  Bards. 
Tradition  represents  him  as  an  orphan  exposed  by 
the  side  of  a  river,  where  he  was  found  by  Elfin, 
the  son  of  Gwyddno,  by  whom  he  was  educated  and 
patronised.  He  studied  in  the  school  of  the  famous 
Cadog  at  Llanveithin,  in  Glamorganshire,  and,  in 
the  mature  part  of  his  life,  was  the  bard  of  Urien 
Rheged,  a  Welsh  prince,  as  appears  by  many  of  his 
poems  addressed  to  that  chieftain.     See  Bard. 

TALISMAN  ( Arabic, >7^re)  is  a  figure  east  or 
cut  in  metal  or  stone«  and   made,  with  certain 


saperstitious  cercmoiuea,  at 
mentof  tinse,  as  when  a  certain  star  is  aft  its  cttlno. 
nating  point,  or  when  certain  plancta  we  isi  co*. 
junction.     The  talisman  thus  prepared  is  supposM! 
to  exercise  extfaordinary  influeaeea  over  t^  bcsrrr, 
particularly  in  averting  disease.     In  a  OMwe  cxtc». 
sive  sense,  the  word  is  used  to  denote  any  ohiect 
of  nature  or  art,  the  preseaee  of  whidb  checks  the 
power  of  spirits  or  demons,  and  defends  the  wearer 
from  their  malice.     The  amulet  (q.  v.)  is-aiach  the 
same  as  the  talisman,  though,  aeeordia^  to  aosc,  it 
is  more  limited  in  its  virtues.     Aa  they  were  both 
used  most  frequently,  and  perhaps,  originally.  Is 
avert  disease,  we  find  them  playing  a  conspscaoas 
psrt  in  the  history  of  medidae,  snsong  all  aadcma. 
from  the  earliest  to  the  most  recent  periods.     The 
nature  of  the  talissssa  has  been   very  diflereat 
among  diflferent  nations.      The  Egyptians  assde 
use  of  images  of  their  gods  and  of  sacred  aaissaK 
such  as  the  ibis  and  the  scarahvus;  the  Greeks  asrd 
little  tablets,  inscribed  with  the  Epheaian  woid% 
kc;  the  Romans  employed-  various  idols,  which 
they  suspended  upon  thebody  by  cfasins;  the  Ars- 
bians  4nd  Turks  make  use  of  sentences  6ea  the 
Koran ;  and  we  also  find,  in  the  East,  sedals  of 
particular  metals  struck  under  a  particular  eomtd- 
lation,  and  marked  with  magical  signs;  in  the  aoid- 
dle  ages,  relics,  consecrated  candles,  and  rods,  ro- 
saries, images  of  saints,  kc.,  were  employed,  serf 
still  are,  in  some  parts  of  Christendom; 
some  savage  nations,  ihtfeUt^  (q.  v.),  aad. 
the  American  Indians  (see  Imdiaw)^  the 
are  of  a  similar  character.     In  the  middle  sf^S 
astrology,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  virtues  of  talis, 
mans  and  amulets,  formed  an  importaat  part  si 
medical  science;  and  the  quacks  of  roodcra  times 
sometimes  have  recourse  to  similar  mcaiis^     See 
Magic. 

TALLAHASSEE,  the  seat  of  govemmciBt  ef 
Florida  Territory,  is  situated  in  Middle  Florida, 
about  twenty-five  miles  north  of  A  palarhee  hay  (ht. 
SO^*  2S'  N. ;  ion.  84<>  36  W),  and  is  870  amies  fttm 
Washington.  The  position  of  this  town  was  fixed 
upon  as  the  seat  of  government  in  1824*  It  mm 
divided  into  lots  in  1S25,  and  immediately  in- 
eorporated  as  a  dty.  In  two  years  aAer  the  erec- 
tion of  the  first  builiUng,  its  population  was  SOO. 
In  1S42,  it  contained  about  2000;  and  the  coanty 
of  Lean,  in  which  it  was  situated,  coataaacd  S4dl 
The  situation  of  Tallahassee  is  remarkably  plcaasat, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  healthy.    The  | 


siderahly  elevated,  and  the  country  arouad  is  h^h 
and  rolling.  St  Marks,  situated  near  the  bead  of  the 
bay,  is  the  nearest  seaport.  An  elevated  ekan  sf 
rolling  hills  bounds  the  shores  of  the  Meneaa  gulf; 
and  Tallahassee  is  three  miles  north  of  this  ridge. 
The  country  around  it  is  generally  fertile,  and  is 
suited  to  the  cultivation  of  iiugar.  At  preaeot,  it 
is  mostly  covered  with  oak,  hickory,  piae,  wild 
cherry,  gum,  ash,  dogwood,  malK^gany,  and  magae 
lia.  The  mahogany  is  nearly  equal  to  that  tram 
Honduras.  Fish  abound  in  the  neighboaripg  lake*, 
and  game  is  abundant  in  the  forests. 

TALLART,  Camillb  D'HosTinf,  Dake  dr. 
marshal  of  France,  descended  of  an  ancient  lamdy 
of  Dauphiny,  was  bom  in  1052,  entered  yoaag  iato 
the  army,  and,  after  serving  under  the  great  Coads 
in  Holhuid,  and  under  Turenne  in  Alasee,  was  ea* 
gaged  in  the  brilliant  campaigns  of  1974  and  IfiTii 
Re  distinguished  himself  subseqacatly  on  variaas 
occasions,  and,  in  ItlOS,  was  made  a  Nctttemat. 
geneml.     In  1(107,  he  was  sent  arobBsaador  to  £i^ 
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laiiJ,  io  negotiate  concerning  tbe  Buccesiion  to  the 
crown  of  Spain  on  tbe  death  of  Charles  II.  In 
170*^.  Tallart  was  appointed  to  tbe  command  of  the 
French  troops  on  the  Rhine,  and,  soon  after,  wast 
honoured  with  a  marshars  staff.  He  subsequently 
defeated  tbe  imperialists  before  Landau,  and,  hav- 
ing  taken  that  place  after  a  short  siege,  announced 
bis  success  to  Louis  XIV.  in  the  following  terms : 
'*  I  have  taken  more  standards  than  your  majesty 
has  lost  soldiers.**  In  1704,  he  was  opposed  to 
Marlborough;  and,  being  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Blenheim,  was  carried  to  England,  where 
be  remained  seven  years.  On  his  return  to  France, 
in  1712,  he  was  created  duke ;  and,  in  1726,  was 
appointed  secretary  of  state.  His  death  took  place 
in  1728. 

TALLIEN,  John  Lambert,  a  French  republi- 
can statesman,  born  at  Paris  in  1769,  was  tbe  son 
of  the  porter  to  the  marquis  de  Bercy,  to  whom  he 
was  indebted  for  his  education.  He  commenced 
his  political  career  as  secretary  to  the  deputy 
Broustaret,  and  then  published  a  daily  journal, 
called  Ami  du  dtoyen,  which  was  affixed  to  the  walls 
of  the  metropolis.  The  Jacobins  furnished  the  ex- 
penses of  printing  this  paper,  the  object  of  which 
IVES  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  populace  against 
Louis  XVI.  and  bis  ministers.  Tallien  soon  be- 
came  one  of  the  most  popular  men  of  the  re  vol  u- 
tionary  party,  and  was  deeply  concerned  in  the 
terrible  commotions  of  the  10th  of  August,  at  which 
time  he  was  secretary  of  the  commune  which  had 
installed  itself  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  and  which 
continued  its  sittings  in  spite  of  the  assembly,  be- 
coming the  centre  and  origin  of  the  intrigues  and 
massacres  of  that  disastrous  period.  Being  nomi- 
nbted  a  deputy  to  the  convention,  from  the  depart- 
ment of  Seine  and  Oise,  he  often  mounted  the 
tribune,  and  was  tbe  constant  advocate  of  violent 
measures.  In  the  session  of  December  15,  1792, 
he  strongly  urged  tbe  immediate  trial  of  Louis  XVI. 
objected  to  allowing  him  counsel,  and  added  new 
charges  to  the  accusation  against  him.  He  after- 
wards voted  for  his  death,  and  against  an  appeal  to 
the  people ;  and  on  the  day  of  execution,  January  21, 
1793,  he  was  president  of  the  convention.  He  took 
part  in  most  of  the  sanguinary  proceedings  which 
occurred  during  the  ascendency  of  Robespierre; 
and,  after  defending  Marat,  assisting  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Girondists,  and  becoming  the  advocate 
of  the  infamous  Rossignol,  he  was  sent  on  a  mission 
to  Bordeaux,  where  he  showed  himself  the  worthy 
Associate  of  Carrier,  Lebon  and  Collot  d'Herbois. 
He  was  checked  in  this  sanguinary  career  by  the 
influence  of  madaroe  de  Fontenay,  a  woman  remark- 
able for  her  personal  beauty,  who,  having  been 
imprisoned  at  Bordeaux,  as  she  was  going  to  join 
her  family  in  Spain,  owed  her  life  to  the  compas- 
aion  of  Tallien.  (See  Chimay.)  He  took  her  with 
him  to  Paris,  whither  he  went  to  defend  himself 
before  the  convention  against  the  charge  of  moder- 
antism.  AfUr  tbe  fall  of  Danton  and  his  party, 
Tallien  perceived  that  he  should  become  one  of  the 
next  victims  of  Robespierre,  if  he  did  not  strike 
the  first  blow.  Accordingly,  at  the  sitting  of  the 
convention  of  the  ninth  of  Therroidor,  1794,  he 
ascended  the  tribune,  and,  after  an  animated  picture 
of  the  atrocities  which  had  taken  place,  and  which 
he  ascribed  to  Robespierre,  he  tunied  to  the 
bust  of  Brutus,  and,  invoking  the  genius  of  that 
patriot,  drew  a  dagger  from  his  girdle,  and  swore 
that  be  would  plunge  it  into  the  heart  of  Robes- 
pierre, if  the  representatives  of  the  people  hnd  not 


courage  to  order  his  immediate  arrest.  On  tfaa 
morrow,  Tallien  had  the  satisfaction  to  announce 
to  his  colleagues  that  their  enemies  had  perished  on 
the  scaffold.  (See  Rohetpierre.)  Being  elected  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  public  safety,  the 
Jacobins  replaced  his  name  on  their  list.  At  this 
period  he  married  hit  protegee,  madame  de  Fontenay. 
He  took  a  part  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  as- 
sembly, and  used  his  power  and  influence  to  promote 
the  interests  of  justice  and  humanitv.  This  was 
the  roost  honourable  period  of  his  life ;  but  the 
recrimination  and  opposition  which  he  experienced 
prevented  him  from  enjoying  tranquillity.  In  July, 
1795,  he  was  sent,  with  extensive  powers,  to  the 
army  on  the  coasts  of  Brittany;  but  after  tbe 
victory  of  the  republicans  at  Quiberon,  he  returned 
to  Paris.  He  subsequently  became  a  mediber  of 
the  council  of  five  l^^ndred,  under  the  constitution 
of  the  year  III. ;  but  his  influence  gradually  declined, 
and  he  was  at  length  reduced  to  such  a  state  of 
political  insignificance,  that  he  thought  proper  to 
retire  to  private  life.  Domestic  uneasiness  induced 
him  to  wish  to  leave  France;  and  he  followed 
Bonaparte  to  Egypt,  as  one  of  the  savans  attached 
to  the  expedition.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Egyptian  institute,  and  editor  of  the  Decade  Egyp^ 
tienne,  printed  at  Cairo;  besides  being  adminis- 
trator of  the  national  domains.  After  Bonaparte 
left  Egypt,  general  3Ienou  treated  Tallien  harshly, 
and  obliged  him  to  return  to  France.  Tbe  vessel 
in  which  he  sailed  was  captured  by  tbe  British,  and 
he  was  taken  io  London,  where  he  received  much 
attention  from  the  leaders  of  the  whig  party.  The 
duchess  of  Devonshire  having  sent  Tallien  her  por- 
trait, enriched  with  diamonds,  he  kept  the  portiait, 
but  returned  the  diamonds.  On  revisiting  his 
native  country,  he  discovered  that  he  had  lost  his 
wife,  as  well  as  the  favour  of  Bonaparte,  who  was 
then  rising  to  sovereign  power.  He  appears  to 
have  been  reduced  to  distress,  but  at  length  ob- 
tained, through  Fouche  and  Talleyrand,  the  office 
of  French  consul  at  Alicant.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
1620.  Madaroe  Tallien,  having  been  divorced 
from  her  husband  (by  whom  she  bad  a  daughter 
named  Thennidor),  was  married,  in  1805,  to  Joseph 
de  Caraman,  prince  de  Chimay. 

TALLOW;  animal  fat  melted  and  separated 
from  tbe  fibrous  matter  mixed  with  it.  (See  Fat,y 
Its  quality  depends  partly  on  the  animal  from  whicn 
it  has  been  prepared,  and  partly  on  the  care  taken 
ill  its  purification.  It  is  firm,  brittle,  and  has  a 
peculiar  heavy  odour.  YThen  pure,  it  is  white  and 
nearly  insipid;  but  tbe  tallow  of  commerce  has 
usually  a  yellowish  tinge,  and  is  divided,  according 
to  the  degree  of  its  purity  and  consistence,  into 
candle  and  soap  tallow.  It  is  manufactured  into 
candles  and  soap,  and  is  extensively  used  in  the 
dressing  of  leather,  and  in  various  processes  of  the 
arts.  There  were  exported  from  Russia,  in  1831, 
4,091,544  poods  (63  to  a  ton)*  of  tallow.  Large 
qiuintities  are  also  exported  from  South  America. 

TALLOW-TREE  {stiliingia  tebifera.)  This 
interesting  tree  is  a  native  of  China.  It  belongs 
to  the  natural  family  eupherhiacea.  The  branches 
are  long  and  flexible ;  the  foliage  so  much  resembles 
that  of  the  Lombardy  poplar,  that  it  might  readily 
be  mistaken,  were  tbe  leaves  serrated.  The  flowers 
are  inconspicuous,  and  disposed  in  straight,  terminal 
spikes.  The  capsules  are  hard,  smooth,  and  brown, 
divided  int^-rnally  into  three  cells,  each  containing  a 
nearly  hemispherical  seed,  which  is  covered  with  a 
^ebal•eous  and  very  white  substance.     At  the  clost 
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of  the  ieason,  the  leaves  turn  hright  red,  and  as 
the  capsules  ^11  off,  leaving  the  pure  white  seeds 
suspended  to  filaments,  the  tree  presents  a  very 
beautiful  appearance.  From  a  remote  period,  this 
tree  has  furnished  the  Chinese  with  the  material 
out  of  which  they  make  their  candles.  The  cap- 
sules and  seeds  are  crushed  together,  and  boiled ; 
the  fatty  matter  is  skimmed  as  it  rises,  and  con- 
denses on  cooling.  The  candles  made  of  this  sub- 
stance are  very  white;  and  red  ones  are  also 
manufactured  by  the  addition  of  vermilion.  Some- 
times, three  pounds  of  linseed  oil  and  a  little  wax 
are  mixed  with  ten  of  this  substance,  io  give  con- 
vistence.  The  tallow-tree  is  cultivated  in  the 
vicinity  of  Charleston  and  Savannah,  and,  indeed, 
is  almost  naturalized  in  the  maritime  parts  of 
Carolina. 

TALMA,  Francois  Joseph,  the  greatest  tragic 
actor  of  France  in  our  day,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1763,  but  passed  his  youth  in  England,  where  his 
father  practised  as  a  dentist.  He  was  sent  to  Paris 
to  complete  bis  studies;  and  his  taste  for  the 
theatre  was  awakened  by  the  dramatic  masterpieces 
and  the  performances  of  distinguished  actors  which 
be  here  witnessed.  The  susceptibility  of  his  tem- 
perament showed  itself  early.  While  at  school,  he 
and  some  of  his  companions  performed  a  tragedy, 
in  which  he  had  to  describe  the  last  moments  of  a 
friend  condemned  to  death  by  his  father:  the 
situation  affected  him  so  powerfully  that  he  bur«t 
into  a  flood  of  tears,  which  continued  to  flow  for 
some  hours  after  the  conclusion  of  the  piece. 
After  his  return  to  London,  Talma  associated  him- 
self with  some  other  young  men,  for  the  purpose  of 
representing  French  plays,  and  displayed  such  bril- 
liant powers  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  distinguished 
individuals,  who  urged  him  to  appear  on  the  London 
boards.  But  circumstances  led  him  to  Paris,  where 
he  entered  the  royal  school  for  declamation,  and 
soon  after  (1787)  made  his  debut  at  the  Theatre 
JPran^att  in  the  character  of  Seide  in  Voltaire's 
Mahomet.  He  was  received  with  applause,  and 
from  this  moment  devoted  himself  with  zeal  and 
perseverance  to  the  study  of  his  art.  He 
sought  the  society  of  distinguished  literati  and 
artists,  studied  history  for  the  purpose  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  manners  and  customs  of 
nations,  and  the  characters  of  remarkable  indivi- 
duals, and  made  himself  master  of  the  attitudes, 
costumes*  expression,  and  drapery  of  the  ancient 
statues.  Talma  rendered  an  important  service  to 
the  French  stage  by  introducing  a  reform  in  the 
costume.  11ie  revolution,  which  now  broke  out 
under  his  eyes,  with  all  its  scenes  of  violence  and 
passion,  its  displays  of  exalted  virtue,  and  its 
excesses  of  cruelty,  contributed  to  develope  his 
peculiar  talent.  Chenier's  tragedy  of  Charles  IX., 
or  St  Bartholomew's,  was  brought  forward  at  this 
time,  and  Talma  studied  the  character  of  Charles 
in  history,  and  his  person  in  medals  and  portraits, 
and  exhibited  them  with  such  truth  and  life,  that 
his  reputation  as  the  first  French  tragedian  was 
established  beyond  dispute.  The  principal  parts 
which  he  created,  or  carried  to  the  highest  perfec- 
tion, were  Seide,  Othello,  Hamlet  (those  of  Ducis), 
Sylla  (or  rather  Napoleon,  of  Jouy),  Reguliis,  the 
grand  master  of  the  templars,  Charles  IX.,  Charles 
VL  (of  Delaville),  Manlius,  and  Orestes.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  1826 — See  Moreau's  Metnoirei  but 
Talma  (3d  cd..  1827).  Talma  was  the  author  of 
Reflexion*  aur  Lekain  et  $ur  VArt  thfStrai  (1825). 
••  Talma,"  says  roadame  de  Stael,  "  may  be  cited  as 


a  model  of  power,  and  of  discretion  in  Ifae  use  of  it, 
of  simplicity  and  true  grandeur.  Ue  poncasrv  mH) 
the  secrets  of  the  various  arts:  bis  attitudes  recall 
io  mind  the  fine  statues  of  antiquity,  and  the  ex* 
pression  of  his  face,  and  every  look,  ought  to  be 
the  ^tudy  of  our  best  painters*  There  ia  in  the 
voice  of  this  man  a  magic  which  I  cmnnot  describe; 
which,  from  the  moment  when  its  first  accent  » 
heard,  awakens  all  the  sympathies  of  the  besrt ;  bH 
the  charms  of  music,  of  painting,  of  sculpture,  arid 
of  poetry ;  but,  above  all,  the  language  of  the  sool: 
these  are  the  means  which  he  uses  to  excite  in  kim 
who  listens,  all  the  effect  of  the  generous  or  the 
terrible  passions.  What  a  knowledge  of  the  haiBas 
mind  he  displays  in  the  manner  of  conceiving  his 
parts  I  He  is  the  author  himself,  come  again  to 
realize,  by  bis  looks,  his  accents,  and  hia  manner. 
the  person  he  means  to  present  to  your  imagination.' 
His  person  is  described  as  regular,  but  not  atriktng, 
his  voice  full  and  agreeable,  his  countenance  ap- 
proaching the  antique,  at  d  full  of  ezpreanoa. 
'1  hese  physical  advantages  were  combined  with  a 
penetrating  mind,  a  warm  imagination,  deep  feel- 
ing, and  great  sensibility.  It  is  well  known  that 
he  was  a  great  favourite  of  the  emperor  Napoleoa, 
who  treated  him  with  much  distinction,  and  lored 
to  converse  with  him.  Talma  waa  buried,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  directions,  without  any  religioB» 
ceremonies;  and  he  likewise  left  orders  that  his 
children  should  be  educated  in  the  Proteatant  fnth ; 
unwilling  that  the^  should  belong  to  a  chnrHi 
which  condemned  his  profession.  His  wife,  previ- 
ously known  as  Mile.  Vanhove,  was  a  distinguished 
actress.     She  retired  from  the  stage  in  1810. 

TALMUD  (from  the  Hebrew  Umad.  he  ha« 
learned)  ;  doctrine.  It  signifies,  among  the  modera 
Jews,  an  enormous  collection  of  traditions,  illustra- 
tive of  their  laws  and  uwges,  forming  twelve  folio 
volumes.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  the  Miahita  and 
the  Gemara.  The  Mishna  is  a  collection  of  rab- 
binical rules  and  precepts,  made  in  the  second  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era.  1  he  whole  dvil  consti- 
tution and  mode  of  thinking,  as  well  aa  language  of 
the  Jews,  had  gradually  undergone  a  complete  rr^ 
volution,  and  were  entirely  different^  in  the  time 
of  our  Saviour,  from  what  they  had  been  in  the 
early  periods  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth.  (Scir 
BebrewB,  and  Jews.)  The  Mosaic  books  contained 
rules  no  longer  adapted  to  the  situation  of  the  na- 
tion  ;  and  its  new  political  relations,  connected  with 
the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  religioas 
views  of  the  people,  led  to  many  difficnlt  questions, 
for  which  no  satisfactory  solution  could  be  found  in 
their  law.  The  rabbins  undertook  to  supply  thi<f 
defect,  partly  by  commentaries  on  the  Mo»ic  per. 
cepts,  and  partly  by  the  composition  of  new  rule«., 
which  were  looked  upon  as  almost  equally  binding 
with  the  former.  These  comments  and  addition* 
were  called  the  oral  traditions,  in  contradistinctioa 
to  the  old  law  or  written  code.  The  rabbi  Jada« 
surnamed  the  hafy,  was  particuhu-ly  active  in  mak- 
ing this  collection  (150  B.  C),  which  received  the 
name  of  Miakna  (q.  v.)  or  second  law.  The  later 
rabbis  busied  themselves  in  a  similar  manner  ia  the 
composition  of  commentaries  and  explanations  of 
the  Mishna.  Among  these  works,  that  of  the  rabbi 
Jochanan  (composed  about  230  A.  D.)  acquired  the 
most  celebrity,  under  the  name  of  Gemaru  (Ckald. 
uc  for  completion  or  doctrine).  This  MisKan  and 
Gemara  together  formed  the  Jerusalem  Talmud, 
relating  chiefly  to  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  But  after 
the  Jews  had  mostly  removed  to  Babylon,  and  tht 
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tynngoguct.  of  Palestine  had  almost  entirely  dltap- 
peared,  the  Babylonian  rabbit  gradually  composed 
new  oommentaries  on  tbo  Mishna,  which,  about  500 
A.  D.,  were  completed,  and  thus  formed  the  Babylo- 
nian Talmud. 

TALUS,  in  mythology;  a  brazen  image  which 
Vulcan  gave  to  Minos,  or  Jupiter  to  Europa.  It 
was  endowed  with  life,  and  had  a  single  blood-ves- 
sel running  from  the  neck  to  the  heel,  and  closed 
ivith  a  brazen  nail.  Talus  whs  the  protector  of 
Crete,  and  went  three  times  daily  around  the  island, 
to  defend  it  against  attacks.  The  fable  says  that 
he  prevented  the  etiemies  of  Crete  from  landing,  by 
heating  bis  body  in  fire,  and  then  embracing  them 
with  lus  glowing  arms.  Other  stories  are  also  told 
of  him,  which  seem  to  indicate  that  Talus  Mras  pro- 
bably a  brazen  statue,  serving  as  a  beacon,  placed 
by  the  Phoenicians  on  a  promontory  of  Crete. 
Medea,  by  her  arts,  eventually  destroyed  Talus, 
when  she  landed  with  the  Argonauts.  Another 
Talus  is  mentioned ;  a  son  of  the  sister  of  Daedalus, 
who  invented  the  saw,  compasses,  and  other  me- 
chanical instruments.  His  uncle  became  jealous  of 
his  growing  fame,  and  murdered  him  privately ;  or, 
according  to  some,  threw  him  down  from  the  cits- 
del  of  Athens.  Talus  was  changed  into  a  partridge 
by  the  gods.  He  is  also  called  Cuhu,  Aeabu^  Per- 
£x^  and  TahrU, 

TAMAHAMA.     ^tt  TmHmeamta. 

TAMARIND-TREE  {tamarindmt  Imdiea);  a 
large  and  beautiful  tree  of  the  East  Indies,  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  family  ISe^nijiosae.  The  leaves 
are  pinnate,  composed  of  suteen  or  eighteen  pairs 
of  sessile  leaflets,  which  are  half  an  inch  only  in 
length,  and  one  sixth  in  breadth.  The  flowers  are 
disposed,  five  or  six  together,  in  loose  clusters :  the 
petals  are  yellowish,  and  beautifully  variegated  with 
red  veins.  The  pods  are  thick,  eompressed,  and  of 
a  dull  brown  colour  when  ripe.  The  seeds  are  flat, 
angular,  hard  and  shining,  and  are  lodged  in  a  dark, 
■oft,  adhesive  pulp.  The  tamarind-tree  exists  also 
in  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  other  parts  of  Africa;  but 
that  of  the  West  Indies  is  perhaps  a  different  species, 
distinguished  by  the  shortness  of  the  pods,  which 
contain  two,  three  or  four  seeds  only.  In  the  West 
Indies,  the  pods  are  gathered  in  June,  July  and 
August,  when  fully  ripe ;  and  the  fruit,  being  freed 
from  the  shelly  fragments,  is  placed  in  layers  in  a 
cask,  and  boihng  syrup  poured  over  it  till  the  cask 
is  filled;  the  syrup  pervades  every  part  quite  down 
to  the  bottom ;  and  when  cool  the  cask  is  headed 
for  sale.  The  East  India  tamaiinds  are  darker  col- 
oured and  drier,  are  more  esteemed,  and  are  said  to 
be  preserved  without  sugar.  This  fruit  has  an 
agreeable  acid  and  sweetish  taste,  is  refrigerant 
and  gently  laxative.  A  simple  infusion  in  warm 
water  forms  a  very  grateful  beverage,  which  is  ad- 
vantageously used  in  febrile  diseases.  The  Turks 
and  Arabs  carry  the  pods,  prepared  with  sugar  or 
hooey,  either  green  or  ripe,  in  their  journeys  acroas 
the  deserts ;  and  they  are  found  to  constitute  an 
^greaible  and  wholesome  article  of  food. 

TAMBOUR;  a  spedes  of  embroidery  btro- 
duead  into  this  country,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
century.  This  branch  of  art  does  not  at  the  pre- 
•ent  day  prevail  la  Great  Britain  to  the  extent  it 
did  some  years  «go ;  latterlv,  the  ssmof  «Cmnslins, 
flw.  has  taken  its  place,  and  in  a  graat  degree  so- 
perseded  it.  The  Swiss,  from  wMi  the  working 
in  tambour  is  derived,  appear  to  have  alwavs 
■laintained  a  superiority  in  this  deaeripiioQ  of  woiv. 
A  singlo  tambour  worker  asually  sitt  at  a  low  cir- 


cular  frame,  over  the  top  of  whicn  the  silk,  linen, 
or  muslin  is  stretched  by  means  of  a  hoop,  much 
in  the  same  way  as  the  head  of  a  drum  is  tight- 
ened.  A  frame  of  different  construction  is  used 
when  several  workers  are  employed  on  the  same 
fabric;  consisting  principally  of  two  rollers,  which, 
when  properly  fixed,  stretch  the  linen,  &c.  to 
the  necessary  degree  of  tension.  As  the  work 
proceeds,  the  finished  part  is  wound  over  one  roller, 
whilst  a  fresh  surface  is  at  the  same  time  unwound 
from  the  other.  The  needle,  which  is  about  half  an 
inch  in  length,  terminates  in  a  small  hook  with  the 
point  curving  inwards.  This  is  fixed  in  a  handle  of 
bone,  ivory  or  wood,  of  the  thickness  of  a  quill,  by 
means  of  a  small  screw  on  tlie  side.  The  worker, 
holding  the  thread  on  the  under  side  of  the  frame, 
passes  the  needle  through  the  muslin,  &c.,  from  the 
upper  side,  and  by  a  continued  series  of  loops  inter- 
woven together,  succeeds  in  producing  a  very 
minute  and  beautiful  chain  line,  with  which  she 
traverses  the  outline  of  anv  pattern  previously 
sketched  upon  the  fiibric  she  is  employed  to  orna- 
ment. Machines  have  been  constructed  for  tam- 
bour working,  and  continue  to  be  used  with  much 
success.  The  embroidering  machine  invented  by 
Mr  Heilmann  of  Mulhausen  has  obtained  much 
credit  in  this  country  and  throughout  the  conti- 
nent ;  and  though  its  operations  differ  firom  the  prin- 
ciples of  manuid  tambouring,  the  patterns  wrought 
by  it  more  resemble  tambour  work  than  any  other 
species  of  embroidery.  We  therefore  introduce  a 
full  description  of  this  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism, 
together  with  plans,  sections  and  elevations  neces- 
sary for  a  clear  illustration  of  the  principles  on 
which  it  works. 

Our  admiration  of  the  ingenuity  exercised  in  its 
construction  is  excited  not  less  by  a  survey  of  the 
rich  embroideries  executed  by  it,  than  by  the  ra- 
pidity of  its  movements  and  the  delicacy  of  its 
operations  when  in  motion.  Within  a  smidl  space, 
one  hundred  and  ^.hirty  embroidering  needles  are 
seen,  each  copying  .the  same  design,  and  performing 
its  task  with  unerring  exactness.  The  usefulness 
of  the  invention  is  attested  by  its  introduction  into 
the  manu&ctories  of  England,  France,  Germany, 
and  Switzerland,  where  its  advantages  are  appre- 
ciated and  acknowled^d. 

A  mechanical  contnvancoto  execute  at  once  one 
hundred  and  thirty  copies  of  a  design  in  em- 
broidery, and  that  too  with  all  the  delicacy  and  ex- 
actness which  this  kind  of  work  requires,  is  very 
difficult  of  construction,  since  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible irregularity  in  the  details  would  idto- 
gether  derange  the  operations  of  the  machine.  The 
house  of  Koechlin  at  Mulhausen,  however,  have 
surmounted  all  difflcolties  in  the  construction  of 
the  machines ;  and  from  their  admirable  models  the 
mechanics  of  Birmingham  produced  others  in  no 
wise  inferior,  though  it  does  not  Appear  that  thty 
have  been  able  to  suggest  any  improvement  on  the 
original  invention. 

The  price  of  a  machine,  haffaig  one  hundred 
and  thirty  aaedlaa,  and  two  hiuidrad  and  tixtv 
pincers,  it  £^30  or  SOOO  fraaet:  and  this,  it  fa 
estimated,  w3l  perform  the  work  of  fifteen  em- 
broiderers, ifhtlo  it  requires  only  one  naa  and 
two  girls  to  keep  it  in  action.  U  la  necessary 
that  the  man  be  of  some  expcrienea  m  the  trade. 
Mnce  he  has  to  snperintend  and  assiat  the  operations 
of  the  machine,  bv  tracing  the  design  wiih  t^e  point 
of  the  pantograph  with  one  hand,  %i4rilst  with  the 
other  he  turns  a  handle  for  placing  and  dean  iug  all 
9  K 
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the  needl««.  Finally,  by  working  two  pedals  alter- 
nately  with  hii  feet,  he  openg  one  hundred  and  thirty 
pincers  in  the  first  carriage,  after  they  haye  fixed 
the  needles  in  the  cloth,  and  shuts  the  same  a  urn- 
bers  of  pincers  in  the  second  carriage  when  they 
hare  received  the  needles  fit>m  the  pincers  of  the 
first.  The  girls  have  only  to  re-thread  the  needles, 
and  observe  that  none  (all  from  the  pincers. 

Referring  to  Plate  LXXXVIII.  we  describe  the 
details  of  the  machine  under  the  foUovring  heads :— 
I.  Arrangement  of  the  Frame;  2.  Position  of  the 
Cloth  :  3.  Arrangement  of  the  Carriages;  4.  Arrange-^ 
ment  of  the  Pincers, 

Arrangement  of  the  Frame The  frame  is  of  cast 

iron,  and  requires  to  be  fixed  on  a  firm,  immovable 
base,  not  liable  to  be  shaken  by  the  movement  of 
the  nuichine  or  the  motions  of  the  assistants.  Fig. 
1.  is  a  transverse  section  of  the  machine.  Hg.  2. 
is  an  elevation  of  the  side  where  the  workmen  is 
placed ;  in  this  figure  the  end  of  the  firame  forms 
two  equal  rectangles  A  B  B  A,  A  B  B  A,  similarly 
placed^  the  one  on  the  right,  and  the  other  on  the 
left,  and  united  in  the  centre  by  a  third  rectangle  of 
less  width,  but  more  elevated,  A  D  C  A.  These 
rectangles  are  oast  in  one  piece,  and  the  horizontal 
and  vertical  sections  of  the  sides  are  perfectly  equal. 
The  four  feet  of  the  frame,  marked  a,  are  firmly 
fixed  to  the  floor  by  screws.  The  other  end  of  the 
frame  is  perfectly  similar  to  this,  and  the  correspond* 
ing  parts  are  distinguished  by  the  same  letters  with 
an  accent ;  thus,  A'B'B' A',  A'B'B' A',  are  the  sym- 
metrical  rectangles,  and  AlVCA'  the  connecting 
rectangle,  analagoiis  to  ADDA;  and  a'  denotes  the 
six  feet  of  this  end,  corresponding  to  the  feet  a  in 
fig.  2.  Between  each  foot  a,  and  its  corresponding 
one  a',  there  is  a  cross-piece  of  cast-iron  A'',  of 
which  the  form  and  position  are  seen  in  fig.  1. 
Thus  at  the  lower  part,  the  two  ends  of  the  frame 
are  bound  together  by  six  cross  bars  similar  to  A'^; 
at  the  extremities  of  each  of  the  cross  bars,  there 
are  also  supports  a"  to  strengthen  the  frame- work; 
two  of  these  are  seen  in  fig.  1.  At  the  upper  part 
the  two  ends  of  the  frame  are  united  by  a  single 
beam  D"  (fig.  1.)  connecting  the  corresponding 
angles  D  and  D'.  At  the  top  of  fig.  8.  a  section  of 
this  beam  is  shown,  and  in  ilg.  1.  the  form  of  its  fore 
and  hinder  edges  are  represented  by  a  dotted  line. 

Such  is  the  arrangement  of  the  frame,  at  once 
light  and  durable,  which  carries  all  the  mechanism  of 
the  naachine.  It  was  necessary  to  give  an  exact  idea 
of  it  for  the  better  understanding  how  the  other 
fixed  pieces  are  supported,  and  the  numerous  mov- 
able parts  enabled  to  execute  their  movements. 

The  length  of  the  machine  depends  on  the 
number  of  pincers  required.  The  model  that  was 
exhibited  carried  260  pincers,  and  was  two  yards 
and  a  half  in  length ;  but  the  scale  of  our  plates 
would  not  admit  the  representation  of  a  machine  so 
long,  and  we  have,  therefore,  shown  one  having 
120  pincers ;  the  result  of  which  is  simply  that  our 
cross  beams  A"  and  D",  instead  of  Keing  two  yards 
and  a  half  in  length,  are  rather  lesk  than  two  yards. 
The  dimensions  of  the  other  parts  are  the  same. 

The  width  of  the  frame  should  be  the  same  in 
all  machines,  as  it  determines  the  length  of  thread 
that  can  be  put  into  the  needles,  and  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage that  they  should  carry  as  long  a  thread  as 
those  in  Mr  Hielmann's  model. 

Position  of  the  Chth — The  pincers  always  pre- 
sent theitasefves  at  the  same  point,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  a  delicate  movement  must  be  given  to  the  cloth. 
In  ord«  that  all  the  poinU  through   which  the 


needles  are  required  to  pass,  nay  be  aaeceaaiTely 
presented.  The  position  of  the  doth,  mud  the 
method  of  shifting  it,  are  important  partieoWs, 
which  we  shall  endeavour  to  describe  in  detaiL 

The  cloth  is  placed  upon  a  large  rectangular 
frame,  the  four  sides  of  which  are  visible  in  %.  1. 
i.  e.,  the  two  vertical  sides  F  F,  and  the  upper  and 
under  horizontal  sides  F'F*.  In  fig.  1.  are  seen 
two  long  wooden  rollers  0  and  G,  with  iron  pivots 
at  the  extremities,  and  resting  upon  the  rides  F  of 
the  frame,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  revolve  freely. 
Upon  these  rollers  the  fabric  intended  to  be  em- 
broidered  is  wound,  and  stretched  rerticaHy  to  a 
convenient  degree  of  tension.  Each  roller  has  at 
one  extremity  a  small  toothed  wheel  g  g^  liimiahcd 
with  a  catch,  and  by  reference  to  flg.  3.  it  will  be 
seen  that  these  wheels  enable  the  workman  to 
tighten  the  fabric,  or  transfer  it  from  one  roller  to 
the  other  at  pleasure.  Two  other  rollers  placed 
above  the  former,  but  in  a  manner  exactly  sunilar, 
are  seen  in  fig.  3,  and,  thou^  less  distinctly,  to  fg. 
1.  One  set  of  rollers  presents  the  doth  to  the  up- 
per needles,  the  other  to  the  lower  ones;  but  ae  the 
two  upper  or  two  under  rollers  have  not  their  axes 
in  the  same  vertical  plane,  the  level  of  the  doth 
O'  (fig.  3.),  will  itself  be  indined  and  preicnted  ob- 
liquely to  the  needles,  if  care  be  not  taken  to  correct 
and  replace  them  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  fiane 
by  means  of  a  strong  wooden  mler,  €xed  like  the 
rollers  upon  the  yeracal  sides  of  the  frame.  The 
form  of  this  ruler  is  seen  at  6',  fig.  3. 

The  cloth  should  be  stretched  laterally  as  nmch 
as  the  strength  of  the  &bric  will  admit.  This 
being  done,  strips  of  brass  are  stitched  opcai  the 
borders,  and  afterwards  the  packthreads  ^  (fig.  1.} 
are  fastened  to  those  stripe,  and  these  betag  mrawa 
to  the  sides  of  the  frame  F,  stretch  the  doth  to  the 
degree  of  tension  required. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  ingenious  contriTaoce 
for  moving  the  fhune  F,  in  all  directions,  without 
suflTering  it  to  leave  the  vertical  plane,  and  alao  how 
the  doth  is  fixed  upon  it  and  partakes  of  ita  i 
ments,  and  is  therebv  presented  to  the  neeC 
such  a  way  that  all  the  required  points  are  i 
sively  stitched  and  traversed  by  the  thread. 

To  obtain  this  result,  Mr  Hldmann  has  employed 
the  pantograph,  the  prindples  of  which  we  proceed 
to  explain. 

Fig.  1.  6  5'/ 5"  represents  a  parailelogram,  whose 
four  angles  b  h'  fh"  are  so  jointed  as  to  be  made  at 
will  either  verv  obtuse  or  very  acute ;  the  sides  h  ¥ 
and  6  h'*  are  elongated,  the  one  towards  the  pent 
(f,  the  other  towiffds  the  point  e,  and  these  points 
are  so  chosen  that  in  one  position  of  the  parallelo- 
gram the  line  e  cf,  which  joins  them,  may  pass  the 
point  /  This  purpose  nsay  be  accomplished  in  many 
wavs;  for,  the  position  of  the  parallelQgraai  re*- 
maming  the  same,  it  is  evident  that  if  it  he  wiahed 
to  remove  the  point  d  farther  fit>m  the  point  A^,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  bring  the  point  e  towards  the 
point  V\  or  rice  versa;  but  when  onee  the  distanrv 
h'd^  is  fixed,  it  is  evident  that  the  distance.  ^  r  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  it.  The  prindple  of  the 
pantograph  is  this : — It  is  sufldeot  that  the  three 
points,  </,/,  and  c,  be  in  a  right  line  in  one  ain|tle 
position  of  the  parallelograro,  to  canse  them  to  be 
m  a  right  line  in  anv  position  soever. 

On  looking  over  figures  1, 2,  and  8,  we  see  Id  ^. 
1.  that  the  side  A  e  has  a  handle,  by  which  the 
workman  puts  the  instrument  Into  actions  fie  2. 
gives  a  side  view  of  the  angles  and  joints ;  and  fifr. 
8.  gives  a  more  distinct  Tiew  of  the  tappoftbg  point 
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on  wliich  it  turns,  and  tbe  ftoint  of  oonneotion  com- 
municiting  motion  to  tbe  frame  and  the  cloth. 

To  obtain  precision  and  tteadineat,  the  aidet 
of  the  pantograph  are  joined  so  that  the  centre  of 
their  thickness  is  exactly  in  the  perpendicular 
{ilane  of  the  cloth,  and  the  axes  of  the  joints  are 
also  perpendicular  to  this  plane,  in  which,  con- 
sequently, all  tbe  progressive  morements  are  ac- 
complished. This  is  obtained  by  fixing  upon 
the  great  upper  beam  D",  an  elbow  piece  <f  (fig. 
1.  and  3.)  having  a  convenient  rising,  upon  which 
is  fixed  the  piece  t  that  receives  at  the  joint  the 
end  of  the  side  h  d\  this  piece  d*  is  fixed  upon  t* 
with  a  bolt,  but  it  has  also  an  elongated  hole,  and 
before  dosing  up  the  screw  hole,  it  is  moved 
forward  or  backward  until  it  is  got  exactly  in  the 
plane  of  the  cloth.  This  done,  nothing  more  is 
required  than  to  attach  the  frame  to  the  angleV  of 
tbe  parallelogram,  which  b  done  by  means  or  the 
piece  F*  (fig.  1  and  S.) 

It  is  now  evident  that  if  the  workman  take  the 
baadle  B"  (fig.  l.V  and  move  tbe  pantograph  in 
any  manner,  that  the  point/  will  describe  a  figure, 
similar  to  that  described  by  tbe  point  e,  though  one 
sixth  of  tbe  size,  and  the  point /will  communicate 
Its  motion  to  tbe  frame  and  all  that  is  carried  by  it. 
Farther,  if  the  frame  be  well  supported  in  every 
part,  and  caused  to  move  in  the  same  level,  each  of 
its  own  points,  and  of  tboae  which  are  fixed  with 
it,  will  describe  exactly  tbe  same  figure  as  the  point 
/.  Thus,  by  the  moving  of  the  pantograph,  eadi 
point  of  tiie  machine  describes  a  figure  the  same  as 
that  desrribed  by  tbe  point/;  and  consequently  the 
same  as  that  described  by  the  point  e,  but  only  one 
sixth  of  the  sice.  It  Is  sufficient  then  to  give  the 
workman,  who  hoMs  tbe  handle  B^,  a  design  six  times 
as  large  as  that  wished  to  be  done  by  the  machine,  and 
at  tbe  same  time,  to  arrange  it  so  that  he  will  both 
easily  aad  surely  go  over  all  the  tracings  of- the 
desigB  with  the  point  e;  to  fiKiVtate  this,  they  fix 
into  e,  perpendicular  to  the  level  of  the  parallelo- 
gram, a  Sflsall  rod  terminated  by  a  point  C,  and 
place  the  design  vpon  a  Terttcal  table  E,  parallel  to 
the  plane  of  the  ch»tk  and  of  the  parallelogram,  and 
draw  it  baek  only  the  length  of  the  rod  e  C"  (fig.  1. 
and  9.) ;  this  table  is  suppocted  by  an  iron  rod  t\ 
which  is  itself  fixed  upon  a  metal  foot  B'  (fig.  1.), 
wUck  serves  other  purposes  also,  as  we  shall  after- 
wards see.  The  frame,  loaded  with  its  beams  and 
dotb,  ferns  a  very  great  weight ;  and  whilst  it  is 
■eesssary  that  it  should  be  kept  exactly  in  a  level,  it 
b  no  less  necessary  that  it  should  move  so  easily  that 
the  wofkssan  may  carry  the  point  of  the  pantograph 
over  the  table  without  eflfort  or  uneertainty. 

I.  A  cord  €  (fig.  1.)  attached  to  the  side  of  the 
pantograph  ht  passes  over  a  returning  pulley  and 
earvies  at  its  other  end  a  weight  whidi  the  work- 
asaa  can  graduate  at  pleasure ;  this  weigkt  balances 
tbe  pantograph,  and  tends,  la  sosse  measure,  to 
lighten  the  frame. 

S.  The  upper  side  of  tbe  frame  F' bears  two  pro- 
jeeting  sodDtts,  of  wkich  there  is  a  side  tIow  given 
in  E'^  (fig.  8)  %  each  of  these  has  a  Umg  horiaonlal 
slit,  in  whidi  the  bolt  e"  (fig.  1.  and  a.)  can  work 
with  very  liUlo  firietlon,  and  which  thus  serves  as  a 
condiietor  to  keep  every  part  of  the  upper  fraase  to 
its  level ;  for  the  bolU  4'  are  fixed  in  the  great 
bemn  IK;  the  tei^  ef  the  slit  in  each  socket  B'' 
should  equal  the  sange  of  lateral  motion. 

S.  The  under  side  of  the  frsme  bears  two  bori- 
sontal  raib  H  and  H  (fig.  I.)  ead  festened  by  two 
daws  \  A,  slightly  bent  to  the  left,  as  is  seen  iu  h 


(fig.  3.)  ;  each  of  these  rail's  is  fitted  into  the  boUgw 
of  a  pulley  H'  (fig.  1.)  the  htartr  of  which,  of  sa 
oval  form,  (fig.  4.)  is  supported  upon  two  triangular 
edges  hi  K  on  tbe  two  branches  A'',  which  fprm 
the  extremity  of  a  forked  lever  H",  of  which  th^re 
is  a  side  view  in  fig.  2. ;  the  two  levers  similar  to 
U"  ought  to  be  bound  together,  in  order  that  the 
sides  of  the  frame  may  be  equallv  supported;  for  titis 
reason,  they  are  united  by  the  beam  or  axle  I;  the 
two  extremities  of  which  are  supported  upon  metd 
legs  (fig.  2.);  a  counter- weight  I,  resting  upon  tbe 
end  of  tbe  levers  H",  and  capable,  at  pleasure,  of 
being  brought  nearer  to  or  removed  farther  away 
from  the  centre  of  support,  exerts  an  upward  pres- 
sure* upon  the  frame,  whidi,  without  hmdering  its 
motions  in  any  way,  prevents  it  from  leaving  the 
original  level  for  which  the  pantograph  was  regu- 
lated :  the  length  of  the  rails  H  ought  to  be  equal 
to  the  range  of  the  lateral  motion  of  tbe  fivne ;  and 
tbe  arms  of  the  levers  H''  ought  to  be  so  long*  that 
the  arc  which  they  cause  tbe  edges  h*  of  the  sup- 
port of  the  pulley  to  describe,  form  a  right  line  with 
the  highest  rising  or  lowest  descent  of  the  frame. 

4.  Lastlv  two  conductors  i  i  (fig.  1.)  supported 
on  metal  feet,  present  vertical  slits,  in  which  the 
lower  side  of  the  frame  P  remains  fixed. 

Arrangement  of  ike  Carriage$. — Before  des<5ribing 
the  arrangement  and  action  of  the  pincers  that  bear 
the  needles,  we  shall  endeavour  to  explain  tbe  ar- 
rangement of  the  two  carriages  that  carrv  tbe 
pincers  and  all  thdr  mechanism.  These  carnages, 
both  exactly  similar,  are  placed  one  at  the  right  and 
the  other  at  the  left  of  the  frame  (fig,  2.).  The 
same  letters  are  used  in  describing  their  correspond- 
ing parts. 

Each  carriage  performs  Its  movements  upon  an 
iron  rail,  composed  of  two  rods  well  dressed  and 
adjusted  borixontally,  one  at  either  end  of  the  ma- 
chine. One  of  these  rods  may  be  seen  in  its  place  at 
K  (fig.  2.) ;  there  is  dso  a  side  view  of  it  a  little  to  the 
right,  under  No.  2.  and  a  plan  of  it  is  shown  in  fig. 
5. ;  the  two  projecting  portions  A  A  are  bolted  down 
upon  two  brackets,  which  are  themselves  fixed  upon 
the  two  vertical  supporters  AC  and  AB  of  the 
frame ;  one  of  the  brackets  is  seen  to  tbe  left  of 
fig.  1. ;  the  corresponiBng  bracket  of  the  other  rod 
M  seen  at  the  right  against  the  supporters  A'B'. 
Tbe  carriage  itself  is  composed  of  a  long  hollow 
east  metal  cylinder  L  (fig.  1.  and  2.)  having  at  eacb 
extremity  a  grooved  wlied  L',  which  revolves  upon 
the  rail  K ;  these  wheels  are  mounted  upon  a  piece 
t  forked  at  the  two  ends  to  receive  their  axes,  and 
the  piece  i  itself  is  bolted  upon  an  appendage  /  (fig. 
1.  and  0.)  cast  along  with  the  cylinder  L. 

The  carriage,  thus  oonstituted,  preserves  its  equi- 
fibrium  perfectly  secure  upon  ihe  rods  K,  and  so  in- 
fluences the  whole,  that  the  doth  may,  with  tbe 
greatest  ease,  be  moved  backward  and  forward  so  as 
to  enter  or  draw  the  needles. 

But  to  avoid  employing  a  person  for  these  alter, 
mrte  movementa  of  the  carriage,  M.  Hdlroann  has 
by  an  ingenious  constmetion  ensMed  the  workman 
managing  the  pantograph,  without  moving  from  his 
plaec,  or  at  dl  ineonveniendng  himsdf,  to  guide  tbe 
carriages,  and  regukte  at  pleasure  the  extent  ol 
thdr  eoufse  and  the  rapidity  of  their  motioas. 

A  poHey  J  (fig.  2.)  is  i^uiUd  to  the  supporter 
AB,  to  the  right  of  tbe  frame,  by  means  ef  the  two 
pieces  J'  and  J" ;  a  nmilar  pulley  ia  a^veted  at  the 
other  end  of  the  frame  to  tbe  corresponding  sup^ 
porter  A'B'  (fig.  1.).  In  this  figure,  the  hst  only  is 
shown,  tbe  one  ioied  to  A^B  being  left  out,  to  show 
2b2 
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tbe  wheel  over  wbieb  it  projects.  At  the  top  of 
the  puUies  J  is  mn  iroD  axle  M"  (fig.  1.)  sustained  by 
pivots  fixed  upon  tbe  great  beams  of  tbe  frame  AC 
and  A'C ;  this  axle  carries,  towards  its  extremities, 
but  inside  of  the  frame,  two  toothed  wheels  m ;  the 
one  to  the  left  is  seen  in  fig.  1.  the  one  to  the  right 
is  hidden  by  the  pulley  J ;  its  lefit  extremity  projects 
beyond  the  frame,  that  it  may  carry  a  toothed  wheel 
M  (fig.  1.  and  2.).  On  the  pulley  J  and  on  the  cor- 
responding toothed  wheel  in,  there  passes  an  endless 
chain  y  (fig.  2.) ;  that  part  of  the  chain  which  is  to 
pass  over  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  »  is  a 
Vaucanson-cfaain ;  the  other  part  which  is  to  pass 
over  tbe  pulley  J  is  a  plain  belt ;  the  extremities 
of  tbe  chain,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  fixed,  the  one 
in/  and  the  other  in/'  (fig.  2.)  on  a  piece  »"  sup- 
ported  by  the  extremity  of  the  pin  m'  (fig.  1.) 
which  is  itself  fixed  in  the  piece  /,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  beam  L;  this  same  pin  bears  likewise  a 
grooved  wheel  that  runs  under  the  shaft  K. 

The  result  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  in  making 
the  axis  M "  (fig.  1.)  or  the  wheel  M  (fig.  2.)  turn 
ill  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrow,  the  carriage 
approaches  the  cloth ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  will  recede  from  the  doth  when  the  wheel  M 
turns  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  arrow. 

The  carriage  on  the  left  (fig.  2.)  is  arranged  ex- 
actly as  the  carriage  on  the  right,  just  described ; 
the  whole  is  similar  to  it,  and  its  details  are  marked 
with  the  same  letters,  observing,  however,  that  the 
wheel  M,  which  is  on  the  extremity  of  the  axis  M'' 
agreeing  vrith  that  of  the  second  carriage,  is  marked 
by  the  letter  M'  because  it  is  necessary  to  distin- 
guish the  two  wheels  M  and  M',  which  are  other- 
wise entirely  similar,  and  mounted  in  the  same 
manner. 

When  one  of  the  carriages  has  advanced  and 
l^erced  the  needles  into  the  cloth,  the  other  is  then 
to  receive  them,  draw  them  through,  extend  the 
thread  as  it  retreats,  and  on  its  return  insert  the 
needles  again  in  the  cloth,  through  which  they  will  be 
drawn  by  the  pincers  of  the  second  carriage. 

For  this  purpose,  M«  Heilmann,  on  the  piece  O 
attached  to  the  two  supporters  AC  and  AD  of  the 
frame,  has  fixed  a  corveid  lever  n  o  n'  n"  moveable 
round  the  point  o ;  the  curve  or  crank  a'  bears  a 
toothed  wheel  0\  and  the  extremity  n*  bears  a 
toothed  wheel  O";  the  four  wheels  M  M',  O'  and 
O  '  have  the  same  number  of  teeth  and  the  same 
diameter ;  the  two  wheels  O'  and  O'  are  fixed,  the 
one  in  connexion  with  the  other,  so  that  they  are 
able  to  turn  the  handle  N  (^g,  1.  and  2.),  and  con- 
aequently  to  turn  the  wheel  O"  along  with  O: 
when  the  lever  n  o  is  vertical,  the  wheel  O'  neither 
touches  the  wheel  M  nor  M',  but  if  it  be  inclined 
to  the  one  side  or  the  other,  it  makes  the  wheel 
0*  catch  successively  the  wheel  M  or  M'. 

Referring  to  fig,  2.  it  is  manifest,  that  if  we 
U^n  tbe  handle  N  in  tbe  direction  shown  by  the 
arrow,  the  wheel  M  will  also  turn  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  tlie  right-hand  carriage  will  approach  the 
bar,  ifhich  prevents  the  pincers  from  touching  the 
clothl  That  being  done,  by  inclining  the  lever  n  o 
b.  a  contrary  direction,  the  wheel  C  will  catch  the 
wheel  M'  and,  by  making  the  handle  N  turn  in  the 
same  direction  as  <!one  just  now,  the  Wheel  M'  will 
tum  in  the  same  direction  as  the  ivheel  &I,  and  the 
iefUhaiid  carriage  will  be  thus  removed  to  its  limit 
with  «  apeed  proportioned  to  the  power  of  the 
hand  impeiling  the  handle ;  it  is  led  back  by  tum- 
tiif  tKa  iHUidle  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  the  sim- 
ple wwHon  o£  tbe  lever  n  a  will  be  sufficient  to  act 


alternately,  either  on  the  right  or  left-luuid  car. 
riage. 

The  workman,  however,  having  hia  bands  «>een- 
pied,  the  one  on  the  pantograph,  the  other  at  the 
handle,  must  act  with  his  het  on  the  lever  ■  o.  M. 
Heilmann,  to  meet  t]iis  necessity,  has  conveniently 
placed  two  pedals,  by  means  c£  which  the  work- 
man executes  with  his  feet  a  series  of  operations, 
not  less  delicate  and  minute,  than  those  perfonaed 
by  the  bandi.  Meanwhile,  let  us  describe  these 
pedals,  only  as  a  means  of  putting  the  lever  a  •  is 
motion,  at  an  appointed  spot.  The  pedals  P  (fig. 
I.  and  2.)  are  moveable  around  the  axes  n,  and 
have  the  cords  p'  (fig.  1.)  rolled  on  the  pollcya  V' 
in  a  contrary  direction ;  these  pulleys  are^  fixed  oa  a 
moveable  shaft  P'',  sustuned  on  one  side  in  the  sap- 
port  E',  and  on  the  other,  in  a  piece  K'  (fig.  1  and  2.). 
Attached  to  the  two  great  supporters  of  the  fiame 
AC  and  AD,  (fig.  2.)  the  shaft  F* bears,  at  iu  ex- 
tremity, a  piece  represented  in  a  front  and  side 
view  at  No.  3;  a  little  above  and  to  the  left  of  the 
place  that  it  occupies  in  fig.  1.  This  pieee  has 
teeth  over  a  portion  of  its  rim,  (for  a  purpoae  which 
will  be  explained  hereafter) ;  we  observe  it  supplied 
with  a  pin  fixed  in  the  curved  extremity  of  the 
lever  no;  then  it  is  manifest,  that  in  lowering  the 
pedal  P  which  is  at  present  raised  up  (fig.  I.)  the 
upper  part  of  the  shaft  P'  (seen  endwise  in  %.  2.) 
will  tum  from  left  to  right,  and  the  lever  a  •  win 
incline  itself  for  the  purpose  of  hringing  the  wheel 
O'  over  the  wheel  M',  but  at  same  time  the  pedal 
at  present  lowered  will  rise  up,  because  its  cord  ia 
forced  to  roll  itself  on  the  pulley  as  nudi  as  the 
other  cord  unroUs,  so  that  the  apparatua  is  in  full 
power  to  act  in  a  contrary  direction  when  neces- 
sary. 

Arrangement  of  the  Pineere^^The  beam  L'  (fig. 
1.  apd  2.)  bears,  at  intervening  distancea  of  half  a 
yard,  the  appendages  q  9,  which  wen  cast  in  the 
same  piece  with  it.  (See  also  %.  6.  where  the 
scale  is  larger.)  It  is  to  these  appendagea  that 
the  curved  branches  Q,  (fig.  1.  and  2.)  snpportiiY 
the  whole  mechanism  of  the  pinoerst  are  fixed  bf 
two  bolts.  Fig.  6.  represents  only  a  part  of  these 
branches;  but,  as  they  are  arranged  in  nearly  the 
same  manner  above  and  below  the  beam  h\  that 
part,  along  with  figs.  1  and  2.  is  capable  of  finsy 
a  distinct  idea  of  them.  An  iron  rod«in  the  form  of  a 
triangular  prism,  seen  in  S,  (fig.  d.  and  7.)  is  ex- 
tended between  the  two  consecutive  branMs»  Q  Q» 
as  seen  in  fig.  1.  and  is  fixed  to  each  of  thcae 
branches  by  means  of  an  ear  a'  (fig,  6.  and  7.)  into 
which  a  bolt  passes,  crossing  the  thickness  of  the 
branch ;  and,  instead  of  a  simple  hole,  th^  ear  hna 
a  slit,  allowing  it  to  go  backward  or  forward.  We 
are  then  easily  able  to  pot  succeasively  into  a 
straight  line,  the  three  rods  8,  intended  to  be  plawd 
b  the  three  intermediate  spaces  of  the  braachcs  Q; 
each  of  which  is  a  little  prolonged  beyond  ita  two 
ears,  so  that,  when  the  complete  atructuie  ia  nnde. 
the  three  consecutive  rods  may  seem  to  form  only 
a  triangular  pntm,  extending  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  the  carriage.  This  prism  is  intended  to 
receive  and  carry  a  full  row  of  piaeers.  FSgs.  fi^  9,  IGc 
and  11,  represent  the  details  of  the  constrvetkon 
of  a  pincer.  In  T,  (fig.  8.)  ia  seen  the  lower  jnw, 
as  set  in  its  place,  and  adjusted  to  the  prianmtie 
rod.     It  will  readily  be  seen  that  it  hears, 

1st.  Below,  a  little  to  the  left,  a  vice  (,  wkich 
fixes  it  on  the  prismatic  rod }  and  to  which  tt  ia 
nearly  similar  in  shape,  at  ita  lower  end. 

2d.  Directly  to  the  left,  a  spring  i\  for  prvppka^ 
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tbe^nd  of  the  upper  jaw  V,  bsr  forciiif  it  to  «but 
aad  prcM  ■geiott  the  lower  jaw. 

Sd.  Above,  and  towardi  itt  centre,  are  f  wo  small 
rounded  eara,  each  pierced  through,  and  tepafmted 
the  one  from  the  other,  by  a  space  equal  to  the 
thickness  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  intended  to  receive 
the  corresponding  ear  v  of  that  jaw. 

4th.  A  Uttle  to  the  right  of  the  ears,  is  a  very 
small  vertical  nob  (^  for  stopping  the  needle,  if  at 
any  time  it  tended  to  catch  the  eloth  too  &r  for- 


5th.  Directly  to  the  right,  a  thin  plate  T',  having 
a  cone-ehaped  hole,  larger  without  than  within ;  a 
front  view  of  this  plate  is  given  in  6g.  11. 

The  upper  jaw  V,  is  represented  in  the  same  fig. 
8;  it  is  put  out  of  its  place,  that,  by  rusing  it  a 
little  upwards,  we  might  better  sbow  its  shape. 

The  lower  jaw  being  set  in  its  place,  it  is  enough 
to  arrange  the  upper  jaw,  and  put  a  peg  through  it 
croesing  the  three  ears,  that  the  pinoer  might  be 
fully  mounted.  We  see  at  the  same  time  that,  of 
course,  it  is  shut  by  the  action  of  the  spring  f,  and 
that  we  cannot  open  it  but  by  using  on  the  end  of 
the  upper  jaw  V  a  pressure  from  above,  capable  of 
overcoming  the  elaitidty  of  the  spring  ?, 

Fig.  9.  represents  an  upper  view  of  the  pincer ; 
in  whidi  we  see  the  brodth  of  the  jaw  and  the 
spring. 

Fig.  10.  represents  a  pincer  seen  at  the  extremity 
of  a  side  of  the  plate  T'. 

Fig.  19.  represents  a  needle  V  of  its  natural 
fliie;  the  hole  is  in  the  centre,  the  thread  passes 
through  it  as  in  a  common  needle,  but  it  is  not 
doubled ;  it  is  enough  to  mix  the  thread-ends  at  the 
small  end  with  those  at  the  larger,  near  the  needle, 
and  afterwards  roll  them  together,  by  passing  them 
between  the  finger  and  thumb,  that  they  may  hold 
the  better,  and  pass  through  the  doth  with  ease. 

When  a  pincer  is  open,  and  only  half  of  the 
needle  is  thrust  through  the  opening  of  the  plate 
T ,  it  is  lodged  in  an  angular  grove,  having  less  depth 
than  the  n^dle's  thickness ;  and  when  the  pincer 
doses,  the  upper  jaw  presses  it  in  the  groove ;  thus, 
the  needle  is  held  secure,  provided  that  it  be  not 
prevented  by  the  three  edges  of  its  triangular 


All  the  pincers  bdng  arranged  and  adjnsted  at  a 
proper  distance,  on  the  prismatic  rod  8,  to  form  the 
upper  row  of  the  right  hand  carriage,  as  seen  in 
fig.  I.  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  explain  how 
the  workman  is  enabled  to  open  all  the  pincers  of 
that  row  at  once,  when  the  needles  are  to  be  given 
to  the  pincers  of  the  opposite  carriage,  after  having 
fixed  them  in  the  cloth. 

To  gain  that  object,  there  is  an  axis  of  iron  U, 
broader  than  thick  in  form,  turning  on  itself,  and 
extending  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  carriage 
(fig.  1.) ;  a  section  of  it  is  seen  in  U,  {^  13.)  This 
axis  is  supported  by  two  kinds  of  forks  a  (^g.  0.) 
which  are  bolted  to  the  extremity  of  the  branches 
Q ;  and  it  is  kept  in  proper  play  by  a  nob  u' ;  those 
parts  of  the  axis  by  which  it  rests  on  the  forks,  are 
round,  snd  the  latter  are  of  such  a  height,  that 
when  its  flat  portion  is  turned  upwards,  it  only 
touches  the  extremities  of  all  the  upper  jaws,  V, 
without  pressing  them,  so  that  the  pincers  remain 
secure ;  but,  when  we  turn  it  a  little  on  itself,  it 
leans  on  the  extremities  of  these  pincers,  and  opens 
them  by  acting  on  the  elastidty  of  the  spring  f. 

The  workman  must  now  be  enabled  to  turn  the 
axis  IT,  whether  it  be  to  open  the  pincers,  or  shut 
them,  for  they  may  shut  of^themselves,  by  means' of 


the  springs  f .  as  soon  as  the  axis  U  is  brought  up- 


M.  Hdlmann,  with  that  hitention,  adapts  to  the 
two  extremities  of  the  axis  U,  two  toothed  sectors 
:r  X,  a  front  view  of  which  is  seen  in  fig,  2. ;  each  of 
these  sectors  regularly  catches  with  a  vertical  rod 
X  (fig.  1.  and  2.)  impinging  against  the  branch  Q, 
on  which  it  is  kept  by  props,  and  the  rod  X  itself 
in  its  lower  part  is  fomished  with  a  horizontal 
peg  x'  (fig,  h)  perpendicular  to  its  surfiioe;  by 
means  of  these  pegs,  motion  is  given  to  the  rod 
X,  to  the  sector  x,  and  consequently  to  the  axis 
u  for  opening  and  shutting  the  pincers.  But 
to  see  how  the  workman  performs  this  opera* 
tion  with  his  feet,  let  us  return  and  consider  the 
pedals  P  (figs.  1.  and  2.\  We  have  alreadv  shown 
that  the  frame  F*,  which  is  set  in  motion  by  these 
pedsls,  bears  on  its  right  extremity  {fig,  l.)  a  piece 
P*',  intended  to  put  the  lever  n  o  in  play.  A  front 
view  of  this  piece  is  given  above  its  place  (fg.  2.), 
and  to  the  left  under  No.  3.  It  is  observed  that 
it  has  teeth  throughout  two  thirds  of  its  drcum- 
ference,  and  that  it  is  used  as  a  pinion;  by  its 
toothed  part  it  catches  with  a  sector  r,  mounted 
on  the  extremity  of  the  shaft  R,  which  can  turn  on 
itself,  and  it  is  supported  by  props  rV,  fixed  in  the 
centre  of  the  horizontal  and  lower  cross  beams  of 
the  frame.  The  axis  R  bears  also  two  branches 
Z  Z  (fg.  2.),  set  crosswise  on  itself,  and  terminated 
by  the  forks  r  and  if.  They  are  intended  to  receive 
the  pins  x'  of  the  rods  X;  their  manner  of  working 
can  be  easily  understood.  In  ine,  by  reverting  to  fig. 
9.  let  us  suppose  that  the  workman,  by  turmnr  the 
handle  N  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  draws  back 
the  right  hand  carriage;  the  carriage  then  returns; 
he  fixes  the  pegs  x^  in  the  forks  x\  into  the  cloth ; 
he  plants  the  projecting  half  of  the  needles  that  it 
bears,  and  these  hdves  penetrate  into  the  pincers 
of  tbe  left  hand  carriage,  which  are  open  to  receive 
them;  it  is  now  necessary  to  shut  the  left  hand 
pincers,  that  they  may  take  up  tbe  needles,  and 
open  those  on  the  right  hand  that  they  mav  lay 
them  down.  That  is  the  whole  process  which  the 
workman  performs  with  his  foot,  at  a  single  stroke ; 
he  presses  on  the  pedal  that  is  raised  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  the  cords  which  bears  it;  then  the  rota« 
tory  motion  resulting  from  it  in  the  corresponding 
pulley,  communicates  itself  to  the  shaft  P',  to  the 
pinion  p",  to  the  sector  r.  to  the  shaft  R,  and 
simultaneously  to  the  two  branches  Z  Z ;  the  ex- 
tremities X  t  of  these  branches  (fig.  1.  and  2.),  rise 
up,  and  bear  the  pins  x,  in  their  ascending  move- 
ment. Consequently  the  rods  X  remount  by  gliding 
in  their  grooves,  and  set  in  motion  the  sector  x  and 
the  shaft  U,  which  last,  in  turning,  presses  on  the 
end  of  all  the  upper  jaws  V,  and  at  once  opens  all 
the  pincers:  by  the  same  motion  of  the  branches  Z  Z, 
the  forks  x'x',  terminating  on  the  left,  descend, 
drawing  along  with  them  the  pins  of  the  rods  X  ol 
the  left  hand  carriage,  and  turn  round  tbe  cor- 
responding  sectors  and  the  shaft  on  which  they  are 
mounted,  that  it  may  strike  with  its  fiat  side  on  the 
ends  of  the  upper  jaws  V,  and  thus  the  whole  pin- 
cers of  that  side  are  shut  by  the  springs  ('. 

By  this  method  the  workman  shuts  the  left  band 
pincers  and  opens  those  on  the  right,  which  last 
will  remain  open  till  they  have  received  the  needles 
sifter  the  return  of  the  left  hand  carriage.  The 
same  motion  of  the  pedal  which  produces  this 
double  effect,  changes  also  the  position  of  the  lever 
a  o  (tg,  2.),  and  iMds  the  wheel  O'  on  the  wheel 
M\  so  that  tbe  workman  has  only  to  turn  tho 
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handle  N,  to  gire  notion  to  the  left  band  carriage, 
^hich  draws  the  needles  and  inserts  their  pouiteb 

The  threads  are  drawn  out  just  as  the  earriage 
withdraws ;  hut,  this  tension  offering  no  olasticity, 
there  may  result  incouTeniences.  These  M.  HeU«- 
mann  has  prevented,  by  applying  to  the  carriages  a 
mechanical  construction,  bv  means  of  which  all  the 
rhreads  are  equally  pressed  at  the  same  time,  by  a 
weight  regulatii^  them ;  this  alone  remaini  for  us 
to  explain. 

We  observe,  in  tig.  1.  a  little  under  the  pris- 
matic rod  which  bears  the  pincers,  a  rod  T,  ex- 
tending  from  one  end  of  the  carriage  to  the  other, 
and  even  exceeding  it  a  little  at  each  end.  This 
shaft  is  borne  by  the  pieces  y,  fixed  on  the  branches 
Q  (fig.  2.  and  6.),  in  which  they  turn;  at  iU  left 
extremity,  it  bears  two  small  bars  y'  and  v,  and  at 
its  right  extremity  a  single  small  bar  y*  and  a  coun- 
terpoise  y'\  seen  in  fig.  2.  The  extremities  of  the 
two  smaSl  bars  y  are  joined  by  a  somewhat  thick 
and  straight  wire.  When  the  carriage  comes  near 
the  cloth,  and  before  the  wire  can  touch  it,  the 
small  bar  w  (the  direction  of  which  is  seen  in  fig.  2.), 
meets  a  peg  w'  (fig.  1.),  leaning  against  it,  and 
railing  it  more  and  more ;  the  small  bars  y  v',  and 
the  wire  are  raised  at  the  same  time,  and  take  the 
position  represented  in  fig.  7.;  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  carriage,  in  leaving  this  position,  removas 
away  the  cloth,  the  small  bar  w,  glides  in  its  descent 
on  the  pin  »',  and  withdraws  to  a  certain  dis- 
tance ;  after  that  the  counterpoise  y"  lets  £ill  the 
small  bars  y\  and  drives  the  wire  joining  them,  on 
all  the  threads  bearing  the  needles;  the  whole  process 
then  resumes  the.  position  shown  in  figs.  2.  and  6. 

Throughout  all  the  preceding  remark^  we  have 
only  had  m  view  the  upper  row  of  the  pincers  and 
needles,  that  the  explanations  might  be  the  more 
perspicuous.  But  in  reference  to  figa.  1.  and  2. 
we  see,  on  both  the  right  and  left  hand  carriages,  a 
lower  row  of  pincers  and  needles,  which  are  mounted 
at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  branches  Q,  exactly 
like  the  rows  in  the  upper  part.  The  mechanism 
opening  and  shutting  the  pincers  is  also  the  same, 
and  acts  at  the  same  time,  as  seen  in  fig.  2. 
since  there  are  for  tbat  row  a  shaft,  a  toothed 
sector,  and  corresponding  sliding  rods  X  X.  The 
threads  are  also  pressed  by  a  structure  altogether 
similar  to  the  one  described  above,  when  using  the 
letters  Y  y,  y\  w  and  w\ 

WMMAULB  ON  THI  MOTlDlf  OV  TBI  MACHOf  B. 

The  sise  of  the  designs  that  the  onchine  can 
execute,  is  not  only  limited  by  the  extent  of  the 
norementa  tbat  may  be  given  to  the  firame  which 
bears  the  ctotb,  but  also  by  the  number  of  needles 
which  it  works;  for  all  the  needles  executing  the 
same  design,  and  upon  the  same  horisontal  line,  it 
is  evident  that  their  distance  ought  to  be  a  little 
larger  than  the  breadth  of  the  design,  without 
wUch  the  motion  of  the  frame  would  lead  before 
one  needle,  a  portion  of  the  cloth  that  had  been 
embroidered  by  another,  and  thus  cause  a  repa* 
iition  of  work.  Consequently,  if  we  wished  it  to 
work  with  lao  needles,  which  would  make  05  above 
and  65  below,  and  that  each  drawing  should  have, 
for  example,  2-lOth  parts  of  a  metre*  of  horizontal 
breadth,  we  see  that  the  distance  of  two  needles  in 
juxtaposition  ought  to  be  something  more  than 
2-lOths  of  a  metre,  and  we  would  require  a  machine 
having  more  than  65  times  2.10th  parts  of  a  metre. 


«  The  matf*  k  •  nraarh  a 
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more  than  IS  metres  in  length, 
rangement  of  the  mechaniam  of  the 
permit  us  to  give  the  madunt  so  mvdi  Ic^gtli,  and 
hitherto  about  2^  metres  have  been  allowed  Ibrtke 
working  part ;  but  in  order  to  placet  vi  ^i*  npnee, 
130  needles,  that  is  to  say,  65  above  and  65  below, 
we  must  place  then  at  the  distance  of  about  4>IOOlfc 
parte  of  a  metre ;  which  is  thesMMnni  brcssIA  of 
the  embroideries  that  it  may  be  mode  to  eaecstc 
In  order  to  obtain  larger  broths,  we  Banal  &■§•- 
ish  the  number  of  the  needles,  and  leave  OMire  aporv 
between  them.  However,  if  the  marhitif  boa  the 
inconvenience  of  bebg  limited  in  the  directjoa  of  its 
breadth,  it  has  the  advantage  of  having  no  lisnat  m 
the  direction  of  its  length  or  bogbt ;  it  coo,  for 
instance,  embroider  at  oaoe  190  ribbons  oa 
we  pleaae  t  in  fine,  it  is  sufl&cMot  to  i 
ribbons  on  two  rolling  instroneots, 
embroider  the  whole  height  that  the  veftical  ■Hitaoo 
of  the  frame  can  allow.  The  workansi  tbca  pote 
a  mark  at  the  point  where  he  atopped  osi  tke  toble, 
and  for  an  instant  stops  the  maAioe,  to  loQ  the 
embroidered  part  on  one  of  the  roUera,  and  hraag  a 
new  surfoce  before  the  needles.  He 
point  of  the  pantograph  to  go  up  or  • 
according  as  he  has  stopped  above  or  fadowi  and 
in  the  same  manner  causes  the  desago  thaX  he 
pictures  out  on  the  table  to  go  up  or  down;  and 
with  a  little  art,  hefead^  finds  ont  the  mork  to 
go  on  with  the  work.  The  workman  aboold  not 
follow  with  the  pantograpb  over  the  markiogs  ol 
the  design  on  the  table,  but  he  should  atop  tke 
point  of  that  instruoKnt  on  the  spot  of  the  Anwiog 
through  which  the  needle  is  to  enter.  He  oogkt  to 
carry  it  back,  and  atop  it  anew  on  the  apot  tkroogk 
which  the  needle  is  to  spring  up  sfaia,  or  lo-cotcr 
while  returning  from  the  other  8ido»  and  tkna  in 
succeaaion. 

To  fiidlitate  thia  olgect,  the  drawing  on  the 
picture  ia  compoaed  of  three  narrow  Iwea,  teimi. 
nated  by  the  apots  of  the  needlca*  entianea  and  r^ 
turn,  so  that  Uie  workman  baa  alw^ps  befoto  htm 
the  series  of  broken  lines  that  he  ought  to  foUew 
with  the  point  of  the  pantograph,  as,  if  he  ahouli 
happen  to  leave  that  tract  for  an  instant  withont 
having  left  a  token  to  mark  the  apot  where  he  haa 
reached,  he  haa  to  look  at  the  atnff  alveoij  done, 
and  ao  comparatively  find  oat  the  apot  whtra  he 
ought  to  reaume  his  work,  so  as  to  occaainn  no 
blank,  or  to  go  over  the  same  gronnda  a  second 
time. 

aBFSRKHCBS  TO  PLATS  LXXXVnX. 
ABCD,  flf .  1.  the  frost  «nd  of  tii« 
A'lr Cl>.  the  teck  end  of  tiM  fruae. 


A^flf.l.lMrwiimi 

thefrime. 


aBMav  tlM  iMt  er  the  tw«  f 


0L  the  ilz  feet  of  the  frtnt  end  oT  the  hmuf. 


to  the  ^r. 


-  J  ttM  iia  feet  of  tiM  bMk  end  of  tke  frHe» 
«r,flf.  1.  WttiiMiJi  onMaf  tlw  cnm  bene  A" 
_       ptadiealir  poiti  a#  tiM  eniae. 
B'.flf.  1.  h— die  of  tiw  peatopiiii. 
M'Klhiee  er  tlM  aiiglee  WOw  iSmi^ 
e^pohit  of  the  *  «^  OB  wkkJi  tlM  tneer  Sixed. 
Cj  (flff.  S.I  tneer  of  the  pentoctaBh. 

Mite  of  the  frame, 
d,  Axed  poiDt  eroand  wUeh  the  I 
K.taMeonwUelitiMde' 
B',iappoft  of  the  table. 
«,oortettei'    " 


■ttechedbf  oneendto  the iMe I e  alike | 
{jMfaV«^a  retom  poDe,,  sad  eaivsflaf  a  i 

cViroB  ipin^rbf  Which  the  taUe  K  b  bevad  to  Mi  nqveet  r . 

Br,  te .  ITffrooTed  rail  flzed  to  the  Me  r  ertke  OmmT 

«%  dndle  (or  rod)  Axed  opoB  the  CTDM  b«m  U- aa*  weifrte 

In  the  nooVed  rod  (orrafl  B*. 
rr.  t««.  I  i.  end  S.  tmHobI  besoM  <m  poili)  ef  tte  frwr« 


_  _    which  b«iw«  the  dolk. 
F  r  *  horixoolal  >ide«  of  the  • 


»frlUlN^ 
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n» 


F%  flf .  I.  ana  a.  bearer  (or  etaw)  flxed  upon  the  upper  tide  of 
tke  ftvme  F,  end  by  which  It  Is  teit«ned  to  the  pentograph. 
rallelognai,  which  fonna  the  panto- 

rolleri  or  cylindrical  boaint  ot  wood 

upon  the  TertiGal  poeta  of  the  clMChfraaae. 

«  rails)  fixed  upoa  the  same  potfes,  aad  serriaff 

rre  in  the  same  rertieal  plane  the  doth  roUed 


0««fl. 


t«rorodr(or 

to  preserre 

vponaaehai 
tooduid  wheels  (el 

of  the  rollers  O. 

I  wUch  hold  the  wheels  ^. 


plUM 

npon  one  of  tka  ends 


r*.  te.  K  pack  threads  which  stretch  the  deth  laterally. 

H,  ffoMes  bed  to  the  under  sides  of  the  doth  frame. 

A.  H*  >  wA  S.  bent  claws  (or  bearan)  wUoh  snppoit  the 

raila  H. 
IT,  froored  pulleys  (or  wheeb)  upon  which  the  nOa  H  woric. 
*tk  flff^J.  and  4.  Imlirea  (or  edges)  upon  which  are  bocne  the 

carry  at  one  end  the  capes  of  the 


I.  of  the  pallets  H' 

I  which  cai. 

^ ,-  ..  ,and  at  theotlMr  end  a  counter  welaiit  l«flf  .S. 

kTy  the  two  extremities  of  the  forks  of  the  lerers  H^ 


ll^t  llm  lerers 


I.  moveable  counter-weight  open  the  ends  of  the  leTers  H", 

1',  BMbnieam  npon  wMehtha  leren  H'  are  momrted  and  sop. 
ported.  In  order  that  they  may  give  solidity  to  each  other, 
nod  that  the  two  endi  oTthe  frame  may  be  depressed 
nod  i^aad  with  the  same  ferae,  flg.  1. 
B  two  sttiMMvta  of  the  extrendtieB  of  the  main  beam  Wtm. 


1  ferae,  flg.  _ 

r,  the  two  supports  of  tha  extremities  of  the  main  beam  r,flg. 
l.andiT^ 

<  two  iron  fisat,  haTteg  a  Tertlcal  deft  In  whkii  the  under  side 
of  the  frame  works,  and  scrriag  to  keep  to  the  saaMlevd 
daring  Its  moTomenta. 

1>  hg.  t.  pulteys  Boonted  upon  the  extivne  beams  of  the  flwna. 

f  and  JvpKes  which  support  tha  pulley  J,  flg.  a. 

/  endless  chain, 

/andy.patoi  to  wUeh  the  extremUles  of  the  endlem  chain 
are  attached,  flg.  1 

K,  Sg.  1.  a.  and  6.  Rods  which  support  the  carriages  ;  flg  A. 
shows  one  of  these  rods  looking  fr^om  aboTO,  with  the  ap- 
naodjesa  k  by  which  It  k  fixed  upon  the  brackats  (pro- 
jections) of  the  beams  of  the  frame* 

K%  fig.  t.  piece  bolted  to  the  two  beams  AD  and  ACandsup- 
poffflngtha  extreority  of  Iha  axle  P*. 

iK  vpeadiceaef  the  rods  K. 

ascrsautios  appi 

pinion  supporters  A  Mid  oarryiag  besides  eBpewrficat,  y  f 
tatended  to  reodve  the  great  hrondm  Q  Q. 
I.  appeodlees  by  which  the  main  beam  L  Is  fixed  upon  the 

L',  Dfauonswhich  bear  the  carriage  upon  the  rods  K. 

f  potion  suppartan,  forked  at  the  two  ends,  to  reoelTe  the  axles 

of  the  pinions  L'.  fig.  1. 
■  ir.fig  I.  and  a.  toothed  wheakmooatod  upon  the  antethir 

extremity  of  the  axles  IT  aad  on  the  outside  of  the 

IT' 

inr'.~two  mdin^beams  taming  la  the  sockets  fixed  upon  the 
great  beams  aftiw  frame,  A  D^  A'lX  and  A  Q  A'C. 

m't  boR  traTerskig  the  pteoe  U  ud  supporting  the  pinion  which 
work       "  -^"   — "  • 

-ST. 


1.  a.  and$.  main  beam  of  the  carriage,  bearing  at  its  two 
~  by  whidiit  is  attached  to  the 


ai,  flg.  1.  toothed  wheal  mauatad  i^an  tha  i 
laside  the  frame. 


I  also  by  the  boft  M%  and  scrrlag  to 

_  _     Jdties  of  the  endloBs  dmin,  fig.  a. 

N,flg.  1.  anda  handle  by  means  of  which  the  wheel  Qt  fig.  a. 

^'    ' -• "     Ibrwatd  or  brtaglagback  tha  ear. 

t««^  toothed  wheda 
the 


a  nra*,  jSated  (elbowed)  lerer.  carrring  two  toothed  wh< 
08adO*,aDdharlagltopelBit  of  support  in  e  upon 
cross  beam  o. 


Oy  tnm  beam  uniting  the  sides  of  the  frame  A  C  and  A  D. 
«,  tha  potat  of  support  of  the  lerer  a  a'a*. 


hapotatc 
and  «r. 


two  toothed  wheeb  working  always  togetter, 
ed  upon  the  pointa  aT  and  ar' of  tha  Jointed  lerer 
a  W  a*,  ana  moTing  with  it. 
P,flg.  l.anda.  twopefils  moHng  upon  the  axto  ^  wUch  b 
fixed. 

axle  p*.  and  moreabla  with  it 


P*,  PuDeya  mounted  upon  the  axle  p*.  and  moreaU 
•',  Cards  wMchbtod  tha  pedab  P  to  the  pulleys  P'. 
P",  Axb  of  tha  puUeya  P. 
r'»  pbca  fixed  to  the  extremity  of  ths      -   —    - 

ftwiHtUfds  of  its  drcumfimmee: 

prolonged,  aad  carries  a  pia  wU 

end  eithe  lerer  n  o  and  gives  it 
Q  a  Aff-  1-  a.  sad  6.  Great  cast  braa 

upon  the  mala  beam  by  Bseaas  ol 


the  extremity  of  the  axb  P* :  it  b  toothed 

'BnRiee:theremainte( **— '- 

pia  widch  works  in 
'  the  moUoB. 

(beams) 


ftwo^hifdiB  of  its  dreaadiBrenee :  tile  remainteg  portion  b 
1.  .        .     .^  theiforbi 


_.  of  tha  appendices  #e. 

R,  fig.T  main  beam  sustained  i^  the  k>wer  part  of  tha  frame. 

bytwosoekeUr'f'. 
r,  *««tl>;jj«<^  borne  at  tha  cxtrsadty  of  tha  beam  B  aad 

S.  flg.  I.  l^md  S.  prIsaiaScirod  bearing  the  placers ;  It  Is  fixed 
between  tha  two  caaseeatlTebnadMsttQ,  by  mean  of 
tha  ears  r*'. 

T.  figs.  a.  9. 10.  aad  11.  lower  jaw  of  the 

VriMwUchserTetofixitOBthe—* 
,plato  hating  a  hole  thraogh    ' 
in  the  pincer. 
r.  sprlag  intoded  to  raba  tha  cad  of  the  upper  Jaw. 

r,'alrby  wMch  the  upper  Jaw  Joins  itseU;  by  aMaas  of  a  peg 
with  the  k>warj«w. 


rod. 


V-.  flg.  la.  Bwdle  of  the  i 

U,  fig.  I.  a  beam  borne  at  the  extremity  of  the  braaches  QQ. 
the  cut  of  which  b  seen  hi  figs.  6. 7.  aad  separate^  la 


«',p«tti 

xOg. 


rwU 

agiUi 

tone 

oa  the  beam  with  which  they  turn. 


kind  of  fork  bearing  the  axb  U. 

^ ^.SSJ^ 

J*,  sectors  catching 


in  its  forks. 

rods,hooked,  gUdtat 


which  catches  the  aiis 

1.  and  a.  two  perpendicolar  l  _, . 

ttst  the  branches  Q  Q,  to  which  they  are  adapted, 
catching  with  theliooks  of  the  rods  X,  and  mooated 


perpendicalarit  to  the  bottom  of  the  rods  X. 
I.  beiuns  moontea  on  the  branches  Q,  and  turning 


YtTfig 

fl«dy  in  the  gullet 
yy*.  little  ban  perModicular  to  the  axb  T. 

M^Uttla  bar  at  the  extremity  of  the  axis  Y,  and  lateaded  to 

make  the  beam  turn  at  the  momeat  when  It  leaves  It. 
w\  pin  mounted  on  the  frame,  and  agafaut  which  the  Uttle  bar 

t^,  turo  Ittle  bars,  mounted,  one  on  the  upper  beam  Y  Y.  the 
other  on  the  lower  beam  Y'Y;  they  are  reunited  by  a 
wire,  so  that  the  motioB  of  the  beam  Y  Y  draws  along 
that  of  the  beam  TY. 

Z  Z»  branches  fixed  perpendicnbriy  to  the  axb  B,  each  of  these 
braarhes  so  terminated  by  two  forks  a  a,  fig.  a. ;  the  ode 
at  tha  front  end.  the  other  at  the  back  end. 

m$^,  fctks  which  terminate  the  branches  Z  Z,  and  which  are  la- 
tended  to  raedve  the  pbis  of  the  toothed  rods  X  X. 

No.  I.  horiaontal  section  of  the  upright  post  A  B  seen  fima 
abore,  and  showtaig  the  thicknem  of  the  piece  and  the 
fonnofthefooti. 

No.  a.  section  of  the  rod  K. 

No.  a.  side  and  front  tiew  of  the  pinkmp*. 

Tamlxmr,  in  fortifieation ;  a  piece  of  work  formed 
of  paHndet  planted  close  together  and  driven  into 
the  ground,  for  the  purpose  of  enclodng  an  open 
work.  Tambours  are  sometimes  erected  before  the 
gates  of  a  city,  or  fortified  post. 

TAMBOURINE,  oa  TAMBOUR  D£ 
BASQUE ;  one  of  the  most  ancient  musical  instru- 
ments. Whererer  we  find  Hebrew  music  men* 
tioned,  the  tambourine  or  timbrel  also  appears. 
The  triumphal  song  of  Miriam,  after  the  pessage  of 
the  Israelites  through  the  Red  sea,  shows  how 
early  vocal  music  was  accompanied  by  such  instru- 
ments and  bv  dancing.  The  invention  of  the  tam* 
bourine»  or  drum  beaten  bv  the  hand,  would  seem 
naturally  to  have  taken  place  very  early,  as  it  is 
very  simple ;  and  many  domestic  instruments  would 
easily  suggest  it.  How  many  objects  do  children 
turn  into  a  drum !  And,  in  fact,  such  instruments 
are  generally  found,  even  among  the  rudest  tribes. 
The  use  of  the  tambourine,  on  sacred  or  solemn 
occasions,  has  descended  to  modem  times,  from  the 
Egyptian  feasts  of  Bacchus.  In  the  Bacchanalian 
songs  of  the  Mmiades,  on  the  Thrfician  mountains, 
we  find  continual  mention  of  the  drums  (kettle 
drums  and  tambourines).  In  the  orgies,  only  the 
lyre  and  the  flute  were  originally  permitted  to  ac- 
company the  song;  but  when,  according  to  the 
&ble,  Bacchus  himself,  attended  by  Satyrs,  Fauns 
and  Bacchanals,  appeared  at  the  festivals,  they 
brought  with  them  drums,  sistrums,  and  horns. 
Those  musical  mstruments  which  are  played  on  by 
beating,  and  hence  indicate  the  rhythm  most  dis- 
tinctly, have  always  been  very  popular  at  festivals. 
Luther  translated  the  Hebrew  word  toph  by  Pauke 
(drum).  In  English,  it  is  HmhrtL  The  Greeks 
call  it  re^MTaMt ;  the  Romans,  fysuKmam;  the  Ara- 
bians, deffittuAow,  in  the  East,  is  the  name  of  the 
guitar) ;  the  Spaniards,  adufe  (a  word  of  Arabic 
origin,  and  probably  carried,  with  the  instrument 
itself,  by  the  Moors,  to  Spain).  In  the  East,  it 
was  always  played  on  by  maidens  at  the  feast  and 
dance,  and  therefore  cannot  be  compared  to  Our 
drum.  In  the  middle  ages,  we  find  this  instrument 
mentioned  among  the  many  used  by  the  Trouba- 
dours and  minstrels.  In  those  times,  it  was  called 
fam^oar  and  eloquette,  and  appeared  in  every  con- 
cert.   The  present  tambourine  consista  of  a  wooden 
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TAMBBaNI^TANCltED. 


or  brazen  hoop,  over  whidi  a  skin  it  extended,  and 
which  is  hung  With  belli.  Sometimes  the  thumb 
of  the  right  hand  is  drawn  in  a  circle  over  the  skin ; 
sometimes  the  fingers  are  struck  against  it.  Gene- 
rally, the  hoop  has  a  hole,  to  give  admission  to  the 
thumb  of  the  left  hand ;  on  this  the  instrument  is 
supported  during  the  performance,  which  may  be 
made  very  graceful  by  various  movements  of  the 
body,  on  account  of  which  the  tambourine  is  gene- 
rally an  attribute  of  the  muse  of  dancing.  The 
larger  tambourine  is  called  tambour  de  Basque,  be- 
cause it  is  used  in  Biscay  to  accompany  all  the  n»- 
tional  songs  and  dances.  Steibelt  (a  German)  has 
recently  composed  pleasing  and  brilliant  pieces  for 
the  pianoforte  with  the  accompaniment  of  the  tam- 
bourine. 

TAMBRONI,  Joseph,  an  Italian  poet  and  his- 
torian, bom  at  Bologna,  in  1778.  He  studied  in 
the  university  there ;  and,  in  1794,  was  elected 
palaeographer,  or  inspector  of  the  archives  of  his 
native  city.  When  the  French  invniled  Lumbardy, 
be  attached  himself  to  Marescalchi,  whom  he  ac- 
companied to  the  contrress  of  Rastadt  and  to  Vienna, 
as  secretary  of  the  Cisalpine  legation.  On  the  re- 
turn of  the  Austrians  to  Italy,  Tambroni  found  an 
asylum  in  the  mountains  of  Savoy;  but  he  re- 
turned after  the  battle  of  Marengo  and  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Cisalpine  republic.  He  was  then  at- 
tached to  the  Italian  legation  at  Paris,  under  his 
friend  count  Marescalchi ;  and,  in  1809,  he  became 
consul  at  Leghorn,  and  two  years  after  at  Rome. 
On  the  fall  of  the  imperial  government,  in  1814, 
he  retired  from  public  life,  and  engaged  in  conduct- 
ing the  GiornaU  Arcadico,  Tambroni  died  at 
Rome,  in  1824.  Among  his  works  are  Compendia 
deUe  Siorie  di  Polonia  (2  vols.),  Intomo  aUa  Vita 
di  Canooa,  besides  many  letters  and  poems. 

TAMBRONI,  Clotilda,  sister  of  the  precede 
ing,  distinguished  for  her  acquaintance  with  Gre^tk 
literature,  was  born  in  1758,  and,  from  her  early 
vears,  displayed  an  invincible  attachment  for  study, 
in  consequence  of  which  her  parents  afforded  her 
the  means  of  instruction.  She  was  admitted  into 
the  Arcadian  academv  at  Rome,  the  Etruscan  aca- 
demy  at  Cortona,  and  the  Clementine  at  Bologna ; 
and,  in  1794,  the  professorship  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage was  bestowed  on  her,  which  she  retained  till 
1796,  when  she  was  displaced  because  she  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  hatred  to  rovalty,  required  by 
the  laws  of  the  Cispadane  republic  She  was  after- 
wards restored  by  Bonaparte ;  but  the  Greek  pro- 
fessorship being  at  length  suppressed,  she  retired  to 
the  bosom  of  her  family.  Her  death  happened  June 
4,  1817.  Her  works  consist  chiefly  of  poems  writ- 
ten in  Greek,  among  which  is  an  elegy  in  honour  of 
Bodoni,  the  celebrated  printer. 

TAMERLANE.     See  Timour. 

TAMMEAMEA,  or  TAMAHAMA,  king  of 
the  Sandwich  isles,  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  was  one  of 
those  individuals  who  are  destined  to  produce  a 
great  effect  on  the  state  of  society  around  them. 
He  belonged  to  tne  race  of  the  native  chiefs;  and 
at  the  death  of  captain  Cook,  in  1780,  he  had  ar- 
rived  M  manhood ;  but  he  had  no  concern  in  that 
event.  Tirrioboo,  the  king  of  Hawaii,  the  largest 
of  the  Sandwich  islands,  having  offended  his  prin- 
dpal  officers,  he  was  put  to  death,  and  Tammeamea 
was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  He  soon  showed  ex- 
traordinary talents  for  his  situation ;  and  it  was  a 
part  of  his  policy  to  encourage  the  settlement  of 
European  mariners  and  others  in  his  dominions. 
When  captain  Vancouver    visited   Hawaii,  Tam- 


meamea put  himself  under  the  protectioa  of  ifcat 
officer,  as  the  representative  of  the  kiog  of  Ovcat 
Britain ;  and,  as  the  price  of  his  subosiMioii,  lie  was 
assisted  in  building  a  fine  vessel,  whkh  ■ffiardcd  a 
model  for  the  eoostmetion  of  several  more.  Taai- 
meamea  thus  formed  a  fleet,  with  whidi  he  ro»- 
qiiered  the  adjoining  islands,  and  traded  to  Cfaina. 
He  subsequently  erected  a  fort  on  the  ialand  of 
Oahoo,  and  obtained  Irom  the  Russians  some  artil- 
lery ;  while,  by  encouraging  the  trading  of  bia  su^ 
jecta  with  navigators,  be  added  to  his  own  wealth 
and  importance  as  well  as  that  of  his  people.  This 
enterprising  monarch  died  in  March,  1819.  Rhao 
Rhio,  the  son  and  successor  of  Tammeamea,  hmTiiy 
made  a  visit  to  England,  together  with  baa  qoeen, 
in  1824,  both  their  majesties  died  in  London,  alW 
a  few  months*  residence,  in  consequence  of  a  disease 
arising  from  change  of  climate  and  habita  of  lifeL 

TAN,  TANA,  TANIA;  an  ending  comowMi  to 
a  great  many  names  In  the  Oriental  langiiagr  s,  as 
well  as  those  of  Europe,  signifying  comilry  or  pimee 
poMaeued  £y  t  Mauriiauiu  (country  of  the  Moon). 

TANAIS.     See  Don. 

TANCRED,  with  Godfrey  of  Bouinon,  the  mel 
of  the  ^tX  crusade,  was  horn  in  1078.  Hisitory 
gives  us  no  information  concerning  his  father,  a 
Sicilian  or  Italian  marquis ;  but  his  mother  waa  the 
sister  of  the  celebrated  Norman,  Robert  Guiscard. 
whose  eldest  son,  Bohemond,  was  the  hkimi  and 
brother  in  arms  of  Tancred.  (See  (hnacard  )  la 
1006,  the  two  heroes  embarked  for  Epima.  aad 
thence  marched  to  Macedonia.  Tancred  waa  prv^ 
sent  in  the  van  or  the  rear,  wherever  danger  waa 
to  be  found,  and  more  than  once  saved  the  anaj 
from  destruction  in  the  snares  of  the  Greeks.  On 
the  plains  of  Chalcedon  he  united  his  foraes  with 
those  of  Godfrey ;  and  here  they  formed  that  con- 
pact  which  Tasso  has  celebrated  in  his  Jeroaaleni 
l>elivered.  At  the  siege  of  Nice  (1097),  Tancrc4 
first  appears  among  the  heroes  who  direeled  tha 
course  of  events,  aad  in  the  battle  of  Dorylmna,  in 
which  his  younger  brother  fell,  he  saved  the  amj 
of  the  crusaders,  when  surroonded  by  SOO,O0O 
Seljooks.  Godfrey's  brother  Baldwin  and  Tancred 
now  advanced  over  the  Taurus  towards  JcnMalcm, 
a  distance  of  nearly  1000  miles,  throng  an  naknown 
and  desolate  region,  for  the  purpose  of  cjqdorini^ 
the  route.  Tancred  first  penetrated  through  the 
passes  of  the  mountains,  ana  obtained  poasessioa  of 
Tarsus  by  capitulation.  Baldwin  followed  him 
and  was  faithless  enough  to  take  posaeanoo  of  the 
town  ostensibly  for  his  brother,  but  virtaaUy  for 
himself.  Tancred,  though  exasperated  at  this  act 
of  treachery,  nobly  exclaimed,  *'  Shall  I  stain  my 
lance  with  the  blood  of  my  brethren  ?'*  and,  advano- 
inpf  to  Memistra,  took  the  place  by  storm.  Bald- 
win attempted  to  repeat  his  perfidious  act,  and 
Tancred  now  suffered  himself  to  be  so  fiv  carried 
away  by  his  resentment,  as  to  turn  his  arms  against 
him ;  but  the  quarrel  terminated  in  the  reconcUia- 
tion  of  the  chiefs.  Tancred  next  marched  against 
Antioch,  the  capture  of  which  was  delayed  seven 
months,  by  the  diseases,  want  of  provisions,  and  in* 
subordination,  which  prevailed  in  the  Christiatt 
army.  The  garrison  left  by  the  Crumders  in  tha 
city,  was  surrounded  by  a  Persian  army,  which  waa 
defeated  by  Tancred.  After  Easter,  in  1090,  tha 
crumders  set  forward  for  the  conquest  of  Jeruaidem. 
Tancred  took  Bethlehem,  and  pressed  forward  to 
be  the  first  to  see  the  walls  of  the  holy  city.  Inw 
mediately  after  his  arrival  before  Jerusalem,  be  tmp» 
tared  an  advanced  work,  which  is  still  called  Tarn* 
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**t^»  tomer.  I>iirtng  the  trflnea  of  horror  whiefa 
mttonded  tbeetpture  of  Jeniwlcin  (July  19,  1099), 
be  conducted  himMlf  with  huouni^,  and  saved  the 
Uvea  of  thoanada  of  the  enemy,  at  the  peril  of  hit 
own.  For  thia  he  wma  aecuaed  of  being  an  enemy 
to  the  iirieita  and  to  religion!  The  saltan  of 
Ecypt  was  now  advancing  to  attempt  the  recovery 
of  Jerusalem,  but  was  totally  defeated  by  Tancred, 
with  the  loss  of  bis  camp,  before  Ascalon  (August 
19).  Tancred  tmptured  Tiberias,  besieged  Jaffa, 
and,  after  the  death  of  Godfrey,  endeavoured  to 
effect  the  election  of  Boberaond  askingof  Jeruiialero  $ 
bnt  the  unworthy  Baldwin  obtained  the  throne,  and 
Tancred,  while  engaged  in  the  field  against  the  emir 
of  Damascus,  was  summoned  io  eppear  before  the 
new  hing,  on  a  charge  of  rebellion.  But,  secure 
in  the  attachment  <^  his  vassals,  Tancred,  now 
prince  of  Qalilee,  despised  the  base  arts  of  Baldwin, 
and  hastened  to  Antloch,  whose  prince,  Bohemond, 
had  been  captured  by  the  Turks.  The  city  was 
equally  threatened  by  the  Turks  and  the  false 
Greeks;  but  Tancred  alternately  made  head  against 
both,  restored  his  friend  to  liberty,  and,  with  the 
utmost  disinterettediiess,  gave  him  back  bis  terri> 
tories.  When  B<Aemond  returned  to  Europe  to 
obtain  recruits,  Tancred  was  left  to  protect  An- 
tioch,  which  was  menaced  at  once  from  Aleppo  and 
by  the  Greek  armies.  He  was  even  obliged  to  en- 
rounter  the  attacks  of  Baldwin,  count  of  Edessa, 
and  Josselin  de  Courtenay.  Bohemond  died  at 
Salerno,  and  his  soldiers  either  dispersed  or  entered 
Ibc  service  of  the  Greek  emperor :  still  Tancred 
succeeded  in  forcing  the  Turkish  sultan  to  retreat 
over  the  Euphrates.  This  was  his  last  exploit. 
He  died  soon  after,  in  1112,  in  his  thirty-fifth  year. 
Tancred  urns  the  flovrer  and  pattern  of  chi^ry. 
Tasso  has  immortalised  him — An  account  of  bis 
life  may  be  found  in  Raonl  de  Caen's  GtMtet  de 
TmneMe,  and  in  Delabarre's  Hutoire  dt  T\merMe 
(Paris,  182S). 

TANGENT,  In  general;  erery  stnught  line 
which  has  one  single  point  in  common  with,  and 
lies  entirely  outside  of,  a  curve  (at  least  of  every 
Boeb  curve  as  can  be  cut  by  a  straight  line  in  two 
points  only).  This  is  the  geometriol  tangent.  In 
trigonometiT,  the  name  is  applied  particularly  to 
that  part  of  the  tangent  to  the  circle  which  stands 
perpendicular  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  radii,  indud- 
mg  a  particular  arc,  and  Is  cut  by  the  prolonged 
radius  passing  through  the  other  end  of  the  arc  (the 
§€emmt).  Trigonometrical  tangents,  used  with  the 
sine  and  cosine,  Ifcc.,  for  the  solution  of  triangles 
(see  TViffonometrif),  have  been  calculated  according 
to  their  relative  value  (i.  e.  with  reference  to  a 
radius  of  a  certain  magnitude)  for  every  arc ;  and 
these  relative  values,  or  their  logarithms,  are  gene- 
rally to  be  found  in  the  trigonometrical  tables,  with 
the  sines  and  cosines  of  the  same  arcs.  How  this 
calculation  of  trigonometrical  tangents,  in  reference 
to  sines,  cosines  and  radii,  it  performed,  may  be 
easily  understood  by  a  mere  comparison  of  the  two 
similar  triangles  which  originate  when  we  draw 
these  lines  and  the  corresponding  arc.  The  differ- 
eiitial  calculus  gives  a  very  simple  method  for  cal- 
culating the  tangents  by  means  of  the  subtangents, 
under  the  name  of  the  direct  method  of  the  tangents. 
To  this  direct  method  the  higher  analysis  adds  an 
inverted  method,  called  the  inverse  method  of  tan^ 
qentM. 

Tangential  Force.  In  order  to  have  a  dear  idea 
how  the  planets  are  made  to  revolve  in  consequence 
of  the  attraction  which  the  sun,  situated  in  one 


focus  of  their  elliptical  orbits,  ezerdsea  upon  ihem, 
we  may  imagine  that  they  originally  recdved  an 
impulse  urging  them  forward  in  a  straight  line. 
With  this  impulse  the  attraction  of  the  sun  (cen« 
tripetal  force ;  see  Central  Eircet)  being  united, 
the  planet  was  thus  made  tc  describe  the  diagonal 
of  a  parallelogram,  whose  sides  represent  the  direc- 
tions of  these  forces.  As  there  is  nothing  to 
diminish  the  impulse  which  we  have  supposed  ori- 
ginally  given  to  the  planet,  it  would  continue  its 
path  in  the  direction  of  the  diagonal ;  but  the  cen- 
tripetal force,  operating  continually  upon  the  direc- 
tion which  the  planet  has  obtained,  makes  it  change 
its  direction  incessantly.  In  this  way  originates 
(as  a  diagram,  drawn  according  to  what  we  have 
said,  clearly  shows)  a  motion  around  the  centre  iA 
forces.  (See  Cirewiar  Motion^  and  Central  Forces. ) 
The  planet  has  at  each  point  of  its  path  a  certain 
tendency  (the  consequence  of  its  previous  motion ; 
hence,  properly  speaking,  the  effect  of  its  inertness) 
to  continue  its  last  received  diagonal  direction,  and 
thus  to  recede  from  the  centre  of  forces.  To  this 
tendency,  the  centripetal  force,  directed  towards 
this  point,  is  opposed.  The  centripetal  force  may 
again  be  divided  into  two  forces,  the  first  of  which 
(the  normal  force)  operates  perpendicularly  to  the 
orbit,  and  only  contributes  to  retain  the  planet  in 
the  same,  in  order  to  prevent  the  curved  motion 
from  degenerating  into  a  straight  one :  the  latter, 
however,  coinddes  with  the  direction  of  the  orbit 
itself,  and,  therefore,  only  affects  the  velodty. 
This  latter  force  is  the  tangential  force,  so  called 
because  the  element  of  the  curve  coinddes  with  the 
tangent.  The  doctrine  of  central  forces  is  so  im- 
portant, because  our  imagination,  unaided  by  theory, 
is  almost  incapable  of  conceiving  a  body  which  turns 
around  another,  exerdsing  an  attraction  upon  it, 
yet  without  ever  coming  in  contact  with  the  at- 
tracting body.  But  what  has  been  said  shows  that 
a  correct  proportion  of  the  centripetal  force  to  the 
original  impulse,  renders  the  contact  of  the  body 
with  the  sun  impossible.  Generally,  the  endeavour 
of  the  planet  to  recede  from  the  centre  of  forces, 
is  called  the  centrifugal  force ;  but  can  we,  proper- 
ly, call  that  a  force  which  is  evidently  the  effect  of 
inertness  ?  The  original  impulse  may  be  compared 
to  the  first  impulse  which  sets  the  pendnlum  in 
motion ;  after  which,  if  we  omit  other  influences, 
it  would  continue  its  osdilations  for  eternity,  from 
the  mere  influence  of  gravity. 

TANGIER,  OS  TANJAH  (andently  TingU); 
a  town  of  Morocco,  situated  at  the  west  entrance 
of  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  thirty-eight  miles  south- 
west of  Gibraltar;  Ion.  5'*5(yW,i  lat.  35«  48'  N. 
The  population  is  about  7000.  Tangier  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  British  from  1662  to  1784.  It  after- 
wards  became  a  distinguished  station  for  piracy; 
but  the  dipuse  of  this  practice  in  Morocco  has  di- 
minished the  importance  of  the  town.  It  now  sub- 
sists chiefly  by  supplying  the  British  garrison  of 
Gibraltar  with  cattle  and  vegetables.  The  bay  of 
Tangier  is  not  safe  when  the  wind  is  in  the  west, 
having  been  encumbered  by  the  ruins  of  the  mole 
and  fortification ;  the  cables  are  liable  to  be  torn, 
and  the  ships  to  be  driven  on  shore.  Tangier, 
viewed  from  the  sea,  presents  a  pretty  regular  as- 
pect; but  within  it  exhibits  the  most  disgusting 
wretchedness.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  European 
and  American  consuls. 

TANNAHILL,  Robebt,  a  ver^  popular  writer 
of  Scottish  songs,  was  bom  in  Paisley,  on  the  3d . 
of  June,  1774,  of  paients,  who,  though  in  humble 
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life,  were  mudi  respected  for  their  intelligence  and 
jvortlk  At  an  early  age,  he  was  sent  to  school* 
where  he  was  taught  to  read,  write,  and  cast  ae- 
counts ;  and  from  thence  he  was  transferred  to  the 
loom,  the  weaving  hnsiness  heiag  at  thdt  time  the 
most  flourishing  in  the  country.  While  at  school  he 
heguk  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  rhyme-maker :  nor 
did  his  poetical  propensities  desert  him  at  the  loom. 
During  work,  it  was  his  custom  to  occupy  his  mind 
with  the  composition  of  verses.  To  his  loom  he 
attached  a  sort  of  writing  desk,  by  which  he  was 
enabled,  in  the  midst  of  his  labours,  to  jot  down 
any  lines  that  might  occur  to  him.  withont  rising 
from  his  seat  In  this  way  some  of  his  best  songs 
were  composed.  He  had  a  correct  ear  for  music, 
and  playcKi  the  flute  weU ;  and  whenever  a  tune 
greatly  pleased  him,  it  was  his  ambition  to  give  it 
appropriate  words  of  his  own. 

After  hu  apprenticeship  had  expired,  he  removed 
to  the  village  of  Lochwinnoch,  about  nine  miles 
from  Paisley,  vdiere  he  continued  to  work  at  the 
loom  for  some  time.  It  may  be  worth  mentioning, 
that  Alexander  Wilson,  the  poet,  and  future  Ame« 
rican  ornithologist,  was  at  this  time  also  weaving  in 
the  same  village.  He  was  by  some  years  the  se- 
nior of  TannahiU  ;  and  the  latter  being  then  un- 
known  to  fiune,  had  not  the  fortitude  to  seek  his 
acquaintance,  although  he  greatly  admired  the 
which  Wilson  had  already  distinguished 


About  the  ^ear  1800,  some  of  the  figured  loom 
work,  for  which  Paisley  was  lamed,  was  beginning 
to  be  manufactured  in  England,  and  it  was  reported 
that  great  wages  were  to  be  had  there  for  weaving  it. 
Tempted  by  the  report,  or  more  probably  by  a  denre 
of  seeing  the  country,  Tannahill  left  Paisley  for 
England,  accompanied  by  a  younger  brother.  They 
travelled  mostly  on  foot,  often  stepping  out  of  the 
way  to  view  the  curiosities  of  the  country,  until 
they  reached  Preston,  which  they  had  marked  as 
the  limit  of  their  journey.  They  found,  however, 
that  nothing  but  plain  work  was  woven  there; 
and  while  £)bert  went  forward  to  Bolton,  to  in- 
quire after  figured  work,  his  brother  took  lodgings 
at  Preston,  in  the  house  of  an  old  woman  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  persuasion.  At  Bolton,  Robert 
found  plenty  of  employment  of  the  desired  descrip- 
tion :  but  his  brother,  notwithstanding  the  superior 
wages  to  be  made  tiiere,  remained  at  Preston  tXi 
the  time  he  resided  in  England,  being  constrained 
to  do  so  by  the  kindness  of  his  old  landlady,  in  whom 
he  found  a  second  mother.  The  two  brothers, 
though  they  separated,  did  not  forget  each  other. 
Being  much  attached,  they  frequently  met  half-way 
between  Preston  and  Bolton,  and  spent  a  few  hours 
together ;  they  also  frequentiy  wrote  home  to  their 
parents  an  account  of  their  welfare.  Their  stay  in 
England  lasted  two  years,  and  was  only  cut  short 
by  receiving  intelligence  of  the  &tal  illness  of  their 
&ther.  They  hurried  home  without  delay,  and  ar- 
rived in  time  to  receive  his  dying  blessing.  After 
that  event  they  did  not  choose  to  return  to  Eng- 
land. The  younger  brother  married,  while  Robert 
took  up  his  abode  with  his  mother,  and  till  his 
death,  continued  to  be  a  comfort  to  her. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  England,  TannahiU 
had  the  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  late  Mr  R.  A.  Smith,  a  gentleman  of  distin- 
guished talent  as  a  composer,  who  set  to  music,  and 
arranged  some  of  his  finest  songs.  He  also  formed 
an  intimacy  with  several  other  individuals  possessed 
of  good  judgment  in  musical  matters,  who  were  of 


service  to  him  in  improviag  hie  tMto  for 
tion,  and  in  encour^ng  l&m  m  hia  lov*  of  i 
His  own  mannera  were  so  retirfaig,  and  F ' 
onhimself  so  small,  thai  whhoat  the  mmmnmem  of 
friendship,  he  probably  would  never  have  been  in- 
duced to  give  to  the  world  many  of  those  pieces 
which  have  made  his  name  known. 

The  first  edition  of  his  "  Poems  nod  Soi^**  ap. 
peered  in  the  year  1807,  and  was  vory  frvawahly 
received  by  the  public  But  the  author  speedily 
came  to  regret  that  he  had  so  prenatnrely  given 
it  to  the  world.  Errors  and  fiudta  henow  detMled 
in  it,  which  had  before  escaped  him,  and  he  hcgaa 
assiduously  to  correct  and  re-write  all  hIa  pi>ofi, 
with  a  view  to  a  second  edition.  He  rmitiiwied 
also  to  add  to  the  number  of  his  songs,  and  ia  these 
reached  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  Sooie  of  them 
indeed  may  be  pronounced  to  be  the  very  peifection 
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of  song  writing,  so  fives  that  oooaista  in  1 
and  natural  expression  of  feelings  commoa  to  aU. 
The  extensive  popularity  which  they  attained  indi- 
cates how  uniyersally  were  felt  and  understood  the 
sentiments  which  they  recorded.  Bat  hia  celeihrity 
as  a  song  writer  brought  little  peace  to  aound  ooa- 
stitutionally  timid  and  misgiving.  For  oome  time 
before  his  lamentable  end,  he  was  obeerved  h^ 
quently  to  fiUl  into  a  deep  ntelancholy.  ffisteaaper 
became  irritable,  he  was  easily  agitated,  and  prane  to 
imagine  that  his  best  friends  were  disposed  to  injure 
him.  His  eyes  were  observed  to  sitak,  hia  eoaate- 
nance  got  pale,  and  his  body  emaciated.  His  whole 
appearance,  in  short,  indicated  a  breaking  op  of  his 
mental  and  bodily  powers.  The  second  edition  of 
his  poems,  which  he  had  prepared  for  thefiresa,  was 
offered  about  this  time  to  Mr  Constable  of  Edta. 
burgh  for  a  very  small  sum,  but  vras  unfortunately 
dedined.  This  tended  still  farther  to  depreea  him, 
and  he  came  to  the  resolution  of  destroyu^  every- 
thing which  he  had  written.  All  his  songs,  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred,  many  of  which  had  nevnr 
been  printed,  and  of  tiiose  printed  aU  had  been 
greatly  corrected  and  amended,  he  put  into  the  fire ; 
and  so  anxious  waa  he  that  no  scrapof  his  should  be 
preserved,  he  requested  his  acquaintances  to  return 
any  manuscript  which  they  had  ever  got  from  him. 
Of  the  immediate  circumstances  eoonected  with 
his  death,  we  have  received  the  following  aceooBt ; 
— The  day  previous  to  that  event,  he  went  to  Glas- 
gow, and  displayed  there  such  unequivocal  proo6  of 
mental  derangement,  that  one  of  his  friends,  upon 
whom  he  culed,  felt  it  necessary  to  convoy  him 
back  all  the  way  to  Paislev,  and  to  apprise  his  rela- 
tions of  the  state  of  his  mud.  Alanned  at  the  in- 
telligence, his  brothers,  who  were  married,  and  re- 
sided at  different  parts  of  the  town,  hastened  to 
their  mother's  house,  where  they  found  that  he  had 
gone  to  bed,  and  as  it  waa  now  late,  and  he  was 
apparently  asleep,  they  did  not  choose  to  disturb 
him,  hoping  that  by  the  mominf  he  would  be  bet- 
ter. About  an  hour  after  leaving  the  house,  one 
of  the  brothers  had  occasion  to  pass  the  docM-,  and 
was  surprised  to  find  the  gate  that  led  to  tt  open. 
On  furtiier  investigation,  it  was  found  that  Rclwrt 
had  risen  from  bed,  and  stolen  out,  shortly  after 
their  departure.  Search  was  now  made  in  every 
direction,  and  by  the  grey  of  the  morning,  the  worst 
fears  of  the  poet's  friends  were  realised,  by  the  dis- 
covery of  his  coat  lying  at  the  side  of  a  pool  in  the 
vicinity  of  Paisley,  wblch  pointed  out  too  truly 
where  his  body  was  to  be  found.  This  melancholy 
event  happened  on  the  17th  of  May,  1810,  when  he 
^  had  only  reached  his  thirty-sixth  year. 
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TsimaliiU  wit  tmall  in  itature,  uid  in  nmiiien 
diOdent  almost  to  bashluliieM.  In  his  disposition 
he  was  tender  end  bamene,  end  extremely  sttselied 
to  his  home,  his  kindred,  sad  his  friends.  His  life 
wss  simple  end  unTiried  in  its  details,  but  even  the 
meventfal  eharaeter  of  bis  ezistenoe  renders  more 
atriking  and  more  afl^eting  its  tragie  close. 

Of  his  •«  Poems  and  Songs,"  which  have  been 
<»ften  reprinted,  the  latter  alone  preserve  his  name. 
His  poems.  Indeed,  properly  so  called,  are  few  in 
number,  and  do  not  rise  maeh  above  that  medio- 
erity  which  the  great  saecess  of  Boms,  to  the  mis- 
fortune  of  many  a  rhymester,  allured  from  its  native 
ahadea  into  pttblidty.  But  hb  songs  are  eminelitly 
distiagutshed  by  eleration  and  tenderness  of  senti- 
ment, richness  of  rural  imagery,  and  simplicity  of 
diction. 

TAMNIN;  a  peculiar  vegetable  prindploi 
naoMd  because  it  b  the  cffoctire  agent  in  the 
version  of  skin  into  leather.  The  oak  and  its 
products — galLoiuts,  ftc — contain  two  kindred 
Bwtters,  tannin  and  gallic  add,  which  seem,  by  the 
powers  of  vegetation,  mutually  convertible.  The 
frmner  b  supposed  to  be  characterized  by  its  form- 
ing, with  gelatine,  a  flexible  and  unputrraable  com- 
pound ;  and  by  forming  with  oxide  of  iron  a  black 
combination,  which,  having  a  strong  affinity  for  cot- 
ton, linen,  silk  and  wool,  is  much  used  by  the  dyer. 
Hitherto,  tannin  has  been  found  only  in  perennial 
plants,  and  chiefly  in  the  more  durable  parts  of 
these.  The  barks  of  almost  all  trees  and  shrubs 
contain  it,  principally  in  the  parts  nearest  the  wood, 

.  because  in  the  outer  coats  it  b  chan^  by  the  air. 
It  has  never  been  met  with  in  the  poisonous  plants, 
nor  in  such  as  contain  elaatic,  resinous  and  milky 
juices.  Decoction  of  nut-gslU  contains  tannin 
with  a  little  gallic  acid,  some  tannates  and  galktei 
of  potash  and  lime,  tannin  altered  into  the  matter 
coouttonly  called  e^KrodNw,  and  lastly  a  compound 
(insoluble  in  cold  water^  of  tannin  with  perbaps 
some  pectic  add,  which  is  found  especiallv  in  the 
extract  of  oak  Inrk.  The  purification  of  tannin, 
or  its  separation  from  the  pnndples  with  which  it 
occurs,  wm  he  effected  as  follows:— Mix  a  filtered 
infusion  of  nut-galb  with  a  concentrated  solution 
of  carbonate  of  potash,  as  long  as  a  white  predpi- 
tate  falls,  but  no  longer,  because  the  predpitate  is 
redissolved  by  an  access  of  alkalL  The  precipitate 
must  be  washed  on  a  filter  with  ice-cold  water,  and 
afterwards  be  dissolved  in  dilute  acetic  add,  which 
removes  a  brown  matter  from  it.  Thb  matter  is 
extractive,  formed,  during  the  washings,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  air.  After  filtering  the  solution,  the 
tannin  is  to  be  ^edpitated  by  acetate  of  lead ;  and 
the  predpitate  b  to  be  wdl  washed,  although  in 
thb  operation  its  colour  passes  from  white  to  yel- 
low, and  it  b  to  be  then  decomposed  by  sulphureted 
hydrogen.  The  filtered  liquor  b  colourless,  and 
leaves,  by  evaporation  in  vacuo  over  potash,  tannin 
fa  hard,  light-yellowbh,  and  transparent  scales, 
which,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  particularly  to 
the  sunbeam,  assume  a  deeper  yellow  colour.  It 
b  not  deliquescent «  dissolves  in  water  with  the 
greatest  focility^  and  may  be  readily  reduced  to 
powder.  Exactly  saturated  compounds  of  tannin 
with  acids  have  no  sour  taste,  but  a  purely  astrin- 
gent one.  In  the  pure  state,  they  arc  usuallv  very 
soluble  in  water,  an<l  cannot  be  pi^dpitatea  from 

,  it  except  by  a  great  excess  of  add.  Tannin  forms, 
with  the  salifiable  bases,  very  remarkable  com- 
pounds; that  with  potash  or  ammonia  in  the  neu- 
tral state  b  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and 


amy  be  predpitatad  in  the  form  of  a  white  earthi 
it  dissolves  in  boiling  water,  and  separates  from  it, 
on  cooling,  in  the  ahape  of  a  powder,  which,  when 
drained  on  afilter,  preased  and  dried,  baa  quite  the 
aspect  of  an  inorganic  earthy  aalt,  and  b  pemaaeat 
in  the  air.  The  eomponnd  with  soda  has  the  same 
apfiearaaees  but  it  b  mudi  more  soluble.  It  b 
known  that  tannin  preeipitaitaa  aolution  ^  tartar 
emetic.  Thb  predpitate  ia  raanrkable  from  a  por- 
tioa  of  the  tannin  taking,  ia  the  aalt,  the  place  of 
the  oxide  of  antimony. 

Proportum  of  Tmmn  Uk  different  vegetoMt  proJucU. 
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The  most  important  property  of  tannin,  among 
those  above  mentioned,  b  that  dispbyed  in  its  re- 
lation to  animal  gebtine.  They  combine  with 
much  facility,  forming,  from  a  state  of  solution,  a 
soft*  flocculent  predpitate,  which,  on  drying,  be- 
comes hard  and  brittle :  this  has  been  called  toano- 
geloHme,  The  combination  is  not  always  established 
in  the  same  proportioTi,  but  varies  according  to  the 
concentration  of  the  solutions  and  the  relative 
quantities  of  the  substances ;  nor  is  the  compound 
in  all  eases  insoluble  in  water.  When  the  gelatine 
is  only  slightly  in  excess,  it  consists  of  fifty-four 
gelatine  and  forty-six  tannin :  when  there  b  a  large 
excess  of  gebtine,  the  compound  b  redissolved. 
On  the  formation  of  this  comlnnation,  the  art  of 
tanning  depends.  The  sldn  of  an  animal,  when 
freed  from  the  hdr,  epidermb  and  celluUr  fibre 
(which  is  done  prindpuly  by  the  action  of  lime), 
'conusts  chiefly  of  indurated  gelatine.  By  immer- 
sion in  the  tan  liquor,  which  b  an  Infusion  of  bark, 
the  combination  of  the  tannin  with  the  organized 
gebtine,  which  forms  the  animal  fibre,  is  slowly 
established ;  and  the  compound  of  tannin  and  gela* 
tine  not  being  soluble  in  water,  and  not  liable  to 
putrefaction,  the  skin  b  rendered  dense  and  imper- 
meable, and  not  subject  to  the  spontaneous  change 
which  it  would  otherwise  soon  undergo.  To  ren- 
der it  equal  throughout  the  whole  substance  of  the 
skin,  the  action  of  the  tan  liquor  must  be  gradual; 
and  hence  the  tanning  b  performed  by  successive 
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imiD«r<ions  of  tbe  skin  in  liquon  of  dUEerent 
fttrength.  Sir  H.  Davy  obterres,  that  lealher, 
■lowly  tftimed  in  weak  infusions  of  bark,  appears 
to  be  better  in  quality,  being  both  softer  and. 
stronger,  than  when  tanned  by  dense  infunons ;  and 
he  ascribe*  this  to  the  cactractive  matter  which 
they  imbibe.  This  principle,  therefore,  affecta  the 
quidity  of  the  material  employed  in  tanning;  and 
galls,  which  contain  a  great  deal  of  tannin,  make  a 
hard  leather,  and  liaUe  to  eiack,  from  their  defi- 
ciency of  extractive  matter.  Hides  increase  in 
weight  during  the  process  of  tanning  from  one  fifth 
to  one  third. 

TANNING  is  a  mechanical  art,  by  which  the 
hides  and  skins  of  various  animals,  particularly  those 
of  neat  cattle,  are  converted  into  sole  leather,  up- 
per leather,  harness,  &c.,  by  being  cleansed  of  the 
hair  and  flesh,  and  saturated  with  the  tannin  con^- 
tained  in  the  bark  of  the  oak,  hemlock,  and  some 
other  kinds  of  forest  trees.  It  is  a  simple  process 
to  make  leather  of  hides  and  bark,  but  probably  one 
of  the  most  critical  of  manufacturing  operations  to 
make  the  most  and  the  best  leather  that  can  be 
made  from  a  given  quantity  of  hide.  The  process 
is  long  and  laborious.  Time  and  labour  are  both 
materially  reduced,  and  the  quantity  and  weight  of 
the  leather  incresaed,  by  various  improvementa. 
The  improvemeiits  alluded  to  are  the  substitution 
of  water  power  for  manual  labour,  in  many  of  the 
moat  laborious  parts  of  the  process;  viz.  to  soften 
and  cleanse  the  hide  prepatrntorv  to  the  bark  being 
applied  to  it ;  to  grind  the  bark ;  to  move  pumps 
for  transferring  the  decoction  of  the  bark  from  on^ 
vat  to  another  (muph  of  which  is  necessary  to  be 
done  daily  in  an  extensive  tannery),  and  to  roll  the 
leather  preparatory  to  its  being  sent  to  market; 
also  the  least  possible  quantity  of  lime  is  now  used 
to  facilitate  getting  off  the  hair :  this  has  been  found 
greatly  to  add  to  the  weight  and  quality  of  the 
leather.  The  application  of  heat  to  bark  in  leaches 
is  found  to  be  very  important,  and  more  particularly 
the  application  of  the  decoction  (usually  termed 
liquor)  to  the  hide,  rather  than  the  bark,  whidi  had 
been  commonly  employed.  Tanning  is  a  chemical 
process;  and  undoubtedly  the  art  will  go  on  im- 
proving with  the  progress  of  chemical  science  and 
the  diffusion  of  chemical  knowledge. 

T  ANST  ieanaeehm  tmlgare).  This  plant  grows 
in  beds  by  road  sides,  and  in  waste  places.  The 
stems  are  upright,  branching,  and  about  two  feet 
high ;  the  leaves  doubly  pinnate,  and  incisely  ser- 
rate, and  of  an  agreeable  aspect.  It  belongs  to  the 
eomponia.  The  flowers  are  yellow  buttons,  dis- 
posed in  a  large,  upright  corymb.  The  whole  plant 
has  a  strong  and  penetrating  odour,  agreeable  to 
some  persons,  and  an  extremely  bitter  taste.  It 
contains  an  acrid  volatile  oil,  is  stimulant  and  car- 
minative, and  the  decoction  and  seeds  are  recom- 
mended as  anthelmintic  and  sudorific.  The  young 
leaves  are  shredded  down,  and  employed  to  give 
colour  and  flavour  to  puddings :  they  are  also  used 
in  omelets  and  cakes,  and  those  of  the  curled  variety 
for  garnishing. 

TANTALITE.     See  CoiumbUe. 

TANTALUM.     See  Co/aaa&tim. 

TANTALUS,  son  of  Jupiter,  and  king  of  Sipy- 
Itts,  in  Phrygia,  was  a  fiivourite  of  the  gods,  who 
often  visited  him,  until  he  forfeited  their  fiivour  by 
bis  arrogance.  Tradition  does  not  agree  as  to  hu 
crime.  According  to  one  account,  he  offended 
Jnpiter  by  his  perfidy;  according  to  another,  he 
stole  away  the  nectar  and  ambrosia  from  heaven ; 


and  a  third  story  ia,  that  he  nardeMd  hia  owb  mm 
Pelope,  and  served  him  up  for  sobo  of  the  gods 
The  same  diversity  prevails  in  regard  to  his  pmiah- 
ment.  He  is  sometimes  described  aa  having  a  laigc 
stone  suspended  over  his  head,  which  ffonsfanUy 
threatens  to  fall  and  cruah  htm,  and  Iroai  which  hie 
cannot  flee.  But  the  more  common  aecooai  rcpse- 
sents  him  as  standing  up  to  hiathmat  hs  warcr. 
with  the  most  delicu^us  fruita  hangipy  over  his 
head,  wbidi,  when  he  attempts  to  ^luench  hia  bars- 
ing  thirst  or  to  appease  hia  ragiag  hunger,  eloic  his 
grasp.  From  this  &ble  eomes  the  Engiiah  CBpfcs- 
sion  to  tantalize, 

TAPESTRY ;  a  kind  of  woven  hu^gis^a  of 
wool  and  silk,  frequently  raised  and  enrichad  with 
gold  and  silver,  representing  figurea  of  men,  animnli, 
landscapes,  historical  subjects,  &c.  Thia  apcciij 
of  curtain-covering  for  waUa  waa  known  aoaong  the 
inhabitants  of  Esiatem  eountries  at  an  estrnncly 
remote  era.  The  most  grotesque  eomporifi— s  and 
totastic  combinations  were  connnonly  adcdcd  for 
the  display  of  the  talents  of  workmen  in  this  de- 
partment of  Oriental  art,  which  waa  aAcrwds 
imported  into  Greece.  From  thcae  eompoaitioos 
the  elegant  Greeks  are  supposed,  by  Bgtt%ii,  to 
have  taken  their  ideaa  of  griAas,  centanrs,  ftc  At 
length  the  refined  taate  of  Athena  becanK  wihU 
in  the  structure  of  tapestries^  The  old  groCcaqoe 
combinations  no  longer,  as  formerly,  covered  thieir 
surfaces,  but  were  confined  to  the  bofdera  only ; 
and  the  centre  received  more  regular  and  ayatinafic 
representations.  In  modem  times,  this  dcsoiptioa 
of  embroidery  has  been  executed  with  very  great 
success,  and  has  often  employed  the  talenta  of  the 
greatest  masters  in  the  art  of  painting.  In  Fhmidefi, 
particularly  at  Arras  (whence  the  term  orrwc,  signi* 
fying  tapeatty),  during  the  fifteenth  and  siztecnth 
centuries,  the  art  was  practised  with  nneonmcn 
skill ;  and  tapestries  were  executed  there  after  Che 
masterly  designs  of  Raflhelle  in  hia  cartoons  (q.  v.) 
Thia  art  was  introduced  into  England  by  William 
Sheldon,  near  the  end  of  Henry  VIIFa  reign.  In 
1619,  a  manufiwture  was  established  at  MotjhJre, 
in  Surrey,  by  Sir  Fras.  Crane,  who  recrived  £9000 
from  James  I.,  to  encourage  the  deagn.  The  fint 
manufacture  of  tapestry  at  Paria  was  set  up  under 
Henry  IV.,  in  1006  or  1007,  by  sevend  artiats 
whom  that  monarch  invited  fh>m  Flanders.  Bat 
the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  European  tapestry 
numuiactures  waa  that  of  the  Oobelina,  inatituted 
under  Louis  XIV.,  which  sent  forth  very  beautiful 
cloths,  remarkable  for  strength,  for  elegance  of  de- 
sign, and  happy  choice  of  colours.  Thefineat  paint- 
ings were  copied,  and  eminent  painters  employed  in 
making  designs.  For  a  long  while  Gobelin  tapea- 
try  was  the  roost  costly  and  fovourite  method  ot 
hanging  the  walls  of  chambers.  The  texture  of 
tapestry  is  in  many  respects  similar  to  that  of  the 
finer  carpeting* ;  but  the  minuteness  of  the  conati- 
tuent  parts  causes  the  sight  of  the  texture  to  he 
lost  in  the  general  effect  of  the  piece.  See  Csipeli, 
and  ffauteiiue. 

TAPEWORM,  one  of  the  moat  stubborn  wonna 
which  infest  the  bowels  of  beasts,  and  also  of  man, 
has  its  name  from  the  broad,  flat,  ribbcm-like  ap» 
pearance  of  each  articulation  and  of  the  whole  body, 
which  is  composed  of  these  articulationa.  Brenaar 
makes  two  species— /«nui  and  bothryoeephah» — 
both  of  which  were  formerly  united  in  one  apedea, 
under  the  name  of  fonta.  One  kind  of  both  specica 
appears  in  the  human  body ;  namely,  1.  fonui  mHwrn, 
the  single  or  long-limbed  chamworra,  m  wUdi  the 
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oripftiit  cfgenerwHcn  are  found  on  one  tide  of  erery 
■rticttlfttioii ;  it  it  the  kind  mott  commonly  met 
with  in  Oemany,  France  and  Britain  ;  2.  hoihryo-' 
eevhalui  latuM,  the  proper  or  broad  tapeworm,  in 
which  the  lexoal  organt  are  found  on  the  flat  tide 
of  the  articuiatiottt.  It  tt  met  with  only  in  Ruttia, 
Foland,  Switxerland,  and  tome  partt  of  France, 
and  cautet  little  pain.  Both  kindt  often  reach  the 
len^h  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  and  ntually  only 
detached  partt  patt  from  the  body,  bat  not  that 
which  hat  the  head;  before  thit  hat  patted  a%ny, 
the  worm  reproducet  ittclf,  and,  moreover,  what 
wat  formerly  doubted,  tereral  tapewormt  are  often 
met  with  in  one  intettinal  canal.  The  tymptomt 
<»f  the  ta^worm  are  a  peculiar,  tudden  tentation  of 
pricking  in  the  ttomach,  opprettion,  and  undulatory 
motiont  in  the  abdomen,  anxiety,  crampt,  twoont, 
he. ;  but  all  thete  tymptomt  are  uncertain,  and 
only  the  actual  patting  of  piecet  of  the  worm  from 
the  body  it  a  certain  proof  of  itt  ezittence.  The  cure 
it  diAcult.  and  reqniret  an  experienced  phyridan. 

TAPIOCA.     9^  Manioc. 

T  A  PIR.  The  American  tapir,  when  full  grown, 
ia  tis  feet  in  total  length,  and  about  three  and  a 
half  in  height.  In  general  form  it  retemblet  the 
hog;  but  the  legt  are  rather  longer  in  proportion, 
and  the  note  it  prolonged  into  a  tmall  movable  pro- 
botda.  The  fore  feet  have  four  toet,  and  the  hind 
onet  three  only.  The  eyet  are  tmall  and  lateral, 
and  the  eart  long  and  pointed  ;  the  tkin  thick,  and 
covered  with  teattering,  thort,  tilky  hairt ;  the  tail 
diort,  and  tlightly  haii^  The  teeth  retemble  thote 
of  the  horte.  It  it  the  largett  animal  of  South 
America,  and  it  found  in  all  partt  of  that  continent, 
though  mott  abundant  in  Guiana,  Brazil  and  Para- 
guay. It  thunt  the  habitationt  of  men,  and  leadt 
a  tolitary  life  in  the  interior  of  the  foretto,  in  moitt 
dtuationt,  but  teleett  for  itt  abode  a  place  tomewhat 
elevated  and  dry.  By  travelling  alwayt  the  tame 
roondt,  it  forms  beaten  patht,  which  are  very  eon- 
tpiniout.  It  comet  out  only  in  the  uight,  or  dur- 
ing  rainy  weather,  and  retortt  to  the  marthet.  Itt 
ordinary  pace  it  a  tort  of  trot ;  but  it  tometimet 
gallopt,  though  awkwardly,  and  with  the  head 
down,  and,  betidet,  twimt  with  ftcility.  In  the 
wild  ttate,  it  livet  on  fruitt  and  young  branchet  of 
trees,  but  when  domesticated,  eatt  every  kind  of 
food.  Though  potieited  of  great  ttrenffth,  it  maket 
ute  of  it  only  for  defence ;  and  its  ditposition  is 
mild  and  timid.  The  flesh  it  dry  and  disagreeably 
tasted ;  but  the  skin  it  very  tough,  and  might  be 
applied  to  uteful  purposet.  The  Indian  tapir  hat 
only  been  ditcovered  within  a  few  yeart.  It  inha* 
bitt  Sumatra,  Malacca,  and  tome  of  the  turround- 
ing  countries.  The  colours  are  remarkable.  The 
head,  neck,  feet  and  tail  are  black ;  the  rtet  of  the 
body  and  tip  of  the  ears  white. 

TAPROBANA  (with  the  andents)  ;  the  name 
of  Ceylon. 

TAR;  a  well  known  substance  obtained  chiefly 
from  the  pine  by  burning  in  a  close,  smothering  heat. 
Some  of  the  unctuout  tpecies  of  bitumen  are  alto 
failed  mimeral  iar,  (See  BUmmem.)  The  tar  of 
the  north  of  Europe  It  tuperior  to  that  of  the  United 
Statet,  on  account  of  the  latter  being  prepared  from 
dead  wood,  while  the  former  is  procured  from  trees 
recently  felled.  The  mode  practised  in  the  Scsn- 
dinavian  peninsula  is  predsely  that  described  by 
Theophrastut  and  Dioscorides,  as  in  use  in  andent 
Greece.  A  conical  cavity  is  made  in  the  ground, 
with  a  cast-iron  pan  at  bottom*  from  which  leads  a 
funnel     The  billets  of  wood  are  thrown  into  this 


cavify,  and,* being  covered  with  tuif,  are  slowly 
burnt  without  flame.  The  tar  which  exudes  dur* 
ing  combustion  is  conducted  off  through  the  funnel 
"above-mentioned  into  barrels,  which  are  immediate- 
ly bunged,  and  fit  for  exportation. 

TAR  RIVER.     See  PamUeo. 

TARE  IS  an  allowance  for  the  outside  package, 
that  contains  such  goods  as  cannot  be  unpacked 
without  detriment;  or  for  the  papers,  threads, 
bands,  ftc.,  that  enclose  or  bind  any  goods  imported 
loose,  or  which,  though  imported  in  casks,  chests, 
&c.,  yet  cannot  be  unpacked,  and  weighed  net. 

TARENTDM  (Ta^i) ;  an  old  Greek  colony  in 
Lower  Italy,  founded  by  Lacedemonian  Parthentt, 
700  B.  C.  It  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and 
powerfiil  dtiet  of  Blagna  Greda,  and  for  a  long 
time  defended  itt  freedom  againtt  the  attache  of 
the  Romant.  It  wat  alto  distinguished  for  luxury 
and  splendour.  Pythagoras  found  many  disdples 
here,  and  the  fine  arts  were  encouraged.  Ardiytas, 
a  mathematidan,  was  a  Tarentine.  The  dty  was 
taken  by  the  Romans  B.  C.  272.  The  harbour  ol 
the  modem  Taranto  is  choked  up  with  sand ;  but 
the  place  hat  tome  trade,  and  a  population  of  14,000 
toula.  Marshal  Macdonald  recdved  his  title  of 
duke  of  Tarentum  from  this  place. 

T ARGUM  (inreiT^relafiba,  &a»iiatum) ;  a  Chal- 
dee  version  of  the  Old  Testament.  After  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  the  andent  Hebrew  had 
graduallv  become  unintelligible  to  the  conoHm 
people  (see  Hehrtw  Ltatgmape,  and  Jem) ;  and  it 
therefore  became  necessary  to  read  or  explain  the 
Scriptures  in  the  synagogues  in  the  vulgar  language 
of  the  country.  The  oldest  Targum  is  tlmt  of 
Onkelos,  which  comprises  only  the  pentateuehi 
the  second,  or  that  of  Jonathan,  is  a  verdon  of  the 
prophets.  These  are  supposed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten about  the  time  of  our  Saviour.  The  third  tar- 
gum is  also  a  version,  or  rather  a  paraphrase  of  the 
law,  accompanied  with  nsany  glosses  and  fables. 
The  fourth,  likewise  of  the  law,  is  called  tho 
"Jerusalem  targum,"  because  it  is  in  the  Syro> 
Chaldaic  language,  which  was  spoken  at  Jerusalem. 
The  fifth  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  megUhik  (Rnth« 
Esther,  Ecclesiattet,  Solomon't  Song,  Lamenta- 
tiont) ;  the  uxth,  of  Esther ;  the  seventh,  of  Job. 
the  Psalm t  and  Proverbs ;  and  the  dghth,  of  the 
Chronides.  These  six  are  of  later  origin  and  lets 
value  than  the  two  first  mentioned.  Several  of  the 
tanums  are  eontained  in  the  polyglot  Bibles.  See 
Pj^lot. 

TARIFF,  oa  TARIF;  first  a  list  of  certdn 
merchandises ;  then  a  list  of  duties  on  imports  and 
exports.  This  word,  like  many  others  used  in 
commerce,  is  derived  from  the  Italian,  in  which  it 
is  tariga  :  this  again  comes,  like  several  other  ex- 
pressions relating  to  commerce  or  navigation,  from 
the  East.  In  Persfam,  it  is  tarif.  In  Arabian,  the 
verb  or/*  signifies  to  Uhow,  which  in  the  second  form 
becomes  {•rif,  dgnifying  to  makg  humm.  The  sub- 
stantive derived  from  the  verb  therefore  signifies 
moiifieaium. 

TARN;  a  department  of  France.  See  Depart' 
«Ka(. 

TARN  ET  GARONNE;  a  department  of 
France.     See  Dtpvrtmeni, 

TAROC;  a  game  at  cards,  perhaps  the  most  In* 
teresting,  but  also  the  most  difficult.  It  is  played 
with  seventy-eight  cards,  and  derives  its  name  from 
the  twenty-two  trumps  or  toroct  in  it,  the  roost 
important  of  which  is  the  tjroite.  If  cards,  as  is 
said,  are  an  iavention  of  the  Arabians,  and  carried 
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regiona  in  general,  or  the  realm  of  the  subterranean 
Jupiter— Pluto.  (See  Ceaelery.)  At  a  later 
period,  it  was  limited  to  that  part  of  the  infernal 
regions  in  which  the  Titans  and  the  damned  were 
confined.  It  was  represented  as  a  dark  and  gloomy 
region,  surrounded  by  a  triple  wall,  and  encircled 
by  the  fiery  river  Phlegethon,  Cocytiis,  the  stream 
of  lamentation,  and  Aoieron.  We  find  a  descrip- 
tion of  Tartarus  in  Hesiod,  one  of  the  earliest 
Greek  poets ;  and  Virgil  (^a.  ri,  577)  paints  the 
horrors  of  the  place.  Here  by  the  monstrous 
Tityoa  (who  attempted  to  viobte  Latona),  stretch- 
ing over  nine  acres,  while  two  vultures  incessantly 
gnawed  hb  liver ;  here  Sbyphus  rolled  a  ponderous 
stone ;  Ixion  revolved  on  his  wheel ;  Tantalus  was 
tormented  with  inextinguishable  hunger  and  thirst, 
and  the  Danaids  toiled  in  vain  to  fill  their  sieves 
from  the  waters  of  the  Lethe.  See,  also,  the 
article  Hierogljfphictt  division,   Egyptian  Mytho' 

^ABTABY.  TABTAR8.  The  old  geopa. 
phers  divided  the  country  of  the  Tartara  mto 
European  or  Little  Tartary,  and  Asbtic  or  Great 
Tartary.  The  former  comprised  those  countries 
round  the  Black  sea  which  were  inhabited  by  the 
Nogajr  Tartars,  and  the  Budshiac  Tartars,  or  Bes- 
sarabums,  and  a  part  of  the  country  between  the 
Dnieper  and  the  Dniester.  But  since  these  dis- 
tricts have  been  annexed  to  Russb  (1784),  the 
name  has  gone  out  of  use ;  and  they  constitute  the 
governments  of  Taurida  (q.  v.),  Cherson  (q.  v.) 
and  Ekaterinosbv,  which  contam  several  commer- 
cial cities,  and,  besides  Tartars,  have  many  Russian, 
Greek,  German,  and  Jewish  colonists  among  their 
popubtion.  Asbtic  Tartary,  called,  from  its  ex- 
tent. Great  Tartaryt  borders  on  the  Asbtic  pro- 
vinces of  Russia,  on  Persia,  Thibet,  and  the  Chinese 
empire.  The  northern  part  (Dschagatai,  or  Zagatai, 
or  Independent  Tartary)  contains  extensive  steppes, 
and  b  partly  occupied  by  nomadic  tribes,  which  are 
governed  by  separate  khans  (princes),  and  differ 
considerably  in  their  character  and  manners:  some 
of  these  khians  are  under  the  protection  of  Russia. 
The  southern  part  b  called  Cfrtat  Bmeharia,  in 
which,  among  other  commercial  cities,  b  Samar- 
cand,  once  the  residence  of  Timour.  Little 
Bncbarb  b  sutject  to  China.  (See  Bmckaria.) 
The  whole  of  Central  Asia,  to  the  west  of  Dscha- 
ntai,  b  often  improperly  styled  Chinese  Tartary. 
Thb  error  arises  from  the  confusion  of  the  Mongol 
and  Bfantdioo  tribes,  who  roam  over  these  rMions, 
with  the  Tartars,  with  whom  thev  have  no  affinity. 
(See  MonyoU,  C^mmee,  and  MandMkmree,)  The 
proper  Tartars,  or,  more  correctly,  Tatars,  at  e  di  vided 
into  numerous  branches,  and,  under  different  names, 
occupya  large  extent  of  territory  in  Europe  and 
Asia.  Their  true  name  b  TWAs,  or  TWcoaiaiias,  that 
of  Tatar  being,  according  to  some,  a  Chinese  term 
for  an  the  nbmadic  tribes  of  Central  Asia,  and,  ac- 
cording to  others,  the  name  of  a  Mongol  tribe. 
Once  ue  terror  of  their  neighbours,  and  not  without 
dvilixation,  some  traces  and  monuments  of  which 
stm  exist,  they  are  now,  for  the  most  part,  subject 
to  foreign    masters.      Some    tribes  continue    to 

Preserve  their  independence,  occupying  regions  too 
arren  to  offer  any  temptation  to  conquerors,  or  too 
remote  to  be  ea^y  accessible ;  but  these  circum- 
stances, which  have  protected  them  from  the  arms 
of  foreign  conquerors,  have  also  prevented  them 
from  bdiw  much  visited  bv  travellers;  and  IP* 
known  of^hem  and  of  their  countrv.  Thr 
popnbtion  in  Roasb  amounts  to  about  t^ 
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by  thmn  to  Spain,  or  by  the  cruaaderB  to  Italy,  frc. 
the  Fmcb  and  Gennan  carda.  and  the  games 
foimded  on  them»  must  be  explained  from  national 
cttBtoms ;  but  the  taroe  would  seem  to  have  re- 
mained in  a  great  degree  fiuthfui  to  its  Oriental 
origin.  The  difference  between  the  taroc-cards 
and  the  comnio»  French  consists  in  those  twenty- 
two  taroes  and  four  others,  between  the  queen  and 
knave,  called  eavolt. 

TARPAWLIN6;  a  broad  piece  of  canvass, 
well  daubed  with  tar,  and  used  to  cover  the  hatch- 
ways of  a  ship  at  sea»  to  prevent  the  penetration  of 
the  rain  or  sea-water  which  may  at  times  rush  over 
the  decks. 

TARPEIA,  the  daughter  of  Tarpeius,  the  go- 
vernor of  the  citadel  of  Rome,  promised  to  open 
the  gates  of  the  city  to  the  Sabines,  provided  they 
gave  her  their  gold  bracelets,  or,  as  she  expressed 
it,  what  they  carried  on  their  left  hands.  The 
Sabinea  consented,  and,  as  they  entered  the  gates, 
threw  not  only  their  bracelets,  but  their  shields, 
upon  Tarpeia,  who  was  crushed  under  the  weight. 
She  was  buried  in  the  capitol,  whicls  from  her, 
was  called  the  Tarpeian  rock ;  and  there  Roman 
male&ctors  were  afterwards  thrown  down  a  deep 
precipice. 

TARQUINIUS,  Lucius,  sumamed  Prtseitf,  or 
the  Efdar^  fifth  king  of  Rome,  was  the  son  of  a 
merchant  of  Corinth,  who  settled  at  Tarquinii,  in 
Etruria.  His  wife,  Tanaquil,  urged  him  to  repair 
to  Rome,  where  he  ingratiated  himself  both  with 
the  king  Ancus  Martins,  and  the  people ;  and  the 
former  conferred  on  him  the  guardianship  of  his 
two  sons.  These  he  superseded  on  their  father's 
death,  and  procured  the  suffrages  of  the  people  for 
himself.  His  first  step  was  to  admit  two  hundred 
plebaiana  into  the  senate ;  after  which  he  engaged 
in  a  war  with  the  Latins,  and,  having  finally  de- 
tieated  a  confederacy  between  them  and  the  Sabines 
and  Etrurians,  obliged  them  to  sue  for  peace.  For 
this  success,  he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph; 
and  he  employed  the  spoils  of  war  in  erecting  the 
Circus  Biaximus.  (See  Circus.)  A  confederacy 
of  all  the  Etrurian  tribes  against  the  Romans  fol- 
lowed, which,  after  a  war  of  nine  years*  duration, 
terminated  in  the  Etrurians  acknowledging  him  for 
their  sovereign.  Tarquin  enclosed  the  city  with 
walls,  and  constructed  those  celebrated  sewers, 
which,  even  at  the  summit  of  the  Roman  splendour, 
were  viewed  with  admiration.  (See  Cloaca.)  A 
new  war  breaking  out  with  the  Sabines,  he  obliged 
them  to  purchase  peace  by  the  surrender  of  all  their 
fortresses.  Tarquin,  who  had  vowed  a  temple  to 
Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  now  commenced  it  on 
the  Tarpeian  rock,  and  thus  founded  the  prind[»l 
seat  of  the  Roman  religion.  (See  CapitoL)  He 
had  reached  his  eightieth  year,  when  the  sons  of 
Ancus  procured  his  assassination  (B.  C.  576). 
Tanaquil  kept  his  death  a  secret  until  the  succes- 
sion was  secured  to  her  son-in-law. 

Serviug  7V//iim  TarmnniuM,  named  Superhus,  or 
the  Proud,  is  supposed  to  have  been  grandson  to 
Tarquinius  Priscus.  Servius  TuUius  ttiarried  his 
two  daughters  to  the  brothers  Aruns  and  Tarquin ; 
the  latter  of  whom  was  violent  and  ambitious, 
while  his  brother  was  mild  and  unaspiring.  Their 
characters  were  reversed  in  their  respective  wives. 
The  tragical  deaths  of  Aruns  and  the  wife  of  Tar- 
quin, and  a  criminal  union  between  the  latter  and 
his  sister-in-law  Tullia,  followed,  and,  finally,  the 
murder  of  Servius,  and  the  accession  of  Tarquin  to 
the  sovereignty,  B.  C.   634.     He  supported  bis 


usurpation  by  a  band  of  foreign  mercenaries;  many 
of  the  senators  went  into  banishment,  and  the 
plebeians  found  the  yoke  press  as  hardly  on  them- 
selves. He  undertook  a  war  against  the  Vdtaciani, 
as  also  against  the  Sabines,  and  was  victodona  in 
both  instances.  Returning  to  Rome,  he  twice 
triumphed,  and  employed  the  idle  populaee  in 
finishing  the  great  circus  and  sewers  commmned 
by  his  grandfather.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  this 
Tarquin  that  the  Sibylline  books  were  brought  to 
Rome,  where  they  were  for  many  years  resorted  to 
for  the  purposes  of  superstition  or  state  policy. 
Brutus,  taking  advantage  of  the  anger  of  the  people 
by  the  unhappy  fate  of  Lucretia,  procured  a  decree 
for  the  banishment  of  Tarquin  and  his  sod  ;  and  the 
king,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  (B.  C.  509),  was 
obliged  to  abandon  his  capital,  anid  take  reme  in 
Etruria.  The  Tarquins  interested  some  of  the 
neighbouring  states  in  their  favour,  and  Poraenaa, 
king  of  the  Clusini,  an  Etrurian  tribe,  invested 
Rome  in  their  behalf,  but,  discovering  tremAery  in 
their  conduct,  renounced  their  cause.  The  Lartias 
also  took  arms  in  their  fiivour ;  but  the  new  repobiic 
finally  triumphed  over  all  its  enemies.  Tarquin  at 
length,  having  seen  all  his  sons  perish  la  the  field, 
retired  to  Cume,  where  he  died  in  the  ninetieth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  fourteenth  of  his  exile. 
For  a  critical  examination  of  the  history  of  the  Tar- 
quins, as  here  given,  see  IHebuhr's  Hittory  of  Rome, 

TARRAGONA  (anciently  TWmeo);  a  town  ia 
Spidn,  in  Catalonia;  Ion.  1^  15'  £.;  lat.  41«»  9"  N.; 
population,  7500.  It  is  situated  on  the  coast  ot 
the  Mediterranean,  surrounded  with  walla  and 
turrets,  and  has  a  magnificent  Gothie  cathedraL 
Under  the  Romans,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince Tarraconensis,  and  was,  at  one  time,  one  of 
the  chief  cities  of  Spain.  In  516,  a  eonadl  wan 
held  here.  It  was  besieged  and  sacked,  in  181 1, 
by  the  French,  under  marshal  Suchet. 

TARRAS.     See  Cementa. 

TARSUS,  an  ancient  city  of  Asm  Ifinor,  tbe 
capital  of  CUicia,  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have  beea 
founded  bv  Sardanapalus.  It  was  adoraad  by  a 
number  of  magnificent  temples,  as  well  as  witk  a 
gynmasium  and  theatre.  Its  inhabitants  eojoj^ed 
the  privileges  of  Roman  dtixens,  and  the  csty  rose 
to  such  distinction  as  to  rival  Athens,  Antiocb, 
and  Alexandria  In  wealth  and  grandeur,  as  well  aa 
in  the  arts  and  sciences.  It  is  Tenerablc  aa  the 
birth-place  of  St  Paul.     It  is  now  a  poor  viUsge. 

TARSUS  OF  BIRDS.     See  Ormtkolo^, 

TARTAGLUs  a  mask  In  the  Keapoiitn 
comedy. 

TARTAR,  CREAM  OF.  See  Cream  ^ 
Tartar. 

TARTARIC  ACID.  This  add,  as  H  exiats  in 
vegetables,  is  usually  combined  with  potaah,  foroi- 
ing  a  salt  with  an  excess  of  add — ^the  super-tartimte 
or  bi-tartrate  of  potash.  This  salt  is  deposited  in 
considerable  quantity  from  the  juice  of  the  grape 
during  its  conversion  into  wine,  or  rather  from  the 
wine  during  the  slow  fermentation  which  it  sofl^ra 
In  the  cask.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  product  of 
the  fermentative  process,  but  exists  bemte  tkia  ia 
the  juice  of  the  grape,  and  is  merely  separated.  It 
also  exists  in  other  fruits,  particiibrW  in  the  tew 
rind,  of  which  it  forms  a  consideraole  part.  Aa 
deposited  from  wine,  it  Is  impure,  having  mii^led 
vrith  it  colouring  matter  and  tartrate  of  Uase.  In 
this  state.  It  forms  the  crude  tartar  of  eosBBserec, 
named  white  or  red  tartar,  accofding  to  ita  enliMr. 
It  is  purified  by  boUng  it  in  water,  wHb  the  ad^ 
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tjon  ofm  fiiMU  qnattty  ofiM  cfa]r»  wUcfa  attnusU 
tbc  eolouruis  nuiitar.  By  eTAporatioo,  it  is  ob- 
tained eryttalUicd,  fbnniiig  ibe  purified  ttftar* 
er?eUle»  or  cream  of  tartar  of  the  ehopt.  From 
tlit»  mlt  the  tartaric  acid  it  obtained,  by  adding 
to  a  solution  of  the  MipeNtartrate  of  potash  in 
boiling  water,  carbonate  of  lime  is  powder,  as  long 
as  any  eHcrveseence  is  exdtcd :  the  tartrate  of  lime 
which  is  formed  and  precipitated,  being  well  washed, 
is  decomposed  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  equal  in 
weight  to  the  chalk  that  had  been  employed,  pre- 
Hously  dilttted  with  half  iU  weight  of  water, 
dincatlng  them  with  a  modentc  heat :  the  sulphuric 
acid  combines  with  the  lime,  and  forms  the  sul- 
phate, which,  bcingof  sparing  solubility,  is  separated, 
irtiik  the  tartaric  add  is  dissolved  by  the  water, 
and*  by  evaporation,  is  obtained  in  a  crystallised 
fbras.  The  crystals  are  tables  or  prisms,  white, 
and  nearly  transparent.  Their  tsste  is  sour,  and 
they  deeply  redden  vegetable  blues.  They  are 
very  aoluble  in  water,  and  form  a  solution  so  con- 
centrated as  to  have  an  oily  appearance.  By  the 
action  of  very  strong  nitric  acid,  tartaric  add  is 
converted  into  oxalic  add.  The  crystals  are  com- 
posed of  add  66  and  water  9  in  75  parts.  The 
add  appears  to  bo  composed  of 
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Tartaric  add  is  decomposed  by  heat,  affording, 
among  other  products,  a  white  sublimate,  which  is 
a  peculiar  add,  named,  from  its  origin, /lyro-larfortc 
ocf^  which  has  been  regarded  bv  some  as  acetic 
add  disguised  by  the  addition  of  a  little  oily  matter. 
Tartaric  acid  combines  with  the  alkalies  and  earths, 
forming  salts  named  turtraUt.   The  add  appears  to 
have  a  peculiar  tendency  to  enter  into  combination 
with  more  than  one  base,  and  to  form  ternary  salts. 
It  has  also  a  tendenrv  to  form  salts  with  an  excess 
of  add,  in  uniting  with  those  bases,  with  which  it 
forms  soluble  compounds.     Tartrate  of  potash  is 
nsnally  formed  by  neutraliiinff  the  excess  of  add 
In  the  bi-tartrate,  by  the  addition  of  carbonate  of 
potash.     From  its  amnity  to  water,  it  Is  not  easilv 
crystalKacd,  but,  by  a  slow  evaporation,  affords 
four-dded  prisms.     It  is  deliaucscent  in  a  humid 
atmosphere,  and  verv  soluble  m  water,  whenca  its 
name,  also,  of  tehin  Urtar,     Tartrate  of  soda  is 
soluble  and  crystallixable.     A  triple  salt,  the  tar- 
trate  of  potash  and  soda,  formerly  named  MoekeiU 
■e/f,  is  formed  by  neutralisinff  the  excess  of  add  in 
the  super-tartrate  of  potash,  bv  adding  carbonate  of 
soda.     It  crystalUxes  in  rhomboidal  prisms,  soluble 
in  five  parts  of  water.     Tartaric  add  acts  on  some 
of  the  metals,  and  it  may  be  combined  with  the 
oxides  of  all  of  them  by  double  affinity.    By  em- 
ploying the  bi-tartrate  of  potash  to  act  on  these 
oxides,  ternary  compounds  are  obtained.      The 
OBost  important  of  these  is  that  formed  with  tae 
oxide  of  antimony.     It  has  long  been  known,  in 
m«dieal  practice,  under  the  name  of  tartar  caiefic, 
as  one  of  the  mildcet  and  most  manageable  of  the 
antimonial  preparations.     It  is  preparad  bv  boiling 
three  parts  of  the  brown  oxide  (obtained  by  defla- 
grating sulphuret  of  antlmonv  with  nitre)  with  four 
porta  of  bi-tartrate  of  potasn  in  S9  parts  of  water 
for  half  an  honr :  the  solution,  when  strabed,  Is 
set  aside  to  ctyvlallixe. 

TARTARUS,  In  the  enrHett  qythology  of  the 
Greeks;  the  kingvlom  of  the  dead,  the  infernal 


regions  In  general,  or  the  realm  of  the  subterranean 
Jupiter—- Pluto.  (See  CesMlsry.)  At  a  Utcr 
period,  it  was  limited  to  that  part  of  the  infernal 
regions  in  which  the  Titans  and  the  damned  were 
confined.  It  was  represented  as  a  dark  and  gloomy 
region,  surrounded  bv  a  triple  wall,  and  endrded 
by  the  fiery  river  Phiegethon,  Cocytus,  the  stream 
of  lamentation,  and  Adieron.  We  find  a  descrip- 
tion of  Tartarus  in  Hesiod,  one  of  the  earliest 
Greek  poets  (  and  Virgil  (^a.  vi,  677}  paints  the 
horrors  of  the  place.  Here  lay  the  monstrous 
Tityos  (who  attempted  to  violate  Latona),  stretch- 
ing  over  nine  acres,  while  two  vultures  incessantly 
gnawed  his  Uver ;  here  Sisyphus  rolled  a  ponderous 
stone;  Ixion  revolved  on  his  wheel;  Tantalus  was 
tormented  with  inextinguishable  hunger  and  thirst, 
and  the  Danaids  toiled  in  vain  to  fill  thdr  sieves 
from  the  waters  of  the  Lethe.  See,  also,  the 
article  Hierogljfpkic»^  division,  Egyptian  Mytho' 

^ARTARY,  TARTARS.  The  old  geopa. 
phers  divided  the  country  of  the  Tartan  into 
European  or  Little  Tartary,  and  Asiatic  or  Great 
Tartary.  The  former  comprised  those  countries 
round  the  Black  sea  which  were  inhabited  by  the 
Nogav  Tartars,  and  the  Budshiac  Tartars,  or  Bes- 
sardbians,  and  a  part  of  the  country  between  the 
Dnieper  and  the  Dniester.  But  nnce  these  dis- 
tricts have  been  annexed  to  Russia  (1784),  the 
name  has  gone  out  of  use ;  and  they  constitute  the 
governments  of  Taurida  (q.  v.\  Cherson  (q.  v.) 
and  Ekaterinoslav,  which  contain  several  commer- 
dal  dties,  and,  beddes  Tartars,  have  many  Rusdan, 
Greek,  German,  and  Jewish  colonists  amon^  their 
population.  Asiatic  Tartary,  called,  from  its  ex- 
tent, Great  Tartary,  borders  on  the  Asiatic  pro- 
vinces of  Russia,  on  Persia,  Thibet,  and  the  Chinese 
empire.  The  northern  part  (Dschagatd,  or  Zagatd, 
or  Independent  Tartary)  contains  exunsive  steppes, 
and  is  partly  occupied  by  nomadic  tribes,  which  are 
governed  by  separate  khans  (princes),  and  diflTer 
condderably  In  their  character  and  manners:  some 
of  these  khans  are  under  the  protection  of  Russia. 
The  southern  part  is  cslled  Great  Buekariat  in 
which,  among  other  commercial  dties^  is  Samar- 
cand,  once  the  residence  of  Timour.  Little 
Bucharia  b  sulqect  to  China.  (See  Buekaria.) 
The  whole  of  Ontral  Ada,  to  the  west  of  Dscha- 


tatai,  is  often  improperly  styled  Chimeie  Tartary. 
This  error  arises  trom  the  confudon  of  the  Mongol 
and  Mantchoo  tribes,  who  roam  over  these  regions^ 
with  the  Tartars,  with  whom  thev  have  no  affinity. 
(See  McmffoU,  Cahmee,  and  MamdMkmreM.^  The 
proper  Tartars,  or,  more  correctly,  Tatar§,  at  e  divided 
into  numerous  brandies,  and,  under  different  names, 
oceupya  la^e  extent  of  territory  In  Europe  and 
Ada.  Their  true  name  Is  TWAt,  or  TVreoaiaiiJU,  that 
of  Tatar  being,  according  to  some,  a  Chinese  term 
fbr  all  the  nOmadic  tribes  of  Central  Asia,  and,  ac- 
cording to  others,  the  name  of  a  Mongol  tribe. 
Once  the  terror  of  thdr  neighbours,  and  not  without 
dvilixation,  some  traces  and  monuments  of  which 
stfll  exist,  they  are  now,  for  the  most  part,  subject 
to  foreign  masters.  Sooae  tribes  continue  to 
preserve  their  Independence,  occupying  regions  too 
barren  to  offer  any  temptation  to  conquerors,  or  too 
remote  to  be  eadly  acoesdble ;  but  these  circum- 
stances, which  have  protected  them  from  the  arms 
of  fordgn  conquerors,  have  also  prevented  them 
from  bdng  much  vidted  bv  travellers;  and  little  la 
known  ol^hem  and  of  thdr  country.  The  Tartar 
population  in  Russia  amoonts  to  about  three  mil- 
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Hon  Bouls,  reBidingcbiefly  In  thefottthern  promeet, 
in  ■tationary  habitations,  and  occupied  with  agri- 
culture: they  are  peaceful  and  industrious  in  their 
habits.  Some  Tartar  colonies  are  distributed  among 
the  Russian  Tillages  in  the  governments  of  Oren- 
burg,  Kasan  and  Tobolsk,  and  several  hordes  are 
independent  allies  of  Russia.  The  Russian  Tartars 
consist  of  several  branches;  the  Tartars  proper, 
the  Nogays,  the  Bashkirs,  the  Kirghises,  Yakoutes, 
and  Teleutes.  The  Tartars  proper  are  descendants 
of  the  two  great  hordes  which  the  successors  of 
Gengis  Khan  established  in  Siberia  and  on  the 
Volga.  They  comprise  the  tribes  of  Kasan,  Astra- 
chan  and  Taurida.  They  still  preserve  the  peculiar 
national  physiognomy.  The  true  Tartar  is  well 
formed,  of  middle  size,  slender,  with  small,  but 
lively  and  expressive  eyes,  and  of  decent  and  even 
dignified  demeanour :  he  is  frank,  kind,  hospitable, 
peaceful,  courageous,  fond  of  instruction  and  of  the 
arts,  agriculture  and  mechanical  occupation.  The 
females  are  not  without  grace  and  beauty.  About 
one  fifth  of  these  Tartars  have  embraced  the  Chris- 
tian religion ;  the  rest  are  Mohammedans.  Some 
of  them  still  live  in  tents,  and  lead  a  wandering 
life.  The  Siberian  Tartars  have  intermixed  with 
other  races,  and  lost  much  of  their  national  peculi- 
arity :  some  of  them  are  stationary,  and  cultivate 
the  ground ;  but  the  most  of  them  are  nomads : 
they  are  either  heathens  or  Mohammedans.  The 
Nogay  Tartars,  who  dwell  on  the  Cuban  and  the 
Volga,  and  in  some  other  districts,  are  Mohamme- 
dans, and  chiefly  lead  a  wandering  life :  they  are 
much  inferior  to  the  Tartars  proper  in  civilization 
and  personal  appearance.  The  Bashkirs  are  in  a 
still  lower  condition :  they  wander  in  summer,  and 
dwell  in  villages  and  wooded  huts  in  winter.  (See 
Baihkirt,)  The  Kirghises,  who  inhabit  the  great 
steppe  of  Orenburg,  breed  cattle,  live  in  tents,  are 
Mohammedans,  and  resemble  the  true  Tartars  more 
nearly  than  the  last  mentioned  tribes.  (See  Xtro- 
kiMet,)  The  Yakoutes  and  Teleutes  are  few  m 
number,  lead  a  wandering  life,  worship  idols,  and 
are  altogether  in  a  low  state  of  civilization.  The 
Bucbarians,  who  are  found  in  Russia,  live  in  cities 
and  villages,  and  are  industrious  workmen.  See 
Tureomania,  and  UkbeckM, 

TARTINI,  GiDSEppB,  an  Italian  musician  and 
composer,  a  native  of  Pirano,  in  the  province  of 
Istria,  was  bom  in  1692.  His  father  gave  him  an 
expensive  education,  with  the  view  of  qualifying 
him  to  follow  the  law  as  his  profession,  and  had 
him  also  instructed  in  all  the  accomplishments  of  a 
gentleman.  Among  them  music  was  not  forgotten ; 
but  it  was  not  till  a  secret  marriage  alienated  from 
him  the  afiectJons  of  his  friends,  that  he  thought  of 
making  it  conducive  to  his  support..  An  ecclesias- 
tic, connected  with  the  family,  procured  him  a 
situation  in  the  orchestra  of  his  convent,  where  an 
accident  discovering  his  retreat,  matters  were  at 
length  accommodated,  and  he  was  enabled  to  settle 
with  his  wife  at  Venice.  Here  the  example  of  the 
celebrated  Veracini  excited  in  him  the  strongest 
emulation ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  retired  to  Ancona 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  being  able  to  practise  on  the 
violin  in  greater  tranquillity  than  circumstances  al- 
lowed him  to  enjoT  at  Venice.  While  thus  occu- 
pied, he  discovered,  in  1714,  the  phenomenon  of 
<*  the  third  sound,**  i  e.  the  resonance  of  a  third 
note  when  the  two  upper  notes  of  a  chord  are 
sounded ;  and,  after  seven  years*  practice,  obtained 
the  situation  of  leader  of  the  orchestra  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  St  Anthony  9i  Padua.     In  this  capacity  he  | 


I  eontinued  to  act  tiU  death*  witk  i 
I  tion,  and  declining^  from  devotion  to  Ids 
saint,  many  advantageous  offers  both  from  PSv»  wmd 
London.  A  singular  atory  is  told  reqiectiiig  am 
of  his  most  celebrated  oompositiona.  One  aJghf 
he  dreamed  that  he  bad  made  a  eompaet  with  the 
devil,  and  bound  him  to  his  service.  To  sarfrtaia 
the  musical  abilities  of  his  associate,  lie  gave  Ua 
his  violin,  and  desired  him  to  play  him  a  aolo,  which 
Satan  executed  in  so  masterly  a  manacr,  that  Tar- 
tini,  awaking  in  the  ecstasy  wfaidi  it  prodaced,  tmd 
seizing  his  instrument,  endeavoured  to  reeall  the 
delicious  sounds.  His  efibrts  were  so  fisr  cflcctasl 
as  to  produce  the  piece  generally  admired  mdcr  the 
name  of  the  DeviVs  Sonata:  attU  the 
was,  in  his  own  estimation,  so  infimor  to 
which  he  had  heard  in  his  sleep,  as  to  cause  him  to 
decUire  that,  could  he  have  procured  a  suhcistcBce 
in  any  other  line  of  life,  he  should  have  brokes  Ins 
violin  in  despair,  and  renounced  music  for  ever. 
Besides  his  musical  coropeaitiona,  Tartfm  waa  the 
author  of  several  treatises  on  the  icienee.  Bb 
death  took  place  at  Padua  in  1770. 

TARTSCHE;  a  round  shield,  fonrerly  assch  is 
use  with  the  Turks.  Perhapa  the  word  is  ti 
Slavonic  origin,  as  it  still  has  this  ngnificslion  la 
Russian  and  Polish. 

TARTUFFE;  the  chief  character  ia  Malik's 
best  comedy,  first  played,  in  1664,  before  Losii 
XIV.  Tartuffe  is  a  hypocrite ;  and  the  word  is  at 
present  used  to  designate  such,  not  onlj  in  French, 
but  also  in  other  languages.  Some  say  that  the 
character  of  Tartuffe  depicts  the  confessor  of  Louis 
XIV.,  father  Lachaise,  whom  Moli^re  ooce  aaw  est 
ing  truffles  (in  French,  tariuffet)  with  great  relish. 
Others  say  that  the  poet,  bem^  at  the  boose  of  the 
nuncio,  saw  two  monks  praying,  apparently  very 
devoutly,  when  a  Savoyard  entering  with  tniffl«s 
to  sell,  the  two  monks  exclaimed,  with  great  entba- 
siasm,  O  ngnore,  tartuffi  t  tartvffif  The  Utter 
version  does  not  seem  probable.  Moli^  had  al- 
ready many  enemies  among  the  clergy,  lawyers  and 
physicians;  and  all  the  fools  and  bicots  were  against 
the  public  perfbmiance  of  TartuJTe.  Two  yesrs 
Moli^re  applied  in  vain  for  permission  to  the  court, 
the  papal  legate,  the  prelates,  fcc  At  leagth  per- 
mission was  obtvned ;  but  just  as  the  curtain  was 
about  to  rise,  it  was  prohibited  sfnin,  of  which 
Molidre  pointedly  informed  the  pubhc  himself  with 
these  words,  referring  to  the  president  of  the  parlia- 
ment?  Mimiieur  U  prtmdeni  ne  vemi  paa  ^"vm  k 
jauel  At  length,  in  1660,  Moli^e  aucoeedcd  in 
bringing  the  play  on  the  stage ;  and  for  three  moaths 
Tartufle  was  performed  uninterruptedly — a  aufi- 
dent  proof  of  the  justice  of  its  satire. 

TASCH ;  Turkish  for  sloae,  in  many  geographi- 
cal names. 

TA8SO,  BsaifAKDO,  a  distinguished  epic  and 
lyric  poet,  whose  fame  has,  however,  been  ediperd 
by  that  of  his  son  Torquato,  was  bom  at  BcrgmmOh 
in  1493,  and  was  of  an  ancient  and  noble  faaiily. 
His  education  was  conducted  with  great  care ;  and 
he  not  only  cultivated  the  lighter  literatare,  but 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  politiea.  He  had 
already  become  known  as  a  poet  throughcNii  Italy* 
when  Gnido  Rangone,  general  of  the  pope,  aad  'a 
patron  of  learning,  took  him  into  his  service,  anJ 
employed  him  in  managing  the  moat  dilBccIt  nego- 
tiations with  Clement  VII.  at  Rome,  and  Frand* 
I.  in  France.  Bernardo  aubae^uently  entered  into 
the  service  of  Renata,  duchess  of  Ferrara,  but  looo 
left  her  court,  and  went  fiiat  to  Padua  and  thca  is 
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Venice.  Here  he  published  m  eoUectkm  of  his 
Doema,  which  gave  him  «  pUce  emong  the  firtt  of 
iiving  poets.  Femnte  Sanseverino,  prince  of 
Salerno,  engaged  him  in  his  serrice,  in  1531,  as 
secretary,  on  honourable  and  advantageous  terms. 
When  the  prince  followed  Charles  V.  to  Tunis,  in 
a  galley  equipped  at  his  own  cost,  Tasso  accom- 
panied him,  siad,  after  his  return,  was  sent  on  pub- 
lie  business  to  Spain.  In  1539,  he  married  the  rich 
and  beautiful  Poraia  de*  Rossi,  and  retired,  with 
the  consent  of  the  prince,  to  Sorrento,  where  he 
lived  till  1547.  But  the  misfortunes  of  his  master, 
whose  estates  had  been  seiaed  by  Charles  V.,  on 
acccrant  of  his  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  the 
inquisition  into  Naples,  involved  Tasso  in  the 
greatest  embarraasments.  He  was  compelled  to 
seek  another  place  of  refuge,  and  was  finally  invited 
by  the  duke  of  Urbino  to  take  up  his  residence  at 
Pesaro.  The  leisure  which  he  now  enjoyed  was 
employed  in  finishing  his  Armida,  which  he  pub- 
lished  at  Venice  in  1560.  In  1568,  the  duke  of 
Mantua  engaged  him  in  his  service,  and  sppotnted 
him  governor  of  Ostiglia,  where  he  died  in  1596. 
His  remains  were  interred  at  Mantua  under  a  hand- 
some monument  ereeted  br  the  duke,  with  the  in- 
scription Oua  Bermardi  Tagai  ;  but  his  son  Tor- 
qnato  afterwards  removed  them  to  Ferrara.  His 
chief  work,  Armida^  a  romantic  epic,  displays  much 
talent  and  art ;  in  the  expression^  of  the  tender 
passions,  in  his  descriptions  of  nature,  in  vivid  de- 
lineations of  adventures  and  battles,  all  the  orna- 
ments of  poetry  are  happily  introduced.  His  lyrical 
and  other  poems,  in  five  books,  are  among  the  most 
charming  productions  of  the  Italian  muse.  We 
have  also  a  Discourse  on  Poetry,  and  three  books 
of  Letters,  from  his  pen. 

TASSO,  ToaQUATO.  This  poet,  celebrated  for 
his  immortal  works,  as  well  as  his  unhappy  fate, 
the  son  of  the  above-mentioned  Bernardo  Tssi^>, 
was  bom  in  the  year  1544,  at  Sorrento.  His  talents 
early  and  rapidly  developed  themselves.  While 
vet  a  little  child,  he  was  always  grave  and  sedate. 
Vrom  his  seventh  to  his  tenth  year,  he  attended 
the  schools  of  the  Jesuits  in  Naples,  and  learned 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  thoroughly.  He 
then  accompanied  his  father  to  Rome,  where,  under 
his  superintendence,  he  continued  his  studies  with  I 
equal  success  for  two  years.  He  then  went  to 
Bernmo,  and,  six  months  after,  to  Pesaro,  where 
his  nther  had  met  with  a  favourable  reception  from 
the  duke  of  Urbino.  Here  he  shared  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  duke*s  son.  His  fiivourite  studies  were 
philosophy  and  poetry ;  but  he  also  devoted  himself 
to  mathematics  and  chivalrous  exercises.  When 
his  fitther  resided  at  Venice,  he  remained  there 
with  him  for  a  year,  and  then  went,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  vears,  to  Padua,  with  the  intention  of 
studying  law.  But  his  genius  drew  him  irresistibly 
to  poetry,  and,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  he 
came  out  with  an  epic  poem,  in  twelve  cantos 
(^Rinaldo),  which  he  dedicated  to  the  cardinal 
Ludovico  of  Este.  Italy  received  this  work  with 
universal  applause ;  and  his  father  consented,  after 
a  long  opposition,  that  be  should  relinquish  the 
study  of  the  law.  Torquato  now  devoted  himself 
with  redoubled  seal  to  literary  and  philosophical 
studies,  and,  with  this  view,  accepted  an  invitation 
to  Bologna.  Here  be  commenced  the  execution  of 
a  plan  of  an  epic  poem,  which  he  had  already  formed 
in  Padua — the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  under  the 
command  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  But,  in  the 
oiifUt  of  tuese  occupations,  he  ;vas  unexpectedly 
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disturbed.  He  was  falsely  accused  as  the  author 
of  a  satirical  poem  in  circubition,  and  was  subjected 
to  a  judicial  examination.  This  induced  him  to 
leave  Bologna.  He  went  to  Modena,  and  then  ar-  ^ 
cepted  the  invitation  of  the  friend  of  his  }outh,  tlie 
jroung  Scipio  Gonsaga,  who  had  founded  an  academy 
m  Padua,  and  wished  to  see  Tasso  at  the  head  oi 
it.  He  studied  with  great  assiduity  the  philosophy 
of  Aristotle,  but  still  hiore  that  of  Plato,  towards 
whom  he  felt  himself  drawn  by  the  cords  of  sym- 
pathy. Meanwhile,  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  his 
epic  poem.  How  intently  the  theory  of  this  species 
of  poem  occupied  him  may  be  seen  by  the  three 
dialogues  which  he  then  composed  on  the  subject. 
The  cardinal  Ludovico  of  Este  appointed  him  a 
gentleman  of  his  court,  and  wished  that  he  should 
be  present  in  Ferrara  at  the  nuptials  of  his  brother 
Alphonso  with  an  archduchess  of  Austria.  Tasso 
went,  in  October,  1565,  and  attended  the  splendid 
JHet  with  which  those  nuptials  were  celebrated. 
The  sisters  of  the  duke,  Lucretia  and  Leonora, 
both  indeed  no  longer  ^oung,  but  beautiful  and 
lovely,  gave  the  poet  their  friendship ;  in  particular 
the  latter,  who  presented  him  to  Alphonso.  Thij 
prince,  who  knew  that  Tasso  wished  to  celebrate 
the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  in  an  epic  poem,  received 
him  in  a  most  flattering  manner,  and  warmly  en- 
couraged his  undertaking,  so  that  the  poet  returned 
to  his  labour,  which  had  been  interrupted  during 
two  years,  and  determined  to  dedicate  his  work  to 
the  duke  Alphonso,  and  to  raise  in  it  a  monument 
to  the  fame  of  the  ducal  house,  from  which  he  then 
enjoyed  such  distinguished  fisvour.  For  a  short 
time  only  he  left  Ferrara  to  visit  Padua»  Milan, 
Pavia,  and  Mantua,  where  he  saw  his  father.  He 
returned  with  increased  celebrity.  The  heart  oi 
Tasso  was  much  afl'erted  by  the  unexpected  death 
of  his  father ;  but  neither  this  misfortune,  nor  other 
distractions,  prevented  him  from  labouring  everv 
day  on  his  poem,  of  which  he  had  finished  eight 
cantos,  when  he  travelled  in  the  suite  of  Uie  cardi- 
nal of  Este  to  France,  in  1571.  Here  he  was  re- 
reived  with  distinction  by  Charles  IX.,  as  well  as 
by  the  whole  court.  The  poet  Ronsard  was  his 
friend :  and  they  communicated  to  each  other  their 
poetical  labours.  In  the  mean  time,  Tasso  may 
have  expressed  himself  too  freely  and  unguardedly 
concerning  some  subjects  which  then  occupied  the 
minds  of  all :  he  lost  the  favour  of  the  cardinal, 
and,  in  consequence,  appears  to  have  been  involved 
in  some  embarrassments,  and  finally  departed  for 
Italy.  He  returned  to  Rome,  and  soon  entered, 
according  to  his  wishes,  into  the  service  of  the  duke 
Alphonso,  by  the  mediation  of  the  princess  of 
Urbino,  Lucretia  of  Este,  and  the  princess  Leonora. 
The  conditions  were  favourable  and  honourable, 
and  left  him  in  possession  of  entire  freedom.  But 
hardly  had  he  applied  himself  again  to  the  work, 
which  the  world  expected  with  impatience,  when 
the  death  of  the  duchess  again  interrupted  his  la- 
bours. Alphonso  soon  after  made  a  journey  to 
Rome,  and  Tasso  took  advantage  of  the  leisure 
thus  afibrded  him  to  compose  his  Aminta,  the  plan 
of  which  had  been  for  a  long  time  in  his  mind.  The 
representation  of  an  idyl  in  dialogue,  written  by 
Agostino  degl*  Argenti,  at  which  he  had  been  pre- 
sent six  years  before,  in  Ferrara,  had  delighted 
him,  and  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  a  similar  work, 
which  he  now  completed  in  two  months,  and  which 
far  surpassed  all  that  Italy  then  possessed  of  this 
kind.  From  this  dramatic  performance  the  opera 
may  be  considered  to  have  t«ken  ita  rise.  The 
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duke  WIS  most  agreeably  surprised,  on  his  return, 
by  this  perfomuuice,  and  ordered  the  representation 
of  it  to  be  made  with  the  greatest  splendour. 
Tas§o*s  consideration  and  fitvour  with  the  duke  in* 
creased ;  but  his  good  fortune  excited  the  envy  of 
many,  who  continually  meditated  his  ruin.  The 
princess  of  Urbino  wishing  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  poem,  which  was  the  subject  of  general 
admiration,  Tasso  paid  her  a  visit  at  Pesaro,  where 
the  old  prince  Guidobaldo,  as  well  as  his  son  and 
daughter-in-law,  received  him  in  a  very  flattering 
manner.  For  several  months,  he  lived  in  the  charm- 
ing castle  Durante,  in  the  most  intimate  friendship 
with  Lucretia,  who  willingly  listened  to  the  verses 
in  which  he  immortalized  her.  With  rich  presents 
he  returned  to  Ferrara,  and  occupied  himself  again 
with  his  epic  poem,  which  he  once  more  reluctantly 
discontinued,  to  accompany  the  duke  to  Venice, 
whither  the  latter  went  to  meet  king  Henry  IIL, 
who  had  just  exchanged  the  throne  of  Poland  for 
that  of  France,  and  who  was  now  invited  to  visit 
Ferrara.  This  journey  took  place  in  the  hottest 
season  of  the  year,  and  brought  on  the  poet  a  fever, 
which  continued  a  long  time,  and  interrupted  all 
his  labours.  During  his  convalescence,  he  finished. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1575,  his  Goffredo^ 
the  fruit  of  so  much  exertion,  and  the  source  of 
such  great  misfortunes  to  him.  But  he  wished, 
before  publishing  it,  to  obtain  the  judgment  of  his 
friends;  and  their  discordant  opinions  perplexed 
and  agitated  him  to  such  a  degree  as  to  occasion 
another  burning  fever,  from  which,  however,  he 
soon  recovered.  He  immediately  examined  his 
work  anew,  in  order  to  retouch  or  alter  it  in  parti- 
cular places.  The  duke  treated  him  with  redoubled 
attention  and  distinction.  Tasso  accompanied  him 
on  his  journeys  of  pleasure  to  Belriguardo,  and 
Lucretia,  who  had  separated  from  her  husband,  and 
had  returned  to  her  brother,  wished  to  have  the 
poet  always  with  her.  It  was  with  difficulty  that 
he  obtained,  under  these  drcumstances,  in  Novem- 
ber,  1575,  permission  to  go  to  Rome,  in  order  to 
subject  his  poem  to  a  new  and  thorough  examina- 
tion. Here  he  was  well  received,  in  parUcular  by 
his  friend  Scipio  di  Qonzaga.  Bv  him  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  cardinal  Ferdinand  de'  Medici  (bro- 
ther, and  afterwards  successor,  of  the  grand-duke 
of  Tuscany),  who,  knowing  that  the  poet  was  no 
longer  pissed  with  Ferrara,  proposed  to  him  the 
service  of  the  grand-duke.  Tasso,  however,  de- 
clined, from  a  feeling  of  gratitude  towards  the  house 
of  Este.  He  therefore  soon  returned  to  Ferrara, 
where,  not  long  after,  arrived  the  voung  and  beauti- 
ful countess  Leonora  Sanvitali,  wife  of  the  count 
of  Scandiano,  a  lady  whom  Tasso  ardently  admired, 
and  whom  he  had  celebrated  in  his  poems.  She, 
also,  on  her  part,  was  not  insensible  to  his  friend- 
ship ;  and  the  duke  about  this  time  conferred  upon 
him  the  vacant  office  of  historiographer  to  the  house 
of  Eate ;  thus,  to  his  misfortune,  he  found  himself 
bound  more  closely  to  Ferrara ;  and  the  hatred  of 
his  rivals  and  enemies  was  increased.  He  was 
greatly  troubled  by  the  information  that  his  poem 
had  been  printed  in  a  city  of  Italy,  as  it  did  not  ap- 
pear to  him  sufficiently  finished  for  the  press,  and 
as  he  saw  himself,  also,  by  this  means,  deprived  of 
the  advantages  which  he  had  hoped  for  from  the 
labour  of  so  manv  years.  This  and  other  troubles, 
partly  real,  partly  imaginary,  increased  his  melan- 
choly :  he  believed  himself  persecuted  by  his  ene- 
miesy  calumniated,  accused.  In  this  state  of  mind, 
ojie  evemng,  in  the  apartment  of  the  duchess  of 


Urbino,  he  drew  hb  aword  i^aiMt  one  of  bcr  aer- 
▼anta.      This  induced  the  duke  to  arreat  hioi,  aad 
confine  him  in  a  house  near  the  palace}  bat,  bpon 
his  entreaty,  he  restored  him  to  liberty,  mad  meniy 
desired  that  he  would  put  himself  under  the  caie  ai 
a  physician.     A  core  appeared  to  be  efieetcd*  and 
the  duke  took  him  on  a  journey  of  pleaaure  to  Bd- 
riguardo,  in  ocder  to  console  and  divert  lum,  aftrr 
he  had  caused  the  grand  inquisitor  to  aaiisly  aoeie 
scruples  of  conscience  whidi  had  arisen  ia  Taaeo's 
mind,  on  account  of  doubts  upon  religfioea  siil^pecta. 
But  all  this  care  was  not  sufficient  to  reatore  the 
poet's  peace,  and  the  duke  at  last  saw  bimaelf  mdcr 
the  necessity  of  letting  him  return,  acoording  to  Us 
desire,  to  the  Franciscans  in  Fenara.    Hie  altwatioe 
became  continually  worse :  he  imagined  himaelf  sur- 
rounded by  perils,  gave  himself  the  mostpeinfol  rc« 
proaches,  and,  at  last,  in  this  stat4*  of  noeDtsi  disor- 
der, took  advantage  of  a  moment  when  he  waa  not 
ivatched,  and,  destitute  of  every  thia^,  withoel 
even  his  manuscripts,  made  his  escape  cm  the  20ih 
of  Jul^,  1577.     He  hastened  to  his  sister  ComeUa, 
who  hved  in  a  state  of  widowhood  at  Sorrento,  io 
Naples,  and  who  received  him  most  tenderly.     By 
her  care,  he  at  last  began  to  grow  composed.     He 
repented  of  his  precipitate  flight,  and  presented  to 
the  duke  and  princesses  a  petition  that  he  might  he 
restored  to  his  place,  but  particularly  to  their  £sv- 
our.     He,  indeed,  went  back  to  Ferrara  i  but  his 
Old  malady  soon  returned,  and  he  escaped  a  aecoad 
time.  In^  vain  did  he  seek  shelter  in  hfantna,  Padua 
and  Venice :  at  the  court  of  Urbino  he  first  met 
with  a  worthy  reception.     But,  notwithstaodii^ 
all  the   friendship  and   care  with  which  he  was 
treated,  his  melancholy  acquired  new  strength :  h« 
thought  himself  not  secure ;  and,  while  he  fied  froa 
imaginary  dangers,  he  rushed  upon  real  ones.     He 
went,  at  last,  to  Turin.     Here  a  friend  recognised 
him,  extricated  him  from  his  embarraasoieDts,  and 
presented  him  to  the  marquis  Filippo  d'Este,  wbo 
received  him  in  a  very  friendly  and  libersl  aBanner. 
The  archbishop  of  Turin,  an  old  friend  of  Bcnardo 
Tasso,  introduced  him  to  duke  Charles  Bmanuel, 
who  received  him  under  the  same  conditions  as 
those  on  which  he  had  lived  in  Ferrara.    Once 
more  the  unhappy  Tasso  took  courage,  and  bright 
sparks  shone  through  the  gloomy  mist  which  had 
vdled  his  mind,  and  which  but  too  soon  rcsuBcd 
the  ascendency.     He  longed  to  be  once  more  in 
Ferrara,  and  thought  that  the  nuptials  of  the  dnke 
with  Margareta  Gonzaga  would  be  the  most  suit* 
able  time  for  his  appearance  there.      He  went,  btit 
was  bitterly  disappointed.      He  was  reoeired  on 
every  side  with  indifference,  even  with  nockery 
and  contempt :  neither  the  duke  nor  the  priacesaes 
admitted  him  to  their  presence ;  and  he  poured  forth 
loud  invectives  against  Alpbonio  and  the  whole 
court.     The  duke,  instead  of  bestowing  pity  upon 
the  unfortunate  poet,  commanded  that  he  should  be 
placed  in  St  Anne's  hospital,  and  eonfined  there  aa 
a  madman  (Mardi,   1579).     In  order  to  explain 
this  cruel  command  of  the  prince,  other  musea  have 
been  assigned,  in  particular  the  love  of  Tanao  te 
the  princess  Leonora.     But  though  his  passioa  cna^ 
not  be  denied,  jet  it  can  in  no  way  be  proved  ihnt 
Tasso  overstepped  the  limits  of  respect  and  modesty. 
It  may,  indeed,  have  contributed  to  aggravnte  the 
frenzy  which  sometimes  visited  him,  and  whi<^  may 
perhaps,  have  been  owing  to  physical  aa  well  as  to 
moral  causes.      That  Tasso,  by  such  measures  as 
were  taken  with  him,  could  not  have  been  cured,  is 
evident.     The  very  thought  that  he  waa  in  n  son^ 
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liouM  must  have  been  re?o1ting  to  him ;  and  not  lew 
puiifully  must  he  ha?e  felt  the  ie verity  with  which 
he  wiu  treated  ;  the  indifference  with  whicl^  all  his 
Intr^Aties  and  representations  were  received  by  the 
duke  and  the  princess.  And  yet  amidst  his  despond- 
ency this  rare  genius  enjoyed  odm  and  lucid  moments, 
in  inidch  he  poured  forth  the  most  glorious  poe- 
tical and  philosophical  effusions.  A  new  affliction  to 
him  was  the  information  that  his  poem  had  appeared 
in  print  at  Venice  in  a  very  mutilated  condition. 
This  first  edition  was  quickly  followed  in  different 
places  by  others,  of  which  every  successive  one  sur- 
passed the  preceding  in  correctness  and  complete- 
ness. Thus,  in  six  months,  six  editions  of  the 
Jerusalem  Delivered  were  printed.  The  printers  and 
publishers  enriched  themselves,  while  the  unhappy 
poet  languished  in  close  imprisonment,  sick,  and 
forgotten.  It  was  not  until  two  years  after  that 
he  was  allowed  by  the  duke,  in  consequence  of  his 
repeated  in  treaties,  several  apartments,  Instead  of 
his  prison-like  abode.  Here  he  enjoyed  greater 
freedom,  received  visits  from  friends  and  strangers, 
and  was  permitted,  from  time  to  time,  accompanied 
onljr  by  one  person  to  walk  ouf,  and  to  visit  some 
society  or  place  of  amusement.  The  duke  even 
once  sent  for  Tasso,  at  a  time  when  some  French 
and  Italian  noblemen  were  with  him ;  he  received 
him  with  kindness,  and  promised  him  a  speedy 
release.  Notwithstanding  this  he  saw  himself,  e  ven 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  deprived  of  his  late  ac- 
commodations. Amidst  these  melancholy  circum- 
stances, a  new  storm  burst  over  him.  Among  other 
writings  to  which  the  Jerusalem  Delivered  had  given 
rise,  was  a  dialogue  by  Camillo  Pellegrino  on  epic 
poetry  (71  CarrafafOwero  della  Poena  epiea,  1584^, 
in  which  Tasso  was  placed  hr  above  Ariosto.  This 
gave  occasion  to  violent  contentions.  The  numer- 
ous adherents  of  the  DivhtOt  and  among  these  the 
two  academicians  of  Grusca,  Lionardo  Salviati  and 
8ebastiano  de'  Rossi  stepped  forth  in  opposition,  in 
the  name  of  the  academy,  and  assailed  the  Jerusa- 
lem Delivered,  and  its  author,  in  order  to  defend 
the  Orlando,  or  at  least  under  this  pretext.  With 
dignity  and  moderation,  Tasso  replied  to  the 
charges  of  his  opponents,  which  in  his  situation, 
embittered  by  mental  and  bodily  pains,  must  cer- 
tainly be  considered  as  a  double  merit.  At  the 
same  time,  he  was  occupied  about  the  means  of 
obtaining  bis  liberty.  He  had  called  upon  the  most 
powerful  persons  to  be  his  intercessors.  Gregory 
XIIL,  the  cardinal  Albano,  the  grand-duke  of  Tus- 
cany, the  duke  and  duchess  of  Urbino.  the  duchess 
of  Mantua,  several  princes  of  the  house  of  Gonzaga, 
had  in  vain  employed  their  good  offices  for  him. 
The  city  of  Bergamo,  Tasso's  native  place,  had, 
for  the  same  purpose,  sent  a  special  ambassador  to 
the  duke.  The  latter  made  promises  which  he 
never  fulfilled.  Tasso's  condition  continually  be- 
eame  worse;  he  was  broken  down  in  body  and 
mind,  and  suffered  periodically  from  actual  mad- 
ness. At  length  the  hard-hearted  Alphonso  was 
softened,  and,  at  the  most  urgent  entreaties,  yielded 
up  the  person  of  the  poet,  after  an  imprisonment  of 
more  than  seven  years,  to  his  brother-in-law,  Vin- 
eenso  Gonzaga,  prince  of  Bfantua,  who  promised  to 
keep  such  a  watdi  over  him,  that  Alphonso  should 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  him  (July,  1586).  In 
Mantua,  Tasso  met  with  the  most  friendly  and  ho- 
nourable reception ;  but  his  malady  had  taken  too 
deep  root  to  leave  him  entirely.  He,  nevertheless, 
resumed  his  literary  labours  :  he  completed,  among 
other  thing*,   Fhridvntt,  which  had  been    com- 


menced by  his  father,  and  published  it  with  adedira> 
tion  to  the  duke  of  Mantua  and  Bologna.  He  also 
recomposed  his  tragedy  Tbm'MNMu/o.  In  the  next 
year,  he  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  visiting  Bergamo, 
where  his  appearance  was  celebrated  by  the  whole 
city.  The  death  of  the  duke  of  Mantua  recalled 
him  to  that  city.  His  son  and  successor  manifested 
towards  the  poet  the  same  kindness,  but  not  the 
same  friendship  and  confidence.  Tasso  began  to 
be  discontented  with  his  residence  in  Mantua.  He 
received  an  honourable  invitation  to  be  professor  in 
the  academy  at  Genoa,  but  was  prevented  by  his 
sickness  from  accepting  it.  He  then  formed  the 
resolution  of  going  to  Rome.  Here  he  was  so  well 
received,  not  only  by  Scipio  Gonzaga,  but  also  by 
several  cardinals,  that  he  again  entertained  new 
hopes;  but  nothing -was  effected,  and  he  repaired, 
in  1588,  to*  Naples,  for  the  purpose  of  recovering 
the  confiscated  fortune  of  his  parents.  Here  he 
occupied  himself  with  the  recompositiou  of  his  Jer- 
usalem Delivered,  in  order  to  purge  it  from  the 
faults  which  he  perceived  in  it,  as  well  as  from  the 
prsises  bestowed  in  it  upon  the  house  of  Este. 
From  Naples  he  returned  to  Rome ;  and,  finding 
there  also  occasion  for  discontent,  he  accepted  the 
invitation  of  the  grand-duke  of  Florence.  He  tiad 
reason  to  be  satisfied  in  every  respect  with  his 
reception,  both  from  the  grand-duke  and  from  the 
people,  but  soon  sighed  again  for  Naples,  and  with 
every  mark  of  esteem,  and  with  rich  presents,  de- 
parted in  the  autumn  for  Rome,  where  he  arrived 
sick.  Before  he  had  recovered  his  health,  he  re« 
paired,  in  consequence  of  urgent  entreaties,  to  Man- 
tua, to  visit  the  duke  Vincenzo  Gonzaga ;  and  it 
would  have  been  well  for  him  to  have  remained 
here,  if  his  continually  declining  health  had  not 
made  him  desirous  to  go  to  Naples.  At  the  invi- 
tation of  his  friends,  he  went  thither  in  Jan.  1592, 
and  took*  up  his  abode  with  his  patron,  the  prince 
Conca.  The  completion  of  Jerusalem  Conquered 
(the  recompositiou  of  Jerusalem  Delivered)  was  his 
first  employment,  and  was  almost  concluded,  when 
he  became  suspicious  that  the  prince  wished  to  take 
possession  of  his  manuscripts.  He  communicated 
this  apprehension  to  his  friend  Manso,  who,  with 
the  consent  of  the  duke,  and  without  any  violation 
of  gratitode  or  friendship,  received  him  into  his 
house,  whidi  was  most  charmingly  rituated  on  the 
sea-coast.  This  had  a  very  favourable  influence 
upon  Tasso,  who  gave  the  last  finish  to  his  Jerusa- 
lem Conquered,  and  immediately  commenced,  at 
the  desire  of  the  mother  of  the  marquis,  his  poem 
Of  the  Seven  Days  of  the  Creation.  In  the  mean 
time,  Hippolitus  Aldobrandini  had  ascended  the  pa* 
pal  chair  as  dement  V III.  Tasso  had  congratulated 
his  former  patron  upon  this  event,  as  he  had  before 
done  Urban  VII.,  in  an  excellent  canzone,  and  was 
at  last  obliged  to  comply  with  the  repeated  invita- 
tion of  the  pope  to  come  to  Rome.  The  pope,  as 
well  as  both  his  nephews,  in  particular  the  cardinal 
Cintio  Aldobrandini,  paid  him  the  most  delicate 
and  friendly  attentions  Tasso,  from  gratitude,  de- 
dicated  to  the  latter  his  Jerusalem  Conquered ;  and 
the  return  of  his  malady  alone  induced  him  to  leave 
Rome,  and  again  to  return  to  Naples.  Here  ho 
passed  four  months  very  happily  in  the  circle  of  his 
friends.  Meanwhile  Cintio,  in  order  to  draw  him 
back  to  Rome,  had  procured  for  him  from  the  pope 
the  honour  of  a  solemn  coronation  in  the  capitol. 
At  this  news,  Tasso  set  off  for  Rome,  where  he 
arrived  in  November,  1594,  and  was  received  with 
great  distinction.  The  pope  overwhelmed  him  with* 
9l3 
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praises,  and  said  to  Mm,  "I  gire  to  you  the  laurel, 
that  it  may  receive  art  much  honour  from  you  as  it 
has  conferred  upon  those  who  have  had  it  before 
you."    The  solemnity  was,  however,  delayed  till 
the  spring,  in  order  to  give  it  the  greater  splendour. 
During  the  winter,  Tasso's  health  fiuled  more  and 
more  ;  he  felt  his  end  approaching,  and  ordered  him- 
self to  be  carried  into  the  monastery  of  St  Onofirio, 
where  he  died,  April  25,  1505,  the  very  day  which 
had  been  appointed  for  hia  coronation.     A  raging 
fever  terminated  his  life,  at  the  commencement  of 
his  fifty-aeeond  year.     The  cardinal  Cintio  caused 
him  to  be  buried  honourably  in  the  little  church  of 
the  monastery ;  and  eight  years  after,  the  cardinal 
Bevilaequa  ordered  the  monument  to  be  erected 
which  is  still   to  be  seen  there.     The  Italians, 
Blanso,  Serassi  and  Zuccala  (1819)  have  written 
his  life.     Senisai  has  also  published  a  collection  of 
more  than  250  letters  by  Taseo.     The  physician 
Giaeomaai,  in  his  Diahaki  $apra  gli  Ammi,   la 
Prigumim  ed  il  Gcaw  di  Torqumto  Taiuo,  etc,  (Bres- 
cia, 1827),  baa  expressed  the  opinion  that  not  Leo- 
nora, bat  Lueretia,  afterwards  the  wife  of  the  duke 
of  UrUno,  was  the  object  of  the  Platonic  love  of  the 
unfortunate  poet.     Frederic  Schlegel,  in  his  Gt- 
aekiehtt  der  alten  mttd  neutm  Liieratur  (History  of 
Ancient  and  Modem   Literature),  comparing  Ari- 
osto,  Camoens,  and  Tasao,  says  of  the  Utter,  **  Not 
only  a  poetical,  but  also  a  patriotic,  inapiratioa  for 
the  cause  of  Christendom  animated  thb  poet,  in 
whom  love  of  glory  and  pious  feeling  were  equally 
predominant.     Yet  he  has  by  no  means  reached  the 
grandeur  of  his  subject ;  and  so  little  has  he  ex- 
hausted its  treasures,  that  be  may  be  said  only  to 
have  skimmed  over  its  surfiue.     He  was  in  some 
degree  confined  by  the  Virgilian  form,  from  which 
he  has  borrowed  with  no  great  success,  a  few  pieces 
of  what  is  commonly  called  the  efnc  machim^fy. 
Tasso  belongs,  upon  the  whole,  rather  to  the  cUmb 
of  poets  who  represent  themselves  and  their  own 
exquisite  feelinp,  than  of  those  who  reflect  a  world 
in  their  own  minds,  and  are  able  to  lose  and  forget 
themselves  in  it.     The  finest  passages  of  his  poem 
are  such  as  would  be  beautiful  either  by  themselves 
or  as  episodes  in  any  other  epic,  but  have  no  neces- 
sary  connexion  with  the  subject.     The  charms  of 
Armida,  the  beauty  of  Glorinda,  and  the  love  of 
Erroinia — these,  and  similar  passages,  are  the  ones 
which  delight  in   Tasso.      In  his  lyrical   poems 
(Rime\  there  is  a  glow  of  passion,  and  an  inspira- 
tion or  unfortunate  love,  compared  with  which  the 
coldness  of  the  artificial  Petrarch  appeara  repulsive. 
Tasso  is  altogether  a  poet  of  feeling ;  and  as  An- 
osto  is,  throughout,  a  painter,  so  over  the  language 
and  versification  of  Tasso,  there  is  poured  forth  the 
whole  charm  of  music — a  circumstance  which  has, 
without  doubt,  greatly  contributed  to  render  him 
the  favourite  poet  of  the  Italians.     His  popularity 
exceeds  even  that  of  Ariosta     Individual  parts  and 
episodes  of  his  poems  are  frequently  sung :  and  the 
Italians  having  no  romantic  ballads,  like  those  of 
the  Spaniards,  have  split  their  epic  poem,  lu  order 
to  adapt  it  to  song,  into  what  may  be  called  ballads, 
the  most  melodious,  graceful,  noble,  and  poetical 
ever  possessed  by  any  people.     Perhaps  this  mode 
of  treating  their  great  poem  was  the  best  for  the 
enjoyment  of  it ;  for,  by  giving  up  the  connexion, 
little  seems  to  be  lost.     How  far  Tas»o's  notions 
on  epic  art  were  from  being  satisfactory  to  him-  I 
self,   is  evident  from  his  many  alterations    and  { 
unsuccessful  attempts.      His  first  attempt  was  a 
comance  of  chivalry.     Afterwards,  in  the  derlin-  of 


his  powen,  he  entirely  recast  the  whole  of  his  Je- 
I  rusalem  Delivered,  to  which  he  owes  his  greatest 
fame,  sacrificing  to  the  moral  severity  or  anxiety 
which  he  had  adopted,  the  most  delightful  and  glow- 
ing passages  in  the  poem,  and  introducing,  through- 
out, a  cold  allegory,  little  calculated  to  compensate 
for  what  he  hsid  taken  a^i-ay.     He  also  attempted 
a  Christian  epic  on  the  subject  of  the  creation.  But 
even  to  the  most  gifted  poet,  how  difficult  must  it 
be  to  unfold  a  few  mysterious  sentences  of  Moses 
into  as  many  cantos  1     In  this  poem,  Tasso  laid 
aside  the  use  of  rhyme,  although  his  poems  derive 
a  great  part  of  their  charms  firom  it,  and  althoug:h 
no  poet  ever  possessed  so  entire  a  command  of 
rhyme.     He  has  often  been  censured  for  his  plajrs  of 
thought,  or  concetft,  as  they  called  it.  Aiany  of  these, 
however,  are  not  only  full  of  meaning,  but  beautiful 
as  images.   A  poet  of  feeling  and  of  love  may  espe- 
cially be  pardoned  such  trifling  errors.  If  we  regstrd 
Tasso  merely  as  a  musiol  poet  of  feeling,  it  forms, 
in  truth,  no  proper  subject  of  reproach,  that  bo  is. 
in  a  certain  sense,  uniform,  and,  throughout,  senti- 
mental.    Uniformity  of  this  sort  seems  to  be  inse- 
parable  from  that  poetry  which  is  in  its  nature  ly- 
rical ;  and  it  seems  to  me  a  beauty  in  Tasso,  that 
he  has  spread  this  soft  breath  of  elegy  even  over  the 
representation  of  the  charms  of  sense.     But  an  epic 
poet  must  be  richer  in  every  thing:  be  must  be 
multiform ;  he  must  embrace  a  whole  world  <tf  ob- 
jects, the  spirit  of  the  present  time  and  of  post  ages 
of  his  nation  and  of  nature ;  he  must  have  ooomand 
not  only  over  one  chord,  but  over  the  whole  oompli- 
cated  instrument  of  feeling.'* — An  account  of  the 
different  original  editions  of  Tasso's  works  ia  to  be 
found  in    ToMtOB  Lebem  umd   CharacUrMk  mack 
GmmgmenS,  darguUlUvm  VJL,  JEbert>«Taaso's  Life 
and  Poetical  Character,  by  Ebcrt  (Ldpsic,  1819). 
The  English  language  possesses  three  translations 
of  Tasso's  Jerusalem  I>elivered,'  by  Fair&x,  Hoole, 
and  Wiffen. 

TASSONI,  Albxamdsb,  one  of  the  celebrated 
Italian  poets,  was  born  at  Modena,  in  1565.  His 
childhood  was  rendered  unhappy  b^  the  early  loss 
of  his  parents,  by  sickness,  enemies,  and  various 
misfortunes.  All  this,  however,  did  not  interrupt 
him  in  his  studies  at  Bologna  and  Ferrara.  In  1597, 
he  went  to  Rome,  and  became  secretary  to  cardinal 
Ascanio  Colonna,  who  took  him  to  Spain  in  1600, 
and  twice  despatched  him  upon  business  into  Italy 
(1602  and  1603).  Upon  one  of  these  journeys  he 
wrote  his  celebrated  Coastd^nmont  sopra  t7  Pe- 
trarea.  At  Rome,  he  was  admitted  into  the  aca- 
demy of  the  Umoristi.  One  fruit  of  his  intercourse 
with  the  societies  of  Rome  was  the  ten  books  of 
his  PcnMigri  diveni,  a  specimen  of  which,  under  the 
title  Quenti,  he  published  in  1608,  enlarged  in  1612. 
This  work,  full  of  ingenious  paradox^  (in  which  the 
author  was  not  probably  always  serious),  directed 
gainst  the  sciences,  was  also  seasoned  with  much 
wit  and  elegance,  and  made  a  powerful  impression. 
Still  more  was  this  the  case  with  the  above-mentioned 
ComMtdtrazioMt,  which  firat  appeared  in  1609.  Con- 
sidering the  veneration  in  which  Petrarch  was  held 
by  some  to  be  extravagant,  he  endeavoured,  in  an 
unreasonable  manner,  to  diminish  the  fiime  of  this 
great  poet,  and  hence  became  involved  in  a  series  of 
controversies.  Tassoni  bad  been  without  office 
since  the  death  of  cardinal  Colonna.  Being  desti. 
tute  of  the  means  of  an  independent  livelihood,  he 
entered,  in  1613,  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
Charles  Emmsnuel,  and  of  the  cardinal,  his  son. 
Here  he  was  alternately  in  fit vour  and  disgrace.  This 
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miglit  IwYe  been,  in  part,  owing  to  bis  uniform 
bntred  agaiiift  the  Spnnimrds,  with  whom  the 
duke  was  sometimet  at  war,  aometines  at  peace. 
Taaioni  has  been  accused,  not  without  reason,  of 
writing  some  philippics,  (fiiippiehe)  against  the 
Spaniards,  and  likewise  a  treatise  entitled  Le  JSse- 
9«ite  deUa  Monorchia  di  Spagna,  although  he  posi- 
tively denied  the  authorship  of  them.  In  1623,  he 
left  the  service  of  the  duke,  and  devoted  himself 
for  three  years  to  study  and  the  cultivation  of 
flowers,  of  which  he  was  very  fond.  At  that  time, 
he  probably  completed  a  work  previously  com* 
meneed  (//  Coeipenifio  del  Baronio),  which  he  be- 
gan in  Latin,  but  afterwards  executed  in  Italian. 
In  1626,  his  condition  was  improred.  Cardinal 
Ludoviaio,  a  nephew  of  Gregory  XV.,  received  him 
into  his  serrice  upon  advantageous  terms.  After 
the  death  of  the  cardinal,  in  1632,  Tassoni  entered, 
with  the  title  of  counsellor,  into  the  service  of  his 
native  prince,  duke  Francis  I.  He  receiyed  an 
honound>le  allowance,  and  resided  at  court,  but 
enjoyed  thb  good  fortune  for  three  years  only, 
when  he  died,  in  1685.  The  &me  of  Tassoni  is 
owing,  not  to  the  works  already  enumerated,  but  to 
a  eomic^pic  poem,  under  the  title  La  Seeehia  ra» 
pUa^  which  first  appeared  in  1622,  and  was  pub- 
lished by  him,  probably  for  particular  reasons,  as  the 
production  of  hb  youth,  although  the  careful  finish 
of  the  versification  bears  the  stamp  of  ^nature  age. 
The  subject  of  the  poem  is  the  war  of  the  Modenese 
and  Bolognese,  in  tiie  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. In  this  war,  the  bucket  of  a  well  was  re- 
moved from  the  dty  by  the  Modenese,  who  had 
penetrated  into  fiologn«,  and  conveyed  as  a  trophy 
to  Modena,  where  it  is  preserved  as  a  memorial  to 
the  present  day.  This  event,  and  the  fruitless  e£> 
forts  of  the  Bolognese  to  recover  the  lost  bucket, 
Tassoni  relates  in  twelve  burlesque  epic  cantos, 
eharaeterited  by  the  spirit  and  grace  of  Ariotto,  and 
breathing  in  some  places  an  epic  grandeur.  The 
language  has  the  genuine  Tuscan  character,  and  the 
vereifioation  is  eay  and  agreeable.  If  this  poem 
has  met  the  fate  of  Hndibras,  the  reason,  in  both 
cases,  is  the  same ;  namely,  that  the  interest  of  the 
drcuBstances  has  passed  away  with  the  time  in 
whidi  the  poem  was  written,  so  that  many  allu- 
sions, whidi  constitute  the  very  spirit  of  the  poem, 
and  at  the  time  of  its  publication  were  easily  un- 
derstood, can  now  be  made  intelltgible  only  by  means 
ttf  eopious  notes. 

TASTE,  in  physiology;  one  of  the  five  senses, 
by  which  are  perceived  certain  impressions  made  by 
partides  of  bodies  diss<^ved  by  the  saliva  on  the 
tongue  or  the  other  contiguous  parts  of  the  body 
endowed  with  this  sense.  As  has  been  already  ob- 
served in  the  article  SenatM,  taste  does  not  appear 
to  be  confined  to  the  tongue,  that  member  being 
wanting  in  many  animals  which  do  not  seem  destitute 
of  the  sense,  and,  in  many  which  have  a  tongue, 
this  member,  from  its  structure,  is  not  adapted  to 
receive  impressions  from  objects  of  taste.  Again, 
it  is  not  the  whole  sorfaee  of  the  human  tongue, 
according  to  some  late  experiments,  which  is  capa- 
ble of  those  impresaioas  that  we  ascribe  to  taste. 
By  covering  the  tongue  with  parchment,  sometimes 
in  whole,  and  sometimes  in  differejt  parts,  two  ex- 
perimenters in  Paris  (MM.  Guyot  and  Admyraula) 
found,  that  the  end  and  sides  of  the  tongue,  and  a 
small  space  at  the  root  of  it,  together  with  a  small 
sur&ce  at  the  anterior  and  superior  part  of  the 
roof  of  the  palate,  are  tbe  only  portions  of  surfiux 
in  the  CAvity  of  the  mouth  and  throat  that  can  dis- 


tinguish taste  or  sapidity  from  mere  touch.  A 
portion  of  extract  of  aloes,  placed  at  any  other  part, 
gives  no  sensation  but  that  of  touch,  until  the  saliva 
carries  a  solution  of  the  sapid  matters  to  those  parts 
of  the  cavity.*  (See  Tira^aie.)  The  little  glands 
of  the  tongue  dissolve  the  salts  contained  in  articles 
of  food,  which,  when  dissolved,  penetrate  into  the 
three  nerves  on  each  side  of  the  tongue,  that  are 
connected  with  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  ThuK 
we  receive  those  sensations  which  we  call  Moeet, 
mmr,  bitter,  tharp,  ineipid,  aMringemi,  and  number- 
less others,  which,  though  we  have  no  names  for 
them,  jret  are  very  distinct,  as  they  enable  us  to 
recognise  particular  objects.  The  impressions  thus 
received  we  ascribe  to  tbe  objects  that  excite  them, 
though  acidity  is,  properly  speaking,  not  more  a 
quality  of  vinegar  than  pain  is  of  tbe  whip  or  spur* 
the  word  taate  thus  comes  to  be  applied  to  the 
things  which  excite  it ;  and  we  say,  sugar  tastes 
sweet  with  the  same  propriety  or  impropriety  that 
we  say,  a  flower  smells  sweet,  a  bird  looks  black. 
This  confutton  of  cause  and  effect,  in  common 
language,  is  rery  natural,  in  fiM:t  unavoidable,  con- 
sidering the  way  in  which  language  b  formed.  We 
poness  very  few  words  to  designate  the  endless 
variety  of  tastes,  of  which  we  are  very  sensible. 
in  thb  respect  taste  is  similar  to  hearing.  Though 
we  all  know  how  to  distinguish  a  tune  on  the  piano 
from  the  same  on  the  guitar,  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
plain distinctly  why  or  how.  Our  capability  of 
expressing  tastes  is,  however,  much  greater  than 
of  expressing  smells.  Taste  and  smell  are  very 
closely  connected,  the  loss  of  one  being  accompanied 
with  the  loss  of  tbe  other.  (See  SwuU,)  Many 
words,  designating  impressions  on  the  rnie  senae» 
are  used  also  for  those  received  from  the  other,  ami 
flaHBomr  is  daily  applied  to  both.  A  tweet  emeU  b  a 
very  common  phrase ;  and  in  Thuringia  the  com- 
mon people  say  the  nosegay  taetet  sweet.  In  respect 
to  esthetics,  taste  signifies  that  fiMulty  by  whidi 
we  judge  of  the  beautiful  and  proper,  and  distin- 
guish them  from  the  ugly  and  unsuitable.  The 
name  results  from  the  similarity  of  this  faculty  with 
the  physical  taste.  The  oflBce  of  both  is  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  agreeable  and  disagreeable; 
but  tbe  comparison  has  often  been  carried  too  far ; ' 
thus,  because  the  beautiful  is  also  agreeable,  the 
beautiful  and  agreeable  have  often  been  taken  for 
one  and  the  same ;  and  because  mattera  of  physical 
taste  are  not  proper  suljects  of  dispute  (since  the 
same  flavour,  for  instance,  may  be  pleasant  to  one 
person  and  very  disagreeable  to  others),  it  haa  been 
sometimes  supposed  that  taste,  in  aesthetics,  can 
have  reference  only  to  the  acddental  impression  of 
a  work  of  art  on  the  individual.  But  esthetics 
teaches  that,  though  an  indiridual  may  not  like  a 
picture  of  Raphad,  and  find  less  satbfaetion  in  a 
drama  of  Sbakspeare  than  in  the  coarse  productions 
of  a  very  inferior  mind,  there  is  yet  beauty  in  them; 
that  b  to  say,  they  answer  the  demands  of  certain 
rules  which  have  an  objective  (q.  v.)  and  general 
character,  so  that  the  beauty  of  a  work  of  art  may 
be  a  proper  subject  of  discussion.  Taste  b  the 
fiuulty  of  judgment  operating  in  a  certain  sphere. 
It  must  be  formed  by  practice,  whereby  it  differs 
essentially  from  the  sense  of  the  beautiful.     This 


•  BlumenbAd),  la  hit  Comp.  Anatomj.  BsgL  by  Cookoa 
(LoodoD,  1837.  «*  jnriB).  Mva :  -  I  hare  moi  sn  adult>MHl.  in 
.)Ck«r  rMpMlB,  wefl  foraMd  ana,  who  wm  born  without  ■ 
tongue,  lie  ooold  dirtinrnMh  BeretthcleM,  ▼«ry  ewOy.  the 
tas&e  or  enlfitSow  or  Mil,  nigar  end  alon,  raMed  on  hit  piJata. 
•nd  would  expre«  ths  taate  or  each  hy  writing.*' 
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is  naturml,  wbilit  taste  it  the  fruit  of  obierYBtion 
and  rHlection. 

TATE,  Nahum,  an  English  poet,  was  born  in 
Dublin  about  the  year  1652,  and,  after  receiving 
a  dassical  education  at  Trinity  college,  went  to 
London,  where  he  obtained  the  patronage  of  the 
earl  of  I>orset.  On  the  death  of  Shadwell,  the 
interest  of  his  friends  procured  him  the  situation  of 
poet  laureate  to  William  III.  This  post  he  held 
through  that  and  the  succeeding  reign ;  and  he  even 
lived  long  enough  to  write  the  first  birth-day  ode 
on  George  I.  He  died  in  the  Mint,  whither  he  had 
retired  from  his  creditors,  in  1715.  He  was  the 
author  of  Brutus;  of  Alba,  a  tragedy;  Duke  and 
no  Duke,  a  farce ;  and  some  other  dramatic  pieces ; 
but  it  is  by  his  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  of 
David,  executed  in  conjunction  with  doctor  Nicho- 
las Brady,  and  commonly  affixed  to  the  liturgy  of 
the  church  of  England,  that  his  name  is  now  princi- 
pally  known.  Several  elegies  and  other  occasional 
pieces  also  proceeded  from  his  pen. 

TATIANISTS.     See  CfnotHea. 

TATIUS,  Achilles,  a  Christian  bishop  of  the 
third  century,  was  bom  at  Alexandria  in  E^^t. 
Prior  to  his  liecoming  a  proselyte  from  paganism, 
be  was  the  author  of  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  ro- 
mances now  extant,  entitled  the  Amours  of  CUto- 
phon  and  Leurippe,  of  which  there  is  a  translation 
by  Cruceius.  Part  of  a  commentary  on  the  De 
Sphttra  of  Aratus,  ascribed  to  him,  has  come  down 
to  posterity,  and  has  been  translated  by  Pctavius. 

Tatiut  is  also  the  name  of  an  ancient  king  of  the 
Sabincs,  who  made  peace  with  the  Romans,  and 
shared  bis  kingdom  with  Romulus,  but  was  assas- 
sinated six  years  afterwards,  at  the  instigation  of  his 
colleague. 

TATTOOING;  a  name  borrowed  fttmi  the 
South  sea  islands,  where  it  denotes  the  practice  of 
staining  the  skin  by  puncturing  it  with  a  sharp  in- 
strument covered  with  colouring  matter,  or  insert- 
ing the  colour  in  incisions  made  in  the  skin,  and 
thus  forming  a  variety  of  figures.  We  find  similar 
practices  among  other  barbarous  tribes,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  among  soldiers,  sailors,  &c.  De- 
grees of  rank  among  savages  are  often  designated  by 
the  greater  or  less  surface  of  tattooed  skin :  some- 
times the  whole  body,  the  fiice  not  excepted,  are 
found  tattooed.  This  is  the  case  among  the  people 
of  New  Zealand. 

TAUENZIEN  YON  WITTENBERG,  Fesik 
EKic  BoGiSLAV  Emanubl,  count  of,  Prussian  gen- 
eral of  infantry,  a  distinguished  soldier,  was  born  in 
1760.  His  father  was  the  celebrated  defender  of 
Breslau.  Tauenzien  took  part  in  the  unfortunate 
campsign  of  1806.  In  1813,  he  co-operated  in  the 
victories  at  Gross-Beeren  and  Dennewitz.  Decern- 
ber  26,  he  took  the  fortress  of  Torgau ;  January 
IS,  1814,  Wittenberg  (on  account  of  which  he  was 
called  TaugmxUn  von  Wittenberp);  and.  May  24, 
1814,  Magdeburg.     He  died,  in  1824,  in  Berlin. 

TAUGHT,  or  TAUT  ;  the  state  of  being  ex«^ 
tended  or  stretched  out,  usually  applied  in  opposi-* 
tlon  to  tfaek. 

TAULEB.  JoHif,  a  celebrated  German  divine, 
born  ill  1204,  or  later,  at  Strasburg  or  Cologne, 
entered,  when  very  young,  the  order  of  the  Domi- 
nicans.  His  life  was  pure.  His  sermons,  written 
in  Latin  and  delivered  in  German,  produced  a  great 
effect.  He  did  much  to  improve  the  German  di- 
dactic style.  The  earliest  editions  of  his  sermons 
are  of  1498  and  1580.  His  early  sermons  are  more 
metaphvftical ;  the  later  ones  simple  and  popalar. 


Versions  of  them  have  often  been  pnblbhed  in 
modem  German.  He  died  in  1361 .  Amdt  wrote 
his  life  in  1689. 

T  AUNT ;  a  marine  epithet,  signifying %il  or  te/7. 
It  is  particularly  applied  to  the  masts,  when  they 
are  of  an  extraordinary  length,  as  Mquare  is  api^ed 
to  long  yards. 

TAUNTON;  a  town  of  England,  in  Somerset- 
shire,  140  miles  west  of  London.  It  consists  of 
four  principal  streets,  which  are  wide  and  well 
built,  and  contains  two  parish  churches.  The 
woolen  manufiu:ture  has  flourished  in  this  town  al- 
most ever  since  its  first  introduction  into  England 
by  the  emigrants  from  Flanders,  the  first  mana&e- 
tnre  being  established  here  about  the  year  139(». 
Of  late  years  it  has  decayed.  A  silk  manulaetnre 
was  introduced  here  in  1780,  and  now  emplojrs  a 
great  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Taunton  is  an  an- 
cient  borough  by  prescription,  and  has  retiimed 
members  to  parliament  from  the  year  1294.  Popu- 
lation in  1841,  13.066. 

TAURIA.     See  Taurida, 

TAURIDA;  a  government  of  Russia,  compris- 
ing  the  Crimean  peninsula  (Cbersonesus  Tamica), 
the  island  of  Taman,  and  the  districts  and  steppes 
inhabited  by  the  Nogay  and  Budshiak  Tartars.  The 
province  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Black  sea  is  also 
connected  with  it  in  matters  of  government ;  popu- 
lation,  346,000.  These  countries  were  anciently 
inhabited  by  Scythians  and  Greek  colonists,  and, 
since  the  time  of  Herodotus  (B.  C.  4.%),  have  been 
conquered  and  devastated  by  more  than  seventy 
different  nations.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  they  were  conquered  by  the  Turks, 
who  drove  out  the  Venetians  and  the  Genoese  co- 
lonies there.  The  Crimea  had  its  own  khan,  who 
was,  however,  dependent  on  the  sultan,  and  was 
obliged  to  be  confirmed  by  him  in  his  dignity.  In 
1774,  the  Turks  were  forced  by  Russia  to  acknow- 
ledge  its  independence,  and,  in  1783,  it  was  annexed 
to  Russia.  The  imperial  title  vms  graced  with  the 
addition  of  csar  of  the  Taurian  Chersonese,  and 
Poterakin,  who  bad  been  active  in  effecting  the 
subjugation  of  the  Tartars,  received  the  title  of  tkt 
Taurian,  The  principal  towns  in  Taurida  are  Sim- 
pheropol,  or  Akraetchat,  the  capital,  Kinbum,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper,  Perekop,  or  Oreapi,  a 
fortress  on  the  isthmus  which  connects  the  Crimea 
with  the  continent ;  Feodosia  (see  Caffk),  Sebaa- 
topol  and  Eupatoria  are  important  for  the  com- 
merce of  the  Black  sea.  Most  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Tartars,  who  profess  the  Mohammedan  religion, 
and  are  engaged  in  trade,  manufactures,  agricnl- 
tnre,  and  the  raising  of  cattle.  There  are  also 
many  Russian,  Greek,  Armenian,  German,  ftc,  co- 
lonists, who  are  encouraged  by  the  government  to 
settle  here.  The  part  of  Taurida  between  the 
isthmus  and  the  Dnieper  consists  of  great  plains, 
some  of  which  are  infertile  and  uncultivated.  The 
northern  part  of  the  Crimea  is  destitute  of  water 
and  wood,  and  has  a  poor  and  saline  soil.  The 
southern  part  is  mountainous,  but  one  of  the  most 
fertile  and  delightful  countries  in  the  world.  All 
sorts  of  fruits  and  grain,  wine,  silk,  wax  and  tobacco 

are  among  the  pr^uctions See  Clarke's  TVaveh 

in  Rmsna,  Tartaty  and  TWAcy,  and  Castelnau's 
Enai  ntr  I  ffigtoire  endenne  H  modeme  de  la  JPftm- 
veih  Rusrit  (Paris,  1820). 

TAURIS ;  capital  of  the  province  of  Aderbid- 
jan,  in  Western  Persia,  situated  in  an  extensive 
plain  without  trees,  on  the  small  river  Spintsha ; 
lat.  SS^"  2(r  N.  s  Ion.  46«  31'  C      It  contains  300 
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earavaiuariet,  2fi0  dthainli  and  mosqaet,  and 
150,000  inhabitants.  It  is  celebrated  throughout 
Asia  as  a  commercial  place,  and  also  has  important 
manufactures.  The  shagreen  is  made  here,  with 
which  almost  all  Persia  in  supplied,  every  one  except 
the  peasants  wearing  boots  and  shoes  of  it.  Tauris 
contains  some  magnificent  ruins.  It  has  suffered 
repeatedly  from  earthquakes,  and  from  hostile  vio- 
lence. It  was  the  residence  of  Abbas  Mirza.  crown- 
prince  of  Persia,  until  1828,  when  it  was  occupied 
by  the  Russians.     See  Pertu, 

TAURUS,  in  astronomy.  See  Constellation, 
and  Ecliptic. 

TAURUS;  a  celebrated  chain  of  mountains  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  whose  greatest 
height  Is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sources  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, whence  it  extends  in  several  ridges  over 
the  greatest  part  of  Western  Asia.  One  ridge,  the 
Ala  Dag,  runs  through  Natolia,  and  terminates  in 
the  Chelidonian  promontory  over  against  Rhodes. 
Another  branch  extends  into  Syria,  and  there  forms 
the  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus.  To  the  north,  the 
Taurus,  which  is  connected  with  the  system  of 
mountains  in  central  Asia  by  its  branches,  ap- 
proaches the  Caucasus,  and  to  the  east  unites  with 
snowy  Kiare  and  mount  Zagros. 

TAUTOLOGY  (from  the  Greek  t«»t«,  the  same, 
and  Xsyt,  speech) ;  the  repetition  of  the  same  sense 
in  different  words  or  phrases.     See  jPfeonojni. 

TAVERNIER,  Jean  Bafhste,  Baron  d'Au- 
bonne  (a  title  derived  from  an  estate  near  Geneva, 
which  his  success  in  mercantile  pursuits  enabled 
him  to  purchase),  was  the  son  of  a  Dutch  merchant 
settled  at  Paris,*  who  traded  largely  in  charts  and 
maps,  the  perusal  of  which  first  inspired  his  son 
with  a  propensity  for  travelling.  He  was  born  at 
Paris  about  1605,  and,  before  his  twenty-first  year, 
had  already  visited  a  considerable  portion  of  Eu- 
rope, lie  subsequently  travelled  through  Turkey, 
Persia,  and  other  Eastern  countries,  six  times  by 
different  routes,  trading  as  a  diamond  merchant,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  indulged  his  thirst  for  mak- 
ing himself  acquainted  with  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  remote  nations.  Of  these  his  journeys  he 
gave  an  account,  with  the  assistance  of  a  literary 
friend,  whose  services  the  defects  of  his  own  edu- 
cation made  neceflsary  to  arrange  the  mass  of  his 
observations.  In  1Mb,  having  realized  a  large  for- 
tune, and  obtained  a  patent  of  nobility  from  the 
French  king,  he  retired  to  his  estate  in  the  Gene- 
vese  territories,  with  the  view  of  passing  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  tranquill ity.  The  misconduct 
of  a  nephew,  by  injuring  his  pecuifiary  resources, 
altered  his  determination,  and  induced  him  once 
more  to  set  out  for  Russia  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
cruiting his  shattered  finances.  He  succeeded  in 
reaching  Moscow,  the  ancient  capital  of  that  vast 
empire,  but  died  there  soon  after  his  arrival,  in  the 
summer  of  1069.  His  Travels,  of  which  there  is 
an  English  translation,  have  gone  through  several 
editions  in  the  original  French. 

TAXES,  TAX ATION,  denotes  that  portion  of 
their  property  which  the  government  of  a  state 
exacts,  for  the  supply  of  the  public  necessities,  from 
its  subjects,  or  other  persons  residing  in  the  coun- 
try, and  partaking  of  its  advantages.  Hence  they 
form  a  part  of  the  state  revenues.  Another  part  is 
formed  by  the  revenues  from  the  domains,  and  from 
the  royal  prerogatives,  so  far  as  the  last  afford  only 
oflUcial  gains,  and  are  not  used  at  the  same  time  as 
means  to  exact  or  to  raise  taxes.  (See  Domatiu, 
and  JZofoZtief.)     In  most  states,  particularly  in 


those  of  ancient  times,  the  public  expenditures 
were  supplied  from  the  revenues  of  domains  and 
royalties,  which  were  considered,  the  former  as  the 
property,  the  latter  as  privileges,  of  the  sovereigns. 
As  the  expenses  of  the  state  continually  increased, 
or  the  rulers,  from  bad  economy,  found  the  above- 
mentioned  sources  of  revenue  insufficient,  they  be- 
gan  to  demand  contributions  from  the  members  of 
the  community^  and  imposed  upon  them  taxes  or 
imposts.  They  usually,  however,  met  with  great 
difficulties,  since  the  nobles  would  not  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  taxed,  under  pretext  of  forming  a  state 
vrithin  themselves,  and  maintained,  that  such  con- 
tributions could  be  raised  only  with  their  consent. 
What  could  be  obtained  from  them  voluntarily,  was 
very  little.  They,  however,  acknowledged  the 
necessity  of  increasing  the  revenue  of  the  state ; 
but  the  sovereigns  were  afraid  to  constrain  them  to 
contribute,  and  inclined  to  grant  them  exemption 
from  taxes,  if  they  would  only  consent  that  the  rest 
of  the  nation,  which  did  not  belong  to  their  privi- 
leged order,  should  be  subjected  to  imposts.  The 
nobles,  fearing  that  if  no  other  source  of  revenue 
were  left  open  to  the  sovereign,  the  burden  of  taxes 
would  finally  fall  on  themselves,  willingly  allowed 
him  the  right  of  taxing  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
which,  from  want  of  union  and  power,  was  obliged 
to  vield.  Thus  the  taxes,  for  a  long  time,  were 
laid  almost  every  where  on  the  commons  only,  the 
higher  and  more  powerful  orders,  the  clergy  and 
nobilitjs  being  exempt.  Enlightened  governments, 
however,  early  perceived  that,  in  order  to  render 
taxes  a  permanent  source  of  revenue,  means  must 
be  left  to  the  subjects,  of  gaining,  every  year,  so 
much  as  to  be  able  to  subsist,  and  to  have  a  suffi- 
cient sum  remaining  to  pay  the  taxes.  Hence  they 
were  induced  to  refrain  from  exhausting  their  pro- 
perty. But  a  long  time  elapsed  before  the  princi- 
ples of  equitable  taxation  were  well  understood.  It 
was  not  till  alate  period,  since  government  has  become 
an  object  of  profound  reflection,  and  a  more  perfect 
system  of  political  economy  has  arisen,  that  a  the- 
ory of  taxation  has  been  formed,  which  can  be  used 
as  a  solid  basis  of  revenue.  According  to  this  the- 
ory, taxes  are  the  portions  of  the  property  of  indi- 
viduals, which  each  has  to  contribute  to  the  public 
treasury,  to  defray  the  public  expenses.  From  this 
definition  it  follows,  1.  that  no  one  should  be  ex- 
empted from  taxes,  who  possesses  property  or  in- 
come,  and  is  protected  in  his  person  and  estate,  and 
that,  in  consequence,  absolute  freedom  from  taxes 
in  any  individual,  so  situated,  is  unjust  towards 
those  members  of  the  community  who  are  charged 
with  them ;  2.  that  the  taxes  ought  to  be  assessed 
according  to  the  net  income  of  each  individual ;  3. 
that  the  taxes  must  never  be  suffered  to  injure  the 
sources  of  income ;  4.  that  the  ratio  of  taxes  to  iii« 
come  ought  to  be  as  small  as  possible,  in  order  that 
the  revenue  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  of  the  Indit 
vidual,  may  be  allowed  to  increase.  The  greatest 
difficulty  in  effecting  a  just  distribution  of  taxes,  is 
to  find  the  dear  income  of  every  individual.  In 
the  mode  of  taxation  formerly  practised,  this  diffi- 
culty  was  but  little  considered.  Financiers  were 
satisfied  with  laying  taxes  where  they  observed 
property  or  income,  without  oaring  much  whether 
they  were  taken  from  the  grose  or  net  income^ 
from  the  capital,  or  flrom  the  interest  and  profits. 
The  rudest  mode  was  to  assess  the  taxes  according 
to  the  number  of  heads.  On  the  supposition  that 
every  one  receives  enough  to  pay  something,  they 
demanded  from  every  hcwl  such  a  sum  as.  it  was 
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presuuied,  even  the  poorest  could  afford:  the 
rich  and  the  poor  paid  the  same  amount;  and, 
therefore,  the  greatest  inequality  prevailed.  Real 
property  was  early  taken  as  a  standard  in  dis- 
tributing the  taxes,  as  cultivated  land,  in  civilised 
countries,  appeared  to  be  the  safest  and  most 
substantial  property.  As  this  afforded  to  its  pro- 
prietors or  cultivators  a  certain  income,  the  an- 
nual produce  of  the  lands  of  those  whb  were 
declared  subject  to  taxation  was  estimated,  and, 
after  this  ratio,  the  tax  was  distril^uted  on  real  pro 
perty.  Thus  arose  the  land  tax,  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  gross  and  net  produce  of  the  lands  were 
seldom  accurately  distinguished ;  and  where  it  was 
done,  little  dependence  was  to  be  put  upon  the 
estinuite  itself,  and  still  less  on  the  maintenance  of 
this  principle  through  the  changes  of  income.  As 
the  land  tax  was  insufficient  to  furnish  the  neces- 
sary revenue,  other  means  were  sought  for,  and  the 
closest  attention  was  paid,  particuUrly  as  the  cir- 
culation of  money  increased  in  civil  society,  to  all 
those  quarters  where  money  appeared.  Wherever 
money  changed  hands,  as  in  sales,  exchanges,  in- 
heritances,  taxes  were  laid.  "Whoever  desired  to 
obtain  any  favour  from  the  public  officers,  was 
obliged  to  purchase  it  with  money.  When  property 
was  acquired,  something  must  be  relinquished. 
Hence  the  long  series  of  taxes  on  acquisition  and 
industry.  As  the  income  of  the  members  of  the 
community  did  not  yield  so  much  as  the  state  re- 
quired, the  attention  of  governments  was  directed 
to  expenditures;  and  people  were  made  to  pay, 
wherever  their  expenses  could  be  estimated.  Thus 
taxes  on  consumption  of  every  description  were 
established.  When  taxes  began  to  be  treated 
scientifically,  which  was  not  till  a  long  time  after 
the  different  kinds  had  been  invented  and  intro- 
duced, attempts  were  made  to  bring  the  whole 
mass  of  the  existing  taxes  under  a  general  system. 
All  taxes  may  be  arranged  under  the  following 
classes  :  taxes  on  the  jDosfeasiofi,  on  the  acquisition^ 
or  on  the  enjoyment  of  property.  In  order  to  judge 
whether  they  are  nghtly  distributed,  it  must  first 
be  considered,  whether  tliey  can  be  paid  regularly 
and  continually  from  the  net  income  or  not.  There 
may  be  a  possession  which  brings  no  gain  at  all,  as 
a  library,  a  collection  of  pictures,  &c.  If  an  annual 
tax  is  laid  upon  such  property,  it  would  sooner  or 
later  consume  the  property,  if  it  were  to  be  paid 
from  it,  and  consequently,  would  contradict  the 
principles  above  laid  down,  that  property  should  be 
taxed  only  so  far  as  it  affords  a  regular  income.  In 
a  like  way,  acquisitions  can  be  taxed,  according  to 
the  principles  of  political  economy,  only  when  they 
are  a  permanent  source  of  gain.  If,  therefore,  any 
one  acquires  an  estate  or  a  capital  by  purchase,  ex- 
change, &c.,  and  taxes  are  laid  upon  such  an  acquisi- 
tion, the  tax  is  taken  from  the  capital,  that  is,  from 
the  means  destined  to  produce  profit.  As  fiu*  as 
this  happens,  or  is  in  danger  of  happening,  the  sys- 
tem of  taxation  is  defective.  If.  in  fine,  a  tax  is 
laid  on  enjoyment,  or  the  value  of  things  enjoyed, 
this  can  be  justified  only  so  far  as  he  who  purchases 
or  enjoys  such  things  can  afford  the  expense,  from 
an  income  which  furnishes  more  than  enough  for 
his  subsistence,  and  the  source  of  which  if  not  ne- 
cessarily diminished  by  the  tax.  If  we  seek  there- 
fore, for  the  principle  of  the  distribution  of  taxes, 
which  ought  to  serve,  at  the  same'  time,  as  a  rule 
for  judging  of  the  propriety  of  the  distribution,  this 
can  be  no  other  than  the  net  income  of  the  persons, 
or  the  net  produce  of  the  property.     Net  income  or 


net  profit  is  that  part  of  ineome  or  profit  whlrli  re> 
mains  after  the  portion  necessary  for  the  nuote- 
nance  of  the  person,  or  the  continuance  of  the  pro- 
perty which  produced  the  income  or  the  profit,  has 
been  subtracted.  An  income  and  profit  are  |»ro- 
duced  either,  1.  from  land;  2.  from  0B(MtaI ;  3. 
from  labour.  All  taxes  will  be  just  and  UMful  ooly 
so  far  as  they  are  a  part  of  the  n^t  produoe  fross 
these  sources,  and  are  imposed  and  distributed  after 
this  principle.  But  as  it  is  difficult,  and,  id  tammj 
cases,  impossible,  in  practice,  to  ascertain  the  net 
revenue  of  every  one,  the  politician  must  take  di^ 
ferent  ways  to  find  the  just  proportion.  The  £nt 
way  is  direct — to  determine,  from  the  stateoieat  of 
the  parties  concerned,  or  from  official  estinatioa, 
the  net  income  of  the  persons,  or  the  net  produec 
of  the  land,  and  to  assess  the  taxes  according  to  the 
result.  This  kind  of  taxes  is  called  direet.  But  aa 
this  mode  leaves  a  large  portion  of  net  in 
doubtful,  their  amount  is  sought  for  in  an  ii 
way.  It  u  supposed,  that  he  who  receives  aiore 
than  the  amount  at  which  he  has  rated  his  in- 
come, will  consume  and  enjoy  more  than  this 
sum  will  warrant,  and,  in  particular,  that  he  will 
enjoy  certain  articles,  which  the  man  of  amaller 
income  consumes  not  at  all,  or  not  in  equal  quan- 
tity. If  now,  the  expense  for  articles  for  eonauaip- 
tion  is  taxed,  an  additional  sum  can  be  generally 
drawn  from  all  those  who  pay  already  a  direet  tax 
on  income,  not  sufficient,  howerer,  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  the  state.  This  sum  they  can  pay  froas 
their  net  income,  if  their  affairs  are  properly  ar- 
ranged. In  this  way,  something  more  is  obtained 
from  the  net  income  of  those  who  have  concealed  a 
part,  Uian  they  would  have  contributed  if  they  had 
been  taxed  merely  according  to  their  own  statement. 
These  Uxes  are  termed  qi^rect,  as  they  are  calcn- 
lated,  like  the  others,  on  the  net  income,  but  only 
in  an  indirect  way.  The  art  of  reaching  this  net 
income  by  taxes  on  consumption,  or  other  indirect 
taxes,  still  remains  very  imperfect.  Ita  perfectioo 
is,  however,  necessary,  if  the  system  of  taxation  i« 
to  be  established  according  to  just  principles.  Ano- 
ther signification  is  usually  attached  to  the  division 
of  taxes  into  direct  and  indirect.  The  mode  in 
which  they  are  raised  is  made  the  principle  of  deno- 
mination. By  direct  taxes  are  understood  each  as 
are  laid  immediately  on  the  consumers ;  \j  indirect 
taxes,  such  as  are  assessed  on  others  in  advance,  who 
are  left  to  remunerate  themselves  from  the  rest  oi 
the  community.  But  this  principle  does  not  afford 
a  logically  correct  division  :  for  the  same  tax  can  be 
raised  at  on»  time  directly,  at  another  indirectly. 
Thus  all  taxes  of  consumption  may  be  raised  aa  well 
from  those  who  consume  the  articles,  as  Itoob  the 
tradesmen  who  deal  in  them.  In  like  manner,  naany 
artides  of  luxury  are  taxed  directly.  Neverthelesa» 
the  taxes  remain  indirect,  because  the  net  iaeooa 
only  is  taxed  according  to  the  extravagance  of  indi- 
viduals.  Taxes  imposed  on  goods  at  the  tiarn  of 
their  importation,  are  denominated  chsImm,  dbiliesE, 
or  imposff.  Adam  Smith  mentions  one  direction 
to  this  mode  of  raising  revenue,  as  the  iosportivg 
merchant  must  enhance  the  price  of  his  goods,  not 
only  by  the  amount  of  the  duty  advanced  by  him, 
but  also  for  interest,  profit,  and  guaranten  ot 
that  amount,  so  that  the  consumer  must,  in  &ct, 
pay  more  than  the  tax.  This  objection  is  avoided 
by  an  excise  tax,  which  is  levied  on  the  goods  in  the 
hands  of  the  person  who  uses  them*  or  at  the  time 
of  their  coming  into  his  hands.  An  annual  exdae  ta 
sometimes  levied  upon  articles  of  a  durable  nature^ 
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tfiieh  M  eiirriiigei,  wntcliet.  fte. ,  «nd  the  principle 
upon  which  tbif  is  apportioned,  is  to  graduate  it 
according  to  the  supposed  expenditure  of  the  per. 
sons  pnying  the  tax,  assuming  that  this  will,  as  a 
general  rule,  be  in  some  near  proportion  to  their  in- 
rome.  In  respect  to  imported  articles,  the  excise 
is  either  a  substitute  for  customs  or  sn  addition  to 
tbenu  Considered  as  a  substitute^  the  excise  avoids 
the  objection  pointed  out  by  Adam  Smith ;  but  then 
it  is  an  expensive  tax  to  collect,  and  it  necessarily 
gives  rise  to  an  irksome  inquiry  into  the  private 
concerns  and  babits  of  people,  so  that,  as  far  as  im- 
ported goods  are  the  subject  of  taxation,  the  cus- 
toms are  the  most  convenient,  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  productive  tax:  and  this  mode  of  taxing 
is  almost  universally  adopted.  It  cannot  be  made 
a  question,  among  a  free  people,  to  whom  the  right 
of  taxation  belongs.  In  this  country,  the  principle 
has  long  been  acknowledged,  that  taxes  are  a  volun- 
tary donation  from  the  people  to  the  government. 
(See  Chatham's  speeches  on  the  complaints  of  the 
American  colonies.)  On  the  continent,  where  in 
the  coarse  of  time,  nearly  all  national  representation 
has  been  lost,  the  physical  power  of  the  government 
is  the  sufBcient  argument,  as  in  so  many  other  in- 
stances, by  which  all  discussion  on  the  right  of  tax- 
ation is  n»de  useless.  The  theory  of  taxes  has  been 
but  very  lately  illustrated  and  perfected.  Adam 
Smith  laid  the  first  foundation  of  a  complete  theory. 
Before  him  prevailed  the  physioeratioal  system  (see 
the  article),  which,  however,  has  no  solid  founda- 
tions. — See  the  works  of  Adam  Smith,  and  Say,- 
On  PoHtieai  Eeonowtf;  also.  Sir  William  Mere- 
dith's  Biaiorical  Remarka  o«  tht  Toxatiom  of  Free- 
8tate$  (London,  1788,  4to.):  Andrew  Hamilton's 
Inqmifif  imt9  tkt  PrtMciptf  of  Tasaiiomt  Edinburgh, 
second  edition,  1793,  4to.);  Cassaux's  Conndera- 
tiem»  of  th€  Ejftt  qf  Impott  in  <Ae  Mrtout  Mod/u  of 
T^fiwrn  (Paris,  17M,  8vo.)}  Fraud's  PrincipleB  oj 
TogaUom  (1799,  Svo.);  Montfaion's  /i|^Meiioe  of  the 
Difertmt  Spaeiet  of  TaxaHom  m  ike  MoratUjf^  tko 
AcHvUy^  rnrnd  the  Indrnttty  of  Natiotu  (Paris,  1808, 
8vo.);  llirabean*s  TkiorU  A  rimpMs  Kicardo's 
PrmerpieM  ttf  Politkmi  £amom^  and  Taxation 
(1819,  8vo.). 

jBxaatpHom  from  Taxet,  The  privilege  of  exemp- 
tion  from  taxes  is  granted  to  some  orders  of  society, 
to  individuals,  or  to  particular  kinds  of  property. 
The  reasons  for  which  it  is  usually  allowed  are,  1. 
the  identity  of  the  person  exempted  with  the  state; 
2.  to  reward  services  rendered  to  the  state ;  3.  as  a 
means  of  paying  debts  duo  from  the  state ;  4.  the 
incompatibility  of  the  public  burdens  with  the  office 
or  chsiraeier  of  the  individual  exempted ;  5.  because 
an  equivident  is  received  in  some  other  way;  6^ 
poverty;  7*  ancient  privilfges.  As  to  the  first 
reason,  it  i»  applicable  only  to  the  person  of  the 
sovereign;  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  load  the 
sovereign  with  taxes,  whilst  the  taxes  aie  only 
established  in  order  to  afford  the  sovereign  the 
means  of  promoting  the  public  welfare.  It  follows, 
then,  that  the  revenues  of  the  state  must  be  free 
from  taxes,  or  that  the  state  itself,  considered  as  a 
person,  must  be  free  from  every  tax.  But  whether 
the  individual,  likewise,  wbo  is  invested  with  the 
sovereignty,  should  be  entirely  exempt  from  taxes, 
is  a  very  different  question ;  for  in  the  revenue  of 
such  sn  individual,  there  are  always  two  things  to 
be  distinguished,  namely,  a,  that  which  is  employed 
by  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  public  functions,  and, 
6t  that  which  serves  to  defray  his  private  expenses; 
for  it  cannot  be  contended  that  all  which  the  sove^ 


reign  expends  is  devoted  to  the  accomplishment  of 
public  objects.  In  addition  to  his  public  capacity, 
be  stands  in  the  condition  of  a  private  person,  who 
has  his  individual  wishes  and  wants  to  gratify. 
Mow,  if  the  revenue  of  the  ruler  is  so  large  as  not 
only  to  supply  that  expenditure  which  is  required 
for  maintaining  the  dignity  of  the  reigning  family, 
but  also  to  suffice  for  the  private  gratification  of 
the  ruler,  the  latter  part  is  undoubtedly  to  be  con- 
sidered like  the  net  income  of  a  private  person. 
In  this  point  of  view,  there  is  no  sufficient  reason 
why  the  income  of  the  prince  should  be  free  from 
taxes.  It  appears  rather,  for  several  reasons,  ad- 
visable to  subject  it  to  taxation,  like  other  private 
property;  1.  because,  in  this  way,  the  prince  feels, 
proportionally,  the  burden  of  tbe  tax,  in  his  private 
capacity,  being  obliged,  like  every  other  man,  to 
restrict  his  personal  expenditure;  2.  because  the 
participation  of  the  prince  in  the  public  burdens, 
affords  an  encouraging  example  to  his  subjects,  and 
serves  to  check  the  daim  of  exemption  in  any 
other  class  of  society.  In  those  states  where  tbe 
sovereignty  is  vested  in  a  numerous  body,  the  dis- 
tinction between  that  which  belongs  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  sovereign  body,  in  their  public  and  in 
their  private  capacity,  is  yet  more  evident.  The 
members  of  a  council  wbo  share  in  the  sovereignty, 
or  of  the  sovereign  senate  itself,  can  be  as  little 
entitled  to  exemption  from  taxes  as  the  members 
of  a  sovereign  assemblv  of  the  nation  in  a  demo- 
cracy; and  tiie  right  of  a  prince  to  freedom  fiom 
taxes  on  that  portion  of  his  income  which  is  devoted 
to  his  private  gratification,  is  no  better  founded. 
If  the  state  would  reward  an  individual  for  public 
services  by  exempting  him  from  taxes,  this  can 
reasonably  be  done  only  by  a  personal  exemption 
for  bis  lifetime.  To  declare  his  estates  free  from 
taxes,  is  to  make  him  a  donation  of  a  sum  equal  to 
the  tax  from  which  his  estates  are  exempted.  But 
to  make  this  exemption  perpetual,  would  be  to 
make  a  grant  of  an  indefinite  value,  and  must  be 
regarded  as  an  instance  of  blind  extravagance.  In 
general,  this  species  of  reward  is  one  of  the  most 
objectionable;  for  the  reward  of  public  services 
should  be  drawn  from  the  public  revenue,  to  which 
all  classes  contribute  in  equal  proportion.  But  the 
remission  of  a  certain  kind  of  taxes  usually  imposes 
new  burdens  on  some  particular  class  of  subjects. 
Another  objection  tO  this  kind  of  reward  is,  that 
it  makes  exemption  from  taxes  appear  an  honour, 
when  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  state  that  a  citizen 
should  consider  himself  the  more  important  the 
more  he  contributes  to  the  support  of  the  public 
burdens.  Nearly  the  same  reasons,  in  particular 
tbe  last,  may  be  urged  against  the  use  of  this 
exemption  as  a  means  of  paying  the  salaries  of 
public  officers.  The  privilege  too  often  operates 
unequally  in  tbe  case  of  different  officers,  one 
deriving  from  it  a  much  greater  advantage  than 
another.  Taxes  paid  in  money  are  incompatible 
with  no  rank  in  society  and  no  kind  of  occupation. 
Other  public  burdens,  personal  service,  mainterance 
of  soldiers,  &c.,  may,  indeed,  be  inconsistent  with 
one  or  the  other.  On  that  account,  it  would  be 
better  that  such  burdens  should  be  home  by  indi- 
viduals who  are  paid  at  a  fixed  rate  for  undertaking 
them.  That  tbe  poor  pay  no  taxes,  is  the  natural 
consequence  of  a  good  system  of  taxation,  which 
charges  only  the  net  income.  It  follows,  from 
what  has  been  said,  that  a  personal  right  to  exemp- 
tion  from  taxes  cannot  be  properly  granted,  and 
should  be  abolished   where  it  exists;   sufficient 
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indemnification  being  provided  for  those  who  suffer 
by  the  measure.  These  exemptions  had  their 
oriffin  in  a  time  of  limited  views.  As  to  the 
exemption  from  taxes  of  particular  kinds  of  pro- 
perty, the.  most  remarkable  is  that  which  is  granted 
to  certain  landed  estates.  This  privilege  is  usually 
justified  by  the  following  reasons:  1.  that  one 
estate  has  undertaken  to  pay  the  tax  of  another. 
In  this  way  the  nobility  have  often  endeavoured  to 
defend  the  exemption  of  their  estates,  by  pretending 
that  their  ancestors  had  ceded  part  of  their  lands 
to  the  pctisants,  on  condition  that  the  latter,  in  ad- 
dition to  some  labour  on  the  lord's  estate,  should 
pay  the  taxes  of  the  same,  from  the  produce  of 
their  farms.  Such  a  contract  might  have  been 
legatly  made,  and  might  stand  good,  if  it  had  been 
concluded  for  a  fixed  proportion  of  taxes,  and  the 
agreen-.ent  could  be  clearly  proved;  but  no  com- 
pact can  be  acknowledged  as  binding,  by  which  one 
side  undertakes  to  relieve  the  other  from  the 
burden  of  all  future  taxes,  since  no  one  can  know 
what  their  amount  may  become,  and  whether  the 
land  granted  would  be  a  proper  equivalent;  for,  in 
every  contract,  the  nature  of  the  obligation  should 
be  definite.  But  in  addition  to  the  fact,  that  such 
contracts  are  mere  fictions,  the  state  should  allow 
them  no  validity,  because  they  give  to  taxes  the 
appearance  of  an  ignominious  burden — an  idea 
which  no  government  should  favour.  2.  Govern- 
ments have  sometimes  allowed  individuab,  and  even 
whole  nations,  to  redeem  themselves  from  a  certain 
tax,  for  a  gross  sum ;  as,  for  instance,  in  England, 
in  the  case  of  the  land  tax.  Such  contracts  must  be 
kept ;  but  no  individual,  still  less  a  whole  class,  or 
nation,  can  purchase  an  entire  exemption  from  taxes, 
because  the  amount  of  future  taxes  cannot  be  esti- 
mated, and,  consequently,  their  value  cannot  be  set- 
tled. This  would  be  to  sell  the  very  means  of  the 
state's  existence.  To  sell  an  improper  tax,  in  order 
to  establish  a  better,  as  was  done  with  the  land  tax 
in  England,  may  be  advisable,  and  certain  objects 
may  thus,  for  a  time,  be  exempted  from  taxes; 
but  this  is  no  reason  for  releasing  the  income  which 
they  afford,  for  all  future  times,  from  taxes.  3. 
Finally,  the  privilege  of  exemption  never  can  be 
considered  as  absolutely  irrevocable,  but  is  subject 
to  be  judged  on  the  general  principle  of  utility, 
like  all  other  positive  laws  and  institutions;  and 
if  found  inapplicable,  injurious,  and  oppressive  to 
other  classes  of  citizens,  such  laws  must  be  amended 
or  abolished.  As  the  state  ought  never  to  persist 
in  old  errors  at  the  expense  of  its  citizens,  so,  on 
the  other  hand,  those  who  are  to  lose  the  privilege 
of  exemption  from  taxes  should  be  indemnified  for 
it  according  to  equitable  principles. 

TAY,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  rises  in  the 
west  part  of  Perthshire,  passes  through  Loch  Tay, 
and  runs  into  the  German  sea,  forming  a  large  bay 
at  its  mouth,  called  the  /VtM  of  Tay,  It  is  nan- 
gable  for  vessels  of  five  hundred  tons  to  Newburgh, 
in  Fife,  and  for  vessels  of  considerable  size  as  far 
as  Perth.  The  salmon  fishery  on  the  Tay  is  ex- 
tensive. 

TAYLOR,  Jane;  an  amiable  and  accomplished 
female  writer,  was  bom  Sept.  23, 1783,  in  London. 
Her  father  was  a  highly  respectable  artist.  While 
quite  young,  she  gave  evident  indications  of  poetic 
talent.  Mr  Taylor  became,  in  1792,  pastor  of  a 
di^sentin^  congregation  at  Colchester,  whither  he 
carried  his  daughters,  and  taught  them  his  own  art 
of  engraving.  In  the  intervals  between  these  pur- 
suits. Miss  Taylor  committed  the  effusions  of  her 


genius  to  writing,  and  contributed  to  the 
Podket  Book,  a  small  publication,  in  vi^idb  bcr 
first  work,  the  Beggar  Boy,  appeared  in  1804. 
Frbm  this  period,  until  1813,  she  cootiBned  to 
publish  occasionally  miscellaneous  pieeea  in  verse, 
of  which  the  principal  are  Or^nal  Poei*-«  for  In- 
fiint  Minds  (in  two  volumes);  Rhymes  for  the 
Nursery  (in  one) ;  and  some  verses  in  the  Associate 
Minstrels.  A  prose  composition  of  h^er  preten- 
sion, which  appeared  in  1815,  under  the  name  of 
Display,  met  with  much  saceess.  Her  last  and 
principal  work  consists  of  Euays  in  Rhyme  on 
Morals  and  Manners,  didactic  poems,  written  with 
much  elegance  and  feeling.  This  amiable  and  in- 
tellectual  feoude  died  of  a  pttlmcmary  eonplatnt,  in 
AprU,  1823. 

TAYLOR,  Jbremt,  an  eminent  divine  and 
prelate  of  the  Irish  church,  was  bom  in  the  jeer 
1613,  at  Cambridge,  where  his  father  was  n  barber. 
He  was  educated  at  Perse*s  free  school  in  his  native 
place,  and  entered,  in  1026,  a  sizar  in  Cains  eoUcfe, 
where  he  continued  until  he  hsd  grsdunied  aaaster 
of  arts.  Entering  into  orders,  he  oocnsioiMllj  lce> 
tured  for  a  friend  at  St  Paul's  cathedral,  whan  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  archbuhop  Land,  who 
procured  him  a  fellowship  of  All  Soula  eoUcge, 
Oxford,  and,  in  1640,  obtained  for  hins  the  lectery 
of  Uppingham.  In  1642,  he  was  created  doctor  ii 
divinitv  at  Oxford,  at  whidi  time  he  was  rhnplaiw 
in  ordmary  to  Charles  I.,  whom  he  attended  in 
some  of  his  campaigns,  and  aided  by  several  writ- 
ings in  defence  of  the  church  of  England.  Af^er 
the  parliament  proved  victorious,  his  living  being 
sequestrated,  he  retired  into  Wales,  where  he  vat 
kindly  received  by  the  earl  of  Carbery,  under  whone 
protection  he  was  allowed  to  exercise  his  ministry, 
and  keep  a  school.  In  this  obieure  sitnaticm  he 
wrote  those  copious  and  fervent  discounes^  whose 
fertility  of  composition,  eloquence  of  ezpresnon, 
and  comprehensiveness  of  thought,  have  rendered 
him  one  of  the  first  writers  in  the  English  langvage. 
The  death  of  three  sons  within  n  diort  period, 
rendered  a  change  of  place  necessary  for  the  resto- 
ration of  his  tranquillity,  and  he  removed  to  Lon- 
don, and  officiated,  not  without  danger,  to  privnie 
congregations  of  royalists.  At  length  he  aecepled 
an  invitation  from  lord  Conway  to  reside  nt  his 
seat  in  Ireland,  where  he  remained  until  the  resto^ 
ration,  when  he  was  elevated  to  the  Irish  see  of 
Down  and  Connor,  with  the  administration  of  theft 
of  Dromore.  He  vras  also  made  a  privy  counseDor 
for  Ireland,  and  chosen  vice-chancellor  of  the  wns- 
versity  of  Dublin.  He  conducted  himself,  on  bis 
advancement,  with  all  the  attention  to  his  duties, 
public  and  private,  which  had  ever  disttngwsbcd 
him  in  humble  situations.  Piety,  humility,  and 
charity  were  his  leading  charaeteristics;  and,  on 
his  death,  at  Lisbnrne.  August  13,  1607,  he  left 
but  very  moderate  fortunes  to  his  three  daughters. 
Taylor  possessed  the  advantages  of  a  comely  per- 
son  and  a  melodious  voice,  which  wera  further  art 
off  by  the  most  urbane  mannen  and  agreeable  con- 
versation. His  works  have  been  printed  in  fbor, 
and  also  in  six  volumes  folio,  a  great  part  of  which 
consists  in  sermons  and  devotional  pieces.  Tberv 
are  likewise  several  treatises,  one  of  the  most  tr- 
roarkable  of  which  is  entitled,  A  Disconrae  or  the 
Liberty  of  Prophesying  (Preaching),  (4to.,  164"), 
which  pleads  eloquently  and  strenucHisly  for  liberty 
of  conscience.  Of  the  other  writings  of  this  per^ 
late,  the  most  generslly  known  era  his  GoMra 
Grove,  or  Manual  of  daily  Prayen;  his 
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on  Hoi}'  Living  and  D)ing;  and  his  Ihietor  ZHrfri- 
taniium,  or  Rule  of  Conscience.  Of  these  the  two 
former  are  peculiarly  admired  for  ferrour  of  devo- 
tional feeling,  beauty  of  imagery,  and  illustrative 
and  copious  impressiveness  of  eloquence.  Anew 
edition  of  his  works,  with  a  life,  by  the  late  bishop 
Heber,  was  published  in  1822  (15  volumes). 

TAYLOR,  JoHK,  usually  called  the  water  poet, 
from  his  being  a  waterman,  was  born  in  Gloucester, 
about  1580.  He  was  taken  young  to  London,  and 
apprenticed  to  a  waterman.  He  was  at  the  taking 
of  Cadis,  under  the  earl  of  Essex,  in  1596,  and 
afterwards  visited  Germany  and  Scotland.  At 
home  he  was  many  years  collector  for  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower  of  London,  of  his  fees  of  the 
wines  from  all  the  ships  which  brought  them  up 
the  Thames.  When  the  civil  wars  broke  out,  he 
retired  to  Oxford,  where  he  kept  a  common  victual- 
ling house,  and  wrote  pasquinades  upon  the  Round- 
heads. He  afterwards  kept  a  public  house  at 
Westminster.  He  died  in  1654,  aged  seventv-four. 
His  works  are  published  under  the  title  of  '*  AU 
the  Works  of  John  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  being 
Sixty  and  Three  in  Number,  collected  into  One 
Volume  by  the  Author,  with  sundry  new  Addi- 
tions, corrected,  revised,  and  newly  imprinted** 
(1630,  folio).  These  pieces  are  not  destitute  of 
natunJ  humour,  and  of  the  jingling  wit  which  pre- 
vailed so  mueh  during  the  reign  of  James  1. 

TAYLOR,  John,  LL.D.,  a  distinguished  scholar 
and  critic,  the  son  of  a  barber  of  Shrewsbury,  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  education  at  the  grammar- 
school  of  his  native  town,  and  was  entered  of  St 
John's  college,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a 
fellow  in  1730.  In  1732,  he  was  appointed  libra- 
rian  of  the  university,  which  office  he  soon  after 
quitted  for  that  of  registrar.  He  published  an 
edition  of  Lysias  in  1739,  and  in  1742  became  a 
member  of  doctors'  commons.  Two  years  after- 
wards he  was  made  chancellor  of  Lincoln ;  and  in 
1751,  entering  into  orders,  was  presented  to  the 
living  of  Lawford,  in  Essex.  He  published,  in 
1755,  Elements  of  Civil  Law  (4to.,  reprinted  in 
1769).  He  died  in  1766,  after  having  just  com- 
pleted an  edition  of  Demosthenes,  in  two  vols., 
Svo.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he 
was  author  of  an  explanation  of  the  Marmor  Sand- 
vieeiue,  and  an  edition  of  Two  Orations  of  I>emos- 
thenes  and  Lycurgus. 

TAYLOR,  Thoxas,  well  known  by  the  title 
of  the  Plattmiet,  was  bom  in  London,  of  obscure 
parents,  in  175iB,  and,  at  the  age  of  nine  years, 
was  placed  at  St  Paul's  school,  it  being  intended 
to  educate  him  as  a  dissenting  minister.  Disgusted, 
however,  with  the  maimer  in  which  the  dead  lan- 
guages are  taught,  he  prevailed  on  his  father  to 
relinquish  this  plan.  He  was  then  only  twelve 
years  old;  yet  he  became  deeply  enamoured  of  a 
Miss  Morton,  who  aft«rwards  gave  him  her  hand. 
While  at  home.  Ward's  Young  Mathematician's 
Guide  inspired  him  with  a  love  of  mathematics, 
and,  though  his  father  was  adverse  to  the  studv, 
the  youth  soon  contrived  to  become  a  proficient  m 
his  favourite  sdence.  This  he  accomplished  by 
sacrificing  to  it  a  part  of  the  hours  of  rest ;  and 
that  he  might  procure  a  light  without  being  dis- 
covered, be  concealed  a  tinder-box  under  bis  pillow. 
When  he  vms  fifteen,  he  was  placed  under  an 
nncle,  at  Sheemess,  who  was  an  officer  of  the 
dock-yard — a  situation  irksome  in  its  nature,  and 
rendered  more  so  by  the  tyranny  of  his  unde. 
After  enduring  it  for  three  years,  he  became  pupil 


to  a  dissenting  preacher,  with  the  view  of  entering 
into  the  church.  At  this  period  he  also  renewed 
his  acquaintance  with  Miss  Morton,  to  whom  he 
was  secretly  married.  Their  secret  wai,  however, 
betrayed,  and  they  were  thrown  upon  the  world, 
with  scarcely  sufficient  resources  to  prevent  them 
from  starving.  At  length  Mr  Taylor  obtained 
employment  as  usher  to  a  school  at  Paddington, 
which,  as  it  kept  him  absent  from  his  wife,  he 
exchanged  for  that  of  a  clerk  in  a  banking-house, 
in  the  city.  Still  his  pecuniary  means  were  so 
limited,  that  in  the  course  of  the  day  he  could  not 
obtain  a  proper  quantity  of  food,  and  he  often  fell 
senseless  on  the  floor  when  he  reached  his  home. 
At  length,  his  circumstances  were  somewhat 
amended.  His  studies  were  still  continued  with 
unabated  ardour,  and,  as  the  banking-house  ab- 
sorbed the  whole  of  his  days,  he  was  obliged  to 
devote  to  them  several  hours  of  the  night.  Having 
made  himself  master  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  he 
passed  on  to  those  of  Plato,  and  the  commentators 
on  Plato's  philosophical  writings.  After  he  had 
been  nearljr  six  years  in  the  banking-house,  the 
failure  of  his  health,  and  the  nature  of  his  occupa- 
tion, determined  him  to  procure  some  more  eligiUe 
mode  of  living.  An  attempt  to  construct  a  per- 
petual lamp  made  him  advantageously  known  to 
several  eminent  persons,  who  enabled  him  to 
emancipate  himself  from  the  drudgery  of  the 
banking- house.  The  munifieence  of  a  private  in- 
dividual, Mr  William  Meredith,  now  put  it  in  his 
power  to  publish  a  translation  of  the  works  of 
Plato,  and  the  Platonic  commentators.  Mr  Taylor 
also  laboured  for  the  booksellers ;  but  the  remun- 
eration which  he  received  from  them  was  inade- 
quate to  his  toiL  Tor  his  translation  of  Pausanias 
be  was  paid  only  sixty  pounds  I  If  we  contemplate 
the  numerous  obstacles  which  have  opposed  hia 
progress,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  steady 
perseverance  with  which  he  has  pursued  his  course; 
and  it  is  little  to  the  credit  of  England,  that  a 
nnan  of  such  powers  of  mind,  and  such  extensive 
learning,  should  so  long  have  been  left  to  struggle 
through  the  world  with  no  other  patronage  than 
that  of  a  few  private  individuals.  Among  his 
translations  from  the  Greek  are  Plotinus  on  the 
Beautiful  (12mo.);  Produs  on  Euclid,  and  Ele- 
ments of  Theology;  Five  Books  of  Plotinus; 
Pausanias's  Description  of  Greece,  with  Notes  (3 
vols.,  8vo.,  1794):  Aristotle's  Metaphysics,  with 
Notes;  the  Dissertations  of  Maximus  Tyrius  (2 
vols.,  12mo.);  the  Works  of  Plato  (5  vols.,  4to., 
1804) ;  the  Works  of  Aristotle,  with  Elucidations 
from  the  best  Greek  Commentators  (9  vols.,  4to.); 
the  Six  Books  of  Proclus  on  the  Theology  of  Platr, 
to  which  a  Seventh  Book  is  added  by  the  trans- 
lator; Jamblichus's  Life  of  Pythagoras,  or  Pyth- 
agoric  Life,  accompanied  by  Fragments  of  th* 
Ethical  Writings  of  certain  Pjrthagoreans,  and  a 
new  Collection  of  Pythagoric  Sentences;  the  Com- 
mentaries of  Proclus  on  the  Timaeus;  Jamblichiis 
on  the  Mysteries,  he.  (Svo.).  Among  his  original 
works  are  a  Dissertation  on  the  Eleusinian  and 
Bacchic  Mysteries ;  a  Complete  Collection  of  all 
the  existing  Chaldaean  Oracles;  the  Elements  of 
the  true  Arithmetic  of  Infinites;  Miscellanies  in 
Prose  and  Verse,  with  a  great  number  of  treatises 
accompanying  his  translations,  and  of  articles  in 
the  Classical  Journal. 

TCHAD;  a  lake  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  in 
the  western  part  of  Nigritia  (q.  v.),  discovered  by 
major  Denham,  in  1822.     (See  Clap/  :r<oa.>     It 
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lie*  between  tbe  kingdoms  of  Bornou  and  Kanem, 
in  lat.  12'>  N.,  Ion.  W  £.  As  it  has  not  been 
entirely  explored,  its  northeastern  limits  are  un- 
known, and  its  extent  is  uncertain.  It  receives 
two  large  rivers,  the  Yeou  and  tbe  Shary,  from 
tbe  south-west. 

TCHAI  (in  Turkish  and  Persian,  river) ;  found 
in  many  geographical  names.  In  Chinese  geo- 
graphical names,  Tcha^  signifies  fortified  place. 
Tat,  PaOt  Ooei,  and  other  words,  signify  the  same. 

TCHANG  (Chinese  for  middle) ;  in  many  geogra. 
phical  names,  as  Tchang-Kone  (Central  Kingdom), 
the  name  which  the  Chinese  give  to  their  empire. 

TCHERN Y;  a  Sclavonic  word,  signifying  blacky 
end  sometimes  tributary.  Tchemy  appears  in  many 
geographical  names,  as  Tchemik&v,  Tchemomtx. 

TCHIN6;  Chinese  for  taian  and  watt,  as  5m- 
Tchinff  (New  Town), 

TCHUDSKO  LAKE.     See  Peipua. 

TEA  (thea).  The  tea  plant  so  strongly  re- 
sembles the  eamelUa  in  its  botanical  characters, 
that  it  has  lately  been  referred  to  that  genus.  The 
flowers  and  leaves  are,  however,  much  smaller. 
The  shrub  attains  tbe  height  of  five  or  six  feet, 
and  is  branching  and  evergreen.  The  leaves  are 
alternate,  oval^blong,  serrated,  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  length,  of  a  dark,  glossy-green  colour,  and 
firm  texture.  The  flowers  are  solitary  or  in  pairs, 
disposed  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves;  the  corolla 
white,  and  composed  of  six  petals.  It  is  a  native 
of  China  and  Japan,  and  has  been  cultivated,  and 
in  common  use'  in  those  countries,  from  the  most 
remote  antiquity.  Tea  was  hardly  known  in  Eu- 
rope before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
but  now  has  become  an  article  of  such  commercial 
importance  in  that  portion  of  the  globe,  as  to  em- 
ploy more  that  fifty  thousand  tons  of  shipping  in 
the  transportation  of  it  firom  Canton.  Still  so  vast 
is  the  home  consumption,  tfiat  it  is  alleged,  that 
were  Europeans  to  abandon  the  commerce  altoge. 
ther,  the  price  would  not  be  much  diminished  in 
China.  It  appears  to  be  cultivated  in  all  parts  of 
China,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  Pekin,  which  is  in  the 
same  latitude  as  Philadelphia,  and  has  a  very  similar 
climat«.  It  succeeds  best  in  south  exposures  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  running  water.  As  the 
seeds  are  very  apt  to  spoil,  and  scarcely  one  in 
five  will  germinate,  it  is  usual  to  plant  several  in 
the  same  hole,  at  the  depth  of  four  or  five  inches. 
The  plants  require  little  further  care  than  that  of 
removing  the  weeds,  till  the  third  year,  when  the 
leaves  may  be  gathered.  In  seven  years,  the  plants 
have  attained  the  height  of  six  feet;  but,  as  they 
bear  few  leaves,  they  are  trimmed  down,  which 
produces  a  great  number  of  new  leaves.  The  leaves 
are  plucked  off,  one  by  one,  with  many  precautions  ; 
and  only  from  four  to  fifteen  pounds  are  collected 
in  a  day.  In  a  district  in  Japan,  where  the  tea 
plant  is  cultivated  with  peculiar  care,  the  first 
gathering  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  winter, 
when  the  leaves  are  young  and  tender,  and  are  only 
a  few  days  old :  these,  on  account  of  tbeir  scarcity 
and  dearness,  are  reserved  for  the  wealthy,  and 
called  imperial  tea.  The  second  gathering  is  at  the 
beginning  of  spring,  when  some  leaves  have  attained 
their  full  size,  and  others  are  only  expanding :  all 
are  gathered  promiscuously,  and  afterwards  sorted : 
the  youngest  especially  are  separated  with  great 
care,  and  often  sold  for  the  imperial.  The  third 
and  last  gathering  takes  place  towards  the  middle 
of  summer :  tbe  leaves  are  now  fully  expanded,  of 
inferior  quality,  and  are  reserved  for  the  common 


people.     In  China  the  leaves  are  probaUy  eoUected 
in  tbe  same  manner. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  the  tea  plant — T.  rin*- 
die,  with  broader  leaves,  and  T.  bohea — hj  mome 
writers  considered  distinct  species.  Formerlj,  it  was 
thought  that  green  tea  was  gathered  ezdosively 
from  T.  mridie  ;  but  this  is  now  doubtful ;  though 
it  is  certain  there  is  what  is  called  tbe  grtem  Urn 
dieirict^  and  the  black  tea  dietriu  ;  and  the  varieties 
of  the  one  differ  from  those  of  the  other  district. 
Doctor  Abel  was  told,  by  competent  persona,  that 
either  of  the  two  plants  will  afford  the  black  or 
green  tea  of  the  shops,  but  that  the  T.  mridU  is 
preferred  for  making  green  tea.     The  naoiea  given, 
in  commerce,  to  the  different  sorU  of  tea*  are  m- 
known  to  the  Chinese,  the  imperial  excepted,  smd 
are  supposed  to  have  been  applied  by  the  mrrcfcanto 
at  Canton.      The  tea  leaves,  being  gathered,  aiv 
cured  in  houses  which  contain  from  five  to  toi  or 
twenty  small  furnaces,  about  three  feet  high,  each 
having  at  the  top  a  large,  flat,  iron  pan.     There  is 
also  a  long,  low  Uble,  covered  with  naats,  on  which 
the  leaves  are  laid,  and  rolled  by  workmeo,  who  sit 
round  it.     The  iron  pan  being  heated  to  a  eertaia 
degree  by  a  little  fire  made  in  the  fitmnce  ooadc-r- 
neath,  a  few  pounds  of  the  fresh  gathered  leaves 
are  put  upon  the  pan :  the  firesh  and  juicy  ieavcs 
crack  when  they  toudi  the  pan  ;  and  it  is  the  hwa- 
ness  of  the  operator  to  shift  them  as  quickly  aa 
possible  with  his  bare  hands,  till  they  become  too 
hot  to  be  easily  endured.     At  this  instant,  he  takes 
off  the  leaves  with  a  kind  of  shovel  reaenhliqg  a 
fan,  and  pours  them  on  the  mata:  other  openton« 
now  taking  small  quantities  at  a  time,  roU  them  m 
the  palm  of  their  hands  in  one  direction,  while  a 
third  set  are  fanning  them,  that  they  may  cod  tht 
more  speedily,  and  retain  their  curl  the  logger. 
This  process  is  repeated  two  or  three  timca,  m 
ofWner,  before  tbe  tea  is  put  into  the  stores,  in  or- 
der  that  all  the  moisture  may  be  thoroii^y  i" 
pated  and  their  carl  more  completely  pr< 
On    every   repetition,   the    pan    aa    Icaa 
and  the  operation  performed  more  doaely  i 
tiottsly.     The  tea  is  then  separated  into  the  < 
ent  kinds,  and  deposited  in  the  store  for  C 
use  or  exportation.    The  different  aorta  of  black 
and  green  arise  not  merely  from  soil,  situation,  or 
the  age  of  the  leaf;  hut  after  winnowing  tbe  tea, 
the  leaves  are  taken  up  in  suceesaion  as  they  hSX  s 
those  nearest  the  machine,  being  the  beavieet,  are 
the  mmpwpder  tea  ;  the  lightest,  the  worst,  is  cbictjr 
used  by  the  lower  classes.     That  which  is  broagbt 
down  to  Canton  then  undergoes  a  second  roasting, 
winnowing,  packing,  IM.  s  ud  OMny  hundred  wo- 
men are  employed  for  these  purposes^     As  a  snore 
select  sort  of  tea,  the  flowers  of  the  camMa  aaaan- 
gua  appear  to  be  collected.     The  leaves,  indeed,  oi 
this  plant  are  often  used,  and  sometimes  those  of 
the  other  species  of  eawtelUm^  though  that  pmetire 
is  rather  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  adnlten- 
tion.     Several  other  plants  appeared  to  be  used  as 
substitutes  for  tea,  as  a  species  of  moss,  different 
sorts  of  ferns,  ftc. ;  and  in  Japan  the  leaves  of  tbe 
idea  Jraigrane  are  used  Xo  give  it  a  high  flavour. 
The  seeds  of  the  tea  plant,  aa  well  as  of  the  CBaael- 
liss,  and  especially  of  the  C.  eiUtftrm^  are  cni^cd 
for  their  oil,  whidi  is  in  very  general  nse  in  the 
domestic  economy  of  China. 

The  black  teas,  usually  imported  by  EoropcuM 
and  Americans,  are,  beginning  with  the  lowest 
qualities,  bokea^  eomgo,  oaaipo,  eerndkoag,  jMSidlany, 
pekoe  ;  the  green  tea^  are  twoMkay,  kjftom  ekm^ptmmjf 
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hy^Mm,  ky§on,  ifHperia!,  and  gunpowder.  The  best 
tea  grown  in  China  in  cultivated  in  the  province  of 
Kiang.nan,  that  beautiful  province  of  which  Nankin 
11  the  capital,  and  which  produces  an  abundance  of 
every  necessary  and  luxury  ;  but  the  greatest  part 
of  the  common  black  teas  exported  to  Europe  comes 
from  Fokien,  where  formerly  European  traders  were 
permitted  to  resort,  until  the  disotders  supposed  to 
arise  from  the  intercourse  with  foreigners  induced 
the  government  to  restrict  all  communication  to  a 
single  port.  The  Russians,  however,  who  carry  on 
the  overland  trade  in  tea,  derive  their  supplies  from 
another  province.  The  superiority  of  the  tea 
brought  into  the  European  market  by  the  Russians 
does  not  depend  on  its  not  having  been  exposed  to 
a  sea-voyage  (commonly  supposed  in  England  to  be 
injurious  to  the  flavour  of  the  herb),  but  entirely 
cm  the  greater  fitness  or  excellence  of  the  soil,  Btc, 
in  the  districta  from  which  the  Russians  alone  are 
permitted  to  draw  their  teas. 

The  effects  of  tea  on  the  human  system  are  those 
of  a  very  mild  narcotic,  and,  like  those  of  any  other 
narcotic  taken  in  small  quantities,  exhilarating. 
The  green  varieties  of  the  plant  possess  this  quality 
in  a  much  higher  degree  than  the  black,  and  a 
strong  infusion  of  the  former  will,  in  most  constitu- 
tions, produce  considerable  excitement  and  wake- 
fulness. Of  all  narcotics,  however,  tea  is  the  least 
pernicious,  if  indeed  it  be  so  in  any  degree.  It  acts, 
likewise,  as  a  diuretic  and  a  diaphoretic,  and  assists 
digestion. 

Mort  of  the  attempts  to  cultivate  the  tea  plant 
in  foreign  countries  have  met  with  little  success. 
Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  considerable 
efforts  have  been  made,  by  the  Dutch  government 
of  Java,  to  produce  tea  in  that  island,  with  the  as- 
■btaoee  of  Chinese  cultivators,  with  some  prospect 
of  success ;  and  the  experiment  has  been  made  to 
propagate  the  tea  shrub  in  Brazil,  also  with  the  aid 
of  Chinese  labourers. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  use  of  tea  among  the 
Chinese  is  not  of  ancient  date,  from  the  chancter 
representing  tea  not  being  found  in  any  ancient 
Chinese  work.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  but  negative 
evidence,  and  it  would  require  vast  research  and  a 
close  acquaintance  with  Chinese  literature  to  prove 
that  it  is  true.  We  have,  however,  positive  evidence 
of  its  being  used  as  earl^  as  the  eighth  and  ninth  cen- 
turies.  A  tax  on  tea  is  mentioned  in  the  "  Annals 
of  the  Dynast V  of  Tang  ;*'  and  in  ,the  Journal  of  an 
Arabian  merdiant  who  traded  with  the  Chinese  at 
that  early  period,  mention  is  made  of  the  infusion 
of  a  herb'nomed  soA,  much  drunk  by  the  inhabitants ; 
this  herb  is  evidently  tea,  and  its  name  saA  is  as 
near  an  approximation  to  the  Chinese  name  ehah, 
as  the  Arabic  alphabet  is  capable  of  expressing. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  trace  the  gradual  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  tea  with  us, — from  the  time 
when  it  was  first  tasted  as  a  curiosity  to  the  pre- 
sent period.  The  first  time  we  find  it  mentioned 
in  this  country  is  in  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in 
1660,  by  which  we  find  it  charged  with  a  duty  of 
Is.  6«f.  per  gallon  when  drunk  in  public-houses.  In 
the  following  year  Pepys  speaks  of  it  in  his  Diary 
in  the  following  terms :  ~"  September  25.  I  sent 
for  a  cup  of  tea  (a  Chinese  drink),  of  which  I  had 
never  drank  before."  In  1664  a  present  trf  two 
pounds  two  ounces  of  tea  was  mode  by  the  East 
India  Company  to  Charles  II., — probably  all  that 
could  be  procured  in  London.  The  price  was  then 
about  two  guineas  per  pound  ;  and  tiie  tea  appears 
to  have  been  procured  from  the  continent,  as  the 


first  importation  by  the  Company  was  in  166tf, 
when  two  canisters  were  received  by  themcotifain- 
ing  150  Ibe.  It  appears,  however,'  to  have  been 
hardly  considered  as  an  article  of  commerce,  the 
first  order  for  tea  being  sent  to  Madras.  The  sin- 
gular terms  of  ibis  order  will  show  how  recent  was 
the  introduction  of  the  herb,  and  the  estimation  in 
which  it  was  held.  "  In  regard  tea  is  grown  to  be 
a  commodity  here,  and  we  have  occasion  to  make 
presents  thereof  to  our  great  friends  at  court,  we 
would  have  you  yearly  send  us  ftve  or  six  canisters 
of  the*  very  best  and  freshest ;  that  which  colours 
the  water  in  which  it  is  infused  most  of  a  greenish 
complexion  is  best  esteemed." 

In  the  year  1678  nearly  5000  lbs.  were  imported ; 
this  quantity,  which  would  now  be  sold  at  one  large 
shop  in  London,  appears  to  have  overstocked  the 
country,  for  we  find  only  410  lbs.  imported  alto- 
gether in  the  six  folIoMring  years,  but  after  this  time 
the  demand  for  tea  slowly  increased :  our  ancestors 
gradually  acquired  a  preference  for  the  social  and 
exhilarating  beverage  over  the  heady  ale  which  ac- 
companied their  former  repasts,  and  about  the  end 
of  the  century  nearly  ^,000  lbs.  of  tea  were 
brought  every  year  to  England.  In  twenty  years 
from  this  time  the  annual  importation  reached 
above  a  million  pounds,  being  an  increase  of  fifty  • 
fold  in  twenty  years. 

From  this  time  the  consumption  of  tea,  almost 
without  fluctuation,  increased  to  its  present  enor* 
motts  amount. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantities  of  tea 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  each  of 
the  twelve  years  ending  with  1844;  specifying  the 
quantities  re-exported  and  retained  for  home  usei 
with  the  duty  paid. 


less. 

18S4. 


I8S7. 
1838. 


1841. 
1841. 


1844. 


n». 


44360.850 
49J0T.1OI 
K.97I381 
40,4IMU 
a8,158.e08 
881091.888 
•Q.78i,796 
40.748.188 
48.618.187 
83,147^8 


1.181.006 
8.168.089 
4.»i9J68 
4,716.848 
8.6n.877 
8J18.818 


4,490468 
6.710^187 
4.684.141 
4.818,906 


IlM. 

81.8.9.680 
84.969.661 
86.A74.004 
49l1  48430 
80626.806 

86.117.287 
82,8^3.688 
8fi.676.667 
874V^41I 
4'J.2«S4BS 
414<.0.770 


Du^pyd 


8.44I.I0S 

S48846I 

4.674486 
8.^3440 
846^.086 


8,478.664 
8:978.608 
4.088.967 
44i7.64i 
4484.193 


Russia  and  Holland  are  the  only  countries,  on  the 
oont  inent  of  Europe,  in  which  the  consumption  of  tea 
is  considerable.  In  1841,  the  imports  into  Russia 
amounted  to  6,347,440  pounds,  almost  entirely  of 
the  blodE  sorts.  It  is  carried  over  laiid  from  Kiacbta 
to  Tomsk,  and  thence,  partly  by  land  and  partly  by 
the  rivers,  to  Novgorod.  The  consumption  in  Hol- 
land amounts  to  about  3,000,000  pounds  a  year,  lu 
France,  tea  is  not  generally  used,  and  the  consump- 
tion is  cstiouited  not  to  exceed  350,000  pounds. 
The  importations  into  Hamburg  vary  from  1,500,000 
to  3,000,000  pounds,  the  greater  port  of  which  is 
forwarded  to  the  interior  of  Germany.  The  im- 
ports into  Venice  and  Trieste  do  not  exceed  seven 
hundred  weight.  The  eonsumpf  ion  of  the  United 
SUtesfluctuates  between  15,000,000  and  16,000,000 
pounds  per  annum.  The  duty  on  tea  there*  was 
once  much  higher  than  at  present,  and  in  some 
years  produced  £650,000  per  annum  i  since  it  has 
been  lowered,  the  consumption  of  tern  has  largely 
and  advantageously  increased.  Green  tea  is  used 
by  the  people  of  that  country  in  a  much  larger 
quantity  than  black  tea. 
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fEAK-WOOr-^TEOHNOLOGY. 


TEAK- WOOD  {t€Ci<ma  grandU) ;  one  of  the 
largest  trees  known,  and  one  of  the  roost  interest- 
ing, from  the  properties  of  the  wood.  It  is  refer- 
red to  the  natural  family  verbenacete.  The  young 
branches  are  quadrangular  and  jointed ;  the  leaves 
opposite,  obovate  and  downy  beneath,  somewhat 
declining,  on  vouiig  trees  from  one  to  two  feet  long, 
and  eight  to  sixteen  inches  in  breadth.  The  flowers 
ate  small,  white  and  fragrant,  disposed  in  widely 
spreading  terminal  panicles.  The  calyx  is  tomen- 
tose,  and  the  corolla  hardly  longer  than  the  calyx. 
The  fruit  is  a  one-celled  drupe.  This  tree  abounds 
in  the  extensive  forests  of  Java,  Ceylon,  Malabar, 
Coromandel,  &c.,  but  especially  in  the  empires  of 
Birmah  and  Pegu,  from  which  countries  Calcutta 
and  Madras  draw  all  their  supplies  of  ship  timber. 
The  wood  is  light  and  easily  worke<l,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  strong  and  durable.  It  is  considered 
superior  to  all  others  for  ship  building,  and  is,  be- 
sides, extensively  used  in  the  East  in  Sie  construc- 
tion of  houses  and  temples.  This  tree  has  been 
introduced  into  the  British  possessions  in  India, 
and  is  now  planted,  with  a  view  to  timber,  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Bengal.  Its  cultivation  has 
also  been  recommended  in  the  West  Indies;  and 
some  circumstances  seem  to  encourage  the  idea  that 
it  will  succeed  beyond  the  tropics.  The  leaves 
furnish  a  purple  dye,  which  is  employed  for  colour- 
ing cottons  and  silks. 

.  TEAL.  This  name  is  given  to  some  small  spe- 
cies of  duck,  resembling,  in  their  habits  and  anato- 
mical characters,  the  domestic  species.  Teal  fre- 
quent the  fresh  waters  of  the  interior,  living  on 
aquatic  plants  and  seeds,  and  rarely  visit  the  sea- 
shore. The  flesh  is  dry  and  difficult  of  digestion, 
but,  notwithstanding,  is  in  great  request. 

TEAR,  AND  LACHRYMAL  ORGANS.  The 
limpid  fluid  secreted  by  the  lachrymal  glands,  and 
flowing  on  the  sur&oe  of  the  eyes,  is  a  little  heavier 
than  water,  and  contains  much  pure  soda,  also 
muriate,  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  soda,  and 
phosphate  of  lime.  The  organs  which  secrete  this 
liquid  are  the  lachrymal  glands,  one  of  which  is 
situated  in  the  external  angle  of  each  orbit,  and 
emits  six  or  seven  excretory  ducts,  which  open  on 
the  internal  surface  of  the  upper  eyelid,  and  pour 
forth  the  tears.  The  tears  have  mixed  with  them 
an  arterious,  roscid  vapour,  which  exhales  from  the 
internal  surface  of  the  eyelids,  and  external  of  the 
iumiea  eor^unciwa,  into  the  eye.  Perhaps  the  aque- 
ous humour  also  transudes  through  the  pores  of  the 
cornea  on  the  surface  of  the  eye.  A  certain  part 
of  this  aqueous  fluid  is  dissipated  in  the  air ;  but 
the  greatest  part,  after  having  performed  its  office, 
is  propelled  by  the  orbicular  muscle,  which  so  closely 
compresses  the  eyelid  to  the  ball  of  the  eye  as  to 
leave  no  space  between,  except  at  the  internal  angle, 
where  the  tears  are  collected.  From  this  collection 
the  tears  are  propelled  through  the  lachrymal  canals 
into  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  flow  into  the  cavity  of 
the  nostrils,  where  they  are  partly  thrown  out, 
partly  swallowed.  If  the  passage  of  the  tears  from 
the  eyes  to  the  nose  is  disturbed,  or  prevented  (e.  g. 
by  a  stoppage  of  the  lachrymal  duct),  they  flow 
down  the  cheeks,  and  also  collect  in  the  lachrymal 
sac,  extend  it,  are  here  changed  in  t-heir  quality,  and 
cause  an  inflammation,  which  generally  brings  on 
ulceration,  and,  if  not  attended  to,  even  aflTects  the 
bones.  This  is  the  disease  known  by  the  name  of 
lachrymal  fistula.  To  cure  it,  an  operation  is  re- 
quired, by  which  a  new  duct  is  formed  for  the  tears 
to  enter  the  noee.     The  tears  have  no  smell,  but  a 


saltish  taste,  as  people  who  weep  perceive.  Tti«y 
are  of  a  transparent  colour,  and  aqueous  oonatstenoe. 
The  quantity,  in  its  natural  state,  is  just  saffidesit 
to  moisten  the  surface  of  the  eye  and  eyelids ;  but 
from  sorrow,  or  any  kind  of  stimulus  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  eye,  so  great  is  the  quantity  of  tears 
secreted,  that  the  punda  lachrywuilia  are  unable  to 
absorb  them.  Thus  the  greatest  part  runs  down 
from  the  internal  angle  of  the  e>elids,  in  the  Ibrai 
of  great  and  copious  drops,  upon  the  cheeks.  A 
great  quantity  also  descends  through  tlie  lacbryBal 
passage  into  the  nostrils ;  hence  those  wbo  cry  have 
an  increased  discharge  from  the  nose. — The  use  cf 
the  tears  is  to  prevent  the  pellucid  comea  from 
drying  and  becoming  opaque,  or  the  eye  frosa  ood- 
creting  with  the  eyelids.  They  prevent  that  pain 
which  would  otherwise  arise  from  the  friction  tff 
the  eyelids  against  the  bulb  of  the  eye,  from  eoo- 
tinually  winking.  They  wash  and  clean  away  the 
dust  of  the  atmosphire.  or  any  thing  acrid  that  has 
fallen  into  the  eye.  Weeping  relieves  the  head  ai 
congestions. 

TEASEL  {dipsaetu).  This  plant  bears  a 
general  resemblance  to  the  thistle,  and  mjght  very 
readily  be  mistaken  for  a  compound  flower;  but 
each  floret  is  provided  with  its  calyx,  and  the  foot 
stamens  are  not  united.  The  corolU  is  tubular, 
and  divided  into  four  lobes  at  the  summit;  the 
florets  are  disposed  in  large,  oval,  conic  recep(scief« 
and  are  separated  by  long,  projecting  soles  or 
chaffs — The  cultivated  teasel  QD.jMliomwm^  Im  a 
herbaceous,  upright,  prickly  stem ;  the  leaves  are 
connate,  oval-lanceolate,  and  like%rise  pridcly  he- 
neath,  on  the  principal  nervures.  The  florets  are 
blue,  and  expand  successively  by  zones.  It  has 
been  considered  a  variety  of  the  wild  teasel  {D, 
ofheMtris^,  a  common  pluit  in  many  parta  of  Eo* 
rope ;  but  it  differs  in  havuig  the  scales  or  chafls 
more  rigid,  recurved,  and  forming  a  little  book  at 
the  extremity.  This  conformation  is  peculiarly 
siutable  for  raising  the  nap  upon  woollen  dotbs': 
and  for  this  purpose  the  h^s  are  fixed  round  tke 
circumference  of  a  Urge,  broad  wheel,  which  is 
made  to  turn  round,  and  the  doth  is  held  s^aiast 
them,  or  they  are  set  into  flat  hoards  like  card«i. 
This  plant  is,  in  consequence,  cultivated  for  Boana- 
facturing  purposes,  and  has  become  an  artide  of 
considerable  importance.  The  seeds  are  sows  in 
March,  in  well  prepared,  strong,  rich  land,  broad- 
cast, and  at  the  rate  of  one  peck  to  the  acre.  Tbey 
are  hoed,  like  turnips,  to  a  foot  distance ;  and  the 
second  year,  in  August,  the  heads  are  fit  to  cut. 
They  are  sold  by  the  bundle  of  twenty-five  in  cadu 
and  the  ordinary  produce  is  160  of  such  bundlci  to 
the  acre. 

TECHNICAL  (from  nxnh  vi)  aignifica,  in 
general,  that  which  belongs  peculiarly  to  art,  or  to 
any  branch  of  it  in  particular.  A  fecJUaco/  term  is 
an  expression  peculiar  to  an  art  or  profession.  In 
the  fine  arts,  the  techmical  is  contradistinguiabed  to 
the  etMtheticalf  comprisinff  every  thing  relnting  to 
the  material  execution  of  works  of  art. 

TECHNOLOGY  (from  n^Mi,  art,  and  x»yme, 
word,  sdence)  is  the  sdence  which  treata  of  the 
arts,  particularly  the  mechanical.  Technology 
may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  a  higher  and  lower, 
of  whioh  the  latter  treats  of  the  various  arts  tbem* 
selves,  and  their  prindples,  their  origin,  history, 
improvement,  &c. ;  the  former,  of  the  connezioD  of 
the  arts  and  trades  with  the  political  condition  of  a 
nation,  and  the  important  influence  which  tbey 
have  exercised  ever  since  the  nechantcd  ocoipa- 
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lions  have  come  to  honour  i  i  e.  tince  the  growth 
of  free  cities  in  the  middle  ages. 

TECUMSEH,  a  celebrated  Indian  chief,  was 
born  on  the  banks  of  the  Scioto  rirer,  near  Chili- 
cothe,  Ohio.  His  &ther  was  a  Shawanee  warrior 
of  distinction,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
KenawB,  while  Tecumseh  was  still  a  child.  His 
mother  is  variously  stated  to  have  been  a  Shaw. 
anee,  a  Creek,  and  a  Cherokee.  In  his  youth, 
Tecumseh  was  remarkable  for  tempennce  and 
integrity ;  but  he  did  not  at  first  display  the  valour 
which  afterwards  distingnished  him.  He  first 
fought  in  an  engagement  with  the  Kentucky  troops, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mud  river,  in  the  heat  of  which  j 
he  fled  fi>om  the  field.  But  he  soon  retrieved  his 
leputation,  snd,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  boldest  of  the  Indian  warriors. 
His  enmity  against  the  whites  was  constant  and 
hitter.  In  all  the  terrible  incursions  of  the  savages, 
by  which  the  first  settlers  of  Kentucky  were  ha- 
rassed, he  was  conspicuous ;  but  he  rarely  appro- 
priated to  his  own  uie  any  of  the  booty  thus  ob- 
tained ;  the  love  of  glory,  and  the  desire  of  nting 
his  vengeance  on  the  whites,  being  his  predominant 
passions.  At  length,  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother,  the  &mou8  prophet  Elskatawa,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  eflfecting,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a 
union  of  the  savages,  and  produced  so  strong  a 
fiermentation  among  them  as  to  render  it  necessary 
for  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  take 
decisive  measures.  Accordingly,  general  Harrison, 
the  governor  of  Ohio,  commenced  offensive  opera- 
tions, and,  November  7»  1811,  defeated  the  forces 
under  the  command  of  the  prophet,  in  the  battle  of 
Tippecanoe.  At  the  time  of  the  action,  Tecumseh 
was  absent  in  the  south,  whither  he  had  gone  for 
the  purpose  of  prosecuting  his  plans  of  union.  Soon 
after  his  return,  in  1812,  he  joined  the  Britieh, 
then  at  war  with  the  United  States,  and  received 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  royal  army. 
He  was  extremely  useful  to  his  aUies  in  raising  and 
retaining  the  Indian  forces.  During  the  first  months 
of  the  war,  he  was  principally  occupied  in  recruit- 
ing; but  he  was  also  present  at  the  two  sieges  of 
fort  Meigs,  and.  May  5»  1812,  commanded  the  co- 
operating savage  force  on  the  south-east  side  of  the 
river.  His  career,  however*  was  soon  cut  short. 
In  the  decisive  battle  of  the  Moravian  towns,  he 
led  the  right  wing  of  the  allied  army ;  and  whilst 
all  were  flying  around  him,  he  continued  to  press 
on  with  a  chosen  band  of  followers,  until  he  fell ; 
by  whose  hand  has  never  been  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained. Tecumseh  was  a  remarkable  man,  fitted 
for  attaining  greatness  both  in  peace  and  war.  His 
eloquence  was  vivid  and  powerful.  He  was  sags- 
dotts  in  contriving  and  accomplishing  his  objects, 
and,  by  his  address,  obtained  an  unlimited  influence 
over  his  savage  brethren.  Throughout  life  he  was 
exemplary  in  his  habits  of  temperance,  and  adhe- 
rence to  truth.  He  was  disinterested,  generous, 
hospitable,  and  humane.  He  married  at  a  mature 
age.  in  consequence  of  the  persuasions  of  his  friends, 
and  left  one  child.  Is  person,  he  was  about  Art 
feet  ten  inches  high,  with  handsome  features,  a 
symmetrical  and  powerful  frame,  and  an  air  of 
dignity  and  defiance. 

TE  DEUM  LAUDAMUS,  or,  stiU  more  abbre- 
viated,  TE  DEUM  (Thee,  God,  we  praise^,  is  the 
beginning  of  the  hymn  or  song  of  thanksgiving 
usually  ascribed  to  St  Augustine  and  St  Ambrose. 
It  is  soi^f  on  particular  oeeaaions,  as  on  the  news 
of  victories  and  on  high  festival  days,  in  Catholic 


antf  also  in  many  Protestant  churches.  Among 
the  modem  composers  of  this  hymn  are  Hasse* 
.Naumann,  Haydn,  Danzi,  and  Schicht. 

TEETH  (c/eas,  a  tooth:  quasi  0<<eiu.  from  ei/o, 
to  eat);  small  bones  fixed  in  the  alveoli  of  the 
upper  and  under  jaw.  In  early  infancy,  nature 
designs  us  for  the  softest  aliment,  so  that  the  gums 
alone  are  then  Sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  mandu- 
cation ;  but,  as  we  advance  in  life,  and  require  a 
different  food,  she  provides  us  with  teeth.  These 
are  the  hardest  and  whitest  of  our  bones,  and,  at 
full  maturity,  we  usually  find  thirty-two  in  both 
jaws,  vis.  sixteen  above,  and  as  many  below. 
Their  number  varies,  indeed,  in  different  subjects ; 
but  it  is  seldom  seen  to  exceed  thirty-two,  and  it 
will  very  rarely  be  found  to  be  less  than  twenty- 
eight.  Each  tooth  may  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
via.  its  body,  or  that  part  which  appears  above  the 
gums,  and  its  fimg,  or  root,  which  is  fixed  into  the 
socket.  The  boundary  between  these  two,  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  gum,  where  there  is  usually  a 
small  circular  depression,  is  called  the  meek  of  the 
tooth.  Every  tooth  is  composed  of  its  cortex,  or 
enamel,  and  its  internal  bony  substances.  The 
enamel,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  vitreous 
part  of  the  tooth,  is  a  very  hard  and  compact  sub- 
stance, of  a  white  colour,  and  peculiar  to  the  teeth. 
It  is  found  only  upon  the  body  of  the  tooth, 
covering  the  outside  of  the  bony  or  internal  sub- 
stance. When  broken,  it  appears  fibrous  or  striated, 
and  all  the  etritt  are  directed  from  the  circumference 
to  the  centre  of  the  tooth.  The  bony  part  of  a 
tooth  resembles  other  bones  in  its  structure,  but  is 
much  harder  than  the  most  compact  part  of  bones  in 
general.  It  composes  the  inner  part  of  the  body,  and 
the  whole  of  the  root  of  the  tooth.  Each  tooth  has 
an  inner  cavity,  supplied  with  blood-vessels  and 
nerves,  which  pass  through  the  small  hole  in  the 
root.  In  old  people  this  hole  sometimes  closes, 
and  the  tooth  becomes  then  insensible.  The  teeth 
are  invested  with  periosteum  from  their  fangs  to  a 
little  beyond  their  bony  sockets,  where  it  is  at- 
tached to  the  gums.  This  membrane  seems  to  be 
common  to  the  tooth  which  it  encloses,  and  to  the 
sockets  which  it  lines.  The  three  classes  into 
which  the  teeth  sre  commonly  divided,  are  indsors, 
canine,  and  molars,  or  grinders.  The  incisors  are 
the  four  teeth  in  the  fore  part  of  each  jaw ;  they 
derive  their  name  from  their  use  in  dividing  and 
cutting  the  food  in  the  manner  of  a  wedge,  mid 
have  each  of  them  two  surfaces,  which  meet  in  a 
sharp  edge.  The  canine  or  cuepidati  (eye-teeth) 
are  the  longest  of  all  the  teeth,  deriving  their 
name  from  their  resemblance  to  a  dog's  tusk. 
There  is  one  of  these  teeth  on  each  side  of  the 
incisors,  so  that  there  are  two  in  each  jaw.  Mr 
Hunter  remarks,  that  we  may  trace  in  them  a 
similarity  in  shape,  situation,  and  use,  from  the 
most  imperfect  carnivorous  animal — which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  human  spMedea—to  the  lion,  which 
is  the  most  perfectly  carnivorous.  The  molars,  or 
grinders,  of  which  there  are  ten  in  each  jaw,  are  so 
called,  because,  from  their  siae  and  figure,  they  are 
calculated  for  grinding  the  food.  The  canine  and 
indsors  have  only  one  feng;  but  the  three  last 
grinders  in  the  under  jaw  have  constantly  two 
fimgs,  and  the  same  teetii  in  the  upper  jaw,  three 
fangs.  Sometimes  these  fangs  are  divided  into 
two  points  near  thdr  base.  The  grinders  likewise 
differ  from  each  other  in  appearance.  The  luii 
grinder  is  shorter  and  smaller  than  the  rei^t,  and 
from  its  coming  through  the  gums  later  than  the 
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rest,  and  sometimet  not  appearing  till  late  in  life, 
is  called  wiMdom-tooth,  The  variation  in  the  num- 
ber of  teeth  usually  depends  on  these  wisdom-teeth. 

The  danger  to  which  children  are  exposed  dur- 
ing  the  time  of  dentition,  arises  from  the  pressure 
of  the  teeth  in  the  gum,  so  as  to  irritate  it,  and 
ezdte  pain  and  inflainmation.  The  effect  of  this 
irritation  is,  that  the  gum  wastes,  and  becomes 
gradually  thinner  at  this  part,  till,  at  length,  the 
tooth  protrudes.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  we 
may,  with  great  propriety,  assist  nature  by  cutting 
the  gum.  These  teeth  are  twenty  in  number,  and 
are  called  temporary  or  milk  teeth,  because  they 
are  all  shed  between  the  age  of  seven  and  fourteen, 
and  are  supplied  by  others  of  a  firmer  texture,  with 
large  fangs,  which  remain  till  they  become  affected 
by  disease,  or  fall  out  in  old  age,  and  are  therefore 
called  the  permanent^  or  advk  teeth.  Besides 
these  twenty  teeth,  which  succeed  the  temporary 
ones,  there  are  twelve  others  to  be  added  to  make 
up  the  number  thirty-two.  These  twelve  are 
three  grinders  on  each  side  in  both  jaws ;  and  in 
order  to  make  room  for  this  addition,  we  find  the 
jaws  grow  as  the  teeth  grow,  so  that  they  appear 
as  completely  filled  with  twenty  teeth,  as  they  are 
afterwards  with  thirty-two.  Hence,  in  children, 
the  face  is  flatter  and  rounder  than  in  adults.  The 
defUet  gapientiee,  or  wisdom-t«eth,  do  not  pass 
through  the  gam  till  between  the  age  of  twenty 
and  thirty.  I'licy  have,  in  some  instances,  been 
cut  at  the  age  of  forty,  fifty,  sixty,  and  even  eighty 
years;  and  sometimes  do  not  appear  at  all.  Some- 
times, likewise,  a  third  set  of  teeth  appears,  about 
the  age  of  sixty  or  seventy. 

The  teeth  are  subject  to  a  variety  of  accidents. 
Sometimes  the  gums  become  so  affected  as  to  occa* 
sion  them  to  fall  out;  and  the  teeth  themselves 
are  frequently  rendered  carious  by  causes  which 
have  not  hitherto  been  satis&ctorily  explained. 
The  disease  usually  begins  on  that  side  of  the 
tooth  which  is  not  exposed  to  pressure,  and  gra- 
dually advances  till  an  opening  is  made  into  the 
cavity :  as  soon  as  the  cavity  is  exposed,  the  tooth 
becomes  liable  to  considerable  piiin,  from  the  air 
coming  into  contact  with  the  nerve.  The  enamel 
of  the  teeth,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  very  hard, 
but  liable  to  be  cracked  by  the  pressure  of  very 
hard  substances,  or  by  exposure  to  great  heat  or 
cold,  and,  more  peculiarly,  by  sadden  changes  from 
one  to  the  other.  The  bony  substance  below, 
being  thus  exposed,  begins  to  decay;  the  nerve 
and  blood-vessels  are  at  length  laid  bare,  and  tooth- 
ache ensues.  Rheumatism,  gout,  and  venereal  dis- 
orders  exert  a  very  prejudicial  influence  on  the 
teeth.  To  preserve  the  teeth,  we  must  guard 
against  too  hot  or  too  cold  drinks;  violent  changes 
of  temperature;  biting  of  very  hard  substances, 
as  in  cracking  nuts,  also  biting  off  threads,  and 
untying  knots  with  the  teeth,  as  the  former  injures 
the  enamel,  the  latter  tends  to  loosen  the  teeth  in 
their  sockets.  Acids,  of  all  sorts,  particularly  the 
stronger  ones,  injure  the  enamel.  Thetefbre  all 
tooth-washes  which  contain  them  are  eventuaUy 
prejudicial  to  the  teeth,  although  the  immediate 
effect  is  to  clean  and  whiten  them.  Rough-pointed 
substances  also  injure  the  enamel,  so  that  we 
should  avoid  the  use  of  metallic  tooth-picks,  and 
tooth-powder  made  of  pumice  stone,  coral,  cream 
of  tartar,  kc  People  who  eat  much  meat  and 
little  bread,  or  have  a  bad  digestion,  or  smoke 
tobacco,  find  that  a  deposit  of  earthy  particles  col- 
IrcU  around  the  teeth,  and  forms  tartar,  partial 


larly  about  the  parts  which  are  least  cxpoaed  t« 
the  action  of  the  food — the  lower  and  inner  parti, 
near  the  guius.  The  gums  gradually  aeparate  frov 
the  teeth ;  the  consequence  is,  that  these  deo\. 
and  the  breath  is  rendeied  offensive.  To  avoid 
these  effects,  the  teeth  should  be  daily  dcancd  wiib 
tepid  water  and  a  hard  brush.  A  proper  powdn 
should  also  be  occasionally  applied  to  them.  Whcrv 
tartar  has  been  formed,  it  should  be  reoioTcd  by  the 
dentist,  and  its  return  carefully  guarded  against- 
Decay  can  often  be  checked  by  the  reasoval  of  the 
parts  which  have  turned  black,  and  filling  the  can- 
ty  with  gold,  so  that  the  teeth  may  be  ptcscrvcd 
for  many  years  or  for  life.  Every  one  should  haw 
bis  teeth  examined  at  intervals  (tf  a  fiew  moothsk  to 
detect  incipient  decay. 

Artificial  teeth  are  often  inserted  to  rcMedy,  ai 
far  as  possible,  the  loss  of  the  natural  ones.  These 
were  formerly  taken  from  the  corpses  of  heahh? 
men  (though  this  point  of  faealthineas  was  often  6ar 
too  little  attended^  to) :  they  are  now,  more  genc^ 
rally,  prepared  from  the  teeth  of  the  walraa,  or  sea- 
cow,  from  ivory,  from  porcelain,  ftcu  Artifical 
teeth  are  either  secured  in  the  stumpa  of  nataral 
ones,  by  means  of  a  gold  or  silver  support,  or,  where 
such  stumps  do  not  exist,  they  are  liistened  f 
neighbouring  teeth  by  gold  or  silk  thread.  The 
porcelain  teeth  have  an  advantage  over  the  other 
kinds,  which  lose  their  colour,  and  aeqnire  a  di*- 
agreeable  smell  in  the  course  of  time.  Their  hard- 
ness may  perhaps,  however,  make  them  tojnrioeito 
the  contiguous  natural  teeth.  Besides  the  aeade»- 
tal  means  by  which  the  teeth  are  affected,  eld  a^ 
seldom  fails  to  bring  with  it  sure  and  natwal  caaaes 
for  their  removal.  The  aAwo/i  fill  up,  and  the  teeik 
consequently,  fiill  out.  The  gams  then  no  Umgrr 
meet  in  the  fore  part  of  the  mouth,  the  Mm  pro. 
jeets  forwards,  and,  the  &ee  being  rendered  aiack 
shorter,  the  whole  physiognomy  appears  4 
bly  altered. 

The  great  variety  in  the  stmctare  of  the  ha 
teeth,  fits  us  for  a  variety  of  food,  and,  when 
pared  with  the  teeth  given  to  other  aninmls,  aaa%, 
in  some  measure,  enable  01  to  explain  the  nature  01 
the  aliment  for  which  man  is  intended  by  natwe. 
Thus  in  ruminating  animab,  we  find  inciaors  only 
in  the  lower  jaw,  for  cutting  the  grass,  and  oMlsrs 
for  grinding  it  y  in  graminivorous  aninuda,  we  see 
molars  alone :  and  m  camivorons  aninmls,  canae 
teeth  for  catching  at  their  prey,  and  incisors  aad 
molars  for  cutting  and  dividinfT  ^t.  But  as  maa  is 
not  designed  to  catch  and  kill  hn  prey  with  his  teeth, 
we  observe  that  our  canine  are  shaped  diflercatly 
from  the  fangs  of  beasts  of  prey,  in  whom  we  fiad 
them  either  longer  than  the  rest  of  the  teeth,  or 
curved.  The  incisors,  likewise,  are  sharper  in  these 
animals  than  in  man.  Nor  are  the  molars  in  the 
human  suhject  similar  to  the  molars  of  eamivorom 
animals ;  they  are  flatter  in  man  than  in  these  airi- 
mals;  and  in  the  latter,  we  fikewise  find  them 
sharper  at  the  edges,  more  caleokted  to  cnt  swl 
tear  the  food,  and,  bv  their  greater  strenfth,  capa> 
ble  of  breaking  the  bones  or  animals.  V?om  these 
eircumstances,  therefore,  we  may  coosidrr 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  these  diffemrt  < 
as  approaching  more  to  tbe  carnivorous  thmi  to  the 
herbivorous  tribe  of  animals ;  but  apon  the  whole, 
formed  for  a  mixed  aliment,  and  fitted  eqoatly  tt* 
live  upon  flesh  and  upon  vegetahlca.  Thoae  phili*- 
sophers,  therefore,  who  would  confine  a  nann  wholly 
to  vegetaUe  food,  do  not  seem  to  have  stvdied  na. 
ture.       As  the  molars  are  the  last  teeth  that  art 
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fonnp<t,  10  tbey  are  usually  the  Ifirst  that  &U  out. 
Thit  would  seem  tn  prove  that  we  require  the  same 
kind  of  aliment  in  old  age  as  in  infancy.  Besides 
the  use  of  the  teeth  in  mastication,  they  likewise 
serve  a  secondary  purpose,  by  assisting  in  the  arti- 
eulation  of  the  voice.  Albin,  Hunter,  Blake,  Fox, 
and  many  others,  have  written  on  the  teeth.  See, 
also,  i^.  Serres,  E*8ai  tnr  I  Anaiomie  et  la  Phynolo- 
gie  de8  DenU^  o«  NouvelU  Theorie  de  la  Dentition 
(Paris,  1817).  For  zoologists,  Cuvier's  Dts  Dentt 
de§  Mammiferet  (Paris,  1625)  is  of  much  interest. 

TEFLIS,  OE  TIFLIS ;  a  city  in  Asia,  capital  of 
OeorgU ;  lat.  AV*  43'  N. ;  Ion.  ^^  iff  E. ;  popu- 
lation, about  15,000.  It  was  founded  in  1063,  and 
if  situated  on  the  hanks  of  the  Kur,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  a  defile  formed  by  two  ranges  of  moun- 
tains. The  streets  are  narrow,  filthy,  and  dustjr. 
Since  the  conquest  of  G«!orgia  by  the  Russians,  m 
1801,  Teflis  has  been  the  residence  of  their  gover- 
nor  and  commander-in-chief.  The  city  contains  a 
large  caravailbu-y,  an  hospital,  an  arsenal,  and  a 
Catholic  church,  a  number  of  Armenian  and  Greek 
churches,  several  of  them  fine  buildings.  The 
houses  are  built  of  brick,  mingled  with  stones  and 
mud,  with  doors  and  windows  exceedingly  small. 
Many  of  the  dwellings  are  mere  mud  huts.  Teflis 
has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  baths,  which  are 
situated  at  one  extremity  of  the  bazar.  They  are 
ten  in  number,  and  are  the  daily  resort  of  both 
sexes,  as  places  of  luxury  and  amusement. 

TEGERNSEE ;  a  village,  castle,  and  royal  lord- 
ship (63  square  miles,  with  8200  inhabitants),  33 
miles  distant  from  Miinich,  on  the  lake  of  Tegem. 
It  is  a  very  romantic  spot,  surrounded  by  high  moun- 
tains, and  often  visited  by  the  royal  family.  A  re- 
markable illumination  took  place  on  the  mountains, 
in  the  reign  of  Maximilian  L,  when  the  names  of  some 
of  his  princely  guests  were  presented  by  night,  in 
characters  of  fire,  on  the  sides  of  the  heights.  The 
fires  were  kept  up  by  immense  piles  of  wood,  ar- 
ranged bv  geometrical  calculation,  and  were  so  large 
that  half  an  hour  was  required  to  walk  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  a  single  letter.  Near  Tegern- 
see,  fine  marble  b  found.  Naphtha  is  also  collected 
here. 

TEHERAN,  OR  TEHRAtJN ;  a  city  of  Persia,  in 
Irak  Agemi ;  Ut.  35<»  40'  N. ;  Ion.  50o  52'  E. ;  po- 
puUtion.  in  the  winter,  about  60,000.  During  the 
two  hut  reigns,  it  has  been  the  residence  of  the 
sovereign.  Its  situation  is  low  and  unhealthy.  On 
the  south  are  the  ruins  of  the  immense  and  andent 
city  of  Rai,  and  on  the  north  and  east,  the  lofty 
mountain  ranges  of  Elburz  and  Demavend.  It  is 
four  miles  in  circuit,  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall, 
built  of  bricks  baked  in  the  sun,  flanked  by  numer- 
ous towers,  with  a  broad 'dry  ditch,  with  a  glacis 
between  it  and  the  vralL  It  has  six  gates,  seven 
mosques,  three  colleges,  and  numerous  baths  and 
caravansaries.  The  houses  are  built  of  unbumt 
brick,  and  the  dty  has  a  mud-like  appearance.  It 
contains  no  edifice  of  importance  except  the  ark^ 
which  combines  the  character  of  a  dtadel  with  a 
royal  pakce,  and  has  considerable  strength.  During 
the  sununer  months,  it  is  very  unhealthy ;  and  in 
that  season  the  king  pitches  his  tents  in  the  plains 
of  Sultania,  or  Unjan,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants 
follow  the  royal  camp  ;  so  that  Teheran  cannot  then 
contain  more  than  10,000  persons. 

TEHU  ANTEPEG ;  a  seaport  of  Mexico,  in  the 
state  of  Oaxaca,  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Chimalapa:  lat.  lA"*  16  N. ;  Ion.  94<'  58'  W. 
It  is  vituated  on  a  large  gulf.     The  port  is  impeded 


by  a  dsiigerous  shoal.  The  isthmus  of  Tehnante> 
pec,  which  separates  the  Pacific  ocean  from  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  is  125  miles  across.  Examinations 
made  in  1830,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
practicability  of  cutting  a  navigable  canal  across  the 
isthmus,  gave  unfavourable  results. 

TEIGNMOUTH,  John  Shore,  lord,  a  native  of 
Teignmouth,  in  Devonshire,  bom  in  1751,  was  sent 
early  to  India,  as  a  writer  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  company,  where  he  rose  to  the  chair,  in 
Bengal.  He  was  intimate  with  Mr  Hastings,  and, 
under  bis  government,  filled  several  important  of- 
fices. In  1793,  he  succeeded  to  be  governor  of 
Bengal,  but  only  remained  in  that  situation  till  his 
successor  arrived  from  England.  On  the  death  of 
his  Inend  Sir  W.  Jones,  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  Asiatic  society,  in  which  capadty  he  delivered 
a  eulogy  on  his  predecessor,  which  was  printed  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  sodety,  as  are  several  others 
of  Mr  Shore's  papera.  In  1793,  he  was  made  a 
baronet,  and,  some  time  after  his  return,  in  1797, 
he  was  created  a  peer  of  Ireland,  by  the  title  of 
baron  Teignmouth.  He  published  Memoire  of  the 
Life,  Writings,  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  W.  Jones 
(4to.,  1801),  and  the  Works^f  Sir  W.  Jones  (1807, 
5  vols.,  4to.,  and  afterwards  ill  10  vols.,  8vo.)  He 
died  in  Feb.  1834. 

TEKELI,  OR  TEOKEOLT,  Emmerich,  count 
of,  a  Hungarian  noble,  celebrated  for  his  efforts  to 
deliver  his  country  from  the  dominion  of  Austria, 
was  the  son  of  Stephen,  count  Tokoly,  a  noble 
Lutheran,  who,  after  the  execution  of  several  Hun- 
garians for  a  conspiracy  against  Austria,  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  malcontents.  General 
Heister  was  sent  against  him,  and  besieged  him  in 
his  castle.  The  count  died  during  the  siege,  but 
had  taken  such  steps  as  enabled  his  son,  then  fifteen 
yeara  of  age,  to  escape.  Emmerich  fled  to  Tran- 
sylvania, where  his  courage  and  good  conduct 
gained  him  the  fitvour  of  the  prince,  who  gave  him 
the  command  of  a  body  of  troops  despatched  to  aid 
the  Hungarian  malcontents.  The  Hungarians  chose 
him,  in  1678,  commander-in-chief,  and  Tokaly,  de- 
termined to  allow  himself  no  rest  until  he  had  freed 
his  country  from  the  German  yoke,  broke  into  Up- 
per Hungary,  at  the  head  of  a  continually  increas- 
tng  body  of  forces,  captured  several  fortresses  and 
the  mining  towns,  devastated  Moravia,  and,  assisted 
by  France  and  the  Porte,  penetrated  into  Upper 
Austria.  The  emperor  consented  to  redress  several 
grievances  at  the  diet  of  Edenbuig  (1681):  but 
Tdkoly  pereisted  in  his  opposition,  and  put  himsell 
under  the  protection  of  the  sultan  Mohammed  IV., 
by  whom  he  was  declared  king  of  Hungary.  A  war 
between  the  emperor  and  the  Porte  was  the  conse- 
quence, in  which  the  Turks  advanced  (1683)  as  far 
as  Vienna,  but  were  totally  defeated  before  that 
city.  The  grand-vixier  wished  to  lay  the  whole 
blame  of  the  defeat  upon  Tokoly  ;  but  the  latter 
hastened  to  Adrianople,  and  vindicated  his  conduct 
so  completely  to  the  sultan,  that  the  graod-vixier 
was  strangled,  and  TSkoly  received  assurances  of 
support.  The  count  oontuiued  the  ¥rar,  but  with- 
out  success,  lost  several  decisive  battles,  and  was 
therefore  arrested  by  the  T urks.  Fortune,  however, 
once  more  smiled  upon  him,  and  he  was  designate*! 
by  the  Porte  to  he  prince  of  Transylvania.  He 
penetrated  into  that  country,  routed  the  imperial 
general  Heusler,  and  was  dected  prince  by  the 
Transylvanians ;  but  Louis,  margrave  of  Baden, 
eonpelled  him  to  retire.  Thus  alternate)^  ™*— -i 
to  the  caprices  of  fortune  and  of  the  P 
9m 
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onre  more  carried  in  chaini  to  Adrinnople,  and  loon 
MTter  named  prince  of  Widdin.  He  returned  to 
Turkey  after  the  peace  of  Carlowitz  (1699^,  and 
ended  his  unquiet  life  near  Nicomedia,  in  Ana  Mi- 
nor, in  1705.  Tdkijly  wh8  a  man  of  lofty  courage, 
of  great  sagacity  and  foresight,  and  of  an  imper- 
turbable presence  of  mind. 

TELAMON.     See  Argmiaut9, 

TELEGRAPH  (from  rvXi,  at  a  distance,  and 
Y^mp-*,  to  writ-e);  the  name  gi^en  to  a  piece  of 
mechanism  for  the  rapid  communication  of  intelli- 
gence by  signals.  (See  SignaU,  and  Ckavpe*)  Dr 
Hooke's  telegraph  (described  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  the  year  1684)  is  the  first  on  record, 
in  modern  times,  applicable  to  unirersal  purposea. 
It  consisted  in  exposing,  in  succession,  from  behind 
a  screen,  certain  figures  in  the  day  time,  or  an  ar- 
rangement of  torches  by  night,  representing  all  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  See  PUte  LXXXIX,  fig. 
1,  in  which  the  screen  is  shown  by  a,  and  the  char- 
acter by  6.  In  1784,  Richard  Lovel  Edgeworth 
proposed  a  telegraph,  consisting  of  aereral  posts, 
having  at  the  top  of  each  a  movable  cone  or  tri- 
angle, so  that  by  their  various  positions,  they  might 
express  certain  numbers  or  letters.  (See  PUte 
LXXXIX,  fig.  2.)  This  contrivance,  though  sim- 
ple and  easy,  was,  we  believe,  never  reduced  to 
practice.  Chappe's  telegraph  (see  tig,  3.)  consists 
of  an  upright  post,  on  the  top  of  which  is  suspended, 
by  a  pivot,  a  transverse  beam,  each  extremity  of 
which  supports  a  movable  arm.  By  adjusting  this 
beam,  and  its  arms  in  diffeient  positions,  various 
combinations  are  produced,  capable  of  ex  pi  easing 
words  and  sentences,  an  explanation  of  which  is  af- 
forded by  a  key.  Lord  George  Murray's  telegraph 
was  adopted  by  the  admiralty  in  1795,  and  con- 
tinued in  use  for  20  years.  It  is  represented  at 
fig.  5.  and  consists  of  six  shutters  of  a  square  or 
octagonal  form,  which  turn  on  pivots  within  the 
compartments  of  a  double  frame.  Colonel  Mac- 
donald,  the  most  voluminous  writer  on  telegraphs, 
proposed,  in  1808,  the  machine  shown  in  fig.  6. 
which  is  an  extension  of  the  shutter  system.  In 
1816,  Sir  Home  Popham  proposed  a  telegraph  or  a 
construction  of  the  same  nature  with  that  of  Co- 
lonel Pasley,  (published  in  his  Polygrammatic  Te- 
legraph, 1807«)  being  nothing  more  than  two 
mova^ble  arms  on  separate  pivots  on  the  tame 
mast.  (See  fig.  4^  The  universal  telegraph, 
invented  by  Lionel  rasley  in  1822,  has  two  arms, 
each  of  whic^  can  exhibit  seven  positions,  with 
an  indicator  or  mark  on  one  side  of  the  post,  for  the 
purpose  of  distinguishing  the  positions  more  accu- 
rately. This  machine  is  capable  of  indicating  only 
twenty-eight  different  combinations,  which  are, 
however,  fbund  to  be  suflleient  for  telegraphic  com- 
munication, whether  by  the  alphabetical  method,  or 
in  reference  to  a  telegraphic  dictionary  of  words 
and  sentences.  Figs.  7  and  8  represent  the  differ- 
ent positions  in  which  the  Universal  Telegraph 
may  be  displayed ;  the  latter  with  lanterns  attached 
for  night  signals.  Several  telegraphic  dictionaries 
have  been  composed.  A  series  of  telegraphs  are 
placed  at  intervals,  and  information  is  thus  com- 
municated with  fteat  rapidity.  Twvnty-seven  te- 
legraphs convey  mfonnatioa  from  Paris  to  Calais  in 
three  minutes ;  twenty-two  from  Paris  to  Lisle  in 
two  minutes ;  forty-six  from  Strasburg  to  Paris  in 
six  and  a  half  minutes,  and  eighty  from  Paris  to 
Brest  in  ten  minutes.  At  the  time  of  the  French 
•xpedttjon  to  Algiers,  nocturnal  telegraphs  wck 
erected,   with    lanterns  of   powerful    mi^mfying 


glasses*  and  strong  reflectora,  and  lighted  witb  gat^ 
A  portable  telegraph,  which  may  be  used  by  night 
and  by  day,  has  recently  been  invented  in  France, 
and  has  received  the  name  of  Aerwfrapke.  Of  late 
years,  however,  all  such  imperfect  and  expensive 
means  of  communication  as  the  preceding  have 
been  superseded,  in  Britain  and  the  Unittrd  States 
more  especially,  by  the  eUetrie  or  gatvanic  tele* 
graph.    (See  Railways  (a.)  in  Suf^eweul,) 

TELEMACHUS;  a  iron  of  Ulysses  and  Pene- 
lope. He  was  still  in  the  cradle  when  his  Imther 
went,  with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  to  the  Trojan 
war.  At  the  end  of  this  celebrated  war,  Tclema- 
chus,  anxious  to  see  his  father,  went  to  seek  him; 
and,  as  the  place  of  his  residence,  and  the  caitae  of 
his  long  absence,  were  then  unknown,  he  Tisitcd 
the  court  of  Menelaus  and  Nestor  to  obtaiii  infior- 
mation.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Ithaca*  where 
the  suitors  of  his  mother  Penelbpe  had  conspired  to 
murder  him ;  but  he  avoided  their  snares,  and,  by 
means  of  Minerva,  he  discovered  his  fislber,  who  bad 
arrived  in  the  islaiul  two  dsys  before  him,  and  was 
then  in  the  house  of  Eumcnis.  With  this  ^thtnl 
servant  and  Ulysses,  Telemachus  concerted  how  to 
deliver  his  mother  from  the  importunities  of  ber 
suitors;  and  it  was  effected  with  great  sucetm. 
After  the  death  of  his  father,  Telemachus  went  to 
the  island  of  JEea,  where  he  married  Ciroe,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  Cassiphone,  the  daughter  of  CSrce, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son  called  Latinua.  He  sosnc 
time  after  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  his  moeber-JB- 
law  Circe,  and  fled  to  Italy,  where  he  focioded  Clo- 
Slum.  Telemachus  was  accompanied  in  his  visit  to 
Nestor  and  Menelaus  by  the  goddess  of  wkdoaa, 
under  the  form  of  Mentor.  It  is  said  that  when  a 
child,  Telemachus  fell  into  the  sea,  and  that  a 
dolphin  brought  him  safe  to  shore,  after  he  had  re. 
mained  some  time  under  water.  From  this  drcaiD. 
stance  Ulysses  had  the  figure  of  a  dolphin  engrated 
on  the  seal  which  he  wore  on  his  ring.     See  /wawba. 

TELEMANN,Gio.  Puiup;  one  of  the  greatest 
and   moat    voluminous    musical    composers,  who 
flourished  in  Germany  during  the  fonncr  portsoa  of 
the  last  century.     He  was  bom  al  Hildesheim,  in 
1681.     In  1740,  his  overtures,  on  the  model  ol 
those  of  Lulli,  amounted  to  six  hundred.     Tbc  Hu 
of  his  printed  works,  which  appeared  in  Walther  s 
Musical  Lexicon  in  1792,  extended  to  twenty-niae ; 
and  fifteen  more  are  specified  in  Gerber's  Coiitinya. 
tion  of  Walther ;  but  double  the  number  of  those 
printed  were  long  circulated  in  manuscript  from  the 
music  shops  of  Leipsic  and  Hamburg.     Ka  later 
compositions  are  said  to  be  pleasing,  graceful  aad 
refined.     Telemann,  who  lived  to  a  great  age,  drew 
up  a  well-written  account  of  his  own  life,  m  the 
earlier  part  of  which  he  was  the  feUow-siadeiBt  and 
intimate  acquaintance  of  HandeL    He  died  ia  1767, 
at  Hamburg. 

TELEOLOGY  (firom  v%Kh,  the  eod«  aiiii«  and 
;Ldy«f,  science);  the  doctrine  of  final  eaoaca.  It 
treats  of  the  wise  and  benevolent  ends  shown  in  th« 
structure  of  individual  creatures,  and  in  their  roa- 
nexion,  and  in  the  connexion  and  conseqneBrea  ol 
events,  from  which  it  deduces  the  existence  and 
character  of  the  Creator.  Delightful  as  it  is  to  t  race 
the  proofs  of  wisdom  and  benevolence  in  the  cre^ 
tion  around  us,  we  should  be  careful  not  to  narrow 
the  purposes  of  God  to  our  own  notions,  not  to  be 
illiberal  towards  those  who  differ  from  us,  nor  to 
conceive  that  the  earth  was  made  solely  for  the 
use  of  man — a  very  confin^,  but  too  common  opinion. 

TELESCOPE  (firom  tsXi,  at  a  distaiice,   aiid 
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#sMri«,  to  tee^;  an  optical  iniirument,  employed 
for  riewing  dittant  objects,  by  increMing  the  ap- 
parent angle  under  which  they  are  leen  without  its 
assistance,  whence  the  effect  on  the  mind  of  an 
increase  in  sixe,  or,  as  eorarootily  termed,  a  magni- 
fied rtpre^eHtatiofu  (See  OpticMJ)  The  telescope 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  inventions  of 
science,  as  it  unfolds  to  our  view  the  wonders  of 
the  heavens,  and  enables  us  to  obtain  the  data  for 
astronomical  and  nautical  purposes.  As  the  use  of 
the  instrument  depends  upon  the  proportionate  dis- 
tance of  the  glasses,  and  this  distance  requires  to  be 
changed  to  suit  the  nearness  or  remoteness  of  the  ob- 
ject, and  the  vision  of  the  observer,  the  tube  of  the 
telescope  is  so  contrived  as  to  admit  of  being  length- 
ened and  shortened,  aooordtng  to  circumstances. 
The  invention  of  the  telescope  is  ascribed  to  differ- 
ent persons,  among  whom  are  John  Baptists  Porta, 
Jansen  of  Bliddleburg,  and  Galilei.  The  time  of  its 
first  construction  is  considered  to  have  been  about 
1580;  but,  in  1608  and  1609,  we  find  these  instru- 
ments  for  sale  at  very  high  prices  by  Dutch  opticians ; 
and  in  the  latter  year,  Galilei  constructed  one  with- 
out having  seen  those  of  the  Dutch,  by  fitting  a  pla- 
no-convex and  a  plano-concave  lens  in  a  tube  of  lead. 
The  simplest  construction  of  the  telescope  consists 
merely  of  two  convex  lenses,  so  oombineJ  as  to  in- 
crease  the  apparent  angle  under  which  the  object  is 
seen.  The  lenses  are  so  placed  that  the  distance 
between  them  may  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  their 
focal  distances.  'J  he  lens  nearest  the  eye  is  called 
the  eye-glau,  and  that  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
tube  the  ohjtd^lau.  Objects  seen  throi^h  this 
telescope  are  inverted,  and  on  that  account  it  is  in- 
applicable to  land  observation ;  but  at  sea  it  is  oc- 
casionally used  at  night  and  in  hasy  weather,  when 
there  is  little  light,  and  is,  therefore,  sometimes  i 
called  the  night  uUaoope,  The  osAroiioflBoa/  fe/e- 
seope  is  constructed  in  this  manner,  sis  the  inversion 
of  the  object  is  immaterial  in  celestial  observations. . 
The  eooimon  dag  uUaeepe,  or  ^>g^lam,  is  an  in- 
strument of  the  same  sort,  with  the  addition  of  two,  i 
or  even  three  or  four  other  glasses,  for  the  purpoae  | 
of  preeenting  the  object  in  an  erect  posiHon,  in-  { 
creasing  the  field  of  vision,  and  diminishing  the  j 
aberration  caused  by  the  dissipation  of  the  rays.  I 
But  the  aberration  and  chromatic  error  of  tele- 
scopes were  not  completely  obviated  until  the 
invention  of  the  reflecting  and  aehromatie  teUicopes, 
which,  when  accurately  constructed,  present  the 
object  to  the  vision  free  from  all  distortion  or 
chromatic  dispersion.  The  r^etimg  teleMcope  was 
invented  by  father  Mersenne,  a  Frenchman,  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  oentvry.  Concave  mir- 
rors have  the  property  of  uniting  the  rays  of  light 
which  proceed  from  any  object,  so  as  to  form  an 
image  of  that  object  at  a  certain  point  before  the 
mirror.  (See  Mirrort.)  If  the  distance  of  the 
object  is  so  great,  that  the  rays  proceeding  from  it 
strike  upon  the  mirror  parallel  to  each  other  (which 
is  the  case  with  the  heavenly  bodies),  the  distance 
of  the  image  is  equal  to  half  the  radius  of  the 
sphere,  of  which  the  mirror  is  an  arch,  and  the 
point  where  it  is  formed  is  called  the  focus  of  the 
mirror.  (See  Bunting  Mirror,)  This  property 
of  the  concave  mirror  has  caused  it  to  be  used  in 
the  observation  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  and  the 
instrument  constructed  with  such  a  mirror,  is  called 
a  reeding  telescope.  The  simplest  constructions 
of  this  kind  were  those  in  which  the  image,  formed 
in  the  focus  of  the  mirror,  was  used  directly,  and  a 
convex  eye-glass  was  employed  to  magnify  the 


angle  under  which  it  was  seen ;  and  this,  in  fact* 
still  continues  to  be  the  principle  on  which  reflect- 
ing telescopes  are  constructed.  But  as  this  con« 
struction  is  attended  with  some  difficulties  in  prac- 
tice, Newton,  and,  since  him,  Cassegraiu,  Gregory, 
Hadley,  Short,  and  the  Herschels,  have  introduced 
some  modifications  in  it.  Newton,  by  means  of  a 
second  reflection  from  a  plane  mirror,  inclined  at  a 
certain  angle,  threw  the  image  of  the  object  into 
such  a  position  in  the  tube  of  the  telescope,  that 
it  could  be  easily  examined  from  the  side  of  the 
tube,  through  a  plano-convex  eye-glass,  in  whose 
focus  it  was  situated.  In  the  Gregorian  teUseopa 
there  is  a  large  mirror  with  a  small  hole  in  its 
centre ;  opposite  to  this  is  placed  a  second  small 
mirror  in  the  axis  of  the  larger  one,  and  at  a  distance 
from  it  a  little  more  than  the  sum  of  their  focal 
distances.  By  means  of  this  construction  the  image 
formed  by  this  double  reflection  is  viewed  through 
one  or  more  eye-glasses,  fixed  in  the  direction  ot 
the  opening,  and,  therefore,  the  observer  is  sta- 
tioned in  a  line  with  the  ohgect;  wlple,  in  th« 
Newtonian  telescope,  he  is  at  right  angles  to  it. 
The  Cssse^atnura  b  constructed  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Gregorian,  with  the  exception  of  having  a 
small  convex  instead  of  a  concave  speculum.  Her- 
schel  gave  the  mirror  such  a  position  that  its  focus 
should  fall  directly  under  the  edge  of  the  upper 
aperture,  so  that  the  observer,  in  viewing  the  image, 
should  not  intercept  the  light:  this  he  called  a 
front^view  telescope.  It  is  plain  that  the  size  of  the 
mirror,  and,  consequently,  its  focal  distance,  have 
an  eflfiect  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  iujage;  and 
modem  astronomers  have,  therefore,  employed 
some  instruments  of  this  kind  of  great  bulk.  Her- 
schels  gigantic  telescope,  erected  at  Slough,  near 
Windsor,  was  completed  August  28,  1789:  and  on 
the  same  day  the  sixth  satellite  of  Saturn  was  dis- 
covered. The  diameter  of  the  polished  surfiice  of 
the  speculum  was  forty-eight  inches,  and  its  focal 
distance  forty  feet.  It  weighed  3118  pounds.  But 
this  instrument  of  other  days  was  small,  compared 
with  that  of  Lord  Rosse,  lately  completed  in  our 
own.  The  latter,  finished  in  Oct.,  1844,  has  a 
speculum  of  six  clear  feet,  weighing  nearly  four 
tons,  placed  in  a  tube  having  a  focal  length  of  63 
feet.  The  gigantic  tube  is  established  between 
two  lofty  piers  or  walls  of  castellated  architecture, 
about  sixty  feet  high;  one  of  which  carries  an  iron 
semi-circle,  against  which  the  tube  bears  when  in 
the  meridian.  The  celestial  object  is  followed  in 
right  aseension  by  drawing  the  telescope  ftism  the 
plane  through  a  range  uf  fourteen  feet,  with  a 
long  screw,  moved  either  by  hand  or  by  a  clock. 
The  hour  angle  will,  in  such  cases,  be  obtained  by 
another  circle  and  level.  The  united  mass  of  the 
instrument  weighs  about  twelve  tons,  and  the  ar. 
rangemenU  for  counterpoising  it  are  mtMit  ingeiii- 
Ottsly  contrived.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  effective 
magnitude  of  such  an  instrument,  we  may  ail  vert 
to  the  fhct,  that  Newton's  first  telescope  had  a 
speculum  of  one  inch  diameter ;  his  second  of  *2*37. 
Now  Lord  Rosse*s  spi^culum  has  a  diameter  of 
6  feet  =r  5184  square  inches  of  area;  whereas  New- 
ton's Urger  speculum  had  but  6*6.  His  lordship 
lately  announced  his  intention  of  making  another 
instrument,  inclosing  two  specula,  of  d|  ftot  and 
10  feet  diameters ;  forming  a  combined  superficies  of 
24,400  feet!  The  discoveries  made  with  the 
existing  instrument  have  been  great ;  those  that 
remain  to  be  effected  with  that  in  contemplation 
will,  no  doubt,  be  correspondingly  greater. 
2  M  2 
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We  now  return  to  the  refraetinp  trlfsi-upe.  The 
most  important' improvement  in  this  instrument 
oouMBts  in  the  formation  of  the  ohject-glasses  free 
from  the  errors  of  chromatic  and  spherical  aberra- 
tion, whence  they  have  been  denominated  achro- 
moHc  («,  without;  xt*'f^*  colour)  telescopes^  or, 
more  properly,  aplanatic  («,  without*,  ••x^wf, 
error)'  telescopes.  These  are  now  made  in  such 
perfection,  that  they  have,  in  some  degree,  super- 
seded  the  reflecting  telescopes;  and  the  optical 
institute  at  Benedictbeuem  provides  observatories 
with  such  excellent  dioptrical  instruments,  that  the 
catoptric  are  little  used.  DoUond  first  made  achro- 
matic telescopes;  Ramsden,  Reichenbach,  &c., 
have  made  the  best.  They  are  formed  by  employ- 
ing a  double  object-glass,  composed  of  two  lenses 
of  different  refractive  powers,  which  will  mutually 
correct  each  other,  and  thus  give  a  pencil  of  white 
light  entirely  colourless.  Triple  object-glasses  are 
also  used :  one  of  the  largest  ever  constructed  was 
erected  at  the  observatory  of  Dorpat,  in  1824, 
and  was  made  by  Fraunhofer.  The  diameter  of 
the  object-glass  has  a  clear  aperture  of  nine  and  six 
tenths  inches,  and  a  focal  distance  of  fifteen  feet ; 
but  he  afterwards  constructed  another,  with  a 
diameter  of  twelve  Paris  inches,  and  a  focus  of 
eighteen  feet.  Mr  Tully  has  also  made  one  in 
England,  of  which  the  aperture  of  the  object-glass 
is  six  eight-tenth  inches,  and  the  focd  length 
twelve  feet.  It  is  now  in  possession  of  doctor 
Pearson  See  Astronomical  Transactums,  voL  ii. 
TELESCOPE  CARP.  See  Oold^FUh, 
TELL,  WiLLTAM,  a  peasant  of  Biirgeln,  near 
Altorf,  celebrated  for  bis  resistance  to  the  tyranny 
of  the  Austrian  governor  Gessler  or  Gassier. 
Switzerland  consisted  of  a  great  number  of  secular 
and  ecclesiastical  districts,  belonging  partly  to  the 
hereditary  dominions  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg, 
and  partly  to  the  German  empire.  Albert  I.,  em- 
peror of  Germany,  a  grasping  prince,  eager  to  make 
territorial  acquisitions,  wished  to  unite  the  Forest 
Towns  with  his  hereditary  estates,  and  proposed 
to  them  to  renounce  their  connexion  with  the 
empire,  and  to  submit  themselves  to  him  as  duke 
of  Austria.  They  rejected  his  offers,  and  were  in 
consequence  so  ill  treated  and  oppressed  by  the  im- 
periat  governors,  that,  in  1307*  Uri,  Schweitz,  and 
Unterwalden  formed  a  league,  under  the  influence 
of  three  brave  men,  Walter  FQrst  (Tell's  fiither-in- 
law),  Arnold  of  Melchthal,  and  Werner  Staufi^her. 
Tell  was  also  one  of  this  league.  Gessler  now  pushed 
his  insolence  so  far  as  to  require  the  Swiss  to  un- 
cover their  heads  before  his  hat  (as  an  emblem  of 
the  Austrian  sovereignty),  and  condemned  Tell, 
who  refused  to  comply  with  this  mandate,  to  shoot 
an  apple  from  the  head  of  his  own  son.  Tell  was 
successful  in  his  attempt,  but  confessed  that  a  se- 
cond arrow,  which  he  bore  about  his  person,  was 
intended,  in  case  he  had  fiiiled,  for  the  punishment 
of  the  tyrant,  and  was  therefore  retained  prisoner. 
While  he  was  crossing  the  lake  of  the  Four  Cantons, 
or  lake  of  Lucerne,  in  the  same  boat  with  Gessler, 
a  violent  storm  threatened  the  destruction  of  the 
skiff.  Tell,  as  the  most  vigorous  and  skilful  helms- 
man, was  set  free ;  and  he  conducted  the  boat  suc- 
cessfully to  the  shore,  but  seized  the  opportunity  to 
spring  upon  a  rock,  pushing  off  the  barque.  He 
had  fortunately  taken  his  bow  with  him ;  and  when 
the  governor  finally  escaped  the  storm,  and  reached 
the  shore.  Tell  shot  him  dead,  on  the  road  to  Kiis- 
snacht.  Thfe  death  of  Gessler  was  a  signal  for  a 
l^neral  rising,  and  a  most  obstinate  war  between 


the  Swiss  and  Austria,  which  was  not  brooght  to  a 
dose  until  1499.  (See  SwitierUmd.^  Tell  wm 
present  at  the  battle  of  Morgarten  (q.  t.^,  aad  ii 
supposed  to  have  lost  his  life  in  an  inuooKtioo  im 
1350.  Such  is  the  story  of  William  Tell,  wkidi, 
attested  by  chapels,  by  the  designation  of  the  rock 
on  which  he  leaped,  by  paintings  and  other  csrasm- 
stances,  has  been  called  in  doubt  by  many,  bat  is 
sanctioned  by  John  von  Miiller.  Saixo  Gramnsati- 
cus  relates  a  similar  story  of  a  Danish  king,  Harold, 
and  a  certain  Tholko;  but  the  traditicMi  ought  kav« 
been  transmitted  from  Gennany  to  the  ncwth  by 

means  of  the  Hanse  towns See  Hagen'a  Mtrtken 

Heroic  RomameeSt  in  German  (BresUn,  1814% 
There  is  one  circumstance  which  may  be  cooaidaed 
sufficient  to  attest  the  truth  of  the  main  poiats  oi 
Tell's  history.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  govcrnon, 
and  the  demob'tion  of  their  castles,  it  beeaaae  caa- 
tomary  among  the  Swiss  to  make  pilgrimages  to 
the  place  where  Tell  had  leaped  aabwe ;  aad  ia 
1388,  thirty  years  after  his  death,  the  caatoa  of  Tri 
erected  a  chapel  (called  TeWs  ckapei)  on  tbe  lork 
upon  which  he  had  spnmg,  and  caused  a  eoloiey  to 
be  pronounced  every  year  in  memory  of  him.  la 
the  same  year  the  spot  was  visited  by  1 14  person. 
who  had  been  acquainted  with  Tell.  All  the  old 
chronicles  agree  on  this  point ;  and  Schfllcr,  in  his 
tragedy  of  William  Tell,  has  accurately  copied  the 
accounts  of  Tschudi  and  Miiller. — See  n^Hi»*^y> 
and  Haller's  Defence  o/*  WU&am  TtU  (171%  new 
edition,  1824),  and  Misely's  Disseriatw  de  GwL 
Tellio  (Grdningen,  1824). 

TELLIER.  FRAN9018  Michel  ls.    SttLawmm. 

TELLIER,  Michel  lb,  a  distinguished  Jeasst* 
was  born  in  1643,  near  P^re,  in  Lower  Noraned;. 
He  studied  in  tbe  Jesuits*  college  at  Caen,  and  c»> 
tered  the  society  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  In  1709, 
he  was  chosen  confessor  to  Louis  XIV.  Be  was  a 
bitter  enemy  of  the  Jansenists ;  and  his  first  art 
was  the  demolition  of  the  celebrated  faouiie  of  tbe 
Port  RoyaL  He  then  forced  upcm  the  natioa  the 
bull  Unigenitus.  (q.  v.)  His  violenee  was  the 
cause  of  much  of  the  odium  which  the  Jesotts  seea 
after  experienced,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  abob- 
tion  of  their  society.  On  the  death  of  Lovis,  he 
was  exiled,  first  to  Amiens,  and  afterwards  to  La 
Fl^he,  where  he  died,  in  1719. 

TELLURISM.     See  Magmetitm,  Anumml. 

TELLURIUM ;  the  name  of  a  metal  diaaovei^d 
in  1782.  and  named  by  Klaproth  from  the  earth  ia 
1796.  We  shall  first  describe  its  ores.  There  my 
four: — 1.  Native  teUuriim.  It  is  of  a  tia-wbite 
colour,  passing  into  lead-gray,  with  a  sbiaiag,  Me- 
tallic lustre.  It  occurs  in  minute  hexagooal  cry> 
stals,  possessed  of  regular  cleavages;  bwt  their 
direction,  owing  to  tbe  minuteneas  of  tbe  cryatak. 
has  not  been  detected.  It  occurs  also  in  cryrta^ 
line  grains,  either  aggregated,  solitary,  or  diaarim 
nated.  It  yields  to  the  knife,  and  is  bnttle ;  •g|?iT'*» 
gravity  5*7 — ^6'1.  Exposed  to  the  blow-pape,  H 
melts  before  ignition,  and,  on  increasiBg  tbe  beat* 
it  burns  with  a  greenish  flame,  and  is  almost  ro- 
tirely  volatilized  in  a  dense  white  vapour,  with  a 
pungent,  acrid  odour,  like  that  of  horae-ra^ab.  It 
consists  of  tellurium  92*55,  iron  7  2,  gold  0-25.  It 
has  been  found  chiefly  In  Facebay,  in  Transylirania. 
— 2.  Graphic  tellariMtm,  or  graphic  yokL  It  Is  of  a 
steel-gray  colour,  generally  splendent,  bat  aooie- 
times  slightly  tarnished  externally.  It  occurs  rry- 
stallized  in  the  form  of  a  right  rhombic  prism  of 
107^  44'.  The  crystals  are  commonly  ao  arranged 
as  to  give  to  the  whoie  row  the  appcaiaorc  of  a 
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line  of  PersepoliUn  charmcten;  specific  gravity  5*7. 
Before  the  blow*pipe,  on  cbarcoel,  it  fuses  into  a 
durk-grajr  metallie  globule,  which  finally  ii  brilliant 
and  malleable.  It  consists  of  tellurium  00,  gold  30, 
and  silver  10.  It  has  been  found  only  at  Offen- 
banya,  in  Transylvania,  in  veins  in  porphyry. — 3. 
YeUcto  itUurium,  It  is  of  a  silver-white,  passing 
into  yellow  and  gray  of  different  shades.  It  occurs 
in  very  small  but  well  defined  crystals,  of  which  the 
primary  form  is  a  right  rhombic  prism  of  105^  30'. 
It  possesses  a  bright  metallic  lustre.  It  is  soft,  and 
somewhat  sectile ;  specific  gravity  10*6.  It  consists 
of  teUurium  4475, gold  2675,  lead  19-5, silver  8-5, 
sulphur  0-5.  It  has  been  found  only  at  Nagyag, 
in  Transylvania.--4.  Black  iettmrium.  It  is  of  a 
colour  between  iron-black  and  dark  lead  gray.  It 
is  found  crystallised  in  small  tabular  crystals,  of 
which  the  primary  form  appears  to  be  a  right  square 
prism.  It  yields  to  the  knife  with  ease,  and  in  thin 
lamiBB  is  flexible ;  specific  gravity  8*9.  It  consists  of 

T^orlwn,  ....  82*1 

htmd, M 

Gold. 9 

BDver, 0*5 

Copper, 1*3 

Su^ur, a- 

It  has  been  found  only  at  Nagyag,  in  Transylva- 
nia. The  pure  metal  has  the  following  proper- 
ties:— It  has  a  silver- white  colour,  and  a  good 
degree  of  brilliancy.  Its  texture  is  laminated 
like  antimony;  specific  gravity  6-115.  It  is  very 
brittle,  and  may  be  easily  reduced  to  powder. 
It  melts  when  raised  to  a  temperature  higher  than 
the  fusing  point  of  lead.  If  the  heat  be  increased 
a  little,  it  hoils  and  evaporates,  and  attaches  itself 
in  brilliant  drops  to  the  upper  part  of  the  retort  in 
«hich  the  experiment  is  made.  It  is,  therefore, 
next  to  mercury  and  arsenic,  the  most  volatile  of 
all  the  metals.  When  cooled  slowly,  it  crystallises. 
'I'ellttrium  combines  ¥nth  only  one  proportion  of 
oxygen,  and  forms  a  compound  possessing  acid  pro- 
perties. But,  as  it  also  possesses  alkaline  proper- 
ties, it  is  called  oxide  of  teUurium.  It  is  formed 
when  tellurium  is  burnt  in  a  crucible,  or  before  the 
blowpipe :  the  white  smoke  evolved  is  the  substance 
in  question.  It  is  also  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
metal  in  nitro-muriatic  add,  and  diluting  the  solution 
with  a  great  quantity  of  water.  A  white  powder 
fiills,  which  is  the  oxide.  It  is  easily  melted  by 
heat  into  a  straw-coloured  mass  of  a  radiated  tex- 
ture. It  is  composed  of  metal  100,  and  of  oxygen 
24*8.  Tellurium  bums  spontaneously  when  brought 
into  contact  with  chlorine  gas.  The  chloride  of 
ielhrium  is  white  and  semi-transparent.  When 
heated,  it  rises  in  vapour,  and  crystallises.  Iodine 
combines  very  readily  with  tellurium,  when  the  two 
substances  are  brought  into  contact.  Tellurium 
baa  the  property  of  combining  with  hydrogen,  and 
of  forming  a  gaseous  substance,  to  which  the  name 
of  teUmreted  hydrogen  is  applied.  It  is  formed  by 
mixing  together  oxide  of  tellurium,  potash,  and 
charcoal,  and  exposing  the  mixture  to  the  action  of 
a  red  heat.  It  is  transparent  and  colourless,  and 
possesses  a  strong  smell,  resembling  sulphuret«d 
hydrogen.  It  bums  with  a  bluish  flame,  and  oxide 
of  tellurium  is  deposited.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  gives  that  liquid  a  claret  colour.  Tellurium 
appeara  to  enter  into  combination  with  carbon. 
The  compound  is  a  black  powder.  It  may  be  com- 
bined with  sulphur  by  fusion. 

TEME8WAR;  formerly  capital  of  the  Bannat 
of  Temeswar,  which  now  forms  a  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Hungary,  now  capital  of  the  county  of  the 


same  name  in  the  circle  beyond  the  Theiss,  in  Up* 
per  Hungary.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Bega,  in 
a  marshy  and  unhealthy  district,  is  a  royal  free  city, 
the  residence  of  the  imperial  commander  of  the 
Bannat  military  district,  and  the  see  of  a  Greek 
bishop.  Since  1718,  when  the  Turks  cedrd  the 
whole  of  the  Bannat  by  the  peace  of  Passarowits, 
the  town  has  been  much  improved  in  appearance, 
and  extended ;  and  the  fortifications  have  also  been 
strengthened,  so  that  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant fortresses  of  the  Austrian  empire.  It  con- 
tains 11,000  inhabitants,  chiefly  Germans  and  Ser- 
vians,  or  Rasdans,  who  are  engaged  in  manufactures, 
and  carry  on  a  brisk  trade. 

TEMPE,  Vale  of;  a  beautiful  and  celebrated 
valley  of  Thessaly,  on  the  Peneus,  not  far  from  its 
mouth,  having  mount  Olympus  on  the  north,  and 
mount  Ossa  on  the  south.  It  is  about  five  miles 
long,  and  of  unequal  breadth.  It  was  much  cele- 
brated by  the  andent  poets ;  but  modern  travellen 
were  long  perplexed  to  find  in  so  ragged  and  ter- 
rific a  spot  as  the  defile  of  Tempe,  where  it  is 
crossed  by  the  great  road,  the  ol^ect  of  their  un- 
qualified panegyric.  The  £sct  is,  that  the  vale  of 
Tempe  is  distinct  from  the  gorge  or  defile,  being 
situated  a  little  to  the  south-west.  "  The  scenery 
of  this  beautiful  valley,"  says  a  traveller,  "  fully 
gratified  our  expectations.  In  some  places  it  is 
sylvan,  calm  and  harmonious,  and  the  sound  of  the 
water  of  the  Peneus  accords  with  the  grace  of  the 
surrounding  landscape ;  in  othere,  it  is  savage,  ter- 
rific and  abrupt ;  and  the  river  roars  with  violence, 
darkened  by  the  frowns  of  stupendous  predpices.'* 
The  woods  which  once  appear  to  have  adorned  this 
celebrated  region,  have  been  much  diminished  in 
the  service  of  the  neighbouring  cotton  works ;  but 
the  mountains  on  each  side  are  truly  sublime.  In 
the  centre  of  this  romantic  seclusion  stands  Aro- 
belakia,  a  town  inhabited  by  Greeks,  with  some 
Germans,  who  have  established  considerable  cotton 
manufactures. 

TEMPELHOFF,  George  Frederic  von;  a 
German  officer,  and  writer  on  military  tactics,  born 
in  1737.  After  having  studied  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Oder,  and  at  Halle,  he  entered  into  a  Prussian 
regiment  of  infantry  as  a  corporal,  and,  in  that  ca- 
padty,  served  in  Bohemia,  in  1757.  He  afterwards 
entered  into  the  artillery,  and  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battles  of  Hochkirchen,  Kunnersdorf,  Tor- 
gau,  &c.,  and  at  the  sieges  of  Breslau,  Olmiits, 
Dresden,  and  Schweidnitz.  At  the  close  of  the 
second  campaign,  he  Mras  made  a  lieutenant ;  and, 
after  the  peace  of  1763,  he  continued  his  studies  at 
Berlin,  and  published  some  mathematical  works, 
and  also  the  Prussian  Bombardier  (1781,  6vo.),  in 
which  he  reduced  the  doctrine  of  projectiles  to 
sdentific  prindples.  He  afterwards  published  the 
Elements  of  Military  Tactics,  developing  the  man- 
(euvret  and  warlike  operations  of  Frederic  II.  In 
1790,  he  was  promoted  to  a  colonelcy ;  and,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  revolutionary  war  with  France,  he 
had  the  command  of  all  the  Prussian  artillery,  and» 
in  1795,  became  chief  of  the  third  regiment  of  that 
corps.  He  died  at  Beriin,  July  13,  1807.  Tem- 
pelhoflT  published  some  important  works  besides 
those  mentioned  above,  of  which  the  best  known  is 
his  History  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  in  Germany, 
between  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Empress 
Queen,  &c,  (1782—180],  6  vols.,  4to.),  of  which  an 
English  translation  was  made  by  general  Lloyd. 

TEMPERAMENTS:  those  individual  peculi- 
arities of  organisation,  by  which  the  manner  of  »<*^- 
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ing,  feeling  and  thinking  of  each  person  b  pennan- 
lentl  J  affected.     The  differences  of  sex,  race,  notion, 
family,  and  individual  organisation,  operate  upon 
the  character  of  every  individual  from  the  moment 
of  his  birth ;  and  the  hut  mentioned  is  by  no  means 
the  least  important.      The  ancients  distinguished 
four  tern  pern  mettts — ^tfae  choleric  or  bilious,  the 
phlegmatic,  the  mehuicholic,  and  the  sanguineous, 
which  derived  their  names  from  the  supposed  ex- 
cess of  one  or  other  of  the  principal  fluids  of  the 
human  body — ^bile  (;c«Afi),  phlegni,blackbile  (fuXMsm^ 
black,  and  x*^*>)*  ■v*^  blood  {ManguU),     Modem 
writers  have  added  the  athletic  temperament  and 
the  nervous  temperament.     The  biMous  or  ch<4eric 
temperament  is  accompanied  wit&  great  suscepti- 
bility of  feeling,  quickness  of  perception,  and  vigour 
of  action,  and  therefore  indicates  an  elevated  state 
of  the  organization :  rapidity  and  strength,  a  lively 
imagination,  violent  passions,  quickness  of  decision, 
combined  with  perseverance  and  inflexibility  of  pur- 
pose, with  a  tendency  to  ambition,  pride,  and  an- 
ger, but  also  to  magnanimity  and  generosity  of 
senrtiment,  characterize  the  bilious  man.     These 
monA  characteristics  are  combined  with  a  form  more 
remarkable  for  firmness  than  gf  ace,  a  dark  or  sallow 
complexion,   sparkling  eyes,  and  great  muscular 
force.     **  These  men,*'  says  an  ingenious  writer 
(Am.  Quarterly  Rev.  for  March,  16^),  *'  are  urged 
by  a  constant  restlessness  to  action;  a  habitual 
sentiment  of  disquietude  i^lows  them  no  peace  but 
in  the  tumult  of  business ;  the  hours  of  crowded 
life  af  e  the  only  ones  they  value ;  they  are  to  be 
found  wherever  hardiness  of  resolution,  prompt  deci- 
sion, and  permanence  of  enterprise,  are  required." 
The  phlegmatic,  lymphatic,  or  cold-blooded  tem- 
perament is  the  reverse  of  that  last  described :  with 
little  propensity  to  action,  and  little  sensibility ;  no 
great  bodily  strength  or  dexterity;  rather  a  heavy 
look ;  the  feelings  calm ;  the  understanding  elear  in 
a  certain  range,  but  never  soaring  into  new  regions, 
or  penetrating  deeply  beneath  the  mysteries  of  the 
universe ;  and  a  disposition  to  repose  or  to  moderate 
exertion, — the  phlegmatic  man  is  free  from  excesses, 
and  his  virtues  and  vices  are  stamped  with  medio* 
crtty.     The  sanguineous  temperament  indicates  a 
lively  susceptibility,  with  little  proneness  to  action ; 
promptness,  without  perseverance ;  a  ready  fancy ; 
little  depth  of  feeling,  or  thought ;  changeable,  Imt 
not  violent  feelings  and  passions ;  and  a  tendency 
to  voluptuousness,  levity,  ficklenesa  of  purpose, 
and  fondness  of   admiration.      The   sanguineous 
are  distinguished  for  beauty  and  grace,  and  the 
whole  organization  is  characterized  by  the  vigour 
and  facility  of  its  functions  f  they  are  the  witty, 
the  elegailt,  the  gay,  the  ornaments  of  society. 
The  melancholic  temperament  is  characterized  by 
little  susceptibility,   but  great  energy  of  action, 
reserve,   firmness  of  purpose,   perseverance,  deep 
reflection,  constancy  of  feeling,  and  an  inclination 
to  gloominess,  to  ascetic  practices,  and  to  misan- 
thropy.    The  athletic  temperament  poesesses,  in 
some  degree,  the  quiilities  of  the  sanguineous ;  but 
it  is  distinguished  liy  superior  strength  and  size  of 
body,  indicating  the  excess  of  the  muscular  force 
over  the  semtitive.     The  athletic  man  has  less 
playfulness  of  mind,  less  activity  of  spirit,  little 
elevation  of  purpose  or  fixedness  of  character;  he 
is  good  natured,  but  if  excited,  ferodout.     The 
nervous  temperament  admits  of  the  most  various 
modificiitions ;  it  is  characterized  by  the  predomi- 
nance  of  the  sensitive  part  of  the  system,  and  the 
powerful  action  of  the  nerves.    The  mind  is  aetivc 


and  volatile,  though  not  from  fiddencas,  b«t  froo 
the  rapidity  of  its  aasodations,  the  qnickBeas  of  ns 
resolutions,  and  the  readinesb  of  itn 
The  temperanenta  ure  rardy  fiMind  i 
have  desoibed  them ;  but  one  or  the  otlier  in  natnXij 
predominant.  Eadi  haa  Its  ndvantnges  aad  plea- 
sures, attended  with  some  correspondiiiff  drswha^ 
See  Kant's  Anikrapolo^,  or  Scbulae**  Amiknf^ 
hgy^  both  in  German. 

TEMPERANCE  SOCIETIES.     Tbe  rcnwk. 
able  success  of  these  institutions  in  oomiteffactiitf 
a  vice  of  great  seductiveneaa,  and   ci'  the  bom 
ruinous  tendency,  demands  for  fbeir    history  tmi 
present  condition  a  somewhat  eztended   notiee. 
The  mental  excttement  produced  by  tbe  reecpdon 
of  certain  vegetable  substances  into  tlie  •yatcn  ti, 
in  its  first  stage,  so  agreeable,  that  we  caonot  be 
surprised  at  finding  some  af  them  in  use  aa  fmx  h«rk, 
and  as  extensively,  as  our  accounts  of  private  maa- 
ners  reach.     The  fermented  jukse  of  frnita^  as  «f 
the  apple  and  grape,  the  intoxicating  property  of 
which  latter  is  mentioned  by  Moaea  (Gen.  ix.  21), 
probably  was  the  most  ancient,  and  is  now  thr 
most  common  vehicle  of  the  stimulating-  priacple. 
The  later  Asiatics  have  found  it  in    prepafstiem 
from  tbe  poppy  and  the  wild  hemp,  and  tlue  North 
American  Indiana  in  tobacco.     The  nadent  Ger- 
mans, according  to  Tadtus's  scoount  {Dt  Mtr. 
Germ,,  xxiii.},  obtained  on  intoxicating  drink  froa 
wheat  and  barley ;  but  the  art  of  brewing,  as  Mi 
present  practised,  appears  not  to  have  been  kaeva 
in  England  before  the  end  of  the  fifleentA  ccatavy. 
Distillation,  which  furnishes  far  tbe  most  pewcffU 
agents  of  this  kind,  was  invented  by  tbe  akbeaists 
in  the  course  of  their  experiments  in  aeartb  eC  the 
elixir  of  life.     The  first  known  distinct  mentna  d 
it  {EnofUpMie  Methodiqme.  artidea  ArU  H  Jfeciera, 
Di8iillateurtLigu<nriaU\  ooeurs  in  the  thtrteeatheah- 
tury.     Amaud  de  Villeneuve,  a  chemist  and  phya- 
cian,  who  died  about  the  year  1300,  writes:  •*  Whs 
would  believe  that  one  can  draw  from  wiae,  by 
chemical  process,  that  which  has  not  tbe  coloar  si 
wine,  nor  the  ordinary  efifecta  of  wine  ?  Tbia  wat« 
of  wine  is  called  by  some  the  water  ^  Ufe  (ean  dt 
me,  brandy);  and  it  well  deaervcatfae 


it  is  truly  a  water  of  immortality.  Already  its 
virtues  begin  to  be  known.  It  prolongs  one's  bfc; 
it  dissipates  superfluous  and  vidous  humours  ;  it  t^ 
vives  the  heart,  and  perpetuates  youth."  Towards 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  tbe  ase  of  dis- 
tilled spirits  was  introduced  into  Eiiglaad.  Camden 
mentions  them  as  having  been  adopted,  in  1J61, 
into  the  diet  of  the  English  soldiers  in  tbdr  am* 
paigni  in  tbe  Netherlands. 

Compared  with  the  population,  the  quantity  of  in. 
toxicaring  liquors  consumed  now  is  ina^  Ins  thaa 
it  was  a  hundred  years  ago ;  and  the  number  of  plares 
for  tbe  sale  of  such  liquors  haa  equally  decresM^d. 
On  referring  to  the  evidence  taken  before  tbe  Sei<frt 
Committee  for  Inquiry  into  Drunkenness,  we  find 
our  impressions  on  these  points  substaatiated  by 
the  statements  of  those  witnesses  who  appear  to 
possess  the  largest  amount  of  practical  knowledge 
on  the  subject.  We  avail  ourselves  of  the  speech 
of  lord  Cholmondeley,  as  given  in  the  *  Parliaaaen- 
tary  History,'  vol.  xii.  p.  1213,  to  furnish  a  abort 
account  of  the  various  liquor  acts  previoasly  to 
1748,  with  reference  to  the  legislarive  measuret 
taken  with  a  view  of  placing  a  check  oti  tbe  evil  ol 
drunkenness. 

Lord  Cholmondeley,  after  dwelling  on  the  lat-fli* 
cacy   of   direct  legislation  on  tbe    subicrt,   aoit 
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aArmiiig  that  tpiiit*  would  certainly  be  obtained 
from  abroad,  if  the  muiuliMture  were  prohibited  at 
home^  proceeds  to  iCate  that  the  eonsiimption  of 
French  brandy  waa  very  large  during  the  reign  of 
Charlei  II.,  and  excited  some  discontent,  it  being 
thought  that  the  nation  lost  by  not  distilling  at 
home.  Charles  granted  to  a  company  the  privilege 
of  distilling  brandy  from  wine  and  malt.  Afrer  the 
reTolutiou  of  1686,  when  French  commerce  was 
prohibited,  any  one  was  left  free  to  set  up  a  distil- 
lery, provided  ten  days'  notice  was  given  to  the 
exeistt.  This  measure  much  increased  the  con- 
sumption  of  home-made  spirits;  and  the  fitfmers  in 
particular  were  sensibly  benefited  by  it.  The  act, 
which  was  at  first  made  for  five  years,  was  con- 
tinned  for  one  year  longer,  and  then  expired.  In 
an  act  passed 'the  very  next  year,  6th  and  9th  of 
William  IIL,a  chHieo  was  inserted,  by  which  any  per- 
son might,  on  giving  ten  days*  notice  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  exdAe,  carry  on  the  business  of  a  distiller. 

The  trade  being  thus  free,  many  persons  of 
London  and  Westminster  entered  upon  it  with 
teal ;  and  it  was  prosecuted  with  success,  although 
strong  efibrts  were  made  by  the  vintner's  company 
to  retain  it  in  their  own  hands.  In  the  mutiny 
act,  passed  the  first  year  of  George  I.,  the  bouses 
of  distillers,  who  did  not  allow  of  tippling  in  their 
houses,  were  expressly  excepted  from  being  bur- 
dened with  the  quartering  of  soldiers.  At  a  still 
later  period,  the  legislature  continued  to  indicate 
their  desire  of  encouraging  the  British  distillery. 
Ill  the  12th  of  George  I.  it  was  enacted  that,  if  any 
merchant-importer  should  refuse  to  pay  the  duties 
for  wines,  as  being  damaged,  corrupt,  or  unmer- 
chantable, which,  by  a  former  act,  were  in  that 
CMe  to  be  staved  and  destroyed,  the  commissioners 
of  the  customs  might  cause  such  wines  to  be  put 
into  warehouses,  and  publicly  sold  in  order  to  be 
distilled  into  brandy,  or  made  into  vinegar. 

Under  these  repeated  fiivours  and  encouragements 
the  British  distillery  flourished,  and  increased  to  a 
great  degree;  so  that  the  home  manufacture  not 
only  greatly  lessened  the  importation  of  foreign 
spirits,  but  great  qmmtities  were  exported  yearly 
to  Africa  and  other  places.  In  the  mean  time  an 
evil  imperceptibly  arose  from  what  in  aU  other 
trades  is  an  advantage:  our  distillers  became  so 
expert  in  their  business,  and  sold  their  manufactures 
so  cheap,  that  our  poor  began  to  drink  it  extrava- 
gantly, and  to  commit  frequent  debauches  in  it,  to 
the  destruction  of  their  health,  their  morals,  and 
their  industry.  This  evil  became  at  last  so  great 
that  it  gave  a  violent  turn  to  the  temper  of  the 
legislature ;  and  nothing  could  satisfy  it  but  a  total 
prohibition  of  all  compound  spirits,  which  were  the 
most  palatable,  and,  consequently,  most  used,  as 
well  as  abused,  by  our  poor.  This  occasioned  the 
law  of  the  2ad  of  George  IL,  by  which  a  duty  of 
5s.  per  gallon,  over  and  above  all  other  duties,  was 
laid  on  all  compound  spirits ;  and  every  retailer  of 
such  spirits  Mras  obliged  to-  have  a  licence,  and  to 
pay  £20  yearly  for  the  same.  This  was  really  a 
total  prohibition  of  any  man's  retailing  such  spirits 
in  an  open  and  fair  manner;  but  many  continued 
to  do  it  privately,  and  the  law  was  evaded  by 
making  and  retailing  a  simple  sort  of  spirit,  in 
derision  ealled  **  Parliament  Brandy,"  so  that  the 
debauching  in  spirituous  liquors  continued  as  general 
among  the  poor  as  ever.  The  law  was  therefore 
tneflTectnal :  the  fiu'mers  complained,  and  the  legis- 
lature again  took  another  violent  turn.  In  the  sixth 
year  of  George  II. 's  reign  the  preceding  act  was 


repealed,  '*  without  making  any  regulation  for 
preventing  the  excessive  use  of  such  liquors." 
I'his,  says  lord  Cholmondeley,  of  course  produced 
a  very  bad  effect;  the  poor  being  restored  to  their 
liberty  of  getting  drunk  as  usual,  like  men  set  free 
from  a  gaol,  they  made  a  most  extravagant  use  of 
that  liberty ;  and  this  revived  in  the  legislature  a 
temper  more  violent  than  ever  against  the  use  of 
any  sort  of  spirituous  liquors.  An  act  was  passed 
in  the  ninth  year  of  George  II.,  by  which  the  re- 
tailing of  spirituous  liquors  of  any  kind  was  in  effect 
absolutely  prohibited.  <*  The  impossibility  of  exe- 
cuting this  law,"  said  lord  Cholmondeley,  **  was 
foretold,  both  within  doors  and  without;  but  so 
furious  was  our  seal,  that  no  heed  was  given  to 
such  prophecies.  What  was  the  consequence? 
No  man  could— :no  man  would — observe  the  law; 
and  it  gave  such  a  turn  to  the  spirit  of  the  people, 
that  no  man  could  with  safety  venture  to  become 
an  informer.  Even  the  very  commencement  of  the 
law  exposed  us  to  the  danger  of  a  rebellion ;  an 
insurrection  of  the  populace  was  threatened — nay, 
the  government  had  information  of  its  being  actually 
designed,  and  very  wisely  ordered  the  troops  to  be 
ordered  out  and  paraded  in  the  several  places  where 
the  mob  was  likely  to  assemble,  which,  perhaps, 
prevented  a  great  deal  of  bloodshed;  and  the  law 
began  to  be  executed  without  any  forcible  opposi- 
tion. As  there  were  multitudes  of  offenders,  there 
was  presently  a  multitude  of  informations ;  but  as 
soon  as  any  man  was  known  to  be  an  informer,  he 
was  assaulted  and  pelted  by  the  mob  wherever  they 
could  meet  with  him.  A  noble  peer  was  obliged 
to  open  his  gates  to  one  of  these  unfortunate 
creatures,  in  order  to  protect  him  from  the  mob,  who 
were  in  full  cry,  and  would  probably  have  torn  him  in 
pieces  if  they  could  have  laid  hold  of  him,  for  they 
had  before  actually  murdered  one  of  these  informers. 

It  appeared  also  that  even  magistrates  endangered 
their  safety  by  the  exhibition  of  zeal  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  law ;  and  between  intimidation  and  the 
expenses  of  prosecuting,  it  became  a  dead  letter: 
the  people,  according  to  the  statements  of  the  noble 
speaker,  became  more  than  ever  addicted  to  the 
excessive  ase  of  ardent  spirits. 

In  the  evidence  of  Mr  Place,  it  Is  shown  that 
within  the  period  embraced  in  the  preceding  state- 
ment, that  is,  in  the  year  1736,  a  report  was  made 
at  Hicks's  Hall  by  eight  justices,  who  were  ap- 
pointed  to  make  inquiry  into  the  subject,  that 
within  Westminster,  Holbom,  the  Tower,  and 
Finsbury  divisions,  exclusive  of  London  and  Soutb- 
wark,  there  were  7044  houses  and  shops  in  which 
spirituous  liquors  were  sold.  They  believed  this 
short  of  the  true  number,  and  computed  that  there 
were  not  less  than  20,000  such  houses  within  the 
bills  of  mortality.  It  was  considered,  at  the  same 
time,  as  a  low  estimate,  that  there  were  20,000 
other  such  shops  in  England  alone.  At  a  period 
about  ten  years  subsequent,  a  report,  probably 
more  authentic,  made  by  the  magistrates  to  a  com- 
mittee of  parliament,  states  positively  that  there 
were  12,000  gin-sellers  in  the  metropolis,  exclusive 
of  the  city  and  Southwark;  and  the  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  in  his  speech,  says  that  there  were  7044 
licensed  for  spirits,  and  8007  alehouses ;  and  that 
boards  were  put  up  inscribed  with  **  You  may  here 
get  drunk  for  one  penny ;  dead  dr  jnk  for  twopence ; 
and  have  clean  straw  for  notbr»g."  The  report 
last  adduced  confirms  the  preceding  statement,  that 
there  were  20,000  houses  and  shops  for  drinking 
within  the  bills  of  mortality.     On  anthoritv    -* 
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least  equally  certain,  tbe  population  returns  fori 
iHdl,  we  find  that  the  number  of  public-bouses  and 
gill-shops  within  tbe  largest  extent  of  the  metro-^ 
polls,  did  not  exceed  5000, — an  amazing  difference, 
which  allowing  for  the  greater  extent  of  these  esta- 
blishments in  the  present  time,  would  hardly  allow 
us  to  imagine  that  the  people  are  more  addicted  to 
intemperance  now  than  they  were  a  hundred  years 
since. 

It  appeared,  from  the  investigations  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  house  of  commons,  that,  in  1742, 
19,000,000  gallons  of  spirits  were  made  from  malt, 
and  800,000  gallons  from  foreign  materials,  in  Eng- 
land and  Wides.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  of 
this  quantity  was  exported.  Now  we  find  that  the 
British  and  Foreign  spirits  retained  in  this  country 
for  home  consumption,  in  1833,  amounted  to  no 
more  than  26,770,000  gallons;  whereas,  if  to  the 
account  for  1742,  we  add  about  3,000,000  gallons 
of  foreign  spirits,  and  consider  that  the  population 
has  doubled  since  that  period,  not  less  than 
46,000,000  gallons  would  be  required  if  the  people 
were  not  more  temperate  in  1833  than  in  1742. 
Tbe  low  price  at  which  gin  could  be  obtained  at 
the  earlier  period  was,  doubtless,  a  principal  cause 
of  its  extensive  use.  The  prices  of  gin  were  thus 
stated  by  lord  Carteret:  gallon,  2s.  to  2s.  8</.; 
quart,  6d.  to  Sd, ;  and  so  down  to  a  farthing*s  worth. 

The  state  of  the  population  of  London  at  the 
present  time,  with  regard  to  open  drunkenness,  is 
by  no  means  satismctory,  although,  compared 
with  the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  it  cannot  be 
called  very  large.  In  1831,  there  were  taken  up 
in  the  metropolis,  in  a  state  of  drunkenness,  and 
brought  before  the  magistrates,  5420  males  and 
2146  females:  in  1832,  4893  males  and  2041 
females ;  and  in  1833, 7535  males  and  3858  females. 
The  number  discharged,  when  sober,  by  the  Super- 
intendents of  Police  was,  for  the  same  years,  as 
follows  :~1831,  14,328  males,  9,459  females ;  in 

1832,  15,411  males  and  10,291  females;  in  1833, 
10,733  males  and  7,754  females.  The  total  num- 
bers taken  up  in  a  state  of  intoxication  were,  there- 
fore, for   1831,   31,353;    1832,  32,636;  and  for 

1833,  29,880.  This  is  a  formidable  statement,  but 
the  amount  is  not  so  frightful  when  it  is  analysed. 
It  is  81  per  day,  which  in  a  population  of  1,776,500 
souls,  a  twenty-fifth  part  of  whom  are  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  wayfarers,  is  one  in  about  22,000.  It 
might  be  supposed,  from  the  great  publicity  of  gin- 
shops,  that  they  are  everywhere  increasing.  This 
is  not  the  case.  By  an  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  a 
few  years  since,  security  was  given  to  the  traders 
in  liquors  to  carry  on  their  business  without  inter- 
ruption, as  long  as  they  adhered  to  certain  regula- 
tions. They  have  been  therefore  enabled  to  attract 
the  passengers  by  displays  of  finery  which  did  not 
formerly  exist. 

The  evil  of  intemperance  is  too  obvious  and 
dreadful  not  to  be  the  subject  of  much  anxious  ob- 
servation ;  but  endeavours  to  restrain  it  had  hitherto 
taken  no  more  effective  shape  than  that  of  indi- 
vidual influence  applied  to  individual  cases.  The 
idea  of  concentrating  public  sentiment  upon  it,  in 
some  form,  to  produce  more  important  results, 
seems  to  have  been  first  developed,  if  not  conceived, 
by  some  members  of  an  ecclesiastical  body,  called 
the  General  Association  of  Massachusetts  Proper, 
North  America.  At  a  meeting  of  this  association, 
in  181 1,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draught  the 
constitution  of  a  society  whose  object  should  be ! 
"  To  check  tbe  progiess  of  intemperance,  viewed  | 


by  the  association  as  an  alarming  and  growing  eviL" 
Such  a  society  was  formed,  consistiog  of  aboot  120 
members,  in  different  parts  of  tbe  state.     It  kdd 
its  first  meeting  in  1813.     The  fijst  attempt  of  t^ 
society  was  naturally  to  collect  fiscts  towanda  a  pre- 
cise  exhibition  of  tbe  nature  and  magnitaide  of  tbe 
existing  evil,  with  the  view  of  drawing  puUic  at- 
tention to  it,  and  of  directing  endeavouia  for  its 
removaL      The  reports  presented,  from  year  to 
year,  embraced  statements  and  calcolatiosia  iwbicb 
were  found  to  make  out  a  case  of  the  most  appal- 
ling nature,  such  as  to  amaze  even  those  wboae 
solicitude  on  the  subject  had  been  greatest.     In 
the  year  1810,  tbe  federal  returns  showed 25,499p38e2 
gallons  of  spirits  of  different  kinds  to  have  bsen 
distilled  in  the  United  States,  which  <iunntitj.  to 
ascertun  the  consumption  (no  account,  of  oovrsc, 
being  made  of  what  may  have  escaped  tbe  know- 
ledge of  the  custom-house  and  the  manbala),  was 
to  be  increased  by  8,000,000  of  gallons  imported. 
and  diminished  by  133,823  exported.     The  amoont 
thus  ascertained,  namely,  33,365,559  gallons,  was 
distributed  among  a  population  of  7,239,903  (wbite 
and  black),  returned  in  the  census  of  tbe  aanse 
year.     This  gives  an  average  of  more  tban  low 
gallons  and  a  half  for  tbe  year  to  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  United  States.     Tbe  society  cosi- 
tinued  to  collect  and  present,  from  year  to  year, 
statistical  statements  of  this  kind ;  and  tbe  cari- 
osity and  alarm  excited  by  them  led  to  i 
servations  in  different  quarters,  the  most  < 
able  of  which  we  shall  presently  mention, 
further  particulars  of  the  deplorable  state  of  tUagi, 
as  successively  brought  to  light,  or  made  prafasbfe, 
we  will  here  set  down,  premising  that,  so  §k  from 
the  earliest  rough  statements  and  calculations  ap- 
pearing, on  further  investigation,  to  have  been  ex- 
aggerated, it  was  rather  found  that  tbe  antbon  of 
these  had  shrunk  with  incredulity  from  tbe  coada- 
sions  which  their  reasonings  seemed  to  autboriie, 
and  tbe  facts  continually  grow  more  alanniag  m 
they  were  more  exactly  ascertained.     In  16 14,  it 
was  suggested,  in  a  circular  of  tbe  MnwathuatlH 
society,  that  not  less  than  6000  citixens  of  tbe 
United  States  might  die  annually  victims  of  intem- 
perance.    In  1830,  from  much  more  full  data,  the 
number  was  estimated  at  above  37,000.     FWcts 
were  thought  to  justify  the  inference,  in  tins  latter 
year,  that  72,000,000  gallons  of  distilled  spizif  s 
were  consumed  in  the  country  (not  far  from  six 
gallons,  on  an  average,  or  a  half  a  gill  a  day  to  earfa 
individual),  and  that  the  number  of  confirmed 
drunkards  (apart  from  those  in  some  sti^  of  pro- 
gress towards  the  fixed  habit^  fell  not  much  abort 
of  400,000.     From  computations  founded  on  IIkU 
collected  in   particular  districts,  there  appeared 
reason  to  believe  that  intemperance  was  respooat- 
ble  for  three  quarters  or  four  fifths  of  the  crimes 
committed  in  the  country,  for  at  least  three  quar- 
ters of  the  pauperism  existing,  and  for  I11II7  cne 
third  of  the  mental  derangement.     According  to  a 
calculation  of  less  mtisfactory  character,  but  not 
destitute  of  probability,  the  annual  waste  far  di*. 
tilled  spirits,  reckoning  the  cost  to  the  consumer 
(at  two  thirds  of  a  dollar  the  gallon),  the  lorn  of 
the  labour  of  drunkards  and  prisoners,  and  the  (tirect 
cost  of  their  crimes  and  pauperism,  amounted  to  a 
sum  which,  vested  in  an  annuity  for  twenty  years, 
at  six  per  cent.,  simple  interest,  would  purrliaae  ail 
the  lands,  houses  and  slaves  in  the  United  States. 
Tbe  Massachusetts  society  persevered  to  invite  tbe 
public  attention  to  the  subject  of  intemperance  in 
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rcrcitu,  tnd»  with  one  or  two  cxceptiont,  in  ad- 
drettet  from  distingmshed  individuals  of  its  number 
mt  th«  annual  meeting,  continuing,  till  the  year 
1626,  the  moat  conspicuous  agent  in  the  enterprise 
of  relbrroation,  while,  a  year  after  its  formation,  a 
similar  state  institution,  with  numerous  branches, 
was  offgaaiied  in  Connecticut,  measures  of  like 
character  were  set  on  foot  in  Vermont,  and  an  in- 
direct  influence  from  itself  was  also  eierted  within 
its  own  proposed  limits  by  auxiliary  societies, 
which,  according  to  the  report  of  1816,  bad  multi- 
plied  at  that  time  to  the  number  of  more  than  forty. 
At  the  same  time,  as  was  to  be  expected,  Individ- 
uals,  by  writing  and  by  personal  influence,  were 
doing  an  important  part  in  the  same  work.  Early 
in  the  year  1826,  m  new  impulse  was  given  to  the 
movement  by  the  formation,  in  Boston,  on  m  more  i 
extensive  pUn,  of  the  American  Society  for  the 
Promotion  d  Temperance.  The  Massachusetts 
society  had  now  accomplished,  perhaps,  the  most  | 
useful  part  of  all  to  which  it  was  competent.  It 
had  succeeded  in  fixing  attention  to  its  object  in  a  I 
part  of  the  country  where  effective  combination  for 
further  operations  might  be  the  most  easily  orgaaiied.  < 
By  the  fiscts  which,  with  much  labour,  it  had  collected 
mnd  promulgated,  both  in  its  own  documents  and  in  | 

{>ubbeations  of  the  most  material  importance,  which  , 
t  had  called  out  from  private  hands,  it  had  both 
furnished  guidance  to  further  eflbrts  of  the  same  ' 
kind,  and  demonstrated  ihdt  necessity ;  and,  by  the  i 
controlling  influence  of  the  names  which  stood  for  | 
Touchers  of  the  wisdom  of  its  design,  it  had  abashed  ' 
the  derision,  and  shaken  the  incredulity  with  which  ' 
its  tirst  annunciation  had  been  met.    The  Massachu-  ' 
setts  ftociety  had  been  in  great  part  conducted  by 
individuals  belonging  to  a  dass  of  religionists, 
the   Unitarians,   whose  influence,  as    such,    was 
not  great  beyond  a  limited  circle  in  New  Eng-  I 
hmd,  and  who  did  not  sufficiently  command  the ' 
sympathy  of  other  denominations  to  be  able  to ' 
produce  a  combination  of  Christian  action.     At 
the  time    above  mentioned,  the    enterprise  was 
energetically  taken  up  by  other  hands,  in  all  re- 
iH>ects  highly  competent  to  advance  it,  and,  in  that 
to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made,  poMCMing 
altogether  superior  advantages.      Perceiving   the 
power  which,  in  the  ukc  of  means  within  their  con- 
trol, might  be  brought,  under  existing  drcnmstances, 
to  act  upon  the  public  mind,  some  judicious  and 
philanthropic  individuals,  of  the  diflTerent  denomi. 
nations  accustomed  to  exert  a  joint  influence  for 
general    objects,  held  a  meeting,  at  which  they 
passed  resolutions  expressing  their  sense  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  making*  on  the  part  of  the  Christian 
public,  more  sy^ematic  and  vigorous  eflbrtit  to  tup.  ^ 
press  intemperance,  and  appointed  a  committee  to . 
devise   means  to  that  end.      At    an    adjourned 
meeting,  the  constitution  of  a  new  society  was  > 
adopted,  and  fifteen  individuals  elected  to  compose  I 
it,  with  such  assoriates  as  might  be  thenceforward 
chosen  by  themselvee.     The  first  annual  report  an- 
nounced  the  formation  of  30,  and  the  second  of  220, 
aiixtltary  associations,  five  of  which  latter  were 
state  institutions.     The  number  of  auiiliary  as«o- 1 
ciations  was  increased,  in  1R29,  to  more  than  1000, 
no  state  in  the  Union  now  being  without  one,  and 
eleven  of  them  bearing  the  names  of  their  states  re-  > 
•pertively.      The  report  alto  announces  it  to  have  | 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  society,  that  mote  | 
than  700  haUtu«l  drunkards  had  been  reformed  by  its  ' 
influence,  and  that  fifty  diMillerii^  had  been  close<U  I 
A  decline  in  the  sales  of  distilled  spirits  is  reprcMnte4 1 


to  have  generally  taken  place,  varying,  in  different 
parts  reported,  from  one  quarter  to  nine  tenths 
of  the  whole  amount ;  and  400  dMlers  in  them 
were  known  to  have  renounced  the  traffic  for  rea- 
sons of  conscience.  The  next  report  was  presented 
in  the  month  of  May,  1831.  More  than  2200  so- 
cieties, embracing  170,000  members,  were  now  m 
correspondence  with  the  parent  society,  and,  from 
less  certain  data,  it  was  inferred  that  the  whole 
number  of  societies  existing  was  not  less  than  3000, 
and  that  of  their  members  900,000.  More  than 
1000  distilleries  had  been  stopped-^  tenth  part,  as 
was  believed,  of  all  which  had  been  in  operation. 
From  extracts  contained  in  the  Journal  of  Humani- 
tjr,  a  newspaper  published  under  the  society's  direc- 
tion since  1829,  it  appears  that,  from  the  sources 
of  information  accessible  to  its  government,  they 
gather  that  there  are  now  4000  auxiliary  associa- 
tions In  the  United  States,  numbering  600,000 
members;  "that  more  than  4000  merchants  have 
eeased  to  traflic  in  ardent  spirits ;  and  that  more 
than  4000  drunkards  have  ceased  to  use  intoxicat- 
ing drinks.  There  b  also  reason  to  believe,'*  the 
report  proceeds,  "that  more  than  20,000  persons 
are  now  sober,  who,  had  it  not  been  for  the  tem- 
perance reformation,  would,  before  now,  have  been 
sots ;  and  that  20,000  families  are  now  in  ease  and 
comfort,  without  a  drunkard  in  them,  or  one  who 
is  becoming  a  drunkard,  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  in  poverty,  or  cursed  vritb  a  drunken  inmate; 
and  that  50,000  children  are  released  from  the 
bhuting  influence  of  drunken  parents ;  and  100,000 
more  from  that  parental  influence  which  tended  to 
make  them  drunkards."  ••  More  than  1,000,000 
of  persons  in  the  United  States."  says  another  pub- 
lication of  the  society,  "now  abstain  from  the  use 
of  ardent  spirits." 

The  means  by  which  the  society  has  produced 
these  results,  apart  from  the  contemporaneous  la- 
bours, in  writing,  and  by  more  personal  endeavours, 
of  a  great  number  of  individuals,  connected  and  not 
connected  with  it,  have  been  the  calling  of  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  and  the  diffusing  of  information 
upon  it,  by  the  circulation  of  tracts  and  the  ad- 
dresses of  travelling  agents,  and  then  collecting 
such  as  have  been  influenced  by  the  representations 
made,  into  auxiliary  associations,  embracing  a  larger 
or  more  limited  neighbourhood,  thus  making  sueb 
individuals  distinctly  responsible  for  personal,  and, 
as  opportunity  should  permit,  more  public  co-opera- 
tion with  its  objects  Such  associations  have  in- 
cluded females  and  children,  it  being  thought  of 
the  highest  importance  thus  to  secure  the  influence 
of  the  former  dass,  and  the  forming  habits  of  the 
latter.  The  basis  on  which  these  associations  have 
been  formed,  at  least  from  an  early  period,  has  been 
that  of  an  engagement,  on  the  part  of  each  member, 
to  abstain  from  the  use  of  distilled  spirits,  except 
for  medicinal  purposes,  and  to  forbear  to  provide 
them  for  the  entertainment  of  friends  or  the  supply 
of  dependants.  The  principle  of  the  necersity  of 
abstinence  from  the  use  of  distilled  spirits,  in  order 
to  the  prevention  extensiveljr  of  their  fatal  abuse 
— a  principle  to  which  the  researches  on  the  sub- 
ject from  the  first  had  more  and  more  directly 
tended,  and  which  had,  for  instance,  b^en  dietinrtly 
argued  in  the  address  before  the  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety for  the  Suppression  of  Intemperance,  at  their 
meeting  in  the  spring  of  1826 — was  first,  as  for  as 
appears,  made  the  matter  of  an  article  of  mutual 
airrec ment  by  aa  association  formed  at  Andover  in 
September  of  thai  year.     At  the  second  aimual 
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nieetifig  of  the  Ameriain  tempeimnoe  society  in 
1829,  a  resolution  was  adopted,  declaring  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  every  professor  of  religion  to  exert  his 
xnflaence  towards  abolishing  the  ase  of  ardent 
spirits ;  and  the  form  of  a  constitution  for  auxiliary 
Bodeties,  appended  to  the  report  of  that  year,  in- 
cludes provision  for  a  mutual  pledge  similar  to  that 
of  the  Andover  assoriation. 

The  reformation,  of  which  the  example  was  thus 
set,  found  its  way,  in  good  time,  to  Europe.  In 
the  latter  part  of  1829  or  1830,  the  first  temper- 
ance  society  in  the  old  world  was  formed  at  New 
Ross,  in  Ireland,  and,  before  the  close  of  this  latter 
year,  there  were  societies  in  Ireland  and  Scothuid, 
numbering  more  than  14,000  members.  Applies* 
tions  were  also  made  from  SwitzerUuid  and  Sweden 
for  the  society's  publications,  with  a  view  to  make 
them  the  basis  of  similar  morements  in  those  coun* 
tries.  In  June,  1831,  a  general  society  was  formed  in 
London  under  the  name  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Temperance  Society.  The  success  of  the  Eng^sh 
societies  has  not  been  so  great  as  in  the  United 
States— perhaps  because  the  evil  to  be  arrested  was 
not  so  general.  The  number  of  members  belonging 
to  Temperance  Societies  in  England  and  Wfldes» 
according  to  the  *'  British  and  Foreign  Temperance 
Herald,"  in  February  1896.  was  106,945.  The  So- 
ciety is  making  considerable  exertions  to  increase 
this  number ;  and,  from  a  document  in  the  same 
publication,  we  perceive  that  2836  adhered  to  the 
temperance  pbn  in  the  month  of  January.  In 
I«nncashire  there  were  30,198  members;  Yorkshire 
12.045;  Com  wall  10.575;  Middlesex  7.158;  Glou- 
cestershire 4.170;  Somersetshire  8,628;  Durham 
8,308;  Cumbertand  8,047;  Devonshire  2.859. 
Cheshire  2.341 ;  Warwickshire  2,050:  Surrey  2,039. 
None  of  the  remaining  tvrenty-eigbt  counties  con* 
tained  2000  members;  Wales  possessed  only  1864. 
In  Scotland,  the  number  of  persons  belonging  to 
Temperance  Societies  amounted,  in  1830,  to  25,478, 
and  in  1832,  to  52,017.  In  the  more  recent  reports 
M*hich  we  have  seen,  the  number  of  members  is  not 
stated,  and  a  somewhat  gloomy  view  is  given  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  cause.  Of  late  years,  societies 
have  started  on  the  principle  of  total  abstinence,  not 
from  ardent  spirita  only,  but  from  all  wines  and  fer* 
mented  liquors.  The  members  of  this  extreme 
class,  adopting  a  slang  phrsse,  call  themselves,  ab- 
surdly enough,  Tee-ioialiera,  Of  their  numbers  we 
have  no  account,  but  we  suspect  their  principle  in- 
terferes too  violently  with  the  habits  and  appetites 
of  the  people  ever  to  become  permanently  popular. 

TEMPERATURE ;  a  definite  degree  of  sensible 
heat,  as  measured  by  the  thermometer.  Thus  we 
•ay  a  kiph  temperature^  and  a  low  temperature, 
to  denote  a  manifest  intensity  of  heat  or  cold.  Ac- 
cording to  Biot,  temferaturee  are  the  different 
energies  of  caloric  in  different  circumstances.  Dif* 
ferent  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  are  exposed,  as  is 
well  known,  to  different  degrees  of  heat,  depending 
upon  the  latitude  and  local  circumetances.  In 
^Kypt  it  never  freeses,  and  in  some  parts  of  Siberia 
it  never  thaws.  In  the  former  country,  the  average 
state  of  the  thermometer  is  about  72^.  The  fol- 
lowing table  exhibits  a  general  view  of  the  varia- 
tion of  heat  resulting  ftt>m  difference  of  latitude  ?.^ 
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The  annual  variation  of  heat  is  tncoQaidermble 
between  the  tropics,  and  becomes   greater    mnd 
greater  as  we  approach  the  poles.  Thb  arises  frusa 
the  combination  of  two  causes,  BUBelv,  the  greater 
or  less  directness  of  the  son's  rays,  and  the  dwration 
of  their  action,  or  the  length  Jt  time  froM  aiiiuif* 
to  sunset.     These  two  causes  act  togetbcr  in  tb« 
same  place ;  that  is,  the  rays  of  the  mus  are  most 
direct  always  when  the  days  are  longest,  or  a*  the 
solstice.     But  while  (the  season  being  the  name) 
the  rays  become  more  and  more  oUiqoe,  said  con- 
sequently more  feeble  as  we  increase  our  latttiadc, 
the  days  become  longer,  and  the  latter  very  nearly 
makes  up  for  the  deficiency  of  the  former,  ao  that 
the  greatest  heat  in  all  latitudes  is  nearly  the  uutat. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  two  oaaaes  of  cold  coa- 
spire.     At  the  same  time  that  the  rays  of  ikm  sua 
fall  more  obliquely,  as  we  increase  oar  latnade, 
the  days  become  shorter  and  shorter  at  tbe  coM 
season ;  and  accordingly  the  dificrent  paraUda  are 
exposed  to  very  vnequal  degrees  of  cold:  while 
tropical  regions  exhibit  a  variation  of  mdy  a  few 
degrees,  the  highest  habitable  latitudes  uodrrgo  a 
change  amounting  to  140^.    Both  heat  and  eold 
continue  to  inereaae  long  sfter  the  causes  prodaeu^ 
them  bare  passed  their  maximum  state.     Thus  th« 
greatest  cold  is  ordinarily  about  the  last  of  Jaaaary, 
and  tbe  greatest  heat  about  the  last  of  Jnly.     Tbe 
sun  is  generally  considered  the  only  original  sourre 
of  heat.     Its  rays  are  sent  to  the  earth  jvst  as  the 
rays  of  a  common  fire  are  thrown  upon  a  body 
placed  before  it;  and,  after  being  heated  to  a 
certain  point,  the  quantity  lost  by  radiation  equals 
the  quantity  received,  and  the  mean  tcasperature 
remains  the  same,  subject  only  to  ccrtsia  fluctua- 
tions depending  upon  Uie  season  and  other  teaspo- 
rary  and  local  causes.     According  to  this  view  ot 
the  subject,  the  heat  that  belongs  to  tbe  interior 
of  the  earth  has  found  its  way  there  from  the  su.* 
fiice,  and  is  derived  from  the  same  geaeral  sourer; 
the  sun ;  and  in  support  of  this  poaitioa  is  arged 
the  well-known  fact,  that,  below  ei^ty  or  one 
hundred  feet,  the  constant  temperature,  with  enl; 
a  few  exceptions,  b  found  to  be  the  mean  of  that 
at  the  surfiu»  in  all  parts  of  the  earth.     Bat  how 
are  we  to  explain  the  remarkable  cases  ia  which 
the  heat  has  been  found  to  increase,  instead  of  de- 
creasing, as  we  descend  ?    We  are  told  that  in  the 
instsnce  of  mines,  so  often  quoted  to  prove  aa 
independent  central  fire,  the  extraordinary  heat, 
apparently  increasing  as  we  descend,  may  h«  satis- 
factorily accounted  for  in  a  simpler  aray: — I.  It 
may  be  partly  received  from  the  peraons  employed 
in  working  the  mines.    3.  The  lights  that  are  re- 
quired in  these  dark  regions  afford  another  aoarre 
of  heat.     3.  But  the  chief  cause  is  supposed  to  he 
the  condensation  of  the  air,  which  is  well  known 
to  produce  a  high  degree  of  heat.     The  condenM- 
tion,  moreover,  becoming  greater  and  greater  acw 
cording  to  the  depth,  the  beat  ought,  on   this 
account,  to  increase  as  we  descend ;  and  ut  a  con- 
stant supply  of  fresh  air  from  above  is  required  to 
maintain  the  lights,  as  well  as  for  the  purposes  ol 
respiration,  at  the  rate  of  about  a  gallon  a  minute 
for  each  common-sited  light  and  for  each  woikman, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  temperature  of  deep 
mines  should  be  found  to  exceed  that  of  tbe  surfare 
in  the  same  latitude.     This  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  seems  to  derive  confirmation  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  high  temperature  obseired 
is  said  to  Itelong  only  to  those  mines  that   arc 
actually  worked,  and  that  it  ceases  when  they  are 
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aliandoncd.*  If  we  except  tliese  ea«et,  and  that  of 
▼ojomoes  and  hot  springs,  the  temperature  of  the 
interior  of  the  earth  seems  to  be  the  mean  of  that 
at  the  sur&ce;  and  henee  it  ia  inferred  that  it  is 
derived  from  the  same  source.  The  diurnal  varia- 
tion of  heat,  so  considerable  at  the  surfiMse,  is  not 
to  be  perceived  at  the  depth  of  a  few  feet,  although 
here  there  is  a  gradual  change  that  becomes  sensible 
at  intervals  of  a  month.  At  the  depth  of  thirtj 
or  forty  feet,  the  fluctuation  is  still  less,  and  takes 
place  more  slowly.  Tet  at  this  distance  from  the 
surface  there  it  a  small  annual  variation ;  and  the 
time  of  midsummer,  or  greatest  heat,  is  ordinarily 
about  the  last  of  October,  and  that  of  midwinter, 
or  greatest  cold,  is  about  the  last  of  April.  These 
times,  however,  are  liable  to  vary  a  month  or  more, 
according  as  the  power  of  the  earth  to  conduct  heat 
■8  increased  by  unusual  moisture  or  diminished  by 
dryness.  But  at  the  depth  of  eighty  or  a  hundred 
feet,  the  most  sensible  thermometer  will  hardly 
exhibit  any  change  throughout  the  year.  80,  on 
the  other  hand,  il  we  ascend  above  the  earth's  sur- 
lace,  we  approach^  more  and  more  to  a  region  of 
uniform  temperature,  but  of  a  temperature  much 
below  the  former.  The  tops  of  very  high  moun- 
tains are  well  known  to  be  covered  with  perpetual 
anow,  even  in  the  tropical  climates.  The  same,  or 
rather  a  still  greater  degree  of  cold,  is  found  to 
prevail  at  the  same  height,  when  we  make  the 
ascent  by  means  of  a  balloon.  The  tops  of  high 
mountains  are  cold,  therefoce,  because  they  are  in 
a  cold  region,  and  constantly  swept  by  currents  of 
cold  air.  But  what  makes  the  air  cold  at  this 
height?  It  is  comparatively  cold,  partly  because 
it  is  removed  hr  from  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
where  the  heat  is  developed,  but  principally  because 
it  is  rarefied,  and  the  heat  it  contains  is  diffused 
over  a  larger  space.  Take  a  portion  of  air  near 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  at  the  temperature  of 
7^  of  Fahrenheit,  for  instance,  and  remove  it  to 
the  height  of  about  two  and  a  half  miles,  and  it 
will  expand,  on  account  of  the  diminished  pressure, 
to  double  the  bulk,  and  the  temperature  will  be 
reduced  about  50^.  It  will  accordingly  be  below 
the  freezing  point  of  water.  This  height  varies 
in  different  latitudes  and  at  different  seasons.  It 
increases  as  we  approach  the  equator,  and  dimin- 
ishes as  we  go  towards  the  poles.  It  is  higher 
also,  at  any  given  place,  in  summer  than  in  winter. 
It  is,  moreover,  higher  when  the  surface  of  the 
ground  below  is  elevated,  like  the  table  land  of 
Mexico.  At  a  mean  th«.  cold  increases  at  the  rate 
of  about  1**  for  every  300  feet  of  elevation.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  it  ought  to  be  mentioned 
that  the  tops  of  mountains  part  with  the  heat  they 
receive  from  the  sun  more  readily  on  account  of  the 
radiation  taking  place  mor^  freely  in  a  rarer  medium, 
and  where  there  are  few  objects  to  send  the  rays 
back  again. 

The  question  has  been  much  discussed,  whether 
the  winters  in  the  temperate  latitudes  have  become 
milder  or  not.  There  is  almndant  evidence,  it 
seems  to  us,  in  favour  of  the  alleged  change. 
Rivers  which  used  to  be  frozen  over  so  as  to  sup- 
port armies,  and  which  were  expected  to  be  covered 
in  the  winter  season  with  a  natural  bridge  of  ice, 
as  a  common  occurrence,  now  very  rarely  afford 
such  facilities  to  travellers.  The  directions  for 
making  hay  and  stabling  cattle,  left  us  by  the  Roman 
writers  on  husbandry,  are  of  little  use  in  modem 
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Italy,  where,  for  the  most  part,  there  is  no  suspen* 
sion  of  vegetation,  and  where  the  cattle  graie  in 
the  fields  all  wia^.  The  associations  with  the 
fireside,  annually  referred  to  as  familiar  to  every 
one,  can  be  little  understood  now  in  a  country 
where  there  is  ordinarily  no  provision  for  warming 
the  houses*  and  no  occasion  for  artificial  heat  as  a 
means  of  comfort.  The  andent  custom  of  suspend- 
ing warlike  operations  during  the  season  of  winter, 
even  in  the  more  southern  parts  of  Europe,  has 
been  little  known  in  campaigns  of  recent  date; 
not  because  the  soldier  of  our  times  is  inured  to 
greater  hardships,  but  because  there  is  little  or  no 
saffering  from  this  cause.  In  the  northern  parts  of 
America,  also,  the  lapse  of  two  centuries  has  pro- 
duced a  sensible  melioration.  When  New  England 
was  first  settled,  the  winter  set  in  regularly  at  a 
particular  time,  continued  about  three  months 
without  interruption,  and  broke  up  regularly,  in 
the  manner  it  now  does  in  some  parts  of  Canada 
and  Russia.  The  quantity  of  snow  is  evidently 
diminished,  the  cold  season  is  more  fluctuating; 
and  the  transition  from  autumn  to  winter,  and  from 
winter  to  spring,  less  sudden  and  complete.  The 
period  of  sleighing  is  so  much  reduced  and  so  pre« 
carious  as  to  be  of  little  importance  compared  with 
what  it  was.  The  Hudson  is  now  open  about  a 
month  later  than  it  used  to  be.  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, to  conclude  that  so  great  a  melioration  has 
taken  place  as  might  at  first  be  inferred  from  this 
fact.  The  change,  whatever  it  be,  seems  to  belong 
to  the  autumn  and  early  part  of  winter.  The 
spring,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  is  even  more  cold 
and  backward  than  it  used  to  be.  The  supposed 
mitigation  of  winter  has  usually  been  ascribed  to 
the  extirpation  of  forests,  and  the  consequent  ex- 
posnre  of  the  ground  to  the  more  direct  and  full 
influence  of  the  solar  rays;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  a  country  does  actually  become  warmer 
by  being  cleared  and  cultivated.  The  favourable 
change  experienced  in  the  New  England  and  the 
Middle  States  may,  it  is  thought,  be  referred  to 
this  circumstance.  But  the  alteration  that  is  ob- 
served in  the  similar  latitudes  of  Europe  can  hardly 
be  accounted  for  in  this  way.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  Italy  is  more  clear  of  woods,  or  better  cul- 
tivated, now  than  it  was  in  the  Augustan  age.  No 
part  of  the  world,  it  is  believed,  hss  been  cultivated 
longer  or  better  than  some  parts  of  China ;  and  yet 
that  country  is  exposed  to  a  degree  of  cold  much 
greater  than  is  experienced  in  the  cot  responding 
latitudes  of  Europe. 

The  science  of  astronomy  makes  us  acquainted 
with  phenomena  that  have  a  bearing  upon  this  sub- 
ject. The  figure  of  the  earth's  orbit  round  the 
sun  is  such  that  we  are  sometimes  nearer  to  this 
great  source  of  heat  by  3,000,000  of  miles,  or  one 
thirtieth  of  the  whole  distance,  than  at  others. 
Now  it  so  happens  that  we  have  been  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  sun,  every  winter,  for 
several  thousand  years.  We  now  actually  reach 
the  point  of  nearest  approach  about  the  first  of 
January,  and  depart  farthest  from  the  sun  about  the 
first  of  July.  Whatever  benefit,  therefore,  is  de- 
rived from  a  diminution  of  the  sun's  distance,  goes 
to  diminish  the  severity  of  winter ;  <  nd  this  cause 
has  been  operating  for  a  long  period,  and  with  a 
power  gradually  but  slowly  increasii'.g.  It  has,  at 
length  anived  at  its  maximum,  and  is  beginning  to 
decline.  In  a  little  more  than  ten  tLousand  years, 
this  state  of  things  will  be  reversed,  and  the  earth 
unll  be  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  sua  in  the 
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middle  of  winter,  and  at  the  least  distance  in  the  ^ 
middle  of  summer.  We  are  speaking,  it  wiU  be 
observed,  with  reference  to  the  northern  hemisphere 
of  the  earth.  The  condition  alluded  to,  to  take 
place  after  the  lapse  of  ten  thousand  years,  is  al- 
ready  fulfilled  with  regard  to  the  southern  portions 
of  our  globe,  since  their  winter  happens  at  the  time 
of  our  summer.  How  far  the  excessive  cold  which 
is  known  to  prevail  about  cape  Horn  and  other 
high  southern  latitudes  may  be  imputed  to  this, 
we  are  not  able  to  say.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  ice  has  accumulated  to  a  much  greater  degree 
and  extended  much  fiu^her  about  the  south  pole 
than  about  the  north.  Commodore  Byron,  who 
was  on  the  coast  of  Patagonia  December  15, 
answering  to  the  middle  of  June  with  us,  compares 
the  climate  to  that  of  the  middle  of  winter  in  Eng- 
land.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  landed  at  Terra  del 
Fuego,  in  lat.  50°,  January  17,  about  the  middle  of 
summer  in  that  hemisphere;  and  he  relates  that 
two  of  his  attendants  died  in  one  night  from  the 
cold,  and  the  whole  party  was  in  great  danger  of 
perishing.  This  was  in  a  lower  latitude  by  nearly 
2^  than  that  of  London.  Captain  Cook,  in  his 
voyage  towards  the  south  pole,  expressed  his  sur- 
prise that  an  island  of  no  greater  extent  than  seventy 
leagues  in  circumference,  between  the  latitudes  of 
54^  and  55*^,  and  situated  like  the  northern  parts 
of  Ireland,  should,  in  the  very  height  of  summer, 
be  covered  many  fathoms  deep  with  frozen  snow. 
The  study  of  the  stars  has  made  us  acquainted 
with  another  fact  connected  with  the  variable  tem- 
perature of  winter.  The  oblique  position  of  the 
earth's  axis  with  respect  to  the  path  round  the  sun, 
or  what  is  technically  called  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic,  is  the  well  known  cause  of  the  seasons. 
Now  this  very  obliquity,  which  makes  the  dif- 
ference as  to  temperature  between  summer  and 
winter,  has  been  growing  less  and  less  for  the  last 
2000  years,  and  has  actually  diminished  about  one 
eightieth  part,  and  must  have  been  attended  with  a 
corresponding  reduction  of  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold.  It  still  remains  for  us  to  inquire  how  it 
happens  that  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  in 
America  are  so  much  more  intense  than  they  are  in 
Europe  under  the  same  parallels.  The  thermo- 
meter, in  New  England,  finUs  to  zero  about  as  often 
as  it  falls  to  the  freezing  point  in  the  same  latitude 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  extreme  beat 
of  summer  also  is  greater  by  8®  or  10**.  This 
remarkable  difference  in  the  two  countries,  as  to 
climate,  evidently  arises  from  their  being  situated 
on  different  sides  of  the  ocean,  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  prevalence  of  westerly  winds.  With 
America  a  west  wind  is  a  land  wind,  and  conse- 
quently a  cold  wind  in  winter  and  a  warm  wind  in 
summer.  The  reverse  happens  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Here,  the  same  westeMy  current  of 
air,  coming  from  the  water,  is  a  mild  wind  in 
winter,  and  a  cool,  refreshing  breeze  in  summer. 
The  ocean  is  not  subject  to  so  great  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  as  the  same  extent  of  continent. 
When  the  sun*s  rays  fall  upon  the  solid  land,  they 
penetrate  to  only  a  small  depth,  and  the  heat  is 
much  more  accumulated  at  the  surface.  So,  also, 
during  the  long,  cold  nights  of  the  New  Conti- 
nent, this  thin  stratum  of  heated  earth  is  more  ra- 
pidly cooled  down  than  the  immense  mass  of  the 
ocean  through  which  the  heat  is  diffused  to  a 
far  greater  depth.  At  a  sufficient  distance  fi-om 
land,  the  temperature  of  the  sea,  in  the  temperate 
latitudes,  is  seldom  below  45^  or  above  70°;  that 


is,  the  ocean  is  exposed  to  an  annual  dsaage  c^c'\< 
25®  or  30**,  while  the  continent,  in  the  aaae  U;i- 
tude,  is  subject  to  a  variation  of  100^  or  asovc. 

TEMPESTA.  OR  CAVALIBB  TEMFESTJL 
the  surname  of  Peter  Moi^-n  C^all^  *^^  Feira 
Mulier  or  de  Mulieribus),  a  celebrated  I>utdi  pabt. 
er  of  marine  pieces,  was  bom  at  Harlem,  ia  1637. 
and  acquired  great  celebrity  at  Rome.  His  delk^*^ 
tions  of  storms  at  sea  are  forcible  and  true,  and  la^t 
been  much  more  admired  than  his  Ismdarapea.  Lh- 
tie  is  known  of  the  circumstances  of  his  hfc.  H' 
died  in  prison  at  Milan,  in  1701,  where  he  wascr.-. 
fined  on  suspicion  of  having  murdered  his  wdk.  He 
must  not  be  confounded  with  ji-Miomim  TVa^ieste,  • 
Florentine  painter  and  engraver,  bom  la5ci, «:  J 
died  1630,  whose  best  productions  are  battle  pieon> 
and  hunts. 

TEMPLARS ;  a  celebrated    order  of  kmgkti, 
which,  like  the  order  of  St  John  and  the  Teatooic 
order,  had  its  origin  in  the  crusades.      Hugh  de  Ps- 
jens,  Godfrey  de   St  Ulderoar,    and    aeren  other 
knights,  established  it  in  1119,  for  the  protectioB  ^ 
the  pilgrims  on  the  roads  in   Palestine.      8ab»- 
quently,  its  object  became  the  defence  of  the  ChriM- 
tiau  faith,  and  of  the  holy  sepuU^re   agaiart  the 
Saracens.     The  knights  took  the  vows  of  chaatitj, 
of  obedience,  and  of  poverty,  like  rrgvUmr  cBa«a^ 
and  lived  at  first  on  the  charity  of  the  Cfaristiaa 
lords  in  Palestine.     King  Baldwin  IL  of  Jemsalea 
gave  them  an  abode  in  thb  city,  on  the  east  of  the 
site  of  the  Jewish  temple ;  hence  they  leeeireJ  the 
name  of  TViap/ars.     Pope  Honoriiis  U  coafimrd 
the  order  in   1 127,  at  the  counsel  of  Troves,  and 
imposed  on  them  rules  drawn  from  those  of  the  Be- 
nedictine monks,  to  which  were  added  the  pcvrepti 
of  St  Bernard  de  Clairvaux,  who  warmly  rrAC- 
mended  this  order.     The  fame  of  their  exploits  pro- 
cured them  not  only  numerous  meniben.  hat  ftl*4» 
rich  donations  in  houses,  lands,  and  ncooej.    TW 
different  classes  of  this  order  were,  knights,  sqaires 
and  servitors,  to  whom  were  added,  in  1 172,  soae 
spiritual  members,  who  officiated  as  priests,  cha^ 
lains,  and  clerks.     All  wore  a  badge  <if  the  ord^- 
a  girdle  of  linen  thread  to  denote  their  voir*  ci 
chastity ;  the  clerical  members  had  white,  the  ser- 
vitors gray  or  black  gOMms ;  the  knights  wore  be> 
sides  their  armour,  simple  white  cloaks,  adoraetf 
with  octangular  blood-red  crosses,  to  signify  t^ 
they  were  to  shed  their  blood  in  the  service  of  the 
church.     From  the  class  of  the  knights,  who  vers 
required  to  be  of  approved  nobility,  and  who  were 
the  actual  lords  of  the  possessions  of  the  order,  the 
officers  were  chosen  by  the  assembled  chapters,  rit. 
marshals  and  bannerets,  as  leaders  in  war ;  dfaptcrs 
as  inspectors  over  their  wardrobe ;  prior*,  as  sape- 
riors  of  single  preceptories  or  priories ;  abbots^  com- 
manders, and  grand  priors,  as  rulers  over  province* 
(similar  to  the  provincial^  of  the  monastic  order) ; 
and  the  grand  master  as  chief  of  the  whole  order. 
The  latter  had  the  rank  of  a  prince,  and  coniideTv^ 
himself  equal  to  the  sovereigns  of  Europe ;  since 
the  order,  like  the  Jesuits  in  later  time,  hjr  virtue 
of  the  papal  charters,  acknowledged  the  pope  alooe 
as  its  protector,  being  independent  of  any  other  rrw 
clesiastical  or  secular  jurisdiction,  and  free  even 
from  the  effects  of  interdicts,  governing  itself^  and 
administering  its  estates  according  to  its  own  p]e». 
sure,  the  occupants  and  vassals  of  which  had  to  pny 
them  tithes.     Uniting  the  privileges  of  a  reUgioas 
order  with  great  military  power,  and  always  pr«u 
pared  for  service  by  sea  and  land,  it  could  use  its 
possessions  to  more  advantage  than  other  corpora- 
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tiont,  and  also  make  conquests  on  Its  own  account ; 
in  addition  to  which  it  received  rich  donations  and 
bequests  from  the  superstition  of  the  age.  The 
principal  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  order  were 
in  France  ;  most  of  the  knights  were  also  French, 
and  the  grand  master  was  usually  of  that  nation. 
In  1244,  the  order  possessed  9000  considerable 
Imili  wicks,  commanderies,  priories  and  preceptories, 
independent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sovereigns  of 
the  countries  in  which  they  were  situated.  Its 
members  were  devoted  to  the  order  with  body  and 
soul,  and  their  entrance  into  it  severed  all  their 
other  ties.  No  one  had  any  private  property.  The 
order  supported  all.  The  arrogance  objected  to 
them  by  bishops  and  princes  is  easily  accounted  for 
by  their  power  and  wealth,  as  is  also  the  luxury  in 
which  they  eventually  indulged.  The  crusaders 
complained  that  the  order  allowed  its  worldly  ipter* 
ests  to  prevent  it  from  affording  a  cordial  support 
to  the  holy  wars ;  and  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  ac- 
cused them  of  treason,  of  favouring  the  Saracens, 
and  of  friendly  connexions  with  these  enemies  of 
Christianity.  Though  accounts  differ  on  this  point, 
it  is  certain  that,  during  the  gradual  decline  of  the 
Christian  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  the  Templars  en- 
deavoured to  secure  their  own  possessions  in  that 
country  by  means  of  treaties  with  the  Saracens. 
Nevertheless  they  were  obliged,  in  1291,  with  the 
last  defenders  of  that  kingdom,  to  leave  the  Holy 
Land  entirely ;  and  they  transferred  their  chief  seat, 
which  bad  been  in  Jeruaslem,  to  the  inland  of  Cy- 
prus. There  the  grand  master  resided,  with  a  select 
body  of  ofRcers,  knights  and  brethren,  who  exer- 
cised  themselves  in  warfare  by  sea  against  the  Sa- 
racens. James  Bernard  Molay,  of  Burgundy,  the 
last  successor  of  the  first  grand  master,  Hugh,  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  reform  the  degenerate  spirit 
of  the  order.  Most  of  the  knights  cared  more  for 
their  worldly  possessions  than  for  the  holy  sepulchre. 
The  aspirations  of  many  of  them  for  politics!  influ« 
enoe,  particularly  in  France ;  the  mystery  which 
hung  over  the  internal  administration  of  the  order, 
and  which  linked  together  the  initiated ;  but  espe- 
cially its  power  and  wealth, — drew  upon  it  the  sus- 
picions and  the  jealousy  of  princes.  Rumours  were 
iiproMl  respecting  ambitious  plans  for  the  overthrow 
of  all  the  thrones  of  Europe,  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  republic  of  the  nobility ;  also  respecting 
opinions  at  variance  with  the  Catholic  fiuth  being 
fostered  in  the  bosom  of  the  order.  In  the  quarrels 
between  Philip  the  Fair  and  pope  Boni&ce  VIII., 
the  order  took  part  against  the  king.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  Clement  V.,  Philip's  friend,  under 
the  pretext  of  consultations  for  a  new  crusade,  and 
for  a  unbn  of  the  knights  Templars  with  the 
knights  of  St  John,  summoned  in  1306,  the  grand 
master  Molay,  with  sixty  knights,  to  France. 
After  their  arrival,  these  and  all  the  other  knights 
present  were  suddenly  arrested,  October  13,  1907, 
by  the  king's  soldiers.  Philip  seised  upon  the 
estates  of  the  order,  removed  his  court  into  the 
temple  (the  residence  of  the  grand  master  in  Paris), 
and  ordered  the  trial  of  the  knights  to  be  com- 
menced without  delay,  by  his  confessor,  William  of 
Paris,  inquisitor,  and  archbishop  of  Sens.  He  en- 
deavoured to  justify  this  arbitrary  procedure  by  the 
horrible  crimes  and  heresies  of  which  the  order  had 
been  accused.  Historical  records  represent  the  ac- 
cuseni  as  some  expelled  Templars,  who  calumniated 
the  order  at  the  instigation  of  its  enemies.  The 
charge  of  apoetacy  from  the  Catholic  faith  could 
not  be  substantiated.     The  other  allegations,  such 


as  that  they  worshipped  the  devil,  practised  sor- 
cery, adored  an  idol  called  Baphtmet,  contemned 
the  sacrament,  neglected  confession,  and  practised 
unnatural  vices,  were,  according  to  the  general 
opinion  of  historians  down  to  the  present  day,  ma- 
licioui»  misrepresentations  or  absurd  calumnies.  A 
gold  box  of  relics,  which  the  Templars  used  to  kiss, 
according  to  the  custom  of  Catholics,  was  what 
gave  origin  to  the  story  of  the  Baphomet ;  and  be- 
cause, in  an  age  previous  to  the  general  reception 
of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  they  practised 
the  ancient  manner  of  celebrating  the  mass  (vis. 
without  the  elevation  of  the  host),  this  was  called 
contempt  of  the  sacrament:  their  confessing  exclu- 
sively to  their  own  clerical  members  was  the 
ground  of  the  charge,  that  they  received  absolution 
from  their  temporal  superiors ;  and  the  friendship 
by  which  they  were  united,  gave  rise  to  the  impu- 
tation of  unnatural  practices.  In  those  times  of 
general  persecution  against  heretics,  every  one, 
whose  ruin  was  resolved  upon,  and  who  could  not 
be  attacked  in  any  other  way,  was  accused  of 
heresy.  Accordingly,  Philip  being  determined,  be- 
fore any  inquisition  had  taken  place,  to  destroy  the 
order,  for  whose  wealth  he  thirsted,  the  inquisitors 
employed,  who  were  entirely  devoted  to  him,  and, 
for  the  greater  part,  Dominicans,  enemies  of  the 
order,  used  this  means  to  excite  the  public  opinion 
against  them.  By  means  of  the  most  horrid  tor- 
tures, confessions  of  crimes  which  had  never  been 
committed  were  extorted  from  the  prisoners. 
Overcome  by  long  captivity  and  torment,  many 
Templars  confessed  whatever  their  inquisitors 
wished,  since  a  persevering  denial  of  the  crimes 
with  which  they  were  charged  was  punished  with 
death.  Clement  V.  at  first  opposed  this  arbitrary 
treatment  of  an  order  which  was  amenable  only  to 
the  church ;  but  Philip  soon  prevailed  on  him  to 
join  in  its  suppression.  Two  cardinals  were  sent 
to  take  part  in  the  examinations  at  Paris,  and  other 
clergymen  were  united  to  the  courts  of  inquisition 
in  &e  provinces,  in  order  to  impart  a  more  legal 
appearance  to  the  procedure.  Though  little  was, 
in  fact,  proved  against  the  Templars,  the  archbishop 
of  Sens,  dared,  in  1310,  to  bum  alive  fifty-four 
knights,  who  had  denied  every  crime  of  which  they 
were  accused.  In  other  dioceses  of  France,  these 
victims  of  tyranny  and  avarice  were  treated  in  a 
similar  way.  The  other  princes  of  Europe  were 
also  exhorted  by  the  pope  to  persecute  the  Tem- 
plars. Charles  of  Sicily  and  Provence  imitated  the 
example  of  Philip,  and  shared  the  booty  with  the 
pope.  In  England,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  the  Templars  were  arrested,  but  aJmost 
universally  acquitted.  The  inquisitions  at  Sala- 
numca  and  at  Mentz  (1310)  also  resulted  in  the 
justification  of  the  order.  Nevertheless,  the  pope, 
at  the  council  of  Yienne,  in  Dauphiny,  solemnly 
abolished  the  order  by  a  bull  of  March  2,  1312,  not 
in  the  legal  H'ay,  but  by  papal  authority  (per  provi' 
stONis  potius  quam  amdemnationis  viam).  The 
members  of  the  order,  according  to  this  bull,  were 
to  be  punished  with  mildness,  when  they  confessed 
the  crimes  imputed  to  them ;  but  those  who  per- 
severed in  denying  them  were  to  be  condemned  to 
death.  Among  the  latter  were  the  grand  master 
Molay,  and  Guido,  the  grand  prior  of  Normandy, 
who  were  burnt  alive  at  Paris,  March  13, 1314,  after 
'  they  had  cited,  according  to  tradition,  Philip  and 
Clement  to  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God 
I  within  a  year.  The  pope,  in  fact,  died  April  19, 
t  in  the  same  year,  and  the  king  Novembe*  29.   The 
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estates  of  the  order  were  conferred,  by  tbe  council 
of  Yienne,  upon  the  knights  of  St  John,  and  its 
trcMBres  in  money  and  precious  stones  were  as- 
signed for  a  new  crusade.  But  in  France,  the 
greatest  part  fell  to  the  crown,  and  the  pope  kept 
considerable  sums  for  himself.  In  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, some  new  military  orders  were  founded,  and 
endowed  with  the  estates  of  the  Templars.  In 
other  countries,  the  knights  of  St  John  acquired 
the  rich  inheritance  of  their  rivals.  Tbe  Templars 
maintained  themselves  longest  in  Germany,  where 
they  were  treated  with  justice  and  mildness^  At 
Storlitz,  pome  were  found  as  late  as  1919.  Tbe 
members  who  were  discharged  from  their  vows, 
entered  the  order  of  St  John.  The  original  docu- 
ments of  the  process  against  the  Templars  of  France, 
published  in  1792,  by  Moldenhawer,  prove  the  in- 
iamous  and  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  French  courts 
in  this  case.  Von  Hammer,  in  the  Ihtudffruben  dea 
Orieni$,  Myaierium  Bapkometi  revelatum,  has  lately 
revived  the  accusation  of  apostasy,  idolatry,  and 
unnatural  vices,  against  the  knights  Templars,  re- 
presenting them  as  Gnostics  and  Ophites;  but 
Baynouvrd  {Journal  det  SavanB^  March,  1819)  baa 
shown  how  unfounded  is  this  accusation,  and  has 
proved  that  by  Baphomet,  nothing  but  Mohammed 
is  to  be  understood.  Compare  also  Raynoiuu^'s 
Momim*  kiator,  relatifa  d  la  Condenmatum  dea  Ch&- 
valiera  du  Temple  (Paris,  1813).  Silvettre  de  Sacy 
has  proved  likewise  {Magat,  eneydop,,  1806,  vol. 
vi.),  that  Baphomet  signifies  nothing  but  Mohaas- 
med.  According  to  Wilh.  Ferd.  Wilcke's  G«f- 
chichte  dea  Tempelkermardena  aua  dm  Quellem — 
History  of  the  Order  of  the  Templars,  drawn  from 
the  Sources  (Leipsic,  1626,  seq ,  2  vols  )-..the 
spirit  of  the  order  had  degenerated  into  a  Mo- 
hammedan Gnosticism,  which  led  to  its  ruin. 
Wilcke  asserts  the  guilt  of  the  order.  It  con- 
tinued in  Portugal  under  the  name  of  the  order 
of  Chriat,  In  Paris  arose  the  society  of  the 
New  Tempkrs.  Bishop  Miinter  has  puUished 
the  statutes  of  the  order  from  a  manuscript  in  old 
French. 

TEMPLE  (Latin,  templum),  in  architecture;  an 
edifice  destined  for  the  performance  of  public  wor- 
ship. Various  etymologies  have  been  suggested 
for  tbe  Latin  word  tenqHwn,  Some  derive  it  from 
the  Greek  ri^Nf,  the  meaning  of  which  was  a 
sacred  enclosure  or  temple  (from  rv»M*,  I  cut  off, 
or  separate),  a  temple  being  a  place  abstracted  and 
set  apart  from  other  uses ;  others  from  the  old  La- 
tin  verb  templari  (to  contemplate).  The  ancient 
augurs  undoubtedly  applied  the  name  templa  to 
those  parts  of  the  heavens  which  were  marked  out 
for  observation  of  the  flights  of  birds.  Temples 
were  originally,  all  open ;  and  hence,  indeed,  most 
likely,  came  their  name.  These  structures  are 
among  tbe  most  ancient  monuments.  They  were 
the  first  built,  and  the  most  noticeable  of  public 
edifices.  As  soon  as  a  nation  had  acquired  any  de- 
gree of  d  violation,  they  consecrated  particular  spots 
to  the  worship  of  their  deities.  In  the  earliest 
instances,  they  contented  themselTes  with  erecting 
altars  of  earth  or  ashes  in  the  open  air,  and  some- 
times resorted,  for  the  purposes  of  worship,  to  the 
depths  of  solitary  woods.  At  length  they  acquired 
tbe  practice  of  building  cells  or  chapels,  within  tbe 
enclosure  of  which  they  pbced  tbe  images  of  their 
divinities,  and  assembled  to  offer  up  their  supplica- 
tions, thanksgivings  and  sacrifices.  These  were 
chiefly  formed  like  their  own  dwellings.  Tbe  I 
Tr^lodites  adored  their  gods  in  grottoes ;  tbe  peo- 1 


pie  who  lived  in  eabiiM  erected  tcaples  like  akm 
in  shape.  Qemena  Alexandrinus  sad  hmka 
refer  the  origin  of  temples  to  sepalchm;  sod  tU 
notion  has  been  latterly  illustnuted  and  cosfinul 
from  a  variety  of  teatimoniea,  by  Mr  Fsraicr,  is  b 
Treatise  on  the  Worship  of  Human  Spirits  ^  97^ 
&c.  Herodotus  and  Stratw  contend  tbt  tk 
Egyptians  were  the  first  who  erected  templet  to  tk 
gVMls ;  and  the  one  firat  erected  in  Greece  u  ctn- 
buted,  by  Apolloniua,  to  Deucalion.  (Arftrnit. 
lib.  iii.)  The  temple  of  Castor  was  boik  upoo  tk 
tomb  of  that  hero.  At  tbe  time  when  tbe  Gntb 
surpassed  all  other  people  in  tbe  arts  iotrodia^ 
among  them  from  Pbcenida,  Syria  and  Efjpi^ikj 
dewted  much  timi<,  care  and  expense  to  tlie  beiitf- 
ing  of  temples.  Mo  country  hss  surpsued,  a 
perhaps  eqwilled  tbeai,  in  this  respect:  tbe  !•• 
mans  alone  successfully  rivalled  tbem,  ssd  tkf 
took  tbe  Greek  structures  for  models,  b  rie; 
dty  of  Greece,  as  well  as  in  its  enrirou,  aA 
in  the  open  country,  was  a  considenUe  luaba 
of  sacred  temples.  Tbe  ruins  of  this  iaehf- 
tion,  now  existii^,  greatly  exceed  tbow  of  tf) 
other  kind  of  building,  owing  to  the  iwt  litf 
the  liest  materials  and  tbe  utmost  attentios  im 
uniformly  employed  upon  the  Gredsa  sad  RtsM 
temples.  The  particuUir  divinity  who  «m  Mdtt 
preside  in  diief  over  each  several  town,bsdilvivi 
tbe  most  elegant  and  costly  temple  tkcreiB  a^ 
ally  dedicated  to  him  or  her.  The  trmpia  a» 
structed  in  the  provinces  chiefly  appertsisfdft^uk 
gods  of  the  country,  or  to  those  numatow 
several  comaranitieai  In  the  immediste  fidsitf « 
these  edifices,  the  people  held,  at  fixed  «imbmb> 
semblies  for  the  purpose  of  sacrificiag  to  tbe  gods: 
they  also  celebrated  their  festivals  or  the  matfff, 
and  deliberated  respectinir  the  affairs  of  tb<  »<>* 
nation.  The  most  — 1-"»  «*•««»  temki  a«« 
not  of  great  extent ; 
The 

statue  of  the  presiding  Ceiiy  < 
occasionally,  an  altar  in  addition.  Bnn  ■  "^ 
oeeding  ages,  this  observation  holds  good Btp^ 
degree.  Their  object,  in  iaet,  did  not  re^  * 
tent  necessary ;  since  the  priests  akiae  ««»*^^ 
oella,  and  the  people  assembled  withoat  tbe  sw. 
Exceptions,  indeed,  were  made,  in  the  exsof»* 
those  dedicated  to  the  tutelary  divinitiwof  »«^ 
of  those  of  the  supreme  gods,  and  of  thois  a^ 
priated  to  the  common  use  of  various  «w*"?"Jr 
This  increased  extent  was  chiefly  ^^^j"? 
porticoes  surrounding  the  ce22s.  Aocoidi«|  <• 
truvius,  the  situations  of  tbe  templet  *f^^ 
lated  chieJIy  by  the  nature  and  character!^*  *^ 
various  divinities.     Thus  the  temple*  ^/z*hl 


specuD^  wic  auau*  «»  •y  — 
It  ancient  Grecian  *«■?*•  Tj 
t ;  some  of  them  were  '•'y.'"* 
dlla  was  barely  Urge  enough  to  eoatav  tH 
le  of  the  presiding  deHy  of  the  teiBpk,a 


Juno  and  Minerva,  who  were  coasiderrd,  o! 
inhabitants  of  many  cities,  as  their  protertiag 
ties,  were  erected  on  spots  sufficiently  < 


inbiUiitants  of  many  cities,  as  their  P*^^^^  ^ 
ties,  were  erected  on  spots  sufficiently  ele«t«fl 
enable  tbem  to  overlook  the  whole  tovn,  0^ 
least,  the  principal  part  of  it.  Minerft,  ♦^jT 
lary  deity  of  Athens,  had  her  seat  on  tbe  Aa«PT 
The  temples  of  Mercury  were,  ordiiw/'  *. 
forum.  Those  of  Apollo  and  Baccbss  weft  i»^ 
tbe  theatres.  The  temple  of  Hercales  wj»  "^ 
monly  near  the  gymnasium,  the  ^"^^^ 
circus.  Those  of  Mars,  of  Venus  sad  o»  ^"^ 
were  generally  without  the  walls  of  tbe  e^h^ 
near  the  gates.  Tbe  temples  of  ^^^^^^^Tm 
uniformly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  t^'  ^^^n^ft 
some  elevated  and  desirable  vpot,  whw«  ^rj^. 
air  might  be  inhaled  by  the  invalids  ^^.^^u. 
invoke  tbe  aid  of  the  god  of  health.    I»  ^  ^^ 
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f  1>e  Imnmcs  of  tbe  inbabitantB  dastered  ronnd  th« 
temples. 

Tbe  form  roost  generally  giiren  to  temples  was 
that  of  a  long  square ;  sometimes,  bowever,  tbey 
were  circular.  Those  of  tbe  former  shape  com- 
-  monly  had  a  depth  or  length  double  their  breadth, 
and  their  eelUe  had  ordinarily,  at  tbe  exterior,  por* 
tiroes  which  sometimes  adorned  only  the  fo9ade  of 
the  anterior,  sometiiies  that  also  of  tbe  posterior, 
and  was  occasionally  carried  round  all  four  sides. 
Over  the  entablature  of  the  columns,  at  both  the 
fronts,  was  a  pediment.  The  prindpal  facades  of 
the  temples  were  always  ornamented  with  an  eren 
number  of  columns,  while  the  sides  had  generally 
an  uneven  number.  The  circular  form  was  by  no 
means  common.  Those  temples  were  generally 
covered  with  a  cupola,  the  height  of  which  about 
equalled  the  semi-diameter  of  the  entire  ediiioe. 
The  most  celebrated  instance  of  the  circular  temple 
k  the  pantheon  of  Rome.  It  has  some  peculiarities 
»ot  common  to  its  dass.  (See  Paniheom,)  Several 
(»f  the  very  andent  Etruscan  temples  have  an  ob- 
long shape,  or  one  approaching  to  a  perfect  sf|ttare. 
In  several  of  the  ancient  buildings  of  this  character 
were  stair.^?ase8,  by  means  of  which  people  mounted 
to  tbe  roof.  These  were  constructed  within  the 
walls,  by  tbe  side  of  the  entrance  fronting  the  ceBa, 
and,  that  they  might  occupy  less  space,  were  made 
winding.  The  Egyptian  temples  had  a  species  of 
openings  or  windows.  The  statue  of  the  divinity 
to  whom  tbe  structure  was  dedicated  was,  as  may 
be  supposed,  the  most  venerated  object  of  the  tem- 
ple, and  tbe  most  prominent  ornament  of  the  celia, 
ft  was,  in  almost  every  instance,  executed  by  a  dis- 
tinguished artist,  even  when  destined  only  for  a 
small  building.  In  tbe  earliest  instances,  these 
statnes  were  of  terra  eotta^  and  were  commonly 
painted  red ;  others  were  of  wood.  In  succeeding 
times,  as  the  fine  arts  advanced,  iron  and  bronze 
were  occasionally  substituted,  but  still  more  fre- 
quently marble.  {SeeScM^mre.BndStaiMe,)  The 
primitive  bronie  statues  were  not  cast  in  one  single 
)et,  bat  in  separate  pieces,  afterwards  joined  to- 
gether. Besides  the  statue  of  the  presiding  deity, 
there  were  generally  others,  either  in  the  eeihi  or 
^rofMos,  or  both,  some  of  which  had  a  spedal  rela- 
tion  to  the  principal  figure,  whilst  othere  served 
merely  for  ornament.  Th^  altar,  on  which  the 
sacrifices  were  oflered,  was  placed  before  tbe  statue 
of  tbe  divinity,  a  Utile  less  elevated  than  it,  and 
turned  towards  the  east*  (See  AitarJ)  Some- 
times single  cells  contained  altare  raised  to  sundry 
deities.  To  the  sacred  architectura  of  the  Greeks, 
as  exhibited  in  their  various  temples,  we  are  indebted 
for  the  purest  and  best  canons  of  ardiitecture  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  Egyptian  temples 
were  rennirkable  for  the  number  and  disposition  of 
the  columns,  contained  in  several  enclosures  within 
the  walls.  Tbe  little  e^ia  appeared  liioe  a  kind  of 
stable,  or  lodging,  for  the  sacred  animal  to  whom,  as 
it  may  be,  the  building  was  eonsecraCed.  This  was 
never  entered  but  by  the  priests.  The  porticoes 
were  magnifioent  in  site,  proportions,  and  often  in 
style.  OHetisks  and  colossal  statues  were  or- 
dinarily placed  before  the  entrance.  These  were 
sometimes  preceded  by  alleys  of  sphinxes,  or  of 
lions»  of  immense  s!ie.  Near  tbe  gates  two 
masses  of  a  pyramidal  form  were  erected :  these 
were  often  covered  with  hieroglsrphic  boMsirUievi. 
A  corbel,  scooped  out  in  tbe  shape  of  a  gorge,  was 
the  only  substitute  for  the  entablature,  whether  to 
the  gate  itself,  or  to  the  two  lofty  masses  adjoining. 


No  pediment  or  shape  of  roof  interfered  with  the 
horiaontal  line  of  the  pbitform  above,  with  which 
the  temples  were  covered,  and  on  which  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  priests  passed  the  nights  in  making 
astronomical  observationa.  (See  ArcMUettire,  also 
JJenderah,  Hiero^fyphics,  ElephaktiMe^  and  ThthM.) 
The  IndisuD  temples,  or  pagodas,  are  sometimes  of 
immense  size.  See  Pago4a^  £iora,  and  Saluite  : 
also  the  artide  Arekiiectwre.  For  Christian  tem- 
ples and  churches,  see  Arehiie^wrt,  Catkedr^  and 
^fosoniy. 

The  firat  Hebrew  temple  was  built  by  SolooMm 
on  mount  Moriah,  in  Jerusalem,  with  the  help  of  a 
Phoenidan  architect.  It  was  an  obloug  stone  build- 
ing, sixty  cubits  in  length,  twenty  in  width,  and 
thirty  iu  height.  On  tiiree  sides  were  corridors, 
rising  above  each  other  to  the  height  of  three  stories, 
and  containing  rooms,  in  which  were  preserved  the 
holy  utensils  and  treasures.  The  fourth  or  front 
side  was  open,  and  was  ornamented  with  a  portico, 
ten  cubits  in  width,  supported  by  two  brazen  pillars, 
Jachin  and  Boas  (stability  and  strength^.  The  in- 
terior was  divided  into  the  most  holy  place,  or  ora- 
de,  twenty  cubits  long,  which  contained  tbe  ark  of 
the  oonvenant,  and  was  separated,  by  a  curtain  or 
veil,  from  the  sanctuary,  or  holy  place,  in  which 
were  tbe  golden  candlesticks,  the  table  of  the  shew- 
bread,  and  the  altar  of  incense.  The  walls  of  both 
apartments,  and  the  roof  and  ceiling  of  the  most 
holy  place,  were  overlaid  with  wood  work,  skilfully 
carved.  None  but  the  high  priest  was  permitted 
to  enter  the  latter,  and  only  the  priests,  devoted  to 
the  temple  service,  the  former.  Tbe  temple  was 
surrounded  by  an  inner  court,  which  contained  the 
altar  of  burnt-ofiering,  the  brazen  sea  and  lavers, 
and  such  instniraents  and  utensils  as  were  used  in 
the  sacrifices,  which,  as  well  as  the  prayers,  w^re 
offered  here.  Colonnades,  with  brazen  gates,  sepa- 
rated this  court  of  the  priests  from  the  outer  court, 
which  was  likewise  surrounded  by  a  whM.  See 
Hirt's  Tempel  Soiommng  (Berlin,  1609).  This 
temple  was  destroyed  by  the  Assyrians,  and,  after 
the  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity  (see  J7e- 
hrewt),  a  second  temple,  of  the  same  form,  but 
much  inferior  in  splendour,  was  erected.  Herod 
the  Great  rebuilt  it  of  a  larger  size,  surrounding  it 
with  four  courts,  rising  above  each  other  like  ter- 
races. The  lower  court  was  500  cubits  square,  on 
three  sides  surrounded  by  a  double,  and  on  the 
fourth  by  a  triple  row  of  columns,  and  was  called 
the  ctmrt  if  ike  Geniilee,  because  individuals  of  all 
nations  were  admitted  into  it  indiMrimiaately.  A 
high  wall  separated  the  court  of  the  women,  135 
cubits  square,  in  which  the  Jewish  females  assem- 
bled to  perform  tbdr  devotions,  frmn  the  court  of 
the  Gentiles.  From  the  court  of  the  women  fifteen 
steps  led  to  tbe  court  of  tbe  temple,  which  was  en- 
closed by  a  colonnade,  and  divided  by  trellis-work 
into  the  court  of  the  Jewish  men  and  the  court  of 
the  priests.  In  the  middle  of  this  endosure  stood 
the  temple  of  white  marble,  richly  gilt,  100  cubits 
long  and  wide,  and  sixty  cubits  high,  with  a  porch 
100  cubits  wide,  and  three  galleries  like  the  first 
temple,  which  it  resembled  in  the  interior,  except 
that  the  most  holy  was  empty,  and  the  height  of 
Herod's  temple  was  double  the  height  of  Solomon's. 
Rooms,  appropriated  for  different  purposes,  filWd 
the  upper  slory  above  the  roof  of  the  inner  temploi 
The  iiime  of  this  magnificent  temple,  which  waf 
destroyed  by  the  Romans,  and  iu  religious  sigui- 
ficanre  with  Jews  and  Christians,  still  render  it 
more  interesting  to  us  than  any  other  building  of 
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Antiquity.  To  the  Jew,  it  is  even  now  a  subject  of 
torrow  and  regret :  to  the  architect,  a  key  to  the 
history  of  the  old  Oriental  architecture;  to  the 
free-rAa8on»  the  most  important  symbol  of  his  rituaL 
TEMPLE,  Sir  William,  an  eminent  statesman, 
the  son  of  Sir  John  Temple,  was  bom  in  London, 
in  1628.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  was  entered 
of  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  under  the  tuition 
of  Cudworth,  and,  in  his  twenty  fifth  year,  com- 
menced his  travels,  and  passed  six  years  in  France, 
Holland,  Flanders,  and  Germany.  He  returned  in 
ld54,  and,  not  choosbg  to  accept  any  office  under 
Cromwell,  occupied  himself  in  the  study  of  history 
and  philosophy.  On  the  restoration,  he  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Irish  convention,  when  he  acted 
vrith  great  independence  ;  and,  in  1661,  he  was  re- 
turned representative  for  the  county  of  Carlow. 
The  following  year,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the 
commissioners  from  the  Irish  parliament  to  the 
king,  and  removed  to  London.  Declining  all  em- 
ployment oat  of  the  line  of  diplomacy,  he  was  dis- 
regarded  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Dutch  war, 
when  he  was  employed  in  a  secret  mission  to  the 
bishop  of  Munster.  This  he  executed  so  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  ministers,  that,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  was  appointed  resident  at  Brussels,  and 
received  the  patent  of  a  baronetcy.  In  conjunction 
with  De  Witt,  he  concluded  the  treaty  between 
England,  Holland,  and  Sweden  (February,  1668), 
with  a  view  to  oblige  France  to  restore  her  con- 
quests in  the  Netherlands.  He  also  attended,  as 
ambassador  extraordinary,  and  mediator,  when  peace 
was  concluded  between  France  and  Spain,  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  and,  subsequently  residing  at  the  Hague 
aa  ambassador,  cultivated  a  close  intimacy  with  De 
Witt,  and  became  familiar  with  the  prince  of 
Orange,  afterwards  William  III.,  then  only  in  his 
eighteenth  year.  A  change  of  politics  at  home  led 
to  the  recall  of  Temple,  in  1669,  who,  refusing  to 
assist  in  the  intended  breach  with  Holland,  retired 
from  public  business  to  Sheen,  and  employed  him- 
self in  writing  his  Observations  on  the  United 
Provinces,  and  part  of  his  Miscellanies.  In  1674, 
Sir  William  Temple  was  again  ambassador  to  the 
states-general,  in  order  to  negotiate  a  general  pacifi- 
cation. Previously  to  its  termination  in  the  treaty 
of  Nimeguen  (in  1678),  he  was  instrumental  in 
promoting  the  marriage  of  the  prince  of  Orange 
with  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  duke  of  York, 
which  took  place  m  1677.  In  1679,  he  wu  recalled 
from  the  Hague,  and  offered  the  post  of  secretary 
of  state,  which  he  declined.  As  a  statesman,  he 
was  opposed  to  the  exclusion  of  the  duke  of  York. 
Disgusted  by  Charles's  dissolution  of  the  parliament 
in  1681,  without  the  advice  of  his  council,  he  d. 
clined  the  offer  of  being  again  returned  for  the  uni- 
versity, and  retired  from  public  life  altogether.  In 
the  reign  of  James  II.,  he  estranged  himself  entirelv 
from  politics ;  but  when  the  revolution  was  con- 
cluded, he  waited  on  the  new  monarch,  to  introduce 
his  son,  and  was  again  requested  to  accept  the  office 
of  secretary  of  state,  which  he  once  more  declined. 
His  son  was  afterwards  appointed  secretary  at  war, 
but,  in  a  fit  of  melancholy,  threw  himself  into  the 
Thames,  which  only  extorted  from  his  father  a 
maxim  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  that  '*  a  wise  roan 
might  dispose  of  himself,  and  render  life  as  short  as 
he  pleased.*'  About  this  time.  Sir  William  took 
Swift  (q.  V.)  to  live  with  him :  he  was  likewise 
occasionally  visited  by  king  William.  He  died  at 
Moor  pork,  Surrey,  in  January,  1700,  in  his  seventy- 
second  year.     Sir  William  Temple  merits  n  high 


rank  both  as  a  stateamaD  and  a  patriot.  Hia  M^ 
moirs  are  important  as  regards  the  hirtory  of  tb^ 
times,  as  are  likewise  his  Letters,  poblided  hy 
Swiit,  after  his  dtftth.  All  hia  works*  wliicb  hai  e 
been  published  collectively  (in  2  vols..  4to.,  and  4 
vols.,  8vo.,  1814),  display  a  great  aequaintmnce  bocr 
with  men  and  books,  conveyed  in  a  stjle  neglignt 
and  incorrect,  but  agreeable,  a«id  nnii^  reansiMin^ 
that  of  easy  and  polite  convei%stioD. 

TEMPLE,  Lord.    See  .AmtiM. 

TEMPLE.     See  /mhs  of  Omrt. 

TEMPLE-BAR.  between  Fleet  atreet  and  th« 
Strand,  London.  This  handsome  gate  io  the  oat« 
one  of  the  city  boundaries  now  remainini^.  It  wm 
built  after  the  great  fire,  by  Sir  C.  Wren,  ad  u 
composed  of  Portland  stone,  of  rustic  work  bdov. 
and  of  the  Corinthian  order.  Orer  the  gaftewaj. 
on  the  east  side,  are  statues  of  queen  EliaEafaeCh  and 
James  I. ;  and  on  the  west  side,  of  Charlea  L  aad 
II.  The  heads  of  persons  executed  for  bigli  treana 
were  formerly  exhibited  on  this  gate.  Here,  sImi. 
on  particular  occasions,  the  corporation  of  Loadoa 
receives  the  royal  fiunily,  the  herald's  prodamalion*. 
or  any  distinguished  visitors.  When  the  •overncf 
comes  in  state,  the  lord  mayor  here  ddiven  fhe 
sword  of  state,  which  is  returned,  and  then  be  ridc«, 
bareheaded,  immediately  before. 

TEMPLE,  Palace  of  the  ipaUfrndm  Tem^^ : 
an  edifice  in  Paris,  built  in  1^S2,  for  a  reside  act 
of  the  Templars,  whence  its  name.  On  the  sa^ 
pression  of  the  order  (in  1312),  it  was  given  to 
the  knights  of  Malta ;  and,  after  the  destmetioa  of 
the  Bastile,  the  tower  was  converted  into  a  pri<an 
of  state.  (See  Tem/^iara,)  Louis  XVL  was  rw- 
fined  here,  with  his  fiunily,  previous  to  bis  rxem- 
tion.  This  tower  was  demolished  early  ta  the 
reign  of  Napoleon,  and  no  part  of  the  oldea  Temp tc 
of  Paris  now  exists. 

TEMPO  (Italian  for  time)  signifies,  in  mum; 
the  degree  of  quickness  with  whi^  a  asiMkai  piece 
is  to  be  executed.  This  depends,  of  coarse,  chieiy 
upon  the  character  of  the  piece.  OeneFally  speak- 
ing, there  are  five  principal  degreea,  dencB^'ted  by 
the  following  terms :  larffo,  adigio^  aadiaatc,  allegro 
and  prtUo ;  and  the  intermediate  degrees  are  de> 
scribed  by  additions.  But  it  may  be  better  to 
divide  the  tempo  into  three  chief  movements — slow, 
moderate,  and  quick — which  again  have  aevera] 
gradations  designated  by  the  following  Italian  i 
1.  in  the  slow  movements-~li*rpo,  Isnla, 
adagio^  larghetto  ;  2.  in  the  moderate  i 
andante,  andantino,  moderato,  tempo  gimMo^  mOegret^ 
to,  &c. ;  3.  in  the  quick  movement— aXtepro  (socbc* 
times,  also,  attabreve),  vtvace,  preaio^  prtaiitmmn 
If  the  degrees  thus  designated  are  to  be  modified 
still  more,  the  following  words  are  added  to  inenant 
the  rapidity— -ossfn,  moiio,  or  di  nmUo  pi^  :  and  to 
iftssen  it,  the  words  poeo,  or  an  poco,  noa  teafo,  mtm 
troppo  meno,  &c. ;  for  instance,  largo,  or  admgio  a»- 
sai,  or  di  moUo,  signifies  very  slow,  as  slow  as  pos- 
sible ;  allegro,  or  rcoece  assot,  or  aiolre,  is  qnickef 
than  the  mere  allegro  or  vieaee  ;  pretio  mumi^  very 
quick  ;  further,  adagio  nam  tromo,  or  peco  mdrngi^, 
is  somewhat  slower ;  va  poco  aUegro,  soac what  tens 
quick  ;  vivace  mom  tmUo,  not  too  lively,  lie.  Often, 
the  predominating  time  is  interrupted,  in  aome  pai^ 
sages  slackening  {raUeniaudo,  ritardmdo),  or  quick- 
ening (aeeelhrmdo,  ttringemdo,  piii  ttrettar),  or  it  is 
left  to  the  performer's  pleasure  (a  ptoecw),  in  wbirk 
case, those  who  accompany  often  have  to  gi^de  theti»» 
selves  by  the  leading  performer,  which  is  called 
eol'a  parte.     If  a  more  distinct  time  or  the  I 
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tlaie  b  to  be  rctiuned,  the  phnte  a  tempo^  or  tempo 
jtrimo^  is  used.  Several  machines  have  been  in- 
vented, by  which  the  time  of  a  piece  or  a  passage 
can  be  accurately  determined.  (See  Time,)  The 
best  measures  of  time,  however,  are  taste,  correct 
feeling,  experience  and  judgment. 

Te9^  Rmbato  (Italian,  robbed  time),  delayed 
time,  signifies  a  species  of  expressive  performance, 
particularly  of  slow  pieces,  in  which  something  is 
taken  from  the  duration  of  some  notes  of  the  prin- 
cipal voice,  and  the  time,  therefore,  is  not  strictly 
observed ;  but  in  the  general  performance,  and  iu 
the  lower  voices,  the  time  is  accurately  observed. 
The  tempo  ntbato  accelerates  some  passages  and  re- 
tards others ;  but  the  unity  of  the  whole  does  not 
suffer.  The  te»po  rubato  requires  much  practice 
and  fine  taste,  and  should  not  occur  too  frequently. 

TEN  J  U  RISDICTIONS,  League  of  tue.  See 
Gruons, 

TENAILLE.     See  (hitworkg. 

TENARUS;  a  town  of  the  Peloponnesus,  on 
the  promontory  of  Tcnarum  (see  Matapan),  near 
which  was  a  cavern  which  was  considered  as  the 
entrance  to  the  habitation  of  Pluto.  Through  this 
cavern  Hercules  dragged  up  Cerberus  from  the  in- 
fernal regions,  and  Orpheus  led  his  wife  Eurydice 
back  to  earth.  This  fable  gave  rise  to  the  practice 
of  evoking  spirits  from  the  world  of  shades,  and  of 
restoring  spectres  to  their  resting  places,  by  the 
performance  of  certain  mystic  ceremonies  at  the 
mouth  of  the  cave.  Hence  the  infernal  regions  are 
sometimes  called  Temanu,  There  was  a  temple  of 
Neptune  on  the  promontory,  which  had  the  char- 
acter of  an  asylum.  The  green  marble  of  Tenarus 
(oerd  oMiique;  see  Marble)  was  much  prised  by 
the  ancients ;  and  the  purple  snail,  which  yielded 
the  Lacedsroonian  purple,  the  best  produced  in 
Europe,  was  found  here. 

TENCH  (cypruMs  tinea) ;  a  European  fresh  wa^ 
ter  fish,  belonging  to  the  carp  family.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  the  diminutive  size  of  the  scales.  The 
body  is  short  and  thick,  the  head  large,  and  the  lips 
thick ;  the  length  is  generally  less  than  a  foot,  but 
individuals  are  sometimes  taken  weighing  five  or 
six  pounds.  It  is  fond  of  still  and  muddy  waters, 
and  is  taken  both  with  net  and  line.  The  flesh  is 
white,  soft,  insipid,  and  difficult  of  digestion. 

TENDON.     See  Mtucie. 

TENEDOS;  a  small  island  near  the  coast  of 
Asia,  not  far  from  the  Dardanelles ;  Ion.  26^  E. ; 
lat.  39^  53'  N. ;  population,  7000,  about  two  thirds 
Turks,  and  one  third  Greeks ;  square  miles,  thirty- 
five.  The  Greeks,  when  they  feigned  to  abandon 
the  siege  of  Troy,  lay  concealed  behind  this  island. 
Teoedos  is  rocky,  but  fertile,  and  produces  the 
finest  wine  in  the  Archipelago.  Its  position  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont  has  always  made  it 
important  Vessels  bound  to  Constantinople  find 
shelter  in  its  ports,  or  safe  anchorage  in  the  road, 
during  contrary  winds,  and  in  foul  weather.  The 
piiiidpal  town  is  of  the  same  name,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  5000,  with  a  baibour  and  citadel. 
The  harbour  has  been  enclosed  in  a  mole,  of  which 
no  pait  now  appears  above  water ;  but  loose  stones 
are  piled  on  the  foundations  to  break  the  waves. 

TENERIFFE;  oneofthe  Canary  islands,  (q.v.) 
The  chief  town  is  Santa  Cruz.  As  a  natural  ob- 
ject, it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  summit,  called 
the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  of  the  sloping  sides  of  which 
the  island  consists.  Its  commercial  importance  de- 
pends chiefly  on  its  wine,  of  which  from  10,000  to 
15,000  pipes  are  annually  exported :  though  inferior 


to  Madeira,  yet  it  is  in  considerable  demandl  Te- 
neriffe  also  exports  orchilla  weed,  rose  wood,  ^  c. 
The  climate  on  the  coast  is  hot ;  but  at  the  eleva- 
tion of  2000  feet,  it  is  cool  and  agreeable.  The 
cultivated  parts  are  fertile,  and  produce  orange, 
myrtle,  cypress,  date,  and  chestnut  trees,  vines, 
wheat,  cocoa,  coffee,  sugar-cane,  &c.  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  Peak  is  about  12,250  feet.  In  ascend, 
ing  it,  the  first  eminence  is  called  Monte  Verde  : 
beyond  this  is  the  Mountain  of  Fines;  after  passing 
which,  the  traveller  reaches  a  plain  odled,  by  the 
natives  Mouion  de  Tripo,  on  which  the  Peak  stands. 
It  is  a  mountainous  platform,  rising  more  than  7000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  phiin.  The  Piton,  or 
sugar-loaf  summit,  is  very  steep,  and  can  be  as- 
cended only  on  the  east  and  south-east  sides.  At 
the  elevation  of  9786  feet  is  a  platform  of  pumice 
stones,  bordered  by  two  currents  of  lava ;  beyond 
it  the  acclivity  is  very  steep,  the  currents  of  lava 
being  covered  with  masses  of  scorie.  Towards  the 
summit,  nbthing  but  pumice  stone  is  to  be  seen. 
The  crater  is  of  an  elliptical  form,  about  1200  feet 
in  circuit,  but  has  long  since  ceased  to  emit  flames ; 
and  the  summit  may  be  considered  as  an  extin- 
guished volcano.  From  the  sides  of  the  mountain 
several  violent  eruptions  have  taken  place  within 
the  present  century.  The  view  from  the  top  of  the 
Peak  is  peculiarly  beautiful.  With  the  steep  and 
naked  declivities  of  the  mountain  is  contrasted  the 
smiling  aspect  of  the  country  beneath,  with  the 
towns  and  villages,  the  sails  of  vessels  in  the  har- 
bours, and  beyond  a  vast  extent  of  ocean  studded 
with  the  archipekgo  of  the  Canary  islands. 

TENIERS,  Davi^  ;  the  name  of  two  of  the  most 
celebrated  artists  of  the  Flemish  school  of  paintinfr, 
father  and  son,  both  natives  of  Antwerp,  m  which 
city  the  elder  was  born  in  1582.  Having  studied 
under  Rubens,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  remained 
there  six  years.  On  his  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try, he  occupied  himself  principally  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  fairs,  shops,  rustic  sports,  and  drinking  par- 
ties, which  he  exhibited  with  such  truth,  humour, 
and  originality,  that  he  may  be  considered  the 
founder  of  a  style  of  painting,  which  his  son  after- 
wards brought  to  perfection.  His  pictures  are 
mostly  small.     The  elder  Teniers  died  in  1649. 

His  son,  bom  in  1610,  imiuted  the  style  and  ex- 
pression of  his  father,  whom  he  mueh  excelled  in 
correctness  and  finish.  He  confined  himself  princi- 
pally to  the  same  subject  of  low  humour  in  his  ori- 
gind  pieces.  The  wonderful  exactness  with  which 
he  copied  the  productions  of  others  deceived  even 
the  best  judges  *of  the  age,  and  acquired  him  the 
appellation  of  the  ape  of  painting.  Leopold,  arch- 
duke of  Austria,  made  him  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
his  bed-chamber.  He  died  in  1694.  Another  son, 
named  Abraham,  was  also  a  good  painter. 

TENNESSEE,  one  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kentucky  and 
Virginia ;  on  the  east  by  North  Carolina ;  on  the 
south  by  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi ;  and 
on  the  west  by  Mississippi  river ;  lat.  35^  to  36^ 
36'  N. ;  Ion.  8l«>  26'  to  90«  16'  W.  It  was  origin- 
ally included  in  North  Carolina,  from  which  it  was 
separated,  and  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1796. 
Population  in  1840,  829,210  (183,069  slaves); 
square  miles,  40,000.  The  state  is  divided  into 
two  distinct  sections  by  t he  Cuml^erlund  mountains, 
called  Eaet  Tennessee  and  West  Tennessee,  Moun- 
tains and  hills  occupy  a  great  proportion  of  the 
state.  In  East  Tennessee,  the  Alleghanies  branch 
out  into  the  Laurel  and  CumberUiid  ridges,  and 
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many  of  their  peaks  are  high.  The  valleys  and  the 
alluvions  of  the  large  and  numerous  rivers  are  very 
rich,  and  even  the  summits  of  some  of  the  mountains 
have  extensive  plateaux,  which  are  traversed  by 
roade,  are  inhabited,  and  made  to  yield  in  abundance 
the  productions  of  the  Northern  States.  '*  There 
can  be  nothing,"  says  Mr  Flint,  "  of  grand  and  im- 
posing in  scenery,  nothing  striking  and  picturesque 
in  cascades  and  precipitous  sides  of  mountains  co- 
vered with  woods,  nothing  romantic  and  delightful 
in  deep  and  sheltered  valleys,  through  which  wind 
still  and  clear  streams,  which  is  not  found  in  this 
state."  There  is  more  land  in  Tennessee  that  is 
unfit  for  cultivation,  than  in  some  of  the  neighbour- 
ing states :  but  as  great  a  proportion  of  what  is  cul- 
tivated if  of  the  first  quality.  In  East  Tennessee, 
the  soil  contains  an  uncommon  quantity  of  dissolved 
lime  and  nitrate  of  lime,  which  renders  it  very  fer- 
tile. The  descending  strata,  in  West  Tennessee, 
are  arranged  in  the  following  order  :^first,  loamy 
soil,  or  a  mijclure  of  clay  and  stind ;  second,  yellow 
clay ;  third,  a  mixture  of  red  sand  and  red  dav ; 
fourth,  white  sand.  White,  red,  and  gray  marble, 
inexhaustible  quarries  of  gypsum,  burr  millstones, 
rock  crystals,  lead,  iron  ore  in  abundance,  are 
the  minerals  and  fossils  that  are  known.  Salt 
springs  are  common,  and  nitrous  earth  is  found  in 
teves,  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  country. 
These  caves  themselves  are  among  the  most  re- 
markable curiosities  in  America.  One  of  them  was 
descended,  not  long  since,  400  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, and  on  the  smooth  limestone  at  the  bottom 
was  found  a  stream  of  pure  water,  sufficient  to  turn 
a  mill.  A  cave  on  the  Cumberland  mountain  has  a 
perpendicular  descent,  the  bottom  of  which  has  not 
yet  been  sounded.  Some  of  these  caves  have  been 
explored  ibr  ten  or  twelve  miles.  They  have 
vaulted  roofs  of  limestone,  are  frequently  divided 
into  spacious  apartments,  and  abound  with  nitrous 
earth.  They  are  so  common  that  little  attention 
is  paid  to  them.  Caves,  in  comparison  with  which 
the  one  so  celebrated  at  Antiparos  is  but  a  slight 
excavation,  are  too  common,  in  Tennessee,  to  be 
noticed.  The  climate  of  this  state  is  generally  de- 
lightful. In  West  Tennessee,  great  quantities  of 
cotton  are  produced.  In  East  Tennessee,  the  cli- 
mate is  well  adapted  to  grazing,  and  produces  all 
kinds  of  graiji  and  fruit  which  grow  in  the  more 
northern  states.  The  outlets  of  commerce  are  the 
noble  rivers  Cumberland  and  Tennessee ;  and  along 
these  the  boats  carry  cotton,  indigo,  corn,  whisky, 
hogs,  horses,  cattle,  flour,  gunpowder,  saltpetre, 
poultry,  bacon,  lard,  butter,  apples,  pork,  coarse 
linen,  tobacco,  and  many  other  articles,  which 
are  principally  designed  for  the  market  of  New  Or- 
leans. The  southern  parts  of  the  state,  adjoining 
Alabama,  will  doubtless  be  connected  by  canals 
with  the  rivers  of  Alabama,  and  thus  save  a  great 
extent  of  transportation.  The  principal  rivers,  the 
Cumberland  and  Tennessee,  are  described  in  sepa- 
rate articles.  There  are  numerous  others,  which 
flow  into  these  or  into  the  Mississippi.  Nashville 
and  Knoxville  are  separately  noticed.  There  are 
numerous  vilUges,  which  contain  from  600  to  1800 
inhabitants.  A  good  description  of  the  curiosities  of 
Tennessee  would  make  a  very  interesting  and  useful 
volume.  "  On  some  spurs  of  the  Cumberland  moun- 
tains,'* says  Mr  Flint,  **  are  marked,  in  solid  lime- 
stone, the  footsteps  of  men,  horses  and  other  animals, 
as  fresh  as  if  recently  made,  and  as  distinct  as  if  im- 
pressed upon  clay  mortar.'*  Similar  tracks  were 
found  in  a  block  of  solid  limestone,  quarried  on  the 


margin  of  the  MuiMppi.  Near  the  eontbem 
boundary  of  the  state  are  three  trees  cntirelv 
petrified.  One  is  a  cypress,  four  feet  in  diameter ; 
one  a  sycamore ;  and  the  third  a  hickory.  Prodi- 
gious daws,  teeth,  and  bones  of  animals  un  foui»d 
near  the  salines.  Some  of  these  bones  are  perfect, 
and  indicate  an  animal  twenty  feet  high.  A  iicsi 
of  eggs  of  the  wild  turkey  have  been  dug  up  in  a 
state  of  petri Action.  Walls  of  freed  stone,  and 
even  walled  wells,  have  been  found  in  many  places, 
which  are  undoubtedly  the  work  of  a  remote 
generation.  In  this  state,  as  well  as  in  Misaotiri, 
are  ancient  burying  grounds,  where  the  skeletooc 
seem  all  to  have  been  pigmies.  Even  the  graves  ia 
which  the  bodies  are  deposited  are  seldom  m«ire 
than  two,  or  two  and  a  half  feet  long;  and  the 
teeth  show  that  these  are  skeletons  of  aduha. 
Jugs,  vases,  idols  of  day,  logs  and  coal,  are  du^ 
from  great  depths.  Beautiful  cascades,  fidling  from 
200  to  400  feet,  are  seen  in  many  places.  On  i 
high  and  apparently  inaccessible  rodu,  are  i 
paintings,  the  work  of  remote  ages.  They  < 
of  figures  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  various 
Some  of  the  delineations  are  good,  and  the  eoloitrs 
are  as  fresh  as  if  recently  applied.  The  navigable 
streams  pass,  for  many  miles,  through  chasms  of  liine- 
stone,  with  perpendicular  sides  900  or  400  feet  hi«:h. 

There  are  three  institutions  in  Tennessee  that  are 
called  colleges—at  Nashville,  Marys vil]e»  aad  Kaox- 
ville.  Only  the  first  is  flourishing,  and  of  great  in- 
portance  to  the  state.  Academies  and  cobbhrm 
schoobive  increasing,  but  education  is  not  yet  ia  an 
advanced  state. 

The  first  permanent  settlements  of  whites  were 
made  in  East  Tennessee,  in  1708  and  1769.     The 
settlers  came  from  Virginia  and   North  Carolina. 
Most  of  the  territory  was  then  occupied  by  Cbcm> 
kees,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  and  Shawnccs;  and 
for  many  years  the  settlers  were  greatly  aaaovcd 
by  them.  The  first  permanent  settleaicnts  u  West 
Tennessee  were  made  in   1779.     Here  alas  iha 
Indians  made  a  formidable  resistance  to  the  en- 
croachments of  the  whites,  and  continued  to  aanoy 
them  for  many  years.     \ery  few,  except  of  the 
Chickasaws,  remain  in  Tennessee ;  and  their  num- 
bers have  so  diminished  that  they  have  ceased  to 
be  formidable.     The   people  of  Teaseasee  are  a 
hardy,  intelligent,  and  enterprising  race,  considering 
the  unsettled  state  in  which  their  dvil  iateretts 
were  kept  until  the  last  twenty  years.     Tbotigfa  a 
few  scattering  settlements  preceded  that  period, 
the  building  of  fort  Loudon,  in  East  Tenfie»ee 
(1757),  commenced  the  real  colonization  of  the 
country — a  colonization  made  in  blood.     A   war 
with  the  Cherokees  broke  out  in  1759,  and,  in  the 
ensuing  year,  fort  Loudon  was  taken,  and  the  gar- 
rison  and  inhabitants  massacred.     In  1761,  colonel 
Grant  forced  the  Indians  to  a  peace,  and  aettlrrs 
gradually  entered  Upper  Tennessee.   No  rcsd  pence 
could  be  maintained  with  the  savages;  nor  were 
the  frontiers  of  Tennessee  really  safe  until  the  dose 
of  the  revolutionary  war.     West  Tennessee  began 
to  be  settled  about  the  same  period  with    East 
Tennessee ;  and  the  same  causes  of  suflreriiig>  and 
retardation  operated  on  both  settlements.      The 
battle  of  King's  mountain,  October  7, 1760,  gniaed, 
in  great  part,  by  the  hardy  riflemen  of  Tennettsec 
and   Kentucky,  gave  them  security  against    the 
savages.     Intestine  violence,  however,   distracted 
the  country  for  several  years.     Between  17t^  and 
1789,  attempts  were  made  to  form  East  Tennessee 
into  a  separate  state  hy  the  name  of  FmokUuHL   la 
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1790,  North  Carolina  reded  the  whole  of  what  ii 
Dtfw  Tennessee  to  the  United  States;  and  the  same 
year,  in  May,  it  was  made  the  territory  south-west 
of  the  Ohio.  The  territorial  government  continued 
until  June,  1795,  when,  the  inhabitants  of  both 
Tennessees  being  found  to  amount  to  77>262,  a 
convention  was  called,  which  met  at  KnoxviUe, 
January  11,  1790,  and,  on  February  9,  reported  a 
constitution  for  the  new  state,  which,  on  June  1  of 
the  same  year,  was  formally  received  into  the  con- 
fisderacy  as  an  independent  member. 

TENNESSEE  RIVER  rises  in  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  traverses  East  Tennessee,  crosses  nearly 
the  whole  northern  part  of  Alabama,  then  turns  to 
the  northward,  and  crosses  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky, and  unites  with  the  Ohio,  thirteen  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland,  and  fifty- 
seven  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  Its  length  by 
its  meanders  is  about  1200  miles,  which  is  consider- 
abl)  greater  than  that  of  the  Ohio  from  Pittsburg 
to  the  Mississippi,  and  about  as  great  as  that  of  the 
Ohio  including  either  of  its  head  branches.  Many 
suppose  that  the  Tennessee  contributes  as  much 
water  as  the  Ohio.  The  Tennessee  b  susceptible 
of  nafigation  for  at  least  1000  miles,  and  has  no 
considenble  obstructions.  Its  head  branches  are 
Holaton,  Nolachucky,  French  Broad,  Tellico,  Rich- 
land, and  Clinch.  In  its  whole  course,  it  is  cou- 
tiaiially  receiving  rivers  that  have  courses  in  the 
mountains.  The  principal  of  these  are  Powell's, 
Setjualchee,  Elk,  and  Duck.  The  country  through 
which  it  (lows  is  remarkable  for  its  fertility,  and  a 
great  part  of  it  is  healthy. 

TENNIS;  a  pastime,  or  game  at  ball,  which 
aeeoM  to  have  been  introduced  into  England  in  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  by  persons  of 
raMc,  who  erected  courts,  or  oblong  edifices,  for  the 
performance  of  it.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  un- 
certain— The  celebrated  oath  of  the  temuB  rowt 
(jem  de  patme)  was  taken  by  the  members  of  the 
national  assembly  in  a  tennis  court  at  Versailles, 
May  20,  1789,  (when  the  doors  of  the  hall  had 
been  shut  against  them  by  the  royal  command), 
binding  themselves  never  to  separate  until  they 
had  given  a  constitution  to  France. 

TENOCHTITLAN.     See  Mexico. 

TENOR  (in  Italian,  temore)  is  one  of  the  four 
chief  descriptions  of  the  human  voice.  It  is  the 
more  delicate  of  the  two  voices  which  belong  to 
the  riper  age  of  the  male  singer,  and  its  compass 
generally  extends  from  ^,  in  the  small  octave,  to 
the  single-marked  /  or  ^.  For  a  solo  tenor,  a 
greater  depth  and  height  is  requisite  (from  c,  in 
the  small  octave,  to  a  and  b,  in  the  descant  octave) ; 
aiid  the  voice,  nt  this  height,  is  generally  in  ftUetto, 
The  qualities  of  the  tenor  render  it  suitable  to  the 
expression  of  tender  and  delicate  sentiments.  In 
the  common  song  of  four  voices,  the  tenor  forms 
the  second  middle  voice,  as  it  is  deeper  than  the 
aito,  hut  its  compass  must,  notwithstanding,  extend 
above  the  melody  of  the  base;  but  in  the  song  of 
four  male  voices,  the  tenor,  as  the  first  voice,  leads 
the  chief  melody,  and,  as  the  second,  the  higher 
middle  voice.  The  clef  of  this  voice  is  the  C  clef. 
The  tenor  is  more  rare  in  Germany  than  the  base, 
on  which  account  it  is  particularly  valued.  The 
French  call  it  taiUe,  and  esteem  it  particularly. 

TENTER :  a  railing  used  in  the  cloth  manufac- 
ture,  to  stretch  out  the  pieces  of  cloth,  stuff,  Ike., 
or  only  to  make  them  even,  and  set  them  square. 
It  is  usually  about  four  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  in 
length  exceeds  the  longest  piece  of  cloth.     It  con- 


sists of  several  long  pieces  of  wood,  placed  so  that 
the  lower  cross  piece  may  be  raised  or  lowered,  as 
is  found  requisite,  to  be  fixed  at  any  height  by 
means  of  pins.  Along  the  cross  pieces,  both  the 
upper  and  tmder  one,  are  hooked  nails,  called 
tenter^hooki^  from  space  to  space.  In  Engbuid,  it 
is  made  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy,  to  steal 
cloth  on  the  tenters  in  the  night  time,  by  22  Car. 
II.,  e.  5 ;  and  having  in  possession  any  cloth  stolen 
from  the  tenters,  and  not  giving  a  good  account  of 
the  manner  of  becoming  possessed,  is  subjected  to 
transportation  by  \&  Geo.  II.,  c.  27. 

TENTYRA,  on  TENTYRIS.     See  Denderah. 

TENURES.  As  the  system  of  tenures,  under 
the  feudal  system,  is  of  much  interest,  we  shall 
give  a  considerable  part  of  Blackstone's  chapter  on 
the  ancient  English  tenures.  Almost  all  the  real 
property  of  England  is,  by  the  laws,  supposed  to 
be  granted  by,  dependent  upon,  and  holden  of, 
some  superior  lord,  by  and  in  consideration  of  cer- 
tain  services  to  be  rendered  to  the  lord,  by  the 
tenant  or  possessor  of  this  property.  The  thing 
holden  is  therefore  styled  a  tenement^  the  possessors 
thereof  tenante;  and  the  manner  of  their  possession 
a  tenure.  Thus  all  the  land  in  the  kingdom  is 
supposed  to  be  holden,  mediately  or  immediately, 
of  the  king,  who  is  styled  the  lord  poramomnt^  or 
above  all.  Such  tenants  as  held  under  the  king 
immediately,  when  they  granted  out  portions  A 
their  lands  to  inferior  persons,  became  abo  lords 
with  respect  to  those  inferior  persons,  as  they  were 
still  tenants  with  .respect  to  the  king,  and,  thus 
partaking  of  a  middle  nature,  were  called  steme,  or 
9uddUt  lordM,  In  this  manner  are  all  the  lands  of 
the  kingdcmi  holden,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  sub- 
jects. All  tenures  being  thus  derived,  or  supposed 
to  be  derived,  from  the  king,  those  that  held  im- 
mediately under  him,  in  right  of  his  crown  and  dig- 
nity, were  called  his  tenants  in  eapite,  or  in  chief. 
There  seem  to  have  subsisted  four  principal  species 
of  lay  tenures,  to  which  all  others  may  be  reduced; 
the  grand  criteria  of  which  were  the  natures  of  the 
several  services  or  renders,  that  were  due  to  the 
lords  from  their  tenants.  The  services,  in  respect 
of  their  quality,  were  either  free  or  base  services ; 
in  respect  of  their  quantity,  and  the  time  of  exact- 
ing them,  were  either  certain  or  uncertain.  Free 
services  were  such  as  were  not  unbecoming  the 
character  of  a  soldier  or  a  freeman  to  perform ;  as, 
to  serve  under  his  lord  in  the  wars,  to  pay  a 
sum  of  money,  and  the  like.  Base  serrices  were 
such  as  were  fit  only  for  peasants,  or  persons  of  a 
servile  rank ;  as  to  plough  the  lord's  land,  to  make 
his  hedges,  to  carry  out  his  dung,  or  other  mean 
employments.  The  certain  services,  whether  free 
or  base,  were  such  as  were  stinted  in  quantity,  and 
could  not  be  exceeded  on  any  pretence ;  as  to  pay  a 
stated  annual  rent,  or  to  plough  such  a  field  for 
three  days.  The  uncertain  depended  upon  unknown 
ccmtingendes ;  as  to  do  military  service  in  person, 
or  pay  an  assessment  in  lieu  of  it,  when  called  upon, 
or  to  wind  a  horn  whenever  the  Scots  invaded  the 
realm,  which  are  free  services;  or  to  do  whatever 
the  lord  should  command,  which  is  a  base  or  villein 
service.  From  the  various  combinations  of  these 
services  have  arisen  the  four  kinds  of  lay  tenure, 
which  subsisted  in  England  till  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  and  three  of  which  subsist  to  this  day. 
Where  the  service  was  free,  but  uncertain,  as  mili- 
tary serviee  with  homage,  that  tenure  was  called 
the  tenure  in  ehivainf,  per  eervitiwm  miUtare,  or  by 
knight-service.  Secondly,  where  the  service  was 
2m2 
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not  only  free,  but  also  certain,  aa  by  fealty  only, 
by  rent  and  fealty,  ILe.,  that  tenure  waa  called 
Uberum  socagium,  or  free  socage.  These  were  the 
only  free  holdings  or  tenements ;  the  others  were 
villenous  or  servile :  as,  thirdly,  where  the  service 
was  base  in  its  nature,  and  uncertain  as  to  time  and 
quantity,  the  tenure  was  purum  viUenagium  (abso- 
lute or  pure  villenage).  Lastly,  where  the  service 
was  base  in  its  nature,  but  reduced  to  a  certainty, 
this  was  still  villenage,  but  distinguished  from  the 
other  by  the  name  of  jnimleged  villenage  (vUlena" 
gium  privilegiatmn)i  or  it  might  be  still  called 
socage,  from  the  certainty  of  its  services,  but  de- 
graded by  their  baseness  into  the  inferior  title  of 
villanum  socagium  (villein-scnaige).  The  first,  most 
universal,  and  esteemed  the  most  honourable  spedes 
of  tenure,  was  that  by  knight  service.  To  make  a 
tenure  by  knightrservice,  a  determinate  quantity  of 
land  was  necessary,  which  was  called  a  knight's  fee 
(feodum  miHtare) ;  the  measure  of  which,  in  3  £dw. 
I.,  was  estimated  at  twelve  ploughlands;  and  its 
value,  though  it  varied  with  the  times,  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  II.,  was  stated  at 
twenty  pounds  per  annum.  And  he  who  held  this 
proportion  of  land,  or  a  whole  fee,  by  kniglit-service, 
was  bound  to  attend  his  lord  to  the  wars  for  forty 
days  in  every  year,  if  called  upon.  If  he  held  only 
half  a  knight's  fee,  he  was  only  bound  to  attend 
twenty  days;  and  so  in  proportion.  And  there  is 
reason  to  apprehend,  that  this  service  was  the  whole 
that  the  landholders  meant  to  subject  themselves 
to ;  the  other  fruits  and  consequences  of  this  tenure 
being  fraudulently  superinduced,  as  the  regular, 
though  unforeseen,  appendages  of  the  feudal  system. 
These  fruits  and  consequences  were  aids,  relief, 
primer  seisin,  wardship,  marriage,  fines  for  aliena- 
tion, and  escheat. 

1 .  Aids  were  originally  mere  benevolences  granted 
b^  the  tenant  to  his  lord,  in  times  of  difficulty  and 
distress;  but  in  process  of  time  they  grew  to  be 
considered  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  not  of  discre- 
tion. These  aids  were  principally  three:— first,  to 
ransom  the  lord's  person,  if  taken  prisoner — a 
necessary  consequence  of*  the  feudal  attachment 
and  fidelity ;  insomuch  that  the  neglect  of  doing  it, 
whenever  it  was  in  the  vassaVs  power,  was,  by  the 
strict  rigour  of  the  feudal  law,  an  absolute  forfeiture 
of  his  estate.  Secondly,  to  make  the  lord's  eldest 
son  a  knight — a  matter  that  was  formerly  attended 
with  great  ceremony,  pomp,  and  expense.  This 
aid  could  not  be  demanded  till  the  heir  was  fifteen 
years  old,  or  capable  of  bearing  arms;  the  intention 
of  it  being  to  breed  up  the  eldest  son  and  heir  ap- 
parent of  the  seigniory  to  deeds  of  arms  and  chivalry, 
for  the  better  defence  of  the  nation.  Thirdly,  to 
marry  the  lord's  eldest  daughter,  by  giving  her  a 
suitable  portion.  In  this  particular,  the  lord  and 
vassal  of  the  feudal  law  bore  a  great  resemblance 
to  the  patron  and  client  of  the  Roman  republic,  be- 
tween whom,  also,  there  sulmisted  a  mutual  fealty, 
or  engagement  of  defence  and  protection ;  and  there 
were  three  aids,  which  were  usually  raised  by  the 
client !  vis.  to  marry  the  patron's  daughter,  to  pay 
his  debts,  and  to  redeem  his  person  from  captivity. 
But,  besides  these  ancient  feudal  aids,  the  tyranny 
of  lords,  by  degrees,  exacted  more  and  more ;  as 
aids  to  pay  the  lord's  debts  (proliably  in  imitation 
of  the  Romans),  and  aids  to  enable  him  to  pay  aids 
or  reliefs  to  his  superior  lord.  In  the  25  Bdw.  I., 
the  statute  called  confirmaiio  chartarum  was  enacted, 
which  ordained  that  none  but  the  ancient  aids  should 
be  taken.     Bat  though  the  species  of  aids  «iastk«*f 


restrained,  yet  tbe  quantity  of  eadi  aid  i 

arbitrary  and  uncertain.     They  were  ae^ 

'  pletely  ascertained  and  adjusted  till  th«  atatate 

Westm.  1.  3  Edw.  I.,  c  36,  which  fixed  the  aids  oi 

I  inferior  lords  at  twenty  shillings,  or  the  suppose* 

I  twentieth  part  of  the  annual  value  of  every  bught'i 

fee,  for  making  the  eldest  son  a  knight^  or'manyi^ 

the  eldest  daughter ;  and  the  same  was  done  with 

regard  to  the  king's  tenants  in  eapiie^  bj  statatc 

25  Edw.  III.,  c.  1 1.     The  other  aid,  for  iwaom  cf 

the  lord's  person,  being  not,  in  its  nature,  capaUc 

of  any  certainty,  was,  therefore,  never  Baeertaiaed. 

2.  Relief  (re/evcvai)  was  incident  to  CTery  teuda) 
tenure,  by  way  of  fine  or  composition  with  the  hvd 
for  taking  up  the  estate,  which  was  lapsed  or  &UrB 
in  by  the  death  of  the  last  tenant.  But,  thouprk 
reliefs  had  their  original  vdiile  feuds  were  only  lik- 
estates,  yet  they  continued  after  feuda  hecane  he- 
reditary, and  were,  therefore,  looked  uposi,  xtry 
justly,  as  one  of  the  greatest  gnevances  of  tcoore; 
especially  when,  at  the  first,  they  were  Bcrelj 
arbitrary,  and  at  the  will  of  the  lord ;  so  that,  H 
he  pleased  to  demand  an  exorbitant  relief,  it  was, 
in  efiect,  to  disinherit  the  heir.  Williani  the  Coa- 
queror  ascertained  the  relief,  by  directing,  in  inta^ 
tion  of  the  Danish  heriots,  that  a  certaia  qnaatity 
of  arms,  and  habiliments  of  H'ar,  should  be  iiaid  ^ 
the  earls,  barons  and  vavasours  respcctivdy ;  aad 
if  the  latter  had  no  arms,  they  should  pay  a  hvndrcd 
shillings.  Afterwards,  the  composition  was  ani- 
versally  accepted  of  one  hundred  shilHnga  for  every 
knight's  fee;  as 'we  find  it  ever  after  establisbed. 
But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  thb  relief  was 
only  then  payable,  if  the  heir,  at  the  death  of  his 
ancestor,  had  attained  his  full  age  of  one  and  t  wcaty 
years. 

3.  Primer  seisin  was  a  feudal  burden,  only  lBci> 
dent  to  the  king's  tenants  m  coptle,  aad  not  to 
those  who  held  of  inferior  or  mesne  lords.     It  was 
a  right  which  the  king  had,  when  any  of  his  tenants 
ta  capite  died,  seized  of  a  kmgbt's  fee,  to  receive 
of  the  heir,  provided  he  were  of  full  age,  one  whole 
year's  profits  of  the  lands,  if  they  were  ia  iBBMdi. 
ate  possession,  and  half  a  year's  profits,  if  the  Wds 
were  in  reversion  expectant  on  an  estate  far  life. 
This  seems  to  be  little  more  than  an  additional  re- 
lief,  but  grounded  upon  this  feudal  reason;  that, 
by  the  ancient  law  of  feuds,  immediately  npoa  the 
death  of  a  vassal,  the  superior  was  entitled  to  cater 
and  take  seisin,  or  possession  of  the  land,  by  way 
of  protection  against  intruders,  till  the  heir  appeami 
to  claim  it,  and  receive  investiture ;  during  whkh 
interval  the  lord  was  entitled  to  take  the  profits; 
and,  unless  the  heir  claimed  within  a  year  and  day, 
it  was,  by  the  strict  law,  a  forfeiture.     This  prac^ 
tice,  however,  seems  not  to  have  long  obtained  in 
England,  if  ei'cr,  with  regard  to  tenure  under  in- 
ferior lords ;  but,  as  to  the  king's  tenures  ca  esptte, 
the  prima  seisina  was  expressly  declared,  under 
Henry  IH .  and  Edward  U.,  to  belong  to  the  kia^ 
by  prerogative,  in  contradistinction  to  other  lords. 
The  king  was  entitled  to  enter  aad  leecfve  the 
whole  profits  of  the  land,  till  livery  waa  sued, 
which  suit  being  commonly  made  withm  a  year  and 
day  next  after  the  death  of  the  teoant^in  pnrsvance 
of  the  strict  feudal  rule,  therefore  the  king  uaed  to 
take,  as  an  average,  the  first  fruits,  that  is  to  asy, 
one  year's  profits  of  the  land.    And  this  altensrank 
gave  a  handle  to  tbe  popes,  who  daimed  to  be  feudal 
lords  of  the  church,  to  claim,  in  like  manner,  from 
every  clergyman  in  England,  the  first  year's  profits 
of  his  benefice,  by  way  ofjirtMtlMr,  or  first  frnita. 
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4.  These  payments  were  only  due  if  the  heir 
WM  of  full  age  but  if  he  was  under  the  Bge  of 
twenty-one  being  ii  male,  or  fourteen  being  a  female, 
the  lord  was  entitled  to  the  wardship  of  the  heir, 
and  was  called  the  guardiim  in  chivalry.  This 
wardship  consisted  in  having  the  custody  of  the 
body  and  lands  of  such  heir,  without  any  account 
of  the  profits,  till  the  age  of  twenty-one  in  males, 
and  sixteen  in  females.  For  the  law  supposed  the 
heir  male  unable  to  perform  knigbt-servioe  till 
twenty-one ;  but  as  for  the  female,  she  was  supposed 
capable  at  fourteen  to  marry,  and  then  her  husband 
might  perform  the  service.  The  lord,  therefore, 
bad  no  wardship,  if,  at  the  death  of  the  ancestor, 
the  heir  male  was  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one,  or 
the  heir  female  of  fourteen ;  yet,  if  she  was  then 
under  fourteen,  and  the  lord  once  had  her  in  ward, 
be  might  keep  her  so  till  sixteen,  by  virtue  of  the 
statute  of  Westm.  1.  S  Edw.  1.,  c.  22,  the  two  ad- 
ditional  years  being  given  by  the  legislature  for  no 
other  reason  but  merely  to  benefit  the  lord.  The 
wardship  of  the  body  was  a  consequence  of  the 
wardship  of  the  land  ;  for  be  who  enjoyed  the  in- 
fant's estate  vras  the  most  proper  person  to  educate 
and  maintain  him  in  his  infancy;  and  also,  in  a 
political  view,  the  lord  was  most  concerned  to  give 
bis  tenant  a  suitable  education,  in  order  to  qualify 
him  the  better  to  perform  those  services,  which,  in 
his  maturity,  he  was  bound  to  render.  When  the 
male  heir  arrived  to  the  age  of  twenty-one,  or  the 
heir  female  to  that  of  sixteen,  thev  might  sue  out 
their  livery  or  omttertemain  ;  that  is,  the  delivery 
of  their  lands  out  of  their  guardian's  hands.  For 
this  they  were  obliged  to  pay  a  fine,  namely,  half  a 
year's  profits  of  the  land ;  though  this  seems  ex- 
presslv  contrary  to  Magna  Ckarta.  However,  in 
consideration  of  their  lands  having  been  so  long  in 
ward,  they  were  excused  all  reliefs,  and  the  king's 
tenants  also  all  primer  seisins.  When  the  heir 
thus  came  of  full  age,  provided  he  held  a  knight's 
fee  in  eapite  under  the  crown,  be  was  to  receive  the 
order  of  knighthood,  and  vras  compellable  to  take 
it  upon  htm,  or  else  pay  a  fine  to  the  king.  For, 
in  those  times,  no  person  was  qualified  for  deeds  of 
arms  and  chivalry  who  had  not  received  this  order, 
which  Mras  conferred  with  much  preparation  and 
solemnity.  This  prerogative,  of  compelling  the 
king*s  vassals  to  be  knighted,  or  to  pay  a  fine,  was 
exerted  as  an  expedient  for  raising  money  by  many 
English  princes,  particularly  bv  Edward  VI.  and 
queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  abohshed  by  statute  16 
Car.  I.,  c.  20. 

5.  But,  before  they  came  of  age,  there  was  still 
another  piece  of  authority,  which  the  guardian  was 
at  liberty  to  exercise  over  his  infant  wards ;  the 
right  of  marriage  (maritaffium,  as  contradistinguished 
from  matrimontMrn),  which,  in  its  feudal  sense,  signi- 
fies the  power  which  the  lord  or  guardian  in  chivalry 
had  of  disposing  of  his  Infant  ward  in  matrimony. 
For,  while  the  infant  was  in  ward,  the  guardian  had 
the  power  of  tendering  him  or  her  a  suitable  match, 
without  disparagement,  or  inequality ;  which  if  the 
infants  refused,  they  forfeited  the  value  of  the  mar- 
riage (vahrem  maritaffii)  to  their  guardian ;  that  is, 
so  much  as  a  jury  would  assess,  or  any  one  would 
hona  fide  give  to  the  guardian  for  such  an  alliance ; 
and,  if  the  infants  married  themselves  without  the 
guardian's  consent,  they  forfeited  double  the  value 
{duplicem  vaiorem  maritaffii).  This  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  greatest  hardships  of  the  ancient 
tenures. 

6.  Another  attendant  or  consequence  of  tenure 


by  knight-service,  was  that  of  fines  due  to  the  lord 
for  every  alienation,  whenever  the  tenant  bad  occa> 
sion  to  make  over  his  land  to  another.  This  de- 
pended  on  the  nature  of  the  feudal  connection ;  it 
not  being  reasonable  nor  allowed,  as  we  have  before 
seen,  that  a  feudatory  should  transfer  his  lord's  gifts 
to  another,  and  substitute  a  new  tenant  to  do  the 
service  in  his  own  stead,  without  the  consent  of 
the  lord  ;  and,  as  the  feudal  obligation  was  consid- 
ered as  reciprocal,  the  lord  also  could  not  alienate 
his  seigniory  without  the  consent  of  his  tenant, 
which  consent  of  his  was  called  an  attornment. 
This  restraint  upon  the  lords  soon  wore  away ;  that 
upon  the  tenants  continued  longer.  In  England, 
these  fines  seem  only  to  have  been  exacted  from  the 
king's  tenants  in  eapite^  who  were  never  able  to 
alienate  without  a  license  The  statute  1  Edw. 
III.,  c.  12,  ordained  that  one  third  of  the  yearly 
value  should  be  paid  for  a  license  of  alienation ;  but 
if  the  tenant  presumed  to  alienate  without  a  license, 
a  full  year's  value  should  be  paid. 

7.  The  last  consequence  of  tenure  in  chivalry  was 
escheat ;  which  is  the  determination  of  the  tenure, 
or  dissolution  of  the  mutual  bond  between  the  lord 
and  tenant,  from  the  extinction  of  the  blood  of  the 
latter  by  either  natural  or  dvil  means ;  if  he  died 
without  heirs  of  his  blood,  or  if  his  blood  was  cor- 
rupted and  stained  by  commission  of  treason  or  fel- 
ony, whereby  every  inheritable  quality  was  entirely 
blotted  out  and  abolished. 

These  were  the  principal  qualities,  fruits  and  con- 
sequences of  the  tenure  by  knight-service.  The 
description  here  given  Is  that  of  knight-service  pro- 
per; which  was  to  attend  the  king  in  his  ti'ar^. 
There  were,  ahio,  some  other  species  of  knight-ser- 
vice.  Such  was  the  tenure  by  grand  serjeanty  per 
magfunn  Berviiiumt  whereby  the  tenant  was  bound, 
instead  of  serving  the  king  generally  in  his  wars,  io 
do  some  special  honorary  service  to  the  king  in  per- 
son :  as  to  carry  his  banner,  his  sword,  or  the  likes 
or  to  be  his  butler,  champion,  or  other  officer,  at 
his  coronation.  These  services,  both  of  chivalry 
and  grand  serjeanty,  were  all  personal  and  uncer. 
tain  as  to  their  quantity  or  duration.  But  the 
personal  attendance  in  knight-service  growing  trou- 
blesome and  inconvenient  in  many  respects,  the 
tenants  found  means  of  compounding  for  it,  by  first 
sending  others  in  their  stead,  and  in  process  of  time 
making  a  pecuniary  satis^Mition  to  the  lords  in  lieu 
of  it.  This  pecuniary  satisfiiction  at  last  came  to 
be  levied  by  assessments,  at  so  much  for  every 
knight's  fee ;  and  therefore  this  kind  of  tenure  wai 
called  BcmtagiuM  in  Latin,  or  iervitium  icuti  ;  fcaUfSi 
being  then  a  well  known  denomination  for  money ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  it  was  called  in  Norman  French 
escuage  ;  being  indeed  a  pecuniary,  instead  of  a  mu 
litary  service.  The  first  time  this  appears  to  have 
been  taken,  was  in  the  5  Hen.  XL,  on  account  of  his 
expedition  to  Toulouse ;  but  it  soon  came  to  be  so 
universal,  that  personal  attendance  fell  quite  into 
disuse.  From  this  period,  when  the  kings  went  to 
war,  they  levied  scutages  on  their  tenants,  that  is, 
on  all  the  landholders  of  the  kingdom,  to  defray 
their  expenses,  and  to  hire  troops ;  and  these  assess- 
ments, in  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  seem  to  have  been 
made  arbitrarily  and  at  the  king's  pleasure ;  which 
prerogative  being  greatly  abused  by  his  successors, 
it  became  matter  of  national  clamour ;  and  king  John 
was  obliged  to  consent,  by  his  Magna  Ckarta,  that 
no  scutage  should  be  imposed  without  consent  of 
parliament.  But  this  clause  was  omitted  in  his  son 
I  Henry  Ill's  charter;  where  we  only  find,   that 
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ecuUges  or  escnaget  should  be  taken  as  they  were 
used  to  be  taken  in  the  time  of  Henry  II. ;  that  is, 
ill  a  reasonable  and  moderate  manner.  Yet  after- 
wards, by  statute  25  £dw.  L,  c  5  and  6,  and  many 
subsequent  statutes,  it  was  again  provided,  that  the 
king  should  take  no  aids  or  tasks,  but  by  the  com- 
mon assent  of  the  realm ;  hence  it  was  held  that 
escuage  or  scutage  could  not  be  levied  but  by  con- 
sent of  parliament,  such  scutages  being,  indeed,  the 
ground-work  of  all  succeeding  subsidies,  and  the 
land-tax  of  later  times.  By  the  degenerating  of 
knight-service,  or  personal  military  duty,  into  escu- 
age, or  pecuniary  assessments,  all  the  advantages 
(either  promised  or  real)  of  the  feudal  constitution 
were  destroyed,  and  nothing  but  the  hardships 
remained.  Instead  of  forming  a  national  militia, 
composed  of  bnrons,  knights  and  gentlemen,  bound 
by  their  interest,  their  honour  and  their  oaths,  to 
defend  their  king  and  country,  the  whole  of  this 
system  of  tenures  now  tended  to  nothing  else  but  a 
wretched  means  of  raising  money  to  pay  an  army  of 
occasional  mercenaries.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
families  of  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  groaned  under 
the  intolerable  burdens  which  (in  consequence  of 
the  fiction  adopted  after  the  conquest)  were  intro- 
duced and  laid  upon  them  by  the  subtlety  and  finesse 
of  the  Norman  lawyers.  A  slavery  so  complicated 
and  so  extensive  called  aloud  for  a  remedy.  Pallia- 
tives were  from  time  to  time  applied  by  successive 
acts  of  parliament,  which  assuaged  some  temporary 
grievances.  King  James  I.  consented,  in  consider- 
ation of  a  proper  equivalent,  to  abolish  them  all, 
though  the  plan  proceeded  not  to  effect.  At  length 
the  military  tenures,  with  all  their  heavy  appendages, 
(having,  during  the  commonwealth,  been  disconti- 
nued,) were  destroyed  at  one  blow  by  the  statute 
12  Car.  II.,  e.  24,  which  enacts,  "  that  all  sorts  of 
tenures,  held  of  the  king  or  others,  be  turned  into 
free  and  common  socage,  save  only  tenures  in  frank- 
almoign, copyholds,  and  the  honorary  services 
(without  the  slavish  parQ  of  grand  serjeanty." — 
For  further  information,  see  Socage,  Fee,  EntaiU, 
VUUnage ;  also  Feudal  System.  In  the  United 
States  of  America  the  property  of  lands  is  allodial; 
that  is,  the  owner  holds  of  no  superior,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  small  remains  of  socage  tenure  in 
New  York. 

TEOCALLIS  ;  ancient  monuments  of  Mexico. 
See  Mexico,  Antiquities  of,  and  Pyramids. 

TEOS.  oa  TEIOS;  a  maritime  town  on  the 
coast  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor,  opposite  Samos.  It 
was  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  the  Ionian  confede- 
racy, and  gave  birth  to  Anacreon  and  Hecatseus, 
who  is  by  some  deemed  a  native  of  Miletus.  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  Teos  was  an  island. 

TEPLITZ :  a  celebrated  watering  place,  situated 
in  a  pleasant  and  fruitful  plain  in  Bohemia,  with  a 
population  of  2500;  forty  miles  north-west  of 
Prague;  lat.  50^  37'  N.;  Ion.  13°  51'  E.  It  be- 
longs to  the  prince  of  CUry,  who  has  a  beautiful 
castle  here,  with  a  fine  garden  attached  to  it,  which 
is  open  to  the  public.  The  waters  are  warm  and 
sulphureous,  and  are  much  retorted  to.  The  pub- 
lic baths  are  twenty  three  in  number.  On  the  day 
of  the  destruction  of  Lisbon  by  an  earthquake 
(Nov.  1,  1755^,  the  waters  ceased  to  flow  for  seve- 
ral minuteB,ana  then  rushed  out  with  great  violence. 
The  village  of  Schonau,  and  several  castles,  monas- 
teries  and  mountains  in  the  vicinity,  are  extremely 

romantic,  and  render  the  environs  delightful See 

Reu8s*8  Guide  for  Visitors  of  the  Baths  (in  Ger. 
man,  1823). 


TEQUENDAMA,  Cataeact  or.     Sei 
roots, 

TERCER A,  OR  TEECEIR A ;  one  of  tbe  Aaorrs 
islands,  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  firon  its 
standing  the  third  in  this  cluaterof  lalamia,  in  potvl  of 
situation,  though  the  first  in  dignity.  It  is  twettl>- 
five  miles  long,  and  fifteen  broad ;  population,  28t,1IU>. 
Its  figure  is  almost  circular,  the  eonata  Ugfa,  and 
so  surrounded  with  craggy  rocks,  that  it  ia  decuMvl 
impregnable,  every  accessible  part  on  tbe  const  he- 
ing  defended  by  strong  forts,  heavy  cannon,  and  a 
numerous  and  regular  garison.  The  only  toleraUc 
port  in  the  whole  island  is  the  harbour  of  Aj^:tb 
(15,000  inhabitants;.  The  island  b  fertile,  plea- 
sant and  healthy :  the  very  rocka  produce  vinea. 
The  land  yields  large  crops  of  corn,  and  a  great 
variety  of  fruits.  Besides  Angra,  there  are  several 
other  towns  and  large  villagea  in  Teroeva,  with  a 
number  of  forts  and  garrisons.  Lon.  27**  IS'  W. ; 
Ut.  38*  38'  N. 

TERENCE,  OE  TERENTIUS.     Pubuc*  Ti- 
RENTIUB  AvEB,  the  Celebrated  Roman  eonric  writer, 
was  bom  in  Africa  (whence  his  surname  Afrr\ 
about  B.  C.  194,  and,  while  a  child,  was  bought  by 
Publius  Terentius  Lucanus,  a  Roman  senator,  who 
took  him  to  Rome,  and  gave  him  a  good  cduratioB. 
His  master  having  emancipated  lum,  the  }o«^g 
African  now  assumed  the  name  of  hia  bcne&rtor, 
and  soon  acquired  reputation  and  friends  by  th* 
talents  which  he  displayed  in  his  comedies.     La^. 
lius  and  Scipio  Africanus  (the  destroyer  of  Carth- 
age and  Numantia)  admitted  him  into  tbcir  inti- 
macy ;  and  some  accounts  aver  that  they  assisted 
him  in  the  composition  of  his  plays.     About  the 
year  161,  he  went  to  Greece,  probably  with  tbe 
purpose  of  collecting  new  materisls  for  tbe  the^ 
tre.     While  on  his  return  to  Italy,  be  suffered  sbip- 
wreck,  and  either  perished  in  the  waves,  or  died 
not  long  after.     Of  his  dramatic  woiks,  six  come* 
dies  alone  are  extant :  the  Adrian  (acted  at  Boom, 
B.  C.  167;  the  Eunuch  (performed  161);  /Tenr- 
fott/isiorovaieiHM,  or  the  Self-Tormentor  (163);  tbe 
Adelphi,  his  last  piece,  brought  out  ia  Borne  tbe 
year  before  his  death ;  Phormio,  or  the  Parasite ; 
and  Hecyra,  or  the  Step-Mother.     The  comcAes 
of  Terence  were  much  admired  by  the  cultivated 
Romans,  and  were  likewise  esteemed  for  tbcir  pru- 
dential maxims  and  moral  sentences.     If  we  com- 
pare him  with  his  contemporaries,  he  will  be  Ibund 
to  have  been  much  in  advance  of  tbem  ia  point  of 
style.     His  language  is  pure ;  but,  in  originality  of 
imagination,  he  is  inferior  to  the  Greeks,  and  bis 
predecessor  Plautus.     Most  of  his  plays  are  little 
more  than  translations  from  the  Greek ;  but  be  is 
valuable  to  us  on  this  very  account,  as  giving  us  an 
idea  of  his  model  Mensnder.    His  diaractcrs  bave 
much  truth  of  nature ;  but  they  are  often  super- 
ficial.    His  plots  are  usually  simple :  greedy  cour- 
tesans, trickish  slaves,  miserly  fathers,  and  prodigal 
sons,  are  the  chief  persons  of  his  draoM,  sad  a  mar- 
riage his  ordinary  denomememL    The  best  editiotn 
of  his  works  are  those  of  Lindenbrog  (Paris,  1602; 
Frankfort,  1623^  and  Westerhof  (Hague,  VpiO) ; 
that  of  Bentley  (I^ndon,  1726 :  Amsterdam,  1727. 
and  Leipsic,  1791)  is  particularly  valuable  in  regard 
to  the  metre,  but  is  disfigured  by  rash  conjccturrs. 
Other  useful  editions  are  those  of  Zeuiie  (Leipsic* 
1787,  2  voU.),   Lens  (Jena,    1785).   Scbmiedrr 
(Halle,  1794),  Botbe  (Berlin,  1806).  Bruiia  (Hallr, 
1811),  and  Perlet  (Uipsic,  18'i0).     We  have  a» 
English  translation  by  the  elder  Colman. 

TEREUF.     See  Fhikmelm. 
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TERMAGAUNT,  oe  TURMAGAUNT.  The 
origin  of  this  name  b  altogether  uncertain.  Yarioui 
etymologies  have  been  proposed,  but  none  of  thera 
is  at  all  latisfiictonr.  The  old  English  writers  fre- 
quently speak  of  Termmpaunt  and  Mahmun  (Moham- 
med), and  the  Norman- French  writers  couple  Ter- 
vagan  (of  which  the  English  form  is  a  corruption) 
with  Mahum  and  ApoUim  (Apollyon.)  Ariostoand 
Tasso  also  speak  of  Macone  e  TrivigmUe  (Moham- 
med and  Termagaunt).  Both  of  these  personages 
were  dramatic  characters  in  the  old  mjrsteries,  at  a 
time  when  legends  of  the  Saraeens  were  the  most 
popular  subjects  of  poetry  and  the  drama  in  Eu- 
rope. See  Ritson*s  Metrical  Romances,  notes,  vol. 
iii,  p.  251  seq.,  or  Todd's  Spentcr,  note  to  C.  vii, 
St.  47.)  The  modem  signification  of  the  word, 
$krewt  virago,  is  eridently  derived  from  the  tur- 
bulent and  violent  charaeter  of  the  old  dramatic 
personage. 

TERMINALIA.     See  TerminuM. 

TERM  IN  ISM,  in  German  philosophy,  or  DE- 
TERMINISM ;  the  doctrine  that  aU  things  happen 
through  a  necessary  connexion  of  causes  and  effects 
extending  through  all  nature.  In  theology,  fer- 
wuMMm  is  the  doctrine  that  God  has  assigned  to 
every  one  a  term  of  repentance,  during  which  his 
salvation  must  be  worked  out. 

TERMINOLOGY  of  a  science  or  art;  that 
branch  which  teaches  the  meaning  of  its  technical 
terms ;  also  the  aggregate  of  these  technical  terms. 
In  some  sciences,  it  is  of  particular  importance,  as 
in  botany,  in  which  not  even  a  leaf  can  be  described 
without  an  agreement  on  certain  technical  terms. 
The  terminology  is  generalljr  derived  in  a  great 
measure  from  the  nation  which  has  done  most  for 
a  particular  art  or  science,  as  the  military  termino- 
logy from  France,  the  naval  from  Holland  and 
England. 

TERMINUS;  a  divinity  at  Rome,  who  was 
supposed  to  preside  over  bounds  and  limits,  and 
to  punish  all  unlawful  usurpation  of  land.  His 
worahip  was  first  introduced  at  Rome  by  Numa, 
who  persuaded  his  subjects  that  the  limits  of  their 
lands  and  estates  were  under  the  immediate  inspec- 
tion of  heaven.  His  altar  was  on  the  Tarpeian 
rock.  He  was  represented  with  a  human  head, 
without  feet  or  arms,  to  intimate  that  he  never 
moved,  wherever  he  was  placed.  (See  Hermes.) 
The  people  of  the  country  assembled  once  a  year 
with  their  families,  and  crowned  with  garlands  and 
dowers  the  stones  which  separated  their  different 
possessions,  and  offered*  at  first,  cakes  and  fruits, 
at  a  later  period,  lambs  and  pigs,  to  the  god  who 
presided  over  their  boundaries.  It  is  said  that, 
when  Tarquin  the  Proud  wished  to  build  a  temple 
on  the  Tarpeian  rock  to  Jupiter,  the  god  Terminus 
refused  to  give  way,  though  the  other  gods  resigned 
their  seats  with  cheerfulness ;  and  his  altar  there- 
foft  remained  in  the  temple  oi  Jupiter.  But,  as 
Terminus  could  be  worshipped  only  in  the  open 
sky,  a  hole  was  left  in  the  roof  of  the  temple  directly 
over  the  altar.  The  resistance  of  the  god  was  con- 
sidered an  omen  that  the  boundaries  of  Rome  should 
never  be  encroached  upon.  The  Termimatia  were 
annual  festivals  at  Rome,  observed  in  honour  of 
the  god  Terminus,  in  the  month  of  February.  It 
was  then  usual  for  peasants  to  assemble  near  the 
principal  land-marks  which  separated  their  fields, 
and,  after  they  had  crowned  them  with  garlands 
and  flowers,  to  make  libations  of  milk  and  wine,  to 
SAcrifice  a  lamb  or  a  young  pig  upon  altars  of  turf, 
and  to  sing  songs  iu  honour  of  the  god.     Utiiidcs 


these  private  festivals,  there  were  public  Termimalia 
celebrated  on  the  Roman  frontiers  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  republic.  These  public  festivities, 
however,  went  into  disuse  after  the  territories  of 
Rome  were  extended  by  conquest.  The  Terminalia 
had  also  an  allusion  to  the  close  of  the  year,  as  the 
Roman  year  was  considered  to  end  on  the  23d 
February,  when  they  were  solemnized,  the  remain- 
ing days  being  considered  as  intercalary. 

TERMITES ;  sometimes  called  white  ants,  from 
their  mode  of  life.  They  belong,  however,  to  a  dif- 
ferent order  of  insects — the  neuroptera  o(  Linnsus. 
They  live  in  societies,  often  prodigiouslv  numer- 
ous, and  composed  of  three  sorts  of  individuals,  as 
with  the  bee  and  ant.  The  most  numerous  are  the 
workers,  which  have  a  rounded  heaid,  and  the  ab- 
domen sessile  and  club-shaped.  Among  these  may 
be  discovered,  occasionally,  individuals  of  the  se- 
cond sort,  called  soldiers,  which  are  easily  distin- 
guished by  the  larger  sise  of  the  head  and  jaws. 
Each  colony  contains  but  a  single  perfect  male  and 
female.  At  a  certain  season,  the  termites  acquire 
four  large  equal  wings:  the  form  of  the  body  is 
then  somewhat  changed,  and  the  colour  becomes 
darker.  They  now  fill  the  air  in  countless  num- 
bers, and  serve  as  food  for  various  animals,  and 
even  for  man  in  some  parts  of  the  globe.  The  few 
pairs  which  escape,  if  discovered  by  some  wander- 
ing workers  of  their  own  species,  are  protected  by 
them,  and  found  new  colonies.  The  termites  are 
the  greatest  pest  of  tropical  climates :  they  destroy 
all  articles  of  furniture  made  of  wood,  cloths,  &c. ; 
they  enter  the  foundations  of  houses,  and  eat  out 
the  whole  interior  of  the  timbers,  so  that  they  may 
appear  perfectly  sound  externally,  while  they  will 
crumble  under  the  slightest  blow.  An  African 
species  is  celebrated  for  the  edifices  it  rears,  in  the 
form  of  a  sugar-loaf,  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height, 
and  so  solid  that  the  wild  cattle  mount  upon  them 
without  breaking  through.  Internally  they  are 
divided  into  numerous  apartments^  and  have  sub* 
terranean  galleries  connected  with  them,  from  the 
extremities  of  which  the  insects  issue  to  commit 
depredations:  when  these  structures  are  broken 
open,  the  soldiers  fight  with  great  fury,  and  bite 
every  thing  they  meet  with.  Another  species  of 
the  same  country  builds  its  nest  among  the  branches 
of  trees,  sometimes  at  the  height  of  sixty  or  eighty 
feet  from  the  ground. 

TERMS  are  those  spaces  of  time  wherein  the 

courts  of  justice  are  open  for  all  that  complain  of 

I  wrongs  or  injuries,  and  seek  their  rights  by  course 

of  law  or  action,  in  order  to  their  redress.     During 

I  the  English  terms,  the  courts  in  Westminster  hall 

sit  and  give  judgments,  &c. ;  but  the  high  court  of 

parliament,  the  chancery,  and  inferior  courts,  do  not 

observe  the  terms ;  only  the  court  of  king's  bench, 

common  pleas,  and  exchequer,  the  highest  courts 

at  common  law.     Of  these  terms  there  are  four  in 

every  year :  vix.  Hikry  term,  which  begins  the  23d 

of  January,  and  ends  the  12th  of  February,  unless 

'  on  Sundays,  and  the  day  after ;  Easter  term,  which 

'  begins  the  Wednesday  fortnight  after  Easter^^ay, 

'  and  ends  the  Monday  next  after  Ascension-day ; 

j  Trinity  term,  which  begins  on  the  Friday  after 

I  Trinity  Sunday,  and  ends  the  Wednesday  fortnight 

after ;  and  Michaelmas  term,  which  begins  the  6th 

and  ends  the  28th  of  November. 

TERN  ATE.     See  Moluccas. 

TERNI,  a  town  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  de. 

legation  of  Spoleto,  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the 

Nera   the  birth-place  of  Tacitus,  aitd  of  the  em- 
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perors  Tacitus  and  Florian,  contains  some  interest- 
ing ruins  of  the  old  Latin  colony  of  Interamna  Oy- 
jng  between  two  anns  of  the  Nera).  Four  miles 
east  from  Temi  is  the  celebrated  cacft</a^r/i/cfr- 
niore,  or  full  of  the  Velino  or  Evelino,  300  feet  in 
height,  well  known  to  the  readers  of  Byron  by  his 
glowing  description  in  Cbilde  Harold  (iv.  69 — ^72). 
In  the  notes  to  this  passage  (37  and  38),  he  says, 
**  It  is  worth  all  the  cascades  and  tomnts  of  Swit- 
zerland put  together ;  which  are  rills  in  compari- 
son. It  is  singular  enough  that  two  of  the  finest 
cascades  in  Europe  should  be  artificial — ^thus  of  the 
Velino  and  the  one  at  Tivoli."  (See  Cataract,) 
This  "matchless  cataract"  is,  in  fact,  the  work  of 
M.  Curius  Dentatus  (B.  C.  270),  who  caused  the 
rock  to  be  cut  through  for  the  purpose  of  draining 
tlie  marshes,  and  making  an  outlet  of  the  Velino. 
Clement  VIII.  caused  the  old  canal  of  Dentatus  to 
oe  reopened  and  enlarged.  In  the  garden  of  the 
episcopal  palace  are  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre, 
and  in  the  church  of  St  Salvador  (St  Saviour)  the 
remnants  of  a  temple  of  the  sun.  The  town  has 
about  7000  inhabitants;  and  much  oil  and  wine  are 
produced  in  the  neighbourhood.  Near  Temi  the 
Neapolitans  were  defeated  by  the  French  in  1798. 
Forty-five  miles  north  of  Rome. 

TERPANDER,  a  distinguished  Greek  poet  and 
musician,  flourished  about  B.  O.  050,  was  bom  at 
Methymna  or  Antissa,  on  the  island  of  Lesbos. 
When  Lacedsmon  was  distracted  by  internal 
troubles,  and  the  oracle  was  consulted  respecting 
the  means  of  quieting  them,  it  commanded  the 
Spartans  to  send  for  the  Lesbian  singer.  He  came, 
and  restored  peace  and  quiet,  by  the  sweetness  of 
his  songs,  which  he  accompanied  on  his  lyre.  His 
melodies  were  afterwards  known  as  the  Lesbian 
melodies ;  and,  for  a  long  time,  they  served  as  uni- 
versal  models.  He  did  much  to  improve  the  art  of 
music,  and  is  said  to  have  added  three  new  strings 
to  the  lyre.  Other  accounts  ascribe  this  improve- 
ment to  Orpheus,  Amphion,  or  even  to  Apollo. 
Terpander  was  probably  the  first  to  introduce  the 
seven-stringed  lyre  into  Sparta.  The  invention  of 
the  musical  notation  has  also  been  attributed  to 
him,  and  with  some  degree  of  probability,  although 
some  accounts  refer  it  to  Pythagoras,  who  lived  a 
century  later.  The  Lacedaemonians  sang  his  songs 
at  their  festivals ;  and  hence  he  has  also  been  called 
the  inventor  of  the  sco/ta,  or  drinking  songs,  sung 

at  the  feasts  of  the  ancient  Greeks See  Sco!ia  h, 

e.  Comma  convivalia  Gracorum^  by  Ugen  (Jena, 
1798). 

TERPODION;  one  of  the  finest  musical  keyed 
instruments  invented  in  modem  times.  The  in- 
terior mechanism  consists  of  wooden  staves,  which 
vibrate  by  the  friction  of  a  wooden  cylinder,  set  in 
motion  by  a  wheel,  and  thus  produce  the  sweetest 
tones,  susceptible  of  the  finest  swell  and  fall.  The 
higher  tones  much  resemble  those  of  a  flute,  the 
lower  those  of  the  organ.  It  is  particularly  fine  as 
an  accompaniment  of  vocal  music,  but  is  less  fit  for 
compositions  of  a  lively  character.  John  David 
Buscbmann  of  Friedrichsrode,  near  Gotha,  is  the 
inyentor,  and  has  exhibited  his  instruments  in  the 
large  cities  of  Germany  and  Eneland. 

TERPSICHORE  (tAe  who  loves  dancing) ;  one 
of  the  Muses,  the  inventress  and  patroness  of  the 
art  of  dancing  and  lyrical  poetry.  She  is  generally 
represented  with  the  tambourine  (tyn^NiftiiiR), 
crowned  with  flowers,  and  in  a  mirthful  attitude. 

TERRA,  the  Enrth,  yvna  a  cosnvological  divinity 
^f  the  andents      After  the  chaos,  sayi  Hetiod,  the 


extended  earth  was  the  abiding  place  c»f  all  tlie  iai. 
mortals,  who  inhabit  the  tops  of  snowy  Olympm. 
By  her  own  power  she  brought  forth  the  starry 
heaven  (Uranos),  the  lofty  mountaina,  and  the  sa 
{Pontua).  By  Uranos  she  became  the  mother  e( 
the  Titans  (q.  v.\  Thea,  Rhea,  MneiDotyoe, 
Themis,  Pheebe,  Tethys,  the  Cydopa,  and  the 
hundred-handed  giants  (Centimanii).  Uranoa  im- 
prisoned these  children,  immediately  after  their 
birth,  in  a  dungeon.  Terra,  meditating  reyenge, 
prepared  a  sickle  of  adamant,  and  perauaded  her 
sons  to  castrate  their  father.  Saturn  perpetrated 
the  deed.  Terra  received  the  drops  of  blood  which 
issued  from  the  wound,  by  which  being  impr^fnatcd, 
she  brought  forth  the  Furies,  Giants,  and  the 
Melian  n}mphs.  By  her  son  Pont  us,  she  alter- 
wards  had  Nereus,  Thaumas,  Phorcya,  Ceto,  and 
Eurybia.  Dissatisfied  also  with  Satnm,  abe  prp- 
mised  her  daughter  Rhea  to  bring  up  the  new-horn 
Jupiter,  and  carried  him  to  Crete.  Wben  he  had 
grown  up,  she  aided  him  in  obtaining  the  throne, 
advising  him  to  free  the  imprisoned  Cenlinsana  md 
Cyclops. 

TERRA  COTTA   (ItaKan)  is   the    coirBwa 
name  for  a  very  large  class  of  remains  of  aat«|uitT, 
which  have  not,  till  recent  times,  been  treated  with 
the  attention  which  they  deserve.     The  mythical 
history  of  the  Greek  art  celebrated   Dibutadn, 
Rbcecus,  Theodos,  as  masters  in  works   of  day, 
without,  however,  stating  whether  these    works 
were  baked,  or  merely  dried  in  the   son.     The 
Greeks  may,  at  a  later  period,  have  given  «p  the 
use  of  clay  for  large  works,  after  they  had  heooase 
accustomed  to  marble  and  bronze;  but  <Jaj  vw 
still  used  for  fine  pottery,  and  for  lamps,  of  mhiA 
so  admirable  specimens  have  come  down  to  aa. 
In  Tuscany  and  Rome,  however,  works  of  scalp- 
ture,  both  entire  figures  and  reliefs,  in  terra  cotta, 
have  been  found  in  abundance.     These  are  not 
generally  of  large  site,  though  whole  friesea  and 
images  on  pediments  were  made  of  terra  cotta  is 
antiquity  (Jattigia  templorttm  fietUia),  hut  manifest 
the  great  skill  of  the  qfficiMt  fguKnet,  wbieb  vrrc 
common  in  Rome  and  Italy.     The  worica  of  DaiMi- 
philus,  Arcesilaus,  and  Pasiteles  may  have  come  dowa 
to  us  in  copies,  among  the  remains  which,  aiitce 
the  time  of  count  Caylus,  have  been  more  aasida- 
ously  brought  together  in  museums  of  antiquitir*. 
A  collection,  made  on  the  spot,  by  Mr  Chmx\^ 
Townley,  belongs  at  present  to  the  treasures  of  the 
British  museum  (Description  of  the  Collertsoo  of 
ancient  Terracottas  in  the  British  Museam,  with 
thirty-nine  engravings,  London,  1810,  small  folio;' ; 
another,  collected  by  Seroux  d'Agincovrt,  was  kft 
by  him  to  the  museum  of  the  Vatican  {Hecmeii  da 
fragmen*  de  Sculpture  antique  en  Terra  caife,  nar 
M,  Seroux  d'Agineourt,  Paris,  1814,  4tow).    EMer 
than  the  appearance  of  these  works,  some  v«6rr« 
found  at  Velletri  were  described  in  the  work  3«a- 
nrilievi  VoUcM  in  Terra  eotta  (Rome,  178&»  Mio.: 
Accurate  examination,  particularly  of  tbe  ▼csael«« 
haa  shown  a   variety  in  the  application    of  tbia 
materia,  which  may  lead  to  results  of  much  advan- 
tage to  modern  art.     The  sorts  of  worka  disti»- 
gulshed  are  those  dried  in  the  air;  those  staiplv 
baked;  those  baked  and  coloured,  but  not  arith 
fixed  colours ;  those  varnished,  and  having  coloors 
burnt  in :  a  mixed  species,  in  whidi  the  colour*  arc 
in  part  fixed,  In  part  merely  painted  on  tjbc  *«Ik 
stance;  and  finally,  the  most  costly  of  all,  vrork^ 
with  rich  gilding.     These  different  prodoctionsk  as 
regards  the  material,  are  of  the  most  varioua  ftna 
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nrfit.  Much  of  what  has  come  down  to  us  miiy 
have  been  merely  models  and  casts  (ti/pi,  jffoiypa, 
ectypay  The  investigations  of  professor  Busching 
into  the  history  of  this  branch  of  the  fine  arts  are 
important.  He  has  traced  it  in  the  middle  ages, 
mnd  shown,  by  the  monument  of  duke  Henry  IV. 
(the  Minnesinger)  in  the  church  of  the  cross  at 
Breslau.  that  this  art  was  successfully  practised  in 
Silesia  in  the  thirteenth  century  (about  1290). 
Busching  has  illustrated  this  subject  iu  a  magnifi- 
cent work. 

TERRA. OR  TIERRA  DEL  FUEGO;  agroup 
of  ishuids  lying  to  the  south  of  the  continent  of 
South  America,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
straits  of  Blagellan  (see  Magalhatnai),  and  extend- 
ing  from  Ut.  56®  to  53*^  30'  S.  The  southern  ex- 
tremity is  cape  Horn.  It  received  its  name,  signi- 
fying  Land  of  Flrt,  firom  the  fires  seen  along  its 
shores  by  the  discoverer  Magalhaens,  who  supposed 
them  to  be  volcanic.  The  existence  of  volcanoes 
here  has  been  doubted ;  but  captain  Hall  saw  one 
in  activity  in  1820,  and  captain  Weddel  found  Uva 
on  the  coast.  The  interior  of  these  islands  has 
never  been  explored.  So  far  as  they  are  known  to 
us,  they  are  rugged  and  unprolific.  The  dimatc  is 
severe,  and  there  are  summits  visible  to  mariners 
which  appear  to  be  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 
Captain  King  states  the  mean  temperature  during 
the  three  winter  months  at  34.^5,  the  maximum 
being  49.*>5.  and  the  minimum  12. ''O.  The  inhabi- 
tants, at  least  those  on  the  coasts,  are  in  a  very 
rude  state;  Sut  they  are  friendly  and  peaceable: 
they  live  by  fishing.  The  following  exhibits  a  re- 
presenUtioD   of   their  costume.      The  seals  are 


numeroiu  on  the  coasts,  and  dogs,  otters,  and 
guaiiaooes  are  also  found  here.  The  three  principal 
islanda  of  the  group  are  King  Charles's  Southland, 
to  the  east,  Santa  Ines,  or  South  Desolation,  on 
the  west,  and  Clarence  island,  lying  between  them. 
The  latest  information  concerning  this  region  is 
contained  in  Wedders  Voyage  towards  the  South 
Pole  (London,  1825),  and  the  Journal  of  the  Ro^l 
Geographical  Society  for  1831,  art.  xi,  containing 
the  results  of  the  examination  of  the  coasts  by 
captain  King. 

TERRA  FIRMA(thati8,>Snii/aJu/);  mainland, 
or  continent,  in  opposition  to  insular  territories. 
In  Italy,  the  name  of  Terra  firma^  or  i7  domhdo 
Veneto,  is  given  to  the  continental  provinces  of 
^'euice•  in  ooutradiatinction  to  the  insular  portions. 


By  it  Is  therefore  lignified  the  duchy  of  Venice, 
Venetian  Lorobardy,  the  marquisate  of  Tarvis,  the 
duchy  of  Friuli  and  Istria. — Under  this  name  was 
formerly  comprehended  a  vast  extent  of  country  in 
South  America,  forming  a  government  under  the 
authority  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  including  several 
extensive  provinces,  and  three  audiences,  whicfa^. 
were  fixed  at  Panama,  Quito,  and  Santa  Fe  de 
Bogota.  The  large  provinces  were  Terra  Firnia 
Proper,  or  Darien,  Popayan,  Quito,  and  New 
Grenada,  all  of  which  were  agaiii  subdivided  into 
several  smaller  provinces  or  jurisdictions.  These 
provinces  afterwards  formed  the  -viceroyalty  of  New 
Grenada,  and  now  constitute  the  republic  of 
Colombia  or  New  Grenada.  See  Colombia,  and 
Venezueia, 

TERR  A  MAGELLANIC  A.     See  Patagmda. 

TERRA  SIGILLATA  (that  is,  sealed  earth)', 
called  also  Lemnian  earth ;  a  sort  of  bole  found  in 
the  island  of  Lemnos,  which  was  formerly  much 
used  in  medicine,  as  a  styptic,  &c.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  impressed 
with  the  seal  of  the  grand  signior,  or  the  governor 
of  the  island.  It  is,  however,  found  in  other  places 
in  the  East,  as  Armenia  and  Malta,  and  in  Italy, 
France,  &c.  The  Lemnian  bole  is  detersive,  like 
fuller's  earth.     See  Clay, 

TERRACINA;  a  town  In  the  Campagna  dl 
Roma,  forty-seven  miles  south-east  of  Rome; 
population,  9000.  It  is  situated  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Pontine  marshes,  in  a  picturesque 
situation,  but  rendered  unhealthy  by  the  surround- 
ing marshes.  It  was  anciently  the  capital  of  the 
Volsci,  and  named  Anxur,  The  Greeks  called  it 
TVachyna,  corrupted  into  Terracina.  It  had  onco 
a  harbour ;  but  that  is  now  choked  up.  Near  Ter- 
racina are  considerable  fragments  of  the  Via  Appia^ 
made  from  Rome  to  Capua. 

TERRAIN;  a  French  word,  used  in  military 
language  for  the  natural  condition  of  the  ground  on 
which  any  military  operation  takes  place ;  and  the 
expression  embraces,  therefore,  all  objects  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  which  can  affect  the  disposi- 
tion to  be  made  of  troops.  In  English,  the  word 
ground  is  generally  used.  The  Germans  divide  the 
doctrine  of  terrain  into  the  general,  which  is  much 
the  same  as  that  which  others  call  military  geo* 
qraphy  (q.  v.),  and  special,  which  is  the  accurate 
knowledge  of  a  particular  theatre  of  war.  General 
conclusions  may  be  dravm  from  experience,  in  which 
geology  is  often  an  assistant;  but  particular  ob- 
servation of  the  ground  is  always  indispensable. 

TERRAS.     See  Cement*, 

TERR  AY,  Joseph  Marie,  a  notorious  French 
minister  of  finance,  bom  in  1715,  entered  the 
church,  became  an  abbe,  member  ojf  the  spiritual 
l>ench  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  insinuated  himself 
into  favour  at  court,  and,  during  the  last  days  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  was  minister  of  finance. 
Finding  a  great  deficit  in  the  treasury,  he  employed 
the  most  disgraceful  means  to  cover  it,  and  publicly 
declared  that  he  held  his  office  only  to  rob,  and 
because  he  excelled  in  that  operation.  He  con- 
trived new  impositions,  abolished  the  pensions 
which  had  been  previously  granted,  and  thus  re- 
duced many  individuals  to  destitution.  In  addition 
to  this,  he  treated  with  derision  the  unfortunate 
victims  of  his  policy,  who  applied  to  him  for  relief. 
Louis  XVI.  removed  this  monster  (1775);  and  a 
horrible  disease,  the  consequence  of  his  excesses, 
put  an  end  io  his  life  in  1778.  He  was  the  subjfct 
of  general  execration;   and  even  his  services  in 
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restoring  order  into  tbe  finances  were  overlooked, 
since  be  did  not  prevent  the  most  shameless  dissi- 
pation of  the  public  money  by  tbe  courtiers. 

TERROR,  Reign  of.  During  the  French 
revolution,  Marat  and  Robespierre,  in  the  begin- 
ning  of  March,  1793,  introduced  the  .system  of 
terror,  so  called,  under  the  pretext,  that  the  condi- 
tion of  France  left  no  other  means  to  save  her. 
To  understand  this  phenomenon  in  the  history  of 
man,  requires  an  accurate  knowledge  and  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  state  of  France,  at  that 
time  convulsed  by  civil  war,  fighting  single-banded 
against  tbe  greater  part  of  Europe,  and  filled  with 
a  population  which  the  clergy  had  done  almost 
nothing  to  instruct,  and  the  court  and  nobility 
every  thing  to  corrupt.  History  affords  many 
instances  of  blood-thirsty  individuals;  but  here 
we  find  a  large  portion  of  a  nation  urging  the 
slaughter  of  persons  of  all  seves,  ages,  and  condi- 
tions, while  their  mouths  were  full  of  high^und- 
ing  phrases  of  liberty,  equality,  virtue,  and  justice, 
perverting  a  thousand  innocent  acts  to  crimes,  and 
even  inventing  new  crimes,  e.  g.  ufgotiantUm,  in 
Bordeaux,  to  suit  the  occasion.  The  reign  of  ter- 
ror shows  a  more  general  frenzy  than  any  other 
period  of  history.  One  of  the  main  causes  of  this 
gigantic  madness  must  be  sought  for  in  the  disor- 
ganization of  political  society  in  all  its  branches, 
which  began  with  Louis  XIV.,  and  frightfully 
increased  during  the  reigns  of  his  successors.  The 
ascribing  of  the  mischief  to  the  writings  of  the 
philosophers,  so  called,  shows  an  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  man  and  of  society.  Such  madness  could 
result  only  from  deep-seated  disease  and  depravity, 
to  which  many  stimulants  were  added.  The  revol- 
utionary tribunal  was  tbe  first  great  instrument  of 
tbe  terrorists.  This  was  established  Bfarch  11, 
1793,  but  did  not  receive  its  name  until  the  8th  of 
Brumaire  (October,  1793),  when  the  Mountain 
party  in  the  convention  triumphed  over  the  Giron- 
dists. The  object  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal 
was  to  punish  all  those  who  should  oppose  the 
progress  of  the  revolution,  and  incur  the  suspicion 
of  adhering  to  tbe  royal  family.  It  may  easily  be 
imagined  what  a  field  such  a  tribunal  would  afford 
to  malignity,  hatred,  and  the  spirit  of  persecution, 
as  it  was  bound  by  no  rules,  sentenced  only  to 
death,  never  investigated  the  points  of  the  accusa- 
tion, and,  at  last,  hardly  the  names  of  the  accused. 
After  the  fSdl  of  the  Girondisto  in  1794,  and  the 
accession  of  Robespierre  and  his  accomplices  to 
power,  the  trial  of  individuals  ceased.  Fouquier 
Tinville  and  his  comrades  daily  handed  in  lists  of 
persons  charged  with  treason.  These  were  brought 
in  crowds  before  the  tribunal,  the  accusation  against 
them  read,  and  sentence  of  death  immediately  pro- 
nounced, without  even  examination  being  had,  to 
ascertain  whether  the  subjects  of  the  accusation 
were  actually  the  persons  before  the  court ;  and, 
in  fact,  the  confounding  of  persons  of  the  same 
name  often  brought  individuals  to  the  guillotine, 
who  had  never  been  accused.  Similar  revolutionary 
tribunals  were  established  in  the  large  tovms  in  the 
provinces,  and  the  same  tragedy  was  acted  in 
Nantes,  Lyons,  Arras,  Strasburg,  and  many  other 
places.  As  this  mode  of  exterminating  the  pre- 
tended enemies  of  the  republic  was  too  slow  to 
satisfy  the  party  in  power,  they  shot  and  drowned 
the  accused  by  hundreds.  Tbe  intrigues  of  the 
royalists  must  be  admitted  to  have  contributed  to 
these  excesses ;  and  the  object  of  Robespierre  was 
to  give  energy  to  the  government,  and  secure  the 


country  from  invasion.*  Many  of  hk 
however,  were  actuated  by  tbe  love  of  plunder. 
The  system  of  terror  at  length  destroyed  itself. 
A  part  of  the  terrorists  became  virtiass  to  the 
very  system  which  they  had  estaolished,  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  rest  soon  followed.  With  the 
revolution  of  Thermidor  9  (July  27,  1|94)«  or 
with  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre,  temmvm 
ceased  to  be  the  professed  system  of  goremaieiit ; 
but  its  consequences  remained.  PrudboauDe,  a 
republican,  not  unfriendly  to  the  revolution,  and 
who  wrote  during  the  period  of  ezciteiiieBt,  has 
left  six  volumes  of  details  of  this  deplorabie 
period.  Two  of  the  six  volumes  contain  an  alpbs- 
betical  list  of  all  tbe  persons  put  to  denth  by  tbe 
revolutionary  tribunal,  with  their  profcaaioas,  do- 
midls,  the  dates  of  their  condemnations,  the  place 
and  day  of  their  execution,  &c.  We  find  i 
the  18,613  victims^ 


Nobipwomen 

Fpmales  of  the  cIsM  (rf  mechanics  and  |M«Maits 

Nuns 

Pri«»«ls , 

Men  not  Ddbls^  of  various  classes 


ToUl.. 


Women  who  died  hi  c  

Women  presnant  and  to  rhlldbed . 

Women  Uned  In  the  Vendee 

Children    ••  •* 

Whole  number  who  perished  tai  the  Vendee., 

Victims  onder  the  proconsulate  of  Canter,  at  Naaaca  .. 
Indnding^ 

Children  shot sm 

drowned l^so* 


s^« 

349 

.»»^s 


Priestoshot., 

**  drowned  .... 
Noblemen  drowned . . 
Mechanics  drowned 


an 


Victims  to  Lyons  « JiM9 

These  numbers  do  not  comprehend  tbe  vktims  vi 
the  massacres  at  Versailles,  Cannes,  TAbba^e, 
Avignon,  the  fusillades  at  Toulon,  and  Bfarseilles, 
after  tbe  sieges  of  those  places,  and  the  wans  in 
of  the  entire  population  of  the  little  town  of  Be- 
doin,  in  Provence.  More  than  50,000  revotutioaaiy 
committees  were  established  in  France,  to  enforce 
the  law  against  the  suspected  (that  of  Sept.  HI, 
1793).  Cambon,  member  of  the  oonventiov,  calm- 
latik  that  they  cost  the  country  591,000,000  fraars 
(in  assignats)  a  year:  each  member  received  three 
francs  a  day;  and  there  were  150,000  who  bad  the 
right  to  designate  for  death.  Paris  alone  bad  sixty 
committees.  It  will  be  seen  from  tbe  above,  that 
the  nobles,  priests,  nuns,  and  monks,  form  bat  a 
small  part  of  those  who  died  by  the  gvillcKiar. 
Tbe  Girondist  Riouffe,  a  prisoner  with  madaB* 
Roland  and  others  at  the  Comdergtrii^  givvs  tbe 
most  appalling  details  in  his  Mhtoiret  iTmrn  2>rffenu 
Among  other  things,  he  says,  Dif^  va  a^iirAir 
immetut  qui  devoii  voiturer  dm  aa»ff  mfoii  Hi  crease 
^  /a  place  Smnt^Antome.  Dimm^Je,  qmei^me  hor- 
rible qu*i!  9oit  de  le  dire,  tout  leejomre  U  saay  AasMtn 
<e  puiiait  par  aeaux,  et  quatre  Aoames  eteiemt  peempt^ 
au  moment  de  VexScniitm  A  lee  vider  dams  eei  m^medmc. 
More  horrid  details  may  be  found  in  tbe  pcc^ra  of 
Cbftteaubriand's  Etudee  oa  Dieeimre  Bieiariqmet. 
A  list  of  all  the  persons  who  perished  by  tbe  guiU 
lotine  in  that  period,  is  given  in  the  abovc.iurt»> 
tiooed  work  of  Prudhomme. 


*  I/onrrt,  In  his  memnin,  exprp»fe«  hit  mnTtrtlfni  that  Was 
Kobes|dem»  and  Marat  wsre  to  tlie  imy  of  Ike  alUca : 
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TERTIARIAN8.     See  Orden,  Beligiout, 

TERTIARY  FORMATIONS.     See  Geology. 

TERTULLIAN,  Qdintcs  Sbptimius  Floeens, 
eoiisidered  the  most  early  Latin  father  extant,  was 
bora  at  Carthage,  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  His  fother  wait  a  centurion  under  the 
proconsul  of  Africa;  and  TertuUian  was  at  first  a 
pagan,  although  when  or  where  he  embraced  the 
Christian  religion  does  not  appear.  He  received 
a  liberal  education,  and  was  well  Tersed  in  Greek 
and  Roman  literature,  and  learned  in  the  Roman 
law.  He  flourished  chiefly  under  the  reigns  of  the 
emperors  Severus  and  Caracalla;  and  Jerome  men- 
tions a  report  that  he  lived  to  a  very  advanced 
age.  He  employed  himself  vigorously  in  the  cause 
of  Christianity,  but,  towards  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  quitted  the  Catholic  church  to  join  the  Mon- 
tanists,  out  of  which  he  formed  a  sect  of  his  own, 
named  TerhdlianiMta.  (See  MotUanuM.^  The  ground 
of  his  separation  related  rather  to  discipline  than 
doctrine,  being  fiivourable  to  the  austerities  incul- 
cated by  Montanus.  Of  the  personal  history  of 
Tertullian,  little  is  known.  Of  his  writings,  the 
moat  noted  is  his  Apology  for  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion, which  contains  much  information  on  the 
manners  and  conduct  of  the  early  Christians,  and 
asserts  the  fidsehood  of  the  calunmies  by  which 
they  were  assailed,  and  the  injustice  of  persecuting 
them.  Connected  with  this  work  are  his  two 
books  Ad  JVationet,  in  which,  with  his  character- 
istic vehemence,  he  carries  his  attack  into  the 
quarters  of  his  opponents.  He  also  wrote  against 
various  heresies,  and  several  tracts  on  baptism,  on 
idolatry,  &c.  In  one  of  these,  upon  Public  Spec- 
tacles, he  dissuades  Christians  from  attending 
shows  and  festivals,  as  partaking  of  idolatry;  and 
he  luxuriates  in  the  anticipation  of  the  transport 
with  which  he  shall  survey  the  torments  of  per- 
secutors, philosophers,  poets,  and  tragedians  in 
another  world.  This  fiither  was  a  man  of  lively 
parts,  but  he  displays  little  judgment  in  his  reason- 
ing; and,  while  led  by  his  temper  to  violence  and 
exaggeration,  he  was  at  the  same  time  credulous 
and  austere.  His  style  is  concise  and  figurative, 
but  harsh,  unpolished,  and  obscure.  His  works 
have  been  frequently  edited,  both  collectively  and 
separately,  particularly  his  Apology.  Of  the  entire 
works,  the  eiUtions  of  Rigaltius  (Paris,  1641),  and 
of  Semlcr  (Halle,  6  vols.,  1770),  are  esteemed  the 
best.  The  best  edition  of  the  Apology  is  that  by 
Havercamp  (Leyden,  17  IS,  Svo.^.  He  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  St.  Tertullian,  who  suffered 
martyrdom  in  360. 

TESCHEN;  a  town  of  Austrian  Silesia,  which 
gives  name  to  a  circle;  thirty  miles  east  of  Trop- 
IMu ;  Ion.  18^  41'  E. ;  lat.  49<>  43*  N. ;  population, 
5379.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  some  commerce 
in  leather,  wood,  and  wine.  Here  is  a  manufacture 
of  fire-arms,  of  a  particular  kind,  called,  from  the 
town,  UMckine.  In  the  year  1779  (May  13),  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  here  between  the 
emperor  Joseph  11.  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  Frederic 
II.,  which  put  an  end  to  the  war  for  the  Bavarian 
succession.  See  Bavaria^  Maria  Theresa,  and 
Confederation  of  the  Princex, 

TESSELLATED  PAVEMENT  (Lat.  teuella, 
diminutive  of  teuera)  ;  a  pavement  of  rich  mosaic 
work,  made  of  curious  square  marbles,  bricks,  or 
tiles,  in  shape  and  disposition  resembling  dice. 
Various  ancient  specimens  of  these  have  been  from 
time  to  time  exhumed  in  Italy  and  other  countries 
of  Europe. 


TESSIN,  oa  TICINO;  one  of  the  Swiss  can- 
tons,  bounded  north  by  Uri,  north-east  by  Orisons, 
south-east  and  south  by  Austrian  Italy,  south-west 
by  Sardinian  Milanese,  and  west  by  Valais.  (See 
Switzerland,)  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Italians 
and  Catholics.  It  is  composed  of  what  were  for- 
merly called  the  Italian  bailiwicks,  which,  though  ^ 
long  subject  to  Switzerland,  were  not  formed  into 
a  canton  till  1815.  Bellinzona  is  the  capital.  It 
is  extremely  mountainous,  the  ramifications  of  the 
Alps  dividing  it  into  more  than  twenty  diitinct 
valleys.  It  has  a  mild  climate;  is  well  watered 
and  fertile;  and  no  country  is  more  remarkable  for 
scenery,  at  one  time  rich  and  beautiful,  at  another 
awful  and  sublime.  The  government  has  hereto- 
fore been  unfavourable,  the  inhabitants  ignorant 
and  indolent,  and  agriculture  and  manufactures  in 
a  backward  state.  The  first  demands  of  reform  in 
the  cantonal  administrations,  in  1830,  proceeded 
from  Tessin,  in  which  there  had  been  many  abuses 
in  the  government. 

TESSIN,  Chaales  Gustavus,  count  of,  was 
bora  at  Stockholm,  in  1685,  and  travelled,  from 
1714  to  1719,  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  In 
the  political  discussions  which  arose  in  Sweden 
after  the  death  of  Charies  XII.,  he  declared  for  the 
party  of  the  Hats,  of  which  his  influence  caused  the 
decided  triumph.  He  vnm  nominated  president  of 
the  assembly  of  nobility  in  the  diet  of  1738.  From 
1739  to  1742,  he  resided  as  ambassador  at  Paris. 
From  1747  to  1752.  the  count  had  the  direction  of 
foreign  affairs  as  president  of  the  chancery ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
the  prince  Royal,  afterwards  Gustavus  IIL  He 
addressed  to  his  pupil  a  series  of  letters  relative  to 
morals,  politics,  and  administration,  which  have 
been  translated  into  English  and  other  languages. 
The  English  version  is  entitled  Letters  to  a  Young 
Prince  (London,  1755,  8vo.).  In  1761,  he  re- 
signed all  his  employments,  and  settled  at  his  estate 
of  Akeroe,  in  Sudermania,  where  he  died  in  1770. 
He  promoted  the  establishment  of  the  academy  of 
sciences  at  Stockholm;  and  besides  his  Letters,  he 
wrote  a  number  of  discourses  and  essays.  A  de- 
scription of  a  cabinet  of  natural  history  which  he 
had  formed,  was  published  in  175;s,  under  the  title 
of  Museum  TetMiniamtm. 

TEST  ACT.     See  Corporation  and  Tett  Acta 

TESTACEA.     See  Conchology, 

TESTAMENT,  Old  and  New.  ITie  prac- 
tice of  calling  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  sacred 
writings  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
arose  from  the  language  of  the  old  Latin  transla- 
tion of  these  books  (the  verno  vulgata  or  mdgate). 
The  Latin  word  teatamaUmn  (will)  was  considered 
to  correspond  to  the  Greek  Sm/hvii*  which  often 
occurs  bot*h  in  the  Alexandrian  version  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  in  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Christian  revelation,  and  which,  properly,  signifies 
a  covenant,  a  league.  As  early  as  the  patriarchal 
age,  the  divine  revelations  and  instructions  with 
which  the  Hebrews  were  blessed,  were  considered 
in  the  elevated  light  of  a  covenant  between  God 
and  the  patriarchs,  and  afterwards  between  God 
and  the  whole  Hebrew  nation.  See  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  Genesis,  in  which  God  confirms  to 
Abraham  the  promise  of  the  birth  of  Isaac  and  of 
the  possession  of  Palestine  by  his  descendants,  by 
a  solemn  covenant.  The  law  given  on  mount 
Sinai,  and  the  whole  Mosaic  system  of  religious 
doctrines  and  ceremonies,  were  closely  connected 
with  these  divine  promises  to  the  patriarchs  and 
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their  race,  and,  in  fact,  were  but  a  further  Aeve- 
lopement,  or  the  perfect  completion  of  them.  The 
Mosaic  dispensation  was,  therefore,  in  conformity 
to  the  divine  will,  represented  as  a  league  or  cove- 
nant between  God  and  the  Hebrew  nation;  a 
league  which  solemnly  engaged  the  Hebrews  to 
worship  Jehovah  alone  as  the  only  true  God,  and 
to  obey  his  commandments  faithfully,  while,  in 
return,  they  received  the  divine  promise  that  they 
should  be  regarded  as  a  chosen  people,  while  they 
continued  faithful  and  obedient.  (See  EioduSt 
ch.  xxiv,  and  Jeremiah  zxzi,  22.)  The  intimate 
connexion  which  exists  between  the  Hebrew  reve- 
lation and  the  more  perfect  dispensation  announced 
by  Christ,  for  which,  in  the  course  of  divine  Provi- 
dence, the  former  was  but  a  preparation,  would 
naturally  lead  Jesus  and  his  apostles  to  designate 
the  new  religion  as  a  new  and  more  perfect  cove- 
nant, made,  through  the  mediation  of  Christ,  be- 
tween God  and  the  whole  human  race,  without 
distinction  or  exclusion.  The  sacred  and  elevated 
idea  of  such  a  covenant  corresponds  with  the  whole 
spirit  and  character  of  Christianity,  considered  as  a 
positive,  revealed  religion.  Whilst  God  proclaims, 
through  Christ,  forgiveness  of  sins  and  eternal 
happiness  to  all  men  who  evince  a  firm,  living, 
active  faith  in  Jesus,  men  are  bound,  through 
Christ,  to  comply  with  these  conditions  of  salva- 
tion. In  this  sense,  the  Christian  Scriptures  often 
speak  of  an  old  and  a  new,  the  first  and  the  second 
covenant  (see  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew,  xxvi,  28; 
St  Mark,  xiv,  24;  Hebr,,  viii,  8.  ix,  15;  GalaHaM, 
iv,  24^;  and  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  themselves 
are  called  the  old  covenant  (2  Cor.  iii,  14).  The 
language  of  the  Bible  itself  sufficiently  explains, 
therefore,  why  the  early  Christian  chureh  called 
Its  sacred  writings  the  **  books  of  the  new  cove- 
nant*'  (xajmi  )<a^itsfr).  The  Latin  vulgate,  then, 
having,  as  we  have  before  observed,  used  this  ex« 
pression  teetamewtum  (as  in  Gen.  ix,  9, 12 ;  xiii,  15), 
it  became  common  to  designate  the  Scriptures  as 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tetiament,  in  the 
sense  of  old  and  new  covenant  (see,  for  instance, 
Tertullian's  treatises  against  Marcion,  b.  iv,  ch.  1, 
and  against  Praxeas,^  and  not  in  the  common  sense 
of  the  word,  last  will, 

TESTAMENT.     See  TTtU. 

TESTUDO,  in  zoology.     See  Tortoise, 

TESTUDO,  in  the  military  art  of  the  andents, 
was  a  kind  of  cover  or  screen  which  the  soldiers 
(e.  g.,  a  whole  company)  made  themselves  of  their 
bucklers,  by  holding  them  up  over  thejr  heads, 
and  standing  close  to  each  other.  This  expedient 
served  to  shelter  them  from  darts,  stones,  &c., 
thrown  upon  them,  especially  those  thrown  from 
above,  when  they  went  to  the  assault. 

Teetudo  was  also  a  kind  of  large  wooden  tower, 
which  moved  on  several  wheels,  and  was  covered 
with  bullocks'  hides,  serving  to  shelter  the  soldiers 
when  they  approached  the  walla  to  mine  them,  or 
to  batter  them  with  rams. 

TETANUS  (from  rum^  I  stretch) ;  a  spasmodic 
rigidity  of  the  whole  body.  The  body  becomes 
stiff,  the  breathing  heavv,  but  the  senses  remain 
uninjured.  If  the  lower  jaw  is  drawn  to  the  upper 
with  such  force  that  they  cannot  be  separated,  the 
disorder  is  called  locked  jaw  {trismus). 

TETHYS ;  in  mythology,  the  greatest  of  the 
sea  deities,  wife  of  Ocean  us,  and  daughter  of  Ura- 
nus and  Terra.  She  was  mother  of  the  chief  rivers 
of  the  universe,  such  as  the  Nile,  the  Alpheus, 
the  Msandcr,    Simois,   Peneus   &«*•>  And   about 


SOOO  daughters,  called  Oeeansdes.  Tetkjs  m  coo. 
founded,  by  some  mythologists,  with  her  grand- 
daughter Thetis,  the  wife  of  Peleiis  and  tlie  nothrr 
of  Achilles.  Her  name  signifies  aicrae,  and  seens 
to  contain  an  allusion  to  the  old  notion,  tint  water 
was  necessary  for  the  generation  and  DOorishmeDt 
of  all  things.  The  word  Tetkifs  is  poetically  used 
to  express  the  sea. 

TETRACHORD,  with  the  ancient  Greeks;  a 
scale  of  four  tones.  The  andenta  divided  thdr 
musical  aystem  into  tetrachords,  as  we  divide  om 
into  octaves.  Therefore  they  only  required,  is 
their  singing  schools,  four  syllables  for  aolointioii, 
whilst,  in  modem  times,  six  syllables  were  iatro- 
duced  by  Aretino.  The  tetrachords  were  originaUy 
only  diatonic;  at  a  later  period,  also,  cbrooiatie  and 
enharmonic. 

TETRAEDRON,  oa  TETRAHEDRON,  m 
geometry,  is  one  of  the  five  Platonic  or  reg^ar 
bodies  or  solids,  comprehended  under  four  cqnla- 
t-eral  and  equal  triangles ;  or  it  b  a  triangvlar  py- 
ramid of  four  equal  and  equilateral  frees. 

TETRAGON,  in  geometry;  a  quadrangle,  or 
figure  with  four  angles. 

TETRALOGY.     See  Trilogy, 

TETRANDRIA;  the  fourth  daas  in  Liimraw's 
sexual  system. 

TETR  APL  A ;  a  Bible  disposed,  by  Origcn,  an- 
der  four  columns,  in  each  of  which  was  a  diflRereiit 
Greek  ve;rsion,  namely,  that  of  Synmw^as,  ai 
Aquila,  of  the  Seventy,  and  of  Theodotion. 

TETUAN ;  a  town  of  Morocco,  on  the  nortbrra 
coast  of  Africa,  thirty  miles  south-east  of  Tangiers ; 
Ion.  5<»  27'  W. ;  Ut.  35<>  20'  N. ;  populatioo  14,00a 
It  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Mediterranean,  i»> 
habited  by  Moors  (chiefly  Andalusians)  and  Je««, 
who  most  of  them  speak  Spanish.  They  are  com- 
merdal,  gentle  in  manners,  and  polite.  The  cn«>*- 
rons  of  this  dty  are  planted  with  vineyards  and 
gardens,  kept  in  good  order,  and  the  firuita  here  mn 
better  and  more  carefully  nurtured  than  in  the  othrr 
parts  of  the  empire.  Tetuan  was  formerly  the  roi- 
dence  of  the  European  consuls ;  but  in  17?0,  u« 
Englishman  having  killed  a  Moor,  the  reigning  ein^ 
peror  declared  that  no  European  should  again  eater 
the  town. 

TETZEL,  John,  a  notorious  vender  of  indnU 
gences.  was  bom  at  Leipsic,  where  he 
theology,  entered,  in  1489,  the  order  of  the  ] 
nicans,  and  received  permission  to  go  into  the 
world  and  preach.  In  1502,  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Roman  see  a  preacher  of  indulgences,  and  car- 
ried on,  for  fifteen  years,  a  very  lucrative  trade  ia 
them,  practising  the  most  shameful  delusions  upon 
the  people.  lUs  life  was  so  corrupt  that,  at  Inn- 
spruck,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  drowned  in  m  sack. 
for  adultery.  In  consequence  of  powerful  interrea- 
sion,  the  sentence  was  mitigated  to  perpetiinl  im- 
prisonment. But  being  released  also  from  thi«(.  he 
travelled  to  Rome,  vras  absolved  by  pope  Leo  X.. 
and  even  appointed  apostolic  commissary ;  and  tl « 
archbishop  of  Ments  made  him  inquisitor.  He  now 
carried  on  the  sale  of  indulgences  with  still  gventev 
effrontery,  and  travelled  through  Saxony  in  a  wagon, 
provided  with  two  large  boxes,  one  of  whidi  con* 
tained  the  letters  of  indulgence,  while  the  other 
was  destined  for  the  money  obtained  (ow  then.  Tlsa 
latter  had  the  following  inscription : — 

So^oU  da9  Getd  im  KsMtm  kh'mrL 
^tbiM  di€  StvigM  himmet  tpnmgi 

Whra  In  th«  rbnt  th«  moo^  nof^ 
The  wNil  ittaijtbt  up  to  h«earva  afO-.UKft. 
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He  is  ttid  to  h«f  e  had  irinety  gold  gnilderi  a  month, 
beddes  his  expenses.  In  many  towns,  he  was  re> 
eeiyed  with  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  every  where 
levied  large  contributions,  as  he  offered  absolution 
for  every  crime,  murder,  peijury,  adultery  not  ex- 
cepted. He  carried  on  this  infamous  trade  un- 
checked, until  Luther  came  out,  in  1517,  with  his 
thesis  against  the  crying  abuse.  These  were  an- 
swered  by  Tetxel ;  and  the  students  of  Wittenberg 
burned  the  answers  in  the  market  plaee.  Tetxel 
himself  receifed  a  severe  reprimand  from  the  papal 
chamberlain  who  was  sent  to  settle  the  dispute. 
He  died  of  the  plague,  in  the  Dominican  convent  at 
Leipsic  It  is  reported  that  Tetxel  went  so  far  as 
to  give  absolutions  for  crimes  yet  to  be  committed. 
It  is  Hrell  known  that  a  great  part  of  the  money 
thus  received  was  used  for  the  erection  of  St  Pe- 
ter's  church  at  Rome. 

TEUCER ;  in  fabulous  history  a  king  of  Phry- 
gia,  son  of  the  Seamander  by  Idea.  According  to 
some  authors,  he  was  the  first  who  introduced 
among  his  subjects  the  worship  of  Cybele,  and  the 
dances  of  the  Corybantes.  The  country  where  he 
reigned  was  from  him  called  TeHcn'a,  and  his  sub- 
jects TVaert.  His  daughter  Batea  marrie<i  Dardft- 
nus,  a  Samothracian  prince,  who  succeeded  him  in 
the  government  of  Teucria. 

2.  A  son  of  Telamon,  king  of  Salamis,  by  He- 
sione,  the  daughter  of  Laomedon.  He  was  one  of 
Helen's  suitors,  and  accordingly  accompanied  the 
Greeks  to  the  Tiojan  war,  where  he  signalised 
himself  by  his  intrepidity.  It  is  said  that  his  fiither 
refused  to  receive  him  into  his  kingdom,  because  he 
bad  left  the  death  of  his  brother  Ajax  unrevenged. 
This  severity  of  the  father  did  not  dishearten  the 
son ;  he  left  Salamis,  and  retired  to  Cyprus,  where 
he  built  a  town,  which  he  called  Salamis,  after  his 
native  country.  He  attempted,  to  no  purpose,  to 
recover  the  bland  of  Salamis,  after  his  fiither's 
death.  Some  suppose  that  Teueer  did  not  return 
to  Cyprus,  but  went  to  settle  in  Spain,  and  thence 
into  Oalatta. 

TEUTOBURO  FOREST:  the  pUice  where 
Arminius  defeated  the  Ronum  general  Quinctilius 
Varus,  in  the  year  9  A.  D.  (For  information  res- 
pecting this  important  battle,  see  Armimitu  and 
Vanu.)  Though  the  ancients  gave  the  name  of 
the  Teutoburg  forest  to  the  battle  ground,  and  a 
wood  in  Lippe,  near  Paderborn,  is  still  so  called,  it 
is  not  certain  where  the  battle  was  actually  fought, 
as  the  Romans  probably  comprehended  under  the 
name  a  more  extensive  tract  than  is  at  present  un- 
derstood by  it.  The  most  correct  opinion  is,  per- 
haps, that  which  places  it  some  leagues  west  of 
Pyrmont,  at  a  place  where  remains  of  ancient  walls, 
&c  ,  have  been  found.  The  names  of  several  spots, 
too.  in  that  vicinity,  have  reference  to  the  battle, 
m»  Hermammberg  (Arminius*s  mountain),  Varen  or 
VarmAmach  (Varus's  grove),  Kriegnbuaeh  (War- 
grove),  lie.  There  are  fosses  and  redoubts,  and  two 
rows  of  graves,  in  which  ashes,  bones  and  arms  are 
found,  the  latter  having  the  appearance  of  German 
origin.  There  are  many  works  relating  to  this  point, 
among  which  we  may  mention  that  of  W.  Mtiller 
—  Vermuthungen  uber  die  Gegend^  wo  Hermann  tUn 
Vanu  Bchlug  (Hanover,  1S24,  4to.,  with  a  map). 

TEUTONES ;  a  warlike  tribe,  who  with  the 
Cimbri,  Ambrones,  and  Tugurini,  migrated,  113 
B.  C,  toward  Italy.  Whence  they  came  is  uncer- 
tain ;  most  probably,  they  were  of  the  Germanic 
stock.  After  they  and  their  allies  had  several  tiroes 
defeated  the  Romans,  they  were  at  length  routed. 


102  B.  C,  by  Marius,  near  the  site  of  Aix,  in  France 
— For  more  infoimation,  see  J.  C.  Pfister*s /fii/ory 
of  the  Germangfrom  original  eoureeB  (1st  vol.  Ham* 
burg,  1829,  in  German).  See  the  following  article. 

TEUTONIC ;  that  which  belongs  to  the  Teu. 
tones.  Thus  we  say,  '•  Teutonic  tribes,'*  and  par- 
ticularlv  "  Teutonic  stock  of  languages,**  by  which 
all  the  languages  of  the  Germanic  fiumily  are  meant. 
The  name  is  not  applied  specially  to  the  idiom  of 
the  Teutones,  but  is  merely  a  sdentilie  term,  hav- 
ing reference  to  TVitf  (see  Tnieeon)  and  TeuHchen^ 
or  DetUscken  (the  name  which  the  Germans  give 
themselves),  because  German  is  now  used  more 
particularly  of  the  modem  German,  and  Teuionie 
suggests  a  time  when  the  many  languages,  belonging 
to  the  same  fiunily,  had  not  yet  assumed  the  shape 
of  distinct  idioms.  See  the  artide  Germanjf,  divi- 
sion German  Language, 

The  languages  now  classed  under  the  Germanic  or 
Teutonic  family  or  stock,  are  the  following: — 1. 
Northern  languages,  to  which  belong,  a.  the  Scan- 
dinavian, with  its  divisions — the  Swedish,  (com« 
prising  two  dialects,  those  of  Dalecarlia  and  Goth» 
land),  the  Danish,  and  the  dialects  which  are  spoken 
in  Norway  and  some  of  the  Orkney  islands :  and, 
6.  the  Icelandic :  2.  German,  which  is  divided  into 

a.  the  Franconian  dialect,  from  which  originated 
the  Suabian  (Alemannic)  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
Upper  German,  and  the  (so  called)  Cimbnan ;  6. 
the  Saxon  or  Sassic  ('to  which  belong  the  Anglo. 
Saxon,  with  its  daughter,  the  English),  and  the 
dialect  spoken  in  the  lowlands  of  Scotland,  similar, 
in  many  respects,  to  the  parent  stock ;  also  the 
Lower  Saxon,  or  PlaitdeutMch^  and  the  Frisian  and 
Dutch ;  3.  the  Moesogothic,  in  which  the  most 
ancient  monument  of  the  Germanic  languages,  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  by  Ulphilas,  of  the  fourth 
century,  is  written.  Others  have  divided  the  Ger- 
manic stock  thus : — I.  German  branch,  properly  so 
called,  embracing,  a.  Upper  German ;  b.  Lower 
German  (the  latter  of  which  includes  the  Frisian,  Ne- 
tlierlandish,  and  Dutch,  and  Lower  Saxon,  or  Plait' 
dentaeh);  e.  Central  German;  d.  High  German: 
2.  Scandinavian  branch,  comprehending,  a,  Danish; 

b.  Norwegian ;  c.  Icelandic ;  d,  Swedish :  3.  Eng- 
lish, under  which  fall  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Scot- 
tish.— Respecting  the  mixture  of  the  Germanic 
stock  in  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe,  see  the 
part  of  the  article  Germang  already  referred  to. 

TEUTONIC  ORDER.  This  religious  order  of 
knights  was  founded,  in  1 190,  by  Frederic  duke  of 
Suabia,  during  a  crusade  in  the  Holy  Laud,  at  the 
time  of  the  siege  of  Acre,  and  intended  to  be  con- 
fined to  Germans  of  noble  rank  ;  hence  its  name. 
The  rule  of  the  order  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
Templars.  The  original  object  of  the  association 
was  to  defend  the  Christian  religion  against  the  in- 
fidels, and  to  take  care  of  the  sick  in  the  Holy 
Land.  As  the  order  was  dedicated  to  the  virgin 
Mary,  the  knights  called  themselves  also  Brethren 
of  the  German  houae  of  oar  Ladg  of  Jenualem.  The 
dress  of  the  members  was  black,  with  a  white  cloak, 
upon  which  was  worn  a  black  cross  with  a  silver 
edging.  The  grand  master  lived  at  first  at  Jerusfr> 
lem,  but  afterwards,  when  the  Holy  Land  fell  again 
under  the  power  of  the  Turks,  at  Venice,  and,  from 
1297,  at  Marburg.  By  degrees  the  order  made 
several  conquests,  and  acquired  great  riches.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  had 
reached  the  highest  pitch  of  its  power.  Its  terri- 
tory extended  from  the  Oder  to  the  gulf  of  Finland, 
and  its  annual  rcveone  was  calculated  at  800,000 
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nmrks.  Bui  it  ftftcrwmrds  i^ndually  declined,  in 
consequence  of  tU  luxury  mud  dissensions  In  the 
year  1229,  the  Teutonic  knights  were  called  in  hy 
the  Poles  to  aid  them  against  the  Prussians,  who, 
also,  after  a  war  of  fif^y-three  years,  were  forced  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  order,  and  to 
embrace  the  Christian  religion.  They  also  reduced 
the  Sclavonian  countries  along  the  Baltic,  particu- 
larly after  their  union  (1237)  with  the  Brethren  of 
the  Sword  in  Livonia.  In  1309,  the  grand  master 
fixed  his  seat  at  Marienburg,  in  Prussia.  But  the 
government  of  the  order  became  so  oppressive,  that 
West  Prussia  submitted,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
to  Poland  ;  and  the  order  was  obliged  to  hold  East 
Prussia  under  the  supremacy  of  Poland.  The  en- 
deavour to  acquire  independence  brought  on  a  war 
^'ith  Poland,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  the  order 
lost  also  East  Prussia,  which,  in  1625,  ii'as  granted 
to  the  grand  master,  the  margrave  Albert  of  Bran- 
denburg, as  an  hereditary  duchy,  under  the  sove- 
reignty of  Poland.  Afterwards  the  head  of  the  or- 
der, from  1527,  had  bis  seat  at  Mergentheim,  in 
Suabia,  at  present  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtem- 
berg,  and  became  a  spiritual  prince  of  the  empire. 
The  eleven  bailiwicks  (provinces)  were  divided  into 
commanderies,  comprising  together  850  square 
miles,  containing  88,000  inhabitants.  By  tbe  peace 
ot  Presburg,  1805,  the  emperor  of  Austria  obtained 
tbe  dignity,  rights,  and  revenue  of  grand  master 
of  the  Teutonic  order.  In  the  war  with  Austria, 
1809,  Napoleon  abolished  this  order,  at  Ratisbon, 
April  24.  Its  lands  fell  to  the  princes  in  whose 
territory  they  were  situated.  The  archduke  An- 
thony calls  himself  at  present,  grand  master  of  the 
Teutonic  order  in  the  empire  of  Austria. 

TEVIOT,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  rises  in 
Mosspaul,  on  tbe  borders  of  Dumfries-shire,  passes 
by  Hawick,  and  joins  the  Tweed  at  Kelso.  The 
valley  which  it  waters,  comprising  tbe  most  of  Rox- 
burghshire, is  called  Tevioidale, 

TEWKSBURY;  a  town  in  England,  in  Glou- 
cestershire, 103  miles  west  of  London ;  Ion.  2^  9' 
W.  It  is  situated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Severn  and 
Avon,  in  a  beautiful  vale,  and  is  a  handsome  town, 
consisting  mostly  of  three  principal  streets.  The 
bouses  are  chiefly  built  of  brick.  Tbe  church  called 
Ahbey  church  is  a  noble  pile  of  building,  and  one  of 
the  largest  in  England  which  is  not  collegiate  or 
cathedral.  It  contains  many  interesting  monu- 
ments, and  is  the  only  remains  of  the  celebrated  mo- 
nastery of  Tewksbury,  founded  by  the  Saxons,  in 
715.  Tewksbury  has  been  long  noted  for  its  mus- 
tard ;  but  it  is  at  present  chiefly  distinguished  for 
its  manufacture  of  stockings.  It  sends  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament.  Near  this  town  was  fought  a 
bloody  battle,  between  the  parties  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster, which  put  a  final  period  to  the  power  of  the 
latter.  The  field  on  which  it  was  fought,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  town,  is  called  bloody  meadow, 
(See  the  articles  Edward  IV.  and  Marparet  of  An- 
jou.)  Population  of  burgh  and  parish  in  1831, 
6780. 

TEXAS;  formerly  a  province  attached  to  the 
▼ieeroyalty  of  Mexico;  afterwards,  with  Cohahuila, 
forming  a  state  in  the  Mexican  confederacy ;  for  a 
short  time  anarchically  independent ;  in  1840,  made 
a  state  of  tbe  North  American  Union.  Its  contiguity 
to  the  States,  and  its  rapidly  increasing  population, 
consisting  chiefly  of  Anglo-American  emigrants,  ren- 
ders it»  although  thinly  peopled,  and  possessioi^ 
hitle  wealtit,  ot  great  interest.  Texas  is,  indeed, 
likely,  at  some  future  period,  to  become  opulent, 


powerful  and  civiliied,  from  the  advantages  of  a 
soil  of  surprising  fertility,  a  great  facility  of  inter- 
nal communication  by  means  of  numerous  rivers 
intersecting  it,  and  a  geographical  positiim  highly 
fiivouring  its  intercourse  both  with  the  new  and  the 
old  world.  It  has  a  seacoast  350  miles  long,  afford- 
ing* by  means  of  its  numerous  rivers,  intercourse  at 
a  great  number  of  points  with  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 
Although  the  mouths  of  these  rivers  seldom  admu 
vessels  drawing  more  than  ten  feet  of  water,  the 
Red  river  has  depth  sufficient  for  ships  of  44 H) 
tons.      (See  Red  River,   and   Mexico,    Guff  o/.> 
It  is  separated  from  Louisiana  by  the  Sabine  river, 
on  tbe  east,  and  from  Arkansas,  on  the  north,  by 
Red  river.    The  territory  ccmiprises  397*319  square 
miles,  or  254,284,160  acres.     Most  of  tbe  prcMiuc 
tions  of  tropical  climates  grow  here  in  great  perfec- 
tion, and  tbe  cotton  is  equal  to  the  finest  produced 
within  the  United  States.     The  face  of  the  country 
is  generally  level.      The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Trinity,  tbe  Brassos  (fiOO  miles  in  length),  and  the 
Colorado  (400  miles).     An  attempt  was  made,  in 
1827*  to  erect  Texas  into  an  independent  republic^ 
by  the  name  of  Fredonia  ;  but  it  was  easily  put 
down  by  a  small  Mexican  force,  and  the  Fredonians 
were  driven  out  of  the  country.    In  1835,  the  in- 
habitants of  Texas,  aided  by  adventurers  frooa  New 
Orieans,   declared  themselves  independent  of  the 
government  of  Mexieo,  and  proclaimed  war  against 
that  republic.  On  Feb.  38, 1845,  the  House  of  Reps., 
U.  8.,  voted  the  annexation  of  Texas,  by  130  to 
98  voices ;  March  1,  adopted  by  the  Senate.     It  was 
enacted,  that  Texas  be  "divided  into  two  parts ;' 
— in  that  of  tbe  south,  that  is  to  say.  firom  S0«  30' 
latitude,  ••  tltLvery'it  permitted  .'** 

TEXEL,  oa  TESSEL ;  an  isbmd  of  the  pro- 
vince  of  North  Holland,  about  eleven  miles  in 
length,  and  six  in  its  greatest  breadth  ;  Ion.  4^  4(r' 
E. ;  lat.  53^  5'  N. :  population,  5000.  It  is  situated 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  separated 
from  North  Holland  by  the  narrow  channel  of  Mars. 
Diep.  The  soil  is  well  fitted  for  sheep  pasture, 
and  it  is  noted  for  cheese.  It  has  a  capacious  and 
good  harbour,  and  a  fort,  which  commands  tbe  en- 
trance. Besides  the  petty  town  of  the  same  name, 
it  contains  six  villages.  Tbe  land  is  fertile  in  pas- 
ture, and  the  whole  well  secured  with  dikes  of 
prodigious  strength  and  height.  Near  this  island 
was  tbe  celebrated  sea-fight  between  the  fleet  of 
Holland,  under  admiral  Tromp,  and  that  of  England. 
under  admiral  Blake,  in  1653,  in  which  Tiorop  wn< 
killed.  In  1673,  a  battle  was  fought  between  the 
fleet  of  Holland  and  tbe  united  fleets  of  England 
and  France. 
TH.     See  71 

THAARUP,  Thomas,  one  of  the  most  esteemed 
lyrical  and  dramatic  poets  of  Denmark,  was  born 
at  Copenhagen,  in  1749,  and  died  in  1821.  Several 
of  his  productions  have  been  translated  into  German. 
TUADDEUS,  OR  JUDE.  See  Jmdat. 
THAIS,  the  mistress  of  Alexander  the  Great 
was  a  native  of  Athens.  She  is  said  to  have  iMs>ti- 
gated  Alexander  to  set  fire  to  Persepolis,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Persian  kings,  in  revenge  for  tbe  in. 
juries  done  to  her  native  city  by  Xerxes,  and  to 
have  prompted  him,  when  inflamed  with  drinking, 
to  throw  the  first  torch  himself.  She  was  after- 
wards the  mistress,  and  finally  became  the  wife,  of 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt. 

THAL;  German  for  valley  or  dale;  found  in 

many  geographical  names, as  Schontkal  (Fair  valley \ 

TIIALES,  a  native  of  Miletus,  in  Ionia,  or.  ac- 
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eording  to  some,  of  Phoenicia,  the  earliest  philoso- 
pher of  Greece,  and  the  founder  of  the  Ionian  school, 
was  born  about  640  B.  C,  and  at  first  turned  his 
attention  to  politics,  but  subsequently  devoted 
hiinaelf  to  philosophical  studies.  His  political 
career  could  not  have  been  very  distinguiihed,  since 
Plato  classes  him  among  those  sages  who  had  little 
concern  in  public  afiairs.  In  his  mature  years,  he 
is  said  to  have  made  several  visits  to  Egypt,  where 
he  calculated  the  heights  of  the  pjrramids,  and  re- 
ceived instruction  from  the  priests.  From  them 
he  probably  acquired  a  knowledge  of  geometry,  in 
which,  however,  his  researches  seem  to  have  carried 
him  beyond  his  teachers.  After  his  return,  his  re- 
putation for  learning  and  wisdom  became  so  great, 
that  be  was  reckoned  among  the  seven  wise  men, 
aiid  his  sayings  were  in  the  highest  esteem  among 
the  ancients.  To  the  lonians  he  gave  the  wise 
counsel  to  form  a  general  confederacy,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  resisting  the  Persian  power,  nid  to  make 
Teos  the  seat  of  the  union.  He  hIao  dissuaded  the 
Milesians  from  entering  into  an  alliance  with  Croesus 
against  Cyrua.  These  are  the  only  accounts  con. 
ceming  the  political  life  of  Thales,  which  have  been 
fireserved  to  us.  According  to  the  most  commonly 
received  opinion,  he  died  about  B.  C.  648,  while 
present  at  the  Olympic  games,  exhausted  by  heat 
and  the  infirmities  of  age.  His  philosophical  doc- 
trines were  taught  orally,  and  preserved  only  by 
oral  tradition,  until  some  of  the  later  Greek  philo- 
sophers, particularly  Aristotle,  committed  them  to 
writing  several  hundred  years  after  his  death.  He 
considered  water,  or  rather  fluidity,  the  element  of 
«ll  things,  and  that  every  natural  object  had  its  pecu- 
liar fluid  principle,  which  contributed  to  its  preser- 
vation. He  taught  that  all  natural  phenomena  are 
produced  by  the  condensation  and  rarefaction  of 
water,  and  are  resolvable  into  this  element.  Earth 
is  condensed  water ;  air  is  rarefied  water ;  and  fire 
rarefied  air.  If  water  is  the  origin  of  all  things,  it 
must  not  be  considered  as  dei^  matter,  but  as  a 
life-giving  principle,  which  he  also  called  the  toil 
§f  the  worlds  or  the  ditnM  principle.  When  he 
taught  that  the  universe  was  pervaded  by  demons, 
or  spirits,  and  assigned  a  soul  to  inanimate  objects, 
he  meant  that  this  creative,  moving,  forming  power, 
was  necessarily  diffused  and  at  work  throughout 
the  universe,  as  an  essential  property  of  the  original 
principle.  This  notion  also  served  to  connect  his 
philosophical  system  with  the  popular  religion ;  but 
he  did  not  confound  these  demons,  or  powers,  with 
tlie  natural  objects  which  they  governed.  The 
philosophies!  doctrines  of  Thales  are,  however,  but 
imperfectly  understood,  on  account  of  the  want  of 
written  memorials.  Among  his  maxims,  or  pru- 
dential sayings,  is  the  celebrated  Vntii  n«»r«v  (Know 
thyself).  Tbe  accounts  of  his  physical  and  astro- 
nomical knowledge  are  very  contradictory.  He  is 
said  to  have  first  divided  the  year  into  365  days. 
The  story  that  he  foretold  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
althoBgh  he  may  only  have  indicated  the  year  of  its 
occurrence,  implies  a  more  correct  knowledge  of 
the  solar  system  than  he  and  his  disciples  appear, 
from  the  statements  of  Plutarch  and  Diogenes 
Ijaertius,  to  have  possessed ;  that  is,  supposing  his 
prediction  to  have  been  founded  on  his  own  obser- 
vations and  calculation.  It  is,  however,  probable 
that  he  may  have  become  acquainted  with  tbe  ap- 
proach of  an  eclipse  during  his  residence  in  Egypt, 
or  through  his  connexions  with  the  Phoenicians, 
who  were  skilful  astronomers,  or  may  have  learned 
some  mechanical  method  of  calculatin    it.     At  any 


rate,  it  »  worthy  of  note,  that  the  Ionic  school 
first  taught  that  tbe  stars  were  merely  material 
bodies,  and  not,  according  to  the  popular  notion, 
divine  beings. 

THALIA;  one  of  the  nine  Muses.  She  was 
venerated,  by  the  country  people,  as  tbe  preserver 
of  growing  plants,  and  the  invent  ress  of  agriculture 
and  arboriculture.  She  was  idso  the  Muse  of 
comedy,  which  had  its  origin  in  rural  usages,  and 
is  usually  represented  with  the  comic  mask,  and 
the  shepherd's  crook  (pedum)  in  her  hand.  (See 
Jlfnses.^  One  of  the  Graces  vras  also  called  Thaliti. 
(See  Graces.)  The  name  signifies,  in  the  original 
Greek,  yfoariMtn^,  blooming, 

THAMAS  ROULI  KHAN.     See  Nadir  Shah. 

THAMES  (anciently  TametU) ;  a  river  of  Eng- 
land, which  takes  its  source  in  the  Cotswold  hills, 
and  forms  a  stream  near  Lechlade,  navigable  for 
barges.  The  chief  spring,  or  Thameshead,  is  about 
three  miles  from  Cheltenham,  whence  it  proceeds 
to  Oxford,  Dorchester,  Henley,  Windsor,  Staines, 
Kingston,  Richmond,  Brentford,  Hammersmith, 
Battersea,  Westminster,  London,  Greenwich, 
Woolwich,  Gravesend,  Tilbury  Fort,  and  at  the 
Nore  joins  the  Medway,  and  enters  the  sea.  The 
tide  runs  as  far  up  as  Teddington,  about  seventy^ 
miles  from  the  sea.  Large  ships  of  war  can  go  up 
to  Deptford ;  merchant  ships  of  700  or  800  tons, 
as  far  as  the  port  at  London.  The  canal  navigation 
of  the  Thames,  as  well  as  the  docks,  and  other 
great  works  connected  with  it,  are  very  complicated 
and  extensive.  The  length  is  230  miles.  For  an 
account  of  the  docks,  see  jDocAt,  and  London,  and 
for  the  Thames  tunnel,  the  article  London, 

THAMYRIS,  OE  THAMYRAS  ;  a  celebrated 
Thracian  poet,  who  flourished  anterior  to  Homer. 
He  obtained  the  prize  for  singing  at  the  Pythian 
games,  and  he  accompanied  himself  on  the  lyre. 
Plato  sets  him  by  the  side  of  Orpheus,  Olympus 
and  Phemius,  and  asserts  that  no  one  ever  equalled 
him  in  singing  or  in  playing  on  the  flute  and  lyre, 
and  that,  therefore,  after  his  death,  his  soul  took 
up  its  residence  in  the  body  of  the  nightingale. 
Strabo  compares  him  io  Muskus.  There  is  a  well- 
known  fable  of  his  having  challenged  the  Muses 
to  a  contest  in  singing.  The  latter  were  victorious, 
and  punished  his  audacity  by  depriring  him  of  his 
sight,  and  of  his  musical  talents,  and  breaking  his 
lyre.  (Ifiad,  II.,  595.)  He  is  represented  as  the 
inventor  of  the  Dorian  mode.  None  of  his  produc- 
tions have  come  down  to  us. 

THANE;  the  name  of  an  ancient  rank  among 
the  English  or  Anglo-Saxons.  Skene  makes  tbe 
thane  to  have  been  equal  in  dignity  to  an  earl's  son. 
Camden  says,  the  thanes  were  only  dignified  by  the 
offices  which  they  bore.  Their  origin  is  referred 
to  Canute.  (See  Sword,)  A  freeman,  not  noble, 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  thane  by  acquiring  a 
certain  portion  of  land,  by  making  three  voyages  at 
sea,  or  by  receiving  holy  orders.  See  the  article 
Britain,  division  CivU  State. 

THANET,  Isle  of;  a  district  of  England, 
county  of  Kent,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  sepa- 
rated from  the  main  land  by  the  river  Stour  on  the 
south,  and  the  Nethergong  on  the  west.  It  extends 
about  nine  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  five  from 
north  to  south.  The  soil  is  dry ;  tbe  air  pure  and 
bracing ;  and  the  prospect  extensive,  comprehend- 
ing an  expanse  of  rich  artd  highly  cultivated  fields, 
and  a  delightful  view  of  the  ocean,  varied  with  the 
shipping  continually  passing  and  repassing.  Tno 
towns  are  Margate,  Ran:sgnte  and  Broadstairs,  all 
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ft  ttf^glit  part.  It  had  three  priBcipal  ptfti  •  lit, 
tiM  thMlfe,  properly  to  celled,  that  is»  the  pkce 
for  the  epectaton,  in  the  seoydrdei  Sd,  theteene, 
or  the  place  for  the  pk/en,  in  the  ttraight  part; 
8d,  the  ordieatra,  the  piece  exteadii^  from  the 
•tefe  to  the  eeati  of  the  specUtore.  In  theM  re^ 
•peete  the  Greek  and  Roman  theatree  were  e«entft- 
ally  alike.  But  they  differed  ooaeideraUy  in  other 
partieolark  (See  Orckeatrat  and  Proeecatwei.) 
To  the  machinery,  etpedally  the  Greek,  bekmge, 
lei,  the  machiae,  particularly  eo  called,  at  the  left 
entrance  orer  the  etage,  in  order  to  repreeent,  an 
tregedy,  the  gods  and  heroes  hoTcring  io  the  air; 
3d,  the  theoAQgeion,  of  er  the  stage,  for  representing 
the  gods  in  Olympus ;  8d,  the  cnuie,  which  wae  let 
down  in  order  to  raise  a  person  quickly  from  the 
stege ;  4th,  the  hanging  cords,  to  support  the  gods 
and  heroes  hof  ering  in  the  air.  OUier  machines 
were  placed  under  the  stage ;  as,  for  instance  one 
toeletrateit. 

Besides  the  theatres  already  named,  the  principal 
ones  of  antiquity  were  those  ei  Segestus,  Syracuse 
and  Agyrium.  The  heautiful  theatres  at  Corinth 
and  Sparta  (of  which  there  are  stiU  remaios),  and 
at  Epidaunis  sod  Megalopolis,  upon  the  ishmd  of 
JBginsv  were  probably  the  most  magnifioeDt  in 
Greece.  Of  that  at  Epidaunis,  entensife  mine  are 
atiU  to  be  seen.  Of  the  ancient  theatres  in  the 
Italian  cities,  we  mention  only  thoee  discofcred  in 
modern  times  at  Uerculaneum  and  Pompeii,  and 
thoee  at  IguWum  in  Umbria,  at  Antioeh  and  Pole. 
In  Rome,  the  most  remarkable,  besides  the  theatre 
of  Pompey,  were  the  theatre  of  Cornelius  Balbus, 
and  that  of  MareeUus,  which  could  contain  22,000 
men.  In  the  interior,  as  well  as  the  eicterior,  the 
theatres  of  the  present  day  differ  essentiaUy  from 
the  Greek  and  Roman. 

The  term  tksmire  is  also  given  to  buildings  for 
the  delitery  of  anatomical  lectures,  accompanied 
with  dissections ;  also  to  the  body  of  pieces,  in  any 
language,  written  for  representation ;  thus  we  say, 
the  I^mek  tktatrt.  the  JEk^luA  ifteetfre,  fee. 

THEBAID,  on  THBBAIS.     See  fitalms. 

THEBES  ;  an  ancient  city,  and  capital  of  Egypt, 
in  the  Thebeid,  or  Upper  E^pt,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Nile,  about  200  miles  south  of  Cairo.  Thebes 
is  fiunous  as  *'  the  dty  of  a  hundred  gates,**  the 
theme  and  admiration  of  ancient  poets  and  histori- 
nos,  the  wonder  of  travellers — "that  venerable 
dty,**  in  the  kuiguage  of  doetor  Pocock,  ••  the  date 
of  whoee  destruction  is  older  than  the  foundation 
of  other  dties,  and  the  extent  of  whose  ruins,  and 
the  immensity  of  whose  colossal  fragmenU,  still  of- 
fer  so  many  astonishing  objects,  that  one  is  riveted 
to  the  spot,  unable  to  dedde  whither  to  direct  the 
step  or  fix  the  attention.**  These  ruins  extend 
about  eight  miles  along  the  Mile,  from  each  bank  to 
the  sides  of  the  endosing  mountains,  and  describe 
n  circuit  of  twentv-seven  miles.  The  most  remark- 
able objects  on  the  eastern  side  are  the  temples  of 
Camae  and  Luxor ;  and  on  the  western  side  are  the 
Memnooium,  or  palace  of  Meinnon,  two  colossal 
statues,  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings,  and  the  temple 
of  Medinet  Abu.  The  glory  of  Thebes  belongs  to 
n  period  prior  to  the  commencement  of  authentic 
history.  It  is  recorded  only  in  the  dim  lights  of 
poetry  and  tradition,  which  might  be  suspected  of 
fable,  did  not  such  mighty  witnesses  remain  to  their 
truth.  At  the  time  of  the  Persmn  invasion,  Mem- 
phis had  supphmted  Thebes;  and  the  Ptolemies  af- 
terwards removed  the  seat  of  empire  to  Alexandria. 
Strabo  and  Diodorus  described  1  hebes  under  the 
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of  Bmiipolis,  and  gave  such  OHwulficent  de. 
scriptions  of  its  monuments  as  caused  the  fidelity 
of  those  writers  to  be  called  in  question,  till  Aie  ob- 
servations of  modem  travellers  proved  thdr  accounts 
to  have  follen  short  of  the  reality.  At  present,  its 
site  presents  only  a  few  scattered  villages,  consist- 
ing of  miserable  cottages,  built  in  the  courts  of  the 
temples.  The  undent  structures,  however,  remain 
in  a  state  of  wonderful  preservation.  Almoet  the 
whole  extent  of  eight  miles  along  the  river  is 
covered  with  magnificent  portale,  obeliski,  deco- 
rated with  the  most  beautiful  sculpture,  forests  of 
columns,  and  long  avenues  of  colossal  statues.  The 
laigest  of  these  temples,  and  of  any  in  Egypt,  is 
that  at  Carnac,  on  the  site  of  the  andent  Diospolis. 
Diodorus  describes  it  as  thirteen  stadia  (about  one 
and  a  half  mile)  in  drcumfereuce,  which  nearly 
agrees  with  the  obeervation  of  Denon.  It  has 
twelve  prindpal  entrances ;  and  the  body  of  the 
temple,  which  is  preoeded  by  a  large  court, 
consists  of  a  prodigious  hall  or  portico,  the  roof  of 
which  is  supported  by  134  columns,  some  twenty- 
six,  others  thirty-four  feet  in  drcumferenee;  four 
beautiful  obelisks  then  mark  the  entrance  to  the 
shrine,  which  consists  of  three  apartments,  built 
entirely  of  granite.  About  one  and  a  fourth  mile 
above  Carnac  is  the  village  and  temple  of  Luxor. 
This  temple,  though  not  of  such  vast  (limensions  as 
that  of  Carnac,  is  in  a  superior  style  of  architecture, 
and  in  more  complete  preservation.  The  entrance 
ia  thought  to  surpass  every  thing  else  that  Egypt 
presents.  In  front  era  the  two  finest  obelisks  m 
the  world,  formed  of  rose-coloured  ^iranite,  and 
rising,  as  Denon  supposes,  after  allowing  for  the 
portion  buried  in  the  ground,  to  the  height  of  100 
feet.  But  the  olject  which  roost  attracts  attention 
eondsts  in  the  sculptures  which  cover  the  east  wing 
of  the  northern  front.  They  contdn,  on  a  great 
aesle,  a  representation  of  a  victory,  gained  by  one 
of  the  andent  kings  of  Egypt  over  thdr  Asiatic 
enemies.  The  number  of  human  figures  introduced 
amounts  to  1500,  fiOO  on  foot  and  1000  in  chariots. 
The  Memnonium  (see  AfesBum),  and  the  temple  of 
Bfedinet  Abu,  are  objects  of  great  interest,  both  for 
the  grandeur  of  thdr  architecture  and  the  ridinem 
and  variety  of  thdr  sculptures.  The  tomb  of  Osy- 
mandyas,  the  temple  of  IsiSp  the  labyrinth,  and  the 
catacombs,  also  lie  on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile. 
In  the  interior  of  the  mountains  which  rise  behind 
these  monuments  are  found  objects  less  megnificent 
and  impodng  indeed,  but  not  lesy  interesting — the 
tombs  of  the  kings  of  Thebes.  Several  of  these 
were  opened  by  Bdsoni,  and  were  found  in  a  state 
of  great  preservation,  with  mummies  in  the  sareo- 
ph^li,  as  well  as  dispersed  through  the  chambers. 
The  coloeeal  statues  have  exdted  great  admiration. 
The  largest  has  been  broken  off  at  the  waist,  and 
the  upper  part  laid  prostrate  on  the  beck.  It  mea- 
sures dx  feet  and  ten  inches  over  the  front,  uid 
sixty-two  foet  round  the  shoulders.  Two  other 
colossal  statues,  about  fifty  feet  high,  are  leated  on 
the  pldn.  CbampoUion  {PrScU  du  SgtihM  JffierO' 
ff^ldque)  has  dedphered  many  of  the  inscriptions 
on  these  ruins.  That  the  magnificent  rums  of 
Carnac,  Luxor  and  Medinet  Abu  are  the  remains  of 
the  hundred-gated  Thebes,  the  earliest  capital  of 
the  world,  cannot  be  doubted.  According  to  the 
measurement  made  by  the  French,  the  distance  of 
these  ruins  irom  the  sea  on  the  north  amounts  to 
090,000  metres  (850  miles;,  and  from  Elephantme 
on  the  south  to  180,000  metres  (225  miles),  cor- 
responding exactly  with  the  6800  and  1800  stsdi  i 
2o 
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.of  Herodotus  (ii,  9).  Without  indodiag  the  Hip- 
podrome  and  Medamud  (an  Armh  yiUage),  the  cir- 
eumference  of  the  ruins  is  about  15,000  metres, 
agreeing  with  the  140  stadia  (17i  miles)  mentioned 
bjT  Dtodorus  (i,  45)  as  the  drcumference  of  Thebes. 
The  origin  of  the  name  of  this  celebrated  dty,  as 
well  as  the  date  of  the  foundation,  is  unknown. 
T^&tf  of  the  Greeks  is,  perhaps,  derived  from  the 
Egyptian  Thbaki  (the  dty) ;  and  the  Nih-Ammtm  of 
the  Hebrews,  and  DioapotiM  of  the  Greeks,  are  mere 
translations  of  the  Egyptian  Thbaki-antepi'Aminm 

(dty  of  the  Most  High) See  Champollion,  Egypie 

fous  Ua  Pharamu,  i,  218;  and  the  great  work  of 
the  Frendi  government,  DeBcriptUm  de  VEgyptt 
(12  vols..  foUo,  25,  8to.). 

THEBES  (eiiA«<)  ;  the  capital  of  Bowtia.  and 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  dties  of  Greece,  the 
birth-place  of  Pindar,  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas. 
It  was  situated  on  an  elevated  level,  on  which  were 
the  sources  of  the  Dirce  and  Ismenus.  Cadmus, 
leading  thither  a  Phoenidan  colony,  is  said  to  have 
founded  the  tAty  by  building  the  dtadel  called  Cad- 
nua  (B.  O.  1500).  Amphion  built  the  dty  around 
it,  and  enclosed  it  with  a  wall,  having  seven  gates, 
which  he  called  from  the  names  of  his  seven  daugh- 
ters by  Niobe.  The  circuit  of  the  dty  is  said  to 
have  been  almost  seventy  stadia.  The  environs 
were  adorned  with  meadows  and  gardens.  To  the 
east  was  the  celebrated  fountain  (Edipodia,  in  which 
■  (Edipus  purified  himself  after  the  murder  of  bis 
father.  The  dty,  once  the  first  in  Greece,  con- 
tained many  splendid  temples  and  public  buildings, 
with  numerous  statues.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias 
(viii,  33,  1),  with  the  exception  of  the  dtadel  and 
the  few  bouses  contained  in  jt,  it  was  merely  a  heap 
of  ruins.  The  Theban  government  was  at  first 
monarchical,  and  three  dynasties  succeed vely  oc- 
cupied the  throne:  1.  the  Gadmeans,  the  descen- 
ilants  of  Cadmus,  till  Antesion ;  2.  the  three  S parti, 
Amphion  and  Zethus,  during  the  minority  of  Laius, 
and  Creon  between  Laius  and  (Edipus;  3.  the 
Bceotians,  or  last  kings.  The  sons  of  (Edipus, 
Eteocles  and  Polynices,  fell  in  single  combat,  each 
by  the  band  of  the  other,  after  the  latter  had  called 
in  the  Argives  to  his  assistance.  Laodamas,  son  of 
Eteodes,  next  ascended  the  throne,  during  whose 
minority  his  great  uncle  Oeon  acted  as  regent. 
The  Argives,  who  still  continued  the  war,  were  all 
slain  except  Adrastus,  at  whose  suit  Theseus 
marched  against  Creon,  slew  him,  and  compelled 
the  Thebans  to  suffer  the  burial  of  the  Argives, 
which  they  had  hitherto  prevented.  The  sons  or 
grandsons  (Epigont)  of  the  slaughtered  princes,  ten 
years  later,  revenged  the  death  of  their  ancestors. 
The  war  called  the  **  expedition  of  the  seven  against 
Thebes,"  and  the  war  of  the  Eptgoni,  are  celebrated 
in  the  early  Gredan  annals.  Led  by  Alcmaeon  and 
Thersander,  the  Epigoni  conquered  and  destroyed 
Thebes  (about  1215  B.  Cji,  ftnd  put  to  death,  or 
drove  out,  Laodamas.  When  Xanthus,  the  last 
king  of  the  Thebans,  fell  in  single  combat  with 
Melanthus,  king  of  Athens,  a  democratical  form  of 
government  was  substituted  for  the  monarchical  in 
Thebes  (about  1 126  B.  C.)  Thebes  now  aspired, 
in  rivalry  with  Athens  and  Sparta,  to  obtain  the 
supremacy  in  Greece.  But  the  inactivity  of  the 
Thebans,  and  their  perfidious  leagues  with  the 
Persians,  obstructed  the  growth  of  their  power. 
Thdr  Boeotian  towns  fell  off,  and  an  alliance  with 
Sparta,  concluded  with  the  design  of  recovering 
their  former  ascendency  in  Boeotia,  proved  ineffec- 
tual.    A  thens  took  the  Bceotians  under  her  protec- 


tion, and  Thebes  lost  lier  dominion  o« 
which  now  became  subject  to  the  . ' 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  ThebaiM 
most  important  services  to  the  Spartaas  ; 
were  successfnl  in  several  sobscqamt  ww 
Athens  and  Sparta.     But  Phoebidaa,  the  Spvtaa 
commander,  finally  possessed  himself  of  tW  Gadmra. 
and  the  aristoeratical  party  m  Thebea  gaoe^d  iW 
upper  hand.     All  sorts  of  opprcsaion  and  iajwticr 
were  committed,  until  Pelopidaa  end  Kfiniwindat 
headed  a  conspiracy  whidi  put  an  end  to  tlie  tynmrnj 
by  the  death  of  the  tyrants  (B.  C.  S78).     Theae 
two  chiefs  were  therefore  named  Bmoteicks  aasd 
the    acclamations    of   the  people.     TIm    Spartan 
CHeombrotus  invaded  Beeotia  for  the  porpoac  •< 
punishing  the  authors    of  this   revelation;    and 
Athens,  although  it  had  fcvoured  the  eensptracr. 
abandoned  the  Thebans ;  bet  Pelepidae.  te  excite 
the  Athenians  against  Sparta,  instigated  Sphodfim, 
who  had  been  left  in   command   of  the  Sparta 
forces  by  Cleombrotus,  to  atta^  the  Athenian  port 
Piraeus.     He  was  repulsed,  and  Athena  imairdisli  ly 
declared  war  against  Sparta.  The  allica  now  gained 
several  victories;  but  Athens  finally  eonrinded  s 
peace  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  vnder  the  itifa 
tion  of  Persia.     Thebes,  neverthelean*  centinned 
the  war,  to  preserve  Boeotia,  and  gained  thoee  hnl. 
liant  victories  under  Epaminondas  and  Pdepidu, 
which  suddenly  raised  her  above  all  the  Oredsa 
states.     Nearly  all  of  the  Peloponnesinna  took  part 
against  Sparta,  and  formed  allianrrs  with  Thchn. 
The  Persians  and  Athenians  now  joined  the  Lbm- 
demonians,  but  were  unable  to  effect  rnnch :  asd 
the  war  continued  with  almost  nniatemptcd  trntt- 
cess  on  the  side  of  the  Thebans  tali  the  battle  d 
Mantinea  (B.  C.  363),  in  which  Epaminondas  Ml 
A  general  peace  was  then  negotiated  by  the  saetfis- 
tion  of  Artazerxes,  in  which  each  party  waa  left 
in  possession  of  its  own  territory.     Thebes,  sl- 
though  for  some  time  still  formidable,  now  begaa 
to  decline.     In  the  sacred  war  (so  called  beiraaw 
it  was  undertaken  on  account  of  the  alleged  ca- 
croachments  of  the  Phoeensians  on  the  posaiisinai 
of  the  Delphic  temple,  and  during   whtrh  thrt 
stormed  and  plundered  the  temple),  in  which  aJ 
the  Grecian  states  finally  became  involved,  Thebn 
took  part  against  Phods  (354  B.  C),  and  sBb«^ 
quently  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  AtheniaBj.. 
and  other  Greeks,   against  Philip  of   linoedoB 
After  the  battle  of  Cheronaea,  it  wna  obliged  to 
receive  a  Macedonian  garrison,  and    recall    the 
exiles.    After  Philip's  death,  an  insurrection  broke 
out  in  Thebes,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  drive 
the  Macedonians  from  the  Cadroen.     Hot  Ales- 
ander  hastened  to  their  relief,  captured  and  de- 
stroyed  (B.  C.  335)  the  dty,  and  reduced  the 
inhabitants  to  slavery.     Twenty  years  afterwords^ 
Cassander  rebuilt  Thebes ;  but  it  never  reco^eted 
its  former  importance.     In  the  war  of  the  Rosnam 
against  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  it  joined  the 
latter  out  of  gratitude  to  Athens,  and  waa  seTerrly 
chastised  by  the  Romans.    From  this  time,  thr 
Thebans  disappear  more  and  more  frooi  history. 
In  its  most  flourishing  period,  Thebes  wna  a  ▼cry 
populous  dty.     The  inhabitants,   like    thoee    of 
Athens,  were  divided  into  three  daises     dtiaens. 
strangers,  and  slaves.     The  dty  waa»  in  a  eertaia 
degree,  the  head  of  Beeotia,  and  was  the  leading 
power  in  a  confederacy  composed  of  several  Bepo- 
tian  dties.     Public  afiairs  were  discussed  by  the 
four  coundls  of  the  four  districts  into  which  Bovtts 
was  divided,  and  which,  together,  cboae  elcvau 
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Bootardiit  lad  dedded  in  •  feiwnl  oomicil  eom- 
powd  of  delegates  from  each  town.  The  Utter 
asMmbly  conrened  at  Tbebet.  The  city  bad  its 
own  senate :  the  oommand,  in  war,  and  tbe  admin- 
istration of  justiee,  were  intrusted  to  tbe  B<£0-^ 
tarchs  and  polemarchs,  who  were  chosen  annually. 
Merchants  and  mechanics  could  become  dtiiens, 
but  could  not  hold  office.  Children  who  could 
not  be  supported  by  their  parents  were  not,  as  in 
other  Grecian  dttes,  exposed,  but  sold  to  some 
we^tby  dtiien  as  sUres.  The  Bceotian  dties 
often  attempted  to  dissolve  their  connexion  with 
Thebes,  and  render  tbemselfes  independent,  but 
rarely  with  success. 

THEFT.  SeejLarcei^. 
THEISM.  8eei>eusi. 
THELLU80N,  Pxteb;  a  natire  of  Geneva, 
descended  from  an  andent  fiunily  of  French  Pro- 
testants, who  settled  as  a  merchant  in  London,  and 
acquired  an  immense  fortune.  He  died  at  his  seat 
at  Plastow,  in  Kent,  July  21,  1707.  The  testa- 
mentary dnpodtion  which  be  made  of  his  property 
was  not  a  little  extraordinary.  To  his  widow  and 
children,  three  sons  and  three  daughters,  he  be- 
queathed about  £100,000,  and  the  remainder, 
amounting  to  more  than  £600,000,  he  left  to 
trustees,  to  accumulate  during  tbe  lives  of  his 
three  sons,  and  the  lifcs  of  thdr  sons ;  then  the 
estates  directed  to  be  purchased  with  the  produce 
of  the  accumulating  fund,  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
eldest  male  descendant  of  his  three  sons,  with 
benefit  of  survivorship.  This  singular  will,  being 
contested  by  the  heirs  at  law,  was  finally  estab- 
lished by  a  dedsion  of  the  house  of  lords,  June  25, 
1d05.  It,  however,  occasioned  the  passing  of  the 
act  of  parliament  of  the  d9th  and  40th  of  George 
III.,  cap.  96,  restraining  the  power  of  devising 
property,  for  the  purpose  of  accumulation,  to 
twenty-one  years  after  the  death  of  the  testator. 
In  case  there  should  be  no  sudi  heir  as  tbe  devisee 
described  in  the  will,  the  accumulated  property  is 
to  be  added  to  tbe  sinking  fund. 

THEME,  in  music,  is  a  series  of  notes  which  is 
taken  as  the  text  of  a  new  composition. 

THEMIS,  goddess  of  order  among  the  Greeks. 
Mras  tbe  daughter  of  C<dus  and  Terra  (Heaven 
and  Earth) ;  according  to  some,  of  Helios,  or  the 
Sun.  Jupiter  was  inlamed  by  her  charms;  and, 
although  she  for  a  long  time  avoided  his  embraces, 
her  footsteps  finally  betrayed  her  near  Ichnae,  in 
Macedonia,  and  she  became  the  wife  of  the  god  of 
gods.  She  bore  him  the  Hours  and  the  Fates 
(Pares) ;  and  her  daughter  Diki  (see  Houn\  the 
goddess  of  justice,  is  often  confounded  with  her. 
According  to  Homer,  she  dwelt  in  Olympus,  and 
attended  to  the  just  distribution  of  food  at  meals, 
and  to  every  thing  relating  to  the  preservation  of 
order.  Orpheus  (Hymn  Ixxviii.)  siqgs  of  her:  the 
black-eyed  goddess  first  presided  over  the  Delphic 
oracle,  and  delivered  orades  to  the  gods:  she 
taught  Apollo  right  and  justice:  she  instructed 
mortals  in  the  holy  rites  of  Bacchus:  from  her 
come  all  the  mysteries  and  divine  worship.  It 
was  Themis  who  warned  Jupiter  and  Neptune  not 
to  marry  Thetis.  According  to  Homer,  she  nts 
by  the  side  of  Jupiter,  and  converses  with  him. 
THEMISTO.  See  Athanuu. 
THEMISTOCLES,  a  Grecian  commander,  was 
born  at  Athens  (B.  C.  514),  and  early  displayed  a 
remarkable  energy  of  mind.  He  paid  little  regard 
to  morals  and  to  the  fine  arts,  which  formed  the 
dkief  objects  of  attention  in  the  education  of  the 


Athenians,  but  eagerly  studied  the  political  sden- 
ces.  Love  of  glory  was  his  ruling  passion.  After 
tbe  victory  at  Msirathon,  he  was  observed  to  be 
peculiarly  thoughtful;  and,  on  being  asked  the 
reason,  he  replied,  "  The  trophies  of  Miltiades  will 
not  let  me  sleep."  His  conduct  vras  marked  by 
many  extravagances  and  excesses ;  and,  in  order  to 
acquire  notoriety,  he  exhibited  public  spectades, 
and  exceeded  his  means  in  his  expenditures.  The 
Athenians  were  at  that  time  divided  into  two 
parties,  the  aristocratical  and  the  democraticaL 
Themistodes  courted  the  favour  of  the  latter, 
while  Aristides  (q.  v.)  was  connected  with  the 
former.  His  suppleness,  and  his  ability  in  the  ad« 
ministration  of  public  afiairs,  soon  gained  him  great 
reputation ;  but  his  fame  was  less  pure  than  that 
of  Aristides,  and  his  patriotism  was  weaker  than 
his  ambition.  Although  the  Persians  had  been 
repulsed  by  their  defeat  at  Marathon,  Themistodes 
foresaw  that  they  would,  neverthdess,  renew  the 
war ;  and  he  prevailed  upon  the  Athenians  to 
apply  the  product  of  their  silver  mines,  which  had 
previously  been  distributed  among  the  dtizens,  to 
the  augmentation  of  their  navy.  During  the  exile 
of  Aristides,  Themistodes  enjoyed  the  greatest 
iniuenee  in  Athens.  Three  years  afterwards, 
Xerxes  renewed  the  preparations  for  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Greece,  and  summoned  tbe  Greeks  to  sub- 
mit to  him.  According  to  Plutarch,  Themistodes 
instigated  the  Athenians  to  put  to  death  the  Gre- 
dan  interpreter  vrfao  bore  this  message;  but,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  it  was  at  tbe  time  of  tbe 
first  Persian  invasion,  that  an  act  of  this  kind  was 
committed.  Themistodes  exhorted  the  Greeks  to 
forget  their  domestic  divisions,  and  to  unite  in 
opposition  to  the  common  enemy.  He  prevailed 
upon  Epicydes,  whose  nomination  to  the  post  of 
commander-in-chief  bad  been  procured  by  intrigue* 
to  resign  that  place  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  ob^ 
tained  his  own  appointment  to  the  command.  His 
advice  to  occupy  the  pass  of  Thermopyls  (see 
7^lennopy/tf,andZeoiit</aj)  was,  however,  neglected, 
and  Boeotia  was  soon  entirely  overrun  by  the  ene- 
my, who  immediately  began  to  advance  upon  Athens. 
In  this  emergency,  Themistodes,  supported  by  the 
reply  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  which  had  been  con- 
sulted at  his  suggestion,  proposed  that  tbe  Athe- 
nians should  convey  their  women  and  children  to 
places  of  security,  abandon  their  city  to  tbe  Per- 
sians, and  that  all  who  were  capable  of  bearing 
arms  should  take  to  their  ships.  This  proposition 
was  acceded  to,  and  all  the  exiles,  among  whom 
was  Aristides,  were  recalled.  The  latter  now 
gave  bis  support  to  his  former  rival.  The  com- 
mand of  the  allied  fleet,  though  consisting  chiefly 
of  Athenian  ships,  was  intrusted  to  Eurybiades,  a 
Spartan.  The  latter,  rendered  insolent  by  his  ele- 
vation, threatened  to  strike  Themistodes,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  expression  which  fell  from  him, 
while  consulting  concerning  the  plan  of  operations : 
**  Strike,  but  bear,*'  replied  Themistodes,  calmly ; 
and  Eurybiades  listened  to  his  arguments,  and 
adopted  his  proposition.  Tbe  consequence  of  this 
measure  was  the  battle  of  Salamis  (B.  C.  480),  in 
which  the  Persian  fleet  was  almost  totally  de- 
stroyed, and  Greece  was  saved.  The  chief  glory 
of  this  victory  is  due  to  Themistodes,  who,  before 
and  during  the  battle,  displayed  not  less  valour 
than  prudence  and  genius  for  command.  He  now 
advised  the  allies  to  sail  to  the  Hellespont,  and 
destroy  the  bridge  of  boats  which  Xerxes  hnd  con- 
structed there,  i«i  order  to  intercept  the  retreat  of 
2o2 
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the  Persiaiit.  His  adviee  wm  not  followed,  froa 
fear  of  the  eoniequenoei  of  driving  ui  enenij,  still 
formidahle  by  his  numbers,  to  despair.  Themis- 
todes,  however,  sent  word  to  Xerxes  that  the 
Greeks  meditated  the  destroetion  of  the  bridge, 
and  thus  hastened  his  retreat  oat  of  Greece. 
Artifice  and  cunning,  which  now  too  often  dis- 
played themselves  in  acts  of  injustice,  were  lead* 
ing  traits  in  his  character.  While  he  besieged 
Andros,  he  extorted  contributions  of  money  from 
the  neighbouring  islands,  by  threats  of  invasion, 
and  applied  it  to  his  own  purposes.  Another  time, 
while  he  lay  with  a  fleet  at  Pegasa,  in  Magnesia, 
he  announced  to  the  Athenians  that  he  had  a  pro- 
position to  make  to  them,  the  execution  of  which 
would  be  highly  advantageous  to  the  state,  but 
that  he  could  not  deliver  it  in  public.  Aristides 
was  therefore  sent  to  receive  it  in  private.  He 
declared  to  the  citizens  that  the  pngect  of  Themis- 
todes  was  in  the  highest  degree  advantageous,  but 
equally  unjust ;  and  it  was  therefore  voted  not  to 
adopt  it.  The  plan  of  Themistodes  vras  to  burn 
all  the  ships  of  the  fleet  except  those  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  thus  to  give  Athens  the  dominion  of 
the  sea.  The  victory  of  Salamis  had  raised  the 
fiune  of  Themistodes  throughout  all  Greece  to  the 
highest  pitch ;  and  his  services  were  acknowledged 
and  rewarded,  not  only  by  his  native  dty,  but  by 
the  other  states.  After  Athens  was  rebuilt,  The- 
mistodes proposed  that  all  the  citizens  should  be 
admitted  to  partidpate  in  the  government,  and 
that  the  archons  should  be  chosen  from  the  whole 
oody  of  the  people  without  distinction.  This  pro- 
position was  adopted;  but  his  plan  of  fortifying 
Athens,  so  as  to  render  it  secure  against  surprise, 
although  received  with  lavour  by  the  Athenians, 
aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  They 
aeoordinglv  opposed  the  design,  under  the  pretext 
that,  if  it  should  agnin  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Per- 
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sians,  it  would  serve  as  a  strong-hold  from  which 
they  would  be  able  to  conquer  all  the  other  Gre- 
cian states.  Themistodes  was  sent  to  Sparta  to 
conduct  the  negotiations  on  this  matter.  By  vari- 
ous delays  and  artful  evasions,  he  eontrived  to 
protract  the  final  dedsion  so  long,  that  the  Athe- 
nians were  enabled,  by  great  exertions,  to  complete 
thdr  walls  before  the  Spartans  were  aware  of  it. 
He  then  broke  off  the  negotiations,  and  maintained 
that  whatever  was  advantageous  to  one's  country 
wras  just  It  was  by  his  influence,  also,  that  the 
Piraus,  the  prindpal  port  of  Athens,  was  con- 
structed, and  connected  vrith  the  dty  by  the  Long 
Walls.  While  Themistodes  was  thus  acquiring 
the  gratitude  of  his  country,  he  drew  upon  himseu 
the  hatred  of  the  Spartans,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  deception  iHiich  he  had  practised  upon  them, 
but  also  by  his  obstructing  their  project  to  place 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  Grecian  states. 
They  had  proposed  that  all  of  those  states  which 
had  not  tsJcen  part  in  the  Persian  war  should  be 
exdoded  from  the  Amphictyonic  coundl.  The- 
mistodes percdved  that  this  measure,  by  excluding 
Thebes,  Argoa,  and  other  powerful  dties,  from  the 
Grecian  confederacy,  would  give  Sparta  the  ascen- 
dency. He  succeeded  in  preventing  its  adoption ; 
and  the  Lacedemonians  therefore  leagued  them^ 
selves  with  his  enemies  in  Athens,  to  eflect  his 
overthrow.  His  own  manners  were  by  no  means 
calculated  to  conciliate  his  enemies,  and  he  was 
banished  from  Athens  (B.  C.  471}  by  the  ostradsm. 
While  in  ezile  at  Argos,  Pausanias,  the  Spartan, 
eonununicated  to  him  a  plot  against  the  freedom  of 


Greece,  in  the  hope  that  Thensiatodca, 
isting  drcumstanees,  would  be  indooed  to  t^n 
But  he  rejected  the  proposition,  witboat,  Wi 
betraying  Pausanias,  after  whoee  death  the  lettocs 
of  Themistodes  were  found,  whi^  proved  that  the 
subject  had  been  discussed  between  them.      The 
Lacedemonians  accordingly  accused   hioa   to  the 
Athenians  of  being  an  accomplice  in  the  oosw|iirBcy ; 
and  he  was  summoned  by  the  latter  to  answer  tor 
his  conduct  in  presence  of  the  Gredan  sCntes^ 
Fearing  the  result  of  such  an  investigation,  The- 
mistodes retired  to  Corcyra,  to  the  inbabrtnata  of 
which  he  had  rendered  important  servioea.     NoC 
feeling  secure  here,  he  withdrew  to  £piiii%  and 
afterwards  sought  the  protection  of  Adnactaa*  kiiy 
of  the  Molossians,  whom  he  had  formerly  offended. 
To  assure  himself  a  friendly  receptioa,  he  aeiacd  an 
opportunity  to  throw  himself  upon  his  kneea  bdbtv 
the  household  gods  of  Admetus,  with  the  ki^g  • 
son  in  his  arms.     But  the  vengeance  of  the  Spar- 
tans pursued  him  even  here.     They  threatened  to 
make  war  upon  Admetus,  if  he  should  eontinoe  to 
protect  the  traitor,  as  they  termed  Thrmistodeau 
Admetus  therefore  supplied  him  with  aioaey,  and 
sent  him  to  a  port  on  the  JEgean  sea.  whence,  after 
several  adventures,  he  reached  Asia  in  aafety,  and 
finally  arrived  at  the  Persian  court.     A  price  of  2U0 
talents  had  been  set  on  his  head  by  the  king  Ar- 
taxerxes  Longimanus;  but  he  procured  acccea  to 
Artaxerxes,  and  recdved  himself  the  200  talent* 
which  had  been  offered  for  his  head,  vrith  the  pro- 
mise  of  greater  rewards,  in  case  he  would  give  ia- 
formation  concerning  the  state  of  Greece.     The  dis- 
course which  he  as  said  to  have  addressed  to  the 
king  on  thu  occasion,  and  the  letter  to 


which  is  attributed  to  him,  are  undoubtedly  s| 
He  asked  for  time  to  learn  the  Pe 


language;  and,  in  the  space  of  a  year,  be  waaable  to 
appear  at  the  royd  court  like  a  native.  Hia  address 
and  tdents  gained  him  the  ferour  of  Artaxcrzca. 
and  he  was  treated  with  the  greatest  distiactiaa. 
The  dose  of  his  life  is  envdoped  in  ohacaiity. 
Plutarch  relates  that,  an  insurrecUon  haviag  bees 
exdted  in  Egypt  against  the  Persian  govenuncnt, 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  Athenians,  Artaxarzes  pre- 
pared to  send  an  armv  aguast  Greeetp  and  csJkd 
upon  Themistodes  to  fulfil  his  previous  proaasesof 
assistance ;  and  that,  to  avoid  bearing  ama  against 
his  country,  Themistodes,  after  having  sacrificed  to 
the  gods,  and  bade  his  friends  fereweU,  took  poison 
at  Magnesia  (B.  C.  449).  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of 
his  ege.  Thucydides  merely  says  that  he  died  ef  a 
disease.  Plutarch  and  Cornelius  Nepoa  have  ^rh 
left  us  a  life  of  him.  The  twenty-ooe  letten 
which  are  ascribed  to  him  (edited  by  Schottea, 
1710,  and  by  Bremer,  1776)  are  proved  by  Bcsitlef . 
in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Letters  of  Phalaria,  to  be 
spurious. 

THEOBALD,  Louu,  a  misceflaneooa  writer, 
was  the  author  of  various  vrorks,  rritical,  poetied 
and  dramatic,  but  merits  remembrance  only  as  a 
commentator  on  Shakspeare,  being  the  first  who 
properly  referred  to  the  books  and  leaning  of  that 
great  dramatist's  time.  After  publishing,  in  1796, 
a  work  entitled  Shakspeare  Restored,  he  gave  sa 
edition  of  that  author,  which  immediately  followed 
the  publication  of  that  of  Pope,  from  whoa,  d- 
though  in  correspondence  with  him,  he  conrcaM 
his  design ;  hence  his  place  as  the  hero  of  the  Dui>> 
dad.  Besides  twenty  dramatic  pieces  written  by 
himself,  he  produced  on  the  stage,  in  17S0,  a  ttw 
gedy  entitled  the  Double  Falsehood,  whtdi  he  si- 
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tribttted  to  Shakipeare,  but  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
doctor  Farmer,  belong!  to  Shirley.   He  died  in  1744. 

THEOCRACY  (from  et«f,  God,  and  m^rnt 
power)  is  that  goremment  of  which  the  chief  it,  or 
18  believed  to  be,  God  himielf,  and  the  lawi  the 
commandments  of  God.  The  priests,  in  siteh  a 
government,  are  the  promulgators  and  expounders 
of  the  divine  commands,  the  representatives  of 
the  invisible  Ruler,  who,  however,  can  also  call 
other  persona  to  this  dignity.  (See  Hebrew^  and 
Mo$€9,)  In  earljr  periods,  in  which  belief  predomi- 
nates over  the  spirit  of  investigation,  theocracy  will 
often  enjoy  more  authority  than  other  forms  of 
government.  The  human  and  divine  are  yet  mix- 
ed, and  the  law  is  considered  as  sent  from  above. 

THEOCRITUS,  the  chief  of  pastoral  poets,  was 
bom  at  Syracuse,  and  flourished  about  B.  C.  280. 
Having  gone  to  Egypt,  he  was  treated  with  much 
distinction  by  Ptolemy  Lagus  and  Ptolemy  Phihu 
delphus,  but  afterwards  returned  to  Syracuse, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  been  put  to  deatb  by  Hiero 
1 1.,  on  account  of  some  offensive  expreasions.  We 
have  under  his  name  thirty  Idyls,  or  pastoral  poems, 
of  which,  however,  several  are  probablv  by  other 
authors.  Although  he  is  one  of  the  oldest  idyllic 
poets  whose  works  are  known  to  us,  he  is  not  to  be 
considered  the  first  who  wrote  in  this  manner, 
which  originated,  and  was  carried  to  perfection,  in 
Sicily.  Moat  of  his  idyls  have  a  dramatic  form, 
and  eonaist  of  the  alternate  responses  of  musical 
shepherds.  Writing  in  the  Doric  dialect,  which  as 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  simplicity  of  rural  life,  his 
language  u  strong  and  harmonious.  The  best  edi- 
tions  of  his  works  (which  are  usuallv  joined  with 
those  of  Ifoschus  and  Bion)  are  Reiske*s  (Leipsic, 
1765),  Warton's  (Oxford,  1770, 2  vols.,  4to.),  Val. 
kenaer's  (Leyden,  1778,  1779,  1781  or  1810), 
Kiessling's  (Leipaic  1819),  Scheefier'a  (1809~ 
1812).  Elton's  Spcdmena  of  the  Classic  Poets  (3 
vols.,  Bva,  1814)  contains  translations  from  Theo- 
critus in  English  verse. 

THEODICiEA  (from  ei«r,  God,  and  W«ir,  I 
acknowledge  as  right,  vindicate) ;  a  vindication  of 
the  Deity  In  respect  to  the  organisation  of  the 
worid,  and  the  freedom  of  the  human  will.  The 
word  is  not  happy,  as  God  does  not  need  a  defence : 
a  theodicaa  is  rather  a  defence  of  theism  against 
atheism,  which  Leibnits  firat  undertook  on  a  broad 
scale,  by  publishing,  in  French,  in  1710,  his  iSsfai 
di  Th^odieit  (Esuy  towards  a  Theodicaa),  re- 
specting the  Goodness  of  God,  the  Liberty  of  Man, 
and  the  Origin  of  the  Bible.  In  tbia  work  Leibnits 
maintained  the  notion  that  God  had  chosen,  among 
all  possible  worlds,  the  most  perfect.  This  was 
called  optimum^  and  gave  rise  to  much  discussion 
until  the  aecond  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Voltaire  attacked  it  with  the  weapons  of  wit  in  his 
CandiiU,  Plato,  St  Augustine,  Thomas  Aquinas, 
and,  among  later  writera,  particularly  Campanella. 
have  attempted  to  reconcile  human  liberty  and  evil 
with  the  power  and  holiness  of  God.  J.  J.  Wagner 
has  published  a  new  Theodioea  (Bamberg,  1809). 
Every  thcodicca  must  lead  to  teleology,  (q.  v.) 

THEODOLITE.  This  instrument  serves  to 
measure  angles  between  heavenly  bodies,  as  well  as 
objects  on  the  earth,  with  great  accuracy.  The 
theodolite  consists  of  two  concentric  horiaontal  cir- 
cles, the  Inner  of  which  has,  at  the  ends  of  one  of 
it*  dlaoMters,  two  perpendicular  columns,  on  which 
rests  the  horiiontal  axis  of  a  small  oMridian  tele- 
scope. The  vernier  of  the  inner  afde  is  made  &Bt 
to  an  arbitrary  division  line  of  the  outer  one,  and 


both  drdes  are  moved  together  with  the  telescope, 
until  the  object  sought  for  appears  in  its  field.  The 
outer  drde  is  now  fixed,  and  the  inner  one  is  turned 
round,  until  the  telescope  atrikes  the  aecond  ob- 
ject, whoae  angular  distance  from  the  first  is  to  be 
measured.  The  inner  drde  is  now  fastened  to  the 
outer,  and,  by  means  of  the  micrometer  screw,  the 
thread  of  the  telescope  is  brought  exactly  upon  the 
object.  The  arc  which  the  vernier  of  the  inner 
cirde  has  described  on  the  outer  one,  now  measures 
the  angle  which  the  two  objects  make  at  the  com- 
mon centre  of  the  two  drdes.  Of  late,  several 
improvements  have  been  made  in  this  instrument. 

THEODORA ;  empress  of  the  East,  the  wife  of 
Justinian,  famous  for  her  beauty,  intriguea,  ambi- 
tion, and  talenta.  Her  father  wraa  the  keeper  of 
the  beaata  for  public  spectacles  at  Constantinople, 
and  she  herself  was  a  dancer  at  the  theatre,  and  a 
courtesan  notorious  for  her  contempt  of  decency, 
before  her  elevation  to  the  throne.  Justinian  saw 
her  on  the  stage,  and  made  her  his  mistress  during 
the  reign  of  his  unde  Justin,  whoae  consent  he  at 
length  obtained  for  his  marriage  with  Theodora; 
and  a  Roman  law,  which  prohibited  the  marriage  of 
the  great  olBcera  of  the  empire  with  actresses,  was 
repealed  in  her  fiivour.  She  was  crowned  with 
Justinian  in  527 ;  and  the  death  of  Justin  shortly 
after  left  her  in  possesuon  of  sovereign  authority, 
throu|;fa  the  blind  partiality  and  weakneas  of  her 
imperial  consort.  She  made  use  of  the  power  she 
had  attained  to  raise  from  obscurity  her  friends  and 
fiivourites,  and  to  avenge  herself  on  her  enemies. 
According  to  Procopius,  she  continued  to  indulge 
herself  in  the  most  demdinf  sensuality  after  she 
became  empress;  and  if  the  disgusting  detail  which 
be  gives  of  her  crimes  is  to  be  believed,  seldom, 
indeed,  has  a  brothel  been  disgraced  by  scenes  of 
more  infiimous  profligacy  than  those  exhibited  in 
the  palace  of  Theodora.  With  all  her  laults,  how- 
ever, this  woman  displayed  courage  and  presence  of 
mind  in  drcumstances  of  difllculty  and  danger ;  for 
in  the  alarming  sedition  at  Constantinople,  in  532, 
her  counsels  animated  Justinian,  and  induced  him 
to  forego  his  inglorious  design  of  fledng  before  the 
rebels,  who  were  aubaequently  reduced  to  aubjec- 
tion  by  Beliaariua.  Theodora  died  of  a  cancer,  in 
548,  much  regretted  by  her  husband.  See  Gibbon's 
Decline  and  Failf  ch.  xL 

THEODORE,  king  of  Corsica.     See  Neukof. 

THEODORIC,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  sur- 
named  the  Great,  descended  of  the  royal  Gothic 
race  of  the  Amali,  was  bom  near  Vienna,  in  the 
year  455.  His  father,  Theodomir,  was  one  of  the 
three  brothen  who  jointly  ruled  the  Ostrogoths 
settled  in  Pannonia ;  and  he  sent  him,  when  only 
eight  yeare  of  age,  to  Constantinople  as  a  hostage, 
to  aecure  the  conditions  of  a  treaty  between  the 
Gotha  and  the  emperor  Leo.  After  residing  two 
yean  with  that  emperor,  he  was  restored  to  his 
&ther,  then  sole  monarch  of  the  Ostrogoths,  under 
whom  he  gave  various  indications  of  his  ¥mrlike 
spirit  and  ability  for  command.  On  the  death  of 
Theodomir,  in  475,  he  succeeded  to  the  crown,  and 
commenced  a  course  which,  after  menadng  the 
safety  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  Constantinople 
itself,  terminated  in  an  expedition  against  Odoacer, 
who  had  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Italy.  After 
several  bloody  engagements,  the  latter  was  finally 
induced  to  yidd,  on  condition  that  he  and  Theodo- 
ric  should  govern  Italy  with  equal  authority.  The 
murder  of  Odoacer  at  a  banquet  soon  followed  this 
agreement ;  on  which  Theodoric  caused  himself  to 
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be  proclaimed  king  of  Italy— a  title  that  the  em- 
peror  Anastaaiiu  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  amc- 
tion.  However  indefennbly  he  acquired  dominion, 
he  governed  with  extraordinary  vigour  and  ability. 
He  attached  his  soldiers  by  asdgning  them  a  third 
part  of  the  lands  of  Italy,  on  the  tenure  of  military 
service ;  while,  among  his  Italian  subjects,  he  en- 
cooFsged  industry  and  the  arts  of  peace.  He  even 
improved  the  administration  of  justice,  and,  though 
a  Goth,  was  so  fiu*  from  delighting  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  public  monuments,  that  he  issued  edicts  to 
protect  them  at  Rome  and  elsewhere,  and  assigned 
revenues  for  the  repair  of  the  public  edifices.  Able 
in  peace,  and  victorious  in  war,  he  maintained  the 
balance  of  the  West  until  it  was  overthrown  by  the 
ambition  of  Clovis,  who  slew  Alaric,  the  Visigoth 
king,  the  remains  of  whose  £unily  and  property 
were  saved  by  Theodorir,  who  also  checked  the 
victorious  Franks  in  their  further  career.  Like  his 
ancestors,  he  was  an  Arian,  but  was  indifferent  to 
controversy,  and  never  violated  the  peace  or  privi- 
leges of  the  Catholic  diurch.  The  particulars  of 
the  government  of  this  memorable  prince,  who 
shed  a  short-lived  lustre  on  the  Gothic  name,  are 
recorded  in  twelve  books,  by  his  secretary,  the 
senator  Cassiodorus,  a  man  of  learning,  who  induced 
his  illiterate  roaster  to  become  a  patron  of  letters. 
Towards  the  dose  of  bis  reign,  an  intolerant  edict 
of  the  Byzantine  court  against  the  Arians  in  its 
dominions,  induced  Theodoric,  against  his  usual 

Eolicy,  to  meditate  a  retaliation  against  the  Catho- 
cs  of  Italy,  which,  however,  was  prevented  from 
taking  place  by  his  death.  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  an  act  of  tyranny  against  two  exemplary  diar- 
act  era,  Boethius  (q.  v.),  and  Symmacfaus,  his 
father-in-law,  dosed  his  career.  These  senators 
were  both  put  to  death,  on  the  mere  suspidon  of 
an  intrigue  between  a  senatorial  party  and  the  im- 
perial  court.  This  cruel  act  had  no  sooner  been 
perpetrated,  than  Theodoric  was  seised  with  re- 
morse ;  and  a  fever  ensued,  which  terminated  his 
life  in  three  days,  in  526,  the  seventy-second  year 
of  his  age,  and  fifty-second  of  his  reign.  The 
ordinary  residence  of  this  king  was  at  Ravenna, 
above  which  dty  his  daughter  Amalasuntha  (left 
regent  of  Italy  until  the  majority  of  one  of  her 
nephews)  erected  a  splendid  monument  to  his  me- 
mory. See  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xxxix, 
and  the  article  Gothe. 

THEODOSIU8,  sumamed  the  Great,  a  Roman 
emperor,  was  the  son  of  a  distinguished  general  of 
the  same  name,  who  was  executed  for  the  alleged 
crime  of  treason,  at  Carthage,  in  376.  He  was 
bom  about  346,  at  Canca,  in  Galida,  or,  according 
to  some  accounts,  at  lulica,  near  Seville.  At  a 
very  early  sge,  he  obtained  separate  command;  but, 
on  the  execution  of  his  fiither,  he  sought  retire- 
ment,  until  selected  by  the  emperor  Gratian,  in 
S79,  for  his  partner  in  the  empire.  To  his  care 
were  submitted  Thrace  and  the  eastern  provinces, 
which  he  delivered  from  an  invasion  of  the  Goths. 
This  emperor  distinguished  himself  by  his  xeal  for 
orthodoxy  and  intolerance  of  Arianism,  which  he 
pot  down  throughout  the  whole  of  his  dominions. 
In  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  he  pronmlgated  the 
same  number  of  edicts  against  heretics ;  and  the 
office  of  inquisitors  of  the  fiuth  was  first  instituted 
in  his  reign.  He  liberated  the  provinces  from  the 
barbarians  with  great  prudence  and  diligence,  and, 
in  the  various  warlike  and  other  proceedings  of  his 
reign,  showed  himself  an  able  and  equitable 
*  monarch,  except  when  under  the  influence  of  resent- 


ment or  religious  sea^     On  the  dcfest  and  6aA 
of  Uaximus,  he  became  the  wtAt  bead  tf  the  m. 
pire,  although  he  administered  the  affuft  of  iu 
West  in  the  name  of  YalentinMii,  the  sea  of  Grv 
tian,  then  a  minor.     He  paaaed  three  yean  ■  lt&\ 
during  whidi  period  the  Romaa  senate,  whidb  stu 
chiefly  adhered  to  the  old  religion,  beg^  pcnc^ 
sion  to  restore  the  altar  of  victory — a  reqoest  mitA 
be  at  first  was  inclined  to  grant,  until  prevestcd  >>f 
St  Ambrose,  who  also  induced  him  to  pardon  mm 
sealots  for  having  burned  a  Jewish  synagogsfr.  Is 
390,  A  sedition  took  place  in  Tbeasidonica,  tbc  m 
suit  of  which  has  branded  the  name  of  TheodosK 
with  great  odium.     The  origin  of  the  catstro^bc 
was  in  itself  very  trivial,  being  simply  the  iaqir«cft. 
ment  of  a  fiivoorite  diarioteer  cyf  the  areas.    Tka 
provocation,  added  to  some  former  dispates,  m  m- 
flamed   the   populace,  that  tliey   murdered  tbctr 
governor  and  several  of  his  olAeen,  and  inftti 
their  mangled  bodies  through  the  mire.    The  rt- 
sentment  of  Theodocins  was  natwal  and  aeritrd; 
but  the  manner  in  whidi  he  displayed  it  wv  is  tk 
highest  degree  detestable  and  iwhnmaa     Aa  ibtv 
tation  was  given  in  the  emperor's  name,  to  tke  pro- 
pie  of  Tfaessalonica,  to  an  exhibitioB  at  th«  ami* 
and  when  a  great  concourse  of  spectaton  W  a- 
sembled,  they  were  massacred  by  a  body  of  fav- 
barian  soldiery,  to  the  number,  aeoonlij^  to  tht 
lowest  computation,  of  7000,  and  to  the  higbeft,  d 
15,000.     For  this  atrocious  proceeding.  Anko^. 
with  great  courage  and  propriety,  refused  hin  tm- 
munion  for  eight  months;  and  tbc  docile, snd.  t  :• 
to  be  hoped,  repentant  Theododus  humbly  sabiu.:- 
ted.     About  this  time,  the  pious  emperor  erowwei 
his  merits,  as  a  foe  to  paganism,  by  deaMli«hiBf  tW 
celebrated  temple  of  Serapis,  and  all  the  otWr 
heathen  temples  of  Egypt ;  and  he  also  imf^  * 
final  edict,  prohibiting  the  andent  wonkip  ilto> 
gether.     On  the  murder  of  Valentiniaa  hj  AH»- 
gastes,  and  the  advancement  of  Eogeniat  in  li* 
place,  the  emperor  carried  on  a  war  agaiBSt  t^< 
latter,  which  finally  terminated  in  his  ddcat  tt< 
death.     Theodosius  did  not  long  survive  tki»  *^ 
cess;  but  after  investing  his  sons,  Arcadiaf  ui 
Honorius,  with  the  Eastern  and  Westera  cnpm. 
I  he  was  carried  oflT,  at  Milan,  by  a  dfofmalSaorift, 
.  in  January,  385,  in  the  fiftieth  vcar  of  hit  sfT,  «•« 
I  sixteenth  of  his  reign.     He  died  possessed  of  •  &^ 
I  tingtiished  reputation,  which  was  much  cnirmti 
by  his  services  to  orthodoxy  and  his  dodlitj  tow^ 
the  priesthood.     He  was  doubtless  a  man  of  e«- 
'  siderable  abilities,  and  possessed  many  pablir  ui 
private  virtues,  which,  however,  will  scsreely  ei- 
cuse  the  fierceness  of  his  intolerance,  or  the  btf- 
barity  of  his  anger  and  revenge.     See  GiVboa'i 
Dedme  and  Fall,  ch.  xxvi,  xxvii,  and  xxviil 

THEOGMIS  of  Megara  lived  betweea  500  »^ 
470  B.  C,  at  a  time  when  the  popular  part)  h»A 
gained  the  ascendency  in  his  native  town.  He  td 
many  others  of  the  aristocratic  party  were  b  coo'^ 
quenoe  banished.  During  his  banishasent,  «bi<i 
he  spent  partly  in  Sparta,  partly  in  Sidly,  pvtij  » 
Thebes,  or  immediately  after  his  retun  to  Utf^ 
he  wrote  his  maxims  and  moral  precepts  ia  elrr<c 
verse.  Their  aristocratic  tendency  is  expisiacd  W 
the  drcumstances  of  his  life.  They  are  aasoav  t^ 
roost  valuable  remains  of  the  gnomic  poetry  of  the 
Greeks,  and  have  recently  been  arranged  and  iiliH- 
trated  in  the  edition  of  Welcker  (18S6),  in  s  new 
and  ingenious  way. 

THEOGONY  is  the  doctrine  of  the  gmeniio" 
and  descent  of  the  gods,  as  drawn  from  the  ss<ms< 
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nijrtbtttet.  Tbe  raott  ancient  Greek  theogony 
known  to  U8  is  that  of  Hesiod. 

THEOLOGY  (from  eOt  God,  and  xiyt  doc- 
trine) the  doctrine  which  God  has  communicated ; 
or,  xiyH  vif*  r«v  eMv,  the  doctrine  concerning  God 
vid  divine  things.  It  is  the  science  which  treats 
of  the  existence  of  God,  his  attributes,  the  relations 
in  which  he  stands  to  us,  our  state  and  history  as 
spiritual  and  moral  beings,  and  the  divine  will  re- 
garding our  actions,  present  condition,  and  ultimate 
destiny,  and  other  subjects  connected  with  these. 
The  term  theology  was  first  used  by  the  heathens, 
and  applied  by  them  to  the  productions  of  their 
theogonists ;  and  of  those  who  speculated  on  the 
nature,  government,  and  worship  of  God.  Orpheus, 
Mussus,  Hesiod,  &c.,  were  called  theologians,  and 
Plato  was  more  deservedly  honoured  with  the  same 
title.  Aristotle  gave  the  name  of  theology  to  meta- 
physics, dividing  theoretical  philosophy  into  three 
parts,  phytieal,  mathematieal^  and  theologieal,  Plato 
mentions  two  kinds  of  theology,  the  symbolic,  and 
the  philosophic ;  the  former  exhibiting  its  doctrines 
under  material  embUmi,  the  latter  giving  explana- 
tiotu  of  things  spiritual  and  divine.  Varro,  as 
quoted  by  Augustine,  gave  a  threefold  division: 
according  to  him  there  was  the  mythic  theology, 
or  that  of  the  poets ;  the  political^  or  that  of  the 
priests  and  common  people ;  and  the  phyticai,  or 
that  which  was  taught  in  the  schools  of  the  pbilo- 
SQphers. 

This  word  is  not  used  in  the  bible.  To  express 
the  idea  we  attach  to  it,  the  sacred  writers  employ 
such  expressions  as  **  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mys- 
tery,*  1  Cor.  ii.  7;  "the  form  of  sound  words," 
2  Tim.  i.  13 ;  "  the  truth  which  is  after  godlincM,** 
Tit.  i.  1 ;  and  "  sound  doctrine,"  Tit.  i.  9.  We 
have  also  in  scripture  the  words  of  which  this  term 
is  compounded ;  as  rik  xiyim  tm  Oitv,  the  oracles  of 
God;  and  xiyt  r«v  ei«v,  the  word  of  God,  Mark  vii. 
13;  Rom.  iii.  2;  Heb.  v.  12;  I  Pet.  iv.  10.  Tbe 
fathers  of  the  church  applied  it  peculiarly  to  that 
part  of  Christian  doctrine  which  treats  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ.  Hence  tbe  apostle  John,  in  the 
title  which  from  early  times  has  been  prefixed  to 
tbe  book  of  Revelation,  is  called  *'  the  divine,"  or 
theologian^  because  be  insists  on  that  doctrine  more 
than  any  other  inspired  writer ;  and  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen  was  greeted  with  the  same  epithet,  because 
of  his  orations  on  that  subject.  Hence,  also,  they 
made  a  distinction  between  Theohyy  and  Economy; 
referring  the  former  to  the  divinity,  and  the  latter 
to  the  incarnation  of  the  Saviour:  and  vrith  them, 
3MX*y«7v  'iti0tSw,  signifies  to  treat  of  the  divine 
nature  of  Jesus.  (Euseb.  lib.  v.  c.  28.;  Basil,  con. 
Eunom.  lib.  ii.  Nazianz.  Orat.  42  et  49.)  They 
spoke,  in  like  manner,  of  tbe  Theology  of  the 
Trinity.  Tet  the  more  extended  application  ol 
the  word  was  not  unknown  among  them,  denoting 
the^  whole  system  of  divine  truth,  or  the  holy 
Scriptures  themselves  in  which  it  is  contained.  It 
must  be  theology  limited  in  such  a  way  as  we  have 
mentioned,  and  viewed  chiefly  as  the  knowledge  of 
God's  existence,  nature,  mode  of  subsistence,  per- 
fections, and  purposes,  to  which  some  more  modern 
divines  have  referred,  in  certain  nice  distinctions 
they  have  stated  regarding  it.  For  example,  thev 
tell  us  that  it  is  to  be  considered,  first  as  archetypal, 
secondly  as  ectypal  Archetypal  theology  is  the 
knowledge  which  God  has  of  himself;  ectypal  is 
tbe  same  knowledge  as  it  is,  in  some  degree,  com- 
municated to  others.  This  latter  again  is  subjected 
to  a  threefold  distinction;  first,  as  communicated 


to  Christ,  by  means  of  the  hypostaticti  union  i 
secondly,  as  to  angels  and  men  in  heaven,  by  means 
of  their  vision  and  fruition  of  God ;  and,  thirdljr,  as 
to  men  in  this  world,  by  means  of  revelation. 
Now  it  must  be  confessed,  that  no  part  of  God's 
knowledge  has  been  derived  from  any  external 
source ;  that  such  as  it  is,  such  as  it  shall  at  any 
time  be,  such  from  eternity  it  has  been,  without 
the  possilnlity  either  of  diminution  or  of  increase; 
and  that  it  is  by  knowing  himself,  and  bis  plans  and 
purposes  which  are  not  really  distinct  from  himself, 
he  foreknew  all  that  should  happen,  and  knows 
what  at  any  time  is  taking  place.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  a  litUe  reflection  must  convince  any 
one,  that  of  much  of  our  theological  knowledge, 
God  is  not  the  immediate  and  proximate  object; 
he  is  its  object  only  remotely  and  ultimately. 

In  reference  to  tbe  sources  whence  it  is  derived, 
theology  is  distinguished  into  natural  and  itipenia- 
tnral.  The  source  of  the  former  is  the  light  of  nature ; 
we  obtain  it  by  the  unassisted  powers  of  our  own 
minds, — ^by  the  exercise  of  reason,  and  the  suggestions 
of  conscience.  The  source  of  tbe  latter  is  revelation : 
it  embraces  what  we  may  have  learned  otherwise, 
states  it  more  definitely,  and  establishes  it  by  addi- 
tional  and  higher  evidence ;  it  makes  known  what 
it  would  not  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to 
conceive ;  and  it  verifies  what,  but  for  it,  man  could 
not  rationally  have  believed,  because,  but  for  it, 
he  could  have  had  no  proof  that  it  was  true. 
These  two  sciences,  though  thus  distinguished  from 
each  other,  are  not  in  opposition :  they  difier  in 
respect  of  the  sources  whence  they  are  derived,  the 
extent  of  knowledge  they  convey,  the  kind  of  evi. 
dence  by  which  they  are  confirmed,  and  their  im- 
portance to  man  in  his  present  fallen  condition; 
but  they  must  be  in  perfect  harmony.  Right  reason 
rejects  no  advantage  that  is  profiered  to  man,  for  it 
knows  itself  to  be  the  gift  of  God,  seeks  not  proudly 
to  be  independent  of  Him  who  gave  it  its  being, 
nor  blasphemously  boasts  itself  to  be  the  crowning 
boon,  in  addition  to  which  there  can  be  nothing  in 
all  the  treasury  of  the  All-sufficient,  which  we  may 
desire  and  He  may  confer.  Nor  does  supematund 
theology  contradict  right  reason,  or  divest  it  of  any 
ofllce  which  legitimately  belongs  to  it.  A  single 
absurdity,  any  thing  that  can  be  denounced  as  un- 
reasonable, would  show  it  to  be  not  theology,  but 
an  imposture  bearing  its  revered  name.  God  speaks 
to  us  '*  in  divers  manners," — by  reason,  which  is  his 
minister,  and  by  revelation,  which  is  his  own  voice ; 
but  alwavs  as  the  God  of  truth.  The  superior 
dignity  of  one  thing  does  not  necessarily  diminish 
the  inferior  dignity  of  another :  it  is  only  envy  in 
the  heart  of  man  that  teaches  him  to  think  other- 
wise. There  is  not,  and  there  cannot  be,  any 
attainment  or  endowment  in  the  creature,  which 
cannot  be  enlarged  or  exalted,  or  anv  combination 
of  advantages  to  which  an  addition  is  impossible: 
between  him  and  absolute  perfection  there  will  btill 
be  an  infinite  distance. 

Natural  THEOLOGTteaches  the  existence  of  God ; 
that  he  is  possessed  of  certain  perfections,  tbe  sig- 
natures of  which  are  pereeptible  upon  his  works ; 
that  he  governs  the  world ;  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
honour  and  please  him,  by  the  practice  of  piet^, 
justice,  and  benevolence ;  that  the  soul  of  man  is 
immortal ;  and  that  there  is  a  future  state,  in  which 
the  righteous  will  be  rewarded  and  the  wicked 
punished.  If  these  are  not  its  on!  v  doctrines,  they 
are,  at  least,  those  which  reason  has  shown  itself 
most  capable  of  demonstrating  and  defending,  and 
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In  which  the  comdmcaof  men  hsre  mort  gmcfalljr 
acqiiic«oed«  Our  natural  knowledge  of  thoe  things 
hat  by  many  been  fuppoted  to  originate  in  tome 
Innate  idea  or  ideas,  audi  as  that  of  the  existence 


of  Ood;  some  notion  or  notions  common  to  all 
mankind :  and  even  the  bible  has  been  appealed  to 
as  asserting  this.  (Acts  sir.  15,  16^  17*  and  ztiL 
28;  Rom.  L  19.  and  ii.  14.)  Little  as  we  might 
have  expected  it,  considering  the  theological  systems 
of  the  different  parties,  this  Tiew  was  loQg  held  by 
the  doctors  of  the  Reformed  churches,  in  opposition 
to  the  Socinians,  and  the  greater  number  of  the 
Arminians.  (Alting.  Theol.  Elenct  Loc  i.;  Tur- 
rett.  TbeoL  Loc  L  9,  3;  Soctni  Prwleet.  c  ii; 
Ostorod.  Instit.  c.  iii;  Yorst.  Exeg.  Apol^g.) 
Among  philosophers,  too,  it  has  had  many  defenders. 
But  while  the  scriptures  rcferied  to  are  altogether 
guiltless  of  deciding  either  one  way  or  another  on 
thb  point,  it  is  certain  that  there  are  now  few  or  no 
belierers  in  the  existence  of  innate  ideas  of  any 
kind,  and  that  if  not  nations,  yet  individuals,  have 
been  found  in  a  savage  state,  who  had  no  notion 
either  of  the  existence  of  Deity,  or  the  excellence 
or  obligation  of  a  single  religions  duty. 

When  we  look  at  the  natural  theologian  employed 
in  his  vocation,  we  see  him  deducing  arguments 
from  the  works  of  Ood,  and  by  these  establishing 
the  doctrines  of  hu  system ;  but  it  has  been  much 
disputed,  whether  these  doctrines  are  inferences 
to  which  he  would  have  been  led  by  his  unassisted 
reason  thus  employed,  or  whether  they  are  truths 
which  he  must  first  know,  before  he  would  ever 
think  of  demonstrating  them  in  this  way.  Reason, 
it  is  said,  can  prove,  but  never  could  have  discovered 
them ;  and  certainly  it  is  unspokably  easier  to  find 
out  proofs  of  a  truth  already  suggested  to  us,  than 
by  a  slow  induction  of  particulara  to  discover  it 
while  it  is  unknown.  The  suggestion,  it  is  insisted, 
came  from  revelation,  though  the  demoustretion 
from  what  we  are,  and  from  what  is  and  happens 
around  us,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  reason,  except  in  so 
far  as  revelation  has  fitted  us  bv  its  illumination  for 
conducting  our  arguments  with  greater  success. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  maintained  that  reason  can 
both  make  the  discovery  and  produce  the  demon- 
stration; and  a  third  party  hold  that  it  can  do 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  and  that  natural 
theologv,  if  not  an  entire  delusion,  is  yet  altogether 
unsatisfectory.  This  last  sentiment  is  held  not 
only  bv  the  enemies  of  all  religion,  but  alio  by  some 
who  thus  seek  to  exalt  the  honour  of  the  word  of 
Ood.  To  attempt  here  a  discussion  of  the  whole 
question  would  be  out  of  place.  Reason,  we  may 
remark,  signifies,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  the 
intellect  of  roan,  under  the  guidance  and  influence 
of  his  moral  faculties,  exercised,  without  any  super- 
natural assistance,  in  the  investigation  of  religion. 
Still  further,  reason  thus  defined  may  be  understood 
in  two  senses,  and  what  is  true  of  it  in  the  one, 
may  be  false  in  the  other.  First,  it  may  signify 
the  intellectual  ability  with  which  roan  was  endowed 
at  his  creation,  and  which  we  may  conceive  to  have 
been  as  sutficient  to  direct  him  in  his  original  state, 
as  instinct  is  to  direct  the  lower  animals,  both  being 
perfect  in  their  kind.  Secondly,  reason  may  signify 
the  intellectual  powers  of  man  in  his  present  state, 
when  he  feels  the  effects  of  the  fell  in  all  his 
faculties,  and  both  his  mind  and  conscience  are  de- 
filed.  It  is  evidently  with  reason  in  this  latter 
sense  of  the  term,  that  we  have  at  present  to  do: 
it  is  therefore  vain  to  argue  from  what  reason,  ab- 
siracUy  considered,  may  be  premimed  to  be  able  to 


aeeoosplish ;  it  is  vain  to  tell  as,  thai  i 
the  g|ift  of  God  nmst  he  perfectly  anffdcnt  to  Garret 
men  in  all  the  parts  of  their  duty,  and  that  we  on- 
not  he  respoosihle,  if  God  does  not  give  the  ■rant 
of  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  it ;  nd  it  ia  e^vally 
vain  to  suppose  thatrevelatioa,  as  a  ssipplcaotafy 
means,  is  a  reflection  upon  the  wisdom  of  God,  as 
if  he  had  not  adapted  man  to  his  sitaatioB,  and  had 
to  devise  a  new  expedient  for  correcting  the  error. 
The  question  is  not  what  reaaon  niglit  or  may 
have  been,  and  what,  in  given  cirenBttfaoeea»tt  might 
be  able  to  aecomptish;  but  what  it  is  able  to  do, 
as  it  is  enfeebled,  endaved  by  man'a  snliilnem. 
Such  a  question,  sound  phUoaophy  tella  na,  is  uol 
to  be  settled  by  general  reasonings,  but  by  matter 
of  fact:  in  one  word,  what  reason  can  do  ia  theo* 
logical  diseov^,  can  be  satasfiKtorily  detcnniaed 
only  by  inquiring  what  it  haa  actoallj  dome;  its 
power  must  be  judged  of  by  its  effects,  aad  iu  ex- 
cellence tested  by  experience.    A  large  iadactMo 
of  particulars  has  been  made  to  prove  the  iaaaft- 
ciency  of  reason  to  discover  the  peiadplcs    of 
natural  theology,  and  amy  he  found  ia  the  trea- 
tises which  have  been  composed  on  ibis  sobjecC 
Nor  should  it  be  overlooked,  that  the  aobtary 
strength  of  reason  has  never  been  tried  :  mm,  we 
amy  assert,  have  never  been  without  reveUtioa,  for 
though  it  was  in  a  great  measure  lost  amnat  the 
nations  of  the  world,  some  fragments  of  it  still  re- 
mained, and  tradition  has  always  been  sntipli  urn  a 
taijr  to  reason.     Besides,  when  we  tiaee  aatanl 
religion  to  the  early  periods  of  its  histovy,  we  find 
it  whoUjr  traditionaL     It  "  waa  not  diapatativc  tfll 
it  came  mto  Greece:  the  ancient  profeaaofa  bad  no 
controversies  about  it;  they  received  whM  was 
handed  down  to  them,  and  out  of  the  trtaaan  af 
their  traditions  imparted  to  othen ;  aad  tbe  prin- 
ciples they  went  upon  to  teach  or  to  learn  by,  were 
not  to  search  into  the  nature  of  thinga,  or  to  con- 
sider what  they  could  find  by  philoaopbical  exams- 
nations,  but  Ask  mmd  it  akaUbt  tMfcmg  sravdl  tAr 
reeonU  of  antiqmty,  and  yea  mKoU  fimd  whmf  ^« 
inqmrg  after :  these  wera  the  maifms  aad  directioas 
of  their  studies."    (Shuckford,  voL  i,  Prelacx  47. 
48.^     It  is  also  undeniable,  that  the  more  that 
pbilosophera  had  tbe  means  of  intercourse  with  tho»c 
countries  on  which  the  light  of  revelatioB  bad  oore 
shone,  and  the  more  it  can  be  shown  to  have  been  pos- 
sible that  any  of  them  may  have  derived  knowledge 
from  that  people  to  whom  were  committed  the 
written  oracles  of  God;  the  more  purriy,  cxtea- 
si  vely,  and  powerfully  are  thejr  found  to  exhibit  the 
truths  of  religion  and  morality.     Not  only  do  wv 
seem  to  be  indebted  to  revelation  for  our  kaowledg^ 
of  the  doctrines  of  natural  tbeology«  hut  also  for 
much  of  our  ability  to  establish  them  by  argumeat. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  Gentile  philoaopbrts  nay 
have  accomplished,  the  most  triumphant  deasooatim- 
tions  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  writings  of  tboac 
who  have  had  direct  access  to  the  word  of  God.  I^wo- 
rance  and  error  obstructed  the  path  of  the  fora»er, 
along  its  whole  course.     The  existence  of  God 
could  be  but  inconsistently  demonstrated  by  tbose 
who  believed  in  the  eternity  of  matter;  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  by  those  who  never  drcnaied  bat 
that  it  was  material. 

Natural  theolqgy  is  altogether  inadeqaate   §ar 
those  purposes  for  which  su»  knowledge  is 
by  man.     To  oppose  this  statement,  sonse 
ranked  among  its  tenets  that  God  will  toiprt 
who  repent.     But  whence  can  reason  infer 
and  how  can  it  demonstrate  it  7    Do  we  tee  tW 
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efil  coateqnencef  of  uns  eeasing  to  afflict  a  man 
becaufa  be  is  penitent  ?  Is  be  delivered  from  these 
consequences  even  when  be  refrains  from  re- 
peating the  transgressions  by  which  they  have  been 
entailed  upon  him?  If  then  we  have,  In  the 
present  life,  no  certain  indication  that  pardon  is 
granted,  have  we  any  testimony  from  reason  about 
the  world  to  come,  to  assure  us  that  the  blessed 
elftcts  of  forgiveness  will  be  enjoved  there?  That 
world  is  beyond  the  sphere  or  man'a  unaided 
speculations.  Besides,  the  adequacy  of  any  theolo- 
gical system  must  be  test«d  chiefly  by  the  morality 
which  may  be  evolved  from  its  doctrines,  and  the 
righteousness  of  life  to  vHiich  it  efTectually  guides 
and  excites.  Now  we  must  here  again  make  our 
appeal  to  experience.  It  will  not  do  to  put  us  off 
with  vague  generalities  about  what  the  theology  of 
nature  must  be  capable  of  effecting.  The  proper 
question  u  a  simple  one :  what  has  it  done  ?  In 
the  moral  systems  of  the  philosophers,  some  duties 
of  great  importance  are  omitted,  and  some  things 
which  they  call  virtues  turn  out  to  be  vices.  Ac- 
cording to  Cicero,  virtue  propoaea  glory  as  its  end, 
and  looks  for  no  other  reward.  Zeno  maintained 
that  all  crimes  are  equal,  and  that  a  person,  who 
has  offended  or  injured  us,  should  never  be  for- 
given. It  was  his  opinion,  as  well  as  that  of  other 
philosophers,  that  the  crime  againat  nature  is  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference.  The  Cynics  held  that  there 
was  nothing  shameful  in  eommitting  acts  of  lewd- 
ness in  public.  Aristlppus  affirmed,  that  as  plea- 
sure was  the  snsiawai  ftomrm,  a  man  might  practise 
theft,  sacrilege,  or  adultery,  as  he  had  opportunity. 
Besides  their  morality,  imperfect  as  it  was,  wanted 
authority ;  it  had  little  or  no  power  over  the  con- 
science ;  and  the  motives  by  which  it  waa  enforced, 
were  not  of  sufficient  efficacy  to  counteract  the  in- 
nate propensity  to  evil,  and  to  overcome  the  strong 
lemptationa  to  which  men  are  daily  exposed.  Hence 
a  general  depravity  of  manners  prevailed,  of  which, 
corrupt  as  Chrbtian  countries  are,  we  can  hardly 
form  a  conception :  a  depravity  which  extended 
not  only  to  the  lower  and  uneducated  classes,  but 
to  the  higher  and  better  informed,  and  even  to  the 
very  men  who  professed  to  be  teachers  of  wisdom. 
We  are  apt  to  impose  upon  ourselves,  or  to  be  iiiv> 
posed  on  by  others,  when  we  are  thinking  of  the 
heathen  philosophers.  We  look  upon  them  as 
sages,  who  spent  their  days  in  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  virtue.  But  the  particulars  of  their  history 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  and  the  testimony  of 
some  of  their  own  order,  will  correct  this  mistake, 
and  show  us  that  they  were  unprincipled  declairoers, 
whose  infamous  conduct  daily  gave  the  lie  to  their 
eloquent  harangues.  Suspicion  rests  upon  the  most 
celebrated  names ;  and  with  respect  even  to  Soc- 
rates, the  visit  which  he  paid  to  an  Athenian  cour- 
tezan, to  see  her  beauty,  and  to  teach  her  more  per- 
fectly the  arts  of  seduction,  and  the  profane  oaths 
with  which  his  conversation  was  interlarded,  with 
some  other  particulara  in  his  history,  place  him  at 
an  immense  distance  from  the  lowest  member  of  a 
Christian  church.  Were  this  wisest  of  men  accord- 
ing  to^  the  oracle,  this  pattern  of  every  excellence 
according  to  the  nonsensical  panegyrics  of  pedants 
and  fools,  now  to  appear  among  us,  no  man  with 
correct  ideas  of  piety  and  moralitv,  would  choose 
to  be  seen  in  his  company.  (Dick  s  Lectures,  voL 
i.  pp.  22,  28.) 

RcrPBaNAToaAL  Tbxoijoot  is  altogether  founded 
on  divine  revelation,  or  information  supematuraUy 
communirated  to  us ;  not  merely  information  con- 


cerning truths  which  lie  beyond  the  range  of  reason, 
but  also  the  publication,  with  new  evidence  and 
lustre,  of  such  truths  as  are  within  its  reach,  but 
of  which,  in  its  present  corrupt  state,  it  had  not 
been  able  to  form  distinct  conceptions.  The  extent 
of  this  theology  must  therefore  have  been,  at  all 
times,  exactly  commensurate  with  the  extent  of  re- 
velation vouchsafed  by  God.  It  never  could  go 
beyond  this  without  ceasing  to  be  supernatural. 
Nor  does  this  show  it  to  have  been  necessarily  very 
limited  in  the  number  of  its  doctrines  even  in  the 
earliest  periods  of  its  history.  Of  that  history  we 
have  but  an  imperfect  sketdi.  For  example,  from 
the  few  particulars  respecting  the  Antediluviana 
which  Moses  has  transmitted,  we  could  not  have 
inferred  that  the  doctrine  of  a  general  judgment 
formed  part  of  their  religious  knowledge ;  yet  it  is 
aa  eertain  as  any  part  of  the  Mosaic  history,  that 
the  second  coming  of  Christ,  the  judgment  of  the 
world  by  him,  and  something  of  the  terrible  subli- 
mity with  which  this  is  to  be  attended,  were  articles 
of  the  faith  of  the  people  of  Ood  among  them. 
•«  Enoch  the  seventh  f^om  Adam  prophesied,  say- 
ing. Behold,  the  Lord  cometh  with  ten  thousand 
of  bis  saints,  to  execute  judgment  upon  all,  and  to 
convince  all  that  are  ungodly  among  them,  of  all 
their  ungodly  deeds  which  they  have  ungodly  com- 
mitted, and  of  all  their  hard  speeches  which  ungodly 
sinners  have  apoken  against  him."  (Jude  14,  15.) 
Substantially  the  same  system  of  doctrine  which 
we  at  present  profess,  was  made  known  to  our  first 
parents  afler  the  fall,  and  has  been  received  and 
acted  upon  by  the  people  of  God  in  every  subsequent 
age.  Tet  there  has  been  a  gradual  developeroent 
of  what  is  implied  in  this  system.  The  full  evolu- 
tion of  the  human  body,  from  the  seminal  principle 
in  the  womb  of  the  parent,  is  the  work  of  years, 
and  so  is  the  growth  of  plants  and  trees.  Light 
increases  slowly,  from  the  fiunt  dawn  in  the  east  to 
the  fnU  splendour  of  noon-day.  Religious  know- 
ledge has  advanced  to  its  present  state  by  a  similar 
process.  At  first  it  was  like  the  seed  which  the 
husbandman  throws  into  the  soil,  which  although 
containing  the  germ  of  the  future  plant,  gave  no 
promise  to  the  eye  of  what  it  would  become  ;  but 
under  the  care,  and  by  the  renewed  influences  of 
Heaven,  it  has  waxed  greater  and  greater,  and  now 
it  is  presented  to  us  in  all  its  luxuriance  and  beauty. 
It  is  a  body  of  doctrine  which  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  know.  Natural  religion  is  not  suited  to  our 
circumstances,  for  it  holds  out  no  hope  to  the  guilty, 
and  in  the  present  enfeebled  and  corrupt  state  ojf 
our  moral  powers,  its  duties  are  absolutely  imprac- 
ticalile. 

supernatural  theology,  as  a  science,  may  be 
viewed  in  various  aspects.  He  that  is  Ignorant 
of  the  endless  and  subtle  disputes  which  have  arisen 
concerning  almost  every  article  of  faith,  takes  up 
his  bible  as  the  word  of  God,  and  by  a  short  and 
easy  process,  acquires  that  measure  of  knowledge, 
which,  through  the  teaching  of  the  divine  Spirit, 
makes  him  wise  unto  salvation.  Man  may  In  various 
ways  unfit  himself  for  discovering  what  the  scrip- 
tores  really  teach,  and  may  delude  himself  Into  the 
belief  that  he  finds  in  them  those  doctrines  which 
he  wishes  to  be  true,  but  the  fiiult  is  in  himself; 
the  word  of  God  remains  the  same  aa  ever  it  was, 
— a  revelation  made  to  the  most  simple,  as  well  aa 
to  the  most  learned,  and  to  honest  and  humble  in- 
quirers quite  and  easily  intelligible  on  cTery  subject 
which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  and  most  import- 
ant for  us  to  know.    But  the  deep  things  of  God 
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»re  not  to  be  left  anezplorcti ;  the  errors,  mistaken 
interpretations,  and  false  reasoningps  of  men  are  not 
to  be  allowed  to  remain  unmolested ;  and  hence 
theological  science  embraces  a  wide  range,  and 
breaks  forth  both  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  lell. 

The  primary  work  of  a  theologian  must  be  the 
consideration  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  He 
must  ascertain  what  revelation  is,  and  where  it  is 
to  be  found.  For  this  purpose  he  must  ascertain 
that  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are 
genuine  and  authentic.  He  must  ascertain  that 
they  are  genuine,  that  is,  that  they  are  really  the 
composition  of  the  authors  whose  names  they  bear; 
for,  it  is  only  on  the  supposition  of  this,  that  we 
can  believe  the  report  of  supernatural  facts  in  them 
to  be  true,  and  that  it  was  not  rejected  by  those 
who  were  cognizant  of  these  reported  facts ;  and 
that  what  are  exhibited  as  predictions,  were  writ- 
ten prior  to  the  events  which  they  profess  to  fore- 
tell. ^  He  must  also  ascertain  their  authenticity, 
that  is,  that  what  they  give  forth  as  a  statement  of 
facts,  is  really  such.  To  this  he  must  add  the 
whole  body  of  arguments,  by  which  the  system  of 
truth  contained  in  them  is  proved  to  be  divine ;  he 
must  elucidate  the  nature  and  characteristics  of 
inspiration  itself;  and  he  must  satisfactorily  deter- 
mine what  the  particular  books  are,  in  which  the 
dictates  of  inspiration  may  be  found.  When  he  has 
done  all  this,  he  has  before  him  the  source  whence 
all  his  doctrines  are  to  be  derived ;  the  authority 
by  which  they  are  all  sanctioned ;  and  the  basis  on 
which  his  belief  of  each  of  them  is  to  rest.  Here 
what  is  strictly  and  properly  theology  commences, 
and  we  may  now  give  some  account  of  tbe  various 
aspects  in  which  it  may  be  contemplated,  and  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  composed. 

Exegetictd  TTieologyiti  first  in  natural  order;  it  is 
also,  in  many  respects,  first  in  point  of  importance : 
it  consists  in  the  interpretation  and  explanation  of 
the  scriptures.  If  revelation  is  the  only  source  of 
theological  doctrines,  and  the  standard  to  which 
they  are  to  be  conformed,  too  high  a  value  cannot 
be  set  upon  accurate  exegesis,  or  the  correct  and 
certain  evolution  of  the  sense  of  its  different  an- 
nouncements;  and  since  many  passages  of  the  bible 
have  long  had  different  meanings  attached  to  them, 
by  different  classes  of  persons,  and  since  there  is 
thus  the  mist  of  preconceived  opinions,  and,  it  may 
be  also,  the  distorting  medium  of  inveterate  preju- 
dice, thrown  between  us  and  the  exhibitions  of 
truth  in  the  scriptures,  it  is  evident  that  the  true 
interpretation  may  often  be  very  far  from  being 
satisfactory  to  us.  For  this  reason,  and  for  various 
others  which  may  easily  be  conceived,  exegetical 
theology  must  have  something  by  which  to  find  its 
way,  and  something  to  which  to  appeal  in  vindica- 
tion of  the  results  of  its  labours.  For  these  pur- 
poses it  makes  use  of  hermeneutics,  or  the  science 
of  interpretation,  which  comprises  and  exhibits  the 
principles  and  rules  according  to  which  the  meaning 
of  an  author  may  be  judiciously,  accurately,  and 
satisfactorily  ascertained.  Thus  exegetiosl  theo- 
logy, when  properly  conducted,  is  nothing  more 
than  the  practical  application,  to  the  scriptures,  of 
the  theory  and  precepts  of  sacred  hermeneutics. 
The  Christian  church  is  becoming  extensively 
alive  to  the  truth  of  this  remark,  and  nothing  can 
augur  better  for  its  peace, — that  peace  which  is  the 
result  of  the  triumph  of  sound  doctrine,  and  the 
destruction  of  those  errors  which  deface  her  beauty 
and  mar  her  prosperity.  For  this  consummation 
we  must  look  to  the  labours  of  wise,  learned,  can- 


did  men,  in  this  department  of  the 
and  not  to  the  mere  repetition  of  anoesit  glowe% 
or  the  production  of  new  and  ingenioiis  eombcati. 
or  the  profound  reasonings  of  the  metapbyatoaa,  <f 
the  subtle  arts  of  the  logician.      The  history  of 
this  important  branch  of   theology   i*    is  mnj 
respects  truly  humiliating,  and  fraught  with  Icsaon 
of  admonition  and  caution.     Even  in  the  first  era. 
tury,  though  the  generality  of  those  who  pcrfcwa>ed 
the  office  of  interpreters,  studied  above  all  thnip 
plainness  and  perspicuity,  yet  seTeral  adopted  tW 
absurd  and  corrupt  custom  used  among  the  Jev^ 
of  darkening  the  plain  words  of  holy  scripture,  bt 
insipid  and  forced  allegories,  and  of  drawing  tl)«c 
violently  from  their  proper  and  natural  sig«ifir»- 
tion,  in  order  to  extort  from  them  certain  ny«trnn 
and  hidden  meanings.     The  epistle  of  BaraabMk 
which  is  yet  extant,  and  which  certainly  beloaigt  to 
the  first  century,  whoever  may  have  been  its  anther. 
is  a  proof  of  this.     So  rapid  was  the  dedenskm 
thus  begun,  that  of  the  commentators  of  the  second 
century,  of  whom  we  have  any  account,  there  wai 
not  one  who  did  not  attribute  a  double  tense  to  tW 
words  of  scripture:  the  one  sense    obvious  sad 
literal;  the  other  hidden  and  mysterious,  which  Uy 
concealed,  as  it  were,  under  the  veil  of  the  ovt- 
ward  letter.      The  former  they  treated  with  ihe 
utmost  neglect,  and  turned  the  whole  force  of  thrir 
genius  and  application  to  unfold  the  latter,      la 
other  words,  they  were  more  studious  to  dnritcn  tW 
holy  scriptures  vrith  their  idle  fictions,  than  to  n- 
vestigate  their  true  and  natural  sense.     Some  att 
them  also  forced  the  expressions  of  sacred  writ  o«t 
of  their  obvious  mesning,  to  apply  them  to  tie 
support  of  their  philosophical  systems;  n  custom 
most  pernicious,  which  has  much  prevailed,  and  ct 
which  Clemens  of  Alexandria  is  said  to  have  gives 
the  first  example.     The  critical  prindplea,  if  siirh 
they  deserve  to  be  called,  of  those  who  were  not 
content  with  the  literal  meaning  of  scripture,  wvrp, 
in  the  third  century,  reduced  into  a  system  by  tb« 
celebrated  Origen.     In  his  Stromata,  book  x ,  he 
says,  "  The  source  of  many  evils  lies  in  adhering  fa 
the  carnal  or  external  part  of  scripture.     Tho!w 
who  do  so,  shall  not  attain  to  the  kingdom  of  G«d. 
Let  us,  therefore,  seek  alter  the  spirit  and  the  sub- 
stantial fruit  of  the  word,  which  are  hidden  and 
mysterious.**    And  again,  *'  The  scriptures  ate  a 
little  use  to  those  who  understand  them  as  they  tn 
written."    The  hidden  sense  he  divided  into  moni 
and  mystical.     **  The  moral  sense  of  scripture  dis. 
plays  those  doctrines  that  relate  to  the  inwurd 
state  of  the  soul,  and  the  conduct  of  lile.     The 
mystical,  or  spiritual  sense,  represents  the  mtnrr. 
the  laws,  and  the  history  of  the  spiritual  or  mystirsl 
world.     We  are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  the  labyrinth : 
for  he  subdirided  this  mystical  vrorid  of  lua  ows 
creation  into  two   distinct  regions,   the   osie  d 
which  he  called  the  superior,  i.  e.  hearen  ;  by  the 
other,  or  inferior,  he  meant  the  churdi.     Tbn  )H 
to  a  division  of  the  mystical  sense,  into  an  csvthly 
or  allegorical  sense,  adapted  to  the  inferior  worM, 
and  a  celestial  or  anagogical  one,  adapted  to  the 
superior  region.*'  (Mosheim,  Cent.  3,  di.  S.)    Kot 
widely  different  from  this  is  the  system  of  the 
Schoolmen,  as  expressed  in  the  following  y 

TAtfTH  fMia  docst)  i|iiM  cwdM  sDt^irnn^ 
MoraUa  quid  «caa,  qoo  teaaat  ■ *-  * 


Origcn's  method  of  interpretation  was  that  whlrW 
came  to  be  almost  universally  followed.  Amvr^ 
the  commentators  there  were,  indeed,  not  a  lev 
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honourable  eiceptions:  even  in  tbe  fourth  centunr 
we  not  only  find  tome  following  tbe  natural  tigni- 
tii*ation  of  tbe  words,  but  also  Augustine  and 
'rychoniuB  attempting  to  establish  plain  and  wise 
rules  for  tbe  interpretation  of  scripture;  but  tbe 
multitude  of  them  followed  tbe  path  of  absurdity, 
and  all  of  them  found  it  easy  to  attribute  tbe  whole 
of  their  own  foolish  fancies  to  one  or  other  of  tbe 
senses  of  the  bible,  till  at  last  in  tbe  dark  ages  they 
ceased  and  feared  to  invent  new  fancies  for  them- 
selves, and  contented  themselves  with  retailing  and 
venerating  the  follies  of  those  who  had  gone  before 
them.  Tbe  expositions  of  scripture  which  in  these 
and  in  various  other  corrupt  ways,  may  have  ob- 
tained a  place  in  the  church,  may  possibly  be  very 
numerous;  the  only  prospect  of  their  detection 
and  extirpation,  the  only  preventive  of  new  unwar- 
ranted interpretations,  and  thus  tbe  purification  of 
our  religious  knowledge,  and  the  pacification  of  the 
contendmg  parties  in  the  Christian  world,  mainly 
depend  on  the  successful  cultivation  of  exegetic^ 
theology.  Every  opinion  should  be  brought  to  tbe 
test  oiGod^s  word ;  and  every  proof  brought  from 
thence  for  its  confirmation,  should  be  justified  by 
the  common  principles  of  interpretation,  as  applic- 
able to  the  inspired  records :  thus  tbe  truth  of  God 
will  shine  forth  in  its  own  unclouded  brightness; 
and  the  voice  of  the  divine  oracle  distinctly  heard, 
will  hush  the  clamours  of  contention,  and  relieve 
the  doubting  mind  from  its  fears  and  anxieties. 

Didactic  Tkecioyy,  which  has  been  also  called  dog^ 
matic,  has,  for  its  province,  to  state  and  explain  the 
several  doctrines  of  religion,  and  to  point  out  their 
proofs.  Thus  it  may  be  considered  as  that  which 
gathers  up  and  exhibits  the  results  of  the  labours 
of  the  exegetical  theologian ;  for  it  should  derive 
all  its  doctrines  from  the  scriptures,  and  establish 
their  truth  by  showing  whence  it  has  taken  them. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  those  who  would  reduce 
theology  to  tbe  standard  of  reason,  and  try  every 
doctrine  by  its  test ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  say,  that 
religion  cannot  contradict  reason,  and  another  thing 
to  say,  that  it  cannot  go  beyond  and  rise  above  it, 
and  that  reason  must  be  supreme  judge  in  all  that 
pertains  to  it.  How  is  it  possible  to  reconcile 
naked  EatioMtlitm  with  a  sincere  belief  of  the  in- 
spiration of  the  scriptures?  Can  any  man  consis- 
tently  say,  God  has  certainly  spoken  this,  but  I 
roust  yet  judge  for  myself,  whether  it  is  true  or 
fidse?  With  mere  Rationalists  we  should  not 
reason  out  of  the  scriptures,  for  our  labour  will  be 
in  vain :  they  need  fint  of  all  to  be  instructed  and 
ronvinced  in  respect  of  tbe  divine  origin  of  our  re- 
ligion, and  the  claim  which  the  announcement,  of 
tbe  divine  will  has  to  the  unwavering  assent  of  the 
whole  mind  and  heart.  Some  of  them  may  be 
ignorant  of  the  length  to  which  their  favourite 
principle  should  lead  them ;  but  the  more  acute  are 
well  aware  of  it,  and  probably  the  greater  part  of 
them,  at  the  present  day,  are  nothing  more  than 
■o/nra/Mfs,  that  is,  they  reject  every  thing  super- 
natural in  religion :  not  only  the  mysteries  in  its 
doctrine,  but  also  the  miracles  by  which  it  has  been 
attested  are  at  once  swept  away,  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  scripture  either  denied,  or  so  explained  as 
io  mean  nothing.  Thus  in  Germany,  Socinianism 
under  the  name  o(  Neology,  has  unreservedly  thrown 
aside  its  mask  and  its  borrowed  garments,  and  dis- 
played  to  view  its  real  features  and  its  true  dimen- 
sions, but  still  insisting  on  being  reckoned  genuine 
Christianity.  **  Many  of  tbe  Neologists  are  mere 
Idaterialist's,  Deists,  or  Pantheists,  who  regard  all 


revelation  as  nothing  but  a  mass  of  superetltion, 
imposture,  and  delusion.  Othera  admit  the  prin- 
cipal facts  contained  in  the  scriptures,  but  endea- 
vour to  account  for  many  of  them  fi-om  natural 
causes.  They  deny  every  thing  supernatural  or 
miraculous,  and  regard  our  Saviour  merely  as  a 
divine  messenger,  sent  like  Socrates,  Plato,  Luther, 
&c,  to  teach  and  improve  mankind.  The  design 
of  Christianity,  according  to  them,  was  the  intro- 
duction of  a  system  of  religion  comprehensible  by 
human  reason,  and  corroborative  of  its  principles  as 
already  existing.  They  treat  the  Bible  precisely 
as  they  would  any  other  book  of  antiquity,  not  be- 
lieving in  its  divine  inspiration  and  authority,  and 
rejecting  its  books 'at  pleasure.  The  doctrines  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles  they  consider  as  strongly 
tinctured  with  Jewish  prejudices ;  and  they  ascribe 
the  extraordinary  displays  of  knowledge  and  wisdom 
in  our  Saviour,  to  the  precocity  of  his  underetanding. 
Some  of  them  deny  that  he  actually  died  when  on 
tbe  cross;  and  othera  maintain  that  he  never  ascended 
into  heaven,  but  continued  on  the  earth,  made 
himself  known  to  Saul  of  Taraus,  &c.  They  ascribe 
the  great  change  which  took  place  in  the  disciple 
of  Gamaliel,  to  mortified  pride ;  bis  Jewish  brethren 
having  turned  their  backs  upon  him,  on  account  of 
bis  acceptance  of  tbe  privilege  of  Roman  citizen- 
ship. To  be  revenged  upon  them,  he  set  himself 
strenuously  to  oppose  their  narrow  and  contracted 
notions,  and  to  establish  an  universal  religion,  to 
which  he  found  the  doctrines  of  Christ  were  &vour- 
uble.**  They  hold,  says  Dr  Tholuck,  that  what 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  really  taught,  can  now  no  more 
be  known  with  certainty ;  that  his  originally  simple 
doctrini  has  been  greatly  corrupted  by  Paul,  who 
engrafted  upon  it  the  important  articles  of  original 
sin  and  redemption,  which  he  had  borrowed  from 
bis  own  Jewish  theology:  and  that  these  came 
afterwards  to  be  regarded  as  Christian  doctrines, 
though  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  than  they  are 
to  the  underetanding.  (Menzies*  Tholuck  on  Ro- 
mans, Preface,  p.  9.)  Fearfully  as  these  men  have 
erred,  miserable  as  is  their  system  of  theology,  they 
are  yet  not  very  inconsistent  Rationalists :  but  not 
so  those,  who  admitting  tbe  inspiration  of  the  scrip- 
tures, yet  reject  every  thing  which  their  reason 
cannot  grapple  with  and  master.  Is  there  nothing 
that  will  necessarily  be  mysterious  to  us,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  and  more  especially  in  the  nature  and 
purposes  of  the  infinite  God?  When  he  conde- 
scends to  instruct  us,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect 
that  we  shall  be  taught  some  things  which  we  can- 
not discover  for  ourselves,  or  perfectly  comprehend  ? 
Is  it  of  no  use  to  know  the  existence  of  a  thing, 
and  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied,  unless  we 
can  also  adequately  comprehend  its  nature?  Surely 
the  authority  of  God  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  truth 
and  establish  the  importance  of  any  statement, 
however  dark  or  mysterious  it  may  be,  and  the  true 
theologian  assents  to  it  with  reverence,  and  places 
it  among  the  doctrines  of  his  system.  Yet  he  will 
not  act  thus  With  any  absurdity,  and  any  thing  that  is 
an  outrage  on  right  reason:  neither  of  these  will  he 
admit ;  not,  however,  because  he  allows  reason  the 
place  of  supreme  judge,  but  because  neither  of  these 
can  possibly  be  found  in  a  revelation  from  God. 
Either  of  them  occurring  in  what  he  had  supposed 
to  be  a  revelation  from  God,  would  make  him 
ponder  well  whether  be  was  not  mistaking  its 
meaning,  and  would  then  send  him  to  re-consider 
the  pretended  evidences  of  its  inspiration  by  which 
be  must  have  been  imposed  upon. 
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Do  we  then  ny  that  tbe  exercise  of  reason  is  to 
be  whdly  discarded  in  reference  to  all  that  pertains 
to  supernatural  theology?  No:  there  is  nothing 
that  gbIIs  it  into  more  Tigorous  or  more  delightful 
exercise.  Yet  it  is  allowed  only  a  seryant's  place, 
and  is  called  to  perform  only  a  servant's  work :  tbe 
inadequate  manner  in  which  it  frequently  does  this, 
should  teach  us  to  rejoice  that  there  is  One  above 
it  to  control  and  assist  it,  even  in  its  humble  sphere. 
What  purposes  then  does  it  serve  ?  Its  firU  office 
is  to  judge  of  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  religion; 
tbe  external  evidences  and  the  internal  evidences 
that  the  bible  is  an  inspired  book*  that  all  the 
parts  of  it  are  inspired,  and  that  therefore  our 
religion  is  from  Ood.  TMs  work  can  be  performed 
by  no  other,  and  reason  is  sufficient  for  it,  for  here 
there  is  nothing  mysterious,  nothing  which  is  not 
as  plain  to  a  common  understanding,  as  the  subjects 
which  the  mind  is  called  upon  to  consider  in  the 
common  course  of  affairs.  Its  teeond  oflSce  is  to 
examine  the  contents  of  revelation,  to  ascertain  the 
sense  of  the  words  and  phrases  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed, to  bring  to  the  illustration  of  it  our 
previous  knowledge  of  subjects  connected  with  it, 
to  trace  the  relation  of  its  parts,  and  to  draw  out 
in  regular  order  the  system  of  doctrines  and  duties 
which  it  teaches.  The  communication  of  a  revela- 
tion to  us  implies  such  an  exercise  of  reason  on  our 
part ;  and  but  for  this  it  might  as  well  have  been 
addressed  to  the  beasts  which  perish.  Its  third 
office  is  to  compare  opinions  with  scripture;  if  they 
agree  with  it,  to  approve  them;  and  if  they  are 
contrary  to  it,  to  refute  them.  It  is  not  the  weight 
that  is  used  in  the  balances  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
according  to  which  doctrines  are  found  to  be  suffi- 
cient or  wanting ;  but  it  is  the  hand  which  uses  the 
balances,  and  the  eye  that  detects  the  result.  Its 
fourth  and  last  office  is  to  deduce  inferences  from 
the  plain  announcements  of  scripture,  either  as  these 
are  viewed  individually,  or  as  two  or  more  of  them 
are  taken  in  connection.  On  this  we  shall  make 
some  remarks  immediately.  Meantime,  it  is  evi- 
dent, from  what  has  been  said,  that  reason  is  not 
exiled  from  tbe  regions  of  theology,  and  that  the 
purposes  it  serves  are  most  important.  Still  even 
in  using  it  for  these  purposes,  instead  of  complaining 
that  the  sphere  of  its  activity  is  too  limited,  we 
need  to  bear  in  mind  tbe  apostolic  caution,  **  Beware 
lest  any  man  spoil  you  through  philosophy  and  vain 
deceit,  after  the  tradition  of  men,  after  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  world,  and  not  after  Christ." 

We  have  said  that  it  is  one  of  the  legitimate 
offices  of  reason  to  draw  inferences  from  the  plain 
announcements  of  scripture.  This  is  an  important 
remark  in  relation  to  didactic  theology,  for  it  is 
acted  on  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  Its  just- 
ness has  been  frequently  denied  and  much  declaimed 
against.  Nothing,  it  has  been  said,  can  be  admitted 
as  a  doctrine  of  supernatural  theology,  except  what 
is  expressly  stated  in  scripture,  and  to  elevate  to 
an  equality  with  that,  those  things  which  we  think 
proper  to  infer  from  it,  is  to  endanger  the  purity  of 
sacred  truth,  and  grant  to  reason  an  authority  tan- 
tamount to  that  of  the  word  of  Ood.  In  this  there 
is  some  appearance  of  reasonableness  and  prudence, 
but  there  is  only  the  appearance  of  these.  **  No- 
thing is  more  plain  than  that,  when  a  proposi- 
tion is  laid  down  from  which  certain  inferences 
naturally  arise,  it  is  tbe  office  of  the  understanding 
to  draw  the  conclusions,  and  to  rest  in  them  with 
equal  confidence,  as  in  the  premises  from  which  they 
are  deduced.     This  is  the  mode  of  procedure  of  all 


intenigert  creaturei,  in  the  OMittera  to  wlo^  (Wy 
turn  their  attention.    Human  k]aowled||«  would  he 
exceedingly  circumscribed  and    impcmct,  if  an 
views  were  strictly  confined  to   facta,  aad  thne 
would  be  of  little  use,  if  we  were  not  peradttcd  tt 
educe  from  them  observations  and  iraixiw  for  t^ 
regulation  of  our  conduct.    Had  ererj  ikm^  whir^ 
it  is  useful  for  us  to  know,  been  deli  v^md  im  exprem 
terms  in  tbe  scriptures,  the  biUe  woold  have  beer 
too  voluminous  for  common  use;  mad  becidca^  wmck 
minuteness  was  not  necessary.   God  apraki  ia  it  t« 
men  who  are  capable  of  reasoning  on  the  onCaafj 
affairs  of  life,  and  who  can  use  thia  power  m  ■satten 
of  religion."    We  may  also  remark,  that  a  watnl 
precept  is  in  reality  a  doctrine  ex  pre  seed  ia  u 
imperative  form.  The  commandment  •*  Tboe  ihU: 
not  kill,"  is  just  a  certain  way  of  expreanag  the 
abstract  truth,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  wOl  of 
God  and  the  eternal  rule  of  righteoiisDe«s,  thai  • 
man  should  kill,  and  that  his  doing  so  ahall  iarolf  •> 
him  in  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  a  heinoaa  sa. 
Now  is  it  not  true  that  the  more  mlniite  precrpo 
of  the  law,  the  application  of  eren  the  greatest  ctf 
them  to  particular  cases,  and  the  greater  nvBiber  of 
the  rules  of  Christian  prudence,  are  to  be  obtainrd 
frvm  scripture,  only  as  inferences  more  lanme&le 
or  remote.     A  multitude  of  preoepta  are  incloded 
in  some  general  one;  the  motive  by  which  «« 
should  be  actuated  is  pointed  out,  and  we  are  left 
to  learn  from  it  the  duties  to  which  we  sho^d  be 
excited  by  it ;  and  a  prohibition  is  gixen  aa  bcinf 
also  the  hint  concerning  the  opposite  duty  which  i* 
incumbent  on  us.    But  we  have  seen  that  prreepO 
and  doctrines  are  not  essentially   difiTereat,  aay 
experience  tells  us  that  we  may  err  aa  grievoittlv  b 
attempting  to  infer  a  point  of  aan  <»r  duty,  as  n 
attempting  to  deduce  abstract  truths.    Finally,  tha 
principle   that  inferences  from  scripture  arc  aot 
admissible  in  theology,  goes  a  great  deal  frrthtf 
than  its  patrons  seem  to  be  aware  of,  or  are  pre* 
pared  to  follow  out  in  their  practice.  It  necessarih 
forbids  us  either  to  write  or  speak  about  teligioi^ 
except  in  the  very  words  of  scripture ;  it  telb  «• 
that  it  is  not  divine  truth  we  have  in  our  nhids. 
except  in  so  far  as  it  is  present  to  our  tbooght^ 
clothed  in  the  precise  language  of  the  bible:  it 
would  banish  from  the  world  every  religions  book 
but  tbe  bible,  for  unless  we  merely  retail  its  words 
we  violate  the  principle  of  these  men.     What  t* 
every  attempt  to  explain  it  but  a  deductioii  of 
inferences?     Nay,  what  is  an  attempt  at  even  the 
roost  rigidly  literal  translation  but  in    a    grrac 
degree  the  same  exercise  of  reason?      Keith<r 
Christ  nor  his  apostles  abstained  from  exhibitiag 
the  deductions  which  may  be  made  from  the  Ueu 
and  doctrines  recorded  in  the  inspired  record ;  aad 
though  we  cannot  be  perfect  as  they  were,  yet  we 
have  not  the  most  distant  hint  that  in  this  respect 
they  were  not  an  example  to  us. 

Popish  divines  find  another  source  of  thccdcgkal 
doctrine  m  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  and  the 
traditions  preserved  in  the  church.  Scripture  of 
itself  is  not  sufficient  for  them,  and  tha  rraacm  is 
obvious:  they  hold  many  doctrines  of  whi^  not 
tbe  least  vestige  is  to  be  found  in  it;  nay»  they 
hold  doctrines  which  are  in  direct  opposition  to  it. 
Strenuously  as  they  deny  this,  they  have  not  been 
ashamed  to  confess  it  among  themselTCS.  The 
bishops  met  at  Bononia,  to  consult  for  reatoriag 
the  dignity  of  tbe  Roman  see,  addreased  the  lot* 
lowing  advice  to  Pope  Julius  the  Third :  **Amimg 
all  the  counsels  which  we  can  give  at  thia  tioac^  ua 
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fcsvc  reiervcd  tbe  mott  weighty  to  tlie  last.  Ton 
oiutt  ttrive  with  all  your  might,  that  m  little  of  the 
goipel  M  pOMible,  especially  in  tbe  vulgar  tonpe, 
may  be  read  in  the  citiet  under  yovr  juritdictTon ; 
Che  little  whidi  is  in  the  mam  ought  to  be  snfll- 
cient;  neither  should  it  be  pemitteid  to  any  mortal 
to  read  more  i  for  as  long  as  men  were  contented 
with  that  little,  all  things  went  well  with  them, 
but  quite  otherwise  siaee  more  was  commonly  read. 
This  book,  above  all  others,  has  rsised  tbe  storms 
and  tempests  with  which  we  are  carried  away. 
And  tnil^,  if  any  man  diligently  examiae  it,  and 
then  connder  the  things  which  are  practised  in  our 
churches,  be  will  see  that  they  diiSBir.  very  much 
from  one  another,  and  that  our  doctrine  is  altegetiier 
different  from  it,  and  often  contrary.  These  docu* 
meats  are  therefore  to  be  concealed  with  great 
caution  and  diligence,  lest  we  should  be  involved 
in  greater  troubles  and  tumults.*'  (Consil.  de 
StabiL  Rom.  Sede,  p.  6.) 

SjfttemaUe  Theology  arranges  methodically  the 
great  truths  of  religion,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  con- 
template tbem  in  Uieir  natural  eonnexion,  and  to 
perceive  both  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  parts 
and  the  symmetry  of  tbe  whole.  As  didactic 
theology  gathers  up  and  exhibits  tbe  labours  of  the 
exegetical  theologian  as  these  bear  on  any  given 
poaat,  so  systematic  theology  collects  into  one  con- 
nected form  the  whole  of  the  doctrines  which 
didactic  theology,  in  its  more  desultory  labours, 
may  have  estaUished.  The  principles  of  every 
science  may  be  arranged  according  to  a  variety  of 
UMtbods ;  but  that  one  is  generally  to  be  preferred 
which  ftdlows  the  order  of  nature ;  and  not  only 
leads  «s  on  from  one  degree  of  knowledge  to 
another,  but  also  at  each  step  presupposes  nothing 
which  is  to  be  explained  or  proved  afterwards. 
There  are,  however,  not  a  lew  who  exclaim  against 
every  thing  like  the  reduction  of  theologieal  truth 
into  a  svstem:  it  is  viewed  as  a  disparagement  to 
the  word  of  God,  which  does  not  proceed  in  this 
artificial  way,  and  it  is  accused  of  bong  the  parent 
of  manv  errora,  over-nice  distinctions,  and  subtle 
and  fiUlaffioits  reasonings,  and  also  of  that  slavish. 
Dcss  of  mind  which  we  often  perceive  hindering 
men  from  fireeljr  acquiescing  in  the  plain  dictates  of 
reason  and  scripture.  However  true  these  things 
may  be  in  respect  of  some  systems,  they  form  no 
valid  objeetioa  to  systematic  theology  as  it  should 
be.  It  is  reasonable  to  oliject  to  a  system  that  is 
improperly  arranged,  too  technical  in  its  form,  or 
encumbered  with  a  multiplicity  of  useless  distinc- 
tions !  it  would  be  our  duty  to  protest  against  any 
system  that  would  pretend  to  be  one  unhnncen,  indis- 
soluble chain  of  reasoning,  such  as  a  system  of  mathe- 
matical truth  is,  every  doetriae  of  which  depends 
for  demonstration  on  those  doctrines  which  precede 
it;  for  no  point  in  theology  is  to  be  believed 
because  it  harmonises  with  what  precedes  it  in  the 
system,  and  seems  necessarily  to  flow  from  it,  but 
because  in  express  terms,  or  by  implication,  it 
has  a  place  in  the  word  of  God.  Tet  many  advan- 
tages are  derived  from  systematising  in  tlieology. 
Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  svoid  it  even  in  a  con. 
siderable  degree.  In  the  mind  of  every  intelligent 
reader  of  the  scriptures,  a  system,  or  various 
partial  systems,  are  formed,  whether  he  wiU  or  not, 
and  the  different  parts  of  these,  b^  their  union, 
reflect  new  light  on  each  other.  Since  the  work 
is  thus  begun,  it  is  certainly  best  that  it  should  be 
carefiilly  perfected ;  if  in  this  unfinished  form  it  is 
useful,  it   must   be  more    so  when    completed. 


Besides,  there  is  eertainly  an  approach  to  systema* 
tixing  in  some  parts  of  the  Bible,  particularly  in 
the  epistle  to  the  Romans ;  but  though  this  were 
not  the  case,  it  would  be  no  objection  against  holy 
writ  on  the  one  hand,  or  against  systematic  then* 
lo^  on  the  other.  It  is  no  objection  against  holy 
writ,  because  to  one  who  considers  attentively  tbe 
whole  plan  of  providence  regarding  the  redemption 
and  final  restoration  of  man,  it  will  be  evident  that 
in  order  to  the  perfeeting  of  the  whole,  the  parts 
must  have  been  unveiled  successively,  and  by 
degrees,  as  the  scheme  advanced  towards  comple- 
tion. And  if  the  doctrines  to  be  believed  are 
delivered  there  with  sufficient  deamess,  we  have 
no  reason  to  complain,  nor  is  it  for  us  to  prescribe 
rules  to  infinite  wisdom.  Again,  it  is  no  objection 
to  systematic  theology,  that  doctrines  are  not  thus 
methodically  digested  in  the  bible.  Holy  writ  has 
been  given  us,  that  it  may  be  used  for  our  spiritual 
instruction  and  improvement;  reason  is  given  us» 
to  enable  us  to  make  the  proper  use  of  both  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  mercies  which  God  has  seen 
meet  to  bestow.  In  respect  of  both  dssses  of 
merdes,  he  confers  liberally  the  material  or 


of  enjojnnent ;  be  gives  the  capadtv  of  using  tbem ; 
and  he  requires  the  exertion  of  that  capadty,  for 
turning  to  tbe  best  account  the  benefits  he  has  con- 
ferred. It  is,  then,  our  duty  to  arrange  tbe  doc- 
trines of  holy  writ  in  the  way  most  useful  for 
assisting  us  to  understand  and  remember  tbem. 
He  most  be  an  inconsiderate  man  who  denies  that 
religion  is  systematic  The  scriptures  are  not  an 
assemblage  of  writings  whidi  have  no  other  relation 
to  each  other  but  juxta-position,  or  collocation  in 
tbe  same  volume:  they  are  a  continued  revelation 
of  his  eternal  counsels.  There  is  an  arrangjement 
here,  as  wdl  as  in  his  other  works,  although  it  may 
require  time  and  patience  to  discover  it.  Rdigton 
has  first  pnndples,aad  secondary  truths  dependent 
on  these  prindples,  and  precepts  founded  on  both. 
And  surely  if  it  is  an  sdvsntage  to  have  other 
sciences  methodically  arranged,  tbe  understanding 
and  memory  of  man  should  not  be  deprived  of  it 
in  this  one,  which  is  tbe  highest  and  best.  The 
study  of  the  scriptures  cannot  be  recommended  to 
OS,  that  we  may  load  our  memories  with  a  multi- 
tude  of  unconnected  ideas,  but  that  we  may  bring 
together  and  combine  the  truths  which  are  scat- 
tered up  and  down  in  them,  and  thus  "  understand 
what  the  mind  of  tbe  Lord  is."  Though  tbe  spirit 
of  system  may  have  led  to  serious  evils,  this  only 
teai^es  us  to  watch  over  our  hearts  and  the 
operations  of  our  minds:  because  what  is  good 
is  abused,  we  are  not  on  that  account  to  deprive 
ourselves  of  tbe  legitimate  nse  of  it.~The 
earliest  works  that,  in  the  strict  sense  of  tbe 
term,  can  be  oslled  systems  of  thfology,  were,  in 
the  third  centurv,  the  work  of  Origen,  concerning 
principles,  and  in  the  fourth  century,  the  Cate- 
chetical Discourses  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and  tbe 
Enchiridion  of  Augustine ;  tbe  first  two  among  tbe 
Greeks,  and  the  third  among  the  Latins.  But  these 
would  now  be  reckoned  very  defective  as  systems- 
tic  exhibitions  of  sacred  knowledge.  In  the  middle 
ages  there  were  writers  who  were  more  tbsn  syste- 
matic enough;  but,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  after- 
%rards  to  mention,  religion  has  been  little  indebted 
to  their  labours.  It  was  at  the  era  of  the  Refor- 
mation  that  systematic  works  began  to  appear, which 
were  at  once  full,  and  calculated  to  be  truly  useful. 
Clearness  of  method,  scripturalness  of  doctrine,  re- 
verence for  the  word  of  God,  as  the  slone  source 
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of  true  theology,  and  also,  in  many  cases,  the  re- 
quirements of  good  taste,  began  to  be  regarded. 
**  The  Institutes  of  Calrin,  though  not  the  first  in 
order  of  time,  carried  off  the  palm  from  all  its  pre* 
deceasoTM,  and  has  not  yet  been  surpassed  by  any 
eompetitor.  Diversity  of  opinion  may  exist  respect- 
ing some  of  bis  positions,  but  while  profound  piety, 
masculine  energy  of  mind,  aeuteness  and  strength 
of  argument,  perspicuity  of  statement,  and  purity 
of  language,  continue  to  be  respected  among  men, 
the  Cliristian  Institutes  of  John  Calvin  will  secure 
for  their  author  immortal  honour.'*  Yet  even  not 
a  few  of  the  Reformers,  while  they  rejected  the 
foolish  speculations,  impious  doctiines,  and  captious 
modes  of  reasoning,  which  had  characterised  the 
schoolmen  of  the  preceding  ages,  yet  proceeded  to 
systematise  in  a  method  void  of  all  taste,  and 
strictly  accommodated  to  the  logic  which  had 
long  prevailed  and  still  maintained  its  place.  It 
may  be  amusing  to  the  reader  to  know  something 
ot  the  method  which  these  men  pursued,  and  cer- 
tainly it  was  awkward  and  cumbrous  enough,  though 
far  supetior  io  what  it  was  in  the  han&  of  their 
predecessors.  For  this  purpose  we  may  instance 
the  system  of  Dr  Henry  Alting,  a  Dutch  professor 
in  the  former  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  On 
every  question,  as  far  as  circumstances  would  per- 
mit, he  follows  out  the  same  process.  Having  di- 
rected attention  to  his  subject,  he  first  of  all  men- 
tions the  calumnies  with  which  the  orthodox  bad 
been  assailed  in  respect  to  it,  and  gives  a  particular 
answer  to  each  of  them.  Kext  he  specifies  the 
logomachies  to  which  it  had  given  rise,  and  fur- 
nishes a  minute  elucidation  of  each.  Being  thus 
prepared  he  produces  the  orthodox  doctrine,  and 
perhaps  branches  it  out  into  several  propositions,  to 
each  of  which  sa  much  attention  is  given  as  to  the 
ooctrine  when  considered,  as  sometimes  it  is,  in  it« 
general  form.  He  takes  the  doctrine,  or  the  pro- 
position, and  confirms  it  by  arguments  drawn,  first, 
from  the  nature  of  the  mhjectt  ^n^t  secondly,  from 
the  nature  of  the  predicate.  Then  the  opposite 
heterodox  opinion  is  produced,  the  arguments  which 
have  been  advanced  in  its  favour,  both  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  pre- 
dicate, are  refuted,  and  latterly,  it  is  assailed  and 
demolished  by  these  two  kinds  of  argument.  Thus 
he  proceeds  from  proposition  to  propositimi  till  the 
subject  is  exhausted,  and  all  the  arguments,  whether 
deduced  from  reason  or  scripture,  are  stated  in  the 
syllogistic  form.  Every  subject  is  treated  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  and  square  of  the  dialectics  of 
the  schools,  and  even  the  very  quotations  from 
scripture  can  scarcely  be  discerned  amidst  the  rub- 
bish of  logical  forms  and  terms. 

Elenchiii*  or  Polemic  Theology,  so  called  from 
the  two  Greek  words  signifying  reJutoHon  and  war, 
has  for  its  province  to  defend  what  is  taught  by  the 
didactic  theologian,  against  the  olgectionB  of  adver- 
saries, and  to  detect  and  refute  the  opposite  errors. 
It  is  said  that  the  epithet  polemic  was  first  given 
to  it  by  Friedman  Beckmann,  a  theologian  of  Jena, 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  By  many  it  is  held  in 
great  disrepute,  and  some  have  even  proposed  that 
the  voice  of  the  disputant  should  no  longer  be  lis- 
tened to  in  the  Christian  church.  Doubtless,  the 
sophistical  arguments  and  the  unhallowed  arts 
which  have  sometimes  been  used  in  its  service,  are 
calculated  to  inspire  with  indignation  and  disgust ; 

A  so  is  also  the  odium  theologicum,  the  virulent 
losity  which  has  too  often  characterised  religi- 
lebates.     But  the  peace  of  the  churches  must 
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never  be  purrhaaed  wk  tlbe 
them  cast  forth  frcMn  their 
which  God  does  not  approve  ;  bvt  fet 
be  left  undefended,  or  error  ummmma^ti 
already  said,  the  progress  that  mmf  be 
lishing  sound  principles  of 
skilfiil  application  of  these  to 
scripture,  will  be  the  surest  fMsen  of  tW 
ing  termination  of  theological 

Practical  Tkeolam  has  its  wmj 
the  departments  of  the  aciencc  to 
already  referred ;  on  these  it 
same  time  it  is  that  which  eiowue  the  whole, 
consists  of  an  exhiUtion,  lif«t«  €if  prrofpt»  b* 
directions;  and,  secondly,  of  the  ■mtin.i  I7  vat 
we  should  be  excited  to  compl  j  with  tlwae ;  aed  ku 
these  rules  and  these  motives  OMiy  he  ehher  ioMi 
expressly  revesled  in  scriptare,  or  tWy  smj  W  :- 
ferences  from  what  it  teases, 
to  this  part  of  theology  an  undoe  import  BTr,s 
tain  it  to  be  that  which  alone  is  worthy  of  ear 
tention,  and  deny  that  articles  of  hith  ase  of 
great  moment.  Others,  again,  caa  see 
it  but  a  cold  system  of  morality, 
their  admiration  for  the  mysteries  erf*  §ahk,  tmi  Ut 
animating  discoveries  of  the  love  and  glofy  itf  Cmi 
Both  are  in  error.  Religion  is  n  herreo  thipg  ^ka 
it  is  cherished  merely  as  n  system  of  ebstnci  tru^ • . 
it  is  weakness  and  inefficiency  itseli^  wkoi  '^^f*'^ 
merely  as  a  system  of  injonctioos  suiid  prahibitiflM 
It  is  a  system  of  truths,  hot  it  anifbiwily  caE.te» 
plates  practical  results.  It  is  a  syateaa  of  rB>» 
but  these  depend  for  aU  their  power  cb  the  6ue- 
trines  upon  which  they  are  based.  Cbsba^  k 
evidently  a  part  of  practical  theology,  aad  win 
skilfully  and  &ithfully  treated,  n  aaost  iHsporte' 
part  of  it :  it  applies  itself  to  what  is  called  A»n>  d 
conscience ;  it  decides  difficulties  arisssv  ahost  vta: 
a  man  may  lawfiilly  do,  or  not  do ;  what  is  n  * ' 
not  sin  ;  and  what  a  man  is  obliged  to  do  id  e  :<r 
to  discharge  his  duty,  and  what  he  may  leave  aadou 
without  a  breach  of  it.  As  far  as  casuistry  adkfn* 
stedfastly  to  the  word  of  God,  its  Isbours  mmt  >« 
of  great  use :  all  men  more  or  less  need  its  gmdm" 
but  especially  those  who  are  not  aceustooicd  totkj  t 
much  or  closely,  and  whose  conscieoees  ■even'-r- 
less  are  tender  about  sin  and  duty.  But  the  R^w« 
casuists,  and  pre-eminently  among  then  the  JcMrtv 
have  reared  up,  under  the  name  of  casmstical  theo- 
logy, a  monstrous  fabric,  the  motley  aBatcrasl* 
which  have  been  derived  from  scrip* ore,  — ^ 
equity,  canon  law,  councils,  fisthert,  and,  i 
from  every  source  whence  either 
could  be  got  to  answer  their 
Such  casuistry  has  been  most  justly  railed  ''tW 
ait  of  quibbling  with  God.**  The  aiai  of  th<« 
men  was  certainly  to  render  moralitv  aHofrtbr? 
uncertain,  and  to  obtain  for  the  prtestkood,  Sr 
means  of  the  confessional,  a  complete  lordahip  o««r 
the  consciences  of  men. 

Thus  we  have  exhilnted  the  varioos  aspects  ar- 
cording  to  which  true  theology  may  be  cotitro- 
plated.  and  the  various  departments  of  tbe  Uheo^ 
of  the  Christian  divine.  None  of  these  departmrrtt 
is  independent  of  the  others,  or  can  be  aoccetifiil « 
cultivated  as  separated  from  them.  They  form  os^ 
grand  whole,  all  the  parts  of  which  are  intiaatc<r 
connected  and  mutually  dependent. 

The  history  of  theological  speculation  presents  s« 
with  much  of  *'  science  falsely  so  called."  Thrrr 
were,  in  ancient  times,  espcdsUy  three  gvcat  ij^rm* 
of  corrupt  theology,  which  are  the  mCK  iaterMtiuf 
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to  ttt,  M  they  have  their  eottiiteri»rt«  hi  the  preient 
day.  The  tekoiatiie  theology  attempted  to  clear  and 
diBcuM  all  qoetliont  by  reaaon  and  argument.  It 
oubttituted  the  principles  of  the  philosophy  that  hap- 
pened to  be  approved  of  at  the  time,  in  place  of  the 
prindplet  of  the  oracles  of  Qod  y  it  laid  aside  the 
study  of  the  scriptures,  and  adopted  the  arts  of  the 
Bubcle  dialectician.  During  the  dark  ages  its  charo. 
pions  scquired  great  celebrity,  and  were  honoured 
with  the  high  sounding  titles  of  Angelic,  Seraphic 
Doctors,  he.  Their  speculations  are  now  almost 
forgotten,  and  their  works,  the  products  of  genius 
of  the  highest  order,  are  seldom  or  aever  read. 
Contempt,  or  utter  oblivion,  has  been  their  merited 
portion.  But  the  spirit  of  their  theology  still  sur- 
vives, and  presents  itself  in  the  Rationalism  of  the 
present  age,  the  philosophy  of  which  is  indeed  of 
a  more  liberal  character,  but  which  is  still  found 
demanding  that  religion  should  behold  in  it  its 

creator  and  lord The  m^atieai  theology  referred 

almottt  eyery  thing  to  the  intellectual  light,  and  the 
•ccret  emotions  which  in  various  ways,  and  more 
especially  by  contemplation  and  an  austere  disci- 
pline, might  he  exdted  and  cherished  in  the  human 
heart.  The  adherents  of  this  system,  by  their  vio> 
lent  explications,  forced  the  word  of  Ood  into  a 
ronformity  with  their  vitionary  doctrines,  their  en- 
thusiastic feelings,  and  the  system  of  discipline  they 
had  drawn  from  tbe  excursions  of  their  irregular 
fancies.  The  avowal  of  their  prindplcs  may  now 
be  rare,  but  it  is  scarcelv  possible  but  that  in  every 
age  they  shall  have  followers.  A  man  under  the 
induence  of  feelings,  which  apparently  are  those  of 
piety,  and  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  such,  will 
ever  be  ready  to  trust  to  these,  and  to  suppose  that 
religion  roust  necessarily  be  conformed  to  them, 
except  he  is  preserved  from  this  error  by  an  en- 
lightened understanding,  a  humble  heart,  and  the 
Spirit  of  Ood — The  patritiie,  or  as  it  has  been  also 
called  pontine  theology,  leaned  on  human  authority, 
its  votaries  cared  not  to  ask  how  the  word  of  Ood 
decided  any  question,  but  what  was  the  opinion  of 
the  ancient  fiithem.  Even  their  commentators 
were  mere  roropilers  of  tbe  comments  of  their  pre- 
dccefsom.  Multitudes,  both  learned  and  ignorant, 
still  teem  to  lean  to  this  system,  which  has  **  a  show 
of  humility.'*  These  are  not  to  be  found  merely 
ill  'he  church  of  Rome,  which  professedly  sets  a 
value  on  this  slavish  system.  How  much  reason  is 
there  to  fear,  that  while  confesmons  of  fiuth  are 
inaiiitained  by  Protestants  to  be  only  subordinate 
standards,  not  a  few  are  practically  giving  them  a 
higher  pUce  ?  The  enlightened  Christian  will  ever 
remember  that  these  are  fallible  and  of  no  authority 
except  as  the  convenient  external  bonds  of  union 
adopted  by  ecclesiastial  communities.  In  deddtng 
on  truth  and  error,  be  will  not  appeal  to  them,  but 
to  the  word  of  God,  and  will  be  ready  to  follow  it, 
whithersoever  it  may  lead.  Yet  while  he  feels 
himself  thus  subjected  to  the  sole  authority  of  the 
word  of  Ood,  he  will  not  neglect  to  Uke  advantage 
of  the  labours  of  the  wise  and  good,  nor  ima- 
gine  that  these  may  not  help  us  to  understand 
it ;  but  still  ha  wilt  **  prove  all  things,  and 
hold  fast  that  which  is  good.**  Nothing  can  be 
more  pitiful  than  the  attempts  of  some  writers  to 
diuuade  us  from  making  use  of  these  human  aids* 
**  I  have  little  doubt,  that  nothing  would  be  more 
mortifying  to  them,  than  our  adopting  their  advice 
Ir  its  full  extent,  and  treating  their  own  writings 
with  as  little  regard  as  they  wish  us  to  express  for 
tbe  writiags  of  others.** 


THEOMANCT  (from  etwt  Ood,  and 
prophecy)  was  that  spedca  of  prophecy  in  which  a 
god  himself  was  believed  to  reveal  futurity.  Grades 
wore  considered  as  public  institutions  for  prophesy, 
ing  at  dutinct  places  and  periods ;  but  the  communi- 
cations  embraced  under  tbe  head  of  tbeomancy  were 
extraordinary  predictions,  not  limited  by  any  such 
restrictions.  There  were  three  classes  of  persons 
who  considered  themselves  as  particularly  the  sub- 
jects of  such  communications:  1.  the  possessed, 
i.  e.  such  as  believed  themselves  possessed  by  some 
damon  (q.  v.);  2.  enthusiasts  (eafAusiaste,  theo~ 
pneasftf),  who  pretended  to  be  seised  by  a  certain 
enthusiasm  with  which  a  god  had  inspired  them ;  S. 
ecstatics,  i.  e.  such  as  fdl  into  ecstasies.  They 
lay  as  if  in  a  trance,  and,  when  they  recovered  their 
conadousnets,  spoke  of  having  witnessed  the 
strangest  things,  which  were  considered  as  indicat- 
ing that  the  soul,  during  the  trance,  had  left  the 
body,  and  gone  into  another  world,  to  visit  the 
abodes  of  the  gods  or  the  departed.  Such  fanatics 
or  impostors  have  appeared,  not  onlv  among  the 
Oreeks,  but  among  all  uncultivated  nations,  of 
whatever  religion. 

THEOPHANE;  a  daughter  of  Bisaltus.  whom 
Neptune  changed  into  a  sheep  to  remove  her  from 
her  numerous  suitors.  The  god  afterwards  as- 
sumed the  shape  of  a  ram,  and  under  this  form  had 
by  the  nymph  a  ram  with  a  golden  fleece,  which 
carried  Phryxus  to  Colchis. 

THEOPHANT  (from  ei«r,  Ood,  and  fm^ftm,  I 
appear) ;  a  festival  at  Delphi,  celebrated  on  the  an- 
niversary of  the  day  when  Apollo  had  revealed  him- 
self  to  the  Delphians.  At  a  later  period,  revela- 
tions and  appearances  of  deities  to  particular  indivi- 
duals were  so  called,  and,  finally,  the  general  mani- 
festation  of  revelation  in  the  world.  See  Epiphany, 

THEOPHILANTHROPISTS  (from  ei«r.  Ood, 
fiX«f,  friend,  and  «•#(«*•••«,  man) ;  friends  of  Ood 
and  man ;  the  title  assumed  by  a  religious  sodety 
formed  at  Paris  during  the  French  revolution.  The 
object  of  its  founders  was  to  revive  public  religious 
ceremonies,  which  had  altogether  ceased  during  the 
rdgn  of  terror,  without  returning  to  the  doctrines 
and  rites  of  Christianity,  which  were  incompatible 
with  the  deism  professed  by  the  Theophilanthropists. 
In  1796,  five  heads  of  families— Chemin,  Mareau, 
Janes,  Haiiy  (brother  of  the  celebrated  philosopher), 
and  Mandar — associated  themselves,  and,  Decem- 
ber 16,  held  thdr  first  meeting  for  the  purposes  of 
divine  worship  and  moral  instruction,  according  to 
the  dictates  of  natural  religion.  These  assemblies 
were  held  weekly :  the  exerdses  consisted  of  prayer, 
moral  discoufses,  and  singing,  and  the  numbers  of 
the  sodety  rapidly  increased.  The  directory  granted 
them  the  use  of  the  ten  parish  churches  of  Paris,  in 
which  thdr  services  were  performed  at  first  on  X>e- 
eadi,  and  afterwards  on  Sunday,  at  the  hour  of  noon. 
The  temples  were  appropriately  fitted  up,  and 
adorned  with  religious  and  moral  inscriptions,  an 
andent  altar,  with  a  basket  containing  flowers,  as 
an  offering  to  the  Supreme  Being,  a  pulpit,  and  al- 
legorical paintings,  and  banners,  with  inscriptions 
and  emblematic  devices.  The  Theophilanthropists 
had  no  peculiar  spiritual  order ;  but  the  officers  of 
the  sodety  were  an  overseer,  a  president  of  the 
temple,  a  reader  and  an  orator,  who  wore  a  long 
white  robe  over  a  blue  dress,  with  a  sash  or  drdle 
of  various  colours,  during  the  performance  of  divine 
worship,  but  who  enjoyed  no  privileges  and  received 
no  pay.  Their  dogmas  consisted  solely  of  a  belief 
in  the  existence  of  Ood,  and  in  the  immortality  of 
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the  wnil  I  thoir  doctrine  wtt  pure  deins,  diiefly  de- 
rived  fiom  the  Seripturei,  end  eoBtuning  a  pnrd- 
eel  morality,  which  differed  from  that  of  Chrio* 
tiuiity  chiefly  from  leening  to  eudsmooim.  (q.  t.) 
Their  lituwy  wm  ilmple  and  touchinir  :  tlie  perdoa 
of  eins  WM  implored  of  God ;  but  Jmus  CLmt  wte 
ooniidered  only  as  a  man  of  extraordinary  wiedoM, 
and  not  as  a  eariour.  The  writingi  of  the  Tbeophir 
lanthropitti,  which  prooeeded  chiefly  from  Cbemto, 
dwelt  prindpelly  upon  the  moral  datiee.  The  fee- 
tiralt  of  nature,  of  love  of  country*  of  ooiqugil 
fidelitv,  &C.  (lee  Fettivah),  were  ecrupnlouely  oh* 
•erved.  Initead  of  baptism,  a  sort  of  oonsecratioB 
or  initiation  by  exhortations  to  the  parents  and  god- 
parents  was  solemnized ;  for  confirmation  was  sub* 
stituted  a  reception  into  the  society  with  vows,  and 
In  place  of  marrisge,  a  symbolical  union  with  rings 
and  liands,  wouncf  round  the  hands  of  the  wedded 
couple  I  these  were  the  only  ceremonies.  Distinct 
schools  were  established  for  the  instruction  of  youth 
In  theophilantbropism.  The  expenses  of  public 
worship  were  psid  by  means  of  collections  and  the 
contributions  of  the  members,  end  the  directory  also 
granted  small  sums.  The  example  of  the  Paris 
Theophilanthropists  was  followed  in  many  of  the 
provincial  cities  of  France,  and  some  attempts  were 
made  to  introduce  their  principles  into  other  coun« 
tries,  but  without  success.  The  revival  of  the  Ca. 
tliolic  religion,  and  particularly  the  concordate  with 
Pius  VII.,  hastened  the  declineof  the  society,  which 
had  already  lost  manv  of  its  members,  when  the 
roniuls,  in  1802,  prohibited  them  from  holding  their 
meetings  in  the  cnurchesi  and  from  this  time,  they 
no  lonffer  appear  as  a  body.  See  Eeveiliire-lepauM^ 
end  of  vol.  x. 

THEOPHBA8TU8,  a  native  of  Eresus,  in  the 
island  of  LeslxM,  was  the  son  of  a  fuller,  and  be- 
came fiunous  as  a  naturalist  and  philosopher.  He 
was  bom  371  B.  C„  and  studied  at  Athens,  in  the 
school  of  Plato,  and  afterwards  under  his  rival 
Aristotle,  of  whom  be  was  the  favourite  pupil  and 
successor.  His  origiiml  name  was  Tyrtamus,  which 
his  master,  in  admiration  of  his  genius  and  eloquence 
exchanged  for  that  of  Euphrastus,  or  the  fine  speaker, 
and  afterwards  for  that  of  Theophrastus,  or  the  di- 
vine orator,  by  which  he  is  familiarly  known.  On 
the  departure  of  Aristotle  from  Athens,  after  the 
judicial  murder  of  Socrates,  he  became  the  head  of 
the  Peripatetic  school  of  philosophy,  where  two 
thousand  students  are  said  to  have  attended  his  lec- 
tures. His  fame  extended  to  foreign  countries: 
kings  and  princes  solicited  his  friendship;  and  he 
was  treated  with  particular  attention  byCaasander, 
the  sovereign  of  Macedon,  and  Ptolemy  Lagos,  the 
king  of  Egypt.  Theophrastus  composed  a  multi- 
tude  of  boolcs — dialectic,  moral,  metaphysical  and 
physical^the  titles  of  200  being  specified  by  Dio- 
genes Laertius.  About  twenty  of  these  have  es- 
caped the  ravages  of  time,  among  which  are  his 
Ifatural  History  of  Stones,  of  Plants,  of  the  Winds, 
kc,  i  and  his  Characters,  or  Ethic  Portraits,  by  far 
the  most  celebrated  of  all  his  productions,  and  the 
model  of  numerous  imitators,  including  the  moral 
satirist  La  Bruydre.  Some  c^  his  moral  sentences 
are  striking :  e.  g.  **  Respect  yourself,  and  you  will 
have  no  occasion  to  blush  before  others.**  He  died 
about  286  B.  C,  and  consequently,  if  the  preceding 
date  of  his  birth  be  correct,  he  must  have  been  but 
eighty-five  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  though  some 
state  him  to  have  survived  to  the  age  of  a  hundred 
and  seven.  To  his  care  we  are  indebted  for  the 
preservation  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  who,  when 
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THEORBO  (<Me«a) 
in  uae,  stmilar  to  tkt  late,  ai 
body  and  the  sm  ~ 
has  fiMuteea  to 
large  osies  in  the  ha 
as  those  of  the  lute.    It 


The  syatca  oT  the  thcvhs  !■  tn 
lines  with  proper  Botca:  thai  of  the  laic  hi  n 
lines  with  lettenL 

THEORY  (6w  tfce  Gtcck  %m^ 
tion)  originally  mgaiSed  the 
knowledge  of 
contemplation.  The 
of  the  word  at  preaeat  are, — 1. 
doctrine  which 
templation  withoot  a  view  to 
taken  in  an  anfisvoaraUe 
thing  visionary.  2.  An  , 
principles  of  any  adeaoe,  as  the  theory  sf 
8.  The  science  distinguiabcd  horn  the  arti «.  (• 
the  theory  of  medicine  aa  diaiiagaished  km  tW 
practice.  4.  The  philoeoplucal  enJansriw  U^ 
nomena,  either  physical  or  waan^  m  Umiati* 
theory  of  combustion.  Smith's  theory  efMnlis- 
timents.  Theory  is  distingiiishrd  IrsB  iycinii 
thus : — A  theory  is  foaaded  on  ialncaeo  inm 
from  principles  which  have  been  estahfiM «»  •• 
dependent  evidence ;  a  hypotheab  is  a  {vspostM 
assumed  to  account  for  certain  phciWM^ii.  i^^ 
no  other  evidence  of  truth  than  that  it  aSa^  > 
satisfactory  expUmataon  of  those  phranwst 

THE080PHT  (from  »Mf,  God,  and  '^  «» 
dom) ;  according  to  ita  etymoloij,  the  KJcKt  a 
diyine  things.  But  the  oame  off  theuepkiift  W 
generally  been  applied  to  persons  who,  is  tkiu  »• 

3 dries  respecting  Ood,  have  run  into  wj^iaB*  • 
acob  Bdbme,  Swedenborg,  St  Uartia,  ud  ocbm 

THERAMENES;  aa  Athenian  phiUnopbertf^ 
general  in  the  age  of  Aldbiades.  He  wss  ov  a 
the  thirtv  tyrants  at  Athens,  but  had  so  dnR  » 
the  cruelties  and  oppression  which  Hagntti  tbitf 
administration.  He  was  accused  by  Critiss,  ose  if 
his  colleagues,  because  he  opposed  their  riem,  •" 
was  condemned  tu  drink  hemlock,  though  insocrBt, 
and  defended  by  Socrates.  He  draok  tbc  p<n«" 
with  great  composure,  and  poured  some  of  it  oo  tk 
ground,  with  the  sarcastical  exdamatioo  of  "  Ths 
IS  to  the  health  of  Critias,"  about  403  B.  C. 

THERAPEUT^.     See  Euett, 

THERAPEUTICS  (from  S«e««u»»  to  sttnd  to 
the  sick)  is  that  part  of  medicine  which  teac^  ^ 
way  of  curing  diseases.  It  treats  of  the  ijapt^* 
of  disease,  and  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  fro" 
them,  of  the  power  of  nature,  and  how  far  it  tn*}^ 
relied  on,  of  the  mode  of  cure  to  he  adopted,  a* 
the  different  systems  which  have  acquired  rrp«ti> 
tion. 

THERESA,  St.  ;  a  religious  enthmust,  Vim*^ 
Avila  in  Spain,  in  1515.  At  an  early  aff,  tie  f*- 
rusal  of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  inspired  brr  v>a 
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iht  dmn  to  become  a  martyr;  and  she  eloped  from 
home  to  leek  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Moors. 
Ueing  brought  back,  she  erected  a  hermitage  in  her 
Other's  gaiden  for  retirement  and  devotion.  She 
took  the  veil  among  the  Carmelites,  at  Avila,  at  the 
age  of  twenty^two.  Her  rapturous  piety  and  reli- 
gious seal  inspired  general  adoiiration ;  and,  being 
dissatisfied  at  the  relaxation  of  discipline  which  she 
noticed  in  the  order  to  which  she  belonged,  she 
undertook  to  restore  the  original  severity  of  the 
institute.  She  founded  the  first  convent  of  reformed 
Carmelite  nuns  at 'Avila,  in  1^2,  and  a  monastery 
of  friars,  in  1568,  at  Dorvello,  where  originated  the 
order  of  Barefooted  Carmelites.  (See  Carmel,) 
She  lived  to  witness  the  foundation  of  thirty  con* 
Tents  for  her  followers:  and  members  of  tbe  order 
subsequently  obtained  settlements  in  most  Catholic 
countries.  She  died  at  Alba,  in  October,  1583,  and 
was  canooiaed  by  pope  Gregory  XV.  Her  life,  by 
herself,  is  curious. 

THERIACA;  a  celebrated  antidote  against 
poison,  in  the  form  of  an  electuary,  formerly  in 
great  repute,  the  composition  of  which  is  attributed 
to  Andromachus  of  Crete,  physician  to  the  emperor 
Nero.  (See  i^Hson.)  That  physician  has  described 
its  composition  in  a  poem,  which  has  been  preserved 
by  Galen  (2>e  Aniidoti*  L  c.  6.)  This  theriaca  is 
composed  of  about  seventy  ingredients,  some  of 
which  are  altogether  inoperative,  and  some  coun- 
terKt  each  other's  effects.  It,  however,  preserved 
its  reputation  till  nMnlem  times;  and  it  is  not  long 
since  the  apothecaries  in  Venice,  France,  and  other 
places,  were  obliged  to  compound  it,  with  great 
solemnity,  in  the  presence  of  nnagistrates. 

THER&LE  (from  the  Greek  ^i^^w,  signifying 
originally  warm  or  hot  springs);  properly  warm 
baths,  but  also  applied  generally  to  the  baths  of 
the  andentt.  (See  Bath.)  During  the  Roman 
empire,  the^  buildings  for  this  purpose  were  con- 
structed  vrith  great  splendour,  and  adorned  with 
paintings,  statuary,  libraries,  gymnasia,  and  public 
walks.  The  baths  of  Nero,  Titos,  Caracalla,  and 
Diodetian,  were  distinguished  for  the  magnificence 
and  luxury  displayed  in  their  construction. 

THERMIDOR.     Stt  CaUndar. 

THERMIDOR,  9rH,  year  IL  (July  27,  17W); 
celebrated,  in  the  Frendi  revolution,  for  the  over- 
throw  of  Robespierre  and  the  Mountain  party, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  terror.  Tallien 
(q.  V.)  was  the  first  to  denounce  Robespierre  and 
his  adherenta,  St  Just,  Couthon,  Henrion,  who 
were  arrested  by  order  of  the  convention  (9th 
Thermidor),  and  executed  on  the  following  day. 
See  France,  division  History, 

THERMO-ELECTRO-MAGNETISM;  tbe 
phenomena  arising  out  of  a  flow  of  electro-magne- 
tism, occasioned  by  disturbing  merely  tbe  equili- 
brium of  temperature.  The  apparatus  for  exciting 
it  is  composed  of  three  bars  of  bismuth  and  three 
of  antimony,  soldered  alternately  together,  so  as  to 
form  a  hexagon,  which  includes  three  elements,  or 
three  pairs.  The  length  of  the  bars  is  about  4*7 
inches,  their  breadth  0*6  of  an  inch,  and  their 
thickness  016  of  an  inch.  This  circuit  is  put 
upon  two  supports,  and  in  a  horisontal  position, 
observing  to  give  to  one  of  the  sides  of  the  hexagon 
the  direction  of  the  magnetic  needle,  which  is 
placed  below  the  side,  and  as  near  it  ss  possible. 
On  heating  one  of  the  solderings  with  the  flame  of 
a  hunp,  a  very  sensible  effect  on  the  needle  u  pro- 
duced. On  heating  two  solderings,  not  contiguous, 
the  deviation  becomes  considenbly  greater ;  and. 


on  beating  the  three  alternate  ones,  a  fttQl  greater 
eflTect  is  produced.  By  resorting  to  an  mverse 
process,  i.  e.  by  reducing  to  929  Fahr.  bv  melting 
ice,  the  temperature  of  one  or  more  solderings  of 
the  dreuit-^the  solderings  not  cooled  being  regarded 
as  heated  in  reference  to  others — and  by  combining 
the  action  of  the  ice  with  that  of  the  flame,  viz. 
by  boating  three  solderings  and  cooling  the  other 
three,  the  deviation  of  the  needle  amounts  to  60^. 

THERMOLAMPEi  the  name  given  by  Lebon 
to  his  apparatus  for  illuminating  by  gas.  See 
Gat. 

THERMOMETER ;  an  instrument  for  measur. 
ing  heat,  founded  on  the  prindple  that  the  expan. 
sions  of  matter  are  proportional  to  the  augmentations 
of  temperature.     With  regard  to  aeriform  bodies, 
this  prindple  is  probably  well  founded ;  and  hence 
our  conmion  thermometere  may  be  rendered  just  by 
reducing  their  indications  to  those  of  an  air  ther- 
mometer.    Solids,  and  still  more  liquids,  expand 
unequally,  by  equal  increments  of  heat,  or  intervals 
of  temperature.     With  regard  to  water,  alcohol, 
and  oils,  this  inequality  is  so  considerable  as  to 
occasion  their  rejection  for  purposes  of  exact  ther- 
nnometry.     But  mercury  approaches  more  to  solids 
than  ordinary  liquids  in  its  rate  of  expansion,  and 
hence,  as  well  as  from  its  remaining  liquid  through 
a  long  range  of  temperature,  is  justly  preferred  to 
the  ^ve  substances  for  thermometric  purposes. 
A  common  thermometer,  therefore,  is  merely  a 
vessel  in  iirbich  very  minute  expansions  of  mercury 
may  be  rendered  perceptible,  and,  by  certain  rules 
of  graduation,  be  compared  with  expansions  made 
on  the  same  liquid  by  other  observers.     The  first 
condition  is  fulfilled  by  connecting  a  narrow  glass 
tube  with  a  bulb  of  considerable  capadty  filled 
with  mercury.     As  this  fluid  metal  expands  one 
sixty-third  by  being  heated  in  glass  vessels,  from 
the  melting  point  of  ice  to  the  boiling  point  of 
water,  if  ten  inches  of  the  tube  have  a  capadty 
equal  to  one  sixty-third  of  that  of  the  bulb  it  is 
evident  that,  should  the  liquid  stand  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  tube  at  32^,  it  will  rise  up  and  occupy 
ten  inches  of  it  at  212^.   Hence,  if  tbe  tube  be  uni- 
form in  its  calibre,  and  tbe  above  space  be  divided 
into  equal  parts  by  an  attached  scale,  then  we  shall 
have  a  centigrade  or  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  ac- 
cording as  the  divisions  are  100  or  180  in  number. 
Such  are  the  general  prindples  of  the  construction 
of  thermometera.       The  tuDes  drawn  at  glass- 
houses, for  making  thermometers,  are  aU  more  or 
less  irregular  in  the  bore.     Hence,  if  equal  apparent 
expansions  of  the  included  mercury  be  taken  to  re- 
present equal  thermometric  intervals,  these  equal 
expansions  will  occupy  unequal  spaces  in  an  irre- 
gular tube.     Tbe  attached  scale  should,  therefore, 
correspond  exactly  to  these  tubular  inequalities; 
or,  if  the  scale  be  uniform  in  its  divisions,  we  must 
be  certain  that  the  tube  is  absolutely  uniform  in  its 
calibre.     The  first  step  in  the  formation  of  this 
instrument,  therefore,  is  to  graduate  the  tube  into 
spaces  of  equal  capadty.     A  small  caoutchouc  bag, 
with  a  stop-cock  and  nozale,  capable  of  admitting 
tbe  end  of  tbe  glass  tube  when  it  is  wrapped  round 
with  a  few  fol£  of  tissue  paper,  must  be  provided, 
as  also  pure  mercury,  and  a  sensible  balance.  Hav- 
ing expelled  a  little  air  from  the  bag,  we  dip  the 
end  of  the  attached  gla^  tube  into  tbe  mercury, 
and  by  the  elastic  expansion  of  the  caoutchouc,  we 
cause  a  small  portion  of  the  liquid  to  rise  into  the 
bore.     We  then  shut  the  stop-cock,  place  the  tube 
in  a  horisontal  direction,  and  remove  it  from  the 
vr 
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bag.  The  ooluimi  of  mereury  thould  not.  exceed 
half  an  inch  in  length.  By  gently  inclining  the 
tube,  and  tapping  it  with  the  finger,  we  bring  the 
mercury  to  about  a  couple  of  inches  from  the  end 
where  we  meaa  to  make  the  bulb,  and,  with  a  file 
or  diamond,  mark  there  the  initial  line  of  the  scale. 
The  slip  of  ivory,  brass  or  paper,  destined  to  receive 
the  graduations,  being  laid  on  a  table,  we  apply  the 
tube  to  it  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  column  of  mer- 
cury coincides  with  its  lower  edge.  With  a  fine 
point,  we  then  mark  on  the  scale  the  other  extre- 
mity of  the  mercurial  column.  Inclining  the  tube 
gently,  and  tapping  it,  we  cause  the  liquid  to  flow 
•long  till  its  lower  end  is  pUced  where  the  upper 
previously  stood.  We  apply  the  tube  to  the  scale, 
taking  care  to  make  its  initial  line  correspond  to  the 
edge,  as  before.  A  new  point  for  measuring  equal 
capacity  is  now  obtained.  We  thus  proceed  till 
the  requisite  length  be  graduated,  and  we  then 
weigh  the  mercury  with  minute  precision.  The 
bulb  is  next  formed  at  the  enameller's  blow- pipe,  in 
the  usual  way.  One  of  a  cylindrical  or  conical 
shape  is  preferable  to  a  sphere,  both  for  strength 
and  sensibility.  We  now  ascertain  and  note  down 
its  weight.  A  tubular  coil  of  paper  is  to  be  tied  to 
the  mouth  of  the  tube,  rising  in  a  funnel-form  an 
inch  or  two  above  it.  Into  this  we  pour  recently 
boiled  mercury,  and,  applying  the  gentle  heat  of  a 
lamp  to  the  bulb,  we  expel  a  portion  of  the  air.  On 
allowing  the  bulb  to  cool,  a  portion  of  the  mercury 
will  descend  into  it,  corresponding  to  the  quantity 
of  air  previously  expelled.  The  bulb  is  now  to  be 
heated  over  the  lamp  till  the  included  mercury  boil 
briskly  for  some  time.  On  removing  it,  the  quick- 
silver will  descend  fit>m  the  paper  funnel,  and  com- 
pletely fill  the  bulb  and  stem.  Should  any  portion 
of  air  appear,  the  process  of  heating  or  boiling  must 
be  repeated,  with  the  precaution  of  keeping  a 
column  of  superincumbent  mercury  in  the  paper 
funnel.  When  the  temperature  of  the  bulb  has 
sunk  to  nearly  that  of  boiling  water,  it  may  be  im- 
mersed in  ice-water.  The  funnel  and  its  mercury 
are  then  to  be  removed,  and  the  bulb  is  to  be 
plunged  into  boiling  water.  About  one  sixty-third 
of  the  mercury  will  now  be  expelled.  On  cooling 
the  instrument  again  in  melting  ice,  the  zero  point 
of  the  centigrade  scale,  corresponding  to  32®  of 
Fahrenheit,  will  be  indicated  by  the  top  of  the  mer- 
curial column.  Thi|  point  must  be  noted  with  a 
scratch  on  the  glass,  or  else  by  a  mark  on  the  pre- 
pared scale.  We  then  weigh  the  whole.  We  have 
now  sufficient  data  for  completing  the  graduation  of 
the  instrument  from  one  fixed  point ;  and,  in  hot 
elimales,  and  other  situations,  where  ice,  for  exam- 
ple, cannot  be  conveniently  procured,  this  fiu»lity 
of  forming  an  exact  thermometer  is  important.  We 
know  the  weight  of  the  whole  included  mercury, 
and  that  of  each  gradtu  of  the  stem.  And,  as  from 
32*^  to  212«»  Fahr.,  or  from  O**  to  lOO®  cent.,  cor- 
responds to  a  mercurial  expansion  in  glass  of  one 
sixty-third,  we  can  easily  compute  how  many  of 
our  graduating  spaces  are  contained  in  the  range  of 
temperature  between  freezing  and  boiling  water. 
Thus  supposing  the  mercurial  contents  to  be  378 
grains,  one  sixty-third  of  that  quantity,  or  six  grains, 
correspond  to  160  of  Fahrenheit's  degrees.  Now, 
if  the  initial  measuring  column  were  0*6  of  a  grain, 
then  ten  of  these  spaces  would  comprehend  the  range 
between  freezing  and  boiling  water.  Hence,  if  we 
know  the  boiling  point,  we  can  set  off  the  freezing 
point  s  or,  from  the  temperature  of  the  living  body, 
9^^  Fahr.,  we  can  set  off  both  the  freezing  and 


boiling  pomts  of  water.     In  tlie 
must  divide  each  space  on  our  prepared  acaW  mr* 
eighteen  equal  parts,  which  wmsld  cooatitate  ^ 
grees  of  Fahrenheit ;  or  into  ten  equal  perta»  wlur: 
would  constitute  centigrade  degrees  ;  or  urto  eurt-. 
which  would  form  Reaumur*!  de^reesL     Wbea  «t 
have  ice  and  boiling  water  at  hand,  bowever,  mt 
may  dispense  with  the  weigfaiiig'   procraifa      i!» 
plunging  the  instrument  into  meltii^  iee,  aad  tirr 
into  boiling  water,  we  find  bow  nmny  of  oar  ir  r  ^ 
spaces  on  the  stem  correspond  to  that  intcml  J 
temperature,  and  we  sabdivide  tbem  accorfac 
If  the  tube  be  very  unequal,  we  maat  aero«B«di*« 
even  our  subdivisions  to  its  irregularitica,  for  wk-ft 
purpose  the  eye  is  a  sullldent  guide.      Thermm..- 
ters  are  used  for  two  different  pnrpoon,  tmch  -^ 
which  requires  peculiar  adaptatioa.        Tlioae  a- 
ployed  in  meteorology,  or  for  indiealiBg  atK-^ 
pherical  temperature,  are  wbollj  plong^  n  t  » 
fluid ;  and  hence  the  stem  and  the  hiilb  are  eqiul  • 
affected  by  the  calorific  energy.     But  w^ca  ^ 
chemist  wishes  to  ascertain  the  temperator  of  etr> 
rosive  liquids,  or  bland  liqnidB  highly  heated,  tt 
can  immerse  merely  the  bulb  and  the  naked  part  ftf 
the  stem  under  the  scale.     The  portion  of  the  tak 
corresponding  to  the  scale  ia  not  inlhieneed  bv  im 
heat,  as  in  the  former  case ;  and  hcnee  one  ar  >- 
third  part  of  the  mercury,  which,  mi  32^  Fafcr^  w 
acted  on,  has,  at  212**,  escaped  frooi  its  inflatBec 
Hence  a  meteorological  and  a  chemical  iham&m 
ter  ought  to  be  graduated  under  the  pecafisroa^ 
ditions  in  which  they  are  afterwarda  to  he  wA. 
The  former  should  hare  its  stem  aurroonM  a^k 
the  steam  of  boiling  water,  while  its  bolh  9  i» 
mersed  an  inch  or  two  beneath  the  wmtact  of  t^ 
liquid,  the  barometer  having  at  the  time  aa  alwah 
of  thirty  inches.     A  thermometer  Ibr  ebcaikaJ  n- 
periment  should  have  its  boiling  point  dcUfiaei 
by  immersion  only  of  the  bulb,  and  the  naked  po- 
tion of  its  stem  below  the  scale,  in  hoili^g  water 
The  water,  of  course,  must  be  pore ;  aad  it  ui^i 
to  be  contained  in  a  metallic  vessel.     Before  wJ- 
ing  up  the  end  of  the  tube,  we  should  draw  it  isrt 
a  capillary  point,  and  heat  the  bulb  till  the  oernirv 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  stem.     A  too^  d  tM 
blow-pipe  flame  on  the  capillary  glasa  vifl  iivtn&'ti 
close  it,  and  exclude  the  air  from  re-eateriqg  v^* 
the  bulb  becomes  cool.     If  this  has  been  skstfu^* 
executed,  the  column  of  mercury  will  more  np<^5 
from  one  end  of  the  tube  to  the  other  whea  n  •* 
inverted  with  a  jerk.     An  ivory  smle  ia  the  kv^ 
somest,  but  the  most  expensive.     Thoae  aaed  i 
Paris  consist  of  a  narrow  slip  of  paper  encUfd  ■ 
a  glass  tube,  which  is  attached  in  a  parallel  dirvc- 
tion  to  the  thermometer  stem.     It  ia  soldcnd  to 
it  abore  by  the  lamp,  and  hooked  to  it  below  k^  » 
ring  of  glass. 

Like  most  other  important  diacoverica,  that  ci* 
the  thermometer  has  had  several  claiwawt*.  i:« 
respective  merits  of  whom  it  seems  nearly  tBifM» 
sible  at  the  present  day  definitively  to  detcrmr^ 
Though  by  some  Galileo  has  been  coosidcrrd  as  \U 
true  inventor,  and  by  others.  Father  Paul  Stf^ 
the  Venetian,  this  honour  chiefly  mta  betannt 
Sanctorius,  an  Italian  physician,  and  DrebbeL  « 
Dutchman,  both  men  of  ingenuity  aad  origmB) 
minds.  Many  moderns  support  each  of  tbr<r 
claims,  but  Sanctorius  (or  8antorio»)  baa  on  tk 
whole  most  in  his  fiivour,  since«  as  Blartine  jtt«i> 
observes,  no  one  but  he  demanded  the  hoaoar  d 
an  inventor  during  his  lifetime.  His  Comamtmimnn 
oa  Aviemna^  pubUshed  in  1826,  are  very  interert- 
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tnf  ,  ttoce  they  contain  detcriptiont  uid  euriout 
wood  cuts  of  the  various  forms  of  the  thermometer 
which  he  proposed  for  medical  purposes;  and  the 
extent  to  which  he  carried  it  in  other  matters,  u 
shown  by  his  attempt  descrihed  and  figured  at  folio 
22  of  that  work,  to  compare  the  heat  of  the  sun's 
and  moon's  rays,  an  attempt  which  afterwards 
became  one  of  the  most  delicate  in  natural  philo- 
sophy. Perhaps  Sanctorius  and  Drebbel  invented 
much  about  the  same  time  this  instrument,  a  cir- 
cumstance by  no  means  improbable  considering  the 
then  advancing  state  of  physical  science.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  instrument  contrived  by  each  was 
precisely  similar,  in  which  air  was  employed  as 
the  expanding  substance,  which,  in  several  reapects, 
is  remarkably  well  fitted  for  this  application. 

The  air  thermometer,  asshownin  Pkte  LXXXIX. 
fig.  9,  consisted  of  a  ball  of  glass  A,  with  a  stem  B, 
nearly  filled  with  air,  but  having  the  lower  part  of 
the  tube  occupied  by  a  coloured  liquor,  which, 
when  the  air  in  A  was  expanded,  was  forced  into 
the  recipient  C,  and  hence  a  scale  being  applied  to 
the  stem,  the  dilatation  of  the  indoaed  air  by  heat 
was  marked  by  the  descent  of  the  coloured  fluid. 
In  this  form  the  instrument  was  obviously  unfit  for 
trying  with  any  ease  the  temperature  of  fluids. 
Boyle,  therefore,  subsequently  proposed  to  include 
both  the  air  and  the  coloured  fluid  in  one  bulb,  as 
shown  at  Fig.  10,  where  the  tube  AB,  which  u 
open  at  top,  reaches  below  the  surfiux  of  the  fluid 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  receptacle  C,  into  the 
neck  of  which  the  tube  is  hermetically  scaled. 
The  same  philosopher,  however,  demonstrated  the 
grand  defect  of  the  air  thermometer,  that  by  a 
change  of  pressure  in  the  atmosphere,  as  shown  by 
the  barometer,  the  elasticity  of  the  inclosed  air  is 
altered  independently  of  temperature,  so  as  to 
render  the  indications  of  the  same  instrument  not 
comparable  at  different  times.  The  air  thermometer 
was  subsequently  modified  by  the  ingenious  Hooke, 
in  order  to  act  as  a  barometer,  which  it  obviously 
does,  if  the  eflSects  of  temperature  be  corrected,  and 
those  of  pressure  alone  shown,  just  as  on  the  other 
band,  if  the  result  of  variable  pressure  were  neutra- 
liacd,  that  of  temperature  wx>uld  be  truly  expressed. 
Hooke  attached  a  mercurial  thermometer  to  the 
original  instrument,  the  temperature  of  which  thus 
indicated  gave  the  data  for  separating  the  influence 
of  dilatation  caused  by  beat,  which  was  performed 
by  means  of  a  hiding  scale.  By  this  elegant  modi- 
fication, Hooke  converted  the  air  thermometer  into 
a  marine  barometer,  which,  however,  was  soon 
abandoned,  fntn  the  absorption  that  was  found  to 
take  place  of  the  excluded  air  by  the  coloured  fluid. 
This  defect  has  more  lately  been  in  a  great  measure 
remedied  by  the  substitution  of  hydrogen  gas  instead 
of  the  common  included  air,  by  Mr  Adie,  who  has 
revived  this  instrument  under  a  very  elegant  and 
portable  form,  and  under  the  name  of  the  sympieso- 
meter. 

The  defects  of  the  air  thermometer  having  been 
duly  appreciated  by  the  Florentine  Academia  del 
CuuntOy  that  enterprising  body  published,  in  the 
first  volume  of  their  Transactions,  a  description  of 
a  new  thermometer,  in  which  spirit  of  wine  was 
used  as  the  expanding  substance,  which,  as  it  might 
be  hermetically  seaM  up  in  a  glass  tube  or  bulb, 
was  iree  from  any  defect  arising  from  pressure,  as 
well  as  the  possibility  of  any  loas  of  fluid  by 
evaporation.  This  instrument  was  constructed 
roudi  in  the  same  way  as  at  present,  the  spirit 
being  dilated  tiU  it  filled  the  whole  tube,  when  it 


was  quickly  sealed,  and  on  cooling,  the  fluid  retired, 
leaving  nearly  a  vacuum  above  it.  The  great 
defect  of  the  Flortniine  weather  iflass,  as  it  was 
commonly  called,  was  the  want  of  any  fixed  scale 
of  graduation,  on  which  account  no  instrument, 
except  those  graduated  by  the  original  one  of  the 
academy,  could  be  comparable  with  any  other,  the 
only  direction  being  that  the  cold  of  ice  and  snow 
should  make  it  stand  at  20  deg.  and  the  greatest 
summer  heats  at  Florence,  at  80  degrees.  The 
spirit  thermometer  was  fhulty  in  several  other 
respects,  yet  it  cannot  but  be  thought  fortunate 
that  this  fluid,  which  is  esteemed  the  second  best 
for  filling  thermometers,  should  have  been  so  early 
thought  of. 

We  now  oome  to  mention  the  greatest  improve- 
ment made  upon  the  thermometer  since  the  period 
of  its  invention, — the  practical  introduction  of 
mercury  as  the  expanding  fluid.  This  practical 
discovery  appears,  as  far  as  the  testinHwy  of  con- 
temporary writers  can  guide  us,  to  be  due  to  Olaus 
ROmer,  the  ingenious  discoverer  of  the  progressive 
motion  of  light,  who,  according  to  Boerhaave,  like- 
wise proposed  the  scale  now  known  under  the  name 
of  Fahrenheit's,  and  so  early  as  the  year  1709,  ob- 
served the  mercury  to  sink  by  a  natural  cold  to  the 
sero  of  that  scale ;  but  it  is  more  commonly  con- 
ceived that  Fahrenheit  himself  made  that  observa- 
tion, and  founded  his  scale  upon  it,  which  was 
contrived  in  the  year  1720,  and  descrihed  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  in  1724.  From  thu 
period  the  thermometer  became  of  scientific  utility, 
and  its  indications  being  founded  upon  fixed  prin- 
ciples, gave  the  assurance  that  all  instruments  made 
with  equal  care  would  be  strictly  comparable. 
There  is  even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  a  oentwy,  no 
prospect  of  materially  improving  the  plan  of  the 
simple  thermometer,  or  of  finding  any  substance 
fitter  than  mercury  for  forming  a  scsle  of  beat.  In 
fact,  it  unites  the  most  important  qualifications. 

Mercurial  thermometers  are  usually  made  in 
this  country  in  a  style  resembling  Fig.  12,  the 
scale  being  of  ivory,  and  sometimes  the  bulb  and 
stem  project  below  from  the  scale  for  the  purpose 
of  greater  delicacy ;  the  bulb,  too,  is  then  generally 
made  elongated  like  the  instrument  of  Fahrenheit. 
The  scale  adopted  by  this  philosopher  was  rather 
an  arbitrary  one,  and  the  motive  of  its  adoption  we 
have  not  been  able  quite  satis&ctorily  to  discover. 

We  shall  now  notice  the  principal  modification^ 
of  the  simple  thermometer;  the  most  interesting  of 
these  are  termed  uff-re^stering,  which,  by  inspec- 
tion, denote  the  greatest  heat  or  cold  which  has 
occurred  since  the  last  observation,  or  else  are  em- 
ployed to  note  the  temperature  at  any  moment  in 
the  absence  of  the  observer.  Of  the  former  kind, 
the  first,  though  BemouiUi  seems  to  have  the 
merit  of  originating  the  idea,  is  the  thermometer  of 
lord  Charles  Cavendish.  For  description,  see 
Phil.  Trans.,  1757. 

The  thermometer  which  succeeded  those  of 
Cavendish  was  that  of  Mr  Six,  described  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1782. 

This  instrument  is  not  a  little  complex  in  its 
parts,  having  two  contacts  of  spirit  and  mercury, 
and  two  indices,  all  which  are  detrimental  to  the 
practical  accuracy  of  the  thermometer.  On  this 
account  the  instrument  has  usually  been  made  on  a 
large  scale,  to  prevent  derangement  in  working. 
Mr  Six  mside  the  bulb  no  less  than  sixteen  inches 
long,  and  half  an  inch  diameter,  while  the  tube  had 
a  bore  of  i^^  inch.  But  this  enormously  dumsy 
2r2 
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iiiflf rument  had,  from  ito  uie,  stUl  greater  defects  { 
for  aiiy  delicate  purpoaes,  and  hai  since  been  much 
reduced. 

A  remitter  thermometer  by  Dr  John  Rutherford, 
is  described  in  the  Edinburgh  Transactions,  vol. 
iii.,  which,  at  least  for  the  minimum,  is  decidedly 
superior  to  any  other.  That  for  showing  the  lowest 
temperature  is  shown  in  Plate  L  XX XIX.  fig.  14. 
It  is  a  spirit  thermometer,  in  the  fluid  of  which  is 
placed  a  little  thread  of  enamel,  enlarged  io  a 
globule  at  each  end,  seen  at  a,  and  this  constitutes 
the  whole  instrument.  From  the  cohestye  power 
of  the  spirit  confined  within  the  tube,  it  does  not 
suffer  this  little  index  to  pass  it  without  a  very 
considerable  shock ;  it  therefore  carries  it  back  to 
the  lowest  point  of  contraction,  and  there  leaves  it, 
marking  the  greatest  cold,  and  by  expansion  the 
index  is  not  carried  forward.  It  is  adjusted  merely 
by  inverting  the  instrument  till  the  index  runs 
down  to  the  end  of  the  column  of  spirit,  where  it 
stops.  It  is  then  laid  in  a  horisontal  position. 
The  maximum  thermometer,  ^g,  15,  is  exactly  the 
reverse  of  this,  the  index  A  being  pushed  forward 
by  a  column  of  mercury,  and  left  at  the  point  of 
greatest  expansion.  The  index  was  originally  of 
ivory,  but  from  the  friction  with  the  interior  of  the 
empty  tube,  it  was  found  advisable  to  make  it  of 
•teel,  and  adjust  it  with  a  magnet,  like  8ix*s. 
Even  this,  however,  does  not  prevent  the  index 
from  getting  entangled  with  the  mercury,  and  Mr 
Adie  of  Edinburgh  has  adopted  the  plan  of  placing 
naphtha  above  the  mercury,  in  which  the  index 
floats.  This  has  somewhat  altered  the  character 
of  the  instrument  for  simplicity,  though  we  suspect 
it  to  be  almost  a  necessary  evil. 

A  contrivance  intermediate  between  Six's  and 
Rutherford's  has  been  proposed  by  Dr  Trail.  It  is  the 
minimum  thermometer  of  Rutherford,  with  a  short 
piece  of  mercury  A  (fig,  11.)  introduced  above 
the  index  a,  and  the  spirit  again  covering  the  mer* 
eury  contains  another  index  6.  It  is  manifest  thnt 
the  mercury,  by  pushing  back  and  forward  these 
faidices,  marks  the  two  extremes ;  being  of  steel, 
gilded  by  means  of  galvanism,  they  are  brought 
back  by  the  magnet. 

Mr  Keith  of  Ravelstone  has  described  a  thermo- 
meter which,  hf  a  mechanical  contrivance,  registers 
for  any  given  time,  in  a  continuoua  form,  the  flux 
of  atmospheric  temperature.  (See  Edinburgh 
Transactions,  vol.  iv.)  This  mechanical  invention 
is  very  elegant,  but  has  never  met  with,  and  is  not 
calculated  for,  general  adoption. 

Le  Chevalier  has  proposed  lately  a  plan  of  regis- 
tration sufllciently  simple  in  its  idea.  It  is  the 
adaptation  of  an  index  to  the  metallic  thermo- 
meters which  have  been  described  in  another  part 
of  this  article.  The  difficulty,  however,  is  to  find 
a  method  sufficiently  delicate  not  to  impede  the 
motion  of  these  most  susceptible  instruments.  No 
plan  has  been  given  for  this. 

Besides  the  registration  of  the  greatest  heat  and 
cold,  thermometers  have  been  proposed  to  record 
the  temperature  at  any  given  epoch.  Mr  Keith's 
answers  this  purpose,  but  one  more  specifically 
for  this  end  has  been  proposed  by  Mr  H.  H.  Black- 
adder.  (Edin.  Trans,  vol.  iv.^  He  has  a  thermo- 
meter A,  fig.  16.  constructea  exactly  similar  to 
Cavendish's  maximum,  only  that  it  contains  mer- 
cury alone,  and  breaking  the  termination  sharply 
over,  fixes  it  into  the  case  b,  without  bringing  it  to 
a  oapiUary  termination,  which  we  think  a  mantlMt 
dc&d.     When  held  with  the  bulb  A  lowest,  the 


column  of  mercury  may  obviottf^y  be 
tinuous;  but  if  by  a  piece  of  clock-work,  tke  pom. 
tion  be  made  horizontal,  as  shown  hi  tbe  %w«. 
the  column  will  be  intenupted,  and  ibrs  n  wmrk 
of  the  height  of  the  mercury  at  that  i 
compared  with  the  attached  commoi 
B.     But  if  the  temperature  were  to  riae  altor  the 
given  moment,  the  mercury  would  obriovaly  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  end  of  the  tube,  fo  mwmd  whsch 
two  hair  pencils  are  contrived,  si  the  Mommt  «^ 
immersion,  to  drop  an  evaporable   fluid   om  the 
bulbs,  until  they  are  observed,  when  by  addi«r  tks 
degrees  vacant  in  tube  Ab  to  the  bsagbt  oc  the 
thermometer  B,  we  have  the  tempcvatvre  rrqwvtf 
for  the  given  epoch.     By  terminnthig  the  tube  of 
the  thermometer  A,  in  the  manner  shown  'm  fir. 
6,  it  is  obvious  that  the  same  cffecU  will  be  obtaiM^ 
by  a  mere  rotatory  motion  of  the  insti  ■■■■!,  ooo- 
ciding  with  the  axis  of  the  tube.     The  compfezir* 
of  its  construction — combining  a  dooUe  thcrmo- 
meter,  a  time  piece,  and  an  evaporatiag^  m^pamtm-^ 
is  such  as  to  prevent  its  adoption  beyond  a  vsfy 
confined  sphere. 

We  must  now  say  a  word  or  two  on  n  mmSAa^ 
tlon  of  the  common  thermometer  in  ha  mart 
original  form,  which  has  been  termed  tW  d^t^ 
Hal  thermometer.     Professor  Stumiun  of  Alidsri 


was  the  inventor  of  this  modification  of  tke  t 
meter.  Professor  Leslie  and  Count  Rnmfisrd  Wd 
revived  it  in  1804,  under  the  title*  of  DiftfcaBi' 
Thermometer  and  Thermoscope,  one  fomi  of  vkirk 
is  shown  in  ^g.  13.  Its  principle  cosiatsts  nervW 
in  showing  the  diflference  of  temperatoro  brtvcn 
two  media,  in  which  the  balls  A  nnd  B  are  pberi. 
and  these  being  filled  with  air,  tbe  cawea  «f  cs- 
pansion  of  air  in  the  one  above  the  other  is  narkrf 
by  the  motion  of  the  coloured  fluid  whi d  fiib  tie 
greater  part  of  the  bent  stem,  the  height  of  wbi^ 
A,  is  referred  to  a  scale  uttached.  As  it  as  strict)} 
a  thermometer  of  differencea,  it  refers  asercly  ta 
the  relative  elasticities  of  the  air  in  the  two  balk, 
and  being  hermetically  sealed,  is  free  frem  the 
common  defects  of  this  air  themooMter.  Thf 
most  important  application  of  the  diffenntal 
thermometer  to  practical  meteorology  is  the  htffTt»» 
meter  invented  by  Sir  John  Leaiie,  on  the  H«t- 
toniim  principle,  of  the  difference  hctnreen  the  tcn- 
perature  of  a  dry  and  moistened  SBfihraL  a  tmt 
exactly  fitted  for  the  interposition  of  the  diffiumtnl 
plan.  The  differential  thermooieter  has  bean  ■sat 
1  he  basis  of  several  other  instrmnenU  by  psaiesaar 
Leslie,  adapted  to  meteorcrfogy. 

Comporative  Seaht  of  Tkfrmom^UrM,  A  frfttk 
cause  of  error  in  estimating  and  cooiparisy  the  st«>t  • 
ments  of  temperature,  is  the  very  diflferaml  mar- 
ner  in  which  they  are  made  by  adcntific  sms  d 
different  nations.  Wherever  the  Eogliah  Innguat* 
prevails,  the  graduation  of  Fahrenheit  ia  gcnstaii; 
preferred.  By  the  Oermao  authors  Rfmnisur  » 
used;  and  the  Frendi  have,  within  s  fiew  yews 
decided  to  adopt  that  of  Celnua,  e  Swedish  phiMv 
sopher,  calling  it  ikermtmUrt  eesAjyradle.  Tac 
Russians  still  use  the  graduation  of  I>e  Lisle.  The 
two  remarkable  temperatures  of  the  boHi^g  and  the 
freezing  of  water  are  thus  expreawd  by  the  oe%ef»l 
thermometers  mentioned; 


BolHDf  point,       SIS* 
FreeilDf  potnt,      aS 


CMf<f. 

0 


So  that  the  number  of  degrees  of  each,  indndel 
between  these  two  pobU  in  each,  is  IdO*  Fahr, 
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I00»  centig.,  SO^  R«Him..  150<»  Be  LUle;  and  of 
roune  9^  F«hr.^6«  ceiitig.-4«>  Reauin.-7i  De 
Litle.  Fahrenheit's  is,  therefore*  the  smallest  de- 
gree,  and  Reaumur's  the  largest.  The  0^  is  called 
the  M€ros  all  degrees  below  this  are  called  simiis, 
and  are  prefixed  by  a  dash,  thus  -20®.  In  the 
Reaumur  and  centigrade  scales,  the  degrees  above 
sero  are  also  ealled  pftts,  and  marked  thus,  -f  90^, 
to  prevent  one  kind  being  mistaken  for  another. — 
Hijes  ibr  ekmufimg  the  degreeB  of  wnf  one  9f  the 
•caln  Mto  ttfrnivlad  degree*  of  amother; — Pokrem' 
keii  udo  Btaummr,  Each  degree  of  Fahrenheit  is 
equal  to  four  ninths  of  one  of  Reaumur.  As 
Reaumur,  however,  reckons  his  degrees  from  the 
freeang  point,  and  Fahrenheit  32''  below  this  point, 
we  roust,  when  the  number  of  Fahrenheit's  degrees 
to  be  reduced  indicates  a  temperature  above  the 
ireesing  point,  first  deduet  thirtj*two,  and  then 
multiply  the  remainder  by  four,  and  divide  the  pro- 
duet  by  nine.  The  quotient  is  the  corresponding 
number  of  degrees  on  Reaumur's  scale.  If  the 
temperature  indicated  was  less  than  the  freeang 
point,  we  must  also  be  careful  to  take  the  actual 
number  of  degrees,  reckonii^  from  the  freesing 
point.  Thus  four  degrees  above  Fahrenheit's  sero 
is  twenty-eight  below  bis  freezing  point ;  and  this 
is  the  number  to  be  redueed  to  Reaumur's  scale. 
— Rknmmr  into  Fahremheit.  Each  degree  of 
Reaumur  is  equal  to  2^  of  one  of  Fahrenheit. 
Multiply  the  given  number  of  degrees  of  Reaumur 
by  nine,  and  divide  the  product  by  four.  If  the 
degrees  of  Reaumur  were  minus,  the  quotient 
must  be  deducted  from  thirty-two»  and  the  re- 
mainder will  be  the  equivalent  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit. If  the  given  d^^es  were  not  minus,  the 
quotient  must  be  added  to  thirty*tu-o  degrees,  and 
the  sum  will  be  the  equivalent  sought. — Fahrenheit 
into  CemHgmde.  Each  degree  of  Fahrenheit  is 
equal  to  five  ninths  of  one  of  the  centigrade.  Pro- 
ceed as  in  the  case  of  Fahrenheit  into  Reaumur, 
multiplying,  however,  by  five  and  dividing  by  nine. 
— CaUigrade  into  Fuhrenheit.  ProcMd  as  in 
Reaumur  into  Fahrenheit,  multiplying  by  nine  and 

dividing  by  five JUammnr  into  Centigrade.    Each 

degree  of  Rtomnr  is  equal  to  1^^  of  the  centigrade. 
Multiply  the  ^ven  number  of  degrees  of  Reaumur 
by  five,  and  divide  the  product  by  four ;  the  quo- 
tient will  be  the  equivalent  number  of  degrees  on' 
the  centigrade  soi^. — Centigrade  into  Rknannr, 
Each  degree  of  the  centigrade  is  equal  to  f  of 
Reaumur.  Multiply  the  given  number  of  degrees 
of  the  centigrade  by  four,  and  divide  the  product 
by  five ;  the  quotient  will  be  the  equivalent  num- 
ber of  degrees  on  Reaumur's  scale.  Extensive 
tables  of  the  correspondence  of  these  thermometri- 
cal  scales,  and  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  tem- 
peratures, may  be  found  in  the  TVeatiee  on  the  Ther* 
mometer  and  Pjfro^keter^  in  the  Library  of  Useful 
Knowledge.     See  our  article  Pgrometer. 

THERMOPTLJB;  a  narrow  defile  in  Greece, 
leading  from  Thessaly  into  Locris  and  Phods ;  be- 
tween mount  JRtM  and  the  sea;  40  miles  north  of 
Thebea.  It  is  five  or  six  miles  long,  but  waa  only 
fifty  or  sixty  paces  (in  the  narrowest  part  only 
twenty-feet)  wide,  in  the  time  of  the  Greeks ;  it  Is 
now  nearly  double,  from  the  retiring  of  the  sem. 
The  cliffs  overhanging  the  pass  are,  in  general,  from 
400  to  600  feet  high.  It  is  celebrated  for  a  des- 
perate resistance  against  the  Persian  army,  made  by 
900  Spartans,  under  Leonidas.  (q.  v.)  It  was 
railed  by  the  Greeks  simply  Pgke  (gates),  or  Ther- 
mepgUt^  from  the  warm  springs  (Jhennet)  hard  by. 


In  Strabo's  time,  the  pass  was  still  adorned  by  the 
monument  erected  in  honour  of  Leonidas  and  his 
followers,  on  which  was  this  simple  inscriptions 
**  Stranger,  tell  the  Lacedemonians  that  we  lie  here 
in  obedience  to  their  laws."  Thermopyls  now  forms 
a  part  of  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  Greece,  as 
determined  by  the  protocol  of  February  3,  1830. 

THEROIGNE  db  MERICOURT,  called  the 
revolutionary  Amazon,  was  born  near  Luxemburg, 
and  previous  to  the  revolution  of  1789,  had  been  a 
prostitute  in  Paris.  She  was  no  less  remarkable 
for  her  oratorical  powers  than  for  her  beauty ;  and 
she  took  an  active  part  in  some  of  the  tumults  of 
that  period.  She  is  said  to  have  been  at  Versailles 
on  the  fifth  of  October,  and  to  have  been  employed 
in  dutributing  money  and  haranguing  the  mob.  In 
1790,  having  accompanied  the  secret  agents  who 
were  sent  to  excite  insurrections  in  Liege,  she  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Austrians,  and  carried  to 
Vienna^  but  soon  after  released.  In  1792,  we  find 
her  agam  at  Paris,  the  champion  of  constitutional 
principles.  She  appeared  in  public  armed  with  a 
pike,  or  sabre  and  pistols,  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of 
furious  Amazons.  It  was  she  who  caused  Suleau 
and  five  others,  who  had  been  arrested  on  suspicion, 
to  be  murdered,  August  10,  1792.  She  soon  after 
proved  to  be  insane,  and  was  confined  in  a  mad-house 
until  her  death,  in  1817. 

THERSITES ;  a  Grecian  at  the  siege  of  Troy, 
who  is  described  by  Homer  as  the  most  deformoi 
of  the  Greeks,  squinting,  lame,  hunch-barked  aad 
bald-headed.  He  was  noted  for  his  malire,  miiu 
was  continually  provoking  his  fellow-aoldi  rs,  par- 
ticularly Agamemnon,  Ulysses  and  Achilla  by  his 
taunts  and  sarcasms.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
killed  by  Achilles. 

THESEUS;  king  of  Athens,  and  son  of  JEgeas 
by  iBthra,  the  daughter  of  Pittheus;  one  of  tie 
most  celebrated  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity.  He 
was  educated  at  Troeione,  at  the  house  of  Pittheus. 
and  passed  for  the  son  of  Neptune.  When  he  came 
to  years  of  maturity,  he  was  sent  bjr  his  mother  to 
his  father,  and  a  sword  was  given  him,  by  which  he 
might  make  himself  knoMm  to  iEgeus,  in  a  private 
manner.  (See  ^geu§.)  His  journey  to  Athens 
was  not  across  the  sea,  as  was  usual  with  travel- 
lers; for  he  determined  to  signalize  himself  in 
going  by  land,  and  encountering  difficulties.  The 
road  which  led  from  Troesene  to  Athens  was  in- 
fested with  robbers  and  wild  beasts;  but  these 
obstacles  were  removed  by  his  courage.  He 
destroyed  Corynetes,  Sinms,  Sciron,  Procrustes, 
Cercyon  and  Phsa.  At  Athens,  however,  his 
reception  was  not  cordial.  Medea  lived  there  with 
iBgeus ;  and  as  she  knew  that  her  influence  would 
fall  to  Uie  ground  if  Theseus  waa  received  in  hia 
father's  house,  she  attempted  to  destroy  him  before 
his  arrival  was  made  public  .£geus  was  to  give 
the  cup  of  poison  to  the  stranger;  but  at  the  sight 
of  his  sword  on  the  side  of  Theseus,  he  knew  him 
to  be  his  son.  The  PalUwtides,  who  expected  to 
succeed  their  uncle  JEgeus  on  the  throne,  as  he  had 
no  children,  attempted  to  assassinate  Theseus ;  but 
they  fiuled  in  the  attempt,  and  were  all  put  to  death 
by  the  young  prince.  The  bull  of  Marathon  next 
engaged  the  attention  of  Theseus.  He  caught  the 
animal  alive,  and,  after  he  had  led  it  through  the 
streets  of  Athens,  sacrificed  it  to  Minerva  or  the 
god  of  Delphi.  After  this,  Theseus  went  to  Crete 
among  the  seven  choeen  youths  whom  the  Athe- 
nians yearly  sent  to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur. 
The  wish  to  deliver  his  country  from  so  dreadfbl  a 
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tribute  engaged  Bim  to  undertake  ibis  expedition. 
He  was  successful,  by  means  of  Ariadne,  the 
daughter  of  Minos,  who  was  enamoured  of  him ;  and, 
after  he  bad  escaped  from  the  labyrinth  with  a  dew 
of  thread,  and  killed  the  Minotaur  (see  Mtmoiaw- 
nrs),  be  sailed  from  Crete  with  the  six  boys  and 
seven  maidens  whom  his  victory  had  redeemed  from 
death.  In  the  island  of  Naxos,  whither  be  was 
driven  by  the  winds,  he  had  the  meanness  to  aban- 
don Ariadne,  to  whom  be  was  indebted  for  bit 
safety.  The  rejoicings  which  bis  return  might 
have  occasioned  at  Athens,  were  interrupted  by  the 
death  of  JEgeus,  who  threw  himself  into  the  sea ; 
when  he  saw  bis  son's  ship  return  with  black  sails, 
which  vras  the  signal  of  ill  success.  He  succeeded 
his  father.  The  Athenians  were  governed  with 
mildness,  and  Theseus  made  new  regulations,  and 
enacted  new  laws.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Athens  was  increased ;  a  court  was  instituted, 
which  had  the  care  of  all  civil  affairs;  and  Theseus 
made  the  government  democratical,  while  be  reserved 
for  himself  only  the  command  of  the  armies.  (See 
Attica,)  The  fame  which  be  had  gained  by  his 
victories  and  policy  made  bis  alliance  courted ;  but 
Piritbotis,  king  of  the  Lapithae,  alone  wished  io 
gain  his  friendship,  by  meeting  him  in  the  field  of 
battle.  He  invaded  the  territories  of  Attica;  and, 
when  Theseus  marched  out  to  meet  him,  the  two 
enemies,  struck  at  the  sight  of  each  other,  cordially 
embraced ;  and  from  that  time  began  the  most  sin- 
cere friendship,  which  has  become  proverbial. 
Theseus  was  present  at  the  nuptials  of  his  friend ; 
and  he  was  the  moet  courageous  of  the  Lapithe,  in 
the  defence  of  Hippodamia,  and  her  female  attend- 
ints,  against  the  attempts  of  the  Centnurs.  When 
Piritbotis  (q.  v.)  had  lost  Hippodamia.  be  agreed 
frith  Theseus,  whose  wife  was  also  dead,  to  carry 
avray  some  of  the  daughters  of  the  gods.  Their 
first  attempt  was  npon  Helen.  After  they  bad 
obtained  the  priie,  they  cast  lots,  and  she  became 
the  property  of  Theseus ;  but  the  resentment  of 
Castor  and  Pollux  soon  obliged  him  to  restore  her 
into  their  bands.  Theseus  assisted  bis  friend  in 
procuring  a  wife,  and  they  descended  into  the  in- 
fernal regions  to  carry  away  Proserpine.  Pluto, 
apprized  of  their  intentions,  stopped  them;  and 
Piritbotis  was  placed  on  his  father's  wheel,  and 
Theseus  was  tied  to  a  huge  stone,  on  which  he  had 
sat  to  rest  himself.  Virgil  represents  him  in  this 
state  of  punishment;  but  others  declare,  that  be 
was  not  long  detained  in  hell.  When  Hercules 
came  to  steal  the  dog  Cerberus,  he  tore  him  away 
from  the  stone,  but  with  such  violence,  that  his 
skin  was  left  behind.  During  the  captivity  of 
Theseus  in  the  kingdom  of  Pluto  (see  Pkadn), 
Mnestheus,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Erecfatheus, 
ingratiated  himself  into  the  favour  of  the  people  of 
Athens,  and  obtained  the  crowTi.  Theseus  at- 
tempted to  eject  the  usurper,  but  to  no  purpose. 
The  Athenians  had  forgotten  his  services ;  and  he 
retired  to  the  court  of  Lyoomedes,  king  of  8cyrot, 
who,  either  jealous  of  his  fame,  or  bribed  by  Mnes- 
theus, threw  him  down  a  deep  precipice.  Some 
suppose  that  Theseus  inadvertently  fell  down  this 
precipice,  and  that  he  was  crushed  to  death.  The 
children  of  Theseus,  after  the  death  of  Mnestheus, 
recovered  the  Athenian  throne,  brought  his  remains 
from  Seyros,  and  gave  them  a  magnificent  burial. 
They  also  raised  statues  and  a  temple ;  and  festivals 
and  games  were  publicly  instituted  to  commemorate 
his  actions.  These  festivNls  were  still  celebrated 
in  the  age  of  Pausanias  and  Plutarch,  about  1200 


years  afler  the  death  of  Theseus.  The  Uitoriai 
disagree  with  the  poeta  in  their  aeeoontt  of  tis 
hero ;  and  they  all  suppose,  that,  instead  of  itteopt. 
ing  to  carry  away  the  wife  of  Pluto,  the  twotrindi 
wished  to  seduee  a  daughter  of  Aidooeos,  ha^  of 
the  Molossi.  This  dau^ter,  as  they  aj,  bofc  t be 
name  of  Proserpine ;  and  ^e  dog  whieb  kept  tkt 
gates  of  the  palace  was  called  Cerbenn ;  sii4  bcwt 
arises  the  fiction  of  the  poets.  Pirithojis  wm  ton 
to  pieces  by  the  dog ;  but  Theseus  was  oosfiocd  ii 
prison,  from  whence  he  made  his  escape  loaie  tnue 
after,  by  the  assistance  of  Hercules.  Some  nthon 
place  Theseus  and  his  friend  in  the  number  of  tie 
Argonauts ;  but  they  were  both  detauwd,  eitWro 
the  infernal  regions,  or  in  the  country  of  the  ll»> 
lossi,  at  the  time  of  Jason's  expedition  te  CoMa. 

THESIS  {Btett,  position,  formed  frori  «#>*.! 
put  or  lay  down) ;  in  the  schoolt,  a  gcncnl  pnfw. 
sition  whidi  a  person  advances  and  ofim  to  n»- 
tain.  In  logic,  every  proposition  najr  be  diviM 
into  thesis  and  hypothesis.  Tbens  eootoiis  thr 
thing  affirmed  or  denied,  and  hypothcsio  tbe  odh^ 
tions  of  the  affirmation  or  negation.  Tbsi,  **if  a 
triangle  and  parallelograra  have  equal  btsitis^tV 
tudes  (hypothesis),  the  first  is  half  of  the  tttai" 
(tbeds).     For  arsis  and  thesis,  see  Rkgtkm 

THESMOPHORUS.     See  Cem. 

THESPIS,  a  native  of  a  village  aesr  Atkm 
lived  in  the  time  of  Solon,  in  the  first  bslf  d  ^' 
sixth  century  B.  C,  and  is  considered  the  iimt# 
of  tragedy,  as  be  added  to  the  dithynnbic  ^««a 
of  the  feats  of  Bacchua  a  cfaaraeter,  wUdi.  vW» 
the  chonts  was  silent,  generally  redted  i  artkd 
story.  He  received  for  bis  trouble  a  be  goit  »•* 
yn) ;  and  this  gave  occasion  to  the  umbc  trtf^ 
Thespis  used  a  wagon  for  his  st^ge.    Sec  Dnf^ 

THESSALOI7ICA.     See  Salmkt, 

THES8ALT,  THESSALIA;  theBorth(fap>| 
of  ancient  Greece  Proper,  bounded  aa  tie  «t  ^ 
the  Thermaic  gulf,  separated  fiom  fimt»»^*^ 
south  by  mount  (Eta,  from  Epiras  os  tbe  wot  by 
mount  Pindus,  and  from  Macedonia  ss  tbctortl 
by  mount  Olympus.  It  is  a  f i  uitful  and  piettn*^ 
country,  in  which  beantifol  and  rieb  P***  f^ 
tercbange  with  elevated  districts,  and  vitcm  ^ 
numerous  streams,  among  which  the  Pcacw  ^ 
the  most  celebrated,  for  its  vale  of  Tet«.J» 
cornfields  and  vineyards  were  not  lesi  P**^*! 
than  its  meadows,  and  it  was  faniooi forin>M 
of  horses.  The  Thessalians  were  eowidefH  t« 
best  horsemen  among  the  Greeks,  sad  tk  » 
vention  of  equitation  has  been  attiibuted  to  t*<» 
The  Hsmones  (from  whom  the  country  *iiii« 
called  Htamomia)  wera  considered  the  ^^^ 
habitants.  The  Pelasgians  and  HelleMs,  tbe  Ww 
under  Deucalion,  in  the  sixteenth  eents^  n-  : 
afterwards  settled  in  this  region,  m  wbicb  <«*« 
also  the  Centaura  and  Lapiths,  mouatuneen  ^^ 
siding  on  Olympus  and  Ossa.  The  ^^%^ 
montory,  which  stratehed  far  out  into  ^^ 
sea,  was  formed  by  mount  Pelion,  wbicb  tbe|p*» 
piled  upon  Ossa  in  their  attempt  io  storv  Mt*» 
Upon  the  summit  of  Pelion  (now  ^«*^*\" 
celebrated  cavern,  in  which  the  Centaur  Uiw* 
the  tutor  of  Achilles,  was  said  to  bare  M^J' 
Thessaly,  Achanis,  .Solus,  and  Dorw,  the  ^^ 
of  the  tribes  which  bore  their  name,  ^  "!"  1^ 
covered,  and  several  small  states  »"«**"2iiiwi 
here.  Among  them  was  lolcboo,  tbe  *«»■ 
of  JEson,  father  of  Jason,  the  leader  •f^f  .*,?: 
nauts;  Phthia,  where  Peleus,  ^^^  ^  t^^t 
ruled  over  the  Myrm  dons;  and  Pherr,  wbic*  » 


THETIS— T0IBAUT. 


later  period  bccune  a  powerful  kingdom*  Here 
reigned  Admetui,  husbiuid  of  Alcette,  and  Alex- 
auder  the  tyrant.  At  Anthela.  near  Thermopylae, 
were  held  the  autumnal  feiiions  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons.  Philip  of  llaoedon  made  himielf  master  of 
all  Thetnly*  and  it  remained  under  the  Macedonian 
dominion  until  it  heeame  a  Roman  prorince.  It 
now  forme,  under  the  name  of  JsaiaA,  or  Jaaaa,  a 
part  of  European  Turkey,  the  boundary  line  of 
Greece,  as  fixed  by  the  protocol  of  February  3, 
1890,  running  to  the  loiith  of  it.  The  old  geo* 
gnphert  divide  the  country  into  Thesaaliotit, 
Phthiotis,  Pelaagiotit,  and  Hestieotis;  or,  instead 
of  the  two  last,  into  Magnesia  and  Perrhcbia. 
The  most  remarkable  mountains  of  Tbessaly  are 
the  Pindut,  (Eta,  Ossa,  Pelion,  and  particuhirly  the 
seat  of  the  gods,  Olympus,  on  the  frontiers  of  Ma^ 
cedooia.  Among  the  rivers,  besides  the  Peneus, 
are  the  Apidanus,  Acfaelous,  Asopus,  and  Sper* 
chius;  among  the  towns,  besides  those  already 
named,  Hellas,  Trachis  or  Heraclea,  Pharsalus, 
and  Larissa,  now  the  chief  town  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  Achillea,  Jason,  Philoctetes,  Patro- 
dus,  and  PirithoQs  were  Thessalians.  Tbessaly  had 
also  the  reputation  of  producing  the  most  powerful 
sorceresses;  and  the  Thessalian  women  were  so 
famous  for  their  skill  in  magical  arts,  that  T^essafis 
was  sometimes  used  to  signify  a  §oreeresi  or  witch,' 

TUETI8;  a  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris, 
therefore  one  of  the  Nereids.  She  aided  Jupiter 
against  the  Titans,  who  attempted  to  bind  him, 
and  called  in  Briareus  to  his  assistance.  Jupiter 
and  Neptune  became  enamoured  of  her,  according 
to  Pindar,  and  sought  her  in  marriage;  but  Themis 
or  Prometheus  forewarned  them  that  she  would 
bear  a  son  greater  and  more  powerful  thsn  his 
father.  She  was  therefore  destined,  by  the  gods, 
to  become  the  bride  of  Peleus,  king  of  the  Myrmi- 
dons, in  Tbessaly.  She  changed  herself  into  a 
thousand  forms  to  avoid  his  embraces;  but  Peleus 
6nally  obtained  the  same  power  of  transformation, 
by  the  instructions  of  Proteus  or  Chiron,  and  she 
was  at  length  obliged  to  yield.  The  nuptials  were 
celebrated  on  mount  Pelion,  and  were  honoured  by 
the  presence  of  all  the  gods.  She  bore  to  Peleus 
seven  children,  all  of  whom  she  placed  in  the  fire 
while  her  husband  slept,  in  order  to  consume 
whatever  was  mortal  in  them.  But  they  had  too 
little  of  the  immortal  nature;  and  all  perished 
except  Achilles,  whom  Peleus  snatched  from  the 
dames.  Irritated  at  this  act,  Thetis  abandoned 
her  husband,  and  returned  to  the  Nereids,  her 
sisters.  She  still,  however,  took  an  interest  in 
the  fate  of  her  son,  dipped  him  in  the  Styx  to 
render  him  invulnerable,  and  sent  him,  in  a  female 
dress,  to  the  court  of  Lycomedes,  at  Scyros,  to  pre- 
vent him  from  taking  part  in  the  Trojan  war.  Af^er 
the  death  of  Achilles  (q.  v.),  Thetis  clothed  his 
body  with  celestial  garmente,  and  caused  the  most 
magnificent  funeral  games  to  be  performed  in  hon- 
our of  him.  Thetis  was  a  symbol  of  water  in  the 
old  cosmogonies ;  A»d  hence  the  fable  of  her  being 
able  to  transform  herself  into  a  variety  of  shapes, 
since  water,  as  the  primitive  element  of  all  things, 
assumed  all  forms.  Thetis  was  likewise  the  chief 
divinity  of  Pbthiotis,  the  kingdom  of  Peleus;  and 
the  numerous  fables  concerning  her  were  probably 
invented  in  compliment  to  him. 

THEURDANK;  a  German  poem,  written  in 
the  first  part  of  the  sixteenth  centunr,  and  cele- 
brating the  exploits  and  adventures  ol^  Maximilian 
I.,  emperor  of  Germany  (Nuremberg,  1517-) 
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THEURGY;  the  name  l^^Mtt^ncients  gave 
to  that  part  of  magic  which  wesfilDetimes  call  whii§ 
wuufie,  or  the  white  art.  The  word  is  formed  from 
em  (God^  and  i^**  (work^,  as  denoting  the  art  of 
doing  divine  things,  or  things  which  God  alone  can 
do.  It  is  the  power  of  working  extraordinary  things 
by  invoking  the  names  of  God,  the  saints,  angels.  Sec. 
Accordingly,  those  who  have  written  of  magic,  in 
general  divide  it  into  three  parts:  theurgy ^  which 
operates  by  divine  or  celestial  means;  natural 
magic,  performed  by  the  powers  of  nature ;  and 
necroaiaacy,  which  proceeds  by  invoking  demons. 
Theurgy  probably  originated  with  the  Chaldeans 
(q.  v.^,  or  Persians,  amon^  whom  the  magi  chiefly 
occupied  themselves  with  it.  The  Egyptians  also 
pretended  to  great  proficiency  in  the  art.  The 
former  considered  Zoroaster  its  author ;  the  latter, 
Hermes  Trismegistus.  It  is  a  branch  of  magic,  (q.  v. ) 

THEVENOT,  Melchizsdec,  a  distinguished 
traveller,  was  born  at  Paria*  in  16^1,  and  had 
scarcely  finished  his  studies,  when  he  determined 
to  gratify  his  inclination  to  visit  foreign  countries. 
Having  travelled  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  study,  and  to  the  pro- 
motion of  literature,  by  collecting  books  and 
manuscripts,  and  by  carrying  on  a  correspondence 
with  the  learned  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
The  office  of  royal  librarian  (1684)  ftcilitated  his 
researches,  and  he  contributed  much  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  establishment  under  his  carr. 
He  died  in  1692.  He  published  Belatione  da  diven 
Vayagee  carieux  qui  m*ont  point  ete  publieg  (Paris, 
166a-.72,  4  parts,  in  2  vols.,  foL),  and  BecueU  da 
Foyo^es(1681,  8vo.). 

TUEVENOT,  John  de,  bom  at  Paris,  in  1633, 
was  the  nephew  of  the  preceding,  with  whom  he 
has  sometimes  been  confounded.  He  received  bis 
education  at  the  college  of  Navarre,  and,  in  1652, 
commenced  a  journey  through  England,  Holland, 
Germany,  and  Italy;  after  which  be  resolved  to 
visit  the  East.  In  1655,  he  embarked  at  Civita 
Vecchia,  and,  after  touching  at  Sicily  and  Malta, 
went  to  Constantinople,  Natolia,  Egypt,  Tunis, 
and  Carthage,  and  returned  to  France,  after  an 
absence  of  seven  years.  In  1663,  he  again  left 
Paris  to  commence  a  second  Oriental  tour.  After 
visiting  Syria  and  Persia,  he  went  to  the  East 
Indies,  and,  on  his  return  through  Persia,  died  near 
Tauris,  in  1667.  An  account  of  his  first  expedition 
was  published  by  himself,  under  the  title  of  Voyage 
de  Levant  (1664,  4to.);  which  was  followed  by 
Suite  du  fuima  Voyage  (4to.),  and  Voyage  contenant 
la  BelaHom  de  VlndoUam  (1684,  4to0.  This 
traveller  is  said  to  have  introduced  into  France  the 
use  of  coffee. 

THIBAUT,  count  of  Champagne,  and  king  of 
Navarre,  distinguished  among  the  early  French 
poets,  was  the  son  of  the  count  of  Champagne,  by 
a  daughter  of  Sancho,  king  of  Navarre.  After 
having  been  educated  at  the  court  of  Philip  Au- 
gustus, king  of  France,  he  was  enabled,  through 
the  influence  of  that  monarch,  to  obtain  the 
counties  of  Champagne  and  Brie,  in  1221.  On  the 
death  of  his  maternal  uncle,  in  1234,  he  became 
king  of  Navarre;  and,  in  1239,  he  embaiked  for 
the  East,  to  engage  in  a  crusade  against  the  infidels. 
After  an  absence  of  two  years,  he  returned  to  his 
own  dominions,  and  died  at  Pampelona,  July  10, 
1253.  Thibaut  was  deeply  engaged  in  the  intrigues 
and  dvil  dissensions  which  took  place  in  France 
during  the  minority  of  St  Louis.  His  poetical 
iHlciits  procured  him  the  title  of  the  eong^maker^ 
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THIBET. 


LoTe  iirai  the  tbeme  of  bin  nmse.  M.  Levetque  de 
la  Ravaliere  published,  with  a  glossary  and  disser- 
tations, tbe  songs  of  the  king  of  Navarre  (Paris, 
1742,  2  Tols.,  12iDoO 

THIBET,  Oft  TIBET;  a  country  of  Asia, 
forming  a  part  of  Independent  Tartary,  lying 
between  Ion.  74®  and  100^  east,  and  lat.  26*^  and 
85**  north,  and  extending  from  the  sources  of  tbe 
Indus  to  the  frontiers  of  China,  and  from  Hindoostan 
to  tbe  desert  of  Cobi,  comprising  a  superficial  area 
of  about  400,000  square  miles.  Tbe  natives  call 
tbe  land  Pue,  or  PueAacAnii,  signifying  tbe  Northern 
Land  of  Snow — a  designation  plainly  alluding  to 
the  severity  of  the  climate,  the  inclemency  of 
which  ii  owing  to  the  elevated  situation  of  the 
surface,  Thibet  being  tbe  most  lofty  part  of  the 
continent.  Here  rises  tbe  great  HioBala3ra  range, 
the  highest  in  the  world,  tbe  summits  of  which  are 
visible  for  more  than  200  miles.  (See  ffimahtya 
Mountains.")  The  Dbawala-giri  (White  mountain) 
is  28,015  leet  high,  and  therefore  more  lofty  than 
Chimborazo,  formerly  considered  tbe  highest  moun- 
tain on  tbe  hce  of  tbe  earth.  Hence  issue  all 
tbose  mountainous  chains  which  extend  into  Tartary, 
to  China,  fcc. ;  and  here  rise  tbe  largest  rivers  of 
Asia,  tbe  Ganges,  tbe  Burrampooter,  the  Irrawaddy, 
tbe  Mecon,  tbe  Yang-Tse-Riang,  fcc.  To  travellers 
who  enter  tbe  country  for  the  first  time,  it  seems 
a  land  forgotten  by  Heaven.  Immense  rocks  and 
mountains,  without  any  appearance  of  vegetation, 
alternate  with  dry  and  infertile  plains.  The  wheat, 
peas,  barley,  which  grow  on  the  latter,  in  many 
parts,  never  ripen,  and  serve  only  as  fodder  for 
cattle,  when  grass  fails.  At  regular  intervals  rain 
occurs,  and  a  short  grass  springs  up,  which  stops 
growing  as  soon  as  the  rain  ceases,  and  is  imme- 
diately so  parched  by  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere, 
as  to  become  entirely  white,  and  can  be  reduced  to 
powder  by  rubbing  it  between  the  fingers.  Yet  it 
affords  pasture  to  large  herds  of  cattle,  and  is 
superior,  in  its  nutritious  properties,  to  tbe  best 
grass.  On  tbe  approach  of  winter,  the  Thibetans 
water  the  lower  meadows,  by  means  of  lai^ge 
masses  of  ice,  to  prevent  tbe  dry  soil  from  being 
carried  away  by  the  wind.  The  temperature  and 
alternation  of  tbe  seasons  are  remarkably  regular 
in  Thibet.  From  March  to  May,  rain,  thunder, 
and  storms  prevail.  From  June  to  September, 
there  is  a  succession  of  violent  rains;  all  tbe 
streams  are  full,  and  threaten  to  inundate  Bengal. 
From  October  to  March,  the  air  is  almost  always 
dear  and  pure,  and  the  sky  is  seldom  overcast. 
During  three  months,  the  cold  is  more  severe  than 
in  any  part  of  Europe,  particularly  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  countrv,  along  tbe  mountainous  ridge 
which  separates  Thibet  from  Assam,  Bootan,  and 
Nepaul,  and  which  lies  between  lat.  26^  and  27* 
north.  The  inhabitants  during  that  period  retire 
to  tbe  lower  valleys,  or  into  the  caves  of  tbe  rocks. 
From  Phari  to  Nanee,  a  distance  of  nearly  fifty 
miles,  tbe  whole  country  is  then  a  mere  wilderness; 
and  the  cold  is  so  great  that  meat  keeps  fresh  till 
March.  But  notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of 
tbe  climate,  there  is  here  a  great  abundance  of  wild 
and  tame  beasts.  A  peculiar  race  of  cattle,  called 
the  Yak  of  Tartary^  with  a  bunch  upon  the  sboul- 
dera,  is  found  in  great  numbera.  Tbe  body  is 
covered  with  a  lon^,  thick,  and  soft  hair,  and  the 
tail,  which  is  likewise  formed  of  long,  glossy  bain, 
thickly  set,  is  much  used  in  tbe  East  to  drive  away 
flies.  This  animal  is  very  wild,  and  lives  in  the 
coldest  parts  of  tbe  country,  in  summer  upon  tbe 


nooBtams,  and  in  wmter  u  the  vaDrTi  It  /» 
stitutes  the  wealth  of  the  wmdcriag  Tutm.  r 
procure  from  it  Ibod  and  dothing,  sad nke w^ 
it  as  a  beast  of  Iwrdea,  for  which  pvpoN  t  i 
more  suitable  than  for  agriedtofal  hkan.  (» 
the  highest  moimtahis  tbe  musk  dser  nhmi\  < 
is  about  as  large  as  a  middHiy  sisgdheg;  t^"M 
is  eontained  in  a  aoaall  h^g,  lyiagaar  tk»i«. 
and  is  found  only  In  tbe  male.  The  Cbhwf  nc 
wild  horses,  wbicA  are  too  swift  to  he  tdkn  «<? 
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the  sheep,  with  broad  fot  tails;  andsaothe 
species,  with  black  bead  and  legs,  ^^ 
carry  burdens, — are  also  among  the  ssaas  - 
Thibet.     Notwitbatanding  tbe  povoty  «f  tk  k  . 
all  the  wants  of  tbe  inhabitants  are  ric^  an^ 
by  the  animal  and  mineral  wedth  of  tkc  cao^ 
Native  gold  is  found,  in  abvndanee,  ia  the  «a . 
the  rivera;  dnnabar,  lead,  and  eoppw  •*•«  ■ 
mines;  the  iron  minea  are  little  weifcd,««** 
of  tbe  defidency  of  fuel,  for  which  dasf  i»  »> 
used  5  ttncal,  from  which  borax  b  F^'P"'*^"' 
rock-salt,  are  found  in  great  qoaotitin.   Tn** 
almost  entirely  a  monopoly  of  the  rakr;  tte  «ri 
China  IS  carried  on   chiefly  thrtwf*  Sdlw^ 
Sinning,  a  town   on  tbe  easten  frwitw.  »» 
religion,  accordini^  to  Tuiner's  esaie«t«t.»» 
corrupt  form  of  Braminisro,  which  firrt  ipnjp^ 
in  the  southern  part  of  tbe  country,  «•  w  »^ 
of  India,  where  was,  accordingly,  the  «ip^  «< 
of  tbe  ddai-lama.     8ee  Hullmaa's  CWW&f^ 
into  the  Religion  of  the  Lamm  (ia  fi«^ /V* 
1796).     The  prindples  of  the  rdigiw  rfJJL  , 
doos,  though  with  many  deviatieas,  ««•** ^ 
prevaU  through  Lamaism.     The  pl«<«'*?^ 
Hindoos  esteem  holy  (Allahabad,  BfBS»i*?^ 
deen.  Juggernaut,   Gays,  and  Se^)  *» 
visited  as  such  by  tbe  Thibetaiis,  n  tk«»  P<^ 
mages.    But  there  are  many  eefe«8ij»  ^7* 
to  the  Thibetans.     The  people  "■^"JJ 
chapelt,  and  sing  to  the  sound  of  thesi^MT^ 
of  instruments  of  grcmt  tt«e,  like  t>*''"~^^ 
found  in  India  and  China,  as  tnimpd*.  «'■•'  ^ 
concbs,  and  cymbals.     There  aie  «?***lr^| 
division  into  castes,  and  tbe  inhabittfri  ca  ^ 
foreignen  without  reserve  or  dirtiseti*- 


spiritual  head  { 
the  vicegerent  ( 

dispensing  tbe  tuyiue  umMH^*  •'-  —  l  i 
not  only  directly,  but  mediately,  <iTJI,K- 
numerous  under  lamas,  monks,  Ae.  '^  j^ 
counts  of  the  state  of  tbe  religion.  ^V^  d 
country  in  general,  are  ««««^"^3[^""3j(«  ye 
uncertdn.  Tbe  mannera  and  '"^.^.•k* 
rude:  tbe  houses  of  the  peasants  «*  IJf^ir 
of  stone,  with  holes  to  let  in  dr  sad  U^*-  %^ 
the  diseases  prevdent  here  is  ^^.^^^JL^  A 
throat,  common  in  other  "©'"'^■'"•VV'vS«a  b 
rude  mode  of  printing,  with  '■"■'**^'*J*Ll-n  ^ 
been  introduced  from  China:  the  *■"*;:  ^xt 
are  derived  from  the  Sanscrit.  '^^*'^J!'1«|  jt!' 
colleges  in  Thibet,  which  are  freq««"**!l  »J!  ^. 
by  the  Thibetans,  but  by  tbe  Ttrur*  ol  w^ 
rounding  country:  philosophy,  ^^^^^^^^0vt- 
dne,  and  theology  are  taught  in  tbeie  '"tj^ 
and  Turner  observed,  when  he  wsi  ****regtBT», 
that  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  and  tbe  v^.^^^  ^ 
were  not  unknown  to  the  learned,  ^t^^r^ 
physicians  were  acqudnted  with  tfc****  \jLa^  •* 
:«  — i.:i:*:.  ax There  sfe  il*  •T^t 


in  syphilitic  diseasea. 

ic,  in  u 
Thibet  is  subject  to  China 


magic,  in  which  tbe  art  of  exordfiiif»^*^^i 
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bsviiig  occurred  in  1720»  the  ChiiicM  leiied  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  an  ascendency  in  the  country. 
In  1703.  it  was  invaded  by  the  Nepaulese»  who 
were*  however,  lepulsed  by  the  Chinese;  and  the 
power  of  the  latter  has,  since  that  time,  been  on 
the  increase.  A  Chinese  functionary  is  always 
stationed  at  the  residence  of  the  daUii-lama,  who 
transmits  information  to,  and  receives  instructions 
from  Pekin.  Whether  the  statement,  that  there 
is  another  lama,  called  the  Bogdo  Uma,  who  reigns 
in  Bootan,  be  correct  or  not,  our  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  country  does  not  enable  us  to  decide. 
A  Chinese  description  of  Thibet  has  been  trans- 
lated into  Russian,  by  the  Russian  archimandrite 
Hyacinth,  and  a  Clerman  version  of  the  Russian 
translation  has  been  published  at  St  Petersburg 
(1828). 

THIRD  ESTATE.     See  TierB  Etai. 

1  HIRST;  the  sensation  which  attends  the 
desire  to  drink.  During  the  operations  of  the 
animal  functions,  a  great  quantity  of  moisture  is 
consumed,  the  loss  of  which  must  be  supplied. 
Thirst,  and  the  feeling  of  languor  by  which  it  is 
accompanied,  are  the  voice  of  nature,  calling  upon 
the  animal  to  supply  the  place  of  the  lost  moisture 
by  drinking.  The  senntion  of  thirst  is  not  always 
equally  strong ;  but  it  depends  partly  upon  the  food 
and  the  prevailing  temperature.  In  summer,  when 
the  process  of  perspiration  is  active,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  moisture  consequently  great,  all  animals 
drink  more  than  in  winter.  Cold-blooded  and 
inactive  animals  bear  thirst  much  longer  than 
warm-blooded  and  lively  animals.  Madness,  and 
the  consequent  lassitude  and  exhaustion,  are  pro- 
duced by  long  and  excessive  thirst  no  less  than  by 
hunger.  Plants  also  suffer  from  thirst,  and  wither 
under  its  influence.  An  outward  application  of 
moisture  is  found  to  diminish  thirst;  and  sailois 
have  preserved  their  lives  by  bathing  in  the  sea. 
The  vicious  habit  of  frequently  drinking,  and  the 
desire  of  tasting  some  liquids,  such  as  brandy,  wine, 
&<*.,  cause  the  development  of  a  morbid  feeling, 
which  is  mistaken  for  thirst,  to  which  it  has  a  great 
analogy. 

THIRTY  TYRAliTS.  See  Aihea,  and  Pe/o- 
poaaesMM  War* 

THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR  (from  1618  to  1648). 
The  remote  causes  of  this  war  are  to  be  found  m 
the  reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in 
the  •«  religious  peace'*  of  Augsburg,  1555.  The 
Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Germany  had  long 
viewed  each  other  with  equal  jealousy:  nothing 
but  mutual  fear  had  prevented  them  from  breaking 
out  into  open  hostilities.  By  the  union  of  the  Pro- 
testant princes,  formed  in  1608,  in  opposition  to 
which  the  Catholics  established  their  league  in 
1609,  the  fire  already  kindled,  and  smouldering 
beneath  the  ashes,  received  fresh  strength,  till  it 
at  last  burst  into  a  flame  in  Bohemia.  Here  the 
Protestant  doctrines,  which  had  gradually  spread 
even  through  the  hereditary  states  of  Austria,  had 
obtained  greater  freedom  and  privileges  by  the 
MajetUUhrief^  an  edict  extorted  from  Rodolph  II., 
in  1609.  By  virtue  of  this  edict,  the  towns  and 
the  nobles  had  the  right  of  building  churches  and 
schools.  In  the  little  town  of  Klostergrab,  there- 
fore, and  in  Braunau,  the  Protestant  vassals,  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  their  feudal  lords,  built 
churches  in  the  reign  of  Matthias,  at  whose  com- 
mand the  church  in  Klostergrab  was  demolished, 
and  that  in  Braunau  was  shut  up.  The  Protestants 
remonatiated  with  the  emperor,  but  were  answered 


with  threats.  A  report  was  spread  that  this  answer 
was  composed  in  Prague,  and  that  the  emperor  knew 
nothing  of  it.  May  23,  when  the  imperial  council 
were  assembed  at  the  castle  in  Prague,  deputies  from 
the  Protestant  estates  crowded  into  the  hall,  armed, 
and  demanded  whether  any  of  the  counsellors  had 
a  part  in  the  composition  of  the  imperial  ordinance. 
Two  of  the  counsellors,  already  odious  to  the  Pro- 
testants (Von  Martinits  and  Slawata,  with  the  se- 
cretary Fabridus),  giving  sharp  answers  to  the  de- 
puties, were  thrown  into  the  dry  moat  of  the  castle, 
but  escaped  nearly  unhurt.  The  Protestants  then 
took  possession  of  the  castle,  drove  away  the  Je- 
suits, who  were  accused,  by  the  Bohemians,  as  the 
authori  of  the  oppressions  complained  of,  and  took 
up  arms  under  the  ambitious  count  of  Thurn.  The 
Union  sent  an  auxiliary  corps  into  Bohemia,  under 
the  command  of  the  brave  Ernest,  count  of  Mans- 
feld.  The  emperor  gave  orders  for  his  army  to  in- 
vade Bohemia.  In  the  midst  of  these  troubles 
Matthias  died  (March  10. 1619).  He  was  succeeded 
by  Ferdinand  II.,  who  was  chosen  emperor,  August 
28,  1619.  The  Bohemians,  knowing  his  hostility 
to  Protestantism,  had  already  (August  17)  declared 
his  title  to  the  Bohemian  crown  void,  and  conferred 
it  upon  the  palatine,  Frederic  V.,  who,  after  some 
hesitation,  finally  accepted  it,  chieftv  through  the 
urgent  persuasion  of  his  ambitious  wife,  the  daugh- 
ter of  James  I.,  of  England.  But  the  very  next 
year,  the  great  victory  of  the  troops  of  the  League, 
on  the  Weissenburg,  near  Prague  (November  3, 
1620),  which  was  followed  by  the  ilight  of  the  new 
king,  put  an  end  to  the  Bohemian  rebellion,  and 
crushed  the  Protestant  cause  in  that  quarter.  Fer- 
dinand now  declared  Frederic  V.  under  the  ban  of 
the  empire ;  and  the  ruin  of  that  prince  became  in- 
evitable, when,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  Ulm 
(July  3,  1620),  the  Union  was  dissolved.  The 
PdUitinate  was  conquered  by  the  Spanish  and  Bav- 
arian troops,  nlthough  count  Ernest  of  Mansfeld, 
and  duke  Christian  of  Brunswick,  hastened  Xo  its 
assistance  with  their  troops,  who  supported  them- 
selves  by  plunder.  But  the  bestowing  of  the 
dignity  of  elector  palatine  on  Maximilian  of  Bav* 
aria  (1623),  a  partisan  of  the  emperor,  by  which 
the  Cathobcs  gained  the  ascendency  in  the  electoral 
college,  and  the  advance  of  the  Bavarian  general 
Tilly  to  the  frontiers  of  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony 
(where  he  still  kept  his  army,  though,  in  1624, 
there  was  no  enemy  in  the  field,  deprived  the  Pro- 
testants of  their  churches,  drove  away  the  Luther- 
ans, and  committed  other  acts  of  violence),  at  last 
awakened  the  Protestant  princes  of  this  circle  from 
their  slumber.  They  entered  into  a  confederacy 
with  the  king  of  Denn»rk,  and  Christian  IV.,  duke 
of  Holstein.  On  the  other  hand,  the  imperial  forces 
were  considerably  augmented  by  the  army  of  Wal- 
lenstein,  afterwards  duke  of  Friedland,  raised  at 
his  own  cost,  which  marked  its  course  with  the 
most  frightful  devastation.  The  king  of  Denmark 
was  entirely  defeated  by  Tilly,  at  Lutter,  on  the 
Barenberg,  in  1626,  and,  at  the  divgraceful  peace  of 
Liibeck,  1629,  compelled  to  promise  that  he  would 
never  again  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  German 
empire.  The  emperor  was  now  more  powerful  than 
ever,  and  the  Protestant  cause  was  in  extreme  jeo- 
pardy. A  proof  of  this  was  the  edict  of  restitution 
of  1629,  by  which  the  Protestants  were  to  give  up 
all  the  church  estates,  which  they  had  confiscated 
since  the  religious  peace  of  1556.  At  this  crisis 
appeared  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  to 
whom  Stialsund  had  applied  for  protection,  in  1628^ 
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wlicn  bencged  by  an  amy  of  100,000  noi  uicr 
WalleosteiD,  and  from  wboK  the  akraacd  PraCcat. 
anta  now  louglit  aaiistaiiee.  Fall  of  teal  for  Us 
religioa,  exasperated  by  variooa  iniiifica  reeaved 
from  the  emperor,  Una  prisee  landed  in  Pomcnaaa, 
Jane  24,  1090,  witli  an  army  of  30,000  men.  He 
drore  the  imperial  troopa  before  bim  wbererer  be 
appeared.  He  was  umbU^  indeed,  to  prereni  tbc 
capture  and  destniction  of  Magdebaiig,  by  Tilly,  in 
l&l ;  but,  baring  increased  lua  streogtb  by  an  aU 
lianee  witb  Franee  and  teTeral  German  princes, 
some  of  wbom  were  compelled  to  accede  to  it,  as 
the  princes  of  Brandenbofg  and  Saxony,  and  htmnjg 
destroyed  Tilly's  armr  in  tbe  battle  at  Leipaic 
(September  7t  1631),  be  reduced  tbe  emperor  and 
bis  allies  to  great  straits,  by  bis  rapid  moircments, 
aided  by  tbe  Tictories  of  bb  generals  and  confede- 
rates in  Westpbalia  and  Lower  Saxony,  and  by  tbe 
inrasion  of  Bobemia  by  tbe  Saxons.  GnstaTos  de- 
livered tbe  Protestants  in  Franeonia  from  tbe  im- 
perial  army,  com|iiered  Mentx,  made  bimself  master 
of  the  Palatinate,  and  posbed  into  Bavaria.  At 
the  same  time,  the  elector  of  Saxony  had  captured 
Prague*  Tbe  emperor  feared  that  Vienna  itself 
would  be  besieged.  Tilly  bad  died  in  Bavaria. 
Such  was  tbe  situation  of  tbe  Protestant  affairs  in 
Germany.  But  wben  Wallenstein  (who,  at  the 
urgent  bstance  of  the  diet  assembled  at  Ratisbon, 
bad  been  dismissed  for  bis  acts  of  extortion  and 
plunder)  again  appeared  on  tbe  stage,  witb  a  formid- 
able army  and  high  military  renown,  Oustavus 
found  himself  under  tbe  necessity  of  evacuating 
Bavaria.  Tbe  two  armies  met  at  Nuremberg ;  but 
Wallenstein,  not  finding  it  expedient  to  risk  a  battle, 
remained  in  bis  intrenchments,  on  whicb  an  ineffec- 
tual assault  was  made  by  Gustavus.  They  at  last 
came  to  a  bloody  battle  at  Lutzen,  in  Saxony  (No- 
vember 6,  1632),  in  which  the  king  gained  the  vic- 
tory at  the  expense  of  hb  life.  His  death  would 
have  been  attended  with  the  most  diustrous  con- 
sequences to  the  Protestants,  bad  not  bis  higb- 
chancellor,  Oxenstiem,  by  bis  skilful  negotiations, 
effected  the  allianoe  of  Heilbronn  among  the  German 
princes,  while  the  brave  duke  Bernard  of  Weimar 
and  Gustavus  Horn  made  tbe  Swedish  arms  trium- 
phant through  almost  all  Germany — a  result  not  a 
little  promoted  by  tbe  ambiguous  behaviour  of 
Wallenstein,  who,  having  retiied  to  Bohemia  in 
1634,  was  diarged  with  treason  and  put  to  death 
by  emistaries  of  the  emperor.  But  the  aspect  of 
things  suddenly  changed  again  at  the  bloody  battle 
of  Ndrdlingen,  in  1634.  The  elector  of  Saxony 
united  bimself,  at  the  peace  of  Prague,  in  1635, 
with  the  emperor  against  Sweden  (on  which  occa- 
sion Saxony  was  indemnified  with  the  possession  of 
Lusatia).  Several  states  of  the  empire  concurred 
in  this  peace,  so  that  the  Swedes  were  obliged  to 
seek  protection  in  a  closer  union  with  France.  By 
the  successes  of  Bernard  of  Weimar  on  the  Upper 
Rhine,  and  of  Baner,  who,  in  1636,  had  invaded 
Bobemia,  they  again  became  formidable.  Torsten- 
lon,  with  astonishing  rapidity,  marched  from  one 
end  of  Germany  to  the  other,  made  Austria  trem- 
ble, humbled  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  filled  up 
the  measure  of  Swediih  glory,  which  Wrangel  con- 
tinued to  maintain  till  tbe  end  of  tbe  war.  It  was 
not  till  after  the  death  of  Bernard,  duke  of  Weimar 
( 1630^,  that  France  took  a  serious  part  in  this  war ; 
and,  though  at  first  her  armies  hail  done  but  little, 
and  met  with  a  severe  defeat  at  Duttlingen,  in 
1643,  they  afterwards  gained  brilliant  victories,  un- 
der Conde  and  Turenne,  over   the  imperial  and 
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Gostavns  Adolpboa.  who  made  an  eia  u  K- 
tactlcs,  and  was  tbe  lint  who  bad  a  trda  <tf  t^-- 
in  bis  army. 

THISBE;  a  hemntihA  Baby  baisa  ■sida.'s^ 
memory  baa  been  gMCjeired  by  ha  aahifff  ?■"• 
for  Pyramoa.     The  parcBts  of  the  lam. «  • 
their  mutnal  wiafacs;  and  Ibcy  wcfc  i^  -•  *^' 
op  a  commmiicatMin  whb  cadb  other  odj  bi  -- 
Tcning  through  a  hole  in  tbe  waD,  wiici  ^F" 
tbe  contiguous  booses  of  their  fmvso.    t* 
however,  they  agreed  to  meet  ■*."*i*  ' 
Ninn,   without  tbe  cstj.     Thisbesmwifr'  • 
was  terrified  at  tbe  unexpected  s%bt  rf  »  ^ 
and  hid  herself  in  a  ncigbbowiag  csft  ^- 
baste,  she  dropped  her  mantle,  wbirii  «||«* 
the  Uoness.    Pyramoa  now  reached  tke  ^^ 
convinced,  by  tbe  appearance  of  ^^^^^ 
that  Thisbe  bad  laUen  a  prey  to  *^^f^r\; 
threw  himself  in  despmr  npon  bis  svorl   i-^^, 
on  returning,  and  finding  her  lover  ^'^^^V., 
blood,  stabbed  beraelf  witb  tbe  ^^^^  '^  ' 


were  interred  in  the 


>  grave. 


.. ,_    ^^t^^l 

midberry  tree,  whoae  white  berfisj^-*    ^^ 
This  Thisbe   must  not   be  ""^^JL^Be 
nymph  ThUhe^  fi^im  whom  tbe  ti»v»»^ 
name,  in  Bceotia,  was  called.  ^^  a^^ 

THISTLE  (caicas).  Tbesew^^^*^^ 
are  conspicuous  objects  in  northern  J*"^^  , 
stem  is  thick  and  herbaceous;  ♦*«|*'SfcV^ 
less  pinnated,  and  toothed,  ^^"zlc 
It  belongs  to  thecos^wste;  •^"JVjL •  ?» • 
disposed  in  large,  denae  beads,  """*"^^.,,' 
close,  scaly,  and  usually  spiny  invoIoa<V** 
a  purple  colour,  with  a  few  «^**P*JSSrilT^  Of 

THISTLE,  KNIOBT8  of,  oa  ^*V.*^>. 
ST  ANDREW;  according  to  ^^>^^^^ . 
tuted  by  Achaius,  king  of  Scots,  ?"  "^rflr^ 
appearance  in  the  heavens  of  »  ^"^^^^^riifi 
bling  that  whereon  St  Andrew  *^f^^^'t  rt 
seen  by  Achaius,  the  night  before  °^^^r^«r^ 
tory  over  Athebtan,  king  of  ^^^^^Jt^ 
after  having  much  declined,  WM  ^J}^\^  i^ 
IL  of  England,  in  1687,  and  again  by  ^/^^* 
in  1703.     The  motto  is  ** Nem^^ttf^  f^i. 

THISTLEWOOD,  AmxHUB.  ""^^rb^ 
concern  \a  tbe  political  «»>™<>**^* 'J  Jld  ^^ 
England  during  tbe  ascendancy  r/^oi&ire; 
reagb«  waa  the  son  of  a  farmer  w  \^^,\ 
and  was  bom  in  1772.    He  obtsioea  %^\  ,.g; 


.«-     ^m^    i»w...    .»     >,•«  — ~    w-r. ...  \% 

commission  in  tbe  supplemcntsry  B^*^  ^  ^ 
and,  Roon  after,  married  a  younf  b^^y  **^^rf .  ** 
derable  fortune.  He  then  reiided  »' *7  ^Atf*« 
Yorkihire;  but,  bis  wife  dying  in  ^^aZi^ 
months,  he  went  to  Lincoln,  wbei«  ^  ' 
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htmielf  to  ditiipation,  tnd,  baring  squandered  bis 
properly  at  the  gaming  table,  was  obliged,  at  length, 
to  take  refuge  in  London.  There  be  remained 
some  time,  making,  however,  occasional  voyages  to 
America  and  France.  In  the  latter  country  be 
connected  himself  with  the  partisans  of  anarchy  and 
revolution,  and  probably  contracted  that  spirit  of 
discontent  which  influenced  his  future  conduct. 
After  the  peace  of  Amiens,  he  returned  to  England, 
and  improved  his  circumstances  by  a  second  mar- 
riage. But  he  bad  now  become  a  gambler  by  pro- 
fension  ;  and,  having  associated  himself  with  other 
persons  of  desperate  character,  he  engaged  in 
schemes  which  drew  on  him  the  notice  of  govern- 
ment.  When  the  riots  in  Spa  fields  took  place,  he 
was  arrested,  with  Watson  and  others;  nnd  the 
proceedings  against  him  on  that  occasion  only  served 
to  irritate  his  passionst  and  prompt  him  to  such 
outrageous  behaviour  towards  lord  Sidmouth,  then 
secretarv  of  state,  as  occasionfd  his  subsequent  de- 
tention in  prison  for  a  considerable  time.  On  his 
liberation,  he  gave  way  to  the  suggestions  of  rage 
and  despair,  and  became  the  principal  agent  in  the 
memorable  Cato  street  conspiracy,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  murder  several  members  of  the  ad- 
ministration at  a  cabinet  dinner,  and  excite  an  in- 
surrection in  the  city  of  London.  This  absurd 
scheme  was  betrayed  by  a  man  employed  as  a  spy 
by  the  ministry,  and  the  insane  projectors  were  ar- 
rested, just  as  they  were  about  to  proceed  to  the 
execution  of  their  purpose.  Being  tried  and  con- 
demned as  a  traitor,  Tbistlewood,  with  bis  cosdju- 
toni,  suffered  the  sentence  of  the  law,  May  1,  1620. 

THOMAS  AQUINAS.     See  Aquinas. 

THOM^ANS.     See  ChrtUunu  of  St  Thomas, 

THOMAS  A  KEMPIS ;  that  is,  Thomas  of 
Kewpen,  or  Kampen,  a  small  town  in  the  archbi- 
shopric of  Cologne,  where  be  was  bom  in  138S, 
though,  according  to  some  accounts,  Kampen  in 
Overyssel  was  his  birthplace.  His  fiunily  name 
was  Hamerken  or  Hammerlein  (Malleolus,  or  Ham- 
mer). His  parents,  who  were  poor,  designed  him, 
from  an  early  age,  for  the  church ;  and  be  received 
Instruction  and  assistance  from  Florentius,  prior  of 
a  monastery  of  regular  eanons,  at  Deventer,  in 
Overyssel.  With  such  an  example  and  such  les- 
sons, the  vouth  was  led  to  devote  himself  to  the 
rigorous  OTMervance  of  monastic  practices ;  and,  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  be  retired,  with  a  strong  inclina- 
tion  for  the  monastic  life,  to  the  Augustine  convent 
on  mount  St  Agnes,  near  Zwoll,  where,  after  five 
years  of  probation,  he  took  the  vowt.  Here,  dis- 
tinguished for  the  apostolical  simplicity  of  his  char- 
acter, and  Christian  punty  of  his  lira,  he  died  in 
1171,  superior  of  the  convent.  His  works,  some 
of  which  have  not  yet  been  printed,  were  first  pub- 
lished in  1494  (folio).  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
the  Jesuit  Sommel  (1600,  4to.),  which  is  not, 
however,  complete.  His  printed  works  are  all  in 
Latin,  and  consist  of  sermons,  discourses,  exhorta- 
tions, and  other  ascetic  treatises,  hymns,  prayers, 
and  some  lives.  His  Soliloquia  AnimtB,  his  HortU' 
Ihs  Rosarumy  and  his  sermons,  have  always  held  an 
honourable  rank  among  the  mystical  writers.  His 
De  Imitations  Ckrisii  JJbri  /K.,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  his  works,  has  been  translated  into  all 
modern  languages,  and  has  been  republished  more 
than  a  thousand  times.  It  penetrates  so  deeply 
into  the  genuine  spirit  of  Christianity,  that  it  has 
been  received  with  equal  favour  by  the  most  oppo- 
site sects. 

THOMAS,  Antoisc  LEONAmo,  an  ingenioas 


French  writer,  boni  at  Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  in 
1732,  was  placed,  in  his  tenth  year,  at  the  college 
ol  Duplessis  in  Paris,  where  he  soon  distinguished 
himself,  and,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  obtained  a  priie. 
Although  designed  for  the  law,  his  inclinations  led 
him  to  the  cultivation  of  polite  literature,  and  be 
became  professor  at  the  college  of  Beauvais.  In 
1776,  he  was  employed  as  secretary  to  the  duke  of 
Praslin,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  afterwards  held 
the  same  post  in  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
and  died  at  Chateau  d'Oullins,  in  1785.  Thomas 
was  a  man  of  generous  and  elevated  feelings,  and 
an  excellent  writer.  The  best  known  of  his  works 
are  his  Elopes,  or  Eulogies  of  Distinguished  Men, 
several  of  which  obtained  the  prize  of  the  acsdemy. 
They  are  in  general  characterixed  by  vigorous  elo- 
quence, boldness  of  thought,  and  a  warm  seal  for 
the  interests  of  humanity,  virtue  and  knowledge ; 
but  they  are  not  always  free  from  exaggeration  of 
style  and  expression,  and  too  great  an  effort  after 
effect.  The  best  of  his  eulogies  are  those  on  Des- 
cartes.  Sully,  marshal  Saxe,  and  the  dauphin.  His 
Essai  Mur  Us  Eloges  (2  vols.,  1773)  acquired  him 
much  reputation,  on  account  of  its  brilliant  imagery, 
strong  and  just  thought,  and  interesting  views  of 
ancient  and  modem  orators.  His  jE!isat  iicr  Us  Fea^ 
mes  is  less  esteemed.  Among  his  poems,  the  best 
are  his  Epitre  au  PeupU,  Ode  tttr  U  Temps,  and 
Pbifme  de  JumotwWe, 

THOMAS,  CHB18TIAN8  OF  8t.  See  Christians 
of  St  Thomas, 

THOMAS,  St,  also  called  Didymms  (the  former 
being  the  Hebrew,  the  latter  the  Greek  word, 
signifying  fwtn),  one  of  the  twelve  disciples,  was 
born  m  Galilee,  of  a  family  of  fishermen.  He  fol- 
lowed Jesus  with  the  most  devoted  attachment, 
during  the  three  last  years  of  his  ministry ;  and  the 
scene  with  bis  maater,  after  the  resurrection,  is  well 
known.  He  is  said  to  have  preached  the  gospel 
among  the  Parthians;  but  the  particulars  of  hif 
life  are  unknown.  Tradition  relatea  that  he  suffered 
martyrdom  at  Calamine,  which  Tillemont  conjec- 
tures to  be  Calamone  in  Arabia.  There  are  some 
writings  attributed  to  him,  but  they  are  spurious. 

THOMAS,  St  ;  one  of  the  group  called  the  Vir- 
gin  isles,  in  the  West  Indies,  belonging  to  Denmark  s 
Ion  64*  65'  W.:  lat.  18*22^  N.  It  is  twelve 
miles  long,  and  9|  broad;  population  in  1828.  7000  ; 
whites,  500;  free  blacks,  1600;  slaves,  60uo  U 
abounds  with  potatoes,  millet,  manioc,  fruits,  sugar 
and  tobacco.  It  has  a  safe  and  commodious  bar. 
hour.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  long 
street,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  Danish  factory. 
Most  of  the  houses  are  of  brick,  being  built  and 
tiled  in  the  Dutch  fashion,  yet  but  of  one  story. 
The  trade  of  this  small  island,  particularly  in  time 
of  peace,  is  very  considerable. 

THOMAS,  St;  an  island  in  the  Atlantic,  near 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  situated  near  the  equinoctial 
line,  about  thirty  miles  long,  and  eighteen  broad ; 
lat.  V  to  25'  N.;  Ion.  t^  25'  E  The  climate  is 
hot,  moist,  and  unwholesome  to  Europeans.  The 
soil  IS  fertile,  and  produces  the  fruits  of  the  climate 
In  great  abundance.  The  island  is  well  watered.  In 
the  centre  is  a  high  mountain,  covered  with  wood 
and  fruit  trees,  and  wrapped  in  almost  perpetual 
clouds,  from  which  descend  a  number  of  rivulets, 
which  water  the  sugar  -  cane  plantations  in  the 
valleys  at  the  bottom.  The  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment  is  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  a  suffragan  to 
the  archbishop  of  Lisbon.  Chief  town,  Santo 
Thome.  Pop ,  Portuguese  and  blacks,  about  18,000. 
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THOMISTS.  8ce  ^I^hmi.  » 
THOMPSON,  BnuAMOi.  See  Bmm^md, 
THOMPSON,  Cbabus,  sMrctary  ef  the  Aae- 
nceii  f c  ydatitfiMi  j  eo^^esi,  was  eoni  ■§  IrdeBS, 
is  Noreiiber,  1729,  aad  «m  abpst  devca  yon  of 
age  when  he  arrived  is  AaMriea.  He  left  hia  ■»- 
tire  eaaatrjr  with  hit  firther  wmi  three  ddcr  hro- 
theri:  the  foraMr  died  oa  the  paai^,  and  the 
joatht  were  toraed  aahore  ^  the  eaptain,  at  New 
OMtle,  with  hoi  vcrf  aleiider  aMaaa  of  prewdiag 
iat  tbeiMelfea  ia  a  etiange  had.  Charica,  how. 
erer,  was  fanmhed  by  one  of  hb  brothera  with 
noficy  eooogh  to  enter  a  achool  in  Maryland.  At 
thif  feninary,  he  obtained  a  hnowledge  of  the 
Oreek  and  Ijatin  knguagea,  mathcaMtics,  and  other 
bnuiehea  of  ttody,  which  enabled  htm,  whilft  a  very 
yoang  man,  to  keep  the  Friends'  aeademy  in  Phil- 
adelpbia.  He  afterward*  nmnried«  and  went  into 
boaineM  in  that  city.  Hit  prindplet  were  early  4^* 
a  roott  refwbliean  emt ;  and  it  it  even  atterted,  that 
be  began  the  oppotition  to  the  Hamp  act  in  Pena- 
iylvania.  Immediately  aftei  the  fint 
bad  attembled  in  Pbiladelpbta,  he  wat  cboten  their 
tecretary.  The  dutiet  of  this  office  be  contioned 
io  dttcharge  with  great  reputation  to  himself  and 
advantage  to  the  cause,  until  the  dose  of  the  war. 
His  well-known  integrity  procured  implicit  credit 
for  every  thing  published  with  his  name.  After 
the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution,  he  atiisted 
at  the  organization  of  the  new  government,  and 
was  the  perton  deputed  to  inform  Washington  of 
his  nomination  to  the  presidency.  Washington 
wished  much  to  retain  him  in  its  service,  but,  in 
his  own  words,  *'  the  suitable  hour  for  his  retire- 
ment was  now  come."  During  that  retirement, 
be  published  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  a  synop- 
sis of  the  New  Testament.  Hit  death  occurred 
In  1824.  His  disfiosition  was  remarkably  good  and 
ehetrful.  He  possetsed  a  great  share  of  natural 
sagacity.  He  was  a  sealous  republican  of  the  old 
school,  and  strictly  moral  and  religious.  The  In- 
dians,  into  one  of  whose  tribes  be  was  adopted,  gave 
^lro  a  mine  signifying  •*  the  roan  of  truth." 
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itnvclli^Maocbleaf  Mr  TaHnt,  witkvbak 

'  vistcd  the  continent.     On  hb  retara  b  to  ff^ 

'  wvded  with  tile  post  of  secretary  ef  bi(6  h '^ 

laid  chnnceDar  Talbot,  which  was  amrly  1  BiKii? 

Abont  thb  tinK  he  pohlbhed  bb  poeaitf  LV:* 

with  tile  cool  rcceptiai  of  which  bentnadi^l^ 

appointed.     Soon  after,  the  death  ef  M  cbtV^ 

lor    Talbot    vacated  ThooBon  s  eftce.  mi  ^ 

Hanlwicfc,  whosoccceded  to  the  icak  giw  " '^ 

another.     An  introdnction  to  Ffcderic,  Pnir«  <( 

Waba,  produced  him  a  pension  froa  tbt  pHxe  i^ 

XlOOperannam.     In   1738,  he  pro4acrit«na< 

tr^cdy,  enthled  Agaatennon,  which  a»  »^f 
received,  and  a  third,  eotitbd  Edwsidmrf  0«Ma 

In  1740,  be  cnnpoaedthe  masqneef  AM. new- 
junction  with  Mallets  bat  whithoftknvraCetb 
song,  since  become  natioonl,  of  RakBnlis>B>*  ™ 
not  been  aaccftained.  In  1745,  hit  oMt  «<«<*" 
tragedy,  entitled  Tanoed  and  SiginDstdt.  v» 
brought  ont  and  wannlyappbuded.  TbfpUo«^< 
year  prodneed  hb  Castb  of  Indokaoe.  Be  i>o« 
obtained  the  place  of  surveyor-geacfsl  of^i^ 
ward  bbnds,  but  soon  after  (1746)  dicdof  i  nj 
caught  on  the  Thames,  in  the  forty^ightk  yctf  t. 
his  age.  He  was  buried  at  Richnioniioa •»>»- 
ment  was  erected  to  him  in  Wcstmiartcr  AWr* 
17G2,  with  the  profito  of  an  editioa  of  \m;^ 
He  left  a  tragedy  entitled  Coriobnus.  whicb  «• 
acted  for  the  benefit  of  hb  lebtives ;  to  wbon.  W; 
ing  the  coarse  of  hb  life,  he  had  girea  wbtutJ. 
proofs  of  a  steady  attachment  Tbonnoo  wt»  »n^ 
and  ungainly  in  penon,  and  tomewhsthesTjfin*' 
portment^  except  among  intimate  Griendi,  b^  vfion 
he  was  much  beloved  for  the  kindneit  of  bis  bent 
His  Beasona  aboands  in  sensibility  and  bnut^ 
natural  description.  Hb  diction,  •l^^^^V^ 
siooally  cumbrous  and  laboured,  b  slwsji  roerfriK 
and  expressive.  Hb  Castle  of  Indolence  ntbeao* 
spirited  and  beautiful  of  aU  the  imitation  f^^^ 
ser,  both  for  moral,  poetical,  and  descripbw  po**'- 
His  tragedies  possess  little  dramatic  w'«*^, , ,, 
THOMSONITE ;  a  mineral,  which,  ustil  W<^ 
was  regarded  as  a  variety  of  mesotype.  ffo»  ^^'^ 
however,  it  differs  eisentblly  in  respert  to  ri«»"^' 
the  form  of  its  crystalt,and  itt  chemirtl  fO^^T 
tion.  It  occurs  generally  in  rossMs  of  »'*'•'' 
structure,  in  the  cavities  of  which,  cry*t«**  ^ 
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easioMlly  obwrred,  whose  foroi  b  tbftt  of  a  right 
■quare  priimi.  It  is  eolourlcM  and  tranaluoent  in 
the  maae  i  bnt  small  fragments  are  transparent.  It 
possesses  considerable  lustre,  approaching  to  pearly, 
is  brittle,  atid  scratches  floor.  Its  crystals  do  not 
cleave  parallel  to  the  terminating  planes  of  the 
It  consists  of 


siiex,  ....  asm 

AliUBiM, SI  36 

Um. 1540 

MsffiiMis,       ...               .020 
Pnroxidaofiroa,  .060 

Water, U-00 

Before  the  blow-pipe,  it  swells,  curls,  and  becomes 
anow.  white  and  opaque,  but  does  not  melt.  When 
exposed  to  a  red  heat,  it  becomes  opaque,  very  white, 
and  shining  like  enamel :  the  edges  are  rounded,  but 
it  does  not  altogether  lose  its  shape,  but  loses  13 
per  cent.  It  occurs  at  Rilpatrick,  near  Dumbarton, 
Scotland^  also  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  trap. 

THOR,  OE  TIR ;  the  Jupiter  of  the  Germans : 
the  God  of  thunder.  He  was  represented  as  an  old 
man  with  a  long  beard,  a  crown  with  diverging  ra^s, 
dressed  in  a  long  garment,  holding  in  his  right  hand 
a  sceptre  with  a  lily,  and  having  around  his  head  a 
circle  of  stars.  Sacriflces  were  oflfered  to  him  un- 
der oaks ;  hence  the  German  name,  thumder-oak. 
Boniface  (q.  v.)  felled  the  Thor-oak  near  Geismar. 
Thurtiajf  (day  of  Thor)  has  its  name  from  him. 

THOR  A.    See  Tora. 

THORIUM.  In  the  year  1815,  Berzelius  sup- 
posed that  he  had  discovered  a  new  earth  among 
the  ingredients  of  the  Gadolinite,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  tkormu;  but  he  afterwards  ascertained 
that  this  substance  was  a  photphatt  of  yitria.  In 
1828,  he  received  from  professor  Esmark  of  Chris- 
tiania  in  Norway,  a  black  mineral,  like  obsidian, 
and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  4-63.  To  this  mi- 
neral  Benelius  pve  the  name  of  thorUe,  It  was 
discovered  in  sienite,  in  the  isle  of  Lor-on,  near 
Brevig,  in  Norway,  and  is  very  scarce.  The  mineral 
has  the  following  composition : — 


Tfcartos,    .... 

.        .    BtSl 

Ume 

r» 

Peroxide  oriroo,      .       . 

.      .    a-40 

PeotoxMe  ttnmngnntw^    . 

rm 

lfHa«i%       T^.       . 

.    o-aa 

PeroxMeoTnraiiiaim 

i-«i 

.     .    o« 

OiMeoftta,  .       .      .      . 

aoi 

ailex.        .... 

.       .    18-98 

Water. 

9-ao 

Fntiih,      .... 

.     .    a-M 

aoa^     ..... 

0*10 

.       .         1-70 
88*54 

To  obtain  thorina  from  this  mineral,  it  was  reduced 
to  powder  and  digested  in  muriatic  add.  The  mu- 
riatic solution,  af&r  the  separation  of  the  siles,  was 
precipitated  by  caustic  ammonia,  which  threw  down 
the  thorina,  still  contaminated  by  various  impurities. 
By  a  variety  of  operations,  it  was  separated  from 
these,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  of 
oxide  of  manganese,  which  it  waa  impoaaible  to  get 
rid  of.  When  mixed  with  charcoal  powder,  and 
heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube,  while  a  cur- 
rent of  dry  chlorine  is  made  to  pasa  over  it,  chlo- 
ride of  thorium  is  obtained.  When  this  diloride  is 
heated  with  potassium,  a  slight  detonation  takes 
place,  and  a  dark-gray  matter  is  obtained.  When 
washed  with  water,  a  little  hydrogen  gas  is  given 
out,  the  chloride  of  potassium  dissolves,  and  the 
thorium  is  left  in  a  powder,  having  an  iron-gray 
colour  and  metallic  lustra.    Like  alnminum,  i|  ap- 


pean  to  be  malleable.  It  is  not  oxidiied  by  wat«*r, 
even  when  assisted  bv  heat.  When  gently  heated 
in  the  open  air,  it  takes  fire,  and  burns  with  very 
great  splendour,  being  converted  into  thorina.  The 
earth  thus  formed  is  snow-white,  and  exhibits  no 
traces  of  fusion,  notwithstanding  the  very  high 
temperature  during  the  combustion.  When  tho- 
rium is  put  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  strong  ef- 
fervescence with  the  disengagement  of  hydrogen 
gas,  takes  place  at  first ;  but  this  soon  stops,  even 
though  the  liquid  be  heated.  Nitric  acid  acts  upon 
thorium  ^th  still  less  energy  than  sulphuric  add, 
but  muriatic  add  dissolves  it  rapidly,  with  the  evo- 
lution of  hydrogen  gas.  Thorium  is  not  acted  on  bv 
the  caustic  aliuUes.  The  only  compound  which 
thorium  seems  capable  of  forming  with  oxygen  is 
thorina.  To  obtam  this  substance  in  the  state  of  a 
hydrate,  we  have  only  to  add  caustic  potash  to  the 
solution  of  thorina  in  an  add.  Hydrate  of  thorina 
IS  gelatinous,  and  contracta  while  drying.  When 
moist,  it  dissolves  readily  in  adds :  but  it  ia  much 
less  aoluble  when  dry.  The  aalts  which  it  forma 
have  a  styptic  taste.  This  hydrate  is  insoluble  in 
the  caustic  alkalies ;  but  it  dissolves  in  the  carbo- 
nates. It  is  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  car- 
bonate of  ammonia.  Thorina  is  distinguished  from 
the  other  earths  by  the  following  property ;  its  sul- 
phate is  precipitated  from  its  a^ution  by  raiding  it 
to  a  boiling  temperature,  and  diaaolves  again,  though 
slowly,  in  cold  water.  The  salts  of  thorina  are  not 
of  sufficient  importance  to  require  description. 

THORLACIUS  (THoaLAXSEN),  Skulb  and 
BoaoB ;  father  and  son.  SkuU  TWc/sen,  the  for- 
mer, was  bom  in  Iceland,  in  1741,  and  died  at  Co- 
penhagen, in  1815,  where  he  was  rector  of  the 
Latin  school.  Besides  his  partidpation  in  the 
Beim$krimffla,  his  preface  to  the  first  part  of  the 
Sssmundic  Edda,  and  some  short  Esaaya  upon  Thor, 
two  Runic  atonea,  Ifcc,  he  waa  the  author  of  a  va- 
luable work  entitled  Antiwdtatwrn  BortcUum  OIh 
iervaiitmet  (Copenhagen,  1778—99),  and  of  coro- 
mentariea  upon  the  H&hmar'QiUda^  the  GroUa^ 
Smvngr,  the  Httvttlatmg,  &e.  The  son,  bom  at  Col- 
burg,  in  1775,  professor  of  theology  at  Copenhagen, 
has  also  thrown  much  I'gbt  on  northorn  antlquitiea 
and  literature,  by  aeveral  worka :  he  likewise  fur- 
nished the  means  of  completing  the  publication  of 
the  Htiaukriugla,  and  of  the  Scmundic  Edda,  which 
had  been  delayed  for  thirty  years. 

THORN ;  a  town  in  the  Prussian  government  of 
Marienwerder,  province  of  West  Prussia,  on  the 
Vistula,  about  90  miles  from  its  mouth ;  100  miles 
north-west  of  Warsaw;  Ion.  23*'  48'  E. ;  lat.  5do 
r  N. ;  popuktion  9000.  It  consuts  of  the  old  and 
new  town,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  wall  and 
ditch;  both  surrounded  by  a  mound  and  moat. 
Thorn  waa  formerly  considered  a  place  of  great 
strength.  It  contains  one  Lutheran  and  three  Ca- 
tholic churches,  two  convents,  a  Catholic  gymna- 
sium, and  a  military  academy,  and  some  manufiic- 
tures ;  but  its  commerce  is  less  than  formerly,  the 
Vistula  having  become  more  shallow,  so  that  vessels 
of  burden  can  no  longer  come  up  to  the  town.  (See 
Vittula,)  It  was  formerly  distinguished  among  the 
Hanse  towns.  Copernicus  was  bora  here  in  1472. 
THORN  APPLE.  See  Stramonium, 
THORNTON,  Bonnell,  a  miscellaneous  writer 
of  genuine  humour,  the  son  of  an  apothecary,  was 
bom  in  London,  in  1724,  and  atodied  at  Oxford. 
In  1750^  he  atudied  phyaic,  but  aoon  afler  united 
with  the  elder  Colman  in  the  eatablishment  of  the 
amusing  periodical  paper  entitled  the  Connoisseur. 
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nBsuming  literature  as  a  profeision,  he  was  alao  a 
profuse  contributor  to  magazines,  newspapers  and 
all  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  chiefly  in  the  light 
and  humorous  way.  He  projected  a  ludicrous  ex- 
hibition of  sign  paintings,  which  satirized  temporary 
objects,  events  and  persons,  and  amused  for  a  sea- 
son, and  wrote  a  burlesque  Ode  for  St  Cecilia's 
Day.  In  1766,  in  conjunction  with  Warner  and 
Colman,  he  published  two  volumes  of  a  translation 
of  Plautus^  afterwards  completed  in  five.  He  died 
in  his  forty-seventh  year. 

THOROUGH  BASS.  Thorough  bass  is  the  art 
by  which  harmony  is  superadded  to  any  proposed 
bass,  and  includes  the  fundamental  rules  of  compo- 
sition. This  branch  of  the  musical  science  is  two- 
fold, theoretical  and  practical.  Theoretical  tho. 
rough  bass  comprehends  the  knowledge  of  the  con- 
nexion and  disposition  of  all  the  several  chords, 
harmonious  and  dissonant,  and  includes  all  the  esta- 
blished laws  by  which  they  are  formed  and  regu- 
lated. Practical  thorough  bass  is  conversant  with 
the  manner  of  taking  the  several  chords  on  an  in- 
strument, as  prescribed  by  the  figures  placed  over 
or  under  the  bass  part  of  the  composition,  and 
supposes  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  powers  of 
those  figures,  a  fiunlity  in  t«king  the  chords  they  in- 
dicate, and  judgment  in  the  various  applications 
and  effects  of  those  chords  in  accompaniment. 

THOROUGHWORT.     See  Boneset, 

THOTH.  See  Effyptian  M^holoyy,  in  the  ar- 
tide  HieroghfphicB ;  also  Hermea  Trigmeffiatus, 

THOU,  James  Augustus  de  (in  Latin,  Thuo" 
.  RKs),  an  eminent  magistrate  and  historian,  bom  at 
Pans  in  1553,  was  the  third  son  of  a  president  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris.  At  ten  years  of  age,  he  was 
placed  in  the  college  of  Burgundy,  and  designed 
for  the  church,  but  was  afterwards  sent  to  Orleans, 
for  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  which  he  further  cul- 
tivated under  Cujacius  at  Valence.  In  1573,  he 
travelled  into  Italy ;  and,  in  1576,  his  high  charac- 
ter for  prudence  and  ability  induced  the  court  to 
emplov  him  to  negotiate  with  marshal  Montmor- 
ency for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  civil  war.  On 
the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  in  1579,  he  dedicated 
himself  to  the  law,  in  1584  was  made  a  roaster 
of  requests,  and,  in  1587,  having  resigned  all  his 
previous  ecclesiastical  engagements,  he  married.  On 
the  revolt  of  Paris,  produced  by  the  violences  of 
the  league,  he  adhered  to  Henry  III.,  and,  after  the 
assassination  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  was  principally 
instrumental  in  reconciling  Henry  with  the  king  of 
Navarre.  On  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  he  hastened 
from  Venice  to  support  his  lawful  successor,  Henry 
IV.,  who  employed  him  in  several  important  nego- 
tiations, and  nominated  him  principal  librarian  to 
the  king,  on  the  death  of  Amyot.  In  1594,  he 
succeeded  his  uncle  as  prSntient-St-mortier,  and  was 
afterwards  one  of  the  Catholic  commissioners  at  the 
celebrated  theological  conference  at  Fontainebleau, 
between  Du  Perron  and  Du  Plessis  Momai.  In 
the  regency  of  Mary  de*  Medici,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  directors-general  of  finance,  and  other- 
wise employed  in  nice  and  difficult  matters,  in 
Vhich  he  rendered  himself  equally  conspicuous  by 
integrity  and  ability.  These  various  occupations 
did  not  prevent  him  from  an  assiduous  cultivation 
of  literature;  and  being  fond  of  composition  in 
Latin  verse,  in  1584  he  gave  the  world  a  descrip- 
tive poem  on  the  subject  of  hawking,  entitled  De 
Re  aecipitraria  (On  FalconryV  He  afterwards 
published  other  pieces  of  Latm  poetry;  but  his 
greatest  literary  labour  was  the  composition,  in  the 


same  language,  of  avoloiiiiiioasHisfoiyofliim 
Times  (Hiatoria  tm  Temporia)^  of  whidi  tb  In 
part  was  made  public  in  1604.  To  tW  gnst  c» 
credit  of  Henry  IV.  tUs  work  was  eoadcBMi : 
submission  to  the  infloenee  of  the  Cilholic  Indr 
who  were  nettled  at  the  fireedoiB  sntk  wbxi  'u 
historian  did  justice  to  the  Hogaenots,  sad  eecacw 
the  popes,  the  clergy,  and  the  house  oif  Gsiie.  Tk 
history,  when  finished,  consisted  of  oae  \nkti 
and  thirty-eight  books,  oomprising  the  etcsti  ha 
1545  to  1607 ;  and  as  few  writers  hsve  infetikf 
a  work  of  this  extent  with  better  qwslififstiosifir 
the  task,  it  was  accomplished  in  a  nasoscr  vi- . 
has  secured  the  approbation  of  posterity.  A(» 
rately  acquainted  with  the  politics,  revolstiflM- 
geography  of  modem  Europe,  the  aamtlTe  of  Ik 
Thou  is  at  once  copious  and  exact,  while  Us  tut': 
candour  and  love  of  truth  have  ensorrd  sfl  tit  '- 
cessary  freedom  and  impartiality.  To  thii  ki 
he  subjoined  Commentaries,  or  MenMirsoTltii  r 
Life,  composed  in  the  same  spirit,  la  1601>  - 
his  first  wife,  by  whom  he  had  no  cUldreu  i^ 
married  a  second,  who  brought  him  three  n»  m 
three  daughters.  The  loss  of  this  lady  b  I' '. 
together  with  the  calamities  which  befell  tkro 
try  after  the  assassination  of  Henry  IV.  iitU:  * 
to  have  hastened  his  own  death,  wUeh  took  >t 
in  1617,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four.  The  iMitna 
plete  edition  of  the  History  of  De  Thoo  is  '^ 
published  in  London,  in  1733,  by  Buckley. iiiei^ 

volumes,  folio See   Chasles's  Duemn  m  /« 

Thou  (1824),  which  divided  the  prise  of  tbe  Tw : 
academy. 

His  eldest  son,  Francia  Auffushttt  bon  k  1^7. 
inherited  the  virtues  and  intelligence  of  bis  ^> 
and  was  made  master  of  requests  and  gnad  mf^ ' 
of  the  royal  library.  Cardinal  Rtchelin  i*^^ 
discovered  that  he  kept  up  a  oorrespoodenx  * -^ 
the  duchess  de  Chevreuse,  studiously  fcvp^^^ 
of  all  confidential  employment,  which,  spbtppi^.r/bf 
himself,  threw  him  into  the  partj  ef  Croq"**- 
When  that  imprudent  person  therefeit  mi  ^e<^* 
ed  in  a  secret  correspondence  with  Spus,DcT^« 
was  apprehended  on  the  cbaige  of  aot  remlbr  •' 
and,  notwithstanding  an  able  and  eloqaest  defR-'' 
was  condemned,  and  sentenced  to  lose  to  ^'- 
Resolved  upon  a  signal  aacrifice,  tbe  ssrriaurx 
minister  resisted  all  entreaties  in  his  frronr,  a*^ '-' 
execution  was  irrevocably  determined  upoo.  C*  - 
mars,  who  was  the  cause  of  his  ruin,  husbkdhic* : 
before  him  drowned  in  tears;  but  De  Thosnc-r 
and  embraced  him,  saying,  **  There  is  now  sctk  : 
to  be  thought  of  but  how  to  die  well"  H'  ** 
beheaded  at  Lyons  in  1642,  at  the  age  of  thirt;4i*. 
universally  lamented. 

THOUSAND  AND  ONE  NIGHTS.  S«^ 
bioH  IfightM, 

THOUSAND  LEGS.     Ste  Cent^- 
THOYRAS.     See  Rapin  de  Tha^t^ 
THRACE.      At  a  remote  period  of  bk>rt 
Thrace,  among  the  Greeks,  signified  all  the  tn^' 
em  region  beyond  Macedonia,  whose  leoa^** 
were  not  distinctly  known,  and  which  was  w«*  | 
conceived  of  as  being  a  wild,  mountainous  laod.  >•' 
a  narrower  sense.  Thrace  signified  the  tnrt  «* 
country  lying  north  of  Macedonia,  bounded  «^  ' 
the  Black  sea,  south  by  the  JEgean  sad  the  F^; 
pontis,  and  extending  northwards  to  Bl«is»d^? 
Hsemus.     The  land  was  originally,  before  it  ••• 
cultivated,  in  part  wild,  and  inhabited  bjsfr 
and  warlike  people,  among  whom  were  the  Or^' 
it  was,  therefore  represented  as  tbe  reiide«« 
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Boras,  and  considered  sacred  to  Mars.  The 
Ore«ks  early  settled  colonies  there,  and  the  country 
was  not  destitute  of  rich  neadows  and  corn-lands : 
it  abounded  in  mines,  and  the  Thracian  horses  and 
riders  riTaUed  those  of  Thessaly.  The  principal 
mountains  of  Thrace  were  the  Haemus  (Balkan), 
Rhodope  and  Pangaeus.  Among  the  rivers,  the 
largest  and  most  celebrated  was  the  Hebrus  (now 
Maritza),  The  remarkable  places  were  Abdera, 
notorious  for  the  stupidity  of  its  inhabitants,  which, 
however,  gave  birth  to  Democritus  and  Protago- 
ras ;  Sestos,  on  the  Hellespont,  celebrated  in  the 
story  of  Hero  and  Leander ;  and  Byzantium,  on  the 
peninsula  on  which  Constantinople  now  stands. 
The  whole  country  is  now  included  in  the  Turkish 
ejalet,  or  province,  Rumelia,  or  Romania.  It  was 
formerly  governed  by  several  princes,  then  subject 
to  Macedonia,  and  finally  formed  a  Roman  province. 
The  tradition  of  the  old  Thracian  bard,  Orpheus, 
shows  that  music  early  flourished  in  Thrace ;  and 
if,  as  lome  writers  suppose,  the  Greeks  borrowed 
many  of  their  religious  ceremonies  and  notions  from 
the  Thracians,  we  must  conclude  that  the  early  in- 
habitants of  the  country  were  not  altogether  so 
rude  as  the  ancients  often  represent  them. 

THRALE.     See  Piozzl 

THRASIMENE,  oi  TRASIMENUS  (now 
Ptrupia)\  a  lake  of  Italy,  near  Perusium,  cele- 
brated for  a  battle  fought  there  between  Hannibal 
and  the  Romans  under  Flaminius,  in  which  the  lat- 
ter were  defeated  with  great  loss,  B.  C.  217.  (See 
Hannibal,)  **  Such  was  the  mutual  animosity  of 
the  combaUnts."  nys  Livy  (xxii,  12),  «•  that  the 
earthquake,  which  overthrew  many  cities  of  Italy, 
turned  the  course  of  rapid  rivers,  and  tore  down 
mountains,  was  not  heeded  by  them."  See  an  in- 
teresting note  (35)  on  the  site  of  the  battle,  in 
ChUde  Harold,  c  iv.  st.  68. 

THRASTBULUS;  a  noble  Athenian,  who 
rendered  great  service  io  his  country,  not  only  as  a 
genera]  in  the  Petoponnesian  war,  during  which  he 
repeatedly  defeated  the  Spartans,  but  more  parti- 
cularly by  delivering  it  from  the  dominion  of  the 
thirty  tyrants,  who,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  had 
been  imposed  upon  the  city  (B.  C.  404)  by  the 
victorious  Spartans.  (See ^ Mica)  Thrasybulus, 
with  thirty  of  his  fellow  citizens,  who,  like  him, 
were  lovers  of  liberty,  left  the  city,  but  did  not  re- 
main an  inactive  spectator  of  the  misfortunes  of  his 
country.  Determined  to  seise  the  first  opportunity 
to  deliver  Athens  from  the  voke,  he  occupied  a 
strong  place  on  the  borders  of  Attica,  and  assembled 
a  small  body  of  forces,  with  which  he  bade  defiance 
to  the  attacks  of  the  tyrants,  and  even  succeeded 
in  capturing  the  Pirseus.  Encouraged  by  this  suc- 
cess, the  Athenians  finally  rose,  after  eight  months 
of  slavery,  and  chased  their  oppressors  from  the 
city.  Thrasybulus  then  restored  the  old  demo- 
cratical  constitution,  and  with  it  tranquillity.  After 
having  reduced  Lesbos,  and  recovered  Byzantium 
and  Chalcis,  he  lost  his  life  on  an  expedition  against 
Rhodes,  during  an  insurrection  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Aspendus.  He  was  distinguished  above  all  his 
countrymen  by  his  ardent  love  of  liberty,  his  pure 
patriotism,  and  his  noble  disinterestedness. 

THREE.     See  Triad. 

THREE  KINGS.  Thb,  oa  THE  THREE 
WISE  MEN  OF  THE  EAST.  The  magi  spoken 
of  in  the  New  Testament,  as  guided  by  the  star  of 
Jesus  to  Bethlehem,  and  offering  him  gold,  frank- 
incense and  myrrh,  are  called  hy  the  Catholic 
church  king»;  and  the  festivad  of  Epiphany  (q.  v.) 


IB  called  the  feati  of  the  three  holy  hingg.  Bede 
even  gives  their  names — Gaspar,  Melchior  and 
Balthasar.  Cologne  boasts  of  possessing  their 
bodies  in  the  Cathedral  of  St  Peter's,  where  their 
monument  is  shown  in  a  chapel  built  by  the  elector 
Maximilian,  whence  they  are  called  the  three  hinge 
of  Cologne.  The  legend  relates  that  they  were 
baptized  after  their  return  to  their  own  country ; 
that,  300  years  afterwards,  their  bodies  were  traiis- 
ferred  to  Constantinople  by  the  empress  Helena, 
thence  by  Eustathius  to  Milan,  and  at  last  to  Co- 
logne by  Renatus. 

THREE  RIVERS.     See  TroU  Pivihee. 

THRENODY  (from  S^ «Mf ,  grief,  and  ^t^,  song) ; 
a  song  of  lamentation,  which,  unlike  the  narrative, 
and  therefore  calmer  elegy,  may  be  the  lyrical  ex- 
pression of  the  most  violent  grief  or  despair,  with- 
out any  soothing  mixture. 

THRUSH.  The  birds  of  this  genus  are  hardly 
distinguishable  from  the  warblers,  except  by  their 
superior  size.  They  are,  however,  more  frugivor- 
ous,  living  on  berries,  insects  and  worms.  The 
bill  is  strong,  compressed  at  the  sides,  and  the  u|v 
per  mandible  is  slightly  notched  near  the  point. 
Their  colours,  in  general,  are  not  brilliant,  and 
many  of  them  have  spots  on  the  breast.  Several 
are  distinguished  for  their  powers  of  song,  or  for 
the  delicacy  of  their  flesh. 

THU  A  NU8.     See  7%oa,  De. 

THUCYDIDES,  the  greatest  of  all  the  Greek 
historians,  was  bom  at  Athens,  B.  C.  470.  His 
father's  name  was  Olorus ;  his  mother's  Hegesipyle. 
By  the  fitther's  side  he  was  connected  with  Miltia- 
des,  and  by  his  mother's  was  descended  from  the 
stock  of  the  kings  of  Thrace.  He  received  his 
education  at  a  time  when  Athens,  having  con- 
quered her  enemies,  and  acquired  distinguished 
power,  was  occupied  with  zeal  on  the  highest  ob- 
jects of  human  effort.  The  philosopher  Anaxago- 
ras,  and  the  orator  Antiphon.  early  imparted  to  his 
mind  that  manly  tone  which  gives  so  high  a  value 
to  his  historical  works.  He  was  excited  to  devote 
himself  to  historical  studies  by  the  applause  which 
the  Greek  people  bestowed  upon  Herodotus,  when 
he  read  his  delightful  narratives  at  Olympia.  When 
the  Peloponnesian  war  broke  out,  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  raiae  soldiers  for  the  service  of  his  coun. 
try.  He  lived,  at  that  time,  upon  his  estate  on  the 
borders  of  Thrace,  and  had  the  superintendence  of 
the  gold  mines  in  the  island  of  Thasos.  The  flame 
of  war  reached  these  lands,  and  the  Spartan  com- 
mander, Brasidas,  besieged  the  city  of  Amphipolid, 
which  was  under  the  protection  of  the  Athenians. 
When  the  Athenian  commander  saw  that  he  could 
not  hold  out  without  assistance,  he  demanded  aid 
of  Thucydides,  who,  unfortunately,  did  not  arrive 
till  the  night  after  the  city  was  surrendered.  The 
Athenians  punished  him  by  banishment.  Thus  the 
active  mind  of  Thucydides  obtained  the  leisure  ne- 
cessary for  his  historical  masterpiece,  which  he 
wrote  at  Scaptesyla,  in  Thrace,  the  birth-place  of 
his  wife.  While  in  exile,  he  dared  to  enter  into 
connexion  with  the  Spartans ;  not,  however,  to  the 
injury  of  his  country,  but  for  the  advantnge  of  his 
historical  work ;  for  he  maintained  in  their  army 
certain  persons,  who  gave  him  full  and  authentic 
information  of  all  the  events  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  Thus  he  was  placed  in  a  situation  to  com- 
pare reports,  and,  by  a  careful  examination,  to  de- 
termine the  truth.  He  was  afterwards  recalled  to 
Athens,  but  returned  again  to  Thrace,  and  died 
there,  in  his  seventieth  or  eightieth  year.    Accord* 
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ing  to  Pautauias,  be  waa  awastinated  in  Athens. 
This,  at  least,  seems  to  be  certain,  tbat  a  cenotaph 
was  erected  to  btm  in  Athens.  The  work  which 
has  made  his  name  immortal  bears  the  title  Account 
of  the  War  of  the  Peloponnesians  and  Athenians. 
It  consists  of  eight  books,  of  which  only  seven  are 
hnisbed :  the  eighth  is  to  be  considered  only  as  a 
rough  draught,  which  wants  the  last  touches. 
These  eight  books,  however,  embrace  only  twenty- 
one  years  of  this  memorable  war ;  the  last  six  are 
wanting.  This  work  is  the  production  of  a  deep- 
searching,  clear-sighted  man,  fully  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  history.  As  a  work  of  art,  it  stands 
far  higher  than  the  agreeable  narratives  of  Herodo- 
tus. While  Herodotus  gives  more  interesting  ac- 
counts, he  neither  penetrates  into  the  character  of 
the  persons  of  the  action,  nor  seeks  out  the  causes 
of  events  springing  from  the  relations  of  the  vari- 
ous states.  Thucydtdes  considers  history  in  a 
higher  point  of  view,  treats  the  particular  events 
as  the  result  of  necessity  or  choice,  and  by  this 
means  makes  history  a  teacher,  not  merely  of  what 
has  been,  but  of  what  will  be.  As  politics  attrac- 
ted him  particularly,  his  history  has  a  limited  char- 
acter, but,  as  the  political  history  of  a  state,  is  a 
model,  and,  as  he  himself  calls  it,  a  treasure  for 
posterity.  He  first  introduced  diidogues  into  his- 
torical narratives,  with  a  view  of  exhibiting  the 
principles  and  motives  of  the  leading  agents.  He 
made  historical  writing  an  art,  for  he  not  only  skil- 
fully united  the  different  threads  of  the  action,  but 
investigated  truth  with  a  very  critical  spirit.  Su- 
perior to  selfishness  and  national  prejudice,  he  dis- 
penses praise  and  blame,  reproves  vices  and  praises 
virtue,  with  impartiality ;  and,  as  he  spent  a  great 
part  of  his  fortune  in  the  collection  of  materials  for 
bis  history,  his  accounts  have  great  value  on  the 
score  of  credibility.  As  to  his  style,  it  justly  de- 
serves tbe  praise  which  has  been  bestowed  on  it  by 
ail  intelligent  judges.  It  has  the  greatest  dignity ; 
everjr  word  has  a  meaning;  and  it  possesses  all  the 
qualities  upon  which  the  perfection  of  writing  de- 
pends.  His  pictures  attract  as  well  by  tbe  variety  of 
the  colouring  as  by  the  power  and  individuality  of  the 
figures.  However,  at  times  he  is  obscure.  But 
the  present  text  of  Thucydides  is  full  of  the  fiiults 
occasioned  by  ignorant  transcribers.  Among  the 
editions,  that  of  Duker  (Amsterdam.  1731,  folio), 
is  the  most  complete.  Next  to  this  is  the  Bipont 
(1788,  1789,  in  6  vols.),  valuable  on  account  of  the 
Latin  version.  Thucydides  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  Smith. 

THUGS;  the  name  applied  to  a  secret  and 
widely-spread  society  among  the  Hindods,  whose 
main  occupation  is  to  waylay,  assassinate,  and  rob 
all  who  do  not  belong  to  their  own  caste.  It  is 
only  within  these  few  years,  that  the  existence  of 
this  appalling  and  wholesale  system  of  burking  came 
to  liffht.  As  every  month  is  adding  new  evidence 
to  the  subject,  we  leave  its  investigation  to  the 
Appendix. 

THUILLERIES.     See  TuiUriet. 

THUISCON,     See  TViscoa. 

THULE.  This  name  the  ancients  gave  to  the 
most  northern  country  with  which  they  were  ac- 
quainted. Probably  the  word  did  not  always  de- 
note the  same  country  or  island :  many,  in  fact, 
may  not  have  attached  to  it  the  idea  of  any  precise 
country.  Hence  the  many  contradictory  opinions 
of  scholars  respecting  it.  According  to  Pythias,  it 
is  an  island,  six  days*  journey  to  the  north  of  Bri- 
»-«..:-      s^jnjg  j^yg  imsgined  it  to  be  one  of  the 


Scotch  islands,  bat  most  the  coast  of  Norwav. 
Maimert  and  others  believe  it  was  Iceland. 

T HUMMEL,  Maubicb  Augdstcs  von,  a  dl«. 
tinguished  German  author,  was  bom,  in  1798,  ni^ar 
Leipsic.  where  he  studied.  He  subsequently  en- 
tered  the  serviee  of  the  duke  of  Saxe-Cobourtr, 
whose  privy  counsellor  and  minister  he  became  in 
1768.  From  1775  to  1777,  he  travelled  in  Fram  v 
and  Italy.  He  died  in  1817,  near  Cobourg.  His 
chief  work  is  called  Travels  in  the  Southern  Pro. 
vinces  of  France.  It  is  a  novel,  interspersed  with 
reminiscences  of  his  travels.  Ten  volumes  of  it 
appeared  from  1791  to  1805,  which  contain  au 
abundance  of  observations  and  descriptiooa,  some- 
times characterized  by  deep  and  grave  reflection, 
sometimes  by  the  most  unbridled  humour.  Fr^iirb 
ease  and  German  feeling  are  beautifully  united  is 
this  work.  He  also  wrote  some  poems.  A  collec- 
tion of  his  works  appeared  in  1821. 

THUNBERG,  Cuables  Peteb,  professor  oi 
botany  in  the  university  of  Upsal,  member  of  more 
than  sixty  societies,  was  bom,  November  11,  174;*. 
at  Jonkoping,  the  capital  of  Smaland,  and  stutiit  d 
at  Upsal.  Linneus,  his  great  countryman,  was  hi> 
instructor  in  natural  history,  and  said  of  biro, 
**  Never  has  any  botanist  sfforded  me  more  satis- 
fisction  and  pleasure."  In  1772,  he  went  aft  a 
physician  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East  Inda 
company  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  where,  during: 
three  years,  he  made  journeys  into  the  interior.  In 
1775,  he  went  to  Batavia,  and  afterwards  to  Japan, 
as  physician  to  the  embassy  of  the  East  India  ct^m. 
pany  to  the  emperor  of  Japan.  Thunberg  and 
Kiimpfer  are  the  only  persons  who  have  pven  us 
much  authentic  information  respecting  thai  coun. 
try.  In  1777f  he  visited  Ceylon,  and,  in  177t>. 
went  again  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  order  to 
return  to  his  own  country.  He  subsequently  pre- 
sented his  rich  collections  to  the  umvernty  of  Up- 
sal, having  been  appointed  professor  of  botany  iu 
Upsal  immediately  on  bis  return.  In  1784,  after 
tbe  death  of  the  younger  Linneus,  he  waa  made 
profeasor  ordinariuM.  The  royal  academy  chom; 
him  their  president.  At  his  request,  Gustavus  II L 
gave  the  ancient  royal  garden,  as  a  botanical  garden, 
to  the  university.  The  rich  antseioN  TTtMuhayianum 
is  preserved  there — ^the  most  costly  collection  of 
natural  history  ever  presented  to  a  European  uni. 
versity.  The  most  important  works  of  tlus  iiiUv- 
fatigable  inquirer  are,  1.  his  Travels,  in  four  vols- 
(it  has  been  translated  into  English,  German, 
Dutch,  French,  hc»)\  2.  Mora  Japcmica;  3.  J7c<r« 
CapentU ;  4.  Iconea  Plantantm  Japonieermm ;  5. 
Description  of  Swedish  Mammidia;  6.  MuseusA 
naturakum  Academitt  UpaaCientU;  7.  DtMMertationes 
Academica  ;  and  a  numerous  collection  of  treat  i»t-s<, 
mostly  in  the  Transactions  of  the  academies  of 
sciences  at  Stockholm  and  Petersburg,  and  tbo^^ 
of  the  scientific  society  at  Upsal.  Peculiarly  valu- 
able are  his  Kampfenu  iUuatrutia^  and  the  iiote^ 
respecting  Japanese  coins  and  language.  He  died, 
August  8,  1828,  near  Upsal. 

THUNDER  AND  LIGHTNING.*  It  has 
been  demonstrated,  by  the  sagacity  of  doctor 
Franklin,  that  thunder  and  lightning  la  mereh  a 
case  of  electrical  discharges  from  one  portion  of  thtf 
atmosphere  to  another,  or  from  one  dood  to 
another.  Air,  and  all  gases,  are  non-conductors : 
but  vapour  and  clouds,  which  are  composed  of  ix. 


**  TMt  utirle  U  from  ProKnsiRr  TiMnnsoa's  OwtHaiw  *d  Vk? 
Sdfloee  of  Uaat  ud  K.«cthcity. 
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•re  eofiducton.  Clouds  contitt  of  mudl  bellow 
bladders  of  Tspour,  cbsrged  esdi  witb  tbe  same 
kind  of  electricity.  It  is  this  electric  charge  wbicb 
prCTents  the  ▼eaides  from  uniting  together,  and 
falling  down  in  tbe  form  of  rain.  Even  the  vesi- 
cular form  which  the  vapour  assumes  is  probably 
owing  to  the  particles  being  charged  with  electri- 
city. The  mutual  repulsion  of  the  electric  particles 
may  be  considered  as  sufllcient  (since  they  are  pre- 
vented from  leaving  the  vesicle  by  the  action  of 
the  surrounding  air,  and  of  the  surrounding  vesi- 
cles) to  give  the  vapour  the  vesicular  form.  In 
what  way  these  clouds  come  to  be  charged  with 
electricity,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  But,  as  electri- 
city is  evolved  during  the  act  of  evaporation,*  the 
probability  is,  that  clouds  are  always  charged  with 
electricity,  and  that  they  owe  their  existence,  or 
at  least  their  form,  to  that  fluid.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable that  when  two  currents  of  dry  air  are  moving 
different  ways,  tbe  friction  of  tbe  two  surfaces  may 
evolve  electricity.  Should  these  currents  be  of 
different  temperatures,  a  portion  of  the  vapour 
which  they  always  contain  will  be  deposited ;  the 
electricity  evolved  will  be  taken  up  by  that  vapour, 
and  will  cause  it  to  assume  the  vesicular  state,  consti- 
tuting a  cloud.  Thus  we  can  see,  in  general,  how 
clouds  come  to  be  formed,  and  how  they  contain 
electricity.  This  electricity  may  be  either  vitreous 
or  resinous,  according  to  circumstances.  And  it  is 
conceivable,  that  by  long  continued  opposite  currents 
of  air,  the  charge  accumulated  in  a  doud  may  be  con- 
siderable. Now,  when  tiiro  clouds,  charged,  the  one 
with  ritreous  and  the  other  with  resinous  electricity, 
bj^ipen  to  approach  within  a  certain  distance,  tbe 
thicknessof  the  coating  of  electricity  increases  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  clouds  which  are  nearest  each  other. 
This  accumulation  of  thickness  soon  becomes  so 
great  as  to  overcome  tbe  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  a  discharge  takes  place,  which  occasions  the 
flash  of  lightning.  The  noise  accompanying  the 
discharge  constitutes  the  thunder-dap,  the  long 
continuance  of  which  partly  depends  on  the  rever- 
berations from  neighbouring  objects.  It  is,  there- 
fore, loudest  and  largest,  and  most  tremendous,  in 
hilly  countries.  These  electrical  discharges  obvi- 
ously dissipate  the  electridty ;  the  cloud  condenses 
into  water,  and  occasions  tb»  sudden  and  heavy 
rain  which  always  terminates  a  thunder-storm. 
The  previous  motions  of  the  clouds,  which  act 
like  dectrometers,  indicate  the  electrical  state  of 
different  parts  of  the  atmosphere.  Thunder,  then, 
only  takes  place  when  the  different  strata  of  air  are 
in  different  electrical  states.  The  clouds  interposed 
between  these  strata  are  also  electrical,  and  owe 
their  vesicular  nature  to  that  electridty.  They 
are  also  conductors.  Hence  they  interpose  them- 
selves between  strata  in  different  states,  and  arrange 
themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  occasion  the 
mutual  discharge  of  the  strata  in  opposite  states. 
The  equilibrium  is  restored ;  the  douds,  deprived 
of  their  electridty,  collapse  into  rain;  and  the 
thunder  terminates.     In  thunder-storms,  the  dis- 


•  M.  PoQfflet  tea  totdrjMiUUMd  SMC  or  «»«riinenti  which 
•Mm  to  oT«rtiirB  Volte'a  ChMiry  ©^  the  erolution  of  doctridty 
by  erapormtion.  He  hM  ihown  th»t  no  electridty  to  erolTed 
by  emparatkm.  nnlma  mom  rliemk»l  combination  tnke«  pAiice 
at  the  «ake  time.  But  it  foUowt  from  hU  experimcfiU,  that 
electricity  to  erolTed  aboaaaatly  dnring  combustion ;  the  born- 
faMT  body  ffiviair  o«t  rednooe,  and  the  oxyfcn  ritreoiu  eiectri- 
city.  In  Uke  manner,  the  carbonic  add  emitted  by  TegctaUM 
to  rhanred  wHh  rrelnona  electridty  and  the  ozyfen  probably 
chanrrd  with  Tftreona  eleetridty.  ThetetwoMmrreearetnfl- 
dently  abundant  to  account  for  the  Taet  quantity  of  etoctridty 
■o  often  accmnnlatod  in  the  cloadi. 
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charges  usually  take  place  between  two  strata  of 
air,  very  seldom  between  the  air  and  the  eartb. 
But  that  they  are  sometimes  also  between  douds 
and  the  earth  cannot  be  doubted.  These  discharges 
sometimes  take  place  without  any  noise.  In  that 
case,  the  flashes  are  very  bright ;  but  they  are  single 
flashes,  pasnng  visibly  from  one  doud  to  another, 
and  confined  usually  to  a  single  quarter  of  the 
heavens.  When  they  are  accompanied  by  the  noise 
which  we  call  thunder,  a  number  of  simultaneous 
flashea  of  different  colours,  sod  constituting  an 
interrupted  ngtag  line,  may  generally  be  observed 
stretchuig  to  an  extent  of  several  miles.  These 
seem  to  be  occadoned  by  a  number  of  successive, 
or  almost  nmultaneous  discharges  from  one  cloud 
to  another,  these  intermediate  clouds  serving  as 
intermediate  conductors,  or  stepping-stones,  for  the 
electrical  fluid.  It  is  these  simultaneous  discharges 
which  occasion  the  rattling  noise  which  we  call 
thunder.  Though  they  are  all  made  at  the  same 
time,  yet,  as  their  distances  are  different,  they  only 
reach  our  ear  in  succession,  and  thus  occasion  the 
lengthened  rumbling  noise,  so  different  from  the 
snap  which  accompanies  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden 
jar.  If  the  electridty  were  confined  to  the  douds, 
a  single  discharge,  or  a  single  flash  of  lightning, 
would  restore  the  equilibrium.  The  cloud  would 
collapse,  and  discharge  itself  in  rain,  and  the 
serenity  of  the  heavens  would  be  restored;  but 
this  is  seldom  the  case.  I  have  witnessed  tbe 
most  virid  discharges  of  lightning  from  one  doud 
to  another,  which  enlightened  the  whole  horiion, 
continue  for  several  houra,  and  amounting  to  a  very 
considerable  number,  not  fewer  certainly  than  fifry, 
and  terminating  at  last  in  a  violent  fliunder-storm. 
We  see  that  these  discharges,  though  the  quantity 
of  electricity  must  have  been  immense,  did  not 
restore  the  equilibrium.  It  is  obvious  from  this, 
that  not  only  the  clouds,  but  the  strata  of  air 
themselves,  must  have  been  strongl/  charged  with 
electridty.  The  clouds,  being  conductors,  served 
the  purpose  of  discharging  the  electridty  with 
which  they  were  loaded,  when  they  came  within 
the  striking  distance.  But  the  electric  stratum  of 
air,  with  which  the  doud  was  in  contact,  being  a 
non-conductor,  would  not  lose  its  electridty  by 
the  discharge  of  the  cloud.  It  would  immediately 
supply  the  cloud,  with  which  it  was  in  contact, 
with  a  new  diarge.  And  this  repeated  charging 
and  discharging  process  would  continue  to  go  on 
till  the  different  strata  of  ezdted  air  were  brought 
to  their  natural  state.  From  the  atmospherical 
electric  journal,  kept  by  Mr  Reed,  at  Knightsbridge, 
during  two  whole  years,  from  May  9, 1789,  to  May 
9,  1791,  it  appeara  that  douds,  and  rain,  and  hail, 
and  snow,  are  always  charged  with  electridty ) 
sometimes  with  negative,  but  more  frequently  with 
positive  electridty.  When  the  sky  is  serene  and 
cloudless,  the  strata  of  air  are  generally  charged 
with  positive  electridty.  In  such  cases,  tbe 
thunder  rod  is  charged  by  induction ;  the  highest 
end  acquiring  the  opposite  state  of  electridty  from 
the  air,  and  the  lowest  end  the  same  kind  of  elec- 
tridty, while  a  portion  of  the  rod  towards  the 
middle  is  neutral.  During  the  fint  year,  there 
occurred  only  seven  days  in  which  no  electridty 
could  be  perceived;  and  during  the  second  year, 
when  the  apparatus  was  much  more  complete,  not 
a  single  day  occurred  which  did  not  give  indications 
of  electridty  in  the  atmosphere.  During  the  first 
year,  the  electricity  was  vitreous  or  positive  241 
times,  and,  during  the  second  year,  423  times. 
2  Q 
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This  difference  wtt  cbieAy  owing  to  the  appenititi. 
During  the  first  year,  tbere  occurred  seventy-three 
days  in  which  the  signs  of  electricity  were  so  weak 
that  the  kiud  could  not  be  determined.  In  the 
second  year,  it  was  found  that  on  days  when  the 
electricity  is  weak,  it  is  always  vitreous  or  positive. 
During  the  first  year,  the  electricity  was  observed 
resinous  or  negative  156  times,  and,  during  the 
second  year,  157  times.  During  the  first  year, 
sparks  could  be  drawn  from  the  apparatus  dur- 
ing ninety-eight  days,  and,  in  the  second  year, 
during  106  days.  From  these  facts,  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  the  electrical  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere did  not  differ  much  during  each  of  the  two 
{ears,  during  which  the  observations  were  kept, 
t  would  tend  greatly  to  promote  the  progress  of 
meteorology,  which  is  obviously  very  much  con- 
nected with  electricity,  if  a  register  were  kept  in 
the  torrid  zone  of  the  state  of  the  electricity  of  the 
atmosphere  during  a  whole  year.  The  weather  in 
these  countries  is  so  regular,  and  the  transition 
from  dry  weather  to  rain  so  marked,  that  we  have 
reason  to  expect  corresponding  changes  in  the  state 
of  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere.  The  heavi- 
ness of  the  rain,  and  the  large  size  of  the  drops  in 
these  countries,  indicate  that  the  clouds  from  which 
the  rain  comes  are  situated  at  a  great  height  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  If  the  accumulation  of 
electricity  should  be  at  a  corresponding  height,  this 
would  render  a  greater  height  necessary  for  the  rod, 
by  means  of  which  the  electrical  indications  are 
determined. 

THUNDERBOLT;  a  shaft  of  lightning;  a 
brilliant  stream  of  the  electric  fluid  passing  from 
one  part  of  the  heavens,  and  particularly  from  the 
clouds  to  the  earth.     See  the  preceding  article. 

THUNDERING  LEGION.  See  le^to  Fulmi- 
natrix, 

THURGAU,  OE  THURGOVIA;  a  canton  of 
Hwitzerland,  bounded  north  and  north-east  by  lake 
Constance,  south-east  and  south  by  St  Gafi,  and 
south-west  by  Zurich  and  Schaflfhausen.  The  chief 
town  is(  Frauenfeld.  It  is  divided  into  eight  dis- 
tricts, and  has  a  democratic  constitution.  The 
rivers  are  the  Thur  and  Sitter.  It  is  partly  level, 
and  partly  hilly ;  but  the  elevations  do  not  exceed 
2500  feet  above  lake  ConsUnce.  It  is  fertile  and 
well  cultivated,  producing  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye, 
flax,  hemp,  and  vines,  and  has  also  good  pasture. 
Cotton  and  silk  are  manufactured,  but  the  staple 
article  is  linen.     See  Switzerland. 

THURINGIA  (in  German,  Thuringen)i  the 
former  name  of  an  extensive  tract,  in  the  central 
part  of  Germany,  in  Saxony,  having  Franconia  on 
the  west,  and  Meisen  on  the  east.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifth  century,  it  was  inhabited  by  the 
Thuringians,  who  are  then  first  mentioned  in  his- 
tory, and  whom  some  consider  as  a  Visigothic  tribe, 
while  others  maintain  that  they  are  the  same  as 
the  Hermunduri.  The  kingdom  of  Thuringia  was 
conquered  bv  the  Frankish  kings,  in  530,  who 
jl^overned  it  by  dukes.  In  the  thirteenth  century. 
It  was  annexed  to  Meisen,  or  Misnia.  It  was  styled 
a  kndgraviate,  and  gave  the  title  of  landgrave  to 
the  elector  of  Saxony ;  but  it  was  subdivided  among 
many  petty  princes.  The  circle  of  Thuringia  com- 
prised  the  northern  part.  The  name  of  Thurinaia 
became  gradually  disused  after  the  incorporation 
of  the  territory  with  other  states.  It  is  still,  how- 
ever, preserved,  in  a  limited  sense,  in  the  Thurin- 
gianforett.  The  greatest  part  of  the  old  Thuringia 
now  belongs  to  Prus8ia.-~See  Hersbg*s  GeMchichie 


GaOetti's   GemJuekU  Tlirisjni  (IT^t—N 
Tols.). 

THURINGIA,  FousT  or ;  a  UI5  o4  < 
tract,  in  the  interior  of  Ciismj,  wynwy «    ; 
of   the  ancieni    Hercyaaaa   loresi,  sid  -^  .  i 
within  the  territories  of  Ptvbbb.  GotU  ^'  ■ 
Meiningen,    Hildbvgbaasca,  sad  Cobvr.  I: 
about  seveotjr  Biles  long,  and  froa  ciffct  u  «.i' 
broad;  popolatioo,  about  186,000;  tqssrt  i 
about   1200.     It   is  covered  with  wwi;  '- 
peopled,  contaiBing  ooly  snail  viDsfcs;  N* '  1 
in  mines,  particularly  of  iron.    The  kifkfi  • 
mit,  Schneekopf.  is  about  90O0  fisrt  ki^L  l^  - 
berg,  another  summit,  is  nearly  as  ki^. 

THURLOW,  Edwabd,  baron  Tbariov.   ' 
high  chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  vat  t^  <k' 
the  rector  of  Ashfield,  in  Saffolk,  witn  t  < 
bom  in  1732.     He  was  edacstcd  at  Cais^'d  . 
Cambridge ;  and  after  bavii^  btcn  a  stsdnt  u 
Middle  Temple,  be  was,  in   1758.  aM  :. 
bar.     He  rose  to  eminence  throo^  tke  fis- 
his  abilities  in  the  lamous  Douglwcsue;  >:• 
soon  after  obtained  a  silk  gown.    In  1770.  ^  ' 
appointed  Solicitor  general,  in  the  room  rfl^-^ 
(lord  Ashburton^,  and  the  foUowisg  j«r  ^  \ 
ceeded  lord  Walsingbam  as  •aonej-fwn-  -* 
was  now  chosen   member  of  psriiaBKnt  te-  ' 
borough  of  Tamworth,  and  bccasK  a  ws  - 
powerful  supporter  of  the  ministry  in  ike  W'-- 
commons.     He   retired   from  oflice  in  liN 
resumed  it  again  on  the  dissolution  of  tie  ct^ 
ministry,  and  continued  to  hold  the  «•!» «»«' 
premiership  of  Mr  Pitt  till  1792.    Hi«<l«ti '-^ 
place  in  September,  1806.     He  wit  sotttti^  • 
the  peerage  by  his  nephew.  He  wasnefcr  w-  ^ 
but  left  three  illegitimate  daughtm. 

THURN  AND  TAXIS  (Dr  U  TW.cfi* 
Torre) ;  a  family  of  princes  and  «^'\^"'; 
which  originated  in  Milan.  The  fi«</*'^„  i; 
it  is  said,  received  the  name  Delk  T*»^\, 
Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan  (fro"^*^^^;^ 
account  of  his  defence  of  the  »«*  *^*  "SrVtrti 
Arian  rebels.     In  1313,  LamuraW  aetoT»r^ 
the   surname   of  TaszU^  now  ^•'^S^.  , 
grandson,  Roger  L,  count  of  Thum  ^JZv/ , 
Valsassina,  went  tojGermany,  ^'>*" '*  ^^  ^jv 
the  first  posts  (q.  v.)  in  Tyrol,    ^he  P^^^ 
lishment  in  the  German  empire  became,  i|     ^ 
quent  period,  a  fief  of  the  family,  ^'r*" 
many,  as  well  as  in  several  other  eo""*'^^'^^-' 
great   privileges,  so  that  they  !f**^.  ,,  \^ 
powerful.     Many  important  P^^^^iu' 
continued  to  this  family  since  the  new  ^'^^■^ 
of  the  German  confederacy.    The  preje«  •"..  ^^ 
the  family  has  an  iucome  of  about  W.uw^^  ^ 
a  year,  and  possesses  about  ^^^.y,^'^ 
various  German  countries,  with  30.7«  »b         j. 
Besides  the  princely  line,  there  are  "«'  "^ 
counts.  .     i^flcfti- 

THURSDAY  (in  Latin,  diet  /«««.  «w^^. 


French  Jeudt);  the  fifth  day  of  the  •''^%'r  ,| 
from  the  old  Teutonic  god  of  thunder,  i"^^ 
northern  Jupiter.  (See  Ttor.)  .J[  V,j4i 
name  for  Thursday  is  DmmerttaS  (/JT:  ift 
thunder  being  the  chief  attribute  ^rZ.^ 
Mttundmf^  Thursday.)  Ascension  dsy  »  ***' 
Uolp  Thursday.  ,     aj^  J 

THURSO;  a  sea.port  town  »» ♦''' J3..»f»t 
Caithness,  pleasantly  situated  on  "*  .Jl.cc^J 
coast,  at  the  head  of  a  spadout  bay,  ^^^\^^^ 
harbour,  formed  by  the  estuary  of  tb«  rtftr 
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in  which  there  Si  a  valuable  talaon-fiahery.  The 
old  town  ii  an  UUbiiilt  irregular  place,  containing 
nothing  worthy  of  observation,  excepting  the  parish 
church,  which  is  a  venerable  cnidform  structure  s 
but  on  the  south  side  of  it,  as  weU  as  on  the  west- 
ern, or  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  many  handsome 
bouses  have  lately  been  erected,  upon  a  more 
uniform  plan,  with  a  new  church,  a  town-house, 
an  infirmary,  markets,  &c.,  and  for  the  greater  con- 
venience of  tbe  trade  of  Caithness  and  the  Orkneys, 
a  branch  of  the  bank  of  Scotland  has  been  estab- 
lished here.  This  is  a  port  of  the  custom-house, 
with  a  resident  collector,  comptroller,  and  inferior 
ofllcers ;  the  collector  and  supervisor  of  excise,  and 
the  distributor  of  stampa  for  the  shire,  also  reside 
here.  The  chief  exports  are  corn,  meal,  salmon, 
and  white  fish ;  and  the  imports  consist  of  nooat  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  including  coal  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  more  opulent.  Coarse  linen  is  the 
principal  manufacture  of  the  place,  and  there  are 
bleachin^-grounds  and  a  tannerv  in  the  vidaity. 
The  pansk  of  Thurso,  which  u  bounded  on  the 
north  bjr  the  Pentland  Frith,  extends  around  the 
town  to  the  distance  of  about  three  miles,  and  con- 
tains about  4000  acres  of  arable  land,  which,  for 
the  most  part  is  level,  exhibiting  a  rich  succession 
of  well  cultivated  fields,  interspersed  with  pretty 
viUas ;  and  near  the  town  is  Thurso  castle,  formerly 
the  seat  of  the  earls  of  Caithness,  but  more  recently 
the  family  residence  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Popula- 
tion of  town  and  parish  in  1841,  4,881. 
THUSNELDA ;  wife  of  Arminius.  (q.  v.) 
TH YADES ;  the  same  as  Mtautdea,  (q.  yS 
THTESTES;  in  fiibulous  history,  son  of  Felops 
and  Hippodamia.  Having  seduced  the  wife  of  his 
brother  Atreus,  tbe  latter,  in  revenge,  served  up  to 
him  the  body  of  his  own  son  at  a  feast.  Thyestes, 
discovering  Uie  fact,  fled  to  Sicyon  with  his  daughter 
Pelopia,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  ^gisthus.  An 
oracle  had  declared  that  the  son  and  grandson  of 
Thyestes  should  revenge  the  crime  of  Atreus ;  and 
when  iBgtsthus  was  grown  up,  he  accordingly  mur- 
dered his  uncle,  at  the  instigation  of  his  father. 
Thyestes  then  ascended  the  vacant  throne,  but 
was  afterwards  expelled  by  Agamemnon  and  Mene- 
laus,  the  sons  of  Atreas,  and  died  in  banishment  on 
the  island  of  Cythera.  The  tragedies  of  Sopbodes 
and  Euripides,  on  this  Abject,  are  lost;  that  of 
Seneca  is  yet  extant. 

THYME  (Jkymtu  vmlganM);  a  small  labiate 
plant,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  fre- 
quently cultivated  in  gardens.  The  stems  are 
branching,  eight  inches  or  a  foot  in  height;  the 
leaves  simple  and  opposite;  and  the  flowers  dis- 
posed in  whorls  near  the  summits  of  the  branches. 
All  parts  of  the  plant  have  a  strong  and  penetrating 
odour,  as  is  usual  in  this  family.  Its  essential  oil 
is  extremely  acrid  and  pungent,  and  is  used  for 
culinary  purposes,  but  less  so  now  than  before  the 
Oriental  spices  were  common.  Bees  are  very  fond 
of  this,  as  well  as  of  other  labiate  plants,  and  the 
honey  obtained  is  of  superior  quality.  The  thyme 
of  mount  Hvmettus  is  celebrated. 

THYRSUS  (Greek  ^.«#«f ) ;  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  common  attributes  of  Bacchus  and  his 
followers.  It  consisted  of  a  lance,  the  iron  part  of 
which  was  hidden  in  a  cone  of  pine,  in  memory  of 
the  stratagem  which  the  followers  of  Bacchus  eoi- 
ployed  against  the  Indiana,  when  they  went  to 
combat  them  with  pikes,  the  iron  of  which  was 
concealed  by  ivy  leaves.  It  vras  used  at  all  the 
festivals  held  in  honour  of  the  god  of  wine,  and 


often  enveloped  with  wreaths  of  Ivy  or  bay,  or 

with  little  fillets  of  other  kinds.     See  BaechuM, 

TIARA;  originally,  and  with  Herodotus,  the 
cap  of  the  Persian  kings.  The  tiara  of  the  pope  is 
a  high  cap,  surrounded  by  three  crowns  rising  one 
above  tbe  other.  These  crowns  are  covered  with 
precious  stones,  and  ornamented  with  an  orb,  on 
which  stands  a  cross,  and  on  two  sides  of  it  a  chain 
of  precious  stones.  Originally,  the  popes  wore  a 
common  bishop's  mitre.  (See  Infida,)  It  has 
been  said,  but  not  proved,  that  Clovis,  the  Prankish 
king,  in  the  fifth  century,  or  Constantine  the  Great, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  presented  the 
pope  with  a  gold  crown,  which  the  latter  united 
with  the  wjkla.  According  to  Henke  (Ecclesiasti- 
cal History,  in  German,  vol.  n,\  the  popes  first 
wore  the  simple  crown  in  the  mnth  century ;  Ci^ 
cognara  (<Sroria  della*  Scultura,  &c.),  however,  is 
of  opinion,  that  onlv  Alexander  III.,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  surrounded  the  mitre  with  a  crown,  as  a 
sign  of  sovereignty.  Boniface  YIII.  (who  died  in 
12)03)  is  said  to  have  added  the  second,  as  a  sign  of 
power  over  spiritual  and  temporal  things,  and  Urban 
y.  (who  died  in  1370)  the  third,  in  order,  as  is  be- 
lieved, to  indicate  tbe  power  of  the  pope  in  the 
church,  suffering,  militant  and  triumphant  (or  in 
hell,  on  earth  and  in  heaven.)  Perhaps  tbe  three 
crowns  were  to  indicate  the  three  parts  of  the  globe 
at  that  time  known.  At  the  consecration  or  coro- 
nation of  the  pope,  the  following  words  are  pro- 
nounced :  Recipe  f  loram  tribua  coromU  ornatam,  H 
BOOM  U  eu€  pairem,  prmcipem  ae  regem,  rectorem 
crbU  in  terra^  taoortian  SahatorU  noUri  Jem 
ChriMtL  As  the  mitre  is  placed  over  the  coat  of 
arms  of  bishops,  and  the  cardinal's  hat  over  that  of 
the  cardinal's,  so  the  tiara,  with  the  two  keys,  is 
placed  over  the  family  coat  of  arms  of  the  pope. 
On  coins,  Ike,  the  tiara  and  two  keys  are  often 
found  alone. 

TIBER;  a  river  in  Italy,  which  rises  in  the 
Apennine  mountains,  and,  in  its  course  of  about 
100  miles,  receives  several  small  rivers,  as  the 
Teverone,  the  Chlana,  Puglia,  Nera,  Jtc.,  runs 
through  Rome,  and  empties,  at  Ostia,  into  the 
Tuscan  sea.  It  owes  its  fame  to  the  Roman  poets. 
In  itself  it  is  insignificant,  and  always  muddy.  Tbe 
fishes  in  it  are  not  healthv,  and  are  bad  tasted.  It 
is  navigable  only  for  small  craft.  Its  water  is  yel- 
low and  thick.  It  has  been  long  believed  that  this 
river  contains  many  antiquities — an  opinion  founded 
on  its  frequent  inundations  in  former  times ;  nay, 
it  has  been  even  said,  that  Gregory  the  Great,  in 
his  religious  seal,  ordered  the  statues  and  monu- 
ments of  heathen  antiquity  to  be  thrown  into  tbe 
Tiber.  Fea,  in  his  work  NovelU  del  Tevere  (Rome, 
1819),  maintains,  on  the  contrary,  that  little  would 
be  gained  by  exploring  the  mud  of  the  river  ;  and 
the  most  recent  undertaking  of  this  kind  (see  £!r- 
cavationa)  confirms  his  opinion.  That  part  of  Rome 
which  is  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Tiber,  or  on 
its  left  bank,  is  called  Draatevere,  and  contains  the 
Vatican,  Mrith  several  other  important  buildings. 
The  inlMibitants  of  this  quarter  are  distinguished 
by  many  peculiarities  from  the  other  Romans,  and 
are  called  lyaateverim.  (See  l^osie.) — An  insigni- 
ficant creek  in  Washington,  U.  8.  has  been  dignified 
with  the  name  of  Tiber. 

TIBERIAS.     See  Geneeareth. 

TIBERIUS,  Claudius  Nero,  a  Roman  emperor* 

bom  B.  C.  42,  was  the  son  of  a  father  of  the  same 

name,  of  the  ancient  Claudian  family,  and  of  Li  via 

Drusilla,  the  wife  of  Augustus.     Rapidly  raised  to 
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-mitbodty  by  the  influence  of  his  rootlier,  be  dis- 
played much  ability  in  an  expedition  against  some 
revolted  Alpine  tnbes,  in  consequence  of  wbicb,  be 
was  raised  to  the  consulate  in  his  twenty-eighth 
year.  On  the  death  of  Agrippa,  the  gravity  and 
austerity  of  Tiberius  having  gained  the  emperor's 
confidence,  be  chose  him  to  supply  the  place  of  that 
minister,  obliging  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  divorce 
Vipsania,  and  wed  his  daughter  Julia,  whose  flagi- 
tious conduct  at  length  so  disgusted  biro,  that  he 
retired,  in  a  private  capacity,  to  the  isle  of  Rhodes. 
After  experiencing  much  disoountenanoe  from  Au- 

Eistus,  the  deaths  of  the  two  Ccsars,  Caius  and 
udus,  induced  the  emperor  to  take  him  again  into 
favour  and  adopt  him.  (See  AugtutuM,)  During 
the  remainder  of  the  life  of  Augustus,  be  behaved 
with  great  prudence  and  ability,  concluding  a  war 
with  the  Germans  in  such  a  manner  as  to  merit  a 
triumph.  After  the  defeat  of  Varus  and  his  legions, 
be  was  also  sent  to  check  the  progress  of  the  vic- 
torious Germans,  and  acted  in  that  vrar  with  equal 
spirit  and  prudence.  On  the  death  of  Augustus, 
he  succeeded  (A.  D.  14),  without  opposition,  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  empire,  which,  however, 
with  his  characteristic  dissimulation,  be  affected  to 
decline,  until  repeatedly  solicited  by  the  servile 
senate.  The  new  reign  was  disquieted  by  danger- 
ous mutinies  in  the  armies  posted  in  Pannonia  and 
on  the  Rhine,  which  were,  however,  suppressed  by 
the  exertions  of  the  two  princes,  Germanicus  and 
Drusus.  The  conduct  of  Tiberius,  as  a  ruler,  has 
formed  a  complete  riddle  for  the  student  of  history, 
uniting  with  an  extreme  jealousy  of  bis  own  power 
the  highest  degree  of  affected  respect  for  the  privi- 
leges of  the  senate,  and  for  the  leading  virtues  of 
the  ancient  republican  character.  He  also  displayed 
great  zeal  for  the  due  administration  of  justioe,  and 
was  careful  that,  even  in  the  provinces,  the  people 
should  not  be  oppressed  with  imposts— a  virtue 
which,  according  to  Tacitus,  he  retained  when  he 
renounced  every  other.  Tacitus  records  the  events 
of  this  reign,  including  the  suspicious  death  of  Ger- 
numicus,  the  detestable  administration  of  Sejanus, 
the  poisoning  of  Drusus,  with  all  the  extraordinary 
mixture  of  tyranny  with  occasional  wisdom  and 
good  sense,  which  distinguished  the  conduct  of 
Tiberius,  until  his  infamous  and  dissolute  retire- 
ment (A.  D.  26)  to  the  isle  of  Gapree,  in  the  bay 
of  Naples,  never  to  return  to  Rome.  On  the  death 
of  Livia,  in  the  year  29,  the  only  restraint  upon 
his  actions,  and  those  of  the  detestable  Sejanus, 
was  removed,  and  the  destruction  of  the  widow 
and  family  of  Germanicus  followed.  (See  Agrip- 
^ina.)  At  length,  the  infamous  favourite  extend- 
ing his  views  to  the  empire  itself,  Tiberius,  in- 
formed of  his  machinations,  prepared  to  encounter 
him  with  his  favourite  weapon,  dissimulation.  Al- 
though fully  resolved  upon  his  destruction,  he  ac- 
cumulated honours  upon  him,  declared  him  his  part- 
ner in  the  consulate,  and,  after  long  playing  with 
his  credulity,  and  that  of  the  senate,  who  thought 
him  in  greater  fiivour  than  ever,  he  artfully  pre- 
pared for  his  arrest.  Sejanus  fell  deservedly  and 
unpitied ;  but  nuiny  innocent  persons  shared  in  bis 
destruction,  in  consequence  of  the  suspicion  and 
cruelty  of  Tiberius,  which  now  exceeded  all  limits. 
The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  this  tyrant  is  little 
more  than  a  disgusting  narrative  of  servility  on  the 
one  band,  md  of  despotic  ferocity  on  the  other. 
That  he  himself  endured  as  much  misery  as  he  in- 
flicted, is  evident  fiMB  tlM  following  commence- 
ment of  one  of  his  letten  to  the  senate  :  ••  What  I 


shall  write  to  yoo,  conscript  frtbers,  or  wbai  I  skali 
not  write,  or  why  I  should  write  «i  all,  bbat  tic 
gods  and  goddesses  plague  me  more  than    I  fed 
daily  that  they  are  doing,  if  I  can  telL**     What 
mental  torture,  observes  Tacitus,  in  refieccace  lo 
this  passsge,  which  could  extort  such  a  eosifcssioa ! 
In  the  midst,  however,  of  all  this  tyramij.  he  ofua 
exhibited  gleams  of  strong  sense,  and  of  a  jo^icHMa 
attention  to  the  public  wclfiue — a  remark  which 
holds  good  in  every  part  of  bis  anomalous  rrifa. 
Having  at  length  reached  an  advanced  age,  Gaias 
CaligulA,  the  son  of  Germanicos,  his  grandson  by 
adoption,  and   Gemellus,  the  son  of  Dmsas,  kis 
grandson  by  nature,  became  objects   of  iatcmt. 
Caius,  however,  who  bad  reached  the  i^e  of  tweot}. 
five,  and  who  held  the  popular  favcmr  as  a  patcrad 
inheritance,  was  at  length  dedared  his  wmcttmat. 
Acting  the  hypocrite  to  the  last,  he  disguised  ku 
increasing  debility  as  much  as  he  was  able,  eve* 
affecting  to  join  in  the  sports  and  cjcercisci  of  the 
soldiers  of  his  guard.    At  length,  learii^  his  fef^ 
oiuite  island,  the  scene  of  the  moat  disgostiag  de- 
baucheries, he  stopped  at  a  country  hooae  near  the 
promontory  of  Misenum,  where,  on  the  stxteevtk 
of  March,  37»  he  sunk  into  a  lethargy,  in  which  he 
appeared  dead ;  and  Caligula  was  preparing,  with  a 
numerous  escort,  to  take  possession  of  the  enpire. 
when  his  sudden  revival  threw  them  into  coaster- 
nation.     At  this  critical  instant.  Macro,  the  pre- 
torian  prefect,  caused  him  to  be  soffocated  with 
pillows.     Thus  expired  the  emperor  Tiberivs,  n 
the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age  and  t  wenty-rhi^ 
of  his  reign,  universally  execrated. 

TIBET.     See  TkiUt, 

TIBIA;  the  ancient  flute,  the  invention  of  whkh 
is  ascribed  to  Minerva.  It  was  used  amoog  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  on  occasion  of  almost  all  festi- 
vals, and  even  as  a  means  of  curing  certain  ifisf  rt ; 
by  the  Romans  in  their  triumphs ;  by  the  Looni^. 
monians,  particularly  in  war:  in  odehratioir  the 
praises  of  the  gods  ;  at  sacrifices  and  other  rehgioas 
celebrations ;  at  the  mysteries  of  CybeVe  ;  at  wed. 
dings  and  entertainments ;  to  amuse  guests  after 
dinner ;  also,  and  particularly,  on  occasions  of  grave 
solemnity,  as  funerals.  The  following  cut,  from  aa 
antique  carving,  represents  a  Roman  date  player. 


TIBULLUS,  Alsius;   a  Roman  poet  of  the 
golden  age  of  Roman  literature.     Of  his  life  nothii^ 
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if  known  but  that  lie  belonged  to  the  equestrian 
ordef.  The  year  711  after  the  building  of  Rome 
is  generally  taken  as  the  year  of  his  birth.  Voss 
places  it  about  685  A.  U.  C.  He  died,  without 
having  held  any  public  office,  in  735  or  736  A.  U.  C, 
in  the  flower  of  his  age.  We  possess,  of  his  writ* 
ings,  a  eoUection  of  elegies,  in  four  books,  of  which, 
howeTcr,  the  fourth  eontains  several  pieces  of 
doubtful  origin.  These  poems  are  among  the  most 
perfect  of  their  kind  which  have  come  down  to  us 
from  classical  antiquity.  Their  moral  tone,  how- 
ever, is  that  of  a  reckless  voluptuary.  The  elegies 
of  TibuUus  are  superior  to  those  of  Propertius 
(with  which,  and  the  poems  of  Catullus,  they  are 
usually  printed)  in  agreeable  simplicity  and  tender 
feeling,  and  are  free  from  the  insipid  prate  into 
which  Ovid  frequently  falls ;  so  that  the  author  de- 
serves the  first  place  among  the  Roman  elegiac  poets. 
The  best  editions  are  those  of  Brouckhusius  (Ams- 
terdam, 2  vols.,  4to.'),  Heyne  (latest  edition  by 
Wunderlich,  Leipsic,  1816),  and  Huschke  (Leipuc, 
1819).  J.  H.  Voss,  in  his  German  translation,  Heid- 
elberg, 1810),  ascribes  the  third  book  to  a  certain 
r^ygdamus,  which  opinion  is  confirmed  by  Eichstaidt. 
Dart  and  Grainger  are  among  the  English  transla- 
tors of  this  poet.  The  latter  is  much  the  most 
successful. 

TIC  DOULOUREUX  (French  tie,  spasm ;  dba- 
loureHx,  painful),  a  painful  affection  of  a  facial 
nerve,  is  so  called  from  its  sudden  and  excruciating 
stroke.  It  is  a  species  of  neuralgia,  which  com- 
prises similar  affections  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
It  is  characterized  by  acute  pain,  attended  with 
convulsive  tMritchings  of  the  muscles,  and  continu- 
ing from  a  few  minutes  to  several  hours.  The 
caufes  of  this  affection  are  unknown,  and  it  often 
baffles  the  skill  of  the  physician. 

TICINO.     See  Teatin. 

TICK,  in  natural  history;  a  little  animal  of 
a  livid  colour,  with  a  blunt  and  roundish  tail,  ele- 
vated antennae,  a  globose-ovate  form,  and  full  of 
blood,  which  infests  cows,  swine,  goats,  sheep  and 
do(^. 

TICKELL,  Thomas,  an  ingenious  writer  in 
prose  and  verse,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Addi- 
son, was  bom  in  1686,  and  received  his  education 
at  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship  in  his 
twenty  fifth  year.  While  at  the  university,  an 
elegant  copy  of  verses,  addressed  by  him  to  Addi- 
son, on  his  opera  of  Rosamond,  introduced  him  to 
the  acquaintance  of  that  accomplished  scholar,  who 
induced  him  to  lay  aside  his  previous  intention  of 
taking  orders,  appointed  him  his  under  secretary  of 
state,  and,  on  his  death,  bequeathed  to  him  the 
publication  of  his  works.  In  1724,  Mr  Tickell  ob- 
tained the  situation  of  secretary  to  the  lords  justices 
of  Ireland.  As  an  author,  he  takes  a  prominent 
rank  among  the  minor  English  poets ;  his  versifica- 
tion especially,  in  its  ease  and  ]»rmony,  being  in- 
ferior perhaps  to  that  of  no  one,  except  Dryden 
and  Pope.  When  the  latter  gave  to  the  world  his 
translation  of  the  Iliad,  Tickell  printed  his  own 
version  of  the  first  book,  in  opposition  to  that  of 
Pope.  The  production  of  this  poem  occasioned  an 
interruption  of  the  good  understanding  between 
Pope  and  Addison,  the  former  suspecting  Addison 
himself  to  be  the  author  of  the  work.  Tickell's 
other  writings  consist  of  the  Prospect  of  Peace,  a 
poem  (1713):  the  Royal  Progress;  Kensington 
Gardens ;  a  Letter  to  Avignon ;  Imitation  of  the 
Prophecy  of  Nereus ;  with  several  epistles,  odes, 
and  other  misoellaneous  pieces,  to  be  found  in  the 


second  volume  of  the  Bfmor  Poets.  His  death 
took  place  at  Bath,  in  1740. 

TICONDEROGA;  a  post-town  of  Essex  coun- 
ty.  New  York,  on  the  west  side  of  the  south  end 
of  lake  Champlain,  and  at  the  north  end  of  lake 
George;  twelve  miles  south  of  Crown  Point, 
ninety-five  north  of  Albany ;  population  in  1820, 
1403.  There  is  a  valuable  iron  mine  in  this  town- 
ship.— THeonderoga  fort,  famous  in  the  history  ot 
the  American  wars,  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  on 
the  west  side  of  lake  Champlain,  just  north  of  the 
entrance  of  the  outlet  from  lake  George  into  lake 
Champlain,  fifteen  miles  south  of  Cro^vn  Point, 
twenty-four  north  of  Whitehall ;  Ion.  73o  27'  W, ; 
lat.  43<'  30*  N.  It  is  now  in  ruins.  Considerable 
remains  of  the  fortifications  are  still  to  be  seen. 
The  stone  walls  of  the  fort,  which  are  now  standing, 
are,  in  some  places,  thirty  feet  high.  Mount  De- 
fiance lies  about  a  mile  south  of  the  fort,  and  mount 
Independence  is  about  hslf  a  mile  distant,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  lake,  in  Orwell,  Vermont. 

TIDES.  The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea  are  evi- 
dently connected  with  the  moon's  motions.  The 
level  of  the  ocean  is  slightly  disturbed  by  the  at- 
traction which  is  alternately  exerted  and  withdrawn. 
The  waters,  for  a  large  space  under  the  moon, 
being  more  attracted  than  the  great  body  of  the 
earth,  are  thus  rendered  lighter  than  those  parts  of 
the  ocean  which  ere  at  the  same  distance  as  the 
earth's  centre ;  and,  being  lighter,  they  are  forced 
upwards  a  little  by  the  surrounding  mass,  which  is 
heavier;  just  as  water  and  oil  will  stand  at  dif- 
ferent heights  in  the  two  branches  of  a  siphon 
tube ;  or  just  as  ice,  which  is  lighter  than  water, 
is  made  to  rise  a  little  higher,  on  that  account, 
when  placed  in  water.  If  the  earth  rested  im- 
movably upon  a  fixed  support,  there  would  be  a 
tide,  or  rising  of  the  waters,  only  on  the  side 
towards  the  moon.  But  the  great  body  of  the 
earth  is  just  as  free  to  move  as  a  single  particle  of 
the  ocean,  and,  if  suffered  to  yield  to  the  moon's 
attraction,  would  be  carried  just  as  fast.  Hence, 
for  the  same  reason  that  a  particle  of  water,  on  the 
side  of  the  earth  towards  the  moon,  is  drawn  away 
from  the  centre,  or  has  its  downward  tendency 
diminished,  so  the  solid  earth  itself  is  drawn  away 
from  the  mass  of  waters,  on  the  side  of  the  earth 
farthest  from  the  moon.  It  is  the  difference  of 
attraction,  in  both  cases,  between  the  surface  and 
the  centre,  which  causes  the  lightness  of  the  waters, 
and  the  consequent  elevation.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that,  taking  the  whole  earth  into  view, 
there  are  always  two  high  tides  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  each  other,  and  two  low  tides  also,  midway 
between  the  high  ones.  The  high  tides  are  two 
great  waves,  or  swells,  of  small  height,  but  extend- 
ing each  way  through  half  a  right  angle.  These 
waves  follow  the  moon  in  its  monthly  motion  round 
the  earth,  while  the  earth,  turning  on  its  axis,  causes 
any  given  place  to  pass  through  each  of  these  swells 
and  the  intervening  depressions  in  a  lunar  day,  or 
twenty-four  hours  fifty  minutes.  What  we  have 
said  with  respect  to  the  moon's  influence  in  disturb- 
ing  the  level  of  the  ocean,  may  be  applied  also  to 
that  of  the  sun ;  only,  in  the  case  of  the  sun,  al- 
though  its  absolute  action  is  about  double  that  of 
the  moon,  yet,  on  account  of  its  very  great  distance, 
its  relative  action  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
compared  Mrith  that  at  the  centre,  is  but  about  one 
thiro  as  great  as  that  of  the  moon.  At  new  and 
full  moon,  when  the  sun's  and  moon's  actions  con- 
spire, the  tides  are  highest,  and  are  called  tpria^ 
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tUUa*  But  ftt  the  ftrtt  mad  last  qnarteri  of  the 
moon,  the  action  on  one  body  tends  to  eonntenct 
that  of  the  other;  and  the  tides,  both  at  ebb  and 
flow,  are  smallest^  and  are  called  neap  iide§,  We 
hare  supposed  the  highest  tides  to  happen  at  new 
and  fidl  moon,  and  the  lowest  at  the  quarters.  But 
the  waters  do  not  yield  instantly  to  the  action  ex- 
erted upon  them:  the  greatest  effect  takes  place 
some  time  after  the  attractive  influence  has  passed 
its  point  of  greatest  power.  Thus  the  spring  and 
neap  tides  actually  occur  about  a  day  and  a  half 
after  the  times  above  indicated.  80.  also,  for  a  si- 
milar reason,  the  real  time  of  high  water,  in  the 
daily  tides,  happens  about  three  hours  after  the 
moon  has  passed  the  meridian.  It  will  be  perceived, 
from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  sun's  and  moon*s 
influence  will  vary  with  a  change  of  distance,  being 
greatest  when  the  attracting  body  is  nearest,  and 
9ic€  vend.  The  phenomena  of  the  tides  are  modi- 
fied, moreover,  by  the  situation  of  the  sun  and 
moon  with  respect  to  the  equator,  and  the  particu- 
lar latitude  of  tiie  observer.  When,  for  instance, 
the  moon  passes  near  the  senith  of  the  observer, 
supposed  to  be  in  one  of  the  temperate  aones,  the 
opposite  high  tide  will  be  in  the  same  latitude  on 
the  other  side  of  the  equator ;  consequently,  under 
the  above  circumstances,  the  high  tide,  when  the 
moon  is  above  the  horiaon,  exceeds  the  high  tide 
when  the  moon  is  below  the  horixon;  and  at  a 
point  in  the  direction  of  the  nearest  pole,  fifty  de- 
grees from  the  place  where  the  moon  is  vertical, 
there  will  be  only  one  tide  in  twenty-four  hours. 
The  different  heights  to  which  the  same  tide  rises, 
in  places  but  little  distant  from  each  other,  depend 
upon  local  circumstances ;  as  the  particular  form  of 
the  coast,  the  meeting  of  currents,  Lc.  Where  a 
bay  grows  narrower  and  narrower,  like  a  tunnel,  as 
it  runs  up  from  the  ocean  into  the  land,  the  swell 
of  water  must  rise  higher  as  the  passage  becomes 
more  contracted  in  breadth.  Thus,  in  the  bay  of 
Fundy,  which  answers  to  this  description,  and  is  of 
great  extent,  the  tide  sometimes  rises  to  the  height 
of  seventy  feet.  It  is  frequently  asked,  why  there 
are  not  tides  in  the  inland  seas  and  larger  lakes.  If 
we  observe,  upon  an  artificial  globe,  the  very  small 
space  occupied  by  the  largest  bodies  of  water  of 
this  description,  we  shall  rradily  perceive  that  there 
can  be  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  action  of  the 
moon  upon  so  small  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface; 
the  whole  of  the  lake,  or  sea,  therefore,  becomes 
lighter  when  the  moon  is  over  it,  and  there  is  no 
heavier  mass  of  water  ninety  degrees  distant  to 
force  it  above  its  natural  level. 

TIEBKAM.     See  Architecture. 

TIERNEY,  George,  an  eminent  political  cba- 
racter  on  the  whig  interest,  was  the  son  of  e  mer- 
chant  of  London,  and  bom  in  1761.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  and  designed  for  the  bar,  to 
which  he  was  called.  His  father  had  some  con- 
nexion with  the  East  India  company ;  and  the  first 
publication  of  Mr  Tiemey  (1767)  was  the  Real 
Situation  of  the  East  India  Company.  Mr  Tiemey 
now  engaged  in  political  life,  and  was  sent  down  by 
a  noble  duke  as  candidate  for  Colchester,  when  he 
stood  a  severe  contest  at  a  great  expense,  which  his 
patron  refused  to  pay.  The  loss  therefore  fell 
heavily  on  Tiemey.  In  1796,  he  was  nominated 
by  the  popular  partv  to  oppose  Mr  Thelluson,  for 
the  borough  of  Southwark  ;  and,  although  defeated 
on  the  poll,  yet,  on  a  petition  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons, he  removed  his  opponent  by  the  treating  act ; 
and,  on  the  next  return,  as  his  competitor  was  le- 


gally disqualified,  Ifr  Tieniey  was  declared  duly 
elected.  As  soon  as  he  was  in  the  house,  he  entered 
warmly  into  the  measures  of  the  whigs.  He  soon 
proved  himself  an  able  speaker,  and  long  ranked  as 
one  of  the  first  in  the  house.  During  a  debate  in 
the  year  1796,  some  words  Bp€»ken  in  the  house 
were  the  occasion  of  e  duel  between  him  and  Mr 
Pitt,  in  which,  however,  neither  party  was  wounded. 
When  Mr  Addington  became  minister,  in  1802,  he 
made  Mr  Tieraey  treasurer  of  the  navy.  In  1806, 
under  the  GrenvUle  administration,  Mr  Tiemey  was 
made  president  of  the  beard  of  control,  but  went 
out  of  oAce  early  in  the  following  year,  on  the  re- 
signation of  the  ministry.  He  then  lost  his  seat 
for  Southwark,  but  afterwards  sat  for  different 
phuxs;  in  1806  for  Athlone,  in  1809  for  Baadon 
Bridge,  in  1813  for  Appleby,  and  in  1818, 1820  and 
1826,  be  represented  the  proprietor  of  Kwvesbo- 
rough.  In  1827,  Mr  Canning  invited  hiaa  to  the 
mastership  of  the  mint,  from  which  he  retire<L 
with  lord  Goderich,  in  1828.  His  death  took  place 
Jan.  25,  1830. 

TIERS  ETAT  {third  ettate).  There  was  a 
time  in  France  when  the  nobility  and  clergy  pos- 
sessed the  property  of  almost  the  whole  country. 
The  cities  were  insignificant,  and  the  former  two, 
therefore,  alone  appeared  at  the  diets.  By  degrees 
the  cities  rose  in  wealth  and  importance,  became  free 
from  the  yoke  of  the  feudal  lords,  and  of  com^e 
were  to  be  summoned  also,  when  taxes  were  to  be 
granted.  Even  the  peasantry,  having  acquired  the 
ownership  of  the  ground  which  they  cultivated, 
rose  in  importance ;  and  Louis  IX.  summoned  the 
cities  and  bailiwicks  to  send  deputies  to  the  diets 
in  1252.  But  this  iras  done  particularly  by  Philip 
IV.  (the  Fair),  in  1303,  when  be  was  desirous  to 
make  himself  popular  on  account  of  his  quafrel  with 
pope  Boniface  VIII.;  hence  the  name  tiere  Hat. 
This  order,  however,  was  subjected  to  great  humi- 
liations :  while  the  dergv  were  seated  to  the  right 
of  the  king,  and  the  nobihty  to  the  left,  the  deputie» 
of  the  cities  and  bailiwicks  were  obliged  to  stand 
outside  of  the  bar,  and  to  receive  and  answer  tbe 
propositions  of  the  king  on  their  knees,  fiat  the 
steady  march  of  civilization  made  the  third  estate 
the  nation,  and  the  government,  embarrassed  or 
unsupported  by  the  clergy  and  nobility,  tamed  its 
eyes  to  this  important  class  in  1788;  and  Sieyes.  in 
his  treatise  Quest  ce  que  it  TiertEiatt  (1769), 
gave  utterance  to  the  feeling  of  the  people.  The 
tiere  ctat,  at  present,  is  the  nation  itself;  so  that 
the  term  became  unconstitutional,  even  during  the 
restoration. 

TIFLIS.     See  TV^as. 

TIGER.  This  animal  and  the  lion  are  the  Urgetst 
and  most  powerful  of  the  cat  kind.  The  tiger  is 
.  found  only  in  the  East  Indies,  in  Hindoostan,  Siam, 
'  Cochin-China,  Malacca,  and  the  isles  of  Sunde.  Its 
strength  and  sanguinary  disposition  are  such  that  it 
is  the  terror  of  the  inhabitants  in  those  cottntrie:^ ; 
and  no  animal,  except  the  elephant,  is  capable  uf 
resisting  it.  It  even  comes  into  the  midst  of  viU 
lages,  in  the  night  time,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
off  cattle.  The  colour  is  yellow,  with  transverse 
black  stripes;  and  the  tail  has  alternate  black  and 
yellow  rings.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  is  round.  It 
resembles  the  other  animals  of  the  cat  tribe  in  every 
respect,  can^  be  tamed  as  easily  as  the  lion,  and  bo*, 
comes  familiar  with  its  keeper.  Its  voice  is  very 
powerful,  and  resembles  that  of  the  lion. 

TIGER  FLOWER  (tigridia  pawmia\i  a  Mexi- 
,  can  plant,  frequently  cultivated  in  gardlens,  on  ac- 
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eonnt  of  tlie  nwgDtficence  of  its  flower*.  It  belongs 
to  the  same  natural  family  as  the  iris.  The  root  is 
a  scaly  bulb :  the  leaves  are  radical,  sword-shaped, 
and  tapering  towards  the  point  of  insertion ;  the 
stem  is  about  a  foot  in  height,  slightly  zigzag,  divid- 
ing into  two  or  three  branches,  and  bearing  a  few 
alternate,  distant  leaves :  the  flowers  are  solitary, 
terminal,  very  large,  of  a  singular  form,  and  very 
evanescent.  The  three  exterior  divisions  of  the 
corolla  are  much  the  largest,  of  a  fine  orange-red 
towards  the  extremity ;  whitish  or  yellowish,  and 
beautifully  spotted,  at  the  base.  It  is  tolerably 
hardy,  and  is  increased  by  seed  or  offsets. 

TIGRANES;  a  celebrated  king  of  Armenia 
Major,  who  reigned  in  the  last  century  before  Christ. 
He  was  delivered,  by  his  father,  Artaxias,  as  a 
hostage  to  the  Parthians,  who,  upon  the  death  of 
his  father,  restored  him  to  the  throne,  upon  condi- 
tion  that  he  should  cede  to  them  a  portion  of  his 
dominions.  With  Mitbridates,  whose  daughter 
Cleopatra  he  naarried,  he  entered  into  an  alliance 
egainst  the  Romans ;  and,  having  conquered  Cap- 
padocia,  his  success  induced  the  Syrians,  wearied 
out  by  the  continual  family  discords  of  their  rulers 
of  the  house  of  the  Seleucidae,  to  invite  him  to  take 
possession  of  their  country.  He  did  so,  and  subdued 
a  great  part  of  Cilicia  and  Syria,  but  would  not  en- 
ter into  a  second  alliance  with  Mitbridates  against 
the  Romans.  He  preferred  attacking  the  Parthians ; 
recovered  that  part  of  his  dominions  which  he  had 
surrendered  to  them,  and  conquered  Mesopotamia 
and  Mygdonia ;  then  took  from  the  Seleucids  the 
portion  of  Syria  yet  possessed  by  them,  and  a  great 
part  of  Phoenicia,  and  assumed  the  arrogant  title  of 
king  of  king*.  But  the  Roman  consul  LucuUus 
soon  required  him  to  deliver  up  Mitbridates,  who 
bad  fled  to  him  for  protection.  Upon  his  refusal, 
a  war  ensued,  in  which  Tigranes  was  defeated. 
He  now  committed  to  Mitbridates  the  conduct  of 
the  war ;  but  they  were  both  con(|uered  in  a  pitched 
battle.  In  the  following  year,  however,  the  two 
kings,  taking  advantage  of  the  dissensions  which 
had  broken  out  among  the  RonAans,  subdued  Ar- 
menia and  Cappadocia.  But  the  son  of  Tigranes 
rebelled  against  his  father,  who  was  thus  compelled 
to  divide  bis  army.  He,  however,  defeated  his  son, 
and  obliged  him  to  fly  into  Parthia.  The  Parthians 
now  took  part  with  the  son,  and  made  an  incursion 
into  Armenia,  at  the  same  time  that  Mithridates 
was  defeated  by  the  Romans,  who  were  eventually 
joined  by  the  son  of  Tigranes.  Tigranes,  relying 
upon  the  magnanimity  of  Poropey,  resolved  to  sur- 
render  to  him ;  whereupon  Pompey  gave  him  a  por- 
tion of  Armenia,  and  likewise  of  Mesopotamia.  But 
the  son  of  Tigranes  having  again  engaged  in  a  con- 
spiracy against  his  &ther,  as  well  as  against  the 
Ronuuis,  Pompey  sent  him  in  chains  to  Rome ;  but 
his  lather,  in  consequence  of  the  friendly  disposition 
which  he  manifested  towards  the  Romans,  was  al- 
lowed to  retain  the  title  of  their  friend  and  ally, 
and  died  as  such  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

TIGRIS :  a  river  of  As^  which  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  Armenia,  about  fifteen  miles  east  of 
the  source  of  the  Euphrates,  and,  flowing  along  to- 
wards the  eastern  frontiers  of  Turkey,  on  the  west 
side  of  Curdistan,  in  a  tiouth-south-east  direction, 
joins  the  Euphrates  at  Coma,  sixty  miles  north- 
west  of  Bassora.  The  country  included  between 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  ¥ras  anciently  called  Me- 
gopoiamia;  in  modem  times,  Diarbekirt  and  At- 
Genra.  This  river  was  particularly  famed  in  anti- 
quity ;  and  on  its  banks  were  the  cities  of  Nineveh, 


Ctesipbon  and  Seleucia.  In  modem  times,  it  ean 
boast  the  famous  city  of  Bagdad,  and  the  secondary 
ones  of  Diarbekir  and  Mosul.  Its  course  is  gene- 
rally rapid.  Between  Coma  and  Bagdad,  it  is  about 
two  hundred  yards  wide,  and  navigable  for  boats  of 
twenty  or  thirty  tons.  Small  boats  descend  from 
Diarbekir. 

TILLEMONT,  Louis  Sebastian  le  Nain  de, 
an  eminent  historian,  bora  at  Paris,  jn  1637,  was 
the  son  of  a  roaster  of  requests,  and  received  his 
education  at  the  Port  Royal.  He  assumed  the 
name  of  TiUemont  on  entering  the  priesthood,  de- 
voted himself  to  study,  and,  by  his  extraordinary 
industry  and  accuracy  of  research,  gained  a  high  re- 
putation as  a  historicid  writer.  His  death  took 
place  in  1696.  He  was  the  author  of  Mhwire* 
pmtr  aervir  ^  VHitioire  EcclesiaHique  dea  six  premi- 
ers SiicUs  (16  vols.,  4to.,  1693—1712),  and  His- 
toirs  des  Emperemrs  et  des  amires  Princes  qui  ont 
regne  dturant  les  six  premiers  Siieles  de  VEglise  (6 
vols.,  4to.,  1690—1738). 

TILLER.     See  Helm. 

TILLOCH,  Alexander,  LL.D.,  an  ingenious 
writer  on  science  and  mechanics,  was  the  son  of  a 
tobacconist  in  Glasgow,  and  bom  in  1759.  He 
was  intended  by  his  father  to  follow  his  own  busi- 
ness ;  but  a  strong  bias  towards  mechanics  soon  di- 
verted his  attention  from  commercial  pursuits.  In 
1736,  a  jeweller  of  Edinburgh,  named  Gedd,  had  de- 
vised the  art  of  printing  from  plates,  and  produced 
an  edition  of  Sallust  so  printed ;  but  the  art  was 
undervalued,  and  perished  with  him.  Doctor  Til- 
loch  revived  it,  and  carried  it  to  the  state  of  prac- 
tical utility  which  it  now  exhibits,  having  himfe^f 
again  made  the  discovery  without  any  previous  ac- 
quaintance with  Gedd*s  attempts.  In  this  new  pro- 
cess, Mr  Fottlis  of  Glasgow,  a  printer,  joined  him ; 
and  a  patent  in  their  names  was  taken  out,  both  in 
England  and  Scotland.  Circumstances,  however, 
induced  them  to  lay  aside  the  business  for  a  time ; 
and  it  never  was  renewed  by  them  as  a  speculation. 
In  1787.  doctor  Tilloch  removed  to  London,  and 
purchased  the  Star,  an  evening  paper,  which  he 
continued  to  edit  till  within  four  years  of  his  death. 
In  June,  1797,  he  projected  and  established  the 
Philosophical  Magazine,  to  which,  besides  editing 
it,  he  contributed  many  articles.  Only  fifteen  days 
before  his  death,  he  had  obtained  a  patent  for  an 
improvement  on  the  steam-engine.  The  last  work 
which  he  was  engaged  to  superintend,  was  the  Me- 
chanics* Oracle,  published  in  numbers  at  the  Caxton 
press.  In  his  religious  opinions,  doctor  Tilloch 
was  a  dissenter  from  the  established  church,  and 
preached  occasionally.  He  died  in  1835.  The  late 
novelist,  Mr.  Gait,  was  married  to  Dr.  T's  daughter. 

TILLOTSON,  John,  an  English  pivUte,  son  of 
a  clothier,  near  Halifax,  was  born  in  1630.  His 
&ther,  a  strict  Calvinist,  brought  up  his  son  in  the 
same  principles,  and  sent  him  a  pensioner  to  Clare  • 
hall,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  elected  a  fellow 
in  1651.  It  is  not  known  when  he  entered  into 
orders ;  but  his  first  sermon  which  appeared  in  print 
is  dated  1661,  at  which  time  he  was  still  among 
the  Presbyterians.  When  the  act  of  uniformity 
passed,  in  the  following  year,  he  submitted  to  it, 
and,  becoming  celebrated  for  his  pulpit  oratory,  was 
chosen  preacher  to  the  sotriety  of  Lincoln's  inn.  In 
1666,  he  took  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  was  made 
king's  chaplain,  and  presented  to  a  prebend  of  Can- 
terbury. When  Charles  II.,  in  1672,  issued  a  de- 
claration for  liberty  of  conscience,  for  the  pnrpoae 
of  favouring  the  Roman  Catholics,  ha  preached 
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strongly  •gainiit  it,  but  was,  nevertheless,  advanced 
to  the  deanery  of  Gsnterbnry,  and  soon  after  pre- 
sented to  a  prebend  in  St  Paul's.  Popery  was  so 
much  the  object  of  his  aversion,  that,  in  a  sermon 
preached  before  the  king,  in  1680,  he  expressed 
sentiments  of  intolerance  which  he  himself  acknow- 
ledged to  his  friends  could  not  be  defended.  He 
warmly  promoted  the  exclusion  bill  against  the 
duke  of  York,  and  refused  to  sign  the  address  of 
thf  London  clergy  to  the  king,  on  his  declaratjon 
that  be  would  not  consent  to  it.  At  the  execution 
of  lord  William  Russel,  he  attended  with  doctor 
Burnet;  and,  though  afterwards  decided  friends  to 
the  revolution,  both  these  divines  urged  that  noble- 
man to  acknowledge  the  unlawfulness  of  resistance. 
On  the  accomplishment  of  the  revolution,  he  was 
taken  into  favour  by  king  William ;  and,  in  1669, 
he  was  appointed  derk  of  the  closet  to  that  sove- 
reign, and  subsequently  permitted  to  exchange  the 
deanery  of  Canterbury  for  that  of  St  Paul's.  On 
the  refunl  of  archbishop  Sancroft  to  take  the  oaths 
to  the  new  government,  he  was  appointed  to  exer- 
cise the  archiepiscopaljurisdiction  during  the  suspen- 
sion of  that  prelate ;  and,  in  1691,  after  exhibiting 
the  greatest  reluctance,  he  was  induced  to  accept 
the  archbishopric  itself.  He  had  previously  formed 
a  scheme  for  the  comprehension  of  the  Presbyterians 
within  the  pale  of  the  church,  which  had  been  re- 
jected by  the  convocation.  He  had  also  failed  in 
another  design  for  forming  a  new  book  of  homilies ; 
and  a  sermon  which  he  preached  before  the  queen, 
against  the  absolute  eternity  of  hell  torments,  still 
further  involved  him  with  the  advocates  of  ortho- 
doxy. When,  therefore,  he  accepted  the  primacy, 
a  large  party  assailed  him  with  great  animosity ; 
and  he  was  reproached  with  the  inconsistency  of 
his  own  conduct  with  the  doctrine  he  had  advanced 
to  lord  William  Russel.  He  bore  these  attacks  in 
silence,  and  even  prevented  some  prosecutions  for 
libel  against  him,  directed  by  the  crown.  He  was 
also  charged  with  Socinianism ;  in  answer  to  which 
he  republished  four  of  his  sermons  on  the  Incarna- 
tion and  Divinity  of  our  Saviour.  There  appears 
to  have  been  no  other  ground  for  that  imputation 
than  that  he  defended  Christianity  on  rational 
grounds,  and  corresponded  with  such  men  as  Lim- 
borch,  Locke  and  Le  Clerc ;  to  which  reason  doctor 
Jorttn  adds,  that  he  had  broken  an  ancient  and 
fundamental  rule  of  controversial  theology — **  Al- 
low not  an  adversary  either  to  have  common  sense 
or  common  honesty."  He  now  exerted  himself  to 
advance  the  respectability  of  the  church,  and,  among 
other  things,  wished  to  correct  the  evils  arising 
from  non-residence.  He  was,  however,  counter- 
acted in  all  his  endeavours,  by  the  most  perverse 
opposition,  which  rendered  his  high  station  a  scene 
of  much  more  disgust  than  gratification,  and,  soon 
after,  died  of  a  paralytic  stroke,  in  1694.  He  left 
his  widow  nothing  but  the  copyright  of  his  sermons. 
Doctor  Tillotson  was  open,  sincere,  benevolent  and 
forgiving ;  and  although,  in  some  points,  too  com- 
pliant, and  liable  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency, 
his  intentions  seem  to  have  been  pure  and  disinte- 
rested. His  sermons  maintain  a  place  among  the 
most  popular  of  that  class  of  compositions  in  the 
English  language,  displaying  great  copiousness  of 
thought  and  expression,  and  abounding  in  passages 
whidh  strongly  impress  the  mind.  His  sermons  are 
doubtless  much  less  read  than  formerly,  but  can 
scarcely  ful  of  remaining  a  permanent  part  of  the 
branrh  of  Englifth  literature  to  which  they  belong. 
TILLY,  John  TzxaxLAS,  count  o^  one  of  the 


most  cdebrated  generals  of  tte 
tury,  was  bora  in  1559,  in  Wallooa  ] 
castle  of  Tttly.  He  wu,  ia  I  ~ 
After  being  educated  strictlj 
entered  the  Spanish,  the  ~ 
Bavarian  service.  Umfer  Alv 
manders,  he  formed  hia  miKtavy  talcsla,  mmi  htoar 
accustomed  to  silent  obedience,  to  m  etcra  pEfvi 
of  his  objects  without  regarding  tlie  cbUs  of  mtr-  ■ 
and  to  tiie  destruction  of  bereiies.  He  rase,  ■•; 
degrees,  to  the  eommand  of  the  mrmy  of  the  karv 
in  the  thirty  years'  war.  He  diaUa^uislwd  hw- . 
much  as  a  general ;  and  when,  in  1630»  Waflsirf . 
was  obliged  to  give  np  the  i  nmnmd^  Txlh  xm 
appointed  generalissinio  of  the  iaspoinl  tnm 
His  most  celebrated  exploit  is  the  Moody  mck  u 
Magdeburg,  May  10,  16S1  ;  sod  histofy  ha*  fr« 
pages  so  black  as  those  on  which  the  atoeatift  -^ 
Isolani's  Croats  and  Pappenheim**  mTaDoeas  arr  «> 
corded.  Some  officers,  at  length,  inplarad  T^} 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  horrible  outiages.  He  n . ' 
replied,  "  Come  back  within  as  hoar,  aad  I  • 
then  see  what  is  to  be  done.  The  aol^er  oairb  *« 
have  some  reward  for  his  laboors  and  dbuvm' 
On  the  14th,  he  entered  the  hnraed  and  fitmdKti 
city  in  triumph.  **  Since  the  deati  ucliea  sf  T-»^ 
and  Jerusalem,  no  such  victory  has  takes  fitn.' 
he  wrote  to  his  master.  OustsTos  Adol^as  mn 
him  at  Breitenfeld,  September  7.  and  TiDy. «»« 
had  been  thirty-six  times  victoriooa^  was  asv  ««> 
tirely  beaten,  and  was  himself  woondcd.  Is  a  si^ 
sequent  engagement  with  the  Swedes,  sn  the  Leti. 
a  cannon  ball  shattered  his  thigh,  and  he  dird  t  • 
few  days,  April  SO,  1632.  His  lace  stm  icpste^f 
his  manners  always  monastic,  even  siaidit  tW  ^ 
soluteness  of  a  camp  of  that  time.  Hb  aevcr  ar. 
cepted  money,  and  left  but  a  snmll  fiartiBC.  Be 
refused  the  grant  of  the  principality  «f  MaJfeaihtrg. 
As  a  soldier,  he  was  prompt,  cunni^  and  erwrL 

TILSIT ;  a  town  of  East  Prann,  is  GsbMi. 
nen,  a  capital  of  a  circle ;  fift:7  sniks  serth  tart  si 
KOnigsberg,  fifty  south-south-esst  of  Hcssck ;  Ws. 
21"  56'  £. :  lat.  55^  5'  N. ;  populstitBi  »«^  It  W 
situated  on  two  rivers,  the  Niemen  (here  edOed  tfc* 
Memel)  and  the  small  river  Tilee,  which  eepaiatn 
the  town  from  the  castle.  It  b  a  coanncrciBl  ts«? 
well  built,  and  contains  an  hospital,  two  Lath«fw 
churches,  and  a  provincial  schooL  The  chief  vr- 
cles  of  export  are  com,  wax,  salt,  salted  ptovinr- 
hats,  and  leather.  The  cirde  of  Tilsit  is  a  kv: 
and  fertile  tract,  lying  on  the  Coriselie*Ha£ 

Peace  of  TiUit.  The  battle  of  Pricdlaad  m 
June  14,  1807,  terminated  in  the  total  ront  of  :*- 
Russian  forces,  and  the  annihilaticm  of  PraaaisV  \*< 
hope.  June  18,  when  the  Frendi  were  already  •« 
the  Niemen,  the  emperor  Alexander  seat  prsf^  * 
for  an  armistice  to  the  grand  duke  of  BcT|r«  w^»  - 
Napoleon  readily  accepted.  The  battles  of  Eyb- 
and  Friedland,  continual  skirmishes,  and  the  or^r 
of  Dantsic,  had  much  weakened  the  FVcndb  mtwj ; 
and  Napoleon  was  obliged  to  keep  an  attentiTr  r%t 
upon  Austria,  which,  in  case  of  his  defcat,  wmiI 
not  have  fiuled  to  attack  him.  At  the  saair  tsaie. 
the  Russian  cabinet  complained  of  inactivity  on  tfar 
part  of  the  British,  so  that  the  French  and  Rasms 
monarchs  were  the  more  readily  di^wMcd  to  ro^t 
to  terms.  They  met,  June  25,  on  a  tall  baiH  fer 
the  purpose  on  the  Niemen,  in  presence  of  the  tvs 
armies.  Tilsit  was  declared,  by  Napoleon,  newCfsL 
and  the  emperors  and  the  king  of  Prsaaia  hnd  thev 
head-quarters  there,  from  the  28th,  in  order  to  ex* 
pedtte  the  ncgodations  for  peace.     The  qnren  id 
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Prunta,  at  the  faivitstion  of  Napoleon,  also  repaired 
to  Tilsit.  JuIt  7,  peace  was  concluded  between 
Napoleon  and  Alexander,  by  Talleyrand,  Kurakin, 
and  Labanoff  Rostoffski,  Kalckreuth  and  Golz. 
The  question  was  only  respecting  the  territory  of 
the  king  of  Prussia,  wbo  was  obliged  to  cede  one 
half  af  his  country  in  order  to  retain  the  other,  under 
the  hardest  conditions,  which  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  fulfil.  By  the  terms  of  the  peace,  it  was  set- 
tied,— 1.  that  the  provinces  torn  from  Poland  by 
Prussia,  in  1793  and  1795,  should  form  a  new 
duch?  of  Warsaw ;  2.  that  Dantzic,  with  a  territory 
two  leagues  in  circuit,  should  be  made  a  free  city, 
under  the  protection  of  Prussia  and  Saxony;  3. 
that  the  king  of  Saxony,  made  duke  of  Warsaw, 
should  have  a  military  road  to  his  new  state,  through 
Silesia ;  4.  that  the  dukes  of  Mecklenburg,  Olden- 
burg, and  Coburg  should  be  reinstated,  by  the  em- 
peror of  the  French,  and  on  the  other  hand,  bis 
brother  Jerome  should  be  acknowledged,  by  Alex- 
ander, as  king  of  Westphalis,  Joseph  as  king  of 
Naples,  Louis  as  king  of  Holland ;  and,  5.  that  the 
kingdom  of  Westphalia  should  be  formed  of  the 
provinces  ceded  by  Prussia,  situated  on  the  left 
bnnk  of  the  Elbe,  together  with  Brunswick,  Hessia, 
&c.  At  the  same  -time,  6.  Alexander  ceded  the 
lordship  of  Jever  to  Holland,  and  promised,  7.  to 
withdraw  his  troops  from  Moldavia  and  Walachia, 
and  conclude  peace  with  the  Porte,  under  Napo- 
leon's mediation.  On  the  other  hand,  Russia  re- 
ceived of  the  Prussian  provinces,  that  of  Bialy- 
stock,  4360  square  miles,  with  184,000  inhabi. 
tants.  Moreover,  the  Russians  evacuated  Cattaro 
in  consequence  of  the  peace  of  Tilsit.  In  a  secret 
article,  Russia  promised  to  unite  with  France  against 
England,  to  secure  the  independence  of  neutral  flags, 
and  to  induce  the  courts  of  Stockholm,  Copenha- 
gen, and  Lisbon  to  concur  in  the  same  arrangement. 
The  terms  of  the  peace  between  Napoleon  and  Fre- 
deric William  III.  of  Prussia,  were  contained,  essen- 
tially, in  that  just  described.  Prussia  was  to  cede 
the  above-mentioned  Polish  provinces,  and  all  the 

f provinces  between  the  Elbe  and  Rhine,  to  Napo- 
eon,  the  circle  of  Cottbus  to  Saxony,  and  to  close 
her  ports  against  England.  July  9,  the  peace  with 
Prussia  was  signed,  and  count  Kalckreuth  agreed, 
with  the  prince  of  Neufchatel,  that  all  Prussia 
should  be  evacuated  b^  Oct.  1,  if  the  heavy  con- 
tributions should  be  paid  up  to  that  time,  or  secu- 
rity satisfactory  to  the  intendant-general  should  be 
given  for  the  payment.  These  terms  could  not  be 
fulfilled,  and  Prussia  continued  a  prey  to  French 
commissioners,  until  it  compounded  for  the  imposi- 
tions laid  on  it,  after  the  lapse  of  a  year,  by  the 
payment  of  120,000,000  francs.  Yet  it  remained 
continually  exposed  to  attack  on  the  part  of  the 
French,  who  occupied  three  fortresses  on  the  Oder 
(Qlogau,  Rustrin,  and  Stettin),  and  from  their 
allied  states  (Warsaw,  Saxony,  and  Westphalia), 
until,  in  1813,  its  situation  was  changed.  In  the 
treaty  with  Russia,  it  was  said,  ••  The  king  of  Prus- 
sia receives  back  half  of  his  states  at  the  intercession 
of  the  emperor  of  Russia,**  In  1822,  Lewis  Gold- 
smith published  the  secret  articles  of  the  peace  of 
Tilsit,  or  rather  the  secret  agreements  made  at  the 
same.  According  to  t^ese,  Russia  was  to  have 
European  Turkey;  a  prince  of  Napoleon's  family 
was  to  receive  the  crown  of  Spain  and  Portugal; 
the  temporal  power  *of  the  pope  was  to  cease ; 
France  to  occupy  the  African  States;  Malta  and 
Egypt  to  belong  again  to  France;  France  to  be 
tupportvd  by  Russia  in  the  conquest  of  Gibraltar ; 


the  Mediterranean  to  be  open  only  to  French,  Rus 
aian,  Spanish,  and  Italian  vessels ;  and  Denmark  to 
be  indemnified  by  the  Hanse  towns  in  northern 
Germany,  if  she  would  employ  her  fleet  against 
England,  ftc. 

TILT-HAMMER  ;  a  large  and  heavy  hammer, 
put  in  motion  by  a  water-wheel  or  steam-engine. 
Cogs  being  brought  to  bear  on  the  tail  of  the  ham* 
mer,  its  depression  causes  the  head  to  be  elevated, 
which,  when  liberated,  falls  with  considerable  force 
by  its  own  specific  gravity.  Tilt-mills  work  on  the 
same  principle. 

TILTING  OF  STEEL,  is  the  process  by  which 
blistered  steel  is  rendered  ductile.  This  is  done  by 
placing  it  under  the  tilt-hammer. 

TIMJEUS,  of  Locri,  in  Magna  Grcda ;  a  Pytha- 
gorean  philosopher,  and  a  teacher  of  Plato,  who  has 
called  one  of  his  dialogues  by  his  name.  Timaeus 
employed  himself  chiefly  in  the  study  of  nature.  The 
genuineness  of  the  work  which  goes  under  his  name 
(On  Nature  and  the  Soul  of  the  World)  is  doubted 
by  Meiners,  though  defended  by  Tiedemann.  It  is 
inserted  in  Stanley's  History  of  Philosophy.  Alein- 
ers  considers  it  merely  as  an  abridgement  of  Plato's 

TTflNFHS. 

TIMAR  AND  SIAMET  are  military  fiefs  in 
Turkey.     See  Zaim. 

^  TIMBER.  A  vast  expense  is  every  year  occa- 
sioned by  the  premature  decay  of  wood,  employed 
in  ships  and  other  structures,  which  are  exposed  to 
vicissitudes  of  weather,  and  especially  if  they  are 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  warmth  combined  with 
moisture.  Trees  of  diflTerent  species  vary  greatly 
in  the  durability  of  their  wood ;  yet,  none  of  the 
species  commonly  employed  are  capable  of  with, 
standing,  for  many  years,  the  eflTect  of  unfavourable 
exposures  and  situations.  The  decay  of  timber  is 
sometimes  superficial  and  sometimes  internal.  In  the 
formercase,  the  outside  of  the  wood  first  perishes  and 
crumbles  away,  and  successive  strata  are  decomposed, 
before  the  internal  parts  become  nnsound.  In  the 
other  species,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  the  dry  rot,  the  disease  begins  in  the  interior  sub- 
stance of  the  wood,  particularly  of  that  which  has  not 
been  well  seasoned,  and  spreads  outwardly,  causing 
the  whole  mass  to  swell,  crack,  and  exhale  a  musty 
odour.  Different  fungous  vegetables  sprout  out  of 
its  substance;  the  wood  loses  its  strength*  and 
crumbles,  finally,  into  a  mass  of  dust.  This  disease 
prevails  most  in  a  warm,  moist,  and  confined  atmos- 
phere, such  as  frequently  exists  in  the  interior  of 
ships,  and  in  the  cellars  and  foundations  of  houses. 
Its  destructive  effects  in  ships  of  war  have  given 
rise,  of  late,  to  numerous  publications.  Some 
writers  consider  that  the  dry  rot  is  not  essentially 
different  from  the  more  common  kinds  of  decay ; 
but  there  seems  to  be  sufficient  reason  for  the  dis- 
tinction which  has  usually  been  drawn.  The  pns 
vention  of  the  evil  has  been  attempted  in  various 
ways,  and  with  some  degree  of  success. 

Felling,  It  is  agreed  by  most  writers  that  the 
sap  of  vegetables  is  the  great  cause  of  their  fermen- 
tation  and  decay.  Hence  it  appeara  desirable,  if 
there  is  any  season  in  which  the  trunk  of  a  tree  is 
less  charged  with  sap  than  at  others,  that  this  time 
should  be  selected  for  felling  it.  The  middle  of 
summer  and  the  middle  of  winter  are,  undoubtedly, 
the  periods  when  the  wood  contains  least  sap.  In 
the  months  of  spring  and  autumn,  in  which  the  roots 
prepare  sap,  but  no  leaves  exist  to  expend  it,  the 
trunk  is  overcharged  with  sap ;  and  in  many  trees, 
as  the  maple  and  birch,  sap  will  flow  out  at  these 
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seasons,  if  the  trunk  is  wounded.  In  summer,  on 
the  contrary,  when  the  leaves  are  out,  the  sap  is 
rapidly  expended ;  and  in  winter,  when  the  roots 
are  dormant,  it  is  sparingly  produced ;  so  that  no 
surplus  of  this  fluid  apparently  exists.  From  rea- 
soning a  priori  it  would  seem  that  no  treatment 
would  be  so  effectual  in  getting  rid  of  the  greatest 
quantity  of  sap  as  to  girdle  the  tree,  by  cutting 
away  a  ring  of  alburnum,  in  the  early  part  of  sum- 
mer, thus  putting  a  stop  to  the  further  ascent  of 
the  sap,  and  then  to  suffer  it  to  stand  until  the 
leaves  should  have  expended,  by  their  grovrth,  or 
transpiration,  all  the  fluid  which  could  be  extracted 
by  them,  previously  to  the  death  of  the  tree.*  The 
wood  would  thus,  probably,  be  found  in  the  driest 
state,  to  which  any  treatment  could  reduce  it  in 
the  living  state.  Buffon  has  recommended  strip- 
ping the  trees  of  their  bark  in  spring,  and  felling 
them  in  the  subsequent  autumn.  This  method  is 
said  to  harden  the  alburnum  ;  but  the  cause  is  not 
very  apparent,  nor  is  the  success  at  all  certain. 

Seasoning.  At  whatever  period  timber  is  felled, 
it  requires  to  be  thoroughly  seasoned  before  it  is 
fit  for  the  purposes  of  carpentry.  The  object  of 
seasoning  is  partly  to  evaporate  as  much  of  the  sap 
as  possible,  and  thus  to  prevent  its  influence  in 
causing  decomposition,  and  partly  to  reduce  the  di- 
mensions of  the  wood,  so  that  it  may  be  used  with- 
out inconvenience  from  its  further  shrinking.  Tim- 
ber seasons  best  when  placed  in  dry  situations, 
where  the  air  has  a  free  circulation  round  it.  Gradual 
drying  is  considered  a  better  preservative  of  wood 
than  a  sudden  exposure  to  warmth,  even  of  the  sun ; 
for  warmth,  abruptly  applied,  causes  cracks  and  flaws, 
from  the  sudden  and  unequal  expansion  produced  in 
different  parts.  Two  or  three  years*  seasoning  is 
requisite  to  produce  tightness  and  durability  in  the 
wood  work  of  buildings.  It  must  be  observed  that 
seasoning  in  the  common  way  only  removes  a  por- 
tion of  the  aqueous  and  volatile  matter  from  the 
wood.  The  extractive,  and  other  soluble  portions, 
still  remain,  and  are  liable  to  ferment,  though  in  a 
less  degree,  whenever  the  wood  reabsorbs  moisture. 
Such,  indeed,  is  the  force  of  capillary  attraction, 
that  wood  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  seldom  gives 
up  all  its  moisture. 

Preservation  of  Tiwhet.  When  wood  is  to  be 
kept  in  a  dry  situation,  as  in  the  interior  of  houses, 
no  other  preparation  is  necessary  than  that  of  tho- 
rough seasoning.  But  when  it  is  to  be  exposed  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  weather,  and  still  more  when  it 
is  to  remain  in  a  warm  and  moist  atmosphere,  its 
preservation  often  becomes  extremely  difficult.  Nu- 
merous experiments  have  been  made,  and  many 
volumes  written,  upon  the  preservation  of  timber, 
and  the  prevention  of  the  dry  rot;  but  the  subject 
is  not  yet  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  The 
methods  which  have  hitherto  been  found  most  suc- 
cessful, consist  in  extracting  the  sap,  in  excluding 
moisture,  and  in  impregnating  the  vessels  of  the 
wood  with  antiseptic  substances.  For  extracting 
the  sap  the  process  of  water  seasoning  is  recom- 
mended. It  consists  in  immersing  the  green  timber 
in  clear  wat-er  for  about  two  weeks,  after  which  it 
is  taken  out,  and  seasoned  in  the  usual  manner.  A 
great  part  of  the  sap,  together  with  the  soluble  and 
fermentable  matter,  it  said  to  be  dissolved  or  re- 
moved by  this  process.  Running  water  is  more 
effectual  than  that  which  is  stagnant.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  the  timber  should  be  sunk,  so  as  to  be 
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completely  andcr  water,  since  notiU^  kmtnt^ 
structive  to  wood   than  partial  ioneiin.   ' 
Langton  f  has  proposed  to  extract  the  ap  bt  ei 
of  an  air-pump,  the  timber  being  endoied  b  \ 
cases,  with  a  temperature  somewhat  dentei  i 
the  sap  being  discharged  in  vapour  bjtbe  o^t 
of  the  pump.     It  appears  extremely  prohUe, : 
if  trees  were  felled  in  summer,  and  the  boti  .is 
diately   placed   in    water,   without  nwom;  > 
branches,  a  great  part  of  their  ssp  wooM  W** 
pended  by  the  vegetative  proce«  time, uAn,.  • 
by  water.     It  is  well  known  that  fanackeififr^ 
if  inserted  in  water,  continue  for  sooc  4i«  -. 
grow,  to  transpire,  and  to  perform  their  otWr  r. 
tions.     This  they  probably  do  at  the  expnv  if '  • 
sap,  or  assimilated  fluid,  which  wss  prermni:  a 
them,  while  they  replace  it  by  the  wster  tbev  i» 
sume.     This  state  of  things  cootinaet  oBti   - 
juices  are  too  far  diluted  tobecB|iaUeofis;i^ 
sustaining  life. 

The  charring  of  timber,  by  scordung  or  br  : 
its  outside,  is  commonly  supposed  to  iormtt  - 
durability:  but  on  this  subject,  the rcMilti c  'v 
periment  do  not  agree.     Charcosl  »  «■«  »•  "■' 
most  durable  of  vegetable  substaocet;  bat  tir  «- 
version  of  the  surfiu:e  of  woflgl  into  daft«l«^ 
not  necessarily  alter  the  character  of  tbf  »>'*» 
part.     As  far,  however,  as  it  msyopenfe  i  • 
eluding  worms,  and  arresting  the  ip««««  '■'  • 
infectious  decay,  like  the  dry  rot,  il  »*  "  • 
Probably,  also,  the   pyroligneous  s^  »*«  • 
generated  when  wood  is  burnt,  ajsyeierti  ?f- 
servative  influence.     Theexcluiionof»»<«^  • 
covering  the  surface  with  a  coating  of  ^U »»"  * 
tar,  Ac,  is  a  well-known  prefertEtire  «{ • - 
which  is  exposed  to  the  weather.    If  «*f  » '■"• 
to  renew  the  coat  of  paint  n  oHenuni^V* 
wood,  on  the  outside  of  buUdingt.  m  •»«*; 
made  to  last  for  centuries.     But  l«"^^.*^; 
servative  against  the  internal  or  Ay  rot        ^ 
contrary,  when  this  disease  is  ^>V^^  ^^  ^. 
paint,  by  choking  the  pores  of  ^  VjJvJJ^rj 
venting  the  exhalation  of  vapouri  •»  ^      , 
are  formed,  tends  rather  to  expedite  ttaiF 
the  progress  of  decay.     Paint  »t»«JJl^ 
more  durable  by  covering  it  ''^^^  '^^JJLujrt 
sand.     Wood  should  never  be  painted  wWJ  ^ 
thoroughlv  seasoned.     The  iwP«8^*jL^ 
with  tar,  bitumen,  and  other  nmen*  «»|^.  ^ 
undoubtedly  promotes  its  P^^^'^^^lgU* 
opinion  of  some  writers,!  that  «•  woow  ^  .^ 
in  resinous  matter  cannot  be  matt  «»«'*      ^ 
others;"  but  the  reverse  of  tbii  »  F^T^ ,. 
year,  in  the  pine  forests  of  AJ»f'»*  ^  ^.^ . 
Ught^wood,  as  it  is  called,  «>n««**^  *^crtr 
and  other  resinous  parts  of  pine  *'***j''?lju,f  u 
and  is  collected  for  the  purpose  of  tf    ^  ^  | 
long  after  the  remaining  wood  of  the  ^^       . 
cayed.     A  coating  of  tar  or  t"n«"**2' ^.. 
applied  to  seasoned  timber,  ""'•''*J]V7  if  it  i»  "■ 
pose  as  paint  in  protecting  the  •^'SVj  ip- : 
newed  with  sufllcient  frequency*  jD  ^ fc^n**' 
nated  with  drying  oils,  sudi  ■■.^°       ^ituK   ' 
harder,  and  more  capable  of  resis**"^  "^wLiit»» 
is  frequently  the  custom,  to  bore  »  V^.    f.. 
hole  in  the  top  of  a  mast,  and  fill  »<  '"JJjj,  ^f  ;it 
fluid  is  gradually  absorbed  by  the  "^^^^^ 
wood,  and  penetrates  the  mast  to  •  P**  ^  lU 
Animal  oils,  in  general,  are  left  P'^ 
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fmrpoM,  being  nore  liable  to  dccooipMition.  The 
preterTatiTe  quality  of  common  nit  (muriate  of 
soda)  is  well  known.  An  example  of  its  effect  i« 
teen  in  the  baj  of  nit  marshes,  which  is  frequently 
housed  before  it  U  dry,  and  which  often  becomes 
damp  afterwards,  from  the  deliquescence  of  its  salt, 
yet  remains-  unchanged  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
time.  In  the  salt  mines  of  Poland  and  Hungary, 
the  galleriea  are  supported  by  woodeik  pillars,  which 
which  are  found  to  kst  unimpaired  for  ages,  in 
consequence  of  being  impregnated  with  the  nit, 
while  pillars  of  brick  and  stone,  used  for  the  same 
purpose,  crumble  away,  in  a  short  time,  by  the  de- 
cay of  their  mortar.  Wooden  piles,  driven  into 
the  mud  of  salt  flats  and  marshes,  lut  for  an  unli- 
roited  time,  and  are  used  for  the  foundations  of 
brick  and  stone  edifices.  The  application  of  nit, 
in  minute  quantities,  is  said  rather  to  hasten  than 
prevent  the  decay  of  vegetable  and  animal  bodies. 
Yet  the  practice  of  docking  timber,  by  immersing 
it,  for  some  time,  in  sea  water,  after  it  has  been 
seasoned,  is  generally  admitted  to  promote  its  du- 
rability. There  are  some  experiments  which  ap- 
pear to  show,  that,  after  the  dry  rot  has  commenced, 
immenion  in  salt  water  effectually  checks  its  pro- 
gren,  and  preserves  the  remainder  of  the  timber.* 
In  some  ships,  the  interstices  between  the  timbers, 
in  various  parts  of  the  hull,  are  filled  with  dry  nit. 
When  this  nit  deliquesces,  it  fills  the  pores  of  the 
wood  with  a  strong  saline  impregnation ;  but  it  has 
oeen  said,  in  some  cases,  to  render  the  inside  of  the 
vessel  uncomfortably  damp.  If  timber  is  immersed 
in  a  brine  made  of  pure  muriate  of  soda,  without 
the  bitter  deliquescent  nits  which  sea  water  con- 
tains, the  evil  of  dampness  is  avoided.  A  variety 
of  other  substances,  besides  common  nit,  act  as 
antiseptics  in  preventing  the  dry  rot,  and  the  growth 
of  the  fungus  which  attends  it.  Nitre  and  alum 
have  been  recommended  for  this  purpose ;  and  some 
of  the  metallic  salts  are  considered  still  more  effec- 
tual. Of  these,  the  sulphates  of  iron,  copper  and 
sine  have  the  effect  to  harden  and  preserve  the  tim- 
ber. Wood  boiled  in  a  solution  of  the  former  of 
these,  and  afterwards  kept  some  days  in  a  warm 
place  to  dry,  is  said  to  become  impervious  to  mois- 
ture. Corrosive  sublimate,  which  is  recommended 
by  Sir  H.  Davy,  is  a  powerful  preservative  of  or- 
ganised substances  from  decay,  and  proves  destruc- 
tive to  parasitic  vegetables  and  animals;  but  its 
safety,  in  regard  to  the  health  of  crews,  if  used  in 
large  quantities  about  the  wood  of  a  ship,  may  be 
considered  as  doubtful.  An  opinion  has  been  stated, 
that  the  decay  of  timber  in  ships,  by  dry  rot,  is  owing 
to  the  impure  atmosphere  generated  by  bilge  water, 
and  that  it  is  to  be  remedied  by  constructing  ships 
with  a  view  to  their  free  and  effectual  ventilation. 

TIMBREL.     See  Tambourine. 

TIMBUCTOO,  oa  TOMBUCTOO ;  a  dty  of 
Africa,  for  many  centuries  the  great  emporium  of 
the  interior  trade  of  that  continent,  situated  eight 
miles  to  the  north  of  the  Niger.  This  city  has 
excited  much  interest,  and  has  only  recently  been 
visited  by  any  European  traveller;  and  the  informs, 
tion  as  yet  possessed  respecting  it  is  exceedingly 
vague.     Leo  Africanus  gives  a  description  of  this 

*  The  British  frlnt«  RMblSBC«>,  whtch  irmt  down  in  Malta 
harbour,  and  the  Edm,  which  wa«  Mink  In  Plymouth  tonnd, 
were  both  affected  with  dry  rot.  These  ihlp*.  after  reaiaintnir 
many  hmmiUm  under  water,  were  i«i«ed,  and  it  was  found  tiMt 
I  he  disease  was  wholly  arrested.  Rrery  resttfe  of  funcus  had 
tlinappeared,  and  the  slupii  ranalned  in  senriee  afterwards,  per- 
f«vtly  MMind  fmin  any  further  decay.  ( Su|»pktnettt  tu  the  cor 
cyclopedia  Britaunica,  iiL  <  -.'.) 


city,  which  he  had  visited  twice.  According  to 
him,  Timbuctoo  was  founded  in  the  year  of  the 
Hegira  610  (1218,  A.  D.),  and  having  extended  its 
dominion  over  all  the  neighbouring  states,  acquired 
that  commercial  prosperity  for  which  it  has  ever 
since  been  distinguished.  At  the  time  when  he 
visited  it,  it  contained  many  persons  of  great  opu- 
lence, particularly  foreign  merchants.  The  king 
held  a  splendid  court,  and  had  an  army  consisting 
of  3000  cavalry,  and  a  numerous  infantry.  The 
royal  palace  and  principal  mosque  were  built  of 
stone,  but  the  houses  of  the  ordinary  inhabitants 
were  constructed  in  the  form  of  bells — the  walls 
composed  of  stakes  or  hurdles,  and  the  roofs  of 
reeds.  In  181 1,  Robert  Adams,  an  illiterate  Ame- 
rican nilor,  wu,  according  to  his  own  account  (see 
his  Narrative,  London,  1816,  tbe  misstatements  of 
which  are  pointed  out  in  the  North  American 
Review,  vol.  5  and  22),  after  being  shipwrecked 
near  cape  Bknco,  carried  as  a  slave  to  Timbuctoo, 
and  detained  there  six  months.  A  more  recent  ac- 
count was  given  by  captain  Riley,  an  American, 
who  suffered  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Sahara,  in 
1815.  The  account  was  given  to  Riley  by  Sidi 
Hamet,  an  intelligent  Arab  merchant,  by  whom  te 
was  purchased  and  carried  to  Mogadore.  (See 
Riley's  Narrative  of  hie  Shipwreck  and  Captivity^ 
New  York,  1817.)  In  1826,  major  Laing  reached 
Timbuctoo,  where  he  remained  for  upwards  of  a 
month.  Several  letters  were  received  from  him 
while  there,  stating  that,  in  point  of  extent,  it  did 
not  exceed  four  miles  in  circuit,  but  that  in  other 
respects  it  answered  his  expectations.  He  was 
soon  after  obliged  to  leave  the  city,  and  was  mur- 
dered three  days  after  quitting  it :  his  papers  have 
not  been  recovered.  (See  Laing,)  In  1828,  Caillie 
visited  Timbuctoo  (or  Temboctoo,  as  he  calls  it), 
and  resided  there  above  a  fortnight.  According  to 
him,  it  consists  of  ill-built  earthen  houses,  situated 
in  the  midst  of  deserts  of  moving  sand,  and  con- 
taining seven  mosques.  He  estimates  the  popula- 
tion at  only  10,000  or  12,000,  chiefly  negroes,  who 
are  Mohammedans.  It  is  entirely  supported  by 
commerce,  being  the  depot  of  salt  from  the  Taudeny 
mines,  and  of  European  goods  brought  by  the  cara- 
vane  from  Morocco,  as  well  as  those  from  Tunis 
and  Tripoli,  which  go  by  the  way  of  Ghadamis. 
These  goods  are  embarked  for  Jenne,  to  be  ex- 
changed for  the  gold,  slaves,  and  provisions,  with 
which  that  dty  exclusively  supplies  Timbuctoo. 
It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  truth  and  ac- 
curacy of  Caillie's  statements  have  been  very  much 
questioned,  particularly  in  the  London  Quarterly 
Review.  Lon.  of  Timbuctoo,  according  to  Rennelf, 
2o  SO'  E.;  kt.  16^  30"  N.;  according  to  the  map 
prepared  by  Jomard,  from  Caillie's  notes,  lat.  \1° 
5ff  N. ;  lon.  dl^  W  W.  See  Caillie's  DraveU  to 
Timbuctoo^  from  the  French,  London,  1890. 

TIME  is  the  general  relation  in  which  all  things 
perceptible  stand  to  each  other,  in  regard  to  their 
origin,  continuance  and  dissolution.  It  is  a  form 
necessary  to  enable  the  mind  to  unite  successive 
existence.  It  is  not  an  external  object,  nor  a  mere 
relation  of  individual  things  to  each  other,  but  is  in- 
finite, like  the  phenomena  which  are  submitted  to  this 
form  in  our  perceptions.  (See  JTonf,  volume  vii,  p. 
304.)  We  speak  of  a  distinct  period  of  time  (re- 
lative time)  only  in  reference  to  that  which  fills 
time.  Accordingly,  we  also  distinguish  the  past, 
present  and  future  as  its  component  parts,  which 
pass  continually  each  into  the  succeeding.  In  order 
to  measure  the  succession  and  duration  of  particu^ 
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lar  thing!  and  eTents,  the  great  nMytiona  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  which  always  remain  the  Bame, 
particularly  of  those  bodies  which  are  most  closely 
c»nnected  with  tbe  earth,  have  been  taken  as 
standards;  hence  the  physiol  or  astronomical  time. 
Such  a  measure  of  time  is  afforded,  by  nature  her- 
self, in  the  apparent  daily  revolution  of  the  heavenly 
arch,  i.  e.  tiie  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis. 
This  gives  rise  to  the  sidereal  time.  But  as  the 
sidereal  time  will  not  serve  for  the  purposes  of 
common  life,  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  the  solar 
time.  The  latter,  indeed,  is  unequal,  and  neither 
agrees  accurately  with  the  sidereal  time,  nor  with 
that  indicated  by  a  clock ;  but  this  evil  is  remedied 
by  the  equation  of  time,  through  which  the  true 
solar  time  is  changed  into  mean  time. 

Time,  in  music  and  rhythm;  tbe  measure  by 
which  a  series  of  tones  or  sounds  iB  uniformly 
divided ;  next,  the  various  modes  of  this  division, 
and  the  division  itself  (as  when  we  say.  This  singer 
does  not  keep  time).  Time  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  height  or  depth  of  the  tones,  and  can 
exist  without  these  distinctions,  but  not  without 
a  variety  of  duration  and  accent,  since  without 
such  variety  we  cannot  conceive  a  connected 
series  of  tones  or  motions  (for  in  dancing,  too, 
we  speak  of  time)  as  constituting  a  whole.  In 
order  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary  that  the  successive 
sounds  or  motions  should  appear  to  us  as  portions 
of  divisions  recurring  periodically,  because  in  this 
uniform  recurrence  we  perceive  that  uniformity  in 
variety  which  is  essential  to  time.  Time,  there- 
fore, in  music,  corresponds  to  symmetry  in  those 
objects  which  occupy  space.  But  it  is  not  only 
necessary  to  perceive  that  each  division  of  the  series 
of  tones  or  motions,  which  is  called  in  music  a  bar, 
is  of  equal  duration  with  the  others ;  all  the  bars 
must  also  be  perceived  to  correspond  with  each 
other  as  to  the  parts  of  which  they  are  composed. 
Otherwise,    the  perception  of   uniform   progress 

3  4 

would  be  destroyed ;  if,  for  instance,  j-  time  and  -g 

should  continually  and  regularly  follow  each  other 
in  such  a  way  that  each  bar  should  occupy  precisely 
the  same  time,  the  parts  of  one  bar  would  be  at 
variance  with  those  of  the  other ;  the  accent  would 
not  be  the  same ;  the  feeling  of  symmetry  and  a 
well-ordered  whole  would  be  destroyed.  As  sym- 
metry delights  through  the  eye,  so  time  does  through 
the  ear.  (See  Bhythm,  Music,  Dancing.)  Time, 
again,  varies  according  to  its  component  parts; 
hence  the  different  kinds  of  time.  It  varies  ac 
cording  to  the  number  of  the  parts  which  compose 
It,  and  the  accent  depending  thereupon.  First, 
(here  is  even  time  (i.  e.  time  the  parts  of  which 
form  an  even  number),  and  uneven.  The  former 
is  simple  if  it  consists  of  two,  the  latter  If  it  con- 
sists  of  three  chief  parts.     The  simple  even  time  is 

2  2  4 

X  and  ^-  time ;  the  compound  is  ^   time,    (also 

marked  thus,  C),  and  q  time.  The  j  time,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  A  pel,  a  German,  who  has  written 
much  on  rhythm,  fcc,  is  only  ^  on  a  reduced  scale: 
still  quicker  and  eaaier  is  the  |r-  time,  which  is  not 
much  used :  on  the  other  hand,  ^  time,   or  alia- 

breve  time,  is  performed  more  slowly  and  heavily 

2 
than  '  time,  and  allows  therefore,  no  smaller  notes 

thuu  an  eighth.     The  even  time  cannot  well  lave 


more  than  eight  ev€B  portions,  bocaoae  a  greatcf 
number  could  not  be  pereeived  as  forming  a  regular 
period,  so  that  the  essence  of  time  would  be  Ic^'-t. 
The  uneven  time,  which  affords  a  greater  varietf, 

8 

can  be  reduced  to  the  7  time.     A  shorter  duratioa 

of  the  three  equal  parts  gives  rise  to  the  s-  time,  a 

'3  ^ 

longer  duration  to  the  -q  time.     By  multiplying  the 

three,  we  obtain  the  heavy  rr-,  -2-,  and  the  easy  - , 

9   9  12   .  . 

jt  -IT*  and  the  -g  time,  which  form  the  rest  of  the 

uneven  kinds  of  time.  The  two  latter  are  not  often 
used.  Beyond  twelve  uneven  parts,  there  would, 
again,  be  no  distinct  perception ;  therefore  the  time 
could  not  be  distinguished.  Other  uneven  num- 
bers, as  5  and  7|  do  not  form  kinds  of  time,  because, 
according  to  Apel,  they  consist  of  even  and  uneven 
numbers.  Therefore  all  uneven  times  were  for. 
merly  called  triple  timee;  as  only  those  uneven 
times  which  originate  from  three  parte,  are  natural 
to  the  ear.  A  time  consisting  of  one  portion 
only  would  be  impossible,  as  time  requires  a 
uniformity  of  the  various,  a  periodicality.  From 
all  this  it  appears  that  the  kinds  of  time  are  not 
arbitrary  inventions,  as  Rousseau  seems  to  think. 
Uneven  time  is  considered  livelier  than  even. 
As  to  the  parts  of  time,  they  derive  different  value  si 
from  the  accent.  Accordingly  we  distinguish  good 
and  bad  notes  (notes  being  the  parts  of  divisions  of 
time,  or  bars,  in  music),  nota  buona,  and  nota  cntti- 
va,  thesis  and  artis,  A  good  or  heavy  note  is  that 
which  has  the  accent,  and  in  vocal  music  requires  a 
long  syllable ;  a  bad  one  has  a  short  syllable.  Good 
notes,  in  the  even  species  of  time,  are  the  first 
(thesis),  which  has  absolutely  the  greatest  stm-s 
because  it  decides  the  beginning  of  the  bar.    If  the 

half  bars  of  j  ^inse  are  changed  into  quarters,  the 

first  and  third  quarters  receive  the  accent,  tbe  lat- 
ter, however,  a  weaker  one.  A  still  weaker  ac- 
cent is  given  to  the  third  and  sixth  eighth,  if  tbe 
quarters  are  changed  into  eighths.     In  the  uneven 

time,  the  first  q- has  again  the  accent  in  the  s  time, 

and  in  j  the  first  and  fourth  -j,  have  the  greatest 

stress,  the  second  and  fifth  a  proportionably  weaker 
stress,  and  so  on.  That  the  various  species  of  time 
are  distinguished  by  variety  of  accent,  even  if  the 
notes  are  of  equal  value,  we  see,  e.  g.  by  a  coro- 

o        /»  q        6 

parison  of  g-  and  g,  also  of  j  and  g-  time ;  becaui^ 


is  accentuated  thus, 


n  41  I 


6 
4 

further, 

3 

4 
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This  the  composer  has  to  refier  to  the  words  which 
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i         he  intendi  to  let  to  music.     Franco  of  Cologne  is 
i  eonitdered  the  inventor  of  modern  time.     (See 

Mtme^  Hittory  of.)  With  the  Greeks,  the  time 
was  indicated  at  the  heginning  of  the  chorus,  ori- 
ginally bj  wooden  shoes  (Ke^M^ifm),  at  a  subsequent 
period  by  iron  ones ;  with  the  Romans  by  the  aeo- 

Wtl'/ftlTtl,  Of  fffgfrtV/lllfli 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  for  the  perfor- 
^  mance  of  musical  pieces,  to  ascertain  the  precise 

\  duration  of  the  notes,  i.  e.  the  tempo,  (q.  ▼.)   The 

usual  expressions,  andante^  adaqio,  allegro^  tkc,  are 
^  too  vague.     Various  attempts,  therefore,  have  been 

made,  at  different  times,  in  London  and  Paris,  to 
invent  a  machine  which  would  enable  the  composer 
to  indicate,  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  the  dura- 
;  tion  of  the  unit  of  the  bar.     Some  of  these  have 

been  commended  by  the  academy  of  arts  and  scien- 
ces  at  Paris.     These  inventions  have  not  met  with 
'  much  fiivour  in  Germany  till  lately,  when  one  of 

'  the  most  successful  has  been  made  by  Stockei,  at 

Burg,  Germany,  whose  musical  chronometer  is  a 
machine  of  the  form  of  a  oommon-sized  dock.     It 
has  a  dial,  with  numbera,  to  which  the  hand  is 
'  turned,  according  to  the  directions  given  by  the 

composer  at  the  beginning  of  the  piece.  A  pendu- 
lum,  now  put  in  motion,  determines  exactly  the 
duration  of  the  unit  note.  Blalzel  of  Vienna  has 
brought  this  machine  to  ^reat  perfection.  It  is 
used  in  orchestras;  and  distinguished  composers, 
as  Beethoven,  have  determined  the  time  of  their 
compositions  by  this  instrument.  It  can  be  bought 
in  every  eonstderable  music  shop  in  Leipsic  and 
Vienna.  •  But  a  very  simple  and  efficient  way  of 
determining  the  time  accurately  is  laid  down,  by 
Gottf.  Weber  of  Mayence,  in  the  Leipsic  Alusical 
Gazette.  He  says,  **  The  simplest  and  surest  mea- 
sure of  time  is  a  simple  pendulum,  i.  e.  a  thread 
with  a  leaden  bullet  at  one  end.  It  is  well  known 
that  a  pendulum  swings  quicker  the  shorter  it  is. 
It  is,  therefore,  only  necessary  to  write,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  musical  piece,  the  length  of  a  pendu- 
lum, the  vibrations  of  which  correspond  to  the  de- 

2 
sired  duration  of  the  unit  note.     Thus,  allegro  8''  -7 

would  signify  that  in  this  allegro  the  unit  note 

T-  is  to  correspond  to  the  vibration  of  a  pendulum 

eight  inches  long,  Rhenish  measure.  This  >vRy  of 
indicating  the  time  has  this  advantage,  that  It  can 
be  eastily  understood  every  where,  and  easily  exe- 
cuted, as  the  niceties  observed  in  astronomical  cal- 
culations with  the  pendulum  are  not  requisite  here. 

2    6 
It  must  only  be  remembered  that,  with  -r,  r~  and 

r-  time,  a  vibration  of  the  pendulum  indicates  the  d u- 


ration  of  j-;  with  -5,  r;, 


2  3   4   6 


8' 8'  ^  8 


time,  it  indicates 


When  military  pedantry  in  Germany  had  reached 
its  acme,  liefore  the  French  revolution,  chronome- 
tera  were  used  in  some  regiments,  which  were  held 
by  the  drum-major,  and  determined  by  their  beats 
the  duration  of  each  step,  which  he  indicated  by 
signs  to  the  drummera.  We  have  lately  heard  that 
they  are  again  used  by  aome  regiments  in  Russia 
and  Austria. 

TIMOCRACT;  according  to  Aristotle,  that 
form  of  government  whose  laws  require  a  certain 
property  to  enable  a  dtixen  to  be  capable  of  the 
highest  offices.  The  word  is  derived  from  «v^, 
which  signifies  both  honour  and  valuatioo  of  pro- 
perty, and  m^rtf  power. 


TIMOLEON;  a  native  of  Corinth,  equally  dis. 
tinguished  as  a  general  and  a  lawgiver,  a  lover  of 
liberty  and  a  patriot.  There  b  one  act,  however, 
of  Tlmoleon,  which  casts  a  shade  over  his  charac- 
ter,— the  murder  of  his  brother  Timophanes,~to 
which  he  was  a  witness  and  accessary,  if  he  did 
not  actually  assist  in  its  execution.  Yet  Timo- 
leon*s  conduct  may  be  in  some  measure  justified  by 
the  motives.  Timophanes  had  aimed  at  the  sove- 
reign power,  and  had  already  begun  to  play  the 
part  of  a  tyrant.  The  remonstrances  of  Timoleon 
had  no  effect  upon  his  brother,  and  he,  therefore, 
determined  to  purchase  the  freedom  of  his  fellow 
citizens,  even  at  the  price  of  his  brother's  death, 
should  that  step  prove  necessary.  Going  to  his 
brother,  at  the  head  of  several  armed  men,  and 
finding  himself  unable  to  prevail  upon  him  to  aban- 
don his  ambitious  projects,  he  stood  aside,  with  his 
head  covered,  while  his  foUowera  put  Timophanes 
io  death.  Joyful  as  the  intelligence  of  the  tyrant's 
death  might  be  to  his  fellow  dtizens,  yet,  to  moet 
minds,  there  was  something  hateful  in  the  idea  of 
fratridde ;  and  Timoleon  bitterly  reproached  him- 
self for  the  act.  He  then  went  into  voluntary 
exile.  Twenty  yeare  afterwards,  when  the  Syra- 
cusans  demanded  aid  from  Corinth  against  the  ty- 
rant Dionysius  the  younger,  Timoleon  was  recalled, 
and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  troops  sent  to  their 
relief.  He  compelled  Dionysius  to  leave  Syracuse, 
and  also  forced  the  Carthaginians  to  renounce  their 
claims  to  Sidly  (B.  C.  340).  After  having  restored 
liberty  to  Sidly,  recalled  the  exiles  and  fugitives, 
and  erected  public  buildings  in  place  of  the  for- 
tresses built  by  the  tyrant,  he  gave  the  dtizens  a 
new  and  more  stable  constitution,  voluntarily  laid 
down  his  power,  which  he  might  have  retained,  and 
retired  into  private  life.  His  reward  was  the 
general  esteem  of  the  Sidlians,  among  whom  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  They  called  him  theit 
bene&ctor  and  father,  and  took  no  measures  of  im- 
portance without  consulting  him.  All  Sicily 
mourned  his  death,  which  occurred  at  an  advanced 
age ;  and  a  yearly  solemnity  was  celebrated  in  hon- 
our of  him.  Thus  lived  and  died  Timoleon,  one 
of  the  greatest  and  noblest  charactera,  not  only  of 
Greece,  but  of  all  ages  and  countries. 

TIMON  of  Athens;  a  celebrated  misanthrope, 
who  lived  at  ihe  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war — 
a  period  when  a  general  corruption  of  manners  was 
bc^ning  to  supplant  the  ancient  dmplidty  which 
had  characterized  his  countrymen.  Timon,  who 
united  a  strict  integrity  with  much  wit,  seems  to 
have  been  exasperated,  partly  by  the  ingratitude  of 
some  of  his  fellow  dtizens,  and  partly  by  the  rapid 
progress  of  corruption ;  and,  in  his  words  and  ac- 
tions, he  displayed  a  gloomy  state  of  feelings.  Like 
Socrates  and  Diogenes,  he  espoused  the  cause  of 
virtue,  but  injured  a  good  cause  by  the  bitterness 
of  his  sarcasms  and  the  malignity  of  his  irony. 
His  conduct  gained  him  the  epithet  of  the  mi$aju 
thrape;  and  he  was  made  a  subject  of  ridicule  by 
the  comic  poets.  Aristophanes  says,  he  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  hedge  of  thorns,  and  that  every  one 
shuns  him  as  a  scion  of  the  Furies.  Ludan  has  a 
witty  dialogue,  Timon,  of  which  he  is  the  subjects 
and  Shakspeare's  Timon  of  Athens  has  rendered 
his  name  and  character  fiuniliar  to  the  English 
reader. 

TIMON  the  Phliasian,  a  philosopher  and  pbysi- 
dan,  the  most  celebrated  disciple  and  friend  of 
Pyrrho,  and,  consequently,  a  follower  of  the  sceptic 
philosophy,  was  bom  at  Phlius,  and  flourished  in 
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the  time  of  Antigonus,  king  of  MMedonIa,  snd 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  during  the  hist  half  of  the 
third  century  B.  C.  He  attacked  the  dogmatists, 
and  maintained  a  suspension  of  judgment  as  alone 
productive  of  tranquillity  of  mind.  Thirty  come- 
dies and  sixty  tragedies  are  also  ascribed  to  him ; 
but  of  his  numerous  works  nothing  remains,  except 
a  few  fragments  of  his  sUli,  the  loss  of  which  is 
much  to  be  regretted.  They  consisted  of  three 
books,  the  first  of  which  was  narrative*  and  the 
others  in  the  form  of  dialogues.  They  were  writ- 
ten in  ridicule  of  the  dogmatic  philosophy.  The 
fragments  of  Timon  are  contained  in  I^angheinrich*s 
De  TTmone  SiUographo  (1720),  and  Paul's  treatise 
De  SiUU  Qrttcorum  (Beriin»  1821).  Theanciento 
celebrate  his  industry,  learning,  and  philosophical 
indifference  to  objects  which  excite  the  wonder, 
anxiety,  grief  and  terror  of  the  multitude. 

TIMOROSO  (Italian  for  fearful) ;  a  term  ap- 
plied  to  music,  if  the  style  of  performance  expresses 
awe  and  dread. 

TIMOTHEUS,  t>ne  of  the  most  celebrated  lyric 
poets  and  musicians  of  antiquity,  who  flourished  at 
the  court  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  his  son  Alex- 
ander, about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  before 
the  Christian  era.  He  was  a  native  of  Miletus  in 
Caria;  and  Pausanias  attributes  to  him  the  com- 
pletion of  the  lyre,  by  the  addition  of  four  new 
strings. 

TIMOTHY,  a  disciple  of  St  Paul,  was  bom  in 
Lycaonia,  Asia  Minor,  probably  at  Lystra,  of  a 
pagan  father  and  Christian  mother.  He  was  yet 
young  when  he  became  associated  (A.  D.  51)  with 
the  great  apostle  in  his  ministry  to  the  Gentiles ; 
and  he  accompanied  Paul  to  Thessalonica,  Philippi, 
and  Berea.  He  ^vas  then  left  in  the  latter  dty 
alone ;  and,  after  spending  some  time  there  and  at 
Thessalonica,  during  a  violent  persecution,  he  again 
joined  his  master  at  Corinth.  After  preaching  the 
gospel  in  Macedonia,  Achaia,  and  other  places,  he 
is  supposed  to  have  shared  the  captivity  of  Paul  at 
Rome,  and  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  there  during 
the  reign  of  Nerva  (A.  D.  97).  Two  letters  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  St  Paul  form  a  part  of  the  New 
Testament. 

TIMOTHY  GRASS  {phUvm  pratenae)  is  readily 
recognised  by  its  long  cylindrical  spikes.  It  forms 
very  excellent  fodder,  and  horses  prefer  it  to  the 
other  grasses ;  but  it  does  not  ]rield  a  very  abundant 
crop.  The  root  becomes  bulbous  in  very  dry 
grounds.     It  is  a  native  of  Europe. 

TIMOUR,  called  also  TIMOUR  LENK  (that 
is,  the  htme\  and,  by  corruption,  TAMERLANE, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Oriental  con- 
querors, was  bom  in  the  village  of  Sebsar,  in  the 
territory  of  Kesh,  about  forty  miles  from  Samarcand, 
in  the  year  13S5.  His  ancestors  were  chiefs  of  the 
districts,  and  remotely  related  to  the  family  of 
Oengis.  At  the  time  of  his  birth,  great  anarchy 
prevailed  in  his  native  country,  which  suffered  from 
an  invasion  of  the  Getes,  against  whom  he  acted, 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  his  countrymen,  and  en- 
dured much  diversity  of  fortune,  until  at  length, 
being  joined  by  a  large  body  of  volunteers,  be  was 
enabled  to  expel  the  Getes  from  Transoxiana.  A 
dispute  with  his  confederate  and  brother-in-law, 
Houssein,  led  to  a  brief  civil  war;  but  the  latter 
being  defeated  and  put  to  death,  a  general  diet,  in 
1370,  seated  him  on  the  throne  of  Zagatai,  upon 
which  he  made  Samarcand  the  seat  of  his  empire. 
His  elevation,  so  far  from  satisfying  his  ambition, 
only  opened  further  prospects  to  it ;  and,  in  a  very 


few  years,  he  reunited  to  Zagabn  Ha  $armet  drfv*. 
dendes,  Candahar   and  Oaname,  ovcrxaa  Pcrai 
passed  as  a  conqueror  through  the  whole  eoonr  f 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  r^luced  the  Cbristiaii« ' 
Georgia,  subdued  the  kingdom  of  Caabgar,  aad  1  • 
emirt  even  crossed  the  river  Irtish  iarto  Sib^^ 
He  also  despatched  an  army  into  Wcctcra  Tartvi 
under  a  fugitive    prince  naoied    Toctaaoish,  «-c 
having  established  himself  by  its  meana,  tnracd  li 
arms  against  his  benefactor,  and  obliged  Tiaaoir  t 
contend  for  his  capital  and  empire.     He  wv,  W«- 
ever,  finally  defeated,  and,  in  the  iKirsvit,  Tmtm 
captured  a  duke  of  Russia.     In  1390,  he  iDtacrc 
Hindoostan,  and,  rapidly  penetration  to  Ddhi.  ier« 
completed  the  subjugation  of  the  oountry.    Wk '« 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  be  was  vaktwti  vi 
great  disturbances  on  the  confines  of  Geoffiaatf 
Anatolia,  and  of  the  ambitious  projects  of  tlw  Tr- 
kish  sultan,  Bajaset.     He  soon  noade  anaagimi-* 
to  encounter  this  new  enemy,  whom,  afier  a  «i:«'-' 
the  most  barbarous  ferocity,  which  lasted  twoior* 
and  upwards,  he  encountered  and  coaqacfcJ.  ■< 
made  captive,  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Ancva. 
fought  in  1402.     Concerning  the  treatiaent  oi   a 
prisoner,  different  accounts  are  given,  the  ac^ 
common  of  which  states  that  he  was  carriei  ■i-'ct 
by  the  conqueror  in  an  iron  cage,  agaiast  the  ht* 
of  which,  he,  in  a  few  months,  beat  oat  his  bnsv 
in  rage  and  despair.     The  conquests  of  the  Tsrr 
now  extended  from  the  Irtisb  and  Volga  to  xit 
Persian  gulf,  and  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Arckif*^ 
lago ;  and  the  want  of  shipping  akme  prrvottr 
him  from  crossing  into  Europe.      Hit  odrduistc 
ambition  was  not  yet  satisfied,  and  he  was  aaiii^ 
mighty  preparations  for  an  invasion  of  Ooaa,  ahra 
death  arrested  his  progress,  at  his  eaaipi&OtJV; 
and  he  expired  in  1405,  in  the  aerentieth  yew  d 
his  age,  having  previously  declared  his  giaad««r. 
Mahomet  Jehim  Ghiz,  his  successor.     He  kA  fifiv 
three  descendants,  and  a  name  much  revered  is  *b' 
East,  where  his  posterity,  until  lately,  stiD  prcstrx ' 
the  title  of  the  Mogul  emperors,  aJtboogh  the  c  ^ 
minion  had  passed  into  other  hands.     Timoor  w 
tall  and  corpulent,  with  a  wide  forehead,  lafgehn^ 
and  pleasing  countenance ;  hut  he  was  tamimti  t 
one  hand,  and  lame  on  the  right  side.  He  eonduc*-. 
his  government  alone,  and  without  &Toaritcs»  ^• 
was,  in  the  highest  degree,  fierce  and  ^^>a*T^-  ' 
his  religion  ;  and,  although  no  conquests  were  f«« 
attended    with  greater  crueltv,    devastatioa,  ta^ 
waste  of  human  life,  he  affected  the  title  of  a  Ivv^ 
factor  to  mankind.     Happily,  his  ambition  «».  *» 
gigantic  for  its  consequences  to  last,  and  his  doa*  -- 
ions  rapidly  became  divided  as  before.      Yet  he  «» 
not  a  mere  barbarian  conqueror,  if  the  institntct  ^t 
to  be  regarded  as  genuine,  which,  under  the  titk  a 
the  Institutions  of  Timour,  have  been  made  kiwv  - 
to  us  by  a  version  from  the  Persian,  esemird  ' 
major  Davy  and  professor  White  (Oxford,  17^ 
See  Gibbon's  Decline  and  FaU^  ch.  65. 

TIN  was  known  to  the  ancients  in  the  moss  '^^ 
mote  ages.      The  Phcpnicians  procured    it    fn* 
Spain  and  from  Britain,  with  which  natioas  rs 
carried  on  a  very  lucrative  commerce.     It  afifr&- 
to  have  been  in  common  use  in  the  time  of  Bfo-w^ 
It  is  rather  a  scarce  metal,  occurring  in  the  er-* 
in  but  two  forms,  namely,  that  of  the  perox.t. 
usually  contaminated  with  the  oxides  of  iron  a- 
manganese,  and  of  a  double  sulphnret  of  tin  .in 
copper,  the  last  of  which,  however,  is  an  excvedtr  ^  • 
rare  mineral.     (For  a  description  of  these  cre«.  %" 
the  end  of  the  present  article.)    Coniwalt  baa  bn« 
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eelchrated  lur  its  tin  ndnef  from  the  remotest  aget ; 
and  it  still  oontinueii  the  most  productiTe  country 
in  tbb  metal  in  all  Europe.  The  mountains  whidi 
separate  Qalida  from  Portugal  were  also  very  pro- 
ductive of  tin  in  andent  times,  and  still  continue 
unexhausted.  The  mountains  between  Saxony  and 
Bohemia  have  been  wrought  as  tin  mines  for  several 
centuries,  and  still  continue  productive.  Mines  of 
it  occur  in  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  in  India,  in 
rhile  and  in  Mexico.  The  tin-stone  (or  peroxide 
of  tin)  is  the  only  ore  used  for  obtaining  metallic 
tin.  The  first  process  to  which  it  is  subjected  is 
grinding.  The  ground  ore  is  then  washed,  which 
removes  the  impurities  ;  for  the  specific  gravity  is 
•o  high  that  it  is  easy  to  wash  away  the  earthy 
matter,  and  even  some  of  the  foreign  metallic  ores 
with  which  it  is  often  mingled.  But  there  are 
other  bodies  so  nearly  of  the  same  specific  gravity 
of  the  tin  ore  that  they  cannot  be  thus  removed. 
The  next  process  is  roasting  the  ore  in  a  reverbera- 
tory  furnace ;  this  expels  the  sulphur  and  arsenic 
with  whidi  the  foreign  matters  were  combined,  and 
thus  diminishes  their  specific  gravity  so  much  that 
they  can  now  be  washed  away.  The  ore,  thus 
freed  as  much  as  poisible  from  foreign  matter,  is 
mixed  with  the  requisite  fuel  and  Ume-stooe,  and 
heated  strongly  in  a  reverbeiatory  fiimace,  so  as  to 
bring  the  whole  into  the  state  of  fusion,  which  is 
kept  up  for  abont  eight  hours.  The  lime  unites 
with  the  earthy  matters  still  mixed  with  the  ore, 
and  flows  with  them  into  a  liquid  glass,  while  the 
coal  reduces  the  oxide  of  tin  to  the  metallic  state. 
It  falis  by  its  weight  to  the  bottom,  and  is,  at  the 
end  of  about  eight  hours,  let  out  by  tapping  a  hole 
in  the  furnace,  which  had  been  filled  with  clay. 
The  tin  thus  obtained  is  still  very  impure.  It  is 
returned  to  the  furnace,  and  exposed  to  a  heat  just 
auAcient  to  melt  it.  The  pure  tin  flows  out  into  a 
kettle,  while  a  quantitv  of  impurities  remains  be- 
hind. The  tin  in  the  kettle  is  kept  in  fusion  and 
aicitated,  by  which  a  quantity  of  impurity  is  accumu- 
lated OB  its  snrfaee.  It  is  skinuned  off,  and  the 
tin,  BOW  refined,  is  cast  into  blocks,  weighing  each 
about  900  pounds. 

Tin,  when  pure,  has  a  fine  white  colour,  like 
nilver;  and,  when  fresh,  its  brilliancy  is  great.  It 
hiu  a  slightly  disagreeable  taste,  and  emits  a  pecu- 
liiir  amcli  when  rubbed.  Its  hardness  is  between 
that  of  gold  and  lead.  Specific  gravity,  7*28.  It 
is  very  malleable ;  tin  leaf,  or  iimfiil,  as  it  is  called, 
is  about  one  thousandth  part  of  an  inch  thick ;  and 
it  might  be  beat  out  into  leaves  as  thin  again,  if 
such  were  wanted  for  the  purposes  of  art.  Its 
ductility  and  teaacity  are  much  inferior  to  those  of 
roo«t  of  the  metals  known  in  early  times.  It  is 
very  flexible,  and  produees,  while  bending,  a  re- 
markable crackling  noise,  sometimes  called  the  en/ 
of  tin.  It  melts  at  442^  Fahr.  When  cooled 
•lowly,  it  may  be  obtained  crystallised  in  the  form 
nf  a  rbombotdal  prism.  Afler  a  short  exposure  to 
.the  air,  it  losei  its  lustre,  and  assumes  a  grayish- 
black  colour,  but  undergoes  no  further  alteration. 
Neither  ia  it  sensibly  altered  by  being  kept  under 
water.  When  tin  is  melted  in  an  open  vessel,  its 
surface  becomes  very  soon  covered  %rith  a  gray 
powder,  whieh  is  an  oxide  of  the  metal.  If  the 
beat  be  continued,  the  colour  of  the  powder  gradu- 
ally changes,  and  at  last  it  becomes  yellow.  It 
forms  two  oxides.  The  prHoxidt  has  a  black  col- 
our, but  when  combined  with  water,  is  white.  The 
pmndt  is  yellow,  and,  in  certain  drrumstanees,  b 
at,  aad  neatly  white.    The  bimck  tide,  or 


protoxide,  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  tin  in 
muriatic  acid  till  a  saturated  solution  is  obtained, 
predpitating  the  liquid  by  means  of  carlionate  of 
soda,  and  collecting  the  predpitate  on  a  filter,  wash- 
ing and  drying  it  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding 
180^  Fahr.  By  this  process  a  white  powder  is  ob- 
tained, which  is  a  hydrated  protoxide.  It  requires 
to  be  raised  to  a  red  heat  in  a  glass  retort  to  expel 
the  water,  after  which  it  is  a  black  powder,  devoid 
of  lustre,  tasteless,  and  insoluble  in  water.  When 
heated  in  the  open  air,  it  takes  fire,  bums  brilliant- 
ly, and  is  converted  into  peroxide.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  the  peroxide  of  tin  not  only  by  its 
colour,  but  by  bdng  insoluble  in  ammonia  and  in 
carbonate  of  potash.  The  other  oxide  exists  abun- 
dantl^  in  nature,  though  rarely  free  from  admixture 
with  iron.  When  pure,  its  colour  is  yellow.  It  is 
translucent,  or  almost  transparent,  and  crystallizes 
in  oetahedra  with  square  bases.  Specific  gravity 
6*6.  It  is  insoluble  in  all  adds,  until  it  has  been 
fused  with  an  alkali.     Tin  combines  with  chlorine 


tin  and  calomel,  or  by  evaporating  to  dryness  the 
protomuriate  of  tin,  and  fusing  the  residue  in  a 
closed  vessel.  It  has  a  gray  colour,  a  resinous  lus- 
tre and  fracture,  and  takes  fire  when  heated  in  chlo- 
rine gas,  and  is  converted  into  the  perchloride.  The 
perdiloride  of  tin  has  long  been  known  under  the 
name  of  fitwuMg  liquor  of  jUbamtu^  because  it  was 
discovered  by  Libavins,  a  chemist  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  is  usuallv  prepared  by  mixing  together 
an  amalgam  of  tin  and  corrosive  sublimate,  and  dis- 
tilling with  a  ^ty  moderate  beat.  At  first,  a  col- 
ourless liquor  passes  into  the  receiver,  consisting 
chiefly  of  water :  then  the  fuming  liquid  rushes  all 
at  once  into  the  receiver  in  the  state  of  vapour.  It 
is  eolouriess,  like  water,  and  very  fluid.  When 
three  parts  of  it  are  mixed  with  one  of  water,  the 
mixture  condenses  into  a  solid  mass.  It  acts  with 
great  violence  on  oil  of  turpentine.  There  are  com- 
pounds, also,  of  tin  with  bromine  and  with  iodine. 
Tin  also  combines  with  phosphorus  and  with  sul- 
phnr.  One  combination  of  tin  and  sulphur  (the 
persulphuret)  has  long  been  known  in  chemistry 
under  the  name  of  auruai  stosotcKsi,  or  aiosatc  gdd. 
It  is  formed  by  mixing  twelve  parts  tin,  seven  parts 
sulphur,  three  parts  mercury,  and  three  parts  sal- 
ammoniac,  and  exposing  the  mixture  to  a  strong 
heat,  for  eight  hours,  in  a  black-lead  crudble,  to 
the  top  of  which  an  aludel  is  luted.  The  mosaie 
gold  sublimes.  It  may  also  be  formed  by  mixing  to» 
gether  in  a  retort  equal  parts  of  sulphur  and  oxide 
of  tin,  and  distilling.  When  pore,  it  is  in  the  form 
of  light  scales,  which  readily  adhere  to  other  bodies, 
and  which  have  the  colour  of  gold.  Tin  and  arsenic 
may  be  alloyed  by  fusion.  The  alloy  is  white, 
banler  and  more  sonorous  than  tin.  Tin  and  anti- 
mony may  be  united  together  in  various  proportions. 
Equal  parts  of  tin  and  molyb^fmim  melt  into  a 
blackish-gray,  granular,  brittle,  soft  mass.  Tin 
does  not  combine  readilv  with  iron.  An  alloy, 
however,  may  be  formed  by  fusing  them  in  a  close 
crudble,  completely  covered  from  the  external  air. 
7Ta  pUie  is  formed  by  dipping  into  melted  tin 
thin  plates  of  iron,  thoroughly  cleaned  by  nibbing 
them  with  sand,  and  then  sleeping  them  twenty- 
four  hours  in  water  acidulated  by  bran  or  sulphuric 
'  acid.  The  tin  not  only  covers  the  surface  of  the 
iron,  but  penetrates  it  completely,  and  gives  the 
whole  a  white  colour.    Tin  aad  xinc  may  be  easily 
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combined  by  fusion.  This  alloy  is  often  the  prin- 
cipal ingredient  in  the  compound  called  pewter. 
Lead  and  tin  may  be  combined  in  any  proportion 
by  fusion.  This  alloy  is  harder,  and  possesses 
much  more  tenacity  than  tin ;  and  these  qualities 
are  at  a  maximum  when  the  alloy  is  composed  of 
three  parts  of  tin  and  one  of  lead.  The  presence 
of  tin  seems  to  prevent,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
noxious  qualities  of  the  lead  from  becoming  sensi- 
ble  when  food  is  dressed  in  vessels  of  this  mixture. 
This  result  is  often  employed  to  tin  copper  vessels; 
and  the  noxious  nature  of  lead  having  raised  a  sus- 
picion that  such  vessels,  when  employed  to  dress 
add  food,  might  prove  injurious  to  the  health,  Mr 
Proust  was  employed  by  the  Spanish  government 
to  examine  the  subject.  The  result  of  his  experi- 
ments was,  that  vinegar  and  lemon-juice,  when 
boiled  long  in  such  vessels,  dissolve  a  small  portion 
of  tin,  but  no  lead,  the  presence  of  the  former 
metal  uniformly  preventing  the  latter  from  being 
acted  on.  The  vessels,  of  course,  are  innocenj^. 
What  is  called  ley  pewter  is  often  scarcely  any 
thing  else  than  this  alloy.  Tin  foil,  too,  is  almost 
always  a  compound  of  tin  and  lead.  It  is  in  the 
formation  of  these  alloys  that  tin  is  principally  em- 
ployed. Its  oxides  are  used  in  enamelling,  and  to 
polish  the  metals ;  and  its  solution  in  nitro-muriatic 
acid  is  an  important  mordant  in  the  art  of  dyeing, 
rendering  several  colours,  particularly  scarlet,  more 
4>rilliant  and  permanent. 

Tin  Ores,  These  are  but  two  in  number,  Hn 
ore  and  tin  pyrites.  The  first  of  these  occurs  crys- 
tallized, and  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  but  which 
may  all  be  derived  from  an  octahedron  with  a  square 
base,  the  angle  over  the  apex  being  1 12^  K/.  The 
minority  of  the  crystals  have  the  general  figure  of 
a  right  square  prism,  with  four-sided  pyramids  at 
each  extremity.  The  cleavages  take  place  parallel 
with  the  sides  of  this  prism,  and  with  both  its  dia- 
gonals. The  crystals  may  be  cleaved  also  parallel 
to  the  sides  of  the  above-named  octahedron,  but 
with  difficulty.  The  prisms  are  sometimes  verti- 
cally streaked.  Lustre  adamantine  ;  colour  various 
shades  of  white,  gray,  yellow,  red,  brown  and  black ; 
streak  pale  gray ;  in  some  varieties  it  is  pale  brown ; , 
semi-transparent,  sometimes  almost  transparent,  and 
at  others  opaque ;  brittle ;  hardness  about  that  of 
feldspar;  specific  gravity  6*96.  Tin  ore  presents 
itself  in  a  great  variety  of  compound  or  macled 
crystals.  It  also  occurs  reniform,  rarely  in  botry- 
oidal  shapes,  and  massive,  with  a  granular  or  co- 
lumnar composition,  the  individuals  being  strongly 
connected,  and  the  fracture  uneven.  The  wood  tin 
of  the  Cornish  mines  is  a  mere  variety  of  tin  ore. 
The  following  ingredients  were  fonnd  in  a  speci- 
men of  crystidlized,  and  in  a  massive  tin  ore : — 


^ears,  small  crystals  have  been  met  with  at  Goifce», 
in  Massachusetts,  in  a  granite  rock,  meeompmnut 
by  tourmaline  and  spodumene.  7t«  yfriu*^  ikc 
other  ore  of  tin,  occurs  massive,  with  m  grannLi 
composition;  fracture  uneven,  imperfectlj  toaA»^ 
dal ;  lustre  metallic ;  colour  steel-iprfty ,  inrtiamg  ro 
yellow:  streak  black;  opaque;  brittle;  hardari 
about  that  of  fluor;  specific  grmritj  4-S5.  Bditn 
the  blow-pipe,  sulphur  is  driven  off,  and  tlie  anacni 
melts  into  a  blackish  scoria,  without  jseldiair  • 
metallic  button.  It  is  soluble  in  aitro-nwiiiic 
add,  during  which  the  sulphur  is  preciiiitatcd.  b 
consists  of 
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In  its  greatest  purity,  it  contains  nothing  but  oxide 
of  tin.  Alone,  indoes  not  melt  before  the  blow- 
pipe, but  is  redudble  when  in  contact  with  char- 
coal. It  occurs  disseminated  through  granite,  also 
in  beds  and  veins.  It  also  occurs  in  pebbles,  and 
is  extracted  in  this  shape  from  stream- works.  The 
variety  called  wood  tin  has  hitherto  been  found  only 
in  these  repositories.  There  are  but  few  countries 
in  which  the  present  species  is  met  with  in  consi- 
derable quantities.  These  are  Saxony,  Bohemia, 
Cornwall,  in  Europe,  and  the  peninsula  of  Malacca, 
and  the  Island  of  Banca,  in  Asia.     Within  a  few 


It  is  found  only  at  St  Agnes,  in  CoruwalL 

TINCAL.     See  Boracie  Acid. 

TINCTURE;  a  solution  of  anj  i 
spirit  of  wine.  Rectified  apirit  of 
direct  menstruum  of  the  redna,  and 
of  vegetables,  and  totally  extracts 
prindples  from  sundry  vegetable  matten^  wkxk 
yield  them  to  water  not  at  all,  or  onlj  m  part,  b 
dissolves,  likewise,  the  sweet,  saechsBnne  MBttcr  d 
vegetables,  and  generally  those  parts  o#  mim^ 
bodies  in  which  their  peculiar  sineU  and  XaafU  re- 
side. The  virtues  of  many  regetables  are  extnft<4 
almost  equally  by  water  and  recrtified  ipint ;  Wi 
in  the  vratery  and  spirituous  tinctures  of  them  tkT« 
is  this  difference,  that  the  active  parts  in  the  vaten 
extractions  are  blended  with  a  large  propartioa  d 
inert  gummy  matter,  on  which  their  aoluUitf  ia 
this  menstruum  in  a  great  measure  depoidt,  vti.« 
rectified  spirit  extracts  them  alsMst  pvrc  trtm 
gum.  Hence,  when  the  spiritnoos  tiMtarr»  are 
mixed  with  watery  liquors,  a  part  of  what  the 
spirit  had  taken  up  from  the  subgecC  gcaerally  sepa* 
rates  and  subsides,  on  account  of  iu  harh^  he€n 
freed  from  that  matter,  which,  being  hkaitrd  with 
it  in  the  original  vegetable,  msAe  it  solahhe  ui 
water.  This,  however,  is  not  nniveraal,  for  the 
active  parts  of  some  vegetables,  whca  extrartc^ 
by  rectified  spirits,  are  not  predpitated  hj  anatfr. 
being  almost  equally  soluble  in  both  meastrwc 

TINDAL,  Matthew,  LL.D.,  a  eootroTcr^^ 
writer,  bom  about  1657,  in  Devonshire,  where  \  .* 
father  was  a  clergyman,  was  adaiitted  of  iJarW- 
college,  Oxford,  in  1672,  elected  a  fellow  eC  A.J 
Souls'  college,  and  afterwards  became  a  doctor  d 
law.     At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Jaae* 
II.,  he  turned  Roman  CatkoUe.  but,  in  1687,  be  rr- 
turned  to  the  church  of  England.     Harii^  rsa> 
curred  in  the  revolution,  be  was  admitted  an  ad^v- 
cate,  and  sat  as  a  judge  in  the  court  of  delcfmtr^ 
He  published  several  pieces,  political  and  thcokr^ 
cal,  among  which  were  a  Iietter  to  the  Cleryyaart 
of  the  two  Universities,  on  the  subject   o£  i*  - 
Trinitv  and  Atbanasian  creed,  and  a  tremttse  entitli^ 
the  Rights  of  the  Christian  Church.      This  wiir. 
excited  a  considerable  sensation  mmom^  the   b^r? 
church  clergy,  who  attacked  it  with  great  anioMMt  • 
Tindal  published  a  defence,  the  second  edition  c 
which  the  house  of  commons  ordered  to  be  b«&rrw  - 
by  the  common  hangman^  in  the  same  fir«  w.-> 
Sacheverers  sermon,  thus  treating  the  dtsp«f anf* 
on  each  side  in  the  same  manner.     In   1730,  ^» 
published  his  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Crealton.  «^ 
the  Gospel  a  Republication  of  the  Religion  of  N  %- 
ture,  in  which  his  object  was  to  show  that   tkrrr 
neither  has  been,  nor  can  be,  any  revelation  d«atinci 
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friNii  what  he  Unm  the  intemal  reTeUtion  of  the 
Uw  of  nature  in  the  hearta  of  mankind.  He  died 
in  1733,  leaving,  in  manuscript,  a  lecond  volume 
ol  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  the  publica- 
tion of  which  was  prevented  by  doctor  Gibson, 
bishop  of  London.  His  nephew,  Nicholas,  bom  in 
1687,  fellow  of  Trbity  college,  Oxford,  published  a 
traulation  of  Bapio*s  History  of  England,  with  a 
continuation. 

TINDAL,  WiLUAM,  also  named  EitchmM^  a 
martyr  to  the  reformation,  bom  in  1500,  near  the 
borders  of  Wales,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where 
he  imbibed  the  doctrines  of  Luther.  Bearing  an 
excellent  character  for  morals  and  diligence,  he  was 
admitted  a  canon  of  Wolse/s  new  college  of 
Christ-chttrch ;  but,  hie  principles  becoming  known, 
be  was  eubsequenUy  ejected.  He  then  withdrew 
to  Cambridge,  where  he  took  a  degree,  and  soon 
after  went  to  reside  as  tutor  in  Gloucestershire. 
While  in  this  capacitv,  he  translated  Erasmuses 
EiuMridUm  MUUU  Ckriaiiami  into  English ;  but, 
in  consequence  of  his  opinions,  articles  were 
preferred  against  him  before  the  chancellor  of  the 
diocese,  and  he  received  a  reprimand.  He  then 
accepted  of  a  retreat  in  the  house  of  an  elder- 
man  of  London,  where  he  employed  himself  in 
preparing  an  English  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. England  not  being  a  place  where  such  a 
work  could  with  safety  be  effected,  he  proceeded 
to  Antwerp,  where,  with  the  assistance  of  John 
Fry,  and  one  Roye,  a  friar,  he  completed  his  work, 
which  was  printed  in  that  city,  in  1526, 8vo.,  with- 
out a  name.  The  greater  part  was  sent  to  England, 
which  produced  great  alarm  among  the  church 
dignitaries;  and  the  prelates  Warhamand  Tunstall 
collected  all  they  could  seise  or  purchase,  and  com- 
roitted  them  to  the  flames.  The  money  received 
by  the  sale  of  the  first  edition  in  this  way,  enabled 
Tindal  to  print  another  edition,  in  conjunction 
with  Alilee  Coverdale.  He  elso  translated  the 
pentateuch,  and  subsequently  Jonas,  which  formed 
the  whole  of  hie  laboure  on  the  Scripturee,  although 
others  have  been  ascribed  to  him.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Antwerp,  where  he  took  up  his  reiddenee 
with  an  English  merchant.  Henry  VIIL  employed  ■ 
a  wretch  of  the  name  of  PhilUpe  to  betray  Tindal 
to  the  emperor's  procurator;  and,  in  1536,  he  was 
brought  to  trial  upon  the  emperor's  decree  at  Augs- 
burg, where  he  was  condemned  to  the  stake,  which 
sentence  he  quietly  endured,  being  first  strangled 
and  then  burnt.  Hit  lest  worda  were,  *'Lord, 
open  the  king  of  England's  eyes  !*'  Tindal's  trans- 
lation of  the  Stfipture  is  highly  esteemed  for  per- 
apicuity  and  noble  simplicity  of  idiom. 

TINO  (anciently  Tettos) ;  an  island  of  the  Gre- 
ciau  Archipelago,  forming  one  of  the  group  of  the 
Cy eludes,  and  consisting  of  a  long,  mountainous 
rid^,  between  Myconos  and  Andros,  from  which 
it  IS  separated  by  a  narrow  channeL  It  contains 
66  villages  and  25,000  inhabitants,  on  80  square 
milee.  It  is  well  cultivated  by  means  of  terraces, 
and  produces  abundance  of  rilk,  com  and  fruit. 
Silk  is  the  principal  commodity.  There  are  four 
monasteries  on  the  island,  and  the  church  of  the 
Evangelist,  recently  erected,  has  a  miraculous 
image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  found  there  in  1823, 
which  is  much  visited  by  pilgrims.  Part  of  the 
revenues  support  a  classical  school  established  in 
1825.  The  capital,  8t  Nicholas,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  island,  was  the  residence  of  the  Euro- 
pean consuls,  before  the  Greek  revolution.  Tenos, 
the  ancient  eapital,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  the 


Greeks,  lay  near  a  sacred  forest,  in  which  was  a 
temple  of  Neptune. 

TINTORETTO;  the  surname  of  a  Venetian 
historical  painter,  GiACOMO  RoBD8Ti,bomat  Venice, 
in  1512,  died  in  1594.  His  fiither  was  a  dyer  (in 
Italian,  tintore),  whence  his  surname.  Tintoretto 
studied  under  Titian,  who  was  so  jealous  of  his 
powers  that  he  dismissed  him  from  his  school.  He 
therefore  pursued  his  studies  without  any  director, 
and  endeavoured  to  unite  his  master's  colouring  with 
the  design  of  Michael  Angelo — a  union  which  is 
discernible  in  his  best  pieces.  But  he  executed  his 
works  with  so  much  haste  that  he  remained  flu  in« 
ferior  to  both  of  those  great  masters.  His  manner 
of  painting  was  bold,  with  strong  lights,  opposed 
by  deep  shadows ;  his  pencil  was  wonderfully  firm 
and  free ;  his  disposition  good ;  his  execution  easy, 
and  his  touch  lively  and  full  of  spirit.  He  painted 
many  works  for  his  native  city,  among  which  are  a 
Last  Judgment,  the  Israelites  worshipping  the 
Golden  Calf,  St  Agnes,  St  Roche,  and  a  Crucifixion, 
the  Marriage  of  CSuia,  the  Martyrdom,  or  Mhracolo 
del  Servo,  &c.  His  portrait,  by  himself,  is  in  the 
Louvre;  and  there  are  many  of  his  paintings  in 
Germany,  Spain,  France,  and  England.  Equal,  in 
several  respects,  to  Titian  or  Paul  Veronese,  he 
wants  the  dignity  of  the  former,  and  the  grace  and 
richness  of  composition  which  distinguish  the  works 
of  the  latter.  He  had  great  variety  m  his  attitudes, 
some  of  which  are  excellent,  while  others  are  con- 
trasted to  extravagance.  Those  of  his  women  are 
generally  graceful,  and  his  heads  are  designed  in  a 
fine  taste. 

TIPPER  ART;  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  pro. 
vince  of  Munster,  extendbg  from  north  to  south 
about  seventy-four  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  about 
forty.  The  dvil  division  of  Tipperary  comprehends 
the  baronies  of  Clan-wilUam,  Eliogarty,  East  Iffa 
and  Offa,  West  Iffa  and  Offa,  Ikerin,  Rillnemanagb, 
Middlethird,  Lower  Ormond,  Upper  Ormond, 
Owney  and  Arra,  and  SUebhardagh.  In  these  the 
chief  places  are  Cashel,  an  ancient  city  and  residence 
of  the  Archbishop ;  Clonmel,  the  assizes-town,  and 
also  a  borough ;  Carrick-on-8uir,  a  prosperous  and 
well  circumstanced  town;  Roscrea,  Neaagh,  Caher, 
a  rapidly  improving  place ;  Thurles,  Feathard,  Tip- 
perary, Emly,  an  ancient  city,  though  now  a  small 
town;  Templcmore,  Clogheen,  Newport,  Killen. 
aule,  Littleton,  and  New  Birmingham.  Agricul- 
ture and  the  rearing  of  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and 
poultry,  constitute  the  principal  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  coals  raised  here  are  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
draw  extensive  supplies  of  fuel  from  the  bogs 
southward  of  Roscrea  and  elsewhere.  Some  wool- 
lens are  nwnu&ctured  and  stockings  knitted,  both 
for  home  consumption:  ratteens  are  manttfa&> 
tured  at  Carrick-on-Suir,  for  the  public  market, 
besides  woollens  and  cottons  at  ClonmeL  That 
part  of  the  Shannon  which  flows  by  this  county  is 
navigable,  and  facilitates  the  traflic  with  Limerick, 
and  the  river  Suir  opens  a  valuable  inland  naviga- 
tion to  the  greater  part  of  the  county.  Tipperary 
was  anciently  a  palatinate,  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Dukes  of  Ormond,  a  power  which  ceased,  and 
was  suppressed  after  the  attainder  of  the  duke,  in 
the  reign  of  George  I.  Amongst  the  ancient  famU 
lies  may  be  enumerated  the  O'Carrols.  Butlers, 
O'Briens,  M'^ans,  O'Hickeys,  O'Kearneys,  and 
Fitzgibbons.     Population  in  184],  435,553. 

TIPPICANOE ;  a  river  of  Indiana,  which  joins 
the  Wabasby  about  420  miles  from  its  mouth; 
2k 
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length  about  170  miles.     It  is  rendered  famous  for  ; 
a  battle  between  the  Americans  and  Indians,  in 
November,  1811.  | 

TIPPOO  S  AIB,  sultan  of  Mysore,  son  of  Hyder 
Ally,  born  in  1751,  succeeded  his  father  in  1782. 
(See  Hyder  Ally  and  Mysore.)  He  continued  the 
war  in  which  his  father  was  engaged  with  the  Bri- 
tish until  the  peace  of  Paris  ( 1783),  which  deprived 
him  of  the  assistance  of  the  French ;  and  the  alli- 
ance of  the  Mahrattas  with  the  British  induced  him 
to  sign  the  treaty  of  Mangalore,  in  1784,  on  advan- 
tageous terms.  His  kingdom  had  nowa  superficial  ex- 
tent of  97»500  square  miles,  with  a  revenue  of  about 
£3.000,000  sterling.  The  country  was  well  peopled 
and  under  good  cultivation,  and  the  people,  although 
of  Hindoo  origin,  contented  with  the  Mohammedan 
government.  But  Tippoo  soon  showed  himself  fa- 
natical and  intolerant.  He  caused  the  Bramins  to 
be  cruelly  beaten,  or  forcibly  circumcised,  when 
they  would  not  consent  to  renounce  their  faith,  and 
treated  the  Christians  with  such  rigour,  that  more 
than  70,000  left  his  dominions.  In  1787,  he  again 
attacked  the  Mahrattas,  and,  in  1789,  turned  his 
arms  against  the  rajah  of  Travancore,  an  ally  of  the 
British.  An  offensive  and  defensive  treaty  was 
concluded  (June  1790)  between  the  East  India 
company,  the  Peishwa,  and  Nizam  Ali.  In  the 
campaign  of  1790,  several  places  were  reduced  by 
the  allies,  and,  in  that  of  1791,  in  which  lord  Corn- 
wallis  commanded  in  person,  they  besieged  Tippoo 
in  his  capital,  Seringapatam.  (q.  v.)  A  peace  was 
concluded,  February,  1792,  by  the  terms  of  which 
the  sultan  of  Mysore  consented  to  relinquish  nearly 
half  of  his  territory,  and  to  pay  80,000,000  rupees 
(about  £3,375,000).  The  ceded  territory  was  di- 
vided  between  the  allies.  But  Tippoo  was  unwilling 
to  submit  to  this  loss,  and  endeavoured,  though 
without  success,  to  engage  some  of  the  native 
flowers  in  a  war  with  the  Company.  He  also  en- 
tered into  negociations  with  the  French ;  and  his 
intrigues  were  discovered  to  the  British  by  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  governor  of  the  Isle  of  France, 
encouraging  the  inhabitants  to  enter  his  service. 
Suspecting  that  the  preparations  of  Tippoo  were 
connected  with  Bonaparte's  invasion  of  Egypt,  and 
receiving  from  him  only  evasive  answers  to  their  in- 
quiries, the  Company  determined  to  anticipate 
hostilities,  and,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1799,  in 
connexion  with  their  former  allies,  they  declared 
war  against  the  sultan.  The  forces  of  the  native 
allies  being  occupied  by  domestic  troubles,  the  Bri- 
tish  were  obliged  to  conduct  the  war  alone.  Two 
armies,  under  generals  Stuart  and  Harris,  entered 
Mysore,  defeated  Tippoo  in  two  battles,  and  formed 
a  junction  before  Seringapatam,  whither  he  had  re- 
treated. The  place  was  reduced  by  storm.  May  4,  and 
Tippoo  perished  in  the  assault.  The  whole  of  My- 
sore was  now  divided  between  the  allies.  The  Bri- 
tish annexed  portions  of  the  territory  to  the  presi- 
dencies of  Madras  and  Bombay,  and  erected  another 
portion  into  a  vassal  kingdom  under  the  young  raja 
or  Kurtur  Krishna,  son  of  the  last  raja  (who  died 
in  prison  in  1796),  who  was  found  in  prison  in  Se- 
ringapatam. The  children  of  Tippoo,  with  his 
wives  and  female  relations,  received  the  fort  of 
Vellore,  in  the  Carnatic,  as  a  place  of  residence, 
with  a  yearly  pension  of  720,000  rupees  from  the 
English  East  India  Company.  Tippoo  Saib  was  a 
man  of  bold  and  deep  views,  and  evinced  much  pru- 
dence and  sagacity  in  the  execution  of  his  projects. 
But,  unfortunately  for  himself,  he  was  surrounded 
with  flatterers,  and  neglected  his  old  officers  and 


oounttllon.    Hb  libnuy,  and  hk  t%n;  a  mtir:^. 
ton  with  which  he  was  acciistamed  to  ainoM  i  - 
self  at  toble,  are  in  the  East  India  Houac,  is  L 
don. 

TIPTOFT.     See  Worcesier,  JSari  of. 

TIRABOSCHI,  GiaoLAMO.      This  Ifalisa  *  - 
lar,  born  in   1731,  at  Bergamo,  was  distv^'* 
for  love  of  learning  and  unwearied  appliestiflc  r 
in  early  youth,  when  his  father  placed  ktm,  at  e>-<» 
years  of  age,  in  the  Jesuit  college  of  Monzt,  «^ 
be  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  learned  tearhen.  ^ 
at  the  same  time  acquired  audi  a  fondnes  tv  "• 
clerical  profession,  that  be  persuaded  bis  hshr  -• 
let  him,  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  commeBce  \as  •  • 
tiate  at  Genoa.     On  its  expiration,  after  the   •• 
period  of  two  years,  he  was  directed  to  give  ra- 
tion for  five  years  in  the  lower  aehoobia  K^ 
and  afterwards  in  Novara.     He  was  suhspqir 
appointed  to  the  professorship  of  rbetoric  at  M.^ 
in  the  university  of  Brera.     In  this  sitaaOK.  ^ 
distinguished  himself,  not  only  aa  a  teacher,  bi.*  »• 
an  author.     Several  works  of  deep  research  aai  ^ 
common  solidity  obtained  for  him  an  oSet  dt  *  * 
place  of  librarian  to  Frands  IIL  of  If  (»dcna.  T-o. 
boschi  made  use  of  the  valuable   tesoarm  *: 
placed  at  his  command,  to  oompoae  his  eplch*  - 
work  SttfHa  della  Letteratura  Itnintmrn,  vbrs  <> 
peared  successively  in   fourteen    Tolaaies^     T.- 
work,  which,  in  extent  of  learning,  in  acmnrr. 
completeness,  and  in  style,  has  not  its  eqoal  v  * ' 
literature,  extends  from  the  oonmeBcemsai «  ~- 
tellectual  cultivation  in  Italy  to  the  jear  l7l>dL  as 
excites  so  much  the  more  wonder  at  the  ^iv^ 
and  value  of  its  contents,  as  it  was  conpleCerf  a  :^ 
short  space  of  ten  years,  during  which  the  w^^ 
also  found  time,  as  if  for  reereatioa,  to  pradsrr  n- 
rious  other  works,  which  are  highly  dstzsraisart 
in  their  kind  ;  as  the  BiUideea  jfejiwawf.   Be  Jt^ 
wrote  other  works  of  a  literary,  h»i 
logical  nature.     He  died  at  Modcaa,  I7M,  a  i 
fice  to  his  incessant  application. 

TIRADE ;  a  long,  declamatory  rtnsa,  gnfnD^ 
of  a  violent  nature.  This  term  probaMf  anpaatri 
from  the  musical  expression  tirmia^  whidi  forvcH- 
signified  a  series  of  notes  of  the  none  lad,  rk% 
and  falling  by  degrees. 

TIRAILLEURS ;  a  name  gireD*  aince  t^  «r^ 
of  the  French  revolution,  to  a  apeciea  of  iobr 
intended  to  fight  seldom  in  dose  order»  bat  mv^ 
dispersed,  two  and  two  always  sopportiag  <r»* 
other,  and  in  general  to  skinnish  in  front  «'  " 
columns  and  troops  of  the  line.     The  moTftt'' 
of  the  tirailleurs,  nevertheless,  are  ■jwliHstir  • 
ordered:    they  are  directed  by  signals*  gvw- 
given  by  bugles  or  small  trumpets.      The  dw 
quisites  of  good  tirailleurs  are  great  afetivft%.  >    ■ 
correct  and  keen  eye,  in   order  to   ncrooBt^ 
themselves  promptly  to  drcumstanees ;  to  c\<^*  ' 
quickly  into  masses  when  so  ordered,  and  dnt* 
again  with  equal  expedition ;  and  to  art  coasta? 
in  unison  with  the  whole  army.     They  masi 
good  marksmen,  though  they  do  not  need  the  k» 
degree  of  expertness  as  the  sharp-shootem     T* 
French  introduced  the  system  of  tir»Ulemn  ir.  ' 
wars  in  their  revolution ;   having  taken  the  n-. 
probably,  from  the  practice  of  the  people  of  Nv 
America,  in  the  revolutionary  war.    (See  Imfitrt 
As  the  French,  when  first  attacked,  could  *ik4  t* 
pose  their  enemies  with  troops  eqindly  well  £i- 
plined,  they  adopted  the  8}'stem  of  rolnmm, ;' 
ceded  by  tirailleurs.     Long  practice  developed  ' 
rude  beginnings,  until  tiraillturs  have  T 
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pentable  in  anoici.  They  are  of  the  greate«t  ser* 
rice  both  in  attack  and  defence,  and  generally  a 
great  part  of  a  battle  at  the  present  day  consists  of 
the  skirmishes  of  tirailleura^  particularly  when  the 
enemy  is  to  be  kept  distant  from  the  columns,  or, 
in  genera],  to  be  checked,  or  where,  firom  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground,  columns  cannot  act,  as  in  the 
defence  of  woods,  morasses,  villages,  gardens.  It 
is  evident  that  the  use  of  tirailleurM  has  essentially 
changed  tactics,  as  well  as  the  system  of  war  in 
general.  Sometimes  the  tirailUurn  form  a  separate 
company  in  each  battalion,  as  was  formerly  the  case 
with  the  French ;  sometimes  the  third  line  of  the 
whole  battalion  consists  of  tirailleurM  alone ;  but  in 
case  of  necessity,  every  soldier  has  to  act  as  such, 
as  in  the  Prussian  arm  v. 

TlRE'SlAS,  in  mythology;  a  celebrated  prophet 
of  Thebes,  son  of  Everus  and  Charicla  He  drew 
bis  prophecies  from  the  flight  or  the  language  of  i 
birds,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  his  daughter 
Manto,  and  sometimes  evoked  the  manes  from  the. 
infernal  regions  with  mystical  ceremonies.  He  was 
buried  with  great  pomp  by  the  Thebans,  and  ho-' 
noured  as  a  god.  His  oracle  at  Orchomenus  was  in  I 
universal  esteem.  Homer  represents  Ulysses  as' 
going  to  the  infernal  regions  to  consult  Tiresias 
concerning  his  return  to  Ithaca. 

TIREK.  an  island  of  the  Hebrides.  It  is  about 
12  miles  long,  aiid  4  broad.  Its  surface  is  flat,  and 
grows  no  trees ;  it  has  no  streaoas,  but  there  are 
two  small  lakes  upon  it,  and  numerous  pools.  The 
soil  is  the  most  fertile  in  the  Hebrides.  There  are 
some  antiquities  here,  such  as  small  duns  or  towers. 
At  the  west  point  are  numerous  e  ivev,  and  lime- 
stone and  ironstone  abound.  In  the  centre  of  the 
island  is  a  flat  plain  of  1563  acres,  scarcely  inter- 
rupted by  a  stone,  called  the  Ree^  which  is  kept 
in  continual  pasture,  rich  and  verdant.  Num-. 
bers  of  black  cattle  are  reared  in  Tiree.  '1*1  e 
Duke  of  Argyle  is  sole  proprietor.  The  popula- 
tion is  decreasing;  in  1831,  5769;  in  1841,  4391. 
See  ffebridei 

TIRLEMONT;  a  town  of  Belgium,  South  Bra. 
bant,  called  by  the  people  of  the  country  Tienen. 
It  WM  anciently  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Bra- 
bant. Near  Tirlemont  is  a  station  of  the  Belgian 
national  railway.  Tirlemont  is  10  miles  E.  ot 
Lottvain,  and  about  25  S.W.  from  Brussels.  The 
site  of  this  place  is  very  extensive,  and  it  is  certain 
that,  in  pist  times,  it  was  a  town  of  some  import- 
ance. Similar  to  Louvain,  the  boundaries  of  the 
town  inclose  much  cultivated  ground.  Its  present 
population  is  about  8(KK).  The  Great  Square  is 
remarkable  for  siie;  upon  it  stands  the  town-house, 
an  ancient  edifice;  also  the  Church  of  Our  Lady, 
which  is  rather  handsome.  Here  was  born  the 
Jesuit  Bollandus,  whose  followers  are  known  in 
church  history  as  the  Bollandists.  In  November, 
1792,  tlM  Austrians  were  defeated  here  by  the 
French;  and,  in  April,  1793,  the  French  were  de- 
feated by  the  Austrians,  with  the  loss  of  7U)0  men, 
and  thirty-three  nieces  of  cannon. 

TIROL.     SteTsfrol, 

TIRONIAN  NOTES  (iVbte  Tlrontmue).  See 
AhhreviatiiMM, 

TISAN,  OE  PTISAN  (from  ^i^rm,  to  decorti- 
rate,  bruise,  or  pound) ;  I.  barley  deprived  of  its 
husks,  pounded,  and  made  into  balls.  2.  A  drink 
is  so  called  by  the  French  made  mostly  of  farinace- 
ous substances,  as  barley,  rice,  grits,  and  the  like, 
boiled  with  water,  and  sweetened  to  the  palate. 
This  is  prescribed  by  the  French  physicians  in  al- 


most all  complaints,  being  the  common  mode  of 
putting  a  patient  on  a  low  diet,  just  as  gruel  is  a 
common  prescription  of  British  physicians  in  like 
cases. 

TISCHBEIN;  a  German  family,  distinguished 
in  the  fine  arts,  of  whom  we  shall  mention  only 
John  Hennf^  born  at  Heyna,  in  Hesse,  in  1722, 
died  at  Cussel,  in  1789,  and  John  Henry  William, 
born  at  Heyna,  in  1751.  The  latter  was  appointed, 
in  1790,  director  of  the  academy  of  painting  at 
Naples,  where  he  did  much  for  the  fine  arts.  The 
troubles  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  caused 
him  to  return  to  Germany.  He  passed  the  rest  of 
his  life  chiefly  at  Eutin.  lie  painted  many  pictures 
of  great  beauty,  and  was  fond  of  comparing  the 
phystopomies  of  men  with  those  of  certain  animals, 
to  which  he  may  have  been  led  by  his  connexion 
with  Lavater.  He  published  TVtos  de  differena 
Animaux  desrinfes  d^aprh  Nature  pour  donner  une 
liee  plua  ixacte  de  leure  Caracthes  (Naples,  1796, 
2  vols.,  fol.):  the  moral  disposition  of  each  animal, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  is  given  here 
with  admirable  truth :  also  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
Collection  of  Engravings  from  antique  Vases,  the 
greater  Part  of  Grecian  Fabric,  found  in  ancient 
'i'ombs  in  the  Two  Sicilies,  in  the  Years  1789  and 
1790,  with  the  Remarks  of  the  Proprietor,  pub- 
lished bv  W.  Tischbein  (Naples,  1790—1809,  4 
vols.,  fol.),  which  contains  240  outlines  of  vases. 
The  originals  were  lost  in  a  shipwreck.  He  like- 
wise published  Homer,  illustrated  by  Drawings 
from  Antiques,  by  W.  Tischbein,  ftc,  %rith  illus- 
trations by  Ch.  Theophilus  Heyne,  1—6  numbers 
(Gottingen,  1801— 4),  and  7—11  numbers  (1821 
_23,  Stuttg.),  with  illustrations  by  doctor  T. 
Schom.  Homer  occupied  him  almost  throughout 
his  life ;  he  sought  for  every  antique  with  which 
the  poetry  of  Homer  was  in  any  way  connected, 
and  made  a  rich  collection  of  drawings  of  antiques, 
l^ven  to  the  world  in  the  above-mentioned  work. 

TISIPHONE;  one  ot  the  Furies,  mythological 
goddesses,  of  whom  there  were  three ;  the  two 
others  beinir  Alecio  and  Megctra.    See  Furies, 

TISSOT,  SmoN  Andkbw,  an  eminent  physician, 
bom  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  in  1728,  studied  at 
Geneva  and  Montpellier,  and  settled  at  Lausanne. 
The  success  with  which  he  treated  the  confluent 
small-pox,  by  means  of  fresh  air  and  a  cooling  diet, 
at  a  period  when  stimulants  and  sudorifics  were 
generally  adopted,  fixed  on  the  young  practitioner 
the  public  attention.  He  published  a  tract  in  fav- 
our of  inoculation,  in  ]7<50,  and  Avis  au  Peuple 
sur  sa  Sante  (1761,  translated  into  English  by 
doctor  Kirk  Patrick);  Atfis  aux  Gene  de  Lettres  et 
aux  Personnes  sedentaires  sur  leur  SantS  (Paris, 
1768)  ;  Essai  sur  les  Maladies  des  Gens  du  Monde 
(Lyons,  1770,  12mo.)  ;  and  Teniamen  de  Morbis  ex 
Manustupraiione  ortis,  Tissot  refused  advantage- 
ous offers  made  him  by  the  kings  of  Poland  and 
England,  to  induce  him  to  quit  Lausanne,  but  ac- 
cepted of  a  professorship  in  the  university  of  Pavia. 
This  office,  however,  he  relinquished  after  three 
years,  and  returned  to  Lausanne,  where  his  death 
took  place  in  1797.  The  principal  works  of  Tissot 
were  published  together  at  Paris,  1809  (8  vols., 
8vo.),  with  the  notes  of  professor  Halle. 

TISSOT,  Clsment  Joseph,  a  relative  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  1750,  studied  at  Besan9on.  He 
published  a  treatise  entitled  Gpmnastiqme  Medicate 
(1781).  He  was  appointed  adjunct  physician  to 
the  household  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  After  tbo 
revolution,  he  was  surgeon-in  chief  in  various  corps 
2r2 
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of  the  French  armie*,  and  terved  in  the  cunpaigni  | 
in  Austria,  Prussia,  Poland  and  Italy.     At  Iei.gth  | 
be  retired  from  the  service,  and  settled  in  profes- 
sionid  practice  at  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1626. ! 
He  published  several  essays  and  treatises,  which 
are  esteemed  in  foreign  countries. 

TITAN;  in  mythology,  a  son  of  Ccelus  and 
Terra.  To  him,  as  the  eldest  brother,  belonged 
the  empire ;  but,  at  the  request  of  his  mother  and  his 
•isters,  Ceres  and  Ops,  he  ceded  it  to  his  youngest 
brother,  Saturn,  on  condition  that  the  latter  should 
not  let  any  of  his  sons  live,  so  that  the  government 
would  devolve  on  the  sons  of  Titan.  But  when 
he  learned  that  some  children  of  Saturn  bad  re- 
mained alive,  he  and  his  sons  took  up  arms,  con- 
quered  Saturn,  and  made  him  and  his  wife  prisoners. 
But  Jupiter,  son  of  Saturn,  who  dwelt  in  Crete, 
made  war  upon  his  uncle  with  an  army  of  Cretans, 
conquered  h.«ni,  and  reinstated  his  father.  This 
Titan  is  unknown  to  the  early  writers  on  mytho- 
logy. The  name  of  Titans  is  given  to  the  sons  of 
Coelus  and  Terra,  or  Titaea  (Karth),  in  general. 
Hesiod,  and  most  of  the  mythological  writers,  make 
them  six  in  number — Coeos,  Crios,  Hyperion,  Jape- 
tus,  Oceanus,  Saturn.  In  a  mythological  fragment, 
Phorcys  is  added  as  the  seventh.  Later  writers 
make  them  eighteen,  reckoning,  perhaps,  in  their 
number,  some  of  the  Cyclops  and  the  Centimani, 
who  were  also  sons  of  Coelus.  The  children  of  the 
Titans,  e.  g.  Atlas,  are  also  called  by  this  name. 
Helios,  or  Sol,  son  of  the  Titan  Hyperion,  is  parti- 
cularly  denominated  Tiian,  In  general,  the  fable 
of  the  Titans  is  mixed  with  many  notions  borrowed 
from  the  Phoenician  cosroo^onr,  particularly  this, 
that  several  of  the  Titans  were  'the  authors  of  vari- 
ous useful  inventions,  the  first  artists,  architects, 
agriculturists,  shepherds  and  hunters.  The  story 
that  the  eldest  children  of  Coelus  dethroned  their 
&ther,  and  waged  war  with  Jupiter  for  the  f^overn- 
ment,  is  one  of  the  earliest  mythological  fictions. 
Acccrdiog  ix>  Hesiod  (verse  176),  they  received 
this  name  because  they  stretched  out  their  hands 
to  their  father  (from  rtrMfat  or  rciM»).  They  are 
also  called  Uranide$,  Terra  was  indignant,  it  is 
said,  at  the  cruelties  of  her  husband,  who  did  not 
allow  the  children,  whom  she  brought  forth,  to  see 
the  light,  but  imprisoned  them  in  Tartarus.  She 
therefore  excited  the  Titans  to  insurrection  :  Coelus 
was  imprisoned,  and  emasculated  by  Saturn,  and 
the  latter  ascended  the  throne.     But  as  he  also  im- 

nned  his  brothers,  the  Cyclops  and  Centimani, 
artarus.  Terra  excited  Jupiter,  and  the  other 
children  of  Saturn,  to  insurrection,  and  the  war 
between  the  Titanides  and  the  children  of  Saturn 
began.  For  ten  years,  the  former  fought  from 
mount  Othrys,  the  latter  from  mount  Olympus, 
without  any  decisive  result  to  either  party,  until 
Jupiter,  in  obedience  to  an  oracle  of  Terra,  loosed 
the  Centimani,  by  whose  assistance  the  Titans  were 
beaten,  fettered,  and  thrown  into  Tartarus.  The 
scene  of  the  war  is  placed  in  Thessaly,  on  Olympus 
mnd  Othrys,  by  Hesiod ;  on  Olympus,  Pelion  and 
Ossa,  by  Homer.  Among  the  earlier  oosmogonical 
poets,  this  contest  seems  to  be  symbolical  of  the 
struggle  of  the  elements  at  the  formation  of  the 
world. 

TITANIA.    SeeMah. 

TITANIUM;  a  metal  which  has  been  obtuned 
In  a  staie  of  perfect  purity  only  in  sufficient  quantity 
for  the  determination  of^its  properties.  It  was  in 
the  condition  of  a  powder  as  obtained,  and  possessed 
of  the  following  properties:   colour  dark  copper- 


red ;  tannshet  in  the  nr,  and  takes  flfe  vfcca  Wal'^ 
it  detonates  with  idtre,  and  is  acted  jBpoB  •■* 
energy  by  all  the  dense  adda.     A  oystaDaed  ae 
tallic  titanlom,  in  sdmII  cabca^  liaa  bns  ahsum- 
oeeasionaOy,  in  the  sings  of  great    iroB  nadL?^ 
furnaces ;  but  it  is  always  aDoycd  with  traa,  blA- 
dently  to  affect  a  delicate  magnetic  ncrdlr.     Thrv 
cubes  have  a  copper-red  coloiir  and  tnmA  brilLw- . 
They  are  hard  enough  to  acratdi  roA  GrrvtaL  mt- 
have  a  specific  g^vity  of  5*S.  Neither  of  the  sTv^s^ 
adds  are  capable  of  disaolTii^  tliem,  «or  ate  tba^ 
fusible  before  the  blow-pipe.     Tbere  are  two  caa- 
Unations  of  titanium  and  wtygea  i  tbe  oar  ii  r 
oxide,  the  other  an  acid.     The  oxsdtr  of  tifa—  & 
of  a  black,  biniah,  or  purpUah  eolo«r»  aad  mmj  W 
formed  by  heating  metallie  titaBiuoa  in  fiae  pova* 
along  with  caustic  potash.     It  is  alao  procared  f-^i 
titanic  add,  by  exposing  it  to  a  very  Holeat  W« 
in  a  charcoal  cradble.     It  is  Insolable  ia  all  tk 
adds.     When  heated,  it  absorbs  oxygea  wtrj  »>«- 
ly,  and  is  converted  into  titanic  acid  bj  Watvc  s 
with  nitre,  with  great  difficulty.     Belbre  the  Uva- 
pipe,  it  dissolves  in  bi-pbospnate  of  aoda,  sad  faw 
a  very  dark-red  glass.     The  anatase,  an  scv  nd- 
tanium,  described  at  the  dose  of  thm  artirlr,  av 
pears  to  be  wholly  composed  of  this  oxide.  Tkme 
acid  occurs  native  in  the  nitile.     (See  tlie  dov  t<i 
the  present  article.)     Its  colour  is  reddisfc.-brw'x 
and  it  has  a  spedfic  gravity  of  4-249.     Tbe  an^ 
add  is,  however,  slightly  impure,  from  tbe  pnatmrr 
of  iron :  when  the  iron  is  separated,  tbe  mH  pre- 
sents a  white  colour.  It  reddens  litmas  paper,  d>' 
having  been  exposed  to  a  high  tempecatare.     It  iv- 
sembles  zirconia  so  closely  as  to  be  witb  £flk*i?7 
distinguished  from  that  earth.     Tbcj  naj,  hav- 
ever,  be  easily  recognisifd  from  a  Uow-pipe  expert 
ment.     Titanic  acid,  when  fused  with  borax,  or  bi- 
phosphate  of  soda,  in  the  exterior  Jiair,  girt*  a 
yellow  or  colourless  glass,  whick  ia  the  intKnor 
flame  becomes  deep  purple, or  eyqibiawaiih  Mai. I, 
if  the  add  be  in  excess.     Whea  titasnc  add  and 
xirconic  occur  together  in  tbe  sane  niaeral,  we  arc 
unable  to  effect  thdr  separation  ?  sack  laiarraU.  ia 
the  present  state  of  chemical  knowledge,  eaaaot  be 
analyzed.     Titanium  unites  with  dilorine  to  Ibra  • 
chloride.      It  is  formed  by  pasdng  tbe  g;ns  over 
ignited  titanic  add  and  charcoal  in  a  porcebaa  take 
It  is  a  fluid,  perfectly  transparent  aind  <oloaib"\ 
heavier  than  water,  and  boils  at  275**  Fabr.  Wbm 
mingled  with  water,  it  is  converted  into  maiiau 
add   and  titanic  add.     When  titaaic  acsd.  iaor 
spar,  and  sulphuric  add,  are  mixed  together  a  » 
leaden  retort,  a  yellow-coloured  liquid  ia  gfadad'« 
obtained,  which  water  immediately  convcru  iato 
fluoric  add  and  titanic  add.     This  is  probaMy  • 
Jhoride  of  titanium.     A  pko^kmrtt  and  a  amIpAwi 
of  titanium  have  both  been  formed.     Kotbtnr  *• 
known  respecting  tbe  combinations  whidi  tHassua 
is  capable  of  forming  with  selenium,  tellarias, 
arsenic,  antimony,  chromium,  molybdenam,  tanc* 
sten,  and  columbium.     Unsucceasful  atteiapts  hs«< 
been  made  to  combine  it  with  silver,  copper  vd 
lead.     It  has  been  combined  with  iron,  smI  fs^^r 
rise  to  an  alloy  of  a  gray  colour,  interaperard  mat 
yellow-coloured  brilliant  partidea.     It  woaldar- 
pear  that  the  affinity  of  titanium  for  vOter  necal* 
is,  on  the  whole,  very  weak. 

OreM  of  TUanium,  These  are  five  in  n vmber ;  via. 
rutile,  anatase,  ilmenite,  crichtonite  and  spbrac. 

1.  R^tilet  or  titanite,  occurs  crystallised,  ia  riirbt 
square  prisms, — the  primary  form  of  tbe  aperies .- 
which  are  often  tflnniaated  ai  one  extrrnity  by  a 
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feur-cided  pyramid*  whote  hen  iocttne  to  tbe  oorm- 
ponding  lateral  onea  under  anglea  of  122^  45*.  Tbe 
lateral  edges  of  the  prism  are  often  truncated,  and 
the  primary  prismatic  sides  are  liable  to  numerous 
vertical  sittife.  Macled  forms,  or  twin  crystals,  are 
very  common,  whose  appearance  b  that  of  a  prism 
bent  to  an  angle  of  114^  30' ;  sometimea  the  geni- 
culations  are  frequently  repeated.  The  cleavage  is 
parallel  to  the  primary  planes ;  lustre  metallic  ada- 
mantine; colour  reddish  brown,  passing  into  red, 
sometimes  yellowish ;  streak  very  pale  brown ;  | 
translucent  to  opaque ;  hardness  about  that  of  feld- 
apar ;  specific  gravity  4*24.  It  also  occurs  massive, 
the  individuals  being  of  various  sizes  and  strongly 
connected.  Alone  before  the  blowpipe,  it  is  infu* 
Bible,  but  gives  with  borax,  a  yellowish  glass,  which 
assumes  an  amethyst  colour  when  further  reduced. 
It  consists  of  titanic  acid.  It  occurs  generallv  in 
imbedded  crystals,  either  in  quarts  engaged  in 
gneiss,  mica-slate,  or  chlorite  slate;  or  in  beds  con- 
sisting of  quarts,  garnet,  and  augite.  It  is  likewise 
found  in  transparent  crystals  of  quartz.  Imbedded 
crystals  in  quarts  have  been  found  at  Rosenau  in 
Hungary,  Teinach  on  the  Bacher,  in  Stiria,  and  at 
various  places  along  the  Alps.  Very  perfect  crys- 
tals occur  in  the  Sanalpe  in  Carintbia,  also  at  8t 
Gothard.  Fine  pebbles  of  rutile  are  found  in  Tran. 
sylvania,  and  called  mifrine,  on  account  of  their 
black  colour.  At  St  Yrieiz,  in  France,  and  in  the 
province  of  Ouadalazara,  in  Spain,  twin  crystals 
occur  of  very  large  dimensions.  Other  localities 
are  Bohemia,  Siberia,  and  Brasil.  In  the  United 
States,  very  perfect  crystals,  and  in  great  quan- 
tity, are  found  at  Windsor,  in  Massachusetts,  where 
they  occur  in  seams  of  quarts  traversing  chlorite 
slate.  Many  other  places  might  be  mentioned  in 
New  England,  where  rutile  has  been  met  with ; 
but  the  above  mentioned  is  the  only  productive 
locality. 

2.  Atuttaie.  This  species  is  much  more  rare  than 
that  just  described,  but  is  exceedingly  interesting 
from  the  beauty  of  its  crystals,  and  from  the  nature  of 
its  compoution,  it  being  regarded  as  composed  solely 
of  the  protoxide  of  the  metal.  Its  crystals  are  small, 
and  of  the  form  of  the  octahedron,  with  a  square 
base,  the  pyramids  meeting  under  an  angle  of  199^ 
47',  which  is  the  primary  form  of  the  species.  Tbe 
cleavage  is  parallel  to  tbe  primary  planes,  and  to 
the  longer  axis  of  the  crystak ;  fracture  conchoidal, 
though  with  difficulty  observed;  lustre  metallic 
adamantine ;  colour  various  shades  of  brown,  more 
or  less  dark,  also  indigo-blue ;  streak  white,  semi, 
transparent ;  hardness  nearly  that  of  feldspar ;  spe- 
cific gravitv  3*82  It  dissolves  with  difficulty  in 
the  salt  of  phosphorus,  before  the  blowpipe,  and 
the  portion  not  melted  becomes  white  and  semi- 
transparent.  It  occurs  in  narrow,  irregular  veins, 
accompanied  by  albite,  quarts,  mica,  and  axinite. 
Its  chief  localities  are  Bourg  d'Oisans  in  Dauphiny, 
and  in  Switzerland ;  it  Is  also  found  in  ComwaU, 
in  Norway,  in  Spain,  and  Braal. 

3.  limeHUe.  Axotoroous  iron  ore  (Mobs)  ;  me- 
naccanite?  iserine?  The  primary  form  of  this  spe- 
cies  is  believed  to  be  a  rhomboid  of  85"  59^.  It 
occurs  massive,  rarely  crystallised  in  what  are  des- 
cribed by  professor  Rupfer  as  being  variously  modi- 
fied four-sided  prisms ;  colour  black  ;  strrak  brown- 
ish; opaque;  lustre  on  thu  fracture  shining  and 
resinous ;  fracture  conchoidal  i  no  visible  deavage ; 
hardness  between  apatite  and  feldspar;  spedfie 
gravity  4-0— 4-8.  It  is  unalterable  before  tbe 
blow-pipe,  and  consists  of 
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It  occurs  in  the  Ilmen  mountains  of  the  Ural  chain. 
The  menaccanitet  a  substance  found  in  small,  black 
angular  grains,  at  Menaccan,  in  Cornwall,  and  at 
jBotany  Bay,  as  well  as  the  iserine,  found  at  Iser, 
in  Silesia,  and  some  other  places,  are  believed  to 
fall  within  the  present  spedes. 

4.  Cnehiomte  resembles  very  dosely  the  ilmenite. 
It  occurs  in  very  small  crystals,  in  the  form  of  acute 
rhomboids  having  the  summits  replattd,  and  being 
otherwbe  variously  modified  by  secondary  planes, 
tbe  only  deavage  bdng  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 
of  the  rhomboid.  It  is  perfectly  black,  opaque, 
and  of  a  shining  lustre  :  fracture  conchoidal.  It  is 
harder  than  floor.  Before  the  blow-pipe,  it  coo- 
ducts  much  like  ilmenite,  but  is  believed  to  be  a 
silicate  of  titanium.  It  occurs,  along  with  anatasct 
on  crystals  of  quarts,  at  Dauphiny. 

5.  Spheue  (silico-calcareous  oxide  of  titanium) 
occurs  for  the  most  part  in  well-defined  crystals, 
which  have  the  general  figure  of  very  flat  octahe- 
drons, but  which  are  derived  from  an  oblique  rhom- 
bic prism  of  133^  30',  parallel  to  which  a  distinct 
cleavage  may  be  effected.  Fracture  imperfect  con- 
choidal or  uneven;  lustre  adamantine,  sometimes 
inclined  to  resinous :  colour  brown,  yellow,  gray, 
and  green ;  streak  white ;  transl>icent  on  the  edges, 
rarely  transparent ;  hardness  about  that  of  apatite ; 
specific  gravity  3*46.  Besides  occurring  in  crystals 
it  is  found  massive,  with  a  granuhu-  or  lamellar 
composition.  Before  the  blow-pipe,  the  yellow  va- 
rieties do  not  change  their  colour;  all  the  rest 
become  yellow.  They  intumesce  a  little,  and  melt 
on  the  edges  into  a  dark  coloured  enamel.  They 
are  soluble  in  heated  nitric  add,  and  leave  a  residue 
of  silex.  Sphene  is  composed  of  lime  32*20,  oxide 
of  titanium  33-30,  and  silex  28O0.  It  occurs  in 
small  nodules  or  crystals,  imbedded  in  gneiss  and 
beds  of  sientte.  It  is  also  found  in  white  lime- 
stone, along  with  augite,  scapolite,  garnet  and  bom- 
blende.  It  comes  from  several  districts  of  the  Sa- 
nalpe in  Carinthia,  where  it  is  found  in  a  coarse- 
grained  gneiss.  Other  European  localities,  near 
Dresden  in  Saxony,  Arendal  in  Norway,  St  Goth- 
ard, and  Scotland.  In  the  tfnited  States  it  has 
been  found  in  numerous  places ;  but  no  where  so 
abundantly  as  at  Roger's  rock,  on  the  shore  of  lake 
George,  where  it  occurs  in  gneiss  with  augite  and 
hornblende. 

TITHES,  OE  TYTHES  ;  the  tenth  part  of  the 
increase  yearly  arising  from  the  profits  of  lands,  the 
stock  upon  lands,  and  the  industry  of  the  occupants, 
allotted  to  the  clergv  for  their  maintenance.  The 
enstom  of  giving  and  paying  tithes  is  very  andent. 
In  Gen.  xiv.  20,  Abraham  gives  Melchisedek  the 
tenth  of  all  the  spoils  taken  from  the  four  kings  de- 
feated by  him.  Tithes  were  first  legally  enjoined 
by  Moses.  They  were  not  established  by  Christ. 
l^he  Christian  priests  snd  the  ministers  of  the  altar 
lived  at  first  upon  the  alms  and  oblations  of  the 
devout.  For  the  first  three  hundred  years  aAer 
Christ,  no  mention  is  made  in  ecclesiastical  history 
of  any  such  thing  as  tithes.  The  first  authority 
produced  (setting  aside  the  apostolical  constitu- 
tions, which  few  of  the  advocates  of  tithes  will 
insist  on)  is  a  provincial  synod  at  CuUen,  in 
356,  in  which  tithes  are  voted  to  be  God's  renliw 
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After  the  church  had  eiijuyed  tithes  without  dis- 
turbance for  two  or  three  centuries,  the  laity,  in 
the  eighth  century,  obtained  possession  of  part  of 
the  tithes,  and  appropriated  them  to  their  own  uses. 
Some  time  afterwards  they  restored  them,  or  ap- 
plied them  to  the  founding  of  monasteries  or  chap- 
ters.  In  1 179,  the  third  council  of  Lateran  com- 
manded the  laymen  to  restore  to  the  church  all  the 
tithes  which  they  yet  held.  Upon  the  first  intro- 
duction of  tithes,  though  every  man  was  obliged 
to  pay  tithes  in  general,  yet  he  might  give  them  to 
what  priests  he  pleased,  which  were  called  arbitrary 
consecrations  of  tithes;  or  he  might  pay  them  into 
the  hands  of  the  bishop,  who  distributed  among 
his  diocesan  clergy  the  revenues  of  the  church, 
which  were  then  in  common.  But  when  dioceses 
were  divided  into  parishes,  the  tithes  of  each  parish 
were  allotted  to  its  own  particular  minister ;  first 
by  common  consent,  or  the  appointments  of  lords 
of  the  manors,  and  afterwards  by  the  written  law 
of  the  land.  However,  arbitrary  consecrations  of 
tithes  took  place  again  afterwards,  and  became  com- 
mon in  England  till  the  time  of  king  John.  This 
was  probably  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  the  regular 
clergy,  or  monks  of  the  Benedictine  and  other  rules, 
and  will  account  for  the  number  and  riches  of  the 
monasteries  and  religious  houses  which  were  founded 
in  those  days,  and  which  were  frequently  endowed 
with  tithes.  But,  in  process  of  years,  the  income 
of  the  laborious  parish-priests  being  scandalously 
reduced  by  these  arbitrary  consecrations  of  tithes, 
it  was  remedied  in  England  by  pope  Innocent  III., 
about  the  year  1200,  in  a  decretal  epistle,  sent  to 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  enjoined  the 
liayroent  of  tithes  to  the  parsons  of  the  respective 
parishes  where  every  man  dwelt,  agreeably  to  what 
was  afterwards  directed  by  the  same  pope  in  other 
countries.  This  put  an  eflfectual  stop  to  all  the 
arbitrary  consecrations  of  tithes,  except  some 
traces  which  still  continue  in  those  portions  of 
tithes,  which  the  parson  of  one  parish  has,  though 
rarely,  a  right  to  claim  in  another;  for  it  is  now 
universally  held  that  tithes  are  due,  of  common 
right,  to  the  parson  of  the  parish,  unless  there  be 
a  special  exemption.  This  parson  of  the  parish 
may  be  either  the  actual  incumbent,  or  else  the  ap- 
propriator  of  the  benefice ;  appropriations  being  a 
method  of  endowing  monasteries,  which  seems  to 
have  been  devised  by  the  regular  clergy,  by  way  of 
substitution  to  arbiftary  consecrations  of  tithes. 
See  the  article  Impropriations, 

Adam  Smith  observes  (Nature  and  Causes  of 
the  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iii.),  that  tithes,  as 
well  as  other  similar  taxes  on  the  produce  of  the 
knd,  are,  in  reality,  taxes  upon  the  rent,  and,  under 
the  appearance  of  equality,  are  very  unequal  taxes; 
a  certain  portion  of  the  produce  being,  in  different 
situations,  equivalent  to  a  very  different  portion  of 
the  rent.  In  some  very  rich  lands,  the  produce  is 
so  great,  that  the  one  half  of  it  is  fully  sufficient 
to  replace  to  the  farmer  his  capital  employed  in 
cultivation,  together  with  the  ordinary  profits  of 
farming-stock  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  other 
half,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  the  value 
of  the  other  half,  he  could  afford  to  pay  as  rent  to 
the  landlord,  if  there  was  no  tithe.  But,  if  a 
tenth  of  the  produce  is  taken  from  him  in  the  way 
of  tithe,  he  must  require  an  abatement  of  the  fifth 
part  of  his  rent,  otherwise  he  cannot  get  back  his 
capital  with  the  ordinary  profit.  In  this  case,  the 
rent  of  the  landlord,  instead  of  amounting  to  a 
half,  or  five  tenths,  of  th«  whole   produce,  will 


amount  only  to  four  tenths  of  it    b  pancr'i. 
on  the  contrmiy,  the  produce  is  MSMtimvic 
and  the  expense  of  cultivation  so  gr«st,tk:r 
quires  four  fifths  of  the  whole  produce  tv  !n 
to  the  farmer  hia  capita],  with  the  oriavr  7 
In  this  case,  though  there  was  bo  tithe,  tbt  ir 
the  landlord  could  amount  to  no  dor  tU* . 
fifth,  or  two  tenths,  of  the  whole  prodaet  V 
the  fanner  pays  one  tenth  of  the  pn^  a 
way  of  tithe,  he  must  require  as  eqnl  ^in 
of  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  whick  viU  tk«!v' 
duced  to  one  tenth  only  of  the  whok  p-A 
Upon  the  rent  of  ficfa  huids,  tbe  tithe  an  t 
times  be  a  tax  of  no  more  than  one  6fti  ;r 
four  shillings  in  the  pound;  wbeiesi,  spoi  '^ 
poorer  lands,  it  may  sometimes  be  s  tn  « ' 
half,  or  of  ten  shillinga  in  the  poosd.  I:  * 
great  discouragement  to  the  improrcaicBt  4  • 
that  a  tenth  part  of  ihe  clear  produce,  vrtkr. 
deducement  for  the  advanced  exprnie  d 
that  produce,  should  be  alienated  fraotka 
tor  of  the  land  to  any  other  person  whtrcw' 
improvements  of  the  landlord  aod  ibe  ciitts- 
of  the  farmer  are  both  checked  bythiiiKi*  •• 
upon  the  rent.      The  one  cannot  fentsre  tv -» 
the  most  important,  which  are  genersllf  ik  »■ 
expensive  improvements,  nor  the  other  to  w<  ^" 
most  valuable,  which  are  generally  tbe  k^  ^ 
pensive  crops,  when  the  diurcfa,  whicfc  mr^ 
no  part  of  the  expense,  is  to  sbsie  "fyff- 
in  the  profit.      When,  instead  rithcrrfi'^^ 
portion  rf  the  produce  of  land,  or  of  l»e  r^  " 
a  certain  portion,  a  certain  sum  of  swsf? » 
paid  in  full  compensation  for  ■*>  ^  '  ^,. 
Ux  becomes,  in  this  case,  ""^X"  ^*lir«- 
ture  with  the  land  tax  of  En«M  '!"^\-. 
nor  falls  with  the  rent  of  the  Isad.  l^^*^ 
courages  nor  discourages  improT»^  ^ '   ' 
in  the  greater  part  of  those  ^^^^ 
what  is  called  a  smn&s,  in  lieu  •  **7-jj  \^ 
is  a  tax  of  this  kind.     It  is  '"^.^IIliAtr. 
often  been  lamented,  even  by  the  "^/J^^v 


that  this  method  of  raising  a  ^^^?^^  ^^.^ 
sistence,  is  a  continual  source  •"'^j-^v* 
the  clergy  and  their  parishioneri,  ^^^^  ^ 
to  obstruct  the  usefuluess  of  Ibeir  ""^ 


HoUand,  and  some  other  J*'^*'***^.'^^- 
civil  magistrates  have  adopted  what  ^^^^ 
have  thought  a  better  plan,  by  ^^y^i^^ 
ters  a  fixed  stipend,  paid  out  of  "*^  g|(jrt» 
The  custom  of  paying  tithes,  <*  "  ^^j^r 
tenth  of  what  a  man  enjoys,  has  not  ooiy  ^  ^ 
tised  under  the  old  and  the  ^""^^Cgt.  V 
find  something  like  it  among  the  ^}^a  (.  .- 
phon,  in  the  fifth  book  of  tbe  «1*JJ^'^ ^ 
gives  us  an  inscription  upon  s  ^"j^s"^ 
temple  of  Diana,  by  which  tbe  ^^^^.„tf^y^ 
to  offer  the  tenth  part  of  their  w»«^  r^U.^ 
to  that  goddess.  The  Babylowsa*  **  fJ^V 
gave  their  kings  a  tenth  of  their  J***"!^  > 
Aristotle,  in  his  CEcoaoiaicf,  !»*>•  "»  tfter^ 
cuius,  lib.  v.,  and  Strabo,  lib.  *»'♦/  ,^,ici* 
tbe  Romans  exacted  of  the  Sicili«»  •  ^^^^  ^ 
corn  they  reaped ;  and  Appisn  tclb  ^^^  r^ 
who  broke  up,  or  tilled,  any  "'"^fJJ^o  ^ 
obliged  to  carry  a  tenth  of  their  P^^  jitW: 
treasury.  The  Romans  offered  »jjf .  ^^kt  i^ 
took  from  their  enemies  to  the  g^ ,  ^j^,  ga?' 
name  of  Jupiter  Pradator :  the  Gsu»i  ^^  ^  r 
ner,  gave  a  tenth  to  their  god  J***^**  ^gre  !»^ 
the  Commentaries  of  Caesar,  k^^^*^  J^ 
perplexed  to  find  the  origin  of  •€«***" 
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A^  oite  of 

lol  FriuU, 

l^or  the  mrti 

I  bim  under 

ubDequfntty 

^e  *ooii  nuide 

tl(»ed  UM  exaH 

their  Horkf 

lyle,  how- 

iIk'm   the  young 

li'ii^int  phirtietifr, 

iiiifl  Mioit,   by  his 

Ml-.     At  Ibe  tftirte 

'  bninehei  af 

under  proper 

[iWfjity'lHrev  he  wt* 

ptom\*\ng   poetA  of 

pnt,  bort'eviT,  he  de- 

,  for  which  he  felc  the 

^trained  to  grcnt 

frvil,  utd  biKoff.     He 

e  f<ir  hti  »eeur«tc  ob«er- 

<m  ^  nature,  mm  re^rdi 

"lifuriiijf;  hit  fute  in  de^ 

ik;  mnd  il  in  in   portmiti 

deemed  unrivalled.      In* 

■  If  Futcti,  he  i*  to  be  re- 

fmrtniit  p<unlingf  aJ^  rcbite« 

•  r.  jrrmee,  and  tatteful  co** 

aderiee    wks    nt    Venice, 

^tc-cepted  invitJitionB  f^ofn 

.*.      A I   Frrrim,  he  rsteciiU^d 

liuke  and  durheu^  alio  that  of 

<-nt  Ibere.      lie  wm  f^iit  for  to 

i  arne*e,  And   atlmdi^d  CHarIrt 

I   wnA  BQ  plctu^A  with  the  por> 

tie  of  ktijn,  that  be  conferred  on 

kn^rHthooit,  and  f|iiutt«d  bim  m 

AM  aftcj  wHfdp  augmented  by  Pbdip 

.!•  pHiire«  And  leading  men  at  the 

ii«H4B  of  beiniT   pftinted   by   him.  m 

jt  WW  doubly  rdudbk  »  |)orlr»if«of 

|iwU  and  k^r  Ticnuti    of  execution. 

f  lime  boih  in  ^p^in  and  Germany; 

Vettif",  %r*irte  he  lived  in  )ffi^»t 

■iaint«^i*ei|    tlie    mnk    dni'    to  hift 

tend  vigouf  i)i  > out b 

.And  tht'ii  h.   r^'.  .T 


pal  ri  niony  uid  neglected  bit  art.     Of  the  biftorioil 
pictures  of  Titian,  two  are  peculiarly  excellent,  a 

,  Lu'it  1;^  upper  in  the  Escurial,  and  Christ  crowned 

.  with  Thorn  A  in  a  cburcb  at  Milan.     The  engrar- 

I  ing^  fruin  hit  pictures,  including  landscapes  and 
fiiecF»«  cut  in  wood,  amount  to  more  than  six 
bunilri'tl, 

I  TITK  ACAs  a  lake  in  Bolivia,  240  miles  in 
rircuit,  aTid  400  feet  in  depth.     The  water,  though 

I  ndtlier  suU  nor  brackish,  is  muddy,  and  nauseous 
to  the  ta>U\  It  contains  several  islands;  one  was 
anciently  a  mountain,  levelled  by  order  of  the  in- 
tan.     It  ^'itve  to  the  lake  its  own  name  of  TUieaca^ 

I  which,  in  the  Indian  languagCt  signifies  a  mountain 
of  Icid.     r,on.  69^  56  W.;  lat.  16o  10*  S. 

T I T  L  K ;  one  of  the  various  rigtiifications  of  this 

'  word  i«  a  term  by  which  the  rank  or  office  of  an 
individiiul  il  denoted.  In  the  articles  CounMtUor, 
Mat€.^v*  fttid  Ceremonial^  the  extreme  to  which  the 
Gernmn^  have  gone  in  attaching  titles  to  every 
olFicc,  and  even  extending  the  same  to  the  wife  of 
I  he  of5cer,  is  treated,  and  several  curious  examples 
sre  given.  The  Germans,  having  so  enormous  a 
mau  of  titles,  have  divided  them  into  titles  of  rank 
( Slandettiiel)^  e.  g.  those  of  princes,  nobles,  ltc.» 
by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  commoners; 
titles  of  honour,  as  exceUency,  grace ^  highneu ;  and 
title*  of  iifTice,  as  profeMmr^  anmuUor,  wperintem* 
dent.  Tlic  bblders  of  this  latter  class  of  titles  are 
tubdividt-'it  into  real  (as  real  counsellor,  &c.),  when 
■ctniilly  po<«es8ed  of  the  office  denoted,  and  titular, 
when  they  have  merely  the  title  of  an  office,  as,  for 
example,  so  many  counsellors  of  legation,  court- 
countellort,  lie.  Almost  all  monarchs  assume 
titles  (akim  from  countries  over  which  tbev  have 
no  fway.  In  some  cases,  this  originates  from  a 
real  or  supposed  claim  of  the  crown  upon  the 
country  in  rjuestion ;  in  some,  the  sovereignty  as- 
serted may  be  actually  exercised,  under  certain 
clrciimiitsnres,  e.  g.  the  king  of  Prussia  calls  him- 
nelf  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  because,  under  certain 
ckcuit)4tantes,  the  government  of  that  country 
would  devolve  upon  him.  In  some  cases,  it  is  a 
mere  pompous  form ;  for  instance,  the  emperor  of 
Austria  calb  himself  king  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
king  of  Portugal  king  of  the  navigation,  conquest 
ajid  coniinerce  of  Ethiopia,  Arabia  and  India. 
Generally,  monarcbs  have  a  less  and  a  great  or  full 
title,  jutt  as  they  Lave  two  coats  of  arms.  That 
epithet  which  is  added  to  the  word  wuijesty,  in  the 
ca»e  of  th^  different  sovereigns  of  Europe,  is  gen- 
erally eal.rd  the  predicate.  These  epithets  are* 
Mtftit  Ckrtiiian,  for  France,  (aboli»hed  since  1830) ; 
C'irAtf^t>,  for  Spain;  Most  Faithful,  for  Portugal | 
Jpctt^lift  for  Hungary. 

2.  Ti'/r  signifies  the  right  of  a  person  to  some 
pacticuWr  Ihinr. 

B,  Tht'  heads  of  the  various  chapters  in  the  ror- 
pmt  jmri*  (q.  v.),  and  otber  law  books,  Ice.,  arc 
ealli*d  iidet. 

TITMOI'SE  (iMrras).     Tbe  birds  of  this  genus 
->f«  of  101(111  site,  but  robust  and  muscular.     Tbe 
>k  is  thick  at  tbe  base,  short  and%tout ;  tbe  feet 
nf,  especially  tbe  binder  toe.     Tbe  head  is  re- 
able  Uff  the  solidity  and  thickness  of  tbe  bones 
ikulU     They  eat  all  kinds  of  food,  but  more 
ilarly  insects  and  worms,  in  search  of  which 
ly  pvipetually  from  branch  to  branch,  examin- 
^try  crevice,  and  clinging  to  every  variety  of 
re,  off  en  with  the  bead  downwtirds.     They 
H  hl^tt  young  or  weaker  birds,  when  sick,  or 
^led  In  snares,  but  pierce  tbe  cruiium  by  bloi*'- 
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wiUi  the  beak,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  on  the 
brain;  neither  do  they  heaiute  to  attadc  birda 
much  atronger  than  themaelvea.  Notwithatandin(f 
their  pugnacioua  diapoaition,  they  live  in  amall 
acattered  flocka.  Moat  of  them  build  in  hollow 
treea,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  fecundity  among 
birda  of  their  aiie,  aome  laying  eightoen  or  twenty 
egga. 

TITUS,  a  disciple  of  St  Paul,  who  addrtaaed  to 
him  a  letter,  waa  bom  of  pagan  parenta,  but,  after 
hia  converaion,  became  the  faithful  companion  of 
the  apostle.  He  waa  employed  by  St  Paul  on 
aereral  missiona,  and  aent  to  Crete  to  organiie  mid 
govern  the  church  in  that  island,  where  he  died  at 
an  advanced  age. 

TITUS  VESPASIANUS,  a  Roman  emperor, 
horn  A.  D.  40,  waa  the  eldeat  son  of  the  emperor  Vea- 
paaian.  He  waa  educated  at  the  court  of  Kero,  with 
Britannicua,  and  waa  the  intimate  friend  of  that 
unhappy  prince.  Titna  first  aenred  aa  a  tribune  in 
Germany  and  Britain,  and  won  general  favour  and 
esteem  by  hia  conrteey  of  mannera,  hia  courage,  and 
his  military  genius.  After  his  return  to  Rome,  he 
occupied  himself  with  the  practice  of  law,  and 
managed  several  cases  ^vith  much  skill.  While  yet 
quite  young,  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  Roman 
knight,  and,  on  her  death,  united  himaelf  in  a  ae- 
rond  marriage  with  a  noble  Roman  lady,  whom  he 
repudiated,  after  ahe  had  borne  him  a  daughter.  He 
then  served  aa  queator  with  reputation,  and,  on  the 
expiration  of  hia  term  of  office,  accompanied  hia 
father  in  the  war  against  the  Jews  aa  commander 
of  a  legion.  When  Galba  aacended  the  throne, 
Titus  was  sent  by  his  father  to  declare  hia  adheaion 
to  the  new  emperor,  but,  on  the  way  received  the 
newa  of  his  assassination.  On  the  death  of  Otho, 
Vespasian  determined  to  possess  himself  of  the 
throne ;  and  Titua  was  left  to  conduct  the  war  in 
Judea.  He  took  Jerusalem  (A.  D.  70),  after  a 
aiege,  during  which  it  had  been  the  scene  of  the 
most  shocking  sufferings  and  crueltiea.  The  tem- 
ple waa  destroyed  in  spite  of  his  exertions  to  save 
It.  In  some  respects,  Titua  diapla^ed  much  hu- 
manity; but  it  is  impossible  to  ju«tify  the  croci* 
lixion,  by  his  orders,  of  hundreds  of  the  captives. 
After  paying  a  visit  to  Egypt,  he  returned  to  Rome, 
which  he  entered  in  triumph,  and  waa  associated 
by  hia  father  in  the  government  of  the  empire.  His 
conduct  thus  far,  if  we  may  believe  the  accounta  of 
Suetoniua,  had  been  marked  by  the  most  ahameleas 
excesaes.  He  had  chosen  his  assodatea  among  the 
most  abandoned  of  the  youthful  courtiers,  and  in- 
dulged in  the  gratification  of  e?ery  impure  desire 
and  unnatural  vice.  From  one  ao  little  accustomed 
to  reatrain  his  paaaiona,  the  Roman  people  antici- 
pated nothing  but  the  miarule  of  a  second  Caligula 
or  Nero;  but,  on  aacending  the  throne  (79),  Titua 
dinppointed  these  gloomy  prognostications,  and, 
relinquishing  his  vicious  habita  and  debattcbed  com- 
paniona,  became  the  fiither  of  his  people,  the 
guardian  of  virtue,  and  the  patron  of  liberty.  His 
refonnation  apueared  to  be  aincere  and  perfect:  the 
unworthy  and  dissolute  youth  aaaumed  the  charac 
ter  of  the  enlightened  and  munificent  aovereign  of 
a  vast  empire.  All  informers  were  banished  from 
his  court,  and  even  severely  punished ;  a  reform 
took  place  in  judicial  proceedings ;  and  the  pnblie 
edifices  ivere  repaired,  and  new  ones  erected  for  the 
convenience  of  the  people.  The  memorable  ex- 
clamation of  Titus,  "  PerditU  diem'*  (I  have  lost 
•  day),  which  he  is  said  to  have  uttered  one  day 
whaa  BO  opportunity  had  occurred  for  Mng  any 


eervke  or  glutting  a  favour  to  any  one  of  hia  ic^ 
jecta,  has  been  considered  aa  atrikiiigly  Aantstt- 
iatie  of  hia  aentimenta  and  behavkNV,  whidb  fn- 
cored  £or  him  the  title  of  Awter  ek  deUaa  ^fatm 
kvmtmi  (the  delight  of  mankind).  Two  aemton 
having  engaged  in  a  oonapiracv  agminat  Ua  life,  k 
not  only  pardoned  them,  but  alao  adasittcd  thcai  tc 
his  friendshipb  During  his  reign,  tkere  was  a  coa- 
flagration  at  Rome,  which  laated  three  dayi ;  t^c 
towna  of  Campania  were  desolated  by  aa  eraptxa 
of  Veauvius  (wot  ffemdoMemm);  and  tie  eaipt 
waa  visited  by  a  destroying  peatilence.  la  rku 
aeaaon  of  public  calamity,  the  emperor*a  beacvobaee 
and  philanthropy  were  most  conapicnooaly  dttfAifed. 
He  comforted  the  afflicted,  reliered  the  aafimn 
by  his  bounty,  and  exerted  all  hia  care  Ibr  the  ir> 
atoration  of  public  prosperity.  The  Rosdsbb  id 
not-  long  enjoy  the  benefits  of  his  wiae  aad  liitswa 
administration.  He  was  aeiaed  with  a  viekn 
fever,  and  retiring  to  a  country  hooae  which  M 
belonged  to  his  father,  he  there  expired,  lawariar 
with  hia  latest  breath  the  seferity  of  bla  firte;  vfev* 
removed  him  from  the  world  before  he  had  pefftr*.«i 
his  plans  for  the  benefit  of  his  grateful  sul9«r*K 
whose  sorrow  for  his  loss  waa  heightened  fay  tksr 
apprehenaiona  arising  from  the  gloomy  and  vqn- 
mising  character  of  hia  brother  DoaaitiaB,  wha  wm 
even  suspected  of  having  haateoed  the  cataitrsfAr 
which  was  to  contribute  to  hia  own  devatiea  *• 
imperial  power.  Titua  died  A.  D.  81,  ia  the  Ibit;. 
firat  year  of  his  age,  after  reigning  two  yeara. 

TITTOS.     See  TerUtniM. 

TIVERTON ;  a  borough  of  Deroaalnre,  Eafw 
land,  fourteen  milea  north  of  Exeter,  with  the  m 
mains  of  a  castle,  the  site  of  which  cofetqJ  aeariv 
an  acre.  The  church  of  St  Peter,  a  hamtiiian 
structure,  is  the  work  of  differest  efem.  The 
north  side  waa  built  about  1073.  The  aeafh  aiie. 
ornamented  wth  mudi  curious  aculptarv,  waa  ertc^ 
ted  about  1520.  The  tower  ia  1 16  fot  ia  he^rht. 
A  free  grammar  school  was  fouaiid  here  aboait 
1599,  attached  to  which  are  two  MkfwdUva  aaid 
two  scholanhips,  at  Cambridge,  and  the  same  at 
Oxford.  Tiverton  waa  formerly  faaaoaa  liar  it« 
woollen  manufactures,  and  is  now  well  known  lar 
an  extensive  manufacture  of  laeCt 
than  2000  persons  are  employed. 
1841.  10,040. 

TIYOLI,  on  the  Teverone,  re 
claaaical  associations  and  beautiful  aitmtioa,  i»  t.>e 
capital  of  a  district  in  the  Campagna  di  R«^. 
population,  5500;  nghteen  milea  warth  eaaa  ic 
Rome.  The  Teverone  (anciently  Amim)  here  pr-^ 
cipitatea  itaelf  nearly  lOH  feet  in  one  Basa.  mi 
then  rushes  through  a  chaam  of  the  rock  iat«  % 
cavern  below.  (See  7*<nii.)  Here  are  aaav 
beautiful  ruins  in  the  vicinity,  the  remaiaa  of  t*^ 
ancient  Tibur.  Near  the  town  ia  alao  the  S«t^ 
tara,  or  Lago  di  Bagni.     See  Campm^mm  «&*  Jh^ 

TIZIANO.     See  Titian. 

TLA8CALA  ;  at  the  time  of  the  cesiqatit   * 
Mexico  by  the  Spaniards,  an  independent  alafr  «« 
war  with  the  Mexicans,  but  afterwarda  iniladitf   - 
the  intendancy  of  Puebia  de  loa  Aqgclfla.  ia  r^ 
viceroyalty  of  New  Spain.     (See  Ifeaisav  m»4  f^ 
ebiaA     It  now  forms  a  territory  of  the   Mrxwr-m 
republic,  the  population  (about  60«000)  mat  hc«:-r 
sufficient  to  constitute,  it  an  independent   aeari 
The  principal  town,  Tlaacala  (64  milea  eaat    m 
Mexico;  Ion.  98*  WW.;  lat.  19»  25-  N.>,  •»- 
ated  on  a  rirer  running  into  the  Padfie*  W  &^ 
to  have  contained  800,000  inhabitaata 
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Spaniards  arriveil  here.  At  present,  the  population 
duos  not  exceed  3000. 

TOAD  (611/0).  The  toads  are  hardly  distin- 
guishable  from  the  frogs,  except  by  their  more 
clumsy  form  and  motions,  and  the  warts  vritb  which 
the  skin  is  studded.  The  jaws,  howerer,  are 
destitute  of  teeth,  and  their  habits  are  more  terres- 
trial ;  for  they  keep  at  a  distance  from  the  water 
during  the  ^eater  part  of  the  year.  They  come 
out  of  their  holes  chiefly  during  the  night,  and  feed 
on  snails,  worms  and  insects.  They  are  capable  of 
tiring  a  long  time  without  food,  and  have  been 
known  to  remain  whole  years  in  walls,  hollow  trees, 
in  the  earth,  or  e?en  when  artificially  enclosed  in 
plaster.*  In  the  spring,  they  resort  to  the  water 
for  the  parpose  of  depositing  their  eggs.  The  tad- 
poles are  bom  there,  acquire  gills,  and  in  every 
respect  resemble  those  of  frogs.  The  common 
toad  of  Europe  has  been  an  object  of  disgust,  and 
even  horror,  in  all  ages ;  and  numerous  fables  have 
l>een  related  concerning  it.  Notwithstanding  the 
popuUr  prejudice,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
legs  are  sold  extensively  in  the  markets  of  Paris  for 
those  of  frogs. 

The  progress  of  natural  philosophy  has  destroyed 
half  the  b^uty  of  the  celebrated  simile  of  Shak- 
speare: — 

**  Swwet  am  tbs  QMi  of  adrCTilty  t 

Wbirh,  like  the  tnad,  ugly  and  venommit. 
Wean  yet  a  predoot  J«wel  In  hto  head." 

Though  the  toad  is  still  reputed  venomous,  yet 
no  one  imagines  it  to  have  a  jewel  in  its  hewL 
Thia  was,  howe?er,  believed  in  ShakspeareV  days. 
Mr  Stccvens,  the  ooounentator,  tells  us,  that  it  was 
the  current  opinioii,  that  in  the  head  of  an  old  toad 
was  to  be  found  a  stone  or  pearl*  to  which  great 
virtues  were  ascribed.  Thomas  Lupton,  in  his 
*  First  Bookeof  Notable  Things,'  4to..  bL  1.,  bears 


*  Thia,  at  least  1«  the  eommon  opinion ;  but  the  relehnted 
yeoloffat.  wnfrMor  Bndclaad.  in  a  paper  pobttahed  la  the 
Bdioburvh  PhlloMnhical  Joanad  for  July.  IStt, 
ence  to  a  narober  ...  -         . 


I,  say*.  In  refer- 


entirel] 


•tmomherie 
idyexrhided 
to  and  aero. 


I  food: 


PhlloMnhical  Joomd  for 

ler  or  experiments  which  he  madp  ofi  th^  r^trtTity 

of  toada  eocloeed  In  wood  and  itone:  **Fn<in  11,^^  n r.ft 

Meat  to  follow  that  toads  OMUiot  ttve  a  year  •  x.lu^E.  .1  t.^.Jly 
' B  air,  and  that  they  cannot  snrv  1  v <<  t  u  1*  \'-tn 
'  I:  andflierelsawsjit.»r5PiiTiii;-iiay 
I  In  those  s<»  ir»"4<H'iLt1v  re- 
corded rases,  where  toads  are  udd  to  be  foo^i  ^bi  r  ^'l  tTldn 
Uittrka  of  stone  and  wood,  Incarities  that  had  ui  <  •'n^iTtriiti.m- 
tiou  whatever  wHh  the  extenad  air.  The  ft"-  1- "'  -1  the 
voona  toad,  as  soon  as  it  has  left  Its  tadpole  str  -  ^^d 

from  the  water  Is  to  seek  shelter  fan  holes  and  (a^^v^vkMuJ  n^ltM 
and  trees.  An  indiridval  which,  when  yoonr.  may  hare  thns 
entCTed  a  cavity  b  ..  -    . 

abundance  of  f     '  " 

riielter  within  sodi  eavttles.  and  may  1 
moeh  hi  bulk  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  go  out  Main  throuah 
the  narrow  aperture  at  whidi  it  entered.  A  small  hole  of  tUs 
kind  is  very  likely  to  he  orerlooked  by  common  workmen,  who 
are  the  only  people  whose  opt'iatlons  00  stone  and  wood  disc-losfi 
carities  in  the  interior  of  such  substances.  In  the  case  of  toads, 
snakes  and  Diards,  that  occasionally  issne  tnm  stones  that  are 


^vlty  by  some  very  narrow  aperture  would  And 
r  food  by  catching  Insects,  wUch,  Bke  itself;  seek 
In  sneh  cavitW.  and  may  soon  hare  infreased  so 


:es  and  Diards,  that  occaslonidly  issne  ftim 
(en  In  a  onarry,  or  In  sinking  weOs,  and 
I  strata  or  coal  at  the  bottom  of  a  ooal  nd 


mine,  the  eridonce 

l«  nerer  perfect,  to  show  Oiat  the  reptiles  were  entirely  en- 
dosed  In  a  solid  rock :  no  examination  is  vnr  made,  untfl  the 
reptile  is  ftrst  diseoyered  by  the  breaUna  of  the  mass  fai  which 
face  it  was  contafaied.  and  then  it  Is  too  late  to  ascertain,  without 
cnreAiny  replacing  eyery  Ihagment  (and  in  no  case,  that  I  have 
seen  reported,  has  this  ever  been  done),  whether  or  not  there 
was  any  hole  or  creyice  by  which  the  animal  may  have  en- 
t«*red  the  cayity  from  wiridi  It  was  extracted.  Without  nre- 
yfoos  exaauaadon.  It  is  almost  fanpoasible  to  proye  that  there 
was  no  such  communication.  Inthecaseof  rocks  near  the  sor- 
fhce  of  Che  earth,  and  in  stone  onarries,  reptiles  find  ready  admis- 
sion to  holes  and  fissures.  V/m  haye  a  aotorioos  example  of 
this  kind  in  the  Osard  found  In  a  chalk-plt,  and  brought  aUve 
to  the  late  doctor  Clarke.  In  the  case,  also,  of  weU  and  coal- 
pits, a  reptila  that  had  fhllea  down  the  wdl  or  shaft,  aad  snr- 
yiyed  Its  fidl,  would  soak  its  natural  retreat  in  the  first  hole  or 
crevice  it  could  find ;  and  the  miner,  dislodging  it  from  this 
cavity,  to  whtdi  his  previons  attention  had  noi  been  called, 
might.  In  ignerance,  conclude  that  the  animal  was  eoaval  with 


ignerance,  conclude  that  the  aaia 
from  which  ha  had  extracted  it.** 


repeated  testimony  to  the  virtues  of  the  **  tode* 
stone,  called  Crapaudina."  In  his  *  Seventh  Booke' 
he  instructs  bow  to  procure  it;  and  afterwards 
tells  us,  **  Tou  shall  knowe  whether  the  tode-stone 
be  the  ryght  and  perfect  stone  or  not.  Holde  the 
stone  before  a  toad,  so  that  he  may  see  it;  and 
if  it  be  a  ryght  and  true  stone,  the  tode  witl-leape 
towarde  it ;  and  make  as  though  he  would  snatch 
it.  He  envieth  so  much  that  man  should  have  that 
stone."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  any  thing 
more  about  this  jewel,  which  is  of  course  a  mere 
fantastic  invention. 

Modem  writers  express  themselves  with  some 
doubt  when  speaking  of  the  supposed  venomous 
nature  of  the  toad.  Beck  says,  in  his  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  **  It  is  doubted  at  the  present  day, 
though  formerly  it  was  believed.  King  John  of 
England  is  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned  by  a 
drink  in  which  matter  from  a  living  toad  had  been 
infused.  Pelletier  has  analyzed  the  venom  of  the 
common  toad,  and  states  it  to  consist  of  an  acid,  a 
very  bitter  and  even  caustic  fiit  matter,  and  an  ani- 
mal matter  having  some  analogy  to  gelatine.  No 
experiments,  however,  appear  to  have  been  made 
with  it.- 

The  tree-toads  {hyla)  belong  to  a  different  genus, 
distinguished  by  having  a  mucous  tubercle  at  the 
extremity  of  each  toe,  by  means  of  which,  acting 
as  a  sucker,  they  are  enabled  to  ding  to  the  branches 
of  trees,  or  to  a  perpendicular  wall. 

TOAD-FLAX  (antirrhinum  linaria).  This  plant, 
in  its  general  habit,  is  not  very  unlike  the  flax ; 
but  the  flowers  are  bright  yellow,  showy,  and  of  a 
singular  form,  the  corolla  labiate,  and  provided 
with  a  long  spur.  In  the  ordinary  state  of  the 
plant,  the  lips  of  the  corolla  are  closed,  and,  if 
forcibly  opened,  somewhat  resemble  the  mouth  of 
some  animal ;  hence  the  name  of  tnap^ragon  has 
been  applied  to  plants  of  this  genus.  It  grows  in 
sandy  soil.  A  singular  deviation  from  the  ordinary 
structure  of  the  flower  sometimes  takes  place  in 
this  plant,  and  has  led  to  some  discoveries  in  veget- 
able physiology :  the  corolla  then  assumes  a  regular 
form,  and  is  provided  with  five  radiating  spurs,  in- 
stead of  one. 

TOALDO,  Giuseppe,  a  celebrated  Italian 
mathematician,  astronomer  and  meteorologist,  bom 
in  1719,  near  Vicenza,  studied  theology  at  Padua, 
but  occupied  himself  chiefly  with  the  mathematical 
sciences,  and,  in  1762,  was  made  professor  of  astro- 
nomy and  meteorology  in  the  university  of  Padua. 
Through  his  influence,  an  observatory  was  built 
there,  and  lightning  rods  were  erected  in  various 
placea.  His  mathematical  text-books  are  distin- 
guished for  cleamess  and  preciaion,  and  have  been 
introduced  into  many  schools  in  Italy.  His  Astro- 
nomical and  Meteorological  Journal  was  continued 
from  177s  till  his  death,  and  his  essay  On  the  In- 
fluence of  the  Weather  upon  the  Growth  of  Plants, 
which  gained  the  prize  proposed  by  the  scientific 
society  of  MontpelUer  (1774),  is  a  standard  work. 
He  published  several  other  esteemed  works,  and 
died  in  1797. 

TOBACCO  (Nieotiana  tabacum).  The  intro- 
duction of  the  use  of  tobacco  forms  a  singular  chap- 
ter in  the  history  of  mankind  ;  and  it  may  well  ex- 
cite astonishment,  that  the  discovery  in  America  of 
a  nauseous  and  poisonous  weed,  of  an  acrid  taste 
and  disagreeable  odour,  in  short,  whose  only  pro- 
perties are  deleterious,  should  have  had  so  great  an 
influence  on  the  social  condition  of  all  nations ;  that 
it  should  have  become  an  article  of  most  extensive 
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commerce;  and  tlmt  its  culture  ibould  h«Te  ipread 
more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  most  useful  plants. 
At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  tobacco 
was  in  frequent  use  among  the  Indians,  and  the 
practice  of  smoking  was  common  to  almost  all  the 
tribes ;  and  they  pretended  to  cure  a  great  rariety 
of  diseases  by  this  plant. 

Humboldt,  in  his  work  on  New  Spain,  says  that 
tobacco  was  the  term  used  in  the  Haytian  language 
to  designate  the  pipe  or  instrument  employed  by 
the  natives  in  smoking  the  herb ;  which  term,  hav- 
ing been  transferred  by  the  Spaniards  from  the  pipe 
to  the  herb  itself,  has  been  adopted  by  other  na- 
tions. Other  accounts  say,  that  tobacco  received 
its  name  from  the  province  of  Tabacain  St  Domingo, 
whence  it  was  first  introduced  into  Europe,  in  1559, 
by  a  Spanish  gentleman,  named  Hernandez  de  To- 
ledo, who  brought  a  s:i.all  quantity  into  Spain  and 
Portugal.  From  thence,  by  means  of  the  French 
ambassador  at  Lisbon,  Jean  Nicot,  from  whom  it 
derived  its  botanical  name  of  Nicotia,  it  found  its 
way  to  Paris,  where  it  was  used  in  the  form  of  a 
powder  by  Catherine  de'  Medici.  Tobacco  then 
came  under  the  patronage  of  the  Cardinal  Santa 
Croce,  the  pope's  nuncio,  who,  returning  from  his 
embassy  at  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  courts, 
carried  the  plant  to  his  own  country.  Both  in 
France  and  in  the  Papal  States  it  was  at  once  re- 
ceived with  general  enthusiasm,  in  the  shape  of 
snuff;  but  it  was  some  time  after  the  use  of  tobacco 
as  snuff  that  the  practice  of  smoking  it  commenced. 
This  practice  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  into  England  by  Sir  Widter  Raleigh  ; 
but  Camden  says,  in  his  *  Elizabeth,'  that  Sir 
Francis  Drake  and  his  companions,  on  their  return 
from  Virginia  in  1585,  were  "  the  first,  as  far  as  he 
knew,  who  introduced  the  Indian  plant,  called 
Tabacca  or  Nicotia,  into  England,  having  been 
taught  by  the  Indians  to  use  it  as  a  remedy  against 
indigestion.  And  from  the  time  of  their  return," 
says  he,  "  it  immediately  began  to  grow  into  very 
general  use,  and  to  bear  a  high  price ;  a  great  many 
persons,  some  from  luxury,  and  others  for  their 
health,  being  wont  to  draw  in  the  strong-smelling 
smoke  with  insatiable  greediness  through  an  earth- 
enware tube,  and  then  to  puff  it  forth  again  through 
their  nostrils:  so  that  tabacca-taverns  (taberns 
tabaccanoe)  are  now  as  generally  kept  in  all  our 
towns,  as  wine-houses  or  beer-houses.*'  It  appears 
from  a  note  in  the  *  Criminal  Trials,'  vol.  i.  p.  361, 
that  in  1600  the  French  ambassador,  in  his  des- 
patches, represented  the  Peers,  on  the  trial  of  the 
Carls  of  Essex  and  Southampton,  as  smoking  tobacco 
copiously  while  they  deliberated  on  their  verdict. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  too,  was  accused  of  having  sat 
with  his  pipe  at  the  window  of  the  armoury,  while 
he  looked  on  at  the  execution  of  Essex  in  the 
Tower.  Both  these  stories  are  probably  untrue, 
but  the  mere  relation  of  them  by  contemporaneous 
writers,  shows  that  they  were  not  then  monstrously 
incredible,  and  they  therefore  prove  the  generality 
of  the  practice  of  smoking  at  that  time  amongst  the 
higher  class  of  society.  Afler  a  time,  however,  the 
practice  of  smoking  tobacco  appears  to  have  met 
with  strenuous  opposition  in  high  places,  both  in 
this  country  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  Its  prin- 
cipal opponents  were  the  priests,  the  physicians, 
and  the  sovereign  princes;  by  the  former  its  use 
was  declared  sinful ;  and,  in  1684,  Pope  Urban 
VIII.  published  a  bull,  excommunicating  all  persons 
found  guilty  of  Uking  snuff  when  in  church.  This 
bull  was  renewed  m  1690,  by  Pope  Innocent:  and. 


about  twenty-nine  years  afterward*, 
Amurath  IV.  made  smoking  a  capital 
a  long  time  smoking  was  forbidden  in  ' 
pain  of  having  the  nose  cut  off;  and  in  i 
of  Switzerland,  it  was  likewise  made  a  uubieet  cf 
public  prosecution — the  police  re^ulatiosia  of  tU 
canton  of  Berne,  in  1661,  plaang  the  prokihitir* 
of  smoking  in  the  list  of  the  Ten  Coaunaadavac^ 
immediately  under  that  against  adultary.  Xai, 
James  I.  of  England  did  not  think  it  beoeatk  tar 
royal  dignity  to  take  up  his  pen  upon  the  aab^rr:. 
He  accordingly,  in  1603,  published  bis  hmma 
'  Counterblaste  to  Tobacco,'  in  which  the  fioOova^ 
remarkable  passage  occurs : — "  It  is  a  castas 
loathesome  to  the  eye,  hateful  to  the  aosc,  bar*- 
full  to  the  braine,  dangerous  to  the  limga,  and  ir 
the  black  stinking  fume  thereof  nearest  rescmbfaar 
the  horrible  Stygian  smoke  of  the  pit  that  is  bot- 
tomless."  But  notwithstanding  thtf  regal  «s^ 
priestly  wrath,  the  use  of  the  plant  extended  haei 
far  and  wide  ;  and  tobacco  is,  at  this  BKNoeat,  pet- 
haps  the  most  general  luxury  in  existence. 

The  plant  is  glutinous,  and  covered  with  a  wry 
short  down ;  the  stem  upright,  four  or  fire  iett 
high,  and  branching ;  the  leaves  are  alteraatc,  wt*- 
sile,  oval-oblong,  and  entire  on  the  aaargio ;  the 
superior  ones  lanceolate ;  the  flowers  are  diipostd 
in  a  terminal  panicle ;  the  tube  of  the  eoroHa  leae. 
inflated  towards  the  summit,  and  dividis^  iato  fivr 
acute,  angular,  sprrading  lobes,  of  a 
It  was  originally  a  native  of  Sovtii 
Another  species  (iV.  rutiiem\  is  Tery  < 
is  less  esteemed,  and  is  distiaguiabcd  by  the  i 

yellowish-green  corolla N,  qmmdrivoiwiM  is  enhi 

vated  by  the  Indians  of  Missouri, 

tobacco  of  excellent  quality The  hesi  Hava 

cigars  are  made  from  the  leaves  of  N.  rtpmmtU 
Other  species  of  tobacco  are  found  ia  Ifexiea  i 
South  America.  One  has  been  diseovcrrd  ia  C  ' 
and  another  in  New  Holland.     TUsi 
to  the  natural  family  tolanea* 

Tobacco  is  a  powerful  narcotic,  and  also  %  i 
stimulant,  and,  taken  internally,  even  ia 
doses,  it  proves  powerfully  emetic  and  pargatire. 
The  oil  is  celebrated  for  its  extreme  ▼indencc.sad, 
when  applied  to  a  wound,  is  said,  by  Redi,  to  be  a-* 
fatal  as  the  poison  of  a  viper.  The  decoctiaa, 
powder  and  smoke,  are  used  in  agriculture  to  de- 
stroy insects.  Mr  Barrow,  in  his  Travels,  spesks 
of  the  use  made  by  the  Hottentots  of  thk  pfamt. 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  snakes :  **  A  Hottea- 
tot,"  says  he,  "  applied  some  of  it  frooi  the  short 
end  of  his  wooden  tobacco-pipe  to  the  month  oi  a 
snake  while  darting  out  his  tongue.  The  etfrrt 
was  as  instantaneous  as  an  electric  shock :  with  a 
convulsive  motion  that  was  momentary,  the  «aki 
half  untwisted  itself,  and  never  stirred  more,  asd 
the  muscles  were  so  contracted  that  the  whole  aa»- 
mal  Mt  hard  and  rigid,  as  if  dried  in  the  soa.~  As 
tobacco  is  cultivated  for  the  leaves,  it  is  aa  obyert 
to  render  these  aa  large  and  as  numerous  as  passa- 
ble, and  new,  fresh  and  fertile  soil  is  preferred.  It 
is  very  sensible  to  frost.  The  plants  are  raised  ^ 
beds,  early  in  spring,  and  when  they  Imve  acquiretl 
four  leaves,  they  arc  planted  in  the  fields,  in  spcU 
prepared  earth,  about  three  feet  distant  every  way. 
Every  morning  and  evening,  the  plants  reqaire  to 
be  looked  over,  in  order  to  destroy  a  worm  wh^rh 
sometimes  invades  the  bud.  When  four  or  fire 
inches  high,  tbey  are  moulded  up.  As  sooa  aa  thrv 
have  eight  or  nine  leaves,  and  are  ready  to  pot  4ortk 
a  stalk,  the  top  is  nipped  offa  in  order  to  make  the 
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fettvet  larger  and  thicker.     After  this,  the  buds,  |e1tinAte  of  Tobago  is  temperate,  the  heat  being 
which  sprout  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  are  all  |allayed  by  the  tea  brecses ;  and  it  lies  out  of  the 


plucked ;  and  not  a  day  is  suffered  to  pass  without 
exwnining  the  leaves,  to  destroy  a  large  caterpillar 
which  is  sometimes  very  destructive  to  them. 
When  they  are  fit  for  cutting,  which  is  known  by 
the  brtttleness  of  the  leaves,  they  are  cut,  with  a 
knife,  close  to  the  ground :  and,  after  lying  some 
time,  are  carried  to  the  drying  shed,  where  the 
plants  are  hung  up  by  pairs,  upon  lines,  having  a 
•pace  between,  that  they  may  not  touch  one  another. 
In  this  state  they  remain,  to  sweat  and  dry.  When 
perfectly  dry,  the  leaves  are  stripped  from  the  stalks, 
and  made  into  small  bundles,  tied  with  one  of  the 
leaves.  These  bundles  are  laid  in  heaps,  and 
covered  with  blankets.  Care  is  taken  not  to  over, 
heat  them;  for  which  reason,  the  heaps  are  laid 
open  to  the  air  from  time  to  time,  and  spread 
abroad.  Thb  operation  is  repeated  till  no  more 
heat  is  perceived  in  the  heaps,  and  the  tobacco  is 
then  stowed  in  casks  for  exp^irtation. 

In  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  the  leaves  are 
first  cleansed  of  any  earth,  dirt,  or  decayed  parts ; 
next,  they  are  gently  moistened  with  salt  and  wa- 
ter, or  water  in  which  salt,  along  with  other  ingre- 
dients, has  been  dissolved,  according  to  the  taste 
of  the  fiibricator.  This  liquor  is  called  tobacco 
gamee.  The  next  operation  is  to  remove  the  mid- 
rib  of  the  leaf;  then  the  leaves  are  mixed  together, 
in  order  to  render  the  quality  of  whatever  may  be 
the  final  application,  equal ;  next,  they  are  rut  into 
pieces,  with  a  fixed  knifie,  and  crisped  or  curled 
before  a  fire.  The  succeeding  operation  is  to  spin 
them  into  cords,  or  twist  them  into  rolls,  by  wind- 
ing them,  with  a  kind  of  mill,  round  a  stick.  These 
operations  are  performed  by  the  grower.  After- 
wards, tobacconists  cut  it  into  chaff-like  shreds  for 
smoking,  by  a  machine  like  a  straw-cutter,  form  it 
into  small  cords  for  chewing,  or  dry  and  grind  it 
for  snuff.  In  manufacturing  snuff,  various  matters 
are  added  for  giving  it  an  agreeable  scent;  and 
henre  the  numerous  varieties  of  snuffs.  The  three 
principal  sorts  are  called  Rappees,  Scotch,  or 
Spanish,  and  Thirds.  The  first  is  only  granulated ; 
the  second  is  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder ;  and 
the  third  is  the  siftings  of  the  second  sort. 

Tobacco  is  extensively  cultivated  in  France  and 
other  European  countries,  in  the  Levant,  and  India ; 
but  the  tobacco  of  the  United  States  is  considered 
decidedly  superior  to  most  others,  being  much  more 


track  of  those  hurricanes  that  prove  so  fatal  to  the 
other  West  India  islands.  The  surface  is  unequal 
and  agreeably  diversified;  and  its  north-west  ex- 
tremity is  mountainous.  Its  soil  is  of  different 
kinds,  but,  in  general,  the  mould  is  rich  and  black, 
and  produces  whatever  is  raised  in  other  parts  of 
the  West  Indies.  The  abundance  of  springs  upon 
the  island  contributes  to  its  healthfulnesss,  and  its 
bays  and  creeks  are  very  commodious  for  shipping. 
TOBIT.  The  book  of  Tobit,  though  rejected 
as  apocryphal  by  the  Jews  and  Protestants,  is  re- 
ceived into  the  canon  by  the  Roman  Catholics.  It 
contains  an  account  of  some  remarkable  events  in 
the  life  of  Tobit^  or  Tobias,  a  Jew  of  the  tribe  of 
Naphtbali,  and  his  son,  of  the  same  name.  Jahn 
thinks  it  was  written  in  Greek,  about  200  or  150 
B.  C.  Tobit,  though  carried  away  captive,  and 
afflicted  with  the  loss  of  sight,  retained  bis  trust  in 
God,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  active  bene- 
volence towards  his  countrymen.  Having  become 
poor,  he  determined  to  send  his  son  Tobias  to  Me- 
dia to  collect  a  debt  there  due  him,  and  the  angel 
Raphael,  who  was  commissioned  by  God  for  that 
purpose,  serve«I  him  as  a  guide.  On  arriving  at  the 
river  Tigris,  the  young  Tobias  was  attacked,  while 
bathing,  by  a  large  fish,  which,  by  the  direction  of 
Raphael,  he  killed,  preserving  the  heart,  liver  and 
gall.  Reaching  Ecbatana,  they  found  there  a  rela- 
tion of  Tobit,  whose  beautiful  daughter,  Sara,  had 
been  married  seven  times.  But  her  seven  husbands 
had  all  been  killed,  before  consummating  the  mar- 
riage, by  a  devil,  who  loved  the  maid.  By  com- 
mand of  the  angel,  Tobias  married  her,  and,  on 
going  into  her  chamber,  burned  the  heart  and  liver 
of  the  fish  upon  the  ashes  of  the  perfume;  and 
when  the  evil  spirit  smelt  the  smoke,  he  fled  into 
the  utmost  parts  of  Egypt,  and  the  angel  bound 
him.  Tobias  now  returned  to  his  father  with  the 
money  and  his  bride,  and  restored  his  sight  by 
anointing  his  eyes  with  the  gall  of  the  fish.  Tobit 
died  at  Nineveh,  at  the  age  of  ninety-nint  years, 
and  bis  son  Tobias  retired  to  Ecbatana,  where  he 
lived  to  rejoice  over  the  fall  of  Nineveh. 

TOBOLSK;  a  government  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
comprising  the  western  part  of  Siberia,  bounded 
north  by  the  Frozen  ocean,  east  by  Tomsk,  south 
by  Orenburg,  and  west  by  Perm  and  Archangel ; 
square  miles,  356,000 ;  population,  600,000.     It  is 


highljr  flavoured  than  that  of  Europe.     The  total  I  watered  by  the  Oby  and  its  branches,  the  Irtisch, 


quantity  of  tobacco  and  snuff  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  year  ending  January  5th, 
1836,  was  25,818,965  lbs.,  viz.  25.523,611  lbs.  of 
unmanufactured  tobacco;  294,601  lbs.  of  manufac 
tured  tobacco  and  cigars :  and  753  lbs.  of  snuff. 
The  imports  from  the  United  States  amounted  to 
25.133,158  lbs.  of  which  24.955.419  lbs.  were  un- 
manufactured  tobacco ;  177,724  lbs.  of  manufactured 
Hiid  cigars ;  and  15  lbs.  of  snuff.  The  quantity  of 
snuff  and  manufactured  and  unmanufactured  tobacco 
entered  for  home  consumption  in  the  year  ending 
January  6th,  1836.  waa^for  England,  15,222.884 
lbs.;  Scotland.  2,014.156  lbs.:  Ireland,  4,879,719 
Iba.:  total,  22,116.759  lbs.  The  duty  amounted 
to  £3.354,459  Is  5d 

TOBAGO:  one  of  the  Caribbee  islands,  in  the 
West  Indies,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  about 
thirty  miles  in  length,  from  south-east  to  north- 


Tobol,  &c.  (See  Siberia.)  The  capital,  of  the 
same  name,  the  chief  city  of  Siberia,  is  on  the 
Irtisch,  at  the  junction  of  the  Tobol;  1000  miles 
east  by  north  of  Moscow;  Ion.  68*>  16^  E.;  lat.  58<> 
12'  N.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  upper  and  lower 
towns.  The  upper  town  has  an  elevated  situation, 
and  forms  what  is  properly  called  the  city.  It  con- 
tains the  residence  of  the  governor,  the  tribunals, 
public  offices,  and  the  magazine  of  foreign  merchan- 
dise. The  lower  town  is  subject  to  inundation :  it 
is  entirely  built  of  wood,  with  the  exception  of  a 
convent.  Tobolsk  contains  one  Lutheran  and 
thirteen  Greek  churches,  and  two  convents.  Con- 
nected with  the  lower  town  is  a  suburb  inhabited 
by  Tartars,  who  are  a  quiet  and  industrious  race. 
The  other  residents  are  in  a  great  measure  descend- 
ants of  exiles  sent  here  for  their  crimes,  or  fqr  of- 
fences against  the  Russian  government,  or  some- 
times on   the   mere  caprice   of  despotism.     The 


west,  and  about  nine  in  breadth  ;  Ion.  60^  SO'  W. . 

lat.  11^  lb'  N. ;  population,  13.700.    Total  annual  largest  colony  ever  transported  hither  consisted  of 

imports  from  Britato,  £16,009  to  £i5»000.     The   Swedish  oflScers,  made  prisoners  at  the  battle  ol 
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Pultava,  in  1709f  mtny  of  whom  were  well-edo* 
cated  men.  Tobolsk  is  s  great  thoroughfare  for  the 
trade  of  Siberia;  and  hither  are  brought  all  the 
furs  collected  as  tribute  to  the  government.  To- 
bolsk is  an  archiepiscopal  see,  and  has  a  theatre 
and  a  theological  seminary.  Population,  25,000. 
There  is  much  difference  in  the  climate  and  soil  of 
the  government  of  Tobolsk.  The  northern  half 
is  extremely  cold,  and  unfit  for  cultivation,  and 
even  the  heat  of  summer  is  soon  interrupted  by 
the  icy  winds  from  the  sea.  The  wealth  of  this 
region  consists  of  furs,  fish  and  game.  The  rein- 
deer is  the  most  important  domestic  animal.  The 
southern  and  western  parts  are  more  mild,  although 
the  winters  are  severe,  and  have  a  fruitful  soil, 
yielding  com  and  flax  in  abundance,  and  furnishing 
rich  pastures  for  large  flocks  of  sheep,  and  herds  of 
cattle  and  horses.  Besides  Russians,  there  are 
numerous  Tartar  tribes,  with  Samoiedes,.  Ostiacs, 
&c.,  among  the  inhabitants.  The  adjoining  cut  re- 
presents the  prevailing  costume  of  a  Tobolskin 
woman.  Although  the 
basis  of  the  population 
is  Tartar,  yet  from  the 
number  of  exiles  ban- 
ished there  by  a  jea- 
lous government — men 
in  general,  too,  of  edu- 
cation and  intelligence 
— society  at  Tobolsk 
is  chiefly  European  in 
its  character,  and  a 
somewhat  general  re- 
finement of  manners 
prevails.  The  luitives 
are  rather  a  quiet  and 
substantial  people,  but 
still,  as  among  o>her 
Tartars,  their  industry 
consists  in  the  rear- 
ing of  horses,  and  their  indulgence  in  the  eating  of 
horse-flesh  and  drinking  of  mare's  milk. 

TOCAT,  OE  TOK AT ;  a  city  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, in  the  pachalic  of  Sivas,  anciently  a  city  of 
Pontus,  called  Bniua ;  Ion.  36<'  dO'  E. ;  lat.  39<> 
35'  N.;  population,  100,000,  chiefly  Turks.  It  is 
almost  surrounded  with  mountains,  which  afford 
quarries  of  marble,  and  is  well  supplied  with  water 
from  innumerable  springs.  It  is  the  residence  of  a 
cadi,  a  waywode,  and  an  aga.  The  Armenians  have 
seven  churches,  the  Greeks  one.  Tocat  may  be 
considered  as  the  centre  of  an  extensive  inland 
trade  from  all  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  The  caravans 
from  Diarbekir  arrive  in  eighteen  days,  from  Sinob 
in  six,  from  Bursa  in  twenty,  from  Smyrna  in 
twenty-seven,  and  proportionally  lest  on  horseback 
or  on  mules. 

TOGA  (from  tegert,  to  cover) ;  the  garment  of 
wool,  which,  in  time  of  peace,  Roman  dtixens  wore 
in  public  Latterly,  it  was  worn  almost  exclusively 
by  the  male  sex.  Under  the  emperors,  the  toga  went 
out  of  fashion.  As  only  freebom  dtisens  were 
permitted  to  wear  the  toga,  it  was  an  honorary  gar- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  distinguished  the  Ro- 
mans from  other  nations ;  hence  gau  toyata  is  used 
for  Roman  people.  As  the  toga  was  worn  only 
in  peace  (the  warrior  wore  the  9agum\  the  word 
toga  is  sometimes  used  as  a  metaphor  for  peace,  or 
peaceful  dtixens.  The  toga  was  thrown  over  the 
left  shoulder,  and  passed  under  the  right  arm, 
which  thus  remained  entirely  free.  From  the 
breast  downwards  it  was  sewed  together,  and,  as 


pocketa.  tht  boife* 
called  mmmM.  ia  frssi 
of  the  brcaat,  «» 
used  to  pvtsadlsiT* 
dcs  fau  TW  vaneft 
in  the  col— r,  the  iw> 
ne«ft  of  the  wool,  mi 

ed  to  it,  mikfifiH 
the  rank  of  the  ocv 
sen.  Geocvally  is  to 
white  (toM  iA« . 
Rich  peraoM  mm 
wide  tofsr,  the  fmv 
nmrrosr  <awa^  C^.^ 
didates  for  eftce  ««cv 
a  pare  white  t^p. 
(SeeOtadidbtc.)  Tk 
moarnin^  toga  wm 
black.  Pcneas  pn^ 
secoted  at  law  wnnr 
a  dirtj,  or  old,  wgm. 
or,  in  general,  unsightly  toga  {to^  mcwdi^y  li  & 
was  ornamented  vrith  a  purple  stnpe,  it  i 
ffrtfiexta.  Such  was  worn  hj  all  — periai 
trates  and  priests.  This  omameatcd  taga  wm  abo 
worn  by  boys  and  girls,  the  fonacr  till  their  srvs^ 
teenth,  the  latter  UU  their  fourteenth  jmar,  afts 
which  the  former  changed  it  lor  the  iofm  irifii,  i  t 
the  common  simple  white  toga,  which  was  ads 
called  imra  and  Ubenu  (See  also  SuU.)  TW 
trimmpkatoreB  wore  a  toga  adcwacd  with  gaU  wmi 
purple  {toga  piciat  also  pmbmaim).  Aid.  M— *— 
has  written  on  the  toga,  and  SoAendarf  has  lat<^ 
treated  of  its  essential  form. 
TOGRUL  BEG.  See  CaBpL 
TOISE.     See  JPiramee. 

TOK  AT ;  a  town  of  Hungary,  ia  the  eommij  of 
Semplin,  at  the  conflux  of  the  riven  Thcis  and 
Bodrogt  Ion.  20^  5T  £.;  hU.  48»  IQr  N.;  pafmla. 
tion,  2S00.  This  town  is  celebrated  far  iu  wtnca, 
which  is  esteemed  the  best  of  the  wiaea  af  liaa- 
gary.  It  is  the  product  of  the  eooatry  aroaad  xht 
town  called  the  Submontine  district,  or  Hegyallva. 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  in  extent.  The  prise  Ta> 
kay,  or  Tokay  Ausbruch,  as  it  is  U  i  an  d.  is  p-r. 
pared  from  grapes,  gathered  one  by  oae,  alW  hav. 
ing  become  dry  and  sweet,  like  raiaiBa,  whilst  haar- 
ing  on  the  vines.  A  great  part  of  the  wine  mM 
for  Tokay  is  produced  in  other  parts  of  fbarngKn 
See  Hungarian  Tfiiies. 
TOKOLY.  See  7e*efi. 

TOLAND,  John,  was  bom  in  IM^,  ia  Irrlvid. 
of  Catholic  parents.  lie  discarded  the  Roaiae  tK-f 
before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  sixteea,  and  a»- 
iffhed  his  education  at  the  universities  of  Glssjinw 
and  Edinburgh.  He  then  went  to  Eng^laad,  wWw 
he  was  introduced  to  some  dissenting  finniliem,  w '  ^ 
enabled  him  to  pursue  his  studi«*s  for  two  y«an 
more  at  Leyden.  Returning  to  England,  he  hefa» 
the  work,  published  in  1686,  under  the  title  % 
Christianity  not  Mysterious,  which  was  pmeatcd 
by  the  mnd  jury  of  lliddlesex.  To  withdraa 
himself  from  obloquy,  he  visited  his  native  coontrt. 
where  he  was  assailed  with  even  greater  violciw* 
than  in  England ;  and  the  Irish  pariJamcat  not  o» !« 
voted  his  book  to  be  burned  by  the  liangmaa.  hu* 
ordered  him  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  attorney  gran* 
ral.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  quit  Ireland ;  ar  t 
soon  after  bis  arrival  in  London,  he  published  a  .'  t« 
of  Milton,  and  a  treatise  entitled  Am^ntor,  ia  wk.«. '. 
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1m  taiailed  the  authenticity  of  the  receired  canon 
of  Scripture.  In  1699  he  publiahed  a  life  of  Den^ 
sil  lord  Holies,  and  in  the  following  year,  an  edition 
of  Harrington's  Oceana,  In  1718  appeared  his 
work  entitled  NazarenuM^  or  Jewish,  Oentile,  and 
Mahometan  Christianity,  in  which  he  stated  his 
own  views  of  primitive  Christianity.  This  was 
followed  (1720)  by  a  Latin  tract,  called  PantheUti" 
CON,  which  subjected  him  to  the  charge  of  atheisoD, 
and  by  TetradymnMM^  in  four  parts,  the  second  of 
which,  on  the  exoteric  and  esoteric  philosophy  of 
the  ancients,  is  deemed  one  of  his  roost  learned  and 
valuable  productions.  In  the  conclusion  of  this 
work,  he  professed  his  preference  of  the  Christian 
rebgion,  pure  and  unmixed,  to  all  others.  He  died 
in  1722,  in  the  fifty-tbird  year  of  his  age.  His 
posthumous  works  were  published  in  two  volumes, 
octavo,  1726,  and  again  in  1747*  with  an  account 
of  his  Ufe  and  writings  by  Des  Maizeaux. 

TOLEDO  (anciently  ToUtmm)\  a  dty  of  Spain, 
in  New  Castile,  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  Tagus ;  thirty-two  miles  south-west 
of  Madrid ;  Ion.  40o  11'  W.;  kt.  39^  53  N.;  popu- 
lation, 25,000.  It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  who 
is  primate  of  Spain,  and  who  had  formerly  a  revenue 
of  500,000  dollars ;  but  it  was  appropriated  to  the 
public  in  1820.  The  city  is  situated  on  the  sides 
of  a  steep  hill,  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  and 
the  enrirons  are  rocky  and  unproductive.  It  con- 
tains an  alcazar  or  Moorish  palace,  now  an  hospital, 
a  Gothic  cathedral,  twenty-five  churches,  thirty, 
eight  convents  and  monasteries,  and  fourteen  hos- 
pitals. The  streets  are  narrow  and  steep,  and  the 
houses  crowded.  Here  was  a  university,  founded 
in  1470,  suppressed  in  1607.  The  manufactures 
consist  of  woollens,  linens,  silk,  &c  The  Toledo 
sword^blades,  formerly  very  noted,  are  manufactured 
in  a  large  building  on  the  Tagus.  The  secret  of 
tempering  them  is  said  to  have  been  recovered ;  and 
they  fetch  a  high  price.  Toledo  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  much  celebrated  in  the  hi€tory  of  Spain, 
and  was  successively  the  seat  of  government  under 
the  Ooths,  the  Moors,  and  the  kings  of  Castile. 

TOLENTINO;  a  small  town  in  the  States  of 
the  Church,  where  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded 
between  general  Bonaparte  and  the  papal  court, 
Feb.  19,  1797.     See  Pkas  VL 

TOLERATION,  in  politics;  a  word  which  in- 
dicates the  misconception  so  long  entertained  re- 
specting the  right  of  political  interference  in  the 
religious  belief  and  worship  of  individuals.  Every 
man  is  as  much  entitled  to  liberty  of  opinion  on  re- 
ligiou)  subjects  as  on  any  other,  and  has  a  right  to 
adopt  any  mode  of  worship  that  does  not  disturb 
the  peace  of  society.  This  truth,  plain  as  it  seems 
to  a  reflecting  man  of  the  present  day,  is  one  which 
men  have  attained,  as  they  have  many  other  impor- 
tant truths,  only  by  slow  degrees  and  bitter  expe- 
rience ;  and,  in  fact,  few  governments  act  fully 
upon  this  principle  even  now.  The  historian  finds 
that  intolerance  has  been  the  most  deadly  bane  to 
intellectual  progress.     See  Religioua  Liberty. 

TOLLENDAL.     See  LaUy^ToUendoL 

TOLTECS.     See  Mexico, 

TOMATO,  oa  LOVE-APPLE  {edmam  fyco- 
pereicum).  This  plant  belongs  to  the  same  genus 
with  the  potato  and  egg-plant.  It  was  originally 
brought  from  South  America,  but  is  now  cultivated 
in  many  parts  of  the  globe,  for  the  sake  of  its  large, 
variously  shaped,  scarlet  or  orange  fruit,  which 
many  esteem  a  great  luxury.  These  are  used  in 
sauces,  stewing,  and  soups,  and   when  boiled  and 


seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt,  make  an  excellent 
sauce  for  fish,  meat,  &'c.  In  warmer  climates,  they 
possess  more  acidity  and  briskness,  and  are  there- 
fore more  grateful  to  the  palate.  The  plant  is  a 
tender  herbaceous  annual,  of  rank  growth,  weak, 
decumbent,  fetid,  glutinous,  and  downy :  the  leaves 
somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  potato,  but  the 
flowers  are  yellow,  and  disposed  in  large  divided 
bunches :  the  fruit  is  pendulous,  shining,  and  very 
ornamental.  The  tomato  is  one  of  the  roost  com* 
mon  articles  in  Italian  rookery,  and  its  use  is,  at 
the  present  time,  rapidly  increasing  in  England.  It 
ia  cultivated  to  considerable  extent  near  London 
against  walls  and  artificial  banks,  being  raised  on  a 
hot-bed,  and  transplanted  like  other  tender  annuals. 
TOMB  (from  the  Greek  word  ^vf^^).  This 
term  includes  both  the  grave  and  the  monument 
erected  over  it.  In  many  countries  of  antiquity  it 
was  customary  to  bum  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and 
to  collect  the  ashes  into  an  urn,  which  was  deposited 
in  a  tomb.  Among  the  Greeks,  these  tombs  were 
generally  constructed  outside  the  walls  of  the  cities, 
with  the  exception  of  such  as  were  raised  to  the 
founden  of  the  place,  or  to  heroes.  In  Campania, 
several  tombs  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  have  been 
discovered,  containing  beautiful  Grecian  vases  (im- 
properly called  Etruscan),  of  which  Mr  Hamilton 
formed  two  collections,  the  firet  published  by  D'An- 
carville,  the  second  by  Tischbein.  The  Campauian 
tombs  were  formed  by  an  enclosure  of  cut  stones, 
and  covered  with  a  sort  of  roof  of  flagstones,  shel  v- 
ing  on  both  sides.  The  dead  body  was  stretched 
on  the  ground,  the  feet  turned  towards  the  entrance 
of  the  sepulchre,  and  the  head  ranged  against  the 
wall,  from  which  were  suspended,  bv  bronze  nails, 
^-ases  of  terra  cotta,  whilst  othera  of  a  similar  kind 
were  disposed  around  the  body.  In  the  plains  of 
Etmria  are  also  many  shallow  sepulchral  grottoes 
scooped  out  of  the  living  rock.  These  cells  or  se» 
pulcbres  receive  the  daylight  only  through  an  open- 
ing placed  in  the  middle  of  the  vault,  and  which 
eoDununicates  with  the  superficies  of  the  mountain 
or  rock.  The  interior  ia  often  ornamented  with 
paintings.  The  Romans  designated  by  aepulchnm 
the  tomb  wherein  the  bodies  or  the  ashes  of  the  de- 
fiinet  were  deposited,  also  the  magnificent  monu- 
ments (sMUJoIra),  sepulchral  arches,  destined  to 
the  great  and  the  rich.  Tombs  where  funeral  rites 
were  eelebrated,  yet  without  depositing  the  body, 
were  called  eenotaphe.  Persons  of  hi^  rank  had 
sometimes,  in  their  palaces,  sepulchral  vaults,  where 
were  deposited,  in  diflTerent  urns,  the  ashes  of  their 
forefathers.  The  pyramid  of  Cestius,  at  Rome, 
constructed  of  Parian  marble,  and  which  contained 
a  chamber  ornamented  with  beautiful  paintings,  was 
the  tomb  of  an  individual  sumaroed  Cestius,  one  of 
the  Mepiemptri  epmlonee.  After  the  decline  of  the 
arts,  this  species  of  architecture  was  much  neglected, 
the  tombs  becoming  simply  masses  of  large  stones, 
upon  which  were  engraved  rude  effigies  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  inscriptions  stating  his  age  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  bis  death,  Itc.  Sometimes,  for  marble 
or  stone,  plates  of  copper  were  substituted,  rarely 
enamelled,  but  generally  engraved.  The  dead  per- 
son is  here  represented  as  oUd  in  the  habit  com- 
monly  worn  by  him  when  living;  his  hands  are 
joined  as  in  the  act  of  prayer  i  and  two  angels  are, 
in  most  instances,  placed  near  the  cushion  upon 
which  his  head  reposes,  to  indicate  his  admission 
into  hnven.  The  revival  of  art  brought  improve- 
Rients  in  the  construction  of  tombs.  On  the  splen- 
did tomb  of  Julius  IL  Michael  Angelo  exercised  his 
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florpaisiiig  talent.  See  SareopkaguM.  also  La 
Monmrnetu  de  la  Memarchie  Fran^aise,  by  Montfau- 
con ;  Ze»  AntiquiteM  NatiomaUs,  by  A.  L.  Millin 
(5  fols.,  folio,  or  5  vols.,  4to.) ;  Sqndckral Monm- 
metUB  (3  Yolt.,  folio).  Sec.  &c. 

TOMBECKBEE,  tbe  western  branch  of  Mobile 
river,  in  Alabamai,  rises  in  tbe  ridges  that  separate 
its  waters  and  those  of  tbe  Tennessee,  in  the  north- 
ern parts  of  the  state,  and  receives  some  of  its 
branches  from  a  range  that  diverges  from  the  Te- 
nessee  hills,  and  runs  south  along  the  state  of  Mis- 
sissippi. It  receives  in  its  progress  several  consi- 
derable streams  from  the  state  of  Mississippi  on  the 
west  side.  It  meanders  through  tbe  Indian  country 
and  a  tract  purchased  by  French  immigrants.  Eighty 
miles  above  St  Stephens,  it  receives  the  Black 
Warrior,  to  which  place  small  sea  vessels  ascend. 
In  moderate  stages  of  the  water,  it  affords  steam- 
boat navigation  to  Tuscaloosa,  320  miles  from  Mo- 
bile. The  lands  on  its  banks  are  exceedingly  fertile. 
TOMBUCTOO.  See  Timlmeioo. 
TOMCOD.     See  Cod. 

TOMSK;  a  government  of  Russia,  in  Siberia, 
bounded  north  by  Yeniseisk,  east  by  Irkutsk,  south 
by  Chinese  Tartary,  and  west  by  Tobolsk ;  popu- 
ktion,  35*2,000 ;  square  miles,  300,000.  (See  Si- 
beria,) The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  is  situated 
on  the  Tom,  540  miles  east  of  Tobolsk;  Ion.  S5^ 
21  E.;  lat.  56»  30"  N.;  population,  12,000.  It 
contains  five  churdies  and  two  convents,  is  ex- 
tremely well  situated  for  commerce,  and  the  inhab- 
itants carry  on  a  considerable  trade.  It  lies  in  the 
road  from  the  towns  in  the  eastern  and  northern 
parts  of  Siberia,  and  on  the  great  line  of  rivers  that 
connect  Tobolsk  with  the  Chinese  frontier ;  so  that 
all  caravans  going  to  and  fro|n  China  pass  every 
year  through  this  town,  besides  a  caravan  or  two 
p>ing  from  the  country  of  the  Calmucks.  Tomsk 
IS  represented  as  much  behind  Tobolsk  and  Irkutsk 
in  civilization,  and  the  inhabitants  are  excessively 
addicted  to  intoxication 

TONE  (Greek  r»»«r,  from  rti»»,  to  stretch  or 
expand),  in  painting ;  a  term  used  chiefly  in  colour- 
ing, to  express  the  prevailing  hue.  Thus  we  say, 
this  picture  is  of  a  dull  tone,  of  a  livehf  tone,  of  a 
ioft  tone,  of  a  clear  tone,  &c.  To  heighten  the  tone 
of  a  work,  is  to  render  the  colours  more  vivid,  and, 
in  some  instances,  the  masses  more  decided  and  the 
figures  more  striking.  The  word  tone,  in  relation 
to  chiaro-tcnro,  expresses  the  degree  of  brightness 
or  intensity.  Tone  is  not  precisely  synonymous 
with  tint ;  the  latter  relating  rather  to  the  mixture 
of  colours,  and  the  former  to  their  effect, 

TONE,  KEY,  SCALE,  SYSTEM  of  TONES. 
Tone,  in  music,  signifies  a  sound  considered  in  the 
reUtions  of  height  or  depth ;  also  each  particular 
sound  in  our  musical  system.  Tbe  tone,  in  this 
fundamental  sense,  is  determined  by  the  greater  or 
less  quickness  of  a  uniform  series  of  vibrations  in  a 
sonorous  body.  Musical  tones  differ  from  those  of 
common  speech  chiefly  by  being  more  prolonged,  so 
as  to  give  the  ear  a  more  derided  perception  of  their 
height,  formation,  and  relations  to  each  other.  (For 
the  production  and  propagation  of  sounds,  in  gene- 
ral, see  Acouitici.)  The  difference  of  one  tone 
from  another,  in  respect  to  height  or  depth,  forms 
the  interval.  But  as  music  deals  only  with  those 
which  are  capable  of  producing  harmony,  the  whole 
body  of  sounds  used  in  music  has  been  brought  into 
a  system,  which  exhibits  their  di&erent  height  and 
depth  in  regular  order.  The  compass  of  tones  is 
not  indefinite,  because  the  ear  is  unable  to  perceive  | 


a  tone,  when  the  vibrations  of  the  My  p^i- 
the  sound  are  either  excessively  quick  or  ibf 
they  are  not  limited  to  a  definite  sanbcr.  1 
measured  series  of  tones  is  an  inrcBtkm  o^e*. 
I  times,  since  the  nature  of  sounds  bn  bia  r 
'  rately  investigated,  and  their  relatiosi  min 
'  musical  instruments.     Man  in  s  itate  of  a^*> 
a  state  but  little  removed  from  thi«»  ii  gviM  - 
by  his  feelings,  in  the  production  of  tona,ui:k  • 
nothing  of  a  regulated  arrangcnient;  bore  i:  e* 
difficult  to  adapt  the  songs  of  ssvagn  to  o«  cr 
nic  system.     As  instruments  do  not,  Hkc  tkc  k . . 
voice,  produce  all  tbe  various  tones  vhhoot  y 
cular  contrivances,  thooe  who  fint  cadcttooK 
produce  a  certain  tune  by  means  of  iwriMr:- 
were  obliged  to  assign  to  them,  as  it  vere.  «r* 
tones,  and  arrange  these  in  regular  triet;  <-r  : 
were  to  be  tuned  in  a  certain  way,  fat  prec#-.. 
certain  sounds;  a  distinct  length  wastobrr-" 
to  them,  and  holes  were  to  he  made  st  crrtw  -- 
tances  in  wind  instruments.     Tbe  relatiois « t  • ' 
first  perceived  by  the  ear,  were  undosbtfdif  t:- 
whtch  were  thus  fixed.     Thus  tbe  WAe  »}•  - 
Hermes  strung  tbe  lyre  with  fosr  itfi^  • 
tuned  them  in  the  proportion  of  tbe  feurtt  ^^ 
and  octave ;  and,  probably,  these  tones  em  *^  • 
cient  for  the  simplest  acoompsniaient  of  tk « •' 
By  degrees  the  other  tones  of  the  octtt  e  pen  «*^ 
In  this  first  system,  which  embiaeedfouritn?.-* ' 
tones,  were  comprehended  two-foortbi,fa«»<** 
two  extreme  tones,  as,  a  d  e  a:  tbe  lo««  » 
was  called  A.     Hence  thU  system,  or  tbe  6rrf 
of  tones  according  to  fourths,  is  csW  tet^- 
When  the  tones  were  increased  iBns»k«r.rt«* 
to  have  been  done  also  by  fourUu; » tbiU- 1  '> 
the  chord  d  the   fourth  g  wsi  gir«.  ■■  ^\* 
(descending)  the  fourth  b.    Now  %  b^  J«  ^' 
pure  fourth ;  but  in  order  not  to  go  fc«7«"  Jjllt 
tave,  the  same  was  taken  within  ^f^.,A 
downward ;  this  received  the  ft*ifc  t»«  «*■•"' 
whole  octave  was  formed,  or  a  «»*■". ***!l^ 
tending  from  a,  fundamental  t^**'*'?*?!^ 
which  is  called  the  scaU,     Th*  lak  *•  »<*«* 
consisted  of  the  tones 

A     B    C     D    £ 

which  had  the  proportions 

1  8  27  8  2  81  9  » 
9  132  4  3  128  16  2 
When  the  fourths  were  dirided,  in  i^Set^.^" 
into  smaller  intervals,  thegeners  of  tonet onf  '^ 
viz.  I.  The  enharmonic;  2.  tbe  c*""*^""i  j^^. 
diatonic,  in  which  whole  and  hslf  d«p««"'^^^ 
pear.  The  modem  diatonic  system  u  tut  a  - 
of  tones  according  to  which  tbe  octste  »  ^ 
into  seven  tones,  consisting  of  fiw  ^^^  ^^ . 
half  degrees  (also  called  femes ;  hence  i^  ' 
stands  for  the  interval  of  a  whole  tone;.  "^^ 
which  we  never  proceed  by  smaller  ."'""^^^ 
semitones,  nor  ever  by  two  succesww  "  -^ 
Now,  as  the  ancients  had  not  adopted  the  lew   ^ 

cjf,  d%  (%  g%  into  their  system.  ^  ^J*;^, 
progressive  series  of  eight  tones  »■   ^       f, 
(which,  ascending  from  the  *«n<**^*!lTiU 
designated  by  numbers,  as  the  second,  \^^ 

was  probably  as  follows :  „   ^ 

CDEFGAhB   c.    ^- 

since  the  seventh  degree  had  a  double  iw^^ 
and  great  B  (the  latter  of  which  w J*^  ^ 
changed  by  mistake  into  H,  in  ^^^^^^* 
tion),  they  thus  adopted  two  chief  cl^^  ^^^ 
of  sounds,  the  eharp  and  ihefet.    C^*^ 
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are  at  prewnt  uaed  alto  in  another  lentc,  a*  will 
apiwar  below.)  If  on  the  double  B  the  higher 
tone  (now  h)  was  taken,  thetiong  was  called  coafiu 
dttruM  :  if  the  lower  one  was  taken,  the  eantuB  mo/- 
Um  was  produced.  Now  as  every  one  of  the  seren 
tones  of  the  octave  may  be  taken  as  the  fundamen- 
tal tone,  or  tonic  (q.  v.),  and  thus  the  semitones  of 
the  diatonic  system  may  assume  comttantly  a  differ- 
ent situation,  seven  different  keys  originate.  The 
ancient  church  singers,  who  were  not  allowed  to  go 
beyond  the  limiU  of  an  octave,  were  enabled,  by 
sometimes  ascending  from  the  tonic  to  the  fifth  and 
eight,  sometimes  from  the  fifth  of  the  tonic  (the 
domimani)  to  the  eighth  and  twelfth,  to  obtain  a 
dupiicutiom  of  their  modes,  vis.  the  anthentie  and  the 
plapei.  If  each  tone  of  their  system  had  had  iu  pure 
fifth  and  fourth,  there  would  have  been  on  the  whole 
fourteen  keys,  vis.  seven  authentic  and  seven  pla- 


system  are  measured  equally ,by  which,  consequently, 
ail  the  perfect  fifths  lo«e  something  of  their  origiiml 
purity,  which  is  added  to  the  fourths,  and  also  a 
major  third  is  tuned  as  much  too  high  as  the  others. 
The  uneven  temperament  is  that  in  which  some 
fifths  and  thirds  are  so  tuned  that  some  are  a  little 
higher,  some  a  little  lower  than  perfect.  The  chief 
harmony,  or  the  chief  concord,  of  a  tone  ran  be  two- 
fold, according  as  it  has  a  major  or  minor  third ;  and 
this  is  called,  in  a  narrower  sense,  key  or  mode,  viz. 
in  the  first  case,  the  sharp  or  greater  third,  in  the 
second,  the  flat  or  smaller  third.  Hence  there  are, 
in  modern  music,  twenty  four  scales  or  keys  in  the 
wider  sense  (genera  of  tones  capable  of  bein^  con- 
nected in  a  musical  composition,  in  relation  to  a 
fundamental  tone).  Each  flat  and  sharp  key  has  its 
peculiar  character;  the  latter  serves  more  particu- 
larly for  the  expression  of  gay  and  lively  ;  the  for- 


gal ;  but  as  the  H  had  no  fifth,  and  the  F  no  fourth,    mer  of  soft  and  melancholy  feelings.     Uncivilized 
the  former  could  only  be  plagal,  and  the  latter  only  |  nations  prefer  the  flat  keys.     Every  scale  has,  also. 


authentic;  hence  there  were  but  twelve,  vis.  six 
authentic  and  six  plagal  keys  in  the  ancient  church 
music.  Every  one  of  these  keys,  also  called  tone* 
in  eccleaiastioil  music,  had  its  proper  Greek  name, 
contained  w  the  following  table  :— 


f  Autii. 
J  Auth. 
I  Autk. 

(PlSf. 

i  Auth. 
1 


k 


tl   i. 
t    4    m 


4    p    t 
A  11  c 

9      i 
\     C 

fa  li  "e   d   •  r  7 
•   f    £   s   h   e    2 

a  fcTlerf  n 
•  r  fali'aie 
ednf  gahe 
O  A  H  e   4   •   r 


Doric 

Hypo-Doria 

PhryflMi 

HyiMi-Phryflan 

Lydlsa 

Hypo-LrdUa 

lOJCo-Lydtan 

Hypomlxo-LydisB 


Hypo-JEoteB 


iPtof 

I  Auta. 

i  Anthu 

\PlAf.     G  A  H  e   ^    m   t    g    Hypo-lonlu 

There  yet  remain  a  number  of  choral  melodies  in 
these  keys.     According  to  the  ancient  diatonic  sys- 
tem, no  tone,  with  the  exception  of  b,  could  be  ea- 
Urged.     The  feeling  of  this  imperfection,  and  the 
waut  of  transposition,  gave  rise  to  the  invention  of 
new  semitones  between  the  whole  tones ;  hence  the 
octave  was  divided  into  twelve  degrees  or  semi- 
tones, so  that,  with  the  repetition  of  the  fundamcn* 
tal  tone,  it  received  thirteen  degrees  and  strings. 
If,  now,  to  9V9ry  string  of  the  iostruoMnt  its  pure 
third   (both  lesser  and  greater),  pure  fourth  and 
fifth  had  been  given,  many  more  intermediate  tones 
would  have   been   produced,  and   by   the  use  of 
quarter-tones,  the  practice  of  music  would  have 
been   rendered  infinitely  diflkult.      The  thirteen 
tones    and  chords,  therefore,   were    retained,  so 
that  each  of  the  twelve  tones  of  the  octave  mav  be 
made  the  fundamental  tone  of  the  sharp  or  flat  Key, 
yet  not  so  that  all  the  intervals  are  given  perfectly 
pure,  but  sometimes  one,  sometimes  another  tone  is 
made  a  little  sharper  or  flatter.     This  is  called  the 
temperament  of  the  system  of  tones.      In  Sulscr's 
work  it  is  defined  as  a  small  deviation,  judiciously 
made  from  perfect  correctness  in  an  interval,  in  or- 
der to  render  it  more   useful  in  connexion  with 
others,     lie  also  defines  it,  more  particularly,  as 
the  arrangement  of  a  whole  system  of  tones,  in  such 
a  manner  that  some  tones  lose  a  little  of  their  per- 
fection, so  that  thev  may  serve  in  different  keys, 
and  all  remain  in  the  highest  attainable  harmony. 
The  object  of  temperament  is  that  each  of  the 
twelve  tones  of  the  system  may  be  used  as  a  funda- 
mental tone  in  the  flat  and  sharp  keys,  without  in- 
creasing the  number  of  strings,  that  the  octave  may 
be  perfect,  and  the  fifth  not  fall  much  short  of  be- 
ing  perfect.     The  even  temperament  is  that  in 
which  all  the  twelve  half  tones  or  intervals  of  the 


according  to  its  fundamental  tone,  and  its  situation 
and  relations  to  the  whole  system,  its  peculiar  cha- 
racter,  so  as  to  be  particularly  fit  for  the  expression 
of  certain  emotions.  This  point  is  connected  with 
the  fact,  that  the  flat  and  sharp  keys  are  not  en- 
tirely equal  in  all  the  tones,  as  neither  the  thiids 
nor  the  sixths  are  equal.  This  advantage  of  differ- 
ence of  the  scale  does  not  take  place  in  the  even 
temperament,  in  which  the  scales  of  C  major  and  A 
minor  are  merely  repeated  in  the  other  tones.  See 
the  articles,  in  this  Encyclopedia,  EMkarmonic  and 
Afastc. 

TONO,oa  TOUNO  (Chinese  for  copper);  in 
many  geographical  names,  as  Toa^-cAon  (Copper 
mountain).  Tong  also  signifies,  in  Chinese,  eaai  ; 
as  TVa^oM  (Eastern  palace). 

TONOATABO0(properly  Tomga;  reftoo  being 
merely  an  epithet  signifying  eacred),  one  of  the 
Friendly  islands,  about  sixty  miles  in  circuit,  was 
first  discovered  by  Tasman,  who  called  it  Amtier^ 
dam»  The  productions  and  climate  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  other  Friendly  islands,  and  the  So- 
ciety islands  (See  the  articles.)  The  Wesleyan 
missionary  society  has  established  a  mission  here, 
and  naany  of  the  natives  have  been  converted  to 
Christianity. 

TONOUE ;  an  organ  found  in  most  animals,  and 
serTing  in  many  as  the  organ  of  taste ;  In  all  for 
taking  in  food.  We  are  not  justified  in  considering 
the  tongue  as  an  organ  of  taste  in  all  animals;  and 
Blumenhach  thinks  that  it  serves  this  purpose  in 
very  few  genera  of  birds. — See  his  Mammal  ofComt* 
paroHve  Amatomnft  2d  Engl.  edit,  by  W.  Coulson, 
(London,  1927).  The  human  tongue  is  a  soft, 
fleshy  viscus,  very  movable  in  every  direction,  situ- 
ated interiorly  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  con- 
stituting  the  organ  of  taste.  It  is  composed  ot 
muscular  fibres,  covered  by  a  nervous  membrane, 
on  which  are  a  great  number  of  nervous  papUltt, 
particularly  at  the  point  and  sides,  the  rete  mimcoemwt 
and  cpu^eTMM.  The  use  of  this  organ  is  for  chew- 
ing, swallowing,  sucking,  and  tasting. 

TONIC,  in  music;  the  first  or  fundamental  note 
of  the  diatonic  scale,  and,  in  general,  the  funda- 
mental and  key-note  of  every  piece.  The  fifth 
note  (counted  upwards)  from  the  tonic  is  the  do- 
minant. 

TONICS,  in  medicine  (from  totm,  tension),  are 
medicines  given  to  increase  the  tone  of  the  fibres 
of  the  stonaeh  and  bowels,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  mus- 
cular fibre  in  general ;  such  are  vegetable  bitters, 
also  stimttlaBt%  astri^genta,  lie 
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with  «  view  to  study  for  the  bar .  and  it  was  by 
affording  legal  advice  to  Mr  Tooke  of  Put  ley,  in 
his  opposition  to  an  enclosure  bill,  and  defeating 
the  same  by  a  boldness  of  stratagem  peculiarly  in 
cbaraeter,  that  he  acquired  the  good  will*  and  ulti- 
mately shared  in  the  fortune  of  that  gentleman.  He 
was  a  warm  opponent  of  the  American  war,  and  was 
proseeuted  for  sedition,  for  the  wording  of  a  resolu- 
tion, by  which  the  Constitutional  Society  voted 
£100  to  the  widows  and  children  of  the  Americans 
who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Lexington.  For  this  ob- 
noxious paragraph  he  was  tried  at  Guildhall,  in  1777t 
on  which  occasion  he  defended  himself  with  his 
charaeteristie  spirit  and  acuteness,  but  was  sen- 
tenced to  a  year's  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  £200. 
In  1779,  after  having  fully  prepared  for  the  bar,  he 
applied  for  admission  to  the  society  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  was  refused,  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  still  a  priest,  and  ineli^ble~a  dedtion  which 
destroyed  all  his  future  views  in  this  profession. 
In  1780,  he  published  a  keen  review  of  lord  North's 
administration,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Facts,  and  in 
I7B2,  a  Letter  on  Parliamentary  Reform,  with  a 
Sketch  of  a  Plan,  which  did  not  embrace  the  prin- 
ciple of  universal  sufirage.  About  this  time  he  be- 
came the  avowed  friend  of  Mr  Pitt,  then  also 
favourable  to  parliamentary  reform,  and  a  vehement 
opponent  to  Mr  Fox,  for  his  coalition  with  lord 
North,  In  1^86,  he  appeared  in  a  character  more 
important  to  his  lasting  reputation  than  that  of  a 
subordinate  politician,  by  the  publication  of  an  oc- 
tavo volume,  entitled  Epea  Pteroenia^  or  the  Diver- 
sions of  Parley,  which  he  afterwards  extended  to 
two  volumes  quarto.  This  celebrated  work  con- 
tains those  ideas  concerning  grammar,  and  the  for- 
mations of  words,  of  which  the  germ  had  appeared 
in  a  letter  to  Mr  Dunning  some  years  before.  Of 
these,  one  of  the  most  prominent  was  the  derivation 
of  prepositions  and  conjunctions  from  verbs  and 
nouns,  and,  in  consequence,  assigning  them  a  deteiw 
Minate  meaning,  often  difFereat  from  that  which  had 
been  arbitrarily  given  to  them.  The  knowledge  of 
langoage  and  logical  acuteness  which  he  displayed 
in  this  performance,  rsised  him  to  a  high  rank  as  a 
pbflologist.  In  1788,  he  published  Two  Pair  of 
Portraits,  the  figures  in  which  were  the  two  Pitts 
and  the  two  Poxes,  oi  the  past  and  present  genera- 
tion, the  preCerenoe  being  given  to  the  Ktts.  In 
1790,  he  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  West- 
minster, in  opposition  to  Mr  Fox  and  lord  Hood, 
when  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  strong  vein  of 
humour,  in  his  daily  addresses  to  the  populace;  and, 
although  he  fidled,  he  received  1700  votes,  without 
solicitation  or  corruption.  In  the  year  1794^  he 
was  apprehended  and  committed  to  the  Tower  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason,  founded  on  the  presumed 
objects  of  the  corresponding  societies  to  overthrow 
the  constitution.  His  trial,  with  that  of  the  other 
parties  accused  at  the  same  time,  holds  a  conspicu- 
ous place  in  the  historical  annals  of  a  period  ren- 
dered so  remarkable  by  the  excitement  produced  by 
the  French  revolution.  The  trial  of  Mr  Tooke,  al- 
though made  interesting  by  the  ease,  self-possession 
and  acuteness  displayed  by  the  aceused,  was  de- 
prived  of  much  politiod  importance  by  the  previous 
acquittal  of  Hardy  insuring  his  own.  From  this 
time,  however,  he  was  more  cautious  in  his  com- 
pany, and  seems  to  have  declined  the  visits  of  per- 
sons of  violent  characters  and  principles  at  Wimble- 
don. After  the  death  of  Mr  Tooke  of  Purley,  he 
had  taken  his  name,  in  consequence  of  inheriting  a 
portion  of  his  fortune.     In  1796,  he  again  offered 


himself  for  Westminster,  and  fiuled;  and  in  1801, 
be  accepted  a  seat  for  Old  Sarum,  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  lord  Camelford.  His  parliamentary  career 
was  neither  long  nor  distinguished ;  but  an  attempt 
'  to  exclude  him  on  the  ground  of  ordination,  was 
turned  aside  by  the  minister,  Mr  Addington,  who 
substituting  a  bill  to  determine  the  future  ineligibi- 
lity of  persons  in  that  predicament,  the  political  life 
of  Mr  Tooke  closed  with  the  dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment in  1802.  In  1805,  he  published  a  second  pait 
of  the  Diversions  of  Purley,  which  is  chiefly  dedi- 
cated to  etymology,  and  adjectives  and  participles, 
and  their  formation;  but  also  abounding,  like  the 
former,  with  various  satirical  strictures  on  literary 
characters  of  note.  He  died  at  Wimbledon,  in  1812, 
in  his  seventy-seventh  year.  His  latter  days  were 
cheered  by  easy  circumstances,  and  the  attention  of 
numerous  visitors,  whom  he  treated  with  great  hos- 
pitality, and  amused  with  his  conversation,  which 
was  singularly  pleasant  and  lively,  although  at  tbe 
same  time,  he  would  often  make  his  guests  olgects 
of  his  satire,  which  he  would  cover  with  the  most 
imperturbable  countenance.  At  the  same  time  his 
planners  were  polished.  He  manifested  a  libertin- 
ism, in  his  manners  and  discourse,  very  unbecoming 
his  profession.  As  a  scholar,  he  possessed  consi- 
derable learning;  but  his  knowledge  of  modern  lan- 
guages was  more  considerable  than  of  Greek  and 
Latin ;  his  acquaintance  with  the  Gothic  was  very 
extensive.  He  was  never  married,  but  left  natural 
children,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  his  property. 

TOOTH.     See  Teeth. 

TOP :  a  sort  of  platform  surrounding  the  lower 
head,  from  which  it  projects  on  all  sides  like 
a  scaffold.  The  principal  intention  of  the  top  b  to 
extend  the  top-n»st  shrouds  so  as  to  form  a  greater 
angle  with  the  mast,  and  thereby  give  additional 
support  to  the  latter.  The  top  is  aUo  very  conve- 
nient to  contain  the  materials  necessary  for  extend- 
ing the  small  sails,  and  for  fixing  and  repairing  the 
rigging  and  maehiaery  with  greater  expedition.  In 
ships  of  war,  the  tops  are  furnished  with  swivels, 
musketry,  and  other  fire-arms,  and  are  guarded  with 
a  fence  of  hammocks  in  time  of  action.  Finally, 
the  top  is  employed  as  a  place  for  looking  out  either 
in  the  day  or  night. 

TOP-BIAST ;  the  second  division  of  a  mast,  or 
that  part  next  above  the  lower  mast. — lop-ifalLmt 
■Msf ;  the  mast  next  above  the  top-mast,  and  is 
graeially  the  uppermost  mast. — Top^eaUs;  large 
sails  extending  across  the  top-masts. — Top^aUant- 
aaiU  are  extended  above  the  top-sail  yards,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  top-sails  are  extended  above  the 
lower  yards.     See  the  article  Ship, 

TOPAZ;  a  gem  in  jewelry,  and  one  of  the  roost 
interesting  speeies  in  mineralogy.  Its  crystals  are 
short  prisms,  terminated  at  one  or  both  extremities 
by  a  great  number  of  facets,  the  primary  form  being 
a  right  rhombic  prism  of  124^  22'.  It  cleaves  with 
readiness  at  right  angles  to  the  prismatic  axis,  but 
with  considerable  difficulty  parallel  to  the  lateral 
faces  of  the  primary  form  ;  fracture  more  or  less  per- 
fectly small  conchoidal,  or  uneven  ;  the  lateral  faces 
are  deeply  striated  vertically,  while  the  terminal 
planes  are  smooth  and  brilliant ;  lustre  vitreous ; 
colour  white,  yellow,  green,  blue ;  the  shades  are 
generally  pale;  transparent  to  translucent;  hard- 
ness intermediate  between  quartz  and  corundum ; 
specific  gravity  3*49.  It  also  occurs  massive,  the 
composition  being  granular,  and  the  individuals  va- 
rying much  in  size.  There  occurs,  also,  a  colum- 
nar composition,  in  which  the  individuals  are  thin. 
2a 
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long,  and  parallel,  and  tbelr  faces  of  compotition  ' 
longitudinally  streaked.      Two  varieties  of  topus ' 
have,  without  sufficient  reason,  been  treated  as 
forming  separate  species,  viz.  pyrophysalite  and  pjfc-  \ 
nite.     The  first  of  these  occurs  in  large  individuals, ' 
of  a  pale  greenish-gray  colour,  and  faint  translu- ! 
cency,  imbedded  in  round  masses,  in  a  granite  com- 
posed of  white  quartz,  feldspar  and  mica,  at  Fahlun 
and  Finbo  in  Sweden.  The  pycnite  (schorlite^  con-  i 
sists  of  thin  and  straight  columnar  particles  or  com- ' 
position,  forming  masses  of  considerable  size,  in  a '. 
rock  composed  of  quartz  and  mica,  at  Altenberg  in  • 
Saxony,  in  Siberia,  and  at  Rongsberg  in  Norway. 
But  these  ?arieties  are  united  with  common  topaz 
by  transitions,  which  render  their  distinction  often 
impossible.     Topaz  consists,  according  to  Berzelius, 
of 

Tmnt.  Pymolqpnlil*.  Proritfc 

Al1llllin^      .        ,    S7*45  ftr74  61-00 

^Uex,  .         3424  3436  8B-43 

Fluoric  add,       .      775  777  8-S4 

In  a  strong  heat,  the  £sces  of  crystallization,  but 
not  those  of  cleavage,  are  covered  with  small  blis- 
ters, which,  however,  immediately  crack.  With  bo- 
rax it  melts  slowly  into  a  transparent  glass.  It  s  pow- 
der colours  the  tincture  of  violets  green.  Those  crys- 
tals which  possess  different  faces  of  crystallization 
on  opposite  ends,  acquire  different  kinds  of  electri- 
city, on  being  heated;  by  friction  it  acquires  positive 
electricity.  Topaz  enters  into  the  composition  of  se- 
veral granitic  rocks ;  thus  it  forms,  with  quartz  and 
tourmaline,  the  topaz  rock  of  Saxony,  and  is  found 
crystallized  in  its  drusy  cavities.  It  occurs,  also,  in 
irregular  beds,  either  with  quartz  and  mica,  like  the 
variety  called  ;/ycf»7e,  or  it  is  found  in  veins  and  beds 
in  gneiss,  mica-slate,  clay-slate,  and  porphyry,  along 
with  tin  ore,  wolfram,  fluor,  beryl,  quartz,  &c.  It 
is  met  with  besides  in  the  alluvial  deposits  of  rivers, 
along  with  other  gems.  Among  the  varieties  of 
topaz,  employed  in  jewelry,  are  the  following,  which 
depend  upon  their  colours :  I.  colourlen,  ox  white  to^ 
vaz  (called  novi  mina) ;  its  localities  are  New  Hol- 
land, Brazil,  and  the  Ural  mountains,  and  it  com- 
monly occurs  in  rolled  pebbles ;  2.  blue  topaz,  or 
Oriental  aqua-marine  ;  k  comes  from  Siberm,  and,  of 
late,  has  been  found  in  Brazil ;  3.  atraw  yellow  tepax^ 
found  in  the  Urals,  and  at  Mncla  in  Asia  Minor;  4. 
wine-yellow  topaz,  found  in  Saxony;  5.  browniah" 
yellow  topaz,  from  Brazil;  6.  pink-coloured  topaz, 
which  is  produced  by  heating,  m  a  sand  bath,  to  a 
moderate  degree,  the  deep-yellow  Brazilian  crystals. 
The  topaz  is  now  too  abundant  in  nature  to  com- 
mand the  extravagant  prices  of  some  other  gems ; 
for  it  is  not  onl^  afforded  plentifully  in  Brazil,  but 
it  is  found  also  in  the  tin  mines  of  Saxony,  Bohemw 
and  Cornwall ;  also  at  Cairngorm  in  Aberdeenshire, 
where  pieces  of  very  extraordinary  dimensions  have 
been  found  possessed  of  very  rich  brownish  tints. 
The  mountains  of  Altai  and  the  Urals  produce  an 
immense  quantity,  in  like  manner,  of  this  gem  ;  and 
large  bags  of  pebbles  and  loose  crystals  are  frequently 
brought  firom  Brazil  and  New  Holland.  The  United 
States  have  as  yet  furnished  but  a  single  locality  of 
topaz ;  it  exists  at  Munroe  in  Connecticut,  and  oc- 
curs in  a  vein  about  one  foot  wide,  accompanied  by 
fluor,  mica,  and  quartz.  The  vein  traverses  gneiss. 
It  occurs  both  crystallized  and  massive ;  but  the 
crystals  are  rarely  transparent.  They  vary  in  size 
from  many  pounds  weight  down  to  that  of  a  few 
grains.     Their  prevailing  colour  is  white. 

TOPHBT,  onHINNOM;  a  valley  near  Jerusa- 
lem,  called,  also,  in  the  New  Testament,  Gehtmma 
•(niFM),  by  corroptitfn  from  the  Hebrew  Gt  (val-  | 


ley^,  and  Rnaum.  It  was  ufiuaooi  ■  s  fef  i 
which  the  Jews  passed  their  children  tkrot^  » 
fire  t4>  Moloch,  god  of  the  AmmoaitcB.  TWs» 
Tophet  is  from  the  Hebrew  word  Hbt  ^ha,bca« 
a  drum  was  used  to  drown  the  cries  of  tbe  vam, 
The  valley  was  H*atered  by  the  broob  KcdmK 
Siloam,  and  being  a  fertile  and  sgrcesbk  ipot.  ■« 
at  one  time  occupied  with  gardens,  wkcBcitktpi» 
priety  of  Milton's  expression : 

The  pittiint  valleT  of  HIbmnb,  TflsMttSA 
And  llaek  Gehouia  called. 

It  was,  at  a  later  period,  shunned  ss  a»d(is,bv'ir 
Jews,  and  made  the  receptacle  of  the  fltk «  ir 
city.  The  Aceldama  (q.  v.)  was  sdjoisisgit  TW 
Gehenna  of  the  New  Testament  is  reodcifd  U  i 
the  English  version ;  and  with  tbe  Moktfw^i 
is  the  name  of  one  of  the  circles  of  tk  fiery  fit. 

TOPICAL,  in  medicine  (fron  r#*«i,plaa.> 
used  of  remedies  applied  extenslly  totWiu&nr< 
part,  and  intended  to  have  an  effect  there  aslj.iad 
as  ointments,  cataplasms,  Kc. 

TOPICS.  The  andent  G reck  sad  Beau  ttKV 
ers  of  rhetoric  designated  by  this  iroid  (dm«(4 
from  r****!,  place,  passage)  a  systemstie  lepceiti* 
tion  of  certain  general  notions  sad  pnf«ioo*> 
which,  as  they  thought,  might  be  sdfiitigN»'5 
used,  by  public  speakers,  in  the  8el«diooiiJi»»»- 
tion  of  arguments.  They  distiagaifhci  ^  ^ 
aryumentoruM  (sources  of  prooh),  sod  the  kd  «i«> 
rnune*  (common  places).  Under  the  fat,  i^ 
comprised  general  notions,  from  whieh  the  jnirf 
might  deduce  proofs  by  oomporin;  with  thmji* 
case  in  question,  e.  g.  the  similar,  the  ii^ziof. 
the  opposite,  cause  and  effect,  P""  ■"jj*?"^ 
&c  Common  phsces  were  geoeisl  pwP"^ 
formed  by  transferring  the  prooft,  •*"*  fJI*?^ 
duced  from  the  loci  ai^siealon*  "sd  e^p"* 
only  to  the  special  case,  again  tsthf  !<■•■•  J-'r 
a  common  place,  in  the  foremic  dtieesntf  «  w 
ancients,  was  the  position.  All  ^^ftJJL" 
far  of  equal  importance  as  the  qiieetios  a.  ^  »  " 
just  and  right?  Compw*  Aristotle'iiiW^^* 
i.,  particuhtfly  chap.  2.  3) ;  the  sotlw  rf  thtI*^ 
torical  work  Ad  Herenmum  (lit.  »»  ,.TV.' 
Cicero  De  Inventiame  (lib.  L,  chap.  ^^*?^ 
24—52 ;  and  Ub.  ii.)  ;  Cicero's  Tofiet  vAfujr 
tionez  Oratorio  (chap.  1,  2,  «, 9-.15);  ■«* 
Oratore  (lib.  u.,  chap.  30  et  seq.)J  ^|*J 
work  Inztitutiimez  Oratorio  (lib.  v.)-  '^?^ 
applied  topics  exduaively  to  poUticJ  •^J^ 
oratory ;  but  some  modems,  espedslly  G«J* 
have  employed  them  for  pulpit  ^^^J,^,^ 
them,  in  this  case,  kameUtie  iepka.  The?  ^ 
topics  and  topology  also  to  signify  s  ^k**?*  . 
principles  which  the  theologtaa  shoMldfoUPj-j 
selecting  and  applving  the  various  P**^ JV  , 
Bible,  to  prove  iniportant  doctrines,  or  tojsflp 
those  which  are  generally  used  for  this  V^ 

TOPOGRAPHY  (from  «rw.  pli«.  "^  ^JT 
I  write);   the  accurate  descriptioo  f^J^l 
place,  Ac.  going  into  details  into  which  r^f^' 
does  not  enter.     Rivers,  rivulets,  n"*^**!!*^ 
forests,  rocks,  roads,  particulaily  »*»^5i«^ 
bridges,  Ac.,  are  proper  sulgects  for  ^J^fV  , 
Topographical  maps  are  sudi  as  treat  <»  *^/^ 
subjects,  and  even  show  the  variety  of  •«*»'•     I 
Tbe  angle  of  decUnaUon  of  elevated  pbio^  ^ 
tains,  fcc.  forms  a  particularly  inportsat  »u"J'^  ^ 
topographical  surveys.      Lehmann  hss  »"[    ^ 
very  excellent  mode  of  preparing  topognphi^  ' 

TORA    (Hebrew,  the  km)  sigwiia  ^ 
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books  of  Moftet,  in  which  the  written  law  of  the 
Hebrews  if  contained.  (See  Hebrew  Literature,) 
In  the  Bjrniigogues,  tora  is  used  for  the  parchment 
roll  which  contains  these  five  books,  and  from  which 
portions  are  read  or  sung  on  the  Sabbath.  The 
tora  is  contradistinguished  to  the  cabala,  or  oral 
law,  which  is  contained  in  the  Talmud. 

TORB  AT  ;  a  bay  in  the  English  channel,  on  the 
east  coast  of  Devonshire,  and  a  celebrated  rendez- 
vous for  the  British  navy.  It  is  about  twelve  miles 
in  compass,  and  is  secure  against  westerly  winds ; 
but  a  south  or  south-east  wind  sometimes  forces 
ships  out  to  sea.  Lon.  3^  28'  W. ;  lat.  50''  26' 
N. ;  five  miles  north-east  of  Dartmouth. 

TORCH-DANOE.  Dancing  and  music  were, 
even  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  essential  to  a 
well-ordered  festival ;  and  they  were  especially  im- 
portant at  wedding  feasts,  which  ended  by  conduct- 
ing the  bride  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom,  when 
a  youth,  who  personated  Hymen,  preceded  them 
with  the  wedding  torch,  and  hymns  were  sung  in 
honour  of  the  god.  The  Romans,  who  had  bor- 
rowed this  ceremony  from  the  Greeks,  mingled 
with  it  their  Fesceunine  games.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  torch-dance,  which  was 
introduced  by  Constantine  at  his  court,  after  it  was 
transferred  from  Rome  to  Byzantium.  It  was 
known  to  the  Christian  emperors  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, as  a  court  and  ceremonial  dance.  In  later 
times,  it  was  connected  with  the  tournaments,  with 
which  emperors  and  kings  celebrated  their  marriages. 
At  the  tournaments  given  by  Henry  the  Fowler, 
the  successful  knight  danced  alone,  with  the  lady 
who  presented  him  with  the  reward  of  victory,  by 
the  light  of  torches,  which  were  borne  before  and 
after  them.  AAer  tournaments  ceased  to  be  cele- 
brated, the  torch-dance  was  revived  as  a  relic  of 
the  chivalric  ages;  and  it  is  used,  in  our  times,  at 
the  marriages  of  royal  peraonages,  when  it  is  per- 
formed with  great  splendour,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  wedding,  when  the  married  pair  are  conducted 
to  their  apartment. 

TORCH-RACE.     See  Lampadephori. 

TOREUTICS  (from  the  Greek  r«^i»ris«,  the 
art  of  making  work  in  relief)  is  sometimes  used  in 
a  narrower  sense,  sometimes  in  a  wider.  Ernesti, 
in  his  Archaologia  Uteraria  (5th  chap.)*  treats  it  as 
almost  equivalent  to  plastics  in  general.  He  says 
the  OreelES  call  r«(ivr«t  and  yXv«v«f  that  which  is 
worked  by  the  chisel.  Winckelmann,  on  the  other 
hand,  says  toreutics  signified  the  art  of  making 
raised  work  in  silver  and  bronze,  while  raised  work 
in  gems  was  called  dmyXwftf,  Escbenburg  and 
Heyne  understand  by  it  castings ;  and,  according  to 
Schneider's  Greek  Lexicion,  ra^im  and  rftvfim  were 
applied  only  to  raised  work  in  metal,  produced  by 
oaating,  not  by  engraving.  The  later  Greeks,  as 
Pausanias.  applied  the  term  also  to  entire  figures. 
Pliny  understood  by  toreutice,  statuary  in  bronze 
in  general.  Yeltheim  and  others  have  considered 
the  term  as  used,  also,  to  express  the  finishing  of 
casts  by  the  chiseL 

TORGAU,  an  important  fortress  on  the  Elbe, 
in  the  government  of  Merseburg,  Prussian  province 
of  Saxony,  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  till 
1815.  It  has  4000  inhabiUnts  and  700  bouses. 
Torgau  has  suffered  much  in  various  wars.  Here 
Lnther  and  his  friends  wrote  his  Articles  of  Torgau, 
the  foundation  of  the  Augsburg  Confession ;  and 
the  Book  of  Torgau,  against  Crypto-Calvinists,  was 
signed  here  by  more  than  eight  thousand  clergymen. 

TORNEA;  a  town  of  Fmland,  belonging,  since 


1800,  to  Russia,  on  a  small  island  in  the  river 
Tomea,  at  its  entrance  into  the  north  extremity  of 
the  gulf  of  Bothnia;  Ion.  24«  ff  E. ;  lat  66*>  dV 
N. ;  population,  666.  It  is  a  central  place  for  the 
imports  and  exports  of  a  wild  and  thinly  peopled 
country.  The  climate  is  less  severe  than  might  be 
expected  in  so  high  a  latitude.  In  June,  the  sun 
is  visible  above  the  horizon  at  midnight.  In  1736 
and  1737,  Tomea  was  visited  by  Maupertuis  and 
other  French  aavang,  in  company  with  the  Swedish 
astronomer  Celsius,  to  make  obeervations  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  figure  of  the  earth. 

TORPEDO  ;  a  genus  of  fishes,  belonging  to  the 
family  of  the  rays,  and  formerly  united  with  them 
under  the  raja  of  Linnnus.  It  is  distinguished  by 
the  short  and  somewhat  fleshy  tail,  and  the  nearly 
circular  disk  formed  by  the  body.  This  is  smooth, 
and  the  teeth  are  small  and  acute.  The  electrical 
apparatus,  which  has  rendered  the  torpedo  so  cele- 
brated, consists  of  small  membraneous  tubes,  dis- 
posed like  honey-comb,  and  divided,  by  horizontal 
partitions,  into  small  cells,  which  are  filled  with  a 
mucous  substance.  These  occupy  the  space  be- 
tween the  head  gills  and  pectoral  fins,  and  are 
abundantly  supplied  with  nerves  from  the  eighth 
pair.  This  conformation  is  analogous,  in  many  re- 
spects, to  the  galvanic  pile,  and,  accordingly,  the 
identity  of  the  benumbing  power  of  these  animals 
with  electricity  may  be  considered  established.  A 
Leyden  jar  may  be  charged  by  one  of  these  animals. 
This  extraordinary  structure,  which  may  lead  to 
the  determination  of  important  points  in  general 
physiology,  serves  a  more  humble  purpose  in  the 
economy  of  the  animal.  By  exercising  this  power, 
the  torpedo  is  enabled  to  procure  its  prey,  and  to 
protect  itself  against  enemies.  Whoever  attempts 
to  lay  hold  of  it  receives  a  sudden,  paralyzing  shock 
in  the  arms ;  and  small  fishes,  it  is  said,  are  com- 
pletely  stunned  on  approaching  it.  This  fiiculty  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  species  of  torpedo. 
The  gymnotue,  or  electrical  eel  of  the  fresh  waters 
of  South  America,  possesses  it  in  a  still  more  ex- 
traordinary degree ;  and  it  has  lately  been  discovered 
in  a  stVunrf,  or  cat-fish,  of  the  African  rivers,  aa 
well  as  in  several  other  fishes  of  different  genera. 
The  torpedo,  however,  is  best  known,  as  it  has 
been  an  object  of  astonishment  and  terror  with  the 
common  people  in  all  ages.  According  to  Cuvier, 
several  species  inhabit  the  European  seas,  which 
have  been  confounded  under  the  raja  torpedo  of 
Linnaeus.  They  frequent  sandy  coasts,  and  some- 
times, it  is  said,  even  conceal  themselves  above 
low- water  mark.  According  to  Mitchell,  there  is  one 
upon  the  American  coasts,  which  is  sometimes  taken 
on  St  George's  Bank,  in  the  ocean,  near  Block 
island,  and  to  the  southward.  Few  are  taken  in 
the  course  of  the  season,  and  these  only  by  the 
hook  and  line,  while  fishing  for  cod.  These  in- 
stances are,  however,  well  remembered  by  the  fish- 
ermen, who  call  the  animal  numb-fiih,  or  cramp-fiah. 
It  is  said  sometimes  to  attain  to  the  weight  of  a 
hundred  pounds.  The  liver  is  cut  out  for  the  sake 
of  the  oil ;  but  no  use  is  made  of  the  body. 

TORPEDO;  a  machine  invented  by  Robert 
Fulton,  and  intended  to  blow  up  the  largest  ships. 
The  principal  part  of  the  apparatus  is  a  copper  box, 
enclosing  a  certain  quantity  of  gunpowder,  and  pre- 
pared with  a  spring  which  sets  fire  to  the  powder. 
The  whole  is  enclosed  in  cork,  or  some  light  sub- 
stance. It  was  intended  to  be  placed  under  the 
keel  of  the  vessel  to  be  destroyed,  by  means  of  a 
harpoon  directed  against  the  side. 
2*2 
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TORPID  STATE  OF  ANIMALS.     Sec  Dor- 
mant State, 

TORQUEMADA.     See  Inquisition, 

TORRE  (in  Italian,  Spanish  and  Portuguese, 
tower)  appears  in  many  geographical  and  Cumily  names.  , 

TORRE  DEL  GRECO;  a  town  in  Naples,  five  | 
miles  south-east  of  Capua,  nine  east-south-east  of 
Naples;  population,  16,766.  It  is  situated  on  the 
aea-coast,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Vesuvius.  The  in- 
habitants  are  mostly  employed  in  fishing,  naviga- 
tion, and  the  culture  of  the  vine.  This  town  was 
destroyed  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1794;  yet 
the  inhabitants,  after  the  eruption,  returned,  and 
rebuilt  the  town  on  the  same  spot. 

TORRES  VEDRAS,  Lines  of;  so  called  from 
a  small  village  lying  on  the  road  from  Lisbon  to 
Coimbra,  twenty-four  miles  north-west  of  the 
former.  These  stupendous  works,  constructed  by 
lord  Wellington  in  1810,  consisted  of  two  lines, 
the  one  extending  from  Alhandra,  on  the  Tagus,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Zizandre,  on  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
twenty-nine  miles  in  length,  and  the  other,  in  the 
rear  of  the  former,  reaching  from  Quintella,  on  the 
Tagus,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lorenza,  on  the  ocean, 
twenty-four  miles  in  extent,  forming  an  impreg- 
nable barrier  between  the  enemy  and  Lisbon. 
Fifty  miles  of  fortifications,  bristling  with  six 
hundred  piecei'of  artillery,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  forts,  flanked  with  abattis  and  breast-works, 
and  presenting,  in  some  places,  high  hills  artificially 
scarped,  in  others,  deep  and  narrow  passes  care- 
fully chocked,  and  artificial  pools  or  marshes  made 
by  damming  up  the  streams,  were  defended  by 
70,000  disposable  men.  The  French  force  under 
Massena,  which  had  been  much  superior  to  that  of 
the  British,  before  Wellington  had  concentrated 
in  the  lines  the  Portuguese  troops  and  the  marines, 
amounted,  also,  to  about  70,000  men.  The  Bri- 
tish  were  plentifully  supplied  with  provisions, 
by  the  Tagus  and  the  sea,  and  enjoyed  per. 
feet  security  in  their  rear.  The  French,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  suffering  from  want,  in  a  country 
where  Wellington  had  laid  waste  and  destroyed 
every  thing  which  could  be  useful  to  an  enemy, 
and  were  harassed  by  the  attacks  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Massena  was,  therefore,  fiimlly  obliged  to 
retreat,  by  hunger  (March  4,  1811),  after  having 
made  some  ineffectual  attacks  upon  the  works. 
The  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  thus  saved  Lisbon,  an- 
nlhilated  a  well-appointed  French  army,  and  gave 
Wellington  a  fair  opportunity  to  enter  upon  offen- 
sive operations. 

TORRICELLT,  Evangelista,  an  illustrious 
mathematician  and  philosopher,  born  at  Faenza,  in 
Italy,  in  1608,  was  instructed  in  Greek  and  Latin 
by  his  uncle,  a  monk,  prolmbly  with  a  view  to  his 
obtaining  preferment  in  the  church ;  but  his  genius 
induced  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  ma- 
thematics, which  he  did  for  some  time  without  a 
master;  but  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  went  to  Rome, 
and  prosecuted  his  studies  under  father  Benedict 
Castelli.  Torricelli,  thus  assisted,  made  great  im- 
provement, and,  having  read  Galilei's  Dialogues, 
composed  a  treatise  concerning  Motion,  according 
io  his  principles.  Castelli,  astonished  at  the  ability 
displayed  in  this  piece,  took  it  to  Galilei  at  Flor- 
ence,  who  conceived  a  high  opinipn  of  the  author, 
and  engaged  him  as  his  amanuensis.  He  entered  on 
this  office  in  October,  1641;  but,  Galilei  dying 
three  months  after,  Torricelli  was  about  to  return 
to  Rome,  when  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  Fer- 
dinand II.,  engnged  him  to  continue  at  Florence, 


giving  him  the  title  of  ducal  mathematician,  and  the 
promise  of  a  professorship  in  the  university,  on  tie 
first  vacancy.  Here  he  applied  himself  cloael\  to 
study,  and  made  many  improvements  and  some  di». 
coveries  in  mathematics,  physics,  and  astrooonr. 
He  improved  the  construction  of  microaeopea  and 
telescopes,  and  first  ascertained  the  gravity  of  the 
air,  by  means  of  mercury  in  a  glass  tube,  whence 
resulted  the  barometer.  (See  Barometer.^  He  was 
cut  off  prematurely,  after  a  few  days*  illness,  in  1647. 
He  published,  in  1644,  a  volume  entitled  Oprr^ 
Geometrica;  and  bis  academical  lectures  were 
printed  in  1715. 

TORRICELLIAN  VACUUM,  and  TOURl- 
CELLIAN  TUBE.  '  See  Barometer,  and  Tvr. 
ricelli. 

TORRIGIANO,  Pxetbo;  a  Florentine  ani>t 
of  great  eminence,  who  flourished  towards  tl« 
close  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  commencement  of  the 
succeeding  century.  He  was  born  in  1472,  and. 
while  yet  a  lad,  gave  evidence  of  that  geniu«  for 
sculpture  which  time  only  was  wanting  to  brinfc  to 
perfection.  Being,  at  the  time,  a  fellow-stadet.t 
with  the  famous  M  ichael  A  ngelo  B  uonaroti,  a  dispute, 
arising  from  a  jealousy  with  respect  to  their  coic- 
parative  proficiency,  terminated  in  blowv;  one  xA 
which,  from  the  band  of  Torrigiano,  broke  tLe 
bridge  of  his  antagonist's  nose,  and  inflicted  a  mark 
which  he  carried  to  his  grave.  While  in  the  arniU 
of  his  reputation,  he  went  to  England,  which  be 
afterwards  quitted  for  Spain,  and  there  fell  into  iht 
hands  of  the  holy  office,  beiog  denounced  as  guilty 
of  impiety  and  sacrilege,  in  breaking  fo  pieees  • 
statue  of  the  virgin,  which  he  had  himself  czecat«d 
for  a  hidalgo,  who  afterwards  refused  fo  pay  hitu 
an  adequate  price.  He  was  condemned  to  the 
stake,  but  avoided  the  torture  of  a  public  execu- 
tion, by  starving  himself,  previoasly  to  the  eele- 
bration  of  the  auto  da  f($,  in  1522.  The  bcautiiul 
tomb  of  Henry  VIL  in  the  chapel  erected  by  tkas 
monarch'  in  Westminster  abbey,  is  by  kioiL. 

TORSO  {Italian)  signifies  originally  the  core  of 
an  apple,  pear,  fcc ;  secondly,  the  trunk  of  a  statve. 
of  which  the  head  and  the  extremities  arc  watttiac 
One  has  become  particularly  celebrated,  and  is  oftn 
called  the  toreo,  bv  way  of  excellence.  It  b  the 
torto  of  Hercules,  in  the  Belvedere  of  tbc  Vaticsa,' 
at  Rome,  considered,  by  connoisscttn,  one  cif  the 
finest  works  of  art  remaining  from  aatiqasif. 
"  Mutilated  in  the  greatest  degree,**  says  Wiackel. 
mann,  in  his  History  of  Art,  *'  without  be^d,  ana^ 
and  legs,  as  this  sutue  is,  it  yet  disdoaes  to  tbo« 
who  are  able  to  penetrate  the  secreta  of  art,  t*''^ 
splendour  of  its  former  beauty.  The  artist  k«> 
formed,  in  this  Hercules,  a  high  ideal  of  a  body  i 
more  than  natural  perfection,  io  the  prino  of  ad«' 
age.  The  figure  was,  as  we  may  judge  liroa  U' 
remaining  part,  seated  with  a  supported  abd  uptax** 
head.  This  Hercules  may  be  said  to  apptotn 
nearer  to  the  noblest  period  of  art  tban  evea  *rc 
Apollo."  A  Greek  inscription  ascribes  it  to  t  ■ 
artist  ApoUonius.  It  was  found,  toward*  the  o 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  Rome. 

TORSTENSON.  Leonakd,  a  Swediab  gtt^» 
bom  at  Torstena,  in  1G03,  died  at  Stockholm.  ^ 
1651,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  papd*  v 
the  school  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  He  a^red  w^ 
der  that  king,  and  tmder  Baner,  in  the  thirty  fve^ 
war,  and  was  made  prisoner  in  the  attaek  ca  ^  • 
lenatein*s  camp  at  Nurerobei)g,  in  1632,  He  f* 
turned  to  Sweden  in  1639,  and,  in  1641,  oo  x^r 
death  of  Baner,  was  appointed  to  the  < 
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cbief  of  the  Swedish  forces  in  Oermtny.  The 
potition  of  the  Swedish  sfiktrs  was  most  discourag. 
ing:  but  the  activity  of  Torstenson  soon  recovered 
them.  He  defeated  the  imperial  forces  at  Schweid- 
aiU  (Mav  21,  1642),  and,  after  being  obliged  to 
retreat  before  a  superior  force,  at  Breitenfeld 
(November  2).  A  rupture  having  taken  place  be- 
tween Denmark  and  Sweden,  the  Swedish  com- 
mander hastened  from  Silesia  to  Holstein  (a  dis- 
tance of  400  miles),  by  forced  marches,  and  reduced 
nearly  the  whole  of  that  province.  This  bold  en- 
terprise contributed  to  produce  the  peace  of  Brom- 
sebro,  between  Denmark  and  Sweden,  on  terms 
highly  advantageous  to  the  latter.  The  imperial 
general  Gallas,  who  had  closely  pursued  the  Swedes, 
was  now  obliged  to  retire  to  Bohemia,  with  great 
loss.  Torstenson  penetrated  into  thai  country, 
formed  a  junction  with  Rakotsky,  prince  of  Tran- 
sylvania, routed  the  imperial  forces  at  Jankow,  or 
JankowiU  (Feb.  24,  1645),  and  threatened  Vienna. 
But  the  gout  soon  after  compelled  him  to  resign 
(1646),  and  retire  to  Sweden,  where  he  was  created 
count.  Torstenson  has  left  behind  him  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  great  and  successful  general,  and  of  a 
friend  and  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  See 
Thirty  Yean'  War. 

TORT,  in  law,  denotes  injustice  or  injury.  The 
word  is  French.  Actions  upon  torts  or  wrongs  are 
all  personal  actions  for  trespasses,  nuisances,  as- 
saults, defamatory  words,  and  the  like. 

TORTOISE  oa  TURTLE,  (utudo).  These 
reptiles  are  distinguished  by  having  the  body  en- 
closed between  two  shields  or  shells,  so  that  the 
head,  neck,  legs,  and  tail,  only  appear  externally ; 
and  these  are  capable  of  being  retracted  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  The  upper  shell  is  formed  by  the 
ribs,  which  are  enlarged,  flattened,  and  closely 
united  by  sutures ;  the  under  shell  is  the  sternum, 
or  breast  bone ;  and  the  vertebras  of  the  neck  and 
tail  only  are  movable.  In  consequence  of  this  con- 
formation, the  muscular  system  is  inverled,  in  many 
respects,  as  with  insects  and  enutaeea ;  and  to  this 
circumstance  these  animals  owe  their  great  strength. 
Tortoises  have  no  teeth ;  and  the  margin  of  the 
mandibles  is  covered  with  horn,  as  in  the  beak  of 
birds.  They  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  will 
move  weeks  after  beiiig  deprived  of  the  bead;  and 
this  last  will  eontinue  to  bite  long  after  it  is  severed 
from  the  body.  They  can  remain  months,  and 
even  years,  without  food.  The  eggs  have  a  hard 
shell,  and  are  deposited  in  the  sand.  The  land 
tortoises  are  distinguished  by  the  convexity  of  their 
upper  shell,  and  their  short  toes,  enveloped  in  the 
common  integument,  nearly  to  the  nails.  They 
pass  their  lives  altogether  upon  land,  and  perish  if 
thrown  into  the  water.  Some  of  them  attain  a 
very  grant  sixe.  The  ffopher,  or  large  land  tortoise, 
digs  huge  and  deep  holes,  discoverable  by  the 
mound  of  earth  at  the  orifice,  and  rarely  ventnres 
out  except  at  night.  The  shell  exceeds  a  foot  in 
length.  The  flesh  is  eatable,  and  is  often  sold  in 
the  markets.  The  common  land  tortoise,  or  box 
tortoise  {testado  daUMa),  is  remarkable  for  the 
binge  of  the  sternum,  by  means  of  which  the  ani- 
mal can  dose  the  shell,  in  siidi  a  manner  as  to  con* 
ceal  peHectly  every  part  of  the  body.  The  colours 
are  yellow  and  brawn,  but  the  markings  vary  in 
different  individuals.  The  shell  does  not  exceed 
six  inches  in  length.  The  fresh  water  tortoises 
(eaqffl)  have  the  upper  shell  more  flattened,  the 
nails  longer,  the  toes  more  deeply  divided,  and 
their  intervals  occupied  by  a  membranet  which  a»> 


sists  the  animal  in  swimming.  The  largest  is  the 
J2,  Floridana  of  Le  Conte,  which  inhabits  the  St 
John's  river  of  East  Florida.  The  shell  of  this 
species  exceeds  a  foot  in  length,  and  is  more  con- 
vex than  usual.  The  red-bellied  terrapin  (E,  rU" 
briventriM,  Lec.^  is  next  in  size.  The  shell  is 
nearly  a  foot  in  length,  and,  more  or  less  distinctly, 
longitudinally  striated.  The  margin  of  the  mandi- 
bles is  usually  worn  atvay  by  use,  and  the  bone 
presents  a  serrated  or  jagged  edge.  The  flesh  is 
esteemed.  £.  reticulata  is  a  southern  species, 
hitherto  not  found  north  of  the  thirty-fifth  parallel 
of  latitude.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary 
length  of  the  neck.  E,  serrata  is  also  a  southern 
species,  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  a 
carina  or  keel  along  the  middle  of  the  back.  E, 
eoHciima  inhabits  the  upper  and  rocky  parts  of  rivers. 
The  shell  is  perfectly  smooth,  but,  in  other 
respects,  it  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the  red- 
bellied  terrapin.  E,  geographica  of  Lesueur,  is  so 
called  from  the  pale,  reticular  or  map-like  lines  on 
the  back.  E,  inModpta  (Lee)  is  rather  rare.  The 
back  is  carinate ;  the  plates  of  the  upper  shell  are 
concentrically  furrowed,  somewhat  prominent,  with 
radiating  yellow  lines.  It  differs  somewhat  in  its 
aspect  from  the  other  fresh  water  tortoises ;  is  ob- 
served to  be  more  fond  of  leaving  the  water,  and 
will  remain  for  months  uninjured  in  a  dry  place. 
E,  MMenbergii  is  also  rare.  It  is  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  two  large,  irregular,  orange  spots 
on  the  back  part  of  the  head.  The  common 
terrapin  (£.  paluatria)  is  well  known  as  an  article 
of  luxury.  It  is  found  exclusively  in  the  salt 
water — a  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  genus 
— and  always  in  the  neighbourhood  of  marehes. 
The  plates  of  the  upper  shell  are  concentrically 
furrowed.  £.  picta  is  found  only  in  Canada  and 
the  Northern  and  Middle  States  of  America.  The 
shell  is  flattened  and  very  smooth,  and  the  plates 
are  bordered  with  a  yellow  margin.  It  is  fond  of 
basking  in  the  sun,  upon  rocks  and  logs,  and  in- 
stantly takes  refuge  in  the  water  on  the  approach 
of  danger.  In  the  common  spotted  tortoise  (£. 
guttata)^  the  colour  of  the  upper  shell  is  black,  with 
rounded  yellow  spots ;  the  sternum  is  yellow,  with 
large,  dusky  blotches.  E.  Petuuylvaniea  and  orfo- 
rata  differ  from  the  preceding  in  having  the  sternum 
divided  into  two  or  three  pieces,  by  ligamentous 
hinges,  admitting  a  slight  degree  of  motion.  They 
are  of  small  siie,  of  a  brown  colour,  or  dusky,  fre- 
quent ditches  and  muddy  water,  emit  a  strong  and 
musky  odour,  and  are  very  troublesome  to  anglers, 
as  they  bite  readily  at  the  hook.  The  snapper  (£. 
serpentina)  has  been  separated  by  some  authon  from 
emgs,  on  account  of  the  small  sise  of  the  sternum, 
which  serves  very  imperfectly  to  conceal  the  head 
and  membera.  It  prefers  muddy  waters,  is  very 
voracious,  and  destroys  great  quantities  of  fish. 
The  shell  is  more  or  less  tri-carinate ;  the  head, 
neck,  limbs  and  tail  are  very  large,  the  latter 
strongly  crested.  From  the  form  of  its  body,  it  is 
sometimes  called  alHgatar  torUnee.  It  bites  severe- 
ly, and  will  seise  any  thing  presented  to  it,  and 
sometimes  will  not  let  go  its  hold  even  after  the 
head  is  severed  from  the  body.  It  is  sought  after 
as  an  article  of  food,  but,  when  old,  the  flesh  is 
rank  and  disagreeable,  and  at  all  times,  it  exhales 
a  strong,  musky  adour.  It  attains  large  dimen- 
sions; individu^  have  been  met  with  exceeding 
four  feet  and  a  half  in  total  length. 

The  soft-shelled  tortoises  (triomfjf)  differ  much 
in  appearance  from  the  preceding.     The  shell  is 
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rorered  with  a  sod,  cartilaginotiii  skin.  The  note 
U  prolonged  into  a  snout.  The  feet  are  palmated, 
and  provided  with  only  three  nails.  The  tail  is 
short.  They  live  in  fresh  waters ;  and  the  flexible 
border  of  the  shell  assists  them  in  swimming.  7*. 
ferox^  notwithstanding  its  name,  is  not  more  in- 
clined to  bite  than  nsual.  Of  all  the  tortoises,  it 
furnishes  the  most  wholesome  and  delicious  food. 
It  attains  large  dimensions,  and  is  usually  speared 
or  shot.  T.  mutictu  of  Lesuenr  strongly  resembles 
the  preceding,  and,  indeed,  has  not  been  very 
clearly  distinguished.  The  only  marked  difference 
seems  to  consist  in  the  perfectly  smooth  shelL  The 
great  soft-shelled  tortoise  of  Florida  is  known  only 
from  the  figure  of  Bartram.  The  bead  and  neck 
are  described  as  being  provided  with  long  retractile 
tubercles,  and  the  figure  has  five  claws  on  each  foot 
— if  correct,  a  remarkable  anomaly  in  this  genus. 
There  is,  however,  sufficient  evidence  of  the  exis- 
tence of  this  animaL 

The  sea  tortoises,  or,  as  they  are  generally  called, 
turtles,  {eheUmia)  far  surpass  the  others  in  sixe,  and 
are  found  chiefly  within  the  tropics.  The  head  and 
limbs  are  but  slightly  retractile,  and  the  toes  are  en- 
tirely united  and  enveloped  in  the  common  integu- 
ments, forming  a  sort  of  flipper  or  paddle,  as  in  the 
seals.  They  feed  on  sea-weed  at  the  bottom,  but, 
at  a  certain  season,  visit  the  shore,  for  the  purpose 
of  depositing  their  eggs  in  the  sand.  The  green 
turtle  (C.  mtfdas)  is  well  known  for  its  delicious 
and  wholesome  flesh.  It  is  imported  pretty  exten- 
sively from  the  West  Indies.  The  C  imbticata 
furnishes  the  finest  tortoise-shell  of  commerce,  but 
the  flesh  is  disagreeable.  The  coriaceous  turtle 
(C.  coriacea)  differs  in  having  the  shell  covered 
with  a  leathery  skin,  and  three  prominent  ridges 
upon  the  back.  It  attains  enormous  dimensions, 
but  is  not  applied  to  any  useful  purpose. 

The  instinct  which  leads  the  female  turtle  to  the 
shore  to  lay  her  eggs,  exposes  her  to  the  prey  of 
man,  as  well  as  of  various  quadrupeds.  The  count 
de  Ladpede,  in  his  History  of  Oviporous  Quadru- 
peds, has  described  the  various  modes  of  turtle- 
catching. 

**  In  spite  of  the  darkness  (he  says)  which  is 
chosen  by  the  female  tortoises  for  concealment 
when  employed  in  laying  their  eggs,  they  cannot 
effectually  escape  from  the  pursuit  of  their  ene- 
mies :  the  fishers  wait  for  them  on  the  shore,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  night,  especially  when  it  is  moon- 
light,  and,  either  as  they  come  from  the  sea,  or  as 
they  return  after  laying  their  eggs,  they  either  dis- 
patch them  with  blows  of  a  club,  or  turn  them 
quickly  over  on  their  backs,  not  giving  them  time 
either  to  defend  themselves,  or  to  blind  their  as- 
sailants, by  throwing  up  the  sand  with  their  fins. 
When  very  large,  it  requires  the  efforts  of  several 
men  to  turn  them  over,  and  they  must  often  em- 
ploy the  assistance  of  handspikes  or  levers  for  that 
purpose.  The  buckler  of  this  species  is  so  flat  as 
to  render  it  impossible  for  the  animal  to  recover 
the  recumbent  posture,  when  it  is  once  turned  on 
its  back.  A  small  number  of  fishers  may  turn  over 
forty  or  fifty  tortoises,  full  of  eggs,  in  less  than 
three  hours.  Purine  the  day,  they  are  employed 
in  securing  those  which  they  bad  caught  in  the  pre- 
ceding  night.  They  cut  them  up,  and  salt  the  flesh 
and  the  eggs.  Sometimes  they  may  extract  above 
thirty  pints  of  a  yellow  or  greenish  oil  from  one 
large  individual ;  this  is  employed  for  burning,  or, 
when  fresh,  is  used  with  different  kinds  of  food. 
Sometimes  they  drag  the  tortoises  they  have  caught. 


on  their  haccs,  to  endoeures,  in  whicb  tliey  are  r*. 
served  for  occasional  use.  The  tortduK  fbhcf^ 
from  the  West  Indies  and  the  Bahamas,  wfeo  catci 
these  animals  on  the  coasts  of  Cuba  and  its  adiouw 
ing  islands,  particularly  the  Caymanas,  imuUj  cson- 
plcte  their  cargoes  in  six  weeks  or  two  moatfe ; 
they  afterwards  return  to  their  own  lakiwts,  vitk 
the  salted  turtle,  which  is  used  for  food  both  N 
the  whites  and  the  negroes.  This  aalt  turtle  is  ia 
as  great  request  in  the  American  eoIoBkes,  as  the 
salted  cod  of  Newfoundland  is  in  many  parts  d 
Europe ;  and  the  fishing  is  followed  by  sin  these 
colonists,  particularly  by  the  British,  in  ssnaD  vr^ 
sels,  on  various  parts  of  the  coast  of  Spanisli  Ameri. 
ca,  and  the  neighbouring  desert  islanda;.  Tbe  gicn 
tortoise  is  likewise  often  caught  at  sen  in  cahn  wvs- 
ther,  and  in  moonlight  nights.  For  this  pnrpase 
two  men  go  tc^ther  in  a  sioall  boat,  wbicb  is  rawed 
by  one  of  them,  while  the  other  is  provided  with  a 
harpoon,  similar  to  that  used  for  killiap  whaln. 
Whenever  they  discover  a  large  tortoise,  by  the 
froth  which  it  occasions  on  the  water  in  rtdng  to 
the  sur&oe,  they  hasten  to  the  spot  as  quickly  si 
possible,  to  prevent  it  from  escaping.  The  hir- 
pooner  immediately  throws  bis  harpoon  with  taS- 
cient  force  to  penetrate  through  the  bocUa*  to  the 
flesh ;  the  tortoise  instantly  dives,  and  tbe  fisher 
gives  out  a  line,  which  is  fixed  to  tJie  harpoon, sad. 
when  the  tortoise  is  spent  with  loss  of  Uood,  h  » 
hauled  into  the  boat  or  on  shore.** 

TORTOL  A ;  one  of  the  Virgin  islanda.  nenr  the 
island  of  Porto  Rico,  belonging  to  the  BritiA; 
eleven  and  a  half  miles  long,  and  three  and  a  half 
broad ;  Ion.  640  20'  W. ;  lat.  19"  20'  N.  It  w» 
first  settled  by  a  party  of  Diitdi  bueanierB,  who,  m 
1666,  were  driven  out  by  others,  who  took  pussy  1- 
sion  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Britain,  by  wheat 
they  were  protected ;  and  Tortola  was  soon  w^et 
annexed  to  the  government  of  the  Lcevanff  idaad*. 
It  has  an  unhealthy  climate,  and  mfes  asneh  from 
want  of  water.  The  chief  prodacUoas  are  snear 
and  cotton.  The  population,  in  1838,  waa  T«SI : 
of  whom  5102  were  blacks.  In  1837  the  ezporto  of 
the  island  were  valued  at  £24,729;  importa,£ld,43«. 

TORTURE  (Latin,  qmeutio;  French,  facHMaV 
The  extortion  of  confessions  from  a  soypecied  per* 
son,  or  of  discoveries  from  a  condemned  cnm^al. 
has  been  common  in  all  the  nations  of  modem  Eb> 
rope.  It  was  also  practised  by  the  andcnt  Ramans 
although  only  upon  the  bodies  of  alavea^  antil  the 
servile  period  of  the  later  empire  (frmn  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries).  In  the  provinces,  bowr%vr. 
where  it  had  previously  prevailed,  as  in  the  Orica- 
tal  countries,  in  Macedonia,  Rhodes,  Athens,  4r-. 
it  was  retained  by  the  provincial  magiatimtea,  ev«a 
to  the  disregard  of  the  persons  of  Roman  cttinm. 
Even  the  Roman  civilians  point  out  the  abaaidiiw 
of  the  practice,  which  could  not  extort  tmtk  fnm 
the  stubborn,  and  might  easily  force  tbe  wvsk  to 
obtain  relief  by  Msehood.  Beccaria,  with  ex^w- 
site  irony,  puts  the  problem,  Tbe  force  of  the  mn»- 
cles,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves,  of  asi  wmtf^ 
cent  person,  being  given,  to  find  the  degree  of  par* 
necessary  to  mdke  him  confess  himself  gnilt; 
Some  writers  have  distinguished  between  the  af  • 
plication  of  torture,  for  purposes  of  dtseovery,  snd 
for  purposes  of  evidence,  maintaining  the  proptirti 
of  tbe  former,  while  they  acknowledge  the  folly  aad 
cruelty  of  the  latter.  Tbe  term  tfortmv^  altho^h 
improperly,  is  sometimes  also  employed  tn  sicmfy 
tbe  torments  to  which  condemned  crimtnala  an 
sentenced,  as  a  part  of  tbdr  puntshaenti  and  not  im 
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ibe  purpose  of  obUining  oonfcMioni ;  but,  in  all  its 
appUcmtions,  the  pnctice  of  torture  tbocks  every 
principle  of  reason,  justice,  and  humanity.  Among 
the  Romans,  shtves  were  tortured  when  their  mas- 
ten  were  found  murdered,  for  instance,  by  being 
stretched  on  a  machine  called  eqwiieuB  ;  their  arms 
and  legs  being  tied  to  it  with  ropes,  they  were 
railed  upright  and  their  limbs  were  stretdied  by 
means  of  screws ;  to  increase  the  pain«  pincers,  fire, 
lie,  were  applied  to  them.  The  belief  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  in  the  immediate  interference  of  God  for 
protection  of  innocence  and  the  exposure  of  guilt, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  ordeal,  and  judicial  combat, 
contributed  much  to  extend  the  use  of  torture,  by 
inculcating  the  notion,  that  Divine  Providence 
would  aid  the  innocent  to  endure  pains  which  the 
guilty  would  be  unable  to  sustain.  The  diurch, 
which,  in  other  respects,  gave  a  new  form  to  the 
system  of  judicial  process,  set  the  example  in  this 
practice  also ;  and,  when  the  old  superstitious  means 
of  discovering  guilt  (as  by  trial  by  fire  and  water) 
lost  their  efficacy,  torture  became  general  in  Europe. 
.  It  has  been  said,  that  in  England  torture  never  was 
practised ;  but  this  is  a  great  error ;  for,  though  it  is 
true,  that  the  law  never  recognized  the  use  of  tor- 
ture, yet  there  were  many  instances  of  its  employ- 
mentf  as  late  as  the  reigns  of  Elixabeth  and  James, 
when  prisoners  were  examined,  t4>  use  the  expres- 
sive words  of  an  English  writer,  **  before  torture,  in 
torture,  between  torture,  and  after  torture ;"  and, 
notwithstanding  the  judges,  when  consulted  by 
Charles  L,  as  to  the  legality  of  putting  Felton,  the 
assassin  of  Buciiingham,  to  the  rack  (1028),  de- 
clared that  the  law  of  England  did  not  allow  the 
use  of  torture,  instances  of  its  application  occur 
through  the  reign  of  that  prince. 

In  Scotland,  the  practice  of  torture  was  not 
wholly  disused  till  very  near  the  dose  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century.  Every  reader  is  familiar  with  the 
horrid  tortures  inflicted  on  many  of  the  covenan- 
ters, by  means  of  thumbikens,  bootikins,  &c.,  in 
order  to  discover  alleged  hiding-places,  and  the  like. 
A  striking,  yet  not  overcharged  scene  of  this  kind  is 
given  in  the  tale  of  "  Old  Mortality." 

In  France,  the  qMeUionpr^parataire  was  employed 
during  the  progress  of  the  trial,  to  induce  the  accused 
to  confess  (but  his  endurance  of  the  pain  without 
confessing,  did  not  necessarily  save  him  from  condem- 
nation), and  the  gvesfum  ptialabUf  to  extort  from  a 
condemned  criminal,  previous  to  execution,  the  con- 
fession of  his  accomplices,  or  the  disclosure  of  some 
circumstance  which  had  not  been  explained  or  re- 
vealed on  trial.  In  1574,  the  count  of  Montgomery 
(q.  V.)  was  subjected  to  the  torture  before  his  exe- 
cution, although  he  had  only  been  the  innocent  cause 
of  the  death  of  Henry  IL,  by  an  accident  at  a  tour- 
nament. Louis  XVI.  abolished  the  queaiwmpr^Hira-' 
ioire,  by  a  decree  of  Aug.  24, 1780 ;  but  iheguettioH 
prtalMe  subsbted  till  the  time  of  the  revolution. 

In  Germany,  the  incapacity  of  the  criminal  judges 
(ignorant  baillies,  burgomasters,  &c)  could  suggest 
to  them,  notirithstanding  their  official  obligations, 
no  lietter  or  shorter  method  of  proceeding,  than  that 
of  beginning  every  examination  with  torture,  and 
terminating  it  by  capital  execution  ;  and  it  was  the 
great  merit  of  the  eai^Uma  (q.  v.),  that  it  esta- 
blished these  two  important  principles  of  criminal 
jurisprudence,  that  no  man  shcnild  be  punished  with- 
out confession,  or  a  direct  and  full  proof,  and  that 
no  man  should  be  tortured  without  strong  pounds 
of  suspicion ;  and  the  opinion  of  learned  jurists  was 
re<iuired  to  be  taken  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  these 


grounds.  With  these  restrictions,  torture  conti* 
nued  to  be  practised  in  the  German  states  till  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  and,  in  some  of  them,  is  at 
present  rather  disused  than  abolished.  The  mere 
threat  of  torture  is  termed  territiam^  and  is  distin- 
guished into  verbal  territion,  in  which  the  accused 
is  given  up  to  the  executioner,  who  conducts  him 
to  the  engines  of  torture,  and  describes,  in  the  most 
appalling  manner  possible,  the  sufferings  which  be 
may  endure,  and  the  real  terriiion,  in  which  he  is 
actually  placed  upon  the  piachine,  but  is  not  sub- 
jected to  torture.  Thomasius,  Beccaria,  Voltaire, 
and  Hommel  were  the  great  promulgators  of  the 
better  views  which  led  to  the  abolition  of  torture. 
See  Criminal  Law, 

The  instruments  of  torture  are  very  various; 
human  ingenuity  seems  to  have  been  exhausted  in 
inventing  the  means  of  inflicting  the  most  exquisite 
and  prolonged  ^uflferings.  The  follo^ving  kinds  of 
torture  were  chiefly  employed  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don : — The  rack  is  a  large  open  frame  of  oak,  under 
which  the  prisoner  was  laid  on  his  back,  upon  the 
floor,  with  his  wrists  and  ancles  attached  by  cords 
to  two  rollers  at  the  end  of  the  frame.  These  rol- 
lers were  moved  by  levers  in  opposite  directions* 
till  the  body  rose  to  a  level  with  the  frame ;  ques- 
tions were  then  put,  and,  if  the  answers  were  not 
satisfactory,  the  sufferer  was  gradually  stretched, 
till  the  bones  started  from  the  sockets.  The  rack 
is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  England  by  the 
duke  of  Exeter,  under  Henry  VI.,  and  is  there- 
fore familiarly. called  the  dukt  ofExtterg  daughter. 
The  Mcavengert  daughter  is  a  broad  hoop  of  iron, 
consisting  of  two  parts,  £utened  together  by  a  binge. 
The  prisoner  was  made  to  kneel  on  the  pavement, 
and  contract  himself  into  as  small  a  compas^as  pos^ 
sible.  The  executioner  kneeling  on  his  shoulders,, 
and  having  introduced  the  hoop  under  his  legs,  com- 
pressed the  victim  close  together,  till  he  was  able 
to  fasten  the  extremities  over  the  small  of  the  back. 
The  time  allotted  to  this  kind  of  torture  was  an  hour 
and  a  half,  during  which  the  blood  commonly  started, 
by  force  of  the  compression,  from  the  nostrils,  and 
sometimes  from  the  hands  and  feet.  Iron  gaitntlets^ 
which  could  be  contracted  by  a  screw,  were  used 
to  compress  the  wrists,  and  to  suspend  the  prisoner 
in  the  air,  from  two  distant  points  of  a  beam.  He 
was  placed  on  three  pieces  of  wood,  piled  one  on  the 
other,  which  were  successively  withdrawn  from  un- 
der his  feet,  after  his  hands  had  been  made  fast. 
The  little  eau  was  a  fourth  kind  of  machine,  made 
of  so  small  dimensions,  and  so  constructed,  that  the 
prisoner  confined  within  it  could  neither  stand,  walk, 
sit,  or  lie  at  full  length,  but  was  compelled  to  diaw 
himself  up  in  a  squatting  posture,  and  so  to  remain 
several  days.  Besides  these  there  were  manacles, 
thumb  screws,  Spanish  boots,  &c.  Several  degrees 
of  torture  are  distinguished.  In  France  there  were 
two,  the  qnestion  ordinaire,  and  extraordinaire  ;  and 
in  Germany  we  find  mention  of  the  first,  second,  ana 
third  degree. 

TORY.  The  following  account  of  the  ori^nal 
use  of  this  term,  as  a  party  name,  so  distinguished 
in  the  political  history  of  England,  is  given  by  a 
contemporay  whig,  Defoe,  in  his  Review,  (vol.  vii.) 
published  in  1711 : — "  The  word  tcry  is  Irish,  and 
was  first  used  in  Ireland  at  the  time  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth's war,  to  signify  a  robber  who  preyed  upon  the 
country.  In  the  Irish  massacre  (1641),  you  had 
them  in  great  numbers,  assisting  in  every  thing  that 
was  bloody  and  villanous ;  they  were  such  as  chose 
to  butcher  brothers  and  sisters,  fiithers  and  mothers 
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tbe  demrest  friendu,  the  nearest  relmtions.  In  Eng- 
land, about  1680,  a  party  of  men  appeared  among 
u«,  who,  though  pretended  Protettanta,  yet  applied 
tbemselve*  to  the  rain  of  their  country.  They  be- 
gan with  ridiculing  tbe  popish  plot,  and  encoarag- 
ing  the  Papists  to  revive  it.  They  pursued  their 
designs  in  banishing  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  and 
calling  home  the  duke  of  York  (see  JamtM  11.^ ; 
then  in  abhorring,  petitioning,  and  opposing  tbe  bill 
of  exclusion ;  in  giving  up  charters  and  the  liberties 
of  their  country  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  their  prince ; 
then  in  murdering  patriots,  persecuting  ^ssenters, 
and  at  last  in  setting  up  a  popish  prince  on  pretence 
of  hereditary  right,  and  tyranny  on  pretence  of  pas- 
sive obedience.  These  men  began  to  show  them- 
selves so  like  the  Irish  thieves  and  murderers  afore- 
said, that  they  quickly  got  the  name  of  fortes. 
Their  real  god-fisther  was  Titus  Gates.  On  account 
of  some  one  saying,  at  a  meeting  of  honest  people  of 
the  city,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  discovery  of  an  at- 
tempt to  stifle  the  evidences  of  tbe  witnesses  fto  the 
popish  plot],  that  be  bad  letters  from  Ireland,  that 
there  were  some  tories  to  be  brought  over  hither  to 
murder  Gates  and  Bedloe,  the  doctor  [Gates]  could 
never  after  this  hear  any  man  talk  against  the  plot  or 
witnesses  (see  PopiMk  Plot)  but  be  thought  he  vras 
O'C  of  these  tories,  and  called  almost  every  one  a  tory 
that  opposed  him  in  discourse ;  till  at  last  the  word 
tory  became  popular,  and  it  stuck  so  close  to  the 
party  in  all  their  bloody  proceedings,  that  they  had 
no  way  to  get  it  off.  So  at  last  they  owned  it,  just 
as  they  do  now  the  name  of  highflyer"  (Tar  the 
origin  of  the  term  whig,  and  tbe  historv  of  the  two 
parties,  see  the  article  Whw,)  The  Irish  word  tory 
is  derived  from  toruighim  ^o  pursue  for  purposes  of 
violence)  ;  and  the  country  was  for  a  long  time  so 
much  harrassed  by  the  depredations  of  the  tories  (or 
rapperees,  as  they  were  also  called)  that  a  price  of 
£'200  was  set  on  their  head  by  Cromwell.  The 
term  tory  is  now  applied  to  that  political  party, 
who  are  jealous  of  the  extension  of  democratic 
power,  and  who  give  their  support  to  the  regal  and 
aristocratical  institutions  of  the  country;  differing, 
thus,  from  the  whigs  and  radicals,  who,  on  the  other 
liand,  are  jealous  of  the  encroachments  of  the  crown 
and  the  privileged  classes,  and  who  give  their  support, 
in  various  degrees,  to  an  extension  of  the  power  of 
the  people.  History  can  best  tell  whether  mankind 
have  suffered  more  from  the  tyranny  of  the  few  or 
the  many.  Of  late  years  the  term  ConMervativet  has 
come  to  be  adopted  by  the  tories,  as  tending  to 
convey  the  best  explanation  of  their  principle, 
which  is,  they  allege,  not  to  encroach  on  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  but  to  secure  those  liberties  by 
preterving  the  institutions  of  tbe  country. 

TGTILA,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  541,  having  previously 
distinguished  himself  in  the  war  against  the  Romans. 
The  confusion  among  the  Goths  at  this  period  in- 
duced  the  Romans  to  make  an  attempt  upon  their 
capital,  Verona;  but  Totila  repeatedly  defeated 
them,  marched  through  Italy,  and  formed  the  block- 
ade of  Naples,  which  was  obliged  to  surrender,  and 
having  reduced  the  provinces  of  Lucania,  Apulia, 
and  Odabria,  led  his  army  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome,  and  posted  himself  at  Tivoli,  within  eigh- 
teen miles  from  the  capital.  Justinian  now  recalled 
Belisarius  from  the  Persian  war,  and  sent  him  to  its 
relief;  but  he  was  unable,  from  disparity  of  force,  to 
meet  the  Goths  in  the  field,  and  Rome  fell  into  the 
possettion  of  Totila.  He  indulged  his  Goths  with 
tree  liberty  of  pillage,  and  then  sent  an  embassy  to 


Justinian  to  proflbr  a  treaty  of  amity.  vUefa  Umf 
rejected,  be  proceeded  to  tbe  dcnolitioa  of  tW  atj, 
and  had  destroyed  a  third  part,  when  be  was  mUnii 
by  Belisarius  to  desist.  On  quitting  it,  however 
to  march  to  Lucania,  he  carried  tlie  senators  aloi| 
with  him,  and  Belisarius  and  hit  small  araiy  soos 
after  occupied  the  vacant  dty,  and  began  toTejwr 
the  fortifications  and  recall  the  inhabitaata.  Vpm 
intelligence  of  this  event  Totila  returned  aad  msde 
a  furious  assault,  in  whidi  be  was  repulaed  smk 
great  loss ;  and  symptoms  of  disobedicBce  begaa  u 
appear  in  his  army.  Having  received  a  rciafone. 
ment,  however,  he  made  a  second  attetnpt,  aad  h 
the  treachery  of  some  Isaurian  guards,  was  caabicd 
to  re-enter  Rome.  On  this  occasion  ha  ntftoni 
tbe  senators  to  their  honours,  and  tbe  inhahitsatt 
to  their  possessions,  and  repaired  manj  af  the  vaDs 
and  buildings  which  he  had  formerlj  deaoiishcd. 
He  then  made  proposals  to  Jottinian  a  aecoad  timt, 
which  were  not  even  listened  to,  and,  pasd^g  over 
to  Sicily,  made  himself  master  of  that  island,  as  abs 
those  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica.  His  iroopa  wve,  is 
the  mean  time,  besieging  Ancona ;  bat  a  naval  fm 
being  sent  U>  its  relief,  the  siege  was  raised,  and  the 
recovery  of  Sidly  soon  after  fallowed.  At  lovth 
Justinian  recalled  Belisarius,  and  dc^mt^cd  a 
powerfol  army  under  Narsea,  which  advanced  di- 
rectly towards  Rome.  Totila  met  hia  in  tbenc^ 
bourhood  of  that  CapitaL  A  furious  battle  ewacd 
in  which  the  Goths  were  entiiely  ddcatcd;  and 
their  leader  quitted  the  field  with  fire  eamfaaMns. 
Bdng  overtaken  by  a  party  of  Gepids,  their  eosi- 
roander  not  knowing  him,  ran  a  luce  thras^h  h» 
body.  With  him  expired  (A.  D.  559)  tbe  nnrei 
glory  of  the  Goths  in  Italy.  His  character  is  coai- 
niended,  by  the  historians  of  the  tone,  for  vaJoar. 
tempered  by  humanitv  and  moderation,  aad  jastier. 

TOTT,  Fkancis,  baron  de,  a  Haagarian  nahle 
man,  was  bom  in  France,  where  hb  lather  was  es* 
ployed  as  a  public  agent,  in  1738.  In  1755,  he  ar- 
companied  Vergennes,  the  Frendi  ambasaador,  to 
Constantinople,  and,  after  seven  years*  rcsidnKv 
there,  during  which  time  he  leant  the  Turkish 
language,  was  appdnted  French  eoasnl  in  the 
Crimea.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revel atisa, 
be  was  commander  of  Doud  ;  and,  being  obbged 
to  flee,  on  account  of  his  anti-republican  ptiadplt% 
he  retired  to  Hungary,  where  he  died  in  1795.  Ha 
interesting  AfrSMirvs  tttr  Its  TVres  ti  Im  Tmwtaret 
(1784,  4  vols.,  8vo.)  have  been  ttaaalated  iais 
English  and  sevend  oUier  European  languagca. 

TOUCAN  (roK^hattoo),  These  birds,  s*  ir- 
markaUe  for  the  enormous  siie  of  the  beak,  mt 
found  exclusively  in  the  tropical  parts  of  AoMska 
The  spedes  are  numerous,  and,  in  their  sine,  car- 
respond  to  the  raven,  crow  and  jav.  The  tolawi 
of  the  plumage  are  brilliant ;  but  black  pradosaB- 
ates,  espedally  on  the  upper  parts.  The  beak  a 
also  varied  with  the  most  beautiful  tiata  danaf 
life ;  but  they  disappear  in  the  stuffed  apecisatv. 
unless  prepared  in  a  particular  manner.  Tbe  fcrt 
are  short  and  strong,  prodded  with  two  toea  bdatv 
and  two  behind ;  the  wings  short  and  concave ;  thr 
bill  is  long,  compressed,  curved  downwards  toward* 
the  extremity,  and  has  the  margin  of  tbe  nnadihbt 
serrated :  it  makes  a  formidable  appearance,  bat  » 
extremely  light,  weak,  and  of  a  cellular  coodslencr. 
The  tongue  is  long  and  slender,  and  remarkable  im 
its  resemblance  to  a  feather.  The  toocana  live  ia 
small  commumties,  composed  of  six  or  dgbt  bdivi. 
duals,  and  frequent  the  summits  of  the  highcat  treet 
They  are  continually  in  notion,  but  do  not  < 
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ilotwtthitmndiiiff  the  coDformmtioit  fti  thdr  fiwt. 
They  feed  on  traits,  especially  banaims,  insects,  and 
even  young  birds.  They  throw  their  food  into  the 
air  before  swallowing,  in  order  to  seise  it  more 
fisTonrably.  They  nestle  in  hollow  trees,  and  lay 
two  eggs. 

TOUCH.     See  Fttling, 

TOULON  I  a  seaport  of  France,  depattDent  of 
the  Var,  on  a  bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  thirty 
miles  south-east  of  Marseilles,  and  220  south  of 
Lyons ;  Ion.  5^  50"  E. ;  bt.  48^  T  N. ;  population, 
90,171.  It  is  built  at  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  moun- 
tains  which  shelter  it  from  the  north,  is  surrounded 
with  ramparts,  ditdies  and  bastions,  and  defended 
by  a  citadel  and  a  number  of  forts  and  batteries.  It 
consists  of  two  parts,  the  old  and  new  towns ;  the 
former  ill  built,  but  the  latter  in  a  better  style,  con- 
taining the  principal  public  structures,  and  several 
straight  streets.  The  chief  public  buildings  in 
Toulon  are  the  hfttel  de  Ville,  the  hotel  de  I'lnten- 
dance,  eight  churches  and  three  hospitals.  The 
environs  yield  vines,  figs,  and  other  products  of  a 
warm  climate.  Toulon  has  long  been  one  of  the 
chief  stations  of  the  French  navy,  being  on  the 
Mediterranean  vrhat  Brest  is  on  the  Atlantic  It 
has  two  ports,  the  old  and  new,  communicating 
with  each  other  by  a  canal.  The  old  or  commercial 
port  is  a  basin,  commodious,  but  not  large.  The 
new  or  military  port  is*  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe, 
and  is  said  to  be  capable  of  containing  200  sail  of 
the  line.  The  arsenal,  situated  along  the  side  of 
the  new  port,  is  a  very  large  edifice,  well  filled  with 
arms  and  naval  stores.  Here  are  docks  for  ship- 
building, store  houses  for  timber,  manufactures  for 
canvass,  cordage,  anchors,  he.  The  trade  of  Tou- 
lon is  not  extensive,  being  limited  to  the  products 
of  the  vicinity,  such  as  wine,  oil,  silk  and  fruit.  In 
1707,  the  town  was  bombarded  by  the  allies,  under 
the  duke  of  Savoy  and  prince  Eugene,  by  land,  and 
by  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets  by  sea,  and  nearly 
destroyed,  but  the  assailants  were  obliged  to  raise 
the  sirge.  It  was  occupied  by  the  British  troops 
in  1793  ;  but,  being  besieged  by  the  French  troops 
under  Bonaparte,  the  British  abandoned  it  (Decem- 
ber 19)  after  burning  and  carrying  off  about  half  of 
the  squadron  contained  in  the  port.  The  bagnio 
of  Toulon  is  capable  of  receiving  more  than  4000 
convicts  sentenced  to  the  galleys. 

TOULOUSE ;  a  city  of  France,  capital  of  Upper 
Garonne,  formerly  capital  of  Upper  Languedoc,  on 
the  Garonne,  near  the  junction  of  the  canal  of  Lan- 
gTiedoc;  Ion.  1«»  27'  E. ;  lat.  43*»  36'  N. ;  popula- 
tion,  55,319.  The  buildings  are  almost  all  of  brick : 
the  walls  enclose  a  space  larger  than  any  other  city 
in  Frsnce ;  but  there  is  much  vacant  ground.  Some 
of  the  streets  are  tolerably  broad ;  others  are  wind- 
ing  and  irregular.  There  is  a  fine  bridge  over  the 
Garonne,  810  feet  long.  It  is  an  archbishop's  see, 
and  contains  a  cathedral,  forty  Catholic  churches, 
one  Reformed  church,  two  hospitals,  a  mint,  a  royal 
college,  a  provincial  university  or  academy,  an  ob- 
servatory, a  museum,  or  public  library,  and  a  eapi- 
tole,  or  town-house.  The  situation  of  Toulouse  is 
advantageous;  but  the  commerce  and  mniiufacturcs 
are  inconsiderable.  Toulouse  is  an  ancient  town :  in 
the  sixth  century,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Visigoths 
(see  GWAs),  and  afterwards  became  the  residence 
of  the  counts  of  Toulouse,  till  the  union  of  Lan- 
guedoc with  France.  In  1814,  Soult  was  defeated 
here  by  Wellington,  and  the  town  was  taken  by  the 
British  (April  II).  The  archbishop  of  Toulouse, 
minister  of  Louis  XVI.,  was  Lomenie  de  Brieune. 


TOUR  AND  TAXIS.     See  Tlbm  aiuf  Tuns. 

TOURAINE  ;  before  the  revolution,  a  province 
of  France,  bounded  north  by  Maine,  east  by  Orlean* 
nais,  south  by  Berry  and  Poitou,  and  west  by  An* 
jou.  It  is  about  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  fif^y«four 
in  breadth.  The  river  Loire  runs  through  it,  and 
divides  It  into  Higher  and  Lower  Touraine.  Tours 
was  the  capital.     See  Department, 

TOURMALINE ;  one  of  the  most  interesting 
species  lu  the  mineral  kingdom,  on  account  of  the 
forms  of  its  crystals,  its  various  and  rich  colours,  its 
electrical  properties,  and  its  chemical  composition. 
The  general  form  of  its  crystals  is  a  prism  of  three, 
six  or  more  sides,  variously  terminated  at  one  or 
both  extremities ;  when  at  both,  the  two  termina- 
tions  being  dissimilar.  The  primary  form  is  an  ob- 
tuse rhomboid  of  183^  50' ;  and  the  secondary  cry- 
stals, or  occurring  forms,  may  be  conceived  of  bv 
supposing  the  lateral  solid  angles  deeply  truncated, 
so  as  to  extinguish  the  lateral  edges,  and  conv^ 
the  rhomboid  into  a  prism  with  trihedral  termina- 
tions. This  prism  is  sometimes  eight  to  ten  times 
longer  than  thidc ;  instead  of  six  sides,  it  often  has 
twelve,  or  a  much  greater  number,  and  rarely  be. 
comes,  through  the  multiplication  of  lateral  fiices, 
nearly  cylindrical.  The  trihedral  summits  have 
their  apices  truncated  also,  and  their  edges  variously 
bevelled ;  cleavage  is  rarely  visible,  and  cannot  be 
determined  with  certainty  ;  fracture  imperfect  con- 
choidal,  or  uneven.  The  sides  of  the  prism  are 
deeply  striated  longitudinally:  the  terminal  faces 
are  generally  smooth.  Lustre  vitreous;  colour 
brown,  green,  blue,  red,  white,  frequently  black, 
generally  dark ;  streak  white ;  transparent  to  opaque ; 
less  transparent,  if  viewed  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  the  axis,  than  perpendicular  to  it,  and  general, 
ly  presents  different  colours  in  these  directions ; 
hardness  a  little  above  that  of  quarts;  specific 
gravity  3*07.  Besides  the  crystals,  tourmaline  is 
found  massive,  the  composition  being  usually  colum- 
nar; individuals  of  various  sizes,  thin,  straight, 
parallel  or  divergent.  Tourmaline  and  schorl, 
which  were  once  distinguished  as  two  particular 
species,  differ  only  in  their  colours  and  transparency. 
The  varieties  of  green,  blue,  red,  brown  and  white 
colour,  and  such  in  general  as  are  not  perfectly 
black,  were  included  under  tourmaline ;  while  the 
black  and  opaque  ones  constituted  schorl.  The  red 
variety  is  sometimes  called  rubettite,  and  the  blue 
one,  indieoUte,  The  composition  of  the  species  is 
as  follows : — 

Bj  C.  G.  OoMlta.      ArKtdwa.      Vaa^M^ta.     C.  O-  OaeH^ 
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Those  which  contain  lithia  intumesce  before  the 
blow-pipe,  and  assume  a  slaggy  appearance,  but  do 
not  melt ;  those  which  contain  soda  intumesce  still 
more,  but  likewise  do  not  melt,  except  on  the 
edges;  those  containing  lime. intumesce  very  much, 
and  melt  into  a  white  slag.  Long  crystals  of 
tourmaline  assume,  by  beat,  opposite  kinds  of 
electricity  at  their  opposite  extremities ;  and 
transparent  pieces  which  have  been  cut  and  polished 
are  electrical  at  common  temperatures  without  fric- 
tion or  pressure.  Tourmaline  is  a  very  abundant 
mineral  in  granitic  rocks,  occurring  imf>edded  in 
them  in  brger  or  smaller  masses,  sometimes  occupy- 
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ing  flruty  cavities  of  considerable  extent.  It  exists 
also  in  beds  witb  augite,  garnet  and  various  iron 
ores.  It  is  also  met  with  in  pebbles  in  the  sand  of 
rivers.  InSaxony.Comwallafldothv  places,  massive 
varieties  of  tourmaline  are  very  frequent ;  but  sim- 
ple, well-defined  crystals  are  rare.  The  largest  and 
most  remarkable  crystals  of  a  black  colour  occur  in 
Greenland,  in  Bavaria,  and  near  Bovey,  in  Devon- 
shire. The  red  varieties  are  found  in  Permia,  in 
Siberia,  and  at  Rozena  in  Moravia.  Pale-green 
crystals  occur  in  the  dolomite  of  St  Gothard,  and 
various  transparent,  deep-green,  red,  brown  and 
blue  colours  are  found  among  the  crystals  and  peb- 
bles from  Brazil  and  Ceylon.  Blue  varieties  also 
come  from  Utdn  in  Sweden.  The  United  States, 
however,  have  afforded,  and  still  continue  to  afford, 
the  most  superb  varieties  of  tourmaline.  Large, 
black  and  well-defined  crystals  occur  in  the  granite 
of  Sarjitoga,  New  York;  of  Brunswick,  Maine; 
and  Munroe,  Connecticut:  very  perfect  blackish- 
brown  crystals,  of  unusual  dimensions,  and  under 
great  diversity  of  modification,  are  found  in  a  soft 
mica  slate  at  Munroe,  Connecticut ;  red,  green  and 
blue  varieties,  of  bright  colours,  and  often  trans- 
parent, exist  in  albite  granite  at  Chesterfield  and 
Goshen,  Massachusetts;  while  the  same  coloured 
varieties,  but  in  much  larger  crystals,  occur  at 
Paris  in  Maine.  The  last  named  locality  has 
furnished  specimens  which  are  unsurpassed  in  beauty 
by  any  which  have  been  elsewhere  found. 

Tourmaline,  when  of  a  handsome  colour  and 
transparent,  is  much  esteemed  as  a  gem.  The  rubel- 
lite,  or  red  varieties,  command  the  highest  price ; 
next  to  them,  the  green  ones,  formerly  called  Brazi- 
lian emerald^  are  the  most  valuable  ;  but  they  are 
less  esteemed  than  real  emeralds.  Plates  of  brown 
tourmaline,  if  cut  parallel  to  the  axis,  absorb  one  of 
the  polarized  pencils,  which  renders  them  useful  in 
the  examination  of  the  structure  of  minerals  in 
polarized  light. 

TOURNAMENT,  and  JOUSTS.  <*  Impartial 
tuste,**  says  Gibbon,  "  must  prefer  a  Gothic  tourna- 
ment to  the  Olympic  games  of  classic  antiquity. 
Instead  of  the  naked  spectacles,  which  corrupted 
the  manners  of  the  Greeks,  the  pompous  decoration 
of  the  lists  was  crowned  with  the  presence  of  chaste 
and  high-born  beauty,  from  whose  hands  the  con- 
queror received  the  prize  of  his  dexterity  and  cour- 
age. The  skill  and  strength  that  were  exerted  in 
wrestling  and  boxing,  bear  a  distant  and  doubtful 
relation  to  the  merit  of  a  soldier ;  but  the  tourna- 
ments, as  they  were  invented  in  France,  and  eagerly 
adopted  both  in  the  East  and  West,  presented  a 
lively  image  of  the  business  of  the  field.  The  single 
combat,  the  general  skirmish,  the  defence  of  a  pass 
or  castle,  were  rehearsed  as  in  actual  service  ;  and 
the  contest,  both  in  real  and  mimic  war,  was  decided 
by  the  superior  management  of  the  horse  and  lance.'* 
(ch.  57.)  The  origin  of  tournaments  is  uncertain : 
Von  Hammer,  with  others,  derives  them  from  the 
Arabians;  but  all  historical  monuments  tend  to 
show  their  Teutonic  origin.  They  reached  their  full 
perfection  in  France  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen- 
turies, and  first  received  the  form  under  which  they 
are  known  to  us  from  the  French.  The  word 
tournament  is  also  evidently  of  French  origin 
(loamets,  from  toumer) ;  and  the  German,  Italian, 
&c.  terms  for  this  exhibition  betray  the  same  source. 
Godfrey  de  Preuilly,  a  French  nobleman,  first  col- 
lected the  rules  of  tourneying,  in  1066,  which,  in 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  we  find  to 
have  been  received  in  other  countries.  The  opinion 


that  toumanients  originated  in  GeroHUiy*  is  withoat 
foundation :    Sebastian  Miiiister  asserts  that  tW 
first  great  tourney  in  Germany  was  held  at  Jiair4c- 
burg  in  1066.     Tournaments  were  introdaeed  ints 
England  soon  after  the  conquest  by  tlie  Vwmmm, 
who  were  passionately  fond   of   this  aanMCairat. 
Jousts  (French  joAie)  differed  firom  toomamoits  is 
being  single  combats  between  two  kniglitB,  while 
tournaments  were  performed  between  twe  partict 
of  cavaliers.    Jousts  were  of  two  sorts     the/sOt 
d  rtmtrance,  or  the  joust  to  the  utteraaoef  or  nioftal 
combats,  generally  between  two  knigiits  of  diier- 
ent  nations ;  and  the  joAie  A  piainamet,  or  joest  si 
peace,  which  often  took  place  after  the  ronriasisa 
of  a  tournament,  but  sometimes  at  times  and  pbces 
specially  appointed  for  the  purpose.     Wenpons  «t 
war  were  frequently  used,  even  in  this  latter  spcdcs 
of  jousts ;  but  blood  was  seldom  shed  in  ihtmu    A 
favourite  description  of  jousts  was  the  jisissyi  f/ 
arsis;  a  party  of  knights  assembled  at  a  ccftais 
place,  and  suspended  CHBch  several  shields  of  diflcr- 
ent  colours,  offering  to  combat  anj  knight  who 
should  present  himself.     The  comer  tooled  the 
shield  of  that  knight  whom  he  wished  to  caygr, 
and  the  nature  of  the  combat  and  dcacripCioas  sf 
arms  to  be  employed  were  determined  by  the  parti- 
cular shield  which  he  struck.     Bat  tbe  ttiiiiimiist 
was  the  most  popiUar  and  splendid  of  these  rihihi 
tions:  in  these,  blunted  weapons  were  nsed,swi 
heralds  were  often  despatched  to  differeBi  eserts^ 
inviting  all  brave  knights  to  prove  tbcir  chivalry. 
Certain  qualifications  of  birth  were  requited  for  ad- 
mission to  the  tourney,  and  their  respective  hostels* 
or  tents,  were  assigned  to  tbe  knights  by  the  khf 
at  arms  and  heralds.     The  place  of  comhat  was  the 
lists,  a  large  open  space,  surrounded  by  ropes  or  a 
railing.     Galleries  were  erected  around  the  lists  lor 
the  spectators,  among  whom  were  seated  the  ladies, 
the  supreme  judges  of  tournaments.    Tbe  bctsld* 
then  read  to  the  knights  the  regulalioas  of  tb« 
sport,  and  announced  the  prize.     Wbcn  tbe  kaigfcti 
entered  the  lists,  their  arms  were  examined  by  the 
constable :  tbe  weapons  used  were  lances^  with  th» 
points  removed,  or  covered  with  pieces  of  wood 
called  rockets,  and   swords,  blunted  and  rehatcd. 
Tbe  tilting  armour  was  of  a  light  fobric,  and  geae- 
rally  adorned  with  some  device  of  a  lsdy*s  &«oor. 
Every  thing  being  prepared,  the  heralds  shouted* 
Laistez  alter  I  and  the  knights  dashed  from  tbe  op- 
posite ends  of  the  lists  to  the  encounter.     £aeh 
knight  was  followed  by  his  squires,  who  furaisbed 
him  with  arms,  raised  him  if  dismounted,  Iec     To 
break  a  spear  between  the  saddle  and  the  bebwt 
was  accounted  one  point  of  honour ;  to  break  it  sa 
the  helmet,  ten  points  ;  to  dismount  an  opponent* 
three  points,  &c.     (See  the  Ordimmcw^  SimimitM 
andRulee  to  be  observed  in  Jusies,  4«.,  drawn  op  hj 
tbe  earl  of  Worcester,  by  the  royal  coouaand,  ia 
tbe  Antiquarian  Repertory,)    The  sport  beio^  over. 
tbe  prizes  were  delivered  to  the  successful  kn^hu 
by  tbe  queen  of  beauty,  who  had  been  choacn  hi 
the  ladies.     On  the  second  day,  there  was  oHcn  '« 
tournament  for  the  esquires;  and  on  the  third  a 
mSlSe  of  knights  and  esquires  in  the  lisfa.     The 
great  luxury  and  expense  to  which  the  tout naaeaU 
gave  rise,  frequently  occasioned  the  probibitioa  «tf 
them  by  princes ;  and  they  were  opposed  alao  by 
the  spiritual  power,  on  the  ground  of  buBaniry. 
though  there  appears  to  have  been  little  rausa   iot 
such  opposition.     They  gradually  went  out  of  i*«.. 
however,  as  chivalry  declined;  and  the  wbolc  mn 
of  war  was  changed  by  the  use  ol  gunpoviler«     ia 
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Fnuice,  the  death  of  Henry  II.,  who  was  arrident-  ; 
ally  killed,  at  a  tournament,  by  count  Montgomery  . 
in  1559,  contributed  to  hasten  their  abolition ;  and 
they  were  little  practised  after  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury.     Tournaments  were  succeeded  by  the  ear-  ' 
rouMelf  in  which  several  parties  of  knights  executed 
various  evolutions,  and  mock  combats,  and  other 
shows    were   exhibited. — See   Mills's  HiUory   of 
Chivalrif,  ch.  ?i.,  on  Tournaments  and  Jousts ;  an<l 
Ferrario,  Homanzi   di   Cavatleria,    diss,    v.;    Sui 
Tomei,  tulle  Giottre,  he.  (Milan,  1828). 

TOURNAY,  OR  DOORNICK;  a  city  of  Bel- 
gium,  in  Hainan t  (q.  v.),  on  the  Scheldt,  three 
posts  east  of  Lille,  and  thirty-one  north  of  Paris ; 
Ion.  3<»  23'  E. ;  lat  50^  SO  N. ;  population,  33,000. 
It  is  a  bishop's  see,  has  a  citadel,  a  cathedral, 
twelve  parish  churches,  seventeen  convents,  and 
five  hospitals.  It  formerly  had  a  university,  now  | 
converted  into  a  lyceum.  On  the  side  of  the 
Scheldt  is  a  broad,  handsome  quay,  the  only  embel- 
lishment of  the  town,  which  is,  in  general,  ill  built 
and  gloomy.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  and 
cotton  stuffs,  was  formerly  strongly  fortified,  and 
had  one  of  the  finest  citadels  in  Europe,  which  was 
levelled  by  the  French  in  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  It  was  anciently  the  capital  of  the 
Nerrii,  and  was  the  residence  of  some  of  the  Frank- 
tsh  kings  of  the  first  dynasty.  Thi»  city  has  often 
been  tiJcen  in  the  wars  between  the  French,  Eng- 
lish and  Flemings. 

TOURNEFORT,  Joseph  Pitton  db,  an  emin- 
ent French  botanist,  bom  at  Aix,  in  Provence,  in 
1656,  was  educated  at  the  Jesuits'  college  in  that 
city.  His  passion  for  botany  disclosed  itself  at  an 
early  age,  so  that  in  a  short  time  he  had  made  him- 
self acquainted  with  all  the  plants  in  the  vicinity. 
Though  destined  for  the  church,  he  continued  his 
botanical  researches  by  stealth;  and,  encouraged 
by  an  uncle,  who  was  an  eminent  physician,  ap- 
plied to  the  study  of  anatomy  and  chemistry.  In 
1677»  being  left,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  to 
pursue  his  own  inclinations,  he  determined  to  adopt 
the  medical  profession,  and  for  that  purpose  re- 
paired, in  1679,  to  Montpellier.  In  1^,  he  was 
Mppointed  professor  of  botany  to  the  garden  of 
plants  at  Paris,  and  soon  after  visited  Spain,  For- 
tiigal,  England  and  Holland.  In  1691,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and, 
in  1694,  published  his  first  work,  entitled  Elemens 
de  Boianique  (3  vols.,8vo.,  with  numerous  plates). 
The  method  established  by  Toumefort  was  founded 
upon  the  varieties  of  the  petals  of  flowers,  taken 
In  conjunction  with  the  fruit.  It  became  rapidly 
popular  by  its  facility  and  elegance,  although  im- 
p<*rfections  were  pointed  out  in  it  by  Ray.  In 
1696,  he  vras  admitted  a  doctor  of  the  faculty  of 
Piiris,  and  composed  the  History  of  Plants  in  the 
Neighbourhood  of  Paris  (first  edition,  1698;  re- 
printed by  Jussieu  in  1725,  in  2  vols. ;  an  Enfrli'h 
translation  was  given  by  professor  Marty n, in  1732). 
In  1700,  he  gave  a  Latin  version  of  bis  Elements 
of  Botany,  with  many  valuable  additions,  and  a 
learned  preface,  under  the  title  of  Institutiones  i?et 
HerharuK  (3  vols.,  4to.).  In  the  same  year,  he  re- 
ceived an  order  from  the  king  to  travel  into  the 
levant,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  plants 
mentioned  by  writers  of  antiquity,  and  accordingly 
visited  Greece  and  its  islands,  and  Asia  Minor  as 
far  as  the  frontiers  of  Persia.  He  returned  to 
France  by  way  of  Smyrna,  in  1702 ;  and  the  first 
botanical  fruits  of  his  travels  appeared  the  following 
ear,  in  a  supplement  to  his  Elements  of  Botany. 


He  died  in  1708,  leaving  his  cabmet  of  curiosities 
to  the  king  for  public  use,  and  his  botanical  books 
to  the  abb€<Bignon.  The  first  volume  of  his  travels 
was  printed  at  the  Louvre  before  his  death  and  the 
second  being  completed  from  his  manuscripts,  both 
were  published  in  1717,  with  the  title  of  Btiation 
dun  Voyage  du  Levant  (2  vols.,  4to.\  Of  this 
work,  which  stands  high  among  books  of  the  class, 
there  have  been  several  editions,  and  it  has  been 
tnmslated  into  English. 

TOURNIQUET;  an  instrument  employed  in 
the  practice  of  surgery  to  stop  bleeding.  It  can, 
however,  only  be  applied  to  the  limbs,  and  its  use 
is  only  intended  to  be  temporary. 

TOURNOIS,  LivKB.     See  JUvre. 

TOURS;  a  atj  of  France,  capital  of  Indre- 
and-Loire,  on  the  Loire ;  140  miles  south-west  of 
Paris;  Ion.  41'  E.;  lat.  47^  24'  N.;  population, 
20,920.  It  is  situated  in  a  delightful  plain,  in  one 
of  the  finest  parts  of  France,  the  surrounding 
country  being  remarkably  beautiful.  It  is  an  archi- 
episcopal  see,  and  contains  a  cathedral,  remarkable 
for  its  lofty  spire,  and  library  (30,000  vols.),  four- 
teen churches,  three  hospitals,  a  botanic  garden,  and 
a  museum.  The  houses  are  generally  low,  and  the 
most  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and  gloomy.  But 
the  Rue  neuve,  or  royale,  is  a  street  of  great  ele- 
gance, the  houses  biting  built  of  stone,  on  a  uniform 
plan.  The  bridge  over  the  Loire,  1400  feet  long 
and  forty-five  wide,  consists  of  fourteen  arches. 
The  approach  to  the  town  is  remarkably  fine,  the 
avenues  being  bordered  with  rows  of  trees.  The 
principal  manufacture  is  that  of  silk,  which  former- 
ly employed  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  20,000 
people;  but  at  present  not  more  than  one  third  of 
that  number.  Tours  was  formerly  more  populous 
than  at  present.  Before  the  revolution  it  was  the 
capital  of  Touraine.  In  732,  the  Saracens  were 
defeated,  by  Charles  Martel,  near  this  town,  with 
the  loss  of  10,000  men. 

TOUSSAINT-LOUVERTURE,  the  celebrated 
black  chieftain,  was  bom  a  slave,  in  the  year  1745, 
upon  the  plantation  of  count  de  No6,  situated  near 
rape  Fran9ais,  now  cape  Haytien.  His  amiable  de- 
portment as  a  slave,  the  patience,  mildness  and  bene- 
volence  of  his  disposition,  and  the  purity  of  his  con- 
duct  amid  the  general  laxity  of  morals  which  prevailed 
in  the  island,  gained  for  him  many  of  those  advan- 
tages which  afterwards  gave  him  such  absolute  ascen- 
dency over  his  insurgent  brethren.  His  good  quali- 
ties attracted  the  attention  of  M.  Bayou  de  Liber- 
tas,  the  agent  on  the  estate,  who  taught  him  read- 
ing,  writing,  and  arithmetic — elements  of  know- 
ledge which  hardly  one  in  ten  thousand  of  his  fel- 
low slaves  possessed.  M.  Bayou  made  him  his 
postilion,  which  gave  him  advantages  much  above 
those  of  the  field-slaves.  When  the  general  rising 
of  the  blacks  took  place,  in  1791,  much  solicitation 
was  used  to  induce  Toussaint  to  join  them ;  but 
he  declined,  until  he  had  procured  an  opportunity 
for  the  escape  of  M.  Bayou  and  his  family  to  Balti- 
more, shipping  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar  for 
the  supply  of  their  immediate  wants.  In  his  sub- 
sequent prosperity,  he  availed  himself  of  every  oc- 
casion to  give  them  new  marks  of  his  gratitude. 
Having  thus  provided  security  for  his  benefactors, 
he  joined  a  corps  of  blacks,  under  the  orders  of 
general  Biassou,  in  the  capacity  of  his  lieutenant ; 
but  was  soon  raised  to  the  principal  command.  Bias- 
sou  being  degraded  on  account  of  his  cruelty  and 
ferocity.  Indeed,  Toussaint  was  every  way  so  much 
suoerior  to  the  other  negroes,  by  reason  of  his 
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general  intelligeuce  aud  education,  bis  prudence, 
activity,  and  address,  not  less  than  his  bravery,  that 
be  immediately  attained  a  complete  ascendency  over 
all  the  black  diieftains.  Thus  it  happened  that,  in 
June,  1794,  when  the  British,  under  general  Whyte, 
captured  Port  au  Prince  from  the  French  commis- 
sioners Santhonax  and  Polverel,  the  latter,  on  re- 
tiring into  the  country,  found  the  whole  island  in 
the  possession  of  Rigaud,  at  the  head  of  the  mulat- 
toes,  and  Toussaint-Louverture,  with  his  negroes. 
They  contended  with  various  success  against  the 
British,  until  1797,  when  Toussaint  received  from 
tbe  French  government  a  commission  of  general-in- 
chief  of  the  armies  of  St  Domingo,  and,  as  such, 
signed  the  convention  with  general  Maitland  for 
the  evacuation  of  the  island  by  the  British.  From 
1796  until  1801,  the  island  continued  peaceable  and 
tranquil  under  the  government  of  Toussaint,  who 
adopted  and  enforced  the  most  judicious  measures 
for  healing  the  wounds  of  his  country,  and  restoring 
its  commercial  and  agricultural  prosperity.  His 
efforts  would  have  been  attended  with  much  suc- 
cess, but  for  the  iU-judged  expedition  which  Bona- 
parte sent  against  the  island,  under  tbe  command  of 
Le  Glerc  This  expedition,  fruitless  as  it  was  in 
respect  of  its  general  object,  proved  fatal  to  Tous- 
saint, solely  in  consequence  of  the  sincerity  and 
good  faith  which  marked  his  character.  Toussaint 
was  noted  for  private  virtues ;  among  the  rest,  warm 
affection  for  his  family.  Le  Clerc  brought  out  from 
France  Toussaint's  two  sons,  with  their  preceptor, 
Coisnon,  whose  orders  were  to  carry  his  pupils  to 
Toussaint,  and  make  use  of  them  to  work  on  the 
tenderness  of  the  negro  chief,  and  induce  him  to 
abandon  bis  countrymen.  If  he  yielded,  he  was  to 
be  made  second  in  command  to  Le  Clerc ;  if  he  re- 
fused, his  children  were  to  be  reserved  as  hostages 
of  his  fidelity  to  tbe  French.  Notwithstanding  the 
greatness  of  the  sacrifice  demanded  of  him.  Tons- 
saint  remuned  faithful  to  his  brethren.  We  pass 
over  the  details  of  the  war,  which,  at  length,  ended 
in  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded  by  the  black  chief 
Toussaint,  Dessalines  and  Cbristophe,  against  their 
better  judgment,  but  in  consequence  of  the  effect 
of  Le  Clerc's  professions  upon  their  simple  fol- 
lowers, who  were  induced  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
Toussaint  retired  to  his  plantation,  relying  upon  the 
solemn  assurances  of  Le  Clerc,  that  his  person  and 
property  should  be  held  sacred.  But,  notwith- 
standing these  assurances,  he  was  treacherously 
seized  in  the  night,  hurried  on  board  a  ship  of  war, 
and  transported  to  Brest^  He  was  conducted  to  close 
prison  in  Chateau  de  Joux,  on  the  lop  of  the  Jura, 
near  Pontarlier,  where  he  was  plunged  into  a  cold, 
wet,  subterranean  prison,  which  soon  proved  fatal 
to  a  constitution  used  only  to  tbe  warm  skies  and 
free  air  of  the  Weiit  Indies.  He  languished  through 
the  winter  of  1802—1803;  and  his  death,  which 
happened  in  April,  1803,  raised  a  cry  of  indignation 
against  the  government  which  had  chosen  this  das* 
tardly  method  of  destroying  one  of  the  best  and 
bravest  men  of  tbe  negro  race. — See  Malo,  Hittoire 
de  Haiti,  published  1825,  p.  181—225;  also  the  ar- 
ticle Hayti. 

TOWER  OF  LONDON.  This  ancient  edifice 
is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  tbe  Thames,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  city.  The  antiquity  of  the  build- 
ing has  l)een  a  subject  of  much  inquiry ;  but  the 
present  fortress  is  generally  believed  to  have  been 
built  by  William  I.,  and  garrisoned  with  Normans, 
to  secure  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects ;  although  it 
appears,  that  the  Romans  had  a  fort  on  this  spot. 


The  Tower  is  governed  by  the  cooatmble  of  tk 
Tower,  who,  at  coronations  and  other  state  eer^ 
monies,  has  the  custody  .of  the  regalia.  The  (fiv 
cipal  entrance  on  the  west  consists  of  two  gain  oi 
the  outside  of  the  ditch,  a  stone  brid^  over  tc, 
and  a  gate  within  it.  The  keys  are  kept  danig 
the  day  at  the  warder's  ball,  but  deposited  tret} 
night  at  the  governor's  house.  The  Tovcr  k 
separated  from  the  Thames  by  a  platfonn,  mc 
by  part  of  the  ditch.  The  ditch»  of  coaiidet- 
able  >vidth  and  depth,  proceeds  northwards  on  oA 
side  of  the  fortress,  nearly  in  a  parallel  Bnc,  k4 
meets  in  a  semicircle;  tbe  slope  is  faced  nal 
brick,  and  the  great  wall  of  the  Tower  bi 
been  frequently  repairea  with  that  material.  Da> 
non  are  planted  at  intervals  round  tbe  line,  tad 
comnuind  every  avenue  leading  to  Tower  hilL  T%t 
space  enclosed  by  the  walls  nieasures  twelve  ton 
five  roods,  and  the  circumference  on  the  outside  &' 
tbe  ditch  is  3156  feet.  On  the  south  side  of  tic 
Tower  is  an  arch  called  tbe  traitor'M  oaie,  through 
which  state-prisoners  were  formerly  iMroiigbt  hum 
the  ri ver.  Near  the  trutor's  gate  is  the  blocdf-tmrr, 
in  which  it  is  supposed  the  two  young  priaeeSk  ^ 
ward  y.  and  his  brother,  were  smothered  by  witt 
of  Richard  III.  In  the  south-east  angle  of  the  es- 
closure  were  the  royal  apartments ;  for  the  Tovtr 
was  a  palace  for  nearly  500  years,  and  only  easei 
to  be  so  on  the  accession  of  queen  Elisabeth.  The 
principal  buildings  within  the  walls  are  the  chartk, 
tbe  white  tower,  the  ordnance  office,  tbe  old  niat. 
the  record  office,  the  jewel  office,  the  horse  a 
the  grand  storehouse, — in  whidi  it  tbe 
moury, — ^the  lion*s  tower,  containing  the  a 
and  the  Beauchamp  tower.  The  diorth  csUed  S( 
Peter  in  VircuHs,  is  remarkable  as  tbe  depostoQ 
of  tbe  headless  bodies  of  numerous  illttstiioos  per- 
sonages who  suffered  either  in  the  Tower  or  on  the 
hill,  amongst  these  are  Fisher,  Anna  Botejv, 
Thomas  Cromwell,  Catharine  Howard,  the  duke  nt 
Somereet,  and  tbe  duke  of  Monmouth  ( 1 685;.  TW 
white  tower,  a  large,  square,  irregular  IwildiDr. 
erected  in  1070,  consists  of  three  stories.  On  the 
first  story  are  the  sea  armoury,  consisting  of  aia>kru 
for  the  sea-service,  and  other  warlike  impleaKUU 
of  every  description,  and  the  volunteer  annoary,  far 
30,000  men.  Within  the  white  tower  is  the  as- 
cient  chapel  of  St  John,  originally  used  by  tbr 
English  monarchs,  which  now  forms  a  part  of  the 
record  office.  South  of  the  white  tower  b  tW 
modelling  room,  in  which  are  models  of  Gibraltar 
and  other  places;  but  no  strangers  are  adanittri 
The  parade  near  the  white  tower  is  much  fieqmut*^ 
as  a  promenade.  Tbe  office  of  the  keeper  of  t^ 
records  contains  the  rolls  from  the  time  of  kisf 
John  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Richard  IIL 
Those  since  that  period  are  kept  at  the  Rolls  ^a^. 
Chancery  lane.  The  price  of  a  search  is  ICk.  6d, 
for  which  yon  may  pursue  one  subject  a  year.  TW 
jewel  office  is  a  strong  stone  room,  in  whi^  an 
kept  the  crown  jewels,  or  regalia.  The  imprrA; 
crown,  and  the  other  emblems  of  royalty,  eock  m 
the  golden  orb,  the  golden  sceptre  and  its  croaa,  tW 
sceptre  with  the  dove,  St  Edward's  staff*  state  <■!: 
cellar,  curtana  or  sword  of  mercy,  golden  afiv^ 
armilla  or  bracelets,  ampulla  or  golden  caiglr.  wad 
the  golden  spoon,  also  the  silver  font  used  at  tl« 
baptism  of  the  royal  family,  the  state  crowB  won 
by  his  majesty  in  parliament,  and  a  large  eonectic* 
of  ancient  plate,  are  kept  here.  The  horse  arme«ri 
is  a  brick  building,  east  of  the  white  tower,  adonw^' 
with  suits  of  armour  of  almost  erery  descriptio* . 
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but  the  most  striking  are  the  effigies  of  the  English 
kings  on  horseback,  armed  cap-4>pie.  The  line 
commences  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  ex- 
tends to  George  II.  Several  of  the  cuirasses  and 
helmets  taken  at  Waterloo  are  also  kept  here.  The 
grand  storehouse,  north  of  the  white  tower,  about 
345  feet  in  length  and  60  in  breadth,  is  composed 
of  brick  and  stone,  was  begun  by  James  II.  and 
finished  by  William  III.  The  upper  story  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  small  armoury,  containing  arms  for 
about  200,000  men,  all  kept  bright  and  clean,  and 
numerous  historical  curiosities.  Tlie  Spanish 
armoury  is  principally  occupied  by  the  trophies 
taken  from  the  Spanish  armada,  such  as  thomb- 
screwB,  battle-axes,  boarding-pikes,  &c.  Here  also 
are  shown  a  representation  of  queen  Elisabeth  in 
armour ;  the  axe  which  severed  the  head  of  Anna 
Boleyn,  as  well  as  that  of  the  earl  of  Essex ;  the 
invincible  banner  taken  from  the  Spanish  armada ; 
a  wooden  cannon  used  by  Henry  VIII.  at  the  siege 
of  Boulogne,  &c  The  fieauchamp  tower  is  noted 
for  the  illustrious  personages  formerly  confined 
within  its  walls.  Amongst  them  were  the  ill-fated 
Anna  Boleyn  and  the  accomplished  lady  Jane  Grey. 
The  former  is  said  to  have  written  her  memorable 
letter  to  Henry  Vlll.  in  the  apartment  called  the 
meas-houu.  l*he  lion's  tower,  built  by  Edward 
IV.  was  originally  called  the  bulwark,  but  received 
its  present  name  from  being  occupied  as  the  mena- 
gerie. It  is  situated  on  the  right  of  the  inner  en- 
trance to  the  Tower ;  but  the  animals  kept  here 
are  not  numerous. — See  Bayley's  ffistaty  of  ike 
TWer  (2  vols.,  4to.,  1821),  and  Britton  and  Bray, 
ley's  Memoinofthe  Tower  (1  vol.,  I2mo.,  1830). 

TOWNLET,  Charles,  a  gentleman  of  large 
fortune,  which  he  employed  in  the  collection  of 
antiquities,  was  born  at  Townley  hall,  in  Lanca- 
shire, in  1737.  The  reli^ous  opinions  of  his 
fiunily  preventing  his  receiving  a  university  educa- 
tion in  England,  he  was  sent  to  the  continent ;  and 
a  residence  at  Rome  enabled  him  to  form  a  museum, 
replete  with  valuable  manuscripts,  specimens  of  the 
finest  sculpture,  medals,  vases,  urns  and  other  relics 
of  ancient  art.  These  he  transported,  eventually, 
to  England,  and  bequeathed  to  the  British  museum. 
(See  Terra  Cotia,)  His  death  took  place  January 
3,  1805. 

TOWNS.  We  have  already  given  an  account 
of  the  rise  and  growth  of  towns  in  modern  Europe, 
and  of  their  moral  and  political  influence  upon  so- 
ciety, io  the  artides  City,  and  Community.  (See 
these  articles,  and  also  Home  Towng,  and  firee 
CiiieM,)  In  a  general  sense,  town,  in  England,  is  a 
walled  place,  or  borough,  and  comprehends  the 
several  speciea  of  cities,  boroughs,  and  common 
towns  or  villages ;  but  in  a  narrower  sense,  it  is 
restricted  to  the  latter  class  of  places,  a  dty  being 
a  place  which  is  or  has  been  a  bishop's  see,  and  a 
borough  a  place  which  sends  members  to  parliament. 

TO  WTON ;  a  village  of  England,  in  Yorkshire, 
three  miles  south-east  of  Tadcaster.  A  sanguinary 
battle  was  fought  here,  between  the  forces  of  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  in  1461,  in  which 
the  latter  were  completely  defeated.  See  Ed- 
ward IV. 

TOXICOLOGY  (from  rt&»^,  properly  the 
poison  which  the  ancients  put  upon  arrows  and 
spears) ;  the  sdence  of  poisons  and  antidotes.  The 
works  of  Frank  and  Orfila  are  distinguished  in 
thb  branch,  also  Buchner's  and  Witting's.  See 
PotMiu. 

TRACHEOTOMY,  or  BRONCHOTOMY 


(from  trachea,  or  fi^yx***  ^^^  windpipe,  and  n^*Mt 
to  cut);  also  LARYNGOTOMY  (from  Xm^yyl, 
the  larynx,  and  n^M*).  This  is  an  operation  in 
which  an  opening  u  made  into  the  larynx,  or  wind- 
pipe, either  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  passa^  for 
the  air  into  and  out  of  the  lungs,  when  any  disease 
prevents  the  patient  from  breathing  through  the 
mouth  and  nostrils,  or  of  extracting  foreign  bodies, 
which  have  acddentally  fidlen  into  the  windpipe ; 
or,  lastly,  in  order  to  he  able  to  inflate  the  lungs, 
in  cases  of  sudden  suffocation,  drowning,  &c.  Its 
practicableness,  and  little  danger,  are  founded  on 
the  facility  with  which  certain  wounds  of  the  wind* 
pipe,  even  of  the  most  complicated  kind,  have  been 
healed,  without  leaving  any  ill  effects  whatever, 
and  on  the  nature  of  the  parts  cut,  which  are  not 
furnished  with  any  vesael  of  consequence. 

TRACRSHUYT.     See  Treekshmft. 

TRACTORS,  METALLIC.     See  Perhim. 

TRADE  OF  THE  WORLD.  See  Commerce 
of  the  World. 

TRADE- WINDS  (so  called  from  their  favour- 
ing  commerce);  easterly  winds  which  constantly 
prevail,  with  slight  vanations,  in  certain  regions 
within  the  tropics.  It  is  a  common  notion,  that 
the  north-east  trade- wind  blows  exactly  from  the 
north-east  point  nearly  to  the  equator,  when  it 
gradually  becomes  more  and  more  easterly,  till  at 
length  it  blows  due  east ;  and  so  with  the  south- 
east trade.  This  notion  is,  however,  erroneous. 
The  trade-winds,  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ocemnf:i 
extend  to  about  28^  of  latitude  each  side  of  the 
equator ;  so  that  a  ship,  after  passing  30",  may  ex- 
pect to  enter  them  every  day.  But,  on  first  en- 
tering them,  they  will  be  found  to  blow  from  the 
east,  or  even  a  little  southerly,  and,  as  yon  advance, 
to  draw  round  gradually  to  north-east,  and  even 
north,  at  the  southern  limit  of  the  north-east  trade, 
where  it  is  commonly  represented  as  being  due  east. 
This  limit  varies  with  the  position  of  the  sun, 
reaching,  when  the  sun  has  a  southern  declhiation, 
to  witMn  three  or  four  degrees  north  latitude,  and, 
as  the  son  acquires  a  more  northern  declination, 
receding  ten  or  twelve  degrees  from  the  equator. 
At  this  point,  the  mariner  enters  the  region  of 
calma  and  variahUt,  as  they  are  called,  where  the 
wind  has  a  more  or  less  southerly  direction,  and 
sometimes  blows  freshly  from  the  south-south-west. 
This  region  varies  from  150  to  550  miles,  and  is 
subject  to  heavy  rains.  On  passing  this  range,  the 
south-east  trade  begins,  and  displays  the  same 
phenomena  as  the  north-east.  To  the  north  and 
south  of  the  north-east  and  south-east  trades, 
westerly  winds  will  be  found  generally  to  prevail, 
though  less  regular  in  the  northern  than  in  the 
southern  hemisphere;  and  it  has  been  remarked 
that  the  average  of  the  passages  made  by  the  Liver- 
pool packets  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  for  a 
period  of  six  years,  was  twenty-three  days,  and  from 
Liverpool  to  New  York,  that  is,  from  east  to  west, 
thirty  eight  days. 

TRADITION,  in  its  general  application,  is  any 
knowledge  handed  down  from  one  generation  to 
another  by  oral  communication.  This  is  the  shape 
in  which  history  appears  before  the  art  of  writing 
is  invented  or  introduced ;  and  the  later  this  takes 
place,  the  farther  back  does  tradition  extend,  till  it 
loses  itself  in  mythology.  Any  person  who  has  no- 
ticed the  manner  in  which  fiu*ts  are  distorted,  even 
at  the  present  day,  if  not  protected  against  gradual 
change  and  misrepresentation  by  unquestionable 
documents,  although  the  sources  of  correct  in^'**- 
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mation  have  been  co  greatly  increased,  will  easily 
understand  why  historical  tradition  is  to  be  received 
with  the  utmost  caution.  Every  person,  every 
country,  every  age,  involuntarily  gives  a  colouring 
to  facts,  to  say  nothing  of  intentional  misstate- 
ments. But  there  is  a  species  of  historical  tradi- 
tion which  exists  even  after  the  invention  not  only 
of  writing,  but  of  printing.  It  is  the  repetition  of 
hearsay,  by  which  misrepresentations  of  facts,  or 
downright  inventions,  creep  into  notice,  and  soon 
become  widely  repeated  and  believed,  either  be- 
cause they  suit  the  purposes  of  a  party,  or  because 
they  are  presented  with  an  air  of  credibility.  How 
many  stories,  believed  for  centuries,  have  at  last 
been  proved  utterly  false  1  how  many  are  yet  in  the 
mouths  of  millions,  and,  nevertheless,  untrue  1  It 
becomes  the  historian,  therefore,  to  examine  into 
the  origin  of  every  statement,  and  the  character 
and  situation  of  those  on  whose  authority  it  rests : 
did  they  know  with  certainty  what  they  relate? 
were  they  not  actuated  by  interest,  passion  or  pre- 
judice? The  same  caution  which  the  historian 
must  observe  in  regard  to  traditions,  politicians  and 
citizens  of  a  free  government  ought  to  exercise  in 
regard  to  those  party  rumours  which  we  might 
term  political  traditions.  Without  such  caution, 
a  free  people  becomes  the  tools  of  demagogues. 
Every  statement  in  print  receives,  from  this  very 
circumstance,  a  kind  of  authority ;  and  what  has 
not  been  said  in  print?  Newspapers  (q.  y.\  much 
as  they  contribute  to  general  information,  also  con- 
tribute much  to  the  propagation  of  these  unfounded 
reports.  The  counterstatements  of  opposite  papers 
serve,  indeed,  in  some  measure,  to  correct  each 
other's  misrepresentations ;  but,  as  the  mass  of  peo- 
ple read  only  the  papers  of  their  own  party,  mis- 
statements will  inevitably  gain  a  footing;  and  a 
man  who  is  desirous  of  believing  only  the  truth, 
must  subject  the  stories  admitted  on  hearsay  by  his 
party  to  a  critical  scrutiny.  It  was  long  believed  that 
a  female  was  raised  to  the  papal  chur,  under  the 
name  of  John  VIII.  (see  Joan  the  Papess) ;  and  how 
many  persons  have  credited  the  newspaper  stories 
that  Napoleon  used  io  beat  his  wife,  and  had 
criminal  intercourse  with  his  daughter-in-law  I  The 
story  of  the  beating  is,  in  fact,  still  repeated  in 
some  histories  of  Napoleon,  so  called  1  It  is  a  very 
common  mistake  to  ascribe  to  the  statements  of 
ancient  writers  full  credibility,  though  the  writer 
may  have  lived  in  a  time  or  country  so  distant  from 
that  to  which  his  narrative  relates,  that  he  had  no 
better  opportunity  of  judging  than  ourselves.  See 
Niebuhr's  Rowutn  HiMtory, 

Tradition,  in  another  sense,  forms  one  of  the 
chief  points  of  disagreement  between  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant. The  Catholic  understands  by  tradition 
the  unwritten  word  of  God,  that  is,  sacred  truths 
orally  communicated  by  Jesus  and  the  apostles, 
which  were  not  written  down,  but  by  the  assistance 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  preserved  in  the  church 
from  one  generation  of  bishops  to  another.  The 
chief  sources  of  it  are  considered  to  be  the  fathers 
of  the  church,  who,  indeed,  introduced  rites  not 
prescril)ed  by  the  Bible,  and  some  of  which,  as  the 
baptism  of  children,  confession,  the  celebration  of 
certain  festivals,  &c.,  have  been  retained  by  many 
Protestant  sects,  yet  with  different  views  from 
those  entertained  by  the  Catholics  respecting  their 
importance,  or  necessity  for  salvation.  The  Catho- 
lics ascribe  to  their  tradition  divine  authority,  and 
thus  make  it  a  principle  ia  their  dogmatics.    They 


maintain  that  the  church  has  always  remained  ta 
possession  of  the  revelation  of  the  Holy  Gkoai, 
which  the  apostles  enjoyed,  and  that  this  revela. 
tion  or  belief  of  the  church  is  ascertained  by  tW 
decrees  of  the  councils  (q.  v.),  the  coDciaireflce  «f 
the  fathers  of  the  church,  and  the  decrees  of  the 
popes  (the  Galilean  church,  however,  doea  aot  give 
this  authority  to  the  decrees  of  the  pope,  fmlesB 
they  are  acquiesced  in  by  the  church  univeml, 
though  it  admits  that  this  aequiesoeBoe  may  be 
tacit).  The  Bible,  indeed,  is  adopted  as  a  rale  ul 
faith  by  the  Catholics  as  well  as  by  the  Protestaau; 
but  the  former  consider  it  as  to  be  explained  aad 
understood  according  to  the  construction  which  tb« 
church  puts  upon  the  doctrines  contained  in  ttr— « 
principle  sanctioned  by  the  coondl  of  Trent.  A 
reverence  for  tradition,  therefore,  is  taught  is 
all  Catholic  catechisms;  and  it  ia  the  fooDdatioa 
on  which  the  Catholic  believes  in  his  ritea,  and 
the  characteristic  parts  of  his  religious  worship 
The  council  of  Trent  ascribes  equal  authority  to 
tradition  and  the  Bible.  It  has  been  said,  indeed. 
that  it  ought  to  have  given  greater  authority  to  the 
former,  as  the  latter  can  only,  by  the  coun<aI'«  owa 
decree,  be  legitimately  explained  by  the  church  or 
traditions.  From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  appear* 
that  tradition  is  to  the  Catholic  what  reason  is  te 
the  rationalist,  and  the  literal  text  of  the  Biblr, 
scientifically  and  conscientiously  settled,  to  tW 
supematuralist.     See  Roman  CaikoUc  Ckmrek. 

TRADITORES  ;  a  name  given,  in  the  first  a^ 
of  the  church,  to  those  Christians  who  dnitng  tic 
persecutions,  especially  those  under  Diodetian,  gate 
up  the  sacred  books  and  utensils  to  the  hcnthca 
authorities,  to  escape  the  dangers  whidi  thicalcneri 
them.  They  were  generally  timorous  priests^  snd 
were  punished  by  the  church  with  ditmismi  frosi 
oflSce.  The  Donatists  (q.  v.)  considered  the  Tib. 
di tores  on  a  level  with  the  worst  heretics,  and  sepa 
rated  from  the  Catholic  church  on  the  groiuid  tkst 
it  tolerated  them.     See  DonatiUM, 

TRADUCIANS  (from  traduco,  transnut);  s 
name  which  the  Pelagians  andenUy  gave  to  thr 
Catholics,  because  of  their  teaching  that  original 
sin  was  transmitted  from  father  to  children.  At 
present,  the  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  those  nha 
hold  that  souls  are  transmitted  to  children  by  tht 
parents. 

TRAFALGAR,  Battle  or.  See  /V«sy,  whecc 
it  is  described. 

TRAGEDY  (from  the  Greek  and  Latin  trwf^ 
dia).  The  Greek  word  is  derived  from  wy««,  sad 
ifin,  a  son^.  It  is  an  old,  but  not,  therefore.  Urn 
absurd  opmion,  says  Adelung,  in  bis  friiriiiii. 
that  the  first  part  of  the  irard  r^y^  signifies,  a 
this  composition,  a  he  goat,  and  the  whole,  a  ssm 
in  honour  of  Bacchus,  sung  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  hr 
goat,  or  a  play,  for  which  the  poet  received  a  W 
goat— «  derivation  occasioned  by  its  being  g^nscfaOv 
known  that  ^fmyt  signifies  a  he  yoat,  while  it  n 
not  so  commonly  known  that  is  also  signifies  —fas 
chofy,  of  which  the  Latin  tragieu$  ia  a  dear  proof. 
otherwise  that  word  would  have  signified 
Hesychius  explains  tmr^yJUt^  explicitly,  by  « 
•Ta/^nni,  he  weeps.  In  the  ancient  Upper  i 
the  word  TVe^o  signifies  grief;  in  Lower  Saxoa. 
trage  is  weary,  sad ;  and  in  Swedish,  trmgm  imam 
to  mourn,  and  trSfft,  grief;  all  of  which  are  c^ 
nected  with  the  Greek  Tfrnyttut  or  «v«r«r.  Tnge^t, 
therefore,  properly  signifies  a  melancholy  so^g,  m 
comedy  signifies  a  gay  one.  But  that  r^mym,  is 
Greek,  signifies  both  a  he  goat  and  nielancW^,  m 
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•t  Mctdentsl  as  that  ram,  in  English,  means  a  male 
sheep,  and  also  to  drive  down.  So  far  Mr  Adelung. 
The  inrention  of  tragedy,  in  its  first  rude  form,  is 
ascribed  to  Thespis,  who  lired  in  the  time  of  Solon. 
According  to  Herodotof,  the  people  of  Sicyon  in- 
trodaced  tragic  choruses  before  the  times  of  Thes- 
pis,  first  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  then  of  Adrastus ; 
to  them,  therefore,  the  invention  of  the  Greek  tra- 
gedy is  generally  ascribed ;  its  developeroent  is  due 
to  ^schylus.  As  Aristotle  found  it,  he  described 
it  as  a  dramatic  poem,  which  has  for  its  object  to 
purify  by  terror  and  pity,  awakened  by  the  poetical 
imitation  of  an  action.  To  understand  this  o(l-re- 
peated  explanation,  we  must  examine  the  meaning 
of  purifying  passions  by  means  of  pa8«ions.  The 
artificial  production  of  those  passions  which  affect 
us  disagreeably,  cannot  well  have  any  effect  in 
purifying  the  soul,  except  by  strengthening  the 
mind,  and  exercising  it  in  govemmg  the  passions  in 
general.  For  such  a  purpose,  indeed,  a  state  of 
mind  seems  proper,  in  which  man  feels  at  the  same 
time  the  influence  of  strong  emotions,  and  the  power 
to  free  himself  from  their  influence  at  pleasure. 
Into  this  state  tragedy  strives  to  bring  us.  It  aims 
to  awaken  in  us  those  passions  which  rest  on  sym- 
pathy (and  which,  therefore,  impede  our  inward 
freedom  less  than  the  purely  selfish  ones),  by  an 
artificial  appearance,  by  truth  of  conception  without 
reality  of  action,  and  whilst  it  does  not  hide  the 
want  of  reality,  it  leaves  us  the  feeling  of  ability  to 
free  ourselves  from  the  influence  of  the  scene  at 
pleasure,  even  if  it  were  only  by  the  consciousness 
that  the  whole  is  but  appearance.  Who  could 
calmly  witness  the  performance  of  a  tragedy  if  he 
really  thought,  but  for  a  moment,  the  sufferings 
represented  on  the  stage  were  real?  The  poet 
strives  to  operate  upon  us  by  the  liveliness  of  his 
creations,  and  thus  to  arouse  within  us  those  powers 
which  counteract  the  passions.  As  the  exercise  of 
these  powers  is  the  object  in  view,  he  must  avoid 
carrying  the  sympathetic  emotion  so  far,  that  we 
ean  escape  the  pain  only  by  a  complete  destruction 
of  the  illusion;  because,  as  soon  as  we  take  this 
means,  that  exercise  of  the  moral  faculty  ceases. 
We  must  be  able  to  suffer  the  conception  of  being 
in  the  situation  of  the  actors,  even  when  we  see 
them  perish,  by  feeling  in  ourselves  the  existence 
of  those  powers,  of  which  they,  for  the  moment, 
seem  to  be  deprived.  From  this  point  of  view, 
the  definition  of  Aristotle  is  perhaps  to  be  recon- 
ciled  with  what  has  been  said,  in  niodem  times,  on 
the  essence  of  tragedy.  Even  dramatic  writers 
have  confounded  the  melancholy  with  the  tragic ; 
but  it  may  be  deduced  from  what  has  been  said, 
that  the  essence  of  tragedy  does  not  depend  on  the 
melancholy  end,  on  the  tears  extorted,  but  on  the 
greatness  and  elevation  of  the  chief  idea  contained 
in  the  &ble,  and  which  it  illustrates,  as  by  a  living 
example.  Whilst  we  pity  the  suffering  depicted, 
we  must  be  able  to  delight  in  the  nobleness  of  iU 
cause,  as,  otherwise,  no  feeling  is  excited  in  us  but 
a  purely  painful  one.  from  which  we  can  onlv  escape 
by  the  idea  that  the  whole  spectacle  is  an  illusion. 
Many  theories  have  been  started  to  explain  what  is 
properly  the  trsgical  in  tragedy,  some  very  obscure, 
others  less  so;  as  thai  the  tragical  is  founded  on 
the  struggle  of  human  freedom  with  necessity,  of 
the  will  with  fate,  ke.  But  the  comic,  the  true 
comic,  is,  in  many  eases,  nothing  else.  This  strug- 
gle belongs  to  the  drama  in  general.  See  Dremm, 
TRAJAN.  M.  Ulpius  Trajanus,  a  Roman  em- 
■  peror,  bom  in  Italica,  in  the  Sponiab  province  of 


BsBtica,  waa  the  son  of  Trajanus,  a  distinguished 
Roman  commander,  under  Vespasian.  He  accom* 
panied  his  father  in  a  campaign  against  the  Parthi- 
ans,  and  also  served  on  the  Rhine,  where  he  ac- 
quired so  high  a  character,  that  when  the  excellent 
and  aged  Nerva  came  to  the  throne,  he  adopted 
him,  and  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  Cesar,  in  87, 
being  then  in  his  forty-second,  or,  according  to 
some,  in  his  forty-fifth  year,  and  of  a  most  dignified 
appearance  and  commanding  aspect.  His  elevation 
immediately  curbed  the  insolence  of  the  pretorian 
guards ;  and  Nerva  dying  a  few  months  after,  he 
peaceably  succeeded  to  the  throne.  He  waj  at 
that  time  in  Germany,  where  he  remained  for 
more  than  a  year,  to  settle  a  peace  with  the 
German  states,  and,  in  99,  set  out  with  a  nume- 
rous escort  to  Rome.  After  a  liberal  largess 
to  the  soldiers  and  people,  he  took  measures  for 
supplying  the  capital  with  com ;  in  which  he  waa 
eminently  successful.  He  then  proceeded  to  punish 
and  banish  the  pernicious  tribe  of  informers,  and  to 
reduce  some  of  the  most  odious  of  the  taxes,  and 
showed  the  most  praiseworthy  solicitude  to  fill  the 
most  important  posts  with  men  of  talent  and  inte- 
grity. Like  Augustus,  he  cultivated  personal  friend- 
ships, and  visited  his  intimates  at  their  houses  with 
entire  confidence,  and  as  a  private  person.  His 
palace  was  open  to  his  friends  and  to  all  who  chose 
to  enter  it,  and  his  audiences  were  free  to  all  the 
citixens.  At  his  table  were  always  some  of  the 
most  respectable  Romans,  who  indulged  in  the  ease 
of  mixed  con  versation.  Although  his  early  military 
experience  had  prevented  him  from  acquiring  the 
accomplishments  of  learning,  he  was  sensible  of  its 
importance,  and  founded  libraries;  and  under  bis 
patronage,  the  studies  were  revived  which  had  suf- 
fered from  the  persecution  of  Domitian.  His  virtues 
procured  for  him,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
senate,  the  title  of  Optimus.  In  the  third  year  of 
his  reign,  he  accepted  of  a  third  consulship ;  and 
during  his  possession  of  this  magistracy,  the  cele- 
brated panegyric  upon  him  was  pronounced  by  Pliny, 
which  is  still  extant.  In  the  following  year,  a  war 
broke  out  with  I>ecebalua,  king  of  the  Dadans, 
whom  he  subdued.  He  then  returned  to  Rome, 
and  enjoyed  the  honours  of  a  triumph,  with  the 
name  of  Dadcns.  The  two  following  years  he 
passed  at  Rome,  and  in  the  last  of  them,  103,  Pliny 
was  made  governor  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  which 
circumstance  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  official  letters 
between  him  and  Trajan,  which,  beyond  any  rhe- 
torical panegyric,  afford  proof  of  the  liberal  spirit 
of  the  government.  Among  these  are  the  fiunous 
epistles  respecting  the  Christians,  whom  he  directs 
Pliny  not  to  search  for,  but  to  punish  if  brought 
before  him ;  and  on  no  account  to  listen  to  anony- 
mous charges.  In  104,  Decebalus  renewed  the  war 
with  tlie  Romans,  which  immediately  called  out 
the  warlike  emperor,  who^  with  a  view  to  form  a 
road  for  his  troops,  constructed  a  bridge  over  the 
X>anube,  which  was  deemed  one  of  the  greatest 
works  of  antiquity.  He  then  marched  into  Dacia, 
and  reduced  the  capital  of  Decebalus,  who,  in  des. 
pair,  killed  himself;  and  Dacia  became  a  Roman 
province.  His  passion  for  war — the  only  fiiult 
which  can  be  charged  on  Trajan  as  a  sovereign 
— exhibits  him,  for  the  remainder  of  his  reign, 
rather  as  a  victorious  commander,  engaged  in  dis- 
tant expeditions  for  the  enlargement  of  the  em- 
pire, than  as  a  sovereign  ruler.  The  disposal  of 
the  crown  of  Armenia  led,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
a  contest  with  Chosroet  the  Parthian,  of  whir^ 
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the  deduction  of  Armenia  fo  a  Roman  province  was 
the  result.  The  succeeding  Eastern  campaigns  of 
Tngan,  and  the  renewal  of  the  war  with  Parthia, 
cannot  be  detailed  in  summaries  of  this  nature. 
The  year  114  is  said  to  be  that  in  which  he  dedi- 
cated the  magnificent  forum  whidi  he  built  in  Rome, 
and  erected  the  column  sculptured  with  his  ex- 
ploits, which  still  remains  under  his  name.  In  a 
final  campaign  in  the  East,  after  giving  a  king  to 
the  Parthians,  he  laid  siege  to  Atra,  the  capital  of 
an  Arabian  tribe,  but  was  obliged  to  withdraw  to 
Syria.  In  the  following  year,  117,  he  proposed  re- 
turning into  Mesopotamia,  but  was  attacked  by  a 
paralytic  disorder,  attended  by  a  dropsy,  which  in- 
duced him  to  repair  to  Italy,  leaving  the  army  under 
the  command  of  Adrian.  He  had  proceeded  no 
farther  than  Selinus,  in  Cilicia,  when  he  diad.  The 
empress  Plotina  took  advantage  of  his  last  moments 
to  secure  the  adoption  of  Adrian  for  his  successor, 
not  without  some  suspicion  of  a  gross  deception. 
Trajan  died  in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  after  a  reign 
of  nearly  twenty  years.  As  a  sovereign,  the  only 
blemish  in  his  character  was  his  great  passion  for 
war,  the  extension  of  empire  produced  by  which — 
the  greatest  that  ever  acknowledged  Roman  sway 
— scarcely  lasted  longer  than  his  own  lifetime,  hi 
his  private  character  he  was  said  to  be  addicted  to 
sensual  indulgences,  of  which  a  passion  for  wine 
was  by  fin*  the  least  disgracefuL  His  good  qualities 
as  a  ruler,  however,  were  such  that,  at  the  distance 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  yean  from  his  death,  the 
senators,  in  their  acclamations  on  the  accession  of 
a  new  emperor,  were  accustomed  to  wish  that  he 
might  be  more  fortunate  than  Augustus  and  better 
than  Tnyan. 

TRAJAN'S  COLUMN.     See  Co/asm. 

TRALEE;  a  market  town  in  the  county  of 
Kerry,  Munster,  Ireland,  situated  on  the  river  Lee, 
distant  from  Dublin,  187  miles.  This  was  the 
capital  and  residence  of  the  old  earls  of  Desmond. 
Ihe  town  was  totally  destroyed  daring  the  civil 
wars  of  1641,  and  suffered  seriously  during  Uie  re- 
volution. A  monastery  for  Dominican  friars  was 
founded  here,  under  the  invocation  of  the  holy 
cross,  A.  D.  1260,  by  the  Lord  John  Fits-Thomas, 
who,  with  his  son,  was  slain  at  Callen,  by  Mac- 
earthy  More,  and  both  were  interred  on  the  north 
side  of  this  friary.  It  is  supposed  that  there  was 
also  a  commandery  here,  belonging  to  the  Knights 
of  St  John  of  Jerusalem.  Of  the  four  strong  castles 
of  Tralee,  which  belonged  to  the  Desmonds,  only 
one  survives,  which  is  the  property  of  Sir  Edward 
Denny,  to  whose  ancestors  it  was  granted  by  qoeen 
Eliiabeth.  The  name,  Tralee,  signifies  the  strand, 
or  estuary  of  the  Lee.  The  country  trade  of  this 
place  is  considerable,  and  an  import  and  export  is 
conducted  at  the  quay  of  Blennerville,  one  mile  and 
a  half  distant,  upon  the  margin  of  Tralee  Bay. 
Butter,  com,  and  agricultural  produce,  are  shipped 
there  for  the  English  market.  Coals  and  manufac- 
tured goods  brought  as  a  return ;  and  the  harbour 
affords  a  valuable  herring-fishery.  An  act  was 
passed  in  the  9th  George  IV.  for  the  improvement 
of  the  harbour  and  river  of  Tralee,  under  which 
commissioners  were  appointed  with  sufficient  power 
to  construct  a  ship-canal  from  the  town  to  the  sea. 
The  population  of  Tralee,  as  given  in  the  tables 
for  1841,  was  11,863. 

TRAMONTANA.     The  Italians  give  thisname 
to  the  north  wind,  because  it  comes  to  them  over  I 
the  Alps,  and  for  a  similar  reason,  they  call  the  north  | 
or  polar  star  Mtella  ttmmonfma*     This  gave  rise  to , 


the  saying  perder  la  trammOmma — applied  to  ooe  whs 
loses  his  way — a  metaphor  taken  from  nariacnk 
who  are  guided  in  their  couiae  by  tbe  pole-star. 
The  phrase  has  even  paased  from  the  Italisuas  to  tU 
French  (perdrt  la  tramoniana),  and  the  Gcrmaiii 
{di€  TramoHtant  verUeren)^  though,  in  its  origiial 
signification,  it  has  no  application  to  Frsace  tai 
Germany. 

TRANCE :  an  ecstasy,  a  staU  in  which  the 
voluntary  functions  of  the  body  are  snapended,  tmi 
the  soul  seems  to  be  rapt  into  visiosia.  For  tht 
state  of  apparent  death,  which  socDetimes  tnkei 
place  to  such  a  degree  as  to  have  led  to  the  inter- 
ment of  people  under  the  suppoaition  that  destl 
had  actually  taken  place,  see  Aapi^^ria  and  Dead ; 
and  for  the  means  of  reatoring  suspended  amawtinn> 
see  Drowning. 

TRANENT ;  the  name  of  a  snaB  town  si^ 
iwrish  in  Haddingtonshire,  Scotland,  the  fcnDcr 
situated  ten  miles  east  from  Edinburgh.  The 
parish  is  five  miles  in  length  and  2^  in  brrdltk ; 
the  soil  is  good,  and  highly  cultivated.  Bcndet 
Tranent,  the  parish  includes  the  villages  of  Elpksi. 
stone,  Seaton,  St  Clement's  Wells,  and  Water 
Falside,  besides  the  small  fishing-towna  of  Gockes- 
sie  and  Port  Seaton,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  each  long  the  seat  of  a  considmU* 
manufacture  of  salt,  and  noted  for  the  nuoeroa 
oyster-beds  in  the  vicinity.  A  great  ahnndsace  6t 
coal  is  wrought  in  this  parish.  At  St  CkaicBt'i 
Wells  there  is  a  large  distillery,  and  a  school,  lap- 
ported  by  voluntary  contributions.  The  battle  of 
Preston  Pans,  in  1745,  was  fought  half  a  mile  north 
of  the  churdi,  in  which  the  remains  of  Colood 
Gardiner,  who  there  received  his  dcaCh-mNod.  Ik 
buried.     Population  of  parish  in  1841,  S88t. 

TRANQUEBAR ;  a  seaport  of  the  Carmtir, 
in  Tanjore,  fifty-ttx  miles  south  of  Poa&ihern ; 
Ion.  79<'.54'  E. ;  lat.  ll*"  1'  N. ;  popolatieB,»^jMi«. 
It  belonged  to  the  Danes,  having  been  pnrchaifi^  bj 
them  in  1616,  and  was  the  seat  of  a  govenior,  ssd 
the  capital  of  the  Danish  posaessioas  ia  In£a 
(See  Ea»t  India  Companie»,)     It  ia  situated  oa  tW 
coast  of  Coromandel,  with  a  harbour  at  the  mostk 
of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Caaverj,  defieoM 
by  a  fortress.     The  town  is  between  two  and  thret 
miles  in  drcumferenee,  and  surrounded  with  a  vafi 
and  several  bastions,  well  provided  with  artiUer7. 
Within  the  walls  are  three  Christian  chur^es,  om 
Lutheran,  one  missionary,  and  one  for  Roman  Cstho> 
lies  (descendants  of  Portuguese  who  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  town  before  it  waa  possessed  by  tht 
Danes),  a  huge  naosque  for  the  Mohaaunedana,  soi 
five  pagodas  for  the  Hindoos.     The   fort  calM 
Daneborg  is  kept  lu  neat  order.     Feb.  29,  1&43. 
Tranquebar,  and  the  other  Danish  posacssiont  » 
India,  were  sold  to  the  British  E.  I.  Co.  for  l,tS3.0c< 
crowns. 

TRANSCENDENT  ako  TRANSCENDE5 
T  AL  are  technical  terms  in  philosophy.  Aocort&K 
to  their  etymology  (from  /raasooMfenr),  they  siga- 
fy  that  which  goes  beyond  a  certain  limit ;  in  phiW 
sophy,  that  which  goes  beyond,  or  traaaccnds,  tkc 
circle  of  experience,  or  of  what  is  perceptible  by  tW 
senses.  Properly  speaking,  all  philosophy  is  in  tko 
sense  transcendental,  because  all  philosopbicml  ibtcv 
tigations  rise  above  the  sensual,  even  if  t^y  stsit 
from  that  which  b  perceptible  by  the  aenaea^  B«t 
philosophical  inquiries  are  to  be  distinguished  accord- 
ing  as  they  proceed  from  expetience,  or  frcim  priiMv 
pies  and  ideas  not  derived  from  that  souroe.  Tbc  lat- 
ter sort  are  called,  in  a  narrower  sense,  pare,  or  ^4» 
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tetmJttUdL  The  telwol  oft  Kut  mtlkm  m  ttill  fiir- 
tker  dkUnetion :  it  gires  tlM  name  of  irantunien" 
Ud  to  that  which  does  not  indeed  origiaato  from 
experience,  but  yei  is  connected  with  it,  because 
it  contains  the  grounds  of  the  possibility  of  ex- 
periences hut  the  term  tranaeendeiU  it  applies  to 
that  which  cannot  be  connected  with  experience, 
but  transcends  the  limit  of  possible  experience  and 
of  philosophiziag.  The  irm»eemdent^  therefore,  is 
properly  opposed  to  the  inmaneni,  ImmamaU  prin. 
ciples  are  those  the  application  of  which  is  confined 
entirely  within  the  Umits  of  possible  experience. 
«'  1  call  all  knowledge  trmtueemdemiaW  says  Kant, 
in  the  Critique  of  pure  Reason,  **  which  occupies 
itself  not  so  much  with  objects  as  with  the  way 
of  knowing  these  olqects,  as  far  as  this  is  possible 
e  priori*  A  system  of  such  notions  would  be 
called  trwucemd4ntai  ffhUomphift  and  would  be  the 
system  of  aU  the  pnnciples  of  pure  reason ;"  or, 
as  he  says  in  another  passage,  "  the  philosophy  of 
the  pure,  merely  speculative  reason,  from  which 
the  practical  is  separated.**  Accordingly,  metaphy- 
sics, in  particular,  has  received  the  name  of  Iroii- 
acendentai  philo9opky.  But.  in  another  passage,  he 
distinguishes  the  metaphysical  from  the  transcea- 
deutaT  The  former  presents  notions  as  obtained 
avriori:  the  latter  explains  the  principles  from 
which  the  possibility  of  other  synthetic  knowledge 
can  be  understood  e  priorL 

In  mathematics,  traMeemUmtal  or  IrensceiMlnir 
iut€Sf  are  those  curves  the  nature  of  which  cannot 
be  explained  by  algebraic  equations.  Descartes 
called  them  mtckmtmMl  limttt  and  refused  them  a 
place  in  mathematics;  but  Leibaits  received  them 
again,  inventing  a  peculiar  kind  of  equations,  by 
which  their  nature  is  as  well  explained  as  that  oif 
algebraic  curves. 

TRANSEPT.     See  ArckiUctwre. 

TRANSFERRING.  The  foUowing  is  the  mode 
of  transferring  lithographic  prints  or  copperplate 
engravings  from  paper  to  wood.  The  print  is  first 
placed  ill  a  vessel  of  water,  until  it  is  completely 
saturated,  which  will  be  about  five  or  ten  minutes, 
and  then  placed  between  blotting  paper,  to  remove 
the  superabundant  water  from  its  surfiMe.  It  is 
then  varnished  bv  a  brush,  and  applied  immediately 
to  the  wood,  which  has  been  previously  varnished, 
and  allowed  to  dry.  The  print  thus  applied  may 
be  subjected  to  the  pressure  necessary  to  effect  its 
complete  adhesion,  by  spreadii^  ortt  it  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  nibbing  this  with  the  hand.  The  paper 
on  which  the  print  was  made  may  then  be  peeled 
off  by  rubbing  it  cautiously  with  the  moistened  fin- 
gers, and,  when  wholly  removed,  a  coat  of  varnish 
must  be  applied  to  the  print.  When  coloured  prints 
are  to  he  transferred,  an  add  solution  must  be  used 
instead  of  water,  to  destroy  the  sise  which  exists 
in  the  paper.  This  solution  may  be  composed  of 
two-thirds  of  vinegar  and  one-third  of  water,  and 
is  to  he  applied  only  to  the  back  of  the  print  If 
the  article  is  to  be  polished,  apply  several  coats  of 
varnish,  allowing  each  to  dry  before  the  application 
of  another;  and  then  rub  the  surface  with  a  piece 
of  woollen  cloth  and  pumice  stone  reduced  to  im- 
palpable powder.  When  the  surftee  becomes 
smooth,  the  process  may  be  continued  with  a  fine 
cloth  and  the  finest  tripoli.  with  olive  oiL 

TRANSFIGURATION,  in  the  language  of  the 
church;  the  glorification  of  Christ  on  mount  Ta- 
bor, in  memory  of  which  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
celebrates  a  feast  of  the  first  rank  on  August  6, 
which  seems  to  have  been  established  as  late  as  the 
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I  twelfth  century.  Pope  Calixtus  III.,  in  1456,  at. 
tached  to  tbi«  many  indulgences,  iu  memory  of  a 

I  rictory  gained  over  the  Turks.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  pictures  of  Raphael  is  known  under  this 
name.  It  is  in  the  Vatican.  Dorigny  and  Morghen 
have  given  fine  engravings  of  it. 

TRANSFUSION  (tnm^wsio,  from  trmufimdo, 
to  pour  from  one  vessel  into  another) ;  the  trans- 
mission of  blood  from  one  living  animal  to  another. 
Harvey  was  thirty  yean  before  he  could  get  his 
discovery  admitted;  but  as  soon  as  the  circulation 
was  acknowledged,  people's  minds  were  seised  with 
a  sort  of  delirium:  it  was  thought  that  the  means 
of  curing  all  diseases  was  found,  and  even  of  ren- 
dering  man  immortal.  The  cause  of  all  our  evils 
was  attributed  to  the  Mood :  in  order  to  core  them, 
nothing  more  was  necessary  bat  to  remove  the  bad 
blood,  and  to  replace  it  by  pare  blood,  drawn  from 

.  a  sound  animaL  The  first  attempts  were  made 
upon  animals  with  complete  success.  A  dog,  hav- 
ing lost  a  great  part  of  its  blood,  received,  by  trans- 
fusion,  that  of  a  sheep,  and  became  well.  Another 
dog,  old  and  deaf,  regained,  by  this  means,  the  use 
of  hearing,  and  seemed  to  recover  its  youth.  A 
horse  of  twenty-six  years,  having  received  in  his 
veins  the  blood  of  four  hunbs,  recovered  his  strength. 
Transfusion  was  soon  attempted  upon  man*  Denys 
and  Emerea,  the  one  a  physician,  the  other  a  sur- 
geon  of  Paris,  were  the  first  who  ventured  to  try 
it  They  introduced  into  the  reins  of  a  young  man, 
an  idiot,  the  blood  of  a  calf,  in  greater  quantity  than 
that  which  had  been  drawn  frwn  them,  and  he  ap- 
peared to  recover  his  reasoo.  A  leprous  person, 
and  m  quartan  ague,  were  also  cured  by  this  means, 
and  several  other  transfusions  were  made  upon 
healthy  persons  without  any  disagreeable  result. 
However,  some  sad  events  happened  to  ealm  the 
general  enthusiasm  caused  by  these  repeated  suc- 
cesses. The  young  idiot  we  mentioned  fell  into  a 
sUte  of  madness  a  short  time  after  the  experiment 
He  was  submitted  a  second  time  to  the  tnmsfmion, 
and  was  immediately  seiaed  with  a  htematmri,  and 
died  in  a  state  of  sleepiness  and  torpor.  A  young 
prince  of  the  blood  royal  was  also  a  victim  of  it. 
The  parliament  of  Paris  prohibited  transfusion.  A 
short  time  after,  G.  Riva  having,  in  Italy,  performed 
the  transfusion  upon  two  individuals,  who  died  of 
it,  the  pope  prohibited  it  also.  From  this  period, 
transfusion  lus  been  regarded  as  useleas,  and  even 
daageroua. 

TRANSIT,  in  astronomy.  By  a  transit  over 
the  disk  of  the  sun,  we  understand  the  phenomenon 
which  occun  when  Venus  or  Mercury,  in  their  re- 
volution round  the  sun,  pass  between  the  sun  snd 
the  eye  of  the  observer  on  this  earth,  and  appear 
to  move  like  black  spots  over  the  sun's  disk,  their 
illuminated  portion  being  the  side  turned  from  the 
spectator.  If  this  phenomenon  is  observed  by  dif- 
ferent  persons  at  points  considerably  distant  from 
each  other,  it  will  not  be  of  equal  duration  at  all  of 
these  points ,  and  as  the  differences  of  time  depend 
on  the  parallax  (q.  v.)  of  the  planet  as  well  as  the 
sun,  the  former  will  enable  us  to  determine  the  lat- 
ter. The  transits  of  Venus  are  particularly  suited 
to  this  purpose.  Such  a  transit  of  Venus  over  the 
sun's  disk,  accompanied  with  very  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, occurred  last  Jane  3^  1760,  and  forms 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  astronomy.  The  s>yal 
society  of  London  had  it  observed  at  Hudson's  bay 
and  Otaheite;  the  French  court,  by  Chappe,  in 
California;  the  Danish,  by  Hell,  at  Wardhus,  i» 
Lapland;  the  Swedish,  by  Planmann,  at  Kajai 
2t 
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borg,  in  Finland ;  and,  by  these  fire  observations, 
the  sun's  parallax,  which  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant elements  of  astronomy,  was  determined  with 
great  exactness.     The  next  transits  of  Venus  fall 

in  the  years  1872  and  1884 See  the  ninth  book 

of  Lalande's  Attronomy ;  the  Memoire  tur  le  Pas- 
»age  de  Ventu  (Paris,  1772,  4to.);  Bode's  ^6Aafi</. 
lung  vom  Durchgang  tier  Venun  (Hamburg,  1769). 
A  good  general  view  of  the  subject  may  be  found 
in  Lalande's  AhregS  tVAttronomie  (Paris,  1795,  p. 
264  seq.). 

TRANSIT  TRADE;  such  as  arises  from  the 
passage  of  goods  through  one  country  on  their  way 
to  another.  It  is  sometimes  of  great  importance, 
as,  for  instance,  when  most  of  the  commodities  of 
the  East  which  were  consumed  in  the  north  of 
Europe  passed  through  Germany.  The  transit 
trade  leaves  the  commission,  and  other  expenses 
attending  the  forwarding  of  the  goods,  in  the  coun- 
try  through  which  they  pass ;  besides  which  they 
sometimes  also  pay  a  duty. 

TRANSITION   FORMATIONS.      See    C?e- 


ology, 
TR 


TRANSMIGRATION  OF  THE  SOUL.  The 
doctrine  of  the  passage  of  the  soul  from  one  body 
into  another  has  its  foundation  in  the  belief  of  the 
connexion  of  all  living  beings,  and  of  the  gradual 
purification  of  the  spiritual  part  of  oian,  and  its  re- 
turn to  the  common  source  and  origin  of  all  things 
— God.  The  earthly  life,  according  to  this  system, 
is  only  a  point  in  the  succession  of  states  through 
which  the  soul,  proceeding  from  God,  has  to  pass, 
in  order,  at  last,  to  return  to  its  original  source. 
Even  some  modern  European  writers  have  inclined 
to  the  doctrine  of  transmigration,  as  enabling  the 
soul  in  one  condition  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
another,  and  to  fit  itself  better  for  a  more  perfect 
state.  Pious  and  reflecting  men,  for  example,  Her- 
der, have  thought  that  many  reasons  were  to  be 
found  for  a  belief  in  such  a  transmigration,  which  is 
also,  taught  in  the  Talmud.  Faint  images  of  divine 
magnificence  once  witnessed  in  a  higher  state,  and 
revived  in  the  soul  by  the  view  of  the  true,  the 
good,  and  the  beautiful,  which  are  met  with  in  this 
life,  and  which  fill  the  spirit  with  admiration  and 
delight,  are  thought  to  be  presentiments  of  those 
feelings  which  will  again  be  awakened  in  us,  when 
we  return  to  the  original  source  of  all  troth,  good- 
ness, and  beauty.  The  religion  of  the  ancient  people 
of  India,  in  which  the  first  traces  of  a  belief  in  a 
transmigration  of  the  soul  are  found,  considers  it 
partly  as  the  course  of  destiny,  partly  as  a  punish- 
ment for  the  neglect  of  religious  duties,  in  conse- 
quence of  idiich  the  soul  is  made  pass,  aft«r  death, 
through  the  bodies  of  various  animals,  by  way  of 
penance  and  purification.  With  this  doctrine  is 
oonnected  the  regard  which  the  Indians  have  for 
animals.  From  the  Indians  this  belief  passed  into 
the  secret  doctrine  of  the  Egypftian  caste  of  priests, 
who  believed  that  the  soul  had  to  continue  3000 
^ears,  after  death,  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  before 
Ik  could  reach  the  habitations  of  the  blessed.  From 
them  the  Greeks  received  the  doctrine,  and  termed 
it  metemntgchotiM  (change  of  soul),  and  metmxoma^ 
iosig  (change  of  body).  (See  MetemptgchoMig,) 
Pythagoras  adopted  it  into  his  philosophy,  as  indi- 
eating  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul.  The 
later  Pythagoreans  taught  that  the  mind,  freed  from 
the  fetters  of  the  body,  will  enter  the  realm  of  the 
departed,  there  remain  in  an  intermediate  state  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  time,  and  again  animate  other 
human  or  animal  bodies,  until  the  time  of  its  puri- 


fication  is  finished,  and  its  return  to  the  Foontab  rl 
life  has  become  possible.     The  mind  of  Fyfhagont 
himself  was  conceived  to  have  been  mlreftdy  Ibor 
times  on  earth.     The  stories  of  these  Pythagoras 
notions  rest  on  comparatively  late  reports.     Tfar 
Greek  mysteries  enveloped  the  doctrine  of  the 
transmigration  of  .the  sotd  in  agreeable  mjtkiisa. 
which  represent  IMonysos  or  Bacchus  aa  the  lord 
and  leader  of  the  soul.     In  these,  also,  the  betici 
in  a  pre-existence  is  to  be  discovered.     For  th)9 
esoteric  doctrine  distinguishes  souls,  whidi,  accord- 
ing to  the  organization  of  the  universe,  sure  driv^ 
from  their  former  ethereal  or  heavenly  Kfie  dowa  to 
the  earth,  to  appear  for  the  first  time  as  warn,  froai 
the  souls  in  a  state  of  penance,  which  were  oh&fcd 
to  enter  a  human  body  a  second  and  third  tisM ; 
and  also  from  those  souls  which  volnntmrity  ctmt 
to  the  earth  from  curiosity,  or  delight  in  indinds- 
ality.     The   Greek   poets  and   philotiophers  harr 
given  various  forms  to  these  mythuaca.     Pladv. 
the  Pythagorean,  lets  the  soul  arrive  at  the  iakt  ei 
the  blessed  after  passing  three  unblemished  live*  on 
this  earth.     Plato  extends  the  period  for  the  c9ti*¥ 
return  of  souls  into  the  Godhead  to  10.000  yar*, 
during  which  they  have  to  abide  in  the  ho^cs  of 
animids  and  men.     Plotinus  treats  of  two  fciads  d 
transmigrations,  a  passage  of  souls  from  iDvisil>W 
ethereal  bodies  into  earthly  ones,  and  from  tmthh 
into  other  earthly  bodies.     Among   the  Rea»ai^ 
Cicero  and  Virgil  have  alluded   to  this  doctrinr 
The  rabbins  treat  the  subject  of  transmigratieo  in 
their  peculiar  way.  maintaining  that  God  cmtrd 
but  a  certain  number  of  Jewish  souls,  which  therr- 
fore  constantly  return  on  earth  as  long  m*  Jew  arr 
to  be  found  here,  and  are  sometimes  made  to  dwell 
in  the  bodies  of  animals  for  the  aake  oT  pcannre, 
but,  at  the  day  of  the  resurrection,  viD  aH  he  pe- 
rified,  and  in  the  bodies  of  the  just  rrvivc  on  the 
soil  of  the  promised  land. — The  Chrtstisn  sect  «l 
the  Manichaeans  also  considered  the  transBBgrstioa 
of  the  soul  as  a  means  of  penance.     This  belief  wa* 
widely  diffused.     It  existed  among  the  aocicBrt  Ita- 
lians, the  Celtic  Druids,  the  Scythians,  and  Hyper- 
boreans, and  is  still  entertained  by  the  heathen  aa> 
tions  of  Eastern  Asia,  the  Caucasinn  tribe*,  the 
American  savages,  and  African  negroea.     With  the 
ancient  Egyptians  it  led,  as  it  stiu  does  with  tie 
Hindoos,  to  the  veneration  of  certain  aniaanls,  aad 
the  fear  of  eating  their  flesh,  since  their  bodies  mmy 
be  the  abode  of  departed  ancestors  or  frienda.    TW 
Pythagoreans  wouM  not  kill  animals,  for  the  mtot 
reason.     This  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  the 
soul,  as  a  means  of  purification  and  pensnce.  may 
have  been  attended  with  good  consequences  in  cer- 
tain states  of  society;  but  the  Christian  is  eontesrt 
to  leave  undrawn  the  veil  which  the  Creator  hM 
placed  over  the  particular  circumstances  of  our  fu- 
ture condition.     Whatever  may  be  the  means  fm 
purifying  and  perfecting  the  human  soul  after  dc«x  ^. 
the  Christian  rests  assured,  that  a  life  passed  M!Cord> 
in(f  to  the  commands  of  God  will  fit  the  seal  t. 
enjoy  his  presence ;  and  that  a  life  passed  in  t^ 
neglect  of  his  commands  will  lead  to  fnture  mtaerv 

TRANSOMS;  certain  beams  or  timbera  rv 
tended  across  the  stempost  of  a  ship,  to  forti^  h«r 
after-part,  and  give  it  the  figure  most  suitable  u 
the  service  for  which  she  is  calculated. 

TRANSPARENCY;  the  property  of  bodies  H 
which  they  admit  the  passage  of  light  tbrov^* 
them.  It  does  not  consist,  however,  rimply  s 
transmitting  light  in  sulBcient  quantity,  b«t  m 
transmitting  it  in  straight  linea.     Water  ^y^  o^ 
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for  inttanee,  are  each  ncparateijr  transparent  tub- 
stances,  but,  mixed  together,  are  untransparent,  be- 
cause they  refract  light  differently.  On  the  other 
hand,  paper,  which  by  itself  is  opaque,  becomes 
transparent  by  moistening  it  with  water  or  oiL  The 
transparency  of  a  body  has  no  connexion  with  its 
hardness  or  softness,  or  porosity,  as  one  would  at 
first  imagine.  The  hard  diamond  is  transparent : 
the  softMt  kinds  of  wood,  on  the  contrary,  are  not 
so,  because  the  rectilinear  direction  of  the  rays  of 
light  in  the  mass  does  not  depend  on  the  properties 
j ust  mentioned.  The  unchangeableness  of  this  rec- 
tilinear direction  of  the  fays  of  light  must  therefore 
be  regarded  as  the  proper  fundamental  cause  of 
transparency.  Newton,  in  his  optics,  has  proposed 
acute  inquiries  and  conjectures  respecting  transpa- 
rency in  the  sense  just  given.  Bouguet,  in  his 
TVaiiS  (TOffique  (Paris,  1760,  4to.),  has  given  the 
results  of  his  experiments  on  the  diminution  which 
the  light  suffers  in  its  passage  through  different 
bodies.  The  newly  invented  photometer  of  Lam- 
padius  depends  upon  this  principle  of  the  diminu- 
tion of  light  by  transparent  bodies.  It  is  a  tube  in 
which  plates  of  the  transparent  substances  are  in- 
serted, till  the  light  at  last  becomes  invisible  through 
it.  See  a  Practical  TreaiUc  on  Goi  Liykt,  by  Ac- 
cum. 

TRANSPORTATION  is  a  Idnd  of  punishment, 
or  more  properly  an  alleviation  or  commutation  of 
punishment,  for  criminals  in  England  convicted  of 
felony;  who,  for  the  first  offence,  unless  it  is  an 
extraordinary  one,  are  generally  transported  to  New 
Holland  or  Van  Diemen's  Land,  there  to  bear  hard 
labour  for  a  term  of  years. 

TRAN8UBSTANTIATI0N.  See  Lord's 
Swpper, 

TRANSTLVANIA;  a  grand  principality,  form- 
ing part  of  the  Hungarian  estates  of  the  imperial 
house  of  Austri%  lying  between  Hungary,  Wala- 
ehia,  and  Moldavia ;  28,500  square  miles ;  popula- 
tion, 2,000,000.  It  is  called  by  the  Germans  Ste- 
hcniSrgem,  from  Siebengebirge,  whence  a  colony  of 
German  colonists  removed  to  the  former  region  in 
1143.  The  Latin  name  TVaasy/voiiui  is  derived 
from  its  situation  beyond  the  Carpathian  forests ; 
and  the  Hungarian  name  Erdehf  signifies  the  moaa- 
taimotu  foreti.  Transylvania  is  surrounded  on  the 
east,  south,  and  partly  on  the  north,  by  the  Carpa- 
thian mountains,  from  which  lateral  chains  branch 
off,  and  cross  the  country  in  every  direction.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  alternate  mountains  and  valleys, 
with  few  extensive  plains.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Maros,  Saroos,  and  Aluta.  The  lakes  are 
deep.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  but  badly  cul- 
tivated;  the  climate  cold  for  the  latitude,  but 
healthy.  The  productions  are  wheat,  oats,  barlev, 
potatoes ;  maixe  and  rines  are  raised  in  favourable 
situations;  orchards  are  not  neglected;  hay,  and 
all  artificial  grasses,  are  unknown,  and  cattle  sub- 
sist upon  natural  herbage;  cattle  and  sheep  are 
numerous;  there  are  extensive  forests.  The  mine- 
ral productions  are  various.  There  are  salt  mines 
producing  annually  from  80  to  40,000  tons ;  iron 
mines,  yielding  9000  or  4000  tons  of  iron ;  mines 
of  lead,  copper,  silver,  and  gold;  quarries  of  marble, 
jasper,  porphyry,  slate,  limestone,  coal,  sulphur,  and 
petroleum ;  precious  stones,  as  topases,  chrysolites, 
opals,  garnets,  fcc ;  and  mineral  springs  in  abun- 
dance. 

Transylvania  is  a  part  of  the  ancient  Dacia. 
From  the  fif^h  century  downward,  it  was  succes- 
sively occupied  by  different  nations;  and,  in  lUOl, 


it  was  made  a  province  of  Hungary.  John  Zapolya, 
in  1585,  was  acknowledged  by  the  king  of  Hun« 
gary  sovereign  prince  of  Transylvania ;  and  he  and 
his  successors  were  often  supported  by  the  Turks 
against  the  Hungarian  princes  of  the  Austrian  dyn- 
asty. Leopold  I.  finally  conquered  the  country  in 
1689 ;  and  by  the  peace  of  Carlovitxa,  in  1609,  the 
sovereignty  of  Austria  over  Transylvania  was  ac- 
knowledged by  Turkey.  The  country,  however, 
continued  to  be  governed  by  its  own  princes,  until 
the  extinction  of  their  line,  in  1718,  when  it  was 
incorporated  with  Hungary.  Maria  Theresa  erected 
it  into  a  grand  principality  in  1765. 

The  population  is  composed  of  thirteen  nations. 
The  three  principal  people  are  the  Hungarians, 
Szecklers  (supposed  to  be  descendants  of  the  Pet- 
sbenegurs\  and  Saxons  (the  German  colonists  above 
mentioned).  The  country  is  accordingly  divided 
into  three  main  divisions:  1.  the  Land  of  the 
Szecklers,  in  the  east,  thinly  peopled,  and  subdi- 
vided into  three  seats  or  jurisdictions ;  2.  the  Land 
of  the  Hungarians,  in  the  west,  which  comprises 
half  of  the  population  and  extent  of  the  country, 
and  is  divided  into  eleven  counties  (coflittefvs)  and 
two  districts ;  3.  the  I^and  of  the  Saxons,  in  the 
south  and  north,  which  is  the  beet  cultivated,  and 
is  divided  into  nine  seats  or  jurisdictions,  and  two 
districts.  These  three  nations  are  called  the  United 
(  Umiti) ;  the  others,  called  the  Tolerated  (ToUrati), 
are  Walachians,  Armenians,  Greeks,  Moravians, 
Poles,  Russians,  Bulgarians,  Servians  or  Rasdans, 
Jews,  and  gipsies.  The  last  mentioned,  called  also 
Pharaoht,  and  New  Peasants^  lead  a  roving  life, 
and  cannot  be  induced  to  cultivate  the  land  in  a 
stationary  place  of  residence.  The  Walachians  are 
the  most  numerous  of  the  Tolerati.  Trade  ia 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Greeks  and  Armenians.  The 
Saxons  are  the  most  industrious  part  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  in  their  Land  lie  Hermannstadt,  the 
capital,  with  16,000  inhabitants,  and  Cronstadt,  the 
principal  commercial  and  manufacturing  place  in 
Transylvania,  with  30,000  inhabitants.  The  Tran- 
sylvanian  nobilit]^  enjov  exemption  from  taxes,  and 
from  the  county  jurisdiction,  and  other  privileges. 
The  higher  nobility,  barons,  and  counts,  are  styled 
magnates*  The  lower  nobility  are  not  altogether 
exempt  from  taxes :  this  class  includes  those  nobles 
who  have  no  manor,  the  citizens  of  the  free  cities, 
and  the  officers  of  the  chase  to  the  sovereign.  The 
rest  of  the  people  consists  of  the  citizens  of  the 
other  towns,  emancipated  peasants  and  serfs.  The 
Transylvanian  estates  are  divided,  in  regard  to  na- 
tions, into  the  Hungarian,  Szeckler,  and  Saxon 
benches ;  in  respect  of  religion,  into  the  Catholic, 
Reformed  (Calvinistic^,  Evangelical  (Lutheran), 
and  Unitarian  or  Sodnuui  benches ;  and  in  regard 
to  character,  into  those  of  the  prelates,  of  the  mag- 
nates, and  of  the  nobles.  The  dietn  are  held  in 
Hermannstadt.  The  estates  have  the  right,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  crown,  to  make  laws,  impose  taxes, 
and  confer  the  rights  of  dtizenship  on  foreigners. 
The  revenue  of  the  principality  amounts  to  5,000,000 
guilders.  The  four  religions  above  mentioned  are 
privileged ;  others  are  only  tolerated.  See  MtUtanf 
District. 

TRAPEZOID,  oa  TRAPEZIUM;  a  quadri- 
lateral figure  of  unequal  sides,  and,  consequently, 
unequal  angles.  It  is  different  from  parallelograms, 
which  are  quadrilateral  figures,  with  the  opposite 
sides  always  equal.  The  word  it  derived  from  the 
Greek  r^w'i^w,  which  had  the  same  meaning  in 
Greek  geometry. 

8t^ 
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TRAP.ROCKS ;  an  importani  dasf  of  rocks  in 
geology,  which  derive  their  name  from  the  8Hredi$h 
word  trappa,  a  stair,  because  they  frequently  divide 
into  regular  forms,  resembling  the  steps  of  staiis. 
These  rocks  vary  in  texture,  from  an  apparently 
simple  rock  to  a  confusedly  crystalline  compound, 
in  which  crystals  of  feldspar  are  disseminated.  The 
predominant  substance  in  the  members  of  the  fam- 
ily is  a  simple  rock,  of  which  indurated  clay  (wacke) 
may  be  placed  at  one  extreme,  and  compact  feld- 
spar at  the  other,  the  intermediate  members  being 
claystone  or  clinkstone.  In  some  cases  it  forms 
the  whole  mass  i  in  others,  it  is  mixed  with  other 
materials  in  various  proportions,  producing  great 
diversities  of  aspect,  without  any  material  varia- 
tions in  the  fundamental  character.  It  often  ap- 
pears as  if  quartz,  feldspar,  and  hornblende,  com- 
posed the  mass,  and  various  circumstances  deter- 
mined their  union  in  sudi  a  manner  as  to  produce 
a  large  proportion  of  the  different  compounds  known 
as  trap-rocks,  sometimes  the  hornblende  being  in 
mass,  at  others  the  feldspar,  while  the  quartz  rarely 
predominates.  In  other  situations,  confusedly 
crvstalllne  compounds  have  been  the  result.  Quartz, 
feldspar,  and  hornblende  united  form  MHttes  or 
feldspar  and  hornblende,  without  the  quartz,  con- 
stitute greemtone.  The  compounds  occasionally 
contain  disseminated  crystals  of  feldspar,  and  thus 
become  what  are  called  greenMione  porpkgriet  {dia* 
bage  porpkyroide,  French  ;  Grunstein  Porphjfr, 
German).  A  paste  of  green  hornblende,  contain- 
ing crystals  of  feldspar,  constitutes  the  antique 
green  porphyry  (the  ophite  of  the  French).  Some 
of  the  trappean  rocks  are  often  vesicular,  in  the 
manner  of  modern  lavas ;  the  vesicles,  however, 
being  generally  filled  up  by  some  mineral  substances, 
which  have  been  infiltrated  into  them  subsequent 
to  their  formation.  Such  substances  are  either 
agates,  calcareous  spar,  or  some  of  the  zeolitic  mine- 
rals. From  these  cavities  frequently  being  of  an 
almond  shape,  or  rather  from  the  appearance  of 
their  solid  contents  resembling  almonds  in  form,  the 
term  amygdaloid  has  been  applied  to  rocks  of  this 
description.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  base, 
or  paste  of  the  amygdaloids,  is  not  constantly  the 
same,  but  is  liable  to  vary  materially.  A  trap- 
rock  is  sometimes  both  amygdaloidal  and  porphyr- 
itic  at  the  same  time.  Other  minerals  besides  those 
above  enumerated  occur  in  the  trappean  rocks,  but 
cannot  be  considered  as  forming  an  essential  part 
of  them,  with  the  exception  of  augite  and  hyper- 
sthene,  which,  with  the  mixture  of  either  common 
compact,  or  glassy  feldspar,  constitute  the  aii^'<e 
and  hfptre^ene  rocks.  It  would  be  inappropriate 
to  the  present  article  to  attempt  a  notice  of  the 
various  aspects  under  which  these  rocks  present 
themselves.  It  should,  however,  be  remarked,  that 
the  term  basatt  is  applied  to  substances  which  are 
not  precisely  the  same,  being  sometimes  given  to  a 
fine  compound  of  augite  and  compact  feldspar ;  at 
others,  to  a  minute  mixture  of  hornblende  and  com- 
pact feldspar;  sometimes  to  dark  indurated  clay- 
stones  ;  and  finally  to  a  compound  of  feldspar,  augite, 
and  titaniferous  iron.  The  last  mixture  seems  that 
now  most  commonly  termed  basak.  Basalt  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  greenish,  or  brownish,  and  sometimes  of 
an  iron-black  colour.  It  is  difficult  to  break,  and 
possesses  a  considerable  degree  of  hardness.  It  is 
fusible  into  a  black  glass,  and  is  magnetic.  The 
iron  which  it  contains,  as  is  the  fact  alM  with  green- 
stone, passea,  when  exposed  to  the  air.  into  a  fur- 
ther  state  of  oxygenation;  and  they  are  conaequently 


generally  eoTcred  with  a  reddish-browB  iiicnisla> 
tion. 

The  whole  family  of  trap-JO<^  kave,  on  tk«  om 
hand,  a  dose  allianoe  with  volcanie  roeks,  and,  a* 
the  other,  with  the  more  antsenl  rocks  of  porphjr? 
and  granite.     The  gradation  of  trap-<t»dc  havu^ 
in  some  parts,  a  volcanic  character,  mto  tmt  giaa- 
ite,  has  been  observed  in  a  mountain  memr  Chriati- 
ania,  in  Korway.     The  lower  rocks  are  gvdss,  aver 
which  occurs  diark  slate,  in  which  are  beda  of  bWk- 
ish  limestone,  containing  organic  reiBBlnt.     Tb«ar 
beds  are  covered  by  an  enoimoua  maaa  of  porphyry, 
varying  in  thickness  from  1600  to  2000  feel    Is 
the  lower  part  of  the  bed,  the  porphyry  beeoaM 
vesicular,  and  changes  intQ  an  amygdaloidal  banlt 
containing  crystals  of  augite.    Bittalt,  mmodaHei 
with  porphyry  in  enormous  nasaea,  often  coven  tW 
primary  mountains  of  the  Andes.     They  are  ar- 
ranged  in  regular  colunuis,  whidi  strike  the  eye  el 
the  traveller  like  immense  eastles  in  the  sky.    Per- 
phyiitic  rocks  may,  in  general,  be  regmr4ed  as  man 
andent  than  basaltic  rocks,  as  porpkjry  nost  hw- 
quently  occurs  intermixed  with,  or  ooTeving,  trsaa- 
tion  rocks,  and  basalt  is  moat  comaMoly  asiseistrd 
with  the  secondary  strata,  vriii^  It  citkcr  can 
through  in  the  form  of  dikes,  or  eovcra  uncoaibrs- 
ably.     Sometimes  it  appears  to  bare  brakea  tW 
strata  eopfusedly,  and  to  have  esvelopcd  hrft 
portiona  of  other  rocksb     All  the  trappean  redki 
give  dedsive  indications  of  an  igneoua  ov^ia,  aal 
only  in  the  shapes  of  tbdr  maasca.  Vat  ia  thcv 
action  on  the  adjacent  rocksb      Where  laalt  it 
in  contact  with  gneiss,  it  becomes  nearly  reaipsrt, 
and  approaches  to  the  character  of  bomstaae;  and 
where  greenstone  rests  on  sandstone  9r  day,  these 
rocks   have  a  red  and  burnt   appcarsner,  and  a 
hardness  superior  i4>  what  they  poMOi  in  mber 
pUces.     Where   they  cross  the   coal  atnla,  aad 
come  in  contact  with  the  8eam^>f  eod,  the  Mb- 
stance  of  the  coal  is,  for  several  feet,  eoavccttd 
into  soot.     At  a  greater  distance  from  tbe  tn|^ 
the  coal  is  reduced  to  a  eoke  or  dnder,  which  bumf 
without  smoke,  and  with  a  dear  and  durable  Vest 
At  the  distance  of  fifty  feet  from  the  dike,  theesd 
is  found  in  its  iwtural,  unaltered  state.     Tke  thick- 
ness  of  trap  dikes  varies  from  a  few  incbca  to  taut) 
or  thirty  yarda.     The  extent  to  which  they  rtach 
across  a  country,  has  sddom  been  explored  beyoad 
the  mining  districts.     The  longest  ia  RaAnd  ei^ 
tends  from  the  western  side  of  Durham  to  Berwick, 
in  Yorkshire.     These  dikes  are  generallv  bardtf 
than  the  rocks  they  intersect,  and,  when  the  latter 
are  partly  decomposed,  often  remain,  fbnBiiy  vatl 
walls  of  stone,  that  rise  above  the  aurliMe  of  tW 
ground.     They  also  extend  into  the  aea,  wmd  gifv 
rise  to  reefs  of  locks;  and,  when  they  crass  the 
beds  of  rivers,  they   form  lords,  and  aosBctiaMi 
hold  up  the  water,  and  occasion  cascadea»  «f  w\iA 
there  are  frequent  instances  on  the  riv«r  Teci. 
From  these  drcumstanoes,  it  seems  conci naive  tist 
basalt  and  greenstone  (and  the  same  may  be  mOkmti 
of  the  other  varieties  of  trap-rocks)  were  thtovs 
out  in  a  melted  state,  like  lava,  and  po«md  otvr 
the  sur&ce  of,  the  ground.     The  frequent  occv- 
rence  of  trap-rocks  forming  isolated  capa  on  ifistm 
mountains,  was  for  a  long  time  considered  mm  opftt- 
ing  the  hypothesis  of  the  igneous  origin  of  hnnaliif 
rocks ;  but  a  more  attentive  observation  of  mt^ 
districts  has  established  the  fiict,  that  theae  iM^tw 
caps  are  parts  of  continuous  beds,  which   have,  .x 
remote  ages,  been  excavated  by  valleys.  In   tW 
ir  as  the  bads  of  other  roelLa^  MhiA 
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freqaentlj  form  Itokted  ca|m  on  detecbed  moun- 


The  occurrence  of  thick  beds  of  besalt,  divided 
into  regular  peot^gonel  or  hexagoiud  columns,  and 
daepoied  in  nnfet  of  vest  extent  and  height,  early 
attracted  the  attention  of  mankind,  and  gave  rite 
to  various  theories  respecting  their  formation.  Few 
countries  in  the  world  present  more  magnificent 
deposits  of  columnar  basalt  than  the  north  part  of 
Ireland  and  some  of  the  Hebrides.  (See  Gunrt's 
CauMemojf  and  Su^.)  The  Giant's  causeway,  in 
the  eoontv  of  Antrim,  constitutes  a  small  part  of 
a  range  of  this  description.  The  promontories  of 
Fairbead  and  Boige,  in  the  same  range,  are  situated 
eight  miles  from  each  other.  These  capes  consist 
Of  various  ranges  of  pilhirs  and  horisontal  strata, 
which  rise  from  the  sea  to  the  height  of  500  feet. 
From  their  abruptness,  they  are  conspicuous,  and 
form  a  pile  of  natural  architecture,  in  which  the 
regularity  and  symmetry  of  art  appear  to  be  united 
with  the  wild  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  nature. 
Many  of  the  columns  in  the  ranges  at  Fairbead  are 
150  feet  in  height,  and  five  feet  in  breadth.  At 
the  base,  along  the  shore,  b  a  wild  waste  of  rocky 
frsgmente  which  have  fallen  from  the  cliffs,  resem- 
bling the  ruins  of  enormous  castles.  At  the  Giant's 
causeway,  the  columns  rarely  exceed  one  foot  in 
breadth  and  thirty  in  height.  They  are  sharply 
defined,  and  the  columns  are  divided  into  smaller 
blocks,  or  prisms,  of  one  foot  or  more  in  length, 
which  fit  neatly  into  each  other,  like  a  ball  and 
socket.  The  basalt  is  close-grained,  excepting  the 
upper  joint  of  the  column,  which  ii  often  cellular. 
The  columns  usually  have  five  or  six  sides  s  but 
s^me  have  leven  or  eight,  and  others  only  three. 
Beds  of  basalt  that  are  not  columnar,  in  some  places 
lie  over,  and  also  under,  the  columns.  The  basalt 
of  the  bedi  is  amygdaloidal.  The  columns  at  Fair- 
head  are  not  articulated  like  those  of  the  Giant's 
causeway ;  but  blocks,  which  are  of  great  length, 
lie  flat  on  each  other.  The  trap  formation  appears 
to  extend  on  the  coast  and  inland  about  fbrty  miles 
in  length  and  twenty  in  breadth.  The  basaltic  co- 
lumns of  the  island  of  SUffa  are  too  well  known 
to  require  a  description.  No  formation  of  genuine 
basalt  has  hitherto  been  found  on  the  North  Ame- 
rican continent,  at  least  north  of  Mexico.  But  lo- 
calities of  the  greenstone  trap  are  found  in  several 
districts,  and  present  nearly  idl  the  peculiarities  of 
the  true  basalt,  differing  from  It  only  in  possessing 
a  lighter  green  colour,  a  less  compact  fncture,  and 
a  less  decided  columnar  structure. 

The  trappean  rocks,  when  free  from  vesicular 
cavities,  are  valuable  for  architecture,  esoecially 
the  greenstone  trap,  which  is  quarried  vi-ith  little 
or  no  expense,  since  it  breaks  naturally  into  angu. 
lar  pieces,  with  smooth  faces.  Basalt  is  wrought 
into  vases,  tebles  for  inscriptions,  fcc;  but  its 
working  is  attended  with  great  expense.  The 
ophite,  when  handsome,  is  much  priced. 

TRAPPE.  La,  TRAPPISTS.  In  a  valley  of 
Normandy,  thirty-four  leagues  north-west  of  Paris, 
Rotrou,  count  of  Perche,  founded  a  Cistercian  ab- 
bey, in  1140,  which,  from  its  difficult  access,  he 
caUed  La  Trappe  (trap-door).  It  was  approached 
b^  no  path,  and  the  traveller  was  obliged  to  direct 
his  course  by  the  sun  and  the  appearance  of  the 
trees.  The  deep  silence  of  the  wild  valley,  sur- 
rounded by  woods  and  rocks,  was  sufficient  to  nu 
tisfy  the  most  ascetic  disposition.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  monks,  however,  had  become  so  licen- 
tious, that  they  were  the  terror  of  the  surround- 


ing country,  robbing,  murdering  and  kidnapping 
young  fiemales :  this  wild  and  lawless  conduct  pro- 
cured them  the  epithet  of  the  "bandits  of  La 
Trappe."  In  the  seventeenth  centurv,  the  abbey, 
then  containing  but  six  or  seven  mono,  was  con- 
ferred on  De  Rancf,  then  (1036)  ten  years  old,  as 
a  sinecure  benefice.  In  1^4,  after  a  youth  passed 
in  dissipation,  he  became  regular  abbot  of  La 
Trappe,  and  accomplished  a  most  rigorous  reform 
of  the  monastery.  The  Trappiste  prayed  eleven 
hours  daily,  and  passed  the  rest  of  their  time  in 
hard  labour  and  silent  meditation.  Beyond  the 
sacred  hymns  and  pmyers,  and  their  usual  saluta- 
tion. Memento  mort,  no  word  passed  their  lips,  but 
even  their  wishes  and  wants  were  indicated  by 
signs.  Their  mea^  diet  consisted  solely  of  fruits 
and  pulse ;  flesh,  wme  and  butter  being  entirely  pro- 
hibited. They  received  no  information  of  what 
was  ^ng  on  in  the  world,  and  no  news  from  their 
relations;  all  their  thoughts  were  devoted  to  pen- 
ance and  death,  and  every  evening  they  dug  their 
own  graves.  Louisa,  princess  of  the  Cond^, 
founded  a  fiemale  order  of  Trappists.  The  Trap- 
piste  were  obliged  to  leave  France  at  the  time  of 
the  revolution ;  but  they  returned  in  1815,  when 
their  house  was  restored  to  them.  A  traveller, 
who  visited  them,  1818,  found  their  number  to 
amount  to  a  hundred,  of  whom  more  than  half 
were  lay  brothers  and /r^es  donmh,  who  pam  only 
a  certain  time  at  La  Trappe  for  the  performance  of 
some  acts  of  penance.  The  professed  brothers 
wear  a  dark-coloured  frock,  cloak,  and  hood,  which 
covers  the  whole  face.  The  order  has,  besides, 
three  other  houses  in  France,  the  abbey  Jara,  near 
Amiens,  Mellerai,  in  the  department  of  the  Loire 
Inferieure,  and  an  abbey  at  St  Aubin.  There  is, 
likewise,  a  female  convent  not  far  from  La  Trappe. 

TRASS.     See  Cemente, 

TRASTEVERE.     See  Tiber. 

TRAVELS  AND  VOYAGES.  Trmvelling  has 
always  been  one  of  the  means  of  forming  the  cha- 
racter for  the  business  of  life,  and  for  promoting 
scientific  knowledge.  By  travelling,  the  ancients 
prepared  themselves  to  become  legislators  and  phi- 
losophers, as,  for  instance,  in  the  cases  of  Lycur- 
gus,  Solon  and  Pythagoras.  Herodotus  travelled 
to  study  history.  The  sUtesman  and  the  man  of 
the  world,  the  scholar,  the  naturalist,  the  geogra- 
pher,  the  physician,  the  artist,  the  merchant,  the 
poUtiod  economist,  the  soldier,  &c.,  each  has  his 
own  objecte  in  travelling.  Young  men  who  travel 
extensively  by  way  of  completing  their  education, 
should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  ancient  and 
modem  classics,  mathematics,  the  principles  of 
trade,  political  economy,  history,  stetistics  and 
geography,  and  with  one  or  more  foreign  languages. 
The  main  object  of  the  tour  should  be,  in  the  first 
place,  well  settled,  and  all  others  be  made  subordi- 
nate to  it.  The  young  traveller  should  not  strive 
so  much  to  observe  a  great  variety  of  things,  as  to 
learn  accurately  what  is  essential.  See  Reichard's 
Guide  dee  Voyageurt, 

In  the  history  of  scientific  expeditions,  the  ^^^ 
following  divisions  may  be  made. 

I.  The  earliest  age  of  the  Phoenicians,  down  to 
Herodotus,  .500  B.  C.  The  Phosnicians  undertook 
the  first  voysges  of  discovery  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, or  to  found  colonies.  Their  colonies  did 
the  samn.  Unhappily,  the  accounts  of  these  voy- 
ages  are  very  obscure  (as,  for  instence,  of  the  cir- 
cumnavigation of  Africa),  or  couched  in  figures 
(like  the  first  navigation  of  the  straiteof  Gibraltar), 
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or  entirely  lost.  We  know  but  little  of  their  dis- 
coveries out  of  the  Mediterranemn  lee.  They  dis- 
covered the  island  Ceme  (Arguin),  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  the  Red  sea,  Madeira,  and  the  Tin 
islands  (England);  they  imported  amber  (probablv 
obtained  in  their  dealings  with  the  Jutes).  Their 
caravans  to  Asia  and  Africa  gave  them  a  knowledge 
of  certain  countries,  beyond  what  we  now  possess. 
The  Tyrian  colony,  the  powerful  Carthage,  under- 
took still  more  extensive  expeditions  of  discovery; 
but  they  are  forgotten,  and  their  results  have 
yerished  with  the  state  itself. 

2.  The  travels  of  the  Greeks  and  the  military 
expeditions  of  the  Romans,  from  500  B.  C.  to  400 
A.  D.  The  Greeks  made  journeys  to  enlarge  the 
territory  of  science.  Besides  the  earlier  travels  of 
Herodotus,  who  has  given  futhfully  the  results  of 
experience,  and  besides  the  almost  contemporary 
voyages  of  the  Carthaginians,  Hanno  and  Himilco, 
we  are  acquainted  with  the  voyage  of  Scylax  of 
Caryanda,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  About  SOO  B.  C,  Pytheas  of 
Marseilles  first  instituted  astronomical  observations, 
to  determine  more  exactly  the  situation  of  places : 
he  undertook  two  expeditions  to  the  north ;  but 
we  unhappily  possess  only  fragments  of  the  accounts 
of  them.  He  proceeded  even  to  Thule  {Thual,  in 
Irish,  signifies  the  north),  probably  Iceland,  where 
the  floating  ice  filled  him  with  surprise,  and  north- 
easterly  as  far  as  the  Dwina,  which  he  believed  to 
be  the  Tanais,  connecting,  like  a  canal,  the  North 
sea  with  the  Black  sea.  Instructed  by  the  ac- 
counts of  Alexander's  expeditions,  and  by  the  sight 
of  the  subjects  which  this  king  sent  him,  Aristotle 
enlarged  the  territorv  of  geographical  science. 
Soon  after  Alexander's  death,  the  materials  that 
had  been  collecting  since  Herodotus  were  employed 
by  Eratosthenes,  whom  we  know  only  firom  Strabo, 
who,  800  years  after  (A.  D.  10),  produced  a  new 
edition,  as  it  were,  of  the  works  of  Eratosthenes, 
in  seventeen  books.  Since  Alexander's  wars,  Asia, 
as  far  as  the  Indus  and  Ganges,  had  become  better 
known,  and  the  Greek  Macedonian  empires,  that 
sprang  up  there,  still  farther  extended  the  know- 
ledge  of  it.  The  armies  of  Rome  supplied,  in  this 
period,  many  materials  for  the  knowledge  of  coun- 
tries. Asia  was  directly  known  to  them  of  India; 
they  obtained  a  knowledge  from  Egypt  by  means 
of  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two 
countries ;  the  northern  part  of  Africa  was  opened 
to  them  from  Egypt  to  the  Niger ;  and  in  Europe 
they  became  acquainted  with  the  peninsuU  of  the 
Pyrenees,  Gaul,  South  Britain,  Germany  as  far  as 
the  Elbe,  Dacia  and  Pannonia. 

3.  The  expeditions  of  the  Germans  and  Normans 
till  900  A.  D.     The  migrations  of  the  nations  in 

'  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  brought  with  them 
information  respecting  countries  which  had  been 
unknown  or  merely  the  theatre  of  vrild  fictions. 
The  Byzantines  came  in  contact  with  many  new 
tribes,  respecting  which  its  writers  have  left  us 
much  valuable  information.  The  Arabians  have 
done  much  for  the  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  earth  by  their  campaigns,  their  commerce  and 
their  scientific  investigations.  The  sword  opened 
to  them  a  portion  of  North-eastern,  Central  and 
Western  Asia,  Northern  Africa  and  Spain;  and 
their  commercial  expeditions,  by  sea  and  land,  ex- 
tended as  fiir  as  the  Indian  islands,  China,  and  the 
interior  of  Africa;  but  they  have  done  less  for  the 
scientific  improvement  of  geography  than  for  the 
knowledge  of  dtfierent  nations.     What  the  Arabs 


contributed  by  their  eonquesta  to  this  knowMgr 
iu  the  eastern  psrt  of  the  known  worid,  the  Gefm 
tribes  effected  in  the  west,  bv  coonog  in  dose  ess. 
tact  with  the  more  cultivated  nations  of  the  Wcp. 
em  Roman  empire.  Farther  to  the  north,  tk* 
Normans  did  more  than  the  Germnns ;  for  we  ait 
indebted  to  them  for  new,  though  bat  aceidcstii 
diseoveiies.  In  their  voyages,  they  discovered  tht 
Faroes,  Iceland  in  the  year  861,  Greenland  ia  9K£. 
the  western  coast  of  which  was  immediately  oen- 
pied  by  Norman  settlers ;  and,  twenty  years  bicr. 
the  Norman  BjVm,  being  driren  to  the  sonth-w««t 
by  a  storm,  discovered  Winland  ( Winehnd,  socaiW 
from  the  wild  grapes  found  there),  probaUj  the 
eastern  coast  of  Labrador,  with  whidi  the  wMe 
description  agrees.  The  great  Angjo-Saxoa  kuf 
Alfred,  who  died  in  901,  set  on  loot,  ahoat  tist 
time,  two  voyages  of  discovery  under  two  Komsn* 
vis.  Other,  who  proceeded  from  Norway  roaad  tk 
North  cape  into  the  White  sea  to  Binmicn  (Pcrasi'. 
and  Wulstan,  who  went  from  Sleswick  to  the  pdf 
of  Finland. 

4.  Besides  the  commercial  and  military  rvpfn 
of  the  Arabs  and  Mongols,  the  tmrels  of  the  On- 
tian  missionaries  and  some  Europeans,  dews  to 
1400,  furnish  much  valuable  infbrmntioa.  VUgnm 
undertook  long  journeys ;  the  crusaders  difssed  • 
more  correct  knowledge  of  Sdavooiaa  Gcrassv 
and  of  Asia ;  and  the  popes  eren  sent  envo^totk 
Asiatic  sultans,  and  subsequently  to  the  kksM  of 
the  Tartars,  to  avert  the  further  advances  of  tkeie 
hordes.  Bonifiioe  did  much  for  the  better  ksow- 
ledge  of  Germany  by  his  travels  as  a  BisDoavr  ia 
775,  St  Otho  for  Northern  Sclavonia  ia  lldl.  a)^ 
Ansgarius,  who  died  in  865,  for  Deamatk  aad 
Sweden.  There  were  also  individsal  lecd^  ti»» 
vellers,  such  as  John  MandeviBe  of  Eagbatf,  m 
1327;  John  Schildberger,  a  Germm  vMia.srho 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Nicopolia,  in  19K,  b;  the 
Turks,  and  afterwards  by  the  Mongols,  sad  tho 
had  an  opportunity  to  become  better  acqoBiat«4 
with  those  nations.  A  hundred  years  before.  aboLt 
1270,  the  Venetian  Marco  Polo  travelled  tbnr^k 
all  Asia  as  far  as  Cathay  (China^ ;  and  atthc«x^ 
time  with  Schildberger,  the  brotnera  Zeao,  two  Ve- 
netian nobles,  undertook  a  journey  to  the  Mftk. 

5.  The  fifth  period  (trom  the  year  U1S)bc* 
begins  with  Henry  the  Navigator,  and  Cdlasbti : 
and  we  now  first  meet  with  voyages  of  dfiscorr^ 
properly  so  called.     The  invention  of  thevsrisr'^ 
compass,  between  1250  and  1320,  by  the  aid  «h< 
it  furnished  to  navigation,  led  to  extensive  yv- 
ages.     The  Italians,  especially  Venice  and  G«t>«. 
first  set  the  example ;  but  their  commefml  ;<> 
lousy  has  deprived  us  of  much  of  the  benefits  of  t:  - 
acquisitions.     Their  commercial  gains  ezdtcd  ot- 
nations  to  similar  enterprises.     The  PortBf"^ 
vrars  with  the  Mohammedans  made  them  nrqwu*  * » 
with  Africa,  and  the  eagerness  for  further  dxtct^  - 
vras  encoursged  and  guided  by  the  In&nt  Br- 
the  Navigator,  who  pointed  out  tbe  path  to  « 
pursued.     Porto  Santo,  Madeira,  the  Aiorea»  vt 
discovered  between  1418  and  1450 ;  in  the  b"* 
year,  Senegal  also,  and,  soon  after,   Arguia   : 
Ceme  of  the  andentsS.     In   14^,  Guinea  «> 
reached ;  and,  in  1486,  Barthol.  Diax  doMeA  '- 
southernmost  promontory  of  Africa,  which  he  •» 
the  cape  of  Sicrm»,  but  which  his  kingr,  Joha 
called  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,     The  Porta^'  - 
Vasco  da  Gama,  discovered  the  paasnge  to  thr  \ 
dies  around  Africa  in  1498 ;  but  Ocik»  oontzr  • 
to  conduct  its  commerce  through  the  ancicflt  ^' 
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ncls,  wid  Spain  wm  to  much  occupied  with  the 
Moore  of  Grenada,  that  the  enthufiastic  Columbui 
could  DO  where  obtain  a  hearing  for  hif  plan  of 
aeekinff  a  new  way  to  India  towards  the  weat.  The 
Spanbh  queen  Isabella  finally  gave  him  her  sup- 
port, and  he  put  his  project  in  execution.  Oct.  12, 
1409,  he  came  in  sight  of  land,  which  he  named  St. 
Salvador.  It  is  believed  (1840)  to  have  been  Turks 
Island.  On  his  third  voyage,  in  1498,  he  reached  the 
main  land.  About  the  same  time  (1497)f  Sebastian 
Cabot,  an  Englishman,  discovered  tbe  coasts  of  North 
America,  from  Labrador  to  Virginia.  In  1500, 
Gabnd,  driven  by  a  storm,  discovered  Brazil ;  Bas- 
tidas  discovered  Terra  Firma,  and  Cortereal  visited 
Labrador  and  Hudson's  bay.  In  1512,  Ponce  de 
Leon  discovered  Florida,  and  Balbao  crossed  the 
isthmus  of  Darien,  and  came  in  sight  of  the  Pacific 
ocean.  It  vnm  now  first  known  that  a  new  con- 
tinent had  been  discovered,  separated  from  Asia  by 
a  vast  ocean,  in  which  it  was  deemed  probable  a 
second  new  world  might  exist.  The  learned 
Florentine  Amerigo  Vespucci  (who  died  at  Seville, 
1512)  now  made  Europe  acquainted  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  newly-discovered  countries  by  his  de- 
scription. In  1519  et  seq.,  Fernando  Magellan 
sailed  round  the  southern  extremity  of  America, 
through  the  straits  named  firom  him,  and  discovered 
the  western  passsge  to  the  Indies.  By  degrees  the 
interior  of  America  emerged  from  obscurity;  Cor- 
ttra  and  Pixarro,  Almagro,  Cartier  and  Orellana, 
made  the  moat  important  discoveries  respecting  it, 
from  1525  to  1541.  More  accurate  information 
respecting  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  Ame- 
rica Mras  furnished  from  1550  to  1616  by  Francis 
Drake,  Frobisher,  Heemskerk,  Hudson  and  Baffin. 
Whether  Asia  was  connected  with  America  was  as 
yet  unknown;  but,  in  1648,  tbe  Cossack  Semen 
Deshnew  proceeded  firom  the  river  Kolyma,  around 
the  peninsula  of  the  Tcbouktsches,  through  Beer- 
ing's  straits,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Anadir.  What 
had  been  rendered  tolerably  clear  by  this  voyage 
was  reduced  to  a  certainty,  in  1726,  by  captain 
Beering,  who  proceeded  from  the  river  of  tbe 
Kamtschadales,  through  the  straits  named  from 
him,  to  the  peninsula  of  the  Tcbouktsches.  This 
%vas  confirmed  by  several  subsequent  voyagers,  and 
by  Cook,  in  bis  third  voyage.  They  and  Vancou- 
ver explored  more  particularly  the  western  coast  of 
America.  The  North  American  revolutionary  war 
made  the  country  still  more  known ;  and  much  in- 
formation was  diffused  respecting  South  America 
by  the  missionaries,  such  as  tbe  Jesuit  Dobrizbofer, 
in  Paraguay.  The  most  light,  however,  has  been 
shed  on  that  part  of  the  western  continent  by  tbe 
travels  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  the  prince  of 
Neuwied,  and  those  of  several  Englishmen  and 
Germans  in  Brazil. 

The  expeditions  of  discovery  into  the  interior  of 
Africa  have  been  less  productive.  The  Portuguese 
explored  those  countries  only  which  were  situated 
near  the  coast,  in  the  proaecution  of  their  commerce 
with  India.  Prior  to  Vasco  da  Gama,  the  western 
coast  was  explored,  and  after  him  the  eastern  coast 
(since  1497) ;  but  they  did  not  discover  the  Red 
sea  till  the  sixteenth  century,  although  they  were 
acquainted  with  Abyssinia. -^ee  Damien  da  Goes, 
De  /le^MS  JBthiapicU,  etc,  (Cologne,  1574). 
E^ypt  was  visited  by  pilgrims,  but  the  knowledge 
of  it  remained,  nevertheless,  very  imperfect.  The 
south  cape  of  Africa  was  particularly  explored, 
indeed,  by  the  Dutch ;  but  farther  to  the  north, 
the  Swedes  Sparmann  and  Thunberg  first  pene- 


trated, afterwards  Levaillant,  and,  finally,  Lichten- 
stein.  James  Bruce  travelled  to  Abyssinia  and 
Nubia,  1768 — 1773 ;  and  his  account  of  the  sources 
of  the  Nile  was  confirmed  by  Salt  in  1800.  A 
comprehensive  plan  for  exploring  the  interior  of 
Africa  was  projected,  and  has  been  hitherto  pursued 
by  the  African  association,  formed  in  England  in 
1788.  Under  the  patronage  of  this  association, 
Mungo  Park,  Laing,  Clapperton,  the  Landers,  and 
others,  have  each  successfully  explored  large  portions 
of  the  interior  of  Africa,  but  have  all  eventually  faU 
len  victims  to  their  efibrts  in  the  cause.  Much  light 
has  been  thrown  upon  particular  countries  by  the 
travels  of  Burckhardt,  Bowditch,  Mollien,  Camp- 
bell, as  well  as  those  of  lord  Valentin  and  Salt  to 
Abyssinia,  those  of  Belzooi,  Gau,  Menu  von  Minu- 
toli,  to  Egypt*  and  those  of  J.  R.  Pacho  toCyrene, 
in  1824.  In  April,  1828,  Cailli4,  a  young  French 
traveller,  is  alleged  to  have  reached,  and  to  have 
resided  for  some  time  in,  Timbuctoo  (see  7Tm6vc- 
too\  and  the  Landers,  in  1830,  traced  tbe  Niger, 
ana  discovered  that  it  emptied  itself  into  the  Bight 
of  Benin.     See  Africa,  and  differ. 

Asia  was  firet  visited  by  the  Portuguese,  but 
subsequently  chiefly  by  the  English  and  Russians. 
As  earlv  as  1498,  Vasco  da  Gama  discovered  tbe 
coast  of  Malabar:  and,  before  1542,  almost  all  the 
south  coast,  with  its  islands,  and  even  Japan,  were 
discovered  by  the  Portuguese.  But  the  coast  alone 
vm  known,  till,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  English  laid  the  foundation  of  their 
dominion  in  India,  by  which  tbe  interior  of  Asia 
has  been  opened  to  civilized  Europe.  Farther  to 
the  north,  the  Russians  undertook  important  ex- 
peditions. In  1577,  Siberia  was  explored  by  the 
Cossack  captain  Jermak  Timosejeff  and  the  Rus- 
sian merchant  Stroganoff.  In  1639,  Kopiloff 
reached  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  and  soon  after, 
Kamtschatka  vnm  discovered.  Since  1745,  the 
Kurile,  and  the  Aleutian,  or  Fox  islands,  on  the 
coast  of  America,  have  come  to  light ;  and  in  the 
north  of  Asia,  M tiller,  Gmelin,  Lepecbin,  Gtilden« 
stiidt,  Falk,  and,  above  all,  Pallas,  have  made  the 
most  important  expeditions,  under  the  patronage  of 
tbe  Russian  government.  After  Lap^rouse  had  al- 
ready accurately  determined  the  north-eastern 
coBsts  of  Siberia,  the  Russians  explored  tbe  Cau- 
casus and  tbe  Caspian  sea,  by  means  of  Garber, 
Reineggs,  Klaproth,  Parrot,  and  Engelhardt; 
Golownin  described  his  residence  in  Japan.  The 
other  regions  of  Asia  also  became  better  known; 
Arabia,  by  tbe  travels  of  Carsten  Niebuhr,  who 
visited  it  under  the  direction  of  the  Danish  govern- 
ment, in  1761,  to  add  to  the  means  for  illustrating 
the  Bible ;  Persia,  chiefly  by  those  of  J.  Chardin, 
from  1664  to  1677,  and,  of  late,  by  those  of 
Morier  and  Ouseley ;  Cabul  by  Elpbinstone ; 
Syria  and  Palestine,  by  means  of  pilgrims  and 
explorers  of  antiquities.  But  the  north  parts  of 
India,  Thibet,  and  the  interior  of  tbe  great  Eaat 
Indian  islands,  are  still  little  known.  In  the 
Southern  ocean,  the  Portuguese  suspected  the  ex- 
istence of  a  new  world ;  and  the  French  jurist  Bo- 
dinus,  in  his  Introduction  to  Hbtory,  in  1610,  gives 
five  grand  divisions  of  the  world — Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  America,  and  Australia.  In  151 1  the  Por- 
tuguese  reached  New  Guinea;  and  Magellan,  in  his 
circumnavigation  of  tbe  earth,  likewise  visited  the 
Southeni  ocean.  But  these  discoveries,  like  those 
of  Mendoza,  Mindana,  and  Guiros  (1568—1605), 
remained  for  the  most  part  unimproved,  till  the 
Dutch,  in  1615.  sent  out  Lemaire,  Schouten,  Hir, 
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toge,  and  Tssman,  on  royiget  of  diseoTery.  and  be- 
came acquainted  with  New  Holland,  New  Zealand, 
and  the  Friendly  islet.  Dampierre  ihed  new  light, 
in  1696,  on  the  oountriea  in  the  Southern  ocean ; 
and  Cook  explored  this  new  world  so  accuimtely, 
in  1768  and  the  following  years,  that  Uttle  was  left 
for  VanoouTer,  Laperouie,  Kruaenstem,  and  Kot- 
zebtte.  The  discovery  of  a  coast  near  the  south 
pole,  made  by  British  navigators  in  1819,  which 
was  called  New  South  Shetland,  promises  to  add 
to  the  science  of  geography.  Respecting  the  Utest 
scientific  travels  of  British  adventurers  to  the  north 
pole,  see  North  Polar  Expeditiotu, 

It  would  perhaps  be  the  best  method  of  studying 
geography,  if  the  extension  of  geographical  know- 
ledge, gradually  produced  by  travels  since  the  times 
of  Moses  and  Homer,  eould  be  brought  before  the 
youthful  understanding  in  an  orographieal  and  hy- 
drographical  description.  Biany  good  materials  for 
this  olijject  are  contained  in  Zeune's  Annehten  der 
Erdkunde  ^Berlin,  1815),  and  his  Goe,  as  well  as 
in  Sprengel's  Gttchiehie  der  Geograph,  Emtdeek- 
MN^€a,  in  Von  Zimmermann's  writings,  and  in  Malta 
Brun's  History  of  Geography.  Murray  publifhed 
a  Historical  Account  of  the  Discoveries  and  Travels 
in  Africa  (Edinburgh,  1817,  2  vols^ ;  a  Historical 
Account  of  the  Discoveries  and  Travels  in  Asia 
(Edinburgh,  1820,  3  voli.) ;  and  an  Account  of 
Discovery  in  North  America  ( 1829).  A  chronological 
view  of  travels,  with  literary  and  biographical  no- 
tices, is  a  desideratum ;  for  the  attempts  of  Stuck 
(in  his  Verzetehnute,  reaching  to  1795),  Boucher 
de  la  Richarderie,  and  Beckmann,  are  imperfect. 
Even  the  great  collections  of  travels  which  have 
been  published  by  Ehrmann,  Sprengel,  Bertuch, 
&c.,  at  Weimar — iibL  der  Wlchti^en  Beieebeschr,, 
extending  already  to  94  volumes — by  Pinkerton,  in 
London,  1808 — 1813,  by  Robert  Kerr,  in  London, 
1814,  and  by  others,  as  well  as  Spiker*8  Journal 
der  Landund  Seereieen,  are  not  compiled  on  a 
strictly  scientific  plan.  This  is  also  the  case  with 
the  niai.  GenSrule  de9  Voyage*,  by  Walkenaer 
(Paris,  1826),  of  which  three  volumes  have  been 
published. 

The  first  germs  of  geography  are  contained  in  the 
Mosaic  records,  and  the  book  of  Joshua  (1400  B.C.); 
in  Homer,  Hesiod  (1000  B.C.);  Herodotus  and 
Aristotle  (444  and  320  B.  C.) ;  Hanno,  among  the 
Carthaginians  (440  B.  C).  (Respecting  these 
works,  see  the  modem  critical  geographers,  Rennel, 
Gosseiin,  Mannert,  Voes,  Bell,  &c.)  Poly bi us, 
Hipparchus,  Artemidorus,  added,  300  years  after- 
wards, new  accounts  of  travels;  Juba,  king  of  Mau- 
ritania, described  Lybia  as  it  was  in  the  age  of 
Augustus;  and  Strabo,  A.  D.  10,  collected  idl 
former  discoveries  in  a  comprehensive  work.  The 
same  thing  was  done  by  Pomponius  Mela,  A.  D. 
50,  and,  twenty  years  afterwards,  by  the  iudustri- 
Otts  Pliny.  Under  the  emperor  Adrian,  Arrian  de- 
scribed Lybia ;  and  Marinus  of  Tyre,  in  Phoenicia, 
A.  D.  150,  with  his  contemporary  Ptolemy,  fixed, 
with  much  more  exactness,  the  situation  of  places. 
After  them,  geographv  ceased  to  be  scientifically 
cultivated  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years ;  but 
the  knowledge  of  particular  countries  gained  much 
by  excellent  books  of  travels;  for  instance,  those 
of  Pausatuas  (A.D.  170),  Agathemer  (A.D.  200), 
Marcianus  of  Heradea  (A.  D.  200),  and  Agatho- 
d»mon.  To  this  time,  also,  probably  belongs  the 
Table  of  Peutinger.  All  that  was  learned  from 
the  migrations  of  the  German  tribes,  and  from  the 
crusades,  was  collected  by  the  fathers  of  the  church. 
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from  whose  (often  fictitioui)  Barratknis,  as  ^jf. 
tian  monk,  Cosmas,  commonly  called  Imdoplenttf 
(Indus  navigator)  though  he  did  not  personally  go 
beyond  JEthiopia,  compiled  his  Christian  Topegiv 
phy  (A.D.  450).  About  two  eenturiea  nfterwardK 
lired  the  geognuiher  of  Ravenna  (Rptemcl 
him  Guide,  but  tids  u  only  a  eormptioa  ef  hii 
pular  name,  for  he  was  a  Goth),  wha 
welcnow  only  from  the  careless  nbtidgicnt  afG>> 
ladro.  Several  instanees  of  nmpa  now  oecor.  Tht 
map  of  Charlemagne  was  a  iQver  taUet. 

Besides  these  Christian  geograi^ers,  there  vcrr 
the  Arab  writera.  Wahad  and  Abuaeid  trawM 
through  the  Eastern  countries  of  Asia,  and  ksvc 
left  descriptions  of  their  travels  (A.D.Sftl-'SiT); 
Abu  Isbak  published  (A.D.  990)  his  timvds  fnm 
Khoraxin  to  Sina.  Massudi  Kothbcddin  af  Cm 
described  (A.  D.  947)  the  most  celebrated  kiBf. 
dome  of  the  three  parts  of  the  woiM  then  \aomm, 
under  the  title,  the  Gilded  Meadow,  and  the  Jiisc 
of  Precious  Stones.  In  the  year  980,  Iha  HsaU 
gave  a  description  principally  of  the  Mohamatdn 
countries.  About  i  140  appeared  the  travds  sf  the 
Almagrurim  (the  wanderers), and  in  ll5Sappesn4 
the  celebrated  Nubian  geographer,  the  Shcrif  Edria. 

We  ought  to  mention,  moreover,  the  tiavch  sf 
the  Jew  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  of  the  Syriaa  lla  tl 
Wardi,  and  the  Persian  Hambollah.  froai  1100  ts 
1240.     Rubbroeck  (Rubriquis V  a  Minorite  of  Bn- 
bant,  travelled,  as  ambassador  nom  saint  Ledf  to 
the  great  Mogul,  through  the  chief  part  of  Coitnl 
Asia,  and  has  left  an  account  of  the  most  interr- 
ing of  his  adventures.     Almost  twenty  vein  sfkr 
Ruisbroeck,  in  1277>  Marco  Polo  of  Yenier  tf>- 
veiled  through  all  Asia  to  Cathay  (dias).    my 
years  afterwards,  Abulfeda,  prince  of  fisash,  in 
Syria,  wrote  his  geographical  work,  Dcscriptioa  of 
the  Inhabited  Earth.     In  1390,  the  hrathm  Zcaa 
of  Venice  made  a  journey  to  the  north,  i^aA  oie 
of  their  descendants  hss  described.     At  this  tisw 
there  also  appeared  several  maps  by  the  Pcnisa 
Nasir  Eddin,  by  Pidgno,  Blart.  Saaudo,  Aadrcs 
Bianco,  Benincasa,   Roielli,  Brul,   B^aisi,  ssi 
Ulug  Beg,  a  grandson  of  Tamerlane,  in  SanarcssA. 
The  first  map  containbg  America  was  excortH  hj 
the  brothers  Appiani ;  another  was  soon  after  fn* 
pared  by  Ribero.     About  this  time,  1526.  bn4 
Leo  of  Grenada,  who  composed  a  descripiios  sf 
Africa.     Fifty  years  afterwards,  the  fiunousGenrd 
Mercator,  a  German,  published  his  dnrts,  sad  tW 
measurement  of  a  degree  Mras  now  nnade,  for  tW 
first  time  in  Europe,  by  Ferrel,  Sefanell,  Korwood. 
Riccili,  and  Picard,  between  1550  and  1069.  7M 
years  after  the  Arabian  Caliph  Al-Mamm  had  rasic^ 
the  first  measurement  of  a  degree  in  Asia.    la  ti< 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Aastms 
ambassador.  Yon  Herberstein,  rendered  a  great  itr- 
vice  to  the  geography  of  Russia  by  hia  Conmcats* 
ries.     At  the  end  of  the  same  century,  Enfdbrer^ 
Kampfer  travelled  to  Japan,  and  has  1^  as  tK 
description  of  his  travels,  which  are  still  very  nl»- 
able.     In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  crntun. 
the  measurements  of  a  degree  by  Condamine  ati 
Maupertuis,  and  the  maps  of  Sanson  and  HoaaM^ 
must  be  noticed*     The  attempts  of  the  Frrack 
Swedish,  and  Spanish  mathematiciatta.  to  measaft 
a  degree  under  different  latitudes*  hare  been  psr* 
sued  in  the  nineteenth  centurv,  and  in   ISIS,  tbf 
British  astronomers  united  their  exertions  witb  tU 
French.     Maps  have  been  very  much  improved  It 
this  means,  as  well  as  by  the  trigonometnral  *«r. 
veys  of  various  countries.     See  the  MomaU  Curr^ 
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pondenx  of  Xsch,  tbe  Algemeime  Geographuchen 
Efthmwridtm,  the  Attrotumitehet  Jahrbuch  of  Bohn- 
enbergtsr  and  of  Lindenau;  tee,  also,  the  article 
Otoaraphf, 

TRAVESTY  (from  the  FKaeh  trm>e$tb;  to  dii- 
piiie)  deiigiiates  a  comic  treatment,  particularly  in 
poetrr,  of  a  tulgect  which  haa  been  already  handled 
gravely,  bo  that  it  is,  aa  it  were,  divested  of  iU 
grave  dress,  and  a  comic  one  pat  on.  Travesty  pre- 
supposes weak  pointo  in  the  travestied  su^ect;  it 
takes  for  granted,  that  an  air  of  grandeur  has  been 
attempted  to  be  given  to  littlenem.  But,  in  fact, 
most  travesties  purposely  degrade  the  subject 
treated,  in  order  to  flsake  it  appear  ridiculous.  In 
its  proper  character— that  of  ridiculing  littleness, 
which  has  assumed  the  shape  of  greatness— -it  differs 
essentudlv  from  parody,  which  employs  the  existing 
poetical  dress  of  a  grave  subject,  for  clothing  a  ridi- 
culous one.  Both  depend  on  contrast,  and  though 
they  mav  excite  a  laugh,  hold  a  very  inferior  place 
among  the  vanous  species  of  poetry.  It  has  been 
asked  whether  they  are  at  all  adnossible.  As  re- 
spects  parody,  which  only  imitates  the  form  of  a 
grave  composition,  but  without  ridiculing  iU  sub- 
ject, there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  con- 
demning it  entirely.  But  travesty,  being  a  direct 
attempt  to  throw  ridicule  on  subjects  of  an  elevated 
character,  seems  less  entitled  to  indulgence.  Still, 
however,  when  the  poet  merely  seizes  upon  the 
weak  points  which  he  actually  finds  in  the  midst  of 
greatness  and  dignity,  and  exposes  them  in  a  form 
adapted  to  produce  a  comic  effect,  he  will  divert 
his  reader,  without  degrading  the  truly  noble,  or 
impairing  the  effect  of  works  of  an  elevated  charac- 
ter  a  reproach  which  has  been  so  often  brought 

against  travesty  since  the  time  of  La  Mothe. 

The.  finest  comic  productions  of  the  Greeks 
sprungfrom  this  freedom  of  mirth;  and  though  the 
Grecian  spirit  inclined  more  to  the  parody  (tor  in- 
stance, the  Bairaektmiffmachf,  the  parodies  of 
Matron,  and  his  fragments,  in  Athencus  ii.  5,  and 
innumerable  passages  of  Aristophanes),  travesty 
was  yet  by  no  means  unknown  by  them,  but  showed 
itself  with  equal  boldness  in  the  productions  of  the 
fine  arU,  and  in  comic  poetry ;  the  highest  of  their 
go^ls  were  made  to  appear  in  works  of  sculpture, 
and  on  the  stsge,  in  a  eomic  character.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  still  remains,  whether  travesty  is 
not  a  dangerous  game,  and  especially  in  the  case  of 
such  nations  as  have  a  natural  tendency  to  levity, 
or  in  ages  when  taste  has  degenerated,  lost  its  sus- 
ceptibility for  the  great  and  noble,  and  become 
eager  for  amusement  solely.  In  such  cases,  travesty 
undoubtedly  tends  to  encourage  a  tendency  which 
is  already  excessive;  and  even  in  those  cases  in 
which  it  may  be  allowable  for  the  sake  of  the  satis- 
faction  to  be  found  in  a  hearty  laugh,  it  requires 
a  sound  judgment,  both  in  the  writer  and  reader, 
and  should  be  enjoyed  with  much  caution,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  exciting  a  sickly  craving  for  amuse- 
ment. Travesty  is  either  purely  comic,  the  free 
effusion  of  a  sportive  humour,  or  it  unites  with  the 
object  of  mirth  that  of  satire.  It  may  exhibit  the 
ridiculous  side  of  a  subject,  or  may  merely  attack 
the  form  in  which  it  is  presented,  and  show  the  in- 
congruity between  the  two.  Either  mode  is  con- 
sisteiit  with  the  general  aim  of  satire,  the  lashing 
of  folly  and  vice.  In  respect  to  its  form,  the  tra- 
vesty is  either  lyrical,  epic,  or  dramatic  Among 
the  modems,  the  French  have  the  mo»t  writers  of 
travesties,  as  Marivaux,  Scarron  (who  tiavcstied 
Virgil),  and  Moreau;  the  Italians  possess  a  traves- 


tied Diad,  by  Loredano,  which  does  not,  however 
correspond  to  the  true  object  of  travesty;  the  Ger 
mans  have,  besides  several  smaller  lyrical  poems  of 
the  kind,  a  travesty  of  the  iEoeid,  by  Blumauer, 
which  often  runs  into  vulgarity,  but  is  not  without 
wit.  Cotton  and  Philips  have  travestied  Virgil's 
^neid  in  English.  There  are  also  various  other 
English  travesties,  but  generally  too  vulgar  to  be 
worthy  of  mention. 

TREADMILL,  an  instrument  of  pmiishroent 
lately  introduced,  consisting  of  a  large  wheel,  about 
twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  wide,  with  steps  on  its 
ezternsl  surface,  upon  which  the  criminals  are 
placed.  Their  weight  sets  the  wheel  in  motion, 
and  they  maintain  themselves  in  an  upright  posture 
by  meani  of  a  horixontal  bar  fixed  above  them,  of 
which  they  keep  hold.  The  power  thus  obtained 
may  be  applied  to  the  same  purpose  as  water  power, 
steam,  &c.  The  exercise  is  very  &tigaing,  and  the 
prisoners  are  relieved  every  eight  or  ten  minutes. 

TREASON.  Treason,  the  cnaieii  ht$tt  aui/esfa. 
tU  of  the  Roman  law,  is  considered  to  be  the  great- 
est crime  that  can  possibly  be  committed.  All 
crime*  are  regarded  by  the  law,  and  punished,  as 
offences  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  that  crime  which  attacks  directly  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  state,  is  the  most  aggra- 
vated and  heinous.  Such  is  treason,  or  high  trea- 
son ;  the  minor  species,  or  petty  treason,  being  a 
treachery  to  some  political  or  religious  superior, 
who  is  not  the  chief  of  the  state.  In  a  monarchy, 
it  is  considered  to  be  Xhk  betraying  or  the  forfeiting 
of  allegiance  to  the  monarch ;  but  in  a  community 
not  governed  by  a  supreme  hereditary  chief,  it  has 
reference  to  the  government,  or  the  whole  body  of 
the  community.  This  crime  can  be  committed 
only  by  a  sul^ect  of  the  sovereign  power,  or  a  citi- 
zen of  the  state  to  which  he  owes  allegiance,  and 
only  against  such  sovereign  or  state ;  and  it  con- 
sists essentially  in  renouncing  his  allegiance,  and 
putting  himself  in  the  attitude  of  enmity  or  hos- 
tility. A  traitor  puts  himself  in  the  same  relation 
to  his  own  sovereign  or  state  that  a  pirate  holds  to 
all  states  and  governments.  As  all  violations  of 
the  laws  are  acts  of  disresp(Tt  and  disobedience  to 
the  authoritv  by  which  these  laws  are  enacted  and 
administered,  Socrates  considered  the  act  of  escap- 
ing from  prison,  and  so  avoiding  the  punishment  ot 
death,  which  awaited  him,  as  inconsistent  with  his 
allegiance  to  his  state,  and  a  sort  of  treason,  and, 
for  this  reason,  refused  to  make  use  of  the  means 
offered  for  his  escape.  But  whatever  opinion  may 
be  formed  of  the  force  and  extent  of  the  obligation 
of  obedience  to  the  laws  in  general,  there  is  a  cha- 
racteristics! distinction  between  other  violations  or 
evasions  of  the  laws,  and  treason,  which  crime  con- 
slsts  in  betraying,  setting  at  defiance,  or  making 
war  against,  the  supreme  authority. 

Such  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  trea- 
son, in  the  application  of  which  to  particular  acts, 
there  has  been  a  great  diversity.  Mo  one  subject 
of  legislation  and  juridical  interpretation  has  been 
more  fruitful  of  abuse,  oppression  and  cruelty. 
The  more  arbitrary  governments,  whether  popular, 
aristocratical  or  monarchical  (for  all  these  species 
may  be  equally  arbitrary),  have  construed  the  most 
indifferent  and  insignificant  acts  into  treachery  to 
the  government,  and  a  forfeiture  of  the  sacred  ob- 
ligations of  allegiance.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.,  in  England,  a  citisen  of  London  said  he  would 
make  his  son  heir  of  the  crown,  meaning  the  sign 
of  the  house  in  which  he  lived.     For  this  pun,  he 
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suffered  death,  under  a  conviction  for  high  treason. 
In  the  same  reign,  a  gentleman,  whose  favourite 
buck  had  been  killed  by  the  king,  in  hunting,  said, 
in  his  vexation,  he  wished  its  horns  in  the  belly  of 
the  person  who  had  counselled  the  king  to  kill  it ; 
and,  as  the  king  had  killed  it  of  his  own  accord, 
and  was  so  his  own  counsellor,  this  expression  was 
construed  to  be  high  treason,  for  which  the  party 
suffered  death;  though  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
court  in  which  the  judgment  was  given,  justice 
Markham,  chose  rather  to  leave  hb  place  on  the 
bench,  than  to  assent  to  such  a  judgment.  Those 
convictions  were  had  under  the  species  of  treason, 
which  consisU  in  compassing  or  imagining  the 
king's  death.  It  was  under  the  same  description 
of  this  crime,  and  in  pursuance  of  a  still ''broader 
interpretation  of  it,  that  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  ordered  a  man  to  be  executed,  for  dreams 
ing  of  the  tyrant*s  death,  on  the  pretence,  that  he 
would  dream  of  only  that  which  bad  occupied  his 
waking  thoughts.  This  was  construing  to  be  trea- 
son what  was  not  even  the  act  or  thought  of  the 
party  executed.  But,  when  some  act  of  the  party 
accused  has  been  considered  requisite  to  constitute 
this  crime,  instances  have  occurred,  of  constructive 
treasons,  which  were  little  more  than  dreams.  Al- 
gernon Sidney  was  condemned  in  the  court  of  king's 
bench  for  treason,  while  the  infamous  Jeffreys  was 
chief  justice,  and  executed  in  pursuance  of  the 
sentence,  in  the  time  of  Charles  IL,  on  the  proof 
of  some  abstract  speculations  on  the  subject  of 
government,  found  in  his  hand-writing,  in  his  pri- 
vate cabinet,  and  not  proved  to  have  been  shown 
to  any  other  person,  or  intended  for  publication. 
I^hese  were  construed  to  be  an  oc<  of  treason,  be- 
cause Mcribere  est  a^ere  (to  write  is  to  act) ;  and, 
upon  this  construction,  he  was  executed  for  what 
was  little  more,  in  a  juridical  view,  than  a  waking 
dream  reduced  to  wriring.  The  legislation  of  pir- 
liament,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  seconded 
the  capricious  and  arbitrary  disposition  of  that 
monarch,  by  creating  a  multitude  of  descriptions  of 
high  treason,  such  as  stealing  cattle  b^  Welshmen; 
counterfeiting  foreign  coin ;  wilful  poisoning ;  exe- 
crations against  the  king,  and  calling  opprobrious 
names  by  public  writing ;  licentious  solicitation  of 
the  queen  or  a  princess ;  a  woman's  becoming  mar- 
ried to  the  king  without  first  disclosing  any  devia- 
tions from  chastity,  which  she  might  have  com- 
mitted ;  judging  or  believing  the  king  to  have  been 
lawfuUv  married  to  Anne  of  Cleves;  derogating 
from  the  king's  royal  style  or  title;  assembling 
riotously,  to  the  number  of  twelve,  and  not  dis- 
persing on  proclamation.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
enumerate  all  the  acts,  which  by  legislative  enact- 
ments or  judicial  construction,  have  been  brought 
under  the  denomination  of  treason,  and,  on  the 
imputation  of  which,  men  have  been  barbarously 
put  to  death. 

The  present  law  of  treason  in  England  rests  sub- 
stantially upon  the  statute  of  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  Edward  III.,  which  comprehends  seven  des- 
criptions, viz.  1.  compassing  or  imagining  the  king's 
death ;  2.  violation  of  the  king's  companion  (mean- 
ing  the  queen),  his  eldest  daughter,  unmarried,  or 
the  wife  of  his  eldest  son  and  heir;  3.  levying  war 
against  the  king,  in  his  realm ;  4.  adhering  to  his 
enemies  in  his  realm,  and  giving  them  aid  and  com- 
fort in  the  realm  or  elsewhere ;  5.  counterfeiting 
the  great  or  privy  seal;  6.  counterfeiting  the 
money  of  the  realm,  or  bringing  into  the  realm  any 
counterfeit  of  the  national  coin;  and,  7.  slaying 


the  chancellor,  treasurer,  either  of  the  jostien  4 
the  court  of  king's  bench  or  comiiKm  picas,  or  d 
the  justices  in  eyre  or  of  assiae,  when  in  the  db- 
charge  of  their  judicial  functions,  in  opes  eoait 
To  the  provisions  of  this  statute  others  have  ben 
added,  by  other  statutes,  reUting,  1.  to  Pkpbu. 
2.  to  falsifying  the  coin;  3.  to  the  Protestant  ««>. 
cession  in  the  house  of  Hanover.  8oine  of  t^ 
laws  have  become  obsolete  by  the  extinctioa  *i 
the  Pretender's  branch  of  the  reigning  fimnlT,  u4 
the  laws  in  relation  to  Popery  have  been  mavsrvlt 
modified  and  mitigated. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  preceding  eouoMratim  d 
acts,  now  or  heretofore  considered  in  Brittia  u 
constituting  treason,  that  this  is  a  subject  of  Iqga- 
lation  and  juridical  administration,  in  whkk  tk 
liberty  of  the  subject  or  citizen  is  very  dec]dyeBi> 
cemed.      **The    natural    inclination,"  says  Mr 
Rawle,  **  of  those  who  possess  pO¥rer,  »  to  is> 
crease  it.      History  shows  that   to  ealargc  tk 
description  of   treason  has  often    beca  resorted 
to,  as  one  of  the  means  of  increasing  povtr. 
The  governors,  whether  for  life  or  fixed  periods,  cr 
by  hereditary  right,  or  election,  or  merely  the  ncit 
of  the  strongest,  in  estimating  what  acts  of  disv- 
spect,  indignity,  or  hostilities  to  theaaaelvn,  or  to 
the  government  of  which  they,  for  the  time  bdif. 
form  a   part,  shall  be  considered  as  treachery  u 
the  state,  and  a  dissolution  of  the  ties  of  allcgmsff 
are,  very  naturally,  liable  to  err  on  the  mie  of  <t- 
aggerating  the  treasonable  character  aad  teodearv 
of  conduct.     As  far,  therefore,  as  the  ialecace  of 
self-esteem,  and  a  love  of  the  exercise  of  power,  ue 
to  be  guarded  against,  it  is  importaat  to  limit  th* 
discretion  of  the  governors,  in  patting  s  coastnic. 
tion  upon  the  conduct  of  the  goteraed,  in  tbn 
respect. 

The  punishment  of  treason  u  nothbig  W»  thaa 
death,  and,  by  the  laws  of  some  states,  a  peculiarly 
cruel  death  ;  as  in  the  cases  of  Ravaillar  aai  th^ 
meins  in  France.  The  English  law  rondeinas  t^ 
convict  to  be  drawn  to  the  place  of  executioa,  tkrre 
hanged,  and  cut  down  alive,  and  emboweOed,  u.^ 
his  entrails  burned  while  he  is  yet  alive;  then  W» 
to  be  beheaded  and  quartered.  But  the  more  W- 
barous  and  revolting  parts  of  this  panishaeat  at 
usually  remitted,  the  convict  being  drawn  to  *^^ 
place  bf  execution,  it  is  true,  but  on  a  burdlc,  v 
not  on  the  ground,  and,  when  be  arrives  thrrr  -i 
simply  beheaded.  By  the  English  law,  a  ooorirt<r 
of  treason  works  forfeiture  of  landa  and  goou  :  - 
the  crown,  and  attainder  of  blood  ;  so  that  do  ^' 
son  can  inherit  an  estate  to  which  be  must  drriic  i 
title  through  the  person  convicted  of  this  mw 
This  attainder  may  be  reversed,  that  is,  the  pm^ 
ment  of  the  traitor's  heirs  for  his  offence  nay  br  r^ 
mitted  by  act  of  parliament,  as  was  done  in  n*^ 
to  the  heirs  of  Algernon  Sydney.  In  the  Fnrr : 
code  pituti,  the  term  high  treowoH  no  longer  ocn^ 
Crimes  against  the  peace  and  safety  of  Francr.  i« 
against  the  person  of  the  king,  or  of  the  royal  iaa 
are  punished  ¥rith  death  and  the  confiacntioo  cfr- 
perty  (Code  Pftud,  A.  75—102).  The  Prv»i 
code  defines  high  treason  as  that  crime  whirk  *•* 
for  its  object  a  subversion,  by  violeiice,  of  ^  * 
government  of  the  state,  or  which  ia  directed  s^^* 
the  life  or  liberty  of  its  sovereign,  and  u  d^^  * 
guished,  both  from  the  LoHdesvernikerei,  §  lOt* 
which  Uie  state  is  exposed  to  danger  from  U^  •* 
powers),  and  from  crimes  against  the  interval  r7\ 
quillity  and  security  of  the  state,  and  frcm  tkf  ' 
mcM  laut  majeMtati*,  cr  of  persoind  injury  t»  '•" 
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dignity  of  the  head  of  the  state.  The  Austrian  penal 
e<^e  of  1806  defines  high  treason  to  be,  1.  the  vio- 
Ution  of  the  personal  safety  of  the  sovereign,  and, 
2.  undertakings  for  effecting  a  violent  revolution 
of  the  government,  or  for  producing  or  increasing  a 
danger  to  the  state  from  abroad.  The  Bavarian 
code  (1813,  of  Frcuerbach)  assumes  a  kind  of  trea- 
son, without  giving  a  definition  of  it,  of  which  the 
f^rst  degree  is  calM  high  treason,  and  is  committed 
by  attacks  on  the  person  of  the  king,  with  the  in- 
tention of  killing  him,  taking  him  prisoner,  or  deli- 
vering him  into  the  hands  of  the  enem^,  and  by 
attacks  on  the  independence  and  constitution  of  the 
state.  Assisting  the  enemy  is  treason  of  the  second 
degree:  treachery  to  the  state,  by  the  delivery  of 
papers,  ftc.,  belongs  to  the  third  class :  in  the  fourth, 
very  different  acts  are  brought  together,  such  as 
applying  to  a  foreign  power,  on  account  of  a  legal 
claim  against  the  state,  injuring  foreign  sovereigns, 
and  ambassadors,  inducing  subjects  to  emigrate,  and 
levying  soldiers  for  foreign  powers.  In  the  new 
plan  of  1822  (by  Gonner^,  these  ideas  are  some- 
what differently  arrangea.  The  second  class  of 
treasons  is  united  with  high  treason ;  the  idea  of 
treason  against  the  state  is  limited  to  the  third 
class ;  and  the  fourth  is  brought  under  the  title  of 
actions  dangerous  to  the  security  of  the  state.  High 
treason  is  distinguished  from  other  crimes,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  regarded  as  wholly  perpetrated,  i.  e.  is  ob- 
noxious to  the  full  punishment  of  the  law,  so  soon 
as  the  design  is  evinced  by  actions,  and  inasmuch  as 
those  are  participators  in  it  who  are  acquainted  with 
treasonable  projects  and  do  not  reveal  thenu 

TREASURY.  In  England  there  was  formerly 
a  lord  high  treasurer,  who  was  the  principal  officer 
of  the  crown,  and  under  whose  charge  was  the 
treasure  in  the  royal  exchequer.  He  was  invested 
with  his  office  by  the  delivery  of  a  white  staff  to 
him  by  the  king.  But  for  upwards  of  a  century, 
the  management  of  the  treasury  has  been  put  in 
commission.  There  are  five  commissioners,  among 
whom  are  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The  former  is  consi- 
dered as  prime  minister,  and  has  the  appointment 
of  all  offices  employed  in  collecting  the  revenues  of 
the  crown,  the  dbposal  of  all  places  relating  to  the 
revenue,  and  power  to  let  leases  of  crown  lands. 
The  latter,  to  whom  is  specially  intrusted  the  reve- 
nue and  expenditure  of  the  nation,  commonly  takes 
the  lead  of  the  ministerial  party  in  the  house  of 
commons,  in  which  the  seats  occupied  by  that  party 
are  called  the  treasury  bemcket.  The  offices  of  the 
irst  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer  are  sometimes  united  in  the  same  person, 
when  the  former  is  a  commoner,  as  in  the  case  of 
Pitt  and  Canning. 

TREBBIA;  a  river  of  Italy,  duchy  of  Parma, 
which  fiills  into  the  Po  above  Piacenza.  It  is  noted 
as  the  scene  of  Hannibal's  second  victory  over  the 
Romans  (see  Hanmibal),  and  was  also  the  scene  of 
SuwMTow's  victory  over  the  French  in  1799. 

TREBISOND,  oa  TARABOSAN  (anciently 
Trapexu9)  ;  a  dty  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  capital  of  a 
pachalic,  with  a  harbour  on  the  Black  Sea,  founded 
by  a  Greek  colony  of  Sinope ;  Ion.  39*>  28^  E. ;  lat. 
4\^  3'  N. ;  popubition  estimated  at  about  15,000. 
The  houses,  mostly  built  of  stone  and  lime,  are  of  a 
mean  appearance.  It  contains  eighteen  mosques, 
eight  khans,  five  baths,  and  ten  Greek  churches, 
and  is  the  residence  of  a  pacha  and  a  Greek  metro- 
politan. The  trade  is  considerable.  The  present 
walls  are  built  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  edifices. 


The  castle,  which  b  much  neglected,  is  situstcd 
upon  a  rock,  and  its  ditches  are  cut  in  the  rock. 
Trebisond  was,  at  one  time,  the  capital  of  a  small 
kingdom,  erected  by  Alexius,  a  Byzantine  prince,  at 
the  time  when  the  capital  of  the  empire  was  cap- 
tured (1204)  by  the  Latins  or  crusaders  from  the 
West.  (See  Byzantine  Empire,)  His  successors 
assumed  the  imperial  title,  and  continued  to  bear 
their  family  name,  ComnenL  (q.  v.)  After  this 
little  state  had  existed  for  two  centuries,  Moham- 
med II.  besieged  and  captured  the  king  in  his  capi- 
tal (1461),  and  incorporated  the  kingdom  with  the 
Turkish  territories. — See  Fallmerayer's  History  of 
the  Empire  of  7>e6tsoiu/(in  German,  Munich,  1827.) 

TREBUCHET,  or  CUCKIMG-STOOL.  See 
Otcking-Stool. 

TRECHT,  DRECHT.  TRICHT;  termination 
of  many  Dutch  names  (derived  from  the  Latin  tra- 
jeetum,  passage,  ford),  as  Dordrecht,  Utrecht,  Mai* 
tricht  (passage  of  the  Masa,  Meuse).  It  is  the 
same  as  the  German  I^trt. 

TRECKSCHUYT ;  a  sort  of  covered  vessel, 
sixteen  to  twenty-six  paces  long,  and  three  to  six 
broad,  drawn  by  horses,  and  used  in  the  Nether- 
lands on  the  canals.  They  go  at  fixed  times  from 
one  town  to  another,  and  have  generally  a  large 
apartment  for  all  the  travellers,  together  with  a 
cabin  for  those  who  wish  to  be  private. 

TREE.     See  Botany. 

TREE-NAILS ;  certain  long,  cylindrical  wooden 
pins,  employed  to  connect  the  planks  of  the  ship's 
side  and  bottom  to  the  corresponding  timbers. 
They  are  superior  to  spike  nails  or  bolts,  which  are 
liable  to  rust  and  loosen.  The  thickness  of  the 
tree-nails  is  usually  proportioned  to  the  length  of 
the  ship,  allowing  one  inch  to  every  hundred  feet.    ^ 

TREE  OF  LIBERTY.     See  Liberty  TVee. 

TREMOLITE.     See  Hornblende. 

TRENCHES  are,  in  general,  all  those  works 
which  are  used  in  attacking  a  fortress;  hence,  when 
a  siege  is  commenced,  the  trenches  are  said  to  be 
opened.  Ditches  are  dug  from  three  to  five  feet 
deep,  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  broad,  and  the  earth 
taken  from  them  is  thrown  up  on  the  side  toward 
the  fortress,  to  afford  a  defence  against  the  shot. 
In  order  to  protect  the  flanks,  the  ditches  are  so 
extended  as  to  reach  beyond  the  fortress.  This 
gives  to  the  trenches  a  zigzag  form.  Trenches  of 
this  kind  were  first  used  by  the  French,  at  the  siege 
of  Harfleur,  1449.  The  idea  of  this  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding is  found  even  among  the  ancients.  Some- 
times the  besieged  construct  counter  trenches  {eon- 
tre  approchee),  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  trenches 
of  the  besiegers,  and  place  cannon  on  them. 

TRENCK,  FaEDxaicK,  baron  von  der,  a  Prus- 
sian officer,  bom  at  Konigsberg,  in  1726,  was  the 
descendant  of  an  ancient  fiunily.  In  his  youth  he 
displayed  an  adventurous  disposition,  and,  at  the 
age  of'^sixteen,  was  admitted  to  the  court  of  Frederic 
the  Great,  as  a  cadet  in  the  regiment  of  guards. 
The  king  made  him  his  aid-de-camp,  and,  in  the 
seven  years*  war.  Trench  greatly  signalled  himself. 
An  intrigue  with  the  sister  of  Frederick  involved 
him  in  severe  misfortunes,  and  he  was  at  length 
imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Glatz,  under  pretext 
of  his  carrying  on  a  correspondence  with  his  cousin, 
Franris  von  der  Trenck,  commander  of  the  Pandoors 
in  the  service  of  Austria.  Having  effected  his 
escape,  his  relation,  general  Lieven,  who  was  in  the 
service  of  Russia,  persuaded  him  to  go  to  Moscow, 
where  he  was  exceedingly  well  received.  Having 
visited  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Holland,  he  returned 
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to  Vienna  to  take  poftseMion  of  the  property  of  his 
oousin,  who  died  in  1749,  and  then  took  a  journey 
to  Italy.  On  bis  return,  he  was  appointed  a  cap- 
tain of  Austrian  cuirassiers,  and,  joining  his  regi- 
ment in  Hungary,  he  contributed  materially  to  its 
improvement  in  discipline.  The  death  of  his  mo« 
ther  taking  place  in  1766,  he  went  to  Dantzic  to 
arrange  the  disposition  of  her  property,  when  he 
was  arrested,  and  conducted  to  the  fortress  of  Mag- 
deburg, where  he  remained  in  dose  confinement  till 
1763.  His  involiutary  seclusion  was  devoted  to 
ineffectual  projects  for  effecting  his  escape,  to  study, 
and  to  writing  verses.  Being  at  length  set  at  lib- 
erty, probably  through  the  interference  of  the  prin- 
cess Amelia,  he  went  to  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  where 
he  fixed  hb  residence,  and,  in  1765,  married  the 
daughter  of  a  burgomaster  of  that  dty.  Litera- 
ture, politics,  and  commerce  as  a  wine-merchant, 
then  alternately  engaged  his  attention.  He  wrote 
a  piece  entitled  the  Macedonian  Hero,  the  pro- 
fessed design  of  which  was  to  unmask  the  ch»- 
racter  of  Frederick  IL,  and  edited  a  weekly  paper 
called  the  Friend  of  Men.  In  1772,  he  commenced 
a  gazette  at  Alx-la-Chapelle,  which  he  conducted 
for  some  time  with  considerable  success.  His  wine 
trade  fiuling,  he  returned  to  Oermaay,  and  vras  em- 
ployed in  various  political  missions.  At  Vienna  he 
received  new  fiivours  firom  the  empress,  Maria  The- 
resa, who  bestowed  a  pension  on  the  baroness 
Trenck,  which,  however,  she  lost  on  the  death  of 
that  princess,  for  whom  Trenck  composed  a  funeral 
oration  and  ode.  He  then  retired  to  his  castle  of 
Zwerback,  in  Hungar^r,  where,  for  six  years,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  agricultural  pursuits.  He  also 
published,  by  subscription,  various  works  in  prose 
and  verse,  including  the  history  of ''his  own  life. 
Aft«r  an  exile  of  forty-two  years,  he  was  permitted 
to  revisit  his  native  country  in  1787,  when  he  was 
kindly  received  by  the  successor  of  the  great  Fre- 
derick; and  he  had  an  interview  with  the  princess, 
to  whose  favour  he  had  owed  so  manv  of  his  mis- 
fortunes. The  revolution  in  France  round  a  ready 
partisan  in  Trenck,  who  published  some  political 
pamphlets,  which  involved  him  in  disgrace  with  the 
Austrian  government ;  and  he  not  only  lost  a  pen- 
sion which  he  had  hitherto  received,  but  also  suf- 
fered a  short  imprisonment.  Towards  the  end  of 
1791,  he  revisited  France,  but  was  arrested  on  sus- 
picion of  being  a  secret  emissary  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  and  imprisoned  at  St  Lazarus.  There  be- 
ing no  evidence  to  support  this  charge,  he  was  ac- 
cused of  having  taken  part  in  a  conspiracy  in  the 
prison,  for  which  he  was  guillotined,  July  25, 1794. 
TRENT ;  a  city  of  Tyrol  (in  Latin,  TtideniMm, 
called  by  the  Italians  Trento,  and  by  the  Germans 
Trient),  formerly  capital  of  a  princely  bishopric  of 
the  same  name,  sixty-five  miles  north-west  of  Ve- 
nice; Ion.  IP  4'  £.;  kt.  46<'  6'  N.;  population, 
9603.  It  is  situated  on  the  Adige,  in  a  delightful 
valley  among  the  Alps ;  but  its  climate  is  subject 
to  great  extremes,  being  intensely  cold  in  winter, 
and  hot  in  summer.  It  is  surrounded  with  walla, 
and  contains  a  cathedral,  two  other  churches,  an 
hospital,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  lyceum,  or  central 
school.  The  streets  are  tolerably  wide  and  well 
paved,  the  houses  generally  old.  Tbe  inhabitants 
are  employed  partly  in  the  manufacture  of  silk,  and 
partly  in  the  culture  of  vines  and  tobacco.  Trent 
is  remarkable  for  a  famous  council,  commenced  in 
1545,  terminated  Dec.  4,  1563,  having  continued, 
with  more  or  less  interruption,  during  eighteen 
years.     See  the  next  article. 


TRENT,  CoimciL  OP.  The  f«formatioD  of  the 
chureh,  which  had  been  the  olgeet  of  the  oouooli 
of  Constance  and  Basle,  the  poli^  of  the  popes 
would  not  suffer  to  be  carried  into  execHtioB.    Ras 


IL,  in  1460,  forbade  an  appeal  to  a  gmcral  oowidl, 
and  Julius  IL  renewed  this  prolubitM»  in  1512. 
But  to  such  a  council  only  oould  Catbolitf  Ghiistca- 
dom  look  for  the  aooomplishmcni  of  its  Mimsi 
wish  for  a  thorough  reformation  of  tbe  drarcb ;  and 
in  the  course  of  the  Geraaan  ref<»rmatia«,  evca  the 
Protestant  princes  expressed  their  deaiie  fiar  swh 
an  assemblage  of  the  deigy.  The  cnperor  Chasis 
V.  urged  it  lealously.  He  fouad  ii  •  rtrj  eflectnd 
mode  of  alarming  the  pope,  and  cttrbfaig  the  Pro- 
testant  princes,  and  thus  eontraUiqg  both  pertiei, 
to  persevere  in  demanding  that  a  oouDcfl  akMld  be 
convoked  on  German  soil;  for  whilst  the  pope 
justly  feared  the  questions  which  aright  oone  min 
investigation,  the  German  Protestaata  dared  act, 
on  account  of  the  Catholic  states*  refuee  at  Icasi  to 
acoept  a  propoad,  whi^  in  reality,  was  of  Impor. 
tanee  only  for  tlie  latter.  Charles  solcnaly  an- 
nounced a  council  to  the  states  at  the  diet  of  Au|»> 
burg,  in  1590,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  Ua  i 
ing  it  also,  preparations  for  it  ^ 
Accordingly,  Clement  VIL,  in  that 
creed  it,  but  without  fixif^  the  time  ;  aad  PUal  1 
his  successor,  appointed  it  to  be  held.  May  27»  15S7, 
at  Mantua.  As  the  oonditiotts  oflSered  bj  the  dtkg 
of  Mantua  were  not  acceptable,  the  plaes  was 
changed  to  Vicensa,  and  May  1,  1596^  was  fiscd 
upon,  when,  as  no  prelates  arrived,  it  was  s^gaia 
delayed  till  Easter,  1539;  and,  as  aeither  Fnacs 
nor  Germany  consented  to  thf  place  seiccfe<  U 
was  again  postponed  to  an  indefinite  peruMt »  eon- 
sequence  of  the  resolutions  of  the  diet  of  Batisboa, 
in  1541.  Paul  summoned  it  again  for  NovcmWr  1, 
1542,  and  showed  hu  willingness  to  cbooaa  a  Qcr- 
man  city  by  naming  Trent.  Hia  legates  snivcd 
there  November  22;  but  a  war  of  tiie  easpeies  with 
France  gave  occasion  tu  another  postpoacasenttaa 
more  convenient  time.  Such  a  time  the  pope  be> 
lieved  he  had  found  amidst  the  preparakioaa  ef 
Charles  against  the  Protestasta,  aad  samnioned  the 
council  to  meet  on  Mareh  15, 1545.  The  cardnak 
Del  Monte,  Ccrvino  della  Croee,  and  Pole,  arrived 
at  Trent,  at  tbe  appointed  time,  as  presiding Ifgatis ; 
but  as  the  number  of  btthops  (twenty)  aad  i 
who  followed  was  but  small,  tbe  time  waa  ^ 
disputes  about  rank,  and  in  pleasure  exc 
the  summer  passed  away,  during  whidi  the  { 
came  and  went,  till  at  length,  at  the  eoBBasid  ef 
the  pope,  December  13,  1545,  the  genetal  eoaacd 
of  Trent  (iSccrosoncte  CBCMmmiem  et  yeneraJis  ^a^ 
dms  Tridimtuuif  prttaidenHbmM  UgmiiM  wiasjuiw.!^ 
thus  called  In  the  papal  brief)  was  soleeaaly  epfard, 
twenty-five  bishops  and  some  other  pnSJbtm  fanic 
present.  lu  the  succeeding  oonfidcntial « 
it  was  agreed  that  committees  of  bishops  and 
tors  of  theology  should  prepare  the  aohiecU  to  be 
treated  in  particular  and  general  meetings  (not  pa^ 
lie  sessions  of  the  fathers),  tbe  pn^ioaed 
and  canons  should  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  ^ 
(tbe  votes  being  reckoned,  not  by  nations,  as  m 
Constance,  but  by  heads) ;  the  public  aeesiana  ■ 
the  cathedral,  with  mass  and  preaching,  ahoiald  be 
merely  ceremonial  acts,  for  publishing  and  confirai- 
ing  the  resolutions  that  had  been  adopted.  TVs 
method  ef  voting  by  heads,  of  whkh  the  Itahaa 
prelates  and  the  titular  bishopa  (who  were  both  a* 
tbe  side  of  the  pope)  formed  the  migority ;  asad  tiw 
drcumstanoe  that  the  oommitiect  were  chascn  awi 
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Iiiftructed  by  tlie  legatet,  wbi  suflicieiit  to  give  a 
turn  to  the  eoancU  eeeonling  to  the  will  of  the 
pope,  who  had  foraed  at  Rome  a  particular  aaaem- 
bly  of  eardiiialfl  to  conittlt  upon  the  affairt  of  the 
coundl.  Add  to  thif  the  vigorous,  proud,  and  do^ 
mineering  spirit  of  the  cardinal  Del  Monte,  entirely 
devoted  to  his  master ;  his  daily,  aay,  hourly,  cor- 
respondence with  him  by  means  of  an  uninterrupted 
line  of  couriers,  which  brought  to  him,  according  to 
the  changing  resolutions  of  the  pope,  public  and 
privat }  directions  for  every  aspect  of  afiairs,  and 
many  other  arrangements  by  which  the  Roman  po- 
licy was  able  to  influence  the  assembled  prelates 
according  to  circumstances.  Hence  even  the  Italian 
bishops  were  heard  to  complain,  that  the  council 
was  not  a  free  one.  Princes  and  people  expected 
from  this  union  of  holy  men  the  abolition  of  abuses 
which  had  been  long  complained  of,  and  an  im- 
provement of  the  church  in  its  head  and  members, 
which  would  obviate  the  objections  of  the  Pro- 
iestaiits,  and  induce  them  to  return  to  the  bosom 
of  the  Catholic  diurch.  The  impcnal  envoys 
openly  urged  that  this  should  be  the  chief  object  of 
their  labours,  yet,  in  the  second  and  third  sessions, 
January  7  and  February  4,  1546,  nothing  was  done 
except  the  reading  of  rules  for  the  regulation  of 
the  mthers  while  at  Trent,  of  exhortations  to  ex- 
tirpate heretics,  and  of  the  Niceue  creed.  From 
the  fourth  to  the  eighth  of  April,  when  five  arch- 
bishops and  forty-eight  bishops  were  already  as- 
senibled,  two  decrees  were  enacted,  in  which  the 
reception  of  the  Apocrypha  into  the  canon  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  was  taken  for  granted ;  tradition 
was  declared  of  e<|ual  authority  with  the  Bible;  the 
Latin  translation  of  the  Bible,  known  by  the  name 
of  Vulj^te,  was  received  as  authentic;  and  the 
church  was  declared  the  only  legitimate  interpreter 
of  them.  From  these,  as  well  as  from  the  decrees 
of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  sessions,  June  17, 

1546,  January  13,  and  March  3,  1547»  on  the  doc 
trines  of  original  sin,  justification,  and  the  seven 
sacraments,  till  then  not  confirmed  by  a  statute  of 
the  church,  it  was  evident  that  the  pope  and  his 
legates  had  the  intention  of  placing  Catholicism  in 
pointed  contrast  with  the  doctrines  oif  Protestantism. 
To  each  of  thete  decrees,  several  canons,  that  is, 
anathemas  against  those  who  dissented  from  them, 
were  added.  In  order  to  pay  some  attention  to 
the  wishes  of  the  nation,  strenuously  supported  by 
the  emperor,  the  legates  added  some  decrees,  for 
the  purpose  of  reformation,  to  those  intended  merely 
for  the  settlement  of  doctrines.  The  duties  of 
preachers,  and  the  adnunistratioa  of  the  inferior 
ofllees,  from  the  bishops  downwards,  were  more 
suitably  arranged,  without,  however,  radically  at- 
tacking  the  prevailing  abuses.  Even  by  these  half 
measures,  the  legates  feared  they  had  yielded  too 
much ;  and  as  the  violent  eonlentions  between  the 
prelates  and  the  clergy  of  various  orders,  the  bold 
assettions  and  proposals  of  the  imperial  envoys  and 
Oennaa  bishops,  nmde  the  course  of  the  delibera> 
tiona  eontinually  more  doubtful,  and  a  speedy  va- 
cancy of  the  papal  chair  was  anticipated,  the  legates 
made  use  of  the  folse  rumour  of  a  pestilence  in 
Trent,  and,  in  accordance  with  a  power  long  since 
received  from  Rome,  in  the  8th  session,  March  1 1, 

1547,  resolved  upon  transferring  the  assembly  to  Bo- 
logna, which  was  immediately  followed  by  the  depai^ 
ture  of  the  Italian  fiithers.  The  solemn  protestations 
of  the  emperor  sgainst  this  measure  compelled  18 
bishops,  from  his  states,  together  with  the  bishop 
of  Trent,  cardinal  Madruui,  to  remain  in  that  city. 


whilst  the  legates^  with  six  srchbishops,  thirty-two 
bishops,  and  four  generals  of  religious  orders,  con- 
tented themselves,  at  Bologna,  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  sessions,  April  21  and  June  2,  with  publish- 
ing repeated  decrees  of  aiQoumment,  without  de- 
ciding further  upon  the  subject  of  the  council.  The 
nominal  council  at  Trent,  in  the  meantime,  held 
no  session ;  and  as  the  emperor  firmly  refused  to 
consider  the  assembly  at  Bologna  as  a  council,  and 
as  the  bishops  departed,  one  after  another,  the  pope 
at  length  declared,  in  a  bull  of  Sept.  17,  1549,  the 
council  adjourned.  After  his  death,  the  cardinal 
Del  Monte,  Feb.  8, 1550,  ascended  the  papal  chair, 
under  the  name  of  Julius  III.,  and  formally  an- 
nounoed,  at  the  desire  of  the  emperor,  the  reassem- 
bling of  the  council  of  Trent  in  that  very  year.  His 
legate,  the  cardinal  Marorilus  Crescentius,  a  man  of 
a  passionate  temper,  came  with  two  nuncios  to  Trent, 
and  opened  the  council.  May  1, 1651,  with  the  11th 
session.  This  second  period  commenced  with  little 
splendour,  on  aocoont  of  the  small  number  of  prelates 
present ;  and  even  when  the  influence  of  the  em- 
peror had  brought  together  the  German  archbishops, 
besides  many  Spanish,  Italian  and  German  bishops, 
in  all  sixty-four  prelates,  yet,  on  account  of  the  de- 
ficiency of  theologiana,  only  the  sukrjects  of  foture 
deliberations  could  be  decided  upon  in  the  twelfth 
session,  September  5,  1551.  France  kept  hack  its 
bishops,  as  in  the  first  period  of  the  council,  and 
presented,  in  this  session,  protestations  against  the 
eontinnation  of  it,  by  its  envoy,  James  ^myot,  on 
account  of  the  then  existing  politieal  contentions 
between  king  Henry  and  the  pope.  Nevertheless, 
the  fiithers  proceeded  in  their  work.  The  Jesuits 
Laines  and  Salmeron,  who  had  been  sent  as  papal 
theologians,  had  a  decisive  influence  upon  the  de> 
crees,  which  now,  laying  aside  scholastic  differences, 
were  briefly  and  precisely  drawn  up  respecting  the 
Lord's  supper,  penance,  and  extreme  unction,  and 
were  published,  the  first  with  eleven  esnons,  in 
the  thirteenth  session,  October  11,  the  two  last, 
with  nineteen  canons^  in  the  fourteenth  session, 
November  15.  They  added  to  this  two  decrees  of 
reformation  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  in 
which  the  limits  of  tiie  episcopal  authority,  and  the 
causes  admitting  of  appeal  to  the  pope,  were  deter- 
mined, encroachments  in  foreign  dioceses,  and  abuses 
in  exercising  the  rights  of  patronage,  and  in  the 
dres^of  the  clergy,  were  prohibited ;  and  the  privi- 
leged eodesiastioKl  bodies,  universities,  monasteries, 
hospitals,  ftc,  were  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  bishops.  The  canons,  connected  with  the 
dogmatic  decrees,  contained  only  sentences  in  eoOf 
demnation  of  the  opinions  of  Luther  and  Zwingli ; 
and  yet  the  pope  had  invited  the  Protestants,  by 
several  nnndos,  to  take  part  in  this  act  of  the  coui^ 
dl,  as  the  emperor  insisted  on  their  admission. 
Some  envoys  of  the  Protestant  powers  appeared, 
indeed,  at  Trent ;  those  of  Brandenburg  in  order  to 
obtain  firom  the  pope  the  confirmation  of  prince 
Frederic  in  the  archbishopric  of  Magdeburg,  those 
of  Wlkrtemberg,  and  deputies  from  the  cities  of 
Upper  Germany,  to  please  the  emperor,  and  perhaps 
also  at  the  instigation  of  the  elector,  Maurice, 
whose  own  envoy  arrived  there  January  7,  1552, 
and  obtained  an  audience  January  24,  in  a  general 
assembly.  To  his  extreme  vexation,  the  cardinal 
legate  was  obliged  to  consent,  that  the  Protestant 
theologians  also  should  le  heard,  and  provided  with 
safe  conducts.  In  order  to  cut  off  every  possibility 
of  an  agreement  with  the  Protestants,  be  bad  com- 
posed a  decree  on  the  consecration  of  priests,  e i.- 
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tirely  in  the  tpint  of  Gregory  VII. ;  yet  the  em- 
peror gained  his  object,  and,  in  the  fifteenth  leflsion, 
January  25,  this  decree  was  not  published,  but  only 
a  postponement  of  the  deliberations  was  resolved 
upon  till  the  arrival  of  the  Protestant  divines.  Un- 
der the  imperial  protection,  the  divines  of  Wiirtem- 
berg  and  Upper  Germany  (from  the  cities)  now  also 
came  to  Trent,  and  the  Saxons  were  already  on 
their  way  thither,  under  the  conduct  of  Melanch- 
thon.  These  measures,  however,  were  only  a 
stratagem  on  the  part  of  Saxony,  in  order  to  lull 
the  emperor  into  security,  as  was  soon  evinced  by 
the  sudden  commencement  of  hostilities  on  the  part 
of  the  elector,  Maurice,  who  forced  the  emperor  to 
dy,  and  the  members  of  the  council  to  disperse. 
They  resolved,  accordingly,  in  the  sixteenth  session, 
April  8,  upon  its  adjournment  for  two  years,  with- 
out  having  even  commenced  negotiations  with  the 
Protestants.  Amidst  these  circumstances,  of  the 
greatest  disadvantage  for  the  authority  of  the  pope, 
the  treaty  of  Passau,  and  the  religious  peace  of 
Augsburg,  were  concluded,  and  two  Catholic 
princes,  the  Roman  king  Ferdinand,  and  the  duke 
of  Bavaria,  even  ventured,  at  their  own  risk,  to 
grant  to  their  Protestant  subjects  the  privilege  of 
the  cup,  though  the  council  had  refused  them  per- 
mission so  to  do.  In  France,  the  increasing  power 
of  the  Protestants  threatened  to  extort  similar,  and 
still  greater  privileges  ;  and  because  pope  Paul  IV. 
(1555—59)  would  hear  nothing  of  any  council  held 
without  the  city  of  Rome,  the  French  bishops 
thought  of  summoning  a  national  synod,  for  the 
settlement  of  the  religious  disputes.  PauVs  succes- 
sor, Pius  IV.,  saw  himself  compelled,  in  15€0  and 
1561,  to  reassemble  the  general  council.  Although 
the  Protestants  did  not  accept  the  invitation,  and 
the  French  government,  rejecting  the  previous  de- 
crees  of  the  council,  demanded  an  entirely  new  and 
independent  council,  yet  it  was  re-opened,  January 
8,  1562,  bj  six  legates  of  the  pope,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  cardinal,  prince  Hercules  Gonsaga, 
of  Mantua,  with  112  bishops,  mostly  Italians,  four 
abbots,  and  four  generals  of  religious  orders.  In 
the  eighteenth  session,  February  26,  a  decree  was 
merely  published  for  preparing  an  index  of  prohi- 
bited books ;  but,  in  the  nineteenth.  May  4,  and  in 
the  twentieth,  June  14,  it  was  again  resolved  to 
delay  the  publication  of  new  decrees.  This  delay, 
ing  was  a  common  means  of  the  Roman  policy  to 
avoid  opposition ;  for  France,  as  well  as  the  em- 
peror and  Bavaria,  repeated  their  propositions  for 
the  reformation  of  the  church,  and  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  laity  to  the  cup  in  the  Lord's  supper, 
the  marriage  of  the  priests,  and  a  revision  of  the 
laws  concerning  forbidden  meat ;  and,  besides,  all 
the  bishops,  except  those  from  Italy,  agreed  in  the 
opinion  so  odious  to  the  pope,  that  the  episcopal 
power  and  rights  were  not  of  papal  but  of  divine 
origin.  But,  in  consequence  of  the  majority  of  the 
Italian  bishops,  the  results  of  the  votes  were  alwajrs 
in  &vour  of  the  views  of  the  Roman  court.  Thus 
there  were  passed,  in  the  twenty-first  and  twenty- 
second  sessions,  July  16  and  September  17,  1562, 
the  decrees  respecting  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  and  the  sacrifice  of  mass,  allowing  prepara- 
tory  explanations  in  the  vernacular  languages ;  but 
the  laity  were  referred  to  the  pope,  as  respected 
their  demand  for  the  cup  in  the  Lord's  supper.  In 
these  sessions,  there  were  present  290  prelates,  be- 
sides the  ambassadors  of  the  Catholic  courts ;  and 
tlie  number  was  increased,  November  13,  by  the 
arrival  of  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  with  fourteen 


bishops,  three  abbots  and  eighteen  theologian,  t-  - 
France,  who  not  only  gave  new  strength  to  the  »-- 
position,  but  also  proposed  thiity-fbur  article*  ' 
reformation,  which  could  not  but  be  czcee£ar 
offensive  to  the  Papal  party.     Thia  party,  tktn- 
fore,  resorted  again  to  delays,  and  poatpoeed  tk 
next  session  from  one  month  to  another.     Gosn^ 
who  was  generally  esteemed  for  bia  nprightncni,  itt 
who  was  fettered  in  every  step  b/  the  direcboa* 
which  he  received  from  the  Romaa  court,  i** 
meanwhile,  March  2,  1563 ;  and,  in  his  ^aee,  tk 
new  legates  Moroni  and  Stavageri  prcauled,  nU 
amused  the  fathers  with  empty  formalitica  and  tkf*. 
logical  disputes,  so  that  at  length  the  iapcrial  tm, 
French  courts  were  convinced  that  no  refofti*- 
of  the  church  was  to  be  expected  from  this  coead 
and  still  less  a  peace  with  the  Proteataat«»  who  c«- 
tirely  rejected  the  council.  Moreover,  thecardimJct 
Lorraine  was  won  over  to  the  Papal  psvty  by  Mcrrt 
promises  of  personal  advantage ;  and,  altbcii^  tkc 
German,  Spanish  and  French  bishopo  had  hitherto 
zealously   maintained  the   divine   origin  of  tkttr 
power,  yet,  at  length,  either  tired  out  by  length  of 
time,  or  influenced  by  intrigues,  they  nonirartif  to 
a  decree  respecting  the  consecratioB  oT  the  pciests 
and  the  hierarchy,  entirely  in  acoordaare  with  the 
views  of  the  pope,  which  received  paUk  i 
tion  in  eight  canons,  in  the  twcnty-ikdrd 
July  15, 1562.     With  equal  pliability,  they  \ 
to  be  passed,  in  the  twenty-fourtb  sesaioo,  Mc 
1 1,  the  decree  respecting  the  Bacrameat  eif  BBtii- 
mony,  in  twelve  canons,  in  which  the  ctSkan  «f 
the  clergy  was  enjoined :  and,  in  the  tvcnty-finh 
and  last  sessions,  December  3  and  4,  the  hJ^y 
composed  decrees  respecting  purgatory,  the  wonki? 
of  saints,  relics  and  images,  the  naonastic  vovi«  ift> 
dulgences,  £uts,  prohibition  of  certain  kinds  of  £so4. 
and  an  index  of  prohibited  hooka ;  the  last  of  whack. 
together  with  the  eompositioo  of  a  catcchisai  ir^ 
breviary,  was  left  to  the  pope.     In  the  decteet  of 
reformation,  published  in  these  laat  five 
which  oontiuned  mostly  insignificant  or  t 
ordinances,  or  at  least  the  same  repeated  oidy  wvk 
different  words,  provision  was  made  for  the  rnaoiV 
of  the  prevailing  abuses,  for  the  coofietment  ani  •i- 
ministration  of  spiiitusl  offices  and  sinecfe$»  4r 
The  most  useful  provision  was  that  for  feinidr< 
seminaries  for  the  education  of  the  dergy,  and  ihr 
examination  of  those  to  be  ordained.     At  the  cUm 
of  the  last  session,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  ezclMa- 
ed,  "  Cursed  be  all  heretics  1"  and  the  prela«cai«ii»^ 
in  the  cry,  **  Cursed,  cursed  1**  so  that  the  Aame  ^ 
soundeil  with  their  imprecationSb     Thna  ended  ti« 
council  of  Trent,  the  decrees  of  whi<^  nparil  hj 
255  prelates,  perpetuated  the  separatiosi  of  the  Pro- 
testants  from  the  Catholic  church,  and  aoqiarn.. 
with  the  latter,  the  authority  of  a  symbolicnl  boi* 
The  pope  confirmed  them,  January  S0,  1564.    * 
their  whole  extent.     The  chief  object  of  thia  con> 
cil,  the  gaining  back   of  the  Protcstanta  to  t*- 
Catholic  church,  was  not  attained,  and  the  poo> 
of  dissension  between  the  Roman  and  the  Gnti 
churches  were  marked  out  so  distinctly,  aa  to  Vemr' 
no  hope  of  any  future  recondliation.     By  its  ^ 
crees,  the  Catholic  doctrines  were  more  exncth  a^- 
termined,  and  many  abuses  remedied,  thoogh*  «iv 
worst  and  most  pernicious  were  left.     Thoe  ^- 
crees  were  received  without  limitatioa   in  ItW^ 
Portugal  and  Poland;    in  the  8paaiah 
they  were  restricted  by  the  statutes  of  the 
in  France,  Germany  and  Hungary,  on  the  copii»r% 
they  met  with  an  opposition  which  gtndttalljt    «- 
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■uU«d  In  •  inent  apprdb«tioii  of  the  doctrinBl  de- 
creet on  the  part  of  the  CftthoHct,  but  hu  alwsys 
prevented  tb«  reeeption  of  the  decvees  of  reform*- 
tion,  M  irreeondUble  with  many  Uws  of  the  re- 
spective coantriet,  although  the  real  improvemeDts 
ordained  were  cheerfully  received  and  put  in  execu- 
tion. For  the  explanation  and  interpretation  of 
the  decreet  of  thit  council,  Sixtua  V.,  in  1588,  in- 
stituted a  eoundl  of  cardinalt,  the  continuation  of 
which  was  found  necettary  hy  hit  tucccatort.  The 
works  which  have  been  written  in  tupport  of,  and 
oppotition  to,  the  council  of  Trent,  the  laat  that 
hat  been  held,  are  very  numerout,  and  many  exhibit 
great  talent.  During  the  tettiont  of  the  council, 
Calvin  wrote  bit  antidote  againtt  the  council  of 
Trent,  and,  in  1560,  when  pope  Piut  YIL  Ofdered 
the  reattembling  of  the  council,  the  Lutheran  princet 
of  Germany  ittued  their  CmtcilU  TVu/enlwii  iecretU 
QppotUa  Orav^mima,  and  even  down  to  recent  times, 
workt  have  continued  to  be  written  on  it,  though 
the  notioiit  of  Protestants  are  now  too  well  settled 
to  induce  them  to  spend  much  time  in  refuting  its 
decreet.  Tho  fundamental  error  connected  with 
this  council  was,  that  Catholics  and  Protettantt 
could  puppoae  it  pottible  to  recondle  their  differ- 
encet  by  meant  of  a  council,  which  could  only  bring 
them  out  in  ttronger  relief.  It  waa,  in  fact,  the 
great  mistake  of  the  time  to  tuppoae  that  truth 
could  be  tcttled  by  religiout  ditputationa.  But, 
though  it  it  eaty  to  tee  now  that  a  union  between 
the  Catholica  and  Protettantt  was  impostible,  it  waa 
not  eaty  to  tee  it  then ;  and  we  can  hardly  blame 
men  for  wiahing  to  produce  harmony  in  Christendom. 
Even  at  a  much  later  period,  men  like  Leibnits  be- 
lieved in  the  possibility  of  a  reunion  of  the  churches. 
TREPANNING ;  the  operation  of  opening  the 
tkttll,  by  means  of  a  surgical  instrument,  adapted 
for  the  purpose.  The  instrument  used  is  called  a 
trepam^  or  trtpkimt,  and  consists  of  a  handle,  to 
which  it  fixed  a  circular  saw,  or  hollow  iron  cylin- 
der, of  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  called  the  croira, 
Irom  the  centre  of  which  projects  a  sharp  perform- 
tor,  called  the  ctuire^pU^  The  upper  part  of  the 
centre-pin  screws  into  a  hole  at  the  top  of  the 
crown ;  its  use  ie  to  steady  the  trepan  before  the 
t«eth  of  the  aaw  have  saade  a  sulBcient  furrow  to 
prevent  it  from  slipping ;  for  which  purpose  it  is 
pushed  down  below  the  level  of  the  teeth  of  the 
saw,  and  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  bone  to  be  re- 
moved. The  trephine  diflert  from  the  trepan  in 
hnviog  tte  crown  fixed  upon  and  worked  by  a  eooi- 
mon  tmnsTerte  handle,  like  a  gimlet,  instead  of  be- 
ing turned  by  a  handle,  like  a  wimble  or  centre-bit, 
at  it  the  caae  with  the  trepan.  The  former  is  nted 
in  England :  the  latter  it  preferred  by  the  turgeons 
of  roottnental  Europe,  Tbe  trephine  performs  only 
n  semidrcttlar  motion,  imparted  by  the  pronation 
nod  supination  of  the  hand,  the  teeth  being  so  ar- 
ranged  as  to  cut,  whether  the  instrument  ie  turned 
from  right  to  left  or  the  reverae.  The  trepan  is 
turned  completely  round  and  round  on  its  own  axis. 
Tbe  operation  is  performed  in  the  following  man- 
mer  :~The  hair  is  first  reosored  from  the  portion  of 
tbe  skull  to  be  taken  out,  and  incisions,  in  the  form 
of  a  crosa,  or  of  the  tetter  T  or  Y,  are  saade  quite 
through  the  scalp,  in  order  to  expose  tbe  bone. 
The  centre-pin  it  then  fixed,  the  trephine  or  trepan 
lo  put  in  motion,  as  above  deeeribed,  and  the  ope- 
rmtion  is  continued  until  the  bone  is  aawn  through, 
which  it  then  removed  by  theforcepa.  The  divided 
•mlp  it  finally  placed,  aa  nearly  aa  poasible,  in  its 
mAtnral  situation,  and  dreaaed*    The  aperture  in 


the  akull  gradually  becomes  closed  with  soft  granu- 
lations, which  slowly  acquire  a  hard  consistency. 
Until  this  is  the  case,  the  patient  must  wear  a  thin 
piece  of  horn,  or  plate  of  metal  over  the  aperture. 
The  operation  of  trepanning  is  resorted  to  only  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  the  brain  from  pressure. 
Such  pressure  may  be  caused  by  the  depression  of  a 
portion  of  the  cranium,  or  it  may  be  produced  by 
an  extravasation  of  blood,  or  by  the  lodgment  of 
matter  betwixt  the  skull  and  the  dura  mater,  occn- 
sioned  by  a  blow  upon  the  head,  or  the  inflammation 
of  the  membranes  of  the  brain. 

TRESS  AN,  Locia  Elmabbth  db  la  VEXGifv, 
count  of,  was  bom  in  1705,  at  Mans,  went  at  an 
early  age  to  Paris,  and  became  acquainted  with 
Voltaire,  Fontenelle,  and  other  celebrated  men,  by 
whom  he  was  confirmed  in  his  love  of  literature. 
In  1723,  he  entered  the  army,  and  afterwards  tra- 
velled in  Italy.  When  the  war  broke  out  between 
France  and  Austria,  be  was  appointed  aid-de-carop 
to  the  duke  de  Noailles,  with  whom  he  waa 
at  the  siege  of  KehL  He  also  distinguished  him- 
self at  Esslingen  and  Philipsburg,  in  1734.  In 
1741,  he  was  employed  in  Flanders.  In  1744,  he 
was  made  marechsJ-de-carop,  and  served  at  the 
sieges  of  Menin,  Ypres,  and  Furnet.  He  was  aid- 
de-camp  to  the  king  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoi, 
where  he  was  wounded.  In  1750.  be  was  ap- 
pointed  governor  of  Toulouse  and  French  Lor- 
raine, ana,  soon  after,  made  grand  marshal  to  the 
ex-king  of  Poland,  at  LuneviUe,  where  he  remained 
till  the  death  of  that  prince.  In  1781,  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  French  academy,  and  took  up  his 
residence  in  Paris,  where  he  died,  October  31, 
1783.  He  published  a  translation  of  the  Orlando 
Furioso  of  Ariosto,  which,  together  with  extracta 
and  translations  of  many  other  Italian  and  old 
French  romances,  appeared  in  Zes  CEuvret  Ckoine9 
de  TVetaam  (Paris.  1787—91,  12  toIs.,  8vo).  He 
also  wrote  R^xioma  tmr  lEtprk  ;  DiMCoure,  pro* 
none/  A  VAcmd,  de  Nanei;  Ehge$t    ftc. 

TREYES  (in  German,  Trter ;  anciently,  Au~ 
ffuata  TYevirm  urn's ;  a  dty  in  the  Prusaian  province 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  capital  of  a  goTernment  of 
the  same  name,  formerly  capital  of  an  electorate 
and  archbishopric  on  tbe  Moselle ;  Ion.  G<>  38'  E. ; 
lat  49^  4?  N. ;  population,  9006.  It  has  a  mc- 
turesque  situation  in  the  centre  of  a  laige  valley 
lying  aloQg  the  Rhine,  and  open  to  the  north-west 
and  south-east,  but  confined  on  the  other  sides  by 
gentle  eminences  covered  with  vines ;  and  the  en- 
virons abound  with  gardens.  It  contatna  the  late 
elector's  palace,  now  converted  into  barracks,  a 
cathedral,  nine  churches,  seven  conrents,  three 
hospitals,  a  lyceum,  and  a  public  hlirary.  A  uni- 
versity was  founded  here  in  1454,  but  converted 
by  tbe  French,  in  1794,  into  a  central  school,  now 
styled  a  gymnasium.    Treves  is  the  most  andent. 


and  among  the  most  celebrated,  cities  of  Germany. 
It  contains  many  Roman  antiquities :  coins,  medmls 
and  inscriptions  are  frequently  dug  up ;  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  baths  are  extensire.  The  archbish- 
opric of  Treves  waa  the  oldest  in  Germany ;  the 
archbishop  waa  the  second  elector  of  the  empire, 
and  had  the  title  of  *«  areh-cbancellor  of  the  holy 
Roman  empire,  for  Gaul  and  Aries.**  By  the 
peace  of  I«unerille  (1801),  Treves  was  annexed  to 
France,  but,  since  the  peace  of  Paris,  has  belonged 
to  Prussia.  Tbe  gymnasium  hat  a  library  of  70,000 
volumes  and  2000  manuscripts.  Among  the  churches, 
that  of  Our  Lady  is  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of 
German  ardiitccture.    The  arch  railed  the  biaek 
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gaUt  from  its  colour,  i»  ibe  mott  important  Ronm 
monument  in  Germany. 

TREVISO,  DuM  OF.    See  Martier. 

TREWES.     See  Sighlandt. 

TRIAD  (three  ia  one),  Tbe  number  three  was 
thought  holy  in  the  earliest  antiquity.  (See,  for 
instance,  Numbers  idx,  12.)  This  must  have  its 
reason  in  the  nature  of  the  number.  The  number 
three  represents  to  us  unity  and  opposition,  the 
principle  and  the  moments  of  developement-,  or  op- 
position, and  the  connecting  unity  (synthesis).  It 
18  the  first  uneven  number  in  which  the  first  even 
one  is  contained ;  herein  lie  its  peculiar  significa- 
tion and  perfection.  Even  in  antiquity,  it  could 
not  escape  attention,  thai  this  number  is  to  be 
found  wherever  varietv  is  developed.  Hence  we 
have  beginning,  middle,  e^d,  represented  in  tbe 
heavens  by  rise,  point  of  culmination,  and  setting ; 
morning,  noon,  evening,  and  evening,  midnight, 
morning ;  and  in  generd*  in  the  great  divisions  of 
time,  the  past,  tbe  present,  and  the  future.  In 
space,  also,  this  number  three  occurs,  as  in  above, 
midst,  and  below ;  right,  midst,  and  left ;  and  in 
general,  in  the  dimensions  of  space,  as  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness  or  depth.  To  the  eye,  tbe 
number  three  is  presented  in  the  regular  figure  of 
the  triangle,  which  has  been  ap|died  to  numberless 
symboliod  representations;  the  ear  perceives  it 
most  perfectly  in  the  harmonic  triad.  (See  the 
next  paragraph.)  As  the  triple  b  also  the  basis  of 
symmetry,  the  three-figured  form  is  found  in  archi- 
tecture and  in  simple  utensils,  without  any  parti- 
cular reference  to  symbolical  or  other  significations. 
Of  this  kind  are  the  triglyphs  in  architecture,  the 
tripod,  the  trident,  the  three  thunder-bolts  of  Ju- 
piter, the  ancient  three-stringed  lyre ;  though  the 
number  three  has  in  these  objects,  as  well  as  in  the 
three-headed  Cerberus,  other  more  symbolical  rela- 
tions. Even  in  our  thoughts,  we  meet  the  triad  in 
position  (thesis),  opposition  (antithesis),  and  union 
(synthesis). 

Triad,  Harmonic ;  a  compound  of  three  radical 
sounds,  consisting  of  a  fundamental  note,  its  third, 
and  its  fifth.  Of  these  three  sounds,  the  gravest  is 
called  the  Jkndamentalt  the  fifth  the  exduded  soimd, 
and  the  third  the  harmomical  mean.  This  division  of 
the  fifth  into  two  thirds  is  performed  in  two  ways ; 
first,  harmonically ;  as  when  the  greater  third  is 
lowest.  In  which  case,  the  triad  is  said  to  be  per- 
fect and  natural ;  secondly,  arithmetically ;  nfbien 
the  lesser  third  is  lowest ;  and  then  the  triad  is 
called  flat  or  imperfect. 

TRIAL.     See  Ja/y,  and  Proce$a, 

TRIANGLE,  in  geometry ;  a  figure  of  three 
sides  and  three  angles.  Triangles  are  either  plane 
or  spherical.  A  plane  triangle  is  one  contained  by 
three  right  lines;  and  a  spherical  triangle  is  one 
contained  by  three  arcs  of  great  circles  of  the  sphere. 
Triangles  are  denominated,  from  their  angles,  right, 
obhue^  and  acute.  A  right-angled  triangle  is  that 
which  has  one  right  angle ;  an  obtuse-angled  tri- 
angle is  such  as  has  one  obtuse  angle;  and  an 
acute-angled  triangle  is  that  which  has  all  its  angles 
acute.  The  triangle  is  the  most  important  figure 
in  geometry ;  and  its  various  lines  bear  the  most 
interesting  relations  to  each  other.  See  TV^ono- 
metry, 

TRIANGULAR  COMPASSES  are  such  as 
have  three  legs,  or  feet,  whereby  to  take  off  any 
triangle  at  once ;  much  used  in  the  construction  of 
maps,  globes,  &c. 

TRIANGULAR   NUMBERS   are   a  kind  of 


polygonal  numben,  being  the  saint  of  arithmetirsl 
progressions,  the  difference  of  whose  terms  is  I. 
Thus,  from  the  arithmetical  nuasbers  1,  S;  S,  4,  ^ 
6,  are  formed  the  triangidar  numbef*  1,  S^  6,  lu. 
15,  21. 

TRIANGULATING.  In  timreyiag,  the  larpr 
the  space  the  more  complicated  is  the  khoor.  A 
number  of  points  are  taken  as  the  apexes  of  iht 
anglea  of  triangles,  into  which  the  epoee  is  mppfmH 
to  be  divided.  This  process  is  called  trianpiahMp. 
Triangles  are  chosen  on  aeeount  of  tbe  csBe  with 
which,  if  some  parts  of  these  figures  are  gite, 
the  others  can  be  calculated.  In  tbeoe  survfji  m 
which  the  spheroidal  form  of  tho  earth  wnA  be 
taken  into  consideration,  astraaoaiical  epgauuw 
are  necessary;  acemate  instnnBcafte  are te W pre- 
pared for  measuring  angles,  sodi  as  theodslitn,  iv- 
fleeting  seztanto,  te.  The  longltade  and  htkwk 
of  places,  at  least  140  mike  daatant  froa  esi* 
other,  must  be  accurately  detenamed,  emi  tkm 
meridians  must  be  marked  oa  the  gnumL  The«t 
points  then  form  a  network,  to  be  aftcrwaidiflM 
up»  and  are  supported  by  a  great  bama,  obtaiaii  m 
well  from  accurate  measorenaent  aa  from  trinas 
metrical  calculations  or  careful  tria^tiiati^g.  Tha 
basis  is  situated,  if  posaible,  is  »  nMndisa,  nd  a 
astronomically  determined.  In  cadi  of  tke  dad 
triangles,  a  system  of  sfloaller  triaagles  is  csks- 
kted ;  the  whole  is  then  divided  iato  sqaait  «ecw 
tions,  each  of  which  contains  seme  of  the  peiati 
trigonometrically  ascertained  in  what  we  haw  calM 
the  netmorh.  These  furnish  the  means  of  sw«y* 
ing  in  detail,  and  of  ezaraiaatioa. 

TRIANON  f  the  name  of  two  psfaflss  nesr  Vrr- 
sailles.     Great  Trianon  {k  Grmd  TWsMa)  has  s 
front  of  384  feet,  and  is  renarkatte  far  the  braotf 
and  luxuriance  of  its  gardens,  laid  oaiVy  Lee^nr, 
The  palace, built  by  Mansaid  in  the  Oricalal  flt?W,H 
but  one  story  high.     At  the  end  of  the  paik  of  Gnat 
Trianon  is  U  Petit   Trimmtm   (Littk    Trianoa^ 
which  consists  merely  of  a  pavilion  in  the  Bomsa 
style,  with  English  gardens.      This  littk  pskrt 
was  tbe  fiivourite  resort  of  Marie  Antoinette,  mi 
was  therefore  exposed  to  the  vioknee  ef  the  pof»> 
laoe  during  the  revolution.      Great  Trinnoa  «■ 
much   visited  by  Napoleen,  aod    th«  dceee  W 
August  3^  1810,  was  dated  here. 
S^em. 

TRIBE  (in&Kf).  Romalos  divided  tke 
tants  of  Rome  into  three  bodiea,  thence  oM 
<rt6et,  each  of  which  had  a  presidiiv  aAcer  (amk- 
aas),  and  was  divided  into  ten  CBTMIL  ServiasTit- 
lius  divided  the  inhabitanta  into  firar  parta»  what 
still  retained  the  name  of  trAea,  To  these  kor 
dty  tribes  {jtriXnu  wrbamtt)  were  added  the  nm 
tribes  {tribitM  nuHeet),  the  namber  of  whidi  «w 
gradually  increased  to  thirty-one.  Is  the  eemats 
tributa,  in  which  the  people  voted  hf  tribes,  th 
lower  magistrates,  the  ordinary  nsagiatvates,  v- 
the  provindal  magistrates,  were  doeea,  laws  «i- 
made,  and  criminal  trials,  not  capitd,  ooadwcAed,  h- 

TRIBONIAN,  a  celebrated  atateasmsB  aaA 
Justinian,  a  native  of  Side,  ia  Paaiphylia»  w^  t^ 
tinffukhed  for  his  great  learning,  particiilariv  7 
jurisprudence,  which  gained  him  tiie  fcrosr  of  t>f 
emperor,  and  raised  him  to  the  higheaC  oflkas  • 
state.  He  became  questor  of  the  palaee  and  o^ 
sul ;  but  hk  vices  made  him  obnaxiona.  and  he  wm 
removed  (532),  in  consequence  of  a  aeditiaa,  W 
again  restored  to  his  former  digmtlea.  He  ww  v 
torious  for  avarice  and  taking  bribea;  but  hia  Itmr- 
ing  and  ability  preserved  him  the 
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JuiUnuui,  who  named  bin,  with  nine  oilier  oivi- 
tians,  to  prepare  the  new  code,  with  sixteen  others 
to  compote  the  diaeii  or  pmuhctt^  and  with  two 
othen  to  draw  up  the  inatitutea.  (See  Cimi  l^aw.) 
Tribonian  wae  chaiiged  with  being  the  secret  enemy 
of  Christaanity»  with  atheism,  and  attachment  to 
paganisms  but  these  charges  are  not  sustained  by 
aufBcieat  proof.     He  died  545. 

TRIBRAGHYS.     See  JRAytibk 

TRIBUNAL,  with  the  Romans;  an  elevated 
place  where  the  pretor  sat  upon  his  se/Zs  canJit, 
when  acting  as  judge:  hiaoounaellors  sat  near  him. 
In  the  camp,  the  Roman  general  had  also  a  tribunal 
of  tarf,  where  he  gare  judgment. 

TRIBUNAT.  The  French  constitution  of 
Deeember  15,  I7d0,  progectad  by  Bonaparte  and 
Sieyesi  committed  the  legislative  power,  though 
more  in  appearance  than  in  reality,  to  a  body  (corpi 
iegi^tif)  of  800  men,  and  a  iribmuU  of  100  mem- 
bers chosen  by  the  conservative  senale,  from  the 
three  lists  of  candidates  proposed  by  the  depart- 
mental  ooUeges.  To  the  three  conauls  was  re- 
served the  right  of  initiatinpf  Uws;  to  the  iribumat, 
that  of  deliberating  on  sulgects  thus  proposed,  and 
to  the  legislative  Iwdy  that  of  accepting  or  rejecting 
measurea  thus  proposed  by  the  first,  and  discussed 
by  the  seeond»  The  members  of  the  council  of 
state,  as  the  mouthpieces  of  the  government,  had  a 
considerable  influence  in  each  body.  The  iribunat 
bad  also  the  privilege  of  expressing  its  wishes,  and 
making  representations  to  the  government,  and 
sometimes  ventured  to  exercise  this  right.  A  tri- 
bun  was  to  be  twenty-five  years  old,  and  have  a 
yearly  income  of  15,000  ftaacs.  The  iribuHat  was 
renewed  every  five  year^,  by  the  re-election  of  one 
fidh  of  its  members  yearly.  The  last  voice  of 
freedom  in  the  tribtmat  was  Camot*s  speech  in  op- 
position to  the  election  of  Bonaparte,  as  emperor, 
in  1804.  By  the  atnattu^epHgulU  orgamtpte  of  May 
18,  1804,  its  general  meetings  were  abolished,  and 
it  was  permitted  to  meet  only  by  sections,  of  which 
there  were  three  (for  legislation,  home  affairs,  and 
finance).     In  1807*  the  tribunai  was  suppressed. 

TRIBUNE  (lr»6Kiiiis),  among  the  Romans;  ori- 
ginally, the  commander  of  a  tribe,  thence  a  public 
officer,  a  commander  in  general.  Thus  there  were 
military  tribunes,  and  tribunes  of  the  public  trea- 
sury {irihtmi  miittartM  and  tribun  ararii).  The 
former  commanded  a  division  of  a  legion,  consisting 
usually  of  about  1000  men  $  the  latter  assisted  the 
questors,  particularly  in  the  distribution  of  money. 
The  most  important  officers  with  this  title  were  the 
tribmii  pkbu,  or  tribunes  of  the  people  (i.  e.  of  the 
commons  or  plebeians),  who  were  diosen  from  the 
plebeians  to  defend  the  rights  of  their  order  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  patricians.  These  tri- 
bunes weie  not,  strictly  speaking,  magistrates,  or 
invested  with  magisterial  powers ;  but  they  exer- 
cised a  great  influence  upon  public  affairs.  The 
occMion  of  the  creation  of  this  office  was  the  se- 
cession  of  the  plebeians,  on  account  of  the  oppres- 
sion and  iigustice  which  they  suffered  from  the  pa- 
tricians, to  Mons  Sacer,  whence  they  refused  to  ret  urn 
into  the  dty,  till  they  had  procured  the  consent  of 
the  senate  to  the  creation  of  tribunes,  whose  per- 
sons should  be  inviolable,  to  protect  their  rights. 
They  had  the  power  of  putting  a  negative  upon  the 
decrees  of  the  senate,  and  of  stopping  the  proceed- 
ings of  magistrates  by  their  v€io  (l forbid  tl) ;  and 
in  process  of  time  their  influence  was  increased  to 
sudi  a  degree,  that  they  often  endangered  the  safety  of 
the  state.     Their  number  was  at  first  two,  but  was 


afterwards  increased  to  ten ;  and  as  they  were  not 
dignified  with  the  name  of  magisirateB,  they  en- 
joyed none  of  the  external  marks  of  distinction 
which  were  attached  to  the  magisterial  dignities  in 
Rome. 

TRIBUNE,  in  the  French  houses  of  legislature; 
the  pulpit  or  elevated  place  from  which  the  members 
deliver  their  speeches,  which  they  usually  read,  if 
they  treat  a  subject  at  length.  In  general,  only 
short  replies  are  made  ex  tesipore.  Hence  Cri6«Me 
is  often  used  metaphorically.     See  Tribunal. 

TRICOLORE.  Whenever  a  great  principle  or 
interest,  good  or  bad,  brings  large  bodies  of  men 
into  direct  opposition,  it  is  the  common  and  natural 
course  of  things  for  some  distinguishing  cry  or  badge 
to  be  adopted  by  all  those  who  espouse  the  same 
side ;  and  the  more  active  and  absorbing  the  oppo- 
sition is,  the  more  significant  becomes  the  sign. 
There  is  not  time  to  give  or  receive  long  expUna* 
tions :  the  questions  will  be,  Are  you  whig  or  tory? 
patriot  or  royalist  ?  a  friend  of  the  government  or 
of  revolution  ?  do  you  fight  for  the  red  or  white 
rose  ?  do  you  wear  the  white  riband  on  your  sleeve? 
fcc.  These  are  the  signs  or  watchwords  in  times 
of  great  excitement.  Such  a  sign  is  the  French 
tricolore  (white,  red,  and  blue^.  It  is  the  emblem 
of  all  who  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  new  order 
of  things  in  France,  of  all  whether  monarchists  or 
republicans,  Bonapai lists  or  Orleanists,  who  main- 
tain the  principle  of  equality,  under  whatever  mo- 
difications. The  white  banner  is  the  sign  of  the 
ancient  aristocrac;^,  the  Bourbons,  and  represents 
the  old  order  of  things,  under  all  modifications.  Xbe 
tricolore  was  adopted,  originally,  by  accident,  but 
has  become  a  historical  sign ;  and  even  if  the  elder 
line  of  the  Bourbons  could  regain  any  permanent 
power  in  France,  it  could  only  be  hy  adopting  the 
tricolore ;  i.  e.  by  yielding  to  the  spirit  of  modem 
France,  by  becoming  nationaL  Bourrienne's  Life  of 
Napoleon  contains  some  interesting  facts  respecting 
this  badge.  The  comte  d'Artoit  wore  it  in  1814. 
Fouche,  in  1615,  advised  Louis  XVIIL  to  adopt  it ; 
but  an  intrigue  prevented  his  so  doing.  "  Why," 
said  the  king,  when  Fouche  urged  this  measure, 
"should  I  change  my  badge  for  another?"  AJin 
que  perMonne  autre  que  V.  M,  ne  puisse  U  prendre^** 
answered  the  duke  of  Otranto.  The  first  thing  the 
duke  of  Orleans  did,  when  he  hastened  to  Paris, 
in  the  revolution  of  1830,  was  to  put  on  the  trico^ 
lore.  He  gave  a  pledge  by  so  doing,  which  was  un- 
derstood by  all,  and  section  sixty-seven  was  imme- 
diately added  to  the  constitution,  which  runs  thus : 
Prance  returnee  her  eoloure  :for  the/uture,  there  will 
be  no  other  cockade  than  the  tricohured  cockade. 
This  shows  that  the  tricolore  is  considered  the  em- 
blem of  France,  in  opposition  to  the  wAt/e— the  co- 
lour of  a  family,  the  Bourbons,  and,  of  course,  all 
the  interests  attached  to,  and  represented  by,  that 
family. 

The  tricolore,  according  to  the  best  accounts  of 
the  time  when  it  was  adopted,  owes  its  rank,  as  a 
national  colour,  to  chance.  In  a  moment  of  enthu- 
siasm, the  patriots  had  ornamented  themselves  with 
green  leaves ;  and  this  colour  of  hope  was  about  to 
De  retabed  as  the  badge  of  their  party,  when  it  wae 
recollected  that  it  was  the  colour  of  the  comte  ^Ar» 
tois,  the  most  unpopular  prince  of  the  whole  royal 
family.  But  a  distinguishing  sign  was  wanted; 
therefore  the  colours  of  the  city  of  Paris,  blue  and 
red,  were  taken  and  planted  every  where  by  the 
dtiaens.  In  the  mean  time,  the  national  griard  had 
been  organised ;  it  was  not  hostile  to  the  king ;  and 
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many  military  men  baviiig  Wen,  besides,  incorpor- 
ated with  tbein,  the  white  colour  of  the  Bourbons 
vras  added  to  the  colours  of  Paris,  and  thus  arose  the 
famous  whit«,  red,  and  blue  ensign,  which  accom- 
panied the  French  armies  in  Egypt,  Spain,  and 
Russia.  It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  remark,  that 
the  colours  composing  the  tricolors  have  been  suc- 
cessively those  of  the  French  standard  for  many 
centuries.  The  most  ancient  national  standard  of 
France  is  what  is  now  called  ehape  de  iSfatfU-Jforfin, 
though  probably  it  did  not  refer  io  the  garment  of 
the  saint,  but  to  the  standard  of  his  abbey.  St 
Martin  of  Tours  was  one  of  the  first  apostles  of 
Oaul ;  and  the  religious  banners  of  saints  were,  at 
early  periods,  assumed  by  the  warriors,  who  com- 
mended themselves  to  their  protection.  This  ban- 
ner was  blue,  and  became  that  of  France.  Probably 
about  the  bc^nning  of  the  '*  third  race  "  of  kings, 
when  the  sovereigns  resided  permanently  at  Paris, 
St  Denis,  the  saint  of  Paris,  became  more  impor- 
tant, and  his  banner  was  adopted  as  the  common 
standard  of  the  country.  It  is  the  fiunoos  ort- 
fiamme  i  the  colour  was  red.  During  the  crusades, 
the  cross  took  the  place  of  the  flag ;  and  we  must 
often  look  for  its  colour  to  find  the  national  colour 
of  that  period.  The  French  cross  was  red,  and  the 
English  white ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  ex- 
actly the  period  when  the  interchange  of  colours 
between  these  two  nations  occurred.  It  is  gene- 
rally placed  under  Charles  VII. ;  but  we  find  the 
whit«  cross  even  under  Charles  VI.  The  change 
probably  happened  under  Philip  of  Valois.  At  this 
period  the  English  kings  began  to  claim  the  sove- 
reignty of  France,  and  naturally  adopted  also  the 
colour  of  France:  they  were,  moreover,  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster,  whose  cognizance  was  the  red 
rose.  When  the  English  were  in  possession  of  Pa- 
ris, it  was  impossible  for  France  to  retain  the  red 
or^ftamme  as  a  distinguishing  rign.  Charles  VII., 
moreover,  wished  to  place  France  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  whose  emblem  is  often  the  white 
lily.  Hence  France  adopted  the  white  colour ;  and 
the  standard  of  that  time  was  known  under  the 
name  of  cornetie  blanche.  Other  changes  were 
made  afterwards.  The  king  of  Navarre  and  the 
Calvinistic  party  wore  white  scsris  ;  and  the  king 
himself  wore  the  colour  after  he  became  Henry  IV. 
But  it  seems  that  from  time  immemorial,  a  trico- 
loured  flag  was  the  nationsl  banner,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  that  of  the  monarchy.  When  the 
Dutch  asked  Henry  IV.  to  give  them  the  colours 
of  France,  he  gave  them  the  tricoloured  standard, 
which  has  ever  since  remained  the  Dutch  flag,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 
It  is,  like  the  French,  red,  blue,  and  white,  only 
the  colours  are  in  a  different  order  from  those  of 
France.  The  livery  of  Louis  XIV.  was  tricoloured, 
blue,  with  white  and  red  galoon  lace.  The  vain 
Louis  obliged  his  grandchild  to  take  this  livery  with 
him  to  Spidn«  where  it  has  descended  to  this  day. 
The  same  vras  continued  by  the  French  descend- 
ants of  Louis  till  the  flight  of  Charles  X.  Louis 
also  gave  a  tricoloured  livery  to  Philip  of  Orleans, 
red,  with  white  and  blue  galoon  lace.  It  is  now 
the  livery  of  the  servants  of  Louis-Philippe.  In 
the  eighteenth  eentury,  when  Spain,  France  and 
Bavaria  concluded  an  allianoe,  a  coekade  was  in- 
vented to  be  worn  by  the  armies  of  all  three,  in 
which  the  red  of  Spain,  the  white  of  France,  and 
the  blue  of  Bavaria,  were  united.  As  early  as 
1458,  the  colours  of  Paris  were  blue  and  red.  Like 
many  other  things  produced  by  the  French  revolu-  j 


tion,  the  fashion  of  a  national  eoekaile  in 
bv  other  nations ;  e.  g.  the  Pniaaian  U  white  sad 
black ;  the  Dutch  orange,  finom  the  hoaae  of  Onngt . 
the  Russian  black  and  orange ;  the  royal  Sezoa  • 
green  and  white ;  and,  by  the  natiiiai  inflocner  a/ 
great  examples,  we  find  that  the  llbctvb  of  si 
countries  on  the  continent  have  adopted  a  trieo- 
loured  banner  and  cockade — ^the  OcmMana,  Italiacm 
Poles,  Belgians,  &e.  The  Oennaiis  hmre  choau 
the  three  colours  of  the  ancient  empire — Uaek,  red, 
and  gold. 

TRIDENT.     See  iVspHme. 

TRIENNL/LL  ACT;  the  name  gcncfaUygm* 
to  the  act  of  parliament,  16  Cfaarlce  U.,  -^Ibr  tk 
assembling  and  holding  of  parliamenta  onoe  in  tine 
years  at  least.**  This  act  was  eonfirmed,  aAcr  tl« 
revolution  of  1688,  by  6  William  and  lialy,  e.  1 
Under  George  L,  the  septennial  parliamcBts  wen 
established.     See  SeptemnuU  JEbeCMna. 

TRIESTE  (andentlv  Tergetimms  QermaB  Triewt , 
a  seaport  of  the  Austrian  domimooa,  in  the  ki^ 
dom  of  niyria,  capital  of  a  district  of  the  saaic 
name,  is  an  open  town,  and  lies  at  the  head  d  the 
gulf  of  Venice,  on  the  bay  called  the  gulf  of  Trieste, 
in  Ut.  40^  43'  N.,  Ion.  IV*  »  £.;  popolati^ie. 
40,590,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  Germans  and 
Italians.  As  it  is  the  only  seaport  of  Aoslzia 
which  has  a  convenient  harbour,  it  has  an  eztcaaxe 
commerce.  Among  the  exports  are  ^usckaQrer 
from  Idria  and  Hungary,  luiea  aad  wooUcni^  printed 
cottons  from  Switserland,  Haqgariaa  aad  Ilala». 
tian  wines,  Akc  The  imports  are  nw  eoitoa  (ta 
1831,  21,000,000  lbs.),  ooflee,  si^ar,  spwes^  fish. 
indigo,  fcc  In  1830,  290  ressels  eatered  the  port, 
of  which  140  were  British,  asd  fifty  Amerieaa. 

TRIFOLIUM.     See  Oaver. 

TRIGLTPHS.     See  Ardkiuetwrt. 

TRIGONOMETRY ;  the  art  of  n«maraig  tri- 
angles.  The  meaning  of  the  word,  however,  hm 
been  much  extended,  so  that  it  embracci  the  de- 
termination  of  the  situation  and  distaaee  of  all  the 
points  in  a  given  space,  in  which  the  sstoatioB  aad 
distance  of  some  points  are  given.  The  amsf|w 
measures  one  or  more  lines  and  angles,  aad  fiads 
from  these  all  the  other  points  to  be  settled,  by 
calculation.  The  great  practical  osefrdncos  of  tri* 
gonometry  is  obvious.  IF  we  imagine  the  vsrioes 
parts  of  the  space  to  be  surveyed  coonectcd  by 
straight  lines,  besides  the  length  of  the  lines  aad 
angles  which  thev  include,  those  angles  also  are  ts 
be  considered  which  the  various  |daacs  to  which 
they  relate  make  with  each  other,  if  the  gumf 
ter  has  chosen  some  points  of  mountaina,  whuh«  Icr 
the  purpose  of  the  surrey,  he  considers  as  rowan  ltd 
in  triangles,  they  must,  as  they  lie  in  varioos  plane*, 
be  reduced  to  the  horisontal  plane ;  so  that  a  pba 
may  be  drawn,  on  which  all  these  varioos  devated 
objects  shall  appear  in  one  plane.  Bat  if  we  esa- 
sider  the  apparent  celestisA  sphere.  In  the  eentre  «l 
which  the  observer  seems  to  stand*  the  vafian 
points  of  the  same  may  be  regarded  as  con- 
nected by  arcs  drawn  from  this  centre ;  and  thia 
we  shall  hare  spherical  triangles,  as  we  had  bsfett 
plane  ones,  wUch  sgain  serve  to  aseertaia  the 
various  points  on  the  sur&es  of  the  spheto.  Tn- 
ffonometrv  is  dirided  into  plane  and  spherical,  sad. 
in  general,  teaches  to  find,  from  three  given  parts 
of  a  triangle  (of  which,  however,  in  plane  triangles 
one,  at  least,  mast  be  a  side),  the  three  ramaiaiaf 
parts.  How  this  is  done  we  cannot  show  here.— 
See  the  articles  Sme,  and  TVtaaonliBft'ap.  For  far- 
ther information,  see  Fischer's  Jmaaf  ^Maw  mi 
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>  e^trkol  TV^onoMcArw  (in  Ommii.  Leip«c  1819} 

>  —a  very  pnetical  book ;  Lacroiz't  Trmti  iUmaU. 

>  d€  TVwoiioaiMrM  rtcHUffna  H  9ph(riqti€  (Gih  ad., 
Paris,  1813) ;  and  the  great  work  of  Cagnoli,  TntUS 

t  d€  TV^OMMiftrM  TtcUUgiu  et  mhirique;  Yinoe's 
1  TVMtfitf  OR  PUuM  and  Spktrieal  Trigmumetrif  (Cam- 

I  bridge,  1800);  Ingram's  EUmtnU  of  Plamt  and 
I  SpAcrico/  Triffimomeiry  (1799,  8vo.) ;  Dr  Forbes* 
I  Tkeotyoftke  DiffermUial  CaladuM^  wUk  AnpUea* 

i         tioMBt  (Glasgow  1887),  nlao  the  works  of  Playfair, 

Bonn  jcsstle,  Ac.  Respecting  trigonometrical  tables, 

see  Siiu  and  JjoowiikMt* 
I  TRILL,  OE  SHAKE  (in  Italian.  trUki)^  is.  in 

1  music,  the  quick,  uniform  lUtemation  of  two  adjoin- 
(  ing  tones  or  semitones.  The  beauty  of  this  ^race, 
I  in  music,  depends  upon  its  being  equal,  distinctly 
\  marked,  and  moderately  quick.  The  lower  tone 
I         is  the  chief  and  essential  tone,  and  supports  the 

shiJce:   it  is  therefore    marked,  in  writing   the 

notes*  and  with  this  the  shake  closes ;  for  example, 


^ 


The  upper  tone  is  the  assistant  one,  and 


distant  from  the  lower  either  a  whole  or  a  half 
tone.  Whether  a  whole  tone  or  only  a  half 
tone  higher  is  to  be  taken,  depends  upon  the 
key,  and  the  place  id  the  chief  note.  The  whole 
tone  is  taken,  if  the  chief  tone  belongs  to  a  sharp 
key  ;  the  half  tone  if  it  belongs  to  a  flat  key,  or 
is  a  lower  leading  tone.  The  general  rule  for  the 
execution  of  a  shake,  is  to  begin  with  the  as- 
sistant tone,  becauie  thus  the  shake  becomes 
ir 


dever;  henee 


exeenta  it  thnts 


>,  when  executed,  becomes 


yet  there  are  some  who 


that  is, 


thejr  giTC  the  chief  tone  first.  Several  progressive 
shakes  are  called  a  catena  di  triXU.  According  to 
what  we  have  laid,  it  is  a  fault  if,  in  a  shake,  the 
second  tone  is  heard  little  or  not  at  aU.  This  is 
called  by  the  Italians  loise  de  eaprat  or  goai^u  coagh, 
and  happens  when  the  singer  continues  to  quaver 
on  the  same  tone,  or  when  the  shake  is  narrower 
than  the  interval  of  half  a  tone.  On  instruments, 
the  shake  is  much  easier  than  for  the  voice.  Some 
of  the  best  singers  have  no  shake ;  and,  as  it  is 
merely  an  ornament,  it  is  much  better  to  omit  it 
than  to  perform  it  badly.  Some  birds  have  an  ex- 
quisite shake,  as  the  lark  and  nightingale.  To  learn 
a  shake,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  slowly,  in  order  to 
hit  the  distance  of  the  two  tones  precisely. 

TRILOGY ;  among  the  andent  Greeks,  a  union 
of  three  tragedies,  connected  in  subject,  which,  to- 
gether with  a  satirical  piece,  were  performed  in  im- 
mediate Sttcoeision.  The  trilocy  in  connexion  with 
this  satirical  piece  was  etUNT  tetraloag.  Every 
tragic  poet  who  became  a  competitor  tor  the  priie 
at  the  feast  of  Bacchus,  Was  obliged  to  produce 
such  a  tetralogy  for  performance.     Such  tetralo- 


gies of  iBschylus  were  the  OrntioM  and  the  l^car^ 
gia,  Mr  Welcker  also  assumes  the  supposition  of 
a  trilogy  of  ^sch^rlus,  in  his  Prometheus,  But 
there  is  only  one  trilogy  of  antiquity  which  we  can 
be  certain  of  possessing  complete,  namely,  the 
OreMtiae  of  JSschylus,  which  contains  the  Agamem* 
nan,  Cotpkorit  and  Eumemde; 

TRIM;  the  stete  or  disposition  of  the  ballast, 
cargo,  masts,  sails,  &c.,  by  which  a  ship  is  bcbt 
fitted  for  the  purposes  of  navigation. 

TRINIDAD ;  an  island  near  the  coast  of  South 
America,  separated  from  Cumana  by  the  gulf  of 
Paria,  which  is  about  seventy-five  miles  broad.  It 
is  of  an  irregular  square  form,  seventh-nine  miles 
by  fifty-six,  and  belongs  to  Great  Britain.  Lon. 
60**  8'  to  61«  88^  W. ;  Ut.  9^  48^  to  10«  42'  N.  It 
is  the  largest,  most  fertile,  and  most  beautiful,  of 
all  the  Leeward  islands,  and  was  compared  by  Co- 
lumbus to  a  terrestrial  paradise.  It  is  full  of  forest 
trees,  and  is  situated  out  of  the  parallel  of  hurri- 
canes, which  have  never  as  yet  shifted  so  lar 
to  the  south.  The  mornings  and  evenings  in 
the  island  are  delightful ;  the  nights  cool  and  re- 
freshing, although  the  heat  is  great  during  the  dayi 
and  the  climate  b  healthy.  Trinidad  is  capable  of 
producing  every  article  for  the  West  India  market, 
equal  to  any  of  the  Windward  islands.  Here  are 
several  sorts  of  animals,  plenty  of  wild  hogs,  fish, 
fowl  and  fruit.  It  also  produces  maize,  cassava, 
and  other  roots,  and,  in  general,  all  that  is  commonly 
found  in  America.  The  island  of  Tobago  is  separated 
from  Trinidad  by  a  channel  called  Trinidad  channeL 
The  chief  town  is  Port  of  Spam.  Population, 
44,163;  24,006,  slaves,  15.956  free  coloured,  and 
4201  whites.  Exporte  to  Great  Britain,  in  1829, 
£694,001;  importe  from  the  same,  £361,077.— 
Trinidad  (Spanish,  Triidtg)  was  discovered  by  Co- 
lumbus, in  1498.  After  having  been  taken  by 
Raleigh,  in  1595,  and  by  the  French,  in  1676,  it  was 
finally  reduced  by  the  British,  in  1797,  and  was  ceded 
to  Britain  by  the  peace  of  Amiens.  Utensils,  vases 
and  pastes  have  been  found  here,  which  some  have 
supposed  to  have  been  left  by  the  Carthaginians. 

TRINITY.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  re- 
ceived by  the  greatest  part  of  the  Christian  world, 
teaches  that  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  there  are 
three  persons,  of  one  substance,  power  and  eternity, 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
word  TVuit^  does  not  occur  in  the  Scriptures,  nor 
in  the  AposUes'  Creed,  nor  in  the  Nicene  creed,  but 
is  found  in  the  Athanasian  creed  (see  Creed),  in  the 
followbg  clause :  "  The  Catholic  faith  is,  that  we 
worship  one  God  in  Trinity,  and  Trinity  in  unity, 
neither  confounding  tfie  persons  nor  dividing  the 
substance."  (See  Antitrinitariane,  and  UnUarian$,') 
The  former  clause  is  directed  against  the  Patropas- 
sian  and  Sabellian  heresies,  and  the  latter  against 
the  Elnonites,  Cerinthians,  Photinians,  Arians  and 
Macedonians.     See  Heretic, 

TRINITY  COLLEGE,  on  DUBLIN  UNL 
VERSITY,  was  founded  by  queen  Elixabeth,  in 
1591.  It  has  a  provost,  who  receives  £3000  a 
year,  seven  senior  fellows,  with  about  £1000  in- 
come, sixteen  junior  fellows,  who  are  tutors,  and 
whose  income  depends  on  their  success,  and  seventy 
sdiolars.  The  studente  are  divided  into  three 
classes,  fellow-commoners,  pensioners  and  sixers, 
about  thirty  in  number,  who  receive  their  commons 
and  instruction  gratis.  Roman  Catholics  and  Dis- 
senters are  not  excluded,  as  they  are  in  England. 
See  XM/i'n,  and  XhivereUy. 

TRINITY  HOUSE  (London).     The  society  of 
Sua 
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TRINITY  SUNDAY^TRIPOLI. 


the'  Trinity  was  founded  in  1515,  for  the  promotion 
of  commerce  and  navigation.  It  iB  a  corporation, 
consisting-  of  a  master,  four  wardens,  eight  assis- 
tants, and  thirty-one  elder  brethren,  selected  from 
commanders  in  the  navy  and  merchant  service;  but, 
as  a  compliment,  some  of  the  nobility  are  occasion- 
ally admitted.  They  examine  the  naval  pupils  in 
Christ's  Hospital,  and  the  masters  of  king's  ships, 
appoint  |Nlots  for  the  Thames,  settle  the  rates  of 
pilotage,  erect  light-houses  and  sea-marks,  hear  and 
determine  complaints  of  officers  and  men  in  the 
merchant  service,  and  all  business  connected  with 
the  Thames,  &c.  The  revenues  of  the  Trinity 
house  are  supposed  to  exceed  £150,000  a  year,  de- 
rived from  light-house  dues,  pilotage,  &c.  The 
present  Trinity  house,  on  Tower  hill,  was  built  in 
1795. 

TRINITY  SUNDAY.     See  Sunda^f. 

TRINITY  TERM.     See  Terms. 

TRINKAMALY,  or  TRINCOMALEE;  a  sea- 
port  of  Ceylon,  or  the  north-east  coast,  seventy 
miles  north-east  from  Candy;  Ion.  81^  2S'  E.;  lat. 
8**  3r  N.  It  is  of  greater  extent  than  Columbo, 
but  contains  fewer  houses  and  much  less  population. 
The  harbour  is  one  of  the  best  and  sidTest  in  the 
inland,  and,  from  its  convenient  situation,  of  great 
consequence  to  a  maritime  power. 

TRIO;  1.  an  instrumental  piece  of  three  obli- 
pto  voices,  or  two  chief  voices  and  an  accompany- 
ing bass,  or  of  one  chief  voice  and  two  accompany- 
ing parts.  A  trio  is  also  called  sonata  a  tre,  and 
generally  belongs  to  the  dass  of  sonatas.  But  it  is 
not  necessarily  confined  to  three  parts,  as,  e.  g.  if 
one  part  is  for  the  piano,  which,  in  a  trio,  is  gener- 
ally counted  but  one,  though  it  plays  at  least  two 
parts,  as  is  the  case  in  many  trios  of  Beethoven, 
Ries,  &c.  2.  In  a  minuet,  trio  signifies  the  passage 
whidi  alternates  with  the  proper  minuet,  and  cor- 
responds to  it,  and  which,  therefore,  was  formerly 
called  menuetto  altemativo,  or  the  second  minuet. 
It  is  generally  written  in  the  corresponding  flat  key, 
and  was  formerly  written  for  three  voices ;  hence 
the  name. 

TRIOLETT;  a  stanza  of  eight  lines,  in  which, 
after  the  third  the  first  line,  and  after  the  sixth  the 
first  two  lines,  are  repeated,  so  that  the  first  line  is 
heard  three  times;  hence  the  name.  It  is  cultivated 
by  the  French ;  less  by  the  Germans ;  and  is  suited 
for  playful  and  light  subjects. 

TRIPOD;  a  symbolical  instrument  in  ancient 
Greece,  which  is  first  met  with  in  connexion  with 
the  worship  of  Bacchus.  It  was  also  connected 
with  the  Delphian  oracle,  or  worship  of  Apollo 
(see  Delphi);  in  general,  a  symbol  of  prophecy,  of 
divine  authority  and  wisdom,  &c.,  particularly  at 
Delphi,  Athens,  Thebes,  Dodona,  where  it  was 
also  used  in  music.  Creuzer  observes  that  the 
tripod,  like  the  three-stringed  lyre,  contained  an 
allusion  to  the  three  seasons  of  the  primitive  calen- 
dar. We  freouently  find  it  guarded  by  a  griffin. 
In  the  age  of  Homer,  and  till  the  beginning  of  a 
freer  period  of  art,  about  the  fiftieth  Olvmpiad,  the 
tripod  was  used  chiefly  for  sacred  offerings,  or  for 
the  prizes  in  the  games  connected  with  religious 
worship.  Thus,  Olymp.  48,  8,  the  first  contest 
was  celebrated,  in  which  the  victor  received  a 
wreath ;  at  the  same  time  the  determining  of  the 
seven  wise  men  took  place,  among  whom,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  tripod  was  passed  round.  The 
tnpod  was  retained  as  a  prize  in  the  Baeehanalia  to 
a  late  period.  The  traditions  of  robbed,  or  pre- 
lented,  or  lost  tripods,  upon  which  are  fomided  al- 


most  every  where  rights  of  dofninion   md  otW> 
claims,  are  of  the  h^est  antiquity.      Of  the  rr^ 
bing  of  the  tripod  by  Hercules,  an  iatcieaUiy  r^  , 
presentation  is  given  upon  the  cffnrfefafcr  m  r.» 
collection  of  antiques  in    Dresden.     The  M^ 
group  of  statues  representing  this  aahjeet  (i^m* 
nias  XIIL  4)  was  a  donation    wbid  tlie  Phoeis  | 
sent  to  Delphi,  on  account  of  a  victory  over  tie 
Thessalians.     It  consisted  of  Imrge  iinagcs  of  Br. 
cules  and  Apollo  contending  for  the  tripod,  aad  hd 
on  one  side  Minerva,  on  the  other  IKana  mmi  L» 
tona.     See  Ottfried  Mtiller's  dissertation  De  tn- 
pode  Delpkico  (Gottingen,  I62D,  4to.). 

TRIPOLI;  the  most  easterly  of  the  Berhvr 
states,  in  Afirica,  bounded  north  bj  the  McAer- 
ranean,  east  by  Barca,  south   by  Feiasn  aad  tk 


Desert,  and  west  by  Tunis.  It  eotiaists  cUeiy  <f 
a  line  of  coast  extending  about  800  milei  in  lai'X 
from  Ion.  Il®  Sd'  E.  to  Ion.  92^  30"  E.;  rngmt 
miles,  about  190,000;  population  different]  v  stifcrf 
at  from  1,500,000  to  2,000,000.  (See  Bsrh^ 
States.)  The  pacha  exercises  despotic  sotheritj 
He  is  nominally  sulqect  to  the  Porte;  hut  tk 
authority  of  that  power  is  little  regarded.  Tkt 
principal  oflRcers  of  state  are  the  bej  or  geaoiSi* 
sinM) ;  the  aga,  who  commands  the  Torloah  trsops; 


the  kaya,  or  grand  judge;  the  kadi,  or  tdigiesi 
judge;  the  kaMs,  or  governors  of  ptufintes;  ad 
the  first  and  vice-admiral.  The  aavsl  Jbroe  a 
small ;  the  armed  vessels  not  ben^  wmppemd  t0  ex- 
ceed six,  mounting  from  six  to  sixteA^aasL  There 
is  no  regular  army;  not  more  tkai  dve  or  six 
thousand  men  are  often  called  ovi;  bat  ea  emer- 
gencies, fifteen  thousand  have  been  SMeaMeA. 

DripoU,  the  capital,  lies  on  the  MeditemaeBa, 
SOO  miles  south-east  of  Tunis;  Ion.  13«  19  E.;  Ut. 
S29  54'   N.;    population   stated   ftoai  90,000  ts 
25,000.     It  is  built  in  a  low  sttnstion,  on  a  metk  m 
land  extending  into  the  sea.     It  £b  of  great  cxtnt. 
but  a  large  portion  of  the  space  indaded  witkia  tW 
walls  is  unoccupied.     The  caravanaaries«  lanmari 
houses  of  foreign  consuls,  and  of  the  highri  rsib 
of  the  natives,  are  mostly  built  of  stesM.     Tht 
lower  ranks  construct  their  houses  of  earth,  ssili 
stones  and  mortar :  they  never  exceed  one  itarT, 
and  have  flat  roofs,  which  serve  as  a  proacaadt 
With  the  exception  of  those  belonging  to  the  fiorr^ 
consuls,  they  have  no   windows  to    the  stnv^ 
Bazars  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the  dti. 
and  are  kept  in  excellent  order.     The  chief  bmhw- 
ment  of  antiquity  is  a  superb  triumphal  arch  d 
marble,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Pius   Atttoai«u 
The  harbour,  though  not  very  sparioaa,  is  safe,  vd 
win  admit  small  frigates  not  drawing  more  t^ 
eiehteeii  feet.     The  castle  is  an  irre^iiar  sqont 
pile.     The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  tttkK 
with  six  bastions :  there  are  two  gates :  the  battcrin 
are  mounted  with  about  fifty  pieces  of  caanv 
The  trade  is  chiefly  confined  to  Malta,  Tnnia  v . 
the  Levant.     The  cit^  has  a  considerable  port-  ^ 
of  the  caravan  trade  with  the  interior  of  Afriea ;  &-' 
the  exports  consist  of  the  productions  of  the  eoa^ 
try  and  articles  from  the  interior. 

TRIPOLI,  oa  TARABOLUS  (anciently  7rv 
poUs) ;  a  dty  of  Syria,  and  capital  of  a  pncha]i<  i.* 
the  tame  name,  seventy-five  roilcs  north-west  >s 
Damascus;  Ion.  d5«>  44'  £.;  Jat.  34<»  226^  K.;  por«> 
lation  estimated  at  16,000.  It  is  sttnated  at  tif 
foot  of  the  branches  of  mount  Lebanon,  and  aleac 
the  edge  of  a  small  triangular  plain,  which  cactcn^ 
between  them  and  the  sea.  There  is  no  harboor. 
bat  a  mere  road,  defended  against  the  action  of  tk 
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MS  by  toMll  islandi  or  ihoals.  The  uirJiorag«  is 
neither  uSt  nor  eoovenient.  The  only  fortificetion 
consiiU  of  an  old  eitedd,  a  Smncen  building,  now 
uaelest.  The  plain  is  eo? ered  with  mulberry  trees, 
serving  for  the  produetion  of  silk,  the  staple  of 

Tripoli The  pachmiie  iff  TV^w/t  comprises  a  great 

part  of  the  ancient  Phflsoieia,  and  eonsists  of  the 
declivity  of  Lebanon,  with  the  plain  between  it 
and  the  Meditemnean.     See  S^riih  ud  TWAey  m 


TRIPOLI.     8eeC%. 

TRIPOLITZA;  before  the  Greek  revobition, 
the  capital  of  the  Meeea,  and  residence  of  the 
pacha  t  at  present,  aecording  to  Anderson  (Obeerva^ 
tions  on  the  Peloponnesus),  a  heap  of  ruins,  aflbrd* 
ing  shelter  to  about  800  fomiUss;  thirty  mOes 
north-weat  of  Mintra;  Ion.  22»  18'  E.;  lat.  87* 
25'  N.  It  contained  several  mosques  and  diurches, 
wUh  12,000  inhabitants,  diiefly  Turks.  In  1821, 
it  was  taken  by  storm  by  the  Greeks  under  Colo- 
cotfoni  (see  Or^eee,  RtmUutkm  of),  and  became  the 
chief  city  of  fnt  Greece,  containing  a  Greek  popu- 
lation  of  30,000  souls.  Ibrahini  Pacha  took  pos- 
aeasion  of  the  place  in  1825,  and,  in  1838,  exas- 
perated  at  the  destruction  of  his  fleet  at  Navarino, 
raaed  it  to  the  ground,  striking  the  irst  blow  with 
his  own  hand.  The  walls  were  levelled,  the  cita- 
del  Mown  ttp»  and  the  churches,  khans  and  mosques 
demolished,  snd  whatever  was  oombuatible  was  then 
destroyed  by  fire. 

TRIPPEL,  AuiXANDsa,  a  very  distinguished 
sculptor,  was  bom  at  8cha£fhausen,  of  poor  parents, 
in  1747,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1703,  where  he  had 
lived  since  1776.  His  works  are  distinguished  by 
deep  study  of  the  antique,  richness  of  imagination, 
accuracy, of  proportion,  and  the  most  ddicste  work*- 
iiig  of  the  marble  in  the  naked  parts. 

TRIPPING;  the  movement  by  which  an  anchor 
is  loosened  from  the  bottom,  either  by  ita  cable  or 


buoy  rope. 
TRIPT< 


TRIPTOLEMUS,  in  mythology;  a  son  of  Oee- 
anus  and  Terra,  or,  according  to  some,  of  Trochilus, 
a  priest  of  Argos.  According  to  the  more  received 
opinion,  he  was  son  of  Celeus.  king  of  Attica,  by 
Memra,  whom  some  have  called  Metaunifm,  or  Polym- 
nia.  He  was  bom  at  Sleusis,  m  Attica,  and 
cured*  in  his  youth,  of  a  severe  illness,  by  Geres, 
who  had  been  invited  into  the  house  of  Celeus  1^ 
the  monarch's  children,  as  she  taaveUed  over  the 
country  in  quest  of  her  daughter.  To  repay  the 
kindness  of  Celeus,  the  goddess  took  particular 
notice  of  his  son.  She  fed  him  with  her  own  milk, 
and  placed  him  on  burning  coals  during  the  night, 
to  destroy  whatever  particles  of  mortality  he  had 
received  from  his  parents.  The  mother  was  aa- 
toni^ed  at  the  uncommon  growth  of  her  son,  and 
she  had  the  curiosity  to  watch  Ceres.  She  dis- 
turbed the  goddess  by  a  sudden  cry,  when  Tripto- 
lemus  was  Isid  on  the  burning  asbm;  and,  as  Ceres 
was  therefore  unable  to  make  him  immortal,  she 
taught  him  agriculture,  and  rendered  him  service- 
able to  mankind,  by  instructing  him  how  to  sow 
com  and  make  bread.  She  also  gave  him  her 
ebarioi,  which  was  drawn  by  two  dmgins;  and  in 
this  celestial  vehicle  he  tmvolled  over  the  earth, 
and  distributed  com  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world.  In  8cythta,.the  fovourite  of  Ceres  nearly 
lost  his  life ;  but  Lyncus,  the  king  of  the  country, 
who  had  conspired  to  murder  lum,  was  changed 
into  a  lynx.  At  his  retum  to  Eleusia,  Triptolenms 
restored  Ceres  her  chariot,  and  established  festivals 
snd  mysteries  in  honour  of  the  deity.    He 


for  some  time,  and,  after  death,  he  received  divine 
honours.  Some  supposed  that  he  accompanied 
Bacchus  in  his  Indian  expedition. 

TRISBIEOISTUS.      See  Hermtt  fViwmegistus. 

TRISSINO,  GiovAMNi  QiOBOio.an  Italian  poet 
and  scholar,  bora  at  Vicensa,  of  a  noble  family,  in 
1478,  devoted  himself  to  study  late  in  life.  De- 
metrius  Chaleondylas,  whose  memory  he  honoured 
with  a  monument,  was  his  first  teacher  in  Greek. 
After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  he  left  his  native 
dty  for  Rome,  where  Leo  X.  treated  him  with  great 
distinction.  That  prince  employed  him  in  several 
honourable  posts,  and  sent  him  on  embassies  to 
Denmark,  the  German  emperor  and  Venice.  Cle- 
ment y IL  likewise  seat  him  to  the  emperor  Charles 
y.  who  received  him  with  favour,  and  loaded 
him  with  marks  of  his  esteem.  Meanwhile,  Tris. 
sino  had  married  a  second  time,  and  his  son  by  his 
first  marriage  had  instituted  a  suit  against  him  at 
Venice,  which,  being  deoded  in  favour  of  the  son, 
deprived  the  poet  of  a  great  part  of  his  fortune. 
Trissino  accordingly  left  Venice  for  Rome,  where 
he  died  in  1550.  He  acquired  grett  reputation 
among  his  countrymen  by  his  Sophonisba,  the  first 
modem  tragedy  composed  after  the  rules  of  Aris- 
totle (1515).  On  its  first  appearance,  it  was  re- 
ceived witii  incredible  admiration,  as  a  revival  of 
the  old  Greek  dramatic  spirit,  and  was  exhibited 
under  the  patronage  of  Leo  with  great  splendour. 
But  this  enthusiasm  could  not  last,  since  So- 
phonisba was  a  cold  imitation  of  antiquity,  and 
foreign  to  the  national  taste.  It,  however,  con- 
tsins  single  scenes  of  merit,  but,  as  a  whole, 
is  deficient  in  vigour,  elevation  and  fire.  This 
tragedy  contains  the  first  specimen  of  Italian 
blank  verse  (veno  teioUo^,  Trissino  attempted  to 
compose  an  epic  in  a  similar  way,  after  the  model 
of  Homer  and  the  rules  of  Aristotle.  But  his  /ta- 
Ua  Uberata  dai  Goti,  although  apparently  popular 
in  its  subject,  was  too  poor  in  invention  and  ori- 
ginality  to  become  a  national  epic  His  lyrical 
pNoetry  is  more  happy.  He  likewise  wrote  a  tre». 
tise  on  the  Art  of  Poetry,  which  displays  much 
learning.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  thst 
published  by  Maffei  (2  vols.,  1729). 

TRISTAN  D'ACUNHA  ;  the  largest  of  three 
islands  in  the  South  Atlantic  ocean,  about  1500 
miles  from  any- land  either  to  the  west  or  north, 
very  lofty,  and  about  fifteen  miles  in  circumference. 
A  part  of  the  island  towards  the  north  rises  per- 
pendicularly  from  the  sea  to  a  height  apparently  of 
a  thousand  feet  or  more.  A  level  then  commences, 
forming  what  is  termed  table  land,  and  extending 
towards  the  centre  of  the  island;  whence«  conical 
mountain  riies,  not  unlike,  in  appearance,  to  the 
Peak  of  Tenerifie,  as  seen  from  the  bay  of  Santa 
Cms.    Lon.  15^  40'  W. ;  lat.  87*'  S. 

TRITCHINOPOLT,  a  town  of  Hindoostan,  in 
the  Camatic,  capital  of  a  district,  sixty-seven  miles 
west  of  Tranquebar,  one  hundred  and  fifty-six 
south-east  of  Seringapatam,  Ion.  7S^  SOr  E. ;  Ut. 
10*^  48'  N.,  is  advantageously  situated  on  the  south 
bank  of  -Ae  Cauvery,  built  on  a  hill  or  rock  350 
feet  high,  surrounded  by  double  walls  flanked  with 
towers,  encompassed  with  a  ditch,  and  was  es- 
teemed by  the  natives  impregnable.  It  contains  a 
palace,  a  mosque,  and  two  magnificent  Hindoo 
temples,  has  a  strong  garrison,  and  is  the  reridence 
of  the  civil  authorities  of  the  district.  It  was 
taken  by  the  British  in  1751. 

TRITHIN6.     See  Ridmgu. 

TRITON  ;  son  of  Neptune  and  Amphitrite  s  a 
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tea  god.  In  the  wir  of  the  godt  with  the  gimnte, 
he  put  the  latter  to  flight  hy  blowing  his  shell. 
Homer  does  not  mention  him,  but  Hedod  speaks  of 
him  as  Uie  poiDerfuL  He  appears  at  first  merely  as 
the  god  of  the  Libyan  lake  Triton,  but  was  after- 
wards represented  as  one  of  the  inferior  deities  of 
the  sea  m  genend;  and  finally,  we  find  mention 
made  of  many  Tritons,  who  were  half  man,  half 
fish,  and  upon  whom  the  Nereids  rpde. 

TRIUMPH.  One  of  the  most  splendid  specta- 
cles of  ancient  Rome,  and  the  highest  reward  of 
Tictorious  generals,  was  the  triumphal  procession. 
The  triumphs  were  of  two  kinds--4he  great  tri- 
umph, and  the  oration,  or  inferior  triumph.  Both 
could  be  celebrated  only  by  order  of  the  senate, 
with  the  consent  of  the  people,  and  the  former  only 
by  a  dictator,  consul  or  pnetor,  who  had  ^ined  a 
victory  over  a  foreign  and  free  enemy,  in  a  just  war 
carried  on  under  his  command  (stits  mupidiB) :  it 
was  likewise  necessary  that  at  least  5000  of  the 
enemy  should  have  fallen  in  open  fight.  Accord- 
ing to  the  U*  Poreia  triumphalis,  the  general  was 
required  to  it>pear,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  before 
Rome  (ad  urbem),  and  present  it  to  the  senate,  as- 
sembled  in  the  temple  of  Bellona.  The  spectacle  then 
began  as  soon  as  he  had  received  permission  to  tri- 
umph from  the  senate  and  people.  First,  the  triumph- 
ing general,  in  his  triumphal  robes,  bming  a  laurel 
branch  in  his  hand,  distributed,  in  the  presence  of  the 
assembled  people,  money,  marks  of  honour,  brace- 
lets, lances  and  garlands  among  his  soldiers.  The 
whole  senate  then  went  out  to  meet  the  victor,  who, 
being  seated  in  a  gilded  chariot,  usually  drawn  by 
white  horses,  dad  in  a  purple  tunic  (pmica  palmo' 
ta)  and  an  embroidered  toga  (toga  j»iela),  crowned 


with  a  laurel  wreath,  and  bearing  an  ivory  sceptre, 
with  the  eagle,  in  his  hand,  moved,  wiUi  the  pro- 
cession, from  the  cawqtut  Martimt  throu^  the 
streets,  decorated  with  festive  ornaments,  to  the 
capitoL  Singers  and  musicians  preceded,  followed 
by  choice  victims,  highly  adorned,  by  the  spoils,  by 
the  emblems  of  the  conquered  provinces  and  cities, 
and  finally,  by  the  captive  princes  or  generals,  in 
chains.  Next  came  the  victor  (irim^Uitor),  fol- 
lowed by  his  relations  and  friends,  and  a  long  train 
pf  dtisens,  in  festal  garments,  and  utteriqg  accla- 
mations. Lastly  followed  the  victorious  army,  on 
foot,  and  on  horseback,  crowned  with  laurd,  and 


adorned  with  the  marks  of  distfaM;tM»  whkk  tk; 
had  received,  shouting  lo  irimmpke.  mmd  mo^a^ 
songs  of  victory,  or  S£  sportive  ndUeiy.     it  mm 
an  old  and  touddqg  coston  fisr  a  dsve  ta  stxrf 
dose  behind  the  triumphing  generml,  besvingagcli 
crown  set  with  predoos  stones  in  Wm  hand,  aad  rt^ 
peadng  to  him  the  solemn  words,  —  tUwMmhu  tfas 
thoa  art  s  man  I"    Upon  the  capttol,  the  gtan 
rendered  pnUic  thanks  to  the  godm  for  the  rictar. 
caused  the  victims  to  be  slan^fatered,  and  dedkilr^ 
tht  crown  and  a  part  of  the  spoOs  to  Jvpitcr.   Bt 
then  gave  a  great  least,  and,  in  the  eveaiig.  tk 
people  accompanied  him  home  with  torches  aad  m 
damations.     It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wosdererf 
at,  that  every  Roman  aspired  to   the  hceaar  of  t 
triumph,  and  considered  it  the  highest  distiacf 
to  be  esteemed  worthy  of  it.     A  ooasmeadcr  «k 
had  gained  a  victory  at  sea,  was  homMord  witk  i 
naval  triumph  (trnmpkmt  acselis).     Deilfiat  wm 
the  first  who  received  that  hosioar,  in  conwgiiri  i 
of  his  victory  over  the  Garthi^^iiiiaBs.     Those  wte 
had  once  triumphed  (swt  imm^kaiem)  costinsedte 
enjoy  some  marks  of  distinctioe,  rach  as  a  pheeaf 
honour  on  public  occasions,  &e.     In  the  ovstn 
(so  called,  as  is  supposed,  froas  osss  (sheep),  Wtmm 
a  sheep  was  sacrificed  on  the  occasioo),  tbegeseitl 
entered  the  dty  on  horseback  or  oa  foot,  wore  • 
ioga  pnetgMta^  and  was  crowned  with  ssyrtie.    h 
was  cdebimted  with  less  pomp  than  the  trimnfk 
and  was  granted  when  the  victory  was  set  ef  tk 
kind  prescribed  as  worthy  of  a  trioB^    FWMsthe 
time  of  Augustus,  few  triumphs  vers  eMnted, 
and  those  only  by  the  emperan:  to  the  private 
generals  trophies  were  given. 

TRIUMPHAL  ARCH;  a  — a—cat  riMhthig 
of  a  grand  portico  or  ardiway,  erected  it  the  ca- 
trance  of  a  town,  in  its  prindpal  street,  vpsa  a 
bridge,  or  in  a  puUie  road,  to  the  gVory  of  some 
celebrated  general,  or  in  ssemorj  of  soase  wtfrn- 
tant  event.     Several  triumphal  arches  sppear  tt 
have  been  erected  with  the  doable   pnrpoK  ti 
serving    as    monumento    to    the    glory    of   tW 
chieftain  whose  name  they  hear,  and  m  gstn  d 
the  town  to  which  they  beUn^.     The  invcssioB 
of  these  structures  is  attrihntoble  to  the  Rsmms. 
The  earliest  spedmens  are  destitiite  of  aay  air 
nificenoe.    For  a  long  time,  they  eonaisted  mmh 
of  a  pbun  arch,  at  the  top  of  whi^  were  phesil 
the  trophies  and  the  statue  of  the   trinmp^ 
Subsequently,  the  spaa  was  enlainged,  the  style  »- 
riched,  and  a  profiisioo  of  all  ld£ds  of  iiinsaisTi 
hesped  on  them.     The   triomphal  arches  vararf 
greatly  in  point  of  eonstruetaoo,  foms  aad  dseso- 
tiom     Those  existing  at  the  preaent  d^j  wt  d 
three  very  distinct  spedes  r—First,  those  whid 
consist  but  of  a  single  ardi,  s«^  as  that  of  Tlt» 
at  Rome,  (see  Plate  lY.)  of  Tngan  at  Aaeosia.  he; 
secondly,  those  which  are  formed  of  two  and 
nrcades,  such  as  those  of  Verona,  he ,  which  i 
to  have  formed,  at  the  same  time,  gatea  for  tk 
towuf    thirdly,   the  spedes   eompowd    of   thm 


aroades,  the  centre  being  the  prindpal  or  craad  mtk 
and  the  others  at  each  side  much  smaUer.  TW 
arch  known  to  ns  as  that  of  Goostantiae  ia  thcbrr 
preserved  of  aU  the  great  antique  ardies.  Tk 
arch  of  Septimitts  Sevems,  placed  at  the  foot  of  tk 
Capitoline  hill,  and  also  parUy  buried,  greatly  i«^ 
sembles  that  of  Constantino.  The  arch  of  Titai  a 
the  next  most  considerabls  in  Rome,  after  thor 
two.  The  arch  of  Benevento,  erected  ia  hoaor 
of  Tn^an,  is  one  of  the  most  rensrkahle  relics  .• 
I  aatiqiHty,  as  well  on  accovnt  of  its  sea1ptare«  a»  - 
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tfehttMtui%  The  aifb  of  TrijaD,  at  Aneooft,  ii 
likewiie  one  of  the  moet  elegant  works  of  andent 
architectnre.  The  arch  of  Riinini,  erected  in  hon- 
tf  ar  of  Anguatuf,  on  the  oeoanon  of  hie  repairing 
the  Flamintan  way,  from  this  town  to  Rome,  b  the 
rooit  ancient  of  iH  the  antique  arehea»  and,  for  its 
■lie,  one  of  the  noblest  existing.  Many  beantiinl 
structures  of  this  kind  have  been  erected  in  modem 
times,  but  prindpally  on  the  plan,  and  in  imitation 
of,  some  one  of  those  above  mentioned.  Ancient 
medals  often  bear  teires  of  this  species  ot  ardiitec- 
ture ;  and  some  of  them  represent  ardies  which 
hafo  for  centuries  past  ceased  to  exist. 

TRIUMPHAL  COLUMN.     See  Cobam. 

TRIUMVIRATE;  an  olllee  administered  bv 
three  men  (IriianetrQ.  When  Casar  was  murdered, 
Antony,  Octavius  and  Lepidus  received  power  to 
restore  order  in  the  state :  they  were  called  <rnM»- 
viri  rtiffMicm  eomatiimendm^  and  their  office  the 
irimmmraie.  (See  Aitgutimi,)  The  coalition  be- 
tween Cttsar,  Pompey  and  Crassus,  is  also  often, 
but  improperly,  called  a  Iruiawirale,  as  it  was  merely 
a  union  or  conspiracy  of  three  private  men,  without 
the  public  tanctioo. 

TRIVIUM;  the  name  given,  in  the  middle  ages, 
to  the  first  three  of  the  seven  liberal  urU^-gnnaau, 
rhetoric  and  lo^c.  The  other  four,  consisting  of 
arithmetic,  music,  geometry  and  astronomy,  were 
called  the  quadrhhim.     See  SdkooU. 

TROAD,  on  PLAIN  OF  TROT;  a  tract  in 
the  north-west  part  of  Asia  Minor,  to  which  tbb 
name  has  been  applied  by  modem  Europeans,  and 
which  included  the  andent  dty  of  Troy.  It  now 
contains  no  great  dties,  no  grand  features  of  nature, 
nor  even  any  andent  monuments  of  extraordinary 
magnitude.     The  peculiar  interest  exdted  by  it  de- 

r ids  on  its  being  the  scene  of  events  celebrated 
tbe  immortal  verse  of  Homer.  The  suhject, 
however,  is  enveloped  in  mjrstery,  and  it  is  impoe- 
siUe  to  identify,  with  certainty,  the  various  objects 
mentioned  by  the  poet.  The  most  learned  travel- 
lers  and  inquirers.  Chandler,  Wood,  Chevalier, 
Bryant,  Gell,  Clarke,  Hobhouse,  &c.,  differ  widely 
in  their  eondusions.  Bryant  denies  not  only  that 
any  spot  can  be  identified  as  Troy,  but  that  there 
was  ever  such  a  place  as  Troy,  or  such  an  event  as 
the  Trojan  war.  Other  writers  have  endeavoured 
to  place  Troy  in  a  position  fiirther  to  the  south, 
and  OB  the  shore  of  the  ^Bgean  sea.  But  the  gene- 
ral opinion  seems  now  fixed  upon  that  part  of  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  which  lies  immediately  without 
the  narrow  sea,  aadentty  called  HeQe^Hmtt  and 
opponte  to  the  ishmd  of  Tenedos.  Every  trace  of 
andent  Troy  bdng  obliterated,  its  rite  can  only  be 
ffuessed  bv  the  relative  podtion  of  the  natural  ob- 
jects alluded  to  by  Homer.  Here  b  a  plain  of  con- 
siderable extent,  watered  by  several  streams,  behind 
which  rises  a  chain  of  mountains,  called  by  the 
Turks  Kazdagki,  but  which  correspond  to  the  OoT' 
.  ^onuand  /cla  of  Homer.  Of  the  streams,  the  most 
condderable  is  the  Mender,  supposed  to  be  the  an- 
dent Setmamder.  A  rivulet  which  flows  into  the 
Mender  on  the  east  ride,  called  C^fei  Oemaek,  is 
thought  to  be  the  andent  Simoit.  The  7%fymhrek, 
a  larger  river,  which  flows  much  farther  eastward, 
and  joins  the  Mender  at  its  mouth,  is  supposed  to 
be  the  andent  TkjfmbrtMe,  though  some  take  this 
to  be  the  Simois.  Various  ruins  are  found  in  diflTer. 
ent  parts  of  the  plain,  as  remains  of  a  dtsdel,  of 
temples,  tumuli,  fragments  of  pottery,  terra  cotta, 
medals,  &c  The  city  of  Troy  (Troja),  more  pro- 
perly Hums,  or  IUmm,  was  situated  upon  an  elevated 


apot  between  the  Simois  and  the  Soamaader.  Fable 
relates,  that  the  name  was  derived  from  Tros,  son 
of  Ericthonius,  and  father  of  Hos.  Paris,  son  of 
Priam,  one  of  his  successors,  having  carried  away 
Helen,  gave  occasion  to  the  Trojan  war,  which 
was  terminated,  after  ten  years,  by  the  destruction 
of  the  dty  by  the  victorious  Greeks,  probably  about 
1184  B.  C.  The  dtadel  of  Troy  was  caUed  Per- 
^oaws,  which  name  is  sometimes  given  to  the  dty. 

TROCHEE.     See  Rhythm. 

TROCHILUS.     Bee  HMmmmg  Bird. 

TROQLODTTES  (from  rfmykn,  cave,  and  Um, 
to  enter) ;  individuals  or  tribes  who  live  in  subter- 
ranean  caverns.  The  andents  mention  some  tribes 
of  troglodjpies  in  Asia,  Ethiopia  and  Egypt,  but 
give  little  information  concerning  them.  TVogUh' 
ibftee  is  also  the  name  of  an  andent  heretical  sect, 
who,  rejected  by  all  parties,  were  forced  to  hold 
their  meetings  in  caves.  Certain  Jews  who  were 
accused  of  practising  idolatry  in  secret,  have  also 
been  termed  troglo^tee.  In  natural  hirtory,  irog^ 
lodifU  \M  the  sdentific  name  of  the  chimpansee  (see 
Ape\  and  of  a  spedes  of  wren. 

TROIS  RIVIERES,  oa  THREE  RIVERS  ;  a 
town  of  Lower  Canada,  and  capital  of  a  district  of 
the  same  name,  at  the  entrance  of  the  St  Maurice 
into  the  St  Lawrence;  eighty-four  miles  above 
Quebec,  ninety^ix  below  Montreal;  lat.  46^  23' 
N. ;  Ion.  72^  29'  W. ;  population,  about  9000.  It 
derives  ita  name  from  the  circumstance  that  two 
islands  near  the  mouth  of  the  St  Bilaiirice  diride  it 
into  three  channels,  and  give  it  the  appearance  of 
three  rivers.  The  town  stands  on  a  light,  sandy 
soil :  the  houses  are  generally  mean,  and  the  trade 
of  the  whole  country  centres  in  Montreal  and 
Quebec  It  was  formerly  the  ca|ntal  of  the  French 
government  of  this  country. 

TROLLHATTA.     See  Cataract^  and  Canal. 

TROMBONE,  on  TROMBONO.  Of  this  in- 
strument there  are  three  kinds — ^the  bass,  the  tenor, 
and  the  alto.  The  bass  trombone  begins  at  O- 
gamut,  and  reaches  to  C  above  the  bass-cliff  note, 
producing  every  semitone  within  that  compass. 
The  tenor  trombone  begins  at  A,  one  note  above 
G  gamut,  and  produces  all  the  semitones  up  to  the 
fifteenth  above.  The  alto  trombone  begins  at  G 
above  G  gamut,  and  produces  every  semitone  up  to 
the  fifteenth  above.  This  powerfully  sonorous  in- 
stmment  is  by  some  esteemed  extremely  useful  in 
grand  chorases  and  other  full  compositions;  but 
many  acknowledged  judges  think  it  more  powerful 
than  murical. 

TROMP,  MAnTiif  Haspbatzoon,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  Dutdi  naval  officera,  was  bora  at 
Briel,  in  1579.  In  his  eighth  year,  he  was  placed 
by  his  parents  on  board  a  vessel  in  the  East  India 
trade.  While  very  young,  he  was  made  prisoner 
by  an  English  privateer,  and  had  an  opportunity  of 
learning,  m  his  new  service,  all  the  arts  of  petty 
naval  warfive.  Solne  yeen  after  his  return  to  his 
country,  he  was  captured  by  the  Turks,  in  the  Me- 
diterranean sea,  from  whom,  however,  he  escaped. 
He  subsequently  entered  the  service  of  the  states- 
general,  accompanied  the  celebrated  admiral  Peter 
Hein,  whose  favourite  he  became,  in  all  his  enter- 
prises, and  was  fighting  by  his  ride  when  Hdn  was 
killed.  He  became  in  1689,  admiral  of  Holhmd, 
and,  upon  the  information  that  a  Spanish  fleet  of 
ten  ships  of  the  line,  four  fiigates  and  several  small 
vessels,  had  gone  out  of  Randyk,  he  followed  them« 
and  took  and  destroyed  five  ships  of  the  line,  toge- 
I  ther  with  the  frigates.    In  October  of  the  same 
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year,  in  eonneetion  with  admiral  Comelitioon  de 
Witte,  he  attacked  the  pdwerfol  Spanish  fleet  under 
Oquendo,  in  the  Downs,  whkh  was  asiisted  by  the 
English,  and  obtained  a  great  victory.     Oquendo's 
own  ship  would  have  sunk  had  not  Tromp  gene* 
rously  sent  a  frigate  to  his  assistance.    This  victory 
made  his  name  funons  throughout  all  Europe,  and 
the  king  of  France  conferred  on  him  a  title  of  no- 
bility.      In  1652,  hostilities  commence  between 
Holland  and  England,  and  Tromp  and  the  English 
admiral  Blake  fought  on  the  Downs;  the  Dutch 
fleet  sustained  some  loss,  and  was  compelled  to  re- 
tire.    Soon  after,  Blake  having  taken  some  ships 
engaged  in  the  herring  fishery,  Tron^i  veoeived  or- 
ders to  attack  him ;  but  a  violent  storm  dispersed 
his  fleet,  just  as  the  signal  for  attack  was  given,  «o 
that  he  returned  to  port.  This  misfortune,  although 
Tromp  was  not  to  blame,  gave  ocoBskm  to  the  go- 
vernment to  dismiss  him  and  appoint  0e  Ruytermi 
his  place.     Nevertheless  the  chief  eomrmand  was 
again  intrusted  to  him  in  the  same  year,  and  Nov- 
ember 29,  assisted  by  Evertzoon  and  De  Royter, 
he  defeated  the  English  fleet,  which  lay,  under 
Blake,  in  the  Downs,  so  that  it  was  oompeUed  to 
retire  into  the  Thames,  with  the  loss  of  five  ships. 
Upon  this  occasion,  Tromp,  in  the  spirit  of  a  true 
sailor,  eaused  a  broom  to  he  fastened  to  his  mast 
head,  as  a  iSgn  that  he  would  sweep  the  channel  of 
the  English  ships.     About  the  dose  of  the  year  he 
entered  a  Dutch  port  with  a  laif^e  fleet  of  merchant- 
men,- and  received  the  thanks  ^ike  states^eneral. 
In  1668,  Tromp  and  de  Ruyter,  accompanied  by  a 
great  number  of  merchant  vessels,  were  aitadced  by 
the  unit^  fleets  of  Monk,  Dean,  and  Kake ;  both 
fleets  were  very  strong,  but  the  English  were  supe- 
rior.   'An  action  of  three  days'  continuance  followed 
in  which  the  Dutch  lost  eleven  ships,  but  retired 
in  good  order,  and  carried  tSieir  convoy  hoftie. 
Tromp,  who  suffered  no  diminution  of  repatation 
on  this  occasion,  was  sent  out  to  convoy  another 
fleet  of  merchant  vesscis,  which  he  carried  to  the 
northeni  coast  of  Scotland,  without  losing  a  single 
one.     He  afterwards  attacked,  in  June,  the  English 
fleet  under  Monk,  Dean,  and  Lawson,  near  New- 
port, but  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Welingen,  with 
considerable  loss.     He  and  De  Ruyter  saved  one 
another,  upon  this  occasion,  from  imminent  danger. 
After  obtaining  additional  supplies  of  ships  and  men, 
Tromp  sailed  with  eighty-five  vessels  towards  the 
coast  of  Zealand,  where  he  came  upon  the  English 
fleet  of  thirty-four  ships.     A  storm  delayed  the  at- 
tack ;  but,  August  6,  1653,  having  been  strength- 
ened by  the  arrival  of  De  Witte,  so  that  his  fleet 
amounted  to  120  vessels,  the  battle  began,  between 
Scheveningen  and  the  Meuse.  The  fint  day  nothing 
decisive  was  effected.     On  the  second  day,  Tromp, 
according  to  his  usual  custom,  broke  through  the 
enemy's  line,  but  was  soon  surrounded,  and  was  not 
supported  by  his  own  fleet.     He  fought  desperately 
in  order  to  escape,  till  he  fell,  pierced  by  a  musket- 
ball.   '*  Courage,  my  boys,"  ezdaimed  he,  expiring ; 
'*  my  tonrse  is  ended  with  glory."    Every  effort  of 
De  Ruyter  and  the  other  officers,  after  the  news  of 
his  death,  to  keep  up  the  courage  of  the  Dutch 
sailors,   was  in   vain,  and  the  English  obtained 
a  dear-bought  victory.     Tromp  is  said  to  have 
been    victorious   in   thirty-three    naval    actions. 
He  had  desired  to  die  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try.    His  body  was  interred  with  splendour,  in 
the  church  at  Delft,  and  a  magnificent  monument 
erected  f  o  bis  memory.     The  state  eaused  medals 
to  be  struck  io  honour  of  him,  ond  sent  a  solemn 


deputation  to  his  widow,  to  aanire  Iter  W  CW  pft> 
lie  sympathy. 

TROMP,  GoBNBuuB,  the  aecocid  scm  of  Uie  prv 
ceding,  bom  1629,  eomnaaded  a  ship  ia  lua  um^- 
teenth  year,  against  the  African  parmteai»  umd  t«^ 
years  later,  was  made  viee-adminaL      In  1665,  l 
the  war  between  England  Mid  the  UBited  Pio^iiww. 
he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  SoMMty*  vhefv  tar 
Dutch  fleet  was  defeated,  and  the  aldp   of  m^marJ 
Opdam  blown  up.     The  masterly  retcemt  of  Tnm;, 
flowed  the  victors  to  reap  byt  little  mdwmmtagw 
from  their  success.     His  conduct  and  eoun^fe  ga^ 
him  a  reputation  little  inferior  to  tbat  of  Itts  fct^ ; 
and,  like  hin^  he  was  devoted  to  the  Orw^e  psrt; 
On  tius  aoeount,  l>e  Witte,  uHkoo^   poli^caCi 
opposed  to  him,  thought  it  adviaable  to  opposDt  kia 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  fleets  duru^  Hie  akstnrr 
of  De  Ruyter.     After  De  Ruyter's  reiafii,  Tr«B^> 
refused  to  serve  under  him,  but  was  fereed  to  eah^ 
mit.     In  the  battle,  which  lasted  fottr  days,  m  ttt 
Downs,  July,  1666^  he  showed  eqval  coHnge  «a^ 
ability,  without  being  so  fortuimte  as  D«  Ruyter 
In  August,  of  that  year,  while  he  waa  pgrsumg. 
with  too  much  ardour,  an  English  fleet  whiek  he 
had  defeated,  he  was  cut  off  £n»m  the  maan  body  ci 
the  Dutch  fleets  and  was  thus  fieveated  irom  gitag 
to  the  assistance  of  De  Ruyter,  who  was  tJberatisre 
compelled  to  retire.     Tromp  brought  Us  own  fl««c« 
with  little  loss,  into  the  Texel,  but,  upon  Be  Bay- 
ter*s  complaint^  was  deprived  of  his  t*— — *^      la 
1673,  however,  when  the  war  between  HoUnid  aod 
the  united  kingdoms  of  England  and  Fmaer  brake^ 
out,  Tromp  was  again  taken  into  the  serviee^  mm^ 
was  entirely  reeondled  to  his  rival  De  Ruyter.    Ia 
this  war  he  distinguished  himself  Vy  many  victocies 
over  the  English.     In  1675^  afto  the  pcaee,  ho 
visited  Enghud,  where  he  was  recdvcd  wttk  the 
greatest  honour,  and  made  a  baronet  by  C3mi1cs  1L 
In  the  same  ^ear  he  was  sent  with*  fleet  io  Copen- 
hagen, to  assist  Denmark  against  the  Swedes,  and 
was  invested  by  the  king  of  Denmark  with  the  or- 
der of  the  Elephant.     After  De  Ruy  ter*s  death,  he 
succeeded  him  as  admiral  lieutenant-geBeral  «£  the 
United  Provinces,  remained,  during  the  war«  in  the 
Danish  service,  and  had  a  great  thmre  in  the  coo- 
quests  of  this  crown  in  the  north.    In  1G9L.  qd  the 
renevral  of  the  war  between  Holland  and  Franee,  be 
was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the  Dutch 
fleet,  but  very  soon  after  died,  at  Amsterdam,  May 
29  of  that  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  spksudid 
tomb  of  his  £rther. 

TRONA.     See  Soda. 

TROPE  (from  the  Greek  r^M^,  torn)  ;  no  ex- 
pression  used  in  a  different  sense  from  ita  ofdiaarj 
signification,  for  the  sake  of  presenting  an  idea  ia  a 
lively  and  forcible  nnmner.  As  the  chaise  of  ex- 
pression made  by  the  trope  affecta  immpdiatelj  the 
chief  idea  of  the  sentence  (for  instance,  when  wt 
say,  instead  of  "  This  cunning  deceiver  will  rain 
us,"  "  This  old  fox  will  ruin  us'*},  tropes  difler  from 
figures  of  speech.  Tropes  are  as  old  as  the  oppU- 
cation  of  languege  io  invisible  things.  The  want 
of  means  to  designate  conceptions  obliged  men  u 
apply  the  names  of  sensual  objects,  often  from  ver^ 
obscure  principle  of  resemblance,  to  intddectual 
sulsrjects.  Every  language  possesses  many  words, 
borrowed  in  this  way,  which  have  by  degrees  hist 
their  original  meaningt  such  as  tjnrit^  comctpium, 
*c.  "  Therefore,"  says  Jean  Paul,  "  every  Uiv- 
guage,  in  respect  to  intellectual  relations,  is  n  dic- 
tionary of  faded  metaphors.**  Bui  as  these  aoets- 
phors  become  abstract,  the  want  of  new  tropes  it 
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felt.  And  even  tropes  which  do  not  nctually  be- 
come mere  abstract  terms,  lose  their  force  by  con- 
staiit  use,  as  when  a  great  statesman  is  caUed  a  pU- 
iar  o/tke  ttaie,  "  With  every  century,"  says  Jean 
Paul,  in  his  Vor§ehmU  tmr  AeMikttik,  dir.  2,  **BO«e 
field  of  poetical  flowers  Umem  its  freshness,  and  be- 
comes dead  matter;"  and  lively  tropes  beoosM  more 
and  more  rare  with  the  progress  of  time,  because, 
though  changes  of  circumstances  afford  opportmii- 
ties  to  make  new  ones,  yet  the  best,  that  is,  the 
simplest,  have  been  worn  out,  and  every  writer  is 
therefore  obliged  to  omit  the  use  of  mimerous 
tropes^  which  his  imagination  suggests.  Writers 
disagree  as  to  the  vaitoas  kinds  of  trapes,  some 
reckoninjr  more,  some  fewer  sorts.  Qatntilian  com- 
plains  of  this  vagueness,  and  attempts  a  new  divi^ 
sion,  but  without  much  precision.  Adelung  reckons 
only  the  metonymy,  synecdoche,  and  metaphor, 
smong  the  tropes ;  bnt  this  enameration  seems  lo 
be  too  restricted.  More  modem  writers  add  the 
allegory  and  prosopopceta,  or  personification,  which 
eertainly  have  the  character  of  tropes. 

TROPHIES  (v^t^vMft) ;  monuments  in  comme- 
moration of  a  victory,  formed  of  captive  arms,  or, 
in  a  more  general  sense,  all  memorials  of  victory. 
The  ancients  usually  erected  them  upon  the  spot 
where  they  had  gained  a  victory.  In  the  earliest 
times,  the  Greeks  were  accustomed  to  hangup  the 
arms  taken  from  the  enemy,  or  the  spoils,  upon  an 
oak  or  an  olive  tree,  in  sarh  a  manner  as  to  imitate 
Che  appearance  of  an  armed  man.    From  the  nearest 


tree,  nM>tt  of  the  branches  were  lopped  off,  a  few 
being  left,  upon  which  were  fixed  swords,  shields, 
spears,  kc  Upon  the  top  was  placed  a  helmet,  and 
aromid  the  trunk,  a  cuirass  or  breast-plate.  The 
trophies  were,  at  a  later  period,  also  formed  by 
erecting  wooden  frames,  upon  which  the  spoils  were 
suspended,  as  the  Oreeki  were  unwilling  to  render 
the  memorials  of  hostility  permanent.  At  a  still 
later  period,  they  were  fonned  of  bronae  and  mar- 
ble, or  even  of  gold ;  and  thegr  were  often  the  sub- 
jects of  medals.  In  these,  the  emblem  of  the  con- 
quered province  or  town  was  sometimes  represented 
iii  a  mourning  posture,  under  a  tree,  with  some  in- 


scription, indicating  the  victory.  Similar  represen. 
tations  were  also  made  upon  altars.  An  inscrip- 
^on  was  also  sometimes  pkoed  upon  a  votive  shield, 
to  perpetuate  the  victory.  At  triumphs,  it  was 
usaal  to  bear  trophies  before  the  triumphant  gene- 
ral. 

TROPHONIUS,  a  celebrated  architect,  son  of 
ErginuB,  king  of  Orohomenos,  in  Bssotia.  He  built 
Apollo's  temple  at  Delphi,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  brother  Agamedes,  and  when  he  demanded  of 
the  god  a  reward  for  his  trouble,  be  was  told  by 
the  priestess  to  wait  eight  days,  and  to  live,  during 
that  time,  with  aU  cheerfulness  and  pleasure.  When 
the  days  were  passed,  Trophonius  and  his  brother 
were  found  dead  in  their  bed.  According  to  Pau- 
sanias,  however,  he  was  swallowed  vp  alive  In  the 
earth  ;  and  when,  afterwards,  the  country  was 
visited  by  a  great  drought,  the  Boeotians  were 
directed  to  apply  to  Trophooias  fer  relief,  and  to 
seek  him  at  Lebadea,  where  he  gave  orades  in  a 
cave.  They  discovered  this  cave  by  means  of  a 
swarm  of  bees,  and  Trophoni«s  told  them  how  to 
ease  their  misfortunes.  FVem  that  time,  Tropho- 
nins  wm  honoured  as  a  god :  be  passed  for  the  son 
of  Apollo ;  a  temple  and  a  statue  were  erected  to 
him,  and  sacrifices  were  offered  to  his  dirinity  when 
•coDSirited  to  mve  oracles.  The  cave  of  Trophooius 
heoame  one  ot  the  most  celebrated  oracles  of  Greece. 
Many  ceremonies  were  required,  and  the  suppliant 
was  obliged  to  make  particular  sacrifices,  to  anoint 
his  body  with  oil,  and  to  bathe  in  the  waters  of 
certain  rivers.  He  was  to  be  clothed  in  a  linen 
robe,  and,  with  a  cake  of  honey  in  his  hand,  he  waa 
directed  to  descend  into  the  cave  by  a  narrow  en- 
trance, firom  whence  he  returned  backwards,  after 
he  bad  received  an  answer.  He  was  always  pale 
and  dejected  at  his  return ;  and  tbenoe  it  became 
proverbial  to  say  of  a  meihmcholy  man,  that  he  had 
eonaulted  the  oracle  of  Trophonius.  There  were 
annually  exhibited  games  in  honour  of  Trophonius, 
at  Lebadea. 

TROPICAL  YEAR.     See  Year. 

TROPICS,  TROPICAL  REGIONS.  The 
tropics  are  those  points  of  the  ecliptic  in  which  the 
attn,  having  reached  his  highest  southern  or  north- 
em  declination,  turns  back  (Greek,  ▼{•««>  to  turn), 
and  begins  to  approach  the  equator,  from  which' he 
had  been,  for  tiiree  months,  receding.  The  ima- 
ginary dreles  drawn  through  these  points,  parallel 
to  the  equator,  are  distant  from  it  88^  30^,  and  are 
also  oslled<r«»pictor<rop«oa/eu'e/es.  The  northern 
tropic,  cutting  the  ecliptic  in  the  constellation 
Cancer,  is  called  the  tropic  cf  Ctmcer;  and  the 
southern,  cutting  the  same  eiicle  in  the  constella- 
tion Capricorn,  is  called  the  tropic  of  Capricorn, 
The  part  of  the  globe  included  mthin  these  limits, 
twenty  three  degrees  and  a  half  each  side  of  the 
equator,  and,  consequently,  forty-seven  degrees  of 
latitude  in  breadth,  is  called  the  torrid  xomc^  cc,  to 
avoid  the  error  of  implying,  that  it  is  universally 
scorched  by  burning  heats,  tropical  repomM.  As  a 
great  part  of  the  tropical  r^^ons  known  to  us  is 
formed  of  insular  or  mountainous  countries,  the 
heat  is  much  less  excessive  than  was  formerly  re- 
presented, and  is  even  now  generally  supposed. 
See  the  articles  Climate^  TcH^ermtvre,  and  Mourn- 
taima;  consult  also  Humboldt  and  Bonpland's  Ta- 
bleau pAiftique  dc»  Rcgiont  E^uinosialca,  and  Hum- 
boldt's Viewa  of  Nature. 

TROPPAU,  a  principality,  which  has  belonged, 
shice  1614,  to  the  house  of  Liohtenstein,  is  situated 
partly  in  Prussia,  partly  in  Austrian  Silesia.     The 
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mantic  poetry.  In  their  rhymed  metre,  they  have 
■eldoro  gone  beyond  the  simple  iambic,  whidi  they 
exchanged,  mosUy  in  those  feet  of  the  Terse  npon 
which  there  i^no  ^treas,  for  the  trochee,  pyrrhichins 
and  spondee  ;  so  that  if  their  Terses  (nsaally  of  ten 
ayllables)  only  had  the  cmnra  and  the  final  sylla- 
ble  sufficiently  aeoented,  they  cared  little  s^Mmt  the 
measure  of  the  other  syllables.  But  they  were  rery 
Ibnd  of  complicated  rhymes.  We  find  ia  their 
stanzas  not  only  the  same  rhyme  repeated  through 
a  long  series  of  verses,  or  the  same  rhymed  word  re- 
turning at  the  end  of  every  other  verse,  but  ▼aiiously 
intertwined  rhymes,  in  tersinas  and  other  metres, 
distinctly  point  out  the  pattern  t>f  Petrerca's  ean- 
aone  and  sonnets.  As  a  specimen  of  the  Provencal 
Bomance  idiom,  and  of  their  metres,  we  give  the 
following  siania  of  a  sirvente  of  William  de  8t 
Gregory,  with  its  transhition,  taken  from  Rosooe's 
tfanslatien  of  Biamondi : — 

Be  m  play  lo  dons  tenpa  inpuear 

Que  Aa  faelhas  «  floras  Tenirf 
B  Slav  mi  qoant  mug  U  Tftador 
UeU  KouiM  foe  mn  Mtentir 
Lor  chaa  p«r  lo  htMOttg^ 
B  plai  nd  qcum  Tey  stifi  da  |UBti, 
TendM  b  pa«allM  temats ; 
E  plai  m'en  mon  corat§« 
— 7  per  campanbas  rengaU 
~   'icavauarmata. 


Oavilttaniabc 


Tbe  boanttfui  spxiag 
"Vtliea  flowers  a&d 


„ J  wall. 

leayn  are  srowinff  ; 

AndH  pleaaee  my  heart  to  hear  the ewfU 
Of  the  birds'  sweet  dionis  flowing 

In  the  echoiiig  wood; 
Anfl  1  lore  to  see  all  scattered  aroimd, 
FsvUkms  aad  tants  on  tlie  martlBl  groanA; 

Andmy     -^^--^  -^      - 
To  see,  on  ti 
QayknlghtBi 


■■a  MDiBs  OD  UM  maraai  gn 
ny  spirit  flnds  it  ffood 
1  tlie  level  plains  beyond, 
bta  and  steeds  capiiMaed. 


What  we  have  left  of  the  poetry  of  the  Trouba- 
dours are  songs  of  contention  (tefiaones),  satires, 
martial  and  other  serious  songs  (strvsiiXes),  and  m- 
merous  small  songs  (chanzos),  war  sengt,  songs  of 
pastoral  life  and  love  (soic/as,  lau,  jMisfoiciwIZes}, 
morning  songs  and  serenades  {tuAadet  and  aere- 
tuuUa)t  retrcmangea  and  redondes,  the  latter  dis- 
tinguished by  artificial  burdens.  The  poetry  of  the 
Troubadours,  as  in  the  course  of  time  it  became 
more  common,  was  degraded,  not  unfi«quently,  to 
mere  ballad  singing,  and  was  exposed  to  nmeh 
mockery,  of  which  die  nobler  singers  often  bitterly 
complain.  It  fioarished  most  at  the  court  of  Ailes, 
•especiaUy  under  the  counts  of  Provence,  in  the 
twdfth  century.  The  biographies  of  the  Trouba- 
doure  fiimiflh  us  with  a  greater  variety  -of  matter 
than  their  poetry,  which,  through  all  ite  periods, 
turns  continually  upon  the  same  sulQects.  The 
works  of  Nostradamus  and  Grescimbeni  are  well 
worthy  of  being  read,  «nd  with  them  the  critical 
extracts  of  Millot,  from  the  collection  of  St  Pdaye. 
Bome  of  the  most  remarkable  Troubadours  were 
the  following :  in  the  van  of  the  roval  and  princely 
singers  is  William  IX.,  count  of  Poitou  and  duke  of 
Aquitaine,  equally  ftunous  as  a  poet  and  a  warrior 
(bom  1071).  He  was  followed  by  the  foreign 
princes  and  lords,  who  gladly  saw  the  exotic  pkmt 
of  gallant  poetry  transplanted  to  their  courts— the 
emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa,  Roger  of  Naples, 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  wilh  his  &mous  minstrel 
-Blondel,  who  composed,  also,  Provencal  verses,  and 
who,  according  to  tradition,  discovered  the  prison 
of  his  long  by  means  of  his  Imrp;  the  kings  Alfonso 
and  Peter  of  ArrsgcMi,  and  a  vast  number  of  prinees 
and  counts  in  Spain,  France  and  Italy.  The  most 
.renowned  of  the  rest  of  more  than  200  Troubadours 


whose  names  aad  poems  have 
Sordello  of  Msartaa,  cdebmted  for  bu 
exploits  and  the  praises  of  Dante:  Pcyi^ 
happy  as  well  as  unfortnaate  flerraiit  of  the  mf! 
the  dauphin  of  Auvergne,  wile  of  the  haroa  ef  V 
coBur ;  Bertrand  de  Bora,  vrbo  is  eoancctd  r 
the  romantic  adveatures  of  Richard  Coenr  de  U 
Amald  de  Maimviglsa,  who  waa  devoted  to  :b< . 
ble  lady  De  Bexiera,  an  emineat  TroolMiiK:  i. 
▼aliant  knight,  whose  motto  wnm  •*  A.  J>ig^M^^ 
mavie  au  rot,  aioa  csar  oaar  dumut,  rktmmtw  7. 
Mot."— See  Biei,  Z>ie  Fk>eaie  der  7Vmka4am%m, 
gedntekten  wid  hnubchnftiiekem  Werigmdtuf^ 
(Zwickau,  1827-J'oetry  of  the  Traabaiesns 
corfing  to  printed  Worka  and  HaBaaeripti} ;  ^ 
mondi's/;item<«re  oftkeStmikqfMmnpt  (lam 
The  chief  woric  on  this  aal^ect  ia  bj  Bayaeu 
CAotr  de$  P6itk»  origiamUa  d€9  Trcmhadmm  h 
ris»  181B~-21),  and  eontaiaa  a  gTBaaamr  of  tk  a 
dent  Romance  language  and  ita  history,  fesfc 
biographical  notices  of  350  Troakadoars. 

TROUGH,  in  marine  langoage;  tkeiatsnilh 
tweea  twonvaves. 

TBOUT.     Many  of  the  apaciea  af  mAm*  etr: 
pass  their  lives  altogether  in  freah  water,  a^ 
vidting  the  ocean,  have  received  this  aypei^M 
it  is  not  however  alvrays  thus  strictly  apptad.  bl 
besides,  is  often  improperiy  givea  to  iU  ^catirtN 
diflforent  habits  and  confomnallon.     Tnmt  arciw* 
only  in  the  clearest  streams^  aad  are  psrtieakri} 
fond  of  maantain  torrents  aad  alpiar  Jbfaa    They 
are  remarkable  for  the  beaatyef  Itdrcpfasni;  y 
very  voracmua,  and  have  alwajtVemtkefa»aff«* 
fish  of  the  angler.     (For  an  accoaatcClte  gr»«« 
characters,  see  SahmuA     The  luaii—  Cieatii* 
beautiful  fish:  the  back  ia  mottled;  theadaM- 
brown,  with  yellow  spots,  which  have  a  saria4» 
in  the  centre.     It  sometiaBes  attaias  the  «ag^  < 
fouraod  ahdf  pounds.buttsiiaaallyiiBchmiD'' 
It  is  much  in  request  for  tiie  taUa.    A^p^ 
species  of  trout,  £rom  Iske  Haron,  has  hsca  4/Msm 
by  doctor  MitchUl.     It  is  said  to  attam  the«v^: 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty  poanda.     The  flak  » (^ 
markably  fiit,  rich  and  savoury.     The  specie  aar 
amelAysfiaMt  was  applied  on  acoooat  af  the  psrpft* 
tinge  and  hyaline  tips  of  the  teeth. 

TROVER;  an  action  againat  a  msa  A  •  * 
possession  of  the  goods  of  another^  sod  rrfaa  * 
deliver  them  to  tiie  owner,  or  aells  or  cm«* 
them  to  his  own  use,  without  the  coasfatrfft' 
owner.  ItwasoriginaUjpeeafiBadtoeaMtia*^' 
one  man  had  actually  found  the  goods  of  m^ 
and  refused  to  deliver  them  on  dffuisnd,  ^^ 
verted  them  to  his  own  use;  heaee  the  mas  ^ 
trovcF  aad  eoaaersioa. 

TROT.     See  TVoadL 

TROT,  CiTT  or;  capital  of  Beaaadair c«ti» 
New  Tork.  151  miles  north  of  the  eity  «f  ^f^ 
York,  lat.  42^  44'  N-:  populatloo  ia  IMU  I^ 
in  1840,  19,384.  There  ate  nine  plaom  of  p^^ 
worship,  three  baaks,  two  laaotanee  coap*^ 
and  a  savinga  bank;  a  eonrt-honae,  cooat^ 
female  seminary,  lamcasteriaa  achool,  en  a|^ 
school,  aad  the  Aensselaer  adiool,  a  v«y  r*^ 
able  institution,  intended  particnlarljr  totes^^ 
practiosl  applieation  of  knowledge.  Ijarge  qi^^ 
ties  of  lumber,  doar,  grain,  beef,  poik,  «e*l  ^< 
besidea  manufactured  ^lods,  are  shipped  totW  li^ 
towns,  and  New  York,  New  icney  and  B«da 
The  united  Champlain  and  Hadsoa  caaalf  ester  tf 
Hudson  at  Troy.  Steam^boats  ran  daily  bri«^ 
Troyand  New  York,  and  betweaa  Troy  aad  iVi^' 


TRUCE  OP  GOD— TRUMPET. 
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TRUCE  OP  OOD,  in  the  Ijfttin  of  the  middle  i 
ages,  TVmtga  Dei  (TVeuge,  or  Drewa,  (rooi  the 
German  word  TVeii,  ftutht'ul),  was,  in  the  period 
jttst  mentioned,  a  limitation  of  the  right  of  priratc 
warfitfe  introduced  by  the  eharcb,  in  order  to  miti* 
gate  an  evil  which  it  waa  unable  to  eradicate. 
This  truce  of  God  provided  that  hostilities  should 
cease,  at  least  on  the  boUdajs,  from   Thursday 
evening  to  Sunday  evening  in  each  week;  also 
during  the  whole  season  of  Advent  and  Lent,  and 
on  the  «*  octaves  of  the  great  festivals."    (See 
Putwal,)    This  Mlutary  regulation  was  first  in- 
troduced in  1077>  in  Aquitaine,  where  a  bishop  pro- 
fessed to  have  received  the  command  of  God  for  its 
c       institution;   then  in  Prance  and  Burgundy.     In 
r        1038,  the  diet  at  Soleure  deliberated  respectang  the 
establishment  of  it  in  Germany.     Under  William 
r        the  Conqueror,  It  was  introduced  into  England, 
I        and,  in  1071,  into  the  Netherlands.     In  French,  it 
:         was  called  TVeoe  tU  Diem.    The  clergy  vrere  very 
I        anxious  that  it  should  be  generally  acknowledged. 
At  many  couadls,  it  was  a  chief  subject  of  discus- 
sion; for  instance,  at  the  councils  of  Narbonne 
(1054),  Troyes  (1008),  Clermont  (1005),  Rouen 
(1096),  Nordhausen  (n<X^)>  Rheims  (IIM),  St 
John  of  the  Lateran  (1189  and  1179),  and  Mont- 
peUier  (1195),  it  was  enjoined  by  special  decrees. 
At  a  later  period,  the  truce  of  God  was  sometimes 
extended  to  Thursday.     Whoever  engaged  in  pri- 
vate warfare  on  these  days  was  excommunicated. 
This  was  all  which  the  defgy  could  eifect  in  that 
barbarous  age.     The  truce  of  God  was  also  ex- 
tended to  certain  places,  as  churdies,  convents, 
hospitals,  church-yards,  dc,  and  certain  persons, 
as  clergymen,  peasants  in  the  fields,  and,  in  general, 
all  defenceless  persons.    At  the  council  at  Cler- 
mont (1096),  it  vras  made  to  include  particularly 
all  crusaders.    Thus  the  clergy  effected  what  would 
have  been  impossible  for  any  secular  authority,  be- 
cause they  wisely  demanded  no  more  than  they 
could  expect  to  obtain,  and  because  religion  was 
much  the  strongest  power  which  could  be  brought 
to  act  on  the  turbulent  warriors  of  those  times. 
It  may  be  easily  imagined,  however,  that  the  limits 
prescribed  were  not  very  nicely  observed ;  and  we 
fiml  constant  complaints  of  their  violation  in  the  re- 
cords of  the  councils  and  the  chronicles  of  convents. 
TRUFFALDINO.     See  Matke, 
TRUFFLE  (hiber);   a  genus  of   mushrooms 
(^ftM^,  remarkable  for  their  form,  and  for  grow- 
ing entirely  under  ground,  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
inches  from  the  surface.     Unlike  the  fycoperdon,  or 
puff-ball,  they  are  not  resolved  into  a  powder  at 
maturity,  but  their  substance  becomes  gelatinous. 
Only  few  species  are  known,  which  are  Ibnnd  chieily 
in  temperate  dimates.    Some  of  them  have  the 
rind  rough,  with  small  tnberdes;  others  have  it 
entirely  smooth.    They  attain  the  diameter  of  two 
or  three  inches. 

The  common  traffle  (7*.  cikarium),  so  celebrated 
in  the  annals  of  cookery,  is  taid  to  inhabit  all  the 
warm  and  teapemte  parts  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere ;  bnt  wu  are  in  need  of  further  evidence  to 
establish  the  tact  of  its  existence  in  North  Asserica 
In  certain  districts,  it  is  astoniahingly  abundant,  as 
in  Piedmont,  and  at  Perigord,  in  Prance,  which  lat- 
ter phice  has,  in  consequence,  acquired  celebrity  for 
prodndng  it.  They  abound  most  in  light  and  dry 
soils,  especially  in  oak  and  chestnut  forests;  bnt  it 
would  he  diilenlt  to  procure  them  any  where,  were 
it  not  that  hogs  are  extremely  fond  of  them,  and 
lead  to  their  diaoovety  by  rooting  in  the  ground. 


Dogs  are  sometimes  taught  to  find  tLis  fungus  by 
the  scent,  and  to  scratch  it  up  out  of  the  ground. 
The  season  for  collecting  continues  from  October 
to  January.  The  truflle  is  usually  nbout  as  large 
9M  en  egg  I  is  entirely  destitute  of  roots ;  the  skin 
blackish  or  gray,  studded  with  small  pyramidal 
warts;  the  flesh  white,  gray  or  blackish,  varied 
with  black  or  brown  veins.  They  are  prepared  for 
the  table  in  various  manners,  but  should  be  eaten 
with  moderation,  as  they  are  difficult  of  digestion. 
They  may  be  kept  in  ice,  or  covered  with  lard  in 
some  countries,  they  are  dried.  They  were  in  use 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  Several 
varieties  are  distbguished,  and,  besides,  some  of 
the  other  spedes  are  much  esteemed  for  culinary 
purposes. 

TRULLAN  COUNCIL.  See  ConHantinopU, 
CaufteiUof. 

TRU&UiULL,  John,  an  American  poet  and  pa- 
triot, was  born  April  24,  1750,  in  the  place  now 
called  Watertown,  Connecticut.  His  constitution 
was  delicate ;  and  his  education  was  conducted  by 
his  father,  a  dergyman  of  good  classical  attainments, 
and  his  mother,  a  lady  of  superior  refinement,  until 
1763,  when  he  entered  Tale  college.  In  1771,  he 
was  appointed  a  tutor  in  that  institution.  In  1779. 
he  waa  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Connecticut,  but  re- 
moved to  Boston,  and  continued  Us  studies  in  the 
office  of  John  Adams.  At  that  time,  the  members 
of  the  bar  in  that  dty  were  distinguished  for  the 
seal  with  which  they  vindicated  the  rights  of  the 
colonies.  With  Otis  and  his  compeers,  Trumbull, 
though  much  younger,  warmly  sympathised  and  co- 
operated. In  1775,  he  published  the  first  part  of 
M*Fingal,  a  political  satire,  which  he  had  composed 
at  the  request  of  the  members  of  the  American 
congress.  .  This  poem  passed  through  thirty  edi- 
tions, and  was  very  serviceable  to  the  American 
cause.  For  many  years,  Mr  Trumbull  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  legislature  of  Connecticut,  and,  in 
ISOl,  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  superior  court. 
He  received  the  additional  appointment  of  judge  of 
the  supreme  court  of  errors,  which  he  hdd  until 
the  new  organization  of  the  judidary  under  the 
constitution  of  1618.  In  1825,  he  removed  to  the 
dty  of  Detroit,  the  capital  of  Michigan  territory, 
where  he  resided  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
May  12,  1831,  from  gradual  decay. 

TRUMPET ;  the  loudest  of  all  portable  vrind 
instruments,  and  consisting  of  a  folded  tube,  gen-  . 
erally  made  of  brass,  and  sometimes  of  silver. 
The  andents  had  various  instruments  of  the  trum- 
pet kind,  as  the  tuba,  comu,  kc.  Moses,  as  the 
Scripture  informs  us,  made  two  of  silver,  to  he  used 
by  the  priests ;  and  Solomon,  Josephus  tells  us,  made 
two  hundred  like  those  of  Moses,  and  for  the  same 
pdrpose.  The  modem  trumpet  has  a  mouth- 
piece nearly  an  inch  across.  The  pieces  which 
conduct  the  wind  are  called  the  branehet ;  the  parts 
in  which  it  is  bent,  the  potenetB  ;  the  canal  between 
the  second  bend  and  the  extremity,  the  pavilion  ; 
the  rings  where  the  branches  take  asunder,  or  are 
soldered  together,  the  kitete,  which  are  five  in  num- 
ber, and  serve  to  cover  the  joints.  This  powerful 
and  noble  instrument,  like  the  horn,  only  has  cer- 
tain mites  within  its  compass.  The  trumpet  pro- 
duces, naturally  and  easily,  O  above  the  bass-cliff 
note,  or  fiddle  O,  C  on  the  first  leger  line  below  in 
the  treble,  E  on  the  first  line  of  the  stave,  O  on  the 
second  Une,  C  on  the  third  space,  and  all  the  suc- 
ceeding notes  up  to  C  in  alt,  induding  the  sharp  of 
P,  the  fourth  of  the  key.     Solo  performers  can  alto 
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produce  B  flat  (the  third  aboTe  the  treble^liff  note); 
and,  by  the  ud  of  a  newly-invented  slide,  many 
other  notes,  which  the  common  trumpet  cannot 
sound,  are  aow  produced.  The  trumpet,  from  ito 
exciting  effect,  is  well  fitted  for  military  music; 
and  a  band  of  twenty  or  thirty  trumpets  has  a  pe- 
culiarly spirit-stirring  sound.  It  is  used  for  giving 
signals,  and  idso  accompanies  flsgs  of  truce,  heralds, 
&C.  With  the  ancients,  the  #«x«-iyC  leems  to  have 
come  nearest  to  our  trumpet.  Weidinger,  in  Vienna, 
has  invented  a  trumpet  with  keys ;  but  the  instru- 
ment, in  this  way,  loses  in  beauty  of  tone  what  it 
gains  in  compass. 

Drua^t,  Bearing.     See  Ear  TVwmpei. 

Drumpett  Speakuu,  it  a  tube  of  considerable 
length,  viz.  from  six  feet  to  twelve,  and  even  more, 
used  for  speaking  with,  to  make  the  voke  heard  to 
a  greater  distance.  In  a  trumpet  of  this  kind,  the 
sound  hi  one  direction  is  'supposed  to  be  increased 
by  the  reflection  from  the  sides. 

TRUMPETER  {ptophia);  a  South  American 
bird,  about  as  large  as  a  domestic  fowl,  referred  by 
naturalists  to  the  waders,  of  which  it  has  the  long 
neck  and  legs;  but  it  possesses  many  characters  in 
common  with  gallinaceous  birds.  The  feathers  of 
the  throat  and  upper  part  of  the  breast  have  the 
most  brilliant  reflections  of  green,  gold,  blue  and 
violet :  the  other  parts  of  the  body  are  black,  except 
the  middle  of  the  back  and  lesser  coverts,  which 
are  reddish,  and  the  greater  coverts  of  the  wings 
and  tail,  which  are  ash-coloured.  In  the  wild  state, 
this  bird  is  found  only  in  the  mountainous  and  woody 
districts  of  the  hottest  parts  of  South  America,, 
where  it  lives  on  fruits.  It  runs  swiftly,  sometimes 
vralks  with  a  slow  pace,  or  leaps.  Its  wings  and 
tail  are  very  short,  and  its  flight  clumsy.  The  name 
has  been  applied  on  account  of  the  note  which  it 
utters.  It  is  easily  tamed,  and  shows  as  much  at- 
tachment and  fidelity  to  its  master  as  a  dog.  It 
obeys  his  voice,  caresses  and  follows  him,  and  recog- 
nises him  after  a  long  absence.  It  drives  away 
all  strange  animals,  and  fears  neither  cat  nor  dog. 
Those  which  live  in  the  streeta  of  Cayenne  will  often 
attach  themselves  to  a  stranger,  and  follow  him 
wherever  he  goes.  In  short,  these  birds  are  superior 
to  all  others  in  intelligence  and  social  disposition ; 
and  it  would  be  desirable  to  naturalise  them  in  this 
country — an  experiment  which  has  never  been  furly 
tried,  that  we  are  aware  of.  It  is  said  that  flocks 
of  sheep  are  confided  to  their  charge,  and  that  they 
constantly  bring  them  home  every  evening:  it  is 
certain  that  the  care  of  poultry  may  be  safely  in- 
trusted to  them. 

TRURO ;  a  town  of  Cornwall,  situated  almost 
in  the  centre  of  the  mining  district,  255  miles  west- 
south-west  from  London.  Truro  has  considerably 
increased  in  size  of  late  years,  and  is  now  a  hand- 
some and  well-built  town  ;  the  streets  are  partially 
paved  and  lighted  vrith  gas.  It  contains  a  county 
library,  a  literary  society,  with  a  valuable  museum, 
and  a  neat  assembly-room,  which  is  occasionally 
used  as  a  theatre.  Truro  is  one  of  the  originu 
coinage  towns,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable  tnde ; 
the  chief  exports  consist  of  tin  and  copper  ore ;  and 
the  importa  are  iron,  coal,  and  timber,  for  the  mines. 
The  principal  manufactures  are  carpets  and  paper ; 
there  is  also  a  manufiictory  for  converting  block- 
tin  into  bars  and  ingots ;  the  former  are  exported  to 
the  Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  latter 
to  the  East  Indies;  and  the  best  description  of 
crucibles  are  made  from  the  china  stone.  Popula- 
tion  in  1641,  of  borough  and  parish,  S04d. 


TRUSS,  in  surgery ;  a  bandage  or  mppu^tmt^ 
ployed  in  ruptures  (see  Hamia')^  to  keep  ap  U<  > 
duoed  parts,  and  hinder  a  frean  protmsioo.    f: 
essential  to  the  health  of  a  large  portioai  of  the  fcm 
race.     A  truss  ought  so  to  compreea  the  ani  • 
the  hernial  sac,  and  the  ring,  or  eztemal  opeahc 
the  hernia,  that  a  protrusion  of  anj  a€  the  caster 
of  the  abdomen  may  be  corofdetel  j  prevevici   l 
should  make  an  equal  presaure  on  the  parts  «kb: 
causing  inconvenience  to  the  patient,  and  be  «•  ^ 
cured  as  not  easily  to  alip  out  of  ita  r^ht  pecor 
Every  truss  consists  of  a  pad,  for  eompreaaof  ^ 
aperture  through  which  the  hemift  protradii>  k 
of  another  piece  which  surrounds  the  abdomes  * 
these  are  sometimes  added  a  thigli-fltrap  and  1 1» 
pulary,  which  passes  over  the  ahoulder.     Sec  S* 
gery. 

TRTIN6;  the  situation  in  wlii^  a  ^  > 
nearly  in  the  trough  or  hollow  of  the  aea  b  s  90- 
pest ;  or  it  is  the  act  of  lying  to  in  a  atorai.  vkn 
may  be  performed  under  any  of  the  eontaes  rsfK 
if  requisite,  or  even  under  bare  polca^  the  kea 
being  lashed  a-lee.     See  Skip» 

TSCHAIK  (Turkish for a*q»)  is  naedlB  HsifaT 
to  signify  a  sort  of  light  galley,  used  oa  the  Daask 
and  provided  with  sail  and  rudder.  Thecadbl 
carries  from  two  to  twelve  cannon,  and  from  ts  ts 
one  hundred  men.  The  men  who  aervc  on  hmi 
are  called  Uehaikigit,  or  |KMlo«eev«.  They  ecrsf; 
a  part  of  the  military  fit>ntier  of  Hna^gary,  iym§  ht- 
tween  the  Theiss  and  Danube,  and  held  Aar  1b4 
by  rendering  service  in  manniiy  iottOoB  em  th« 
Danube,  and  acting  as  pontoneen  m  the  riven  im 
Hungary.  Their  arms  are  moAcfti,  masfcetooaa. 
sabres  and  lances.     See  MilUarw  Fnntkn. 

TSCHIRNHAUSEN,  EHmnmiD  ITALTp 
VON ;  an  ingenious  mathematiciaa,  bora  m  Lanfia, 
April  10,  1651.  He  studied  some  tiaw  al  the  er- 
versity  of  Leyden,  and,  in  1672,  entered  the  Datd 
army,  in  whidii  he  served  some  time  as  a  vbluBftBer, 
and  then  travelled  into  moat  of  the  prindpal  caea 
tries  of  Europe.  On  his  return,  bc»g  dcsiroa*  t* 
perfect  the  science  of  optics,  he  estaMlahffd  thm 
glass-houses  in  Saxony,  and  showed  how  percelaai 
might  be  made  from  a  particular  kind  of  earth,  ml 
may  therefore  be  considered  aa  the  i 


oftk 

celebrated  Dresden  porcelain  manu&etorj.  He  lib- 
wise  directed  his  attention  to  mathematics,  aad  ^ 
covered  a  psrticuUr  kind  of  curvea,  endoaed  ati 
very  remarkable  properties,  an  aceount  of  whack  fe 
communicated  to  the  academv  of  adencce  of  IV« 
in  1682,  which  body  elected  him  a  member.  Akv* 
the  year  1687,  he  constructed  an  extraor£nary  hw 
ing  mirror  (see  BunuM^  Mirror),  and,  aooa  etr 
a  glass  lens,  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  eonvcs . 
both  sides,  which  had  a  focus  of  twelre  feet,  v 
weighed  160  pounds.  Its  effects  were  aatoaMfcic 
(See  Burmng  OUue,)  The  only  work  wUck  ;• 
published  separatelv  was  his  De  Mtdiena  Mn» 
€i  Corporis  (printed  at  Amsterdam,  in  1687);  ^' 
he  was  the  author  of  aeveral  papcra  on  barur« 
glasses,  aad  on  his  disooveriea  in  regard  to  cnrrtv 
which  appeared  in  the  Leipeie  Trananetiooa,  ar. 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Frendi  Academy  of  SoencA 

TSULAREES,  oa  TSALAKEES  (aooctiw* 
also  written  7Wb^)  ;  the  proper  aaaae  of  the  U 
dian  tribe  whom  we  conunooly  term  CkgrtJketx 
Their  territory  originally  comprised  more  than  K' 
of  what  is  now  the  state  of  Tennessee,  the  soatW*« 
part  of  Kentucky,  the  south-west  comer  of  Xvr 
nia,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  two  Oamlian*  • 
large  part  of  Georgia,  and  the  aorthara  pert  of  A^ 
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Ama.  This  tract  prolwbly  cootaiaed  niore  tbn 
.  5,000,000  acrct.  Between  the  elow  of  the  revo- 
.utiooaiy  war  and  the  year  1820,  the  Cherokeet 
^Id  to  the  United  States,  at  diiierent  taoMt,  more 
ihaa  three  quarters  of  their  pontiriom,  and  now 
retain  lev  than  8,000,000  acret,  of  whidi  Georgia 
claima  5,000,000  acret  as  &Uinf  within  that  state, 
«nd  Alabana  nearly  1,000,000  of  the  residoe.  The 
remainder,  if  a  diTisioo  takes  place,  will  go  to  Ten- 
nessee and  North  Carolina.  Their  population  is 
nng.     In  eighteen  years,  ending  in  1885,  their 


numhers,  indudiog  those  who  emigrated  to  the 
Arkansas,  had  incmsed  more  than  7000,  or  sixty 
per  eent.,  whidi  faries  little  from  the  common  rate 
of  increase  among  the  white  inhabitants  of  the 
Sonthem  States.  The  number  of  native  Cherokees 
of  pore  and  mixed  blood,  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
was  at  that  time  13,563,  and  147  white  men  and 
seventy-three  white  women  had  intermarried  with 
them,  and  resided  among  them.  The  number  of 
AfHam  slaves  was  1277.  The  population  in  1832 
was  15,060,  of  whom  above  1200  are  African  slaves. 
Ag;rieultttre  and  many  of  the  arts  of  dviUxed  life 
have  been  introduceo  among  them,  and  their  pro- 
gress in  d  vilisation  has  been  very  considerable.  In 
1825,  they  possesied  79.842  domestic  animals 
(horses,  cattle,  swine  and  sheep),  762  looms,  2486 
sptnning-wheeU,  172  waggons,  2943  ploughs,  ten 
saw-miUs,  thirty-one  grist-miUs,  sixty-two  black- 
smiths' shops,  dght  cotton  gins,  dghteen  schools, 
nine  turnpike  roads,  dghteen  ferries,  and  twenty 
public  roads,  bdng  a  great  increaie  above  the  re- 
turns of  1800. 

A  well-organised  system  of  government  has  been 
estabUshed.  The  executive  consists  of  a  prindpal 
chief  and  assistant,  with  three  executive  counsel- 
lors, all  elected  by  the  legislative  body.  The  legis- 
lature consists  of  two  bodies,  a  national  committee 
and  a  nationd  eoundl,  the  former  eontdning  dx- 
teen  members,  the  latter  twentv-four.  The  mem- 
bers are  chosen  for  the  term  of  two  years,  by  the 
qualified  electors  in  their  several  districts.  These 
electors  indude  all  free  mde  dtixens  who  have  at- 
tdncd  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  except  persons  of 
Afrioso  origin.  The  rules  respecting  the  nature 
and  powers  of  the  legislature  in  general,  are  dmilar 
to  those  of  the  severd  states  in  the  Umon.  Each 
of  the  two  bodies  has  a  negative  on  the  other,  and 
together  they  are  styled  iheaeneral  etrnncU  of  tht 
Ch^niet  natiam.  The  chief  and  his  assistant  hold 
their  offices  for  four  years.  The  executive  ooun- 
sellors  are  chosen  annually.  The  judiciary  consists 
of  a  supreme  court,  and  of  drcnit  and  inferior  courts. 
The  members  of  the  supreme  court  hold  their  of- 
fices for  four  years.  There  is  also  a  puUic  treasury, 
a  printing-office,  and  a  newspaper,  the  Cherokee 
Phoenix,  commenced  fki  February,  1828,  and  edited 
by  a  Cherokee.  This  newspaper  is  printed  partly 
in  the  Cherokee  character,   invented   by  Guess.* 

•  Tte  imatar  m4  tts  teTHrtloD  wt  tlun  dflMfOsi  in  tts 
chtnk—  Phonlx:— Mr  Qomi  ia.  in  anpMnace  sad  haWti.  s 
Md  ClM««kM,thMi8li  bk  (nadfcthcTaBTiblWhtf'arid*  WM 
s  wMto  Ma.    H«  hM  m  knowladf*  «r  any  kofoags  bnt 

wadtt  to  lar  «£ae^  sad  it  woqUW  ladOTitooaTfai  at- 
tenpHof  to  iavant  a  Owrokoe  ehwacter,  iMat  tnt  cxmMtUnic 
ofDowaybiittkatarfiTiiif  aackwordspattlealwrira.  H« 
psnMd  tUa  slaa  for  dbNit  a  yMv,  SDd  Mte  aoraral  timHMd 
olisnetcrB.  Ho  thmi  becaaM  eoBviaead  that  tUi  wm  not  tha 
— ""  BMdo,  and,  alter  trrlnff  aorend  otlMr  motfaoai,  at  loMtfc 
ivodtho Idas  oTdiddiartlMvrcHa into pvti.    Honow 


MOB  fonad  tisit  tbo _  ^__  __„,__ 

•ladi.  ao  Unl  tkdr  niuabof  would  bo  eo^pSratt? aiy  inall. 


The  press  b  owned  and  directed  by  the  Chcrakco 
government.  They  have  founts  of  typea  in  the 
Cherokee  character.  The  Oospd  of  Matthew  and 
a  eolleetioB  of  h^mns»  translated  by  Mr  Worcester, 
one  of  the  misaionafies,  have  been  printed  in  this 
character.  Intermarriages  have  in  many  instances 
taken  phMce  between  the  Cherokees  and  the  i^itea 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  many  of  the  half  breeds 
have  large  plantatioQS,  and  carry  on  agriculture  with 
more  spirit  than  the  full-blooded  Cherokees.  There 
are  very  different  degrees  of  imnrovcment  among 
the  members  of  the  tribe.  Some  families  have  risen 
to  a  levd  with  the  white  population  of  the  United 
States,  while  the  improvement  of  others  has  just 
commenced.  In  general,  those  of  mixed  blood  are 
in  advance  of  the  foU-blooded  Indiana.  Not  less 
than  a  quarter  of  the  people  are  probably  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  mixed  blood.  The  dress  of  OMSt 
of  the  Cherokees  is  snbstantidly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  whites  around  them.  A  great  part  of  their 
dothing  b  manufoctured  by  themselves,  though  not 
a  little  b  of  thefiibrics  of  New  England  and  foreign 
countries-^calieo,  broaddoths,  sOk.  The  greater 
part  are  dothed  prindpally  in  cotton,  and  many 
families  rdse  thdr  own  cotton,  out  of  which  the 
women  make  substantid  doth.  CuHivataon  by  the 
plough  is  almost  universd.  Most  families  rdto 
enough  to  supply  their  own  wants,  and  many  have 
condderable  quantities  of  com  for  sde.  Suffering 
for  want  of  food  b  sdd  to  be  as  rare  among  the 
Cherokees  as  in  any  part  of  the  dviliaed  world. 
None  of  them  depend,  in  any  condderable  degree, 
on  game  for  a  support.  The  Cherokees  live  chiefly 
in  villages,  and  their  dwellings  are  mostly  comfort- 
able log  cabins,  with  chimneys,  and  genetdly 
floored.  Many  of  the  houses  in  the  nation  are  d^ 
cent  buildings  of  two  stories,  and  some  are  even 
handiome  dwellings  of  pdnted  wood  or  brick. 
Polygamy  is  becoming  rare,  and  women  are  no 
longer  treated  as  servants,  but  are  allowed  their 
proper^plsce.  Superstition  is  rapidly  declining,  and 
the  andent  traditions  are  fading  from  mcoMry,  so 
that  it  b  difficult  to  collect  Uiem.  Conjuring, 
however,  is  still  practised  to  a  con8iderd>le  extent. 
In  regard  to  intempersnce,  the  Cherokees  would 
not  suffer  by  a  comparison  with  the  white  popula- 
tion around  them.  The  kws  rigorously  exdude 
intoxicating  liquors  from  all  public  assemblies, 
and  otherwise  restrict  thdr  use.  They  have 
among  them  temperance  societies  on  the  prin- 
dple  of  entire  abstinence.  The  dvil  officers  en- 
force the  kws  Bgdnst  the  introduction  of  ardent 
spirits,  and  fine  transgressors.  In  regard  to  educa* 
tion,  the  missionaries,  in  a  report  dated  Dec.  29, 
1830  (see  Miamonary  Herald  for  Bfarch,  1831), 
state  that  they  have  the  names  of  200  Cherokee 
men  and  youths  whom  they  belbve  to  have  attdned 
an  Englbh  education  sufficient  for  the  transaction 
of  ordinary  business.  This  number  does  not  in- 
clude femdes,  and  many  men  uid  youths  who  can 
hardy  read  and  write.  An  increadng  anxiety 
among  the  people  for  the  education  of  tiidr  chil- 


AAiT  pottliV  down  and  leonilnir  an  tto  irlbldia  that  ho  eooid 
tidnk  oCW  would  Baton  to  ■poodwi  sad^o  coBvaiwaiuu  of 
■trangota,  oad  wliiaorcr  a  word  oeuuiiod  wMch  hid  a  port  or 
•vDaiao  in  it  wUc*  waa  not  OB  bk  Bat  ho  wonld  bav  H  biBlBd 
tOl  bo  bad  laado  a  character  for  It  In  tbia  way  he  looa  dia- 
eoroNdonthatyllabliaintholaaragvi.  Ia  fonninff  Ma  char- 
aetoni  ho  ouido  aoao  nao  or  tttoSSUih  Wttm.  I 
th— b  a  apaMpg-book  ia  hia  pnamrtoa.  AlUrc 
upon  tha  lart  iBinHnnad  pha.  U  k  >old  to  bsTO  e 
ayatom  ia  abont  a  aionlli,  bariaf  rtdnecd  sU  tho  a 
hMffvMo  to  atehtv-ftvo  ahsnicUn.-llr  GaM  wai 
5iy  aSraaoodb  Wo  when  ho  inado  thb  laTontSoa. 
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dren  is  very  appwent.  The  mUiloiuury  schools  gou. 
tain  about  500  ehildren,  learning  English.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  persons  between  childhood  and  middle 
age  can  read  their  own  language,  in  Guess's  alpha* 
bet,  with  greater  or  less  iaolity.  In  regard  to  re- 
ligion,  the  mass  of  the  people  have  externally  em« 
braced  Chriatianity ;  and  there  is  regular  preaching 
at  seversl  places,  both  by  missionaries  and  natives. 
How  fisr  the  schools  and  the  preaching  have  been 
interrupted  by  the  agitations  which  have  prevailed, 
we  cannot  say.  During  the  years  1831  and  1832| 
the  Cherokees  were  greatly  agitated  by  political 
troubles.  Their  government  has  been  hindered  in 
Its  operations,  their  laws  counteracted  by  the  ex- 
tension of  the  jurisdiction  of  Georgia  over  their 
territory;  many  of  their  citizens  have  been  im- 
prisoned, and  the  nation  has  been  threatened 
with  banishment.  The  missionaries  of  the  board 
of  foreign  missions  have  been  prohibited  to  re- 
side among  them  by  the  laws  of  Georgia.  Four 
of  them  were  arrested  in  the  summer  of  18S1, 
for  not  removing ;  and  two  of  them,  Mr  Wor- 
cester, and  Mr  Butler,  were,  for  the  same  cause, 
tried  and  sentenced  by  the  court  of  Georgia  for 
four  years  to  the  Georgia  penitentiary.  The 
Georgians  have  made  a  law,  authorizing  the 
governor  to  have  the  Cherokee  lands  surveyed  and 
divided  by  lottery.  The  gavemment  of  the  United 
States  are  endeavouring  to  effect  the  removal 
of  the  Cherokees  from  their  lands  by  treaty — ^the 
only  mode  in  which  they  can  legitimately  deal  with 
them,  as  they  have  already  recognised  their  inde- 
pendence by  several  treaties ;  and  their  rights  under 
these  treaties  have  been  lately  confirmed  by  a  de- 
cision of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  in 
January,  1831.  The  terms  offered  them  are  an  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  territory  west  of  the  Arkansas, 
to  be  secured  to  them  by  patent,  and  to  be  for  ever 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  any  state  or  territory, 
where  they  are  to  be  allowed  to  exercise  all  the 
powers  of  self-government  compatible  with  a  ge- 
neral supervision  of  congress  over  them,  to  appoint 
an  sgeat  to  reside  at  Washington,  to  send  a  dele- 
gate to  congress,  and  to  be  recognised,  when  con- 
gress shall  deem  proper,  as  a  territory.  The  gen- 
eral council  of  the  Cherokees,  however,  have  de- 
clined accepting  the  proposal. 

The  Cherokees  of  the  Arkansas  are  those  who, 
since  the  year  1804,  removed,  at  different  times, 
from  the  east  of  the  Mississippi  to  a  tract  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Arkansas  river,  between  Ion.  W^ 
and  Od"*  W. ;  population,  about  5000.  The  greater 
part  of  this  emigration  took  place  between  1816 
and  1820.  There  is  a  missionary  station  among 
them.  By  a  treaty  concluded  in  May,  1828,  they 
agreed  to  remove  still  farther  west.  This  portion 
of  the  Cherokees  has  also  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  agriculture  and  the  arts  of  civilized  Ufe. — 
For  further  information,  see  the  different  numbers 
of  the  MUwmary  Herald  and  the  Cherokee  Pkm- 
nix ;  the  Dedaion  of  the  Svpreme  Court  of  the 
United  Statea  in  the  Cherokee  Caee  (published  at 
Philadelphia,  1831);  also  Eesaye  on  the  Pretent 
Crisis  in  the  Conaition  of  the  American  Indians 
(Boston,  1829).  For  information  respecting  the 
language  of  the  Cherokees,  see  Indian  Languages^ 
in  this  Encyclopedia. 

TUAM;  an  ancient  town  of  Ireland,  the  seat  of 
an  archbishopric,  is  situated  in  the  county  Galway, 
Connaught,  126  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Dublin.  The 
rank  and  oonse^oenee  of  this  place  are  attributable 
to  Che  institution  of  an  episcopal  see  at  an  early 


period.  A  bishopric  was  fonnded  here  in  thevr 
century,  to  which  were  annexed  the  aee  of  Asav 
down  in  1324;  the  see  of  Blayo  in  1550;  sd 
see  of  Ardagh  in  1742.  It  was  erected  isk  c 
archbishopric  in  1152,  the  soffragma  huhops  V  . 
those  of  Elphin,  Clon&rt,  KlUmaadoagh,  k  .. 
and  Achonry.  It  is  the  largest  diocese  is  the  k^ 
dom,  comprehending  within  it  psrta  of  Gslw 
Blayo,  and  Roscommon  counties^  extending  sen - 
miles  in  length,  with  an  aversn  breads  of  cr* 
three,  and  occupying  a  superficies  of  l»lS5,€50t.-< 
of  land.  It  is  (Uvided  into  eigrhty  pariehrt  Z» 
bishop's  lands  amount  to  49,281  acres.  The  oar 
trade  here  is  brisk ;  the  market  extiCBelv  «• 
supplied  with  fish  from  Galwaj  every  Anr,  & 
meat  from  the  vicinity ;  Tusm  Teal  is  pcwnte.i 
excellent.  There  is  also  a  very  extciMive  hrrtt^ 
public  bakeries,  several  tanaeriea,  fio«r-anIh^  \^ 
a  Unen^manuiacture.  Large  quantities  of  «■» 
canvass  for  packing  are  also  naade  in  the  tess  vi 
parish.  Fopulatioo  of  town  and  ymnA  is  ^m 
13,435. 

TUARICK8.  called  by  HomeaBsaa  the  nesa 
terestiag  nation  of  Aiiia,  are  most  eclessf^'i 
spread  over  Northern  Africa,  and,  indeed,  <nAt 
with  the  Tibboos  the  whole  of  the  Sahsis;  tk 
latter  occupying  the  wells  and  the  wadys  ef  tir 
eastern,  and  the  Tuaricks  those  of  the  ««»n 
portion  of  this  sterile  helt.  The  Tibhooi  at 
black,  yet  without  what  we  geuerall/  esi/  etpe 
features;  the  Tuaricks,  on  the  other  hsadt  tn 
white  people  of  the  Berber  race,  wad  an  Jlaian- 
medans  of  the  sect  of  Maleki,  bof  ate  hsUertd  to 
be  quite  as  indifferent  to  religion  ss  tk  Kafcvlcx. 
They  are  a  very  warlike  nation,  sad  «An  nskr  »• 
cursions  into  the  territory  of  the  tiond  Tiihhooi  ts 
carry  off  all  whom  they  can  cati^  for  the  dave  wat- 
ket.  The  late  travellers  Lyon,  I>eBhaB,Cbppcrtei 
and  Laing  found  them  hospitable,  frank  ssdhfloe^ 
They  inhabit  that  extensive  portion  of  the  Sikin 
circumscribed  on  the  east  by  Fexisn  and  Tittoa. 
south  by  the  negro  nations  of  Bovraoo,  Bmcil 
Gouber  and  Timbuctoo,  and  on  the  wot  hj  tkt 
oases  of  Tedeekels  and  Twat.  The  caattrj  d 
the  Mozabis,  Engousah  and  Ghadamea,  form  t^ 
northern  limits,  beyond  which  they  never  proceed 
Being  nomadic,  they  are  found  in  the  vicinity  «ft- 
the  negro  population  from  Tibboo  to  TiflsbsdM 
where  they  rove  for  the  purpose  of  kidss|f»i| 
They  carry  on  war  and  commeree  with  equal  acs- 
vity.  According  to  Mr  Hodgson's  ioteresdag  ^' 
ters  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Piu^- 
phical  Society,  (vol.  iv,  new  series^,  Tmwriei  cacn 
from  the  Berber  langusge,  in  which  it  ogiu^ 
tribes.  Now  kabaU  is  the  Arabian  for  tribes.  W* 
ders  or  fiimilies ;  and  thus  the  Kabyles  of  the  i> 
las  have  an  appellation  corresponding  to  the  %J^r 
les  of  the  desert ;  and  they  are  the  same  people,  >* 
Mr  Hodgson  shows  by  a  compariaon  of  their  fo» 
bularies.  They  are  one  people,  and  the  great  L«- 
bian  race  still  exists  in  Africa:  its  langtiage hss act 
been  efiaoed. 

TUBA ;  a  wind  instrument  of  the  Roaaam,  ^ 
sembling  our  sacbut  or  trumpet,  though  el'a  so*^ 
what  different  form.     It  was  UMd  in  war. 

TUBERCLES.     See  Adsonory  CbasaMeM« 

TUBEROSE  {foUanthea  nAeroaay  This  hi^k!; 
odoriferous  and  nvourite  flower  was  iatrodiM^ 
into  Europe  fivm  the  East  Indies,  abost  the  oid^W 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Though  almost  |Mf«>! 
an  ornamental  plant,  its  eultore  ia  now  so  extcadfrf 
that  the  roots  form  a  eonsiderable  article  of  «sp^ 
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from  the  toatbem  to  tlie  northern  pertt  of  Europe. 
The  root  is  a  rounded  bulb;  the  radical  and  inferior 
learet  Ion;,  seiaile,  entire,  almoit  swordpthaped, 
and  very  acute ;  the  stem  upright,  eylindrical,  un- 
branching,  three  or  four  £eet  high.  The  flowera 
are  ditpoaed  in  a  dniple  and  more  or  lees  elongated 
spike:  they  are  large,  sessile,  alternate,  tubular, 
and  of  a  very  pure  white :  the  tube  of  the  corolla 
Is  a  little  curved,  and  divides  into  six  ovd  obtuse 
lobes.  The  flowers  expand  successiTely,  so  that 
they  continue  nearly  three  months.  Several  re- 
markable  varieties  are  known.  It  succeeds  best  in 
a  warm  exposure.  The  essential  oil  is  used  by 
perfumers. 

TUBINGEN;  an  old  town  of  Wiirtemberg, 
circle  of  the  Neckar,  situated  in  a  valley  on  the 
Neckar,  sixteen  miles  south-west  of  Stuttgard ;  Ion. 
9^  4'  E.;  Ut.  48°  31'  N.;  population,  7600.  It 
contains  an  hospitd,  four  churches,  a  theolo|^cal 
seminary,  a  college  for  the  nobility,  and  a  univer- 
sity. The  environs  are  finely  diversified  by  hill, 
dale  and  forest.  The  town  has  some  woollen 
manufactures,  but  is  supported  chiefly  by  the  uni^ 
versity,  •which  was  founded  in  1477,  and  received 
very  important  improvements  in  1769.  It  has  a 
good  library,  a  botanic  garden,  and,  in  1829,  had 
874  students.  It  was  formerly  exclusively  Pro- 
testant ;  but  a  few  yean  since  the  Catholic  univer- 
sity at  Elwangen  was  united  with  it.  In  1828^  the 
Wttrtemberg  chamber  of  deputies  granted  it  a 
yearly  sum  of  80,000  guilders.  It  has  thirty-one 
professors. 

TDCCOA  CREEK,  Cataeact  in.  See  Ca- 
taract, 

TUCKER,  Abraham,  an  English  writer  on 
morals  and  metaphysics,  was  the  son  of  a  merchant 
of  I«ondon,  where  he  was  bom  in  1705.  After 
completing  his  studies  at  Oxford,  he  travelled  in 
France.  He  married  in  1736,  and,  having  lost  his 
wife  in  1754,  he  published,  under  the  title  of  a 
Picture  of  Love  without  Art,  her  letten  to  him. 
Some  time  after  he  produced  his  Advice  from  a 
Country  Gentleman  to  his  Son,  and  commenced  his 
great  work,  the  Light  of  Nature  pursued  (7  vols., 
8vo.),  the  first  three  of  which  appeared  in  1768, 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Edward  Search:  the  re- 
maining volumes  were  printed  after  the  death  of 
the  author,  which  took  place  in  1774.  See  Mack- 
intosh's Euajf  om  Ethical  Philotophjf, 

TUDOR.  See  Britain^  and  the  articles  Bemy 
VIL  VIIL  Elizabeth,  kc 

TUESDAY  (Latin  dies  MartU);  the  third  day 
of  our  week,  probably  so  called  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  god  of  war  Tuu,  (gen.  TVtieSp  whence  the 
Anglo-Saxon  TVaescfa^.)  See  Weeh,  and,  for 
Shrove-Tuesday,  see  ShrcvetitU. 

TUET.     See  TaiMcom. 

TUGENBUND  (German,  anton  of  virtue);  the 
name  generally  given  to  an  association  in  Prussia, 
called  also  the  moral-$cientifie  wuon,  founded  by 
some  patriots,  soon  after  the  fatal  peace  of  Tilsit. 
Its  object  was  to  promote  the  moral  regeneration 
of  tiie  people,  and  to  prepare  it  for  better  times. 
Schools  and  universities,  physical  and  moral  science, 
the  army,  the  government,  the  distress  of  the  peo- 
ple, all  occupied  the  attention  of  the  society,  which 
suggested  many  ideas  subsequently  adopted.  The 
government  formally  recconised  its  existence,  and 
se  times  received  reports  from  the  society.  There 
were  no  degrees,  secrets,  signs,  or  forms  of  initia- 
tion. Any  Prussian  subject  of  good  character 
might  become  a  member,  on  promising  in  writing 

VI. 


to  promote  the  objects  of  the  sodety,  and  to  be 
fidthful  to  the  reigmng  frmily.  The  minister  Stein 
£ivoured  the  society ;  but  when  he  left  the  ministry, 
and  Schill,  one  of  the  roembera,  had  attacked  the 
French,  though  not  at  the  instigation  of  the  society, 
the  French  induced  the  king  to  abolish  it.  Pro- 
fessor Krug  of  Leipsic,  who  was  himself  a  member, 
wrote  Dai  Weun  uad  Wirken  de$  togetunmien  7W 
gemdhmndea  tmdandertramgebUehai  Buadc  (Leipsic, 
1816). 

TUILERIES  (from  fw7e,  a  tile,  because  the 
spot  on  which  it  is  built  was  formerly  used  for  the 
manu&cture  of  tiles,) ;  the  residence  of  the  French 
monarchs,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  in  Paris. 
Catharine  de*  Medici,  wife  of  Henry  U.  began  the 
building  from  the  designs  of  Philibert  de  TOrme 
and  Jean  Bullant  (1564).  Henry  IV.  extended  it> 
and  founded  the  gallery  (1600),  which  was  intended 
to  connect  it  with  the  Louvre,  and  form  a  residence 
for  twenty-four  artists.  Louis  XIV.  enlarged  it 
(1654),  and  completed  the  great  gallery.  The  side 
towards  the  Louvre  consists  of  five  pavilions  and 
four  ranges  of  buildings;  the  other  side  has  only 
three  pavilions.  In  the  pavilion  of  Flora,  Napoleon 
resided,  and  it  was  afterwards  occupied  by  Louis 
XVIII.  The  exterior  of  the  Tuileries  is  deficient 
in  harmony,  having  been  built  at  different  times, 
and  on  very  different  plans;  but  the  interior  is 
magnificent.  The  gallery  above  mentioned,  which 
connects  the  Tuileries  with  the  Louvre,  is  com- 
pleted  on  the  side  towards  the  Seine ;  the  lower 
part  consists  of  open  arcades ;  above  is  the  collec- 
tion of  pictures.  The  second  gallery  leading  to  the 
place  Bivoii  and  the  me  St  Bonori,  was  b^n  by 
Napoleon  in  1808,  but  is  not  finished.  To  make 
room  for  it,  many  houses  and  whole  streets  vrere 
levelled ;  and  much  of  the  ground  is  still  occupied 
by  the  ruins  of  the  former  buildings.  On  the  west 
of  the  palace  lie  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  form- 
ing a  quadrangle  of  the  width  of  the  palace,  and  1800 
feet  in  length;  they  are  sixty-seven  arpents*  in 
superficial  area.  Upon  two  sides  they  are  enclosed 
by  long  terraces  (that  on  the  side  to  the  Seine  com- 
mands a  beautiful  prospect)  and  iron  raUingB.  This 
garden,  laid  out  by  the  celebrated  Len6tre  for 
Louis  XIV.  has,  in  more  recent  times,  been  highly 
ornamented  in  the  French  style,  and  contains  alleys 
of  orange  trees  and  other  trees,  groves,  lawns  with 
beds  of  flowers  and  shrubberies,  fionntains  and  basins 
of  water  with  swans  and  goldfish,  a  great  number 
of  vases,  and  more  than  sixtv  statues  imitated 
from  ancient  works.  It  is  filled  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  with  persons  of  all  classes :  chain  and  the 
newspapers  may  be  had  at  a  small  price.  Towards 
the  dty,  and  separated  from  the  court  by  an  iron 
palisade,  is  the  place  da  Carrtnuel  which  receives 
its  name  from  a  carrouael  exhibited  here  by  IjOuIs 
XrV.  in  1664.  The  arc  du  Carrouael,  erected  by 
Napoleon  in  1806,  forms  the  principal  entrance  into 
the  court:  it  was  formerly  ornamented  with  the 
horses  of  St  Mark  and  a  statue  of  Napoleon,  which 
have  been  removed.  The  French  court  was  for- 
merly called  the  "  court  of  the  Tuileries;"  but  un- 
der the  three  last  Louises,  who  resided  at  Ver- 
sailles,  that  appellation  was  changed  to  the  **  cabinet 
of  Versailles.*'  Nspoleon  resided  some  time  at  St 
Cloud,  and  the  court  then  received  that  name.  But 
since  the  restoration,  the  kings  have  again  ocenpied 
the  Tuileries. 


.  *  Th«  Puis  arpeat  la  rather  more  dum  four  fifths  of  im  Enc- 
bhaere. 
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«4..<I  bolb;  Ibc  relied *i.cii.fX 

r«-        Abe    e»44jiitiM]  oil  U  used   by 

^fll^i^      "**"•* °^  l^tiiHgi^fcl;  Ion. 

«i      «  ;    fsoptiUtitin,   7(j((o,     jt 

,  lour    rhufdn-i,  A  tlieolojrical 

for    Uut    nobility,  iind  «  ui,ivcr- 

'riT'*^    "i<>>y  divinjifipd  by  hill 

lUc     town     Uw    ion,^    wooJJen 

WM  IbuiMlgd  in  H77,  AJid  receivetJ 
J2J»W*t«  lit  1769.  It  hm  a 
it^^T?  »»™«n,  tnd,  in  lti2&,  had 
-**  ^**  lorm*rly  (txi  luiivdy  Pro- 
■»w  yi^mr^  ,|,j^^  tbeC*tWic  iirnvtr- 

»^t!J*"*V"*^  "^^^^^  ^*^     ^"  lS26,tbe 

.«O,O0|>    Ktitldcr..      ItliM  tliirtj-on* 
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to  pfoDiote  tbe  objectf  of  the  aoHMv  ..^  *^  v 

hmUhug  from  the  detinis  of  Phil^rJ  a!^ 
wid  Jean  ButlMfc  (1^^  HimrT^v      ^  ^.^"?* 

t<i  connert  it  with  the  W^.Jir  ..^ 

towBrd.  the  louvre  coniitti  of  he  MriUona  3 
XVm      Tk?  ^^".•ft^'^wmrdt  occupied  by  Louis 

>^*    li<»    w».   iKirn   in   17^,     Af?^r    L^„?j '^^^^  i'.  rn.x^y  h<M,.es  and  whole  rtreet., 

■""^Hdi  ia  173«,  .f»4  tui^i^U    ti^    J,t  "'V"'  i  *^f  ^^^"^^  building..     On  thT, 
.  !»•   rw.l»ll*w--i    :..j":  ^'''"'f r'^  ^^  I  ?*  tJ**'  l^l^ce  l.^  the  gmrdensof  the  TuilerW  fc 

miiftw^fimg\e  of  the  width  of  the  pdacIiS  ki». 

fert  III  k.(f,h:  they  tre  -xty^iTt^^ 
Udoo  two  «iiii».  #k-„  ^-r~T     . 


't^^k**^'^***    *"    f^ifiwo   writer   on  [  N*^i(^o, 

>^*   li<»    wm.   iKirn  in  17m      Af7:I    I     t         ''*'^>^W  bouse,  uid  whole  rtreet.wl^ 
^    .tM4i4..   *IOxfard;L      i^Hl^Mn^ 

IHtb&OMia.    UtidvT     Ihc    litl«    of  a 

WUbQilt  Art,  h^  htii^rm  to  Urn 
»•  prottund  hU  Advice  from  » 
^-w»  Ui  liU  Son,  Hfid  oommcnwd  bi> 
Mfbl  of  Nature  purtuiK)  (7  voJi. 
£^«S»fci«k  W«rtd  u,  ITU6 
iMjm  nT  Edwmd  Bmi^I  ^  th««  rfw 

.— *  ^"v  iwwt«4  sfttf   tbe  di-aU,  of 
^^^jBr»>#iW,  and  the  •ni«f]«>  Jimty 


IT  (L*tin  «&#«  a&««Ji  the  (bird  d«y 

k,  pA>b^Jj  to  «s»Ml  llm  the  Aiw»<> 

r  w  Tim.  C^rti,   TVii«.  w]utum  the 

7l»«»^«f.)       S«    WW*,  wid,  fur 


ur.rrii..i^  ^^.     uiim  two  .idTtl^JiS^Sj; 
i^y  W  terrmce,  (that  on  the  nde  to  f helwm? 
I  «^^f  ^  *  l>e*uiifulpro.pect)«id^ISN^ 

i-OMt*  XIV.  has,  in  TOore  receat   * 
orntiufrnfcd  in  (be  FVwicAi*yli;«iig«. 
**ror.ngc  tr*e»  -md  other  trf«s.  «ni«ci. 
b^»  <*f  dowers  ,irtd  ihrahhaiei.£Mb«Ki  - 
of  w«t«r  wiib  •wvBtudfoldiri^aipiHi,^^ 
of  twmm,  and  mete  tha  ntr  stMs  ^^^ 

%  with  !«»«,  rfj  ci»»  fii^wS^ 
'*ewip4|«r»  <«T  hi  hiiiaia«Ml  nrnm.  faZ-S! 
""«  e*ly,  jtfid  >rr«*tad  6e»  ^  mn  ^  ZT? 
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TUISCON.  According  to  Tacitus,  the  Ger- 
mans, in  their  songa,  gave  this  name  to  the  founder 
of  their  nation.  Thuiaeo  or  Tuisco  is  probably  the 
adjective  of  TketU  or  Teut;  hence  theuHsch,  teuiseh, 
(The  Germans  caU  themselves  TeiUscke  or  Devtsche, 
and  their  country  TeuUehkmd  or  Deuttckland.) 
7'heut  signifies  something  original,  independent,  e.  g. 
earth,  nation,  father  and  lord.  From  TTteut  comes 
TetUones,  the  people  of  Theut ;  hence  also  Ungua 
Theuiisca,  Tlieodiac,  Teutonic,  Tkeutish,  Teuttch 
(called,  in  a  great  part  of  Westphalia,  DiisA).  In 
this  we  recognise  the  Thuisco  of  Tacitus  {Cferm, 
2).  The  word  Deutseh  first  appears  in  a  document 
of  the  year  813 ;  and  the  first  king,  who  was  called 
&mg  der  Deuttehen,  rex  Teutonicorum,  was  Otho 
the  Great.  (See  German  Language,)  In  the 
northern  mythology,  T^uttcon,  Tuiacon,  Taut,  Tot, 
Theot,  Tuu,  &c.,  is  a  god,  from  whom  the  Gauls 
aud  Germans  believed  themselves  descended.  Thu- 
ieeon,  with  the  Earth  (^Artha  or  Hertha),  gave  birth 
to  men;  hence  called  Teutones.  But  only  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Scandinavian  islands,  between  the 
extreme  coasts  of  Southern  Scandinavia  and  the 
Gimbric  Chersonesus,  were  properly  called  TVh- 
ianes.  The  ancient  Germans  revered  Tuiscon  as  a 
.man  with  a  gray  beard,  clad  in  the  skin  of  an  animal, 
holding  a  sceptre  in  his  right  hand,  and  stretching 
out  the  left  with  extended  fingers.  According  to 
Julius  Cesar,  they  offered  to  him  human  sacrifices. 
The  name  of  Tueedag  has  been  derived  from  the 
god. 

TULA ;  a  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  a  govern- 
ment of  the  same  name  on  the  Upha;  112  miles 
south  of  Moscow;  Ion.  d7<*  S'  E.;  Ut.  54o  \2f  N.; 
population,  38,000.  It  contuns  several  seminaries, 
but  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  its  manufiu!tures  of 
hardware,  on  which  account  it  is  stvled  the  Shef- 
field of  Russia.  It  has  a  cannon  roundry,  and  a 
manufactory  of  arms  for  government,  as  muskets, 
bayonets,  swords,  8te. ;  besides  two  iron  founderies, 
and  600  shops  of  smiths  and  others  for  making  fire- 
arms and  cutlery  for  private  use.  The  ore  is  sup- 
plied in  abundance  from  the  vicinity;  but  the  manu- 
facture is  inferior  to  that  of  England. 

TULIP  (tulipa);  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  Uliacea,  containing  about  a  dozen  species, 
mostly  natives  of  Europe,  or  of  the  neighbouring 
parts  of  Asia.  Their  roots  are  bulbous ;  the  leaves 
few  in  number,  and  disposed  about  the  base  of  the 
stem ;  the  latter  simple,  and  usually  terminated  by 
a  large  solitary  flower.  The  calyx  is  wanting;  the 
corolla  composed  of  six  petals,  and  the  stamens  six 
in  number.  The  most  noted  species  is  the  common 
garden  tulip(T.  geBueriana),  which  has  received  its 
name  from  the  celebrated  (5onrade  Gesner,  to  whom 
we  owe  its  introduction  into  the  European  gardens. 
It  was  brought,  originally,  from  the  Levant;  and 
Oesner  first  discovered  it  in  1559,  at  Augsburg,  in 
the  garden  of  an  amateur,  who  had  received  it  ft-om 
Constantinople  or  Cappadocia.  The  stem  is  about 
a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  high,  provided  at  the  base 
with  three  or  four  lanceolate,  glaucous  leaves.  In 
the  wild  plant,  the  colour  of  the  flowers  is  uni- 
form, often  yellow  or  reddish,  sometimes  brownish ; 
but  cultivation  has  modified  them  in  a  thousand 
ways,  and  produced  an  immense  number  of  varieties. 
The  tulip  has  always  been  a  favourite  plant  with 
the  Belgians  and  Dutch ;  and,  about  a  century  after 
ita  introduction,  the  mania  prevailed  to  such  an  ex- 
tent in  these  countries  that  more  than  two  thousand 
dolUrs  were  often  given  for  a  single  root— in  those 
days  an  immense  sum.     It  is  still  extensively  cul- 


tivated in  Holland,  fitMn  wfaidi  all  Eorvpe  ii  •- 
plied  with  bulbs;  and  it  is  said  that  Botkii^  . 
equal  the  magnificence  of  the  gmrdettu  bt  that  ^. 
try,  at  the  time  when  they  are  eovcred  wnfc  r 
merable  varieties  of  these  flower*.      These  wtr 
are  often  disposed  in  a  regular  £gure,  acoordar 
their  uze  and  the  difiierent   oolcyura.      la  vk 
tulips  from  the  seed,  florista  puraoe  a  mode  ia  r 
respects  the  reverse  of  that  practiaed  with  ^ 
plants.     Instead  of  saving  the  aeed  from  the  f  - 
variegated  tulips,  they  prefer  unhroken  fiovcn  - 
breeders,  selecting  sudi  as  have  tall,  strong  ft^* 
with  large,  well-formed  en  pa,  dear  in  the  bor.. 
Plants  raised  from  the  seed  of  the  fioer  varicp  : 
sorts  form  poor,  weak  breeders,  of  no  valacu    It 
seed  is  sown  on  fine,  light  soil,  thinl/  covered  n 
protected  and  shaded  by  a  frame.     At  the  eai  - 
the  second  year,  the  bulbs  are  takea  up^a^'^ 
planted  three  indhes  apart ;  and  again  at  the  o^  ■ 
the  fourth  year.     Some  wUI  bloom  the  feartk  j^^ 
most  the  firth,  and  all  the  seventh  jrear. 

TULIP-TREE  {Igriodetufram  imUpifira),  oa^^' 
the  most  remarkable   productiona  of  the  Kt-^ 
American  forest.     Among  dectdooaa  treet,  is  > 
second  in  size  only  to  the  button-wood ;  aad  ffe 
fine  form  of  the  trunk,  the  beaMit7  and  magvkr*] 
of  the  foliage  and  flowers,  entitle  it  to  rsak  acor-r 
the    most    magnificent    vegetables   of  temptnSt 
dimates.     It  is,  besides,  valuable,  fiom  the  uumgr- 
ous  and  useful  applications  of  its  wood.     The  tuLf- 
tree  is  readily  recognised  by  the  peealar  trmmaut4 
leaves.     It  belongs  to  the  same  tmtanl  hmrnij  with 
the  magnoliaa.     The  flowers  are  large  aad  Aowj, 
variegated  with  different  ooloon,  swoag  which  yel- 
low predominates,  and  somewhat  nacaiWf  those  of 
the  tulip.     The  fruit  is  a  cone  two  or  three  wAn 
in  length,  composed  of  a  number  of  loag,  thin,  tar- 
row  scales,  attached  to  a  oommoa  axia     Tbf 
leaves  are  alternate,  supported  oo  iosig  fisot-rtaliv 
smooth,  and  of  a  pleasing  green  coloar.     Tbrv  v* 
divided  into  three  lobes,  the  middle  one  of  wb** 
is  truncated,  and  slightly  notched  at  the  sirnK'^ 
In  most  parts  of  the  United  States,  this  tiw  » 
known  only  by  the  improper  denomtnation  ef  p^ 
lor:  sometimes  it  is  called  wkiu  icood,  or  ea« 
wood:   but  the  more  appropriate   nasae  is  ««n 
chiefly  in  European  gardens.     It  is  unkaows,  ia  :>  * 
wild  state,  east  of  the  Connecticot  river,  ahhosr 
occurring  as  fitf  north  as  latitude  45^,  at  the  sm*.:- 
em  extremity  of  lake  Champlain.     It  ia  saost  cwi- 
mon,  and  attains  the  largest  aisc,  in  the  Wcit 
and  especially  in  the  Western  States.      Its  roe- 
parative  rareness  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  Sonrhi^ 
States  is  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil«  whic^  > 
either  too  arid  or  too  watery.     Every  when  it  « 
less  abundant  than  the  oaks,  walnnta,  aahca  a.-« 
beeches,  for  it  delights  only  in  deep,  Ioobit.  ua 
extremely  fertile  soils,  sudi  as  are  fiMtod  in  *  - 
rich  alluvial  flats  which  lie  along  the  riTcrs,  mni  • 
the  borders  of  the  great  swamps  that  arw  rur^e^ 
in  the.  forests.      In  some  psrts  of  the   We«tr*-r 
States,  it  constitutes,  alone,  pretty  extensive  tra.*^ 
of  the  forest,  and  here  attains  its  largest  dsaenso'  • 
stocks  have  been  measured  more  than  twenty  frr- 
in  circumference,  and  whose  height  waa  estsmat. 
at  from  120  to  140  feet;  and  sometiaies  the  cruai 
is  perfectly  strsight,  and  omform  in  diameter.  (-• 
more  than  forty  feet.     The  heart,  or  ueifecl  woi» 
is  yellow,  approaching  to  a  lemon  oolottr,  aad  t.  > 
sap  white.     Though  classed  among  the  Ught  wool<> 
it  is  much  heavier  than  the  poplars :  the  grain    < 
equally  fine,  and    more    compact:    it    is    ca».> 
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'  wrought,  poUihet  well,  ind  is  nifflcientlj  ■trong 
and  itiff  for  purpofes  requiring  great  lolidity.  The 
heart,  if  pertectly  seasoned,  long  resists  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  said  to  be  rarely  attacked 
bv  worms.  Its  greatest  defect  ia»  that,  when  em- 
plowed  in  wide  boards,  and  exposed  to  the  weather, 
It  IS  liable  to  shrink  and  wmrp,  from  the  alterna> 
tions  of  dryness  and  moisture.  The  nature  of  the 
soil  has  such  an  influence  upon  the  colour  and 
quality  of  the  wood,  that  mechanics  distinguish  two 
varieties,  the  white  and  yellow  poplar,  the  former 
of  which  is  always  neglected  when  the  other  can 
be  procured.  Wherever  it  abounds,  it  aerves  for 
the  interior  work  of  houses,  and  sometimes  for  the 
exterior  covering  in  situations  where  it  is  difficult 
to  procure  pine  boards.  The  panels  of  doors  and 
wainscots,  and  the  mouldings  of  chimney-pieces, 
are  made  of  this  wood.  In  all  the  large  towns  x>i 
the  United  States,  the  boards,  which  are  often  two 
or  three  feet  wide,  are  exclusively  used  for  the 
pannels  of  coaches  and  chaises.  When  perfectly 
dry,  they  receive  paint  well,  and  admit  of  a  brilliant 
polish.  The  timber  is  consumed  also  in  the  manu- 
facture of  trunks  and  bedsteads,  which  Ust  are 
stained  in  imitation  of  mahogany.  The  circular 
board  and  wings  of  fanning-mills  are  of  this  wood. 
As  it  is  very  light,  and  easily  wrought  in  the  lathe, 
it  is  much  used  for  wooden  bowls :  it  is  also  pre- 
ferred for  the  head  of  hair-brooms  or  sweeping- 
brushes:  fiu'mers  select  it  for  the  eating  and  drink- 
ing troughs  of  their  cattle :  it  is  found  useful  in  the 
construction  of  wooden  bridges,  from  uniting  light- 
ness with  strength  and  durability :  the  Indians  of 
the  Middle  jmd  Western  States  preferred  this  tree 
for  their  canoes,  which  are  made  of  a  single  trunk, 
are  very  light  and  strong,  and  sometimes  carry 
twenty  persons:— in  fine,  the  tulip-tree  affords  ex- 
cellent charcoal,  which  is  employed  by  smiths  in 
districts  which  furnish  no  stone-coal.  These  are 
some  of  the  more  common  purposes  to  which  this 
wood  is  applied.  It  is  verv  cheap,  being  sold  at 
half  the  price  of  black  walnut,  wild  cherry  and 
curled  maple. 

TULLAMORE,  or  KILLBRIBE;  a  town  in 
King's  County,  Leinster,  Ireland,  situated  upon  the 
Clodsgh  river,  63  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Dublin. 
Owing  to  the  liberality  of  its  proprietor.  Lord 
Charleville,  Tullamore  has  of  late  grown  from  an 
humble  village  into  a  populous  trading-town,  the 
best  in  the  county.     Population  in  1841,  6848. 

TULLUS  HOSTILIUS ;  according  to  the  com- 
mon statement,  king  of  Rome  and  successor  of 
Numa  Pompilius,  B.  C.  672;  a  warlike  monarch, 
in  whose  reign  took  place  the  combat  of  the  Horatii 
and  Curiatii.  (See  Horatii,)  He  afterwards  sub- 
dued the  Albans  by  treachery^  He  likewise  con- 
quered the  Fidenates  and  Sabines.  In  his  old  age 
he  became  superstitious.  Hb  death,  after  a  reign 
of  thirty-three  years,  is  ascribed  by  some  to  light* 
ning,  by  others,  to  Ancus  Blartius,  his  successor. 
See  Niebuhr's  Roman  BiUoty. 

TULLT.     See  Geero. 

TUMULI,  oa  BARROWS,  are  the  most  ancient 
and  general  of  all  monuments  to  the  dead.  The 
earliest  barrow  of  which  we  read  is  that  which 
Homer  mentions  as  having  been  formed  over  the 
remains  of  Patrodus.  That  of  Achilles  is  still,  as 
it  was  originally  designed  to  be,  a  distant  sea  mark. 
By  the  Athenian  customs,  earth  was  heaped  on  the 
deul  by  the  nearest  relations,  and  com  was  then 
sown  on  the  barrow.  The  Scjrthians  heaped  huge 
barrows  over  the  bodies  of  their  kings.     The  height 


of  the  mound  was  in  proportion  to  the  honour  in- 
tended to  be  paid  to  the  deceased.  The  steppes 
of  Tartary  are  thickly  covered  with  barrows.  In 
vol.  2d  of  the  Archaotogia,  a  Tartarian  barrow  is 
mentioned,  in  which  were  found  two  corpses  wrap- 
ped in  four  sheets  of  gold.  The  weight  of  the  gold  was 
forty  pounds.  The  fiunous  Irish  barrow  at  New 
Grange,  described  by  governor  Pownall  {Archmh 
lopia,  2d,  236),  is  in  the  county  of  Meath.  It  con- 
sists of  small  pebbles.  The  base  covers  two  acres. 
The  drcumferenoe  at  the  top  is  300  feet,  height  70. 
There  is  a  gallery  within  it  sixty-two  feet  long, 
leading  to  a  cave,  which  intersects  the  gallery 
transversely,  so  as  to  form  a  cross.  The  length 
and  height  of  the  cave  are  each  twenty  feet,  the 
breadth  eleven  feet  six  inches.  Barrows  of  loose 
stones  or  of  dark  mould  and  flints  are  very  com- 
mon in  England.  Ashes,  urns,  spears,  swords  and 
shields,  bracelets,  beads,  mirrors,  combs,  and  hair- 
pins, are  among  the  principal  contents.  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Lower  Saxony,  and  many  other  countries 
on  the  continent,  abound  with  sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  this  kind.  To  the  north  of  the  Hotten- 
tots,  innumerable  barrows  are  described  as  haying 
been  seen  by  doctor  Sparrow  (DraveU,  2d,  264). 
In  New  Caledonia,  Mr  Forster  met  with  a  barrow 
four  feet  high,  surrounded  by  an  enclosure  of  stakes. 
Mr  Oxley,  m  1S17— ISIS,  found  in  the  interior  of 
New  South  Wales  two  native  burial-places.  The 
principal  one  showed  much  labour.  The  form  was 
semicircular.  Three  rows  of  seats  formed  one  half; 
the  grave  and  an  outer  row  of  seats,  the  other. 
The  seats  constituted  segments  of  circles  of  fix)m 
forty  to  fiifty  feet,  and  were  raised  by  the  soil  being 
trenched  up  between  them.  The  grave  was  an 
oblong  cone,  five  feet  high  and  nine  long.  The 
barrow  was  supported  internally  by  a  sort  of  wooden 
arch.  The  body  was  wrapped  in  a  great  number 
of  opossum  skins,  covered  with  dry  barb  grass  and 
leaves,  and  lay  about  four  feet  below  the  surface. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  tumuU,  or  mounds 
of  earth,  are  found  in  great  numbera,  of  the  origin 
and  uses  of  which  we  are  yet  ignorant.  Similar 
constructions  are  also  found  in  Mexico.  (See 
Humboldt's  Monvmenti  of  the  Nativtt  of  America.) 
The  mounds  in  the  Bfississippi  valley  have  been 
found  to  contain  bones,  and  are  said  to  be  composed 
of  earth  different  from  that  of  the  surrounding 
country.  They  exhibit  no  trace  of  tools,  and  are, 
in  fact,  merely  regular  piles  of  earth,  without  hrick 
or  stone.  They  are  commonly  situated  in  rich 
plains  and  prairies.  There  is  one  near  Wheeling, 
seventy  feet  in  height,  and  thirty  or  forty  rods  in 
circumference  at  base,  and  ISO  feet  at  top.  There 
is  a  numerous  group  near  Cahokia,  stated  at  about 
200  in  all,  the  lar^st  of  which  is  a  parallelogram, 
about  ninety  feet  high,  and  600  yards  in  circuit.  It 
has  been  asserted  the  skulls  found  in  these  mounds 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  found  in  Peru. 

TUNBRIDGE;  a  town  of  England,  in  Kent; 
thirty  miles  south-east  from  London. 

TUNBRIDOE  WELLS  is  a  large  hamlet,  thirty, 
six  miles  south-east  frt>m  London,  partly  in  the 
parish  of  Tunbridge,  and  partly  in  that  of  Speldhurst. 
It  is  nearly  two  miles  in  length,  and  owes  its  origin 
and  importance  to  the  celebrated  mineral  waters  in 
the  vicinity,  consisting  of  four  divisions.  Mount 
Ephraim,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mount  Sion,  and  the 
Wells,  properly  so  called.  The  air  of  this  district 
is  remarkably  pure  and  salubrious,  the  appearance 
of  the  country  inviting,  and  the  aspect  of  the  vil- 
laget  picturesque,  appearing  like  a  large  town  i"  • 
SxV 
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wood»  intenpepsed  with  rich  meadowf,  and  enclos- 
ing  a  large  common,  in  which  are  walks,  rides,  hand- 
some rows  of  trees,  and  various  other  ohjects. 
Here  are  excellent  accommodations  for  visitants, 
also  assembly  rooms,  a  theatre,  libraries,  chapel, 
market  place,  &c.  The  waters  are  chalybeate  (see 
ABneral  Waters),  extremely  clear  and  pellucid  at 
the  fountain  head,  and  the  taste  is  strongly  impreg. 
uated  with  iron.  They  are  of  great  use  in  remor- 
ing  complaints  arising  from  sedentary  habits,  weak 
'  digestion,  and  nervous  and  chronic  disorders.  The 
^overy  of  their  virtue  is  ascribed  to  Dudley,  lord 
North,  a  courtier  in  the  reign  of  James  L,  who  was 
restored  to  health  by  drinking  them.  A  variety  of 
toys  in  wood  of  various  kinds  is  maoufitctured  here, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  l\mbridge  ware.  The 
high  rocks,  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  wells,  are 
much  celebrated.  In  some  parts  they  are  seventy, 
five  feet  high,  and  form  a  very  striking  and  romantic 
picture.  PopuUtion  of  market-town  and  parish  of 
Tunbridge  in  1841,  12/130. 

TUNE.  See  Tone  and  Meltxfy. 
T  UNGSTEN ;  one  of  the  metals,  so  named  from 
the  Swedish  word  ttuig,  heavy,  in  allusion  to  the 
great  specific  gravity  of  the  mineral  in  which  it  was 
nrst  detected  as  an  ingredient.  The  ores  of  this 
raetel  are  three,  vix.  wolfram,  tungrten,  and  yeUow 
oxt^  of  hagsten,  1.  Woifram  occurs  in  short, 
highly  modified  prisms,  whose  primary  form  is  a 
right  oblique.angled  prism,  the  larger  angle  of  the 
lateral  planes  bemg  1 17«»  22'.  The  secondary  forms 
are  produced  through  the  replacement  of  the  lateral 
edges  and  of  the  longer  terminal  edges.  Cleavage 
pjirallel  U^  the  primary  form,  perfect;  surface  of 
the  cryst^  streAed  paraUel  to  the  axis;  lustre 
metallic  adamantine,  or  imperfect  metallic;  colour 
dark  grayish,  or  brownish-black;  streak  dark  red- 
dish-brown, opaque;  not  very  brittle;  hardness 
between  apatite  and  feldspar;  specific  gravity  7-15 
Besides  occttiTing  in  tingle  crystals,  it  occasionaUy 
presents  itself  under  the  form  of  twin-crystals,  and 
massive.  The  massive  varieties  are  irregularly  la- 
meUar,  sometimes  columnar.  It  is  also  found  in 
pseudomorphs,  in  the  shape  of  tungsten.  It  con- 
sisto  of 


Tongstic  aUd.      . 
ratozide  raangsnim 
Protoxide  irmir    . 
8Ua,    . 
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It  decrepitates  before  the  blow-pipe,  but  may  be 
melted,  in  a  suffidently  elevated  temperature,  into  a 
globule,  having  its  sur&ce  covered  with  crystals 

Sn^r"Vi2!**"*^^"**"-  It  i«  easily  soluWin 
borax.  Wolfram  occurs  very  frequently  along  with 
tm  ore,  in  vems  and  in  beds.  It  is  met  withX 
m  veins  along  with  galena.  Its  locaUties  are  the 
Saxon  and  Bohemian  tin  mines,as  at  Schlackenwald, 
Zinnwald  Ehrenfriedersdorf  and  Geyer ;  also  many 
places  m  CornwaU.  It  is  aUK>  found  in  Prance  and 
ri  l"^  t^i  7W«'«»  ii  found  in  crystals  of  an 
octahedral  figure,  and  depending  upon  a  primarv 
form,  which  IS  an  acute  octahedron,  the  upper 
PJ'tSS**  ^J^^^^^e  *o  the  lower  one  under  an  mrie 
of  li»o  40'.  parallel  with  whose  hcen  it  di^ST 
and  also  with  the  feces  of  an  octahedron  less  acute! 
rhe  surfaces  of  the  crystals  are  commonly  drusy; 
lustre  vitreous,  mcbning  to  adamantine;  colour 
generally  white,  often  inclining  to  and  pasdnS 
yellowish^ray.  yellowish  and  reddi.h-br^  S^ 
white;  semitransparent  to  translucent:  brittle- 
hardness  a  httle above  that  of  fluor,  s^cificgrav  t^ 
6  07.     Beside,  the  crytals.  tungsten  is  found  ,J[i2  f 


sive.     It  consists  of  Ume    19^40  asid  tnfrg.^ 
80-42.     Alone  upon  ehavteoal,  it  is  iai^isue  k' 
the  blow-pipe,  except  thftt  tbe  Hamuut  c^. 
converted,  in  a  very  atroi^  hrmt,  mto  a  so.- 
parent  Wtrified  maaa.     It  girem  m  whht  gim  - 
borax.   It  is  found  in  sunllar  repoaitorscB  «-:i 
fram.      The  principal    localities   of  tuuxLL, 
Schlackenwald  and  Ziiiiiwttld  in  HhiJ-J^  £r 
friedersdorf  in    Saxony,  and   Corswall,  Ijr 
Splendid  specimens  have  lately  beea  foradr 
rock  in  Cumberland.     3.    YeUmo  oxide  ei  taL 
is  found  in  the  state  of  an   orafwe-yeaov  -^^ 
mvesting  tungsten,  friMn   vrbaae  dceoapoc.- 
appean  to  result.     It  is   readOj  wilaWe  iiW 
Uqmd  ammoma,  and  u  preapitvted  wbite  br  ■- 
the  precipiute,  by  standing:.  i«aequiriag  tW  «• 
colour.     It  has  only  been  net  with  at  Jfar» 
Ckmnecticut.     The   easiest    netliod  o#  oksr- 
tim^srrain  theiRe«aJfieata«e  is  the  ftOoww:-?  - 
together  a  mixture  of  wolfrani  and  caftef^' 
potash  in  a  crucible.     Then  dicesl  the  fe«f » 
m  water,  which  wiB dissolve  tlietnmEitete  dm. 
formed     To  this  solotaon  add  iT^^JT^ 
tion  of  sid-ammoni.*  in  water,  and  ev.^ - 
whole  to  dryness.     Put  the  dry  Mfiae  iSk  s- 
a  Hessian  crucible,  and  heat  tOl  the  ssl  wtmtx 
is  entirely  dissipated.     The  rcadnal  antterin 
now  dissolved  in  hot  water,  a  heavy  UM  wnr; 
seijarates,  which  is  oxide  of  tni^rtia.    hkl  > 
boitod  m  a  weak  solution  of  note^  Md  ftdTr  - 
pure  water.     When  this  powder  k  hmui  i  c 
open  crucible,  it  takes  fire,  antf  k  amwtrted  mto 
tungrticaod.     Theaflinltyof  tOBteafrraxma 
not  being  very  strong,  it  U  et^SvSmatk  to"  tS 
metaUic  sUte  bjr  passing  a  currait  of  ArvMnw-- 
gaj  over  tungstic  add,  heated  to  redaSkTS. 
tube.     Thus  purified,  tungsten  (SekeAm  J7: 
Germans)  w  of  a  grayish-white  c«^. « i>ihir:ir 
colour  of  s1«e .  «,d  is  poaseaaed  of  eo^ 
Mifliancy.     It  is  one  of  the  hardest  of  the 
It  being  almost  impossible  to  make  aa  ■■■■i,., 
upon  it  by  the  file.     It  seems  also  to  wJ^ 
Its  specific  gravity  is  17-6.     It  i.  theretei 
heaviest  of  the  metals  after  gold,  plathnuacf  - 
dium.     It  requires  for  fusion  a  veKS^^ 
tnre.     It  is  not  attracted  by  the  i^.    w^ 
heated  in  an  open  vessel,  it  gmdttan7ahnifhi  «r 
gen,  and  is  converted  into  an  oxii.     T«Ir- 
jeems  capable  of  combiamg  with  oxyg«  i/ tT 
ferent  proportions   and  oF  fornrin/iSe^«\- 
ifccA j«d|.,  and  the  yeUow.  or  ft«^  «ii    T  • 

.tate,  a  current-o?S7d7o^^;r"^i^ 

and  the  add  is  depiivedSf  rjirtioL  rfi^ „" 

Theo«dehasafleS4>rowrc:iiS^ 

m  the  open  «r,  takes  fire,  and  ham;  Ukt  u... 

and  IS  converted  into  tangstie  add. 

baa  the  power  of  uniting  with  soda. 


pear  f  o  pUiy  the  part  of  an  add.  The  tmwstic  **• 
f^irH!?.!!!  ^^^  •'^ovchas  a  psT^  "" 


low  coloiir.     When  at^gly  h^tST  H  ai^— .. 

the  ran  Its  spedfic  gravity  is  6-6.  ItiatartSr- 
in«> luble  m  water,  bat  is  very  toluWe  fa  AetiT 
alkabes.     It  hw  the  property  of  ceThfaSJT- 

l^^^^l'  ^'^•"P'^cipiUtedlhantoBS.tcc 
ammonia  by  an  add,  the  predpitate  klS^  * 

tS^^te**^'*'^'  Tungsten formsthreeo^^T* 
with  c*for«ae,aU  of  which  are  dJoHdra.     uZ^ 
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bine*  alio  with  phosphorui  and  lulphur.  Accord- 
ing  to  the  trials  of  Gmelin,  tungtten,  even  when  in 
the  itate  of  an  add,  has  no  injurious  effect  on  the 
animal  economy,  when  taken  internally. 

TUNGUSES;  a  numerous  people  in  Siberia,  of 
Mantchoo  origin  (see  Mand$kwreM\  dwelling  in  the 
lower  regions  of  the  Yenisei,  on  the  Tungusca,  the 
Lena  and  the  Amour.  Those  beyond  the  Amour 
are  under  the  protection  of  China;  those  to  the 
north  under  that  of  Russia.  Some  of  the  Run- 
guses  are  converted  to  Christianity,  and  practise 
agriculture ;  but  the  most  are  devoted  to  Shaman- 
ism,  and  rove  about  with  horses,  reindeer,  or  dogs, 
which  draw  their  sledges  and  serve  them  for  food, 
rarely  spending  more  than  one  or  two  nights  in  the 
same  place.  Hunting,  fishing,  and  in  some  cases 
the  breeding  of  cattle,  are  their  employment.  The 
following  cut  represents  the  costume  of  the  Tun- 


guscs.  They  use  no  arms  in  the  chase,  except  the 
bow  and  arrow,  in  which  the^  are  so  skilful  that 
they  fear  not  to  attack  the  fiercest  and  strongest 
animals.  Thev  hunt  chiefly  for  furs.  They  are 
dirided,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  country 
which  they  occupy,  into  the  Tunffuses  of  the 
steppes  and  the  Tunguses  of  the  forests.  The 
former  are  shepherds,  and  own  horses,  neat  cattle, 
sheep,  goats  and  camels.  They  are  active  and  vi- 
gorous, and  are  remarkable  for  the  flatness  of  their 
fiuxs,  and  smallness  of  their  eyes.  They  have  no 
money,  and  are  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  silver 
and  gold.  They  pay  their  tribute  to  the  Russian 
government  in  furs.  Some  of  the  small  tribes 
serve  as  light  troops  on  the  Mongolian  frontiers, 
and  are  exempt  from  tribute.  All  the  Tunguses 
have  a  common  language,  and,  although  so  much 
dispersed,  are  to  be  considered  as  forming  one  na- 
tion.    Their  number  is  uncertain. 

TUNIC ;  a  garment  worn  by  the  Romans  of  both 
sexes,  under  the  toga  and  next  to  the  skin.  It  was 
generallv  of  wool,  of  a  white  colour,  and  reaching 
below  the  knee.  Several  tunics  were  worn  one 
above  another.  Only  slaves  and  the  lower  class  of 
the  peoole  appeared  abroad  in  the  tunic ;  but  at 
home,  the  Romans  generally  wore  only  the  tunic, 
which  they  pfirded  up  when  going  out,  or  when  en- 
gaged in  business.  The  senators  wore  a  tunic  ¥rith  a 
broad  stripe  (^elamu)  of  purple  sewed  on  the  breast : 
the  equites  had  narrow  stripes.  Henee  the  terma  latU 
clani  and  aagtuHeiami,  applied  to  persons  of  these 
orders.  A  sort  of  tunic  worn  by  tiie  women  under 
another  made  of  linen,  and  having  sleeves,  was  called 
iMdusimm,  and  much  resembled  the  modem  shirt. 


TUNICATA.  The  situation  which  this  class 
of  animals  ought  to  occupy,  has  not  yet  been  pro- 
perly ascertained  by  naturalists.  This  arises  from 
the  obscurity  of  their  organixation.  They  are 
gelatinous,  or  coriaceous,  biferous,  bitunicated  ani- 
mals ;  that  is,  provided  urith  two  coverings.  They 
exist  either  in  a  solitary  condition  or  in  groups,  or 
are  frequently  joined  together  in  a  common  mass. 

Cuvier  arranges  these  animals  among  his  MoUus- 
ca,  in  the  dass  Aeq^hala,  and  places  them  as  the 
second  order  of  this  dass,  %rith  the  title  of  Ace- 
phalus  animals  destitute  of  shells ;  while  Lamarck 
ranks  them  between  ihe  Echimodermata  and  Entoxoa. 
Latreille  places  them  after  Entozoa  ;  and  Blainville 
makes  them  the  fourth  order  of  his  dass  Acepho" 
lophorat  with  the  name  of  HeUrobranehiata,  In 
short,  there  appears  to  be,  both  among  the  verte- 
bral and  invertebral  animals,  more  than  one  series 
of  forms  and  structure,  which,  either  in  the  des- 
cending  or  ascending  sttle  of  being,  where  the  most 
nearly  allied  groups,  in  point  of  organisation,  are 
arranged  in  sequence,  will  always  disconnect  any 
continued  series  of  arrangement. 

The  animals  composing  the  dass  Tunicate  have 
an  oblong  irregular  body,  which  appears  as  if  it  were 
interiorly  divided  into  many  cavities.  They  are 
destitute  of  a  head,  and  possess  no  distinct  organs 
of  sensation,  and  no  similar  or  symmetrical  parts  in 
pairs.  There  have  been  found  some  filaments  and 
tuberdes  in  their  bodies,  which  are  supposed  to 
form  the  nervous  system.  The  body  is  composed 
of  muscular  fibres,  and  a  distinct  system  of  blood 
vessels ;  the  alimentary  canal  is  open  at  both  ends; 
and  they  have  a  mass  of  gemme,  or  eggs,  either 
solitary  or  enveloped  together  in  a  common  mem* 
brane,  which  appears  to  form  the  ovaries.  The 
organ  of  respiratioa  in  this  dass  is  always  situate 
interiorly,  and  formed  of  two  membranous  recrico* 
iar  leaflets,  sometimes  constituting  a  kind  of  sac, 
sometimes  forming  two  bands  of  unequal  length, 
and  united  by  one  extremity.  None  of  the  spedes 
possess  retractile  tubes  for  locomotion.  All  of 
them  have  soft  coriaceous  bodies,  which  is  generally 
fixed,  either  by  itself  or  in  connexion  wiUi  others 
of  the  spedes,  to  extraneous  substances.  There 
have  not  been  yet  discovered  any  traces  of  sexual 
organs. 

We  are  assured  by  M.  de  Chamisso,  that  he  has 
witnessed  a  singular  fact  relative  to  the  animals  of 
this  class ;  it  is,  that  the  individuals  which,  have 
thus  issued  from  a  multiplex  ovary,  are  not  pro- 
rided  with  a  similar  one,  but  produce  insulated 


young  ones  of  various  forms,  which  have  an  ovary 
like  that  which  produced  their  parent ;  so  that  there 
is  alternately  a  generation  of  a  few  insulated  in* 
dividuals,ana  another  of  numerous  aggregate  ones, 
and  that  these  two  alternating  generations  do  not 
resemble  each  other. 

Muscular  bands  embrace  the  mantle,  and  con- 
tract the  body  of  these  animals.  They  move  by 
taking  in  water  at  the  posterior  aperture,  and  forc- 
ing it  out  through  that  near  the  mouth,  so  that  the 
animals  are  always  propelled  backwards,  a  drcnm- 
stance  which  has  led  some  naturalists  into  the  error 
of  supposing  that  the  posterior  aperture  was  the 
true  mouth.  They  usually  swim  on  their  barJ[. 
The  bronchia  form  a  single  tube  or  riband,  fur- 
nished with  regular  vessels,  placed  obliquely  in  the 
middle  of  the  tubular  carity  of  the  mantle,  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  is  constantly  bathed  by  the  water 
as  it  traverses  that  cavity.  The  heart,  viscera,  and 
liver,  are  wound  up  near  the  mouth  and  towards 
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the  back:  but  the  poiition  of  the  ovary  varies.  | 
The  mantle  and  iti  envelope,  when  exposed  to  the  | 
sun,  exhibits  the  colour  of  the  rainbow,  and  are  so 
diaphanous,  that  the  entire  structure  of  the  animal 
can  be  seen  throngh  them.  In  many  they  art  fur- 1 
nished  with  perforated  tubercles.  The  animal  has 
been  seen  to  come  out  from  its  envelope  without 
appearing  to  suffer  pain.  The  most  curious  cir- 
cumstance respecting  these  animals  is,  their  re- 
maining united  for  a  long  time,  just  as  they  were 
in  the  ovary,  and  thus  swimming  in  long  chains, 
where  the  individuals  are  disposed  in  different 
ways,  but  each  species  always  according  to  the 
same  order. 

Many  of  the  animals  of  this  class,  from  their 
thus  being  united  in  a  common  mass,  have  been  by 
several  naturalists  mistaken  for  compound  animak, 
like  the  polypi ;  but  they  are  widely  different  from 
them  and  all  the  lower  orders  of  the  animal  king- 
dom. The  aggregated  Tunicated  beings  are  inde- 
pendent and  individual  animals,  each  of  which  is 
provided  with  a  mouth,  and  an  aperture  for  the 
ejection  of  digested  matter,  applicable  to  the  in- 
dividual wants,  and  unconnected  with  the  general 
nutrition  of  the  common  mass. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  in  some  species  little  in- 
dividuals have  been  observed  adhering  to  the  in- 
terior of  larger  ones,  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  sucker, 
which  were  different  in  form  from  those  that  con- 
tained them. 

Lamarck  divides  this  dass  into  the  two  following 
orders. 

L — AS0IDIABI4.  Animals  either  isolated  or  in 
groups,  without  internal  communication,  and  not 
forming  essentially  a  common  wtM, 

II. — BoTRTLLABiA.  Agglomerated  animals,  al- 
ways united,  and  constituting  a  mass  with  a  com- 
mon covering. 

ORDER  I AsciDiARXA. 

Animals  ditanitedtUTinff  either  iusn  isolated  condition,  or 
ccngn^ted  In  groups  withoat  any  internal  commnniciUion  in 
then'  orvaniaation,  and  not  forming  •  common  man. 

llie  mantle  and  its  cartilaglnoaB  enTdope,  which  Is  fr«qn<ntlv 
venr  thidc,  resemble  sacs  erery  where  closed,  except  at  two 
oriftoea,  which  corre^Mod  to  the  two  tubes,  of  sereral  Uralres, 
one  serring  to  admit  water,  and  the  other  for  the  feces.  The 
hrondiin  form  a  large  sac,  at  the  bottom  of  which  are  the  mouth 
and  the  yiseeral  mass.  Tlie  enrelope  is  much  huver  than  the 
mouth,  which  Is  fibrous  and  rascuttr,  and  on  which,  between 
the  two  tubes.  Is  one  of  the  ganglions.  These  animals  attach 
themselres  to  rocks  and  other  bodies,  and  are  destitote  of  all 
power  of  locomoti<m;  the  chief  sign  of  Titality  which  they  ex- 
uibit,  consists  in  the  absorption  ana  eracuation  of  water  through 
one  of  their  orifices ;  when  disturbed,  they  ^ect  it  to  a  conn- 
derable  distance.    They  abound  in  erery  sea. 

Mammaria,  Body  firee,  naked,  oral,  or  snb-fdobnla^  termi- 
nated at  the  summit  by  a  single  opening ;  desntnte  of  tenta- 
eola  at  the  oriilce. 

fiiapiOarian  Body  free,  naked,  sub-globular,  terminated 
postenoriy  by  a  Idnd  of  peduncle,  with  two  coideal  perforated 
nnd  tentacular  papUlje  at  its  superior  extremity ;  each  of  the 
orideawiiShr * 


orifices  prorided  with  three  setaceous  tentacuia. 

Ateiaia,    Body  oral,  cooicaL  or  cylindrical,  sometimes  club- 
shaped,  containing,  hi  iito  exterior  enrelope,  more  or  less  coria- 

oeousorsnb-gelafinous  matter,  fixed  by  a  wider -^ ' 

lated  base,  and  terminated  abore  by  two  short. 

qual  siphons,  the  orifices  of  which  are  provided  with  radiated 


Tliis  genus  consists  of  three  sec- 

odysciai 
ly  elongated. 


tioui,  vis 
1 .  Body  sdated,  short,  or  slight 


S.  Body  sessHcb  and  conaidera* 
biy  elongated. 

B.  Body  pedunculated,  or  nar- 
rowed into  a  pednnde  beneath. 

AHMia  imtmHmOiM,  The  Intce- 
ttaal  Asddia.  Body  elongated, 
smooth,  flaccid ;  orlllces  Rnproxi. 
mated  at  the  npex.  Inhabits  the 
Mas  uf  Europe. 


S0lpa,   Bodyfre^oUong, 
or  at  one  only;  orifices  tern 


than  the  othor.  and  tnnsresrae.  w<Cli  « 
tiie  other  tubular :  exterior  enreio 
prorided  with  hoOow  tnbarrlw.  "mrl 
innunhc 


TUs  genus  eonsssts  of  twe 

I.  Those  with  the  body  triuacnSed 
t.  Pointed  at  one  or  both  ml iliiin 

ORDER  XL — BoTRYTXAKia, 

Aggtoaeratad  animals,  atwmyn 
eommon  maas  by  their  re-unioD,  mm 
eate  organically  with  one  another, 
be  a  connecting  Unk  between  tho  1 
dependently,  howerer,  of  their  peeoUar 
nuus  at  first  live  and  swim  sepnnKtol  J. 
at  a  certain  subsequent  period,  a  fiact 
tlon  to  this  opinion. 

The  brondUs  of  this  Order,  aa  In  thm  i%ecH^.  tea  <  ." 
sac,  taaversed  by  the  aMmenfry  rnmaf  ftefare  kt  mtxwm  •  « 


sssr.. 


month;  their  prind^  gat^rttosi  in  nlna  eiSanBa  bsf  » 
mouth  and  the  arms ;  a  nearty  timOar  dlapoaiaan  sfecaa  •'• 
respect  to  the  viscera  aadorary;  aoti  fi>t— fcy  rf  ■** 
some  of  them  have  an  opening  aa  mmdk  exammtor. 
Lamarck  sub-divides  Obe  Older  M  laOasrvTr' 
1.  Animals  floatfaig  in  a  eomnsoa  nasa  te  aafaj 
S.  Animals  fixed  upon  marine  haiBne. 

SUB-DIYIBION  I. PLOATIlfO  AXOUUL 

Pjfrototma.  Animals  faiferooa,  agaiMala^  fioraiv  ^  ^^ 
miion  a  free,  floating,  cylindrical,  f^atiiiinsa.  kaB»waMi»' 
ed  at  one  extremity,  and  open  at  &•  echu.  aarf  mnmi  ctk 
rioriy  with  tnberdes :  oittoen  at  tko  miial  cxMar.  « 
opening  situate  in  tbm  urtemal  vrall  of  tibe  caviry  ^  Ar  ■» 

|»rnyM<Kl  with  tw«*giwmmiCt  wii^  «»|^^>^H^|^  fggg  Istgaf  t*    Tm 

maas  swims  intheoeeanby  tbealteraalaeaBtnaiiMSBia- 
hrtatlons  of  the  faidiridual  aaimnla  wMdmaaaase  a. 

These  animab  terminate  in  a  pofaft  oa  Ifee  aaatKssAn 
the  whole  external  saiftee  of  tlMtaJba  la  liiahl  lil  r  - 
the  bronchial  orifices  are  pierced  Bear  tMrpsiB^a^Ar  mat 
openfaig  debouches  in  the  intenial  cavity  s^<g  ijhir  a 
Pyrosomamayconsegnenaybeeesapawdasiiaii^  i^ 
stars  of  BotryUi  strung  togetherTttMwhAsfvMca  m  mm^. 
able.  They  flddbita  phospAMrcaoeat  Mtdateai^aA 
anfimndlntheMeditemaeitt.  -•-•— ^-•-- 

SUB-DIVISION  II.— ADHXRBRT  AXlBALi. 


M^edayiteasa,  s 

fices  are  at  the  external  actraniitiescraML.  .. 
animals  ovoid,  contracted  below,  tUckeat  and  i 

summit,  and  jperfbrated  above  towards  each  exfi. , 

situate  near  dM  dreomferenoe  of  the  erst.  paavMsd  « 
tentacuia,  of  whidi  four  are  larger  tfcui  the  f 
ing  near  the  centre ;  furnished  with  two  i 
Ifa 


an  orifice  be  irTegnbu*,  a  singles 

if  the  centre  be  toadied,  they  allcoatrBct. 

Polycychu.    Animals  biferooa,  congrtaaled,  sad  i 

eommon  maas ;  gdatlnoas,  thick,  e "" 

studded  with  many-mouthed  oits. 
centre ;  ten  or  twdve  separate  < 


the  caritv,  vrith  Interior 


tween  these  and . 
folyclfa«Mn.    Aninuds 


N.  Animals  aagiegated.Mfcjsaaa>  seek  ^  a  p» 
depressed,  ana  rough  with  aasrilpMne;  ^* 
ig  steDlConn  systems,  and  iMaon^'hin  t^m 


form  round  a  central  opesdng ; 
taenia ;  anal  opening  not  apparent 
sae  hangbg  na'     '" 


anhnal,  witha 
Animals  disposed  in  concentric  drdca, 


Dimroma,    Animals  aggregated.  bltoaoa.ci 
by  thdr  union  forming  a  common  body,  fixed,  i 
otticnhv.  multicellular,  with  pradectlag  nrmnriMM  sen  <«« 
f^imished  with  two  orifices,  and  ^spooed  te'uay  ceviWT 
circles  i  mouth  ftimlshed  with  six  Isnnoelatt  tcMHalb. 

No  pariieuiar  iff$iemt  fbrwud  bjf  tk0  dupmMtm  ^  ttm  ** 

1.  Provided  with  two  orifieaa  for  each  lahMl,  wMcft  maw 
tobeexteraaL  " 

Di$tomu».  Animals  Mfereus,  separate,  asMdaasd  la  a  ^ 
coriaceous  mass,  extended  in  a  a^iat,and  eersndwA^ 
tered  warts,  and  margined  with  six  teeth. 

SigitUna,    Animals  bifcnms,  farmiii^  by  thdr  erisa  a  eta- 

scattered  tubercles  {  — « — * y  '''-y  - ,  1 1  ^  mHi  ^^  ,  | 

tinct  systems :  tubcrdesofthesorfheewlthtwoeMw:  »«a 

fumislied  with  six  lentamla. and  six  teeth  at  the  mbI  mnm 

i.  One  orifice  only,  extemaByapuMisH,  far  ssrfisi^i^>  " 

Swtoicwm.    Aggregated  animals,  1lvk«  in  nladrimi  ^^ 

proJectioBs,  ebtose  ^Tthe  smnadv  •nTmi^^SSr^^tZ 
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t>i*«e ;  pMfidaA  frith  ftwB  •Utoiiln»ow«ll,4tapMad  in  •  drde 


StboIciibi.    

■MrtMM.  rimple.  cyHndrirri.  fhrty 
pra)eclioiit,aiid 


•  dareaSar  form  at  the  ^gtot.    In- 


EuLeUtmm. 

ion  nan»  •Ktnded  hi  th«  form 
imtwUh 


one  epiMnfBt  opwihiy  eKtemally 
•adlKtcraL 


t,  MgitgaUd,  Briiif  tai  •  eon- 

I  elm  ipaBfy  or  wB  gohittmwn 

I  at  Ihe  Mirteoe ;  harinf  only 

tiM  fenmiiferoos  mc  dBfle 


Theeommmmntofthlagmmato  of  a  wUttoh  ho^ 
jTer  martne  bodSei,  and  oorered  with  imaU  pa^. 
crowded  or  In  qnlneaix  order.  Thetrfammltis|MrfontedbY 
an  opentaur,  the  marfia  of  which  io  dirided  into  rfx  rmyi.  wUeh 
•ivTome^eo  hardly  peroeptible.  Ihe  body  of  the  uimal  it 
divided  Into  two  unequal  faflatiMiu  ftvmloff  two  diatlnet  oari- 


wtthrijctantaealat 


the 
jlpiidn 
In  a  common  eonTOz  floahy  bodr,  i 
biting  partienlar  syatemss  BMaih 
with  no  appawt  external  anal 

TUNIS;  one  of  the  BkrWy  fUtet  in  Africa, 
bounded  north  by  the  Mediterruiean,  east  hf  the 
Mediterranean  and  Tripoli,  louth  by  Tripoli  and 
the   deaerta,  and  west  by  Algiers.     It  consists 
chiefly  of  a  large  peninsula,  stretching  into  the 
Mediterranean  in  a  north-east  direction,  and  coming 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  coast  of  Sicily.     It 
has  an  extent  of  about  500  miles  of  coast  on  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  the  cultivated  part  reachea  900 
or  250  miles  into  the  interior,  till  it  terminates  with 
the  chain  of  Atlas  and  desert  plains.    Square  miles, 
about  72,000;  population  variously  estimated  from 
one  to  two  milliona,  of  which  about  100,000  are 
Jews.     (See  Barbarv  States.)     Tunis  is  watered 
by  the  river  MejerdsL,  or  Bagrada,  on  the  banks  of 
which  are   many  towns  and  large  villages.     Its 
banks,  and  the  country  to  the  eastward,  are  fertile, 
of  great  natural  beauty,  and  are  the  best  cultivated 
parts  of  the  country.     The  westeni  part  Is  more 
thinly  inhabited,  and,  in  Duuiy  places,  is  almost  a 
desert.     The  mountains  of  Tunis  contain  mines  of 
silver,  copper,  lead  and  quicksilver,  but  they  are 
not  wrought.     The  situation  of  the  country  is  very 
&vourable  for  commerce,  and  the  amount  is  consi- 
derable.    The  exports  consist  of  grain,  the  princi- 
pal article,  next  olive  oil,  wool,  soap,  sponge  and 
orcbilla  weed ;  also,  gold  dust,  ivory,  and  ostrich 
feathers,  brought  by  caravans  from   Timboctoo. 
The  imports  are  European  manufiscturea,  colonial 
produce,  and  East  India  cottona.     Tunis,  the  capi- 
tal, has  a  population  estimated  at  from  100,000  to 
150,000,  of  which  about  80,000  are  Jews.     It  is 
800  mUes  cast  of  Algiers.     It  is  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  a  large  bay,  about  ten  miles  south-west 
of  the  site  of  ancient  Carthage,  on  a  plain,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides,  except  the  east,  by  consider- 
able  heights,  encircled  by  lakes  and  marshes.     It  is 
built  in  a  most  irregular  manner,  and  the  streets 
are  extremelv  narrow  and  filthy.     The  principal 
structure  is  the  palace  of  the  bey.     There  is  one 
great  mosque,  and  a  number  oC  smaller  ones,  with 
several  coUeges  and  schools ;  and  near  the  centre  is 
a  plana  of  vast  extent,  said  to  have  formerly  con- 
taiaed  3000  shops  for  the  sale  of  woolen  and  linen 
manufacturea.     The  houses  belonging  to  European 
are  all  insulated  habitations,  resembling 


The  Moorish  houses  are  of  only  one  story, 
with  flat  rooft,  and  dstems  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting rain  water.  The  dty  is  weU  supplied  with 
water,  b^  an  aqueduct.  Large  sums  have  been  ex- 
pended m  the  construction  of  forts,  and  in  sur- 
rounding the  dty  with  a  high  wall ;  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  a  strong  place.  The  dtadel,  called  El  Gosm, 
is  much  out  of  repair.  Six  miles  to  the  west  is  the 
Goletta,  the  harbour  and  dtadel  of  Tunis,  and  the 
naval  and  commercial  depot  of  the  state.  It  la 
strongly  fortified.  A  basin  has  been  formed  suA- 
dent  to  reodve  all  the  vessels  of  war  and  merchant 
ships  belonging  to  Tunis.  A  lake  extends  horn 
the  dty  to  the  Ckiletta.  Tunis  has  a  more  exten- 
sive commerce  than  any  other  town  in  Barbary. 
After  Tunis,  Cairwan  is  the  chief  eommerdal  place : 
it  contains  a  laige  moaqne,  considered  the  most  holy 
in  northern  Anica.  At  Bersach  (perhaps  Byrsa, 
the  aiident  dtadel  of  Carthage)  are  seen  the  ruins 
of  a  Carthaginian  aqueduct.  Alter  the  destruction 
of  Carthage,  the  Romans  built  a  new  dty,  near  tha 
site  of  the  modem  Tunis:  it  was  peopled  with 
Roman  colonists,  and  soon  became  one  of  the  moat 
important  dties  of  the  aadent  world.  This  being 
destroyed  by  the  Sarusens,  Tunis,  before  an  insig- 
nificant place,  rose  to  importance.  The  Normans 
of  Sidly  afterwards  possessed  themselves  of  the 
dty,  but  they  were  driven  out  of  the  country  by 
Abdalmamum  of  Morocco.  In  1530,  the  state 
was  disturbed  by  domestic  troubles,  of  which 
Charles  V.  availed  himself  to  undertake  his  cele- 
brated expedition  to  Africa.  He  defeated  the 
Turks,  who  had  made  themselves  roasters  of  Tunis 
under  Hayradin  Barbarossa,  and  forced  his  way 
iaU>  the  dty.  (See  BarbaroMmtf  CkarieB  V„  and 
Barbary  Statu,)  In  1574,  the  Algerine  Turks 
obtained  possesdon  of  Tunis,  and  established  a 
Turkish  regency  and  a  military  constitution.  An 
aga  predddl  over  the  divan,  or  prindpal  council, 
and  a  pacha  exercised  the  supreme  power  in  the 
name  of  the  grand  seignior.  A  military  revolution 
soon  after  occurred,  which  placed  the  chief  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  dey.  At  present,  the  head  of 
the  government  is  styled  bey;  the  present  bey, 
Sidi  Hassan,  succeeded  Hamonda  Bey  in  1824. 
The  bey  of  Tunis  acknowledges  the  sovereignty 
of  the  grand  seignior,  by  the  annual  payment  of 
tribute  under  the  name  of  a  present ;  but  the  lat- 
ter has  no  authority  in  the  government.  The  re- 
venue is  estimated  at  about  £900,000:  the  land 
force  amounts  to  15,400  men,  and  the  navy  con- 
sists  of  about  twenty  corsair  ships.  In  case  of 
emergency,  tiie  bey  can  raise  50,000  irregular  Be- 
douins.    See  OtUman  Empire,  and  TStrkof, 

TUNKERS,  ▲NO  TUNRERSTOWN.  See 
Epkrata. 

TUNNT ;  a  fish  belonging  to  the  family  of  the 
mackerel,  or  the  genus  eeomber  of  Linnmw.  It 
attains   large    dimensions,    weighing   a   hundred 

rmds,  and  often  considerably  more.  The  body 
covered  with  small  scales;  is  thick,  rounded, 
spindle-shaped,  and  has  a  prominent  carina,  or  keel, 
on  each  ride  of  the  tail.  The  colours  are  brilliant^ 
but  not  much  varied :  the  back  resembles  polished 
steel;  the  under  parts  are  sUvery ;  all  the  fins  are 
yellow  except  the  first  dorsaL  These  fish  live  in 
shoals,  in  almost  all  the  seas  of  the  warmer  and 
temperate  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  Ameri- 
ca, but  are  not  equally  common  in  every  season  or 
in  all  parts  of  the  seas  which  they  frequent.  Im- 
mense numbers  enter  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  immediately  divide,  one 
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pmrt  following  the  thores  of  Europe  and  the  other 
thoie  of  Africa,  in  Beardi  of  a  place  to  depoeit 
their  spawn.  They  penetrate  into  the  Black  sea ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  they  follow  the  right 
shore  of  the  Boephorus  in  going,  and  the  left  in 
returning — a  drcnmstance  whidi  induced  some  of 
the  ancient«  to  suppose  tiiat  they  saw  more  clearly 
with  the  right  eye  than  the  other.  At  the  ap- 
proach of  winter  they  retire  to  deep  water.  They 
often,  besides,  undertake  irregular  migrations,  hi 
sailing  from  Europe  to  America,  they  haye  been 
known  to  accompany  yessels  for  more  than  forty 
days.  The  tunny  is  rery  ToracioBS,  and  consumes  a 
great  quantity  of  food.  Its  animosity  against  the 
madcerel  is  well  known :  it  is  sufficient  to  present 
a  rough  image  of  this  fish  to  draw  it  within  the  nets. 
It  is  taken  in  immense  quantities  in  large  nets. 
The  flesh  somewhat  resembles  veal,  is  delicate, 
and  has  been  in  request  from  time  immemorial.  It 
forms  an  extensive  branch  of  commerce  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  not  less  than  45,000  are  taken 
annually  on  the  coasts  of  Sardinia  alone.  Stations 
haye  bcMen  established,  in  eleyated  places,  for  watch- 
tng  the  approach  of  the  tunny,  from  the  most  re- 
mote antiquity.  This  fish  rarely  visits  the  north- 
em  coasts  of  Europe  in  shoals,  though  solitary  in. 
dividuals  are  not  unfi^uent. 

T17PAG  AMARU  is  the  name  of  several  Peru- 
vian Indians,  of  the  family  of  the  incas.  The  suIk 
ject  of  this  artlde  is  Jos6  Gabriel  Tupac  Amaru, 
cacique  of  Tungasuca,  in  the  province  of  Tinta,  in 
Lower  Peru.  His  original  name  was  Joe^  Gabriel 
Candor  Canqni ;  but,  being  directly  descended,  by 
the  maternal  line,  from  Tupac  Amaru,  son  of  Blan- 
co Capac,  the  last  of  the  reigning  incas,  he  assumed 
the  name  of  his  ancestor,  and  became  celebrated 
for  his  attempt,  in  1780,  to  re-establish  the  empire 
of  the  Sun.  He  endeavoured,  in  the  first  place,  to 
obtain  some  alleviation  of  the  intoleraUe  oppres- 
sions  which  the  Indians  suffered.  Finding'  this  im- 
practicable, he  proceeded  from  one  step  to  another, 
until  he  and  his  immediate  dependants  took  up 
arms,  and  put  to  death  Arriaga,  the  corregidor  of 
Tinta,  November  10,  1780.  This  act  was  the 
signal  for  a  general  rising  of  the  Indians,  who  pro- 
claimed the  abolition  of  the  mtto,  reporlos,  and 
other  odious  forms  of  taxation  and  bondage,  and 
kindled  a  dvil  war  through  the  southern  and  upper 
provinces  of  Peru.  Tupac  Amaru  now  assumed 
the  imperial  borla,  and  other  insignia  of  the  incas ; 
and  a  desperate  attempt  was  made  by  the  Indians 
to  regafai  their  independence.  The  war  raged  with 
various  success  for  two  years,  but  ended  in  the 
subjugation  of  the  Indians.  Many  cities  in  Upper 
Peru,  particularly  La  Pas  and  Oruro,  sufi^red 
greatiy  during  this  war,  which  both  parties  regarded 
as  a  struggle  for  life  and  death,  and  in  which  one 
third  of  the  whole  population  of  the  country  is 
supposed  to  have  perished.  Jos6  Gabriel  was  inken 
prisoner  early,  and  put  to  death,  being  torn  asunder 
by  four  wild  horses.  But  the  Indians  rallied  anew 
under  his  brother  Diego  Cristobal,  and  his  nephew 
Andreas,  who,  aided  by  a  chief  of  obscure  origin, 
named  Tupa  Catari,  were  near  overcoming  the 
Spanish  power.  The  new  leaders,  however,  were 
at  length  subdued,  and,  in  violation  of  solemn  en- 
gagements, were  executed  as  traitors.  See  Ames 
Paraffuaif  (vol.  iii,  p.  242). 

TUPELO  (fiesta) ;  a  genus  of  forest  trees  pe^ 
cuUar  to  North  America,  and  almost  strictly  con- 
fined within  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  The 
leaves  are  simple,  altemate,  and  mostly  entire ;  the 


flowers  greeirish  and  iaotmapieue/am, 
extremity  of  a  long  pedoiude  ;  the  fiwt  k  a 
containing  a  hard  stone.  The  natenl  fas. 
which  it  belongs  has  not  yet  been  dearir  c 
mined.     The  flowers  are  dioBcioiis. 

TURBAN  (in  Turkish.  dmOemd,  tm&eu 
covering  of  the  head,  worn  by  moaEt  watims  r 
East,  and  of  very  various  Ibrtna  ias  4ilRifi  ir 
and  diflferent  daases  in  the  aeme  nerine,  h 
sists  of  a  piece  of  deth  wound  rosDsd  a  espi 
Turkish  sultan's  turban  csoDteiaa  thiee  hena't 
thers,  with  many  dianMmds  mad  other  prsn 
stones,  and  the  Turks  honoor  it  ao  moch  the  -. 
touch  it  with  awe.  A  partienler  oflwer,  ^ 
aga^  takes  care  of  it.  The  gnmd  rimr  hs ' 
heron's  feathers;  other  oliioarB  bsit  ooe.  T 
emirs  wear  a  green  turban — m  ptiigcgg  whid  *j 
enjoy  as  relations  to  the  prophet  eiBd  Co  AEL 

TURBOT  {pleunmteUM  wtaximmBy.    Th 
of  flounder  u  second  in  size  only  to  the 
In  the  excellence  of  its  fcrii«  it  is  4eai 
first  of  the  genus.    It  is  ooaunonahio^  theenb 
Europe,  even  in  the  northern  aeoa^  hoi  osvcr  ■<.- 
its  appearance  on  tiie  American  ahom.     f:  c~ 
wei^s  twenty-five  or  thirty  posindb,  aad  isfj» 
ly  very  abundant  in  its  fisroorite  huaPilei.    ^ 
taken  In  deep  water  by  lines,  some  of  vhxi  r» 
three  miles  in  length,  and  are  fimrfihnt  witb  or* 
than  two  thousand  hooks.     The  flesh  isesqavrc 
flavonred  and  nutritious,  thoogh  raAcr  diSesk  tt 
digestion.     This  fish,  with  sereral  others,  ha*  icn 
separated  from  the  true  flonnden  omwtaaai  €i  tht 
length  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fis^  aatf  ifr  iovirv 
the  eyes  placed  to  the  leH. 

TURCOMANIA ;  a  name  mmfomai  givca  t« 
Turkish  Armenia,  as  the  Tartar  tiibei,  Whs  k^ 
bit  it,  are  also  sometimes  calM  9W«aiaas.  Tk 
more  proper  name  of  the  people  is  Oodb.  lai  te 
of  the  country  OtrdSstaa.  (See  O^dL)  TV 
name  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  c 
tween  the  Caspian  and  Aral  sees,  the 
the  Turkmans,  or  Turcomans.     See  T 

TURCOMANS.     See  TWricatai. 

TURENNE,  Henri  db  zjk  Toes  d*At 
vioomte  de,  a  renowned  French  '  ^mu^^mmU 
in  1611,  at  Sedan,  was  the  second  sod  of  ] 
la  Tour  d'Auvergne,  duke  of  BotnOos, 
Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Wniiam  L,  [ 
The  lavourite  books  of  the  yoong  Torok  en 
the  lives  of  great  commanders,  and  porticslBriy  t^ 
history  of  Alexander  by  Curtius.     Under  his  w> 
prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  he  studied  the  «t  .' 
war,  and,  in  1634,  received  the  #*»r—^*^*  ^  • 
French  regiment,  served  at  the  siege  of  T  swr  t 
in  Lorraine,  under  marshal  la  Force,  sod  t«^  • 
bastion,  which  the  son  of  the  marshal  had  is  «k 
attempted  to  occupy.     For  this  he  was  apiMrs  * 
field-marshal;  and,  having  also  pi i Tui lutd  is^r- 
taut  services  at  the  taking  of  Breach,  the  cas^si. 
Ridielieu  offered  him  one  of  his  nieees  in  mmenm- 
an  offer  which  Tnrenne  declined  on  aooooat  et    * 
attachment  to  the  Protestant  religion,  is  whki  t* 
had  been  educated.     In  1639,  he  wm  seat  to  frW; 
where  he  raised  tbe  riege  of  Cssale,  and 
the  enemy  near  Montcallier,  while  the 
d'Harcourt  besieged  Turin.     In  1643,  he  eo   ,  __ 
Roussillon,  and  was  rewarded,  in   1644.  with  • 
marshal's  baton  and  the  diief  comiaand  of  t^t 
army  in  Germany.     He  crossed  the  Rhine,  defrat««! 
the  Bavarians,  under  Mercy,  and  joined  the  di-k* 
d'En^bien,  was  defeated  (1645)  at  MergenThr » 
(Manenthal),  but,  three  months  after,  gaiard  at-* 
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'^ny  At  Kordlingen.  In  1645,  having  formed  a 
•inction,  after  a  march  of  150  French  miles,  with 
^e  Swedes,  under  Wrangel,  he  defeated  the  Bavm- 
taoa  at  Zusmanhausen,  fell  apoa  Bavaria,  and  com- 
pelled the  duke  to  sue  for  peace.  This  prince 
laving  afterwards  broken  his  engagements,  his 
trmj  was  once  nMwe  beaten  by  Turenne,  and  he 
limself  was  driven  out  of  his  territories.  In  the 
war  of  the  Fronde,  1649,  Turenne  was  at  first 
:7Bined  over,  bf  the  duke  of  BotdUoii,  to  the  partj 

-  apposed  to  the  coart.  In  1650,  being  defeated  by 
-  the  marshal  du  Plessis-Preslin,  near  Rhetell,  he  can^ 
flidly  cimfessed  that  he  had  lost  the  battle  through 
tiis  own  negligence,  for,  he  added,  if  anv  one  eom- 
mit  no  Ikuhs  in  war,  it  is  a  proof  that  he  has  not  had 
long  experience  in  it.     The  Spanish  court,  in  order 

'  _  to  encourage  him  to  continue  the  war,  sent  him 
100,000  crowns  Tbot  this  sum  Turenne  returned,  ss 
he  expected  to  be  reconciled  to  the  court  party. 
This  reconciliation  took  place  in  1651 ,  and  Turenne 
WBS  now  appointed  general  of  the  rojral  army.  His 
^  great  adversary  was  the  duke  d'Engfaien,  afterwards 

. '  prinee  of  Cond6,  who  was  in  the  Spanish  service. 

\  These  two  commanders  carried  on  the  war  with  al- 
ternate success,  until  at  length  Turenne,  by  the 

.  taking  of  Dunkirk  and  the  occupation  of  a  great 
part  of  Flander8,enabied  cudinalMasarin  to  oondude 
the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees.  In  1653,  he  married 
the  daughter  of  the  marshal  and  duke  de  la  Force, 
a  Protestant  lady ;  but  she  bore  him  no  children. 
On  the  renewal  of  the  war  with  Spain,  in  1667, 
I^ouis  XIV.  selected  marshal  Turenae  for  his 
teacher  in  the  art  of  war,  gave  him  the  title  of 
marshal-general  of  the  French  army,  and  made  him 
bis  Ueutenaat-generai.  Flanden  and  Franch&- 
Comte  were  subdued,  and  Turenne  joined  the 
Catholic  church  in  166S.     The  Catholics  consider 

'  this  religious  change  as  the  result  of  conviction ; 
the  Protestants,  on  the  contrary,  attribute  it  to 
ambitious  views ;  Voltaire,  perhaps  more  impartial 
than  either,  says,  **  The  conversion  of  Turenne  was 
perhaps  nncere.  The  human  heart  frequently  unites 
policy,  ambition,  and  the  weakness  of  love,  with 
religious  ideas.**  When  Louis  XIV.,  in  1672,  re- 
solved on  the  conquest  of  Holland,  Turenne  was 
appointed  again  to  the  chief  command,  and  compel- 
led the  elector  Frederic  William  of  Brandenburg, 
who  assisted  the  Dutch,  to  sign  the  peace  of  Vos- 
sem.  Turenne  appeared  on  all  occasions  very  hon- 
ourable and  disinterested.  When  a  general  made  a 
proposal  to  him,  by  the  execution  of  which  he  might 
have  obtained  400,000  livies,  he  answered  that  he 
had  often  rejected  such  proposals,  and  would  not 
alter  his  course.  A  city  offered  him  a  present  of 
100,000  dollars,  to  induce  him  not  to  march  through 
lU  territory.  '*  As  your  city,"  answered  Turenne, 
**  does  not  lie  in  my  route,  I  cannot  accept  your  of- 
fer.* After  the  occupation  of  Franche-Comt^,  he 
defended  the  borders  of  this  district,  and.  In  1674, 
crossed  the  Rhine  at  Philippsburg,  conquered  Sins- 
heim,  and  drove  back  the  imperii  army,  under  Ca- 
prara  and  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  even  to  the  Maine. 
He  then  turned  his  arms  against  the  prince  of 
Boumonville,  who  had  arrived  with  fresh  troops, 
defeated  him  also,  and  prevented  his  junction  with 
the  imperial  army.  The  imperialists  fell  upon 
Alsace,  with  70,000  men,  and  besieged  Brisadi  and 
Philippsburg.  Turenne  had  only  20,000  men,  but 
was  strengthened  by  Cond^.  He  then  continued 
his  march  over  mountains  covered  with  snow,  and 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  hostile  army,  in  Upper 
Alsace,  when  they  supposed  him  in  Lorraine.     He 


dispersed,  without  any  important  battle, tie numer- 
ous  army  which  opposed  him,  protected  Alsace,  and 
compelled  the  Cermans  to  retire  over  the  Rhine. 
The  confidence  of  the  soldiers  in  him  was  almost 
boundless ;  and  this  enabled  him  to  accomplish  great 
enterprises.  The  glory  which  Turenne  obtained  in 
this  campaign,  was  the  greater,  as  he  followed  his 
own  views  entirely,  and  not  Uie  commands  of  the 
king.  But  the  dreadliil  devastation  of  the  Palati^ 
nate  tarnished  his  fiune ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that,  in  this  measure,  he  obeyed  the  commands 
of  the  ministry  in  opposition  to  his  own  opinion. 
"After  the  battle  of  Sinzheim,"  says  Voltaire, 
"  Turenne  laid  waste  the  Palatinate  (a  level  and 
fertile  tract)  with  fire  and  sword.  The  elector  of 
the  Palatinate  saw,  from  his  castle  at  Manheim, 
two  cities  add  twenty-five  villages  in  flames.  Re- 
duced by  this  sight  to  despair,  he  sent  a  diallenge 
to  Turenne  in  a  letter  fiiU  of  reproaches.  The 
marshal  gave  the  letter  to  the  king,  idio  forbade 
the  acceptaiiee  of  the  challenge ;  and  Turenne  ac- 
cordingly answered  it  by  an  unmeaning  compliment. 
He  was  accustomed  to  express  himself  with  modera- 
tioq  and  ambiguity.  He  also  permitted  a  part  of 
the  cornfields  of  Alsace  to  be  laid  waste  in  cold 
blood,  in  order  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  the  means 
of  subsistence,  and  allowed  his  cavalry  to  ravage 
Lorraine.  He  preferred  to  be  the  father  of  the 
soldiers  intrusted  to  him,  rather  than  of  the  people, 
who,  according  to  the  laws  of  war,  are  always  the 
victim.  Turenne's  extraordinary  fortune  induced 
the  imperial  court  to  oppose  to  lum  their  best  gene- 
ral ;  and  Montecuculi  was  sent,  in  1673,  over  the 
Rhine.  After  a  variety  of  skilful  movements,  they 
were  about  to  come  to  an  engagement  at  Sassbaeh, 
in  Baden,  when  Turenne,  while  reconnoitring  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  a  place  for  the  erection  of  a 
battery,  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball.  The  same 
ball  carried  away  the  arm  of  general  de  St  Hilaire, 
who,  upon  his  son's  bursting  into  tears  at  the  sight, 
exdaimed,  "Not  for  me,  but  for  this  great  man, 
must  you  weep.**  The  highest  honour  was  shown 
by  the  king  to  the  remains  of  Turenne.  They  were 
interred,  like  those  of  the  constable  du  Guesdin, 
at  St  Denis.  Turenne  possessed,  under  a  rough 
and  ordinary  exterior,  a  great  mind.  His  disporition 
was  cold.  His  manners  were  decorous  and  simple. 
He  was  not  always  fortunate  in  war,  and  commit- 
ted somefiiults ;  "but,"  says  Voltaire,  "he  always 
repaired  them,  and  accomplished  mudi  with  small 
means."  He  was  esteemed  the  most  skilful  com- 
mander  in  Europe,  even  at  a  tune  when  the  art  of 
war  was  more  studied  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 
Although  reproached  for  deserting  his  party  in  the 
war  of  the  Fronde :  although,  at  the  age  of  nearly 
sixty  years,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  seduced  by 
love  to  disclose  a  secret  of  state ;  although  he  com- 
mitted unnecessary  cruelties  in  the  Palatinate, — 
ytet  he  maintained  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  ver- 
acity, wisdom  and  moderation ;  for  his  virtues  and 
talents  covered  the  weaknesses  and  faults  whidi  he 
had  in  common  with  so  many  others.  See  CondS, 
J^nde,  MbnteeucmU,  and  L<mi$  XIV, 

TURCOT,  Anne  Robxbt  JacQirxs,  a  patriotic 
and  enlightened  French  minister,  son  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  gnmd  council,  was  bom  at  Paris,  in 
1727»  and,  in  his  youth,  gave  himself  up  to  the 
study  of  theology  at  the  Sorbonne.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  he  commenced  a  translation  of  Virgil's 
Georgics,  and,  soon  after,  attaching  himself  to 
Quesnay  and  the  Economists  (see  Pk^nocratit 
Syttem\  quitted  the  Sorbonne  in  order  to  accom* 
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pany  De  Oournay,  intendant  of  commerce,  in  bis 
travels.  On  his  return,  he  was  himself  appointed 
intendant  of  Limoges,  which  post  he  occupied  for 
twelve  years,  and  was  long  remembered  with  grati- 
tude, for  his  wise,  salutary  and  benevolent  reforms 
and  regulations.  When  raised  to  the  post  of  comp- 
troller-general of  the  finances  (1774^,  he  gave  a 
wider  extent  to  the  principles  of  ameboration.  He 
moderated  the  duties  on  articles  of  the  first  neces- 
sity, without  loss  to  the  revenue ;  freed  commerce 
from  many  fetters,  and  encouraged  industry  by  en- 
larging the  rights  of  individuals,  and  abolishing  the 
exclusive  privileges  of  companies  and  corporations. 
He  also  formed  a  project  for  commuting  the  feudal 
rights,  for  rendering  rait  an  article  of  free-merchan- 
dise, and  for  reforming  the  royal  household.  His 
reward  for  these  useful  and  benevolent  views  was 
opposition  and  ridicule.  He  was,  however,  able  to 
carry  into  efiect  some  very  important  improvements; 
but  as  he  endeavoured  to  control  the  nobility,  re- 
strict the  clergy,  and  restrain  the  license  assumed  by 
the  officers  of  the  crown,  they  all  united  against  him. 
The  result  was,  his  dismissal  from  office,  in  1776, 
from  which  period  he  lived  a  retired  and  studious  life 
until  his  death,  in  1781,  at  the  age  of  fiily-four. 

TURIN,  OR  TORINO  (anciently  Augusta  Tau- 
rinorum)  ;  the  chief  city  of  Piedmont,  the  capital 
of  the  Sardinian  monardiy,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Po,  seventy-five  miles  south-west  of  Milan ;  Ion. 
7^  4(y  £.;  lat.  4^"^  4'  N.{  population,  Il7,d87.  It 
has  an  agreeable  situation  on  a  delightful  plain,  in 
a  luxuriant  country ;  a  beautiful  range  of  hills  rising 
on  one  side  of  the  river;  on  the  other,  a  plain 
strewed  with  villas  and  gardens,  extending  to  the 
base  of  the  Alps.  The  town  is  of  an  oblong  form, 
and,  including  the  ramparts,  four  miles  in  circuit. 
The  streets  are  generally  wide  and  straight,  inter- 
secting each  other  at  right  angles,  and  running  in 
direct  lines  from  one  extremity  of  the  city  to  the 
other.  They  are  kept  dean  by  means  of  streams 
of  clear  running  water.  The  principal  square, 
called  Piazza  Re<Ue,  both  for  sixe  and  beauty,  ranks 
as  one  of  the  first  in  Europe.  Several  of  the 
streets  have,  at  the  sides,  arcades  or  piazzas,  afford- 
ing a  convenient  walk  for  foot  passengers.  The 
houses  are  generally  of  brick,  and  the  best  are 
plastered  in  front  with  stucco.  Of  the  public 
walks,  the  most  frequented  are  the  public  gardens. 
The  public  edifices  of  Turin  are  built  or  ornamented 
with  marble  of  every  vein  and  colour.  The  palace 
has  fine  gardens,  wUch  are  used  as  public  walks, 
and  command  fine  prospects.  The  university  (811 
students)  has  a  good  library,  an  observatory,  a  na- 
tural cabinet,  a  botanical  garden,  and  a  rich  Egyp- 
tian museum,  containing  the  collections  of  Drovetti, 
papyrus  rolls,  mummies,  statues,  inscriptions,  &c. 
(See  Champollion's  Lettres  relatives  au  Musfe  royal 
Egyptien  de  TWtn.)  After  the  battle  of  Marengo 
(1800),  Turin  became  the  capital  of  the  French 
department  of  the  Po,  and  was  restored  to  Sar- 
dinia in  1814. 

TURKESTAN,  on  TURKISTAN  G-  e.  land 
of  the  Turks),  is  used  in  a  wider  sense,  to  signify 
lul  the  country  between  Russia  to  the  north,  the 
Caspian  sea  to  the  west,  the  Chinese  dominions  to 
the  east,  and  Afghanistan  to  the  south.  This  de- 
scription answers  to  the  Independent  Tartary  of 
geographers  (see  Tartary\  and  includes  an  extent 
of  country  about  850  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  700  from  east  to  west.  The  chief  divisions  of 
thb  region  are  Turcomania,  between  lake  Aral  and 
the  Caspian  sea;  Turkestan,  in  a  narrower  sense. 


to  the  east  of  lake  Aral ;  Usbektstm,  or  Btriw 
to  the  south ;  and  the  country  of  tbe  Kirjgtba  « 
the  north.  The  two  last  mentioDed  dii ' 
described  under  the  heads  UMbmcJkm, 
Karghises, 

1.  Turcomania,  or  the  land  of  tlie  Th 
Truchmens,  consists  chiefly  of  asody  sieppo,  c» 
titute  of  water,  but  contains  soiDe  fertile  distrx'L 
and  some  mountainous  timeta.  It 
but  the  principal  employment  of  tlie 
breeding  cattle.  Camels,  horses,  neat  caUlc,  tfei 
goats,  game,  birds,  and  fish,  of  vmrioiis  aorta,  a* 
found  here.  The  inhabitants  are  c»f  Tartar  oqpB. 
and  are  rude  Jgnorant,  and  ardently  attacfcrd  to  £» 
donu  They  are  Mohammedans,  Tbe  aanesad '-: 
repreaents  the  c»> 
of  a   TciB. 


fonneri  J  tbe  sbbi  a 
a  ariliaad  Ankm 
state,  orertBi  m4  ^ 
GeiisisKkaa(Iia\ 
and  Timoar  (13» 
The  tafaahsteats  av 
Ai> 

iakalpac%  Tm-ar 
hordes,  wboarvai^ 
ject  to  the  Vabstk*. 
TW  chief  city.  Ui- 
of 


wa,   or   Khiva,   contains  a 

10,000  souls See  Manraview  s'  Foyagc  at  7Wc»- 

manie  et  a  Khiwa^  en  1819  et  1820  (fron  the  &a»- 
sian,  Paris,  1828),  and  Meyendorf*s  Vofuge  / 
Orenbourg  a  BouMutra  (Paris,  1826). 

2.  Turkestan,  or  land  of  the  Tnrka,  is  whsJiM 
by  Usbecks,  Bucharians,  Turcomana,  KirghiBef  Md 
Jews.  It  is  now  subject  to  the  khaa  i  Koba. 
who  was  formerly  dependent  upon  Biicham,  but  u 
now  independent.  Kokan,  the  ancieot  Fuj^ms 
is  little  known.  The  Turkestaaeee  spesk  ^ 
purest  Turkish.      The  following   cot  refroo^ 

their  gcaoal  cm- 
See  Om- 


Emmirt,  «• 

TURKEY  (a^ 
/eayrtsoatt»f0v. 
Thia  bird  is  t  » 
tiveof  ABieria.h 
waa  first  impand 
into  Eogiaatf  > 
1524.  and  cvceiW 
its  naoke  of  Ta- 
key  frooB  beiaf  it 
first  wpposed  to  bi 
an  Asiatic  or  Tsri- 
ish  bird.  Uvl\y 
tudesare  reared  ■ 
Norfolk  and  Sif- 
folk  for  the  L^ 
don  BBarket.  TW 
flesh  is  admired  for  delicacy  of  tincture  and  sm*' 
able  flavour.  The  wild  turkey  was  formerly  urn- 
dant  in  Canada,  and  in  many  of  the  now  tbicUj- 
settled  parU  of  the  United  States.  It  is  atill  co» 
mon  in  the  wooded  parts  of  the  west,  on  tbe  OkiOk 
Mississippi  and  Missouri :  but  the  day  k*  perhip* 
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•at  fitf  diftant  when  it  will  be  nrc  even  there.    It 
K      b  yet  found  occuionally  in  Cwolinft,  Georgia  and 
'      Florida,  more  rarely  in  Weit  Pennsylvania  and 
I       Virginia,  and  may  be  considered  altogether  extinct 
in  the  remaining  Northern  and  Eastern  States.     It 
is  occasionally  brought  to  the  New  York  and  Phila^ 
i      delphia  markets ;  but  a  domestic  variety,  of  a  rery 
t      auperior  metallic  tint,  and  closely  resembling  the 
t       wild  one,  is  more  frequently  sold  in  its  place. 
I      Wild  turkeys  feed  on  berries,  fruits,  grasses,  in- 
I       sects;  even  tadpoles,  young  frxigs  and  liiards,  are 
I       occasionally  found  in  their  stonuidia.     The  acorn 
1       is  their  moat  general  favourite;  but  they  prefer 
I       the  pecan  nut  to  any  other  food.    A  common  mode 
of  taking  them  is  by  means  of  pens,  constructed  of 
logs,  and  covered  at  the  top,  while  a  passage  is 
uiade  in  the  earth  just  large  enough  to  admit  an 
individual  stooping :  Indian  com  is  strewed  some 
distance  round  to  entice  the  flock,  which,  picking 
up  the  grain,  is  gradually  led  towards  the  passage, 
and  thence  into  the  enclosure,  when  they  raise  their 
heads  and  discover  that  they  are  prisoners :  all  their 
exertions  to  escape  are  directed  upwards  and  against 
the  aides,  as  thej  have  not  sagacity  enough  to  stoop 
sufficiently  low  to  escape  by  the  way  they  entered. 
The  male  is  nearly  four  feet  in  length.     The  pre- 
vailing colour  of  the  plumage  copper  or  bronze- 
gold,  changing  into  violet  or  purple.     The  ordinary 
weight  is  mm  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds,  but  some- 
times reaches  thirty  or  even  forty.     The  female  is 
more  plainly  attired,  and  the  medium  weight  about 
nine  pounds.     The  turkey,  in  its  wild  state,  ap- 
pears to  be  almost  entirely  confined  within  the 
limits  of  the  United   States.     A  second  smaller 
species  has  lately  been  discovered  in  Honduras,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  greater  brilliancy  of  the  plumage, 
and  especially  by  ocellated  spots  on  the  taiL     It 
has  received  the  name  of  M,  octUata, 

TURKEY.  The  extent  and  population  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  previous  to  its  recent  losses, 
were  estimated  as  follows:  in  Europe,  178,928 
square  miles  (including  Moldavia,  Walachia,  and 
Servia,  52,600  square  miles,  population,  1,790,000, 
which  were  only  tributary  provinces),  population 
9,393,000;  in  Asia,  425,000  square  miles,  popula- 
tion, 10,290,000;  in  Africa  (Egypt  and  Nubia), 
300,000  square  miles,  with  8,114,000  inhabitants; 
in  the  whole  900,000  square  miles,  22,800,000  in- 
habitants. Of  these  possessions,  the  African  are 
not  only  lost,  but  the  Egyptian  sovereign  has  be- 
come the  most  formidable  enemy  of  the  grand  seig- 
nior, having,  in  the  campaign  of  1832,  soooea- 
sively  reduced  Acre,  Damascus  and  Tripoli. 
Syria  has  been  restored,  but  Egypt  is  lost  to  Turkey, 
Greece  has  been  severed  from  the  Turkish  domin- 
ions, and  a  boundary  more  fiivourable  for  the  new 
kingdom  than  that  established  by  the  protocol  of 
1830,  has  recently  been  procured  by  the  three 
powers  from  the  Porte.  This  frontier  line  extends 
from  the  gulf  of  Volo  to  the  gulf  of  Arta,  and  an- 
nexes Etolia,  Acamania,  and  part  of  Thessaly 
(about  3000  square  miles)  to  the  kingdom  of 
Greece.  The  numbers  or  different  races  vrere, 
Tartars,  8,525,000;  Arabians,  4,449,000;  Hel- 
lenes (Greeks),  4,508,000 ;  Sdavonians  (Servians, 
Bulgarians,  Bosniacs,  Croats,  &c.),  5,926,000;  Ar- 
menians,  1,560,000;  Walachians  and  Moldavians, 
1,375,000;  Syrians,  214,000;  Amaouts,  460,000 ; 
Jews,  620,000;  Curds,  1,000,000;  Gypsies,  80,000, 
ke.  Of  these,  13,552,000  were  Mohammedans ; 
7.083,000  of  the  Greek  church;  1,483,000  of  the 
Annenian;  613.000  Catholics:  380,000  Monophy- 


sites;  300,000  Nettorians;  60,000  Druses,  fte. 
The  history  of  the  state  has  been  given  in  the  ar« 
tide  Ottoman  Empire.  Moldavia,  Walachia,  Ser- 
via, Egypt,  Greece,  Natolia,  Syria,  Bulaaria,  Al- 
bania, fee,  are  described  in  separate  artides. 

T\trkeif  in  Emopt  is  bounded  by  Russia,  Tran- 
sylvania, Hungary.  Galicia,  Illyria,  Dalmatia,  the 
Ionian  republic,  Greece,  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian 
seas,  and  the  Ardiipelago.  The  command  of  the 
Black  sea  the  Porte  shares  with  Russia.  The 
Bosphorus  (q.  v.),  the  sea  of  Marmora,  and  the 
Dardanelles,  are  open  to  all  merchant  ships  of  na- 
tions at  peace  with  Turkey.  The  situation  of  the 
country,  with  its  long  extent  of  coast  and  its  nu- 
merous bays,  is  &vourable  for  commerce.  It  is 
protected  on  its  frontiers  by  the  valleys  of  the  Save 
and  Danube,  and  also  by  the  Balkan  (Hemus), 
which  extends  from  cape  Emineh  to  the  niijiaa 
mountains,  and  which  is  connected  with  the  Rho- 
dope,  the  Pangsus  and  other  chains  which  intersect 
Greece.  Separate  from  these  lies  Monte  Santo,  or 
Athos.     See  Atho*. 

Twrkey  in  Asia  is  bounded  by  Persia,  Russia, 
Arabia,  and  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  which  connecu  it 
with  Egypt,  and  the  Mediterranean  sea.  From  the 
mountains  of  Armenia  flow  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigria,  which,  uniting  at  Bassora,  flow  into  the 
Persian  gulf.  In  Anadoli  or  Natolia,  there  is  a 
considerable  river—the  Kisil  Irmac  (Halys) — flow- 
ing into  the  Black  sea,  and  in  Palestine  the  Jordan. 
The  latter  falls  into  the  Dead  sea,  a  lake  formed 
by  volcanic  eruptions,  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  from 
four  to  ten  in  breadth,  whose  waters  are  bitumin- 
ous,  saline,  and  sulphureous,  and  have  no  visible 
outlet.  The  prindpal  mountains  are  the  Taurus, 
in  Natolia;  the  Lebanon,  in. Syria;  the  Antiliba- 
nus,  Ac  The  most  level  province  is  Irak  Arabi. 
In  the  south-east,  immense  deserts  extend  into  the 
Arabian  peninsula.  The  dimate  is  temperate  in 
the  northern  provinces,  mild  and  refreshing  in  the 
central,  and  hot  in  the  southern.  The  air  of  Me- 
sopotamia is  noxious,  and  there  the  debilitating 
samiel  (see  Simoom)  blows  over  burning  deserts, 
and  the  plague  finds  a  home.  Every  region  here 
yields  its  productions  in  abundance.  The  staple 
articles  of  export  are  wheat  from  Rum-Hi,  rice 
from  the  countries  on  the  south  of  Haemus,  cotton 
and  tobacco  from  Macedonia,  silk  from  Amaout 
and  Natolia,  figs,  saffron,  gall-nuts  and  meersdiaum 
from  Natolia,  mastich  from  Sdo,  wine  from  Cyprus, 
Angora  hair  from  Natolia,  naphtha  from  Mesopo- 
tamia, wool  from  Walachia,  he.  In  addition  to 
these,  opium,  Lemnian  earth,  saltpetre,  and  marble, 
especially  the  Parian,  are  among  the  exports. 
Mining  is  totslly  neglected,  and  there  is,  in  general, 
little  manufiicturing  industry  in  the  country ;  there 
are,  however,  some  traces  of  skill  in  the  prepara^ 
tion  of  saffron,  the  dyeing  of  yam  (especially  in 
Thessaly),  the  manufacture  of  cotton  doths,  car- 
pets and  works  of  steel  (particularly  excellent 
sword-blades).  The  Turks  despise  agriculture, 
and  leave  it  to  the  conquered  nations,  whom  they 
plunder  when  they  find  them  to  be  wealthy  and 
prosperous.  It  is  only  where  the  barbarians  have 
no  power,  as  in  the  country  of  the  Druses,  on  mount 
Lebanon,  or  have  not  appeared,  as  upon  some  of  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  that  successful  industry 
is  to  be  found.  In  Asia,  agriculture  is  attended  to 
only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dties :  the  wide 
plains  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  are  covered  with 
bands  of  wandering  robbers. 

The  people  of  this  vast  empire  consist  of  a  num- 
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ber  of  different  nations,  which  mutually  hate  and 
despise  each  other,  and  are  held  tog^ether  merely  by 
fear  and  force.  1.  The  lords  of  the  country  are 
all  Sunnites,  as  the  Arabs,  Tartars  and  Turcomans, 
and  particularly  the  Ottoman  Turks,  a  people  of 
great  natural  vigour,  and  inflamed  with  political 
and  religious  enthusiasm.  They  are  most  numer- 
ous in  the  northern  provinces  of  Asia.  They 
despise  unbelievers,  looking  upon  them  as  dogs  and 
swine,  and  continue  to  act  the  part  of  the  first 
savage  conquerors.  The  character  of  this  people 
shows  extraordinary  inconsistencies.  They  are,  at 
the  same  time,  according  to  circumstances,  brave 
and  cowardly,  mild  and  savage,  strong  and  weak, 
enterprising  and  sluggish,  sensual  and  hardy.  The 
great  men  at  court,  in  the  army,  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces, are  proud  and  cringing,  suspicious  and  un- 
gratefuL  In  general,  the  Turks  are  as  ignorant  as 
they  are  indifferent  and  insensible.  They  make  no 
provision  for  posterity.  No  nation  is  more  fully 
convinced  than  the  Turks,  that  all  upon  earth  is 
sul»ject  to  change.  2.  The  Turcomans  (see  7W- 
eomonui),  in  Armenia,  Natolia  and  on  the  rivers  of 
the  interior.  8.  The  Tartars,  who  have  migrated 
from  the  Crimea  to  tiie  provinces  on  the  Diunube. 
4.  Arabs.  5.  Curds.  6.  Greeks;  among  whom 
are  the  Suliots,  in  the  ancient  Epirus.  7.  Arme- 
nians (see  Armemd)t  scattered  through  the  pro- 
vinces as  merchants  and  mechanics.  8.  Sdavoni- 
ans,  in  several  tribes,  as  the  Albanians  or  Amaouts; 
Bosniacs,  in  Bosnia,  in  part  Mohammedans,  part 
Catholic  Christians ;  Servians  or  Rascians  (see  Ser^ 
via)i  Bulgarians;  Montenegrins.  10.  Druses,  on 
the  Lebanon.  11.  Jews.  12.  Walachians.  13. 
Oypsies,  and  several  snudl  tribes,  of  unknown  ori- 
gin principally  in  the  mountains  in  Asia.  The 
written  and  court  language  is  Arabic.  See  Turk' 
iah  Ltrngmagt  and  LUeratwre* 

In  Constantinople,  there  are  Greek,  Armenian. 
Jewish  and  Turkish  printing  presses;  but,  in  all 
the  cities,  a  great  number  of  scribes  (kodjakians) 
are  occupied  in  transcribing  the  almanacs,  the  Koran, 
&c.  They  form,  in  Constantinople,  a  powerful 
body.  The  ulema,  or  body  of  lawyers,  who  belong 
to  Uie  religious  order,  is  dmoat  exclusively  in  pos- 
session of  the  learning.  Ptolemy  is  still  their 
guide  in  geography,  and  Aristotle  in  physics  and 
natural  history.  A  historiographer  is  appointed  at 
the  court  ci  the  sultan,  and  a  court  astrologer  is 
consulted  on  matters  of  state.  Painting  and  sculp- 
ture arc  neglected,  because  the  Koran  fofbids  the 
imitation  of  the  human  form.  The  music  is  noisy 
and  without  taste,  but  there  are  good  female 
dancers.*  The  constitution  rests  upon  seven  col- 
lections of  political  laws  (^Kammnume),  and  is  alto- 
gether Oriental.  The  padishah,  as  caliph,  unites 
the  highest  spiritual  dignity  with  the  supreme  se- 
cular power.  He  has  unlimited  control  over  the 
property  and  lives  of  his  subjects,  especially  of  the 
highest  oflloers  of  state,  whom  he  can  remove  or 
put  to  death  at  will.  They  kiss  the  bow-string 
which  he  sends  them,  and  it  is  what  they  may  all 
look  forward  to.  The  sultan  makes  laws  without 
being  himself  subject  to  them.  The  Koran  and 
the  fear  of  public  opinion,  when  it  speaks  by  the 

The  prcMot  ■oHsb  hM  not  oalr  endearonred  to  faitrodcuse 
..    ^     .     ■liMBppointedallbmrtaito 
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the  Ubnry  of  the  HamMUive  moeque,  in'^Medina.  with  oxdera 

f«>r  the_prepftnttoD  of  a  ctf  aloffue  and  the  adoption  of  mea- 


voioe  of  rebellion,  alone  restnui  him  wtSL     AT 
subjects  are  equal  in  his  eyes,  lor  tkey  aiv  a£  tj. 
A  French  historian  calls  the  Tovkiflh  g99^r 
UH  detpoHmm  abtolm,  tempfri  pmr  Ir  rmgkridt     ' 
people  have  no  righta.     Merit,    or  ^rumr,  9 
trigue,  can  raise  the  lowest  to  the  bl^best  stiri 
There  is  no  hereditary  nobOitj.       The  caBo*^ 
to  the  throne  is  hereditary  in  the  trnmeSky  of  Oik 
the  will  of  the  people  end  of  tlse  jenisarie*  -. 
often  decided  upon  the  individnaL      On  the  cxr: 
tiou  of  the  male  posterity  of  Oamaoi,  the  r^- 
the  throne  passes  into  ihat  fiamil  y  of  the  ir=. 
Tartar  khan.     Women  are  ezdndod  ' 
cession.      The  padishah  is  not 
merely  girded  with  the  aword  of 
has  sworn  to  uphold  the  leligion  frf* 
The  women  of  his  harem  are,  lor  the 
Circassians  or  Georgians :  a  finee-~ 
not  enter  the  harem  aa  an  odalic 
the  sultans  have  been  accostonaed  to 
among  them  seven  wives  (cndin). 
bears  a  son 


mothers  of  the  princes  have  the 
ehtuaecki.  The  mother  of  the  _  _ 
the  tmliama  valine,  enjoys  great  privifcgea. 
not  confined  in  the  apartmeata  of  the  Eafci  i 
and  has  a  yearly  pension  of  500.000  ] 
Harem^  and  SJiam.)  The 
brought  up  in  confinement*  amoog  the  < 
odalics.  Each  learns  a  mechanic  art  <r  1 
but  they  never  acquire  the^knowle^  whach  i 
fit  them  to  rule.  They  have  no  lumptti  hmt  tka 
throne  or  death  in  prison.  The  ih^tfiii  of  she 
sultan  have  the  title  of  mftaua,  mi,  whOe  yet 
the  cradle,  are  married  to  ▼iaiera,  \ 


great  oflBcers ;  but  their  male  posltftty,  Vy  a  lav  rf 
the  empire,  are  condemned  to  death  Cram  ^cr 
birth.  The  court  estahliahmcnt»  wiA  sU  the  e»> 
nuchs,  women,  guards,  he,  indndes  10^000  pff< 
sons.  The  external  court  oonaists  cf  the  mte^ 
dants  of  the  grand  master  of  the  srtaglrT.  «*«• 
chamberlains,  the  court  oAeera,  a  hody-gasfd  tf 
2000  men,  (the  bostangi  was  dissolved  la  1^*^. 
the  confidants  or  titular  dignitaries,  to  which  ^m 
belong  the  mutes,  the  dwarfr,  the  masaasottar 
masters  of  atfdience,  the  mastera  of  the  stim^  tf 
the  viiiers  of  the  shoulder.  (See  Scr^fia.)  T^ 
inner  court  establishment  cooaista  of  the  hec^ 
with  its  women,  white  and  bla^  eonachs  v«ha* 
chiefs,  the  kislar  and  capi  aga»  poaaeBa  great  kf> 
ence\  the  grand  viaier,  and  the  —Mm—  po-i. 
which  form  the  two  caUneta  of  the  ki^a  bef . ' 
minister  of  the  interior,  and  of  the  i 
minister  of  foreign  affairs.  The  thle  of  the  i 
padishah  is«-*<  Sultan,  son  of  a  saltan,  < 
of  a  chakan,  sultan  Mahmoud  IL  kbna,  son  ^  v 
victorious  Abd-uUHamid,  by  the  infimte  gna  ^t 
the  Creator  of  the  world  and  the  eternal  BtwK 
and  through  the  mediation  and  great  nsit^te  e 
Mohammed  Mustapha,  the  greatest  of  pf  aph  -^ 
upon  whom  rest  the  Uesaing  of  God,  emaai  b. 
master  of  the  dries  of  Mecca,  Medina,  aad  I>» 
(Jerusalem),  towards  which  aU  men  tam  ut.' 
faces  when  they  pray,  padiahah  of  the  tb«i 
great  cities  of  Istambul,  Edreneh  (AdxiaoBople\  oi 
Bursa,  which  all  princes  regard  with  cary/  hr. 
The  arma  assumed  by  Mahmood  IL,  after  the  eaa> 
quest  of  Constantinople,  are  a  silver  crceoeat  s  • 
green  shield.  Selim  III.,  in  1799,  after  NrW  « 
victory  of  the  Nile,  founded  the  order  of  the  <?«»• 
cent,  in  three  classes,  for  Franks,  whi^  has  bn? 
conferred  on  Nelson,  Sebastian!,  and  other  fiote:^ 
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The  adminisliatioii  of  goTernineiit  is  also  Ori- 
J.     The  gnad  vitier  rulet  in  the  nune  of  the 
on,  or,  in  hie  abfence,  the  cumachan.     The  in- 
lei  of  the  women  and  the   eunuchs  in  the 
^lio  hare  also  much  influence.     The  supreme 
.idl  of  state,  the  divan,  is  held  in  the  lecond 
.  of  the  senglio,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
id  visier.     The  ordinary  divan  consists  of  the 
*iest  oflkers  of  the  empire  (the  kiaopa  heg,  the 
effendi,  the  deftardar,  or  minister  of  finances, 
capudan  pacha,  or  high  admiral,  the  tchau^- 
hi,  or  minister  of  the  executive),  and  the  agas 
*he  troops ;  to  the  extraordinary  divan,  several 
er  persons  are  called,  particularly  the  mufti. 
The  provinces,  with  the  exception  of  Moldavia, 
nllachia,  and  Servia,  and  the  two  cities  of  Istam- 
*^  (Constantinople),  and  Edreneh  (Adrianople), 
-  divided  into  twenty-five  ejalets,  pachalics,  or 
'vemments,  with  290  sangiacs  or  banners;  the 
'^has  of  Rum-Hi,  Anadoli  (Natolia),  and  Daroas- 
s  bear  the  title  of  beglerbc^,  and  have  three  horse 
*ls  carried  before  them.    The  capudan  pacha,  or 
<?h  admiral,  enjoys  the  same  honour ;  and  other 
^:has  have  but  two  tuls.     The  pachas  in  the  pro- 
nces  have  their  divans  similar  to  the  sultan's.    In 
ther  respects,  unless  the  powerful  ulema  opposes 
lem,  their  authority  is  without  control,  and  their 
aly  duty  is  to  pay  the  contributions  to  the  grand 
_  ^isignior.     Tet  they  are  sometimes  removed  from 
_  _.aeir  places,  when  the  people  are  driven  to  rebel- 
lon  by  oppression,  or  when  the  ulema  is  hostile  to 
aem ;   sometimes,  also,  to  punish  their  pride,  or 
-ooi  suspicion,  or  to  confiscate  their  property.     In 
'une,  1B27,  the  pachas  in  the  provinces  lost  their 
.ight  of  dvil  administration,  and  dvil  governors 
*vere  sent  to  supersede  them.     In  military  matters 
ver^  pachalic  is  divided  into  sangiacs.     The  pa- 
chalics  are  likewise  divided  into  moslemlics,  woi- 
kvodolics,  and  agalics.     In  some  countries  there  are 
«noslemlics  and  agalics,  entirely  independent  of  the 
pacha,  the  rulers  of  which,  with  the  exception  of 
administering  justice,  exercise  all  the   rights   of 
sovereigns :  some  of  these  places  are  given  for  per- 
petuity to  certain  fiunilies. 

The  source  of  all  dvil,  political,  and  criminal  law 
is  the  Koran.  In  addition  to  the  code  of  laws 
(itfov/Zeca),  the  interpretations  of  the  ulema  have 
great  weight  in  the  tribunals.  The  mufti  u  not 
only  the  chief  of  the  priests,  but  the  highest  inter- 
preter of  the  laws.  His  dedsions  (fetvas)  are  col- 
lected. The  highest  tribunal,  the  divan  chaneb,  is 
held  four  times  a-week  by  the  grand  vizier,  in  his 
palace,  or,  in  his  absence,  by  the  tchaush-baschi. 
In  the  lower  tribunals  of  the  large  dties.  the  moUas 
sit,  in  those  of  small  towns,  the  cadis.  The  moslems 
are,  under  them,  the  executors  of  the  sentences. 
The  administration  of  justice  is  as  dmple  as  it  is 
prompt  and  energetic.  The  common  punishments 
are  the  bastinado,  hanging,  drowning,  strangling, 
and  impaling.  Bearing  false  witness  is  the  greatest 
crime. 

At  the  head  of  the  church  stands  the  sultan,  as 
caliph,  snd,  in  his  name,  the  mufti,  who  is  appointed 
and  deposed  by  the  grand  seignior.  In  the  larger 
cities,  the  mufti  appoints  under  muftis.  After  him 
the  cadileskis,  mollas,  and  cadis,  are  the  most  im- 
'  portant  members  of  the  ulema.  The  priests  are 
dirided  into  secular  and  monastic.  The  former 
(the  imans,  danish  mends,  and  talismans)  perform 
the  public  religious  ceremonies  in  the  mosques, 
dshamis  ^templM  built  by  the  grand  seignior  in  the 
*       capital  aties),   and  medsheds.      (See  MoM^ue$,^ 


The  latter,  the  der vises,  form  about  thirty  different 
orders  or  brotherhoods.  All  other  religious  sects, 
though  despised  and  insulted,  are  allowed  the  free 
exerdse  of  thdr  religion  in  their  temples,  and  under 
their  patriarchs,  archbishops,  and  bishops. 

The  revenues  of  the  state  flow  into  the  miri,  or 
public  treasury,  and  amount  to  about  eighty-four 
purses,  or  £4,500,000.  They  are  drawn  from  the 
karadsch  (a  poll-tax  upon  unbelievers,  and  a  tax 
upon  their  rc«l  estate),  from  the  tithes  which  the 
moslems  pay  for  the  support  of  the  diurch,  from 
the  taxes  upon  property,  the  customs,  monopolies, 
mines,  the  mint,  taxes  in  the  provinces,  and  the 
tribute  of  the  hospodars  of  Moldavia,  Walachia, 
and  Servia.  The  miri  has  a  debt  of  about  70,000,000 
iforins.  Distinct  from  this  is  the  itsch  hazne,  or 
treasury  of  the  sultan,  which  is  filled  by  the  rents 
of  estates,  by  presents  and  extortions,  and  by  the 
confiscated  property  of  the  great  officers. 

The  land  forces,  were,  until  recently,  organised 
on  a  miserable  Asiatic  system,  and  Amounted,  ac- 
cording to  Marsigli,  to  220,000  men ;  of  whom 
74,000  were  mercenaries,  59,000  infantry  (see  Ja- 
mzarieM),  toptshis,  or  artillery,  and  otiiers,  and 
15,000  cavalry.  (See  StpaAis,)  There  were,  be- 
sides, in  time  of  war,  the  bands  of  feudal  vassals, 
amounting  to  126,000  men,  the  contingent  of  the 
Tartars,  12,000,  and  that  of  the  Moldavians  and  Wa- 
lachians,  SOOO.  The  grand  vider  is  commander-in- 
chief;  the  separate  corps  are  commanded  by  agas, 
the  provindal  troops  by  pachas  and  sangiacs.  The 
present  sultan,  with  more  success  than  Selim  lU., 
has  begun,  since  1814,  to  form  an  army  on  the  Eu- 
ropean phm,  and,  in  the  vear  1826,  mssolved  'the 
body  of  the  janisaries  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Selim  III.  formed  a  mathematical  school  for  the 
officers  of  the  navy,  which  consists  of  ten  ships  of 
the  line,  twenty  frigates,  and  thirty  smaller  ships, 
commanded  by  the  capudan  pacha.  Tunis  and  Tri- 
poli are  still  nominally  dependent  on  Turkey.  Al- 
giers is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 

See  Von  Hammer's  Constitutum  and  Admnutra" 
turn  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  (in  German,  2  vols., 
IHenne,  1815),  and  his  Hutory  of  the  Ottoman  £su 
ptre,  drawn  from  original  sources  (in  German,  7th 
vol.,  Pest,  1831) ;  Palla's  HiaUnre  abrSgfe  de  VEm-^ 
pire  Ottoman  (Paris,  1825).  Marsigli  has  given  an 
account  of  the  military,  and  Mouradgea  d*Ohsson  of 
the  ecclesiastical  establishments.  Of  the  Tableau 
ginhale  de  V Empire  Ottoman,  par  M,  d'Oheaon^ 
the  first  four  parts  appeared  in  five  volumes  (Paris, 
1788  and  1790)  ;  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  parU 
complete  the  work  (Paris,  1824).  The  writings  of 
Tott,  lady  Montague,  Olivier,  ifton,  and  Thornton, 
together  with  the  accounts  of  later  travellers, 
Clarke,  Von  Hammer  (Constantinople  and  the  Bos- 
phorus),  Forbin,  Choiseul-Gouffier,  Pouqueville,  J. 
Carne  (Letters  from  the  East,  London,  1826,  3 
vols.),  and  others  serve  to  give  a  correct  idea  of 
this  empire,  composed  of  various  nations  and  coun- 
tries, the  fhigments  and  ruins  of  the  andent  world. 

Turkieh  Langnage  and  Literature.  The  Turks 
are  of  Tartar  origin,  and  their  language  is  a  Tartar 
dialect.  It  is  entirely  different  from  the  Arabic, 
as  weU  as  the  Persian,  and  from  the  languages  re- 
lated to  these.  The  Turkish  language  is  sonorous, 
but  at  the  same  time  rough  and  harsh.  The  East- 
em  nations  have  various  sayings  to  indicate  the 
character  of  the  prindpal  languages  of  Western 
Asia,  the  Arabic,  Persian  and  Turkish;  for  in- 
stance, the  Arabic,  language,  they  say,  persuades ; 
the  Perdan  flatters;   the  Turkish  reproves;  the 
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Serpent  employed  Arabic  in  paradise  to  seduce  our 
general  mother ;  Adam  and  Eve  discoursed  of  love 
in  Persian ;  the  angel  spoke  Turkish  when  he  was 
compelled  to  drive  our  first  parents  from  paradise. 
The  Turkish  language  is  very  regular  in  its  gram- 
matical construction,  but,  in  itself,  is  poor  in  words. 
The  Turks,  therefore,  to  supply  its  deficiencies, 
have  adopted  all  the  stores  of  the  Arabic  and  Per- 
sian ;  and  these  have  become  so  united  with  it,  that 
a  good  knowledge  of  Turkish  cannot  be  acquired 
without  a  knowledge  of  Arabic  and  Persian.  By  the 
mixture  of  three  so  completely  dissimilar  languages, 
the  learning  of  Turkish  becomes  very  difficult; 
for  words  and  phrases  from  all  are  intermingled, 
without  any  change,  as  well  in  common  life  as  in 
writing.  The  Turks  use  the  Arabic  characters, 
with  some  small  alterations,  and  write,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Jews  and  Arabians,  from  right  to 
left.  Their  paper  they  receive  principaUy  from 
Venice,  but  polish  it  highly  before  using  it.  Their 
pens  are  made  of  fine  reeds,  and  their  ink  is  like 
our  printer's  ink.  They  write  upon  their  knees,  or, 
at  the  most,  use  a  piece  of  pasteboard  for  a  support. 
The  vowels,  which  consist  of  little  straight  or 
crooked  strokes,  and  are  placed,  some  above,  some 
below,  the  consonants,  are,  excepting  in  the  Koran, 
seldom  written.  The  difficulty  of  reading  is  in- 
creased by  the  many  dissimilar  alphabets  and  char- 
acters which  are  employed  in  writing :  one  alphabet 
is  used  in  the  official  papers  of  the  government, 
another  in  letters,  another  in  the  courts,  another 
in  literary  productions,  another  in  accounts,  &c.  A 
person  who  can  read  one  of  them  easily,  may  not  be 
able  to  read  a  word  of  another.  Like  the  French 
in  Europe,  the  Turkish  is,  in  a  great  part  of  Asia, 
and  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  the  common 
medium  of  communication  between  nations  speaking 
difierent  languages.  After  the  Turks  had  received 
a  written  character  with  the  Koran  of  Mohammed, 
and,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
turjr,  under  one  of  their  emirs,  Osman,  had  founded 
an  mdependent  empire  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Greek, 
they  began  gradually  to  feel  the  necessity  of  more 
literary  cultivation.  Even  sultan  Orkan,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Osman,  although  devoted  to  war  and  con- 
quest, founded,  in  1336,  at  Brussa,  in  Natolia,  a 
literary  institution,  which  became  so  celebrated  for 
the  learning  of  the  teachers,  that  even  Arabs  and 
Persians  were  not  ashamed  to  become  scholars  of 
the  Turks.  Their  own  historians  remark  that  the 
monarchs  of  this  house,  until  the  time  of  Achmet  L 
(1603),  although  not  all  equally  distinguished  by 
glorious  undertakings  and  princely  virtues,  yet  aU 
gave  lustre  to  their  reigns,  by  their  love  and  en- 
couragement of  learning.  The  golden  age  of  Tur- 
kish literature  was  in  the  second  half  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  during  the  government  of  Soliman, 
who  was  called  the  lawgiver,  the  great-grandson  of 
Mohammed  IL,  whose  victories  put  an  end  to  the 
Roman  empire.  Li  the  Turkish  schools  and  higher 
literary  establishments  which  are  usually  connected 
with  the  mosques,  and  whose  number  amounts  in 
Constantinople  to  several  hundceds,  the  principal 
branches  taught  are  the  Arabic,  grammar,  logic, 
rhetoric,  dialectics,  according  to  manuals  which 
were  written  by  the  Arabians  in  the  middle  ages. 
In  general,  the  Arabs  of  what  we  call  the  middle 
ages,  continue  to  be  the  teachers  of  the  Turks  in  phi- 
losophy, mathematics,  physics,  medicine,  law,  and 
theoloffy.  Treatises  on  astrology,  the  interpreta- 
tion of  dreams,  and  all  the  modes  of  predicting  fu- 
ture events,  form  no  inconsiderable  part  of  Turkish 


literature,  and  are  continually  studied.  Ajstr^rr 
in  particular,  holds  the  rank  of  a  science  mmoti ' 
Turks,  and  has  also  an  important  inflneoee  u: 
all  aflTairs  of  state  and  priTate  coacena,  T 
munedschim  baschi  (superior  or  court  aatrolorp' 
one  of  the  most  important  court  officers^  sizK-r  * 
time  of  the  most  important  tranaactioos  is  d-.t< 
mined  by  him.  The  calendar  is  likewise  prt^F'-^ 
under  his  superintendence.  But  the  instntaitr 
essential  to  investigations  in  natural  science  an,  - 
Turkey,  either  entirely  unknown,  or  used  oalf 
childish  jugglery,  to  excite  the  stftonlshineat  of  ii 
ignorant.  The  telescope,  the  voagmfjmg^laM,*if 
electrical  machine,  and  all  siniilar  aids  to  the  sr.  ** 
of  nature,  the  Turks  do  not  know  liow  to  ok  " 
advantage.  They  do  not  eren  generaUy  en;  -» 
the  compass  in  their  sea  voyages.  Hence  mv:^ 
tion,  astronomy,  geography,  agriculture,  Aeamstr-.. 
and  other  sciences  whidi  have  received  an  en&t  f 
new  form  by  the  discoveries  of  the  moderas*  msk< 
be  in  a  very  low  state  among  the  Turks.  TKt 
are  fond  of  history,  but  their  historical  works  vt 
written,  for  the  most  part,  either  in  a  dry  chnneSo- 
gical  method,  or  in  a  bombastic  style,  half  pcifft7. 
half  prose,  and  overloaded  with  figures.  Om  cf 
their  oldest  and  most  esteemed  annsilists  is  Sss^ 
ed-din,  who,  after  having  been  the  instrsrtor  c^ 
tutor  of  two  sultans,  died  in  the  office  of  vafti  at 
Constantinople,  in  1599.  •  His  chroaide  is  esthM 
Tadgeh-et-tawarich  (that  is,  the  Grown  of  Assals  . 
and  extends  from  the  origin  of  the  Tarfct  to  the 
death  of  Selim  I.,  in  1520,  and  is  regmrdcd  by  th« 
Turks  as  a  classical  work.  It  hat  bees  translated 
by  Leunclavius  into  Latin,  by  Brainti  iato  Itai'&an, 
and  by  Podesta  into  German  and  Ladia.  In  tW 
works  of  Naima,  Raschid  and  Tchelchsaade,  th< 
annals  of  the  Turkish  empire,  from  1592  to  17?7. 
are  continued  in  unbroken  sucoeaaioB.  Hadirbj 
Chal&,  sumamed  Tchelebisade,  who  died  at  Co:- 
stantinople,  1657,  was  distinguished  for  his  hist  en- 
cal  and  literary  attainments.  Under  the  title  aj 
Open  Booka,  and  Knowledge  of  Sdemee,  he  coc-- 
posed  a  work  of  a  cvdopaedic  and  hihUogtafhin: 
character,  in  which  the  names  of  all  the  hnoAn 
of  science  cultivated  by  the  Arabians,  Peraiass  sr^ 
Turks,  are  given,  and  the  tities  of  all  the  work* 
written  in  these  three  languages,  fron  the  l^t  -« 
the  1050th  year  of  the  Hegira  (A.  D.  1640).  Tb  < 
work  served  as  the  foundation  of  the  Encyclopc  * 
View  of  Oriental  Science  (by  Joseph  von  HamiM^ 
Leipsic,  1804),  to  which  is  prefixed  an  antobio^-v 
phy  of  Hadsdii  Chalfa.  Besides  this  hiogTaph  rx 
work,  and  several  other  writings  of  Hadsdii  C^alu 
his  chronological  tables,  beginning  with  Adan«  sz 
continuing  to  1640,  deserve  to  be  particnlarlv  me*^ 
tioned.  The  Latin  translation  of  these,  by  Rei*k*. 
is  still  to  be  found  in  manuscript  in  the  royal  I  *<• 
rary  at  Copenhagen.  In  poetry,  also,  the  Arahiaa* 
and  Persians  are  their  models.  Their  poems  ur 
chiefly  of  a  mystical  or  moral  cast,  or  devoted  to 
love.  We  need  only  mention  the  romantic  pora 
of  the  Turk  Molla  Khosrew,  C^otrocM  and  Slkerr*n. 
Some  Turkish  eclogues  are  contained  in  Hsmnfeer'i 
Morgenlanduehe9tSeeblaii(finMteni  TrefbQ,  Tienaa, 
1819).  Riddles,  logogryphs,  chronograms,  acd 
similar  poetical  trifles,  are  ver^  popular  amorc 
them.  All  their  poetical  productions  are  in  rhyme. 
Their  prosody  and  the  technical  part  of  their  pc^v 
try  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Aralriaas  and  Per. 
sians.  Mbenevi  is  a  long  poem,  in  which  each  d)«> 
tich  has  its  peculiar  rhyme;  gaxeUtM  and  eoMtiA^ 
are  odes  or  songs  with  a  siogle  rhyme  i  the  nsft^ 
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'^•'"'  '    uwtidioii)  ifl  HMMtly  epgraminatics  the  kUaa 

-'-'  ~       4^8  ttrophet  with  TViout  rhymes,  and  is  ap- 

^^\-    '    Mt  to  all  ftthjects.      Accounts  of  Turkish 

^'  '     ts,  and  spectmens  of  their  poetry,  are  contained 

.  .  .Latyi^  or   Biographical  Sketches  of  eminent 

: '  :«rkish  Poets,  together  with  an  Anthology  drawn 

-   .o  their    works;    truislated  from   the    Turk- 

<     '^  -^  of  Bionka  Ahdul  Latifi  and  Aschik  Hassan 

::.  _^  ^elebi,  hy  Thomas  Chabert  (Zarich,   1806). 

■JL-    .  -  e  Dwam  of  Baki,  the  principal  lyric  poet  of 

..  .  -~  rkey,  who  died  in  1600,  has  been  translated  into 

.'■  J^/  .roian,  entire,  by  Joseph  von  Hammer  (Vienna, 

25).     In  ITS^T,  during  the  reign  of  Achmet  IlL 

'"^  ^  .     mhim,  a  renegade,  a  native  of  Buda,  with  the 

.^  ~,~  .'  istanoe  of  a  Jew  of  PraguOt  Chacham  Jonas,  and 

'''^'^  '  ler  the  patronage  of  the  grand  visier,  Ibrahim 

^^    '  *    cha,  established  a  Turkish  printing  press  at  Con- 

;^^^  7    ntinople,  at  which,  in  1742,  seventeen  works, 

'-'  '- -nprisiiig   twenty-three    volumes,    and    13,000 

:: «-  r '.  pig^  ji^  1,^^  printed.     After  a  long  interval  of 

*  ~»ctton,  the  press  was  again  used,  in  1783,  during 

''^  ^  - -e  reign  of  the  sultan  Abdolhamid.     But  its  ae* 

:.  - '  ■  'ity  continued  only  about  two  years.     In  1703, 

r-  -ir:.-  -  yff^  ag^  brought  into  action  by  Abdorrhaman 

:./ .'     -Icndi,a  Turkish  mathematician,  who  had  rendered 

,  L'C  -'*  luable  services  to  the  Porte,  as  commissioner  for 

*  a  :^-  'filing  boundaries  after  the  peace  of  Sistow.  Ab- 
9,  r^  r-.  »rrhaman  connected  it  with  a  school  for  t4*affhing 
7  .x  i^eering  at  Chasskoi,  a  suburb  of  Constantino* 
if.i.  ..'  •«•  It  remained  there  some  years,  and,  at  the  be- 
^. ..  «  nning  of  the  present  century,  was  removed  to  the 
.: .  .  -irraeks  of  the  new  militia  at  Scutari.     In  1806, 

*  L  z  i  .^enty-siz  works  had  issued  from  this  press.  In 
Z.-^f.  »«  disturbances  of  1807  and  1800,  it  suffered  great 
~..?^  u&age,  but  was  restored  by  the  present  sultan, 
^^^^ .. .-  Ifthmoud  IL  in  1800.  A  complete  catalogue  of  the 
1^^  ^^.ooks  printed  at  Constantinople,  down  to  1813, 
f  .^TZ.as  been  given  by  Hanmier,  in  the  Leipsic  Literary 
^^^   ".  oumal,  1813,  No.  42,  1814,  No.  1^  and  198,  and 


^  820,  page  307»  and  in  Hormayr's  Archives.     See, 
;!.lso.  Toderini's  TStrkish  LUeraturt  (3  vols.) ;  and 
l'  ^udecke's  ^oeoiml  of  the  TWAiaA  Empirt  (3  parts). 
^U  books  relating  to  theology  and  law  were  ez- 
^  eluded  from  the  press.     The  press  at  Constantino* 
^ple  has  since  produced  the  Kamu  (3  vols.,  fol.)  ; 
'^the  Mewakih,  a  metapjiyncal  work,  and,  in  1824, 
;  the  Arabian  commentary  of  the  SeheiehMode  (writ- 
;  ten  under  Mohammed  IV.),  on  the  Arabic  Mouiieka, 
''  the  lamous  Mohammedan  religious  code,  composed 
by  the  sheik  Ibrahim  von  Haleb,  under  Solyman 
the  Oreat.     The  imperial  historiographer,  Jerome 
Megiser,  published,  at  Vienna,  the  first  Turkish 
grammar,  in  1612.     Afterwards  the  study  of  the 
'  Turkish  language  was  much  attended  to,  particu- 
larly at  Vienna,  as  the  intercourse  between  Austria 
and  the  Porte    had    become    very  considerable. 
'  Francis  von  Mesgnier  Meninski,  court  interpreter, 
published  the  iMst  Turkish    grammar    (Vienna, 
1680),  in  Latin,  folio,  and  likewise  the  best  die- 
tionarv  of  the  Turkish  knguagc.     The  first,  with 
the  addition  of  exercises  in  analysis  and  reading, 
was  republished  by  Kollar  (Vienna,  1756,  4to.) : 
the  last,  likewise,  much  enlarged,  by  Jenisch,  was 
republished  at  the  expense  of  the  emperor  (Vienna, 
1780_1803).     There  are  Turkish  grammars  in  the 
French  language,  in  which  the  Turkish  words  are 
printed  in  Roman  letters,  bv  Preindl  (Berlin,  1789, 
with  n  dictionary),  and  by  Viguier  (Constantinople, 
1790—1794).     The  last  grammar  of  the  Turkish 
language  was  published  by  Jaubert  (Paris,  1823). 
Many  scholars,  of  much  learning  in  Turkish  litem- 
tare  have  been  formed  at  the  Oriental  aeademy  in 


Vienna,  established  by  the  empress  Maria  Theresa, 
in  1753,  for  the  education  of  young  diplouMtists  to 
conduct  the  intercourse  with  the  Porte;  particu- 
larly  Von  Jenisch,  Von  Sturmer,  Von  Chabert  and 
Von  Hammer.  The  last  has  given  a  view  ot 
Turkish  «iterature,  in  the  appendix  to  the  Codicea 
Arabieit  Pernei,  TVmci  Bibl.  Vtndob.  reeeuM, 
(Vienna,  1820).  Toderini,  in  bis  work  upon 
Turkish  Uterature,  written  in  ItaUan  (Venice,  1787, 
3  vols.),  Mouradgea  d'Ohsson,  Joseph  Christ. 
Clodius,  Goldermann,  Von  Dies  and  Von  Hammer 
have  also  done  much  to  furnish  information  con- 
cerning the  Turkish  language  and  literature. 

TVrAitA  Mume.  The  Turks  received  their  mu- 
sic  from  the  Persians.  It  is  rude,  but  much  em- 
ployed by  them,  especially  in  the  expression  of  love 
or  warlike  excitement.  But  public  exhibitions  of 
musical  skill  for  money  thev  consider  as  disgrace* 
ful.  The  chief  instruments  in  their  warlike  music 
are  hautboys,  trumpets  of  a  pierdng  sound,  cymbals, 
small  drums  of  various  kinds,  and  the  bass  drum ; 
but  small  flutes,  triangles  and  bells,  such  as  the 
Europeans  use  in  what  they  call  MooriMk  or  TVrA- 
mA  sumc,  are  rarely  united  with  those  above  men- 
tioned.  Their  martial  music  is  monotonous,  and 
has  principally  the  character  of  a  rhythmical  noise, 
which  inspires  the  warrior  urith  fire  and  fiiry.  In 
general,  their  music  is  deficient  in  harmony,  and 
most  of  their  pieces  are  not  played  from  notes :  they 
have,  however,  the  same  tones  as  we  have,  but 
they  use  the  half  tones  much  more.  Their  soft 
music  has  something  melancholy  and  touching :  the 
instruments  which  they  use  for  it  are  a  violin  with 
three  strings,  the  vioU  d^amour,  borrowed  ftom 
foreigners,  the  dervise  flute,  the  tambour,  a  kind  of 
lute  (moiu/er),  the  sbalm,  and  the  drum  with  bells. 
Turkish  music  has  been  much  used  in  operas  and 
concerts  td  late;  but  it  confuses  and  deafens  rather 
than  delights  the  cultivated  ear. 

TURK'S  ISLANDS ;  a  cluster  of  small  Ulands 
amoqg  the  Bahamas,  the  largest  of  which  is  situated 
in  lat.  21<>  20^  N.,  Ion.  71«  W.  They  belong  to  the 
British,  and  there  is  a  port  of  entry  establiSied  on 
the  largest.  Grand  Key:  there  is  here  an  anchorage, 
but  no  harbour.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is 
small  and  fluctuating;  many  of  tiiem  merely  spend- 
ing part  of  the  year  there  for  the  purpose  of  salt- 
making.  Salt,  which  is  procured  from  salt  ponds, 
is  the  only  article  of  export. 

TURMALINE.     See  Tourmalme, 

TURMERIC  {terra  menta) ;  the  root  of  the  <wr. 
emma  longa.  It  is  brought  from  the  East  Indies, 
and  is  very  rich  in  a  yellow  colour,  which  has  great 
brightness,  but  little  durability.  Common  salt  and 
sal-ammoniac  are  the  mordants  best  adapted  to  fix  it. 
The  root  must  be  reduced  to  powder  to  be  fit  for 
use.  It  is  sometimes  employed  to  give  the  yellow 
made  with  weld  a  gold  cast,  and  an  orange  tinge  to 
scarlet ;  but  the  shade  whidi  the  turmeric  imparts 
soon  disappears  in  the  air.  It  has  an  aromatic 
smell,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  ginger,  and  is 
much  cultivated  in  the  East  Indies,  where  it  is  in 
common  use  as  a  seasoning  for  ragouts  and  other 
dishes.  It  constitutes  a  principal  ingredient  in  curry 
powder,  «id  in  this  form  is  used  in  great  quantities 
both  in  India  and  Europe. 

TURKOMANS.     See  T^trkeetan, 

TURNAMENT.     See  Tammament. 

TURNERITE ;  a  rare  mineral  found  in  small 
crystals,  having  an  oblique  rhombic  prism  of  96^ 
10  for  their  primary  form,  (^lour,  yellowish- 
brown;  shining;  translucent;  scratches  fluor,  but 
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yields  to  the  knife,  affording  a  grayish-white  pow-  I 
der.     It  contains  alumine,  lime,  magnesia,  and  very 
little  iron.     Its  only  locality  is  mount  Sorel,  in 
Daiiphine,  where  it  occurs  accompanied  by  quarts, 
feldspar  and  anatase. 

TURNING,  in  mechanics ;  a  very  ingenious  and 
useful  art,  by  which  a  great  variety  of  articles  are 
manufactured,  by  cutting  or  fashioning  them  while 
they  revolve  upon  an  axis  or  line,  which  in  moat 
cases  remains  immovable.     Every  solid  substance 
in  nature  may  be  submitted  to  this  process ;  and, 
accordingly,  we  have  articles  turned  in  the  metals, 
in  wood,  in  pottery,  in  stone,  in  ivory,  fee,  so 
numerous,  and  so  universally  in  use,  that  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  point  them  out.     The  simplest 
process  of  turning  is  that  of  the  potter,  who,  in  the 
first  stage  of  forming  his  ware,  sticks  a  piece  of  wet 
clay  upon  a  wheel,  or  flat  table,  while  it  revolves 
horizontally,  and,  in  this  state  of  rotation  of  the 
clay,  fashions   it,  with  the  greatest  facility,  into 
vessels  of  every  description.     But  in  most  opera- 
tions of  the  art,  the  revolving  body  is  cut  or  shaved 
by  applying  a  chisel,  or  other  suitable  tool,  to  its 
sur^e,  while  in  motion ;  a  condition  that  requires 
firmness  in  the  axis  of  rotation*  and  also  that  the 
tool  itself  should  be  steadily  supported.     The  in- 
strument  or  apparatus  for  these  purposes  is  called  a 
lathe.     Among  the  great  varieties  of  lathes,  it  is 
indispensably  required,  for  circular  turning,  that  the 
work  should  be  supported  by  two  steady  centres, 
or  by  parts  equivalent  to  two  centres,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other  in  the  axis  of  rotation,  and 
that  the  tool  should  be  supported  by  a  steady  bar, 
or  a  piece  called   the   rest,     A  great  number  of 
turned  articles  either  have,  or  will  admit  of  a  per- 
foration through  their  axis.     All  wheel- work,  and 
most  of  the  articles  turned  in  wood,  are  0f  this 
description.     Clock  and  watch-makers  accordingly 
use  a  very  cheap,  simple  and  portable  lathe,  called 
•  tum-heneh,  consisting  of  a  straight  bar  of  iron, 
about  five  inches  long,  with  two  cross  bars  or  heads, 
about  two  inches  long,  one  fixed  at  the  end  of  the 
long  bar,  and  the  other  capable  of  being  shifted  by 
means  of  a  socket  and  screw.     In  each  of  these 
heads  is  a  centre-pin,  terminating  in  a  point  at  one 
end,  and  in  a  central  hole  at  the  other,  like  the 
centre-pin  in  the  poppet-head  of  any  other  lathe ; 
the  use  of  which  is  to  afford  point-centres  when  the 
points  are  turned  towards  each  other,  or  hole-cen- 
tres when  the  contrary  is  the  case ;  and  lastly,  there 
is  a  small  rest,  with  its  support,  slidable  and  ad- 
justable along  the  bar,  as  in  another  lathe.     These 
instruments  will  therefore  support  any  piece  of 
four  or  five  inches  long,  and  three  inches  diameter, 
between  the  centres;  and  the  method  of  producing 
the  rotation  is  by  passing  the  catgut  string  of  a  bow 
once  or  twice  round  the  work,  and  drawing  the 
bow  backwards  and  forwards  with  one  hand,  while 
the  other  is  employed  in  applying  the  tool.     The 
turn-bench  itself  is  held  steady  in  a  vice  fixed  to  a 
bench  or  stand.     The  common  lathe  of  the  turners 
in  wood,  called  the  pole-lathe,  is  the  same  thing  as 
the    watchmaker's  turn-bench,  but   upon  a  large 
scale,  and  a  little  varied.     Instead  of  the  horizonUd 
bar,  it  has  two  long  atout  bars  of  wood,  called 
iheara,  forming  what  is  called  the  bed  of  the  lathe, 
and   its  two  poppet-heads   are  upright  blocks  of 
wood,  mortised  in  between  the  shears,  above  which 
they  rise  and  carry  the  centre-screws,  and  between 
which  they  are  movable,  and  may  be  wedged  firmly 
at  any  required  distance  from  each  other.     The 
work  itself  is  either  put  between  the  centres,  or 


upon  a  wooden  mandrel,  and  is  made  to  rerolve  \  ? 
a  string  or  bend,  proceediug  froai  a   lon^  apinnitif 
pole  at  the  ceiling  or  roof  of  the  shop,  roiind  tb<> 
work,  and  thence  to  a  treadle  or  foot-board,  wbiei: 
acts  by  alternate  pressure  fi*om  the  foot«  while  1b< 
workman  applies  the  cutting  tool  witli  bis  haiiJs. 
In  these,  and  all  similar  lathes,  the  rotation  is  n^e 
backwards  and  forwards;  and  there  are  aooie  kinci 
of  work  in  which  such  a  motion  ia  advantageous; 
but  in  general  it  is  much  preferable  that  the  wo-k 
should  constantly  revolve  the  tame  way  a*  in  thr 
lathe  usually  known  by  the  name  of  the  Joat-Iatkf 
The  stronger,  the  firmer,  and  the  better  the  work- 
manship of  a  lathe,  the  easier  it  will  be  to  perlWn.} 
work  with  expedition  and  truth  ;  but  a  good  work- 
man will  make  true  and  excellent  work  writh  a  ytn 
indifferent  lathe,  by  taking  care  to  cut  so  little  at  a 
time,  that  the  parts  of  the  engine  may  never  Kp 
shaken  out  of  their  contact.     Metallic  ]athes>  ii 
ever  so  strong,  have  an  elastic  tremor,  wbiefa  makes 
it  difficult  to  cut  brass  and  bell-metal  as  finnly  an«i 
smoothly  as  in  wooden  lathes ;  but  the  atrarture 
of  the  former  admita  of  greater  precision  and  tnif  k. 
The  velocity  of  rotation  may  be  extremely  awift  in 
wood,  slower  in  brass  and  bell-metal,  atill  slower 
in  cast-iron,  and  slowest  of  all  in  forged  iron  €fr 
steeL     The  reason  for  these  limits  appears  to  be, 
that  a  certain  time  is  requisite  for  the  act  <»f  cutting 
to  take  place,  and  that  the  tool  itaelf,  if  heated  by 
rotation,  will  instantly  become  soft,  and  cease  to 
cut.     Steel  and  iron  require  to  be  kept  wetted. 
Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  plain  turning,  which  is 
indeed  the  most  useful  and  most  aoivenaUy  prac- 
tised.     But  many  other  nice  and  very  cvrioua  ope. 
rations  are  performed  by  this  art.    If  the  poppet- 
heads,  supporting  the  mandrel,  be  made  regularly 
to  move  from  side  to  aide,  during  the  rotation,  or 
the  rest  be  made  to  approach  to,  and  recede  from, 
the  work,  any  number  of  times  in  a  torn,  the  cuts 
will  not  be  circular,  but  undulating,  indented  or 
waved  in  any  curve  that  may  be  required.     Work 
of  this  kind,  which  is  chiefly  done  on  wmt^h-case^ 
snuff-boxes  and  trinkets,  is  called  roaa-werk.     The 
motion   is   commonly  regulated  by  certain  rouitd 
plates  of  brass  fixed  on  the  mandrel,  called  rer^s^ 
which  have  their  edges  waved,  and  are  called  rosf*. 
The  act  of  turning  is  so  extensively  applicable,  that 
it  would  require  a  volume  to  describe  its  usesi,  and 
the  methods  of  practising  it.     The  largest  coluDins, 
the  most  ponderous  artillery,  and  the  minutest  pi  vot9 
of  watch-work,  with  all  wheel*work,  rotatory  ma- 
chines, vessels,  &c,  are  worked  in  thia  method. 

TURNIP  (broMnea  rapa);  a  crodferoua  plant, 
belonging  to  the  same  genus  with  the  cabbage,  ex- 
tensively cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  esculent  root. 
This  latter  is  turbinate,  more  or  lesa  depressed,  but 
varies  somewhat  in  colour,  siie  and  form  in  tbe 
Bubvarieties  produced  by  culture.  It  is  of  a  fle*b y 
consistence,  and  has  a  sweet,  somewhat  pungent, 
and  agreeable  taste.  The  radical  leaves  are  oblonc 
and  lyrate ;  the  upper  ones  entire ;  the  flowers  are 
usually  yellow.  The  smaller  varieties,  in  general, 
are  most  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  most  esteemt^ti : 
but  the  quality  depends  very  much  on  the  nature  oi 
the  soil,  which  should  be  sandy  and  light*  Tbe 
ordinary  season  of  sowing  is  from  the  end  of  Jtine 
to  the  beginning  of  August ;  but  if  it  is  desired  to 
procure  them  throughout  the  season,  the^  may  bt> 
sown  firom  March  till  September.  Tumipe  are  a 
wholesome  article  of  food,  mudi  in  use.  The  larrr- 
rooted  varieties  have  been  employed  in  Europe  tor 
fodder,  dnrinig  the  winter  seaaon,  from  time  irome- 
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fcl.  Xbc7  are  given  to  cattle  to  fatten  them, 
also  to  sheep,  hogf,  ftc.  It  has  been  ascer- 
d  th«t  the  moat  aidvantageous  mode  of  field 
ire  is  by  drilli,  which  will  produce  crops  of 
e  the  inreigfat  of  those  grown  in  the  broad-cast 
ner. — The  ruta  baga,  or  Swedish  turnip,  is  a 
3ty  of  A  cttJi^pesfrtff,  often  cultivated.  The 
is  lar^v  of  a  yellovdsh  colour ;  but,  in  gene- 
it  18  leas  esteemed  than  the  common  turnip. 
URNPIKE;  a  gate  set  up  across  a  road, 
ched  by  an  officer  for  the  purpose,  in  order  to 
»  trmvellers,  wagons,  coaches,  fcc,  in  order  to 
i  toll  of  them.  Turnpike  roads  are  often  called 
iptAes,  just  as  mail-coach,  hackney-coach,  stage- 
ch,  are  shortened  to  maii,  hack,  and  atage, 
TURNSPIT;  an  active,  industrious  variety  of 
:,  once  considered  an  indispensible  attendant  on 
spit,  and  still  employed  in  some  parts  of  £u- 
e.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  length  of  the  body, 
I  shortness  of  the  legs ;  the  tail  is  curled  on  the 
:k,  and  the  usual  colour  grayish  with  black  spots. 
TURPENTINE  is  a  resinous  juice  extracted 
m  aeveral  trees  belonging  to  the  genus  jpiaas. 
glish  turpentine  is  from  the  Scotch  fir  (  P.  nfl- 
Mrity  Venice  turpentine,  which  is  more  thin 
d  aromatic,  is  from  the  pmM  laris.  Strasbnrgh 
rpentine  ia  from  the  pmut  pieea.  The  common 
iiierican  turpentine  comes  from  the  pimut  paluM- 
is,  which  grows  abundantly  in  the  Southern 
tates.  All  these  kinds  of  turpentine,  and  many 
hers,  known  in  commerce,  are  obtained  by  exu- 
ition  and  hardening  of  the  juice  flowing  from  in- 
sions  into  the  pine  trees.  To  obtain  the  oil  of 
irpentine,  the  juice  is  distilled  in  an  apparatus  like 
le  common  still ;  water  is  pUced  with  the  turpen- 
ne,  and  the  residuum  and  product  exceed  the  origi- 
al  weight;  250  pounds  of  good  turpentine  produce 
O  pounds  of  the  oil.  Sixteen  ounces  of  Venice 
urpentine,  being  distilled  with  water,  yielded  four 
•unces  three  drams  of  oil  of  turpentine ;  and  the 
ame  quantity  distilled  without  %rater  yielded,  with 
be  heat  of  a  water  bath,  two  ounces  only.  When 
urpentine  is  distilled  or  boiled  with  water  till  it 
>ecoine  solid,  it  appears  yellowish ;  when  the  pro- 
?ot»s  is  farther  continued,  it  acquires  a  reddish-brown 
colour.  The  oil  of  turpentine,  called  also  ipirif  of 
turpentiMe,  cannot,  without  singular  difficulty,  be  dis- 
solved in  alcohol,  though  turpentine  itself  is  easily 
»oliible  in  that  spirit.  One  part  of  oil  may  be  dis- 
solved in  seven  parts  of  alcohol ;  but  on  standing, 
the  oil  chiefly  separates,  and  falls  to  the  bottom. 

TURPIM.  archbishop  of  Rheims,  to  which  see 
he  was  probably  raised  about  753,  died  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  ninth  century.    He  encouraged  liter- 
ature by  procuring  books  to  be  copied,  and  enriched 
the  library  of  his  church,  for  which  he  procured 
from  Charlemsgne  many  privileges.     His  name  has 
escaped  oblirion  in  consequence  of  its  having  been 
preflted  to  the  romantic  history  of  Charlemagne 
and  Roland,  one  of  the  grand  sources  of  the  tales 
of  chivslry  of  the  middle  ages.     (See  Bomamee.) 
Frona  internal  evidence  it  appears  that  this  mass  of 
fable  was  compiled  in  the  eleventh  century,  and 
wtA  translated  from  Latin  into  French  in  1206  and 
1207,  by  a  elerk  dependent  on  Renand  count  of 
Boulogne.    A  more  recent  version  was  published 
by  Robert  Osguin,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.    Tbe  or^pnal  first  appeared  in  the  histo- 
rical collection  of   Schardius,   Frankfort  on  the 
Mtine  (1566,  folio) ;  and  Ciampi  printed  (Florence, 
1822,  8ro.)  an  edition  of  the  work,  with  a  preli- 
minary dinertation. 


TURQUOISE,  OR  CALAITE,  is  a  mineral 
found  only  massive,  having  an  impalpable  compoai- 
tion  and  a  conchoidal  fracture ;  colour  blue  or  green, 
often  bright ;  feebly  translucent  on  the  edges,  or 
opaque ;  hardness  that  of  feldspar ;  specific  gravity, 
2*83  to  3*00.  It  is  not  dissolved  by  muriatic  acid. 
Before  the  blowpipe,  it  becomes  brown  in  the  re- 
ducing flame,  and  gives  a  green  colour  to  it.  It  ia 
infuuble  by  itaelf,  but  very  easily  fuses  with  borax  or 
salt  of  phosphorus.  According  to  Beraelius,  it  con-- 
sists  of  phosphate  of  alumina  and  lime,  silex,  oxide 
of  iron  and  copper,  and  a  little  water.  It  is  found 
in  Persia,  either  in  pebbles,  or  in  small  veins,  in  its 
original  repository,  traversing  a  kind  of  trap.  Cut 
and  polished,  it  is  used  for  ornamental  purposes.  It 
is  commonly  cut  in  oval.  A  piece  of  fine  colour,  five 
lines  by  four  and  a  half,  is  valued  at  about  £10. 

TURTLE.     See  TortoiMe. 

TURTLE  DOVE,  (columba  turtw).  This  bird 
is  shy  and  retired,  and  builds  only  in  deep  woods. 
It  makes  the  forest  resound  with  its  plaintive  coo- 
ings.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  conjugal  attachment, 
and  is  found  in  all  the  temperate  parts  of  the  Euro- 
pean continent. 

TUSCALOOSA,  the  metropolis  of  the  state  of 
Alabama,  is  situated  at  the  hlU  on  the  Black  War- 
rior, near  the  centre  of  the  state,  320  miles  above 
Mobile,  160  south-west  of  Huntsville.  The  name 
of  thia  town  is  tbe  Chocktaw  word  for  Black  War^ 
rior.  The  first  settlement  was  made  here  in  1816 
—17.  In  1821,  it  contained  about  700  inhabitants, 
andinlS40, 16.583,  It  is  the  capital  of  Tuscaloosa 
county,  and  contains  the  state  and  county  buildings, 
and  the  usual  variety  of  dwelling-houses,  shops  and 
ofBoea,  that  are  found  in  the  new  and  flourishing 
towns  of  the  south  and  west.  The  temporanf  log 
buildingB  first  erected  here  have  not  wholly  disap- 
peared. Tuacaloosa  is  856  miles  from  the  city  ot 
Washington,  and  stands  in  lat.  33^'  12'  N.,lon.  87^ 
42' W. 

TUSCAN  ORDER  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 
See  Architecture, 

TUSCANY  (^ToBcofid)  ;  a  grand  duchy  of  Cen- 
tral Italy,  bounded  north  by  Modena  and  tbe 
States  of  the  Church,  east  by  the  SUtes  of 
the  Church,  and  south  west  by  a  part  of  the  Me- 
diterranean called  the  Tuscan  or  Tyrrhenean  sea 
It  includes  Elba  and  some  smaller  islands ;  is  divided 
into  three  provinces,  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Sienna ; 
chief  towns,  Florence,  the  capital,  Leghorn,  the 
chief  seaport.  Sienna,  Pisa,  Areazo,  Cortona,  and 
Piombino;  square  miles,  8390;  population  1,300,530. 
The  face  of  the  country  is  agreeably  diversified 
with  hills,  valleys  and  pluns.  The  Apennines,  en- 
tering on  the  north,  traverse  the  country  in  a 
south-east  direction.  In  Tuscany,  their  highest 
summits  do  not  exceed  3000  feet,  sometimes  bleak 
and  sterile,  but  generally  covered  to  the  tops  with 
vegetation  and  forests.  The  country  b  well  wa- 
tered by  numerous  streams ;  the  most  considerable 
are  the  Amo,  Cambrone  and  Chiana.  The  climate  is 
generally  pleasant  and  healthy,  except  the  Marem- 
ma,  or  maritime  district.  The  soil  for  the  most 
part  is  a  rich  alluvial  mould.  The  chief  objects  of 
culture  are  wheat,  maixe,  beans,  pease,  and  a  variety 
of  vegetables;  also  clover  and  other  artifici^ 
grasses ;  vines,  mulberries,  olives,  oranges,  lemons, 
figs ;  and  rice  in  the  marshy  parts.  Sheep  and  cat- 
tle are  numerous  in  the  mountainous  districts. 
Near  Pisa  is  a  stud  of  camels,  establiahed  at  the 
time  of  the  crusades.  There  are  mines  of  copper, 
lead  uid  quicksilver ;  also  marble,  alabaster,  crystal 
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and  roek  fait  There  are  scarcely  any  large  fiuut, 
but  the  land  ia  divided  into  petty  loti,  and  the  euU 
ture  takee  place  more  commonly  by  the  spade  than 
the  plough.  Tuscany  is  no  longer  oonspiciious  for  its 
manufiM^tures:  the  most  important  artide  is  silk. 
The  commerce  is  considerable,  and  carried  on  chiefly 
through  the  port  of  Leghorn.  The  Tuscans  are 
well  formed,  with  a  pleasing  countenance,  and, 
among  all  the  people  of  Italy,  are  most  fond  of  the 
»arts  and  sciences :  polite  and  kind  in  their  manners, 
they  are  at  the  same  time  industrious  and  gay. 
The  language  of  the  Tuscans  is  considered  the 
purest  and  finest  dialect  of  Italy  (see  lialum  Lam' 
gmage  and  Literaturt) ;  and  in  the  history  of  letters 
and  art,  the  names  of  Dante,  Petrarca,  Boccaccio, 
Galilei,  HachiavelU,  Giotto,  Cimabue,  Leonardo 
da  Yind,  Michael  Angelo,  the  Medici,  fcc.,  appear 
among  the  natives  of  Tuscany.  There  are  univer- 
sities at  Florence  (200  students),  Pisa  (450), 
Sienna  (250).  There  is  an  observatory  at  Pisa; 
and  the  Florentine  academy,  and  the  academy  of 
fine  arts  at  Florence.  Little  has  been  done  towards 
popular  education;  and,  in  1818,  there  were 
750,000  individuals,  or  about  three  quarters  of  the 
population  of  the  best  educated  part  of  Italy,  on- 
able  to  read  or  write. 

The  ancient  names  of  this  country  were  Tyrrhe* 
nia  and  Etruria.  (See  the  articles.)  After  the 
fall  of  the  Western  Empire  (476),  tt  passed  suo- 
cessivdy  into  the  hands  of  the  Ostrogoths  (see 
GotfAs),  Bysantine  Greeks,  and  Lombsurds,  under 
whom  Hetruscia  formed  a  duchy.  The  name  of 
Tbsosna  dates  from  this  period.  Charlemagne 
made  it  a  Frankish  province ;  and  it  ^ras  governed 
by  marquises  or  dukes,  whc^  in  eourse  of  time, 
rendered  themselves  independent.  In  11 00,  the 
emperor  Frederic  I.  purchased  it  of  the  Goelfs;  but 
the  towns  endeavoured  to  render  themselves  inde- 
pendent. Florence  leagued  herself  with  several 
dties  against  the  empire,  while  Pisa,  at  the  head 
of  others,  adhered  to  the  emperors.  For  300  years 
Tuscany  was  desolated  by  the  contests  of  the  Gudft 
and  Oibelines.  (See  Cfuelfi,  and  /lo^.)  In  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Sienna  was  a 
flourishing  republic.  The  country  was  next  dis* 
tracted  by  the  disputes  between  the  nobles  and  the 
dtixens,  and,  in  1343,  the  former  were  ezdnded 
from  all  share  in  the  government  in  Florence. 
Next  eame  the  quarrels  between  the  Hdi  and  the 
poor.  The  fiunily  of  Medid  finally  acquired*  the 
fiivour  of  the  poorer  dasses,  and  the  sovereignty 
over  Tuscany  (1434—1737).  During  this  period 
Pisa  (1509)  and  Sienna  (1557^  were  conquered  by 
Florence.  Tuscany  became  the  seat  of  refinement 
and  the  arts  onder  the  patronage  of  the  BledicL  In 
1509,  Cosmo  de*  Medid  had  assumed  the  title  of 
grand  duke,  and,  in  1737,  the  grand  duchy  of  Tus- 
cany, on  the  failure  of  the  AMid  line,  passed  to 
Frauds,  duke  of  Lorraine,  and,  on  his  ascending 
the  German  throne  (see  J^raneia  /.)•  to  the  house 
of  Austria.  Napoleon  formed  the  kingdom  of 
Etruria  of  the  Tuscan  state  (see  Eiruria,  and  Ztie- 
ea);  but,  in  1814,  the  archduke  Ferdinand  IIL 
again  took  possession  of  it.  The  congress  of 
Vienna  then  incorporated  the  Staio  degli  preddj^ 
the  prindpality  of  Piombino,  with  Elba  and  the 
€MeUa>»,  with  the  grand  duchy.  Alt«r  the  death 
of  the  archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  Lucca  will  also 
be  attached  to  Tuscany.  The  present  grand  duke, 
Leopold  IL  (bom  1797),  nephew  of  the  emperor 
of  Austria,  succeeded  his  father  in  1834.  The 
revenues  of  the  state    nsoont  to  about  two  and  • 


Upentkea*! 
of  U^ 


quarter  million  dollara;  Ae  dcM 

millions.    The  grand  duke  in  an  i  ' 

—See  Pignotti'a  Biaiory  of 

eoiutf  qf  lAe  Bepival  of  JLetterm^ 

from  the  Italian,  by  Browaia^  (4  voIsl,  dvc.  j 

don,  1826). 

TUSCULANUM;  n  oelebraiad  Tilkflf  C>^ 
near  Tusculum.  It  wan  tha  fisToariie  mda- 
the  great  orator,  who  not  imly  adoiacd  :t  .  i 
highly  than  any  of  hia  otker  ▼tlJaa  or  cstev 
also  gave  instructions  here  in  philcaophy,  as  -4 
versed  with  his  friends  and  diaci|rfcs  on  ikm  <\ 
jects  fHiich  are  treated  of  in  kia  Taacake  ^^ 
tiona.  Tusculum  (now  t¥amomii\,  one  of  tk  -  i 
dties  of  ancient  Iiatinm,  lay  to  xm  north  <rf  i« 
in  a  delightful  region,  wlucb  waa  no  &a.  « : 
gardens  and  villas,  ths^  tha 
Rome  to  Tusculum  seemed 
ground.  According  to  faUa, 
by  the  scm  of  Ulysses  and  C^Sree. 
soil  of  the  ancient  Tnaeulimi  liea 
tate  bought  by  the  late  kia^  of 
Bonaparte.     See  IVesecCa,  and 

TDTENAG.  This  nanw  m  gi* 
the  metal  sine.  It  is  alio  acanettm 
white  metallic  oompoand  brangbt  6en 
(called  likewise  CJUaeae  tapper^,  the  mxd^i 
whidi  is  unknown  in  Europe.  It  is  toy  ^w* 
strong,  malleable,  and  amy  be  sasili  chL  fec^ 
mered  and  polished.  The  better  kisA  «f  e.  ^ 
well  manufactured,  are  very  widte,  a^  aft  b9* 
disposed  to  tarnish  than  aUver.  Tinmi^n^  > 
of  this  alloy  have  been  dineoToad  by  asa^  t^  ^ 
copper,  line  and  iron. 

TUTTI  (Italian  plural,  all);  a  w«4  wai  > 
contradistinction  to  aoh^  to  point  eat  vhm  ^ 
whole  band,  or  all  the  inatnuaesta  ef  the  bd  -^ 
quired,  are  introduced. 

TWEED,  a  river  of  Sootlaad,  which  ri»  a  » 
south  part  of  Peeblesshire,  paaaea  hj  sr  i«  • 
Peebles,  Melrose,  Kelso,  Coldatiaam,  km  w 
which  place  it  forms  the  boandary  Imc  W!«ir 
England  and  Scotland,  and  rasm  into  the  Gcs 
sea,  at  Berwick.  Its  waterw  are  dew  aai  ^^ 
ling,  abound  with  salmoa,  and  it  ia  aMch  fts^a" 
by  anglers.  Ita  name  is  eelehfatcd  aa  hawmr  r  ' 
rise  to  many  of  the  moat  beaatifid 
dies. 

TWELVE  TABLES,  Laws  or 
year  454  B.  C,  the  B 
suggestion  of  the  tribunes,  that  a 
should  be  prepared.  An 
sent  to  Greece,  say  the  Hnmsn 
amine  the  laws  of  that  conatry. 
consulship  and  tribuncship 
and  a  legislative  body  of  ten 
clothed  with  dictatorial  po^ 
451,  A.  U.  a03.  They  eoUeeted  tbe  b««  - 
customs  which  wen  theaeefot  aaid  to  beef  <«»" 
application  in  place  of  the  former  partml  m^  •>? 
laws,  and  thus  kid  the  fboadatloa  of  a  sf«B* 
common  and  equU  law.  This  eoda  vaa  aw«* 
upon  ten  oak  tablets,  to  whidi  two  others  •* 
added  in  450;  hence  the  aama  JLt^ea  Dm*  -• 
Tahalarma  (Laws  of  the  Twelee  Tabiai.:  ," 
OW  Zew,  and  Jppnu  Oharfjara.)  This  '««« 
is  found  in  Livy,  Dionydua  of  ~ 
See  Dirksen's  JReeisw  of  Che 
foimnrdt  a  Oriiietti  EsmJmaf 
0fih9  LttwB  of  tha  TWbf  TMoa  (Lciame.  »> 
But  it  haa  been  observed  by  Leiiftmw  nb»  ^ 
essay,  Commaniaiio  da  lt§m  XII.  Tiiifa  i    ' 
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(LouTmin,  1827)»  that  the  Romm  and  Athe- 
eonvtitutioiM  and  Icgialatioa  were  eucntJaUy 
rent  from  each  other,  and  that  no  traeei  of 
eian  law  aro  diseorerable  in  the  Twelve  Tahlce, 
^^o  and  the  Greek  writ  en  are  alio  entirely 
nt  as  to  the  luppoeed  Grecian  origin  of  this 
teat  MTestem  code. 

TWICKENHAM;  a  populow  village  on  the 
&mea»  about  ten  and  a  half  milefl  from  London, 
.ween  Ridimond  bridge  and  thia  village  it  a 
fcl  walk,  on  the  border  of  the  river ;  anid  pro. 
1y  no  promenade  of  a  similar  extent,  in  any  part 
England,  presents  a  diaplay  of  iceiiery  so  aoft 
I  so  hi^ly  cultivated.  The  nwrgin  of  the 
ames  ia  lined  with  stalely  dwellings,  whose  or* 
nental  grounds  descend  to  the  water's  edge; 
ong  which  was  the  reiidenee  of  PopSL  The  house 
M  not  large,  but  Pope  took  great  delight  in  embel- 
btng  the  grounds.  The  weeping  willow,  planted 
him,  periahed  in  1601,  and  another  has  been 
mted  on  the  spot.  Here  he  translated  a  part  of 
e  Biad,  and  wrote  the  Dundad,  the  Essay  on  Man, 
e  Epistles,  &c.,  and  hence  are  dated  the  greater 
imber  of  his  letters ;  here,  also,  he  died.  His 
Ua  was  taken  down  by  baroness  Howe,  in  1807> 
id  a  new  dwelling  erected  about  one  hundred 
irds  from  the  site.  His  grotto  has  been  stripped 
r  its  most  curious  spars  and  minerals,  bj 
eairous  of  procuring  memorials  of 
trawberry  hill  (Walpole's  vilk),  and  its  fine  ooU 
ction  of  virtit  once  formed  an  attraction  of  the  vi<- 
nity.  In  the  church  of  Twickenham,  Pope  and 
is  parents  are  interred.  Population  of  the  parish 
r  Twickenham  in  1841,  6,908. 

TWILIGHT;  the  faint  Ught  diffused  through 
he  atmosphere  by  the  sun,  some  time  before  rising, 
nd  af^er  setting.  The  atmosphere,  by  means  of 
he  vapours  and  clouds,  refracts  the  rays  of  the 
lun,  and  turns  them  down  on  the  nniUuminated 
Mirts  of  the  earth.  The  morning  twilight  begins, 
uid  the  evening  ttriligbt  ends,  when  the  ann  is 
ibout  eighteen  degrees  below  the  horixon.  When 
lie  is  below  that  point,  the  smallest  stars  are  visible 
lo  the  naked  e^e,  or  it  is  entirely  dark.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  twilight  ia  various.  In  the  equatorial 
regions  it  lasts,  during  the  equinox,  one  hour  and 
twelve  minutes,  and  increases  as  the  sun  recedes 
from  the  equator.  At  the  poles,  where  there  are 
fix  months  day  and  six  months  night,  the  twilight 
continues  about  two  months,  so  that  a  great  part 
of  the  half  year*s  night  is  illuminated.  It  is  doubly 
useful,  since  it  shortens  the  night,  and  preventa,  at 
the  tame  time,  the  injurious  effect,  upon  our  eyes, 
of  the  sodden  change  from  light  to  darkness. 

TWIN;  one  of  two  young  produced  at  a  birth, 
by  tn  aninial  that  ordinarily  produces  but  one.  It 
is  cslculsted  that  of  eighty  human  births,  one  is  of 
twins.  Whether  twins  are  begotten  contempora- 
neously or  successively  is  doubtfuL  Some  exami- 
nations  seem  to  render  the  latter  more  probable. 
Twins  ere  often  as  different  in  body  and  disposition 
IS  other  persons.  Thev  are  often  weakly  after 
birth,  end  require  espedsl  care.  Bfany  rules  are  to 
he  observed,  during  the  birth  of  tvrins,  which  this 

is  not  the  place  to  state In  astronomy,  TWtnt,  or 

GemMt,  is  s  constellation  of  the  sodiac,  so  called 
from  the  Dhwcvti .     See  Cosfor  omf  PoUtut. 

TTBURN  TURNPIKB,  at  the  west  end  of 
Oxford  street,  London,  was  noted  for  the  public  ex- 
ecutions of  metropolitan  malefactors  which   long 
tookrklaeenesrit.  The  turnpike  wasremoved  in  1889. 
TYCHO  (Tyge)  BRAHE.  a  celebrated 


mer,  descended  from  an  old  and  noble  fiwiily,  was 
bom,  in  1546,  upon  his  fiither's  estate  at  Knub 
Strop,  in  SchSnen,  or  Scania,  a  province  then  sub- 
ject to  Denmark.  From  early  youth,  he  showed 
an  inclination  for  the  mathematical  sciences.  When 
he  was  fourteen  years  old,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
which  took  place  exactly  at  the  Ume  predicted  by 
the  astronomers,  made  such  an  impression  upon  him, 
that  he  afterwards  devoted  himself  with  ardour  to 
astronomy.  He  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Leip.  • 
sic  to  study  law,  but  employed  himself,  while  there, 
almost  exclusively  in  astronomical  observations. 
After  his  return  to  Denmark,  he  married  a  peasant 
girl,  upon  his  father's  estate,  and  afterwards  tr». 
veiled  to  Italy  and  Germany,  but  refused  the  invi- 
tation of  several  princes,  who  wished  to  engage 
him  in  their  service,  upon  advantageoua  terms. 
Frederic  II.,  king  of  Denmark,  gave  him  a  consi- 
derable  salary,  and  granted  him  for  life  the  small 
ishmd  of  Uween  (Hven),  lying  in  the  Sound. 
Here  Tycho  erected,  at  the  king's  expense,  the 
castle  of  Uranienboig,  and  an  observatory.  In 
this  retreat,  where  he  was  visited  by  variooa 
princes,  he  framed  that  system  of  the  universe 
which  is  yet  known  by  his  name.  He  assumed  the 
principle  that  the  earth  remains  fixed  and  immovn- 
able  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  that  the  sun 
and  all  the  heavenly  bodies  revolve  round  it  t  but 
succeeding  astronomers  have  rejected  Brahe's  sys- 
tem,  and  adopted  that  of  Copernicus,  (q.  ▼.)  We 
are  indebted  to  his  observations  for  a  more  correct 
catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars,  for  several  important 
discoveries  respecting  the  motions  of  the  moon 
and  the  comets,  and  the  refraction  of  the  rava  of 
light  (q.  v.),  and  for  important  improrements  in  as- 
tronomical instruments:  they  served  also  as  iihe 
basis  of  Kepler's  astronomical  labours.  Tycho  was 
likewise  a  skilfnl  chemist,  and  found  in  poetry  hie 
recreation  from  sererer  studies.  He  was  by  no 
means  free  fimm  the  predilection  of  his  tiine  in 
fiivour  of  astrology,  and  had  a  propensity  to  super- 
stition.  His  impetoos  character,  and  his  fondness 
for  satire,  made  him  many  enemies,  who  prejudiced 
Christian  IV.,  the  suceessor  of  Frederic  U.,  against 
him,  so  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  pension.  On 
this  account,  he  accepted,  in  1507,  en  invitation  of 
the  emperor  Rodolph  IL,  who  was  a  great  friend 
to  astronomy  and  astrology,  to  come  to  his  court 
at  Prague.  Here  he  received  a  considerable  s^ary 
and  man^  aids  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies ; 
but  he  died  in  1601.  Tycho  was,  notwithstanding 
his  faulta  and  weaknesses,  a  reooarkable  man  for  the 
age  in  which  he  Uved.  His  works  are  vrritten  in 
Latin.  8neh  of  his  poems  as  are  yet  extant,  do 
not  poesess  much  poetical  merit.  The  emperor 
Rodolph  purchased  his  expensive  astronomical  and 
other  instruments ;  but  they  were  mostly  destroyed 
after  the  battle  on  the  Welsseberg,  near  Prague,  in 
1020.  A  large  sextant  alone  remains  in  Prague. 
The  famoue  brass  celestial  globe,  whidi  was  six 
fiMt  in  diameter,  and  cost  about  3500  doUars,  re- 
turned to  Copenhagen,  after  various  adventures, 
but  perished  in  the  great  itn  of  1728.  Of  the 
castle  of  Uranienborg,  on  the  island  of  Hween, 
onlv  the  ruins  are  now  to  be  seen,  in  digging  among 
which,  in  1833,  Tycho's  study  was  discovered. 
A  fuller  account  of  the  life  of  Tycbo,  and  a  cata- 
logue of  bis  writings,  are  to  be  found  in  a  work  en> 
titled  7>rib  J9raAe,  &c.,  an  essay  by  Helfrecht 
(Hoi;  170B). 

TTCHSEN,  Olaos  OnHAmD,  professor  of  the 
Oriental  tongues  at  Rostock,  was  bom  in  the  duchy 
2Ta 
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of  Sleswick,  in  1734.  He  studied  at  the  gymna. 
sium  of  Altona,  where  be  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
classical  learning,  and  also  became  acquainted  with 
the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  languages,  previously  to 
his  remoTal  to  the  university  of  Halle.  There  he 
added  to  his  acquirements  a  knowledge  of  the  Eng- 
lish,  the  Hindoostanee  and  the  Tamul  languages, 
which  he  was  taught  by  Schuls,  and  the  Ethiopic, 
which  he  studied  under  Michaelis.  Thus  qualified, 
he  was  employed  by  a  society  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Jews  and  Mohammedans;  and,  in  1759  and 
1760,  he  traversed  various  parts  of  the  north  of 
Germany,  Prussia,  Denmark  and  Saxony,  on  this 
mission.  Soon  after,  he  was  appointed  magiiter 
legetu,  at  the  newly-founded  university  of  Biitzow, 
where  he  received  the  professorship  of  the  Oriental 
languages  in  1763.  This  establishment  being  sup- 
pressed, and  reunited  to  the  university  of  Rostock 
in  1789,  the  library  whidi  had  been  collected  by 
Tychsen,  and  of  which  he  had  been  keeper  since 
ITTO,  Mras  removed  to  Rostock,  and  still  committed 
to  his  care.  He  died  in  1815.  His  works  are 
numerous,  including  Tentamen  de  variis  Codicum 
Hehraieorum  Vet,  Teat.  MSS.  Generibus  (1772, 
8vo.} ;  IntroducHo  in  Hem  Numariam  Muhammeda' 
noniM  (1794,  8vo.,  with  a  Supplement)  ;  PAysto/o- 
fftu  Syrua,  $ite  Historia  Anitiudium  XaXIL,  in  S. 
S.  memoratonm,  SyriaeS  (1795,  8vo.);  tracts  On 
Samaritan  Coins ;  On  the  Nail-headed  Characters 
of  Persepolis ;  and  editions  in  Arabic  and  Latin  of 
Makrizi's  works  On  the  Money  and  On  the  Weights 
and  Measures  of  the  Mohammedans.  His  papers 
and  literary  collection  were  purchased,  after  his 
death,  for  the  university  of  Rostock. 

TYMPANUM  iGreek);  a  musical  instrument, 
used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  not  unlike  the 
tambourine,  beaten  with  the  hand,  and  much  em- 
ployed in  religious  ceremonies. — In  anatomy,  tym- 
panum signifies  the  membrane,  or  drum,  of  the  ear. 
In  architecture,  it  is  the  flat  surface  or  space  within 
a  pediment. 

TYNDALE,  William.     See  Tindal 

TYNDARIDES ;  the  twins  Castor  (q.  v.)  and 
Pollux,  and  their  sister  Helena  (q.  v.),  so  called 
from  tfadr  father,  Tyndarus,  king  of  Laconia. 

TYNEMOUTH ;  a  parish  and  towMhip  in  the 
county  of  Northumberland.  Jt  is  of  great  extent, 
and  forms  the  south-east  c«mer  of  the  county,  being 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  river  Tyne,  and  on 
the  east  by  the  ocean.  It  consists  principally  of 
one  long  stveet;  the  houses  are  in  general  well 
built,  Mid  during  the  bathing  season,  it  is  a  place 
of  fashionable  resort,  having  commodious  and  ele- 
gant baths,  erected  in  1807.  The  parish  abounds 
with  coal,  contains  some  ironstone,  and  the  only 
magnesian  limestone  strata  in  the  county.  Popula- 
tion of  parish  in  1841,  27,4S9;  of  town,  11,890. 

The  ruins  of  7\fnemouth  priory  stand  on  a  penin- 
sula, formed  of  stupendous  rocks,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tyne,  and  to  the  east  of 
the  town  of  Tynemouth.  The  priory  is  of  very 
remote  antiquity — earlier  than  the  eighth  century ; 
but  no  authentic  record  appears  to  exist  respecting 
its  original  foundation.  That  the  situation,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  and  on  an  elevated  site,  early  re- 
commended the  place  as  suitable  both  for  military 
defence  and  religious  purposes,  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  Robert  de  Mowbray,  about  the  year  1090, 
fled  thither,  and  defended  himself  within  its  walls 
against  William  Rufus,  (against  whom  he  had  con- 
spired 0  but  afler  a  time,  finding  that  he  could  hold 
out  no  longer,  he  sought  "  sanctuv^"  at  the  altar 


of  the  church,  from  whicfa,  faowrrr,  >jt  v* 
by  force,  carried  to  Wiodaor^  aad,  after  «c&) 
tedious  imprisoDonent^    was  pot   to  ^or. 
monastery  at  one  time  enjoyred  i  ommiJi  i  i. 
It  possessed  twenty-seven  maaora  ia  Smr    j 
land,  with  their  royalties,  besa<lea  othc     i 
lands  and  tenements.     At  the  diawfilatk*- 
there  was  a  prior,  with  fifteen  pri  Wiir 
three  novices.     During  the  civil   war  r  -  i 
sieged  and  taken  by  the  Scots,  in  1644,.  mn  -.  i 
eight  pieces  of  ordinance,  and  a  1**^  staw     i 
ammunition,  and  provisaona  fell   into  tJt^.'   i 
The  garrison  were  allowed  to  march  ost  r    i 
baggage,  but  bound  themselves  to  sahoBT  -  - 
structions  of  Parliament.      A  caan  of  iJ>- 
voted  to  repair  the    damages    it   had  «>.    \ 
Colonel  Henry  Lilburne    was   umAt   r^  ■  i 
governor;  but  having  dedared  Utr  the  c  . 
Arthur  Haselrig  immediately  mmxdked  £-'1 
castle  against  him,  and  stormed  tbc  pins  ^ 
most  ferocious  bravery,  the  men  emesiai  * 
tress  at  the  very  cannon's  month.     Darav  : 
sault  Lilburne  was  slain. 

TYPE  (from  the  Gr«ek  ««nv,  ftoa  «w-« 
strike)  ;  die ;  figure;  outline ;  model.  TW^  1 
ous  significations  naturally  spnmg  bvm  *:  'i 
The  word  has  been  received  into  vaao**  v  i 
languages.  In  numismatica,  it  kaa  rc!x»-.  'i 
of  its  original  meaning,  and  signi&s  thesr  -i 
on  a  coin  or  medal.  In  philoaophy.  it  L»  i 
used,  and  is  still  used,  in  ita  i 
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designate  those  forms  whieh  are  ooaceswi  ^ 
in  the  mind  of  the  Creator,  who  rcgidttp* '« 
verse  (mens  archetypa  in  the  trhniaftif  yr**- 
which  determine  the  character   of  sB  a:. 
existence.     Kant,  in  some 
word  Mchema  to  designate 
nature,  type,  according  to  thia  coacrprar 
form  which  gives  the  character  of  mai^ 
the  individuals  of  a  speciea,  and  at  wi  i  v  t 
seems  continually  to  aim.     To  take  hn  m  -jvi 
pie  : — In  crystals  we  find  that  an  iadir.^^      i 
never  presents  a  perfect  matbeaaatual  5r:' 
we  can  show  the  angles,  the  aides,  ke^  ci  -^ 
thematical  figure,  which  nature  strivei  u  " 
in  each  particular  instance.     The  case  is  ^  - 
the  fine  arts.     Though  no  astiqae  figarc  tf 
is  precisely  like  another,  nor  any  rcprtsw  * 
Christ  exactly  similar  to  the  rcat,  yet  then 
same  type  in  all,  which  is  no  vi^ae  coaoft-  - 
can  be  clearly  described.     We  mast  aot  v-i 
this  with  the  ideal     The  ideal,  which  is  Wt  - 
eye  of  the  artist,  embraces  aU  the  pecaJor:- 
his  particular  conception,  as    wdl  at  tk  . 
characteristics  of  the  type,  and  ia  thai  inve ' 

he  strives  to  represent  in  form  or  eoloar h 

iogy,  type  signifies  the  representative  rdac-"  • 
certain  persons,  events  and  institntioas  cf  i 
Testament  are  conceived,  by  some  thcol^-^ 
have  to  corresponding  individuals,  events  r 
tutions  in  the  Kew  Testament ;  e.  g.  ccttu  - 
fices,  ordained  by  Moses,  are  conceived  to  rr  -  - 
the  great  mcrifice  of  Christ — a  view  of  t. 
Testament  which  other  theologiaas  ooasidr  * 
founded. 

TYPE-FOUNDINa  SeeSmppiemnt 
TYPHON  (TVpAaon,  T^pkammM,  T,pU»  . 
Greek  mythology,  a  monster,  eonoerniiY  vK ' 
accounts  are  various.  According  to  Hetic^  ?•  ■ 
the  son  of  the  Earth  and  of  Tartana,  ate  ^ 
him  in  revenge  for  the  deleat  of  the  Ta»  • 
giants  by  the  Olympian  gods.     Eaststhia  tr*- 
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the  Earth,  grieved  At  tbe  defeat  of  the  Titans, 
fomented  discord  between  Juno  And  Jupiter, 
former  complAined  to  SAtum,  wbo  gsve  her  two 
,  ^rith  directions  to  place  them  upon  the  eArth, 
aring^  that  the  creAture  which  should  issue  from 
n  'would  he  powerful  enough  to  hurl  Jupiter  from 
throne.      Juno  Accordingly  deposited  the  eggs 
n  mount  Arime,  in  CiliciA,  but  on  being  recon- 
(1  to  her  husbAnd,  disclosed  to  him  whAt  she  hsd 
e.      Jupiter  prepAred,  therefore,  to  encounter 
monster  with  his  thunderbolts.     According  to 
dar«  Typhon  then  dwelt  in  a  dArk  CAve  filled 
h  poisonous  exhAlations  {7]^hoiieum) ;  he  was 
^er  and  stronger  tbsn  Any  thing  which  the  EArth 
I  borne.      His  hesd  rcAched  the  stsrs ;  his  srms 
ended  from  esst  to  west :  instesd  of  fingers,  100 
kes  proceeded  from  his  faAnds;  And  Around  his 
Idle  were  twined  drcAdful  serpents,  which  rsised 
'mselrea  abore  his  hesd.  And  uttered  terrible 
«ings.      His  eyes  dsrted  fire.     Hesiod  snys,  thst 
m  A  hundred  serpent  hesds  flsmed  fiery  eyes, 
1  blAck  tongues  dsrted  from  their  mouths ;  some- 
nes  he  roars  like  a  lion,  howls  like  a  dog,  or 
ises  so  terribly  that  the  mountAins  quAke.     This 
scription  answers  to  thst  of  a  tempest,  which 
t*»iod  himself  declsres  Typhon  to  be.     He  is  aIso 
scribed  with  wings,  and  is  said  to  hAve  stormed 
lympus  with  rossses  of  bested  rocks.  And  flAmes  of 
-e,  and  to  hare  mAde  a  WAy  to  the  dwelling  of  the 
>ds,    with   drcAdful  hissings.     The  gods  fled  to 
gypt.  And,  when  pursued  thither,  chsnged  them- 
;lvcs  into  bessts.     According  to  Apollcxlorus,  Ju- 
iter  burled  his  thunderbolts  sgAinst  him,  snd  thrcAt- 
ned   him^  when  he  ApproAched  ^CArer,  with  his 
dainsntine  sickle.  The  monster  then  fled  to  mount 
'asius,  or  Caucasus,  where,  After  a  fierce  conflict,  he 
•ound  the  god  with  his  serpents,  And  threw  him 
nto  A  CAre.     He  then  took  from  Jupiter  his  sickle, 
tut  the  tendons  of  his  hsnds  And  feet.  And  cArried 
lim  to  CiliciA,  where  he  confined  him  in  the  Cory- 
lian  cAve.     The  tendons  hAving  been  left  to  the 
rare  of  the  dragon  Delphine,  were  stolen  by  Mer- 
cury And  ^gipAn,  who  cured  Jupiter.     The  ktter 
low  pursued  Typhon  to  NysA,  a  mountAin  neer  the 
SerboniAn  Uke,  where  the  Patck  had  Artfully  de- 
tained him  by  oiSering  him  refi'eshments.     But  Ty- 
phon sgain  esesped.  And  fled  to  ThrAce.     Here,  on 
mount  Hamus,  ensued  a  furious  fight.     Typhon 
hurled  whole  mountAins  upon  his  enemy,  but  finAlly 
fled  to  Sicily,  where  Jupiter  buried  him  under 
mount  Mim.  Hesiod  sajts  thst  he  was  thrown  into 
Tartarus ;  and  Pindar  relates  that  the  Phlegrsan 
fields  in  Italy  were  placed  upon  him,  while  his  head 
reaches  io  £tnA.     By  dAy  he  spits  out  vspours, 
Hnd  by  night  flames  and  stones.     By  Echidna  he 
had  Orthrus,  Cerberus,  the  ChimcrA,  And  the  Ler- 
nesn  hydrs.    The  Nemesn  lion,  the  Hesperisn  dra- 
gon, the  CaueasiAn  vulture.  And  the  Sphynx,  with 
all  noxious  winds,  were  slso  his  children.  The  whole 
fable  of  Typhon  is  nothing  but  a  symbolicsl  repre- 
sentation of  subternuieAn  winds,  CArthquAkes,  toI- 
caiioes  and  their  destructive  eflTects. 

T^hw ;  an  Egyptian  deity,  son  of  Sstum  And 
Rhea,  and  brother  of  Osiria,  Areris,  Isis,  and  Nepb- 
tbys.  His  mother's  husband,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, was  the  Sun,  who,  having  surprised  her  with 
Saturn,  condemned  her  not  to  bear  either  in  a  year 
or  in  a  month.  Mercury,  another  of  her  lovers, 
relieved  her  in  this  emergency.  By  playing  at  dice 
with  the  Moon,  he  won  the  seventy-second  part  of 
each  day,  tod  of  thia  composed  five  days,  which  he 
gave  to  Rhea,  and  which  served  the  Egyptians  as 


intercalary  days  to  complete  their  year.   Rhea  gave 
birth  to  the  third  claas  of  Egyptian  gods,  and  Ty- 
phon was  bom  on  the  third  of  the  days  thus  ob- 
tained.     Typhon   aspired   to  the  sovereignty  of 
Egypt,  possessed  by  his  brother  Osiris.     His  designs 
were  for  a  longtime  frustrated  by  Isis,  wife  of  Osi- 
ris ;  but  the  latter,  while  on  his  return  from  a  tour 
round  the  world,  was  killed  bv  his  brother,  who  cut 
his  body  in  pieces,  and  threw  it  into  the  Mile.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Typhon,  all  kings  laid  aside  their 
crowns,  in  token  that  they  had  submitted  to  his  su- 
premacy.    When  Horus,  the  youngest  son  of  Isis. 
had  grown  up,  l^e  overcame  Typhon,  after  a  severe 
conflict.  And  sent  him  bound  to  his  mother.     Isis, 
however,  set  him  free,  snd  the  wat  was  renewed. 
Typhon  was  defested  a  second  time,  snd  continued 
his  flight  seven  dAys  upon  an  ass.     He  now  begot 
Hierosolymus  end  Judaus,  who.  According  to  TacI- 
tus,  led  the  Jews  out  of  Egypt.     He  is  ssid  to  hAve 
escAped  from  Horus  by  cbsnging  himself  into  a  cro- 
codile.    According  to  Another  Account,  Mercury  or 
Hermes  conquered  him,  snd  made  cords  of  his  ten- 
dons.    Herodotus  says  that  he  hid  himself  in  lake 
8erbonis   (see  the  preceding  article),  which  was 
thence  called  from  him  by  the  Egyptians.  His  sister 
Nephthys  was  his  wife.     With  the  Egyptians,  he 
was  an  evil  deity,  the  author  of  all  evil  in  the 
world.     His  name  is  said  to  signify  the  destructive 
south  wind  which  dried  up  the  earth  :  according  to 
others  it  signifies  the  month  of  drought.     All  noxi- 
ous And  undeAn  crcAtures  were  sacred  to  him,  as, 
for  instance,  the  ass,  the  hippopotamus,  and  the 
crocodile ;  and,  on  certain  festal  days,  he  was  mAde 
A  subject  of  derision  snd  ridicule.     In  times  of  ex- 
cessive heat,  of  discAse,  &c.,  it  was  customAry  to 
shut  up  some  snimAls  sacred  to  him  in  a  dArk  plAce, 
And  thrcAten  them ;  if  the  evil  was  not  Averted, 
they  were  then  slain.  Red-haired  men  were  treated 
in  A  similAT  mAnner ;  they  were  esteemed  sscred  to 
Typhon,  becAuse  be  himself  bsd  red  hAir.     He  is 
commonly  represented  under  the  form  of  sn  ass,  a 
crocodile,  or  a  hippopotAmus.     He  is  aIso  considered 
the  symbol  of  the  ses,  which  swaIIows  up  the  Mile. 
TYPHOM,  or  TYPHO  (eenephiuM  vibraiu,  var 
te*)  i  the  SAme  as  hwrrieame.     See  Hturiaate  And 
Whirlwind, 
TYPHUS.     See  Fever. 
TYPOGRAPHY.     See  PrintiMff. 
TYR,  in  northern  mythology ;  the  son  of  Odm, 
brother  of  Bslder ;  not  to  be  confounded  with  7%or. 
He  WAS  the  god  of  wat  And  victory.     The  Daucs 
And  Icelenders  still  caU  TuesdAy  After  him,  T^rs' 
day,  or  Tyrw'day. 

TYRAMT  (from  the  Greek  rm^w^t,  which  sig. 
nified  sn  Absolute  ruler).  The  word  did  not  hsve 
originAlly  the  bed  significstion  which  we  now 
AttAch  to  it;  but  as  it  is  a  rule  which  Admits 
of  very  few  exceptions,  thst  the  possessor  of  un- 
controlled power,  whether  individusl,  corpora- 
tion  or  multitude,  will  Abuse  it,  tyrmt  csme  At 
length  to  signify  sn  Abuser  of  power,  psrticulArly 
of  the  chief  power  in  the  stste.  But  a11  rAnks 
And  relAtions  sflford  instsnces  of  the  misuse  of 
power,  when  unrestrsined  by  other  power,  or  by 
interest  or  Affection.  TowArds  the  end  of  the 
PeloponnesiAn  WAr,  the  LAcedamonians  established 
the  government  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  so  called,  in 
Athens,  which,  however,  lasted  only  eight  months. 
(See  Atiiea.)  In  Romsn  history,  the  thirty  ty^ 
nniM  were  tnose  genersls  who,  under  the  worth- 
less government  of  GAllienus  (firom  259  to  27^ 
A.  D.),  declsred  themselves  independent  mssters  of 
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the  proTiacefl  whidi  their  Annies  occupied-^Britabi, 
OauU  Spun,  Rhvtia,  Illyria,  Asia,  Africa*  and  even 
Italy.  But  the  legions  themselves,  and  the  suc« 
eessors  of  Gallienus,  Claudius  and  Aurelian,  were 
victorious  over  them.  The  most  known  among 
them  are  Posthumus,  L»Hanus,  Lollianos,  JElianus, 
Victorinus  L  and  IL  Blarius,  Tetrieus  L  and  II. 
Regalianus,  Trebellianus,  ftc.  The  coins  struck 
by  them,  and  mostly  very  rare,  are  called  the  **  coins 
of  the  tyrants." 

TTRE;  one  of  the  most  celebrated  cities  of 
antiquity,  and,  with  its  elder  sister  Sidon,  the 
richest  and  most  important  commercial  city  of 
Phoenicia.  The  insignificant  village  of  Sur,  or 
8our,  in  the  paehalic  of  Acre,  now  occupies  its 
site;  lat.  33«  18'  N.;  Ion.  S5<»  13'  £.;  eighteen 
miles  south-west  of  Sidon.  Sour  is  situated  on  a 
neck  of  land  which  was  formerly  an  island,  but  was 
joined  to  the  mun  land  by  Alexander,  at  the  siege 
of  Tyre.  *  **  There  appear  to  have  been,**  says 
Ifadden,  "  two  cities  of  that  name  adjoining  one 
another,  the  great  Tyre  being  situated  about  five 
miles  south  of  the  now  peninsular  Tyre,  which  a|>- 
pears,  from  Strabo's  description,  to  have  been  in- 
habited  only  by  sailors,  and  persons  connected  with 
the  shipping.'^  As  early  as  1200  B.  C,  Tyre 
was  a  powerful  city,  enriched  by  commerce  and 
refined  by  the  arts.  (See  PAsenteia^  The  ancient 
Qades  (Gsdis)  and  Carthage  were  Tyrian  colonies. 
Syria  and  Phoenicia  had  been  sdtne  time  under  the 
power  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  he  made  pre- 
parations for  the  conquest  of  this  place.  Built  on 
an  island,  it  was  separated  from  the  continent  by 
an  arm  of  the  sea  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  The 
eonqueror  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
take  it ;  but  he  at  length  formed  a  project  to  fill 
up  the  strait,  and  unite  the  island  to  the  continent. 
The  dty  was  taken  in  the  seventh  mont^  after  It 
had  been  besieged.  The  Scriptures  reckon  among 
the  number  of  the  illustrious  men  of  Tyre,  king 
Hiram,  the  friend  of  David  and  Solomon.  Two 
eoundls  were  held  at  Tyre ;  the  first  in  335,  when 
Athanasius  was  stripped  of  his  bishopric  and 
banished  from  Alexandria,  and  the  other  in  448, 
the  result  of  which  was  to  absolve  bishop  Ibas,  ac- 
cused of  supporting  the  errors  of  Nestorius.  Tyre 
was  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  subject  to  the  pa^ 
triarch  of  Antioch,  and  had  fourteen  suffragans 
dependent  on  it.  Relics  of  the  splendour  of  the 
ancient  city  are  every  where  to  be  seen,  as  numer- 
ous and  beautiful  columns  stretched  along  Uie 
beach,  ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  he 

TTRE,  JEba  of.     See  Epoch. 

TYROL,  OR  TIROL ;  a  province  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire,  bordering  on  Bavaria,  Austria,  Illy- 
ria,  the  Lombardo-Yenetian  kingdom,  Switserland, 
and  lake  Constance,  comprising  a  superficial  area  of 
1650  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  774,457 
souls.  Of  all  the  countries  in  Europe,  Tyrol  is  the 
most  exclusively  mountainous.  The  Tyrolese  Alps 
extend  through  the  country.  Some  of  the  roost 
remarkable  summits  are  Ortler,  Glockner  and  Bren- 
ner.  (See  Afys.)  Tyrol  resembles  Switierland  : 
the  valleys  and  ukes  are  less  extensive,  the  cas- 
cades less  numerous ;  but  there  is  the  same  sublime 
scenery,  similar  lofty  and  perpendicular  mountains, 
covered  with  perpetual  snow  and  ice;  the  tame 
contrast  of  the  beautiful  and  terrific,  of  vineyards 
and  wastes,  of  uninhabited  summits,  and  populous 
valleys.  No  country  contains  a  more  romantic 
foad  than  that  over  mount  Brenner,  along  the 
Adige.     (See  A^,  Boada  ovtr.)    The  climate,  in 


ortb«bc«kt«fth   I 
_  arcran   \ 

flax  suid  t-olMieco.  The  qsat  i 
sufficsent  for  the  iwliahstams.  i 
raisiii^  of  cattle  ia  tlic  pnaopsl  i 
most  mil  kinde  of  ■uacimk  htn  I 
the  only  miacs  that  lisvc  bees  vo  i 
are  Uioae  of  selt,  iran,  eopper  aad  i 
are  no  lees  tlien  sixty  euBenl  ip] 
try.  Tlfte  JL«cfti,  EtacJi,  lav.  Ii 
rise  in  TyroL  The  Deo,  viik}i 
land,  trmTervea  it.  Tte  Rhiae  < 
borders.  JL.skee  Coaetaaee  and  Q 
its  frontaers.  The  manefirtam 
metallic  wmree  sie  the  Bost  iapcri 
linen  goods  sre  alao  maBiiftctsrd 
of  Tyrol  betvreeo  Germany  and  hi 
lities  for  pmmmng  over  the  Alpt  br  | 
der  it  the  thestre  of  eoamdmik 
The  Tyrolese  wander  all  over  £ 
even  seen  in  America,  pcddlisf  sa 
they  always  retom  to  gpeaithttm 
The  nuraber  which  leave  the  c^ 
this  way  is  esttmsted  at  SOjOOD  er  4 

Tyrol  is    divided  imto  two  vae^ 
German  Tyrol,  whidi  Icaas  m  Bstvi 
and  the  Italian  Tyrol,  wkick  skpes 
lakes  and  the  fertile /xlauworLMiii^l 
a  line  across  the  ooontry  from  tm^  ^  ^ 
Botzen  to  the  north,  all  the  tcni^ 
ward  of  this  line  i^ttt  be  the  Gtrmm  r\ 
south  of  it  the  Italian  Tyrol    TfceJ 
tion  is  the  larger  hy  nearly  oBe-tW  ^i 
lian  is,  in  proporfloo  to  itt  «^^  ' 
populous,  ai»d  abounding  in  larftr  a>  < 
towns  and  vaia^ea.     The  ch«Kter> 
pearance  of  the  people  in  the  ts^f"' 
very  widely.       The  inbabitasto  •*  ^ 
Tyrol  are  passionately  ^^^^\ 
unalloyed  much  of  the  stmdnwn*  »• 
simpUdty  of  the  old  Gtrwmat  n« 
nearly  all  proprietors,  and  culfjw^^  , 
and  have  thus  a  feelmg  of  in&iwsSBi 
to  what  the  mere  hired  W»»^^  i 
They  preserve  a  national  dres^J*?^.  . 
and  early  hours.      The  inhabitMit*  rf^  ^ 
Italian  Tyrol,  on  the  other  ^'f'J: 
of  the  Austrian  yoke  that  «»««**': 
country;  they  for  the  most  part  culti^ 
of  others,  and  have  been  ^^ '*'^f^ 
dent  manners  and  nsi^es.    ^''"^.y^ 
hours,  &c,  have  crept  into  th>  ^^^ 
and  their  character  "» «*'^^^5!^i 
pleness  and  complaisance  '^  ^J^^mt 
the  sturdiness  and  roughne«srftww 
very  considerable  portion  of  ^Jv^t 
saries  of  police,  and  civil  «y^?*;  Vr*' 
of  Austria,  in  Milan,  w^,*?*  ^TiV- 
bard  dties,  are  natives  of  lf^J:^»* 
tinguished  by  their  W9erupiuoi0^ 
ency  to  their  employer,  v'^  na" 

The  valley  of  the  river  to  •J"^/ 
the  whole  northern  portion  t^^'^^Y^" 
called  the  prindpal  part  of  ^Pf'*^ 
It  is  entirely  shut  out  from  »« *f  ^  *  ' 
Tyrol  by  a  lofty  chain  of  B»oimi»^f^^ 
over  which  b  by  Mount  Br«wi«r, »    y^^, 
of  6000  feet  above  the  lewl  ^i***^^/ 
Icy  of  the  Inn,  counting  it»  ^."iSt  i*  ^ 
is  nearly  a  hundred  n'l^  ""fJiBjWk'* 
breadth  is  not  much  •J?>^55&^''' 
many  parts,  and  for  cons*^*'*'*^^ 
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bove  two  or  tBree  milei  hnmd.  Iimtpriick,  the 
apital  city,  it  titimted  about  midway  in  thii  vallrf. 
The  main  territory  of  the  Lower  or  Italian  Tyrol 
I  compriaed  in  the  raUcyi  of  the  Eitach  and  the 
idige,  on  which  rirers  the  principal  towns  of  thii 
out  hern  dirition,  as  Botien,  Levis,  Trent  (the 
'apital)*  and  Roveredo,  are  situated.  Notwith- 
standing its  forests,  lakes,  rocks,  glaciers,  and 
nountains  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  the  Tyrol 
9  a  tolerably  well-peopled  country.  Riesbeck  says, 
that  in  bis  time  (1780}  it  contained  altogether 
ibout  600,000  souls,  and  annually  paid  to  the  Aus- 
trian government  about  8,000,000  florins,  f about 
£300,000.)  The  silver  and  copperworks  at  Schawta, 
in  the  Upper  Tyrol,  were  among  the  most  profit- 
able things  in  the  emperor's  hereditary  dominioos ; 
and  the  saltworks  at  Halle,  in  the  same  dirisbn  of 
the  country,  yielded  annually  about  800,000  florins. 
He  states  the  population  cf  Innspruck,  whidi  he 
calls  a  fine  citv,  al  14,000  souls. 

Tyrol  was  first  eonquered  by  the  Romans  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  and  al  a  later  period  was  tra- 
versed  and  desolated  by  various  barbarous  tribes. 
The  Franks,  and,  after  the  extinction  of  the  Car- 
lovingian  dynasty,  the  dukes  of  Bavaria*  obtained 
the  sovereignty ;  but  some  of  the  counts  continaed 
to  be  powerfuL  In  1350,  Margaret  Maultasche, 
the  only  daughter  of  one  of  these,  conveyed  her  pos- 
sessions to  the  duke  of  Austria;  and  Tyrol  has 
since  belonged  to  that  power,  with  the  exception 
of  a  short  time  from  1805  to  1814.  For  an  account 
of  the  insurrection  of  the  Tyrolese  in  1800  against 
the  French  and  Bavarians,  see  JBofir,  Andrew, 
See  also  Jnttna. 

TYRONE ;  a  county  in  Ulster,  Irehmd,  extend- 
ing about  fifty-four  miles  from  N.  to  S.  and  twenty- 
five  from  E.  to  W.     It  is  dirided  into  four  baronies 
— Clogher,  Dungaanon,  Omagh,  and  Strabane ;  and 
in  these  are  eomprised  the  assise  towns  of  Omagh, 
Dungannoa,  and  Strabane,  the  old  city  of  Clogher, 
and  the  small  towns  of  Ballygawley,  Moy,  Cale- 
don,  Augnactoy,  Newton  Stewart,  and  Drooiore. 
The  whole  of  Dungannoo  barony  b  rich,  fruitful 
land,  and  abounds  with  small  towns  and  villages. 
Strabane  barony,  on  the  contrary,  is  extremely 
rugged,  and  much  less  productive,  a  great  portion 
of  it  labouring  under  the  mass  of  the  Munterlony 
and  Caimtogher  mountains.     The  western  parts  of 
Omagh  include  the  Corragh  and  Longfield  moun- 
tains, but  the  remainder  of  the  barony  is  level  and 
productive.     The  whole  of  Clogher  baronv  may  be 
laid  to  be  available  land.     The  rivers  We  are 
beneficially  applied  in  facilitating  the  bleaching  of 
linen,  and  supplying  artificial  lines  of  navigation. 
The  BUckwater  rises  near  Ballygawley,  and,  after 
s  tortuous  course,  discharges  itself  into  Lough 
Nesgh,  near  Maghery.     The  heart  of  the  oounty 
enjoys  a  plentiful  supply  from  the  streams  of  the 
Cimeron,  Poe,  Moyle,  Gavaghy,  Onreagh,  Derg, 
Munteriooey,  Drinma,  and  other  brooks,  all  of 
which  prove  tributary  at  last,  to  the  Moume  and 
Foyle;  whilst  the  Oona,  Devlin,  Torreen,  and 
•everal  minor  streams,  throw  themselves  into  the 
chsnnel  of  the  Blackwater.     The  Balindary  flows 
into  the  Great  Lough  Neagh.     The  staple  manu- 
ftcture  of  the  county  is  lioen.    Population  in  1841, 

T YRRHENI A,  TTRSENI A ;  the  andent  name 
of  that  part  of  Italy  afterwards  called  Eirwria. 
Niebohv  has  proved  that  the  Tyrrhenians,  or  Tyr- 
•enism,  were  a  Pelasgic  race,  and  entirely  diflSerent 
from  the  Etruscans,  who  occupied  the  country,  and 


gave  it  their  name  at  a  later  period.  Much  eon- 
fusion  has  been  produced  in  history  from  confound- 
ing  the  two  nations.     See  Einrim^  and  Tuicmg. 

TTRTJSUS,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  celebrated 
for  his  martial  strains,  is  said  to  have  been  a  native 
of  Miletus,  who  settled  at  Athens  in  the  capacity 
of  poet,  musician  and  school-master.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  befaig  short,  kme,  and  blind  of  one  eye 
but  he  possessed  a  manly  and  elevated  soul.  In 
the  war  between  the  Laoedamonians  and  Mes- 
senians,  the  former  were  promised  victory  by  the 
oracle,  if  they  obtained  a  general  from  Athens. 
The  Athenians,  it  is  supposed  in  derision,  sent 
them  Tyrtmus,  who  so  animated  tl»  Spartans  by 
his  spirited  strains,  and  aided  them  so  efiTectually 
by  his  advice,  that  the  Messenians  were  reduced  to 
subjection.  For  these  services,  the  Spartans  treated 
him  with  great  respect,  and  granted  him  the  rights 
of  dtiaenship.  The  war  poems  of  Tyrtmos  must 
have  been  in  high  repute,  as  Horace  joins  him  with 
Homer  in  that  department  He  also  composed 
Moral  Precepts,  and  a  work  On  the  Policy  of  the 
Laredamonians.  Some  fragments  of  his  war  poems 
remain,  which  are  characterixed  by  their  masculine 
simplicity.  They  have  been  published  with  the 
other  minor  Greek  poets,  and  separately  by  Klota 
( Altenbuig,  1787).  Matthia  has  written  a  treatise 
De  TjtrUti  Cormunftm  (Altenburg,  1821). 

TTRWHITT,  Thomas,  a  profound  schokr  and 
distinguished  critic,  bom  in  1780,  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degrees,  and, 
in  1755,  obtamed  a  fellowship  at  Merton.  He  was 
ecquainted  with  almost  all  the  European  languages, 
as  well  as  those  of  chuaical  antiquity.  In  1756, 
he  was  appointed  under  secretary  in  the  war  de- 
partment, and,  in  1762,  succeeded  Mr  Dyson  as 
clerk  of  the  house  of  oonunons.  This  ofllce  he  re- 
signed in  1768;  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was 
devoted  to  study.  His  death  took  pkce  in  1786. 
Mr  Tyrwhitt  published  a  valuable  edition  of  the 
Canterbury  Tales  of  Chaucer,  with  a  Glossary 
(1778,  6  vols.,  8vo.;  reprinted,  Oxford,  1798,  2 
vols.,  4to.);  De  Bmbrio  (Gabria)  Pabuianm  JS90* 
peanm  Seripiore  (London,  1766,  Svo.)  ;  Auetanrnm 
DiMteriaiumh  de  Babrio  m^eit  TVrvAiM  sua  Or^ 
pKei  de  Lapidibue •Edit.  (1781,  Svo.);  Rowley's 
(Chatterton's)  Poems,  with  a  Pre&ce  and  Glossarv 
(Svo.);  Vindication  of  the  Appendix  to  Rowley  s 
Poems,  with  Observations  on  these  Poems ;  Poems 
in  EngUsh  and  Latin,  which  were  his  earliest  pro- 
ductions. Mr  Tyrwhitt  likewise  left  materijUs 
for  a  new  edition  of  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle, 
which  was  printed  at  Oxford,  in  1794  (4to.  and 
Svo.). 

TYTHES.     See  TUkee. 

TTTLER,  AxBXANOsa  Fbasbk  Qwd  Wood- 
houselee),  one  of  the  senatora  of  the  college  of 
justice  in  Scotland,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  m 
1747,  and  died  in  1813.  He  published  the  Decu 
sions  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  the  Form  of  a 
Dictionary ;  and,  having  been  elected  professor  of 
history  at  Edinburgh,  he  printed,  in  1783,  Outlines 
of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Universal  Historv 
(Svo.),  which  was  followed  bv  his  popular  work 
Elements  of  general  History,  Andent  and  Modern 
(2  vols.,  Svo.).  Among  the  other  works  of  lord 
Woodhouselee  are  Memoira  of  Lord  Kames,  con- 
taining Sketches  of  the  Progress  of  Literature  in 
Scotland  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (1807, 2  vols.. 
4to.),^with  a  Sunplement  (1810,  4to.),  and  an 
Essay  on  the  Lite  of  Petrarch  (London,  1810. 
6VO.5.    Memoira  of  hia  life,  by  Alison,  were  pub* 
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lisbed  in  the  Tmmetiont  of  the  Boyil  Society  of 
Edmlrargli.  vol.  yuL 

TZSCHIRNER,  Henrt  TBEomiLus,  doetor 
of  theology*  pestor  in  Leipcic,  and  professor  in  the 
university  of  that  dty,  wms  born  in  1778,  et  Mit- 
weida,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony.  In  1796,  be 
entered  the  university  of  Leipsic.  In  1800,  he  re- 
ceived permission  to  lecture  in  Wittembei]g ;  but, 
in  1801,  the  circumstances  of  his  £imily  obliged 
him  to  undertake  the  duties  of  the  clerical  office. 
He  continued  his  studies,  however,  uninterrupted- 
ly, and,  in  1805,  published  the  first  part  of  a  His- 
tory of  Christian  Apologetics,  with  a  prefiu»  by 
Reinhard;  but  he  never  continued  the  work,  hav- 
ing become  quite  dissatisfied  with  the  plan  of  it. 
In  the  same  year,  he  was  appointed  prcfe9$or  ordi- 
nariuM  in  Wittemberg.  In  1809,  he  received  a 
chair  at  Leipsic,  where  he  showed  himself  a  "  ra- 
tional  Bupernaturalist,"  adhering  to  principles  which 
he  subsequently  developed  in  his  Letters  on  Rein- 
hard's  Confessions  (Leipsic,  1811),  as  Reinhard 
had  maintained  that  the  entire  separation  of  ra- 
tionalism from  supematuralism  was  indispensable. 
In  1814,  he  accompanied  the  Saxon  troops,  under 
the  grand  duke  of  Weimar,  as  chaplain.  After  his 
return  fix>m  the  war,  he  published  the  results  of  his  | 


experience  in  bis  woric  On  War  (] 
In  1816,  the  corporation  of  Ijcipa 
a  minister  in  the  dty.     In  Ififil.  he  pmkiat.- 
Explanation  of  Haller'a  SenrnsioM,  and,  3 
Catholicism  and  Protestantisni  in  m  fMriiticx 
of  View,  which,  in  a  short  time,  weatt   _ 
three  editions,  and  was  trandnted  mto  L 
French  and  Dutch.     Both  these  works  w. 
casioned  by  Louis  von  Haller'a  hrnwiii^  » 
Uc.      (See  BaUer.)      Soon  after,  he  ■&. 
much  interest  in  the  Greek  revolotion,  m^  - 
what  later,  published  his  Danger  of  m  Gctk.- 
volution  (2d  ed.,  1823),  and  System  of  &<& 
(1824).  In  1822,  he  undertook  the  efiton^- 
Magazme  for  IMUnisters.  In  several  works,  hfB=.i 
ed  the  arrogance  of  Catholiciaai  and  the  bt&  ■.=.- 
Protestants.    He  also  wrote  a  series  of  Lr?  - 
a  German  to  French  Scholars  (ClMteaabnsx 
la  Mennais,   Montlosier,    Con^ant).*       & 
work  was.  How  did  it  happen  that  France  m 
Catholic?  in  Politx's  Amutls  of  Bmtarj  mi 
tics.    He  died  suddenly,  in    1838^  Wvar  < 
works  in  contemplation;  amoi^  oUmis,  a  £ 
of  the  Church  in  his  time.      Twsrhii  w  i  wv  r 
siastically  beloved  by  his  fellow-citiacss^  ^  sJ 
respected,  even  by  the  ratholfca 


U 


U ;  the  twenty-first  letter  in  the  English  alphabet ; 
a  vowel  which  is  pronounced,  in  most  languages, 
somewliat  like  o.  But  the  mouth  is  less  pointed, 
and  the  opening  of  the  lips,  therefore,  less  round, 
but  closer,  in  pronouncing  the  former  vowel.  The 
sound  which  we  refer  to  is  that  of  the  Italian  or 
German  «,  corresponding  to  the  English  oo,  as  in 
tooth,  or  u  in  brute.  The  character  «,  in  English, 
like  the  other  vowel  characters  in  this  langusge, 
represents  various  sounds,  as  in  the  words  tube,  tub, 
buU,  The  pronunciation  of  « in  the  last-mentioned 
word  is  the  same  sound  short  which  we  find  long 
in  truth,  rule  and  prudence.  The  German  « is  often 
changed,  by  the  rules  of  grammar  and  etymology, 

into  tf,  which  corresponds  to  the  French  «,  as  in 
pluM,  The  Germans  early  adopted  the  alphabet  of 
the  Romans,  and,  not  finding  there  a  character  for 
the  French  «,  used  the  compound  character  ui  for 
this  sound,  being  an  intermediate  sound  between 
t  (as  in  pin)  and  ti  (as  in  brute).     Some,  however, 

ioon  wrote  it  ve,  which  became  changed  into  «  and  a, 

and  these,  in  the  current  handwriting,  into  ik,  as 
the  e,  in  the  German  current  hand,  may  be  easily 
chan^d  into  two  such  dashes;  but  in  German 
printing,  the  sign  put  over  the  u,  in  such  cases,  is 
still  a  small  e.     In  printing  with  Latin  characters, 

the  Germans  substitute  for  tf  «e,  or  «.  l/is  so  nearly 
related  to  o,  that  they  often  pass  over  into  each  other 
in  various  dialects.  (See  our  article  O.)  The  Latins 
called  u  a  vowel,  but  said  that  it  often  had  the  power 
of  a  consonant,  which  we  now  designate  by  v;  sad  it 
is  true  that «,  before  some  vow«ls»  ctanot  well  be  | 


pronounced  without  partaking  modi  of  the  scr 
of  a  consonsnt,  as  in  uaco,  ve£ur,  js&m,  sow  «-^  ' 
MKO,  velox,  giha.    The  primitive  sound  of  ■  a  ta- 
cases,   however,  does  not    resemble  the  frrr 
sound  of  V,  but  that  of  the  English  v,  whuk 
responds  to  oo  before  a  vowel,  and  therdbn  ti 
trf  of  many  modem  nations,  the  GeraBsm,  l3^« 
Spanish,   kc.     The  sound  which  v  has  acv 
quired  is  so  different  from  the  aoond  of  t.  - 
there  seems  to  be  no  propriety  in  nringli^  ti- 
ters in  dictionaries  and  encyclopedias     As  ti«  i* 
dent  Roman  abbreviations  were  made  with  a: 
letters,  and  the  character  v  was  used  for  thr  cv 
form  of  both  «  and  v,  none  of  their  ahlwrir  - 
belong  to  this  pkce.     17.  5.  is  the  ahbrevkt.- 
United  Statee.     See,  also,  the  vidgarisB  C  > 
mentioned  in  the  article  Joht  BtJL 

UBES,  St.     See  SetubaL 

UBIQUITY :  a  word  made  in  the  hOum  ctf  r 
Latin  of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  to  nfrsrh  -- 
versal  presence.  Luther  gave  the  name  of  mL 
to  that  quality  of  the  body  of  Christ  by  wbjn 
present  every  where  in  the  bread  of  the  Lord'i  ^-- 
per.  The  term  bad  already  become  dimi^Tfc^- 
in  consequence  of  the  heat  o^  the  firvt  d«f . ' 
respecting  the  Lord's  supper,  When  the  Latb^ 


•  Edited  by  Krur.  thmuli  . 
cMe  with  his  intended  FaS  of 


onftnUbcd.    TW  i 


CMe  with  his  intended  Fkll  of  Pstan^na.  c«Sr 
which  would  hATe  been  ptoImMt  A  fairnet  wt» 
t  The  rewoblsace  in  looiid  Wtwcvii  v«ai  i 
appears  from  the  dwaimitapce  that,  fca  dicttosat^  niK.H  * 
teach  Oermaas  the  pmiMMuidation  of  Rariiyi  w«Hi.  «M  rr 
tmforv;  for  example;  the  Eoff HA  tMM la  wiS         « 
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niftten  at  Bremen  applied  it,  in  1A56,  in  a  lense 

-  -U  more  opposed  to  reaion  in  their  controvenies 
•th  the  Calnniats ;  and  at  Wurtemberg,  in  the 

*  eed  drawn  up  in  1550,  by  John  Brenie,  it  was 
-ade  a  fundamental  pmnt  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
lurch  in  that  country.      As  the  Calvinists  ac- 

-  nowledged  a  real  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ 
the  Lord's  supper,  though  only  perceptible  by 

-  ith,  these  Lutherans,  in  order  to  make  a  marked 
i 8 tinction  between  themselves  and  their  opponents, 
arted  the  doctrine  of  the  real  mutual  communica^ 
on  of  the  qualities  of  both  natures  in  Christ  (com- 

.    mueatio  idiomatum),  and  strove  to  prove  by  it  that 
le  body  of  Christ  is  necessarily  present  in,  with 
nd  under  the  bread  in  the  Lord's  supper  every 
/here,  without  reference  to  the  faith  of  the  com- 
iunicants.     As  tiiis  notion  drew  upon  them  the 
_  ames  of  UhiquUu  and  UbiquiiiMts,  and  was  ex- 
~  osed  to  the  reproach  of  similarity  with  the  Catho- 
ic  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  the  authors  of  the 
ormula  of  Concord,  called  the  Book  of  Berg^  de- 
'  lared  explicitly  that  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body 
loes  not  take  place  in  a  material  wav.     In  1610,  a 
.  'lew  dispute  aroee  respecting  this  ubiquity  between 
he   theologians  of  Tubingen,  who  lealously  ad- 
lered  to  it,  and  the  theologians  of  Giessen ;  but 
— :he  interest  in  this  question  ceased  with  the  ad- 
vance of  theological  science.     The  German  Lu- 
therans and  Calvinists  now  generally  agree  that 
Christ  is  present  in  the  Lord's  supper  to  those  who 
receive  it  with  a  proper  spirit,  but  that  it  must, 
and  safely  may  be,  left  to  each  individual  to  decide 
(or  to  leave  undecided)  in  what  way  this  presence, 
and  the  union  of  his  body  with  the  bread  (mto  W" 
cratmentoHi)  takes  place,  or  is  to  be  imagined. 

UGOLINO.     See  Piaa. 

UGUALE,  in  Italian  music ;  equoL 

UHL AMD,  John  Lodm,  a  distinguished  Germaa 
poet,  was  bom  in  1787,  at  Tubingen,  where  he 
utttdied  law  from  1805  to  1808.  In  1810,  he  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  devoted  himself  principally  to 
the  manuscripts  of  the  middle  ages.  He  publidied, 
.  at  a  later  period,  translations  of  early  French  poems. 
Uis  earliest  published  poems  were  written  in  1804. 
He  gave  to  the  world  a  collection  of  his  poems  in 
1814  (3d  edition,  1826).  In  1812,  he  was  a  prac 
tising  lawyer  in  Stuttgard.  In  1815,  when  a  great 
political  excitement  existed  throughout  Witrtem- 
berg,  Uhland's  patriotic  songs  became  very  popular, 
and  contributed  not  a  little  to  strengthen  the  patrio- 
tic spirit.  In  1809,  he  wae  elected  a  representative 
of  Tubingen.  Uhland  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
best  lyric  poets  of  Germany.  There  is  a  truth,  a 
warmth,  an  intensity  of  feeling,  in  his  poems,  which 
stir  the  heart.  His  patriotic  songs  are  often  noble, 
but  would  have  a  hr  more  elevated  character  if 
the  state  of  his  country  was  such  that,  instead  of 
being  the  poet  of  Wnrtembnrg,  he  could  be  the 
poet  of  Germany.  His  dramatic  works — ^Duke 
Ernest  of  Suabia  (Heidelberg,  1817)  and  Louis  of 
Bavaria  (Berlin,  1819)  are  less  distinguished. 

UIG.     See  LewU. 

UIST,  NORTH  AND  SOUTH,  two  islands  of 
the  Hebrides.     See  Hehridei. 

UKASE  (AatsuDi)  signifies  an  ordinance  of 
the  government  of  the  Russian  empire.     See  Aks- 

JM. 

UKRAINE  (Me  frontier ;  Irom  the  Teutonic 
word  Uker^ :  an  extensive  country  in  the  south- 
east part  of  Russian  Poland,  now  forming  the  Rus- 
sian governments  of  Kiev,  PodoUa,  Charkow  and 
Poltava  i  lying  between  lai.  46''  and  S2?  N.     It  is 


watered  by  the  Dnieper,  which  intersects  it  in  a 
winding  course  from  north  to  south.  The  chief 
town  of  Ukraine  is  Kiev :  the  chief  outlet  for  its 
exports  is  Odessa.  The  surface  is  generally  level ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Europe. 
The  heat  of  summer  and  cold  of  winter  are  intense 
in  this  region. 

ULANS ;  a  species  of  light  cavalry,  of  Tartar 
origin.  From  the  Tartars  it  was  introduced  into 
Pohmd.  The  Austrians  adopted  it  next ;  the  Prus- 
sians, in  the  seven  years'  war ;  and,  at  the  present 
day,  almost  all  armies  have  some  of  this  cavalry, 
whose  chief  weapon  is  a  lance,  generally,  or  always, 
provided  with  a  little  flog,  in  order  to  frighten  the 
horses  of  the  enemy.  They  are  always  light  troops, 
and  are  particularly  useful  in  taking  squares.  See 
Lance,  and  Cavaby, 

ULEMA  is  the  collective  name  for  the  Turkish 
jurists,  considered,  at  the  same  time,  as  priests ; 
for  the  law  of  the  Turks  comes  from  Mohammed, 
as  well  as  their  religion ;  and  the  Koran  is  their 
code.  The  chief  of  the  ulema  is  the  mufti,  (q.  v.) 
After  him  follow  the  cadileskiers,  of  whom  there 
are  three,  one  in  Europe,  one  in  Asia,  and  one  in 
Egypt.  They  have  a  vote  in  the  divan,  and  appoint 
all  the  cadis  in  their  district.  No  one  can  become 
a  mufti  who  has  not  been  a  cadileskier.  The  third 
class  of  the  ulema  consists  of  the  moUahs  (q.  v.), 
who  are  the  superior  judges  in  the  provinces.  After 
them  follow  the  cadis,  who  every  where  decide  in 
the  first  instance. 

ULFILAS,  ULPHILAS,  or  WULFILAS,  was 
bom  in  Cappadoda,  and,  from  360  to  380,  was 
bishop  of  the  Christian  Goths  in  Dada  and  Moesia 
(the  MaeO'Ooths,  so  called),  with  whom  he  had  a 
very  great  influence.  He  induced  them  to  adopt 
the  Arian  doctrine.  He  was  learned  for  his  age, 
and  was  sent  several  times  as  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  Constantinople.  The  invention  of  Gothic 
letters  is  generally  ascribed  to  him ;  but  probably 
the  Gothic  written  character  only  became  more 
common  through  his  means.  He  translated  the 
Bible  into  the  Moeso-Gothic  dialect.  Of  this 
remarkable  translation,  the  most  ancient  monu- 
ment of  the  German  language,  considerable  frag- 
ments have  come  down  to  us,  particularly  the 
Gospels.  The  eodsx  argentetu,  so  called,  at  Upsal, 
contains  the  four  Gospels,  and  a  manuscript  in 
Wolfenbiittel  contains  fragments  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  (best  edition  by  Zahn  and  Fulda, 
Weissenfels,  1805,  4to.).  The  sealous  scholar 
Angelo  Maio  has  discovered  in  the  library  at  Milan 
manuscripts  of  Ulfilas,  from  which  the  breaks  in  his 
translation  may  be  supplied. 

ULLAGE  of  a  cask,  in  gauging,  is  what  it  wants 
of  being  full. 

ULLO  A,  Don  Antonio  di  ;  a  celebrated  Spanish 
mathematician,  bom  at  Seville,  in  1716,  and  brought 
up  in  the  royal  marines,  in  which  he  obtained  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general.  Having  distinguished 
himself  as  an  engineer  and  man  of  science,  he  was, 
in  1735,  joined  in  a  commission  with  don  George 
Juan  and  others,  to  measure  a  degree  of  the  meri- 
dian in  Peru.  He  remained  nearly  ten  years  in 
South  America  on  this  occasion,  and,  on  his  retum 
to  Europe,  in  1745,  was  intercepted,  and  carried 
into  an  English  port.  Here  his  talents  and  charac- 
ter recommended  him  to  Folkes,  president  of  the 
royal  society,  of  which  he  was  elected  a  member  in 
the  same  year.  On  his  return  to  Spain,  he  pub. 
lished  his  voyage  to  South  America  {JReiaeUm  Ait- 
^  toriea  del  Viage  a  U  Awieriea  MenHond^  Madrid, 
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1746)«  which  wu  mxm  tranilatcd  into  Gcrmaii, 
French  and  Engliih ;  but  th«  ktter  rersion  (1756, 
2  volt.,  8to.)  is  inaccurate.  He  wis  afterwards 
appointed  by  Ferdinand  IIL  to  trarel  over  Europe, 
to  collect  information  in  regard  to  improrements  in 
the  arts,  sciences  and  agriculture.  He  promoted 
the  royal  woollen  manufactories,  newly  organixed 
the  colleges  of  history  and  surgery,  superintended 
and  completed  the  basins  at  Ferrol  and  Carthagena, 
and  gave  new  activity  to  the  quicksilver  mines  of 
Almadan.  In  1766,  he  was  made  governor  of 
Louisiana,  which  had  been  ceded  to  Spain.  In 
1772,  he  published  Natidai  jiwiericanaa  aobrt  la 
America  Meridional^  y  la  Sepiemirional'Oriemialt 
containing  disquisiUons  upon  the  peopling  of  Ameri- 
ca. The  Notieiae  ucrttaa  di  Amerieat  first  pub- 
lished in  1826  (London,  folio),  consist  of  the  con- 
fidential reports  of  Juan  and  UUoa  to  the  Spanish 
ministry,  which  had  been  suppressed  as  discredit- 
able to  the  country.  UUoa  died  in  1795.  He  mutt 
not  be  confounded  with  don  Bernard,  a  near  rela- 
tion, who  published,  in  1740,  a  work  On  the  Re- 
vival of  the  Manufactures  and  Commerce  of  Spain. 

ULAf,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  at  the 
confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Dler  and  Blau, 
was  formerly  a  free  imperial  dty,  in  1803  was  at- 
tached to  Bararia,  and,  in  1810,  to  Wtirtemberg. 
It  has  11,888  inhabitants.  The  Danube  at  this 
place  is  200  feet  wide.  Its  situation,  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  is  highly  important ;  and  it  would  be 
so  likewise  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  were  it 
not  for  the  ruinous  systems  of  imposts  whidi  dog 
the  wheels  of  trade  throughout  Germany.  The 
cathedral  is  celebrated,  and,  though  the  steeple  is 
unfinished,  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Gothic 
architecture.  It  was  begun  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury.  The  foundation  was  laid  in  1377,  and  the 
church  was  completed,  as  far  as  it  went,  in  111 
yeacs.  It  is  152  feet  high,  and  the  unfinished 
steeple  837  feet  high.  The  city  capitulated  to 
Napoleon  October  17,  1805,  and  general  Mack, 
with  24,000  men,  became  prisoners  of  war.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  contemplated  to  make  Ulm  a  for- 
tress of  the  Germanic  confederacy,  as  Mayenoe  is. 
There  is  much  manufacturing  industry  in  this  place. 

ULMIN ;  a  very  peculiar  substance,  which  ex- 
udes from  the  trunk  of  a  species  of  elm,  the  nimme 
nigra.  It  differs  essentially  from  every  other 
known  body,  and  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a 
new  vegetable  principle.  In  its  external  appearance, 
it  resembles  gum.  It  is  solid,  hard,  of  a  black  co- 
lour, and  possesses  considerable  lustre.  Its  powder 
is  brown.  It  dissolves  readily  in  the  month,  and 
is  insipid  to  the  taste.  It  is  completely  insoluble 
both  in  alcohol  and  ether.  M.  Dobereiner  says, 
that  gallic  add  is  convertible  into  ulmin,  by  com- 
bining the  acid  with  ammonia,  and  exposing  the 
compound  to  oxygen. 

ULPHILAS.     See  Ulftlaa. 

ULPIANUS,  DoMTTius ;  an  eminent  lawyer,  the 
tutor,  friend,  and  minister  of  the  emperor  Alexander 
Severus.  When  Alexander  became  emperor,  one  of 
his  first  acts  was  to  recall  Ulpian,  who  had  been 
exiled  by  Heliogabalus,  and  to  place  him  at  the 
head  of  his  coundl  of  state.  He  was  also  made 
secretary  of  state,  and  ultimately  pretorian  prefect. 
He  lived  in  great  repute  for  his  wise  and  virtuous  ad- 
ministration, until  the  emperor,  probably  at  his  sug- 
gestion, undertook  the  dangerous  task  of  reforming 
the  army.  The  discontent  of  the  soldiery  broke  out 
intoamutiny,  and  Ulpian,  pursued  by  a  body  of  them, 
was  massacred  in  the  pretence  of*  the  emperor  and 


his  mother,  in  the  year  298.  Ulpiaa  In  dMmi 
the  praise  of  all  the  heathens;  bet  the  Oukm 
accuse  him  of  a  determined  enmity  to  thai,  vU 
he  carried  so  far  as  to  collect  all  the  edicun44^ 
crees  of  the  preceding  sovereigns  ^Bui  ikm 
There  are  remaining  of  Ulpian  twcnty-iuM  tkb 
or  fragments,  which  are  inserted  iassme  of  tk c4> 
tiont  of  the  dvil  law. 

ULSTER ;  the  most  northerly  of  the  fev  pn. 
vinces  of  Ireland,  is  bounded  onthewotadMitt 
by  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  on  the  south  by  tW  p» 
vinces  of  Connaught  and  Lemster ;  sad  os  tkcv 
by  the  north  channel  of  the  Irish  tea.  Itciia^ 
from  east  to  west  about  124  mUes,  sad  froa  mrI 
to  south  about  86.  Its  dvil  diriikni  eoaptkis 
the  counties  of  Antrim,  Anm^h,  Cava,  Doi^ 
Down,  Fermanagh,  Londonderry,  Morngba,  oi 
Tyrone,  besides  the  county  of  the  tows  of  Cvrifi. 
feigtts.  The  sea  shore  is  iodeBtcd  by  mm  wb 
harbours ;  the  most  frequented  sre  Los^  StnV' 
ford,  Carrickforgut,  or  Belfiwt,  Lane,  Foyk,  SwiSj. 
and  the  bay  of  Donegal  The  Baan,  FoyKBbd; 
water,  and  Erne,  are  tlie  chief  rircn;  tbcpnop 
lakes  are  loughs  Erne  and  Nesgfa,  botb  niinlby 
inland  seas.  Ulster  can  boast  of  a  better  isitnrM 
and  more  comfortably  situated  popolstioB  tksaf 
province  of  Ireland.  The  preslTteria  leni  flf  «» 
ship,  introduced  by  Scottish  settkrt  ia  tk  ra|iii 
James  L,  is  the  prevailing  one.  The  fiscs  ■» 
fixture,  the  staple  of  the  country,  bso  bof  iudd 
seat,  and  is  carried  on  in  almost  eveiy  viUi|t.  te 
the  arUde  Ireiand. 

ULTIMATUM  (fiom  aAwt,  Imt). is  m^ 
diplomacy ;  the  fioal  eonditioDs  offm  fa  tk  «- 


tlement  of  a  dispute  between  two  gon 
Ultimatums  are  often  as  numerous  ss  theb^t 
pearance  of  a  distinguished  actor;  ss,  fcr  ii^*'*' 
the  long  series  of  Russian  ultismtaas  ^^"^^ 
the  Porte  before  the  last  war  betweealUM* 
Turkey. 
ULTRA;  a  prefix  in  modem  poKtio, to ^ 
oee  members  of  a  party  who  csrry  tbor  m*""*]* 


excess.  In  1798,  those  perwrns  were  oUki^ 
revdutioniMU  who  demanded  much  bmtc  the  w 
constitution  then  adopted  allowed.  Vbctw 
Bourbons  returned  to  France  ia  1815,  Ibt  vs* 
nltra-ro^tUiMU  and  uliraJiber^  were  snch  tf^ 
and  have  become  comaMm,  wherever  petition  F^ 
ties  are  allowed  to  exist. 

ULTRAMARINE;  a  beautifiil  fod  tfg»» 
able  blue  pigment,  which  was  originBlly  flt^ 
only  from  the  rare  nineral  hpis-lasali,  bst  vv 
has  of  late  been  mannfactared  artifirisDy^^* 
method  of  preparing  the  ultramarine  froa  W'* 
luli  is  as  follows: — The  minersl  Is  na^  fw^ 
and  thrown  into  water,  to  render  itesdypd**' 
isable.  It  is  then  reduced  to  a  fine  p^*" 
vanish,  fimiedtfxr- 


intimately  combined  with  a  varnish,  fisraied  d  rtf- 
wax,  and  boiled  linseed  oil.  Thispsstyaj^ 
put  into  a  linen  doth,  and  repeatedly  am 
with  hot  water;  the  first  water,  which  a*^ 
^  is  thrown  away;  the  seeoad  pw*'** 
first  quality,  and  the  third  ^iddseoe*'' 
e.      The  process  is  founded  oa  tbe  r^' 


with  hot  water;  the  first  water,  whkb 

dirty, 

tbe 

value.      The  process  ..  ..^..w*^ ,  j 

which  the  colouring  matter  of  lapisJanU  b»«^ 
heringless  firmly  to  the  resinous  eemest  tia^ 
foreign  matter  with  which  it  is  w^i'^^ 
artifidal  ultramarine  was  diseovcied  by  H  ^^ 
a  French  chemist.  He  was  led  to  the  dkoff^^ 
aoddentally  notidBg  a  fine  Mae  cdeor  ufm^ 
hearth  of  one  of  hb  fomaees,  which  eoktfiprr 
to  be  identical  with  that  of  tbe  •^<>-i>«tM.  i" 
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H«t«nee,  wlicii  ftnalyied,  wm  found  to  coodti  of 
'  tphiir,  fodiuiii,  tilez,  and  aliunine ;  Mid»  by  coo« 

ling  thcM  prindplei  in  the  proportioos  found  in 

e  pigment,  tbe  artificial  ultramarine  was  formed. 

he  new  product  ia  said  to  poaaeai  a  colour  equally 

!h  with  that  of  the  mineral  ultramarine ;  and  it  ii 
uw  so  extensively  manufactured  as  to  become  an 

iject  with  painters  and  colourraen,  in  point  of  eco- 
om^,  to  substitute  it  in  room  of  cobalt,  in  the 
Muemg  of  paper,  thread,  and  stuff,  in  which  this 

latenal  has  been  heretofore  employed.     The  dis- 

uverer    purchased    a  situation  near    Lyons,   in 

vbich  he  established  a  manufactory  on  a  large 

jale,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  oomoieree. 

•L  Ouimet  has  proved  by  experiment,  thai  a  pound 

,.f  hb  ultramarine  of  the  second  qualitv,  and  which 

•on  be  afforded  at  twenty  francs,  will  blue  as  mudi 

.taper  as  ten  pounds  of  cobalt,  which,  at  wholesale, 

osts  twentpr-six  francs;  and  an  important  advan- 

.age  of  the  rormer  is,  that  on  aeoount  of  its  lightness, 

.t  spreads  more  uniformly  over  paper.     Since  his 

'success  in  this  application  of  the  new  colour,  he  has 

.  ried  it  in  dyeing,  and  has  obtoined  upon  linen,  cot- 

Lon,  and  silk,  a  dijgree  of  success  whidi  encourages 

the  hope  of  an  ultimate  and  decided  superioritjr  over 

indigo.   M.  Ouimet  sold  his  ultramarine  at  sixteen 

francs  the  pound. 

ULTBAMONTANISM  (from  ukrm  amnles,  the 
other  side  of  the  mountains,  i.  e.  Alps).  As  the 
nntions  north  of  the  Alps— France,  Germany,  &e. 
— have  been  most  opposed  to  the  papal  assumption 
of  absolute  power,  tliey  have  termed  the  endeavours 
of  the  Roman  evria  to  extend  the  papal  authority 
and  destroy  the  consequence  of  the  nationid 
ehurehes,  such  as  the  Galilean  church,  ulrrmaonlmi- 
SML  The  name  has  been  particularly  used  of  late 
years,  since  the  attempts  of  the  Boman  court,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  elder  line  of  Bourbons  in 
France,  to  arrogate  powers  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  present  state  of  civilisation.  We  have 
apoken  of  the  influence  of  the  pope  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  in  tbe  article  Pdpes  have  given,  we 
believe,  deserved  praise  to  that  great  man,  Ore- 
gory  VIL,  and  have  not  denied  the  good  whidi 
even  the  Jesuits  have  done ;  but  the  times  have 
changed,  and  that  influence,  fHitch,  centuries  ago, 
%vas  a  benefit  to  natioRS  during  the  prevalence  of 
general  disorder,  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
detrimental  at  the  present  day.  Modem  history  is 
made  up,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  struggles  of 
the  nations  to  disenthral  themselves  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  Roman  see ;  and  we  may  be  allowed  to 
observe,  that  one  of  the  circumstances  which  have 
essentially  contributed  to  the  developement  of  free 
institutions  and  the  general  advancement  of  dvil 
government  in  Englimd,  has  been  the  absence  of 
foreign  nuncios  in  that  country,  since  the  twelfth 
century,  when  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  was 
declared  the  permanent  legate  of  the  pope.  8he 
has  thus  escaped  the  violent  struggles  against  the 
papal  power,  which  have  convulsed  the  govern- 
menta  and  nations  of  Germany  and  France.  In 
the  latter  part  of  tbe  last  centiiiy,  the  political  in- 
fluence of  the  pope  declined  rapidly,  and  continued 
BO  to  do,  until,  under  Napoleon,  it  ceased  entirely. 
But,  after  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  ultramon- 
tane principles  were  more  and  more  boldly  pro- 
claimed in  France,  and,  though  sometimes  opposed, 
were,  on  the  whole,  favoured  by  the  government. 
This  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to  place  the 
Bourbons  in  decided  opposition  to  the  nation,  and, 
sooner  or  laterf  bring  on  their  ruin.     A  man  may 


be  a  good  Catholic,  and  yet  wholly  oppond  to  uk 
tramontano  principles;  as,  for  example,  most,  peiw 
haps  all,  the  German  Catholics  distinguished  for 
leamii^  and  talent  are  so.  Those  who  explain  the 
canon  law  on  ultramontane  principles,  are  called 
airuMaU.  (See  Cmria.)  Ultramontanism  may  be 
briefly  described  as  the  endeavour  to  render  the 
Catholic  churches  of  the  various  countries  more 
subservient  to  the  pope  than  is  compatible  with  the 
existing  ecclesiastical  kws  of  the  various  countries, 
with  the  rights  of  the  bbbops  and  sovereigns,  with 
the  independence  and  intellectual  freedom  of  each 
country,  and  with  various  elements  of  Catholicism 
itself.  Its  principles  are  decidedly  in  the  spirit  of 
Gregory  VIL,  who  wished  the  pope  to  be  bishop 
every  where,  and  to  leave  to  the  various  bishops 
only  such  rights  and  privileges  as  he  had  not  re- 
served for  himself.  General  councils  were  not  to 
meet  nor  sit  without  his  permission,  and  national 
govemmenta,  of  course,  to  have  no  influence  upon 
national  churches,  fivther  than  the  Roman  see 
should  think  fit.  We  do  not  know  whether  we 
should  treat  the  infidlibility  of  the  pope  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  ultramontanism,  since  it  is  a  theory  almost 
entirely  exploded  among  German  and  French  Catho- 
lics, even  such  as  in  other  respects  might  be  call- 
ed ultramontane.  Among  the  books  that  have  been 
written  on  tbb  subject,  are  count  Montlosier's  work 
against  the  sovereignty  of  priests— Jfihnotre  a  con- 
tuiigr  mtr  urn  Spitimt  religieux  et  politique,  tendmU 
iiremvenerla  ReUgitm^la  SocOtieik  Tr6n€  (Paris, 
1826).  The  three  moct  eloquent  defenders  of  ul- 
tramontanism,  before  the  revolution  of  1630,  were 
count  de  Maistre,  M.  de  Bonald,  andespedally  the 
abbe  de  la  Mennau,  whose  work  Vt  la  Buifi^n 
ecmiderSe  dant  §ea  Rapports  avee  FOrdre  poHHque 
el  aW,  defends  the  supremacy  of  ecclesiasticai' 
power  over  the  secuhir  in  all  states,  declares  all 
Protestants,  and  even,  the  Jansenists,  atheists,  and 
affixes  the  same  stigma  to  the  government,  because 
the  eharte  of  France  allows  freedom  of  religious 
worship,  &c  The  work  was  seised,  and  the 
author  brought  before  the  tribunals;  but  sixteen 
French  bishops  and  archbishops,  among  whom  were 
two  cardinals,  expressed,  in  decided  terms,  their 
hostility  to  this  kind  of  ultramontanism,  in  an  in- 
strument dated  Paris,  April  3,  1826,  and  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  king,  April  10.  Hyadn^,  arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  M.  de  Quelen,  and  the  cardinal  de 
Clermont-Tonnire,  archbishop  of  Toulouse,  wrote 
letters  in  approbation  of  this  step.  The  uUrsmon* 
tane  periodical,  the  GiomaU  EceUtiaUieo  di  Roma 
(which  has  now  ceased  altogether),  was  prohibited 
to  be  circulated  in  France. 

ULYSSES  (in  Greek,  OdSrssevs);  a  king  of  the 
islands  of  Ithaca  and  Dulichium,  son  of  Antidea, 
and  Laertes.  He  became  one  of  the  suitors  of 
Helen ;  but,  as  he  despaired  of  success,  he  solicited 
the  hand  of  Pen<»lope,  the  daughter  of  Icarius.  The 
rape  of  Helen  did  not  long  permit  him  to  remain  in 
Ithaca,  and  he  was  summoned  to  the  Trojan  war 
with  the  other  princes  of  Greece.  He  pretended  in- 
sanity, to  avoid  leaving  Penelope ;  but  Palamedes, 
by  placing  before  the  plough  of  Ulysses  his  son 
Telemachtts,  convinced  the  world  that  the  fether 
was  not  mad,  who  had  the  providence  to  turn  away 
the  plough  from  the  furrow,  not  to  hurt  his  child. 
Ulysses  was  therefore  obliged  to  go  to  the  war, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  sagacity. 
By  his  means,  Achilles  was  discovered  among  the 
daughtera  of  Lycomedes,  and  Philoetetes  was  in- 
duced to  abandon  Lemnos.    He  was  not  less  dis- 
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tingiiished  for  his  activity  and  valour.  With  Dio- 
medei  he  murdered  Rhesus,  and  slaughtered  the 
Thnudans  in  their  camp.  He  also  introduced  him- 
self into  the  dty  of  Priam,  and  carried  away  the 
Palladium  of  the  Trojans.  (See  Palladium,)  For 
these  services  he  was  rewarded  with  the  arms  of 
Achilles.  After  the  war,  Ulysses  was  exposed  to 
a  number  of  misfortunes,  before  he  reached  his  na^ 
tive  country.  He  was  thrown  upon  the  coasts  of 
Africa,  and  visited  the  country  of  the  Lotophagi, 
and  of  the  Cyclops  in  Sicily.  Polyphemus  seized 
him,  with  his  companions,  five  of  whom  he  de- 
voured (see  Pofyphemua) ;  but  the  prince,  having 
intoxicated  him  and  put  out  his  eyes,  escaped 
from  the  cave.  JEolus  gave  him,  confined  in 
bags,  all  the  winds  which  could  obstruct  his 
return  to  Ithaca;  but  the  curiosity  of  his  com- 
panions to  know  what  the  bags  contained,  proved 
nearly  fatal.  The  winds  rushed  out,  and  all  the 
fleet  was  destroyed,  except  the  ship  which  carried 
Ulysses.  Then  he  was  thrown  upon  the  coasts  of 
the  Laestrygones,  and  of  the  island  ^ea,  where 
Circe  changed  his  companions  into  pigs.  He  escaped 
their  fate  by  means  of  an  herb  which  he  had  received 
from  Mercury ;  and,  after  he  had  obliged  the  magi- 
cian, by  force  of  arms,  to  restore  his  companions  to 
their  original  shape,  he  yielded  to  her  charms,  and 
made  her  mother  of  Telegonus.  He  visited  the  in- 
fernal regions,  and  consulted  Tiresias  how  to  return 
with  safety  to  his  country ;  and,  after  he  had  re- 
ceived the  necessary  information,  he  returned  on 
earth.  He  passed  along  the  coasts  of  the  Sirens 
unhurt,  by  the  directions  of  Circe  (see  Siretu),  and 
escaped  the  whirlpools  and  shoals  of  Scylla  and 
Charybdis.  On  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  his  companions 
killed  some  oxen  sacred  to  Apollo,  for  which  the 
god  destroyed  the  ahip^;  and  all  were  drowned 
except  Ulysses,  who  swam  to  the  island  of  Calypso, 
where,  for  seven  years,  he  forgot  Ithaca,  in  the 
arms  of  the  goddess,  by  whom  he  had  two  children. 
The  gods  at  last  interfered,  and  Calypso  suffered 
him  to  depart.  Neptune,  still  mindful  that  his  son 
Polyphemus  had  been  robbed  of  his  eyes  by  Ulysses, 
raised  a  storm  and  sunk  his  ships.  Ulysses  SH-aro 
to  the  island  of  the  Phasacians,  where  the  kindness 
of  Nausicaa,  and  the  humanity  of  her  father,  king 
Alcinous,  entertained  him  for  a  while.  He  related 
his  misfortunes  to  the  monarch,  and  was  conducted 
in  a  ship  to  Ithaca,  after  an  absence  of  twenty 
years.  He  was  informed  that  his  palace  was  be- 
sieged by  suitors,  who  continually  disturbed  the 
peace  of  Penelope ;  and,  therefore,  he  assumed  the 
habit  of  a  beggar,  by  the  advice  of  Minerva,  and 
made  himself  known  to  his  son  and  his  faithful 
shepherd  Eumeus.  The  suitors  were  pUt  to  death, 
and  Ulysses  restored  to  peace  and  the  bosom  of  his 
family.  He  lived  about  sixteen  years  after  his  re- 
turn, and  was  at  last  killed  by  his  son  Telegonus, 
who  had  landed  in  Ithaca,  with  the  hopes  of  mak- 
ing himself  known  to  his  father.  The  adventures 
of  Ulysses  on  his  return  are  the  subject  of  Homer's 
Odyssey. 

UMBER,  OR  UMBRE  (lUlian  ombHa),  in  paint- 
ing ;  a  kind  of  dry,  dusky-coloured  earth,  which, 
diluted  with  water,  serves  to  make  a  dark-brown 
colour,  usually  called  with  us  a  hair  colour.  This 
substance  was  originally  obtained  from  Orobria, 
the  ancient  name  of  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  in  Italy. 

UMBRELLA;  from  the  Italian  ambreOo,  'a 
little  shade.'  This  useful  article  was  first  intro- 
duced into  England  from  Italy,  as  the  name  indi* 
catet,  bat  at  what  period  is  uncertain.     Dryden 


mentions  it ;  and  also  Gay,  in  his  •  Trivia,  or  ikt 
Art  of  Walking  the  Streets,'  publiahed  in  171^ 


'*  Good  hnnaewlTM  all  the  winter*!  rage  «a 
Defended  hj  the  rlding-hood't  dfa^mM  : 
Or  andemetth  th'  umbrdls't  oUj  eh«d. 
Safe  through  the  wet  in  dinkinc  pttttcne  1 
Let  Peniea  dame*  th'  omlnvlla's  rihe  display 


To  guard  th^  beKntiet  from  the  •oany  wmji 
Or  sweating  slSTee  support  the  shady  hMd, 
When  eastern  monarchs  show  their  state  ahraad  j 


Britain  in  winter  only  knows  Ma  aid 

To  guard  from  chilly  show*n  the  waUdoy 


In  Bailey's  English  Dictionary,  originally  pub- 
lished in  1736,  we  have  the  following  definite; 
"  Umbrello,  a  sort  of  wooden  frame,  eorcred  w.'i 
doth,  put  over  a  window,  to  keep  ovt  the  iaa: 
also  a  screen  carried  over  the  head  to  defend  fr« 
sun  or  rain.*'     Although,  however,  umbrcUaa  mm 
known  so  hr  back,  it  was  late  in  the  la«t  crntcrf 
before  they  came  into  general  use.     Tbcy  were  kr 
a  long  time  used  ezdusively  by  lattiea^  H  hciar 
considered  effeminate  for  a  man  to  be  seen  witheac 
Dr  Cleland,  in  his  *  Statistical  Account  of  Glwyiw. 
says:  "About  the  year  1781  or  1782,  the  late  Mz 
John   Jamieson,   surgeon,   returning    fron   Pvuw 
brought  an  umbrella  with  him,  which  was  the  fint 
seen  in  this  city.     The  doctor,  who  waa  a  maa  c( 
humour,  took  great  pleasure  in  relating  to  »e  bcw 
he  was  stared  at  with  his  umbrella.     For  n  nmrnhr 
of  years,  there  were  few  used  in  Glasgow,  and  three 
were  made  of  glaied  cotton  doth.      Now  trtn 
child  at  ichool,  mechanic,  and  aermnt,  ia  prov^r. 
with  an  umbrella."     Notwithstanding    the  bw 
stately  appearance  of  the  umbrella,  it  ia  hot  thr 
child  of  the  parasol,  or  rather,  the  onginal  aad  L- 
most  exclusive  use  of  the  umbrella  ia  thai  to  wh>-* 
the  parasol  is  now  appropriated, — ^to  afford  shrhf 
from  the  sun.  The  applicability  of  the  aaBe  iK^lr. 
ment  as  a  defence  against  rain  waa  suflaaeiitly  «^ 
vious,  but  is  scarcely  known  in  the  original  row- 
tries  of  the  umbrella  except  as  introdooed  torn 
Europe.     The  umbrella  is  of  Asiatic  origin. 
commentators  on  tiie  Bible  think  thejr  a 
it  in  some  pasMges  where  *'  a  shade  6efen&ag  frr-a 
the  sun*'  is  mentioned.     This  b  not  unlikelv.   TW 
article  has,  however,  from  times  immeinorial,  hr»* 
■o  well  known  in  all  the  warm  oonntries  of  Asa 
that  it  is  impossible  to  discover  in  which  oC  thra 
originated,  although  there  are  circumatanecs  wk« 
seem  to  point  to  a  common  origin.     It  is  anotv  i 
use  in  China  than  elsewhere  in  Ana;  asd  m'^f 
we  find  a  practice  in  that  country  we  aeem  naturv 
ly  disposed  to  look  there  for  the  origin  oC  itj 
there  is  no  evidence  for  the  prior  cluma  of 
nor  is  the  point  well  worth  investigating.      Excrf 
in  that  country,  and  in  some  Europeaniaed  parts 
Turkey,  the  umbrella  is  no  where  in  Asia  an  arta . 
in  common  use  among  the  people.     In  moat  of  t» 
Asiatic  nations  it  forms  a  distinction  pecnlsar  * 
royalty,  while  in  some  others  it  is  also  cooreded  * 
persons  high  in  authority  and  place,  partiralarty 
governors  of  provinces,  who  in  most  Aaiatic  mr^ 
tries  are,  for  purposes  of  government,  inTestrd  w  ■ 
powers  almost  regal.     In  the  finrther  peninsnim 
India  the  umbrella  is  strictly  confined  to  ra^a 
itself.     China  and  Turkey  are  the  only  countrHr*  -- 
Asia  where  the  umbrella  has  been  abuMlosH«£  i- 
the  people ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  it  ia  om\n   ■ 
these  countries  that  the  implement  is   iwed   a»  • 
shelter  from  rain ;  elsewhere  its  osea  am  cxci^«» 
ly  those  of  a  parasol. 

UMPIRE.     See  Arbitratttr. 

UNCIAL  (Latin,  wda,  a  twelfth)^  •  |«Tm  * 


UNCTION,  EXTREME— CNIGENITUS  DEI  FILIUS. 
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plied  to  letten  itandlng  for  words  in  inscriptions 
and  epitaphs.  Manuscripts  written  with  uncial 
letters  possess,  from  that  circumstance,  a  proof  of 
considerable  age,  since  these  characters  have  not 
been  in  use  since  the  seventh  century. 

UNCTION,  EXTREME,  has  been,  since  the 
twelfth  century,  one  of  the  seven  sacraments  of  the 
Catholic  church :  the  council  of  Trent  also  declares 
it  to  be  a  sacrament  (sess.  xiv.,  canon  1  et  seq.). 
It  is  performed,  in  cases  of  mortal  disease,  by  anoint- 
ing the  head,  the  hands  and  the  feet  with  oil  con- 
secrated by  the  bishop,  and  accompanied  with  pray- 
ers. ^  (See  Chritm.)     Am  it  has,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Catholics,  sacramental  power  (that 
is,  it  effects  the  purification  of  the  dying  person 
from  his  sins,  and  a  communication  of  the  divine 
forgiveness),  it  can  only  be  administered  by  a  bishop 
or  priest;   and,  because  it  requires  piety  on  the 
pArt  of  those  who  receive  it,  it  is  flowed  to  such 
sick  persons  only  as  are  permitted  to  partake  of  the 
Lord's  supper.  SmaU  diildren  and  excommunicated 
persons  are,  therefore,  not  permitted  to  receive  it. 
The  Catholic  church  derive  their  opinion  of  the  ef- 
ficacy of  extreme  unction  from  the  custom  of  the 
apostles  to  anoint  the  sick  with  oil,  accompanied 
with  prayer  {Jame9  v.,  14  and  15),  in  order,  by  this 
means,  to  console  them  and  promote  the  good  of 
their  souls.     The  Protestants  deny  the  sacramental 
signification  and  power  of  this  ceremony,  because 
nothing  is  known  of  a  formal  establishment  of  it  by 
Christ  himself.     In  the  Greek  church,  it  is  adminis- 
tered, not  only  to  dying  persons,  but  generally,  in 
diseases  of  all  kinds,  as  tending  to  promote  the  re- 
storation of  health  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 
UNDERWALDEN.     See  Unterwalden, 
UNICORN.     According  to  Von  Zach*s  examina- 
tion of  the  accounts  given,  in  ancient  and  modem 
times,  of  the  unicorn,  the  opinion  of  its  fabulous 
character,  which  has  prevailed  since  the  time  of 
Buffon,  does  not  rest  on  sufficient  grounds.     In  the 
country  of  the  ancient  Meroe,  a  beast  of  this  de- 
■cription  is  found,  of  the  size  of  a  cow,  and  the 
form  of  an  antelope;  and  the  male  has  upon  his 
forehead  a  long  and  straight  horn. 

UNIFORMITY,  Act  of.  See  Non^Conformuts. 
UNIOENITUS  DEI  FILIUS,  &c.,  are  the  first 
words  of  ahull  issued  by  pope  Clement  XI.  in  1713, 
which,  under  the  name  of  Cotutituiiim  of  Unigeni. 
tuM,  has  acquired  a  celebrity  rery  dangerous  to  the 
papal  authority  and  the  peace  of  the  Catholic 
church.  This  bull  condemns  101  propositions 
drawn  from  the  work  of  Pasquier  Quesnel,  priest 
of  the  Oratory,  entitled  Le  nouveau  Tetiament  tra- 
dttit  en  /VoJicoif,  aoee  de»  Reflexion$  morales. 
Those  who  adhere  to  the  bull  say  that  the  doctrines 
contained  in  those  101  propositions  bad  been  al- 
ready  condemned  in  the  writings  of  Baius  and  Jan- 
senius.  Against  the  reproach,  that  the  pope  had 
condemned  the  propositions  in  mass,  without  teach- 
ing  any  religious  truth,  so  that  the  bull  could  not 
serve  as  a  rule  of  faith,  the  "  constitutionists,"  as 
the  adherents  of  the  "  constitution**  were  called, 
say  that  the  **  anti-constitutionists**  were  equally 
regardless  of  the  bull  of  Innocent  X.  which,  never- 
theless, censored  every  error  of  Jansenius  in  parti- 
cular; and  as  regards  the  charge  that  the  condem- 
nation of  Baius,  Jansenius  and  Quesnel  was  oc- 
casioned mainly  by  an  intrigue  of  the  Jesuits  against 
the  Jansenists,  they  say,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  in- 
vestigata  this  point,  or  whether  the  Jesuits  are 
rtsUy  enemies  to  the  adherents  of  St  Augustine's 
doctrine,  since  the  condemnation  has  been  pro- 


nounced and  confirmed  by  four  or  five  successive 
popes,  and  that  similar  doctrines  were  condemned 
by  the  church  before  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits 
existed,  as  those  of  the  predestinarians,  in  the  fifth 
century,  of  Gothescalc,  in  the  ninth,  and  those  of 
Calvin,  condemned  by  the  council  of  Trent,  in  1547» 
when  the  society  of  Jesuits  was  just  beginning  to 
exist,  having  been  founded  in  1540. — The  reader 
who  wishes  to  see  the  views  of  the  anti-constitu- 
tionists further  treated  must  be  referred  to  works 
written  on  this  subject,  also  to  the  article  Uftige- 
nitug,  in  the  Dictionnaire  de  TTUologie,  Extrait  de 
lEncgchpedie  Methodique  (Toulouse,  1817). 

We  will  now  state  the  case  as  viewed  by  those 
who  consider  themselves  disinterested  judges.  In 
order  to  strike  a  deadly  blow  at  the  Jansenists,  the 
Jesuit  party  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  especially 
the  confessor  of  the  king,  Le  Tellier,  projected  the 
bull  wiigenitHS,  and  extorted  it  from  Uie  pope.  The 
101  propositions  condemned — ^though  those  respect- 
ing grace  will  not  be  acknowledged  by  all  Chris- 
tians^were  taken,  almost  literally,  either  from  the 
Bible  or  other  acknowledged  authorities  of  the 
Catholic  churcb.  Quesnel,  who,  after  his  exile, 
lived  in  Amsterdam,  was  considered  by  the  Jesuits 
as  the  principal  champion  of  the  Jansenists  since 
the  death  of  Amauld  and  Nicole.  The  hatred  of 
the  Jesuits  towards  him  and  the  archbishop  of 
Paris,  cardinal  Noatlles,  who  was  almost  univer- 
sally revered,  and  who  had  publicly  recommended 
Quesnel's  work,  and  honourably  maintained  his  in- 
dependence against  Le  Tellier,  affords  an  explana- 
tion of  this  arbitrary  measure.  The  world  was 
astounded  to  see  the  papal  condemnation  extended, 
not  merely  to  those  passages  in  which  Quesnel,  as 
a  true  Jansenist,  ascribed  to  divine  grace  an  uncon- 
ditional and  irresistible  influence  upon  the  human 
heart,  but  also  to  those  which  insisted  upon  purity 
of  motives,  on  the  necessity  of  true  religious  love 
of  virtue,  and  reconciliation  with  God,  on  the 
general  use  of  the  Bible,  on  the  correction  of  the 
morals  of  the  clergy,  and  the  necessity  of  a  con- 
scientious fulfilment  of  their  duties ;  and  was  un- 
able to  underatand  why  the  chief  of  the  Roman 
church  had  yielded  so  &r  to  the  Jesuits  and  the 
French  court  as  to  issue,  under  his  name,  a  de- 
nunciation of  some  of  the  fundamental  truths  of 
Christianity;  for  the  bull  was  considered  as  such, 
not  only  by  many  Jansenists,  but  also  by  many 
other  Catholics  in  foreign  countries.  The  French 
parliament,  cardinal  Noailles,  with  a  large  part  of 
the  French  clergy,  the  majority  of  the  theologians 
of  Sorbonne,  even  the  French  ladies  (from  whom 
the  bull,  by  condemning  the  passage  of  Quesnel 
**  that  woman  ought  to  be  allowed  the  means  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  religion  and  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures," withholds  the  fundamental  right  of  Chris- 
dans),  and  public  opinion,  either  openly  declared 
against  this  bull — which  was  universally  considered 
as  the  production  of  the  Jesuits — ^or  actively  opi- 
posed  it  in  private ;  whilst  the  Jesuits,  through  the 
king,  used  all  the  means  of  power  and  perauasion 
to  make  the  bull  a  law  of  the  realm.  But,  though 
a  large  number  could  be  won  over  by  royal  decrees, 
by  bribes,  threats,  and  the  arrest  of  some  refractory 
persons  of  lower  rank,  yet  nothing  was  to  be  ef- 
fected by  these  means  against  the  parliament  and 
the  archbishop.  The  former  would  not  enrol  the 
bull  as  a  law  of  the  kingdom,  except  on  certain 
conditions,  which  invalidated  it  almost  entirely;  the 
latter  at  fint  refused  to  publish  the  bull;  and 
when  he  did  proclaim  it  at  a  later  period,  it  wa& 
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UNION  CANAL— UNITARIAN. 


with  explaoatiofit  which  greatly  mitigmted  its  rigour, 
poring  this  contett,  Lotus  XI V.  died,  without  hav- 
ing obtained  a  complete  victory.  The  streets  of 
Paris  resounded  with  songs  in  ridicule  of  the  "  con- 
stitution;" the  Parisians  gave  its  name,  UnigeHitH$, 
to  the  natural  daughter  of  its  bearer,  the  papal 
nuncio  BeottvogUo;  numerous  pamphlets  were 
written  on  the  question;  and  all  France  became 
divided  into  **constitutionists*'or'*aooeptants,''and 
" anti-constitutionists,  "recusants,"  or  *< oppo- 
nents." During  the  regency,  which  was  not  favour- 
able to  the  Jesuits,  sever^  bishops,  in  connexion 
with  the  members  of  the  Sorbonne  and  th^  arch- 
bishop of  NoaiUes,  dared  to  appeal,  against  the  bull, 
to  a  general  council;  and  thus  the  opposition  party, 
whid^  was  supported  by  the  most  distinguished 
universities  and  ecclesiastical  corporations,  received 
the  name  of  appellants.  This  party  became  divided, 
when  NoaiUes  agreed,  in  1720,  to  sign  the  bull 
conditionally,  and  thus  excited  against  himself  the 
sealous  appellants.  Louis  XV.  and  his  minister 
Fleury»  who  was  desirous  of  the  cardinal's  hat,  and 
therefore  flattered  the  Jesuits,  treated  the  appel- 
lants with  great  severity;  the  priests  belonging  to 
the  party  were  discharged;  the  laymen  were  re- 
fused the  sacraments ;  at  length,  the  court,  in  1728, 
indueed  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  then  eighty  years 
old,  to  sign  the  bull  unconditionally;  and,  in  1790, 
the  parliament  was  forced  to  register  it  without 
erservation,  by  which  it  became  a  law  of  the  land. 
The  persecuted  appellants  remained,  nevertheless, 
active,  and,  in  1752,  the  parliament  ventured  on 
new  and  bold  steps  to  remedy  the  cruel  refusal  of 
the  sacrament.  The  contest  broke  out  with  re- 
newed bitterness,  and  at  length  was  assuaged  by  a 
oioderate  brief  of  Benedict  XIV,,  which  ordered 
severity  against  open  appellants  only.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  was  abolished ;  a 
consequence  of  which  was  naturally  the  gradual 
decrease  of  the  importance  of  the  unhappy  bull 
UnigenitHM  in  France.  In  other  Catholic  countries 
it  bad  been  adopted,  indeed,  but  little  observed,  as 
the  whole  scope  of  it  was  directed  against  a  party 
in  France.  In  the  Austrian  monarchy,  where  some 
bishops  had  published  it,  it  was  formally  suppressed 
in  1781,  together  with  the  buU  In  Cma  Domini, 
It  now  belongs  only  to  history,  as  the  popes  them- 
selves  do  not  insist  on  it  as  a  rule  of  fiuth. 

UNION  CANAL.     See  CanaU, 

UNISON;  that  consonance,  or  coincidence  of 
sounds,  proceeding  from  an  equality  in  the  number 
of  vibrations  made  in  a  given  time  by  two  sonorous 
bodies;  or  the  union  of  two  sounds,  so  directly 
similar  to  each  other  in  respect  of  gravity  or  acute- 
ness,  that  the  ear,  perceiving  no  diflferenoe,  receives 
them  as  one  and  the  same.  The  ancients  were 
much  divided  in  opinion  respecting  the  question 
whether  the  unison  be  a  consonance.  Aris- 
totle speaks  in  the  negative.  Muris  Mersennus, 
and  others,  declare  in  the  afBrmative.  The  deci- 
sion of  the  question,  however,  depends  on  the  de- 
finition we  give  to  the  word  conMmumce,  If  by  a 
consonance  we  only  understand  two  or  more  sounds 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  the  unison  is  a  consonance ; 
but  if  we  include  in  the  consonance  sounds  of  a 
diflfereat  pitch,  that  is,  sounds  less  or  more  acute 
with  respect  to  each  other,  the  tnison,  by  its  own 
definition,  is  not  a  consonance. 

UNITARIAN;  a  name  used  to  designate  a  class 
of  religionists,  who  hold  to  the  perMmal  unity  of 
God,,  in  oppoaition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
Trinity.     The  Unitarian  faith  appears  first  to  hare 


been  avowed  (after  the  refbmiAtiflo^  hf  Hirtj 
Cellarius,  a  native  of  Stuttgard,  who  wm  jan 
finishing  his  studies  at  Wtttenbei^g,  whtn  LaUe 
was  professor,  when  the  latter  began  to  aet  hisMdi 
in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  th«  Roosa  Gi» 
tholic  church.  Cellarius  adopted  Lntkcr't  rim. 
and  vras  at  fiirst  distinguished  by  bis  friendihip  nrf 
that  of  Melanchthon.  His  subsequent  avowil  a 
Unitarian  opinions  subjected  him  to  aa  iapriios. 
ment,  whence  being  released,  he  retired,  in  1^ 
to  Basle,  and  died  there  in  1564.  Anoag  oihr 
theologians,  who,  about  the  same  time,  were  M  u 
a  like  result,  were  Lewis  Hetxer,  put  to  demtk  W 
the  magistrates  of  Constance,  in  1529;  John  !>» 
kius,  rector  of  the  school  of  Nuremberg,  who  «« 
associated  with  Hetzer  in  translating  the  Prepkn 
into  German;  John  Campanus,  of  Witttsbcrf; 


prenched  hb  ior. 


Adam  Pastor,  a  Westphalian;  and 
Frenchman,  who,  about  1590, 
trines  in  Switierlaad  and  Alaace.  A 
more  note  than  any  of  these  was  Michnrl  Scrrctai. 
born,  in  1509,  at  Villanueva,  in  Arragon,  wbr*  t 
he  is  sometimes  called  Michael  ViUnnovsuwB^  Dic- 
ing his  study  of  the  common  law,  at  Tonloose,  tk 
news  of  the  spreading  reformation  engaged  hisi  ■ 
an  examination  of  the  sacred  writti^  ;  and,  in  d« 
sequel,  he  renounced  the  doctriae  of  the  Thsn 
Not  venturing  then  to  publish  his  belief  in  Frsarv. 
he  removed,  m  15S0,  to  Basle.  In  tbe  ibOovBt 
year,  he  published,  at  Strasburg,  bis  IXe  TVsniAf 
ErrorUnu^  JJhri  Meptem^  and  soon  after,  at  Hip- 
enau,  his  IHalogormm  de  7)rimUate,  iShri  dam.  Frsa 
the  storm  which  these  works  excited*  be  wrtM 
first  to  Basle,  then  to  Lyons,  and  Inatlj  to  Parv. 
where,  under  his  name  of  yiUanovanna,  be  st«cr; 
medicine,  and  became,  for  a  short  time,  a  paLt 
lecturer  in  that  department  of  the  univermty.  H» 
great  work,  ChrtBtiatuMmi  lUttitttHo^  wns  |tnhiislwi 
anonymously,  in  1553,  at  Vienna.  Tbe  same  jrv 
he  was  arrested,  at  Geneva,  on  his  w^  into  liali. 
and  condemned  to  be  burned  for  heresy — n  ntM%t^'' 
which  was  carried  into  effect  the  ibUowii^  ^y. 

In  Italy,  a  similar  movement  of  opftnion  'kai« 
meanwhile,  been  taking  place.     In  IMS,  tbe  » 
quisition  obtained  knowledge  of  a  society  of  \ 
of  rank  and  learning  at  Vieenm,  wbo  were 
tomed  to  meet  for  the  consideration  of  rel2c««v 
questions,  and,  among    other    doctrines    of   ttr 
church,  had  discarded  that  of  the  Trinity.      TV. 
of  the  number  were  apprehended,  one  of  whcc 
died  in  prison,  and  the  other  two   were   pnt  - 
death  at  Venice.     The  rest,  oompriatj!^  seremi  • 
the  names  afterwards  the  moat  distinguisbed  in  ta. 
cause,  effected  their  escape.     Among  them  appei* 
to  have  been  Latlius  Sozzini,  or  the  elAer  Soru . 
a  native  of  Sienna,  in  Tuscany.     After  tbe  di»?«- 
sion  of  his  friends  at  Vicenaa,  he  withdrew  to  ^^ 
rich,  from  which  place  he  travelled  throi^^  v^rv 
countries  of  Europe,  and,  among  otbera,  mx  x* 
different  times,  into  Poland,  where  be  is   amid 
have  converted  to  his  opinions  the  ronfrasus  e<  » 
queen.     He  wrote  laigely  upon  the   Triosty. 
afterwards  appeared  from  mannseripfs  lef^  tn  - 
possession  of  his  nephew,  but  published  aott  - 
and  died  a  natural  death  at  Zurich,  nt  tbe   na« 
thirty-seven.     The  inconveniendea  wbic^  lab-. 
ians  had  hitherto  encountered  in  nvownfr  i»- 
&ith,  naturally  leading  them  to  look  fiw  i 
nnon  retreat,  their  attention  was  directed  to  ] 
in  consequenee  of  the  free  institnttoM 
kingdom,  and  the  lax  sentinenta  of 
which  were  attributed  to  its  reigning 
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Stgiimviid  IL  A  large  portion  of  tbe  refonned 
clergy  of  PoUnd  ranked  tlieinselves  in  their  num- 
ber, as  earlj  as  1565,  in  wliich  jear  thev  were 
separated  from  tbe  communion  of  the  CaiWnists 
and  Lutherans.  Tbe  period  of  tbeir  prosperity 
now  began.  They  were  included  within  tbe  pada 
eawenta,  or  grant  of  freedom  of  worship.  Tbeir 
discordant  opinions  on  minor  points  became  har- 
moniied,  partly  under  the  influence  of  Faust  us 
Sodnus,  nephew  of  LsbUus,  who  established  him- 
self among  them  in  1579,  and,  though  at  first  re- 
ceived  coldly,  soon  acquired  the  ascendency  due  to 
an  earnest  and  disinterested  character  and  singular 
powers  of  mind.  From  their  settlement  at  Racow, 
where  they  bad  a  college,  which,  at  one  time,  num. 
bered  more  than  a  thousand  students,  and  from 
other  plaoes,  they  sent  out  numerous  learned  pub- 
lications, spreading  their  views  of  tbe  Christian 
system  fitf  and  wide.  In  every  part  of  tbe  kingdom 
they  bad  churches;  and  among  tbeir  adherents 
were  numbers  of  the  principal  nobility.  The  most 
accessible  monument  which  remains  of  tbe  abilities 
and  erudition  of  tbeir  writers  is  in  tbe  collection 
called  BibUotkeea  Fratrum  Pdomonan^  made  In  8 
vols.,  folio,  by  Andrew  Wissowatius  and  others, 
and  contwning  works  of  the  two  Sodni,  Schlicting, 
Wolsogen,  Crellius,  Pnipcovtus  and  Wissowatius; 
to  which,  in  some  copies,  is  found  added  a  volume 
of  writings  of  Brenius.  Measures  which  follo¥red, 
of  combined  hostility  against  them  on  the  part  of 
Catholics  and  other  Protestants,  were  fiivonred  by 
the  unsettled  state  of  PoUnd  during  tbe  seventeenth 
century.  The  disorderly  coodaet  of  some  students 
of  the  college  at  Racow,  who  bad  broken  down  a 
cross  at  one  of  the  gates  of  tbe  town,  was  seised 
on  for  tbe  occasion  of  severe  measures  of  coercion ; 
and,  though  the  offenders  were  punished,  and  every 
latisfaction  for  the  outrage  offered  bj  tbeir  parents 
and  tbe  governors  of  the  college,  this  did  not  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  a  decree,  by  tbe  diet  of  Warsaw, 
for  the  church  and  college  to  be  closed,  tbe  press 
to  be  stopped,  and  tbe  professors  sent  into  exile. 
This  decree  was  followed,  through  tbe  twenty  suc- 
ceeding years,  by  others,  with  provisions  more 
severe,  till,  in  1666,  tbe  Unitarians  were  forbidden, 
under  pain  of  death,  publicly  to  solemniie  their 
worship,  or  profess  their  sentiments,  and  required 
to  attach  themselves,  within  three  years,  to  tbe 
CathoUe,  Lutheran,  or  Calvinistic  communion,  or 
quit  the  kingdom;  and,  in  1660,  the  time  allowed 
in  this  alternative  for  disposing  of  their  property, 
and  making  other  arrangements  for  expatriation, 
was  further  abridged  by  a  decree  making  immediate 
outlawrv  the  penalty  of  delay.  In  the  dispersion 
which  followed,  some  went  to  England,  some  to 
different  states  of  Germany,  some  to  Holland, 
(where  the  BibKotkeea,  above  mentioned,  was  pub- 
lished, and  where,  before  long,  tbey  became  merged 
in  the  body  of  Remonstrants),  and  some  to  Tran- 
sylvania. 

They  continued  to  be  known  as  a  distinct  com- 
munity, only  in  this  latter  country,  where,  under 
tbe  auspices  of  George  Blandrata,  a  Piedmontese 
physician,  and  a  friend  of  Faustos  Sodnus,  their 
doctrine  bad  appeared  not  long  after  the  period  of 
its  rise  in  Poland,  and  had  been  fovoured,  in  like 
manner,  by  a  system  of  toleration,  pursued  by  two 
tuooessive  monarcbs.  But,  whether  from  other 
causes,  or  owing  to  tbe  toleration  being  limited  to 
a  particular  form  of  tbe  Unitarian  doctrine  (involv- 
ing tbe  obligation  of  invoking  Christ),  the  number 
of  professors  sever  became  large.    The  Unitarian 


still  remains  one  of  the  four  communions  recognised 
by  the  Austrian  government  of  Transylvania. 
According  to  the  ConvenatioHa-Lexiam,  it  consiste 
of  50,000  persons,  divided  aitxmg  164  churches, 
governed  by  a  superintendent  and  two  consistories. 
At  Clausenburigh,  their  principal  seat,  and  at 
Tboarda,  they  have  schools.  The  most  consider- 
able  publication  which  has  proceeded  from  them, 
is  the  Efplieatumes  Loconm  Vet.  et  Nov,  Test,  ea 
quibut  TVinitath  Dogma  etahiUri  solet,  by  George 
Enjedinus,  tbeir  third  superintendent.  Tbe  most 
recent  formal  exposition  of  their  views  is  believed 
to  be  found  in^  tbe  Summa  UniveriuB  TheologUe 
eeeundttm  Unitariot  (Clausenbui^,  1784),  attributed 
to  professor  Marcos. 

In  Holland,  Erasmus  John,  rector  of  the  college 
of  Antwerp,  published,  in  1585,  an  anonymous 
work,  £ivouring  this  system,  entitled  Aiaithens 
DoetrvuB  Chrieti  et  Antiehrieti  de  Uno  Vero  Dec 
He  was  forthwith  banished.  Thirteen  years  after 
Ostorode  and  Voidove,  for  similar  publications, 
were  ordered,  by  tbe  states-genera),  to  leave  the 
United  Provinces  within  ten  days,  and  their  writ- 
ings to  be  burned.  Brandt,  as  quoted  by  Mosheim, 
sa^s  that,  when  tbe  multitude  had  assembled  to 
witness  the  execution  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
sentence,  the  books  were  no  where  to  be  found. 
The  magistrates  were  curious  to  examine  them, 
and  had  divided  them  among  themselves  and  their 
friends.  In  1627,  Adolphus  Venator,  minister  of 
Almaer,  was  banished  for  composing  a  work  which 
savoured  of  Sodnianism,  qmod  portenta  Sarmatica 
taperet.  It  being  still  found,  however,  that  there 
were  many  Unitarians  in  Holland,  magnam  in  hi$ 
terrii  So^inianoruM  meesam  eue  (L  Amy),  tbe 
svnod  of  tbe  Seven  Provinces  sent  a  delegation  to 
the  states-general,  urging  the  necessity  of  further 
measures ;  whereupon  that  body,  after  consulting 
the  divines  of  Leyden,  issued  an  edict,  baring  date 
September  19, 1653,  forbidding  the  profession  of  tbe 
Soeinian  heresy,  and  tbe  holding  of  its  assemblies, 
under  pain  of  banishment  for  the  first  offence,  and 
punishment  at  discretion  for  the  second.  But— . 
whether  it  was  owing  to  impressions  made  by  tbe 
Apology  of  Schlicting,  published  in  tbe  next 
year,  to  the  opposition  of  public  sentiment,  to  the 
numbers  of  the  Unitarians  themselves,  or  to  the 
apparent  inconsistency  of  the  edict  with  tbe  prin- 
ciples of  toleration  already  asserted  by  tbe  states- 
general  in  several  treaties,  as  well  as  in  their 
articles  of  union — it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
carried  into  rigid  execution.  To  mention  no  other 
single  names  than  those  of  Episcopius,  Orotius,  Le 
Clerc,  and  Wetstein,  there  has  probably  been  al- 
ways a  large  number  of  Unitarians  among  the  Re- 
monstrants of  Holland.  But  the  Remonstrants 
have  not  published  their  opinions  freely,  being,  at 
all  times,  a  depressed  sect.  Their  ministers  at  one 
period  were  deprived,  and  at  another  banished ;  and, 
till  the  Dutch  revolution  in  1795,  no  Remonstrant 
could  hold  a  public  office,  or  be  a  professor  in  the 
universities,  or  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools.  A 
relaxation  of  attachment  to  hitherto  current  opinions 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that,  in  1817,  on  the 
recovery  of  Dutch  independence,  an  assembly  of 
professors  and  divines  was  convened,  which  per- 
mitted candidates  for  the  ministry  to  profess  and 
teach  tbe  articles  of  tbe  synod  of  Dort,  as  far  at 
they  are  m  aeeordanee  with  the  BibU,  More  recent 
publications  of  that  country  show  that  Unitarian 
opinions  have  there  disseminated  themselves  to  ua 
IneoDiiderable  extent. 
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Unitarianisu  in  England  dates  almost  as  far  back 
as  the  earliest  translation  of  the  Bible.  Strype,  in 
his  Memoirs  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  says,  "  There 
were  other  heresies  now  (1548)  vented  abroad,  as 
the  denial  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Deity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;"  and,  two  years  after,  the  same  writer  re- 
ports, **  Arianism  now  showed  itself  so  openly,  and 
was  in  such  danger  of  spreading  further,  that  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  suppress  it  by  using  more 
rugged  methods  than  seemed  agreeable  to  the 
merciful  principles  of  the  profession  of  the  gospeL*' 
In  1551,  a  German,  named  George  van  Paris,  was 
burned  at  London,  for  this  heresy,  and,  four  years 
after,  another  person,  at  Uxbridge.  Joan  Bocber, 
sometimes  called  the  maid  of  Kent,  vras  a  more  dis- 
tinguished victim.  She  was  a  lady  of  family  and 
education,  and  of  heroic  courage.  Alluding  to  an 
opinion  entertained  by  her  concerning  the  corporeal 
substance  of  the  Saviour,  "it  is  a  goodly  matter," 
said  she  to  her  judges,  *'  to  consider  your  ignorance. 
Not  long  ago,  you  burned  Ann  Askew  for  a  piece 
of  bread,  and  yet  came  yourselves  to  believe  and 
profess  the  same  doctrine  for  which  you  burned 
her.  And  now,  forsooth,  you  will  needs  bum  me 
for  a  piece  of  flesh ;  and,  In  the  end,  you  will  come 
to  believe  this  also,  when  ye  have  read  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  understand  them."  (Southey's  Book  of 
the  Church.)  Edward  YI.  could  hardly  be  prevailed 
upon  to  consent  to  her  execution,  and  signed  the 
warrant,  saying  to  Cranmer  that  he  must  be  respon- 
sible for  the  sin.  Under  James  I.  a  large  number 
of  persons,  some  of  them  of  rank  and  consideration, 
were  executed  for  the  same  offence.  In  Cromwell's 
time,  they  seem  generally  to  have  had  milder  treat- 
ment. Biddle,  their  leader,  was  at  last,  however, 
thrown  by  the  dictator  into  prison,  where  he  died 
in  1662.  The  posthumous  works  of  Milton,  first 
published  in  1825,  shows  him  to  have  adopted  their 
sentiments.  An  act  of  the  long  parliament,  in  1648, 
making  the  profession  of  Unitarianism  a  felony,  was 
so  &r  mitigated,  after  the  revolution,  by  statutes 
of  the  eighth  and  ninth  of  William  III.  as  to  make 
the  offence  punishable,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
certain  civil  disabilities,  and,  in  the  second,  by  three 
years'  imprisonment,  and  virtual  outlawry.  These 
statutes  were  not  repealed  till  1813.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  however,  besides  other  names 
of  the  first  distinction,  their  dairo  to  which  is  dis- 
puted, we  find,  among  avowed  English  Unitarians, 
those  of  Firmin,  Emlyn,  Whiston,  Samuel  Clarke, 
and  Lardner;  and,  to  go  higher,  of  Locke  and 
Newton.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
several  clergymen  of  the  established  church  (Lind- 
sey,  Jebb,  Wakefield,  Disney,  and  others)  resigned 
their  benefices,  in  consequence  of  having  adopted 
Unitarian  vievrs,  while,  at  the  same  time,  among 
numerous  converts  from  the  dissenting  sects,  ap- 
peared the  names  of  doctors  Priestley,  Price,  Aikin, 
Bees,  and  others  of  scientific  and  literary  note. 
The  English  body  of  the  three  denominations,  as  it 
is  called,  is  composed  of  the  Presbyterians,  Inde- 
pendents and  Baptists.  Of  that  portion  of  the 
latter  class  called  General  Baptists,  a  majority  are 
acknowledged  Unitarians.  Such  was,  towards  the 
close  of  his  life,  Robert  Robinson,  the  author  of 
the  Village  Sermons,  and  doctor  Toulmin,  the 
learned  editor  of  Neale's  History  of  the  Puritans ; 
and  the  Presbyterian  churches,  throughout  England, 
are  understood  to  be,  in  many  cases,  occupied  by 
oongregations  of  this  sort.  Their  number  was 
reckoned,  twelve  years  ago,  at  more  than  two  hun- 


dred.  {Unit,  in  Ang.  Rd.  Hiat.  Stat,  ht*^ 
Brev.  Expo§.)  In  tiie  Presbyterisa  chutho  ; 
the  north  of  Ireland,  a  vehement  eontrorert)  U 
been  lately  carried  on,  the  event  of  wbidi  h  vni- 
stood  to  have  been  to  detach  about  forty  cbintr 
from  the  body  of  that  communion,  and  unite  \in 
as  professed  Unitarians,  into  a  society  of  tbcircr 
consisting  of  several  presbyteries.  There  ve  «^ 
congregations  of  this  character  in  Dublin,  »i 
other  southern  cities  of  the  kingdooL  In  Souk, 
there  are  Unitarian  chapels  in  £dinbiiiigb,Gbf« 
and  other  places.  The  principal  supply  oif  i&isL*>' 
is  from  Manchester  college,  at  York;  otlien  oi* 
from  the  Scotch  universities,  sod  frooi  tk  ^ 
Dublin. 

As  early  as  1680,  some  English  mioiiter  ex- 
plained to  a  synod,  convened  at  AsuterduD^fafi' 
growing  heterodoxy  of  the  Genevan  churci  T-' 
first  public  measure  of  importance  in  the  eooMx 
was  a  decree  of  the  Company  of  Pstton,  in  \'6. 
dispensing  candidates  for  ordination  froa  fuWr> 
tion  to  the  Helvetic  confession,  sod  lobsbti'-k 
for  this  a  profession  of  holding  "  the  tme  dorr- 
of  the  holy  prophets  and  apostles,  as  eomf>r»: 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testuaat!.!' 
summarily  set  forth  in  the  catechism."  Vr' 
theological  professor  in  the  academy,  pnbliskK  • 
long  after,  his  disbelief  in  the  consubttutitlit* «' 
the   Son.     In    1757,  the   article  Gemt,  is  .* 
French  Encydoptedia,  announced,  that  "ivr 
the  ministers  disbeliered  the  divinity  of  ir^' 
Christ,  of  which  Calvin,  their  leader,  wu  tbt  i^ 
ous  defender."     In  1788,  the  catechiim  of  Ci 
was  superseded  by  another,  of  a  charactff  tc  -j 
cate  the  justness  of  this  statement    b  \^'  ■ 
liturgy,  expurgated  upon  Unitarian  priocipH «» 
substituted   for  that  anciently  in  nsc;  ao^*^ 
years  earlier,  a  professedly  amended  vcnMs  d ' 
Scriptures,  which  had  been  in  preperatioDip^' 
of  a  century,  was  published  under  the  aotk<r'' 
the  Venerable  Company  of  Pastors.    At  tU 
sent  time,  the  twenty-seven  pastors  of  tfce  f**- 
lisfaed  church  of  the  canton  are  undcrsto^  * 
two  or  three   exceptions,    to  hold  to  Vr"*"' 
opinions.     A  controversy  on  the  subject  brok. 
in  1816,  which,  though  much  diacoursfed  H 
magistrates,  continues  to  the  present  tint   ^ 
Chenevidre,  rector  of  the  academy,  the  m^ 
tinguished  writer  of  the  dominant  party,  («^  '* 
in    1831,  an  Easai  du  Syatfme  Tkfoio^  « 
Drinite,  and  an  Eaaai  du  Pfeki  ori^L  i»  * 
are  argued,  at  length.  Unitarian  views  opos  * 
points. 

In  America,  Unitarian  opinions  appear  (ff^ 
Adams's  letter  to  doctor  Morse)  to  have  be* 
tensively  adopted  in  Massachusetts  as  earU  v 
middle  of  the  last  century.      In    1756,  t^ 
Humble   Inquiry  into  the  Script  are  Acrt-r 
Jesus  Christ,  was  published  in  Boston.  (^-^' 
is  said,  by  the  agency  of  doctor  ^laybev.  • 
West  church,  and  came  into  wide  csrculation 
of  the  three  Episcopal  churches  of  that  tit}  * 
ed,  in  1785,  a  liturgy  excluding:  the  reco^- 
the  Trinitarian  doctrine.     In  1 805,  fttt«nt  ^ 
extensively  drawn  to  the  subject  by  seven) 
cations,  occasioned  by  the  appointment  of  » ^ 
guished  Unitarian  to  the  divinity  ehair  of  ^  • 
versity  of  Cambridge.     In  1816,  the  cootn- 
was  revived  by  a  republication,  in  that  coo*^ 
a  chapter  from  Mr  Belsham'a  lASt  of  Liod«r; « 
the  title  American  Unitarianum.     Up  to  tbn  '^ 
the  doctrine  bad  been  hardly  diarataed  oat »  ' 
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England,  thoogh  »  mimU  society,  dating  from  the 
visit  of  doctor  Priestley,  in  1794,  existed  in  PhiU- 
delphim.  In  1819,  a  congregation  was  gathered  in 
Baltimore;  and  others  now  exist  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  Charleston,  Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati,  and  other  principal  cities  of  the  Union. 
The  number  of  churches  organized  according  to  the 
Congregational  form  is  reckoned  at  from  170  to 
200.  Their  mmisters  sj-e  chiefly  furnished  from 
the  diYinity  college  of  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
in  Massachusetts.  The  annual  reports  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  the  government 
of  which  is  established  in  Boston,  circulate  infor- 
mat  ion  respecting  the  progress  of  the  doctrine. 
Besides  the  Congregational  Unitarians,  the  deno- 
mination called  ChriUiattSf  which  is  numerous, 
particularly  in  the  Western  States,  reckoning,  in 
1827,  from  700  to  1000  churches  (letter  of  General 
Christian  Conference,  in  Christian  Examiner,  vol. 
iv),  maintains  Unitarian  opinions;  and  they  are  un- 
derstood also  to  prevail  in  the  large  sect  ot  the  Re- 
formed Baptists,  in  the  same  region  of  the  country. 
In  France,  many  of  the  Protestant  clergy  reject 
the  Trinitarian  scheme  of  Christian  doctrine.  The 
tone  of  their  principal  publication,  the  Revue  PrO' 
trstanU,  is  hostile  to  it ;  and  the  principal  sources 
of  supply  for  the  ministry  of  the  French  churches, 
are  the  schools  of  Geneva  and  Bfontauban,  where 
the  Unitarian  system  has  ascendency.  A  society 
was  formed  lately,  at  Paris,  called  the  Unitarian 
Association  of  France. 

In  British  Asia,  a  native  society  of  Unitarian 
Christians  has  existed,  for  several  years,  at  Madras, 
under  the  care  of  William  Roberts,  a  native ;  but  a 
much  more  remarkable  developement  of  opinion  of 
this  kind  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  distinguished 
Bramtn,  Rammohun  Roy,  of  Calcutta,  who,  in  his 
publications  in  English,  called  the  Precepts  of 
Jesus,  and  First,  Second  and  Final  Appeal  to  the 
Christian  Public,  has  directed  the  thoughts  of  num- 
bers of  his  countrymen  to  the  subjects  therein  pro- 
posed. 

Unitarians  pro&ss  to  derive  their  views  from 
Scripture,  and  to  make  it  the  ultimate  arbiter  in 
all  religious  questions,  thus  distinguishing  them« 
selves  from  the  Rationalista  (otherwise  called  the 
if  nli-Mipenui/aratos)  of  Germany.  They  undertake 
to  show  that,  interpreted  according  to  the  settled 
laws  of  langua^,  the  isniform  testimony  of  the 
sacred  writings  is,  that  the  Holv  Spirit  hit  no  per- 
sonal existence  distinct  from  the  Father,  and  that 
the  Son  is  a  derived  and  dependent  being,  whether, 
as  some  believe,  created  in  some  remote  period  of 
time,  or,  as  others,  beginning  to  live  when  he  ap- 
peared on  earth.  Three  of  the  passages  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  have  been  relied  on  to  prove  the 
contrary  (1  John  v.,  7 ;  1  Tim.  iii.,  16 ;  and  Acts 
XX.,  26^,  they  hold,  with  other  critics,  to  be  spuria 
ous.  Others  (as  John  i.,  1,  &c. ;  Romans  ix.,  5) 
they  maintain  to  have  received  an  erroneous  inter- 
pretation. They  insist  that  ecclesiastical  history  en- 
ables them  to  trace  to  obsolete  systems  of  heathen 
philosophy  the  introduction  of  the  received  doe- 
trine  into  the  church,  in  which,  once  received,  it 
has  been  sustained  on  grounds  independent  of  its 
merits »  and  they  go  so  far  as  to  aver  that  it  is 
satis£sctorily  refuted  by  the  biblical  passages,  when 
rightly  understood,  which  are  customarily  adduced 
in  its  suppoit.  According  as  their  distmguishing 
doctrine  has  been  professed  in  different  times  and 
places,  it  has  been  found  in  connexion  with  various 
others,  which  have  been  prominent  subjects  of oon^ 


troversy  in  the  church,  as  those  which  respect  the 
manner  of  baptism,  philosophical  liberty  and  neces- 
sity, the  methods  of  Christ's  mediation,  &c.  The 
Unitarians  (sometimes  called  Sociniana)  of  Poland 
held  to  the  obligation  of  invoking  Christ — a  view 
which  no  Unitarians  of  the  present  day,  out  of 
Transylvania,  are  believed  to  entertain.  In  Ame* 
rica,  Unitarian  opinions  are  much  divided  upon  the 
point  of  Christ's  pre-existence ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  Uie  r^ection  of  the  tenet  of  his  vicarious 
Suffering  (or  suffering  as  men's  substitute),  along 
with  that  of  his  supreme  Deity,  appears  to  be  uni- 
versally characteristic  of  the  sect.  See  Bock, 
HiHoria  AniUrinitariomm ;  Lubieniecius,  HiaiorM 
Beformationia  Polonica ;  Lampe,  Siaioria  Eedeaim 
Hungaricas  Benko,  TVaMy/twnta;  Maimbourg, 
Hiatory  of  Arianiam  ;  L'Amy,  Hiaiory  of  Socini^ 
aniam  ;  Rees,  RacouiaH  Caieckiam. 

Unitariama  is  also  sometimes  used,  in  politics,  to 
designate  a  party  in  favour  of  a  central  government, 
in  contradistinction  to  one  in  favour  of  a  federal 
government.  Thus  we  hear  of  the  UnUariana  in 
Buenos  Ayres. 

UNIT  AS  FRATRUM.  See  United  Breihretu 
UNITED  BRETHREN  (Protestant),  oe  UNI- 
TAS  FRATRUM;  the  official  denomination  of  the 
religious  society  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
JIforavuDM.  This  society  was  originallv  formed  by 
descendants  of  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren 
(see  Bokemian  Brethren),  who,  being  persecuted 
for  their  religious  tenets,  and  non-conformity  in 
their  native  country,  founded  a  colony,  under  the 
patronage  of  count  Zinzendorf,  on  an  estate  of  his, 
called  Bertheladorf  in  Upper  Lusatia,  in  the  year 
1722,  to  which  colony  the  name  of  Sermhut  was 
given,  on  account  of  its  situation  on  the  southern 
declivity  of  a  hill  called  the  Hutberg.  It  was  not 
until  the  number  of  emigrants  from  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  who  there  found  an  asylum,  had  consi- 
derably increased,  and  many  religiously  disposed 
persons  from  other  quarters,  attracted  by  their  pious 
seal  and  their  sufferings,  had  settled  along  with 
them,  that  the  diversity  of  sentiments,  perceptible 
among  so  many  sealous  Christians  of  various  modes 
of  thinking,  suggested  to  them  the  propriety  of 
some  general  agreement  concerning  faith  and  rules 
of  conduct.  Accordingly,  under  the  guidance  of 
count  Zinsendorf,  who,  from  an  early  a^,  had  en- 
tertained an  idea  of  constituting  a  Christian  com- 
munity, on  the  model  of  the  primitive  apostolic 
congregations,  certain  articles  of  union  were  pro- 
posed among  them,  which,  leaving  all  the  distinc- 
tive doctrines  of  the  various  Protestant  denomina- 
tions of  Christians  entirely  out  of  the  question, 
adopted,  as  articles  of  faith,  only  those  fundamental 
Scripture  truths  in  which  they  all  agree,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  introduced  a  system  of  social  com- 
pact and  church  discipline  resembling  that  of  the 
ancient  church  of  the  Moravian  Brethren,  and  in- 
tended to  form  a  society  in  some  degree  such  as 
the  primitive  churches  are  represented  to  have  been. 
All  the  inhabitants  of  Hermhut,  after  mature  con- 
sideration, adopted  this  todal  scheme  and  these 
statutes,  by  the  name  of  a  brotherly  agreement,  and 
pledged  themselves  mutually  to  its  observance,  in 
the  year  1727,  and  thus  formed  the  first  stock  of 
the  present  society  of  United  Brethren.  Count 
Zinsendorf  was  justly,  in  some  measure,  considered 
the  founder  of  the  society,  to  which  he  thencefor* 
ward  devoted  his  whole  life,  property  and  energy. 
It  will  be  readily  conceived,  however,  more  especi* 
ally  after  observing  that  further  emigrations  from 
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Bohemia  and  Moravia  were  checked  by  the  Saxon 
goremment  at  an  early  period,  that  the  descendants 
of  the  first  emigrants,  at  this  day,  constitute  but 
a  small  proportion  of  the  present  society.  In- 
diyidiials  from  all  Protestant  denominations,  co- 
inciding, in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity common  to  all,  and  professing  a  desire  to 
lead  a  truly  Christian  life,  as  members  of  such  a 
community,  under  its  peculiar  regulations,  were, 
from  the  beginning,  admitted  among  them  without 
renouncing  their  original  church  and  creed.  On 
the  contrary,  to  facilitate  the  maintenance  of  their 
connexion  with  their  original  churches,  the  society 
expressly  indudes  three  different  tropes  or  modifi- 
cations within  its  pale,  the  Lutheran,  the  Reformed 
and  the  Moravian,  which  latter  comprises  all  other 
Protestant  denominations.  Experience  has  taught^ 
that  these  differences,  among  persons  so  intimately 
associated,  vanish  of  themselves  to  such  a  degree, 
that  the  original  idea  of  these  tropes  is  now 
maintained  only  as  an  evidence  of  the  principle  of 
their  union,  while  its  practical  consequences  have 
become  altogether  imperceptible.  The  United 
Brethren,  however,  continue  strenuously  to  object 
to  being  considered  a  separate  sect  or  denomination, 
tiecause  their  union  is  exclusively  founded  on  general 
Ohristian  doctrines,  and  their  peculiarities  relate 
solely  to  their  social  organisation,  which  is  intend- 
ed only  to  &cilitate  their  joint  purpose  of  putting 
truly  Christian  principles  of  life  and  conduct  into 
actual  practice.  They  consequently  admit  of  no 
peculiar  articles  of  £uth,  confining  themselves  alto- 
gether to  regulations  of  conduct  and  discipline.  As 
a  body,  they  have  at  all  times,  when  required  by 
governments  to  point  out  their  creed,  professed 
general  adherence  to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg, 
as  most  congenial  to  the  views  of  a  majority ;  and, 
although  they  do  not  pledge  their  ministers  to  an 
express  adoption  of  its  artides,  it  is  agreed  among 
them  not  to  insist  upon  any  doctrines  utterly  re- 
pugiiaat  thereto.  They  avoid  discussions  respect- 
ing the  speculative  truths  of  religion,  and  insist 
upon  individual  experience  of  the  practical  efficacy 
of  the  gospel,  produdng  a  real  change  of  sentiment 
and  conduct,  as  the  only  essentiids  in  religion. 
They  consider  the  manifestation  of  God  in  Christ 
as  intended  to  be  the  most  benefidal  revelation 
of  the  Deity  to  the  human  race ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, they  make  the  life,  merits,  acts,  words, 
sufferings  and  death  of  the  Saviour,  the  prindpal 
theme  of  their  doctrine,  while  they  carefully  avoid 
entering  into  any  theoretical  disquisitions  on  the 
mysterious  essence  of  the  Godhead,  simply  adher- 
ing to  the  words  of  Scripture.  Admitting  the 
sacred  Scriptures  as  the  only  source  of  divine  re- 
velation, they  nevertheless  believe,  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  continues  to  lead  those  who  believe  in  Christ 
Into  all  further  truth,  not  by  revealing  new  doc- 
trines, but  by  teaching-  those  who  sincerely  desire 
to  learn,  daily  better  to  understand  and  apply  the 
truths  which  the  Scriptures  contain.  They  beUeve, 
that,  to  live  agreeably  to  the  gospel,  it  is  essential 
io  aim,'  in  all  things,  to  fulfil  the  will  of  God. 
Even  in  their  temporal  concerns,  they  endeavour 
to  ascertain  the  will  of  God :  they  do  not,  indeed, 
expect  some  miraculous  manifestation  of  his  will, 
but  only  endeavour  to  test  the  purity  of  their  pur- 
poses by  the  light  of  the  dtytne  word.  Nothing  of 
eonsequenee  is  done  by  them,  as  a  sodety,  until 
such  an  examination  has  taken  place ;  and,  in  cases 
of  difflcttlty,  the  question  is  dedded  by  lot,  to  avoid 
tbe  undue  preponderance  of  influential  men,  and  in 


the  tinmble  hope  that  God  vriU  guide  tkca  nrt 
by  its  dedsion,  where  their  unlimited  aodmiiii. 
ing  fails  them.  In  former  times,  the  muofHii 
the  members  of  the  sodetv  were,  in  mat  mftex 
regarded  as  a  concern  of  the  sodct  j,  u  it  vm  ps 
of  their  social  agreement,  thst  dooc  iboaU  tik. 
place  ivithout  the  approval  of  the  elden;  ai  \i' 
elders'  consent  or  refussl  was  utuiHy  drttrvf 
by  lot.  But  this  custom  wu  at  length  iMm 
and  nothing  is  now  requisite  to  obtuo  the  tame 
of  the  elders,  but  propriety  of  conduct  is  tk  pr- 
ties.  They  consider  none  of  their  peeditr  nr*^ 
tions  essential,  but  all  liable  to  he  ib«c  - 
abandoned,  whenever  it  is  found  neeeiMrjr.isvir 
better  to  attain  thdr  great  olgcct— the  pcoaoi 
of  piety.  Such  alterations  are  efiedcd  thm^-k 
medium  of  their  synods.  The  sodetj  w'.t  j- 
dertook  to  propagate  the  gospdsiDoogkcttkia 
tions.  The  success  of  their  atteopti  is  ths  ic^ 
is  generally  known,  and  a  great  proportiosc/ti'.' 
energy  is  at  this  dav  devoted  to  this  olgeet  k» 
prosecution  thereof,  drcurostsnces  oecsmd*  «in. 
combined  with  the  increase  of  its  Bonkenr 
certain  difficulties  in  thdr  waj  at  HeinkBt,  o^ 
the  sodetjT  to  plant  colonies,  oo  the  pha «(  - 
mother  sodety  there,  in  different  psrti  oif  Goair 
England,  Holland,  America,  Iul,  sU  of  vticiv 
gether,  now  constitute  the  Umtf  ef  tkt  B^ 
Each  individual  colony,  cslled  a  pket  tmym'- 
is  independent  in  its  individual  eoacem^sBk:) 
superintendence,  however,  of  the  hosrdrff«^ 
directors  of  the  Unity ;  which  8opeiiBt«4»t^ 
England  and  America,  is  administered  bj  hIx^^ 
nate  locsl  boards,  in  respect  to  sllthi^v  > 
general  nature ;  but  they  are  respooaUe  t:  *» 
general  board  of  the  directors,  st  prcMsti:^^ 
at  Berthebdorf,  near  Hermhut,  snd  kBttci» 
the  board  of  elden  of  the  Ui^.  TW  t^ 
mcnts  of  all  the  ministers  and  oneen  ^^"^ 
munity  rest  exclusively  with  this  hosid.  btv 
land  and  America,  hovrever,  these  tie  <***^ 
to  the  local  boards.  To  them  u  further  eosaf 
the  direction  of  all  general  objediof  A**^^ 
sodety,  such  as  their  heathen  miflioiii, uc"?^ 
of  superannuated  ministers  snd  their  »*JV* 
the  education  of  the  chUdren  of  sod  of  t»* ' 
are  without  means  of  thdr  own.  For.  * 
prindples  and  drcumstances  of  the  toae^  f^ 
them  from  allotting  a  greater  sskry  to  0!  <*^ 
than  their  decent  maintenaaee  '•^^f^^J^ 
among  them  who  are  not  possessed  of  w^ 
cannot  lay  by  any  thing  for  their  old  igt » 
the  education  of  their  children:  thedisi|to(»> 
therefore,  devolves  upon  the  whok  •«|5|^. 

The  economical  affmrs  of  each  (b^^"|T 
munity  are  administered  by  one  ^ ^tzZi 
that  particular  community,  with  the  «»«"^, 
a  committee  elected  biennially  from  v^,^' 
habitants,  generally  by  the  votes  of  sU  n^^ 
hers,  or  by  an  intermediate  body  thas  ^^  ! 
objects  for  which  each  community  hss  th»» 
vide,  are.  the  erection  and  maiotansnreof  *^ 
the  support  of  the  active  ministers  and  other  ^ 
of  proper  schools,  and  all  other  things  oeee*^ 
the  well-bdng  of  the  communitv  and  the  F2 
tion  of  good  order,  while  the  individaiU  esJJ 
it  are  as  entirely  independent  in  their  pnn*J 
perty  as  any  other  persons  whatever ;  esa*1 
on  his  particular  business,  for  his  own  ff^ 
upon  his  own  responsibility.  A  ton^Jr 
sion,  vis.  that  there  exists  a  comnunitM^ 
among  them,  is  still  very  prevaleat,  eipeo^ 
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AiMries.     This  is  ailribaUble  to  the  faet,  that, 
when  their  colonice  in  America  were  oommenced, 
it  was  for  tome  yean  found  neceenry  to  combine 
the  eflbrta  of  all  the  memben,  in  order  to  maintain 
themseWea  amid  their  diOculties;  and,  althoogh 
each  indiYiduai  retained  the  absolute  disposal  of 
any  property,  before  his  own,  their  joint  earnings, 
for  the  time,  went  into  a  common  stock,  from  which 
their  daily  necessities  were  supplied*     This  un* 
natural  state  of  things,  however,  continued  no 
longer  than  it  was  imperiously  necessary.    Many 
other  erroneous  conceptions  hare  become  prcTalent, 
coocemiiiv  the  economical  concerns  of  this  society. 
The  original  members  of  it  had  nothing  to  depend 
on  but  their  industry.    Count  Zinsendorf  and  some 
of  his  nearest  connexions  sacrificed  the  whole  of 
their  estates  in  the  various  undertakings,  missions 
and  colonies.     As  the  society  grew,  numbers  of 
wealthy  aMmbeie  alTofded  liberal  aid;   but  the 
society  nerer  had  any  actual  funds,  upon  which 
they  could  depend.    Indiridual  members  borrowed 
the  necessary  sums,  upon  their  own  credit.     These 
funds  were  InYested,  partly  in  commercial  under- 
takings,  partly  in   landed    estates,  and    various 
nwnufiwtures,  and  the  profits  applied  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  sodety.     Upon  the  death  of  count 
Zinsendorf,  it  was  found  that  a  debt  had  accrued, 
greatly  exceeding  the  value  of  all  the  available  in- 
vestments.    A  separation  of  interests  now  took 
place.     Each  individual  community  assumed  a  pro- 
portionable share  of  the  assets  and  debt,  and  thence- 
forward undertook  the  management  of  its  individual 
concerns,  and  to  provide  for  its  own  necessities  by 
means  of  an  institution,    operating  very  much  in 
the  manner  of  a  savings'  bank,  termed  the  dimeamy 
of  each  community.     Moneys  were  taken  up,  under 
the  spedal  superintendence  of  the  elders  and  of  the 
committee  above  mentioned,  and  invested :  the  pro- 
ceeds went  to  defray  the  disbursements  of  that 
particular  eommunity :  the  understanding  was,  that 
if  the  avails  were  such  ss  to  leave  any  thing  to  be 
disposed  of  after  defraying  their  own  expenses,  such 
surplus  was  to  go  to  aid  other  communities,  whose 
means  might  not  be  so  ample,  or  to  assist  the 
gcnersl  concerns.     Thus,  in  most  communities  of 
the  United  Brothrer ,  certain  trades  or  manu&ctures 
are  carried  on  for  their  benefit,  as  such.     By  these 
means,  together  with  the  voluntary  annual  sub- 
scriptions of  the  members  towards  the  maintenance 
of  the  mtaisten,  and  the  support  of  the  churdi  and 
sdiools»  the  necessary  liinds  are  raised  for  defraying 
the  chaiges  on  the  particukr  communities,  and  for 
certain  proportionate  contributions,  which  each  is 
expected  to  furnish  to  thst  fund  of  the  Unity  which 
is  established  for  the  support  of  superannuated 
ministers,  and  other  olBcers,  and  their  widows,  as 
well  ss  for  the  education  of  their  children.     The 
funds  required,  in  each  community,  for  the  pur- 
port of  police  and  convenience,  are  raised  by  re- 
'     gular  taxes  on  the  householders,  assessed  by  the 
committee  before  mentioned.     The  rest  of  the  as- 
sets on  hand,  at  the  death  of  count  Zinsendorf, 
wers  put  under  the  control  of  a  special  board, 
formmg  one  department  of  the  board  of  elders  of 
the  Unity,  and  the  proceeds  appUed  to  discharge 
the  debt  before  mentioned.     The  disbursements 
required  by  the  missions  among  tibe  heathens  are 
supphed  by  voluntary  contributions.     The  greater 
part  of  the  annual  amount  at  the  present  time  is 
niniished  by  persons  not  connected  with  the  society. 
Some  few  of  the  West  India  missions  are  in  part 
supported  by  the  industry  of  the  missionaries,  and 


those  in  Labrador  by  a  commercial  establishment 
trading  thither  under  the  guidance  of  a  society 
established  at  London.  In  the  United  States  there 
is  a  sodetv  for  propagating  the  gospel  among  the 
heathen,  incorporated  by  several  states,  and  con- 
sisting of  members  of  the  United  Brethren's  church. 
This  society  has  recently  acquired  laige  funds  by 
the  bequest  of  one  of  its  members.  All  these  re- 
sources flow  into  the  common  missionary  fund, 
which  is  administered,  and  the  missionary  concern 
in  general  managed,  by  another  department  of  the 
board  of  elders  of  the  Unitv,  called  the  sMsitowary 
dep^rtwteni,  (See  the  article  MMon*,)  A  third 
department  of  this  board  is  termed  the  departwieni 
afedueatitm.  This  has  charp,  not  only  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  education  of  children  throughout  the 
society  generally,  but,  in  an  especial  manner,  of 
those  who  are  educated  at  the  public  expence.  In 
many  of  the  communities  of  United  Brethren  in 
Germany,  England  and  America,  boarding  schools, 
for  the  education  of  young  persons  of  both  sexes, 
are  established,  in  which  not  only  their  own  ^outh, 
but  a  ^rtJt  number  of  others,  are  instructed  in  use- 
ful saences  and  polite  acquirements.  For  many 
years,  these  schoob  have  sustained,  and  still  main- 
tain, a  considerable  reputation  both  in  Europe  and 
America.  At  Niesky,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  the  Unity 
maintains  a  higher  clawical  institution,  where  those 
receive  a  preparatory  education  who  intend  to  em- 
brace the  liberal  professions,  or  be  prepared  for  the 
ministry.  The  latter  complete  their  studies  in  a 
college  situated  at  Gnadenfeld,  in  Silesia,  which 
serves  the  purposes  of  a  university.  Similar  insti- 
tutions, upon  a  smaller  scale,  are  established  at 
Fulnec  for  the  English,  and  at  Naxareth  for  the 
American  portion  of  the  Unit^.  These  are,  pro- 
perly speaking,  theological  seminaries  only.  Young 
men  desirous  of  devoting  themselves  to  the  medical 
or  other  learned  professions,  resort,  of  course,  to 
the  public  uuiversittes  of  their  respective  countries. 
In  the  three  departments  of  the  board  of  elders  of 
the  Unity  before  alluded  to,  taken  collectively,  the 
direction  of  the  whole  Unity  is  concentrated.  This 
board,  however,  is  responsible  to  the  synods  of  the 
society,  which  meet  at  stated  times,  generslly  at 
intend  of  from  seven  to  twelve  years,  and  from 
whom  all  its  authority  emanates.  They  are  com- 
posed of  the  bishops  and  dvil  seniors  of  the  church, 
certain  other  general  officers  of  the  society,  such  as 
the  members  of  the  board  of  elders  of  the  Unity  for 
ike  time  bebg,  and  of  the  representatives  chosen 
by  each  individual  community.  At  these  meetings,  a 
revision  of  all  the  concerns  of  the  society  and  its  parts 
take  place,  and  such  alterations  are  adopt  ed  as  circum- 
stances seem  to  require.  They  are  terminated  by 
the  appointment  of  anew  board  of  elders  of  the  Unity. 
The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  mode  of  life  of 
the  United  Brethren,  where  they  form  separate 
communities,  which,  however,  is  not  slwajrs  the 
esse ;  for,  in  many  instances,  societies  belonging  to 
the  Unity  are  situated  in  larger  and  smaller  cities 
and  towns,  intermingled  wi^  the  rest  of  the  in- 
habitants, in  which  cases  their  peculiar  regulations 
are,  of  eourse,  out  of  the  question.  In  their 
separate  communities,  they  do  not  sUow  the  per- 
manent residence  of  any  persons  as  householders 
who  are  not  members  in  full  communion,  and  who 
have  not  signed  the  written  instrument  of  brotherly 
agreement,  upon  which  their  constitution  and 
discipline  rests;  but  they  freely  admit  of  the 
temporary  residence  among  them  of  such  other  per- 
to  conform  to  their  external  re- 
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gulationa.  According  to  these,  all  kinds  of  amuse- 
inents  considered  dangerous  to  strict  morality  are 
forbidden,  as  balls,  dancing,  plays,  gambling  of  any 
kind,  and  all  promiscuous  assemblies  of  the  youth 
of  both  sexes.  These,  however,  are  not  debarred 
from  forming,  under  proper  advice  and  parental 
superintendence,  that  acquaintance  which  their 
future  matrimonial  connexions  may  require.  In 
the  communities  on  the  European  continent, 
whither,  to  this  day,  numbers  of  young  persons  of 
both  sexes  resort  in  order  to  become  members  of  the 
society  from  motives  of  piety  and  a  desire  to  pre- 
pare themselves  to  become  missionaries  among  the 
heathen,  and  where,  moreover,  the  difficulties  of 
supporting  a  family  greatly  limit  the  number  of  mar- 
riages, a  stricter  attention  to  this  point  becomes 
necessary.  On  this  account,  the  unmarried  men 
and  boys,  not  belonging  to  the  families  of  the 
•community,  reside  together,  under  the  care  of  an 
elder  of  their  own  class,  in  a  building  called  the 
nngle  brethren* »  house,  where  usually  divers  tradea 
and  manufactures  are  carried  on,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  house  or  of  the  community,  and  which,  at  the 
same  time,  fiimishes  a  cheap  and  convenient  place 
for  the  board  and  lodging  of  those  who  are  em- 
ployed as  journeymen,  apprentices,  or  otherwise,  in 
the  families  constituting  the  community.  Particu- 
lar daily  opportunities  of  edification  are  there  af- 
forded them ;  and  such  a  house  is  the  place  of  resort 
where  the  young  men  and  boys  of  the  families  spend 
their  leisure  time,  it  being  a  general  rule,  that  every 
member  of  the  society  shall  devote  himself  to  some 
useful  occupation.  A  similar  house  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  female  superintendent,  and  under  similar 
regulations,  is  called  the  nngle  ststert*  hcmse,  and  if 
the  common  dwelling  place  of  all  unmarried  females, 
not  members  of  any  familv,  or  not  employed  as  ser- 
vants in  the  families  of  the  community.  Even 
these  regard  the  sisters'  house  as  their  principal 
place  of  association  at  leisure  hours.  Industrious 
habits  are  here  inculcated  in  the  same  way.  In  the 
communities  of  the  United  Brethren  in  America, 
the  facilities  of  supporting  families,  and  the  conse- 
quent early  marriages,  have  superseded  the  necessity 
of  single  brethren  s  houses ;  but  they  all  have  sis- 
ters' houses  of  the  above  description,  which  afibrd 
a  comfortable  asylum  to  aged  unmarried  females, 
while  they  furnish  an  opportunity  of  attending  to 
the  further  education  and  improvement  of  the  fe- 
male youth  after  they  have  led  school.  In  the 
larger  communities,  similar  bouses  afford  the  same 
advantages  to  such  widows  as  desire  to  live  retired, 
and  are  called  undow8*  houset.  The  individuals  re- 
siding  in  these  establishments  pay  a  small  rent,  by 
which,  and  by  the  sums  paid  for  their  board,  the 
expenses  of  these  houses  are  defrayed,  assisted  oc- 
casionally by  the  profits  on  the  sale  of  ornamental 
nee^ework,  &e.,  on  which  some  of  the  inmates 
subsist.  The  aged  and  needy  are  supported  by  the 
same  means.  Each  division  of  sex  and  station  j  ust  al- 
luded to — vii. widows,  single  men  and  youths,  single 
women  and  girls  past  the  age  of  childhood — is 
placed  under  the  special  guidance  of  elders  of  their 
own  description,  whose  province  it  is  to  assist  them 
with  good  advice  and  admonition,  and  to  attend,  as 
much  as  may  be,  to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  wel- 
fare of  eueh  individual.  The  children  of  each  sex 
are  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  single  choirs,  as  these  divisions  are  termed. 
Their  instruction  in  religion,  and  in  all  the  necessary 
branches  of  human  knowledge,  in  good  schools,  ear- 
fied  on  separately  for  each  sex,  is  under  the  special 


superintendence  of  the  stated  ■liaiitoof  o^er.. 
munity,  and  of  the  board  of  elden.   Bisifltf  fprr* 
elders  are  charged  to  attend  to  the  ipritid  fft^< 
of  the  married  people.    All  thoeeUoiflf  ac 
sexes,  together  with  the  stated  omiuttf.tov&a 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  it  chiefly  ooati:'' 
(although  all  other  elders  who  may  be  <;tu 
partidpate  therein),  and  with  the  penoaittil. 
the  economical  concerns  of  the  coomsiiitj  n ' 
trusted,  form  together  the  hoard  of  ddcn,  in- 
rests  the  government  of  the  comoratity,  vr. 
concurrence  of  the  committee  ekdcdbjrtkat* 
bitants  for  all  temporal  concerns.  Thii  casr-- 
superintends  the  observance  of  sU  rtfuhtm  i> 
charge  of  the  police,  and  decides  difierawaktv 
individuals.    Matters  of  a  genenl  oston  w  i>> 
nutted  to  a  meeting  of  the  whok  eoouiBti.  c- 
sisting  either  of  all  male  memhcn  of  aft « 
an  intermediate  body  elected  by  then.  Pv 
meetings  are  held  every  evemng  in  the  nvi  v 
of  these  are  devoted  to  the  reading  of  paw  • 
Scripture,  others  to  the  commumcstioscf  10^ 
from  the  missionary  stations,  ssd  f^kn  ti  ** 
singing  of  hymns  or  selected  vena.  Oi  ^' 
mornings,  the  church  litany  is  poklidy  n^^ 
sermons  are  delivered  to  the  taagttpi»,r. 
in  many  places,  is  the  case  likewiie  iatkr 
noon.     In  the  evening,  disoooncs  ire  ^*v^ 
which  the  texts  of  that  dayareex|iliioe4iii^ 
home  to  the  particular  drcnmstaaees  of  tk  « 
munity.   Besides  these  regular  nesai  d  dis-  • 
the  festival  days  of  the  Christisa  Av^f-*- 
Easter,  Pentecost,  Christmss,  Iwl,  sre  <^ 
rated  in  a  special  manner,  as  well  si  itm  >■' 
peculiar  interest  in  the  history  of  the  wr  - 
solemn  church  music  constitutes  s  proaa*^ 
ture  in  their  means  of  edificatioo,  aiiuicBrs^' 
being  a  favourite  employment  of  thelM*^^ 
On  particular  occasions,  and  befiore  thi  cep^ 
tion  meets  to  partake  of  the  J«w^**_55f ;  .1 
assemble  expressly  to  listen  to  instnaii^ ' '' 
music  interspersed  with  hymns,  in  wbcktif^  | 
congregation  joins,  while  they  partikt  toc<^ 
a  cup  of  coffee,  tea,  or  chocolate,  sad  h^  *| 
in  token  of  fellowship  and  brotberij  svoi    - 
solemnity  is  called  a  bve/eMf,  sad  110  ^* 
of  the  custom  of  the  agaps  in  the  pnmAft^ 
tian  churches.     The  Lord's  sapper  iid(h» 
stated  intervals,  generally  by  all  comamy^  *\ 
hers  together,  under  very  solemn  bet  aaj* 
Easter  morning  ta  devoted  toasokouatyei" 
liar  kind.     At  sunrise,  the  »ngitgptiflB  ■• 
in  the  grave-yard;  a  service*  aaconipaaiwny 
is  celebrated,  expressive  of  the  hopcM  jn!**] 
mortality  and  resurrection,  and  a  ^^^^^^^ 
moration  is  made  of  all  who  have,  ia  the  (^ 
the  last  year  departed  thta  life  hon  sntff  ] 
and  "  gone  home  to  the  Lord'*->an  exi**^'' 
often  use  to  designate  deatli.     Cooiideni|t-| 
mination  of  the  present  life  no  evil,  hot  tl«<^  ] 
upon  an  eternal  state  of  bliaa  to  the  nscn 
pies  of  Christ,  they  desire  to  divest  this  tftf 
its  terrors-     The  decease  of  every  iadiTwHi 
nooneed  to  the  eommuntty  by  aelema  «w^  J 
band  of  inttnimenta.      Outward  appesfvi 
mooming  are  diseoontenaaoed.     "^  ^\ 
gregation  foUowa  the  bier  to  the  grave-vin 
is  commonly  laid  out  as  a  garden),  acc«^| 
a  band,  playing  the  tunea  of  weU  ksev*  * 
vrhich  express  the  hopes  of  eternal  U^  *^ 
rection ;  and  the  corpse  is  deposited  i»  ^ 
grave  during  the  funeral  aerricc.    The  {^ 
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Af  flic  parity  of  the  commanity  it  entniited  to  the 
liaard  of  elders  uid  its  different  members,  who  are 
to  gife  instrttction  tod  tdmonition  to  those  under 
their  ewe,  nnd  make  a  discreet  use  of  the  esta- 
blished chureh  discipline.  In  cases  of  imoDoral 
conduct,  or  flagrant  disregard  of  the  regulations 
of  the  society,  this  discipline  is  resorted  to.  If 
expostulations  are  not  sttcoessful,  offenders  are 
for  a  time  restrained  from  participating  in  the  holy 
communion,  or  called  before  the  oonmiittee.  For 
pertinaciotts  bad  conduct,  or  flagrant  excesses,  the 
culpable  indiWdual  is  dismissed  from  the  society. 
The  ecclesiastical  church  oflScers,  generally  speak, 
ing,  are  the  bishops,  through  whom  the  regular 
succession  of  ordination,  transmitted  to  the  United 
Brethren  through  the  ancient  church  of  the  Bohe- 
mian and  Bforavian  Brethren,  is  preserred.  and  who 
alone  are  authorised  to  ordain  mmisters,  but  possess 
no  authority  in  the  goTemment  of  the  church,  ex- 
cept  such  as  they  derive  from  some  other  office, 
being  most  frequently  the  presidents  of  some  board 
of  elders ;  the  dvil  seniors,  to  whom,  in  subordina- 
tion to  the  board  of  elders  of  the  Unity,  belongs 
the  management  of  the  external  relations  of  the 
society ;  Uie  presbyters,  or  ordained  stated  minis- 
ters of  the  communities,  and  the  deacons.  The 
degree  of  deacon  is  the  first  bestowed  upon  young 
ministers  and  missionaries,  by  which  they  are 
authorixed  to  administer  the  sacraments.  Females, 
alihough  elders  among  their  own  sex,  are  never  or- 
dained ;  nor  have  they  a  vote  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  board  of  elders,  which  they  attend  for  the 
sake  of  information  only. — It  now  remains  t-o  give 
some  account  of  the  numbers  and  extension  of  ibis 
society,  which  are  often  strangely  exaggerated  On 
the  continent  of  Europe,  together  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  number  of  persons  living  in  their  different 
communities,  or  formed  into  societies  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Unity,  does  not  exceed  tlurteen 
or  fourteen  thousand,  including  children.  Their 
number  in  the  United  States  of  Anterica  frUs  some- 
thing short  of  four  thousand  souls.  Besides  these, 
there  are  about  three  times  this  number  of  persons 
dispersed  through  Germany,  Livonia,  Ire,  who  are 
occasionally  visited  by  brethren,  and  strengthened 
in  their  religious  convictions,  while  they  have  no 
external  connexion  with  the  Unity.  These  cannot 
be  considered  members  of  the  society,  though  they 
maintain  a  spiritual  connexion  with  it.  The  num- 
ber of  converts  from  heathen  nations,  as  regularlv 
reported  at  the  last  synod,  in  the  year  1825,  though 
larger  than  at  any  previous  time,  did  not  exceed 
34,000  souls,  comprehending  all  tiiose  who  are  in 
any  way  under  the  care  of  the  missionaries.  In- 
deed, it  never  was  the  olject  of  the  society  to  at- 
tempt  the  Christianisation  of  whole  nations  or 
tribes,  us  such  must  be  a  mere  nominal  conversion. 
They  profess  to  admit  those  only  to  the  rite  of 
baptism  who  give  evidence  of  their  fiuth  by  the 
change  wrought  in  their  life  and  conduct.  On  this 
account,  they  have  every  where  introduced  among 
their  heathen  converts  a  discipline  similar  to  their 
own,  as  far  as  drcumstances  permit.  It  would  be 
preposterous  to  conceive  that  the  peculiar  views, 
and  the  regulations  of  a  society  such  as  that  of  the 
United  Brethren,  could  ever  be  adopted  by  any 
large  body  of  men.  They  are  exclusively  calcu- 
lated for  small  communities.  Any  one  desirous  of 
separating  from  the  society  meets  with  no  hinder- 
ance.  The  following  is  a  succinct  view  of  the 
Drindpal  establishments  of  the  society : — In  Eng- 
land, their  chief  settlements  are  Fulnec  in  York- 


shire,  Fairfield  in  Lancashire,  Ock  brook  in  Derby- 
shire :  congregations  exist  likewiie  in  London,  Bed- 
ford, Bristol,  Bath,  Plymouth,  Haverfordwest,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  country  congregations  in 
divers  villages.  In  Ireland,  they  have  a  consider- 
able community  at  Gracehill,  in  the  county  of  An- 
trim, and  small  congregations  at  Dublin,  Gracefield 
and  Ballinderry.  On  the  continent  of  Europe, 
Hermhut,  Niesky  and  Rleinwelke  in  Upper  Lusa- 
tia,  Gnadenfrew,  Gnadenberg,  Gnadenfeld  and  Neu- 
salts  in  Silesia,  Ebensdorf,  near  Lobenstein,  Neu- 
dietendorf  in  the  duchy  of  Gosna,  KOnigsfeld  in 
that  of  Baden,  Nenwied  on  the  RUne,  Christians- 
feld  in  Holstein,  Zeyst,  near  Utrecht,  in  Holland, 
and  Sarepta,  on  the  confines  of  Asiatic  Russia,  are 
the  names  of  their  separate  communities ;  besides 
which  there  are  organized  sodeties  at  Berlin,  Rix- 
dorf,  Potsdam,  Konigsberg,  Norden  in  Friesland, 
Copenhagen,  Altona,  Stooiholm,  Gottenburg,  St 
Petersbuig  and  Moscow.  In  the  United  States, 
they  have  separate  communities  at  Bethlehem, 
Kasareth  and  Litis  in  Pennsylvania,  and  at  Salem 
in  North  Carolina.  Bethlehem  is,  next  to  the 
mother  community  at  Hermhut,  in  Germany,  their 
largest  establishmenL  Besides  these,  there  are 
congregations  at  Newport  in  Rhode  Island,  at  New 
Tork,  at  Philadelphia,  Lancaster  and  Yorktown, 
at  Graceham  in  Maryland ;  and  several  country 
congregations  are  scattered  through  Pennsylvania, 
the  members  of  which  chiefly  dwell  on  their  planta- 
tions, but  have  a  common  place  of  worship.  There 
are  four  of  this  description  in  North  Carolina,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Salem.  Their  prindpal  missions 
among  the  heathen,  at  this  time,  are  the  following : 
— among  the  negro  slaves  in  the  three  Danish  West 
India  isUinds ;  in  Jamdea,  St  Kitts,  Antigua,  Bar- 
badoes,  Tobago,  and  in  Surinam,  among  the  in- 
habitants of  colour ;  in  Greenland,  among  the 
natives  of  that  desolate  region ;  in  Labrador,  among 
the  Esquiouiux ;  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  among 
the  Hottentots  and  Caffres ;  and  in  North  America, 
among  the  Delaware  Indiana  in  Canada,  and  the 
Cherokees  in  Georgia.  It  is  a  general  prindple  of 
the  society,  that  their  social  organization  is  in  no 
case  to  interfere  with  their  duties  as  dtizens  or 
subjects  of  governments  under  which  thev  live,  and 
wheiever  they  are  settled.  They  have  always  sup- 
ported  a  good  reputation,  and  been  generally  con- 
ddered  valuable  members  of  the  community,  on  ac- 
count of  the  moral  and  industrious  habits  success- 
fully inculcated  by  their  system. 

UNITED  COLONIES  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
See  New  England. 

UNITED  GREEKS  are  Christians  who  origin- 
ally belonged  to  the  Greek  church,  but  whom  the 
Roman  church  has  united  with  her  own  members 
on  certdn  conditions.  They  differ  from  the  Greek 
church  in  believing  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeda 
both  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  by  believing 
also  in  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  in  purgatory, 
and  the  efficacy  of  masses  for  souls,  according  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  church.  They  have 
their  own  church  government,  and  retdn  the^  old 
names  of  ecclesiastical  dignities.  Thdr  priests 
wear  beards  and  caps,  and  are  allowed  to  marry. 
They  retain  the  ancient  rites,  the  Greek  language 
during  service,  the  strict  Greek  fasts,  and  the  Lord's 
supper  under  both  forms,  in  common  with  the  old 
Greek  church,  because  the  Jesuit  misdonaries,  who 
gradually  effected  their  conversion  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  could  not  induce 
them  to  mdce  dianges  in  these  particulars.     Such 
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United  Greeks  are  found  in  Italy,  etpedally  in 
Venice  and  Rome,  in  Naplee  and  Sicily,  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  also  in 
Transylvania,  Hungary,  Croatia,  Sdavonia,  DaUna- 
tia,  fcc.,  where  many  Greeks  live,  and  in  Eastern 
Poland.  The  number  of  the  United  Greeks  is 
estimated  at  2,000,000.  The  non-united  Greeks 
in  the  abOYC-mentioned  countries,  except  in  Italy, 
where  there  are  none,  acknowledge  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  as  their  spiritual  head,  and  consider 
the  United  Greeks  as  apostates.  See  Greek 
Church, 

UNITED  PROVINCES.     See  Netherianda, 

UNITED  PROVINCES  OF  SOUTH  AME- 
RICA.    See  Plata,  Untied  Pnwineee  of  the. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

L  HUtonf,  The  history  of  the  United  States 
naturally  divides  itself  into  two  periods,  the  first 
embracing  the  annals  of  the  British  North  American 
colonies,  which  separated  from  the  mother  country 
in  1776 ;  and  the  second,  the  history  of  the  inde- 
pendent republic  established  by  the  victorious  colo- 
nists. 

1.  The  Settlement  and  proffreesive  Growth  of  the 
Colonies  (1607  to  1776}  during  a  Period  of  one 
hundred  and  eevenijf  Yearn.  Of  the  thirteen  colo- 
nies, whose  delegates  signed  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence,  twelve  were  settled  in  the  seventeenth 
century,*  and  the  colonists,  with  a  few  trifling  ex- 
ceptions, were  Englishmen.  In  1630,  the  number 
of  English  colonists  in  North  America  did  not  ex- 
ceed 4000;  in  1660,  it  was  not  less  than  80,000, 
and  had  therefore  increased  twenty-fold  in  the  short 
space  of  thirty  years :  in  1701,  the  population  of 
the  colonies  is  estimated  to  have  been  about  262,000. 
The  period  of  colonisation  was  one  of  great  intel- 
lectual and  political  excitement  in  the  mother  coun- 
try ;  in  which  a  nation  that  had  for  a  long  time  en- 
joyed free  and  popular  institutions,  was  engaged  in 
defending  them  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
crown,  and  in  extending  and  securing  them  by  new 
bulwarks.  The  principles  of  liberty,  the  rights  of 
man,  particularly  of  Englishmen,  the  nature,  use 
and  objects  of  government,  were  topics  of  general 
Interest  and  discussion  in  England,  and  republican 
maxims  were  warmly  embraced  by  many.  It  is  an 
observation  of  Fox,  <«  that  from  1588  to  1640  was 
a  period  of  almost  uninterrupted  tranquillity  and 
peace :  the  general  improvement  in  all  the  arts  of 
dvil  life,  and,  above  all,  the  astonishing  progress  of 
literature,  are  the  most  striking  among  the  general 
features  of  that  period,  and  are  in  themselves  causes 
sufllcient  to  produce  effects  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. A  country  whose  language  was  enriched  by 
the  works  of  Hooker,  Raleigh  and  Bacon,  could  not 

*  Datet  of  Ike  Settbment  of  the  Cohnioo, 

VirffitOM,  \Wr. 

Vow  York,  bv  the  Dntoh,  1«14 ;  ooenpiad  by  the  RnffHih.  I0G4. 

Plfmoath,  16«);  ineorporsted  with  MMMchuMtts  in  16M. 

HMHchiiMtta.  16M. 

Hew  HampiUre,  1613. 

Vow  J«ney,  bj  th«  Unteh,  1084;  oocapisd  by  the  bigUah  la 

Dflawire,  by  the  Doteh,  1637 ;  oceopM  by  the  EncHMh  in 
1664.  SooM  8«r»4M  Mttled  hn«  in  1638.  bat  th«y  wm  con- 
qnored  by  th«  Dntch,  and  moit  of  them  left  the  ooontry. 

Maine.  1619 1  nnitedwith  MMMchoMtts  in  l6n. 

Maryland,  16W. 

Conneellent,  1685;  Mtded from  MMnchnaetti. 

New  HaTen,  1617:  united  with  Connecticut  in  168S. 

aa?tssu%i,}™itedi«44. 


but  experience  a  sensiUa  change  ia  ila  muaen  vi 
in  its  style  of  thinking;  and  ctoi  to  sfcik  u^ 
same  language  in  which  Speaaer  and  Sbsbptan 
had  written,  seemed  a  snlBciait  pies  to  resae  *>• 
commons  of  England  from  the  eppeUatioa  if  ir*t 
with  which  Henry  VIII.  had  addrasscd  tk= 
The  same  commons  were,  in  fibct,  pceviikh  . 
signated  by  James  L  as  hit^/f  mod  aed  %u  a 
progress  of  the  people  of  Englaiid  in  wealth,  n  wi. 
as  in  cultivation,  that,accordii^  to  Home,  the  hm 


of  commons,  in  1628,  was  three  timca  aa  rid  ■'« 
house  of  Lords.    Ajiother  renanrkable 
the  society  from  which  awanncd  the 
colonista,  was  the  stAte  of  religion.     An  i 
reformation,  fiivoured    by    the    gov 
amounting  to  litUe  more  than  a  aeeeasioa  froa  -^ 
Catholic  church,  was  accompanied  bj  a  pop^  • 
formation,  ready  to  follow  oat  its  priadpltttt-j-' 
results.     The  state  religion  derired  its  font  i- 
its  rights  from  the  crown ;  the  dhnrch,  therti- 
becamethechampion  of  passive  obedience  satfc  - 
right,  and  the  Puritamt,  em  they  were  rcpnMt . 
adled,  or  Non-confonnista,  were  oosBpdM  ?v  .. 
tack  the  temporal  power,  smd  to  delead  arJ  iv 
ty,  while  assailing  the  intolerance  cifthccimii 
defending  freedom  of  conscience.     Thai  aaxtr: 
religious  faith  in  the  contest  lor  politic  nr 
gave  the  English  Puritans  the  se^  firiMe* .. 
boldness  of  religious  reformers.      (See  Pmxt. 
It  is  further  to  be  considered,  that,  while  the  I  - 
lish  colonists  brought  vrith  tbesn  to 


broadest  and  most  generous  principlea  af  Utr^ 
and  those  free  institutions  which  convert  tm^- 
maxims  into  practical  truths,  and  make  Ihca  t  «* 
of  the  daily  life  of  men,  they  left  behind  ths  ;>« 
restraints  which  in  some  degree  chechcd  4c.-  r« 
action  in  England.     They  brooght  the  jmjme ' 
right  of  representation,  but  left  behind  &b 
chains  which  the  church  and  oonrt  were  cate* 
ing  to  fasten  upon  their  coontryaicB :  fca^  • 
vices,  privileged  orders,  corporatioiH  sad  fL 
with  other  similar  burdens  upon  indastry,  hi  - 
suits  upon  honest  merit,  found  no  phee  b  * 
western  forests;  but  civilisation,  arte  mki  )cr 
vrithout  the  corruption  and  grose   KceatiuH:  - 
which  characterixed  the  reigna  of  lanes  L  - 
Charles  II.,  were  brought  thither  la  the  tnss  « 
berty.     The  next  important  elenMDt  in  the  t»\  - 
historv,  is  the  political  inatitatioBa  ttHWvI- 
the  colonies.    In  1006,  two  coaipaaiea  of  bcr^k 
and  others  were  incorporated,  nnder  the  s^k^  i 
the  London  eompamf  and  the  riWaisnft   cmv.-i 
with  the  exclusive  right  of  settUag  and 
within  their  respective  limits.      The 
gaa  the  ooloniiation  of  Britiah  Aacrtoa,  i»    - 
by  sending  to  Virginia  a  feeble  eokmy  of  ia>  - 
which,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  wm  redarr-  i 
suffering  and  the  badness  and  seardtw  of  fa^ 
thirty-eight.    In  October,  1009,  the  vmmJ^ 
been  increased  by  new  colonists  to  500  :  a  ir 
reduced  them  in  six  months  to  aixty  pctsw^    > 
1618,  land  was  distributed  to  cad  iadsvidas:   - 
the  land  and  the  prodoce  having  bt£oew  Wet    i 
in  common.     In  1619,  the  first  #wJ«-s^  ^^ 
was  convoked,  consisting  of  represcntatx vcs  r' 
by  the  boroughs,  the  eonoeraa  of  the  coioav  fa.  i 
been  previously  managed  by  the  eoa»f 
land.     As  the  eolonista  were  noetly 


t  When  taformed  et  the  snnaak 
houM  of  eommone,  he  erdcrel  twdrt  . 
'  for/'  ■■id  he.  <«  there  ere  twciw  Mnc»  n. 
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%dt1iout  fiuniliei,  ninety  jouog  girls  were  teat  orer 
bv  the  company  in  1020,  nnd  lold  to  the  yonng 
planters,  at  the  rate  of  lOOu-ldO  pounds  of  tobacco. 
In  1621,  the  oompaoy  passed  an  ordinance  vesting 
the  government  of  the  colony  in  a  governor, 
roundl  and  general  assembly,  the  latter  chosen  by 
the  tidiabitants,  with  power  to  enact  laws,  hi 
1U22,  347  men,  women  and  children  were  mas* 
•acred  by  the  bidians ;  a  general  Indian  war  fol- 
lowed, and  the  settlements  were  reduced  from 
eighty  to  eight.  In  1624,  the  company  was  dis- 
solved by  the  crown,  and,  tlie  colony  taken  into  the 
hands  of  the  king.  Such  are  a  few  incidents  from 
the  humble  annaU  of  the  first  colonists,  presenting 
a  picture  of  suifering  too  often  renewed  in  other 
parts  of  ihe  country. — The  Plymouth  company,  to 
which  was  granted  the  exclusive  right  to  trade  and 
settle  in  North  Virginia,  did  nothing  effectnal  to- 
wards the  colonisation  of  their  jurisdiction.  But, 
in  1620,  a  number  of  Puritans  (Brownists),  who 
had  set  sail  for  Virginia,  were  landed,  either  by  ac- 
cident or  treachery,  within  the  limits  of  the  Ply. 
mouth  company.  Ten  years  afterwards,  they 
obtained  from  the  company  a  grant  of  the  land  to 
which  they  had  previously  no  title  but  occupancy; 
but  they  were  never  incorporated  as  a  body  poli- 
tic by  royal  charter,  and  they  therefore  remained  a 
mere  voluntary  association,  yielding  obedience  to 
laws  and  magistrates  formed  and  chosen  by  them- 
selves, until  their  union  with  Massachusetts,  in 
1 692.*  But  the  germ  of  the  New  England  colonies 
was  the  Massachusetts  colony,  settled,  in  1€B28,  by 
a  company  incorporated  that  year  by  royal  charter, 
the  land  having  been  previously  purchased  from  the 
Plymouth  company.  The  government  of  the  co- 
lony was  transferred  to  Massachusetts,  in  1630,  by 
vote  of  the  company;  and,  a  few  years  later,  the 
freemen  adopted  the  plan  of  acting  by  delegates  or 
representatives:  courts  were  also  established,  and 
the  charter  of  a  trading  company  was  thus  tacitly 
converted  into  the  constitution  of  a  commonwealth. 
The  Bfassachusetts  colonbts  were  Puritans,  and 
were  rendered  not  less  obnoxious  to  the  court  party 
at  home  by  their  religious  principles,  tlum  by  this 
unwarranted  assumption  of  political  power.  This, 
with  other  circumstances,  led  the  Plymouth  com- 
pany to  resign  their  charter  to  the  king  (1635),  and 
Massachusetts,  like  Virginia,  was  thus  taken  into 
the  royal  hands.  Such,  however,  was  the  disturbed 
state  of  England  at  the  time,  that  these  remote  and 
insignificant  colonies  attracted  little  attention,  and 
were  therefore  left  to  grow  np  in  habits  of  self- 
government,  with  little  restraint,  while  their  num- 
bers and  wealth  were  increased  by  successive  emi- 
grations  of  the  parties  worsted  in  the  dvil  strife  at 
home.  The  persecuted  Puritans  (led  to  New  Eng- 
land; the  oppressed  Catholics  to  MaryUad;  the 
defeated  cavaliers  or  royalists  to  Virginia.  Such 
were  some  of  the  events  of  the  earliest  periods  of 
colonial  history. 

It  would  lead  us  beyond  our  limits  to  attempt 
even  a  sketch  of  the  annals  of  the  colonies.  We 
must  satisfy  ourselves  with  a  hasty  view  of  the 


«  AatlibtMlnHMortteformstioBoraiortotrwIilckscta- 
•llT  vxerdMd  th0  power  of  life  awl  death  ia,  potem.  milqiM 
la  fetetorv.  we  teve  thoagM  It  wotth  wbUe  t^vellie  doen- 
meat  hadi.  *•  to  the  n«M  of  Ood-we.  wheM  naBM  ai«  ua- 
dmrrittea,  do,  Mleomljr  and  matnany,  la  the  preaeaee  of  God 
and  one  another,  coreoaat  and  eonUae  owBdree  together  into 
a  drU  body  Fottti«b  ^  ▼frtoo  herMf  to  caart.  iiuaitUiite  aad 
fraoo  (oeh  Joet  and  oqaal  lawi,  onUaaaeee,  ■(< 
aad  oAcee.  a*  ihaU  he  thooght  noet  meet  aa4 
tM  goneial  good  of  the  colony,  oafeo  which  we 
■tibj«ctioa  aad  obedleaeew*- 


Ibrms  of  government  which  prevailed  in  them,  and 
which  served  as  the  elements  of  the  political  system 
established  rather  than  introduced  by  the  revolu- 
tion. Of  these  forms  of  government  there  were 
three— the  royal,  the  charter,  and  the  proprietary 
governments. 

1.  The  charter  governments  were  confined  to 
New  England.  The  people  of  these  colonies,  by 
the  express  words  of  their  charters,  were  entitled 
to  the  privileges  of  natural  bom  subjects,  and  in- 
vested with  the  powers  of  government,  legislative, 
executive  and  judicial.  They  cboae  their  own 
l^vemors,  elected  legislative  assemblies,  and  estab- 
lished courts  of  justice,  and  in  many  points  even 
exceeded  the  powers  conferred  by  the  charters. 
The  only  limitation  to  their  legislative  power  was, 
that  their  laws  should  not  be  contrary  to  those  of 
England.  The  crown  claimed,  indeed,  the  right  of 
revoking  these  charters;  but  the  colonists  msin- 
tained  that  they  were  solenm  compacts,  irrevocable 
unless  for  cause.  The  charters  were  sometimes 
decUtfed  forfeited,  or  forcibly  taken  away  (particu^ 
larly  towards  the  dose  of  Charles  IL's  reign,  when 
the  corporations  in  England  shared  the  same  fete) ; 
and  the  disputes  to  which  this  question  gave  rise, 
between  the  mother  country  and  the  charter  colo- 
nies, were  one  of  the  causes  of  the  revolution. 

2.  The  r^al  governments  were  those  of  Vir- 
ginia.  New  York,  and,  at  a  later  period,  the  Caro- 
linas  (1728)  and  the  Jerseys  (1702).  In  these 
colonies,  the  governor  and  council  were  appointed 
b^  the  crown,  and  the  colonists  chose  representa- 
tives to  the  colonial  assemblies.  The  governors 
were  commissioned  by  the  crown,  end  acted  in 
obedience  to  instructions  received  from  the  same 
Thev  had  a  negative  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
legislatures,  which  were  composed  of  the  councils 
and  the  popukr  assemblies :  the  Judges  and  most  of 
the  officers  were  also  appointed  by  the  king,  al- 
though, in  many  cases,  paid  by  the  colony.  The 
sources  of  discontent  in  these  colonies  were  the 
arbitrary  acts  of  the  governors,  and  the  royal 
claim  to  an  absolute  veto  on  the  acts  of  the  as- 
semblies, which  would  have  virtuidly  abolished 
the  right  of  the  people  to  participate  in  the  govern^ 
ment. 

3.  The  proprietary  governments  were  those  of 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  at  first  the  Carolines 
and  the  Jerseys:  the  two  former  remained  such 
till  the  revolution.  These  colonies  were  in  the 
hands  of  proprietors  or  individuals,  to  whom  grants 
of  land  had  been  made  by  the  crown,  with  author- 
ity to  establish  dvil  governments,  and  make  laws, 
under  certain  restrictions  in  fevour  of  the  crown.  . 
The  history  of  the  proprietary  governments  is  little 
more  than  that  of  a  perpetual  quarrel  between  the 
people  and  the  proprietors,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  latter  exerdsed  the  preroga^ 
tive  of  repealing  or  negativbg  the  acts  of  the  co- 
lonial assemblies ;  for,  even  in  these  colonies,  re- 
presentative bodies,  partly  elected  by  the  freemen, 
and  partly  summoned  by  the  proprietors,  were  soon 
introduced.  In  1719,  the  people  of  Carolina  had 
become  so  exasperated  against  the  proprietors,  that 
they  took  the  government  into  their  own  hands, 
and  elected  a  governor  and  coundl,  and  assembly, 
which  published  a  declaration  of  independence,  get- 
ting forth  the  causes  of  their  renunciation  of  the 
former  government,  and  signed  by  all  the  viembers 
of  the  new  one.  The  oldest  laws  of  the  Virginia 
assembly  (1624)  comprise  a  declaration  defining  tV^ 
power  of  the  governor  and  the  assembly,  and  assert- 
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ing  tbe  privileges  of  the  people  in  regard  to  taxes 
and  personal  services. 

At  an  early  period  in  the  existence  of  the  New  Eng- 
land  colonies  (1643),  a  confederacy  was  established 
between  them  for  mutual  offence  and  defence,  leav- 
ing to  each  colony  its  own  peculiar  jurisdiction  and 
government,  the  common  affairs  of  the  confederacy 
being  managed  by  a  congress,  consisting  of  two 
commissioners  from  each  colony.  These  three  mea- 
sures emanating,  the  first  from  a  proprietary,  the 
second  from  a  royal,  and  the  third  from  a  charter 
colony,  show  that  a  common  spirit  pervaded  them 
all ;  and  they  may  be  considered  as  the  prototypes  of 
the  bill  of  rights,  the  declaration  of  independence, 
and  the  general  confederacy,  in  which  all  joined  at 
a  later  period.  Besides  the  subjects  of  charters  in 
one  set  of  eoloides,  and  of  representation  in  ano- 
ther, the  question  of  taxation  was  a  matter  of  com- 
mon interest.  "  There  is  something  curious,"  says 
Fox  (Ilistojy  of  Jamea  II,,  Introduction),  •*  in  dis- 
covering that  even  at  this  early  period  (1685)  a 
question  relative  to  North  American  libertv,  and 
even  to  North  American  taxation,  was  considered 
as  the  test  of  principles  friendly  or  adverse  to  arbi- 
trary power  at  home.  But  the  truth  is,  that  among 
the  several  controversies  which  have  arisen,  there 
is  no  other  where  the  natural  rights  of  man,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  authority  of  artificial  institutions 
on  the  other,  as  applied  respectively  by  the  whigs 
and  tories  to  the  English  constitution,  are  so  fairly 
put  in  issue,  nor  by  which  the  line  of  separation 
between  the  two  parties  is  so  strongly  and  distinctly 
marked.*'  The  common  English  right  of  assent  to  . 
taxes,  as  the  colonists  themselves  called  it,  was 
asserted  in  the  fullest  manner  by  nearly  all  the  co- 
lonies, as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century :  and  it  was  a  commonly  received  opinion 
in  America,  from  that  period,  that  the  authority  of 
parliament  in  the  colonies  did  not  extend  to  taxa- 
tion or  internal  legislation,  but  was  confined  to  the 
regulation  of  trade.  Restrictions  on  trade  and  ma- 
nufactures were  also  a  cause  of  vexation  and  ill- 
blood  in  the  colonies.  For  a  long  time  they  enjoyed 
almost  unlimited  freedom  of  commerce ;  and  it  was 
not  until  they  had  surmounted  the  hardships  and 
difficulties  incident  to  their  first  establishment,  and 
had  begun  to  increase  rapidly  in  wealth,  that  their 
commerce  began  to  be  submitted  to  restrictions  cal- 
culated to  secure  all  its  benefits  to  the  mother 
country.  The  act  of  1651  confined  the  export  and 
import  trade  of  the  colonies  exclusively  to  British 
or  colonial  vessels,  and  the  navigation  act  of  1660 
enacted  that  certain  specified  articles  ^enumerated 
articles)  should  not  be  exported  directly  from  the 
colonies  to  any  foreign  country.  Besides  compel- 
ling the  colonists  to  sell  their  produce  exclusively 
in  the  English  markets,  it  was  next  provided  (1663) 
that  they  should  buy  such  foreign  articles  as  they 
stood  in  need  of  entirely  of  the  merchants  and  ma- 
nufacturers in  England.  In  1672,  certain  colonial 
products  transported  from  one  colony  to  another, 
were  subjected  to  duties.  It  was  further  a  princi. 
pie  of  the 'Colonial  policy  of  England,  to  discourage 
an  attempts  to  manufacture  such  articles  in  the  co- 
lonies as  could  be  provided  for  them  by  the  mother 
country.  In  1699,  it  was  enacted,  that  no  wool, 
yarn,  or  woollen  manufactures,  should  be  exported 
from  the  American  colonies ;  and  in  1750.  every 
•'lISH'?  **'  ™^"^  "*"'  putting  forge  to  work  with 
a  tolt-taanimer,  fcc,  was  declared  a  common  nuisance 
which  the  governors  were  directed  to  cause  to  be 
abated.     It  is  true,  however,  that  many  of  these 


and  similar  acts  of  parHament  were  opesly  £<«kr 
or  secretly  evaded  by  the  colooistt. 

Such  were  some  of  the  featam  of  Ik  n 
policy  of  the  mother  country,  and  the  csnes'  - 
tation  and  discontent  in  the  coloaies;  jk^- 
requisitions,  and  restrictions  on  one  lidt,  vtt  • 
by  petitions,  reraonstrancca,  and  open  reua:- 
the  other.      *•  The  colonies,"  snd  \oti  Vmrx 
at  an  early  period,  **  are  already  hsr^csc^  - 
publics."     In  time  of  peace,  cwh  ookiof  k- 
the  expenses  of  its  dvil  estabUshant  ;Bi 
money  for  this  purpose  was  raised  by  tua  kr- 
by  themselves  in  such  way  as  thejp  thMfht  - 
In  time  of  war,  the  crown  made  reqoifltuv .-. 
and  money,  and  apportioned  them  saosf  ^*  • 
nies  in  the  ratio  of  their  wealth  and  pof^Jr.- 
with  reference  to  their  proximity  to  tbf  w 
war:  the  troops  were  fed,  dothed,  sad  pu^  s 
colony  raising  them.      Thus,  in  the  tn  T* 
wars,  1744—1748,  and  1755—1768,  tW  «-* 
who  were  deeply  interested  on  aroont  of  '> 
creasing  strength  and  eneroachmeats  of  tkT<* 
settlements  on  their  borders,  took  la  •rr.t  .- 
and  often  had  more  troops  in  the  fieM  tk  • 
required  of  them ;  in  the  latter  wsr  tk-  '• 
25,000- men,  and  the  colonial  forees&Twi 
tinguished  themselves  on  seversl  occssmw 
various  Indian  wars  which  prevuM  it  r' 
all  along  the  extensive  and  exposed  lioeof  f" 
were  in  general  conducted  bv  the  cokm^  ^ 
selves.  Measures  had  been  takes  at  tatv)  r 
in  some  of  the  colonies,  for  providrag  for  v* 
ral  education  of  the  people.     Prinnn  k^ 
first  established  in  Ne#  England,  ssd  i!  a 
came  a  fiivourite  object  in  that  pert  of  tie 
to  enable  every  individual  to  read  and  writ 
schools  were  instituted  in  Boston  ia  16aC\  -> 
1647,  the  legislature  of  Bfassacfaosetti  p- 
act  requiring  every  township  with  fiftr  ^ 
provide  a  school  where  children  might  be '.  * 
read  and  write,  and  every  township  with  f' 
lies  to  provide  a  grammar  school    Cujt  ' 
also  founded  for  the  higher  educaiios  d 
and,  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolotionan  vir  i 
were  eight  institutions  of  this  kind  io  tl^  **  > 
—Harvard  college  (founded  1638),  Msm^  * 
William  and  Mary  (1693),  Yirginis;  Yilc 
Connecticut ;     Princeton    (1788),    h>»  J 
King's  (now  Columbia).  New  York,  KM  ''\ 
dence  (1764),  Rhode  Island;  Dartmotf^^ 
New  Hampshire ;  and  Hampden  and  Sf^ 
(1774V  Virginia.     The  peace  of  Psrii,  is  " 
annihilating  the  French  power  in  Nortb  ^  ' 
relieved  the  colonics  firom  the  pressnit  c- ' ' 
hostilities.     But  a  course  of  policy  wss  do«  * 
ed  by  the  British  ministry,  which  foil^?  ^ 
the  separation  of  the  American  eolcBicf  ^  ' 
British   empire.     Like    all   other  poin'*  ' 
British  constitution,  the  precise  limits  of  "^ 
parliamentary  authority  over  the  colotcr^  '< 
mained  unsettled.     Many  of  the  acts  rfft^J^ 
trade  of  the  colonies,  had  been  submit'c^ ' 
reluctance,  as  violations  of  their  rights  r'-t 
evaded,  or  openly  disregarded :  but  taett^ 
now  taken  by  the  ministry,  not  only  Hf^'* 
force  such  acts,  but  to  raise  a  revenue  u  i* 
by  internal  taxation ;  and  as  a  part  of  tU*  ■ 
modifications  in  the  colonial  govenuBCsul 
lated  to  render  thera  more   dependest  fl 
crown,  were   also   contempUted«*    la  ^ 

*  A  achemo  for  taxinr  the  eoloaie*  ws«  anfM^* 
Wslpolt.    •*  I  wiU  Uar^  that."  nid  h^  "fur  •«» ^^ 
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•et  of  iMrUament  wm  iMMed,  contlnniiif  tbe  dii« 
ties  on  certain  artidet  imported  into  the  ooloniet, 
towards  raising  a  revenue;  and  it  was  provided 
that  all  penalties  for  breach  of  the  acts  of  trade 
and  revenue  oommitted  in  America  might  be  reco- 
vered in  any  vice-admiralty  court  in  the  colonies. 
In  1785  (March  22)  the  stamp  act  was  passed; 
and  soon  after  a  bill  was  brought  in  authorising 
the  quartering  of  troops  in  the  colonies.  These 
acts  and  measures  were  received  in  America  with 
univenal  opposition ;  and  a  general  congress  of  the 
colonies  (the  first  of  the  kind)  was  held  at  New 
York,  which  adopted  a  declaration  of  rights  and 
grievances,  asserting  taxation  by  themselves,  and 
trial  by  jury,  to  be  the  inherent  rights  of  the  Brit- 
ish  subjects  in  the  colonies.  The  colonial  assem- 
blies adopted  similar  measures,  and  popular  meetings 
throughout  the  country,  heated  essays  in  the  news- 
papers, and  more  elaborate,  but  not  less  inflamma- 
tory, pamphlets,*  served  to  set  the  whole  country 
in  a  flame.  In  many  places,  the  stamp  officers  and 
their  supporters  were  exposed  to  personal  violence; 
and,  on  the  first  of  November,  the  day  on  which 
the  act  was  to  have  taken  effect,  neither  stamps 
nor  officers  were  to  be  found  in  the  colonies;  busi- 
ness of  sll  kinds  was  therefore  transacted  without 
the  aid  of  stamped  paper.  In  this  state  of  affiurs, 
the  stamp  act  was  repealed  (March  IS,  1766),  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a  declaratory  act  was  passed,  as- 
serting the  right  of  parliament  to  bind  the  colonies 
in  all  cases  whatsoever.  The  Rockingham  ministry, 
by  which  these  measures  were  carried,  was  soon 
displaced ;  and,  in  June,  1767,  tbe  new  chancellor 
of  tlm  exchequer,  brought  in  a  bill  imposing  duties 
on  glass,  paper,  pasteboard,  white  and  red  lead, 
painters'  colours,  and  tea,  imported  into  the  co- 
lonies. This  act,  after  increasing  the  exasperation 
of  the  colonists,  particularly  as  troops  were  quar- 
tered in  Boston  to  enforce  obedience,  and  giving 
rise  to  combinations  among  the  Americans  against 
the  importation  of  the  articles  specified,  was  slso 
repealed  (Biareh  5,  1770),  the  duty  on  tea  being 
alone  continued.  The  colonists  accordingly  re^ 
nounced  the  use  of  that  article,  or  obtained  it  from 
foreign  countries.  In  1773,  the  ministry  procured 
an  act,  permitting  to  the  East  India  company  a 
drawback  on  teas  exported  to  America,  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  it  cheaper  in  that  country,  and 
inducing  the  Americans  to  submit  to  the  small 
dutv  imposed  upon  it.  Large  shipments  were 
made;  but  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  the 
vessels  were  not  allowed  to  land  their  cargoes ;  in 
Charleston,  it  was  put  into  stores,  but  not  permit- 
ted to  be  offered  for  sale ;  and  in  Boston,  where 
the  British  authorities  refused  to  allow  the  vessels 
to  return,  without  having  been  entered,  the  tea 
was  thrown  overboard.  This  act  of  violence  was 
followed  by  the  Boston  port  UU  (March  31, 1774), 
interdicting  all  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
town  of  Boston,  and  by  a  bill  (May  20)  for  entirely 


kT«  man  eounn  than  I  have,  and  be  l«m  a 
rri^nd  to  ooaunerra  fhaa  I  am.  Itaai  been  a  maxtm  with  me, 
during  ny  adminlttntioa,  to  oneuuiaf  tbe  ttade  of  the  Ame- 
rfraneolflaietinthevCmottlatHade.  Nay.  tt  has  been  necee- 
Mrjr  to  paM  oTer  WNneiiTefalaritlei  ta  dielr  trade  with  Rnrope; 

r*r,  bjr  cfMMNiraflDf  "" — " ' ""    '  -  * 

merrc,  if  they  jrain 
aftenvardt,  rail  L. 
exrhequer,  bjr  the 


:  them  to  an  eztenriregroirtef  foreifn 
L.S0O.Q0O.  I  am  oonrlnred  thai,  In  two 


aftenvardt,  ftifl  UasOjOOO  of  their  aafau  wUI  be  fai  hb  maiettv't 
exrhequiv,  bjr  the  Uboor  and  prodoet  of  thk  ldn|^om7l  his  U 
taxtef  them  more  agreeably  to  their  eooatltvtkm  and  out." 
*  Thm  meet  imponant  |Mrodactloni  to  which  tUe  diipnte  fare 


rite,  were  Otii't  Rif  hta  of  the  Colooiee  ( 1764)  i  John  Adamt'e 
KMay  on  the  Canon  and  Feudal  Law  (17S»)  s  Bland'e  Sn^uirr 
into  the  RifhU  of  the  Britidi  Colonlea  (17»).  Tbe  Fanner's 
LHtert,  hj  Diridnsea,  wwa  writtea  on  tbe  pawan  of  tbe  act 
17C7. 


subverting  the  government  of  Massachusetts.— .S«e 
Quincy's  Obiervations  on  the  BoMt<m  Port  Biti 
(1774,  republished  in  his  Life  by  his  son). 

In  this  crisis,  the  other  colonies  made  common 
cause  with  Massachusetts,  and,  September  5,  a 
general  congress  met  at  Philadelphia.  Congress 
adopted  a  dedaration  of  rights,  asserting  the  exclu- 
sive  power  of  legislation,  in  all  cases  of  taxation 
and  internal  policy,  to  be  in  the  provincial  legisla 
tures;  with  a  statement  of  grievances,  decUring 
tbe  acts  imposing  duties  for  raising  a  revenue  in 
America,  extending  the  power  of  the  admiralty 
courts,  and  depriving  the  Americans  of  trial  by 
jury,  authorizing  the  trial  in  England  of  persons 
chuged  with  certain  offences  in  America,  shutting 
up  the  harbour  of  Boston,  altering  the  government 
of  Massachusetts,  Ac.,  to  be  infringements  and  vio- 
lations of  the  rights  of  the  colonists.  They  next 
proceeded  to  interrupt  all  commercial  intercourse 
with  Great  Britain,  by  the  non-importation,  non- 
consumption  and  non-exportation  agreement,  bind- 
ing themselves  not  to  import,  consume  or  export 
certain  articles,  until  the  acts  complained  of  should 
be  repealed.  These  proceedings  had  no  effect  to 
change  the  policy  of  the  British  government,  and 
general  preparations  were  now  made  in  the  colonies 
for  resistance :  gunpowder  was  manufactured,  war- 
like stores  collected,  and  the  citizens  began  to  arm. 
Massachusetts  was  declared  to  be  in  relwllion,  and 
new  restrictions  were  imposed  upon  the  trade  of 
the  colonies.  A  detachment  of  troops  sent  from 
Boston  to  seise  some  provincial  stores,  collected  at 
Concord,  fired  upon  the  citizens  who  assembled  to 
oppose  them,  and  actual  hostilities  were  now  com- 
menced. (See  ZexM^foa.)  The  second  congress, 
which  met  in  Bfay,  1775,  immediately  determined 
to  organize  an  army,  and  Washington  was  appointed 
(June  15)  commander-in-chief  of  the  colonial  forces. 
**  We  have  counted  the  cost  of  this  contest,"  smd 
congress,  in  a  declaration  of  July  6,  *'  and  are  with 
one  mind  resolved  to  die  freemen  rather  than  to 
live  slaves."  July  4, 1776,  congress  adopted  a  de- 
claration ^  independence.f 

II.  The  Hutorjf  of  the  United  Staiee,Jrom  1776 
to  1832,  a  Period  offifty-eix  Yean, 

1.  To  the  Adoption  of  the  Federal  ConUitntumin 
1789.  The  Dedaration  of  Independence,  after  re- 
capitulating those  acts  of  the  British  government 


t  For  the  Idrtory  of  the  eolealea,  we  refer  tbe  reader  to 
Haard's  State  Papen  (eontaining  the  cokmlal  eharten,  and 
other  early  docnmeota,  d  toU.,  4to ,  1799) ;  Chalmen**  Annalt 
United  Cokmiee,  lit  vol.  to.  IMS.  chiefly  compiled  from 
Burke's  European  Settlement*  in 


oftbel 


Cokmiee,  lit  vol.  to.  IMS.  chiefly  compiled  froR 

/ondoo,  1780);  Burke's  European  Settlements  in 

America  (S   vob.,  8to.,   1757);   BfarshaD's   History  of  the 
Colonies  (printed  i "     ^     -.._.-    .-     - 


(printed  separately,  in  1»4);   Holme's  Annals  of 

.. :9ded..9ToUTlS»).    ForthediMMitMpreccdinirtho 

rerolntion.  see  the  pamphlets  already  menUoned.  with  Frank- 
lin's lnt<Teet  of  Great  BTritain,  ftc.  (1760) ;  Jefferson's  Summary 
of  the  Rifhto  of  British  America  (1774) ;  J.  Adams's  Htotory  of 
the  Disputes  with  America,  from  their  Oriffin  in  1794 ;  Qoincy's 
life  of  Quincy ;  W fart's  Life  of  Henry;  n^dor's  life  of  Otii ; 
Leo's  iXveT^of  the  Lees.  The  Massachnsetta  State  Pspei^ 
from  176S  to  1779,  and  Hutchinson's  History  of  Massachusetts 
are  also  of  general  interest.  The  Annual  Regtster  (  Dodsley  *b)^ 
of  which  the  chief  part  of  the  earlier  rolumes  was  written  (^ 
Burke,  the  yolumes  of  the  parliamentary  history  (Haosard's 
ed.,  36  vols.)  relating  to  the  period,  and  Almon's Trior  Dora- 
meots,  from  1764  to  1775  (1779).  and  Reraembnuieer  (17  volSn 
177A~-84),  are  also  ralnaMe  sooroes.  Concresa  has  recentiv 
made  an  appropriation  for  examininf  the  papers  in  tbe  Englisb 
arrhives  relattaif  to  the  colonies,  with  a  view  to  procimag 
eoplea  of  them.  The  library  of  Harrard  univerrity  oontalni 
neariy  a  oomplete  collection  of  works  relattng  to  America. 
The  Uhrary  of  Ebeling  presented  bj  the  late  Israel  Thomdike 
of  Boston.  eoBtains  unwards  of  asoO  Tolumes.^icfljoii  Amer- 
ican history,  and  laOOO  mapa,  charto  and  views.  The  original 
owner  was  fifty  yean  in  oc-nerting  U.  Another  collection, 
made  by  Mr  Waitien,  late  American  consul  at  Paris,  and  author 


of  a  valuable  work  on  tbe  United  States^iras  presentiNl  to  the 
library  by  Samuel  A.  Eliot  of  Boston.  This  coUiHiion  ci>B»Uts 
of  about  1900  volume^  besides  raapsb  prints  and  rhnrU. » 
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wUch  were  viewed  ts  lubvenive  of  the  liberties 
of  the  British  subjects  in  America,  dedsres  the 
United  Colonies  to  be  free  sind  independent  states, 
absolved  from  all  allegfiance  to  the  British  crown, 
and  all  political  connexion  between  them  and  the 
state  of  Great  Britain  to  be  totally  dissolved. 
There  is  a  striking  parallel  between  the  English 
revolution  of  1688  and  the  North  American  revolu- 
tion of  1776.  In  both  cases,  previous  discussion 
had  fairly  put  the  disputed  question  in  issue :  each 
party  to  the  dispute  had  fully  weighed  and  settled 
Its  principles,  its  claims,  and  its  duties:  the  people 
of  England  and  the  people  of  America  were  in 
both  cases  on  the  defensive ;  not  ainung  at  establish- 
ing new  rights,  or  setting  up  new  pretensions  against 
old  established  despotism,  but  defending  against 
encroachment  liberties  which  they  had  always  en- 
joyed, and  seeking  new  guarantees  to  secure  them. 
Broken  charters,  insulted  legislatures,  and  violated 
judiciaries,  arbitrary  acts  defended  by  arbitrary 
principles,  and  injustice  supported  by  violence, 
drove  the  English  nation,  in  1688,  and  the  English 
colonies,  in  1776,  to  declare  that  the  respective 
sovereigns  had  abdicated  the  government.  The 
American  revolution  was  complete  in  1776,  but  it 
still  remained  to  defend  it  by  arms.  The  afihirs  of 
Lexington  and  Bunker  hill  (see  Charlettowm)^  the 
capture  of  several  posts,  and  an  unsuccessful  expe- 
dition against  Canada  (see  Arnolds  and  M<mtgam~ 
ery),  were  among  the  acts  of  hostility  which  had 
preceded  the  declaration  of  independence.  General 
Washington  had  been  at  Cambridge  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  whose  term  of  service  expired  with  the 
year  (1775),  without  ammunition,  and  but  im- 
perfectly supplied  with  arms.  By  the  beginning  of 
March,  1776,  14,000  regular  troops  had  been  en- 
listed, and  the  British  were  obliged  to  evacuate 
Boston  March  17.  June  28,  the  British  forces 
under  Sir  Peter  Parker  had  been  repelled  in  an 
attack  on  Charleston.  The  military  operations 
which  closed  the  year  were  the  capture  of  New 
York  by  the  British  forces  under  lord  Howe  and 
Sir  W.  Howe  (Sept.  15),  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Americans  on  Long  Island  (Aug.  27),  the  battle  of 
White  Plains  (Oct.  28),  the  retreat  of  the  Amen- 
can  forces  through  the  Jerseys  and  across  \h^  Dela- 
ware rNov.  28),  the  batUe  of  Trenton  (Dec.  26), 
and  or  Princetim  (Jan.  8,  1777).  The  ensuing 
campaign  of  1777  was  more  favourable  to  the 
American  cause.  Geneial  Howe  had  indeed  taken 
possession  of  Philadelphia  (Sept.  27),  and  the 
Americans  had  been  defeated  on  the  Brandywine 
(Sept.  11),  and  at  Germantown  (Oct  4);  but  the 
northern  army,  under  the  command  of  general 
Gates,  after  some  partial  success,  had  compelled 
general  Burgoyne  to  surrender  his  army  at  Saratoga 
(Oct.  17),  and  thus  cut  off  the  communication  at- 
tempted  to  be  kept  up  between  New  York  and 
Canada.  On  the  reception  of  this  bteUigence  in 
Europe,  the  French  government  entered  into  treaties 
of  amity  and  commerce  with  the  United  States 
(Feb.  6,  1778^,  and  thus  recognised  their  existence 
as  an  independent  nation.  A  complete  history  of 
the  diplomatic  transactions  of  this  and  the  subse- 
quent period  will  be  found  in  the  Diphmatie  Car- 
reqxmdence  of  the  American  Revolution,  nMiehed 
bjf  Order  of  Congreu  (Boston,  1830, 12  vols.,8vo.). 
The  British  commander  now  came  to  the  resolution 
to  evacuate  PhiUulelphia  (June  18),  and  concen- 
trate his  forces  at  New  York.  While  effecting  this 
measure,  his  rear  was  attacked  by  general  Wash- 
ington  at  Monmouth  (28th),  with  partial  success 


About  the  same  time,  a  French  Icct  anifda 
coast,  having  on  board  about  4000  FrcK^  u^ 
Congress  had  hitherto  consisted  of  is  net* 
'  delegates  firom  thirteen  indepcodcst  ttita.  «- 
little  more  authority  than  that  of  sdmigtk  r. 
to  adopt  certain  measures.    Moaev  wm  mstc 
by  consent  of  the  states;  the  oosgnii  k 
power  to  enforce  obedience,  sad  tk  itUb  » 
held  together  only  by  extemsl  prtvaie.  I  > 
been  some  time  thought  desiiaUe  tbt  nbtl 
should  be  done  to  give  security  sad  pensmr 
this  loose  union,  and  to  define  with  pms- 
nature  of  the  federal  compact,  the  povcnoi 
grass,  and  the  residuary  sovereigBty  of  tk  '^ 
After  long  and  embarrassing  discasaositker 
of  confederation  were  agreed  upon  by  car* 
Nov.  15,  1777,  and  submitted  to  the  Kitt  i^- 
tnres  for  ratification.    Most  of  the  legiikca  \ 
fied  them  in  the  following  year  (tbej  bn:  - 
July  6,  1778),  but  DeUware  sad  iLikd^ 
accede  to  them  till  somewhat  Istcr.   Bil* 
articles,  the  exclusive  cognissaee  of  forop  ^* 
tions^  the  riglits  of  war  and  peace,  sod  tk  w 
make  requisitions  of  men  and  mooey,  wcr  r  ' 
to  congress.    But,  like  all  former  toMtx 
the  decrees  of  the  federal  goversBot  ir* 
upon  the  states  in  their  sovereign  CB|itcitT.» 
upon  the  individual  dtiteas;  snd  si  knss*- 
from  abroad  was  past,  this  eonfedencj  « t- 
to  be  utterly  incompetent  to  goven  tW  r.r 
In  1779,  the  south  becuM  the  ^obo^^ 
warlike  operations.     The  sueeesifal  u«» 
Georgia,  in  the  preceding  year,  wss  tiOovt^ 
war  of  depredation  and  ruin  on  thecoMb-f- 
partisan  warfare  in  the  interior,  wbicb  <a 
the  country,  but  led  to  no  dediivc  nt^  ' 
continued  during  the  foUowiag  ye«,  c  r 
Charleston  was  captured  (May  12)  by  tk  Sr 
The  southern  guerilla  war  earned  os  bf  tk  v 
woodsmen  of  North  and  South  Oanim  '• ' 
gtnia  was  murderous,  but  there  wss  sotbac* 
deserved  the  name  of  an  army,  cspsbkflfaf^ 
the  British  forces,  notwithslaading  tbc  or 
and  brilliant  services  of  Greene,  Mocgv,^- 
and  Marion.     In   1781,  the  eoatcft  ««  - 
closed  by  the  surrender  of  ComwaUis,  it  I«^' 
to  the  combined  French  and  Americis  foor>* ' 
Washington  and  Bochambean  (Oct.  19>  - 
following  year,  a  treaty  was  eonduM  V 
Holland  and  the  United  States;  and  af^'X 
tracted  negodations,  a  definitive  trcsty  c   > 
with  Great  Britun   was  signed  SepfSl 
Denmark,  Spain,  Sweden  and  Bnaaa  M  pR* 
recognised  the  United  States  as  a  sovercigl^'^ 
The  war  was  attended  with  great  wuxike* 
part  of  the  Americans.    Without  smi,  »^ 
or   pecuniary  resoureet,  congress  wu  o^* 
have  recourse  to  a  paper  mediumi    Tbrt<  ^| 
milUon  dollars,  in  bills  of  credit,  hsd  htei<^ 


•  For  tiM  hfatory  oT  th*  AoMrieaa  twcfatiA  ^  f , 

Mwihall't  Life  of  Wadifawton  (S  rJk^  Sro^  aa'  ^J 
Mpliia,lSMt  Sd  odttioB,  oBlttli«  tk«  Ifclwj 
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iluring  tbe  fire  fint  years  of  tlie  war,  tod  no  proTf- 
siont  were  oiade  for  redeeming  them,  tbe  states 
neglecting,  or  partial]/  compl/ing  with,  the  requisi- 
tions of  eongresa.  In  17S0,  these  hills  had  depre- 
dated to  such  a  degree  as  to  cease  to  circulate ;  the 
traaaury  was  empty,  the  army  unpaid,  without 
clothing,  and  often  without  food.  At  this  time, 
the  Frendb  goTernnent  made  a  grant  of  six  million 
litres,  by  way  of  subsidy,  and  a  further  sum  by  way 
of  loan ;  and  finally  a  loan  of  ten  million  of  lirres 
waa  raised  in  Holland.  These  supplies,  with  a  new 
organiiatioo  of  the  finance  depsrtment,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  national  bank,  contributed  to 
relieve  the  pressure.  At  the  peace,  the  public  debt 
was  found  to  amount  to  forty-two  million  dollars, 
on  which  congress  was  unable  to  pay  eren  the  inte- 
rest. The  requisitions  and  regulations  of  that  body 
were  little  regarded  by  the  states,  and  the  country 
was  already  becoming  a  prey  to  anarchy,  when  a 
conYcntaon,  composed  of  delegates  from  the  several 
states,  met  at  Philadelphia  (Blay,  1787},  for  the 
purpose  of  revising  the  articles  of  Confederation, 
and,  under  the  presidency  of  Washington,  agreed 
on  a  federal  constitution  (September  17)>  to  be 
proposed  to  the  people  in  state  conventions. 

2.  P^om  the  EauiUMkmemi  of  the  Federal  Giwem- 
wtent  in  1789.*  At  an  early  period  of  the  war 
(1776),  congress  had  recommended  to  the  assem- 
blies and  conventions  of  the  several  colonies,  to 
establish  governments  suited  to  the  new  exigencies 
of  the  country.  This  was  not  n  difficult  task,  to  a 
people  who  had  always  been  aceiisto«**ed,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  and 
whose  legislative  and  judicial  institutions  in  some 
esses  ncMed  only  a  slight  reform.  The  constitu- 
tions of  the  states  were,  in  general,  modelled  on 
the  same  plan,  having,  in  imitation  of  the  British 
constitution,  a  legislative  authority  vested  in  two 
houses,  one  or  both  of  which  were  chosen  directly 
by  the  people;  and  an  executive,  with  definite 
power,  chosen  by  the  people  or  by  their  representa- 
tives. These  documents  are  the  first  written  con- 
stitutions of  government  with  which  history  makes 
us  Bcquatnteo.  (For  a  full  account  of  them,  see 
CmutitiiHmB, }  These  governments  were  all  highly 
popular  in  their  principles,  simple  in  their  madiinery, 
and  well  calculated  for  the  management  of  home 
affiurs.  But  the  general  regulation  of  commerce  on 
uniform  principles,  the  management  of  the  inter- 
course with  foreign  states,  the  support  of  a  military 
peace  establishment,  the  settlement  of  dupoted 
questions  between  thirteen  sovereign  powers,  re- 
quired a  general  authority  competent  to  decide 
these  and  dmilar  questions.  The  convention  of 
Phibidelpliia,  after  a  session  of  about  four  months, 
finally  adopted  the  present  federal  constitution  of 
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the  United  States  (September  17,  1787),  with  the 
provision  that  the  ratification  of  it  by  nine  states 
should  be  sufficient  for  the  final  establishment  of 
the  new  system.  The  plan  thus  submitted  to  tbe 
states  was  warmly  debated  in  the  several  conven- 
tions, but  was  finsily  adopted  by  all,  seven  of  them 
recommending  certain  amendments,  and  six  ratify- 
ing it  absolutely.  (The  Journal  of  the  Philadel- 
phia convention  was  published  in  1819,  by  order  of 
congress,  and  the  debates  of  some  of  the  state  con- 
ventions have  also  been  published.  The  whole 
subject  is  fully  argued  in  the  celebrated  essays  writ- 
ten  by  Jay,  Hamilton  and  Madison,  and  collected 
under  the  title  of  the  FederaliMt.)  July  14,  1788, 
ten  statesf  having  acceded  to  it,  it  was  ratified  by 
congress,  and  the  first  president  was  elected  Febru- 
ary 1,  1789.  The  first  president  was  Washington, 
who  was  chosen  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  his  fellow 
citizens.  The  first  congress  assembled  at  New 
York,  liarch  4,  1789,  and  immediately  proceeded 
to  raise  a  revenue,  by  imposing  duties;  to  establish 
a  federal  judiciary,  consisting  of  a  supreme  court, 
with  circuit  and  district  courts;  to  organise  the 
executive  administration,  by  creating  the  depart- 
ments of  war,  of  foreign  affairs,  *and  the  treasury  ; 
to  fund  the  debt  of  the  United  States,  u>d  assume 
the  state  debts;  and  to  create  a  national  bank. 
The  jealousy  of  state  rights,  which  had  made  the 
adoption  of  a  federal  constitution  a  matter  of  great 
delicacy  and  difficulty,  began  already  to  manifest  it- 
self in  opposition  to  the  federal  government,  and 
the  two  parties  of  federalists  and  anti^federalists 
began  to  be  more  distinctly  marked.  Indian  hosti- 
lities had  also  required  an  increase  of  the  military 
establishment;  and  the  duty  on  domestic  spirits 
met  with  such  open  resistance  from  the  people,  that 
the  president  issued  a  proclamation  against  unlaw- 
ful combinations  and  proceedings  tending  to  obstruct 
the  execution  of  the  laws.  The  period  for  which 
the  president  was  chosen  having  expired,  Washing- 
ton was  re-elected  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  elec- 
tors, and  entered  upon  the  second  term  of  Ids  ad- 
ministration in  1798.  An  insurrection  in  the 
western  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  on  account  of 
the  duties  on  domestic  spirits,  was  quelled  (1794) 
without  bloodshed,  by  the  prudence  and  vigour  of 
the  executive ;  and  the  hostilities  with  the  Indians 
on  the  western  firontier  were  terminated  by  the 
entire  defeat  of  the  savages,  by  general  Wayne. 
Meanwhile,  the  progress  of  the  French  revolution, 
which  had  stirred  up  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
had  excited  a  lively  interest  in  America.  Tbe 
sympathy  aroused  by  the  sight  of  a  nation 
struggling  for  liberty,  and  particularly  of  a  nation 
whidi  had  borne  arms  in  their  cause,  naturally  pro- 
duced a  degree  of  enthusiasm  among  the  Americans 
in  its  fikvour.  The  president  was  determined  to 
maintain  a  strict  neutrality  in  the  contest  between 
the  new  republic  and  the  European  cabinets,  in 
conformity  with  his  settled  principle  of  avoiding 
entangling  alliances  with  foreigners.  The  minister 
of  the  convention  in  this  country,  offended  with 
this  neutral  policy,  actually  undertook  to  raise 
troops  against  the  Spanish  possessions,  to  fit  out 
naval  expeditions  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  take  other  similar  measures  in  direct  defiance 
of  the  orders  of  the  executive.  He  was  supported 
in  this  conduct  by  a  strong  party,  which  formed 
democratic  societies  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
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try;  but  the  course  of  the  preaideut  wtm  finally 
approved  by  the  great  body  of  the  nation.  A  treaty 
of  friendship,  limits  and  nayigation,  settling  the 
boundaries  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Spanish  colonies,  and  conceding  to  the  former  the 
right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi,  was  concluded, 
after  protracted  negociations,  Oct.  27,  1795;  and 
a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce  and  navigation  (Jay's 
treaty^,  with  Great  Britain,  was  ratified  by  the 
American  government,  Aug.  14, 1705.  This  treaty 
created  such  divisions  in  the  United  States,  as  to 
put  in  danger  the  existence  of  the  government. 
Petitions  against  it  were  sent  in  firom  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  it  was  the  subject  of  a  violent  de- 
bate in  the  house  of  representatives  during  the  next 
session  of  congress.*  But  public  opinion  was 
gradually  settled  in  fikvour  of  the  treaty,  as  being 
the  only  possible  means  of  saving  the  country  from 
becoming  involved  in  the  wars  of  the  French  revo- 
lution. In  the  president's  message  to  congress 
(December,  1796),  he  urges  the  necessity  of  creat- 
ing a  navy,  encouraging  manuibctures  and  agricul- 
ture, establishing  a  military  academy  and  a  national 
university,  and  declares  his  determination  to  retire 
from  the  government,  which  he  did,  accordingly, 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1797.  The  weight  of  his 
personal  character  was  of  the  highest  moment  in 
setting  the  machinery  of  the  new  government  in 
motion,  as  it  had  been  in  carrying  on  the  war,  in 
preserving  tranquillity  on  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
and  in  effecting  the  aaoption  of  the  constitution  by 
the  convention.  In  the  short  period  of  eight  years, 
all  the  disputes  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  nations  had  been  adjusted,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  with  France,  which  had  arisen  during 
that  time,  out  of  the  new  state  of  things  in  Eu- 
rope. "  At  home,  public  and  private  credit  was 
restored;  ample  provision  made  for  the  security 
and  ultimate  payment  of  the  public  debt ;  American 
tonnage  had  nearly  doubled;  the  exports. had  in- 
creased from  nineteen  to  more  than  fiflby-sixIniUion 
of  dollars ;  the  imports  in  about  the  same  propor- 
tion ;  and  the  amount  of  revenues  from  imposts  had 
exceeded  the  most  sanguine  calculations."  (Pit- 
kin's History,  fcc.)  The  depredations  of  French 
cruisers  upon  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
had  been  such,  that,  on  the  7th  of  July,  1797,  the 
treaties  with  France  were  declared  to  be  no  longer 
obligatory  on  the  United  States;  an  army  was 
raised,  of  which  general  Washington  was  named 
commander-in-chief;  and  several  engagements  took 
place  at  sea  between  the  French  and  Ainerican 
cruisers.  In  this  crisis,  the  revolution  of  16th 
Brumaire  changed  the  policy  of  the  French  repub- 
lic, and  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  two 
powers,  September  30,  1800.  On  the  retirement 
of  Washington,  John  Adams  had  been  elected  to 
succeed  him ;  and,  in  1801,  Thomas  Jefferson  wm 
chosen  third  president  of  the  United  States.  One 
of  the  most  important  events  of  this  period  was 
the  purchase  ol  liouisiana  Irom  the  French  govern- 
ment (1808),  for  the  sum  of  fifteen  million  dollars, 
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two  million  and  a  half  of  wbidi  were  retiiBR: 
the  United  States,  as  a  compensstiimfortheiLr:. 
captures  made  by  France.    An  expcditioB  n  - 
out  by  the  American  govemmeat  to  eipl«t  % 
country,   which  reached  the  Pacific,  aaoa 
Rocky  mountains.     (See  LommmaJ)   Tbe  pa 
of  Amiens  had  restored  a  short  pcsce  to  Er 
but  hostilities,  in  which  all  the  Europen  pn 
were  involved,  were  soon  renewed ;  sod  tk  C: 
States  was  almost  the  only  power  wbid  pfar 
its  neutrality.     The  Amencans,  uader  tboe  • 
cumstances,  bad  become  possessed  of  sa  exir« 
and  lucrative  carrying  trade;  bvt the ontr.. 
svstem  of  Napoleon,  and  the  coontcr  bort* 
the  British  government  (see  CmtmaUal  S^ 
directed  to  the  intcmiption  of  sll  eonae^ 
teroourse  between  the  respective  beUigeifn  • 
neutrals,  led  to  a  series  of  acts  which  tknu 
the  entire  destruction  of  Americsn  cosnoa.  ^ 
addition  to  the  depredations  committed  bjof* 
powers,  Great  Britain  also  clsioed  the  nr' 
searching  American  vessels,  and  inpfOBK' 
them  British  seamen.     In  order  to  cosntenr 
imperial  decrees  and  the  British  orden  m  t 
the  general  government  laid  an  embaifo.  r 
ting  the  exportation  of  every  sitide  fret 
United  States  (December,  1807),  snd  this  r 
annihilating  their  foreign  coouneree;  thco^ 
trade  was  at  that  time  insignificsnt,  udtb: 
sure  was  received  with  so  much  oppoatio«.'A. 
1809,  the  embaigo  was  repealed.    At  tU  • 
time,  all  trade  and  intercourse  with  Fnr  - 
England  was  prohibited  by  act  of  cosfrr» 
June,  1812,  war  was  declared  against  Grat  B^ 
and  was  continued,  with  various  soccca,  ^  - 
years,  during    which  the   Americsni  tt-t" 
without  success,  the  conqoest  of  Caait,»i- 
British  were  repulsed  in  several  attsdo  o^ 
maritime  cities.      The  success  of  the  isr- 
by  sea  were  more  brilliant.     (See  JSm    ' 
was  finally  concluded  at  Ghent,  Deeembcr  j* 
by  a  treaty  which  settled  notldng,  sod  na*' 
lusion  to  the  causes  of  the  war.    The  du' 
European  affiurs,  produced  by  the  pcsce  d  r< 
1815,  and  the  events  of  the  Americsa  mr. ' ' 
buted  to  introduce  a  considerahle  chia|«  3 1 
policy  of  the  American  government,  sod  ur ' 
tions  of  domestic  parties,  which  still  tt^^ 
operation.    Previous  to  this  tiaie,  psrtjc 
were  founded,  in  a  great  measore,  upo*  f 
foreign  policy,  and  on  foreign  prcdikctieBi*  | 
sions.      The  great  facilities    for   cobib03' 
diverted  a  great  portion  of  the  natioosl  csfH 
commercial  channels,  and  manofiutvef  Id  r 
little  attention.     Since  that  period,  Mip ' 
have  had  little  influence  in  the  coontrj;  ^ ' 
turing  industry  has  been  developed  to  u  »^^ 
ing  degree,  and  taken  ander  the  proiectkr.  • 
government;  internal  improvements— the ^  -* 
tion of  roads,  camls  and  railways — hare  ber?  ^ 
with  wonderful  vigour ;  the  acquiritios  fi  ^ ' 
has  given  a  more  secure  southern  boos^r  > 
republic;  six  new  states  have  been  admittr^ ' 
Union,  and  twenty  years  of  peace  sad  p| 
have  well  developed  the  resoorees  of  the '  •' 

Geooraphf  and  StatiMticM, 

1.  Phytieal  Geography,  The  Vm*t*  ^ 
form  the  great  middle  division  of  Nortk  i^ 
bounded  north  by  New  Britain  sad  l' 
Lower  Canada,  east  by  New  Brunswirt  *< 
Atlantic  ocean,  south  by  the  gulf  fi  ^ 
south-west  and  south  by  the  country  </  >^ 
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and  west  by  the  Pacific  ocean.     The  boundary  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  British  dominions 
begins  at  the  entrance  of  fte  St  Croix  into  the 
Atlantic,  proceeding  up  thai  river  to  its  source; 
thence  due  north  to  the  high  lands  which  separate 
the  waters  falling  into  the  Atlantic  from  those  fall- 
ing into  the  St  Lawrence;  thence  along  those  high 
lands,  in  a  south-west  direction,  to  the  parallel  of 
lat.  45^  N. ;  thence  along  that  parallel  to  the  river 
8t  Lawrence ;  thence  up  that  river,  and  through 
the  middle  of  the  great  lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron 
and  Superior,  to  the  north-west  extremity  of  the 
lake  of  the  Woods ;  thence,  on  the  meridian  line, 
to  the  paraUel  of  lat.  40<>  N. ;  thence  along  thai 
parallel  to  the  Rockj  mountains.    The  north-east- 
ern boundary  was  long  in  dispute.    The  words  ofthe 
treaty  of  1788  (art.  2}  are  as  follows  t_«*  From 
the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  via.  that 
angle  which  is  formed  by  a  line  drawn  due  north 
from  the  source  of  St  Croix  river  to  the  high 
lands,  along  said  high  lands  which  divide  those 
rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  river  St 
I^wrence  from  those  which  fidl  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  to  the  north-westernmost  head  of  Connecti- 
cut river.**    This  part  of  the  country  was  but  im- 
perfectly known  at  the  time  of  making  the  treaty, 
and  the  dividing  ridge  of  high  lands  is  by  the 
Americans  assumed  to  be  in  lat  48^,  while,  by  the 
English  construction,  it  is  placed  in  lat.  46^  SC. 
The  question  in  dispute  was  referred  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  whose  de- 
cision has  been  rejected  by  the  United  States  on 
the  ground  that,  instead  of  deciding  upon   the 
claims  of  the  two  parties,  he  has  attempted  to 
establish  a  new  line  of  his  own,  as  a  matter  of  ex- 
pediency and  convenience.     (The  question  is  fully 
treated  in  vols.  26  and  34  of  the  North  American 
Review.)    Between  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the 
Pacificocean,theboundary  was  lately  settled.     The 
country  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  was  claimed 
by  Great  Britain ;  and,  by  the  convention,  for  ten 
years,  made  in  1618  and  renewed  in  1827,  it  was 
■greed,  between  the  United  States  and  that  power, 
that  the  country  should  remain  open  to  both.    By 
the  convention  of  1824,  between  Russia  and  the 
United  States,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Rusnans 
should  make  no  settlements  to  the  south,  nor  the 
Americans  to  the  north,  of  54o  40^  N.  latitude. 
The  boundary  on  the  side  of  Mexico,  as  ratified  by 
a  treaty  with  Spain,  in  1821,  begins  on  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  at  the  mouth  of  Sabbe  river,  proceeding 
along  the  west  hank  of  that  river  to  lat.  32^  N. ; 
thence  by  ■  line  due  north  to  Red  river ;  thence 
up  that  river  to  the  meridian  of  Ion.  lOOP  W. ; 
thence  due  north  tlong  that  meridian  to  the  river 
Arkansas;  thence  tlong  the  south  bank  ofthe  Ar- 
kansM  to  its  source;  thence  due  north  to  the 
parallel  of  lat  42^  N.;  and  thence  along  that 
parallel  to  the  Pacific  oeean.     Lon.  66^  49'  to 
125«  W. ;  lat.  2S«»  to  49^  N. ;  square  miles,  esti- 
mated at  upwards  of  2,000,000.    More  than  half 
of  the  territory  included  within  these  limits  con- 
tains  few  or  no  settlers,  and  is  not  yet  formed  into 
states.    If  a  line  were  drawn  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Sabine  due  north  to  the  Blissouri ;  thence  in  a 
north-easterly  direetiott  to  the  south  end  of  lake 
Miehigaa,  the  eastern  division  would  include  nearly 
all  the  population,  though  less  than  half  of  the 
territory.     The  other  division  is  almost  wholly  in 
the  possesnon  of  the  Indians.     The  line  of  fron- 
tier, taken  aoeording  to  the  chums  of  the  Untted 
States,  was  astimated  by  Dsrby  as  follows  :—Fron 


tier  in  common  with  British  America,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  St  Croix  to  the  Rocky  mountains, 
9000  miles,  of  which  a  considerable  portion  is  a 
natural  water  boundary  ;  west  of  the  Rocky  au)un- 
tains,  northern  boundary  in  common  with  the  Rus- 
sian settlements,  000  miles }  western  frontier,  along 
the  Pacific  ocean,  firom  M""  to  42^  N.  lat.,  800 
miles  (Darby  estimated  it  from  42*'  to  51^  500 
miles) ;  in  common  with  Mexico,  along  the  pcrallel 
of  lat.  42^  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  thence,  as 
above  described,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine,  2300 
miles ;  along  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  Florida  point, 
1000  miles ;  along  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  mouth 
of  the  St  Croix,  1850  miles.     According  to  this 
estimate,  the  whole  line  of  frontier  amounts  to 
about  0550  miles,  of  which  3650  are  sea  coast. 
This  vast  extent  of  country,  comprising  one  twen- 
tieth of  the  habitable  land  of  the  globe,  is  divided, 
by  two  ranges  of  mountains,  into  three  great  na- 
tural sections,  the  Atlantic  slope,  the  hussissippt 
valley,  and  the  Pacific  slope.     The  Alleghany 
chain  u  more  remarkable  for  its  length  thui  its 
height.    Perhaps  there  is  no  tract  of  country  in 
the  world  that  preserves  the  mountain  character 
over  so  great  a  space  with  so  little  elevation.  The 
mean  height  of  the  AUeghanies  is  only  from  2000 
to  3000  feet,  about  one  half  of  which  consists  of 
the  elevation  of  the  mountains  above  their  base, 
and  the  other  of  the  elevation  of  the  adjoining 
countrr  above  the  sea.     To  thb  height  the  country 
rises,  by  an  almost  imperceptible  acclivity,  from 
the  ocean,  at  the  distance  of  200  or  300  miles  on 
the  one  side,  and  from  the  ^annel  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, at  an  equal  distance,  on  the  other.     A  gra- 
dual elevation  of  1000  or  1200  feet  upon  a  horixon- 
tal  surface  of  200  or  300  miles,  would  give  the 
surfiu:e  of  the  country,  on  the  eastern  side,  an 
average  rise  of  from  three  to  four  feet  in  the  mile, 
and  from  two  or  three  feet  on  the  western  side, 
allowing  for  the  height  of  the  channel  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi above  the  sea.     This  small  degree  of  in- 
clination accounts  for  the  great  extent  of  inland 
navigation  which  the  United  States  enjoy.    By. 
the  course  of  the  Mississippi,  Ohio  and  Alleghany 
rivers,  vessels  ascend  over  an  inclined  plane  of  2400 
miles  in  extent,  to  an  elevation  of  perhaps  1200  or 
1400  feet,  without  the  help  of  canals  or  locks. 
The  second  great  mountainous  range  which  tra- 
verses the  United  States  is  the  Rocky  mountains. 
This  ridge  is  mora  elevated  than  the  former,  but 
is  also  mora  distant  from  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the 
one  side  and  the  Bfississippi  on  the  other.    From 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific,  in  lat  40^,  is  about 
1500  miles;   and  the.  Rocky  mountains,   which 
crown  this  gradually-swelling  surface,  rise,  with 
the  exception  of  some  insulated  peaks,  to  a  height 
of  about  9000  feet     This  elevation  is  about  three 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  AUeghanies ;  and  it 
is  ramarkable  that  the  Mississippi,  which  is  the  com- 
mon reservoir  of  the  streams  descending  fit>m  both, 
is  about  three  times  farther  from  the  higher  diain 
than  from  the  lower,  so  that  the  dedirity  on  both 
sides  of  the  immense  basin  included  between  these 
mountains,  is  nearly  the  same;  and  the  streams 
flowing  from  the  Rocky  mountains  ara  as  suscepti- 
ble of  navigation  sa  those  from  the  AUeghanies. 
The  Mississippi  valley  also  presents  a  southern 
decUrity,  by  which  it  gradually  sinks  from  the 
high  table  land  of  the  centra  of  the  continent  to 
the  level  of  the  ocean  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 
From  this  table  land,  which  is  estimated  to  have  an 
elevation  of  not  more  than  1500  feet  abort  the  sea 
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descend  the  great  riven  of  North  America — Mac- 
kenzie's to  the  north,  the  St  Lawrence  to  the  east, 
and  the  Mississippi  to  the  south.  (See  Musunppit 
Missouri,  and  MisMsippi  VaUey.)  To  the  west 
of  the  Rocky  mountains  lies  the  Pacific  slope,  the 
declivity  of  which  is  greater  and  more  rapid  than 
those  of  the  others.  This  region,  ea  yet  little 
known,  and  unoccupied  b^  whites,  is  visited  only 
by  hunters  and  trading  ships,  and  is  now  generally 
known  under  the  name  of  Oregon.  (See  Columbia^ 
and  Oregon,)  With  regard  to  soil,  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,  to  th^  east  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, may  be  classed  under  five  grand  divisions : — 
1.  That  of  the  New  England  states,  east  of  the 
Hudson,  where  the  Alleghanies  spread  out  into  a 
broken,  hilly  country.  The  soil  is  here,  in  general, 
rocky,  has  but  little  depth,  is  barren  in  many  places, 
and  better  adapted  for  pasture  than  tillage.  2.  The 
sandy  soil  of  the  sea  shore,  commencing  firom  Long 
Island,  and  extending  along  the  coast  of  the  At- 
lantic and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  thirty  to 
a  hundred  miles.  This  tract,  from  the  Potomac 
southward,  approaches  to  a  horizontal  plain,  very 
little  raised  above  the  sea,  and  traversed  through 
its  whole  breadth  by  the  tide  water  at  the  mou&s 
of  the  great  rivers.  The  sur&ce,  which  consists  of 
sea  sand,  is  scarcely  capable  of  cultivation,  and 
produces  nothing  but  pines,  except  oiythe  banks  of 
rivers,  and  in  marshy  spots  where  rice  is  raised. 
S.  The  land  from  the  upper  margin  of  this  sandy 
tract  to  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  from 
ten  to  two  hundred  miles  in  breadth,  the  scnl  of 
which  is  generally  formed  from  the  alluvion  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  decomposition  of  the  primitive 
rocks  beneath  the  sur&ce.  This  tract  is  fertile, 
and  generally  well  adapted  for  tillage.  4.  The 
valleys  between  the  ridges  of  the  Alleghanies,  the 
sou  of  which  is^  various,  but  rather  richer  than  that 
of  the  tract  last  mentioned.  5.  The  extensive 
region  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  bottomed  on  lime- 
stone, well  watered,  inexhaustibly  productive,  and 
containing  perhaps  as  large  a  proportion  of  first 
rate  soil  as  any  country  in  the  world.  The  north- 
em  and  western  parts  of  the  Mississippi  valley, 
stretching  for  hundreds  of  miles  along  the  foot  of 
the  Rocky  mountains,  and  several  hundred  miles  in 
width,  is  a  barren  desert  of  sand.  (The  geology 
of  the  United  States  has  been  fully  described  in 
the  article  North  America).  Volney,  who  visited 
the  United  States  in  1796,  describes  the  country 
as  a  vast  forest,  Interrupted  by  open  spaces  formed 
by  brackish  marshes,  and  by  cultivated  tracts  round 
the  cities.  In  a  state  of  nature,  the  whole  Atlantic 
slope  was,  in  fact,  covered  by  a  dense  forest, 
which  also  spread  over  a  great  part  of  the  basin  of 
the  St  Lawrence  to  the  fifty-fifth  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  neariy  the  whole  of  the  Blississippi 
valley  on  the  east  of  the  river,  and  stretdied  be- 
vond  the  Mississippi  for  the  distance  of  fifty  or  one 
hundred  miles.  Of  this  enormous  forest,  one  of 
the  largest  on  the  globe,  nineteen  twentieths  yet 
remain,  the  efforts  of  man  having  made  but  partial 
inroads,  on  either  its  mass  or  its  extent.  This 
forest  is  bounded  on  its  western  limits  by  another 
region  of  mueh  greater  area,  but  of  a  very  different 
character.  "  This,"  says  Darby,  "  may  be  strictly 
called  the  grassy  section  of  North  America,  which, 
firom  all  that  is  correctly  knoMm,  stret^^es  from  the 
forest  region  indefinitely  westward,  and  from  the 
gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  farthest  arctic  limits  of  the 
continent."    The  grassy  or  prairie  region,  in  general, 


is  less  hilly,  mountainous  or  rocky  tbss  tW  ^ 
region  ;  but  there  are  many  exosptioM  to  th  > 
mark :  plains  of  great  extent  exist  in  tbc  k^ 
and  mountains  of  conaderable  eleratiQa  lad :» 
in  the  former.  The  two  regions  are  not  ii«i 
by  any  determinate  limit,  but  firequeirtlj  rr  . 
each  other,  so  as  to  blend  their  rcspectiTc  fain 
With  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  east,  the  PKa£(c 
the  west,  the  gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  lootk,  is.: 
Atlantic  coast  of  nearly  SOOO  milet,  the  Iv:. 
States  contain  some  of  the  finest  ksitein  i:  - 
world.  The  largest  bays  are  Pbhu^hl 
Massachusetts,  Delaware  and  Cbcsspcikt.  T. 
principal  sounds  are  Long  Island  sooad,  Alksf 
and  Pamlico  sounds.  The  largest  lake*  bt.' 
wholly  within  the  United  States,  are  Wfii^^ 
Champlain.  The  great  lakes  Snpcrior,  Br 
Erie  and  Ontario,  lie  partly  withia  the  T:: 
States  and  partly  in  the  British  dominiosL  T 
country  is  intersected  by  a  great  number  ef  r 
which  afford  great  facilities  for  blsod  ntvvc> 
and  an  unlimited  natural  power  for  niedaaa.  ;■ 
poses,  which,  in  a  great  measure,  readcn  tk'.< 
steam  and  other  artificial  powers  nBoeccap.i 
thus  gives  great  advantages  to  the  nisodktr< 
establishments  of  the  country.  Sooe  of  tk : 
dpal  are  the  following: — 
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See  the  separate  articles,  and  the  srtick  J< 
Navigable,  Manv  details  in  pbysiesl  gvefv 
will  also  be  found  in  the  articles  on  the  m^ 
states,  written  for  this  work,  and  eantaisin 
most  recent  information  in  regard  to  this  ooc' 
Climate,  In  a  country  having  so  many  n^ 
of  exposure  as  the  United  Stsiea,  and  es*f> 
through  twenty  degrees  of  latitude,  the  c' 
must,  of  course,  be  various.  In  the  northen  i 
between  lat.  4^  and  45o,  the  winter  is  se«^ 
three  or  four  months:  during  this  season,  tk< 
is  abundant  enough  for  the  use  of  sledges,  ^ 
ice  of  the  rivers  sufllciently  strong  to  bear  t> 
sage  of  horses  and  wagons.  In  summer,  tk 
is  very  intense  during  five  or  six  weeks.  '»' 
southern  parts  of  New  York,  Pennsylvssii> 
Jersey  and  Maryland,  the  winter  is  eqoiD- 
but  of  shorter  duration,  generally  eomnencuf  • 
the  beginning  of  November,  and  the  sefr* 
seldom  continuing  more  than  fifkceo  or  twrsf ! 
The  temperature  of  the  summer  is  nearlj  tk 
as  in  the  Northern  stetcs.  Between  the  i' 
Mi^  and  the  first  of  October,  a  fire  is  not  aefp 
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E  to  tbe  8<mtbeni  SUtM,  Hidudiiig  Virginia,  the  Cn- 
-rolinas  and  Georgia,  tbe  cold  gradually  diminiBbet, 
;and  to  tbe  soatb  of  Uie  Potomac  tbere  if  but  little 
snow  except  on  tbe  mountaina.  Tbe  winds  wbich 
I  chielljr  prevail,  are  tbe  nortb-west,  soutb-wett  and 

■  north-eaet.  Tbe  first,  wbicb  blows  from  tbe  moun- 
'.  taina  and  bigb  table  land,  predominates  in  winter,  and 
^  is  by  far  tbe  driest  and  coldest  s  but  along  the  Atlan- 
'r.  tic  coast,  where  it  meets  warm  cloods  and  warm  cur- 
1^  rente  of  air,  it  produces  snow,  bail,  and  sometimes 
I  rmin ;  along  tbe  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
J  rivers,  it  produces  rain  in  winter  and  storms  in 
,  summer.  The  south-west  wind  prevails  in  summer, 
J  and  is  more  constant  on  tbe  western  side  of  tbe 
^  Alleghany  mountains  than  on  tbe  Atlantic  coast. 
'  In  .the  basm  of  tbe  Mississippi,  it  is  said  to  prevail 
\  throughout  tbe  year,  except  during  two  months 

about  the  winter  solstice.     Tbe  north-east  wind, 
^  crossing  a  neat  extent  of  sea,  brings  cold  and  mois- 
I'  ture  on  all  tbe  Atlantic  coast.     Proceeding  soutb- 
'  wardly,  however,  its  effects  are  found  to  diminish. 
'  Its  course  is  directed,  in  some  measure,  by  that  of 
'  the  mountains,  and  tbe  space  over  which  it  blows 
-  ia  sometimes  marked  by  the  snow  wbicb  it  deposits. 
!  l¥ben  North  America  first  began  to  be  coloniied 
•  by  tbe  Europeans,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the 
'  temperature  of  any  given  latitude  was  much  more 
rigorous  than  in  tbe  same  latitude  in  Europe.    Dif- 
.  ferent  explanations  have  been  given  of  this  pheno- 
menon, of  which  the  following  are  some  of  tbe 
I   most  striking  circumstances.     Humboldt  has  en- 
deavoured to  connect  tbe  system  of  climates  of  the 
I  old  world  with  that  of  the  new,  by  fixing,  at  every 
ten  degrees  of  latitude,  under  different  meridians, 
^   n  small  number  of  places,  whose  mean  temperature 
I   has  been  correctly  ascertained,  and  through  these, 
^    aa  so  manv  standard  points,  supposing  cartun  lines 

■  of  equal  heat,  or  isothermal  lines,  to  pass.  Tbe 
,  observations  which  have  been  made  on  the  tempe- 
I  rature  of  places  in  the  eastern  and  western  conti- 
^  nents,  show  that,  advancing  seventy  degrees  to  the 
^    east  or  west,  a  sensible  alteration  in  tbe  beat  of  the 

atmosphere  is  found.  Places  rituated,  however, 
under  tbe  same  latitudes  in  America  and  Europe, 
,  do  not  differ  so  many  degrees  as  has  been  oommonlv 
I  supposed.  The  foUowing  tables  indicate  the  dif- 
ference of  climates  expressed  hy  that  of  mean  tem- 
ti  perature,  and  by  tbe  number  of  degrees  wbicb  it  is 
necessary  to  go  northward,  in  Europe,  in  order  to 
find  the  same  quantity  of  annual  beat  as  in  Ame- 
rica ;  the  differences  under  tbe  column  of  latitudes 
are  the  differences  between  the  latitude  of  a  place 
in  Europe  and  a  place  in  America,  which  have  the 
fsame  mean  temperature ;  and  the  differences  under 
the  column  of  mean  temperatures  are  tbe  differences 
between  the  mean  temperature  of  a  place  in  Europe 
and  of  one  in  America,  having  tbe  same  latitude. 
As  a  place  could  not  be  found  in  the  old  world, 
whose  mean  temperature  was  58*,  the  same  as  that 
of  Willimmsburg,  Humboldt  supplied  it  with  an  in- 
terpolation between  the  latitudes  of  two  pomta, 
whose  mean  temperatures  are  56^*5  and  59^*4. 
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By  an  analogous  method,  he  found  that  the  iso- 
thermal line  of  82*  passes  between  Uleo  and  Enou- 
tekies,  in  Upland  (lat.  66*  to  68*),  and  Table  bay, 
in  Labrador  (lat.  54*) ;  2.  that  the  isothermal  line 
of  41*  passes  by  Stockholm  (lat.  60*)  and  tbe  bay 
of  St  George,  Newfoundland  (lat.  48*) ;  8.  that 
tbe  isothermal  line  of  50*  passes  by  Belgium  (lat. 
51*)  and  Boston  (lat.  42*  80) ;  4.  that  the  iso- 
thermal  line  of  59*  passes  between  Rome  and 
Florence  (lat.  43*)  and  near  Raleigh  (iat.  36*). 
The  direction  of  tliese  lines  of  equal  heat  gives  for 
the  two  systems  of  temperature  known  by  precise 
observation,  viz.  that  of  the  middle  and  west*  of 
Europe  and  that  of  tbe  east  of  America,  tbe  follow- 
ing differences ; 
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In  tracing  the  directions  of  the  isothermal  lines 
from  Europe  to  tbe  Atlantic  countries  of  tbe  new 
world,  they  are  found  to  have  the  character  of 
parallelism  towards  the  south,  and  to  converge  to- 
wards the  north,  particularly  between  the  thermo- 
metric  curves  of  41*  and  50*.  In  pursuing  thesfe 
lines  to  tbe  west,  the  thermometric  means  prove 
that  they  do  not  again  rise,  tbe  quantity  of  heat 
which  each  point  of  tbe  globe  roccif  es  under  the 
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Mme  pmrallels  being  nearly  the  tame  on  the  east 
and  west  sides  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  The 
presence  of  the  gledUtia  moMtperma,  the  caialpa, 
and  other  vegetable  prodactions,  several  degrees 
farther  to  the  north,  in  the  basin  of  the  Ohio,  than 
on  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  led,  at  one  time,  to 
the  supposition  that  there  was  a  difference  of  tem- 
perature amounting  to  three  degrees;  but  Hum- 
boldt has  now  clearly  explained  that  the  migratiou 
of  vegetables  towards  the  north  is  favoured  in  the 
basin  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  form  and  direction 
of  tiie  valley,  which  opens  from  north  to  south ; 
while,  in  the  Atlantic  stotes,  the  valleys  are 
transverse,  and  oppose  great  obstacles  to  the  pas- 
sage of  plants  from  one  valley  to  another.  The 
following  is  a  comparison  of  the  mean  temperature 
of  an  Atlantic  city  with  that  of  one  in  the  Missis- 
sippi valley : — 


CineumaH, 

Lftt  86«  V  N. 

Winter. 9i^9'...,. 

Spring, M 


Summer, 
Autamo, 


.72  9. 
.54   9^. 


.68  7. 


Philadelphia. 
a2««' 

61    4 

78  9 

56  6 


.68  6 


If  the  isothermal  lines  remain  parallel,  or  nearly  so, 
to  the  equator,  from  the  Atlantic  shores  to  the 
Rocky  mountuns,  it  cannot  be'  doubted  that  they 
rise  again  beyond  the  mountains,  between  35^  and 
55«>  N.  latitude.  Through  122«  4(y  W.  longitude, 
the  isothermal  line  of  50^  of  temperature  appears 
to  pass,  almost  as  in  the  Atlantic  part  of  the 
eastern  continent,  at  50^  of  latitude.  The  western 
coasts  of  the  continents  resemble  one  another  to  a 
certain  point.  But  these  returns  of  the  isothermal 
line  do  not  extend  beyond  60^,  The  distribution  of 
heat  over  different  parts  of  the  year,  differs  ex- 
tremely in  the  same  isothermal  fine  on  the  two 
continents.  .  The  whole  of  Europe,  compared  with 
the  eastern  parts  of  America  and  Asia,  has  an  in- 
sular climate ;  and  upon  the  same  isothermal  line, 
the  summers  become  warmer,  and  the  winters 
colder,  as  we  advance  from  the  meridian  of  Mont 
BUmc  towards  the  east  or  west.  Europe  may  be 
considered  as  the  western  prolongation  of  the  old 
continent,  and  the  western  parts  of  all  continents 
are  not  only  warmer  at  equal  latitudes  than  the 
eastern  parts,  but  even  in  zones  of  equal  annual 
temperature,  the  winters  are  more  rigorous,  and 
the  summers  hotter,  on  the  eastern  coast  than  upon 
the  western  coasts  of  the  two  continents.  The 
northern  part  of  China,  like  the  Atlantic  region  of 
the  United  States,  exhibits  seasons  strongly  con- 
trasted ;  while  the  coasts  of  New  California  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  have  winters  and  sum- 
mers almost  equallv  temperate.  The  meteorologi- 
cal constitution  of  these  countries  in  the  north- 
west resembles  that  of  Europe  as  lar  as  50^  or  52^ 
N.  latitude.  In  comparing  the  two  systems  of 
climates,  we  find  at  New  York  the  summer  of  Rome 
and  the  winter  of  Copenhagen;  at  Quebec,  the 
summer  of  Paris  and  the  winter  of  Petersburg.  At 
Pekin,  China,  the  scorching  heats  of  summer  are 
greater  than  at  Cairo,  and  the  winters  as  rigorous 
as  at  Upsal.  It  appears,  according  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Darby,  that  the  mean  annual  fidl  of  rain  in 
the  United  States  amounts  to  about  37^  inches, 
while  in  north-western  Europe  it  amount!  to  about 
8l>2  inches;  but  that  the  number  of  rainy  days  in 
the  latter  region  is  much  greater  than  in  tlie  former. 
This  is  explained  by  the  fiu:t,  that  rains  are  much 


more  heavy  in  the  United  fttito  tlM  ii  U  • 
See  CUmaU,  Tai^feratan,  and  ffiWc 

Productum*.     The  vegetable  prodsdion  *  j 
United  States  are  exceedingly  viriovt;  uc . 
some,  however,  common  to  crery  ledkn  v 
Union.       Maixe,  or  Indian  com,  la  d^.- 
American  plant,  is  cultivated  from  Ibiac  t^ 
siana,  but  succeeds  best  in  the  WotcuLit . 
die  States.     It  is  adapted  to  a  greater  m 
soils  and  situations  than  wheat,  snd  yicMi  en 
double  the  produce :  land  of  the  fint  <)m 
been  known  to  give  100  bushek  to  ssicrc.  ^ 
is  also  cultivated  from  one  extremity  of  i:/ 
to  the  other,  but  of  superior  qnslity  ia  tkL 
and  Western  SUtes. 
Intpeetion  of  Wheat  and  BftBtmr,  ad  biff 
Meed  J  dwnmg  ten  Yten. 


18BI 
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18SI 
ISBB 

lan 
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UUhTU 
1.714.410 


1.061.591 

s.t»a.in 
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The  cultiTation  of  tobacco  begiu  b  ^  ■ 
about  the  parallel  of  3d<»  or  40",  ud  c 
through  all  the  Southern  States,  sad  pr- 
the  Western  States  south  of  the  Obio.  I 
the  staple  of  Maryland  an.d  Yirginis.  «k- 
raised  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  an;  otk  • 
the  Union.     {See  Tobacco.)    The  soil  atv 
favourable  for  cotton  is  not  fouxui  bci  •• 
though  it  can  be  raised  as  far  north  at  ^     ' 
sides  of  the  Alleghanies.     It  wsa  fint «.  | 
for  exportation  in  1791,  and  is  nus<4^' 
Roanoke  to  the  Sabine,  forming  the  stip^ 
Southern  and  South-western  States.  \Sec  t 
The  rice  crops  require  great  heat  andtoc^ 
commence  about  the  same  parallel  wHb  th ' 
and  have  nearly  the  same  geognphicil  nut  < 
is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  in  tk  C»  i 
Georgia,  &&,  Louisiana,  and  as  high  u  St  i 
Missouri.     The  sugar-cane  grows  in  low  0  "^ 
situations  as  high  as  the  latitodc  of  SS^* ' 
climate  favourable  for  Its  productioo  dot:  ■ 
tend  beyond  81»  SC.     It  is  now  cultiw 
great  extent  in  Louisiana :  in  1829,  then  > 
plantations  in  that  state,  prodociog  ^l'^'  ' 
heads  of  1000  pounds  each.     Oats,  rj«  i 
are  raised  in  all  the  Northern  and  is  t^ 
districts  of  the   Southern   States.     Bee 
and  hops  are  produced  of  an  excellert :' 
Hemp  grows  naturally  in  the  Westers  S»" 
hops  in  the  Western  and  Middle  Stales.  T« 
has  been  successfully  cultivated  in  raricsi^ 
the  Union,  and  the  mulberry-tree  grow  *'^, 
eously,  and  has  been  extensively  plaatt<  ' 
years.     Fruits  of.  all  kinds  of  the  teis;>'^^ 
tropical    climates,    and    the    culinary  ^'^ 
which  have  been  introduced  from  £arr;r  I 
here.     The  forest  contains  a  great  Tanrr<  < ' 
trees,  some  of  which  are  of  great  lite  tr' ' 
Among  the  forest  trees  are  namerouj  wpten* 
ash,  beech,  pine,  magnolia,  elm,  mspl«.  *<-' 
ing  an  unbounded  supply  of  excellfnt  ** 
ship-buildbg,  carpentiy,  cabinet  work.  ^ 
stores,  sugar  (see  MapUf),  ftc     The  ^^ 
mala  are  the  same  as  those  of  Europe,  %:-  ^ 
found  to  thrive  remarkably  welL    haem'^ 
animals  there  are  many  which  bear  tl)«  ^ 
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uUh  tbose  of  the  old  continent,  but  which  differ 
trom  them  in  their  char»cteristic8.  Some  of  the 
ii)U8t  remarkable  wild  auimaU  are  the  bison  (im- 
properly  called  buffalo) ^  the  black  bear,  the  grisly 
bear,  the  cougar  or  puma  (incorrectly  called  pan- 
ther\  the  wild-cat,  the  wolf,  the  lynx,  &c,  the 
Rocky  mountain  sheep,  the  moose,  elk  and  other 
species  of  deer  (q.  v.),  the  antelope,  &c. ;  among 
the  snudler  animals,  the  beaver,  skunk,  glutton, 
raccoon,  marten,  badger,  opossum,  squirrel,  fox, 
otter,  porcupine,  Sfcc.  (See  the  articles.^  The 
birds  are  numerous.  Among  them  are  toe  itild 
turkey,  wild  pigeon,  swan,  wild  goose  and  wild 
duck,  quail.  Sec ;  the  eagle,  mocking-bird,  humming, 
bird,  &c.  (see  the  articles),  some  of  which  are  re 
markable  for  the  beauty  of  their  plumage,  the  rich- 
ness  and  variety  of  their  song,  or  the  excellence  of 
their  flesh.  Among  the  reptiles,  the  alligator,  tor- 
toise, serpents,  frogs,  &c.  are  separately  described. 
(The  works  of  Michaux,  Wilson,  Audubon,  Bona- 
parte, Nuttall,  Oodman,  treat  fully  of  the  forest 
trees,  the  birds  and  the  quadrupeds  of  the  United 
States.)  The  mineral  kingdom  is  equally  rich  in 
its  productions.  Iron,  coal,  lime  and  salt,  articles 
of  primary  importance,  exist  in  great  abundance. 
Lead  is  found  in  inexhaustible  quantities  in  Missouri. 
Salt,  which  is  obtained  from  the  sea  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Alleghanies,  is  procured  on  the  western 
side  from  salt  springs,  which  are  numerous  and 
copious  in  their  produce,  all  orer  the  Western 
States.  The  sapply  of  coal  is  equally  abundant : 
on  the  west  of  the  mountains,  immense  beds  of 
bituminous  coal  stretch  for  hundreds  of  miles  through 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  on  the  east  an- 
thracite coal  is  found  in  various  positions.  Gold 
hms  recently  been  found,  in  considerable  quantities, 
in  some  of  the  Southern  States. 

2.  Political  DUfinoiu  and  Ponulaiiam,  The 
United  States  are  divided  politically  into  twenty- 
four  states,  three  territories,  and  the  district  of 
Columbia;  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of 
Louisiana  and  Misaouri  states  and  Arkansas  terri- 
tory, lie  on  the  east  of  the  Biississippi.  The  states 
are  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  (fismiliarlv  known 
as  the  Eastern  or  New  England  States*),  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  (Biiddle 
States),  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana 
(Southern  States),  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri  (Western  States). 
The  territories  are  Florida,  Michigan  and  Arkansas. 
The  regions  to  the  west  of  Missouri  and  lake 
Michigan  have  few  inhabit«nts,  and  have  no  sepa- 
rate governments.  The  whole  inhabited  part  of 
the  countnr  within  the  limits  described  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article,  is  about  800,000  square 
iniles  in  extent ;  and  the  total  population,  accord- 
ing to  the  official  census  of  1890,  is  12,858,670,  of 
which  10430,044  are  whites,  319,576  free  coloured 
persons,  and  2,009,050  slaves.  The  government 
of  the  United  States  is  entitled  to  the  honour, 
we  believe,  of  having  at  its  first  institution, 
set  the  example  of  establishing  a  system  of  an 
ofTicial  census  of  the  inhabitants,  at  regular  pe- 
riods. The  following  table  exhibits  the  area  in 
square  miles,  and  the  population,  according  to  five 
official  enumerations,  of  the  several  states  and  ter- 
ritories:— 
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It  was  provided  by  the  constitution,  that  the  first 
census  of  the  United  States  should  be  made  within 
three  years  after  the  first  meeting  of  congress,  and 
within  every  subsequent  term  of  ten  years,  in  such 
manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct.  The  first  census 
was  accordingly  taken  in  1790,  and  the  sixth  in 
1840.  These  several  enumerations  furnish  satis- 
factory views  of  the  rapid  progress  of  population ; 
but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  more  uniform 
and  philosophical  system  of  classification  of  the  in- 
habitants, with  respect  to  age,  has  not  been  adopted. 
In  this  respect  there  is  a  great  diversity  among  the 
several  censuses,  yet  there  has  been  a  gradual  im- 
provement, and  the  division  adopted  in  the  last  is 
far  the  best,  and,  with  respect  to  the  white  inha- 
bitants, very  satisfactory.  But,  in  this  census, 
there  is  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  division  of  ages 
between  the  white  and  the  coloured  population — a 
circumstance  which  renders  it  very  defective  as  a 
basis  for  comparative  views  relating  to  these  two 
cla 


Tbb  Fiest  CsNfus.— 1790. 
In  the  first  census,  the  whole  population  of  the 
United  States  was  divided  into  only  five  classes,  in 
which  the  total  amount  of  the  several  dastes  was 
as  follows : 

8a 
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Fret  White  Malee, 


Tai  Second  Cinbui. — 1800. 

In  the  second  census,  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States  was  divided  into  twelve  classes,  the 
free  white  males  and  the  free  white  females  being 
each  distributed  into  five  classes,  according  to  age, 
■nd  all  other  free  persons,  except  Indians  not  taxed, 
forming  the  eleventh  dass,  and  the  slaves  the 
twelfth.  The  following  statement  exhibit*  the 
total  amount  of  each  of  the  several  daises : 


Free  WhUe  MaUe. 
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Thi  Third  CsNaus 1810. 

In  taking  the  third  census,  the  same  divisions  were 
adopted  aa  in  the  second  ;  and  the  numbers  of  the 
several  daises  were  as  follows : 
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Th£  FofTRTB  Cbnivi 1820. 

In  the  first  three  enumerations,  <*all  other  free 
persons  except  Indians  not  taxed"  were  thrown 
into  one  mass,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex, 
and  the  same  course  was  adopted  respecting  the 
slaves ;  but  in  the  fourth  census,  each  sex  of  both 
these  descriptions  of  persons  was  distinguished,  ac- 
cording to  age,  into  four  classes,  and  each  sex  of 
the  free  white  inhabitants  was  divided,  as  in  the 
second  and  third  censuses,  into  five  classes ;  and,  in 
addition,  the  number  of  free  white  males  between 
rixt«en  and  eighteen  years  was  exhibited  in  a  dis- 
tinct column.  Persons  engaged  in  agriculture, 
commerce  and  manufactures,  were  also  distinguished 
into  three  several  dasses ;  and  «  foreigners  not  na- 
tundised"  formed  aa  additional  dan.  Thii  censui 
gave  the  following  resalto  t 
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Ths  Fipth  Cmci.— wot 

In  the  fifth  census,  a  new  diviwiD  of  vfc?*^ 
has  been  adopted,  each  sex,  under  tvB^  ^ 
being  distributed  into  qnintiaemtol  6rs- 
above  twenty,  into  deoenniil  difiaooi.  «v  * 
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Tb«M  facts  girt  t]i«  following  rtiulU  fllitttratiTe 
of  the  dcntitT  and  diatribution  of  the  population  t — 
Number  of  inbabitants  to  a  square  mile  in  tbe 
United  States,  16;  in  New  England,  20^;  in  tbe 
Middle  Sutes,  36*8;  in  tbe  Soutbern  States,  7  s  in 
Matsacbusetts,  61 ;  in  New  York,  41*5;  in  Penn- 
•ylvania,  90*6;  in  Obio,  24;  in  lUinois,  3;  in  tbe 
Western  States,  11.  In  England,  tbe  density 
of  tbe  population  is  about  230  persons  to  tbe 
square  mile ;  in  Fkmnce,  160;  in  Germany,  it  varies 
from  100  to  200.  Tbe  number  of  Indians  witbin 
tbe  United  States  was  estimated,  in  1830,  at  about 
313,000,  of  wbicb  upwards  of  215,000  were  to  tbe 
west  of  tbe  limits  above  described  as  inbabited  by 
the  wbites ;  but  measures  ba?e  since  been  in  pro- 
gress for  reoBOving  tbose  witbin  tbe  limits  of  tbe 
•tates  to  a  region  on  tbe  western  borders  of  Ark* 
snsas  territory;  and  we  bave  no  certain  di^  as  to 
tbe  actual  number  now  remaining  witbin  tbe  set- 
.led  parts  of  tbe  United  States.  Many  of  tbose 
irho  remain  bave  become  so  mucb  intermingled 
^tb  blacks,  tbat  tbey  may  be  more  properly  de- 
tonated as  coloured  persons  tban  as  ladiuis.  See 
^mJiams^  AmMriemm/  Im4UmM  Umffua^  <^  Amtriea; 
Ad  TmiaAeeM, 

Totmtu  wUA  a  P^pmUHom  o/wurw  ikam  5000. 
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Tbe  following  is  tbe  census  of  1830,  of  a  number 
of  tbe  smaller  towns  of  tbe  United  Stetes. 
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Tbere  are  in  tbe  United  States  205  towns  witb 
a  population  of  upwards  of  3000  and  less  tban  5000 
inbabitants,  64  witb  upwards  of  5,000  and  less  tban 
10,000,  and  20  witb  upwards  of  10,000. 

3.  CoMneres,  Jlfoaa/SicfKres,  ^^ricalifMre,  and 
Mtckme  Art$, — We  bave  already  treated,  at  ooiw 
siderable  lengtb,  of  tbe  commerce  and  agriculture 
of  tbe  United  States,  in  tbe  articles  Gmmeree  of 
lAe  WorUf  A^riaUimrt,  and  Hariiemitwre,  to  wbicb 
we  refer  tbe  reader  for  furtber  information  on  tbese 
salgects.  Previous  to  tbe  war  wbicb  ended  in  tbe 
independence  of  tbe  United  Stetes,  tbat  country 
was  supplied  from  England  witb  most  articles 
wbicb  were  required  for  domestic  comfort  or  bouse- 
bold  decoration.  Tbe  almost  entire  dependence  of 
tbe  colonies  upon  tbe  parent  country  for  almost 
every  article  of  common  use,  is  curiously  iUustrated 
by  an  order  sent  to  Olasgow  for  supplies  for  General 
Waabington's  fomily,  in  tbe  general's  own  band- 
writinr,  dated  20tb  Sept  1759, and  wbicb  maybe 
found  In  Cleland's  Statistical  Account  of  Glasgow. 
Althougb  tbe  industry  and  skill  of  the  Americans 
bave  subsequently  been  exerted  on  bome  manufoc- 
tores  as  substittttes  for  tbese  foreign  commodities, 
yet  sacb  bas  been  tbe  growing  proeperity  of  both 
eoontries  since  tbat  penod,  tbsi  tbe  average  annual 
amount  of  tbe  exports  from  Britain  to  tbe  United 
Stetes  of  America  is  now  mucb  more  tban  quadruple 
wbat  it  was  between  tbe  years  1750  and  1760.  Tbe 
following  tables  will  serve  to  show,  in  some  degree, 
tbe  progress  of  tbe  commerce  of  tbe  country,  and 
tbe  aatttra  of  tbe  articles  exported  and  imported. 

CBmsMrec  q^lAtf  Co/bmts. 
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It  sbould  be  remarked,  in  renrd  to  tbis  teUe,  tbat 
there  was  a  very  active  trade  kept  up  witb  otber 
eountries  }n  tbe  colonies,  tboogb  probibited  by  tbe 
navigatioa  laws  of  Great  Britain. 
3a2 
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Kstimattd  Falm  of  tk§  DometUe  and  Portign  Pvdmot  «t- 
porUdfrmm  ik»  United  Siaim  to  Foreign  Countriet,  during 
muh  Yoar,Jirmn  1790  to  1B80;  oaek  Year  ending  on  the  SOU 
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The  following  itatement  for  the  year  1881  ihows 
Ihe  nature  of  the  domestic  exi^orts : — 

Summary  Statement  of  the  Valme  of  the  Bxportsofthe  Growth^ 
Produce,  mtd  wumufaeture  of  the  United  Slatee,  during  the 
Year  eommene^  on  the  Itt  of  Oetober^  18S0,  and  ending  om 
the  aOM  ef  September  1831. 
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The  exports  of  foreign  produce  for  tbc  > 
amounted  to  20,083,526  dollars. 
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In  1881,  the  value  of  imports  ws8  I0S.l9tJ 
lars ;  of  exports,  as  above  given,  Sl.Sra^ 
lars.  In  1883,  the  value  of  importswaiiA 
doUars,  of  exports,  90,140,433  doI!tf«. 
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It  hat  been  the  poUej  of  the  United  SUtee,  for  I 
the  Ust  twenty  yenn,  to  encourage  domeetic  manu- 
factures; and  the  tarifii  of  1816,  1824,  1828,  and 
1832  have  been  constructed  with  reference  to  that 
principle.     On  the  termination  of  the  three  years* 
war  with  Great  Britain,  in  1814,  it  was  found  that 
the  restrictive  system  which  had  preceded  it,  and 
the  necessities  attendii^  the  war  itself,  had  created 
and  fostered  a  new  and  more  extensive  manufac- 
turing interest  than  had  before  existed.    The  eapi- 
tml  thus  vested  has  been  protected  by  heavy  duties 
upon  the  importation  of  such  articles,  the  produce 
of  the  manufactures  of  foreign  countries,  as  would 
interfere  with  the  permanent  growth  and  stability 
of  the  manufiuturing  establishments  thus  brought 
into  being.      The    cotton   crop  of  the    United 
States  at  present  amounts  to  1,038,347  bales,  or 
376,000,000  lbs. :  in  1816,  it  was  68,000.000  lbs. 
The  number  of  cotton  mills  is  795,  with  1,246,503 
spindles,  and  33,506  looms,  producing  annually 
230,461,990  yards  of  doth,  consuming  77,757,316 
lbs.  of  cotton,  and  employing  18,539  men,  38,927 
women,  and  4691   children  under  twelve  years 
of  age:   annual  value  of  manufactured  articles, 
26,000,000  dollars:  the  quantity  of  cotton  goods 
printed  is  estimated  at  40,000,000  yards:  about 
one  third  of  the  goods  manufactured  are  bleached : 
the  number  of  band-weavers  is  not  more  than 
5000.     (See  Cottom  Maxufaettare.)     The  number 
of  sheep  b  estimated  at  20,000,000,  produdng 
50,000,000  lbs.  of  wool  annually ;  value  of  doth 
manufactured,  40,000,000  dollars;    persons   em- 
ployed, 50,000.     Of  fflaaa,  porcelain,  and  other 
manufi^ures  in  clay,  toere  are  annually  produeed 
artides  to  the  value  of  about  3,000,000  doUars,  the 
manufacture  of  which  employs  2140  persons.     The 
.  annual  value  of  the  paper  manu&ctured  b  estimated 
at  7|000,000  dollars ;  of  chemical  artides  used  in 
roanufiietures,  about  1,000,000  dollars,  in  thirty 
cbemicd  establishments.     Hats  and  caps  are  manu- 
factured to  the  value  of  10,500,000  dollars,  occupy- 
ing 18,000  labourers.     Cabinet  ware  manufactured 
to  the  annual  value  of  10,000,000  dollars,  empW- 
ing  15,000  workmen.     Of  iron  were  made,  in  239 
fumaeea,  in  1830,  191,536  tons,*  converted  into 
1 12,866  tons  of  bar-iron,  and  28,273  tons  of  caat- 
Sngs,  which  gave  an  aggregnte  vdue  of  13,329,760 
dollars,  employing  29,^54  hands.     Quantity  of  salt 
manufiutured,  4,444,929  bushels  (besides  which 
5,901,157  bushels  were    imported  during   1831, 
chiefly  from  Great  Britain).    Lead,  from  United 
States  mines  at  Fever  river  and  in  Miwouri,  in 
1830,  14,541.310  Iba.  (in  1881,  the  quantity  was 
only  6,449,080  lbs.).       Sugar,  from   the   cane, 
100,000,000  lbs.  (with  5,000,000  gaUons  of  mo- 
lasses), the  whole  consumption  of  the  country 
being  176,000,000 :  150  steam-engines  are  employed 
on  the  sugar  plantations ;  and  there  are  about  forty 
sugar  refineries  in  the  United  States.     The  inspec- 
tions of  flour  and  meal  for  1831  give  the  following 
resulU:  3,117,112  bbls.  wheat  flour,  37,899  bbls. 
rye  flour,  17,337  hhds.  and  56,476  bbls.  of  Indian 
com  meal.     The  whale  fishery  employed,  in  1831, 
102,500  tons  of  shipping,  yielding  110,000  bbls.  of 
sperm  oil,  and  115,000  M>ls.  of  whale  oil,  with 
100,000  Iba.  of  whalebone :  about  2,500,000  Iba.  of 
sperm  candles  are  manufactured :  the  annual  product 
of  the  whale  fishery  is  about  3,500,000  dollars. 
(See  TfAa2c  lUkeiyA     Within  a  few  years,  the 
consumption  of  coal  for  fuel  has  greatly  increased 
in  the  United  States,  and  anthradte  coiu,  which  is 
'•~BiTMWoiulr  Mated.  In  our  •rticW  Inm,  at  aOyOOO  tana. 


found  on  the  eastern  aide  of  the  Alleghanies,  has 
been  much  used  for  this  purpose:  in  1820,  the 
quantity  mined  was  365  tons  of  twenty-eight 
bushels ;  in  1823,  5823 ;  in  1826, 48,047 ;  in  1830, 
174,925.  In  1824,  gold  to  the  value  of  5000  dollars, 
the  product  of  the  Southern  State8,t  was  received  at 
the  mint  of  the  United ;  in  1830,  466,000  doUars, 
and  in  1831, 496,000  dollars,  from  the  same  source. 
The  whole  annual  value  of  Uie  produce  of  the  com- 
merce, manufactures  and  agriculture  of  the  United 
SUtes  has  been  estimated  at  from  1,200,000,000  to 
1,500,000,000  dollars.  An  inspection  of  the  table 
id  articles  of  domestic  growth  and  manufactures 
exported  in  1831,  will  give  some  indications  on 
this  sttlgect. 

4.  ComOihUumt  AdrnmiHraticn,  I^iumcei.  The 
government  of  the  United  States  is  a  represents- 
tive  democracy,  in  which  the  people  intrust  the  ad- 
ministration of  affiurs  to  executive  and  legislative 
officers  of  their  choice.  The  powers  of  these  offi- 
cers are  strictly  defined  by  a  written  act,  the  con^ 
stitution,  whidi  was  firamed  by  the  people,  through 
their  delegates,  adopted  by  them,  and  can  be  altened 
only  by  them.  The  confederation  consists  of  a 
number  of  states,  united  together  so  as  to  form  a 
federal  republic,  in  which  each  state  reserves  its  in- 
ternal legislation,  and  leaves  to  the  representatives 
of  the  whole  people,  in  general  congress,  the  ad- 
justment of  the  relative  claims  of  the  members ; 
the  levyingt  direction  and  government  of  the  com- 
mon force  of  the  confederation ;  the  requisition  of 
subsidies  for  the  support  of  this  force ;  the  making 
of  peace  and  war ;  tiie  entering  into  treaties ;  the 
regulation  of  commerce,  &&  The  government 
rests  on  the  basis  of  a  full,  hit  and  equal  represen- 
tation, the  dective  franchise  bdng  nearly  universal. 
(See  our  artides  Congtitutum  of  ike  United  Staie9f 
Omgreee  of  ike  United  Siatet,  Pretideni  of  ike 
Untied  Staiet^  Cowrie  tf  ike  United  States,  and 
EUetione.)  In  the  executive  administration  of  the 
government,  the  president  is  assisted  by  the  several 
heads  of  departments,  who  hold  their  offices  at  his 
wilL  1.  The  department  of  state  was  created  by 
an  act  of  congress  of  Sept.  15, 1789 :  by  a  previous 
act  of  July  27, 1789,  it  was  denominated  the  «  de- 
partment of  foreign  afiairs;"  and  it  embraces  what, 
m  other  governments,  are  styled  the  "  department 
of  foreign  affairs"  and  the.  **  home  department." 
The  secretary  of  state  conducts  the  making  of  all 
treaties  between  the  United  States  and  foreiipn 
powers,  and  corresponds  officially  with  the  public 
ministers  of  the  United  States  at  fordgn  courts, 
and  with  the  ministers  of  foreign  powers  resident 
in  the  United  States.  He  is  intrusted  with  the 
publication  and  distribution  of  all  the  acts  and  re- 
solutions of  congress,  and  of  all  treaties  with 
foreign  powers  and  Indian  tribes;  preserves  the 
originals  of  all  laws  and  treaties,  and  of  the  public 
correspondence  growing  out  of  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  foreign  nations ;  is  re- 
quired to  procure  and  preserve  copies  of  the  sta- 
tutes of  \h%  several  states;  grants  passports  to 
American  dtisens  visiting  foreign  countries;  pre- 
serves the  evidence  of  copyrights,  and  has  control 
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of  the  office  which  issucB  paieati  for  useful  inven- 
tions.  He  has  the  charge  of  the  seal  of  the  United 
States,  hut  cannot  affix  it  to  any  commission,  until 
signed  hy  the  president,  nor  to  any  act  or  instru- 
ment, without  the  special  authority  of  the  president. 
2.  The  treasury  deiwrtment  was  created  hy  an  act  of 
congress  of  September  2,  1789.  The  secretary  of 
the  treasury  superintends  all  the  fiscal  concerns  of 
the  government,  and,  upon  his  own  responsibility, 
recommends  to  congress  measures  for  improving  the 
condition  of  the  revenue.  AU  the  accounts  of  the 
government  are  finally  settled  at  the  treasury  de- 
jiartment ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  it  is  divided  into 
the  office  of  the  secretary  (who  has  a  general  super- 
intendence of  the  whole),  the  offices  of  the  two 
controllers,  five  auditors,  a  treasurer,  a  register,  and 
a  solicitor.  The  first  auditor  receives  all  accounts 
in  relation  to  the  revenue  and  civil  list;  the  second 
and  third,  those  relating  to  the  army,  fortifications, 
and  the  Indian  department;  the  fourth,  those  rela^ 
tive  to  the  navy  department ;  the  fifth,  those  con- 
nected  with  the  department  of  state,  the  post-office, 
light-houses,  &c.  The  first  controller  examines 
the  accounts  settled  by  the  first  and  fifth  auditors ; 
the  second,  those  of  the  other  three  auditors.  The 
following  tables  will  show  the  amount  of  the  re- 
venue, and  the  mode  of  rsising  it.  The  two  sources 
of  revenue  are  duties  on  imports,  and  the  sale  of 
public  Unds.  The  internal  duties  (on  spirits,  sugar, 
licenses,  &c.)  which  had  previously  existed,  and  the 
direct  tax  on  lands,  houses  and  slaves,  imposed  in 
1796,  were  aboUshed  in  1802.  In  1813,  direct 
taxes  and  int«mal  duties  (on  licenses,  carriages, 
sales  by  auction,  &c.)  were  again  laid,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increased  expenditure  arising  from 
the  war,  and  the  diminution  of  the  revenue  on  im- 
ports from  foreign  countries.  The  acts  imposing 
these  taxes  were  repealed  soon  after  the  war,  and 
the  two  sources  of  revenue  first  mentioned  have 
been  amply  suffident  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
government,  and  to  pay  off  the  public  debt. 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury  during  the  year 
1830  were  24,844,116  doUars;  balance  remaining 
from  past  year,  5,668,540  dollars;  expenditures, 
24,585,281  doUars;  as  follows: 
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The  debt  created  by  the  revolutionary  war 
amounted  to  forty-two  millions  of  dollars^  and  the 
debt  contracted  by  each  individual  state  was  as- 
sumed by  the  United  States  on  the  organization  of 
the  new  government.  This  debt  was  to  be  re- 
deemed by  the  proceeds  of  the  national  domains, 
and  the  interest  of  several  species  of  stock,  under 
the  direction  of  the  commissioners  of  the  sinkine 
fund.  ^ 
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The  following  tables  exhibit  Borcit  \B^hh 
lie  Debt  and  Finances  of  tbe  United  Stsa 
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B7  the  report  of  the  director  of  the  niil  ^  I 
the  operations  of  that  office  for  1831  wff** 
lows :  Amount  of  coinage,  3,933,473  doTa^ 
prising  714,270  dollars  in  gold  coins,S,t;^<^' 
lars  in  silver  coins,  and  33,003  doIUn  a  ^ 
coins,  making  together  11,792,284  pie^  ^ 
gold  coined,  26,000  dollars  worth  wss  froo  Vl 
294,000  dollars  from  North  GkroliDt,  uA  >  \ 
dollars  from  Georgia.  The  total  nlc^ 
coinage  from  1792  to  1831  is  40,000.000  6p^ 
3.  The  war  department  was  created,  >^ 
congress,  August  7,  1789,  and  at  first  8i»l^'' 
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only  miliUrj  but  mivil  Aflain.     Tk«  Mcntarr  at 
war  superintend!  every  brandi  of  military  aflhin, 
and  has  under  his  immediate  direetkm  a  requisitioo 
bureau,  a  bounty  hmd  oAee*  »  pension  bureau,  a 
bureau  of  Indian  affiurs,  an  engineer  offlee.  an 
ordnanoe  oAce,  an  oflfee  for  the  eommissionary 
general  of  subsistenee,  a  paynnster-gcneral's  oAee, 
and  a  surgeon-feneral's  office.     This  department 
has  the  superintendenee  of  the  erection  of  fortifiea- 
tions,  of  making  topographical  surreys,  of  surveying 
and  leasing  the  national  lead  mines,  and  of  the  in- 
tercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes.     The  militarv 
peace  establishment  of  the  United  States  was  fixed, 
by  act  of  congress  of  March  2,  1821,  at  eOOO  men. 
The  army,  as  organised  according  to  tUs  law,  is 
under  the  command  of  one  major-general,  and  two 
brigadier-generals.    It  consbts  of  four  regiments  of 
artillery  (2240  men),  and  seven  regiments  of  in- 
fantry  (3829  men).     This  might  be  inereased  to 
12,000  men  without  a  proportionate  increase  of  the 
expenses  in  the  war  department,  the  number  of 
privates  being  reduced  as  low  as  possible,  while 
the  officers  are  kept  op  on  a  scale  adapted  for  thrice 
the  effective  aumeriod  force ;  by  which  arrange- 
ment the  general  expenses  are  diminished  in  time 
of  peace,  mid  a  sufficient  number  of  offioen  are  in 
readiness  on  the  breaking  out  of  war.    This  cir- 
cumstance, and  that  of  the  high  price  of  labour  in 
the  United  States,  render  the  expenses  of  the 
military  peace  establiriiment  much  greater  in  pro- 
portion than  those  of  the  European  powers.     It 
appeared,  from  the   report  of  the  secretary  of  war 
(December,  18S1),    that    the  United  SUtes  then 
had,  in  serviceable  condition,     466,000    muskets. 
The  annual  demand  to  eopplv  the  necesmry  loss  in 
the  army  and  the  militia,  and  to  furnish  the  issues 
to  the  respective  states,  u  18,900;  the  number 
mannfiictttred  in  the  public  armouries  is  about 
25,000,  which,  with  11,000  made  at  private  works, 
givet  a  total  annual  production  of  S6»000.  In  1815, 
there  were  but  20,000  in  the  arsenals.    There  are 
at  present  823  cannon  for  field  service,  and  at  the 
arfenals  and  in  the  old  fortifications  1185,  of  anti^ 
qoated  patterns,  and,  witii  the  exception  of  about 
400  pieces,  unserviceable.     1214  cannon  of  the  im« 
proved  pattern  have  been  procured  for  new  fortifi- 
ostioos,  in  addition  to  whidi,  2587  are  required  ; 
and  for  works  now  coostructhig,  4045  pieces  will 
be  necessary.    The  United  States  have  no  public 
armouries  for  the  &bricatton  of  cannon.      The 
number  of  mOitia  b  1,282,315 ;  but  the  organixa- 
tion  is  very  deleetive.    The  military  academy  at 
West  Point,  supported  by  the  federal  government, 
consists  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  profesMra  and 
teachers,  and  250  cadets,  who  are  trained  to  the 
duties  of  privates,  of  non-eommissioned  officers,  and 
of  officers.     To  the  bureau  of  Indian  affairs,  all 
matters  touching  the  Indian  relations  ara  referred. 
This  bureau  is  subordinate  to  the  department  of 
war. 

4.  The  navy  department  was  created  by  act  of 
congress  of  April,  30,  1798.  The  secretary  issues 
all  ordera  to  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  and 
superintends  the  concerns  of  the  navy  establishment 
in  general.  The  board  of  navy  commissioners, 
consisting  of  three  officen  of  the  navy,  in  rank  not 
below  that  of  a  poet-captain,  wai  established  in 
1815.  The  board  is  attached  to  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  the  navy,  and,  under  his  superinten- 
denee, dischaiges  all  the  mimsterial  duties  of  that 
office  relative  to  the  procurement  of  naval  stores 
and  materials,   and   the  construction,  armament. 


equipment  and  employment  of  vessels  of  war,  as 
well  as  other  mattera  connected  with  the  naval 
establishment  of  the  United  States.  There  are 
navy.yards  at  Portsmouth  (N.  H.),  Charlestown 
(Mass.),  Long  Island  (N.  TO,  Pbiladelphia,  Wash, 
ington,  Ooaport  (Va.),  and  Pensacola.  The  naval 
force  consbts  of  twelve  ihips  of  the  line,  leventeen 
firigates,  sixteen  sloops  of  war,  and  seven  smaller 
vesseli.  (SeeAosiL)  Two  dry  docks  have  been 
completed  at  Charlestown  and  Ooaport,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  500,000  dollara  each,  and  timber  has  been 
procured  for  five  ships  of  the  line,  five  fiigates,  and 
five  sloops  of  war. 

5.  The  postmaster-general  has  the  appointment 
of  the  postmasten  throughout  the  United  States, 
the  makin|^  of  contracts  for  carrying  the  mails,  and 
the  direction  of  every  thing  relatinf;  to  the  post- 
office  department.  The  revenue  arising  from  the 
poet-ofllce  has  been  principally  expended  upon  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  the  establishment, 
by  which  means  the  regular  conveyance  of  letters, 
newspapers,  pamphlets,  &c.,  has  been  extended  to 
the  inhabitants  of  everv  part  of  the  Union,  even  to 
the  remotest  territorial  settlements. 
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In  July,  1881,  the  number  of  offices  was  8888. 
The  amount  of  pottage  accruing  in  1829  was 
1,707.418  dollara;  in  1880,  1,850,588  dollars;  in 
1881,  1,997,811  doUan;  the  expenses  of  the  de^ 
partment  during  the  latter  year,  1,935,559  dollars, 
of  which  835,028  was  in  compensation  to  post- 
masters, and  1,252,228  for  transportation  of  the 
maiL    See  Posf. 

5.  EAuatiom,  The  general  education  of  all 
dasies  has  no  where  been  so  mudi  attended  to  as 
in  the  United  States,  where  it  b  well  understood 
that  free  institutions  can  be  rendered  secure  only 
by  the  diflurion  of  intelligence  among  the  dtixens. 
A  remarkable  proportion  of  the  first  colonists  of 
New  England  were  educated  men.  The  tone  which 
thev  imparted  has  never  been  lost ;  and  the  prin- 
ciple which  they  established,  that  the  education  of 
the  community  should  be  carried  on  at  the  common 
expense,  has  never  been  abandoned  in  the  states 
they  phmted,  but  has  been  successively  adopted  by 
other  states,  until,  at  last,  though  its  practiou 
operation  has  been  extended  only  to  eight  or  nine, 
its  soundness  and  importance  are  acknowledged  bj 
alL  From  thb  principle  has  grown  up  whatever  is 
peculiar  in  American  education:  and  in  order  to 
undentand  how  thb  b  carried  on,  and  how  it 
difien  firom  education  in  other  countries,  it  b 
neoessarv  to  trace  its  operations  through  the  three 
stages  of  instruction  provided  for  or  protected  by 
law  in  the  different  states — common  schools,  or 
free  scfaoob,  supported  at  the  public  expense ;  in- 
corporated academies;  and  incorporated  colleges. 
1.  Commom  SdkooU,  or  Fne  SehooU.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  character  of  the  mass  of  the  people  will  be 
formed  in  these  schools,  because  the  great  msjoritv 
cannot,  from  their  dreumstances,  afford  to  seek 
higher  or  better  education  than  can  be  obtained  in 
them.  These  sdmols,  therefore,  demand  the  first 
attention  in  a  free  state,  and,  happily  for  New 
Eni^d,  received  thb  attention  so  early,  that  they 
have  always  constituted  the  fonndstion  of  what  b 
most  peculiar  and  valuable  in  the  chararter  of  its 
inhabitants.  (See  SekooU.)  One  of  the  advaiw 
tages  of  the  system  is,  that  the  whole  population  it 
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made  to  take  a  direct  personal  interest  iii  the  busi- 
ness of  education,  and  to  carry  it  on  in  the  way 
best  suited  to  supply  the  general  wants.     The 
people,  in  their  town-meetings,  vote  the  money,  by 
their  committees  spend  the  money,  and  by  their 
children  get  the  benefits  of  the  outlay :  the  whole 
management  of  the  schools  is  directly  in  their  hands. 
Another  great  advantage  is,  that  the  schools  are 
supported  by  a  tax  upon  property,  although  this  re- 
mark does  not  apply  strictly  to  aU  the  stat-es,  in 
some  of  which  there  is  a  public  fund  for  bearing  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  expense.    But  every  where 
in  New  England,  except  in  Connecticut,  they  are 
supported  by  a  tax  on  the  property  of  all.    It  is 
therefore  an  arrangement  eminently  beneficial  to  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  community.     In  most  towns, 
one  fifth  of  the  inhabitants  pay  at  least  one  half  of 
the  tax,  and,  instead  of  sending  one  half  of  the 
scholars,  do  not  send  one  sixth.     Of  course  the 
school  tax  is  substantially  a  tax  on  the  rich  to  edu- 
cate the  children  of  the  poor ;  and  it  is  thus  equally 
beneficial  in  its  operation  upon  both  parties.     The 
poor  have  the  promise  of  the  law  and  the  constitu- 
tion that  their  diildren  shall  be  educated,  and  thus 
preserved  from  the  greatest  temptation  to  crime : 
the  rich  are  assured  that  they  shall  live  in  a  com- 
munity where  universal  education  shall  keep  the 
foundations  of  society  safe,  and  afford  them  a  greater 
personal  security  than  the  law  can  offer,     la  this 
way  the  system  of  free  schools,  as  practically  carried 
into  operation  in  New  England,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  great  moral  police,  to  preserve  a  decent,  orderly 
and  respectable   population;  to  teach  men,  from 
their  earliest  childhood,  their  duties  and  their  rights ; 
and,  by  giving  the  whole  mass  of  the  community  a 
sense  of  character  and  a  general  intelligence,  make 
them  understand  the  value  of  justice,  order  and 
moral  worth,  and  more  anxious  to  maintain  them 
than  the  law  itself  can  be.     The  means  of  improve- 
ment bebg  thus  given  to  all,  we  find  daily  examples, 
in  the  United  States,  of  men  raised  to  the  most 
commanding  influence  from  the  poorer  classes  of 
the  obscurest  villages,  who,  but  for  the  opportunity 
offered  by  the  free  schools,  at  their  own  doors,  to 
make  the  first  step  in  their  career,  would  never 
have  risen  firom  the  humble  station  in  which  they 
were  born.     Thfi  following  renuurks  are  firom  an 
article  in  a  number  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  (pub- 
lished in  London),  written  by  professor  Ticknor  of 
Boston,  United  States  i — '*  This  system  of  univer- 
sal education  has  now,  therefore,  become,  to  a  re- 
markable degree,  the  basis  of  the  popular  character 
which  marks  the  two  millions  of  people  in  New 
England.     The  laws,  indeed,  differ  in  the  six  states, 
and  have  been  altered  in  each,  from  time  to  time, 
since  their  first  enactment ;  but  all  the  states  have 
laws  on  the  subject :  the  leading  principles  are  the 
same  in  all  of  them ;  and  the  modes  of  applying  them, 
and  the  results  obtained,  are  not  materially  different. 
Indeed,  in  almost  every  part  of  these  six  states, 
whatever  may  be  the  injunctions  of  the  law,  the 
popular  demand  for  education  is  so  much  greater, 
that  the  legal  requisitions  are. generally  or  con- 
stantly exceeded.     The  most  striking  instance  of 
this  is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  the  dty  of  Boston, 
where  the  requisitions  of  the  law  could  be  fulfilled 
by  an  expenditure  of  three  thousand  dollars  an- 
nually, but  where  from  sixty  to  seventy  thousand 
are  every  year  applied  to  the  purpose.     And  yet 
multitudes  of  the  poor  and  small  towns  in  the  in- 
terior show  no  less  zeal  on  the  subjeet,  and  in  pro- 
p  >rtion  to  their  means,  make  no  less  exertion.   The 
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mode  in  wiiicih  this  system  of  popsk  e^ 
carried  into  effect  b  perfectly  nm^ui- 
principal  cause  of  its  practical  cAdesn.  Tk 
England  states  are  all  divided  isto  tsntn 
munities  called  Umn»,  which  hsn  tstfmu 
leges  and  duties,  and  whose  sffion  at  tcj- 
a  sort  of  committee  annoally  AoatM  kf  tb^ 
tants,  ealled  MeleetmeH,    Thett  tons  vt 
size ;  but  in  the  agricoltural  portioss  of  a 
try,  which  contain  four  fifths  of  tke  p^ 
are  generally  five  or  six  squsre  B)2ln:L- 
them,  in  their  corporate  eapsdty,  mti  tk : 
making  provision  for  the  support  of  fat?  *' 
This  doty  ia  fulfilled  by  them,  ia  tbe  £rc  . 
voting,  at  a  meeting  of  all  Ae  tBiMe»r- 
tants  over  twenty-one  years  old,  s  tu  a  ' 
of  all  kinds  to  support  sdioob  for  tk  nr^ 
always  as   Urge  as  the  law  reqoires,  t 
larger;  or,  if  this  is  neglected  by isyttr 
surely  complained  of  to  the  gnad  j^ 
dissatisfied  inhabitants,  who  awt  tw"-  * 
their  chUdren,  that  instances  of  «d  5* 
almost  unknown.       The  next  tkinf  :* 
wisely  and  eflfectually  the  moaey  tkw " ' 
all  but  the  amaUest  towns,  ooe  idwii: 
kept  through   the   whole  yesr,  ui  wi: 
Greek,  the   lower  branches  of  nrtkac-  J 
whatever  goea  to  constitute  s  txt^-    | 
education  in  reading,  writing,  gwfn^! 
Ac.,  are  taught  under  the  imiaeAsiP  ^ 
ence  of  the  selectmen,  or  of  m  speoti :- 
appointed  for  the  purpose.     This,  h^;^ '  | 
not  be  carrying  education  near  ejosg*  * 
of  the  people,  in  agricultural  itotnffi. 
them  fully  to  avail  themselves  «  ^J-*^;  , 
poorer  classes  and  the  younger  dama.  • 
this  difficulty,  aU  the  towns  srt  din^-^ 
tricts,  varying  in  number,  »n^J? *"J^j.,    , 
to  twelve,  or  even  more,  accordmf  » • " 
ties  and  convenience.     EacbdiftndM*; 
school  committee,  and  receives  »  P"  \ ,  , 
imposed  for  education ;  sometjmw  a  r 
the  population  of  the  district,  h«  ^^ 
number  of  children  to  be  educated.    l» 
of  the  district  determine  where  the  stf^ 

kept,  select  its  teacher,  choose  (be  ^'Ji 
be  used,  or  delegate  that  P«^' *?"!;, 
and,  in  short,  are  responsible,  in  '^f^l 
the  faithful  fulfilment  of  tbc.*™*!?;, 
them;  the  general  system  ^"^     •^-  1 
kept  in  each  district  during  the  long  «»^ 
when  the  children  of  the  &"»'*  "f^T 
by  a  male  teacher  capable  of  instnictn^  ^ 
writing,  arithmetic,  English  i^^h^ 
and  history ;  while  in  the  same  «*«'''*^, . 
the  summer  months,  schools  sre  sep    . 
to  instruct  the  smaller  chUdren  w  ^^^ 
more  elementary.     In  this  wsy.  «"" '^'l,'^. 
of  New  England,  consbtingof  twoim"^"' 
not  less  than  from  ten  to  twelw  tw^ . 
schools  are  open  every  year,  or,  on*"     ' 
school  to  every  two  hundred  5*?'*^^. 
undoubtedly  quite  sufficient,  snd  ^^^f. 
be  necessary,  if  the  population  *J^  ^  , 
parts  very  much  dispersed."  ^  2.  *°*     „  1 
free  schools  give  instruction  in  the  ***°*... 
English  education   (reading,  ^^^^^'Z^'J 
geography),  and  in  the  larger  '**"*   .,.^ 
and  Greek.     The  pubUc  Icgislstion  p^'^  1 
in  its  requisition,  but  has  genenVf  «"^^, 
assist  the  people,  whenever  they  !»»*'. 7^  ^ 
selves  dispos^  to  go  beyond  ibis  po*^* 
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visible  in  the  number  of  Acadcmiet,  incorporated  by 
law  for  the  purposes  of  giving  higher  instruction 
than  can  be  obt^ed  at  the  common  schools.  Iii« 
dividuala  desirous  of  securing  better  teaching  for 
their  children  than  the  hiw  provides,  associate  to- 
gether and  raise  funds,  obtain  an  act  of  incorpora- 
tion frooi  the  legislature  for  the  management  of 
their  funds,  and  sometimes  receive  a  grant  of  money 
from  the  public  authorities.  These  institutions 
are  often  also  founded  by  charitable  donations  of 
indiriduals,  and  are  supported  in  part  by  the  tuition 
fees  of  the  pupils,  which  are  generally  very  low. 
They  give  instruction  in  the  ancient  languages,  and 
often  in  French,  with  the  lower  branches  of  the 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  Children 
from  the  neighbouring  towns  are  sent  to  them,  and 
are  prepared  for  the  colleges,  or  for  active  life  as 
traders,  mechanics,  farmers,  he  There  .are  about 
500  such  institutions  in  the  country,  and  they  are 
of  great  importanee,  by  bringing  the  means  of  a  use- 
ful practical  education  within  the  reach  of  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  community.  3.  The  last  step 
in  education,  of  which  the  government  and  the  peo- 
pie  take  any  direct  co^isance,  is  in  the  colleges, 
which  are  incorporated  mstitutions,  possessing  more 
or  less  funds,  a  regular  body  of  teachera,  and  the 
power  of  conferring  degrees.  (See  CoUtgeM.)  The 
oldest  and  amplest  of  the  colleges  is  Harvard  coU 
lege,  in  Camlwidge,  founded  in  1638.  The  exam- 
ple of  Maasachusetta  was  early  followed  by  the 
other  colonies ;  and  in  1776  there  were  eight  of 
these  institutioua  in  the  United  States.  The 
number  at  present  b  sixty,  differing,  however,  ex- 
tremely in  the  extent  of  the  course  of  studies,  the 
number  of  teachers,  and  other  advantages  which 
they  afford  to  the  students.  The  course  of  studies 
in  all  of  them  lasts  four  years,  and  embraces  Greek, 
i«atin,  natural  philosophy,  mathematics,  metaphy- 
sics, moral  philosophy,  chemutry,  ^.;  but  all  these 
studies  are  pursued  very  superficially,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  circumstances  of  the  age  and  quali- 
fications of  the  pupils  when  they  enter  the  institu- 
tion, and  of  all  being  required  to  pass  through  the 
same  course  without  regard  to  the  very  unequal 
attainments,  and  the  different  talenta  and  objects 
of  each.  The  colleges  have  done  much  good  in 
preparing  many,  in  some  degree,  for  their  profes- 
sional studies ;  but  they  do  not  give  that  thorough 
education  which  is  now  more  and  more  felt  to  be 
wanted  in  the  country.  The  period  of  education 
lit  itself  too  limited ;  most  young  men,  in  the  United 
States,  completing  their  preparatory  studies  at  about 
the  age  of  eighteen.  These  remarks,  though  still 
applicable,  in  all  their  force,  to  nearly  all  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  country,  are  less  strictly  true  at  pre- 
sent of  two  or  three  of  the  oldest,  in  which  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  introduce  a  better 
method  of  study.  On  leaving  the  coUegea,  the 
young  men  who  have  been  educated  in  the  manner 
described,  have  hitherto,  with  few  exceptions,  en- 
tered upon  the  study  of  one  of  the  three  profes- 
sions :  but  at  present  those  who  devote  themselves 
to  the  business  of  manufiicturing  and  engineering 
are  more  numerous  than  formerly.  Beyond  the 
colleges  little  has  been  done  by  public  legislation 
for  education.  The  law,  medial  and  theological 
seminaries  have  been  generally  established  and 
maintained  by  the  exertions  of  private  individuals, 
although  this  remark  is  not  without  exceptions. 
There  are  at  present  twenty-six  theologiod  se- 
minaries ID  the  country;  but  a  snoall  portion  of 
the  clergy  have,  as  yet.  been  educated  in  these  in- 


stitutions, most  of  which  are,  mdecd,  yet  in  their 
infancy.  The  great  body  of  the  cler^  pursue 
their  studies  under  the  direction  of  some  individual 
deirgyman,  or  do  not  study  at  all.  The  standard 
of  theological  instruction  in  the  United  States  roust 
therefore  be  considered  as  very  low.  The  number 
of  medical  schools  is  eighteen,  in  some  of  which  the 
standard  of  education  is  high,  and  the  advantages 
for  scientific  instruction  great.  The  number  of  law 
schools  is  nine,  most  of  which  are  of  recent  ori^n ; 
the  lawyers  hitherto  having  been  educated  chiefly 
in  the  offices  of  the  older  and  more  eminent  counsel- 
lors, little  more  having  been  required,  for  obtaining 
permission  to  practise,  than  reading  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  inclinations  of  the  student,  for  a 
certain  course  of  time.  Besides  these  more  public 
and  general  means  of  instruction,  the  private 
schools  (i  e.  such  aa  are  kept  and  managed  by  in- 
dividuals at  their  own  risk  and  discretion)  are 
numerous:  and,  in  many  cases,  they  afford  greater 
advantages  than  the  public  schools ;  several  of  these 
have  been  organixed  and  conducted  on  the  plan  of 
the  German  gymnasia,  and  several  mechanical  and 
agricultural  institutes  have  recently  been  establish- 
ed. Infant  schools  and  Sunday  schools  also  exist 
in  great  numbers.  Subsidiary  to  direct  teaching, 
the  state  of  the  public  libraries  should  be  considered ; 
and  in  this  respect  there  is  a  deplorable  deficiency 
in  the  country.  The  only  respectable  libraries  are 
thoao  of  Cambridge  (36,000  volumes),  Boston 
Athenseum  (26,000  volumes),  of  Philadelphia 
(24.000  volumes),  of  congress  (16,000  volumes), 
and  of  Charleston  (13,000  volumes);  and  these 
must,  of  course,  be  very  imperfect.  (See  Libraries, ) 
Until  the  libraries  of  the  country  are  put  upon  a 
better  footing,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  either  that 
the  scholars  and  scientific  inquirers  in  that  country 
can  take  their  place  at  the  side  of  those  of  Europe, 
or  that  instructors  can  be  formed  who  will  give  the 
coming  generations  such  advantages  as  their  situa- 
tion and  wants  will  require.  There  are  other  in- 
stitutions, which  are  of  great  importance  in  pro- 
moting general  instruction,  and  which  are  little 
known  in  the  United  States.  There  are  botanical 
gardens  at  Cambridge,  New  York  and  Philadelphia ; 
there  are  few  collections  of  instruments  for  teach- 
ing natural  philosophy  and  mechanics;  there  are 
some  good  collections  of  minerals,  especially  those 
at  Cambridge,  New  Haven  and  Brunswick ;  but 
there  is  neither  an  observatory  nor  a  good  cabinet 
of  natural  history  in  the  country.  These  are  defects 
which  also  call  for  remedies.  On  the  whole,  it  will 
be  seen  that,  while  popular  education  is  very  widely 
diffused,  and  a  great  amount  of  knowledge  is  com- 
municated to  the  mass  of  the  people,  the  means 
of  education,  as  we  ascend  to  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  literature  and  science,  grow  more  and 
more  imperfect,  and  at  last  almost  entirely  fiul. 

6.  ConditUm  of  the  People,  The  population  of 
no  country  in  the  world  ever  enjoyed  the  neces- 
saries and  comforts  of  life  in  such  abundance  as  thai 
of  the  United  SUtes.  The  high  rate  of  wages,  the 
great  demand  for  labour  of  all  kinds,  the  plenty  of 
provisions,  the  cheapness  of  land,  and  the  lightness 
of  taxes,  connected  with  the  absence  of  all  restric- 
tions upon  industry,  and  the  character  of  the  insti- 
tutions, would  naturally  produce  such  a  result.  It 
has  been  computed  that  a  labourer  can  earn  as  much 
in  one  day  as  will  furnish  bread  and  meat  to  him- 
self, wife  and  four  children  for  three  days  nearly. 
It  is  observed  by  travellers— and  the  observation 
agrees  with  facts  known  regarding  the  lower  ani* 
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mals — ^tbat  tbh  abnndnee  of  rabftantiai  and 
nourUhing  diet  has  had  a  Tisible  effect  upon  the 
human  frame.  In  the  weitern  country,  in  parti- 
cular, -where  the  eUmate  is  good,  and  rural  occupa- 
tions prevail,  the  great  sise  and  athletic  frames  of 
the  men  have  struck  foreigners  with  surprise. 
Where  the  means  of  subsistence  are  so  easily  pro- 
cured, no  person  able  to  work  need  be  in  want; 
but  there  must  be  some  in  all  countries,  who,  from 
age,  or  bodily  or  mental  inirmities,  are  unable  to 
support  themselves :  the  number  of  these,  however, 
is  small,  and  comfortable  provision  b  made  for  their 
support  by  state  legislation.  The  actual  expense 
is  light ;  but  we  have  no  accurate  data  for  deter- 
mining its  amount  in  the  different  states.  A  beggar 
is  rarely  seen  in  any  part  of  the  country.  To  have 
a  just  idea  of  the  advantages  which  industry  en- 
joys in  the  United  States,  we  must  take  into  ac- 
count that,  while  labour  yields  larger  returns  than 
in  any  other  country,  a  much  smaller  proportion  of 
the  produce  is  taken  away  in  the  shape  of  taxes. 
The  revenue  of  the  general  government  is  raised 
from  the  customs  and  the  sale  of  the  public  lands — 
no  direct  taxes  being  paid  except  state  taxes,  which 
are  very  light.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  distribution  of  taxes  is  regulated  on  juster 
principles  in  the  United  States  than  in  other  coun- 
tries ;  so  that  the  burden  falls  more  directly  upon 
property  and  consumption.  The  following  state- 
ments will  serve  to  illustrate  these  general  re- 
marks : — It  is  estimated  by  Mr  Holmes  (Speech  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  1632\  that,  if  the 
industry  of  this  country  were  dividea  into  twelve 
equal  p«urts,  we  might  assign  to  commerce  two,  to 
navigation  one,  manuftctures  two,  and  agriculture 
seven.  The  price  of  agricultural  labour  must, 
therefore,  regulate  that  of  the  rest;  though,  of 
course,  the  price  of  other  labour  will  be  lower  or 
higher  according  to  the  demand,  skill,  certainty  of 
succeu,  constancy  of  employment,  ftc. ;  yet  it  will 
rise  or  fall  relatively  with  that  of  agriculture.  The 
average  price  of  agricultural  labour,  in  1630,  was 
B  dollars  95  cents  per  month  throughout  the 
United  States,  in  addition  to  the  board  of  the 
labourer;  in  the  New  England  and  Middle  States, 
varying  from  8  to  10  dollars  per  month;  and 
in  the  Southern  and  Western,  generally,  from  6 
to  10  dollars;  while  in  Georgia  it  was  12 
dollara,  and  in  Bfisaouri  15  dollars.  Some  at- 
tempta  have  recently  been  made  to  estimate,  with 
more  accuracy  than  had  previously  been  done,  the 
total  amount  paid  by  each  individual  for  expenses 
of  government,  including  the  federal  and  state 
budgets,  the  amount  paid  for  public  schools,  the 
clergy,  the  poor,  and  all  incidental  expenses. 
Some  statements  in  the  Rewe  Sritmmigue  for 
June,  1831,  have  elicited  estimates  on  this  subject 
from  Mr  Cooper  and  from  general  Bernard.  The 
writer  in  the  Bevue  Britamrique  had  calculated  the 
sum  of  the  public  charges  paid  by  each  inhabitant 
of  the  United  States  at  thirty-five  francs,  and  that 
of  each  person  in  France  at  thirty-one  francs.  Mr 
Cooper  makes  this  amount  fourteen  francs  five 
centimes  (or  2  dollan  64^  centa^ ;  and  general  Ber- 
nard, who,  however,  leaves  out  toe  ecclesiastical  ex- 
penditure, eleven  francs  forty-seven  centimes  (2  dol- 
lars 164  centa),  or,  exclusive  of  that  paid  for  the 
public  debt,  six  francs  eight  centimes  (1  dollar  27 
cents).  An  estimate  by  Francis  Lieber,  in  the 
Cowrier  de$  EtaU  UnU,  makes  the  local  charge  on 
each  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  where  the  taxes  are  , 
higher  than  in  the  rest  of  the  Union,  as  follows  t      j 


Town  tnci,  for  MftiMila. 
Cotmty  tejut,  for 
State  taxot,  Cor 
P^fercIcTfy, 


rooa^lc.      .     ..It 

courtly ouoBtyntiik Ac  I     b 

•    I 

.    I    I 


Total. 


.  I    I 


An  estimate  in  the  aame  jouraalcilcsktatkff 
chaiges  npon  a  dticen  of  New  York  st  1  du? 
cents.  If  these  estimates  are  correct,  tk  toU!  ^ 
for  adtiaenof  Ma8sadiuBettswcmMbc,aftatu  •> 
1832,  4  dollara 30 cents,  and  for  adtnsflfV* 
York,  2  dollan  55  cents.  WhstcvcrtbcHMisp 
be,  it  is  very  certain  that  the  publie  ehsrgnK : 
part  of  the  United  Statesmtasaborte.  »faa< 
of  sanguinary  executions  and  iajaititt,  it  u : 
America  a-penal  code,  singularly  bdM,  tai  or. . 
to  an  extreme  in  taking  away  hoBU  euftx' • 
system  of  pnnuhment  fonaed  with  a  virvt. 
prevention  of  crime,  and  not  in  s  TiadicOft  rr 
and  adapted  for  the  redamatioo  of  the  ok. 
rather  than  for  his  destructioD.  loitfid  ^  p-' 
tion  or  pillage,  we  see  no  eoontry  in  wUck  !>>^ 
session  and  disposal  of  property  are  better  |iir^"i 
or  its  acquisition  by  judidoas  indsitn  kte » 
cured.  And,  above  all,  there  ii  so  ocp  * 
which  religion  and  its  ministers  are  bmriw. 
respected  and  supported  by  the  mm  of  tk  ;>*  ^ 
tion,  although  without  compulsory  pnnacK 
where  the  lives  and  example  of  tbedei!'' 
nearly  approach  to  those  of  their  pot  pr> 
models."— Ouseley's  SuHttia  ftke  IMsf 
See  our  artides  CVune,  Cnmmd  Im,  f^ 
Diadplme,  Tempermmee  Sceietia, 

There  is  no  national  diurdi  in  the  VM  ^ 
the  support  of  rdigion  u  left  to  the  robuli:!  ^ 
tribtttions  of  individuals.  The  mnberttfac- 
men  at  present  is  estimated  at  sbovt  13.W  ^' 
of  these,  however,  among  the  UtMa^^"* 
tinuaUy  travelling  about,  and  preBchie|ii»^ 
places ;  and  there  are,  besides,  mssy  po"'  '- 
officiate  as  dergymen,  although  e^iH  '^  * 
other  occupation.  In  1830,  Bostoo,  vitk  1 7» 
lation  of  61,392,  had  forty-three  Ati^'^ 
York,  with  208,000  inhabitairts,  V^^.t' 
hundred ;  Philaddphia,  with  a  pop«liii«^>^ * 
had  one  hundred  churches;  sad  CisdM*^' 
24,831  inhabitants,  twenty-thfce.  ^^^. 
froination  concerning  the  United  8tst«,  «/• 
en's  Aceamt  of  the  Umttd  Stales  ofH^  ^ 
(Edinburgh,  1819,  3  vols.,  Svoi);  ^M''' 
tuHeal  AmuiU  of  the  Dmted  Stetti  {\^\ 
Phibidelphia,  1818} ;  Pitkin's  5lil^iM>' ^"J 
the  United  SittUe  (2d  edition,  1  toL.  ^  • 
York,  1817);  Bristed's  12eaa«f«ee  e/j^  ^' 
Staiee  (New  York,  1818);  Darhj'i  ryf'' 
Umted  Statee  (Philadelphia,  18»);  ^ 
Geography  and  Hitiory  of  North  Aaf^l 
German,  Hamburg,  1798-^,  5  toh.:;  '; 
Geography  of  the  Muduippi  VaOtf*  ^  '4] 
of  the  Phgeieal  Gtogmpka  ^  the  J^^ 
(2d  edition,  Cincinnati.  IMl);'  Hiot^i*; 
and  Topography  of  the  UmtedStatet  (9  ^'] 
London,  1832);  Everett's  ^sMriee;  Ij^'] 


or  etMMai  matt*  htPtafc-L* 


momorioli  sad  rnmrtt  ot  two  eooTta* 

N«w  York,  tho  oUmt  ml  PhlMeliilil^  ":L.jr....W«' 

nse,  priSitad  at  Borton.  mi4  the  KatM  <S^^ 
Waaidiigtoa.  alwi  rontiihi  hill  fltftt*iti«il  tiWn  «  » 
r^tatlnf  to  the  United  States. 
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ptomacy  of  the  Omiud  StalM  (M  cditioii,  Boston, 
1828,  2  Tols.,  8m) ;  Kent's  CMMnmtartef  on  Aam^ 
^ean  Lgm  (New  York,  182&-.1880, 4  toIs.,  8vo.)  ; 
Story's  Commentarif  <m  the  ComMiUutum  of  ihe 
l/miied  State$  (Boston,  18S2,  3  rols.,  8vo.).  The 
^ortk  American  and  AmericoM  Qmarierfy  Reoiewtt 
published  in  Boston  and  PhiladelpbU,  and  the 
^  merieam  Ammai  JReffiater  (5th  Tol.,  Boston,  1882), 
»re  also  repositories  of  much  Taloable  infonnation 
on  all  subjects  illustrative  of  the  recent  history, 
politics  and  statistics  of  the  country. 
i  Uteraiure,  The  first  printing  press  in  the  United 
: States  was  set  up  at  Cambridge,  by  the  exertions 
«nd  joint  contributions  of  different  individuals  in 
Kurope  and  America,  in  1688.  The  first  work 
published  was  the  Freeman's  Call,  and  the  second, 
the  Almanac  for  New  England,  both  in  1688:  the 
first  book  printed  was  the  New  England  Version 
of  the  Psalms,  an  octavo  volume  of  800  pages.  In 
1676,  books  began  to  be  printed  in  Boston:  in 
lt>86,  printing  was  known  in  Philadelphia;  and,  in 
1693,  in  New  York.  In  1700,  thei«  were  but  four 
printtng^lBces  in  the  colonies ;  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  there  were  800  in  the  United 
States;  and  in  1880,  there  were  about  1200.  In 
1 800,  about  100  original  books  and  pamphlets  were 
printed  annually:  in  1825, the  titles  of  580  original 
works  and  257  reprints  were  collected  without  dif- 
ficuUy,  and  the  number  of  all  kinds  now  published 
is  much  greater,  including  nearly  all  books  of  gene- 
ral interest  and  value  which  appear  in  London  and 
Edinburgh,  and  many  translations  from  the  German 
and  French.  During  the  first  century,  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  books  printed  were  on  theolo- 
gical subjects,  and  the  remainder  were  chiefly  pub- 
lications made  by  order  of  the  government.  All 
were  under  the  restraints  of  authority,  which  at 
last  became  so  severe  as  seriously  to  impair  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  were  more  or  less  felt 
throughout  the  country  till  after  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  But,  from  this  period,  a  great 
change  took  plai^.  Political,  historical  and  mis- 
cellaneous works,  a  few  in  the  belles-lettres,  and 
several  on  scientific  subjects,  began  to  appear ;  and 
since  the  revolution,  school  1kh3cs,  periodical  pub- 
lications, political  discussions,  historical  and  mis- 
cellaneous  works, — which,  till  1700,  were  entirely 
unknown  in  the  country, — gradually  obtained  the 
superiority,  and,  since  1800,  have  constituted  the 
great  mass  of  what  has  issued  from  the  press.  It 
is  our  intention  to  notice  here  the  most  prominent 
of  those  publications  which  have  obtained  a  per- 
manent value  and  reputation. 

1.  yewtpmeri.  No  newspaper  appeared  in  the 
colonies  untU  1704,  when  the  News  Letter  was 
i««ued  at  Boston,  and  continued  till  1776.  The 
first  paper  published  in  Philadelphia  was  issued  in 
1719,  and  the  first  in  New  York  in  1788.  In  1775, 
there  were  thirty-seven ;  in  1801,  there  were  208 ; 
in  1810,  858;  and,  at  present,  probably  not  less 
than  1200.  (See  iVewspeqMrs.)  Their  number 
and  cheapness,  and  the  extent  of  their  diffusion,  are 
unparalleled.  It  may,  in  &ct,  be  asserted,  that  al- 
most every  man  in  the  country  reads  a  newspaper ; 
for,  as  every  man  has  a  direct  personal  interest  in 
public  affairs,  and  as  the  policy  of  the  country  has 
been  to  facilitate  their  distribution  by  the  mail,  they 
penetrate  every  where,  and  constitute,  probably, 
the  greater  part  of  the  reading  of  at  least  the  agri- 
cultural portion  of  the  people.*     Their  tone  is 
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fiivovraUe  to  morals,  and  to  the  diffusion  of  good 
knowled^,  though,  on  the  subjects  which  divide 
the  political  opinions  of  the  country,  they  almost 
uniformly  take  party  ground,  and  maintain  it  with 
extreme  warmth  and  prejudice.     Their  influence  is 
greater  than  any  other  element  of  society,  except 
that  of  the  schools  and  of  the  pulpit. 
^  2.  Periodical  FftbUeaiUme,     The  earliest  maga- 
line  attempted  in  the  colonies  was  the  General 
Magaone,  published  at  Philadelphia  (1741)  by  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  then  a  printer  in  that  city ;  but  it 
was  sustained  only  six  months.     In  1748,  a  weekly 
magarine  was  started  in  Boston,  but  was  continued 
only  four  weeks.     In  the  course  of  the  succeeding 
twenty  years,  twelve  or  fourteen  others  were  at- 
tempted  in  the  different  cities,  which,  however,  all 
fiuled;  and  it  is  believed  that,  in  1775,  not  one  ex- 
isted in  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Magaxine,  begun  in  that  year,  of  which 
Thomas  Paine  was  a  principal  contributor.    All 
such  works,  in  &ct,  made  their  way,  for  a  long 
time  afterward,  slowly  and  with  much  difllculty. 
In  1810,  there  were  twenty-four,  of  which  the 
Portfolio,  edited  by  Hr  Dennie,  in  Philadelphia, 
and  the  Anthology,  edited  at  Boston,  were  the 
principal  of  general  interest.     The  number  is  now 
greatly  increased,  amounting,  probably,  to  about 
100.     The  London  Quarterly  and  the  Edinburgh 
Beviews  are    regularly  republished;    the  North 
American  Review,  long  edited  in  Boston,  by  A.  11. 
Everett,  and  the  American  Quarterly  once  conducted 
in  Philadelphia,  by  R.  Walsh,  the  former  since  1815, 
the  latter  since  1827,  are  the  leading  reviews  of  the 
country,  and  have  each  a  circulation  of  between 
8000  and  4000  copies,  to  which  their  execution 
amply  entitles  them.    (See  Reffiewt.)    The  South- 
em   Review,  published  at  Charlestown,  and  the 
Western  Review,  at  Cincinnati,  were  discontinued 
after  having  been  iuued  a  few  years. 

8.  PMbUcaiitme  of  Learned  Soeietiee.  The  pas- 
sion for  learned  societies,  which  sprang  up  in  Eng- 
land and  France  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen. 
tury,  was  not  felt  in  the  colonies  till  past  the  middle 
of  the  18th.  The  oldest  and  most  active  of  the 
scientific  societies  in  the  United  States,  is  the 
American  philosophical  society,  instituted  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  1769,  over  which  Franklin  and  Ritten- 
house  were  successively  called  to  preside.  It  has 
published  twelve  quarto  volumes  of  Transactions, 
prindpi^y  on  scientific  subjects,  and,  in  1815,  ap- 
pointed  a  committee  to  superintend  the  historiod 
department,  in  which  two  volumes,  octavo,  have 
been  printed,  including  Heckewelder*s  Account  of 
the  Delaware  Indians.  No  ofher  society  of  the 
kind  existed  in  the  United  States  until  after  the 
revolution,  when,  in  1780,  the  American  academv 
of  arts  and  sciences  was  founded  at  Boston,  whidi 
has  published  several  quarto  volumes  of  Transae- 
tioos.  In  these  are  found  mineralogical  articles  by 
professor  Cleaveland,  papers  on  literary  subjects  by 
John  Pickering,  and  mathematical  and  astronomic^ 
papers  by  N.  Bowditch,  the  translator  and  commen* 
tator  of  Laplace.  The  Massachusetts  historical 
society  was  founded  in  Boston,  in  1791,  and  has 
been  the  most  active  of  the  literary  societies  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  published  many  octavo  vo- 
lumes  of  collections,  which  constitute  a  rich  mine 
for  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and  partieu- 
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larly  of  New  England.  An  icademy  of  tata  and 
sciences  has  existed  at  New  Haven  since  1799,  but 
it  has  published  only  one  yolume  of  Transactions. 
The  historical  society  of  New  York  was  established 
in  1809;  and  it  has  published  several  volumes,  oc- 
tavo. The  literary  and  philosophical  society  of 
New  York,  established  in  1615,  has  published  two 
or  three  volumes,  quarto.  The  academy  of  natural 
sciences,  founded  at  Philadelphia,  in  1818,  has  pub- 
lished several  octavo  volumes,  which  are  indispen- 
sable to  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the 
United  States.  The  lyceum  of  natural  history, 
founded  at  New  York,  in  1818,  has  published  two 
or  three  volumes,  octavo.  There  are  some  other 
associations  in  the  United  States,  which,  like  the 
New  Hampshire  historical  society,  and  the  Colum- 
bian institute,  at  Washington,  are  beginning  to  pub- 
lish their  transactions;  and  yet  others,  especially 
several  devoted  to  natural  science,  which  send  their 
papers  regularly  to  aome  of  the  more  prominent 
periodical  publications  of  the  time. 

4.  Tl^ological  WritingB,  The  Puritan  colonies 
of  New  England  were,  from  the  first,  addicted  to 
religious  discussions  and  controversies;  and  as  the 
I  ress  existed  among  them  for  a  long  time  before  it 
was  found  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  early 
books  of  the  colonies  are,  in  a  great  degree,  of  a 
theological  character.  Even  before  printing  was 
introduced,  theological  controversy  was  a&eady 
known.  Roger  Williams  had  been  banished  from 
Massachusetts  for  heretical  opinions  as  early  as  1634 ; 
and  the  vanity  and  enthusiasm  of  Mrs  Hutchinson 
nad  disturbed  the  whole  colony,  and  nearly  unsettled 
its  foundations,  before  1638.  For  the  first  ten 
years  after  the  press  was  established,  nothing  was 
printed  on  theological  subjects,  except  the  Tersion 
of  the  Psalms  and  a  catechism;  but,  in  1649,  was 
published  the  Platform  of  Church  Discipline,  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  the  Cambridge  Ptat- 
fwm^  which  had  been  adopted  the  year  previously, 
and  continued  to  be  the  constitution  and  rule  of 
government  for  the  New  England  Congregational 
churches  down  to  the  period  of  the  revolution,  and 
is  even  now  appealed  to  by  those  who  are  desirous 
to  follow  most  strictly  the  ways  of  the  Puritan 
fathers.  This  and  the  Indian  Bible  of  Eliot,  ac- 
companied  by  Psalms  in  verse,  in  1663,  were  the 
most  important  theological  works  that  came  from 
the  press  in  the  first  century.  The  controversy 
with  the  Quakers,  however,  which  was  at  its  height 
between  1660  and  1660,  produced  two  curious, 
among  many  worthless  books—the  Heart  of  New 
England  rent  by  the  present  Bksphemies,  written 
by  John  Norton,  by  order  of  the  general  court  of 
Massachusetts,  and  printed  in  1650;  and  George 
Foxe  digged  out  of  his  Burrow,  by  Roger  Williams 
(1676).  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  een- 
tury,  the  two  Mathers  were  the  leading  divines  of 
the  colonies,  and  published  a  vast  amount  of  books, 
which,  however,  are  almost  without  value.  The 
elder  (see  Muiher,  IncreoMe)  took  part  in  some  dis- 
cussions with  the  Baptists  as  early  as  1680;  and  the 
younger  (see  Mather,  Cotton)  is  chiefly  famous  for 
his  Magnolia  ChrisH  Americana  (London,  folio, 
1702),  containing  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New 
England,  from  1625  to  1698.  It  has  much  that  b 
curious  and  striking,  mingled  with  a  strange  credu- 
lity and  the  most  fantastic  learning,  destined,  per- 
haps, one  dajr,  to  furnish  abundant  materials  for 
works  of  fiction.  The  most  powerful  divine  and 
meUphyslcal  writer  whom  the  country  has  yet  pro- 
diiced  was  Jonathan  Edwards,  whose  works  have 


been  frequently  reprinted  in  EaglsaiMdtkl: 
SUtes  (8  vols.  8vo.).     {SeeEdmmr^)  H» 
cipal  treatise,  on  the  Freedom  of  tk  Wii;  :: 
written  in  opposition  to  the  AnmnisBi,  a  i  -. 
with  the  stricter  fcdlowen  of  Gains.    Tk  r 
ing  of  Whitfield  in  America  betwecs  \U 
1769,  produced  the  same  remarksbk  c&e  - 
which  it  had  done  in  Kngiand,  aad  aUki 
Chauney's  Seasonable  Thongfati  on  tk  y^ 
Religion  in  New  England  (1748),  a  work  r  - 
firmneu,  dignity  and  Christian  tendoseai.  h 
a  warm  controversy  broke  out  in  UatoL.*- 
the  subject  of  Episcopacy,  in  conseqseas  v  ^ 
attempts,  on  the  part  of  the  E^liih  dBd' 
up  her  authority,  and  introduce  her  iyitsas ' 
discipline    into  that   strong-hold  of  Pv^ 
About  thirty  works  were  published  oatb*  * 
by  Mayhew,  Johnson,  archbishop  Seder,  fe  * 
principal  works  were  Mayhew's  Obiemu: 
the  Charter  and  Conduct  of  the  Sodeti  v 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Pb*>  *- 
Boston,  1763);  his  Defence  and  8eooolDe<r 
the  Observations;  and  Channcy's  Viev  i  - 
copacy  from  the  Fathers  (1771>    l>t^' 
immediately  before  the  brei^ing  oat  of  tk- 
tion,  the  clergy  of  the  country  ceoonDj  sb^ 
a  deep  interest  in  the  politiesi  Saeasm^  • 
times;  and  when  the  revolntioo  hsd  se»l 
menced,  they  almost  nnifonnly  took  ptft « 
colonies.    Poctor  Cooper  of  Bostoa,  «»*• 
fidential  friend  and  correspondent  of  fwkj- 
Quincy  and  Warren;  doctor  Stiles,  pr». 
Yale  college,  and  one  of  the  most  Uuad  =' ' 
country  has  produced,  both  preadied  ad  r 
the  same  side ;  and  doctor  WithenpoR. '  ' 
Jersey,  signed  the  Declaration  of  ladepei^  *  ^ 
was,  from  1776  to  the  end  of  the  «ar»t »   ' 
able  member  of  congress.     Until  eeme  u«  -^ 
the  peace  of  1783,  theological  cootrorcT  -' 
ceased,  and  was  not  revived  till  the  coootn  '■^ 
once  more  settled.     In  1798,  doctor  hj^ 
Coimecticut,  published  his  System  of  P-*'- 
which  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism  are  arr  ■ 
extreme  which  many  of  their  advocsto  tm  i 
admit,  and  which  laid  the  foondatioa  tii^-^ 
sect  of  ultra-Calvinists,  who  bore  the  »r 
Hopkinsums»   Dwight's  System  of  Diiiutr  '  ' 
8vo.,  7th  edit,  1830)  is  perhapa  the  tbir-  ^ 
tion  of  Calvinistic  divinity  tliat  has  sppa«  | 
continues  to  be  frequently  reprinted  bod:  I 
land  and  in  America.     Since  the  begiasac 
present  oentuiy,  anti-Trinitarian  and  sitKi^* ' 
tic  doctrines  have  been  very  ezteasivdf  "  | 
by  many  of  the  clergymen  of  Boston  ss4  '^ ' 
ity  (see  Umtariam) ;  and  a  warm  coatrv^' 
been  carried  on  between  them  and  tht  ^-^ 
clergy,  in  which  doctor  Noah  Worcerttf.  | 
Channing,  doctor  Ware  and  Mr  Norton  k' 
the  leading  writers  in  defence  of  Uaitins-  i 
and  Mr  Stuart,  doctor  Woods  and  dodo^'  "^ 
Worcester  on  the  opposite  sida  of  tk  >  | 
The  controversy  hsis  been  maasfcd  «i-l 
ability,  acuteness  and  learning  on  both  » > 
cannot  yet  be  considered  at  an  cod.     The  ^  | 
of  doctor  Freeman  (1812;  second  coQcctioe  I 
in  1830),  of  Mr  Buckminster  (publiihf^ 
and  1829),  of  Mr  Thacher  (1824).  sad  ^ 
Channing  (1829;  second  coUectioD,  18£- 
the  premling  views  and  style  of  thouf '  I 
Unitarians,  with  a  less  mixture  of  a  polcr^l 
than  the  strictly  controversial  works  d  '- ' 
tarian  writers.     Apart  from  polemical  0^  ^ 
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tical  divinity,  very  little  has  yet  been  done  in  Ame- 
rica for  the  edvaaoeinent  of  theological  idence. 
Whilst  the  beat  foreign  worki,  both  of  former  and 
recent  timea,  on  biblical  eritidfm  and  interpretation, 
are  appreciated  and  ttadied,  scarcely  any  original 
I  works  in  these  departments  have  yet  appeared.  A 
I  few  elementarjr  books  hare  been  prepared  for  the 
I  use  of  students,  such  as  Stuart's  Hebrew  Grammar 
(4th  edition,  1831),  and  Ckrestomathy  (2d  edition, 
I  1832);  Qibb's  Hebrew  Lexicon,  on  the  basis  of 
,  Gesenius,  and  Robinaoa'a  translation  of  Wahl's 
I  Lexicon  of  the  New  Teetamcnt.  Some  subsidiary 
,  works  have  likewise  been  translated  for  the  same 
J  purpose,  of  which  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention 
.  Jahn's  Biblical  ArehMology,  translated  by  Thomas 
C.  Upbara  (1823);  Jahn's  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament,  translated  by  Samuel  H.  Turner  and 
,  William  R.  Whittin|ton  (1827);  Jahn's  Hebrew 
Common  wealth,  trandated  by  Gal  vin  Stowe  ( 1828) ; 
Winer's  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  (1^25^* 
and  Emesti's  Elements  of  Interpretation  (1822). 
The  most  important  original  contributions  that 
have  as  yet  been  made  to  theological  literature  in 
the  United  States  are  the  new  translations  of  Job, 
with  an  Introduction  and  explanatory  Notes  (1827), 
and  of  the  Psalms  (1831),  both  by  George  R.  Noyes. 
A  new  version  of  the  £pistle  to  the  Hebrews,  with 
A  Comnentary  and  Notes  (1827),  and  a  similar  work 
on  Romans  (1882),  by  Moses  Stnart,  display  much 
learning  and  research ;  and  the  New  Testament  in 
the  common  version,  conformed  to  Grieabacfa's 
standard  text,  by  John  O.  Palfrey  (8vo.,  Boston, 
1828),  deserves  hooonrable  mention.  Much  of  the 
theological  literature  appears  in  the  form  of  contri- 
butions to  religious  periodicals  a  species  of  publi- 
cation with  which  the  country  abounds,  from  the 
weekly  newspaper  to  the  tri-montidy  journal.  At 
the  head  of  this  department  stands  the  Christian 
Examiner  and  General  Review,  published,  onoe  in 
two  months,  at  Boston— •  work  distinguished  for 
its  talent  and  literary  character,  as  well  as  for  its 
elevated  moral  tone  aiad  deep  religious  spirit.  The 
Biblical  Repoaitory,  published  quarterly  at  Andover, 
is  no  less  celebrated  for  its  critical  and  exegetical 
I  learning;  whilst  the  Christian  Spectator,  published 
quarterly,  at  New  Haven,  duplays  pfi  aeuteness 
in  discussing  the  vexed  Questions  of  dogmatic  the- 
ology. The  theologv  of  the  United  SUtes  is  as 
distinctive  as  any  other  feature  in  its  character. 
Perhaps  in  no  other  nation  on  the  earth  is  there  so 
much  divenity  of  religious  sentiment,  or  so  great  a 
variety  of  sects.  This  is  doubtless  owing,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  absence  of  a  church  estebliBh- 
ment,  and  to  the  consequent  freedom  enjoyed  by 
each  individual  for  forming  his  opinions  for  hmiself. 
American  theology*  in  its  various  forms,  may  be 
considered  as  the  native  growth  of  the  land ;  for, 
though  originally  imported  from  abroad,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  been  since  subjected  to  any 
extraneous  induence.  Multiform  as  it  is,  it  has 
sprung  up  from  the  varying  sentiments  held  bv  the 
first  settlers,— coming  as  they  did  from  di0erent 
countries,  England,  Holland,  Germany,  Sweden,— 
from  the  subsequent  intermixtnre  of  these  senti- 
ments, and  from  the  free  scope  here  given  to  reli- 
gious thought  and  feeling.  Neither  the  orthodox 
nor  the  liberal  system  of  theology  has  been  percep- 
tibly affected  by  foreign  influence.  The  works  of 
the  most  eminent  European  theologians,  particularly 
the  German,  are  diligently  studied,  and  are  priied 
as  the  moat  valuable  helpa  in  the  criticism  and  in- 
urpretation  of  the  Scriptnrea.    Tet,  though  highly 


esteemed  as  verbal  critics,  they  are  not  regarded  as 
very  safe  guides  in  matters  of  taste  and  jud^ent. 
Their  theological  deductions  are  not  held  m  any 
undue  honour ;  and  the  extravagant  interpretations 
and  wild  conjectures  advanced  by  some  of  these 
scholars,  meet  with  no  sympathy  or  encouragement 
fi^m  any  denomination  of  Christians.  In  short, 
American  theology,  like  its  literature,  is  yet  in  its 
infimcy;  and  many  years  must  elapee  before  it  ar- 
rives at  its  full  growth.  At  present,  its  products 
are  green  and  crude.  Nor  till  it  has  reached  its 
maturity,  will  it  jidd  fruit  that  shall  be  for  the 
healing  of  the  nation. 

6.  Lam,  The  earliest  colonists,  of  course,  needed 
laws,  in  order  to  maintain  among  themselves  civili- 
lation  and  the  rights  of  persons  and  property. 
Thoae  who  settled  Virginia  brought  out  with  them 
a  code  of  laws,  whidi  rested  on  the  authority  of  the 
company  in  England :  but  the  religio*is  adventurers 
at  the  north  were  republicans  fitmi  the  first  contract 
for  a  dvil  government,  signed  on  shipboard,  Nov.  1 1, 
1620;  and  they  elected  their  governor,  and  made 
such  regulations  as  they  thought  expedient,  by  popu- 
lar vote.  In  1640, 100  ordinances  were  prepared,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts, 
by  the  reverend  Nathaniel  Ward,  of  Ipsvrich,  who 
had  formerly  been  a  lawyer  in  England.  They  were 
called  the  Body  ofLiberti49,  and  were  published  by 
the  constables  through  the  villages  of  the  colony. 
In  1648,  they  were  enlarged,  and  printed  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  Uius  form  the  first  law  book  prepared 
and  printed  in  the  colonies.  They  were  again  en- 
larged and  printed  in  1660  and  1672.  This  collec- 
tion was  followed,  in  1672,  by  the  Book  of  the 
General  Laws  of  New  Plymouth,  and,  in  1673,  by 
the  Book  of  the  General  Laws  of  Connecticut,  and 
BO  on,  in  succession,  by  the  codes  of  the  other  co 
lonies.  But,  excepting  such  special  laws  as  were 
needed  to  suit  the  particular  drcumstanoes  of  the 
country,  there  was  nothing  done,  for  a  long  time, 
to  enlarge  or  perfect  either  legislation  itself  or  the 
study  of  the  law  as  a  profession.  The  students  of 
legal  and  political  science  resorted  to  the  mother 
countrv ;  and  thence,  too,  came  nearly  all  the  judges. 
Even  down  to  the  period  of  the  revolution,  except- 
ing Mercer's  Abridgment  of  the  Laws  of  Virginia, 
in  1758,  Simpson's  Justice  of  the  Peace,  in  1761, 
and  the  County  and  Town  Officer,  in  1768,  with 
perhaps  one  or  two  more  practical  works  of  the 
same  kind,  nothing  appeared  but  the  records  and 
acta  of  the  different  colonial  legislatures.  The 
whole  of  this  state  of  things,  however,  was  neces- 
sarily changed  as  soon  as  the  country  beoame  inde- 
pendent, and  was  compelled  to  look  within  its  own 
limits  for  no  small  part  of  ita  judicial  authority  and 
construction.  Since  that  period,  therefore,  the 
following  division  may  be  made  of  the  legal  writ- 
ings that  have  been  published  in  the  United  States : — 
1.  In  the  first  place,  the  United  States,  as  a  govern- 
ment, hmve  published  their  statutes  regularly  from 
1788  to  the  present  time ;  and  an  exodlent  edition 
has  been  printed  under  the  direction  of  judge  Story 
(3  vols.,  Svo.,  Boston,  1827).  The  decisions  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  have  also 
been  published  regukrly,  from  1791,  by  Dallas, 
Crancb,  Wheaton  and  Peters.  Besides  these,  the 
drcait  courts  of  the  United  States  hmve  sometimes 
had  reporters,  of  whom  the  most  prominent  are 
Gallison  and  Maaon  in  the  eastern  circuit,  whose 
reporta,  beginning  in  1812,  contain  the  decisions  of 
judge  Story.  Tfao  reports  of  the  third  circuit  con- 
tain the  decisions  of  judge  Washington.    Some  ii^ 
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di?idual  caseB,  wbich  ezdted  great  interest,  have 
also  been  pubUshed  separately,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  are  Burr's  trial  for  high  treason  (1807), 
and  the  Dartmouth  college  case,  which,  in  1819, 
settled  the  question  of  legislative  interference  with 
chartered  rights.  To  these  should  be  added  some 
works  of  a  more  general  nature,  which  relate  to  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  such  as  Elliott's  Debates 
of  the  ConventionB  on  the  Adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution (4  Yols.,  8vo.,  1827—30),  the  three  first 
volumes  containing  the  proceedings  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and 
North  Ou-olina  conventions ;  the  fourth,  the  jour- 
nal of  the  federal  convention,  with  the  subsequent 
acts  of  congress  and  decisions  of  the  courts  upon 
constitutional  points; — Sergeant's  Constitutional 
Law  (1822) ;  Rawle's  View  of  the  Constitution 
(2d  ed.,  Philad.,  1829) ;  Duponceau*s  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  (Philad.,  1824); 
Kent's  Commentaries  on  American  Law  (4  voli., 
8vo.,  1826—1830);  and  Story's  Commentaries  on 
the  Constitution  (3  vols.,  8vo.,  Boston,  1832). 
These  works,  especially  Wheaton's  and  Peters's  Re- 
ports, in  which  are  the  decisions  of  chief  justice 
Marshall,  the  Report  of  the  Dartmouth  college  case, 
and  Kent's  and  Story's  Commentaries,  comprise  a 
body  of  sound,  learned  and  able  law,  and  g^ve  a 
complete  view  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  the 
federal  courts,  and  of  the  constitutional  law  of  the 
country. — 2.  In  the  second  place,  the  separate  states 
have  published  their  statutes;  and  the  decisions  of 
the  supreme  courts  of  nearly  all  of  them  have  also 
been  from  time  to  time  reported,  making  a  large 
mass  of  materials,  of  very  unequal  value,  depending 
on  the  degree  of  talent  and  learning  assembled  at 
the  bar  and  on  the  bench  of  each  state.  Considered 
in  this  point  of  view,  the  state  of  New  York  has 
produced  Johnson's  Cases  and  Reports  (from  1799 
to  1822),  continued  by  Cowen ;  Blake's  Chancery 
Practice  (1818);  Dunlop's  Practice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  (1821  and  1822);  Duer  and  Paine's  Prac- 
tice : — BCassachusetts,  Tyng's  and  Pickering's  Re- 
ports (from  1804) ;  Adams's  Essay  on  Feudal  and 
Canon  Law  (17o4);  Llvermore  on  Principal  and 
Agent  (181 1) ;  Fessenden's  Law  of  Patents  (1822) ; 
PhUlips  on  Insurance  (1824) ;  Story's  Law  of  Bail- 
ments (1832) ;  Dane's  Abridgment  of  American  Law 
(6  vols.,  1823—1829);  American  Jurist  (since 
1829) ;  and  Jackson  On  Real  Actions  (1828)!_ 
Pennsylvania,  the  Reports  of  Dallas,  Yeates,  Bin- 
ney,  and  Sergeant  and  Rawle  (1799—1822) ;  Hall's 
Law  Journal  (6  vols.).  Virginia  has  an  excellent 
edition  of  her  Statutes  by  Henning,  and  Reports 
by  Henning  and  Munford,  Wythe,  Washington, 
Call,  and  others.  In  New  Jersey,  Griffith's  valu- 
able Law  Register  appeared  in  1822  (2  vols.). 
Connecticut  has  Day's  Reports  (since  1802) ;  S  wift^s 
System  of  the  Law  (1795—6),  and  work  On  Evi- 
dence (1810) :  and  South  Carolina,  Reports  by  Bay, 
Desaussure,  Nott  and  M*Cord,  beginning  1783.  In 
Rhode  Island,  Angell's  treatises  on  Tide  Waters 
and  Water  Courses  should  not  be  passed  over.  In 
the  Western  States,  the  peculiar  tenure  of  the  lands, 
which,  more  than  any  thing  else,  tends  to  modify 
the  character  of  a  people,  and  the  administration  of 
the  law  among  them,  has  brought  forth,  particularly 
in  Kentucky,  a  bar  of  great  acuteness  and  power ; 
and  in  Louisiana,  the  MUtepartidiU  of  the  fourteenth 
century  so 'far  prevail  as  law,  that  it  has  been 
necessary  to  reprint  part  of  them,  and  the  French 
law  is  still  oaener  called  in.  (See  Lamnama  GMb.)— 
3.  The  last  kind  of  law  books  published  In  the 


United  States,  whicb  needs  to  W  aotin>,  i '  ^ 
lish  law  books  reprinted  there,  gcncnayvi::  i 
to  make  them  better  suited  to  the  psnicak  m 
of  the  country.  The  number  of  t)icK«  ki  i  \ 
ports  and  treatises,  is  very  gnat;  tod  it  at  i 
(act,  be  said»  that  the  whole  body  of  tit l.i 
law,  as  it  appears  from  Westauaster  Ul<  :ii 
diately  republished  in  Ameriea.  Of  tkv  •  i 
to  which  the  notes  have  added  the  moit  vLe.  a 
be  mentioned  Tucker's  BladLstoae  (1808 /r 
Marshall  on  Insurance ;  Donlop'i  PUHp  *. 
denoe;  Story's  Abbott  on  8hip|iing  (IS^  t 
calfs  editions  of  various  works.  Flm  ts  \ 
been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  snbr  ?  ^ 
books  published  in  the  United  States  ii  mr. 
The  number  of  merely  American  boofaiK  i 
ceeds  seven  hundred  volumes,  of  wUdW*^*! 
by  far  the  greater  part  consists  of  ilitatos.  i 
ports.  The  number  of  reprints  is  jct  kn  ^ 
the  amount  of  both  is  cofotsatly  iDoaec  ^ 
the  articles  in  this  Encydopedis,  Lm,  I«a- 1 
C<Mfet,  and  also  the  articles  Cammm  Lmmt^t 
of  Lam. 

6.  Medicine.  The  pcacttce  of  tkc  wi&r 
the  early  period  of  the  colonies,  immA:^ 
hands  of  the  clergy.  Physidsas,  isM  &  i 
among  the  first  settlers,  and  were  ibok^-* 
valuable  of  them,  both  in  Virgiais  uAh^-^ 
The  first  medical  work  published  is  Aiut  i 
a  Brief  Guide  in  the  Small-PmcsfidMai^  i 
reverend  Thomas  Thadier  of  Bostos  (ir  | 
the  first  introduction  of  inoeulatioB  (at  'it  -^ 
pox,  in  1721,  was  under  the  iaiaeMeoJtk'' 
end  Cotton  Mather.  It  was,  bowefcr.  )e^  " 
medical  books  were  fredy  pahlisbed  is  tk  J 
States,  because  it  was  necessarily  loag  ^^  | 
cal  schools  and  hospitals  could  foiii^  ue  * 
means  of  observation  and  instnictiflo;  c^  ' 
mean  time,  the  entire  dependenee  of  tb  s^ 
for  medical  education  and  medici]  boob  « 
England  and  Scotland.  Doctor  CUwu* 
Phikdelphia,  doctor  Tennent.  of  Virgins  ^  ' 
tor  Lining,  of  South  Carolina,  pabfofci^ , 
treatises  on  medical  subjects,  hctvecs  '<  * 
17501  and  from  that  period  medial  ^| 
not  ceased  to  appear  in  conaiderahle  austbe^ 
troubles  of  the  revolution,  indeed,  for  i  '-'j 
terrupted  them ;  but  the  suoeess  of  tk  H 
schools,  established  on  the  return  of  p(M^  *'\ 
them  forth  again  in  still  greater  suBbri 
most  prominent  writer  in  the  period  s^"-' 
succeeding  the  revolution,  was  dodtr  oti 
Rush  of  Philadelphia,  well  known  botk  :  < 
and  America,  by  his  Bfedical  InquiMy J 
vations  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Mind,  kit  u^ 
and  other  works,  all  of  which  hesr  oa^ ' 
original  and  adventurous  mind.  Casptf 
published  a  System  of  Anatomy,  end  doc^  ' 
who  died  in  1818,  at  the  age  of  thirtji'' J 
Elements  of  Surgery,  whi!^  are  m^A  ** 
while,  among  contemporary  authors  in  P^ 
docton  Chapman  and  Dewees  should  be  vr 
with  distinction.  Doctor  Warm  (died : ' 
who  founded  the  medical  school  st  CBDk»| 
with  it  the  medical  edacation  of  New  Enr^ 
doctor  J.  C.  Warren,  his  son,  and  dodtf  ^ 
all  of  Boston,  doctor  Edward  MiUar  sad  drJ 
sack,  of  New  York  (whose  writings  bsrr^ 
lished  under  the  title  of  Medical  Esssjv,  Nr<  i 
1624_1830,  3  vols.),  with  others,  bothj^ 
pkoes  and  elsewhere,  have  been  sdiv^ 
known  at  home  and  abroad,  and  bave  K 
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Bcdieal  chanieter  of  the  ootiniry  m  high  ai  any  part 
of  its  general  intellectual  character. 

7.  Theatre.  The  early  lettlen  of  any  country 
are  little  likely  to  resort  to  theatrical  amuaementt  s 
f  till  lets  the  early  settlers  of  a  country  a  great  part 
of  which  was  cokmixed  by  persons  who  came  to  it 
for  the  sake  of  enjoying,  in  stem  freedom,  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  religious  opinions.  And,  in  het^  the 
wants  of  the  American  colonists  every  where,  and 
their  sempulous  severity  at  the  north,  long  kept 
out  all  dramatic  entertainments.  It  was,  however, 
in  Boston,  the  centre  of  Puritanism,  that  they  first 
appeared.  In  17^»  two  young  Englishmen,  as- 
aisted  by  volunteers  from  the  town,  acted  privately 
Otway's  Orphan,  at  the  ooffee-house  in  State  (then 
King's)  street.  But  some  disturbances  took  place 
about  the  door,  from  the  anxiety  of  the  crowd  to 
Mt  admission.  The  whole  aibir  became  matter  of 
diseustton  and  inquiry,  and  all  such  exhibitions  were 
immediately  prohibited  by  a  law,  which  was  re- 
newed by  successive  legislatures,  till  public  opinion 
was  changed,  and  a  theatre  regularly  established. 
At  about  the  same  period,  a  strolling  company, 
called  the  Amtricam  cownpumf  of  eomtdiani,  under 
the  management  of  David  Douglass,  a  Scotchman, 
came  from  England,  and  occasionallv  gave  repre- 
sentations, both  on  the  continent  and  in  the  West 
Indies.  In  1758,  they  acted  first  in  New  York  in 
a  sail  loft;  and,  in  1762,  performed  at  Providence 
the  first  play  that  was  publicly  represented  in  New 
England.  During  the  revolution,  while  the  British 
troops  were  in  possession  of  Boston  and  New 
York,  the  ofllcers,  especially  at  the  latter  place, 
performed  plays  in  amateur  companies,  and  in  one 
or  two  instances  wrote  farces  ridiculing  the  Ameri- 
cans, one  of  which  was  printed.  But  there  was  no 
regidar  theatre  any  where  until  after  the  war  of 
the  revolution.  The  first  was  established  in  New 
York,  the  next  in  Boston,  in  1793,  and  the  third 
in  Philadelphia.  They  have  since  been  established 
in  all  the  piiincipal  dties,  and  are  now  fitft  increas- 
ing. The  first  play  written  in  the  United 
States  was  probaUy  the  Prince  of  Parthia,  by 
Thomas  Godfrey,  son  of  the  inventor  of  the  quad- 
rant called  by  the  name  of  Hadle^.  This  young 
man  died  in  1765,  and  his  Poems,  including  the 
tragedy  above  mentioned,  were  published  the  year 
after  his  death.  It  was  never  acted,  and,  though 
it  shows  some  talent,  discovers  so  little  skill  in  the 
construction  and  style,  that  it  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  any  thing  better  than  the  forlorn  hope  of 
the  coming  drama.  The  next  plajr  was  probably  a 
oomic  opera,  in  ridicule  of  an  opinion  prevalent,  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  among  the  common 
people,  that  the  Buccaneers  had  hidden  treasure 
along  the  coast.  It  is  called  Disappointment,  or 
the  Force  of  Credulity,  and  was  written  by  John 
Leeoock,  of  Philadelphia,  and  printed  in  1767  and 
1796,  but  was  never  acted,  though  by  no  means 
without  spirit  and  humour.  At  Boston,  during  the 
revolution  and  previously,  several  farces  snd  plays 
were  written  and  printed  by  the  patriots,  and  pro- 
bably aome  of  them  were  acted.  The  best  of  them 
was  the  Adulateur,  a  Tragedy,  as  it  b  now  acted 
in  Upper  Servia  (1773),  a  composition  by  no  means 
without  poetical  merit,  and  expressing  very  strongly 
the  feeling  that  prevailed  in  New  England  after  the 
massacre  of  March  5,  and  before  the  final  outbreak 
of  hostilities  at  Lexington  and  Bunker  hill.  It  was 
written  by  Mrs  M.  Warren.  Of  less  value  were 
the  Group  (1775,  also  by  Mrs  Warren),  in  ridicule 
of  the  tones;  the  Blockheads,  or  the  Affrighted  1 


Ofllcers  (1776),  in  ridicule  of  the  British  troops, 
and  the  Motley  Assembly,  also  in  ridicule  of  th« 
tories.  Such  expressions  of  public  feeling,  of 
course,  disappeared  with  the  causes  that  produced 
them;  and  when  a  regular  theatre  was  established, 
a  different  class  of  dramas  came  to  supply  their 
place.  The  first  regular  author  appeared  in  New 
York  with  the  first  theatre:  this  was  William 
Dunlap,  who,  beginning,  in  1788,  with  a  comedy 
called  the  Father  of  an  Only  Child,  wrote  and 
translated  successively  between  forty  and  fifty 
pieces,  among  which  was  the  Archers  (1796),  a 
tragedy  on  the  stonr  of  ma|or  Andre  (1798),  and  a 
good  man^  pieces  tor  pubbc  occasions  and  celebra- 
tions, which  had  much  success.  He  was  the 
manager  of  the  theatre,  and  may  be  considered  as 
the  only  person  who  has  done  much  in  America  to 
support  the  public  drama  by  the  means  that  sus- 
tain  it  in  Europe,  though  in  his  latter  years  he 
abandoned  it»  and  became  an  hutorical  painter  of 
some  Iocs)  reputation.  Mr.  Dunlap  published 
a  History  of  the  American  Theatre  (New  York, 
1832).  It  is  not  worth  while  to  go  into  a  minute 
account  of  authors  and  pieces  which  have  no  per* 
manent  value.  Mrs  Warren,  who  wrote  the  Adu- 
lateur and  the  Group,  above  mentioned,  and  a 
History  of  the  Revolution,  published  (1790^  two 
tragedies,  the  Sack  of  Rome,  and  the  Ladies  of 
CastUe;  Thomas  P.  Lathy  published  (1600)  Re- 
paration,  or  the  School  for  Libertines,  a  comedy ; 
David  Everett  published  (1800)  Daranxel;  C.  J. 
IngersolU  now  an  eminent  lawyer,  published  (1801) 
Edwy  and  Elgiva,  and  (1831)  Julian,  a  tragedy;  W. 
Jones  (1801),  Independence;  W.  C.  White  (1810), 
two  pieces,  tbe  Clergyman's  Daughter,  and  the  Poor 
Lodger.  James  N.  Baker  (between  1807  and 
1817)  wrote  often  for  the  stsge ;  and  his  Marmion 
and  Superstition  are  much  praised  for  poetical 
talent.  Some  others  have  occasionally  furnished 
pieces  to  the  acting  theatre,  which  have  received  a 
share  of  transient  applause.  In  general,  however, 
the  American  theatre  has  been  supplied  with  plays 
from  the  English  theatre. 

8.  Boaumtie  JReHon.  Compared  with  the  other 
departments  of  elegant  literature,  romantic  fiction 
is  of  recent  origin.  It  is  the  only  form  of  the  belles- 
lettres  which  is  absolutely  due  to  modern  inven- 
tion, and  has  reached  or  approached  its  perfection 
only  in  our  time.  At  the  period  when  America 
was  colonised,  the  domestic  form  of  romance— that 
which  rests  on  private  manners  and  character  for 
success — was  unknown  in  the  world ;  nor,  except- 
ing Don  Quixote,  had  a  single  work  of  romantic 
fiction  been  produced  which  is  still  read,  except 
from  curiosity.  It  is  not,  therefore,  remarkable, 
that  works  of  prose  fiction  should  have  been  tbe 
last  that  appeared  in  America;  for  there  was  cer- 
tainly nothing  in  the  severe  theology  of  the  Eastern 
States,  or  in  the  anxiety  and  wants  that  were  every 
where  encountered  by  the  early  settlers,  to  give 
birth  to  those  light  and  ftndful  forms  of  literature, 
which  had  not  yet  taken  their  final  character  even 
amidst  the  refinements  of  the  English  and  French 
courts.  Up  to  the  period  of  the  American  revolu- 
tion, therefore,  no  symptom  of  it  appeared  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  first  work  of  prose 
fiction  which  appeared  in  the  United  States  seems 
to  have  been  the  Foresters,  which  was  originally 
published  in  the  Columbian  Magaxina  at  Philadel- 
phia, in  1787 — 88,  but  was  printed^parately  in 
1792,  and  again  in  1796.  It  was  written  by  doctor 
Belknap,  of  Boston,  author  of  a  History  of  New 
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I^amptbire,  and  was  in  inutation,  and,  in  some 
respectSi  a  continuation,  of  Arbuthnot's  John  Bull, 
giving,  with  much  humorous  solemnity,  an  ac- 
count of  the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  the  war 
of  the  revolution,  and,  in  part,  of  the  French  revo- 
lution. The  next  work  of  fiction  published  in  the 
United  States  seems  to  have  been  the  Algerine 
Captive  (1797),  written  by  the  late  Royall  Tyler, 
then  a  lawyer  in  Walpole,  and  since  chief  justice 
of  Vermont:  the  first  volume  contains  sketches 
of  manners  in  the  interior  of  New  England,  which 
have  much  freshness,  spirit  and  truth;  but  the 
second,  in  which  the  hero  becomes  a  captive  in 
Algiers,  is  dull  and  common-place.  This  was 
the  first  genuine  novel  published  In  the  United 
States.  The  first  author,  however,  who  can 
be  considered  a  regular  writer  of  novels  in  Ame- 
rica, was  Charles  Brockden  Brown.  Between 
1798  and  1601,  he  published  six  novels— Wieland, 
Ormond,  Arthur  Mervyn,  Edgar  Huntley,  Clara 
Howard,  and  Jane  Talbot.  He  was  a  writer  of 
high  gifts.  His  manner  sometimes  resembles  that 
of  Godwin,  who  was  then  in  great  reputation ;  and 
his  sketches  of  the  sleep-walker,  in  Edgar  Huntley, 
are  among  the  most  vivid  in  the  language.  His 
writings  have  often  been  published  separately  in 
England  and  the  United  States,  and,  in  1827>  an 
edition  of  his  novels  was  printed  at  Boston  (7  vols.). 
In  some  respects,  he  is  still  the  principal  novelist 
whom  the  country  has  produced;  but  the  more 
dramatic  form  of  romance  writing,  since  become 
common  under  the  influence  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
example,  has  changed  the  public  taste ;  and  Brown's 
novels  are  less  interesting  and  less  read  than  they 
otherwise  would  be.  In  1810,  Washington  Irving 
published  his  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New 
York  (2  vols.),  an  imitation,  in  many  respects,  of 
Swift's  Tale  of  a  Tub,  and  containing,  under  a 
similar  allegory,  though  with  a  more  strict  adherence 
to  fact,  a  history  of  the  Dutch  government  of  the 
province  of  New  York.  It  is  a  work  of  much 
genuine  humour,  and  contains  descriptions  of  na- 
tural scenery  of  great  beauty  and  power,  so  that, 
though  much  of  it  is  local,  it  has  been  often  re- 
printed both  in  England  and  America,  and  has  been 
translated  into  French  end  German.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  enumerate  the  other  works  of  this  ac- 
complished writer.  Jonathan  Oldstyle's  Letters, 
first  published  in  the  New  York  Morning  Chronicle 
(1802);  Salmagundi,  or  the  Whim  Whams  of 
Launcelot  Langstaff  and  others  (1807) ;  and,  at  a 
later  period,  the  Sketch  Book,  Bracebridge  Hall, 
Tales  of  a  Traveller,  &c.,  have  all  been  translated 
into  German.  Under  this  head  should  also  be 
mentioned  the  Old  Bachelor  (1812),  and  the  Bri- 
tish Spy,  of  Mr  Wirt  (late  attorney-general  of  the 
United  States^,  of  which  the  tenth  edition,  pub- 
lished in  1832,  contains  a  biographical  sketch  of 
the  author.  A  few  other  persons,  in  the  period 
just  passed  over,  also  wrote  novels  which  had  a 
limited  success.  Mrs  Foster  wrote  the  Boarding 
School,  and  the  Coquette ;  Mr  Dennie  wrote  Fe- 
male Quixotism ;  and  Mrs  Rowson,  Rebecca,  Sarah, 
and  some  other  stories.  In  general,  however,  this 
was  not  a  popular  form  of  writing,  and  very  few 
attempted  it.  This  state  of  things  continued  until 
Sir  Walter  Scott  gave  an  impulse  to  the  whole  em- 
pire of  romantic  fiction,  which  has  been  felt  through 
all  the  border^  of  Christendom,  and  no  where  with 
more  force  than  in  the  United  States.  The  person 
who  has  shown  the  most  power  and  disposition  to 
imitate  this  form  of  romance  is  Mr  Cooper.     Ue 


began,  in  1820,  with  PrecauUoo,  a  ami,  ^i  < 
of  which  was  laid  in  England ;  sail  its  tfii; 
the  manner  of  Miss  Bumey ;  bat  the  &ra  •  t 
wrong,  and  his  success  was  miall:  it  wucli * 
he  touched  his  native  earth,  thst  \t  pL. 
strength.     In  1821,  be  published  his  6^,  u*  «■ 
of  which  is  laid  amidst  the  Amcricss  ttn^ 
and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  be  hai  pi 
a  variety  of  similar  tales,  with  a  degree  of «. 
to  which  no  American  author  hss  hdan  s 
in  this  department.     Miss  Sedgwick,  the  c 
a  New  England  Tale  (1822),  BedvooJ   •. 
Hope  Leslie  (1827),  and  ClarcDce  (1830 .  i 
American  subjects,  should  be  distingrmk^  t 
the  popular  writers  of  the  tioM :  her  lut  > 
been    reprinted  with  sucoeis  m  Engkii  ^ 
Francis  (more  known  as  Mn  Child),  tbe  l.i  - 
several  successful  works  in  other  kprta 
should  be  mentioned  here  on  aecoaatrflif  b 
mok  (182i),  and  her  Rebels  (1625).  Pi. 
novels  (Dutchman's  Fireside,  Weitvir^  H: ; 
have  found  many  readers  on  both  mk^  t 
Atlantic;  and  Flint's  Francis  Berriu  A<m^ 
freshness  and  vigour.  Since  18S0,Ue  wkis  • 
of  things  in  reUtion  to  romantic  fieti«tk 
changed.    Before  that  time,  an  Amenoar  - 
romance  was  extremely  rare :  it  is  dot  tk : 
common  of  all  the  forms  of  AmericsB  Btei^" 
9.   Arts  and  Sciences.      The  prngna^ 
Americans  has  been  greater  ih  the  vM  v^ ' 
in  the  sciences,  though  their  advanees  is  ti  * 
are  respectable,  considering  the  skortnwi  i  ' 
career.     Inventions  and  disooveries  is  rbs 
have  been  promoted  by  means  of  theptf^t^ 
which  secures,  to  persons  who  appl/  f«  i* -. 
elusive  right  to  the  fruits  of  their  mfeKi:^ 
office  is  attached  to  the  department  of  !t«f  ' 
dels  and  drawings  of  the  maehmes  of  «*-'  | 
right  is  obtained,  are  deposited  with  tk  ^   j 
with  a  description  of  the  invention,  thav-' 
residence  of  the  patentee,  and  date  of  t^:^  | 
The  whole  number  of  patents  isnied,  ira 
establishment  of  the  patent  oflke  in  i;^'  * 
first  of  January,  1639,  was  6911.    Tb<  ^] 
have,  indeed,  shown  a  particular  sptit»d«r- 
ing  discoveries  and  improvements  in  tie  c-  i 
arts.     A  great  number  of  remarkshk  a*^' ' 
of  which  the  cotton^n,  the  practirtl  wffk - 
the  steam-boat,  the  nail  and  card  insekiae«.J  > 
machine  for  spinning  hemp,  are  oolj  tk  ^ 
prominent  among  a  hundred  others,  whk<^ 
improvements  upon  many  processes  of  ■*=*' 
and  upon  many  machines  previously  «  ^^ 
been  made  in  the  United  States.    In  ^s^- 
the  Americans  are  deddedly  superior  tor' 
people,  combining  beauty  of  form,  »P'*^°'' 
and  capacity  of  carriage,  in  their  vtwrf*^ 
Ship,)    In  regard  to  the  fine  arts,  thou?*  -'i 
no  such  thing  as  an   American  scbool ' 
United  States  have  produced  several  otw^ 
ers;  and  some  works  of  scnlpture  ^^'.^ 
been  executed  in  the  country.  The  nsoo  *; 
Copley,  Stewart  (see  the  articles),  rnw^r 
deriyn  (who,  in    1808,  gained  the  Frej^^ 
medal  for  his  Marius  on  the  Ruins  of  u' 
Jarvis,  Wood,  AUston,  Leslie.  Peale.  Sullf  * 
Newton,  Neagle,  Doughty,  Fisher,  Kiof.  • ' 
Cole,  and  others,  are,  some  of  them,  weD  i?"^ 
Europe,  particularlv   West,  Copley.  If-' 
Newton.     Academies  for  the  cultiwt»* 
fine  arts  have  been  established  at  Phils^'ir^' 
New  York ;   and  a  pictur^^fallefy  h«  ^' 
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■ected  with  the  Athemrain  in  Button,  in  which  the 
annunl  e^ihihition  of  pnintingt  is  very  respectable. 
Plaster  casts  of  the  prineip^  antique  statues  have 
been  obtained  for  these  institutions,  which  have 
been  liberally  patronised.      A  statue  of  Washing- 
ton has  been  executed  by  Canova  for  the  state  of 
North  Carolina ;  another,  by  Chantrey,  for  a  num- 
ber of  eitisens  of  Boston ;  and  Oreenough,  a  na- 
tive artist,  favourably   known   b^  his  Chanting 
Cherubs,  and  some  busts  of  distinguished  Ame- 
ricans, was  employed  by  the  eonirress  to  execute 
a  colossal  statue  of  the  same  great  man  tor  the 
capitol  at  Washington.      Augnr,  a  self-taught  ar- 
tist, has  executed  a  group,  Jepbthah*s  Daughter, 
and  some  single  statues.     It  was  a  long  time  before 
any  attention  was  paid  to  the  natur^  sciences  in 
the  colonies ;  for,  although  the  early  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  found  themselves  literally  in  a 
new  world,  surrounded  with  objects,  in  the  veget- 
able, animal  and   mineral  kingdoms,   which  had 
never  been  accurately  described,  yet  the  imperfect 
state  of  education,  the  want  of  collections  and  ap- 
paratuses,  could  only  be  slowly  overcome.     In 
1725,  a  professorship  of  mathematics  and  experi- 
mental philosophy  was  founded  in  Harvard  college, 
by  3^1  r  Hollis,  a  friend  of  the  institution,  in  England ; 
but  New  England,  at  least,  could  not  furnish  a  man 
capable  of  discharging  the  duties  of  the  office.    Mr 
Greenwood  went  out  to  England,  and,  after  study, 
ing  a  short  time  under  Desaguliers,  returned  to 
America,  and  was  appointed  professor.     There  was 
also  a  professorship  of  natural  philosophy  and  ma- 
thematics at  William  and  Mary's  at  an  early  period, 
but  there  was  none  at  Tale  college  until  1770. 
Logan,  Godfrey  (inventor  of  the  quadrant),  Rit ten- 
house  (inventor  of  the  orrery),  Franklin,  Rum  ford, 
Ikc.  (see  the  articles),  were  self-taught  men.     Dur- 
ing the  last  thirty  yesrs,  scienti6c  studies  have  been 
pursued  in  a  more  systematic  and  thorough  man- 
ner, and  valuable  treatises  upon  almost  all  subjects 
of  natural  science  and  natural  history,  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  the  United  States,  have  been  produced. 
Mineralogy  has  been  studied  with  much  teal ;  and 
Cleaveland's  Treatise  on  Mineralogy  and  Geology 
(2d  edition,  2  vols,  8vo.,  1822),  and  Maclnre's  Geo- 
logy  of  the  United  States  (1817),  deserve  to  be 
mentioned.     Among  the  botanloi  works,  Elliot's 
BoUny  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia ;  Bigelow's 
American  Medical  Botany  (3  vols.,  8vo.,  Boston, 
1817~20),and  Florula  Bostoniensis;  Barton's  Flora 
of  North   America  (3   vols.,  4to.,  106  coloured 
engravings,  Philadelphia,  1821—23),  and  Medical 
Botany  of  the  United  SUtes  (2  vols.,  4to ,  50 
coloured  plates,  1825);  Nuttall's  Genera  of  North 
American  Phmts.  a  good  sequel  to  Pursh's  Flora, 
Jkc,  are   valuable.     Say's  American   Entomology 
(with  coloured  plates,  3  vols.,  8vo.,  1824—25) ; 
Godnwn's  American  Natural  History  (3  vols.,  8vo., 
1826—28):    Wilson's  American    Ornithology    (9 
vols.,foUo,Phthidelphia,  1808—1814);  Bonaparte's 
American  Ornithology  (3  vols.,  4to.,  Philadelphia, 
1825):  Nuttall's  American  Ornithology  (2d  vol., 
Boston,    1832),  are  works  of  great  merit.     The 
splendid  workof  Audubon  has  been  executed  in  Loo- 
don  (with  coloured  engravings) ;  that  of  Alichaux,  a 
foreigner  (the  North  American  Sylva,  or  a  Descrip- 
tion of  North  American  Forest  Trees,  with  150 
coloured  engravings),  though  published  in  PhiladeU 
phia  (3  vols.,  8vo.,  1817),  was  executed  in  Paris. 
In  addition  to  these  works,  we  must  mention  Con- 
rad's Foenl  Shells  (with  coloured  plates);  She- 
psrd's   Fossil    Remains;   Say's  Conchology  (with 


coloured  plates),  ftc.  The  principal  mathematical 
work  which  has  been  produced  in  the  United 
States  is  Bowditch's  translation  of  the  M^anique 
CeUate  of  Laplace,  with  a  commentary  (2d  vol., 
4to.,  Boston,  1832).  Silliman's  Journal  of  Science 
and  Aru  began  to  be  published  lu  K^id. 

10.  Poeti^.  1*he  first  book  published  in  the 
United  States  (8vo.,  1640),  was  an  original  version 
of  the  Psalms,  in  metre,  *'  for  the  use,  edification 
and  comfort  of  the  saints,"  made  by  Eliot,  Welde, 
and  Mather,  three  clergymen  appointed  for  this 
purpose.  This  version  was  afterwards  improved 
by  Dunster,  president  of  Harvard  college,  and  Mr 
Lyon,  with  aidditions,  of  which  the  twentieth  edi- 
tion was  published  in  1722 :  it  was  often,  also,  re- 
printed in  Scotland  and  England,  and  used  by 
many  of  the  dissenting  congregations.  Mrs  Anne 
Bradstreet  published  a  volume  of  poems  in  1642, 
which  contains  some  good  descriptions.  P.  Folger, 
of  Nantucket,  grandfather  of  Franklin,  wrote  a 
Looking-Glass  for  the  Times  (1676).  These 
works,  with  Michael  Wigglesworth's  Day  of  Doom, 
a  Poetical  Description  of  the  Last  Judgment, 
which  went  through  many  editions,  and  was  re- 
published in  London,  and  a  few  elegies,  stanzas, 
Ike.,  without  taste  or  spirit,  appear  to  constitute 
the  colonial  Parnassus  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Nor  does  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
present  a  more  attractive  prospect.  A  volume  of 
poems  by  John  Adams  (Boston,  1745^ ;  another  by 
Thomas  Godfrey  (Philadelphia,  1765),  including 
the  Prince  of  Parthia,  a  tragedy,  and  tne  Court  of 
Fancy;  W.  Livingston's  Philosophic  Solitude 
(1747),  hardly  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  The  ex- 
citement of  the  revolution  produced  several  satirical 
poems  of  considerable  merit.  Trumbull's  M*Fingal, 
written  in  1775,  to  ridicule  the  British  and  the 
tories,  passed  through  more  than  thirty  editions,  and 
was  often  republished  in  England.  Phib'p  Freneau, 
author  of  a  number  of  poems,  began  to  write  just 
before  the  revolution,  but  continued  till  a  com- 
paratively recent  period.  He  is  distinguished  for 
ease,  humour  and  sprigbtliness.  Timothy  D wight 
was  the  author  of  the  Conquest  of  Canaan,  an  epic 
poem,  in  eleven  books  (1785)  ;  Greenfield  Hill,  a 
descriptive  and  didactic  poem;  and  the  Triumph 
of  Infidelity,  a  satirical  poem.  Joel  Barlow 
published  his  Vision  of  Columbus  in  1787,  and 
cast  anew  under  the  title  of  the  Columbiad,  in 
1808;  the  Conspiracy  of  Kings  in  1793,  and  his 
Hasty  Pudding  in  17^.  More  recently,  the  poems 
of  Allston,  Pierpont,  Paulding,  Sands,  Hillhouse, 
Perdval,  Halleck,  Wilcox,  Brainard,  Bryant,  Dana, 
Sprague,  Willis,  and  others,  have  enjoyed  different 
degrees  of  popularity  in  their  own  country.  Inde- 
pendently of  other  drcumstances,  which  operated 
more  powerfully,  indeed,  at  an  earlier  period,  but 
which  still  continue  to  operate  with  great  force, 
the  superior  popularity  of  some  of  the  forms  of 
prose  fiction  at  the  present  day  may  partly  account 
for  the  poverty  of  the  Americana  in  the  poetical 
department. 

11.  HiMory  amd  Biographf,  It  is  a  peculiarity 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  that,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  first  European  settlements  of  their 
territory,  we  have  accounts  of  the  events  which 
occurred  in  them,  of  the  chief  actors  in  those  events, 
and,  even  fiu-ther  back,  that  the  written  charters 
which  described  their  objects,  and  defined  their 
privileges,  are  yet  in  our  hands.  We  know  the 
family  names,  the  condition  in  life,  the  local  origin, 
even  the  features  of  the  first  settlers;  and,  from 
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the  period  of  the  first  emigrations  downward,  we 
have  contemporaneous  narratives  and  document«, 
with  few  interruptions.  It  is  true,  that  the  first 
150  years  of  colonial  history,  or  rather  the  public 
history  of  that  period,  presents  little  varietur  of  in- 
ddents,  and  has  none  of  the  grandeur  and  brilliancy 
which  gives  a  charm  to  the  story  of  great  empires. 
It  is  also  true,  that  the  Americans  have  produced 
no  historical  works  which  can  lay  claim  to  high 
literary  merit,  or  which  attract  notice  merely  fl'om 
the  excellence  of  their  execution.  But,  thou|^ 
most  of  the  works  which  we  shall  enumerate  in 
this  department  are  local  in  their  nature,  many 
of  them  are  of  general  interest  to  those  who 
would  trace  the  developement  of  seminal  principles 
into  life,  watch  the  cradle  of  a  recent  people, 
and  witness  the  growth  of  families  and  villages 
into  populous  communities  and  powerful  states. 
Among  the  earlier  works  on  colonial  history  are 
Morton's  New  England  Memorial  (Cambridge, 
1669),  of  which  the  fifth  edition  (Boston,  1826) 
contains  notes  by  the  editor,  J.  Davis ;  Winthrop's 
Journal  (first  complete  edition,  with  notes,  by  J. 
Savage,  Boston,  1825) ;  Hubbard's  History  of  New 
EngUnd  (Boston,  1825);  Mather,  Magnalia  Christi 
Americana  (folio,  London,  1702) ;  Beverly's  His- 
tory of  Virginia,  from  1587  to  1700  (London,  1705); 
Stith's  History  of  Virginia  (Williamsburg,  1747); 
W.  Smith's  History  of  New  York  (London,  1757); 
Hutchinson's  History  of  Massachusetts  (2  vols., 
1764 ;  3d  vol.,  London,  1828) ;  Franklin's  Histori- 
cal Review  of  the  Constitution  and  Government  of 
Pennsylvania  (London,  1759) ;  Proud's  History  of 
Pennsylvania  (1745);  Smith's  History  of  New 
Jersey,  to  1721  (1765).  Many  of  these  works  were 
written  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  the  date  of 
their  publication,  and,  though  several  were  pub- 
lished in  England,  were  fi-ora  the  pens  of  colonists. 
Of  a  more  recent  date  are  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia, Burk's  History  of  Virginia  (3  vols.,  8vo., 
1803);  Ramsay's  History  of  the  Revolution  in 
South  Carolina  (2  vols.,  1785);  and  History  of 
South  Carolina  (2  vols.,  1809)  i  Moultrie's  Memoirs 
of  the  Revolution  in  North  and  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  (2  vols.,  1802) ;  Drayton's  View  of  South 
Carolina  (1802),  and  Memoirs  of  the  Revolution  in 
South  Carolina  (2  vols.,  1821) ;  Lee's  Memoirs  of 
the  War  in  the  South  (2  vols.,  8vo.,  1812) ;  Wil- 
liamson's History  of  North  Carolina  (1812);  Minot's 
History  of  Massachusetts  (2  vols.,  8vo.,  1789) ; 
Bradford's  History  of  Bfassachusetts,  from  1764  (3 
vols.) ;  Belknap's  History  of  New  Hampshire  (3 
vols.,  1792) ;  Williams's  History  of  Vermont  (2 
irols.,  1809);  Sullivan's  History  of  Maine  (1795); 
WiUiamson's  History  of  Maine  (2  vols.,  1832); 
Tates  and  Moulton's  History  of  New  York  (1825)  ; 
Trumbull's  History  of  Connecticut  (2  vols.,  1818) ; 
Flint's  History  and  Geography  of  the  Western 
States  (2d  edition,  2  vols.,  1832);  Stoddard's 
Sketches  of  Louisiana  (1812) ;  M'Call's  History  of 
Georgia  (2  vols.,  1816).  Of  works  of  a  more  gene- 
ral  nature  may  be  mentioned  Ramsay's  History  of 
the  United  States  (3  vols.,  1816),  and  his  Universal 
Hbtory  (12  vols.,8vo.,  1819) ;  Holmes's  Annals  of 
America,  from  1492  to  1826  (2d  edition,  1829,  2 
vols.,  8vo.) ;  Marshall's  History  of  the  Colonies  (2d 
edition,  1824);  Pitken's  Political  and  Civil  Historv 
of  the  United  States,  from  1763  to  1797  (2  vols.*, 
8vo.,  1828);  Douglass'  Summary,  Historical  and 
Political,  of  the  British  Settlements  in  North 
America  (2  vols.,  1749);  Trumbull's  General  His- 
tory of  the  United  States  to  1765;  Thomas's  His- 


tory  of  Printing  in  America  (2  vols.,  Stoi,  W! 
MiUar's  Retrospect  of  the  ESgktccntk  Cn^.'f . 
vols.,  8vo..  New  York.  1803) ;  Wbeitn'i  H> - 
of  the  Normans  (Phihidelpbis,  1^1);  L% 
History  of  the  Diplomacy  of  the  Unit«d^> 
vols.,  Boston,  1828).     lo  biofF^Ar,  m  m : 
tion  Marshall's  Life  of  Wsshuigton  (2dccr.tf 
Tolk»  1832)  ;  Ramsay's  and  Baaooft'i  LiT^  > 
same ;  Tu^r's  Life  of  Otis ;  Wirt't  Life  U  Ba- 
Lee's  Lives  of  the  Lees ;  Quincj't  Life  •(  V 
Wbeatoo's  Life  of  Pinkney;  KirkWiL- 
Ames ;  Franklin's  and  JeflersoD's  AitobMn^ 
Johnson's  Life  and  Correspoadesct  af  (in* 
Austin's  Life  of  Gerry;  Sparke't Ukd)kf- 
Sanderson's  Lives  of  the  Signers  of  tktU^ 
of  Independence  (by  different  hmk,  ii  •*■  I 
Philadelphia,  1823-.27);  Belknsp'iAafltt^ 
graphy ;  Sparks's  Life  of  Ledysrd;  hra^V'^' 
Columbus ;  Biddle's  Memoir  of  Scbu^  u 
&c. — We  have  given  this  long  list  of  v«t>  •' 
certainly,  on  account  of  their  litenry  tiIk.  v 
general  as  the  most  authentic  soorceisfiDiinf 
in  regard  to  the  United  States. 

12.    MueeUaneoMM,      Some  pofitiol  ««• 
merit  have  issued  from  the  Amerieu  pm  ^ 
ing  by  those  of  earlier  date,  we  ibsU  bo^  ' 
only  the  Federalist;  Adam's  Defencf  of  terir 
rican    Consrittttions    (London,  1787):  I*' 
Europe  (1822),  and  America  (1827),  ui  \^ 
Letters  on  the  Genius  and  Spirit  sf  tk  (^ 
Government.     The  results  of  iU  apei^-  -' 
out  by  government,  at  different  tis)ci»  te  s 
the  interior  of  the  continent,  are  givcB  zl 
and  Chu-ke's  Expedition  to  the  SoaienafttfL- 
souri  (2  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1814);  Pikt<^ 
tion  to  the  Sources  of  the  Blissinippi  [^  ^ 
4to.,    1810) ;    Long's    Expedition  to  tLr  ^ 
Mountains   (2  vols.,  8vo.,  and  atloi,  4t&  •'' 
Keating's  Narrative  of  Long's  Eipc^irti" ' 
Source  of  St  Peter's  River,ftc  (2  vols..?»:  ' 
Noah,  SUliman,  Griscom,  Slidell,  D«if^  ^' 
son,   Bigelow,  and  others,  have  pobbkc 
travels  in  different  countries  of  Earope:  > 
Dwight,  FUnt,  Brackenridge,  Scbooknax- 
&c.,  their  travels  in  the  United  Ststo.  i*  | 
Notions  of  the  Americans  (1828)  she  ^^ ' 
this  class  of  works.     Dr  Cooper,  Cn^   I 
roond,  Everett  and  Phillips  have  psbi^'    ' 
on  political  economy.     In  geogrspbj,  H<^  | 
versal  Geography,  which  has  pasted  tki«x  - 
editions,  and  Worcester's  Univcrtil  G*"" 
voU.,  Svo.,  2d  edition,  1823),  deierrt  vr- 
lexicography,  Webster's  DicUonsry  (2  ^^' '' 
New   York,   1828)  is   complete  in  rcipcc. 
vocabulary.     Murray's  English  Grunotf 
the  first  considerable  attempt  of  the  k?* 
English  language:  it  has  gone  throog^*^^ 
editions,  and  has  been  translated  iato  ^  ^ 
John  Qttincy  Adams,  since  president  of  i^ 
States,  is  the  author  of  two  volumetof  ^' 
on  Rhetoric  and  Oratonr  (8vo.,  1610).   T: 
complete    of  the  English  encyckipe^  1 
Cyclopedia,  and  Brewster's  Edinborck  ^  | 
dia,  have  been  republished  in  the  tmic^ ' 
with  large  additions. 

Cbfi/enfs  of  ihs  articU  IMied  Sittet  »M^ 
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UNITED  STATES  OF  CENTRAL  AMERL 
0  A.     See  Central  America. 

UNITY  of  a  work  is  the  corretpondence  of  its 
paiti  in  one  bviiionious  whole.  It  it  inditpenmble 
in  every  work  of  art.  For  the  unitiee  in  the  drama, 

UNIVERSALISTS;  thote  Chriatians  who  be- 
lieve  in  the  final  lalvation  of  all  men,  in  opposition 
to  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment.  There  is, 
however,  a  great  difference  of  opinion,  in  regard  to 
the  future  state,  among  those  who  are  called  Uni- 
versalists :  some  believe  in  a  remedial  punishment 
of  limited  duration,  which  will  end  in  a  universal 
restoration  to  goodness  and  happiness ;  othera  be- 
lieve that  all  men  will  be  happy  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  body,  but  in  different  degrees,  until  the 
resurrection ;  and  yet  othere  hold  that  the  future 
state  of  all  will  be  alike  perfect  and  happy  imme- 
diately after  death.  (See  SecU.)^Univer»aJiMU  is 
also  an  appellation  given  to  those  who  teach,  in 
opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predettina- 
tion,  that  Christ  died  for  all,  and  not  for  an  elect 
number,  and  that  all  men,  therefore,  may  partake 
of  salvation  through  belief  in  Jesus  Christ.  They 
are  also  called  hjfooikeiieal  Universalisto,  because 
they  represent  faitA  in  Christ  as  a  necessary  condi- 
tion of  salvation. 

UNIVERS ALS ;  the  name  given  by  the  sehooU 
men  to  general  notions,  especidly  those  of  genera 
and  species.  It  was  a  long-agitated  question,  whe^ 
ther  general  notions  correspond  to  any  real  exist- 
ences out  of  ourselves,  or  are  derived  merely  from 
our  conceptions ;  whether  such  existences  are  of  a 
corporeal  nature  or  not ;  and,  in  the  latter  case, 
whether  they  are  separate  from  individual  exist- 
ences, or  onlv  within  them.  On  these  points,  a 
dispute  was  long  maintained  between  the  nomina- 
lists and  realists.     See  NammaliMi, 

UNIVERSE,  STtTBM  OF.  See  S^fUm  of  ths 
Ukiveree, 

UNIVERSITIES ;  esUblishments  for  instruc 
tion,  in  which  all  the  most  important  branches  of 
science  are  taught,  and  which  have,  at  ^e  same 
time,  the  right  to  confer  honorary  distinctions  on 
scientific  merit.  They  differ  from  academies,  which 
are  societies  of  scholars  for  some  common  scientific 

iiurpose,  without  the  connexion  of  tMcher  and 
earker,  and  without  any  distribution  of  dignities. 
The  epithet  aeadewdeal,  however,  is  often  applied 
to  both  kinds  Of  institutions.  The  Latin  name 
wuvermtoM  originated  in  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  signified,  origindly,  the  body 
of  students;  at  a  later  period,  the  body  of  teachera 
and  students  assembled  in  one  place.  At  a  still 
later  period,  the  expression   umvertiiae  Uierartm 
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was  used  to  indicate  that  all  the  most  important 
branches  of  science  were  to  be  taught  in  these 
establishments.  With  the  ancients,  the  superior 
institutions  for  instruction  were  called  jcAo/<r,  or 
Uudia,  This  latter  appellation  remained  longest  in 
Italy ;  and  we  find,  in  old  authora,  the  expressions 
ttudium  Patavinam,  Bononiense  (university  of  Padua 
and  Bologna).  The  time  of  the  origin  of  the  tint 
universities  in  Europe  cannot  be  precisely  ascer- 
tained. Previous  -to  the  age  of  Charlemagne, 
Europe  had  sunk  into  the  greatest  barbarism,  in 
consequence  of  the  migrations  of  the  northern  and 
eastern  tribes,  and  the  incessant  and  devastating 
wan  which  attended  them.  Charlemagne  deserves 
the  praise  of  having  xnlously  striven  to  promote 
the  cultivation  of  science  throughout  bis  vast 
dominions,  with  the  aid  of  the  Englishman  Alcuin. 
By  his  command,  schools  were  established  in  every 
convent  and  cathedral,  intended  chiefly  for  the  edu- 
cation of  clergymen  ;  but  young  men  of  high  fami- 
lies, not  destined  for  religious  ordere,  also  received 
instruction  in  them  These  convent  and  cathedral 
schools  were,  for  a  long  time,  the  highest  institu- 
tions for  education  in  the  countries  where  they  were 
established.  From  them  proceeded  men  like  Adam 
of  Bremen,  Lambert  of  Aschaffenburg,  &C  By 
degrees,  the  light  of  science,  which  had  been  so 
long  obscured,  began  to  shine  more  brightly ;  teach- 
era arose  in  various  places;  an  ardent  thirat  for 
knowledge  collected  numerous  scholara  around 
them,  and  a  new  kind  of  schbols  arose,  the  heads 
of  which  called  themselves  redoree.  In  Paris, 
several  such  teachera  appeared  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, who  gave  instruction  chiefly  in  rhetoric,  phi- 
losophy and  theology.  They  were  not  all  of  the 
clerical  order :  even  the  celebrated  Abelard,  when 
be  opened  his  school,  was  not  yet  a  clergyman. 
The  advantages  and  the  pleasures  connected  with  a 
city  like  Paris,  as  well  as  the  great  reputation 
which  these  teachera  acquired,  drew  a  vast  number 
of  young  men  to  that  city ;  and  thus  the  first  Euro- 
pean university  grew  up  there.  It  was  not  founded 
by  any  monarch,  nor  endowed  with  any  privileges. 
Teachera  and  scholara  were  entirely  independent, 
and  could  change  their  residence  at  pleasure.  They 
regulated  their  conduct  by  a  constitution  of  their 
own  making,  which  seems  to  have  been  tacitly  ac^ 
quiesced  in  by  the  government.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century,  king  Philip  Augustus  granted 
them  immunity  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  royal 
courts.  Teachera  and  students  formed  themselves 
into  corporations.  Originally,  each  school  had  its 
own  ractor ;  but  now,  in  1206,  a  common  rector 
was  chosen :  thus  the  whole  mass  of  students  and 
teachera  came  to  constitute  one  body,  called,  on 
that  account,  umverettae.  The  continually  increas- 
ing number  of  teachera  and  students,  however, 
made  several  ordinances  of  the  government  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  good  order.  A  public 
insult  offered,  in  1229,  to  the  students  of  Paris, 
and  for  whidi  they  could  not  obtain  the  required 
satis&ction  from  the  court,  made  them  so  indig- 
nant, that  a  great  part  of  them  removed,  with  their 
teachers,  from  Paris.  Their  departure  seems  to 
have  been  severely  felt,  and  the  court  strove  to 
bring  them  back :  by  the  mediation  of  pope  Gregory 
IX.,  a  reconciliation  was  effected ;  and  the  privi. 
leges  of  the  university,  which  had  been,  so  fiv,  only 
acquiesced  in,  wera  increased  and  confirmed.  About 
the  time  when  the  schools  of  Paris  wera  established, 
perhaps  even  somewhat  earlier,  the  firat  teachera 
of  medicine  appeared  at  Salerno,  in  Naples,  and 
S"2 
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Montpellier.  The  school  of  Salerno  (Bchola  Saler- 
niiana),  at  a  later  period,  acquired  celebrity,  even 
in  foreign  countries,  by  the  dietetic  rules  published 
under  its  name.  At  Bologna,  the  first  instruction 
in  Roman  law  was  given.  Irnerius  (Werner)  taught 
it  here  in  the  twelfth  century  with  great  applause. 
To  all  these  places  many  young  men  resorted. 
The  relations  between  the  students  and  teachers, 
and  between  Ihe  schools  and  the  government, 
were  similar  to  those  in  Paris.  The  constitutions 
which  they  had  made  for  themselves  were  confirmed, 
and  their  privileges  even  increased  in  the  twelfth 
century.  At  the  same  time  when  the  teachers  and 
students  constituted  themselves  into  one  body,  the 
division  of  students  into  nations  originated.  These 
were  associations  of  those  who  were  natives  of  the 
same  nation.  They  had  their  separate  heads  (pro- 
curntoret),  funds  and  regulations.  This  division 
into  nations  is  an  essential  feature  in  the  original 
constitutions  of  the  oldest  universities.  The  time 
of  its  origin  cannot  be  accurately  settled.  The 
university  of  Paris,  however,  is  the  one  in  which 
the  division  into  nations  is  earliest  mentioned  in 
diplomas  and  in  historical  works.  In  1206,  the 
division  into  four  nations  had  become  established. 
These  were  the  French  (in  which,  also,  the  students 
from  Italy  and  Spain  were  included),  the  Picard, 
the  Norman  and  the  English.  The  last  compre- 
hended also  the  Germans,  and  all  students  from  the 
north  of  Europe.  At  a  later  period,  this  nation 
was  called  the  Oemum.  This  number,  probably  at 
first  merely  accidental,  was  subsequently  adopted 
also  in  the  German  universities.  In  the  Italian 
universities,  a  similar  division  into  nations  took 
place.  Equally  uncertain  witl^  the  origin  of  this 
division  is  also  the  origin  of  the  distribution  of  aca- 
deroie  honours,  and  the  institution  of  distinct 
fiiculties.  Probably  they  also  originated  in  Paris, 
in  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  The 
first  public  teachers  (Abelard  in  Paris,  Irnerius  in 
Bologna,  and  others)  bad  received  no  invitation 
nor  permission  to  teach  from  any  one.  But,  sub- 
sequently, the  sute,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the 
university,  were  careful  that  only  well-qualified 
persons  should  lecture.  Examinations  were  there- 
fore  established.  He  who  was  found  qualified  to 
teach,  received  a  formal  permission  to  lecture  pub- 
licly, accompanied  with  certain  symbols  in  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  The  first  academical  degree  was  that 
of  baccataureuM  (see  Bachelor)  ;  the  second  that  of 
Ueentiati.  (See  Licentiate,)  If  the  licentiate  af- 
terwards received  the  cap  of  magieter  (for  which  a 
certain  sum  was  paid),  he  became  a  colleague  of 
his  former  teachers,  and  participated  in  all  their 
privileges.  Such  examinations  and  solemn  distri- 
butions  of  academic  honours  (promotionei)  were 
eustomary  in  Paris  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  title  of  magitter  (master) 
at  Paris  corresponded  to  that  of  doctor  at  Bologna. 
These  promotionei,  with  the  previous  examinations, 
gave  rise  to  the  faculties.  The  facultae  artium  (the 
faculty  of  the  seven  liberal  arts,  or  what  is  now 
called  the  philosophical  faculty)  existed  long  before. 
As  these  sciences  had  been  taught  in  Paris  from  a 
very  early  period,  the  faculty  of  arts  bad  the  pre- 
cedence of  the  others,  which,  however,  has  been 
subsequently  denied  to  it.  The  other  Acuities 
were,  as  they  still  are,  those  of  theology,  law  and 
medicine.  The  year  1259  is  considered  as  the  time 
of  the  establishment  of  fiusultiet.  In  this  year, 
the  mendicant  orders  and  secular  clergy  united, 
atid  formed  a  sort  of  eorporaiion  of  teachers  of 


theologv.      In   1260,  the  tesdicn  p(  w(- 
imitated  them,  as  did  those  of  tbe  aam  Ut  i 
the  four  nations,  which  remamcd  b  the  pair* 
of  all  their  privileges,  rormed  the  farah;  r  i 
The  faculties  elected  dt-ans  from  snoof  iLr*  . 
her,  who,  with  the  procnretorea  of  tbc  bTi  > 
presented  the  university.    Amcag  tU  p  v 
stitutions  which  were  established  in  th«  u  ir 
in  the  thirteenth  and  the  following  ttnr  * 
the  colleges  {coUegia),  buildings  in  whkk  * 
especially  poor  ones,  might  live  ti^cttr 
superintendenca,  without  paying  for  tier  ^. 
In  some  cases,  they  also  received  tbcirbor..- 
or  had  still  further  allowances.    Tbc  im  %, 
distinguished  of  these  colleges  were  it  Pi  • 
here,  as  in  other  places,  they  degcsmv. 
grees,  and  did  not  remain  the  ssylua  «i  ,•• 
dents.     In  England,  the  ooUegei  bit  ir«. 
greater  extent  and  importance-UafiKi,': 
whole  university  consists  of  a  nuniber  o( « • 
colleges,  in  which  the  bustnen  of  iHtnt 
mainly  carried  on.     In  Germsn  iimrefV»  * 
thing  similar  was  introduced,  auwij,  tv 
(charitable  establishments,  in  m\aA  HOAr^ 
live  for  a  very  low  rent).    The  mm  ar- ' 
also  given  to  certain  boardlng-hoam.  t^ 
by  professors.     Those  who  lived  m  sndt  Wv  ■ 
called  huraarii  \  hence  the  GenasB  wv^  3^ 
The  first  teachers  of  the  andeot  onimv' 
not  paid  by  government :  they  were  ti;;^' 
tirely  by  fees  received firom  thesttidati  A '• 
of  high  reputation  could  then  scqnref^' 
the  number  of  students  was  gencnDj  tr  - 
At  a  later  period,  scholars  sometioM  rw 
sents  from  the  magistrates  of  s  tosa  *' 
them  to  remain  in  it :  at  a  still  Ista  prrv r 
salary  was  given  to  them.     In  the  befc»; 
sixteenth  century,  in  most  oniverstirs,::.  ■ 
and  salaries  of  the  profesiors  were  increv^ 
they  were  now  enjoined  to  delirer  ^ '  ' 
gratis.      In  the  Protestant  Germs  ^'  - 
which  advanced   fiir   beyond  the  Cit^-  ^ 
public  lectures  were,  after  a  time,  feii>^ 
cient,  and  more  lectures  were  delifttcd  r 
that  is,  these  were  lectures  for  whiefc  '>  "■ 
received  from  students,  so  that  a  ftronr '^ 
competition  was  excited  among  the  tochf*   ' 
lectures  delivered  privatim  are,  at  prexr.  -  ' 
numerous  and  important   than  the  ^^' 
German  universities.     Before  the  isfrflt/ 
art  of  printing,  in  the  fifteenth  ctnXvj,  t''  ' 
sor  dictated  and  the  students  wrote  tfter  i«  ' 
time  was  lost,  and  a  course  of  lectures  ff »   ' 
lar  branch  always  lasted  a  long  term.   ^^ 
became  frequent  afier  printing  wsi  innt^ 
has  been  said  respecting  the  origin  of  ti*  - 
universities  of  France  and  Italy,  is  tmeti*   ' 
of   England— Oxford,  founded  shout  i: 
Cambridge,  about  the  same  time.    Th<  ^  - ' 
which  took  place  in  the  anivenity  of  ff^' 
tinned  above,  in  1229,  was  advantageoa*%  - 
lish  uni  versities.     Several  distinguished  ^f 
Paris  accepted  the  invitation  of  Heory  11: 
land,  and  went  to  Oxford.     The  fint  t    \ 
founded  in  Germanv  were  thoie  of  Pnr 
and  Vienna,  1365,  both  after  the  oodi. 
Paris ;  in  both  the  division  into  four »' 
adopted.     This  circumstance  caused  ih 
the  former,  and  the  foundation  of  a  ae«  ^ 
emperor  Charles  IV.  had  divided  the  '»  < 
stadents,  when  the  university  of  Pnrv** 
ed,  into  the  Bohemian,  Polish,  Bawiia » 
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natioDs.  Th«  Germans,  therefore  (as  the  Polish  | 
nation  consisted  chiefly  of  Oernian  Silesians,)  had 
the  ad?anta|(e  over  the  Bohemians ;  and,  as  these 
were  an  willing  to  suffer  their  oppressions,  John 
Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  induced  the  emperor 
Wenceslaus  to  make  three  nations  of  the  Bohemian 
and  one  of  the  two  German.  Sereral  thousand 
students  and  teachers  withdrew  immediately,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  university  of  Leipsic,  in  1409, 
where  thej  were  divided  into  four  nations,  the 
Misnian,  Saxon,  Bavarian  and  Polish.  None  of 
the  other  German  universitieif,  founded  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  adopted  the  division  into  nations. 
Universities  were  now  expressly  established,  and 
not  left  to  grow  up  of  themselves,  as  before.  For 
almost  three  centuries,  the  popes  continued  to  erect 
these  institutions,  and  exercised  the  right  of  pro- 
tecting and  of  superintending  them.  Monarchs 
who  wuhed  to  establish  a  university,  requested  the 
papal  confirmation  (which  never  was  denied),  and 
submitted  to  the  authority  which  the  Roman  see 
arrogated  over  them.  Wittenberg  was  the  first 
German  university  which  received  its  confirmation 
(in  1502),  not  from  the  pope,  but  from  the  German 
emperor :  but  even  this  institution  eventually  re- 
quested the  papal  confirmation,  llarburg  was  estab- 
lished in  1525,  without  papal  or  imperial  confirma- 
tion :  the  latter,  however,  was  subsequently  civen. 
Even  Gdttingen,  founded  in  f734,  obtained Impe- 
rial  privileges,  after  the  model  of  those  of  Halle. 
The  unhappy  thirty  years*  war  did  much  injury  to 
the  German  universities;  but,  since  that  period, 
they  have  advanced  bejrond  those  of  any  other  coun- 
try ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  principal  part  of 
the  liberty  left  to  the  Germans  has  been  academi- 
cal liberty  ;  hence,  also  their  abuse  of  it ;  hence, 
too, the  fondness  with  which  a  German  recalls  his  life 
at  the  university ;  and  hence  the  studenU*  jealousy 
of  their  privileges.  Though  the  organisation  of  the 
German  Protestant  Universities  is,  in  general,  much 
superior  to  that  of  any  others,  we  do  not  think  it  de- 
sirable to  place  students  in  precisely  the  same  rela- 
tion in  other  countries,  particularly  those  in  which 
men's  energies  are  not  cramped  by  arbitrary  politi- 
cal institutions.  Germany  has  more  universities 
than  an  V  other  country.  After  the  burmt  had  been 
established,  they  degenerated  in  a  great  degree. 
Some  hmr$tB  were  not  charitable  institutions,  and 
the  students  had  to  pay  a  fee  to  the  person  whose 
duty  it  was  to  superintend  their  conduct.  These 
superintendents  often  allowed  their  wards  to  in- 
dulge in  all  kinds  of  vices,  in  order  to  obtain  many 
students.  The  reformation  broke  out  and  its  rege- 
nerating power  was  felt  in  the  scientific  institutions. 
The  students  saw  the  corruption  of  the  burta,  and 
elected  their  own  superintendents,  to  each  of  whom 
was  committed  the  charge  of  the  students  coming 
from  a  particular  district  or  part  of  Germany :  thus 
the  l^ndMrnanntehaften  (countrymanships)  origin- 
ated. These,  also,  soon  degenerated.  All  the 
students  divided  themselves  into  SchorisU  (precep- 
toretTi  and  PennaU  (pen-cases).  (See  PennaUnL) 
The  latter  were  abused  by  the  former,  and  when 
they  succeeded  to  their  places,  abused  those  who 
came  after  them.  (See  Schottgen's  Hittory  of  Pen- 
nalism,  1747).  This  lasted  almost  100  years.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  originated 
the  orders.  The  chiefs  of  the  orderv  were  called 
$euior$.  Thev  made  their  own  constitutions,  called 
commenU.  The  orders  generally  comprised  but  few 
members,  and  in  their  turn,  oegenerated,  owing 
partly  to  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  partly  to  the 


circumstance  that  the  students  had  a  particular  aca- 
demical jurisdiction.  Vevi  Laudamanntehaften  were 
created  to  oppose  them,  which  were  chiefly  founded 
on  very  misconceived  notions  of  honour.  The 
abuses  to  which  these  institutions  led,  continued 
until  1813,  when  the  feeling  that  Germany  ought  to 
be  united,  inspired  all  classes  with  a  common  senti- 
ment of  patriotism  i  and,  after  those  individuals  who 
had  fought  and  bled  for  their  common  country  re- 
turned to  the  universities,  they  felt  the  petty  cha- 
racter of  the  Lantigmomuchaften^  and  the  Bwrach' 
enschaften  were  established — unions  of  all  the  stu- 
dents of  a  university,  without  regard  to  the  parti- 
cular German  territory  from  which  they  came. 
Better  morals  and  notions  of  honour  became  preva- 
lent ;  but,  as  the  liberal  principles,  which  animated 
all  Germany,  were  manifested  in  a  particular  degree 
by  the  young  men  at  the  universities,  the  German 
governments  became  suspicious,  and  abolished  the 
Burtchenschaften.* 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
English  universities,  we  have  extracted  the  follow- 
ing observations  from  an  account  of  Oxford  univer- 
sity, in  the  English  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education, 
No.  IIL,  for  July,  1831.  Oxford  b  an  esUblish- 
ment  for  the  purposes  of  education,  which  corres- 
ponds to  a  federal  body  united  for  political  purposes. 
As,  in  this  latter  case,  the  several  states  have  sepa- 
rate  jurisdictions,  separate  duties,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent  separate  interests,  so  the  several  colleges 
and  halls  which  compose  the  academical  body,  have 
each  its  own  private  regulations  for  the  education 
of  its  members,  but  all  contribute  to  the  university 
education.  This  may  be  brought  under  the  heads 
of  public  examinations  and  college  preparation.  In 
its  earlv  constitution,  and  in  thp  gradual  additions 
which  for  many  ages  were  made  to  it,  the  system 
now  followed  in  the  German  universities  was  kept 
•in  view,  and  professorships  or  readerships  in  the 
different  arts  and  sciences  were  established;  but 


«  The  mo«ral  orgaaintloa  at  s  Oerman  unirerdty  Is  a 

ow«  t — A  number  of»ra/iFM»r«ff*rtf('iMrri  aresppotaited  fi 

Tli«y  dlrida  themMlTn  into  four /«c«Aw«. 


Iforths 

each  having  a  dvan  annoally  chosen  by  theniselves  fhmi  anionif 
their  norobcr.  All  these  professors  feneralljr  fona  the  senate 
at  the  head  of  whkh  is  ttie  reetor,  who  is  chosen  annnattr. 
They  hare  jurisdiction  orer  the  stndents.  In  refard  to  small  of- 
fences and  matten  of  police,  and  make  the  general  provisions 
lespetiiuy  Instruction  with  the  consent  of  the  fovemment. 
Professors  In  most  nnlvefsltics  are  appointed  by  the  gorem- 
ment.  Besides  these  professors,  there  are  an  Indeflnlte  nnmber 
of  pr»fe$aorm  ^ttraordmnrii,  for  the  same  branches,  or  for  par- 
ticalar  parts  of  them.  They  reeeive  small  salaries,  and  are  tha 
persons  to  whom  the  government  look  to  fill  vacancies.    They 


generally  penons  who  have  distinguished  themselvas,  and 
whose  talento  the  government  wish  to  secure.  In  Bcrlinthera 
are  a  great  many  of  these  extraordinary  professors.  The  last 
class  of  lecturers  are  the  tfecMfes,  or  licentiates,  who.  after  un- 
dergoing an  examination,  have  obtained  pemiissiim  to  teach 
{tictntia  4ocemdt).  They  receive  no  salary.  Any  penon  can 
request  to  be  examined  6y  the  ihculty  In  this  way,  ud  thus  ca- 
pacitate himself  to  teach.  l>Yom  them  the  profmiona  •strmT^ 
dimarii  are  ordinarily  taken.  Bverv  penon  In  these  three 
classes  can  lecture  upon  whatever  sul^cct  he  may  choose,  the 
professors  being  only  obliged  to  debver  lectures  also  on  tha 
brmiiehes  for  which  they  are  particulariy  appointed.  Thnswa 
constantly  find  ttie<dogians  lecture  on  fmlocs,  phUosophen  on 
theoMcal  subjects  and  statistics;  theologians  on  philology, 
kc  Very  often  three  or  four  oounes  are  dellversd  on  ttie 
same  subiect.  The  German  student,  in  the  Protestant  univer- 
sltiea,  U  left  at  Ml  liberty  to  choose  the  lectures  which  he  will 
attend.  No  oOldal  examination  takes  placa  during  Us  term  of 
study.    The  only  regulation  is  that.  In  the  case  of  most  sdenoes 


he  Is' required  to  attend  certain  lectures,  and  study  ftill  three 
^ifliewisr  *  


^  wishes  to  obtain 

sion.  &c..if  he  is  not  specially  ex^pted  frtNn  so  doing. 

wishes  to  practise  medicine,  he  must  study  In  Prussia  four 
The  German  student  usually  divides  kb  term  of  study 
two  or  more  univenities ;  but  whilst  he  is  thus  left  sJU 


most  at  full  liberty  while  at  the  universities,  he  must  go  through 
a  severe  examinatlen,  itarticulariy  in  Pnnsia,  If  he  wishesto 
become  a  clergyman,  stetesroan,  practlsa  as  physicteu,  lawyer, 
or  teacher  in  a  superior  school,  llkese  examinations  are  both 
oral  and  In  writing,  and  the  surcesdve  steps  of  promotion  ars 
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these  imiverrit  J  officers  are  no  longer  the  main  sources 
of  instraction.  The  demand  for  instruction  created 
hy  the  degree  examination,  is  met  almost  exclu- 
sively by  lectures  delivered  in  the  several  colleges 
and  balls,  or,  rather  by  private  tutors  in  the  colleges 
and  halls;  so  exclusively  indeed,  that,  although 
aome  knowledge  of  Greek  is  essential  for  a  degree, 
and  a  considerable  proficiency  for  the  higher  class 
degrees,  the  Greek  professor  has  no  lectures.  What 
is  actually  required  for  a  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts, 
is,  that  the  student  should  display  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  especially  with  the  peculiar  tenets  of 
the  church  of  England,  as  set  forth  in  its  articles ; 
some  proficiency  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
in  one  or  more  of  the  andent  philosophical  treatises, 
or,  in  lieu  of  this,  in  a  portion  of  ancient  history  ; 
some  knowledge,  also,  either  of  the  elements  of  logic 
or  of  the  elements  of  geometry.  The  statute,  how- 
ever, contemplates  the  probability  of  a  much  higher 
standard  of  qualification  in  a  portion  of  the  stu- 
dents; and  for  these  it  provides  honours  addi- 
tional to  that  of  a  mere  degree.  Their  naxnes 
are  printed,  arranged  in  four  classes,  according 
to  a  fixed  standard  of  merit  for  each  class. 
The  candidate  is  permitted  to  name  the  books  in 
which  he  wishes  to  be  examined  ;  and  the  examiners 
are,  besides,  at  liberty  to  examine  in  any  books 
which  they  may  select.  The  following  may  serve 
as  a  specimen  of  the  ordinary  lists  admitted  by  ex- 
aminers : — Virgil,  Cicero  De  Officiii^  the  five  last 
books  of  Herodotus,  Porson's  four  plays  of  Euripi- 
des, and  some  work  ou  logic.  For  the  highest 
honours  in  classes,  the  catalogue  usually  comprises 
two  or  more  treatises  of  Aristotle,  with  the  addi- 
tion, occasionally,  of  some  of  Cicero,  or  some  parts 
of  PUto,  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  and  often  the 
whole  or  part  of  Xenophon's  Hellenics,  and  Poly- 
bins;  a  selection  of  Greek  plays,  and  sometimes 
Pindar ;  a  portion  of  Latin  history,  most  commonly 
two  decades  of  Livy ;  two  or  more  Latin  poets, 
which  are  almost  always  Virgil,  Horace,  Lucretius 
or  Juvenal.  Besides  the  examination  in  these  books, 
the  student  is  obliged  to  perform  exercises  in  Eng- 
lish, Latin  and  Greek,  in  prose  and  in  verse,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  examiners.  The  mathematical 
examinations  have  been,  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  conducted  principally  by  means  of  printed 
questions,  answered  in  writing.  A  candidate  for 
the  first  class  may  be  stated  generally  to  have  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of,  1.  the  elements  of  analyti- 
ral  geometry  and  trigonometry ;  2.  the  differential 
and  integral  calculus  and  its  applications ;  3.  me- 
chanics, mcluding  the  principles  of  its  application 
to  the  solar  system,  embracing  the  substance  of  the 
three  first  sections  of  Newton's  Prineipia^  which 
are  also  read  in  the  original  forms ;  4.  the  principles 
of  hydrostatics,  optics  and  plane  astronomy.  The 
examinations  take  place  twice  a  year.  Prizes  are 
given  for  the  encouragement  of  composition  in 
prose  and  verse,  in  Latin  and  English.  There  are 
also  public  scholarships,  which  operate  as  rewards 
and  encouragements  of  general  proficiency  or  parti- 
cular acquirements.  These  include  classical  litera- 
ture, mathematics,  Hebrew  and  law.  The  univer- 
sity also  affords  fiicilities  for  the  acquirement  of 
various  branches  which  do  not  enter  into  the  quali- 
fications for  a  degree.  Thus  the  several  professors 
of  geology,  chemistry,  and  many  other  branches  of 
•eience,  are  always  provided  with  daaaes,  often 
with  numerous  ones. 

We  now  proce<!d  to  the  college  preparation  for 


the  public  examinations.    It  is  tbn  tint mTr  >■ 
stitutes  the  Oxford  education.    Tkc  proct« 
struction  in  the  colleges  is  by  omsm  of  rc4ii 
Every  head  of  a  house  appoint*  a  eertiio  rw 
tutors  for  this  purpose.    Qocitiooi in  put tf- 
tutor,  and  remarks  made  by  bini  on  tbcboih 
is  the  subject  of  stndy.    He  slso  liTo  (ev 
respecting  the  proper  mode  of  rtdraf. 
students  usually  attend  two,  tlkree  or  f««^ 
who  thus  give  instruction  in  diflcreit  Ivs 
The  college  tutor,  moreover,  bss  \s\gtw.  - 
time  to  time,  with  his  popiU,  Kpintclr/ 
sake  of  ascertaining  the  indi  viilail'i  f4il<c<  p  •' 
tion  for  the  public  examination,  ssastisf  bi . 
difficulties,  &c     Besides  these  college  trr*  « 
ever,  there  arc  private  tutors,  who  aipfr- --. 
studies  of  individuals,  and  prepsre  tlicB  ir  r 
ance  on  the  exerdses  erf"  the  colWge  tittn.  '  < 
private  tutors  are  particulariy  useful  to  t^i* 
class  of  students  who  come  to  college  isrl  - 
prepared.     The  course  of  college  imtraflji-  ' 
at  the  end  of  each  term,  with  a  foml  nc 
of  each  member  separately,  by  the  bai  ir: " 
who  assemble  for  this  purpose.    Thii  vm~ 
of  the  business  of  the  term  is  cslH  ii  ^" 
cal  language  of  the  place,  eoOeetjm, « era- 
Each  student  presents  himself  in  tsn,  v^ 
books  in  which  he  has  received  inftnctxc   ■ 
the  term,  and,  in  many  colleges,  witk  tW  »-  - 
other  exerdtffcs  which  he  has  writtrB,br*» 
of  sdentific  works,  abridgmeats  of  Ww  • 
the  like.     In  some  colleges,  the  ita^  f 
quired  to  present,  for  their  examhistioB,^''  - 
also,  in  which  they  have  not  rteani  i-r-. 
during  the  term.  Beddet  the  other  itt^M*" 
in  the  colleges,  the  students  write  wtti 
essays  on  a  given  subject,  occasiontllf  rtr 
with  a  copy  of  Latin  verses,  for  thoiesc. 
verification.     The  liberality  of  doson  b '  - 
the  colleges  to  provide  indirectly  fortkep" 
of  study  by  means  of  exhibitiont,  echohrt 
fellowships.     Every  college  and  hsD  ena-?- 
thinks  fit,  its  own  candidates  for  sda^' 
pronounces,  each  according  to  aBtifldtf4<<(    , 
on  their  fitness  or  unfitness  for  the  snivfl^'!  | 
university  has  public  examinatiooi,  o^ ' 
n<m$,  for  members  who  have  been  nstiir-a^^  | 
less  than  six,  nor  more  than  nine  tens*    ' 
are  conducted  prindpallv  with  a  view  tti< 
the  elementary  knowle^^e  of  the  rto^< ' 
than  his  progress  in  those  branches  o(  ^  ' 
which  he  ia  supposed  to  be  pursuing,   b*^ 
the  expenses,  i.  e.  the  necessary  n^  ' 
student  at  Oxford,  the  Journal  froo  wiuc* '' 
extracted  the  preceding  remarks  statestk* 
nary  college  account  for  the  year,  indsix  • 
ntv  and  college  fees  of  all  kinds,  poetage.  >« 
lodging,  washing,  coals  and  servants,  is  o^<^' 
of  £80  or  £90  dan  above  £100.~For  fbrir ) 
mation  respecting  the  English  Bnivemt:&  * 
ford,  Camhridge,  King'B  CoUegt.  Limit»  ^ 
(in  article  Londtm),  and  for  notices  of  t^f ; 
Universities,  see  ColUge,  EdmtMiiom,  Mni  > 

The  word  wnverniv  was  uaed  io  fns 
the  period  of  the  empire,  to  designste  the  r- 
body  of  the  higher  institutions  of  edttcstioc  < 
ing  of  twenty-dx  academies  in  the  {lnr<^ ' 
all  under  the  control  of  a  common  head. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  the « 
verntg  is  sometimes  applied  to  thcetilW' 
there  are  no  institutions  in  the  roastr*  ' 
deserving  the  name. 
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The  followiof  li  a  lift  of  tlM  onivenitiet  in  the 
ditferent  countriet  of  Europe ;  but  the  reader  tkottld 
be  aware  of  the  inunense  dUference  between  the 
ri((a>>lithinentt  bearing  thb  name ;  for  inctaace,  tboee 
Df  Berlin  and  Gottingen»  on  tbe  one  hand*  and  a 
Spanish  uni^eriitj,  on  the  other,  in  which,  a  short 
time  since,  it  was  prohibited  to  lecture  on  philoso- 
phy. In  general,  it  may  be  said,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Paris,  the  Oitholie  anirerslties  out  of 
[termanj  are  ^ery  hr  behind  the  Protestant  univer- 
Mties.  See  Coasin*s  Ltttert  to  lAe  Eremek  MuumUt 
of  Inatrmetiom  and  Worakips  count  MontaliTet  on 
flie  state  of  public  instmction  in  Germany;  also 
l<u«Mf]rs  Tomr  m  GersHmy,  in  1820,  21  and  22,  and 
l>wighf *s  7VaM6  18  <A«  Nartk  of  Qonmo^^  in  1S25 
tiid  182e. 
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UNTERWALDEN— OPSAL. 


UNTERWALDEN,  ott  UNDERW\LDEN; 
one  of  the  smaller  Swiss  cantons,  in  the  centre  of 
Switierland,  bounded  north  by  Lucerne  and  Wal- 
stadter  lake,  east  by  mountains  which  separate  it 
from  Uri,  south  by  Berne,  and  west  by  Lucerne ; 
square  miles,  265,  with  20,000  Catholic  inhabitants ; 
chief  towns,  Staatz  and  Samen.  The  government 
is  democratic.  The  pasturage  of  cattle  is  the  chief 
support  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  exports  consist 
of  cattle,  hides,  cheese,  butter  and  tallow.  The 
surface  is  mountainous ;  and  two  of  the  summits. 
Tittles  or  Titlis  (10,296  feet  high)  and  Surenes, 
are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  canton 
measures  about  eight  leagues  each  way,  and  is 
divided  into  two  valleys.  Upper  and  Lower,  by  a 
forest  called  Kernwald,  which  crosses  it  from  north 
to  south.  Samen  is  the  principal  place  of  the  Up- 
per Vale,  and  Stantz  of  the  Lower  and  of  the  whole 
canton.  The  two  valleys  send  alternately  a  deputy 
to  the  Swiss  diet.  Unterwalden  is  one  of  the  can. 
tons  which,  in  1306,  concluded  the  league  which 
gave  origin  to  the  Swiss  confederacy.  It  furnishes 
362  men  to  the  army  of  the  confederacy.  Its  quota 
of  money  is  1907  Swiss  francs.     See  Switzerland, 

UPAS  TREE  (anttarit  toxicaria);  a  Javanese 
tree,  celebrated  for  its  poisonous  qualities,  which, 
however,  have  been  very  much  exaggerated.  It 
was  long  believed  in  Europe,  that  this  tree  was  a 
solitary  one  situated  in  a  valley  in  Java,  the  pesti- 
lential qualities  of  which  were  so  great,  that  neither 
herb  nor  animal  could  live  within  many  miles  of  its 
circle,  and  that  criminals  alone  were  sent  to  gather 
poison  from  it,  few  of  whom  ever  returned.  Dr 
Horsfield  (in  volume  seventh  of  Batavian  Transac- 
tions) was  among  the  first  to  give  a  correct  account 
of  the  poison-tree  of  Java.  He  savs  that,  though 
the  ordinary  accounts  of  it  are  fabulous,  still  there 
exists  a  tree  in  Java,  from  the  sap  of  which  a  fatal 
poison  is  prepared.  This  tree  is  the  **  Anchar," 
which  grows  in  greatest  abundance  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  island.  It  belongs  to  the  twenty- 
first  class  of  Linnsus,  or  the  Monoecia.  The  male 
and  female  flowers  are  produced  on  the  same  branch 
at  no  great  distance  from  each  other ;  the  females 
being  in  general  above  the  males.  The  seed-vessel 
is  an  oblong  drupe,  covered  with  the  calyx :  the 
seed,  an  ovate  nut  with  cell.  The  top  of  the  stem 
sends  off  a  few  stout  branches,  which  spreading 
nearly  horizontally  with  several  irregular  curves, 
divide  into  smaller  branches,  and  form  an  hemis- 
pherical, not  very. regular  crown.  The  stem  is 
cylindrical,  perpendicular,  and  rises  completely 
naked  to  the  height  of  sixty,  or  seventy,  or  even 
eighty  feet ;  near  the  suHace  of  the  ground  it  spreads 
obliquely  like  many  of  our  large  forest  trees.  The 
bark  is  whitish,  slightly  bursting  into  longitudinal 
furroi¥s.  Near  the  ground  this  bark  is,  in  old  trees, 
more  than  half  an  inch  thick,  and  when  wounded, 
3rields  copiously  the  milky  juice  from  which  the 
poison  is  prepared.  This  juice  or  sap,  is  yellowish, 
rather  froliiy ;  and  when  exposed  to  air  its  surface 
becomes  brown.  In  consistence  it  is  much  like 
milk,  but  thicker  and  more  viscid.  The  sap  is 
contained  in  the  true  bark,  or  cortex.  The  inner 
bark  {iiber)  is  a  dose,  fibrous  texture  like  that  of 
the  paper  mulberry-tree  called  menu  papi/fera ;  and 
when  separatiid  from  the  other  bark  and  cleansed, 
resembles  coarse  linen.  It  has  been  worked  into 
strong  ropes ;  and  that  from  young  trees  is  often 
converted  by  poor  people  into  a  coarse  stuff  viliich 
they  vrear  while  working  in  the  fields.  If  wetted 
by  rain,  however,  this  flimsy  covering  affects  the 


wearer  with  an  tntderable  if ckiaf.  Ahbr 
curious  prcyperty  of  the  prepsit4  iwrk 
known  wherever  the  tree  grows,  yet  tk  r? 
tion  of  poison  from  its  sap  is  a  semt  azsf 
possessed  by  the  inhahitaats  of  the  caaei  u 
ity  of  Java. 

In  making  hu  numerous  expcrinestiai .. 
Dr  Horsfield  had  some  dilBcalty  vid  b  j 
labourers,  who  feared  a  catsMOW  cfijw  \ 
nothing  more.  This  eroptioa,  sad  olkv  tfw 
are  produced  by  the  well-knowD  Omk  t 
tree,  whose  aap,  like  that  cf  this  pois(»4m . 
cured  by  making  incisioBS  in  the  trank. 

The  anchar  is  one  of  the  laigcrt  twse. 
it  delights  in  a  fertile,  not  very  fkj^  r 
is  found  only  in  the  midst  of  the  lu|at  tr 
"  It  is,"  says  Dr  Horsfield,  ••  oa  sll  wtew- 
by  shrubs  and  plants,  and  in  no  imtvee  ■' '  - 
ren  desert."     The  largest  spedaMn  htm»^ 
embosomed  in  common  trees  sad  tknb ' 
could  hardly  approach  it ;  wiM  vines  ^  * 
climbing  shrubs,  in  complete  hesltb,  t^eti 
and  ascended  half  the  height  of  itt  itts.  • 
he  was  collecting  its  sap  he  objerfedsftm-: 
trees  that  had  sprung  up  spontsneosriy  fc»  ** 
dropped  by  the  parent  plant. 

Dr  Horsfield  also  describes  ^*P!!Ijv 
the  poison,  as  the  process  wai  pesftrad^ 
by  an  old  Javan,  who  was  fiuned  far  iiiit' 
art.     The  poison  thus  madewtemUt&a  » 
rupeds  with  nearly  equal  force,  |WP*^«*'' 
some  degree  to  their  size  and  diipostJ*  ' 
fatal  to  dogs  in  an  hour,  to  mice  in  to 
monkeys  in  seven,  to  cats  in  fiftees  w" 
a  poor  buffalo  subjected  to  the  ezpen 
hours  and  ten  minutes  in  dyii^. 

UPPER  CANADA.     See  ftasJ^ 

UPPER  HOUSE  AND  LOWER  HOT  M* 
times  used  for  the  house  of  lords  ssdof  «^'  • 
or,  in  other  countries,  for  the  ^<**f  T^J!, 
the  house  of  deputies,  or  the  first  snd  «^  ^ 
her.  as  in  Baden.  Its  applicstios  tjti*^-- 
parliament  is  more  common  tbsn  to  (^  "F" 
bodies. 

UPSAL   (in    Swedish,   t^)\jJZ^ 
Sweden,  in  Upland,  capital  of  a  dirtndo^ 
name;  thirty-five  miles  north  of  St»«'r' 
17**  89'  E.;  kt.  SQ^  62  N.;  P0P«?«^^,.. 
is  situated  on  the  small  river  ^X^^^JJ^ 
divides  it  into  two  parts,  and  of*"*  ■^'"U)^ . 
with  lake  Malar.     It  contains  s  lsrg«  ^^ 
two  other  churches :  the  cathedrsl « tj<  ^ . 
the  kingdom,   and   contains  <i«  ^**Vtk«- 
Swedlsh  kings,  and  many  other  »«»!!!^/. 
which  is  that  of  I4nn«us.     The  »n*JJJ^^ 
sal  is  the  only  one  in  Sweden.    '  "J/ L-4«•^ 
are  mostly  built  of  wood,  the  PBi^^iTpi'i 
stone  or  brick.      The  univer«ty  JV  JT,.- 
founded  in  1477.    Oustaviis  ^f^J  rfU-- 
tina  did  much  for  it.     It  can  ^JJ  *i^ 
Wallerius,and  a  number  of  other  *«^'P'^,^. 
feasors.     It  has  twenty-Kwe  V^^^^.^r. 
56,000  volumes  and  1000mantta3ipt»»«^  ; 
is  the  Codex  Argemtew.    (^*!,VGitf"'' * 
is  also  the  manuscript  depofited  ^3^    ^». 
with  directions  that  it  should  not  K  fv     , 
fifty  years  after  his  death,  a  >»*^^^ 
astronomical  observatory,  an  •"[* ^"Jlw' ' 
and  cabineU  of  natural  history  snd  b®?^^ 
a  cabinet  containing  ll.OOOcoinfc    *  j^j-  jtf 
studento  in  1829  was  1525;  in  ^^^^^  ^'' 
theology,  150  of  Uw,  and  123  of  "**^ 
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^->«ni   wu  long  the 


of  the    Swedbh 


lonarcb,  who  bore  the  titU  of  king  of  Up$ai  till 
^le  Unth  century;  end  the  kings  of  Sweden  era 
till  crowned  here.  Upnl  le  used  by  the  Swedish 
Geographers  as  the  first  meridian,  from  which  they 
oinpute  their  longitude.  King  Frederick  founded 
•  ere.  in  1728,  the  socielos  literaria  d  acienHamwk 

URAL  MOUNTAINS  (from  w-e/,  girdle);  a 
hain  of  mountains  running  along  the  frontier  of 
rifita  and  Europe,  nearly  1500  miles,  from  the  Fro- 
zen ocean  to  the  Caspian  sea,  containing  the  richest 
eins  of  metals  in  Russia.  The  northern  part 
i  called  the  Verchoturie,  or  Jugoric  mountains, 
/erchoturi  is  the  name  of  the  height  at  the  source 
f  the  Tura  (56«  N.  lat.),  where  is  situated  the 
•lace  of  the  same  name,  with  3000  inhabitants,  and 
aany  iron  works,  the  emporium  of  the  Siberian 
rade.  Sooth  of  the  great  ridge  of  the  Ural,  the 
nountains  of  Ouberlinki  extend  far  into  the  step- 
*e3  of  the  Kirguiscs.  The  highest  summit  of  the 
ral,  the  rock  of  Padwinski,  is  6397  feet  abore  the 
urface  of  the  Caspian  sea.  Several  nvers  on  the 
'a»tem  and  western  dediTities  of  the  Ural  promote 
be  internal  commerce  of  the  government  of  Perm, 
vhich  contains  120,000  square  miles  and  1,143,902 
n habitants.  The  crown  has  here  nine  mines  and 
»«tabli>bmcnts  for  the  manufacture  of  iron,  fifty-one 
'Op per  mines,  a  gold  washing,  and  a  mint.  There 
ire,  besides,  eighty-one  iron  and  eighteen  copper 
nines  belonging  to  private  individuals  The  an- 
lual  product  amounts  to  200,000  poods*  of  copper, 
I.5O0.000  poods  of  wrought  iron,  and  8,500,000 
kxmIs  of  east  iron.  The  salt  works  of  the  crown 
ield  annually  1,300,000  poods  of  salt;  the  private 
*U  works,  8,136,000  poods.  Above  120.000  men 
re  employed  in  the  mines.  Tin  is  not  found  at  all 
n  the  Ural;  but  the  mountains  afford  some  lead 
nd  silver.  The  platina  obtained  is  considerable. 
The  whole  mineral  product  of  the  Ural,  including 
he  gold  of  the  gold  washings,  mav  be  estimated  at 
rum  forty-five  to  fifty  millions  of  roubles.  Perm 
mm  al«o  considerable  manufiMtures.  Of  late  the 
rein4  of  gold  have  been  worked  much  more  exten- 
tively  than  before  Alexander  von  Humboldt's  visit 
o  the  Ural,  in  1829,  added  to  the  knowledge  of  ito 
ttorcft.f  The  gold  sands  of  the  Ural  were  known 
im  early  as  1774.  They  extend  over  a  tract  con- 
taiiiing  38,000  square  wertts,  and  are  found  both  In 


meomuA  b  pwt  or  a  WCtar  tnm  U,  Hna-  froa 

;~**  W«  MMI  a  HMMtli  la  vWitair  tiM  gptd  u.  . 

.tUa»to5uUMin<»arOoufliwrf>Tdd.Mi<  '^.' 

wailitaiai  nf  gnM  mil  ntoHnaa     We  wot*  and 


•  On*  P<m4  It  eMMl  to  »  . 
wiM»n«  m^rrkaat*.  It  It  r«rkaai4  niwl  !•  M 

f   ni#  foUowtat 
k.4.11  to  M.  Aragv : 

n-tiMof  BortAiiTtk. 

»r  ra<nl«k«  mi4  Um  wMkteft  offoU  lad  ptoHnaa  We  wot* 
^•CiMmlMd  at  Ike  ^MtlMTwator-wora  i«mw>  of  ffold.  from 
MO  lo  tlwve  peawit.  tm4  evca  tnm  f4fliU«a  to  twenty  - 
n<in<l*,lbtta4a«nrliMiMbelowtlMt«flwli«r»tWyk»lliUB  i 
iiiknnwnlbraeva.  TIm  M«ti«a  and  protebto  orlflH  of  tb«*M  : 
Jill  «Mk.  iais#4  ffMMnallr  wllli  tnmmMU  of  |rreMMi«i#.  rld<iiit# 
Ut<i.  uU  trraMittaMi.  wat  OM  cf  tW  prMpal  tAJccto  of  tMt  ; 
mtni^y.  TW  ffoU  MBoaly  prorow*  tnm  CW  WMhiiiff*  < 
imnttnu  to  eon  ktl.  TW  Aniintot  Wym4  flfty-ala^  mni 
ii«lv  dvvTM^oriHlltMietocaaNtTvry  taaoMtaat  We  mm 
ho  t<NHk  ai  IomU  tltyWiHt  Mircloped  la  ItaM  alluvia  of  m 
.•r>«i«  mn4.    Thmr  amaatioa.  i  niti  <im  at  oa  local  irrufHi 

4  lh<*  iMvTMliMb.  TW  MnWr  mi4  tW  Bcaitoa.  wVkk 
bM-o*rrv4  oo  tW  9m»f€m  tMo  ol  tW  Ural  art  4Mid«dly  n 
inmont  Wiia  tW  aanfrroot  mui  art  fo«a4  ffralnt  of  riaaa- 
•  %r  aatlTO  r^fprr,  cwyUoitot.  mraHa.  tttti*  wMto  ilrroM.  a« 
■riiliant  at  itlaiowidi.  OMSat* .  ^rHm^  ht  It  It  rtry  rMoartta- 
>l«>.  thai  la  tW  Bi44le  aad  aortWni  aarto  of  iW  VraL  tW  pla. 
iium  i«  fnaad  «inl»  oa  tW  WMivni  Eartyaa  iido.  i  W  lirii 
:..l.l  «  w»hiaf*  of  IW  lltmMov  fkunllr  at  S't|QH.ia«nik.  art  «•  I 
t«^  A*«iltc>  tUtv  oa  tW  two  arrllvUM**  of  Rorllraya.  wWtp  tW 
Jluv»tnt  ol  VUlwl  aloao  hm  9itmA%  prD4ur«4  bocv  tWa  MOO 
MMtiHl.  of  |r«M  llw  ■faUtowB  It  Itmmd  aW«a  a  tt^pi*  to  tW 
•••t  of  tW  •MaradaaoT  wal«vt  ( wMck  laint  not  W  cMtoaa^Ml 
«itli  tW  a«lt  of  tW  hicli  •afluaNtt.  oa  IW  Kafoptaa  tM^.  ii#ar 
hr  co«rw ol tW OalW. •» SalM  VWito. aad •iMartlaa.*' 


the  mountains  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  Four- 
teen  thousand  persons,  including  4380  crown  pea* 
sants,  are  occupied  in  the  washings.  The  proprie- 
tors of  private  gold  washings  are  obliged  to  pay  ten 
per  cent,  to  the  government.  Up  to  1817.  the  gold 
obtained  in  the  Ural  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
eighteen  poods  annually.  Now  it  is  above  two 
hundred  poods.  In  1824,  three  million  gold  roubles 
were  coined  from  two  hundred  poods  of  gold,  of 
which  more  than  a  fourth  part  belonged  to  the 
emperor.  The  gold  mines  on  the  eastern  declivity 
of  this  chain  are  said  to  be  much  more  productive 
than  those  on  the  western.  In  April,  1825,  several 
pieces  of  pure  gold  were  found  in  the  mines  of  Sla- 
tansk,  in  the  government  of  Orenburg,  the  largest 
of  which  weighed  above  sixteen  pounds,  the  mid- 
dling-sixed  ones  from  five  to  nine  pounds.  Accord- 
ing to  the  investigations  made  there,  the  gold  is 
supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  the  agency  of 
water,  and  not  by  that  of  fire.  The  ancient  name 
of  the  Ural  mountains  was  Moniu  Jfyperboreti,  or 
Momte»  Ripken. 

URAL  RIVER  (formerly  called  Jaik^  and  an- 
ciently RhfwmuM)  falls,  after  a  course  of  2000 
wents,  or  1330  miles,  through  several  mouths,  into 
the  Caspian  sea,  at  Ourjew;  Ion.  5V*  14'  E.;  lat. 
47^  15'  N.  It  rises  twenty-four  miles  north  of 
Verchourakk,  in  Ion.  dS'^  44'  E.,  Ut.  54*'  N.  It  is 
shallow  in  some  parts,  but  abounds  in  fish,  particu- 
larly the  sturgeon,  of  the  spawn  of  which  caviare 
(q.  V.)  is  made.  On  the  right  bank  live  the  Ural 
Cossacks ;  on  the  left  the  Kirguiscs.  Among  the 
former  appeared,  in  1772,  the  adventurer  Pugats- 
cheff.  (q.  V.)  In  consequence  of  their  partidpa- 
tion  in  his  enterprise,  they  lost  their  privileges. 
Catharine  restored  them,  but  altered  the  name  of 
Jaik  Cauaek$,  which  they  had  previously  borne,  to 
that  of  Urat  CouaekM,  The  name  of  the  river  was 
also  changed  into  Urai,  These  Cossacks  furnish 
20,000  men  to  the  Russian  army  in  case  of  war. 

URANIA;  the  muse  of  astronomy.  She  is 
generally  represented  with  a  crown  of  stars,  in  a 
garment  spotted  with  stars,  and  holding  in  her  left 
hand  a  celestial  globe,  or  a  lyre.  Some  give  her 
also  a  telescope  and  a  circle.     See  Jfases. 

C^raaaa  is  likewise  the  name  of  the  heavenly 
Venus,  or  of  pure,  intellectiial  love,  in  contradistinc* 
tion  to  that  which  is  merely  sensiial.  The  ancient 
Greek  poets  also  call  one  of  the  Oceanides,  or  sea- 
nymphs,  UfMUM, 

URANIUM;  the  name  of  one  of  the  metals, 
lirom  §ifm^  (the  heavens).  We  shall  first  describe 
its  ores,  which  are  two  in  number ;  vis.  pUekbUndM 


1.  Pitchblende  occurs  massive,  with  a  columnar 
or  impalpable  composition ;  fracture  conchoidal  or 
uneven ;  lustre  imperfect  metallic ;  colour  grayish- 
black,  inclining  sometimes  to  iron-black,  also  to 
greenish  and  brownish-black ;  streak  black,  a  little 
shining ;  opaque ;  brittle ;  hardness  below  feldspar; 
specific  gravity  6*46.  According  to  Klaproth,  it 
consists  of 


rrvtoxMeoramli 
ProCosMaoriroa,.. 


flolplMlfVtofltod.. 


.W-80 


.  ft-OO 
.  6^ 


Alone,  before  the  blow-pipe,  it  is  infusible,  but, 
with  boras,  melts  into  a  grey  scoria.  If  reduced  to 
powder,  it  is  slowly  soluble  in  nitric  add.  It  is 
found  diiedy  in  veins,  accompanied  by  various  ores 
of  silver  and  lead.  Its  chief  localities  are  Johaan- 
feorgenstadt  and  S^neebetf ,  in  8azony»  and  Jon- 
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chimithil,  in  Bohemia.  In  Cornwall,  it  haa  been 
found  in  the  tin  mines  of  Tincroft,  near  Redruth. 

2.  Uranite,  This  beautiful  species  is  found  in 
small,  but  very  perfect  crystals,  of  the  form  of  the 
right  square  prism,  which  is  usually  so  low  as  to 
appear  tabular.  The  terminal  and  lateral  edges 
are  often  replaced.  Cleavage  takes  place  parallel 
to  the  sides  of  the  primary  form,  and  with  great 
ease  parallel  to  the  terminal  planes ;  lustre  pearly 
or  adamantine;  colour  emerald-green,  leek-green 
or  siskin-green ;  streak  corresponding  to  the  colour ; 
transparent  to  translucent  on  the  edges;  sectile; 
hardness  a  little  above  that  of  gypsum ;  specific 
gravity  3*115.  It  also  occurs  massive,  having  a 
granular  composition.     It  consists  of 

Oxide  of  oraidiun, OOHIO 

Pboephoric  Add, 16-00 

Oxide  of  copper, 9*00 

siiex .: 0«0 

Water. 14-60 

Alone,  it  becomes  yellow  before  the  blow-pipe,  and 
loses  its  transparency.  Upon  charcoal,  it  intumes- 
ces  a  Uttle,  and  melts  into  a  black  globule.  It  oc- 
curs in  veins  of  copper,  silver,  tin  and  iron. 
Beautiful  varieties  have  been  found  in  the  Gunnis 
lake  mine,  in  Cornwall.  It  also  occurs  in  the 
Saxon  and  Bohemian  mining  districts.  It  is  like- 
wise met  with  at  Bodenmais,  in  Bavaria,  and  at 
Limoges,  in  France. 

History  of  the  Metal  and  ite  CompoundM.  The 
easiest  method  of  procuring  the  metal  from  the  ore 
is  the  following : — The  pitchblende  is  reduced  to 
a  fine  powder,  and  digested  in  nitric  add  till  every 
thing  soluble  is  taken  up.  The  solution  is  then 
rendered  as  neutral  as  possible  by  evaporation,  and 
a  current  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas  passed 
through  it  as  long  as  any  precipitate  continues  to 
falL  The  liquid  is  filtered  and  heated,  to  drive  off 
all  traces  of  sulphureted  hydrogen.  It  is  now  pre- 
cipitated  by  caustic  ammonia;  and  the  precipitate, 
after  being  well  washed,  is  digested,  while  still 
moist,  in  a  pretty  strong  solution  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  A  fine  lemon-yellow  liquid  is  obtained, 
which,  being  set  aside  for  a  few  days,  deposits  an 
abundance  of  fine  yellow  crystals,  in  right  rectan- 
gular prisms.  These  crystals,  being  exposed  to  a 
red  heat,  give  out  water,  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
and  oxygen  gas,  and  leave  a  black  oxide  of  uranium, 
which  is  eanly  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by 
passing  a  current  of  dry  hydrogeu  gas  over  it,  placed 
in  a  glass  tube,  and  heated  by  a  spirit  lamp.  The 
metal  presents  a  liver-brown  colour,  and  remains  in 
^Jie  state  of  a  powder.  Ko  heat' that  we  can  raise 
is  sufficient  to  melt  it  into  a  mass :  of  course  its 
malleability  and  ductility  are  unknown.  It  has  con- 
liderable  lustre,  and  is  soft  enough  to  yield  to  the 
file.  Its  specific  gravity  is  8*10.  It  undergoes  no 
2hange  in  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere ;  but  when  heated  to  redness,  it  takes  ^t% 
swells,  and  is  converted  into  green  oxide.  It  is 
insoluble  in  sulphuric  and  muriatic  adds,  whether 
concentrated  or  diluted;  but  nitric  add  dissolves  it 
with  fadlity.  Uranium  combines  with  two  differ- 
ent proportions  of  oxygen,  and  forms  two  oxides. 
The  protoxide  is  green,  and  the  perojnde,  or  add  of 
uranium,  is  yellow.  The  former  of  these  is  obtained 
by  exposing  metallic  uranium  to  a  red  heat  Its  colour, 
while  in  grains,  is  black;  but  when  in  powder,  it  is 
dark  green.  It  is  soluble  in  sulphuric  and  muriatic 
adds.  The  solutions  are  green.  When  dissolved  in 
nitric  add,  it  is  converted  into  the  peroxide.  Pro- 
toxide of  uranium  is  tasteless,  and,  when  auhj-drous* 


is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  sir.  Ptr : 
uranium,  or  urmnic  add,  is  obtsiaedby^aBr:; 
protoxide  in  nitric  add,  and  predpititni  I. 
tic  ammonia.     A  beautiful  yellow  pov^rt 
tained,  whidi  is  a  combinatioa  of  pmiM:( 
nium  and  ammonia.     Such  » its  tesdctq  * 
bine  with  other  bodies,  that  it  csaaoc  k 
in  a  separate  state.     If  we  attoapt  to  tef?  ■  1 
ammonia  and  water,  with  whic^  it  ii  niif^   ■ 
oxygen  M  the  same  time,  and  is  oostcrte^  r 
toxide.     The  same  change  tskrs  plsce  t^ 
heat  pemitrate  of  uranium.    Kothisg  i«  im 
pecting  the  oombinationr  whi^  this  nrd  '^ 
ble  of  forming  with  dilorine,  bcvNUse,!:' 
or  with  azote,  carbon,  boron,  u&eaa^ni- 
rus.     A  sulpburet  of  uranium  has  ben  -  > 
which  has  a  black  colour,  and,  whes  nbki  i 
Ullic  lustre.     Its  capadty  for  fomusf  iT  • 
the  other  metals  remains,  ia  coaitqscsa  • 
scarcity  of  the  metal,  uninvestifsted.   Tk 
of  uranium  are   uaed  in  painting  spoi  P" 
yielding  a  fine  orange  colour  in  the  csiae^ 
and  a  black  one  in  that  in  whkhtbepomic 
is  baked. 

URANUS.     According  to  the  eomi  -r 
of  the  Greeks,  Oaea  (Earth)  proceeded  6* ' 
(the  infinite  void  of  space).    The  earth  p' 
Uranus  (in  remote  antiquity,  the  pensofcr 
the  sphere  of  light,  the  heavenly  raak^  "^  •  ' 
became  the  mother  of  the  Titans,  tke  j^t- 
whom  was  called  J&imos  (Time).    AA^'-^' 
productions  of  nature  proceeded  ftosi  tk»"' 
of  the  Titans  and  Titanides.     TW*  «  07 
in  the  plastic  language  of  the  sndest  pofa- 
Time  (i&oaoi)  put  an  end  to  the  pnAra^*' 
of  Uranus,  and  emasculated  him  witi  \a^^^ 
Uranui  is  also  a  name  given  bf  <^  *^ 
astronomers  to  the  planet  whid  «  ^ 
call  Hereehel, 

URBANI8TS.     See  JSvieueM 
UREA.     See  Urine.  vi-u-- 

URI ;  a  Swiss  canton,  boimdsd  wsjb^*^'^ 
east  by  Olanis  and  Orisons,  sooth  by  ^^ 
west  by  Berne  and  UnterwaMes;  «<JV  , 
508;    popuUtion,    14,000.     The  ajj^ 
Germans  by  descent  and  ^i^^VH^'*.^^, 
religion;  the  government  democistie.   '     , 
is  divided  into  two  districts,  Cn  end  Tneo 
chief  town  is  Altorf.     The  coontry  »^ 
rugged,  composed  of  barren  snd  ««» 
and  deep  valleys.     Heie  «re  the  f«7": . 
of  St  Gothard,  which  are  covered  ^^ 
snow.     The  canton  is  trarened  ^    . 
sougi  by  the  Reuss,  and  contaias  •  "fj^j^ 
and  mountain  streams.    ^^^K^Sbi* 
largest  are  those  of  the  Reuss  sad  of  L^ 
of  which  admits  of  a  small  «tent  ol  njH  ^ 
pasturage  is  the  prindpal  source  ol         . 
and  cattle,  cheese,  wool,  I«**^^«'' ffV?!  ir 
articles  of  export.     Not  fitf  fro»  Al»"^ ' 
lage  of  Bufgelen,  the  Wrth-plsee  » J^T;. 
Uri  conduded,  in  1308,alesguefor««  J^j. . 
Schweiti  and  Unterwalden,  ™5v»**^ 
changed  into  the  perpetual  league*  Toe  ^^ . 
consists  <rf  mountains  and  vslleyti  s»*  ^  ,, 
by  mountains  always  covered  •'^  jfj^a  : 
south  U  mount  St  Gothard,  ^^^  irf  ' 
grain  is  raised ;   ordiard  fruits  socef<|" 
chief  occupation  of  the  people  is  "f^'V-  ' 
has  10,000  head  of  cattle)  and  ■^'lJ- 
road  over  the  St  Gothard  yid***2  ««» *  * 
formerly  above  15,000  people  p«"*** 
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nually,  from  SwitxerUnd  to  Italy.  Tbe  road  orer 
the  Simplon  ir  now  generally  preferred.  Uri  fur- 
uitheB  602  men  to  the  army  of  the  confederacy.  Its 
quota  of  money  is  9012  Swiss  francs. 

URIC  ACID.     See  Urine. 

URIM  AND  THUMMIM  (li^ht  tmdverfietum^ ; 
a  kind  of  ornament  belonging  to  the  habit  of  t  ne 
Jewish  high-priest,  by  means  of  which  he  gave  ora- 
cular answers  to  the  people.  What  they  were,  and 
the  mode  in  which  the  divine  will  was  communi- 
cated to  the  high.priest  by  means  of  them,  is  dis- 
puted among  the  critics. 

URINE  is  an  excrementitious  fluid,  designed  for 
ejecting  from  the  system  substances  which,  liy  their 
accumulation  within  the  body,  would  prove  mtal  to 
health  and  life.  It  is  secreted  by  the  kidneys, 
whose  sole  office  it  appears  to  be  to  separate  from 
the  blood  the  superfluous  matters  that  are  not  re- 
quired for  nutrition,  or  which  have  already  formed 
part  of  the  body,  and  been  removed  by  absorption. 
The  substances,  which,  in  particular  pass  off  by  this 
way,  are  nitrogen  and  various  saline  and  earthy 
compounds.  In  its  natural  state,  it  is  transparent, 
of  a  yellow  colour,  a  peculiar  smell,  and  saline  taste. 
Its  quantity,  and,  in  some  measure,  its  quality,  de- 
pend on  the  seasons  and  the  peculiar  constitution  of 
tbe  individual,  and  are  likewise  modified  by  disease. 
It  is  observed,  that  perspiration  carries  off  more  or 
less  of  the  fluid  which  would  else  have  passed  off 
by  urine ;  so  that  the  profusion  of  tbe  former  iaat- 
tended  with  the  diminution  of  tbe  latter.  The  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  most  concentrated  urine  is  1*030. 
It  gives  a  red  tint  to  litmus  paper — a  circumstance 
which  indicates  the  presence  of  a  free  acid,  or  of  a 
supersalt.  Though  at  first  quite  transparent,  an 
insoluble  matter  is  deposited  on  standing ;  so  that 
urine  voided  at  night  is  found  to  have  a  light  cloud 
floating  in  it  by  the  following  morning.  This  sub- 
stance consists  in  part  of  mucus,  and  partly  super- 
urate  of  ammonia,  which  is  much  more  soluble  in 
warm  than  in  cold  water.  Urine  is  prone  to  spon- 
taneous decomposition.  When  kept  for  two  or 
three  days,  it  acquires  a  strong  smell ;  and  as  the 
putrefaction  proceeds,  the  disagreeable  odour  in- 
creases,  until  at  length  it  becomes  exceedingly  of- 
tensive.  As  toon  as  these  changes  commence,  the 
urine  ceases  to  have  an  acid  reaction,  and  the  earthy 
phosphates  are  deposited.  In  a  short  time,  a  free 
alkali  make*  its  appearance,  and  a  large  quantitjr  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia  is  gradually  generated.  Simi- 
lar changes  may  be  produced  in  recent  urine,  by 
continued  boiling.  In  both  cases  the  phenomena 
are  owing  to  tbe  decomposition  of  vrea.  This 
principle  is  procured  by  evaporating  fresh  urine  to 
the  consistence  of  a  sirup,  and  then  gradually  add- 
ing to  it  pure  concentrated  nitric  acid,  till  the  whole 
becomes  a  dark-coloured  crystallized  mass,  which  is 
to  be  repeatedly  washed  with  ice-cold  wiiter,and  then 
dried  by  pressure  between  folds  of  bibulous  paper. 
To  the  nitrate  of  urea  thus  procured,  a  pretty 
strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda  is 
added,  until  the  add  is  neutralised ;  and  the  solution 
is  afterwards  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  set 
aside,  in  order  that  tbe  nitre  may  separate  in  crys- 
tals. The  residual  liquor,  on  evaporation  and  reso- 
lution in  alcohol,  deposits  transparent  and  colour- 
leu  crystab  of  urea.  It  leaves  a  sensation  of  cold- 
ness on  the  toiwue,  like  nitre,  and  its  smell  is  faint 
and  peculiar,  but  not  urinous;  specific  gravity 
]  -35 ;  it  fuses  at  24189  Fahr.,  and,  at  a  rather  higher 
t^'mperature,  is  resolved  into  carbonate  of  ammonia 
and  cfanic  acid :  water  dissolves,  at  60o,  more  than 


its  own  weight  of  urea,  and  boiling  water  takes  up 
an  unlimited  quantity.  The  numerous  researches 
made  coneeming  urine  have  given  the  following  as 
its  component  parts :  I.  water ;  2.  urea ;  3.  phos- 
phoric acid ;  4,  6,  6,  7.  phosphates  of  lime,  magne- 
sia, soda,  and  ammonia;  8,  9,  10,  11.  lithic,  rosa- 
cic,  benioic,  and  carbonic  acid;  12.  carbonate  of 
lime ;  13,  14.  muriates  of  soda  and  ammonia ;  15. 
gelatin;  16.  albumen)  17.  resin;  18.  sulphur. 
According  to  Beraelius,  healthy  urine  is  composed 
of  water.  033,  urea,  30*10,  sulphate  of  potash,  3-71, 
sulphate  of  soda  3*16,  phosphate  of  soda  2*94,  mu- 
riate of  soda  4*45,  phosphate  of  ammonia  1*65, 
muriate  of  ammonia  1*50,  free  acetic  add,  with 
lactate  of  ammonia,  animal  matter  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  urea,  17*14,  earthy  phosphates  with 
with  a  trace  of  fluate  of  lime  I-O,  uric  add  1,  mu- 
cus 0*32,  silex  0*3,  in  1000*0.  The  arte  acid  is  a 
constant  ingredient  in  urine :  when  pure,  it  has  the 
following  properties :  it  is  sometimes  in  the  state 
of  a  white  impalpable  powder,  sometimes  in  small 
four-sided  prisms,  having  considerable  lustre.  It  is 
very  tasteless,  very  white,  light,  and  insoluble  both 
in  water  and  alcohol.  In  concentrated  sulphuric 
add,  it  speedily  assumes  the  form  of  a  jelly,  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  little  heat,  a  complete  solution  is 
obtained.  In  nitric  add,  er en  though  dilute,  it  dis- 
solves with  effervescence  ;  and  when  the  solution  is 
evaporated  to  dryness,  it  assumes  a  fine  pink  colour, 
which  becomes  much  deeper  when  water  is  added, 
so  as  to  have  a  near  resemblance  to  carmine.  In  this 
state  it  stains  wood,  the  skin,  fcc.,  of  a  beautiful 
red  colour.  The  watery  solution  of  this  matter 
loses  its  red  colour  in  a  few  hours  and  it  cannot  af- 
terwards be  restored.  Uric  add  combines  with  the 
different  bases,  and  forms  a  genus  of  salts  called 
urates,  Tbe  only  ones  of  importance  are  the  urates 
of  ammonia,  potash  and  soda.  Urate  of  ammonia  is 
soluble,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  boiling,  but 
more  sparingly  in  cold  water.  The  urates  of  soda  and 
potash,  if  neutral,  are  of  very  feeble  solubility;  but 
an  excess  of  either  alkali  takes  up  a  large  quantity  of 
the  add.  When  uric  acid  is  heated  in  a  retort,  car- 
bonate and  hydrocjranate  of  ammonia  are  generated, 
and  a  volatile  add  sublimes,  called  pyro-uric  acid, 
which  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  cyanate  add. 
Such  is  a  general  view  of  the  composition  of  human 
urine  in  its  healthy  state.  But  this  fluid  is  subject 
to  a  great  variety  of  morbid  conditions,  which  arise 
from  the  defidency  or  excess  of  certain  prindples 
which  it  ought  to  contain,  or  from  the  presence  of 
others  wholly  foreign  to  its  composition.  Of  those 
substances  which,  though  naturally  wanting,  are 
sometimes  contained  in  the  urine,  the  most  remark- 
able is  sugar,  which  is  secreted  by  the  kidneys,  in 
diabetes.  Diabetic  urine  has  a  sweet  taste,  and  yields 
a  syrup  by  evaporation,  is  almost  always  of  a  pale 
straw  colour,  and  in  general,  has  a  greater  spedfic 
gravity  tlum  ordinary  urine.  The  sugar  when  pro- 
perly purified,  appears  identical,  both  in  properties 
and  composition,  with  vegetable  sugar,  approaching 
nearer  to  tbe  «ugar  of  grapes  than  that  of  the  sugar 
cane.  The  addifying  process  which  is  constantly 
going  forward  in  the  kidneys,  as  evinced  by  the  for- 
mation of  sulphuric,  phosphoric  and  uric  adds, 
sometimes  proceeds  to  a  morbid  extent,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  two  adds,  the  oxalic  and  nitric, 
are  generated ;  neither  of  which  exists  in  healthy 
urine.  The  former,  by  uniting  with  lime,  gives 
rise  to  one  of  the  worst  kinds  of  urioarv  concre- 
tions ;  and  the  latter  appears  to  lead  to  toe  forma- 
tion of  I  urpurate  of  ammonia,  bf  reacting  on  uric 
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acid.  In  seTere  cases  of  jaundice,  the  bile  passes 
from  the  blood  into  tbe  kidneys,  and  communicates 
a  yellow  colour  to  the  urine.  Though  albumen  is 
contained  in  a  very  minute  quantity  in  healthy  urine, 
in  some  diseases  it  is  present  in  large  proportion. 
It  is  characteristic  of  certain  kinds  of  dropsy.  In 
certain  states  of  tbe  system,  urea  is  generated  in  an 
unusually  small  proportion.  This  occurs  especially 
in  diabetes  mellitus,  and  in  acute  and  chronic  in- 
flammations of  the  liver.  An  abundant  secre- 
tion of  uric  acid  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  In 
some  instances,  this  acid  makes  its  appearance  in  a 
free  state  ;  but  happily  it  generally  occurs  in  com- 
bination  with  an  alkali,  especially  with  soda  or  am- 
monia. The  undue  secretion  of  these  salta,  if  tem- 
porary, occasions  scarcely  any  inconvenience,  and 
arises  from  such  slight  causes,  that  it  frequently 
takes  place  without  being  noticed.  This  affection 
b  generally  produced  by  errors  in  diet,  whether  as 
to  quantity  or  quality,  and  by  all  causes  which  in- 
terrupt the  digestive  process  in  any  of  its  stages,  or 
render  it  imperfect.  Doctor  Prout  specifies  unfer- 
mented,  heavy  brc«d,  aud  hard-boiled  puddings  or 
dumplings,  as,  in  particular,  disposing  to  the  for- 
mation of  urates.  These  sediments  have  commonly 
a  yellowish  tint,  which  is  communicated  by  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  urine ;  or,  when  they  are 
deposited  in  fevers,  forming  the  lateritous  sediment, 
they  are  red,  in  consequence  of  the  colouring  matter 
of  the  urine  being  then  more  abundant.  As  long  as 
uric  acid  remains  in  combination  with  a  base,  it  never 
ields  a  crystalline  deposit ;  but  when  this  acid  is 
,n  excess  and  in  a  free  state,  its  very  sparing  solubi- 
lity causes  it  to  separate  in  minute  crystals,  even 
within  the  bladder,  giving  rise  to  two  of  the  most 
distressing  complaints  to  which  mankind  are  sub- 
ject— to^raoWwhen  the  crystals  are  detached  from 
one  another,  and,  when  agglutinated  by  animal  mat- 
ter  into  concrete  masses,  to  the  $ione.  These  dis- 
eases may  arise  either  from  uric  add  being  directly 
secreted  by  the  kidneys,  or  from  the  formation  of 
some  other  add,  by  which  the  urate  of  ammonia  is 
decomposed.  The  tendency  of  urine  to  contain 
free  add  occurs  most  frequently  in  dyspeptic  persons 
of  a  gouty  habit,  and  is  fiimiliarly  known  by  the 
name  of  the  uric  or  lithic  acid  diathesis.  In  these 
individuals,  the  dispoution  to  undue  addity  of  the 
urine  is  superadded  to  that  state  of  the  system  which 
leads  to  an  unusual  supply  of  the  urates.  A  defi- 
dency  of  this  acid  in  urine,  however,  is  no  less  in- 
jurious than  its  excess.  As  phosphate  of  lime  in 
its  neutral  state,  is  insoluble  in  water,  this  salt  can- 
not be  dissolved  in  urine  except  by  being  in  tbe 
form  of  a  superphosphate.  Hence  it  happens  that 
healthy  urine  yields  a  precipitate,  when  it  is  neu- 
tralized by  an  alkali ;  and  if,  by  the  indiscriminate 
employment  of  alkaline  medicines,  or  from  any  other 
cause,  the  urine,  while  yet  in  the  bladder,  is  ren- 
dered neutral,  the  earthy  phosphates  are  necessarily 
deposited,  and  an  opportunity  afforded  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  stone. 

URN ;  a  spedes  of  vase  of  a  roundish  form,  but 
largest  in  the  middle,  destined,  among  the  andents, 
to  receive  and  enclose  the  ashes  of  the  dead ;  which 
destination,  its  name,  in  fact,  sufficiently  indicates, 
the  Latin  word  uma,  or  nmula,  being  most  probably 
a  derivative  of  the  verb  were  (to  burn).  The  Ro- 
mans often  made  use  of  Grecian  vases  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  is  evident  from  those  found  in  the  tombs  in 
the  vicinity  of  Naples,  which  contain  both  liones  and 
ashes.  (See  Va^e.)^  Urns  are  commonly  met  with 
in  almost  all  collections  of  antiquities ;  and  Mont- 


faucon,  in  particular,  has  dvawn  ni  Qimri  tr 
number  of  them.     The  substances  c^Aon: ; 
construction  of  these  veaselsarenaBcniit.  At 
them  are  gold,  bronze,  glass,  terrt-eotti,Hr 
porphyry.  They  were  made  of  sll  skaponf^. 
some  had  smooth  sar&ces;  others  were  ori 
basso  riUevo,  Many  have  been  diiroTcred  to. 
scriptions ;  others  with  the  name  only  ti 'k . 
to  whose  remains  they  were  deroted.  Srm 
no  other  character  than  the  two  lettcnD.M    ' 
MatUhus    (To   the    Shadowy  I>citkt> 
again,  present  nothing  more  than  tlic  wa  i 
artist  by  whom  they  were  wrooght,  vhitb 
on  the  handle  or  at  the  bottom.    Little  n»u  • 
occasionally  been  found  in  andent  toabi.^'^ 
nated  lachrymal  icnu.     See  Lmtkrfmttm}. 

URSA  MAJOR  AND  UR8AMUiOB;tW.^ 
and  Little  Bear.     See  OmtUOaiwu. 

URSULA,  St;   a  virgin  martyr:  •btl, 
the  legend,  a  daughter  of  a  prince  infiritc: 
death  at  Cologne,  some  say  in  384,  otben .  i 
together  with  11, 000  virgins  who  sccokf-- 
According  to  another  rradiog,  the  ssakr . 
companions  was  only  eleven.    The  ns^  • 
have  been  increased  to  1 1,000  by  a  vaO^i^  - 
ing  the  name  of  one  of  her  atteodaats  fa>.( 
cording  to  the  legend,  and  accordinf:  to  i  ts^ 
which  belonged  to  the  Sorbonne,  Tadeci^ 
a  number.     The  Roman  martyrokgy  sw-.t . 
saint  and  her  virgin  companions,  vitbor.  r : 
their  number.     St  UrsuU  was  the  pstnee? :  - 
Sorbonne.     See  UrguKmes,  and  Olepe,  ^ 

URSULINES,  OB  NUNS  OP  8T  «?  -' 
sisterhood  founded  by  St  Angeb.  H  B^ 
1637,  at  first  without  being  bound  to  tbe  r. 
the  monastic  life,  but  devoting  theaadm  "^ 
to  the  practice  of  Christian  diarity  tad  t»  "^^ 
tion  of  children.  Paul  IIL  confinned  lk«  -  ^ 
under  the  name  of  societjf  of  Si  UrtJ*-  •' "] 
Gregory  XIIL  made  the  sode^y  a  «^P*/ 
subject  to  the  rule  of  St  Augurtiae.it  tk««^ 
tion  of  St  Charles  Borromeo.    TW«**''^\ 
religious  vows  a  fourth,  to  occupy  tie^'^*^ 
tuitously  in  the  education  of  children rfj^ 
sex.     The  order  is  under  the  iuperiat«*2«^ 
the  bishops.     In  the  eighteenth  ^^^^^ 
convents.      Many   govemmenti  ^^^\^i 
convents  in  general,  protected  the  I  fw^  ^ 
count  of  their  useful  labours,  V^^^'L  - 
practice  of  Christian  charity  towsrtb  w «» 
DicHomiaire  de  Theolo^,  publisbed  in  >^" 
that  300  convewU  of  these  sisters  eiotj*  ^  - 
time  in  France.  Their  dress  is  black,  *JJ**'^. 
belt,  and  a  rope  for  the  purpose  of  «« *^^ 
Their  congregations,  however,  did  w^  ■'V 
accept  the  monastic  rule;  and  "'^'^f . 
there  were  sodeties,  the  members  of  '  _'^ 
took  the  vow  of  chastity,  and  gave  iwtrjj^  ^ 
their  sisters.     Their  dress  wu  thst  coaaw*_ 
about  200  years  ago  by  widows.    Tbefe»« 
these  sisterhoods  in  Uie  United  Statei  <*  ** 

URUS.     SeeO*.  ,     ^r 

USAGE,  in  kw.     See  Commm  w».  "^ 

I  SANCE,  in  bilU  of  excbange.   5<t^ 
Exchange.  ,.    .  • 

USBECKS ;  a  Turkish  tribe,  now  r^H 
tary,  and,  for  three  centuries,  the  t^"*  *«;,• 
Central  Asia.  They  occupy  tbe  iaodfr«  P*^ . 
(or  Usbeckkistan)  and  TurcomsoM-  i'  ^ 
Turkish  word  for  wlf,  and  htch  ^f^f^^o. 
Unbech  signifies  master  of  one's  idL  ^"^ 
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Slialbtiii  Khan,  beeaiiM!,  in  1496,  the  founder  of  the 
power  of  the  Uthecki  on  the  Oxus  (Jihon  or  Amu). 
He  deprived  the  descendants  of  Timour  of  the  lest 
shadow  of  their  power.  After  a  long  series  of  wars 
with  the  Persians,  Buchanans,  Turcomans  and 
Chorasmians,  after  bloody  civil  contentions  and 
changes  of  dynasties,  Mahmed  Rahim  Khan  at  last 
obtained  absolute  powers,  in  1802  (see  TurkeUan^ 
over  Khiwa  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  He 
organiied  the  present  empire,  established  a  divan, 
coined  gold  and  silver,  he  With  all  the  other 
qualities  of  a  despot,  he  united  cunning  and  uncom- 
mon understanding.  The  Usbecks  are  more  honest 
than  the  other  tribes  under  the  khan.  Justice  is 
one  of  their  chief  traits.  They  hate  lying  and  ava- 
rice  and  every  thing  groveling.  War  and  pillage 
they  consider  the  only  honourable  employments. 
They  still  continue  their  struggles  with  the  Persians 
and  Turcomans,  invade  the  territories  of  their 
neighbours,  and  carry  away  slaves.  There  are  said 
to  be  at  present  about  aOOO  Russian  and  90,000 
Pemaan  slaves  among  them.  The  Usbecks  now 
generally  live  in  towns,  possess  the  highest  offices, 
and  own  many  small  castlea,  which  they  lease  to 
the  Turcomans  and  Sartes.  They  are  divided  into 
four  chief  tribes.  The  number  of  their  warriors 
may  amount  to  30,000.  The  khan  has,  in  the 
whole,  3,000,000  of  subjects.  Khiwa,  the  residence 
of  Mahmed  Ilahim,  is  inferior  in  die  to  Newurgens, 
an  ancient  city,  which  flourished  during  the  times 
of  the  Arabians,  but  is  now  depopulated.  The  arts,  I 
sciences,  music  and  poetry  were  cultivated  there.  I 
Until  the  fourteenth  century,  it  was  the  point  of 
meeting  of  all  the  caravans  on  the  Jihon.  Perhaps 
the  influence  of  the  Russians  may  introduce  tome 
civilixation  among  these  rude  tribes. 

USEDOM ;  a  Prussian  island  in  the  Baltic,  sepa- 
rated  from  the  coast  of  Pomerania  partly  by  the 
river  Peene,  and  partly  by  the  Frische  Haff,  about 
thirty  miles  in  length,  of  a  very  irregular  form,  and 
in  no  part  above  three  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is 
intersected  by  several  ranges  of  downs  and  sand 
hills,  and  has  large  woods,  but  not  much  land  fit  for 
agriculture.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefhr  employed 
in  navigation  and  fishing.  Population,  from  1 1 ,000 
to  \2j000i  square  miles,  150;  chief  towns,  Swine- 
munde  and  Usedom;  Ion.  13^  IT  to  199  56'  £. ; 
lat.  54<»  15'  to  54<'  45'  N. 

USHER,  Jambs  ;  archbishop  of  Armagh,  in  Ire- 
land, bom  at  Dublin,  in  1560.  After  the  death  of 
his  &ther,  who  was  one  of  the  six  clerks  in  chan- 
cery, he  gave  up  the  paternal  estate  to  his  younger 
brother,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  church ;  entered 
Trinity  college,  and  studied  the  writings  of  the 
lathers  and  the  schoolmen,  whence  he  compiled  a 
systematic  body  of  extracts;  and,  in  1601,  took 
holy  orders,  and  was  appointed  afternoon  preacher 
at  Christ-church,  Dublin.  Soon  after,  he  visited 
England,  to  purchase  books  for  Trinity  college  lib- 
rary, and  became  acquainted  with  many  learned  men. 
His  talents,  and  the  favour  of  bis  sovereign,  James 
I.,  successively  procured  him  the  professorship  of 
divtnitjr  at  Trinity  college ;  in  1607,  the  office  of 
chancellor  of  8t  Patrick's ;  the  bishopric  of  Meath, 
in  1620 ;  the  poet  of  privy  counsellor,  in  1623 ;  and 
the  following  year,  the  primacy  of  Ireland.  In  this 
station  he  displayed  the  same  seal  against  the  Catho- 
lics for  which  he  had  been  distinguished  in  the  early 
part  of  his  career,  and  wrote  several  controversial 
works  on  the  theological  points  of  interest  at  the 
time.  His  notions  of  church  government  verging 
towards  PrMbyteriaaisiB,  hit  enemies  took  ad  vantago 


of  this  to  destroy  his  credit  with  James  I. ;  but  his 
undeviating  support  of  the  royal  supremacy  saved 
him  from  suflTering  by  their  machinations,  and  he 
enjoyed,  to  the  last,  the  esteem  of  king  James.  He 
endeavoured  to  prevent  Charles  L  from  sacrificing 
Lord  Strafford,  whom  Usher  attended  in  prison  and 
at  his  execution.  He  adhered  to  the  king's  interest 
during  the  civil  war,  and  witnessed  the  execution 
of  his  master.  The  scene  had  such  an  effect  on 
him,  that  he  fainted ;  and  he  commemorated  the 
event  by  an  anniversary  celebration  of  funeral  rites. 
After  that  event,  he  experienced  civility  and  flat- 
tering promises  from  Cromwell ;  but  the  latter  were 
not  fulfilled.  He  died  in  1656,  and  the  protector 
ordered  that  he  should  be  interred  in  Westmintter 
abbey.  Archbishop  Usher  carried  on  an  extensive 
correspondence  with  the  learned  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  and  collected,  at  considerable  expense, 
valuable  books  and  manuscripts.  Among  the  latter 
were  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  and  a  Syriac  version 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Such  was  the  general  esteem 
excited  by  his  character  and  literary  reputation, 
that,  on  his  quitting  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  the 
rebellion,  he  was  offered  a  professorship  at  Leyden ; 
and  cardinal  Richelieu  invited  him  to  settle  in 
France,  promising  him  his  patronage,  with  perfect 
freedom  as  to  religion.  But  he  thought  proper  to 
decline  both  these  proposals.  His  principal  works 
are  the  Annals  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
(folio),  a  treatise  of  the  highest  authority  in  chrono- 
logy and  sacred  history ;  Briianmicarum  EceUnarum 
AtUigmtateB  (folio)  ;  and  a  Body  of  Divinity  (folio), 
compiled  surreptitiously  from  his  sermons  and  notes. 
^See  Aikin*s  £4ve9  of  Setdem  and  Uaher  (1812). 

USHER  (Aaismr) ;  an  officer  who  has  the  care 
of  the  door  of  a  court,  hall,  chamber,  or  the  like. — 
The  gentleman  uaher  of  the  black  rod  is  the  chief 
gentleman  usher  in  Britain.  During  the  sessions 
of  parliament,  he  attends  the  house  of  peers.  His 
badge  is  a  black  rod,  with  a  lion,  in  gold,  at  the  top. 
This  rod  has  the  authority  of  a  mace ;  and  to  the 
custody  of  this  officer  all  peers  subjected  to  ques- 
tion for  any  crime  are  first  committed. 

USQUEBAUGH.     See  Whukey. 

USUFRUCT  {uMuafrnctvti);  in  the  civil  law, 
the  temporary  use  or  enjoyment  of  any  lands  or 
tenements,  or  the  right  of  receiving  the  fruits  and 
profits  of  an  inheritance,  or  other  thing,  without  a 
power  of  alienating  the  thing  or  changing  the  pro- 
perty thereof.  The  relations  between  the  proprie- 
tor and  the  usufructuary  are  settled  by  the  agree- 
ment made  between  them. 

USURPER;  in  politics,  one  who  unlawfully 
puts  himself  at  the  head  of  a  government.  See 
Legitimaof,  and  De  Facto  ;  also  Sovereignty, 

USURY,  in  a  very  general  sense,  means  a  com- 
pensation or  reward  for  money  lent.  In  this  sense, 
it  is  equivalent  to  intereU,  But  in  the  common 
business  of  life,  it  rarely  has  this  signification,  but 
is  chiefly  used  in  an  odious  sense,  to  express  an  ex- 
orbitant or  illegal  compensation  for  money  lent,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  common  compensation  al- 
lowed by  law,  which  is  called  interewt.  Thus  a 
man  is  commonly  called  a  aivrcr,  who  lets  money 
for  more  than  legal  interest,  and  who  is  therefore 
deemed  a  hard,  oppressive  and  avaricious  creditor. 
It  is  singular  to  what  a  great  extent  the  prejudice 
against  the  receipt  of  interest  upon  money  lent  has 
prevailed  in  all  ages.  That  a  man  should  receive  a 
compensation  for  a  thing  which  he  lends  to  another 
for  a  use  which  is  beneficial  to  the  latter,  and  in- 
convenient to  himself,  aeems  to  stand  upon  the  fint 
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principles  of  justice.  If  A  lets  his  horse  to  B  for 
a  journey,  for  B's  pleasure  or  profit,  no  one  doubts 
the  propriety  of  A's  asking  and  receiving  a  compen- 
sation for  the  hire  of  the  horse.  Why,  ttien,  should 
not  A  be  equally  entitled  to  a  compensation,  if  he 
lends  money  to  B  for  the  pleasure  or  profit  of  the 
latter?  If  the  compensation  asked  be  a  reasonable 
recompense  only,  for  the  inconvenience  to  which  A 
is  put,  or  for  the  hazard  which  he  runs  of  not  re- 
ceiving back  the  thing  lent,  there  is  no  difference 
in  the  principle,  whel£er  the  loan  be  of  the  horse 
or  of  the  money.  If  it  be  exorbitant  or  illegal,  the 
impropriety  and  injustice  equally  apply  to  eadi  case. 
And  yet  it  has  been  rare,  either  in  the  policy  of  na^ 
tions  or  the  opinions  of  moralists,  that  the  transac- 
tions have  been  viewed  in  an  equally  favourable 
light.  One  ground  of  the  common  prejudice  pro- 
bably has  been,  that  money,  being  the  common  me- 
dium of  trade  and  commerce,  is  more  generally  in 
demand,  and  more  universally  useful  to  all  persons, 
than  any  other  commodity ;  and  therefore  the  whole 
community  are  eager  to  borrow  upon  as  cheap  terms 
as  possible,  and  the  lenders  are  as  naturally  desirous 
to  lend  upon  as  high  terms  as  possible ;  thus  be- 
getting a  mutual  jealousy,  and  a  strong  tendency 
to  hard  bargains.  In  times  when  money  is  scarce, 
the  necessity,  as  well  as  the  difficulty,  of  borrow- 
ing, is  greatly  increased,  and  an  inflamed  spirit  of 
discontent  is  generated  against  those  who  possess 
the  means  of  relief,  and  wUl  not  afford  it,  but  upon 
the  terms  of  an  exorbitant  compensation.  They 
thus  become  odious,  first  as  individuals,  and  next, 
when  they  become  numerous,  as  a  class.  In  this 
way,  money-lenders  are  deemed  to  have  a  peculiar 
interest  hostile  to  that  of  the  public  at  large  ;  and 
even  if  the  laws  do  not  prohibit  the  charge  of  high 
interest,  they  are  stigmatized  as  extortioners  and 
usurers.  Besides,  the  poor,  the  extravagant  and 
the  dissolute,  generally  live  beyond  their  means,  and 
therefore  have  the  strongest  desire,  as  well  as  the 
strongest  necessity,  for  borrowing.  In  proportion 
as  their  wants  rise,  they  are  more  ready  to  contract 
for  high  interest ;  and  as  they  are  unable  to  pay 
when  the  proper  time  for  payment  arrives,  they  are 
compelled  to  submit  to  further  exactions ;  and  the 
creditors,  as  they  perceive  an  increasing  hazard  of 
losing  the  principal,  are  disposed  to  indemnify  them- 
selves against  the  risk  by  additional  premiums. 
From  these  combined  operations,  always  going  on, 
in  such  cases,  with  accelerated  force,  there  is  al- 
most a  certainty  of  ultimate  ruin  to  such  borrowers. 
The  creditors  are  thus  compelled  to  more  vigilance, 
and  to  more  effort  to  obtain  or  secure  payment, 
until,  at  last,  the  borrowers  seem  to  be  the  victims 
of  misfortunes  which  they  are  unable  to  resist,  and 
the  creditors  to  be  the  instruments  of  harsh  and 
vindictive  oppression.  Thus  public  sympathy  be- 
comes enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  sufferers,  without 
adverting  to  the  rights  or  the  indulgences  of  the 
creditors,  simply  because  the  latter  can  bear  the 
loss  without  as  much  suffering. 

But  a  more  extensive  ground  of  prejudice  has 
been  derived  from  religious  sources.  Those  who 
are  enemies  to  the  allowance  of  interest  in  general, 
often  make  no  distinction  between  that  and  usury, 
and  hold  each  to  be  equally  reprehensible.  Chris- 
tians,  in  an  especial  manner,  have  drawn  arguments 
from  the  prohibition  of  usury  by  the  law  of  Moses, 
among  the  Jews ;  and  the  school  divines,  partly  on 
this  account,  and  partly  on  the  authority  of  Aristo- 
tle, who  has  fancifully  said  that  money  is  naturally 
barren,  and  to  make  it  breed  money  is  preposterous. 


have  not  hesitated  to  pronoance  it  costnn  • 
divine  law,  both  natural  and  revealed.  Tit  i 
law,  too,  has  proscribed  the  taking  «( a;,  rr 
least,  interest  for  the  loan  of  mone}-,  si  i  br. 
It  is  not  surprising,  under  such  draoBitiw* 
men,  in  the  dark  ages»  should  havf  loekn 
horror  upon  the  taking  of  interot,  wi  ^ 
military  and  feudal  lords  of  those  diji,  t%.  i 
always  needy,  and  always  borrowiiif,  fiE  ■ 
pride  of  birth  and  rank,  and  foil  of  diakt  ir . 
humbler  avocations  of  life,  and  cspedilhrfi- 
connected  with  the  aecumulatioB  of  ooin.s. 
have  looked  with  contempt  upon  tk  m*i  ■ 
have  augmented  the  popular  ddoioa.  ft.' 
in  enlightened  tiroes,  the  religkMi  Knp]<«'A« 
we  have  alluded  should  still  have  prenilci. 
more  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  eomrac  - 
when  it  has  once  fitstened  itsdf  oo  tkeosK 
Nothing  can  be  clearer,  than  that  the  Ham 
cept  was  merely  a  political,  and  not  •  an 
oept.     It  did  not  probihit  the  Jews  froa  ^  . 
of  usury.     It  only  prohibited  then  te  u 
it  from  their  own  brethren*  the  Jevi.  E. 
Mosaic  law,  in  express  words,  pemitud  !>? 
take  it  of  a  stranger.     The  Jews  have,  wtcvt, 
been  great  money-lenders  upon  illtenftilt.•* 
and  this  has,  probably,  in  Christaui  eositnr 
more  augmented  the  prejudice  sfsiait  tb  * 
rable,  but  unfortunate  people.    lmM,9«'- 
is  this  prejudice  fixed,  that  a  nas  of  a  vi- 
avaricious   character    ia,  even  oov,  jnr^- 
called  a  Jew.     There  is,  however,  not  tk^; 
foundation,  either  in  natural  or  rrmk^  ^  • 
for  any  prohibition  against  the  tskiai  of  r*-' 
upon  money,  any  more  than  against  the  tak:: 
profit  for  the  use  of  any  other  thing  loiKd 

But  the  policy  of  roost  nations  hss  itf  «^  ^ 
the  right  or  rate  of  interest  to  rest  opes  tk  »" 
moral  law,  or  the  doctrines  of  religion,  h  >-^ 
all  nations,  in  modem  times,  the  kgi^ktrv  *- 
regulated  the  subject,  and  prohibited,  udrr-- 
penalties,  all  contracts  and  bargsios,  hj  ^^-  * 
excess  of  interest,  beyond  the  rate  pr«»ft** " 
laif,  is  secured.     In  many  covntiiet,  tkerV-* 
clared  all  such  contracto  utterly  roid. » tk 
the  principal  loan  cannot  be  recovered ;  t^ ' 
ing  the  supposed  want  of  consfiesof,  cs  r» 
a  full  justification  of  the  grossest  wMt  oC  a«^  ^ 
on  the  other.    In  some  countries,  they  tow »-  ' 
the  interest,  if  paid,  to  be  recoftwd  bri 
other  countries,  they  have  refitted  this,  i»  '*' 
an  intermediate  course,  allowing  s  neo^ ' 
principal,   sometimes  with  a  sosll  iitf^  ' 
sometimes  with  no  interest.    Among  ^^^^^ 
political  economists,  it  has  been  fo^,*^*^ 
vexed  question,  how  ^  the  regalstios  « -*| 
upon  money  is  founded  in  sound  polin*^.^ 
convenience.     That  it  should  be  reg»ktK* 
legislature  to  the  extent  of  deelariny,  hr  •  r^ 
rule,  what  interest  shall  be  allowed  vbc*  t^'' 
have  been  silent,  and  what  shall  be  «Do*(< J 
there  has  been  a  wilful  delay  of  ptywttt  ^ 
the  stipulated  period,  would  seen  to  W  ■  r^. 
tion  susceptible  of  little  questioo  or  M^ 
far  better  to  have  some  certain  rule  is  t^^ 
to  furnish  a  universal  guide,  than  to  k*" 
amount  to  be  ascertained  by  a  jodkss]  if*  ^ 
every  esse  of  difference  between  the  psrtjj^ 
where  the  parties  have  been  silent,  if  i"^  '^ 
exist,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  *•  ^jJI^,, 
in  or  adopted  by  them.     The  questioo,  tjfj 
whether  the  law  ought,  in  cases  unffom* 
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t^e  pftrtiM,  to  adopt  tome  unifonn  measure  of  in- 
terett,  but  whether  the  parties  should  be  prohibited 
from  stipulating  for  any  rate  of  interest  which  they 
may  choose.  In  former  ages,  it  was  quite  a  com- 
mon practice  for  legislatures  to  regulate  the  rate  of 
buying  and  selling  many  commodities,  so  as  to  re- 
strain the  ratio  of  profits  within  certain  limits. 
Such  regulations  would  now  be  generally  deemed 
un philosophical  and  impolitic,  as  well  as  oppressive. 
All  that  the  law  woul4jiow  attempt  to  accomplish, 
would  be  to  prevent  imposition,  fraud  and  circum- 
vention  in  such  contracts.  Why  should  not  the 
same  principles  apply  to  bargains  about  money? 
Why  should  a  man,  dealing  fiurly  and  openly,  be 
prevented  by  the  laws  from  making  m  high  a  profit 
upon  the  sale  or  loan  of  money  as  upon  the  sale  or 
loan  of  merchandise  ? 

The  i^neral  grounds  upon  which  legislation  upon 
the  subject  of  the  interest  of  money  has  been  justi- 
fied, as  contradistinguished  from  other  profitable 
contracts,  are,  the  prevention  of  excessive  interest; 
the  prevention  of  prodigality ;  the  protection  of  the 
poor  and  needy  against  eztortiou ;  the  suppression 
of  rash  enterprise,  and  the  security  of  the  weak 
and  credulous  against  imposition.  Now,  it  will  be 
found,  upon  a  careful  examination,  that  some  of 
these  grounds  are  quite  unsatisfactory  and  delusive ; 
and  some  of  them  are  equally  applicable  to  all  other 
contracts  and  bargains  as  well  as  to  loans  of  money. 
So  far  as  the  object  of  laws  is  to  prevent  oppression 
and  imposition,  and  undue  advantage  of  the  strong 
over  the  weak  and  credulous,  the  principal  should 
apply  to  all  contracts,  not  by  regulating  the  terms 
of  every  contract  a  priori,  and  settling  what,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  should  be  just  and  reason- 
able, but  by  providing,  by  general  principles  of  law, 
that  unconscionable  and  oppressive  contracts,  where 
undue  advajitage  is  taken  of  the  weakness,  or  cre- 
dulity, or  necessity,  of  the  other  party,  shall  be 
either  wholly  set  aside,  or  reduced  to  moderation, 
upon  a  full  trial  of  each  particular  cause,  and  an  ex- 
amination  of  all  the  facts,  so  as  to  make  the  deci- 
sion just  in  itself,  ex  aquo  ei  boHO.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  contracts  for  loans  of 
money  which,  in  this  respect,  makes  it  either 
necessary  or  proper  to  distinguish  them  from  others. 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  prodigality  would  be  en- 
eouraged  by  the  fmaUiy  of  borrowing  any  more  than 
of  buying.  Interest  will  always  bear  a  steady  pro- 
portion to  the  means  of  repayment,  and  the  punc- 
tuality of  the  performance  of  the  contract.  If  per- 
sons are  prodigal  and  extravagant,  they  will  not  be 
less  inclined  to  borrow  because  the  laws  have  pro- 
tected them  against  paying  an  undue  interest; 
and  if  they  do  borrow  under  such  circumstances, 
they  must  either  give  an  extravagant  interest,  in 
order  to  indemnify  the  lender  against  the  additional 
risk  from  its  illegality,  or  elie  they  will  borrow 
upon  the  usual  terms ;  and  in  neither  case  does  the 
prohibition  answer  its  purpose. 

The  interest  of  money  must  ordinarily  be  regu- 
lated in  practice  by  the  value  of  the  use  to  the 
borrower  as  well  as  the  lender,  by  the  general  de- 
mand for  it,  and  by  the  hazard  of  repayment.  If 
the  demand  be  small,  and  the  security  be  good,  the 
interest  will  be  low.  If  the  demand  be  great,  the 
interest  will  be  high,  although  the  security  be  good. 
And  if  the  demand  be  great,  and  the  security  doubt- 
ful, it  is  obvious  that  the  price  will  be  proportion- 
ally enhanced,  since  it  includes  the  risk  of  loss  as 
well  as  the  value  of  the  use.  Now,  it  is  certain 
that  these  three  ingredients  admit  of  very  various 


combinations,  and  that  there  are  perpetual  changes 
going  on  in  relation  to  each.  Nothing  is  more  un- 
certain or  variable  than  the  demand  for  money,  and 
the  facility  of  obtaining  it.  It  depends  upon  a 
thousand  circumstances,  political,  commercial,  and 
even  local.  No  man  can  foresee  them;  and  no 
legislation  can  suitably  provide  for  them.  The 
very  elements  upon  which  to  found  a  rule  admit  of 
no  arrangement  and  no  certainty.  Is  it  not,  there- 
fore, unwise,  as  well  as  unjust,  to  establish  a  general 
rule  to  govern  all  cases,  when  the  rule  itself  cannot 
work  the  same  way  any  two  days  in  succession 
throughout  the  year? 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  positive  mischiefs 
attendant  upon  all  absolute  regulations  of  this  sub- 
ject. In  the  first  place,  no  laws  can  pnctically  re- 
duce the  rate  of  interest  below  the  lowest  ordinary 
market  rate  at  the  time  when  the  money  is  wanted. 
It  will  be  borrowed,  at  all  events,  if  there  is  a 
necessity ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  demand  grows 
more  urgent,  there  will  be  a  corresponding  disposi- 
tion to  evade  and  break  down  the  restriction. 
Thus  a  tendency  is  created  to  a  habitual  disobe- 
dience to  the  laws— a  tendency  which,  in  every 
view,  moral  as  well  as  political,  is  deeply  to  be  de- 
precated. In  the  next  place,  it  operates  greatly  to 
the  discouragement  of  trade  and  commerce.  No- 
thing more  fisvours  the  interests  of  commerce  than 
a  general  liberty  to  buy  and  sell  without  restraint 
or  obstruction.  If  the  party  can  always  obtain 
money,  while  he  possesses  good  credit,  without  any 
restraint  as  to  the  interest  he  shall  give  for  it,  from 
the  rise  or  fall  of  markets,  he  will  naturally  be  in- 
duced  to  extend  his  business,  and  may  extend  it 
with  comparative  security  and  advantage.  But,  if 
he  is  obliged  to  calculate  all  possible  chances  of 
relieving  his  necessities  beforehand,  with  the  know- 
ledge that,  if  money  rises  in  the  market,  he  must 
borrow  upon  disadvantageous  terms,  he  will  not 
embark  at  all  in  enterprises  which  go  beyond  his 
own  present  means;  or  he  will  take  the  risk,  and, 
if  the  exigency  arises,  he  must  pay  proportionally 
higher,  because  the  law  gives  no  validity  to  the 
contract.  He  must  pay  the  lender  for  trusting  to 
his  honour  and  honesty,  and  not  to  the  authority 
of  the  lawa»  In  short,  the  moment  it  is  admitted 
(what  can  hardly  be  disputed)  that  commerce  can. 
not  well  subsist,  to  a  great  degree,  in  any  country, 
without  mutual  and  extensive  credits,  it  is  obvious 
that  every  measure  that  facilitates  and  gives  security 
to  such  credits  must  be  beneficiaL 

Another  evil  attendant  tipon  restrictive  laws  is, 
that,  in  any  scarcity  or  extraordinary  emergency, 
they  unavoidably  enhance  the  market  price  of 
money.  They  make  the  pressure  heavier,  and  com- 
pel the  parties  to  heavier  sacrifices.  Many  men 
will  not,  in  such  times,  lend  their  money  at  all 
upon  common  interest;  and  yet  they  have  grest 
scruples  about  letting  it  upon  anv  contract  fcr 
usury,  lest  they  should  lose  both  pnncipal  and  in- 
terest. Others,  if  they  do  lend  without  regard  to 
the  laws,  demand  a  higher  and  perhaps  extravagant 
compensation  for  the  hazard  which  they  run.  And 
conscientious  borrowers,  rather  than  incur  the  im- 
putation of  being  violators  of  the  laws,  make  other 
sacrifices  of  their  property,  which  sometimes  are 
ruinous,  and  generally  are  deeply  injurious  to  their 
estates.  If,  under  such  circumstances,  they  were 
free  to  make  their  own  bargains,  thev  could  borrow 
at  lower  rates,  and  could  give  legal  security.  In 
short,  the  prohibitory  system,  in  many  rases,  sfrprn- 
vates  the  very  evils  which  it  is  intended  to  mitignte. 
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It  makes  the  prodigal  more  extravagant,  the  rash 
more  undistinguiahing,  the  poor  more  servile^  and 
dependent,  the  rich  more  irresolute  or  avaricious, 
the  weak  a  more  easy  prey  to  the  crafty,  the  busy  and 
enterprising  more  timid  or  more  speculative,  and  thus 
introduces  into  social  life  many  perturbations  which 
cannot  be  calculated,  and  many  immoral  practices 
which  silently  impair,  or  openly  sap,  the  founda- 
tions of  virtue. 

UTAWAS.  OR  OUT  AW  AS;  a  river  which 
forms  the  boundary  between  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  and  flows  south-east  into  the  St  Lawrence, 
just  above  Montreal.  It  is  sometimes  called  Mon- 
treal river.  Its  course  is  considerably  interrupted 
by  falls  and  rapids ;  yet  the  fur  traders  contrive  to 
pass  these  without  damage  in  their  loaded  canoea. 
Its  navigation  will  doubtless  be  greatly  improved 
by  canals. 

UTERINE  (from  ttfervs,  womb)  is  used  to  de- 
note  the  relation  of  children  who  have  the  same 
mother,  but  different  fathers. 

UTERUS  (the  womb);  the  organ  in  which  the 
embryo  is  received  from  the  ovary,  to  which  it  be- 
comes adherent,  so  as  to  receive  the  materials  of  its 
growth,  and  in  which  it  is  retained  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  in  various  species  until  its  expulsion 
in  the  process  of  parturition.  A  proper  uterus  be- 
longs  only  to  the  mammalia ;  oviparous  generation 
under  Yarious  modifications  is  found  in  the  other 
ckssea;  and  the  female  organ  is  therefore  reduced 
to  a  mere  canal  (oviduct)  for  the  transmission  of 
the  ova.  In  the  human  female,  the  uterus  is  a 
spongy  receptacle,  resembling  a  compressed  pear, 
situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  above  the 
vagina,  and  between  the  urinary  bladder  and  rectum. 
Its  form  resembles  that  of  an  oblong  pear  flattened, 
with  the  depressed  sides  placed  towards  the  ossa 
pubis  and  sacrum ;  but  in  the  impregnated  state,  it 
becomes  more  oval,  according  to  the  degree  of  its 
distention.  For  the  convenience  of  description, 
and  for  some  practical  purposes,  the  uterus  is  dis- 
tinguished into  three  parts — ^the  upper  part,  called 
the  Jundut ;  the  lower,  the  certnx ;  the  space  be- 
tween them,  the  body.  The  uterus  is  about  three 
inches  in  length,  about  two  in  breadth  at  the  fun- 
dus, and  one  at  the  cervix.  Its  thickness  is  differ- 
ent  at  the  fundus  and  cervix,  being  at  the  former 
usually  rather  less  than  half  an  inch,  and  at  the 
latter  somewhat  more ;  and  this  thickness  is  pre- 
served throughout  pregnancy,  chiefly  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  veins  and  lymphatics,  there  being  a 
smaller  change  in  the  size  of  the  arteries.  But 
there  is  so  great  a  variety  in  size  and  dimensions  of 
the  uterus  in  different  women,  independent  of  the 
states  of  virginity,  marriage  or  pregnancy,  as  to 
prevent  any  very  accurate  mensuration.  The  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  uterus  is  corrugated  in  a 
beautiful  manner,  but  the  rugae,  or  wrinkles,  which 
are  longitudinal,  lessen  as  they  advance  into  the 
uterus,  the  fundus  of  which  is  smooth.  In  the  in- 
tervals between  the  rugc  are  small  orifices,  like 
those  in  the  vagina,  which  discharge  a  mucus,  serv- 
ing, besides  other  purposes,  that  of  closing  the  os 
uteri  very  curiously  and  perfectly  during  pregnancy. 
The  substance  of  the  uterus,  which  is  very  firm,  is 
composed  of  arteries,  veins,  lymphatics,  nerves,  and 
muscular  fibres,  curiously  interwoven  and  connected 
together  by  cellular  membrane.  The  use  of  the 
womb  is  for  menstruation,  conception,  nutrition  of 
the  foetus,  and  parturition.  It  is  liable  to  many 
diseases,  the  principal  of  which  are  retroversion 
and  falling  down,  hydatids,  dropsy  of  the  uteros, 


moles,  polypeiy  ulceimticin,  oBBcer,  Ac    Sr 
bour, 

UTIGA;  in  antiquity,  m  celcfantei  r7- 
lished  very  early  by  tbe  PbaeDiciaas^  m  tW 
em  coast  of  Africa.     It  was  iDdepeodst  ri ' . 
age,  yet  in  alliance  frith  tKat  city.     It  n 
brated  for  the  suicide  of  the  younger  Cats 
who  is  called,  on  that  acootini*  Vticffmm, 
the  destruction  of  Cartha^,  it  became  the  z 
of  the  province.     Aecordin^  to  Straboi,  h  «» 
ated  on  the  same  gulf  with  OuihagCL    A^ 
granted  tbe  title  of  Rofnasi  citiartM  to  i&    . 
tants.     On  its  site  are  found  old  wwJh^^Tn  .. 
aqueduct,  cisterns,  and  reatiges  of  other  r.- 
which  announce  a  large  and  magnifieeBt  oti 
name  of  the  modem  town  ia  Booohattcr.    Tl 
the  accumulation  of  mud    brought  6ewt  »• 
river  Bagada,  is  now  about  aeren  astla  fv 
sea. 

UTICA.     The  atj  of  Utica,  in  the  atttrn  ^^ 
York,  stands  on  the  south  aide  of  the  river  M^s' 
in  lat.  43<»  6'  N.,aDd  Ion.  74<»  IS'  W.  It  it  «rr: 
in  the  north-easterh  part  of  the  valley  w^A  '•  ^ 
by  the  river  Mohawk,  theOusfcaaj  «■!  the.S^- 
queda  or  Saqumt  (tow-^aff)  creeks.     TVor  "^ 
furnish  cand  basins  and    water  £ar  warn  V' 
branches  of  manufactures    and    MjatJuaeij. 
Erie  canal  passes  through  the  city,  numair  J^- 
to  the  river.     Utica  is  nearly  tbe  geopra^^  ■ 
tre  of  the  state  of  New  York.      In  1791  ^ 
contained  nineteen  families  ;  ia   1849,  tk  -" 
from  the  census  was  19,782.    Um  pr^utat  fcr-' 
is  estimated   at  above  15,000.       Tic  nTt    • 
was  granted  by  the  legislature  of  the  state,  F'  -^-r 
1632.     The  charter  is  remarkable  far  hemz'^  ' 
ever  granted  in  the  state  in  which  the  Kce'«a 
shops  for  retailing  ardent  spirit  is  expnady  ' 
bited.  The  manufacturing  district,  or  the  ksr 
valley  of  the  Sadagfaqueda,  incudes  a  tcftr^ 
ten  miles  square,  having  IJticm  in  the  svtw* 
corner,  and  the  river  Mohawk  for  its  aarth«^    " 
Here,  on  the  stream  from  which   the  valkv  -^ 
its  name,  are  a  number  of  cotton  &ctariea.    * 
nected  with  these  lactones  are 
grain-mills,  paper-mills,  &c.     This 
has  a  population  of  more  than  90.000.  ishi' 
six  or  seven  villages,  supporting  oac  ooCa*  * 
chartered  academies,  six  select  senunarie*  <i  <  ' 
tion,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  -f—""*"  «•*•■ 
with  a  proportionate  number  of  churches,  n  z 
congregations  and  charitable  sorietiea.     Thr  s«a 
is  considered  salubrious. 

UTILITARIANS ;   a  name  giv 
to  the  school  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  the  sd* 
*'  the  greatest  happiness  principle,*  whs  ts* 
value  of  all  institutions  and  purssnt^  by  the  -r- 
ple  of  utility,  that  is,  the  promotion  of  tiw  r» 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number.     The  «<*»' 
to  be  formed  of  this  doctrine  must  obTiessii  t .' 
upon  "the  idea  which  is  attached  to  ha|.|Mi." 
by  this  be  understood  phyaioal  eajoy»««t  r  ■ 
the  principle  is  certainly  low  and  narrow ;  *> 
though  the  physical  comforts  of  a  pee^  r* 
mately  connected  with  their  moral  and  isor  .- 
well-being,  and  their  progress  in  rrtigios  «- 
tue,  in  the  sciences  snd  the  arts,  will  deper^  r^ 
on  the  fact  of  the  mass  of  the  people  harr-*  * 
supply  of  nutritive  food,  or  bet^g  ptnchr^  ^ 
necessaries  of  Hie ;  yet  we  must  redect  ^ 
man's  true  welfare  consists  in  the  bluest  m, — 
ment  of  his  nature,  the  greatest  good  is  sAt*  *  ' 
not  in  physical  gratification,  nor  ia  anj  feca  ^  •  * 
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(«  asQully  eaHed  plewure,  but  in  the  hard  trials  of 
mdytrniy,  Thit  tnbject  requirei  a  nittch  fuller 
contideratton  than  w«  can  give  to  it  here.  We 
would  only  remark  that,  at  a  time  when  the  word 
**  utility"  has  become  to  general  a  fitrourite,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  utility  has  reference 
only  to  means,  an^  necessarily  supposes  an  object 
of  a  higher  character  to  whidi  they  are  to  be  a|^ 
plied.  Uowerer  far  we  may  carry  the  idea  of 
utility,  we  roust  stop  somewhere,  and  admit  that 
there  is  something  beyond,  of  which  utility  cannot 
oe  predicated.  The  idea  of  utility  has  even  en- 
croached upon  the  province  of  morality,  as  if  our 
age  could  not  love  and  do  good  for  its  own  sake. 
We  are  told  that  we  should  be  virtuous.  In  what 
way  is  virtue  useful?  our  age  replies.     The 


is,  Because  it  makes  men  happv.  But  every  one 
knows  that  virtue  does  not  msike  us  bappy  in  the 
lower  sense  of  the  word,  in  which  it  is  almost 
synonymous  with  "comfortable.**  It  is,  then, 
mental  and  moral  happinew,  serenity  of  mind,  for 
which  virtue  is  useful.  But  a  thorough  utilitarian 
might  ask,  For  what  is  this  state  of  mind — namely, 
the  happiness  of  a  good  conscience^ useful;  and, 
if  told,  Because  it  gives  the  assumnce  of  the  favour 
of  God,  might  go  on  to  inquire.  For  what  is  it  use- 
ful to  please  God  ?  The  reader  sees  how  pitiful  is 
the  application  of  utility  to  the  highest  objects  of 
existence.  Utility,  then,  cannot  be  considered  as 
the  ultinuite  principle  of  morality.  It  is  equally 
defective  when  considered  as  the  main-spring  of  the 
highest  intellectual  activity.  Had  not  men  of  an 
elevated  caste  delighted  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  for 
its  own  sake,  and  pressed  on  through  labour  and 
difficulty,  unconcerned  as  to  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  their  discoveries,  the  world  would  never 
have  witnessed  those  noble  examples  of  intellectual 
effort  which  raise  our  ideas  of  human  nature;  and 
many  of  the  inventions  which  have  proved  of  the 
highest  utiHiy  would  never  have  been  nmde.  The 
disposition  to  pursue  truth  for  its  own  sake  may, 
indeed,  be  abused,  1.  By  being  directed  to  worth- 
less  objects ;  as,  for  inttance,  a  man  may  spend  as 
much  time  in  investigating  the  question,  whether 
buttons  were  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  or 
what  was  the  material  of  the  riding-whip  which 
I^ouis  XIV.  held  when  he  ordered  the  parlmment 
to  register  his  edicts,  ss  Bessel  did  in  ascertaimng 
the  thickness  of  the  ring  of  Satim.  Bui  those 
truths  which  attract  a  noble  mind  are  sneh  as  serve 
to  unfold  the  nature  of  God  and  of  his  works; 
which  reveal  the  constitution  of  man,  as  exhibited 
in  history,  and  analysed  by  philosophy ;  which  de- 
termine the  laws  tlmt  maintain  the  life  and  activity 
sf  organised  beings,  and  preserre  the  order  of  the 
-naterial  universe.  2.  The  love  of  abstract  truth 
may  be  too  exdutive,  as  we  befieve  to  be  often  the 
case  among  men  of  science  in  Germany,  wlio  some- 
tiroes  entertain  a  contempt  for  the  practical  appU- 
cation  of  knowledge.  We  would  ramark,  however, 
by  the  way,  that  the  rashness  with  which  the  phi- 
losophera  of  Germany  sometimes  speculate,  is  not 
to  he  attributed  to  their  views  respecting  scientific 
trtith,  but  to  the  rapid  generaliiation  to  which  re- 
tired students  are  prone.  The  conclusion  to  whidi 
the  above  observations  naturally  lead  is,  that  truth, 
goodness,  honour,  liberty,  are  to  be  loved  and  fol- 
lowed for  their  own  sake,  or,  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  God.  The 
noblest  course  is  the  most  truly  useful. 

UTOPIA ;  a  name  made  by  Sir  Thomas  More, 
from  •Mwvf  (no  place),  and  applied  by  him  to  an 
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imaginary  island,  which  he  represents  as  discovered 
by  a  supposed  companion  of  Amerigo  Vespucci^ 
who  describes  its  condition  to  More,  at  Antwerp, 
in  1514.  The  author  describes,  in  this  work,  many 
imaginary  perfections  in  laws,  politics,  &c.,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  defects  of  those  which  then 
existed.  The  views  are  often  hr  in  advance  of  his 
time ;  and  the  vices  and  absurdities  of  Europe  are 
keenly  satirised.  The  Utopia  was  written  in  1516, 
in  Latin.  An  accurate  edition  was  first  printed  by 
Erasmus's  printer,  Froben,  at  Basle,  in  1518,  after 
an  incorrect  one  had  been  published  in  Paris.  The 
following  specimen  of  Utopian  etymologies  may 
amuse  some  readera: — 


AMrMr  (•  rWff).  m'^im^  waiarlMi.  f  Tkt  imWUa  eitj  to  «  Um  f1««r 
Aaavot  (■citj)  ••/mi*^  dariu         f  Waailtw. 

The  Austrian  general  Schrebelin,  towards  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  drew  up  a  moral-satiri- 
cal map,  under  the  title,  Tubmla  Utopim  odtr  Schlm* 
raffinUnd. 
IJTRAQUISTS.     See  CaUxtwK 

UTRECHT ;  a  province  in  Holland,  with  a  po- 
polation  amounting  to  nearly  300,000.  Its  capital 
is  the  city  of  the  same  name 

UTRECHT  (in  Latin,  Ultrajeetum,  TraJ€Ctum 
Infsriutf  TraJ€ctum  Ultrieensium,Wid  Anionia  Ciii- 
iatj  :  a  city  of  Holland  capital  of  the  above  pro- 
vince ;  eighteen  miles  south-south-east  of  Amster- 
dam ;  Ion.  6<*  r  £;  lat.  S^""  6'  N.;  population 
45,000  i  houses,  10,000.  It  has  thirty-six  bridges 
over  canals.  It  is  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Rhine, 
called  Old  Rhine,  on  a  slight  elevation,  having  a 
dry  soil,  and  an  atmosphere  dry  and  healthy.  Its 
form  is  nearly  square ;  it  is  surrounded  by  an  earthen 
mound  and  moat,  and,  exclusive  of  its  suburbs,  is 
about  three  miles  in  circuit.  The  approaches  to 
it  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  particularly  that  from 
Amsterdam,  which  convipts  of  a  broad  avenue, 
bordered  with  rows  of  trees.  The  streets  are  of 
tolerable  width,  and  intersected  by  canals,  the  level 
of  which  is  about  twenty  feet  below  that  of  the 
pavement.  The  aspect  of  the  city  is  antique ;  the 
bouses  are  mostly  or  brick,  built  in  the  Gothic  style. 
It  contains  an  ancient,  splendid  cathedral,  also  seven 
I)utch  Reformed  churdies,  one  French  Reformed, 
one  English,  one  Lutheran,  one  Arminian,  one  Men- 
nonist,  and  three  Catholic ;  a  town-house,  a  univer- 
sity, hospitals,  and  other  charitable  establishments. 
The  cathedral,  now  partly  in  ruins,  is  a  remarkable 
edifice;  the  tower,  still  entire,  is  said  to  have  a  height 
of  464  feet;  and  from  its  top,  in  a  clear  day,  may  be 
seen  no  less  than  fifty-one  towns,  great  and  small. 
The  mall,  situated  outside  of  the  walls,  is  a  beautiful 
public  walk.  The  trade  is  considerable,  having  the 
advantage  of  an  inland  navigation ;  the  manufactures 
are  on  a  small  scale.  The  university,  though  less 
famous  than  that  of  Leyden,  is  of  considerable  note. 
It  was  founded  in  1630,  and  has  five  Acuities,  nine- 
teen professon,  a  library,  botanic  garden,  anatomi- 
cal theatre,  cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  an  ob- 
servatory. Utrecht  is  famous  as  the  place  where, 
in  1579,  waa  concluded  the  union  of  the  Seven 
Provinces ;  and  also  the  well-known  treaty  between 
the  French  and  allies,  in  1713. 

The  Peace  of  Utreehi  is  important  in  the  history 
of  the  European  balance  of  power,  because  it  placed 
England  at  the  head  of  the  European  states,  and 
put  a  check  to  the  ambition  of  France.  The  death 
of  Charles  IL,  king  of  Spain,  the  hut  of  the  house 
of  Hapsbarg  in  that  country,  November  1,  170(^ 
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oecaiioned  the  Spanish  war  of  Buceesiion,  which 
called  all  Earope  to  arms,  and  lasted  till  1710. 
The  question  was,  whether  the  crowns  of  Spain, 
the  Netherlands,  Naples  and  Sicily,  Milan,  and  the 
vast  Spanish  possessions  in  America,  should  be 
united  with  Austria,  already  so  powerfal,  or  with 
France,  which  was  less  formidable.  The  emperor 
Leopold  1.  claimed  the  whole  of  these  dominions 
for  his  second  son,  Charles  (subsequently  the  em- 
peror Charles  VI).  Louis  XIV.  claimed  the  crown 
for  his  second  nephew,  Philip  of  Anjou  (subsequent- 
ly king  Philip  V^,  on  the  ground  of  the  testament 
of  Charles  IL  England,  the  German  empire,  and 
the  states-general,  took  part  in  the  war  on  the  side 
of  the  former,  while  Bayaria  and  Cologne  sided 
with  France.  William  III.,  king  of  England  and 
itadtholder  of  Holland,  had  been  the  founder  of  the 
league  against  France;  and  Anne,  his  suctessor, 
adopted  his  political  views.  After  several  bloody 
campaigns,  Louis  XIV.  was  inclined  to  yield ;  but 
the  death  of  the  emperor  Joseph  I.  (successor  of 
Leopold  L),  in  1711*  changed  the  face  of  affairs; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  tories  rose  to  favour 
with  the  queen.  They  were  for  peace,  and  displaced 
the  whigs  and  the  war  party,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Marlborough.  As  Charles  of  Austria,  brother 
of  Joseph  L,  had  come  into  possession  of  Austria, 
Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  the  dignity  of  German  em- 
peror, the  addition  of  the  Spanish  crown  would 
have  given  him  a  degree  of  power  htal  to  the 
balance  of  Europe.  The  English  court,  therefore, 
showed  a  willingness  to  enter  into  negotiations  for 
peace,  which  had  already  been  several  times  com- 
menced in  vain.  The  disgrace  of  Marlborough, 
caused,  as  is  said,  by  French  intrigue,  or,  as  others 
say,  by  the  pride  of  the  queen,  offended  by  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough,  was  favourable  to  the 
negotiations.  Count  Tallard,  who  lived  as  a  pri- 
soner of  war  in  England,  made  the  first  proposals  to 
Bolingbroke,  who  had  risen  to  power  after  the  &11 
of  the  whigs ;  and,  in  October,  171 1>  the  prelimin- 
aries were  made  public.  England  declaring  that 
«he  was  willing  to  conclude  a  separate  peace,  the 
emperor  was  oMged  to  consent  to  a  eonj^ress ;  and 
Utrecht  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  meeting.  The 
most  distinguished  of  the  ambassadors  assembled 
there  were  the  marshal  d*Uxelles  and  the  abbe  Po- 
tignac  on  the  part  of  France,  the  bishop  of  Bristol 
for  England,  and  count  Sinzendorf  for  the  Roman 
emperor.  France  offered  to  acknowledge  the 
dynasty  then  occupying  the  British  throne ;  to 
demolish  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk ;  to  cede  the 
islands  of  St  Christopher,  Newfoundland,  &c. ;  to 
give  up  Hudson*s  bay,  with  the  reservation  of  the 
cod  fishery ;  to  cede  to  the  states-general  Tpres, 
Knocke,  &c. ;  and  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  commerce 
with  them; — ^in  return  for  which  she  required 
Douay,  Bouchain,  &c.  She  also  agreed  to  renounce 
all  claims  upon  the  Italian  countries  belonging  to 
the  Spanish  monarchy ;  in  return  for  which  the 
house  of  Hapsburg  was  to  give  up  all  claims  to  the 
Spanish  throne ;  on  the  Rhine,  the  firontiers  were 
to  remain  the  same  as  they  had  been  before  the 
war ;  the  electors  of  Bavaria  and  Cologne  were  to 
be  restored  to  all  the  rights  which  they  had  enjoyed 
before  the  war ;  in  return  for  which  she  was  to  ac- 
knowledge Prussia  as  a  kingdom ;  the  crowns  of 
Franoe  and  Spain  were  never  to  be  united  in  one 
person,  he.  The  emperor  demanded  that  France 
should  restore  every  thing  which  she  had  received 
by  the  peaces  of  MUnster,  Nlmeguen  and  Ryswick, 
as  well  as  all  the  conquered  places  in  Spain,  Italy 


and  the  Netheriands*  antf  that  tl«  ikk :" 
Spanish  poasessiona  should  deteln  sfwtbte* 
of  Hapsbuig.     England  demandfti  the  tdaet  - 
ment  of  the  Protestant  lUCWsiioB ;  tk  nac*. 
the  Pretender  from  France;  tfw  eewn : 
islands  of  St  Christopher,  Iw. ;  the  epodw 
treaty  of  commerce,  and  a  proper  iifcaiAi 
for  the  allies.     The  Fren^  dipionstiiUMx 
opportunity  to  interrupt  the  9egotidiini,ir 
to  bring  about  a  separate  pcaec  witk  Eiipsc 
which  case  they  hoped  to  ohtsia  mm  mtr. 
conditions  from  the  others.  Theqoeestf&«i 
in  fact,  concluded  an  Bnnistioe,h7  vUck  A^r' 
tions  of  her  allies  were  impeded;  adtkor- 
was  at  last  obliged  to  give  ap  SpHa.a'ti'* 
into  a  disadvantageous  treaty  of  cncMtm  u 
19,  Franoe  and  England  agreed  oo  the  dirfx 
The  sUtes-general,  Portiq^  Pram,  Sifof  t 
received  Sicily),  ftc,  jmned  ia  the  M|ocr- 
and  thus  France  effected,  April  11, 17IS>w* 
parate  treaties  at  Utrecht.    EagliadetaiiK' 
France  every  thing  mentioned  shore,  fas '^'- 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  with  the  tiade  is  MT* 
the  Spanish  West  Indies,  and  laid  the  faoAta 
her  naval  power,  which  has  siaee heeeaeap^ 
tic     In  this  respect,  also,  the  tecsty  d^ar 
and  navigation,  signed  on  the  nae dij,ii»iv 
able,  the  prindplea  of  which  Napokei  res  • 
carry  into  effect  against  England mt^mtdrr 
later.     The  seventeenth  artide  pnM  ^ 
should  be  lawful  for  aU  the  salqedt  of  G(«  ^ 
tain  to  sail  to  porta  at  wara^f^ave.*' 
those  of  France  to  aail  to  portsst  w«^^' 
Britain,  and  not  only  to  go  firon  the  Mhpr' 
a  neutral  one,  but  also  Unm  a  neatialpata»» 
tile  one.     This  privilege  of  paisigr  «» ti  «r^ 
bend  all  persons  on  board  ti  the  veaehMt ^'^ 
and,  by  article  eighteen,  thia  liberty  «■  n*^ 
all  goods  on  board  of  the  vasel,ef«a  if  tkv^- 
belong  to  the  enemy,  contrahsad  of  *"''^ 
The  commercial  liberty  of  neatnlf  an  ^* 
ledged,  and  the  pruidple  that  "freeihiiiw''' 
goods."-.8ee  U   TraUi  dUtneU  tfdmi  w  • 
J^Wmce,  &c.  (Leipsic,  1814).— Eag)sa4i^« 
occasion  of  this  treaty,  what  inlaesfli  ^  '^ 
have  on  the  continental  powcn :  ai  kir  *^* 
forced  her  alliea  to  make  similBr  tieitiei  }' 
secession,  she  obtained  advaati«eou9eeB^i^ 
the  formidable  Dunkirk  was  nespsdisteJ  vf| 
ing  her  harm ;  she  obtained  Hndfoa^  he?i^f 
consequence  in  the  West  Indies,  thepey" 
Gibraltar,  and,  through  this,  the  eo0>*J  '- 
Mediterranean.    Peace  was  not  eoadidi'  t 
recht  with  the  emperor  and  the  capife:  tk» 
dations  were  not  brov^t  to  the  deared  6b0  ■ 
1714,  at  Rastadt  and  Baden.    Spsia  wi^^ 
were  not  reconciled  to  each  other  astfl  tk 
of  Vienna,  April  80,  1725.    See  Lm  ^> 
pene,  and  MarWortmak, 

UT,  RE,  MI,  akc  Ut,  in  mmfe.  iitW  ^ 
the  sylUbles  by  which,  to  thb  day^  tese«- 
diatonic  scale  are  designated  in  Frsace  ^^ 
Guido  d'Aresso,  a  Benedictine  noak,  i^ 
later  period,  abbot  at  Avellaaa,  a  natiftti  ^ 
waa  distingniahed  in  the  eleventh  ec8tsC< 
method  of  instmction  in  singing,  aad  the  i^ 
improvements  which  he  introdoeed  t^  ' 
Until  his  time,  the  want  of  a  proper  iti^ 
the  tones  of  the  octave  made  it  aeoewr?  t^ 
tise,  with  much  labour,  the  eonio  ftn^  ^  '^ 
the  only  method  of  nnging  then  m  aie:  ^ 
difficulty  was  increased  as  the  pfeportii>  ^ 
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MmltiMiM  to  the  wioui  tetnchordi  eoiild  not  well 
be  determiDed ;  and  hence  a  fabe  intonation  was 
almoat  always  the  consequence.  In  dividing  the 
compass  of  tn^  tones  then  in  use,  he  employed,  in- 
stead of  the  Greek  tetrachords  (a  series  of  from 
four  to  four  tones),  the  hexachords  (a  series  of  six 
tones),  of  which  the  first  began  with  C,  the  second 
with  P,  the  third  with  G,  which  hexachords  con- 
tained the  whole  compass  (called,  by  the  Gieeks  a 
d^^ran)  of  the  diatonic  tones  th^n  >»  use.  Each 
of  his  hexachords  contained  six  diatonic  tones,  which 
he  named  from  the  initial  svllables  of  the  hemistichs 
of  a  hymn  to  St  John  the  Baptist,  probably  in  order 
to  cxerdse  his  pupils  in  the  distinct  pronunciation 
of  the  vowels.  The  svllables  which  he  used  were 
the  italidxed  ones  of  the  following  lines : — 


J#«rm„ 


Thas  ongiaated  the  mode  of  designating  the  six  dia- 
tonic tones,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A«  by  the  syllables  ut, 
rt,  mi^/tit  9oi^  la.  After  Guido's  time,  the  syllable 
si  (the  initial  letters  of  Sancte  Johannes,  in  the  last 
line  of  the  above  strophe)  was  added  for  the  sound 
B  of  our  scale,  in  order  to  fill  the  scal&up  to  the 
octave ;  and,  aa  the  increasing  extent  of  the  com- 
pass of  the  tones  required,  the  number  of  hexa- 
cftords,  or  •  ther  heptachords  was  augmented.  But 
as,  according  to  the  fundamental  rule  of  Guido*s 
solemnixation,  the  syllables  mitfa,  must  always  &11 
upon  the  semitones,  as  this  is  established  by  the 
first  hexachord  in  respect  to  the  semitone  E  (an), 
F  (/m\  and  subsequent  hexachords  are  to  be  so  ar- 
rangco  that  mit/a,  shall  always  be  given  to  a  semi- 
tone ;  and  this  change  of  the  commencement  of  a 
new  hexachord  b  oUled  amlofioM.  To  the  muta^ 
tion  it  is  owing  that  every  syllable  not  only  deter- 
mines one  tone,  but  that  the  tones  are  sometimes 
designated  by  one  sometimes  by  another  svUable, 
according  to  the  situation  of  the  semitones  (an /a), 
as  an  must  always  be  preceded  by  re.  We  must 
further  observe  that  the  seventh  syllable,  st,  in  ge- 
neral, only  designates  the  seventh  tone,  so  that  it 
is  taken  for  B  aa  well  as  B  flat,  but  it  is  not  redu 
oned  in  the  hexachord.  If  we  therefore  put  several 
such  hexachords  one  under  the  other,  according  to 
the  rule  of  mutation,  thns, — 

C    D     B    P    OAR««r.    Bbedsfffaftc^ 

Ul,l%Bl.lkMl.H*  I      I    I     I    I    I    I 

«L  ISb  1^  *    ti^k'    I    I 

the  tone  C  receives  the  appellation  itf,  io/,/i,  the 
tone  D  the  syllables  re,  la^  aoi^  &c. ;  hence  the 
Italians  designate  the  six  tones  of  the  hexachord 
(named,  in  English  and  German,  from  these  letters 
of  the  alphabet)  in  the  following  way : — 

OmnaB  tpp«!UtloB,  .  e  d  e 

Italian,  .       —  iol,fti,ut.la,Ma,re,1a,mi, 

Ornnaa,        —       .  t  g  a 

ItaliaD,  .       —  fc»  at,      Mi,T%^   la»nl,re. 

The  German  H  (the  English  B\  the  lower  semi- 
tone of  C»  the  Italians  call  B  sn,  and  the  German 


B  (the  H  towered  by  |>)  they  call  B/a.  Tho 
tones  elevated  by  ^  they  designate  by  the  addi- 
tional word  dUtU  ;  for  example,  C^t  is  called  sef, 
/i,  itf,  cftesif ;  DJf  is  called  fa,  so/,  re,  iie$U^  Ite. 
Tones  lowered  by  |o  they  designate  by  hemolU  ;  for 
example,  D[)  u  called  la^  so/,  re,  bemolU;  £()  is 
called  U^  ait,  b^moiU,  Itc  In  singing,  the  Italians, 
moreover,  use,  instead  of  the  syllable  vf,  the  sylla- 
Ue  do :  hence  not  itf ,  re,  an,  &c,  but  do^  rt,  mi, 
ke.  The  French,  likewise,  still  use  Guido's  names 
of  tones,  but  not  in  the  same  way  with  the  Italians ; 
because,  with  the  former,  each  syllable  signifies  the 
tone  of  the  natural  scale  only ;  hence  ui  signifies 
only  C,  re  only  D,  Itc  With  them,  also*  H  is  not 
cslled  Ban,  but  only  fi;  andourBj^  notB>!i,but 
m  UmoOe,  as  they  also  call  the  flat  tones  UmoUe, 
and  the  sharp  ones  d£^se/  for  example,  Dh,  £[), 
At),  4c.,  re  bimoUe,  sn  bimoUe,  la  UmotU;  and 
G^  D^,  F|f,  te.,  itf  dUse,  re  dUse,  fa  diUe^9te. 
Guido  is  said,  moreover,  to  have  introduced  the 
notes  or  point  upon  five  lines,  one  above  the  other, 
in  order  to  designate  by  them  the  heigfata  which  had 
previonsly  been  indicated  by  Latin  letters.  He  also 
enriched  music  by  the  invention  of  the  C  and  F 
deft,  and  increased  the  diagramma  of  the  Greeks, 
consisting  of  fifteen  diords,  to  twenty-one  (two 
octavea  and  a  sixth— 

F  A  BCD  BF  Gabled  sfgl^l^J) 

which  avstem,  sboe  that  time,  after  the  Greek 
^rBauaa,nas  also  been  called  sosia,  or  mom  karmomqtu 
(harmonic  hand).  The  latter  name  arose  from  the 
circumstance  that  Guido  had,  in  order  to  assist  the 
student,  drawn  a  left  hand,  on  the  fingers  of  which 
were  marked  by  letters,  the  tones  of  the  harpsichord, 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  changes  whidi  it  was 
necessary  to  adopt  before  the  addition  of  the  seventh 
tone  (a,  or  H),  in  order  to  rise  or  foil  beyond  the 
six  tones  used  according  to  the  andent  way  in  the 
9oif€ffgw,  (q.  V.)  He  further  determined  the  ex- 
tent, the  proportion  and  the  intervals,  as  well  of 
the  octaves  among  each  other  as  of  the  fifths  and 
fourths.  He  is  likewise  said  to  have  invented  the 
polyplectrum,  or  spinnet.  These  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries, which  have  had  the  greatest  influence  upon 
the  development  of  harmony,  have  been,  however, 
in  part  denied  to  him,  and  are  sud  by  some  to  have 
been  made  at  an  earlier  period,  by  others  at  a  later. 
The  estahlidunent  of  the  musiol  scale,  however, 
is  undeniably  his*  and  has  been  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, as  affording  the  means  of  learning  that  well 
within  a  fow  weeks  which  formerly  could  be  ac- 
quired only  by  the  sealous  application  of  years. 
Of  his  life  we  only  know  that  he  had  to  suffer  much 
from  enemies,  envious  of  his  fome,  and  therefore 
was  obliged  to  leave  his  convent  for  some  time,  and 
to  retire  to  his  native  dty.  He  waa  much  fovoured 
by  popei  Benedict  VIIL  and  John  XIX.  or  XX. : 
and  the  decree  of  this  latter  pope  silenced  at  last 
the  enemies  of  this  great  and  learned  inventor.  On 
his  return  from  Rome,  he  settled  in  the  convent  of 
the  abbot  of  Pomposa,  in  the  duchy  of  Ferrara, 
at  the  request  of  the  abbot  himsdf.  He  wrote  here 
several  musical  treatises,  particularly  his  compen- 
dium, entitled  MierologuM.  Gerbert,  abbot  of  St 
Blasius,  in  the  Schwartxwald,  has  collected  in  his 
Scriptorei  eeeUtiattiei  de  Munea  Boera,  every  thing 
;  that  he  could  obtain  of  Guido's  works,  which,  how- 
,  ever,  at  present,  are  valuable  only  aa  antiquities. 
3c8 
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The  time  of  his  death  cannot  be  giren  with  cer- 
tainty. 

UTTOXETER ;  atowninStafford8hire,England, 
situated  on  a  gentle  eminence,  close  to  the  western 
bank  of  the  river  Dove,  over  which  is  an  ancient 
stone  bridge  of  six  arches,  connecting  the  counties  of 
Stafford  and  Derby.  It  consists  of  several  spacious 
streets,  with  a  good  market  place  in  the  centre,  and 
the  houses  are  in  general  well  built.  The  extensive 
meadow  and  pasture  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
extremely  fertile.  The  vicinity  of  Uttoxeter  abounds 
with  iron  forges,  and  the  trade  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased of  late  years,  in  consequence  of  the  iaolity 
of  communication,  by  means  of  inland  navigation. 
Population  of  town  and  pariah  in  1841,  4785. 

UXBRIDGE ;  a  town  in  Middlesex,  fifteen  milet 
west  by  north  from  London.  It  is  situated  on  the 
high  road  to  Oxford,  occupying  a  gentle  declivity 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Colne.  The  Grand 
Junction  Canal  passes  through  the  town,  and  has 
warehouaet  and  wharfs  on  its  bank  for  the  oonve- 


nience  of  tmde.  Thr  tmin  mMsti  priiripJi  im 
street,  about  a  mile  in  Ung^  acv  dc  «k 
which  is  a  laige  and  eomuiodioos  BBrketboae, p- 
ted  in  1789.  The  greater  part  of  tk  torn  e 
a  hamlet  of  HilUngdon.  It  eontsias  t  wktcr-' 
library  and  reading  rooos.  HsaafHtsria  kr  i 
plements  of  husbandry  and  Wiadior  v4  ftt 
chairs,  are  carried  on  to  a  ooosidctshk  otw. 
the  river  are  many  laige  com-oiHi,  tMmte* 
supply  of  flour  to  the  metn^clii.  PopuLs- 
1841,8210. 

UZ,  John  Petbb,  a  Gennaa  pect  «f  mI^  « 
bom  in  1720,  in  Anspach.  He  ftsdicdkf,^ 
ceived  various  legal  appointmeats,  ui^dzky 
spadi,  in  1796.  Ch.  F.  Wrisse  pvidiM  hft- 
ical  works  at  Vienna,  1804,  in  two  vahati  i 
is  distinguished,  as  a  lyric  poet,  for  \u  cr. 
strains,  and  for  his  hymns,  of  wUeh  Nnni r"" 
sung  in  the  German  Protestaii  ctecka.  Vb^^ 
tolary  etyle  ia  eaaj. 


V ;  the  twenty-second  letter  of  the  English  alphi^ 
bet,  a  labial,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  upper 
teeth  with  the  lower  lip,  and  a  gentle  expiration. 
V  differs  from /principally  in  the  circumstance  that 
the  breath  is  emitted  more  gently  in  pronouncing 
it.  (See  P,  and  B.)  It  is,  like  /,  a  semi-vowel. 
The  English  v  corresponds  in  sound  nearly  to  the 
German  to,  and  therefore  belongs  to  the  class  which 
the  Germans  call  Blaselaute.  The  Germans  have 
the  character  v,  but  it  generally  has  the  same  sound 
with/,  as  in  Voter  (pronounced/afer).  Sometimes 
it  corresponds  to  the  German  w,  as  in  Pulver.  The 
Romans  had  two  different  characters  for  the  small 
letters  u  and  o,  but  the  capital  V  was  common  to 
both ;  hence  many  other  nations,  who  received  their 
alphabet  from  the  Romans,  continue  to  confound 
these  letters.  V,  as  a  numeral,  denotes  5  ;  when  a 
dash  was  added  at  the  top,  thus  V,  it  signified  500. 
y.  R.  with  the  Romans  stood  for  uH  rogat,  (See 
Suffrage.)  V.  D.  D.  stood  for  voto  dedieaiur : 
V.  G.  verbi  ffratia ;  V.  L.  videlieiL  On  French 
coins,  it  signified  the  mint  of  Troyes.  In  music,  V 
is  used  for  the  abbreviation  of  the  word  vMim  ;  and 
when  written  double,  itaiplies  both  first  and  second 
violin.  In  ancient  music  it  had  several  other  mean- 
ings, y.  S.  are  the  initials  for  the  Latin  vertt  sa- 
6tVo,  or  the  Italian  voke  tuhito  (turn  over  quickly). 
YA  {Italian) ;  go  on ;  as  Fa  cmcendo  (Go  on 


VACCINATION;  inoculation  with  the  cow- 
pox.  This  is  a  poison,  derived  from  certain  speci- 
fic sores  on  the  teats  and  udders  of  cows,  and  capa- 
ble of  being  communicated  by  accidental  contact, 
where  the  cuticle  has  been  removed,  or  by  means 
of  inoculation  to  the  human  subject.  That  subjects 
who  have  taken  the  vaccine  disease  aeddentally, 
were  thereby  secured  from  the  small  pox,  was  po- 
puUrly  known  in  several  of  the  dairy  counties  of  < 
Eng^md.     But  it  was  reserved  for  Jeimer  to  show. 


that  the  eow-pox  eould  be  propsKsM  bf  «i> 
tiou,  and  that  the  inoculated  diseaM  pV^r 
same  prophylactic  power  as  the  origtas)  ^ 
Several  years  before  Jenner  wrote  oo  tbe*T*'- 
some  eminent  physicians  bad  ^**'^_^[^^^ 
mentioned  it  casually  in  their  writisgi;  ><' '' 
Jenner  was  the  first  who  composed  stiat***^ 
the  express  view  of  bringing  the  re»edf  "*?** 
application.  This  was  in  1796;  ^^TT. 
was  entitled  an  Inquiry  into  the  Csaiw  is<  t» ' 
of  the  Variol«  Vacdnv,  a  DiMsie  dias^ 
some  of  the  Western  Counties  of  Eaghsi  P^ 
larly  Gloucestershire,  and  known  by  tbestf'f  ' 
Cow-pox.  The  value  of  the  *seafefy«»f^" 
subject  of  warm  controversy:  batitigw"*'^' 
tance  is  now  generally  acknowledged.  Tk  C0«^ 
is  not  a  merely  local  affection,  but  prodscwi  P**- 
though  extremely  mild,  disturbanoeof  tbcc*"' 
tion,  which  is  ordinarily  so  trivial  ss  not  to «» 
any  alarm  in  the  very  youngest  sabjerti.  K  »^ 
probable,  at  present,  that  it  is  not  u  iswa  -'  ^ 
curity  against  the  small-pox,  aUkoagk  tkc' 


day,  shows  that  the  inoculatioB  bM  ^ 
This  increases  in  site,  becomes  herd,  snd  ^^^ 
the  level  of  the  skin*    A  sohU  qosntitf  <^ 
can  be  discerned  in  the  centre  on  the  flJtk  07 
the  pustule  increaaea  until  the  tenth  ^7-. 
fluid  will  coamunieata  the  disease  by  is0(^ 
On  the  eighth  day,  wkca  the  pattakislBlljt^ 
the    constitutioiud  effects  begin  to  ^^  ' 
manifest  themselves  by  ali^t  pais  in  ^J^ 
headache,  shivering,  loss  of  appetite,  &c>  ^ 
subside  spontaneously  in  one  or  two  dsjt.  i^ 
the  general  indisposition,  the  pustule  ^'''J'^ 
rounded  with  a  broad,  dreular,  u'*"?^^ 
caUed  the  artoU.    AOerwaida  the  Isidff* 
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and  a  dark-brown  scab  forms,  wbieb  remains  for 
about  a  fortni^t,  and,  on  disappearing,  leaves  a 
depression.  Tbe  spot  continues  distinguisbable 
tfarouffa  life,  either  bj  the  circumstance  of  the  de- 
pression, or  of  its  colour  being  somewhat  lighter 
than  that  of  the  neighbouring  parts. 

VAC  UN  At  among  the  ancient  Romans,  tbe 
goddess  of  leisure  and  repose.  It  is  said  that  she 
was  worshipped  even  by  the  Sabines.  The  peasants 
sacrificed  to  her  when  tbe  season  of  field  labour 
was  finished. 

VACUUM,  in  physics;  a  space  devoid  of  all 
matter.  Whether  there  be  any  such  thing  in  na- 
ture as  an  absolute  vacuum,  or  whether  the  uni- 
verse be  completely  full,  is  a  question  that  has 
given  rise  to  disputes  among  philosophers  in  all 
ages.  The  ancients  distinguished  a  oacamsi  eoaeer" 
watmm  and  a  vacmiM  iiilerfpersauM,  or  diMttmnaiwrn. 
By  the  former  they  understood  a  place  destitute  of 
matter,  such  as  would  exist  if  Ood  were  to  annihi- 
late all  the  air  and  other  bodies  within  the  walls  of 
a  chamber.  By  tbe  latter  they  designated  the 
space  supposed  to  be  naturally  intersperaed  in  and 
among  bodies,  in  the  pores  of  the  same  body,  and 
in  the  interstices  between  different  bodies. 

VADEMECU&t :  a  word  compounded  of  three 
Latin  words,  signifying  Go  wUh  sic.  The  title  was 
first  given  to  an  ascetic  work — V^dtmecum  piorum 
Ckriatiamtnm  (Cologne,  1790).  It  is  now  some- 
times given  to  manuals,  and  to  works  of  entertain- 
ment. It  is  also  used  to  denote  a  favourite  author, 
whom  a  person  constantly  carries  with  him. 

VAILLANT,  Lb.     See  LewnUamt. 

VAL  AIS  (in  German,  TTai/u),  one  of  the  twenty- 
two  cantons  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy,  borders 
on  tbe  Pays  de  Vaud,  Berne,  Uri,  and  Tessin,  and 
the  Sardinian  territories.  (See  Svitxertamd,)  It 
was  formerly  more  populous  than  it  is  at  present. 
It  consists  of  sixteen  small  valleys  and  a  large  one, 
which  extends  from  east  to  west,  and  is  traversed 
bv  the  Rhone,  and  bordered  on  the  north  and  on 
the  south  by  the  loftiest  summits  of  Switxerland. 
(See  AIdb.)  Over  the  Bernard  and  Simplon  lead 
two  roads  to  Italy.  In  the  northern  cham,  which 
separates  Valais  from  Berne,  are  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  Bernese  Alps,  the  Finsteraarhom, 
Jungfrau,  Shreckhom,  &c  The  climate  and  pro- 
ductions are  very  various :  the  mountains  are  al- 
most perpetually  covered  with  snow  and  ice,  while 
the  valleys  enjoy  a  warm  climate  and  a  fruitful  soil, 
produce  com,  wine  and  firuits,  and  furnish  good 
pasturage.  The  breeding  of  cattle  is  the  chief  oc- 
cupation of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  also  supported 
in  part  by  th* travel,  particularly  over  the  Simplon. 
There  are  here  mineral  springs ;  and  iron,  copper, 
lead,  marble  and  coal  are  found  in  the  mountains. 
The  inhabitants  are  Catholics :  those  of  Upper  Va- 
lais speak  German,  and  those  of  Lower  Valais, 
Frendi.  They  are  accused  of  indolence  and  want 
of  cleanliness :  the  goitre  is  common  among  them. 
In  the  middle  ages,  the  country  belonged  to  the 
kingdom  of  Burgundy,  and,  in  1032,  was  annexed 
to  the  German  empire.  Upper  Valais  afterwards 
rendered  itself  independent,  conquered  (1475^ 
Lower  Valais,  which  had  been  ceded  to  Savoy,  and 
entered  bto  a  league  with  Berne,  and,  in  1529,  with 
the  Swiss  confederacy.  In  1810,  it  was  annexed 
to  Fiance,  under  the  title  of  the  department  of  the 
simplon,  and,  in  1815,  was  constitnted  tbe  twenty- 
first  canton  of  the  confederacy. 

VALCKENAER,  Louia  CAfFAA,  a  celebrated 
Dutch  philologist  and  critic,  bom  at  Leu  warden,  in 


I^iesland,  studied  andeut  literature,  philosophy 
and  theology  at  Fhmeker,  where,  in  1741,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  the  Greek  language,  d 
afrerwards  held  the  same  post  at  Leyden,  till  his 
death,  in  1765.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  pro- 
found and  extensive  learning ;  and  his  commentaries 
on  several  Greek  authors  are  highly  esteemed,  par- 
ticularly those  on  Theocritus,  the  Phoenissffi  (17^), 
and  the  Hippolytus  (1768)  of  Euripides,  and  on 
Callimachus  (1799^.  His  Opera  Philologica  were 
published  at  Leipsic  in  1608  (2  vols.).  Hia  Dia- 
tribe  in  EuripidiM  perditorum  Dramatum  Reliquiai 
was  republished  at  Leipsic  in  1824. 

VALCKENAER,  Jan  or  John,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding,  after  completing  his  studies  at  Leyden, 
was  appointed  professor  of  law  at  Franeker.  Uis 
literary  reputation,  and,  particularly,  his  sealous 
attachment  to  the  anti-Orange  party,  procured  him, 
in  1787,  the  chair  of  jurisprudence  at  Leyden ;  but 
the  return  of  tbe  stadtholclcr  obliged  him  to  quit 
Holland  the  same  year.  Valckenaer  then  went  to 
France,  and,  in  1793,  was  one  of  the  deputies,  to 
obtain  from  the  convention  the  aid  of  French  arms 
for  the  Dutch  patriots.  In  1795,  be  returned  to 
Holland,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  public  law, 
and,  in  1796,  was  sent  ambassador  to  Spain,  and, 
at  a  later  period,  was  employed  on  several  important 
missions  to  other  countries.  When  Louis  Bona- 
parte, in  1810,  made  the  last  effort  to  prevent  the 
union  of  Holland  with  France,  Valckenaer  was  sent 
to  Napoleon  on  the  subject ;  after  which  he  retired 
to  private  life,  devoting  himself,  till  his  death,  in 
1821,  to  study.  Among  his  works  are  his  treatise 
De  PecuUo  guan  cattrensi  veteribut  JuriscotuuUii 
incognito,  and  some  legal  opinions  on  political 
affaira. 

VAL  D'ARNO ;  the  valley  of  the  Arno,  which 
runs  by  Florence.     See  Arno, 

VALDIDEMONA.     See  Demona, 

V  ALDIVIA  i  a  city  and  strong  fortress  of  Chile, 
on  tbe  river  of  its  name,  three  leagues  from  the  sea. 
It  waa  founded  in  the  year  1551,  by  the  conqueror 
Pedro  de  Valdivia,  who  gave  it  his  name,  and  ob- 
tained immense  sums  of  gold  from  its  vicinity.  In 
1590,  it  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Araucani- 
ans,  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  country.  It  was 
again  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  the  Spaniards.  The 
harbour  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  bay  formed  by  the 
river,  and  is  the  safest,  the  strongest  from  its  na- 
tural position,  and  the  most  capacious,  of  any  of 
the  ports  in  the  South  sea.  The  town  contains  a 
college,  built  by  the  Jesuits,  several  convents,  a 
parochUl  church,  and  a  public  hospital.  It  is  one 
hundred  and  eight-three  miles  south  of  Conception. 

VALENCIA ;  a  dty  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  the  same  name,  on  the  Guadilaviar,  two 
miles  from  the  sea ;  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles 
south-east  of  Madrid;  Ion.*  23'  W.;  lat,  39<»  29' 
N.;  population,  about  80,000  in  the  city,  and 
20,0p0  in  the  villages  and_environs.  It  is  situated 
in  a  fertile  tract  of  country,  and  has  a  mild  and 
pleasant  climate.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  seventy- 
four  churches,  forty  convents,  sixteen  hospitals, 
two  public  libraries,  an  academy  of  painting,  a  col- 
lege, a  custom-house,  and  a  university.  The  Ala^ 
meda  is  a  delightful  walk,  bordered  with  orange, 
pomegranate  and  palm  trees,  and  the  air  is  per- 
fumed  with  the  mulberry,  lemon  and  orange  trees 
of  the  environs.  Tbe  streets  are  narrow,  winding, 
and  crossed  by  a  multiplicity  of  lanes.  Many  of  the 
buildings  are  Mrithout  chimneys.  The  university  was 
^  founded  in  1470.  and  has  fifty-eight  professors  and 
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1500  students;  but  tbe  course  of  study  is  antiquated. 
The  inhabitants  excel  in  the  artE  more  than  in 
literature.  The  principal  manufacture  is  that  of 
•ilk.  The  maritime  trade  Is  carried  on  by  lighters, 
which  load  and  unload  vessels  at  the  village  of 
Orao,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  is  an  an- 
cient town,  supposed  to  be  the  VaUntia  Edetanonan 
of  the  Romans,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Valencia,  which  continued  from  713  to  1238.  It 
is  now  an  archbishop's  see. 

The  province  of  Valencia  (255,000  inhabitants) 
lies  between  the  Mediterranean  sea,  Murda,  Cuenca, 
Arragon  and  Catalonia.  It  is  the  Eden  of  Spain, 
and  enjoys  the  finest  climate  in  Europe.  The  &ce 
of  the  country  is  diversified  with  hills,  valleys  and 
small  plains,  well  watered  by  numerous  streams. 
The  Alicant  wine,  olives,  and  other  fruits,  com, 
flax  and  hemp,  with  bees,  silkworms,  and  rich 
mineral  productions,  are  among  its  riclies.  Manu- 
factures are  also  flourishing,  and,  in  the  city  of  Va- 
lencia, upwards  of  22,000  workmen  are  engaged  in 
the  manufiicture  of  silk  stuffs  and  stockings. 

VALENCIENNES;  a  city  of  France,  situated 
on  the  Scheldt,  which  runs  through  the  town  in 
several  places,  and  here  becomes  navigable;  Ion. 
3<>  36'  £.;  lat.  50^  21'  N.;  population,  16,918. 
The  form  of  the  town  is  circular ;  the  streets  nar- 
row and  crooked ;  the  houses  generalljr  old  and  ill 
built,  many  of  them  of  wood ;  the  chief  manufac- 
tures, lace  of  great  fineness,  cambric,  gauze  and 
linen  stuffs.  The  public  square  is  handsome.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  em- 
peror Valentinian  I.  who,  pleased  with  the  tempera^ 
ture  of  the  climate,  and  charming  situation  of  the 
place,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  town,  about  the 
year  367»  endowing  it  with  many  privileges.  It  was 
token  by  the  allies,  in  1793,  aner  a  severe  siege, 
but  was  given  up  to  the  French  in  1794. 

VALENTINE,  St,  is  called  by  some  ecclesias- 
tical writers  bishop,  but,  accordbg  to  others,  was 
only  a  presbyter.  He  suffered  martyrdom  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius  IL  having  been  be- 
headed at  Rome,  and  was  early  canonised.  He  was 
so  eminently  distinguished  for  his  love  and  charity, 
that  the  custom  of  choosing  Valentines,  or  special 
loving  friends,  on  his  dav  (Feb.  14),  is  supposed  by 
some  to  have  originated  from  thence :  others  deduce 
it  from  the  birds  choosing  their  mates  on  this  day ; 
but  it  is  more  likely  to  be  a  corruption  of  a  prac- 
tice during  the  Roman  LiqtereaUa,  when  the  names 
of  young  women  were  put  into  a  box,  and  drawn  out 
by  the  young  men. 

VALENTINIAN;  the  name  of  three  Roman 
emperors. 

Valeniiman  I.  son  of  Gratian,  a  distinguished 
genera],  was  bom  in  Pannonia,  and  ascended  the 
throne  A.  D.  364.  He  divided  the  government  of 
the  empire  with  his  brother  Valens,  to  whom  he 
intrusted  the  eastern  provinces.  Brave,  but  ig- 
norant, rude,  and  addicted  to  the  grossest  debauch- 
eries, Valentinian  was  unable  to  arrest  the  decline 
of  the  empire.  He  died  in  375.  See  Rome,  flits- 
tory  of. 

VaUniMian  IL  son  of  the  preceding,  administered 
the  government  after  the  death  of  his  elder  brother 
Gratian  (383),  under  the  regencv  of  his  mother, 
Justina,  and  was  killed  by  one  of  his  ofllcers,  Ar- 
bogastes,  a  Gaul,  in  392. 

VaUtUiniam  IIL  son  of  Constantius  and  Plad- 
dla,  a  daughter  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  (423),  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  age, 
on  the  death  of  his  uncle  Honorius.     (See  Wettem 


>e.)  During  his  reign,  Spain 
the'Suevi  and  the  Visigoths  (aee  C/oCfts),  AlneiS 
the  Vandals,  Britain  by  the  Ai^lo-Sazoaa,  Gss!  > 
the  Franks,  and  Italy  by  the  Hum  under  Ar  a 
Feeble  and  voluptuous,  he  perished  bjra  cwfwi 
in  455.     See  Vandah. 

VALENTINIAN8.     See  Gmmtiem, 

VALENTINOIS,  Duchem  of.     Si 
PoUierg. 

VALERIA.     See  Cmoloma. 

VALERIAN  {vaUruma).  These 
mostly  herbaceous,  with  simple,  oppo«itei»  psnstL 
leaves  and  small  flowers,  usually  fispoacd  a  i 
corymb  or  panicle.  They  are  distiiigiuahed  Ha 
most  dicotyledonous  plants  by  having  tfarae  sfifw 
a  number  almost  exclusively  belooging  to  tke  scks 
great  division  of  vegetables.  The  species  ci 
numerous  in  the  northern  and  tciperate  psRt  d 
Europe.  The  root  of  the  ofBdnal  valeriaa  ha  s 
acrid  and  somewhat  bitter  taste,  mod  m  stronf.  ^ 
agreeable  odour.  It  has  been  employed  m  w6> 
cine,  principally  in  epUepsy  and  hysterical  aMeebar^, 
but  sometimes  ss  a  vermifuge,  and  lalaaitna 
fevers.  Cats  are  excessively  fond  of  tins  plst. » 
much  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  presefTe  it  ia  s  fv- 
den ;  and  rat-catchers  employ  the  roots  to  draw  'k 
rats  together,  as  they  do  col  of  aatae.  Other  specaa 
have  the  same  properties  in  a  greater  or  less  degrat 

VALERIAN,  PcTBUOs  Licnnva,  WLemmm  e» 
perorfrom  A.D.253to2eO,  wasborvia  19a  Bt 
was  deseended  of  a  noble  fvnily  and  had  fitf» 
guished  himself,  in  several  rampsigna,  fir  Im  mA- 
tary  skill,  and  in  general  bore  the  c  ~ 
magnanimity  and  virtue.  The 
having  determined  to  revive  the  < 
purpose  of  checking  the  dedine  ai  the' 
Valerian  was  unanimously  named  lor  thb  pott  W 
the  senate.  But  the  corruption  of  Bosaaa  msaan 
was  too  great  to  be  cured  by  the  appointacst  cf  ■ 
censor.  Being  declared  emperor  hj  the  Ispsa*  ^ 
the  age  of  sixty-three  jars,  he  asaocsated  hss  mb 
Gallienus  with  himself  in  the  yorrrassgat  Bv' 
the  position  of  the  Romsn  empire  was  sack,  tksr 
the  whole  period  of  their  united  reign  was  Bei« 
else  than  a  scene  of  internal  eonfosion  assd  loreK* 
war.  In  the  jrear  225,  a  new  Persian  napni  hat 
been  founded  in  Asia  by  Artaxerxes ;  and  Im  sw 
cessor.  Sapor,  endeavoured  to  recovei  the  Pii— r 
provinces  which  bad  been  conqoered  hy  the  Bon^ 
Valerian  marched  against  him  at  the  head  of  k  - 
army,  but  was  defeated 
Edessa  (260).  If  the  acooonta  of  1 
exaggerated.  Sapor  treated  him  in  a  i 
manner.  The  unhappy  old  nan  was  dafly  < 
to  the  insults  of  the  people,  and  Sapor  snon 
horseback  by  placing  his  foot  on  the  nock  of 
captive.  When  Valerian  died  of  griel^  hbsks  « 
stuffed,  and  preserved  by  Sapor  as  a  trophy  af  « 
tory.  The  truth  of  this  story  is,  bowev 
by  Gibbon  (eh.  x.). 

VALERIUS ;  the  name  of  c 
most  distinguished  of  this  name  was  the  chtrfa^ 
gator  of  the  conspiracy  against  the  last  kss^,  Tav 
nins  Superbus,  and  was  famed  for  hia  love  of  &r* 
of  hb  country  and  of  justice,  which  psutnivg  * 
the  surname  of  PaMieois,  or  A^plJeaJb  (hi 
the  people).  He  and  Brutus  were  the  fint  < 
of  the  new  republic  He  retained  the  < 
the  death  of  Brutus,  for 
alone  with  the  greatest  impartiality,  md  v 
several  ordinances  of  great  benefit  to  the  psn^ 
and  highly  conducive  to  dvil  freedcn.     Be  •• 
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cimmiX  three  timet  sueoeuiTelv  In  »  period  of  tnn- 
quillity.  Mid  elio  diitinguitheo  himself  as  a  general 
by  his  courage  and  conduct.  Amongst  others,  he 
subdued  moo  triumphed  over  the  Snbines.  Soon 
•fter,  he  died  so  poor  that  hia  remains  were  interred 
at  the  public  expense.  A  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory  in  the  forum.  The  Roman  women 
wore  mourning  for  him  n  year,  as  they  had  done  for 
Brutus. 

VALERIUS  MAXIMUS;  a  Roman  historian, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  He 
served  in  Asia  under  Seztus  Pompeiui,  and,  re- 
turning to  Rome,  appears  to  have  taken  no  part  in 
public  affiurs,  but  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  com- 
podtion  of  his  Dicta  tt  Facta  Mewtora^ilia,  n  col- 
lection of  anecdotes  and  observations.  On  the  re- 
vival of  literature,  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  books 
which  issued  from  the  press  alter  the  invention  of 
printing.  Among  the  best  modem  editions  are  those 
of  Torrenius  (Leyden,  1726,  4to.),  of  Kapp 
(Leipsie,  1782, 8vo.),  and  of  Helfrecht  (Hoff,  1799, 
8vo.). 

VALERIUS  FLACCU8,  Caius.  See  FIoccum, 
Caiut  VtJcriuM, 

VALETTA.    SeeJfa/^. 

VALHALLA.     See  Aor^Afni  AfytAolo^y. 

VALIOE;  SoLTAHA  Validb.     See  Herew. 

VALKVRIAS.     See  Northern  MytMohw. 

VALLA,  Lauumcb,  a  celebrated  philologist, 
waa  bom  at  Rome  in  1406  or  1416.  At  Pavia  he 
was  made  professor  of  rhetoric ;  but,  the  plague 
having  dispersed  the  members  of  the  university,  he 
leeturad  at  Bfilan,  Genoa  and  Florence.  At  length 
he  became  known  to  Alphonso,  king  of  ArrMon, 
whom  he  followed  in  his  wars  and  travels  from 
14a5  till  1442,  when  that  prince  made  himself  maa. 
ter  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  In  1443,  on  the 
retum  of  pope  Eugenius  to  Rome,  he  settled  in  that 
city.  A  work  on  the  pretended  donation  of  Con- 
stantane  to  the  holy  see,  reflecting  on  the  characters 
of  some  of  the  popes,  ha  vine  excited  the  displeaaure 
of  Eugenius,  Valla  returned  to  Naples,  and  opened 
a  school  c^  eloquence,  to  which  many  scholars  re- 
sorted. He  narrowly  escaped  suffering  in  conse- 
quence of  the  freedom  with  which  he  attacked  no- 
tions sanctioned  by  antiquity  i  and  it  was  to  the 
influence  of  Alphonso  that  he  owed  hia  preservation 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  inquisition.  At  length 
he  was  invitd  to  Rome  by  Nichdlas  V.  and  there 
commenced  giving  lectures  oo  rhetoric  in  1460. 
He  engaged  in  a  literary  dispute  with  Oeoige  Tra- 
peiuntius,  on  the  comparative  merits  of  Cicero  and 
Quintilian,  and  carried  on  a  controversy  with  Pog- 
gio,  which  was  conducted  Mrith  much  ilUberality 
and  virulence  by  both  partiea.  He  died  in  1467  or 
1465.  Among  the  revivers  of  literature.  Valla  has 
always  held  a  high  rank,  which  he  merited  by  un- 
wearied application  and  an  enlarged  course  of  stndy, 
including  history,  criticism,  dialectics,  moral  philo- 
sophy and  divinity.  Of  his  numerous  writings,  his 
treatise  Dc  EUgantia  Latud  Scrmcm»  still  maintains 
its  reputation.  His  original  works  were  published 
tofether  at  Basle  in  1643. 

VALLADOLID,  oe  MBCHOACAN}  a  dty  of 
Mexico,  and  capital  of  a  state  of  the  same  name 
(see  MtckoaeoM);  one  hundred  and  eight  miles 
west  of  Mexico;  Ion.  102o  11'  W.;  lal  SO"*  6'  N.; 
population,  18,000.  It  ia  situated  on  a  river  near 
the  west  side  of  a  lake,  which  abounds  with  fish. 
It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  contains  a  cathedral, 
a  col^ge,  an  hospital,  and  several  convents.  The 
elevation  of  the  town  above  the  sea  is  6306  feet. 


VALLADOLID,  Stats  or.    See  Mechoacan, 

VALLADOLID,  a  dty  of  Spain,  in  Leon,  capi. 
tal  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Pisuerga, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Esgueva,  which  Aomts  through 
the  town ;  84  miles  norUt-west  of  Madrid  j  Ion.  4^ 
67'  W.;  lat.  41°  42*  N.  It  ia  situated  in  the  midst 
of  an  extensive  plain,  and  contains  a  cathedral,  sisi 
teen  parish  churches,  forty-six  convents,  three 
hospitals,  and  a  university,  with  1260  students : 
population,  30,000.  The  manufactures  consist  dt 
silks,  coarse  woolens,  and  earthen  ware.  It  is  a 
bishop's  see,  and  was  formerly  more  important  than 
at  present.  The  streets  are  dirty,  many  of  the 
houses  in  decay,  and  half-finished  edifices  are  the 
chief  indications  of  its  andent  splendour.  Philip 
II.  was  a  native  of  Valladolid,  and  made  it  the  oo- 
cadonal  residence  of  his  court. 

VALLE,  PiBTBO  Dblla,  a  eelebrated  traveller 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  bora  at  Rome,  in  1686, 
of  a  noble  fiunily,  has  left  us  accounts  of  his  travels, 
which,  though  not  free  from  credulity,  and  a  love 
of  the  marvellous,  are  highly  interesting.  Valle 
recdved  a  good  education,  and  had  already  become 
distinguished  for  his  acquisitions,  when  an  unhappy 
pasdon,  and  some  other  difficulties,  induced  him  to 
quit  Rome  and  go  to  Naples.  Here  he  came  to  the 
resolution  of  miSking  a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  and, 
going  to  Venice,  embark^  there  for  the  East  in 
1614.  He  vidted  Turkey,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Persia 
and  lodia,  pasdng  upwards  of  eleven  years  in  these 
countries,  and  studying  the  languages  and  manners 
of  the  inhabitanta.  At  Bagdad  he  married  a 
beautiful  Georgian,  Sitti  Bfaani,  of  whom,  however, 
he  was  soon  deprived  bv  death.  This  calamity 
hastened  his  return;  and,  in  1626,  he  arrived  in 
Rome,  with  a  numerous  retinue  of  Eastern  foU 
lowers,  and  soon  after  married  a  servant  of  his  first 
wtfie,  slso  a  Georgian.  Here  he  lived,  devoted  to 
the  arts  and  to  scientific  pursuits,  and  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  his  travels.  This  work,  consisting  of- 
fifty-four  letters,  shows  the  various  aoquirementa 
of  the  author  to  advantage.  He  died  at  Rome  in 
1662. 

VALLIERE,  Louisa  Fsahcss  ds  la  Bauiib 
Lx  Blanc,  duchess  de  la,  mistress  of  Louis  XIV. 
descended  from  the  andent  n«>ble  fiunily  De  la^ 
Baume,  was  lady  of  honour  to  the  wife  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans.  For  two  years,  die  cherished  a  secret 
pasdon  for  Louis,  who  finally  noticed  her.  In  the 
height  of  her  power,  which  she  used  only  to  do 
go<^  her  conduct  never  belied  her  sentle  disposi- 
tion. The  king  raised  the  estate  of  Vatqour  and 
the  barony  of  St  Christophe  to  a  duehy  and  a 
peerage  in  favour  of  her  anid  her  children.  Super- 
seded in  the  affections  of  Louis  by  Mad.  de  Mon- 
tespan.  Mile,  de  Valli^  retired  into  the  Carmelite 
convent  in  the  auburb  St  Jacques,  where  she  as- 
sumed the  name  of  sister  Louisa  de  la  MisMcorde, 
and  died  in  1710.  She  is  conddered  the  author  of 
RyUtiomc  war  la  iBahicordc  dc  Dinu  Mad.  de 
Genlis  has  written  a  historical  romance  founded  on 
the  events  of  her  life,  and  Lebnin  executed  a 
penitent  Magdalen,  of  which  the  fiwe  is  from  her 
portrdt. 

VALLISNERIA ;  a  very  extraordinary  plant,  a 
submersed  aquatic  of  the  naturd  order  kfdrochari^ 
d€4B.  It  is  found  in  Itdy  and  France,  and  grows  in 
huge  quantities  in  the  still  waters  of  most  of  the 
principal  rivers  firom  the  Delaware  to  the  Biisds. 
dppi,  near  their  banks.  It  presents  partly  sab- 
merged  fields  of  narrow,  linear  three-nerved,  grsas- 
like,  olivo-groen  leaves,  of  a  thinand  semitransparent 
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Aulwtance,  as  ii  ttuial  in  sU  herbtge  growiag  under  | 
water.  From  the  boBom  of  tome  of  these  arise 
ttaminiferous  flowers,  eosiiained  in  an  ovmte,  two-  ' 
parted  spathe.  The  enclosed  spadix  u  covered 
with  very  minute  flowers,  each  consisting  of  a 
three-parted  calyx  with  two  stamens.  These,  when 
mature  (from  the  depth  at  which  they  are  sub- 
merged, and  the  shortness  of  the  peduncle  of  the 
spathe),  have  no  means  of  attaining  the  surface  of 
the  water  but  by  breaking  their  connexion  with  the 
parent.  As  soon  as  it  arises  to  the  sur&re,  the 
calyx  instantly  springB  open,  and  the  anthers  bunt; 
by  which  impulse,  and  the  accidents  of  the  ele- 
ment on  which  they  are  launched,  they,  in  fact, 
migrate  accidentally  to  the  vicinity  of  the  fertile 
flower,  furnished  with  a  long  spiral  pedunde,  by 
which  it  is  enabled  to  attain  the  surfiuie  of  the 
water  even  at  a  variable  depth.  The  spathe  of  the 
latter  is  bifid  and  one-flowered,  the  calyx  three- 
parted  and  superior,  the  corolla  of  three  petals,  the 
stigma  ligulate  and  bifid,  the  capsule  valveless,  one- 
celled,  and  the  seeds  numerous,  attached  to  its  aides. 

VALMY.     See  KeOerwumm, 

VALOIS,  House  ov.     See  France, 

VALOMBROSA;  an  abbey  on  the  Apennines, 
beloaging  to  the  diocese  of  Fiesole,  in  the  Floren- 
tine territory,  where  John  Ooalbert,  the  sunt, 
founded  aa  order  of  monks  in  1038,  subject  to  the 
rule  of  St  Benedict,  and  called  the  order  of  Ko/em- 
broMa,  from  the  place  of  its  origin,  or  the  grajf 
wumktf  in  reference  to  the  former  ha'iit  oi  the  mem- 
bers. The  original  purpose  of  the  institution  was 
solitude  and  undisturbed  devotion ;  but  the  life  of 
the  hermit  was  soon  exchanged  for  a  monastic  con- 
stitution, and  only  a  few  hermitages  were  retained 
ia  the  neighbourhood  of  the  monasteries.  The 
original  monastery,  which  Gualbert,  from  its  situa- 
tion in  a  thick  forest  of  firs  on  the  verge  of  the 
mountain,  called  Valombrotmr  became  rich  by  dona- 
tions ;  and,  in  16d7t  the  society  erected  magnifieent 
edifices.  This  order,  however,  which  has  alvravs 
been  simply  of  a  devotional  character,  and  was  the 
first  which  admitted  lay  brethren,  has  never  become 
widely  extended,  nor  attained  any  great  intportaace. 
Upon  ita  union  with  the  Silvestrinea,  1663,  a  black 
dress  was  adopted.  Yalombrosa  remained  undis- 
turbed during  all  the  storms  of  the  revolution,  and 
waa  a  resort  of  the  priesta  during  the  French  do- 
miaion  in  Italy.  It  is  also  of  interest  ia  the  history 
of  art.  A  mook  of  Yalombrosa,  father  Henry  Hug- 
ford,  practised  the  art  of  painting  oo  stone,  known 
by  the  name  of  icaglielat  during  his  residenee  at  the 
beautiful  hermitage  //  ParadUimo,  near  Yalombrosa. 
The  art  was  snbsequently  much  improved  in  Flor- 
ance.  This  monastery  still  exkts,  and  is  often 
visited  by  devotees  and  travellers,  who  wisb  to  en- 
joy the  lovely  prospeot  which  it  affords. 

YALPARAISO}  the  port  of  Santiago,  the 
capital  of  Chile,  on  a  bay  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  55 
miles  south  of  Santiago,  and  225  north  of  Goneep- 
tion;  Ion.  71<>  45'  W.;  lat.  33«>  2'  S.;  popubtkm, 
10,000.  Its  situation  is  inconvenient  for  purposes 
of  building,  as  it  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  moantain, 
and  so  near  to  its  cliffs  that  many  houses  are 
erected  in  the  breaches  and  on  the  aecUvitics.  It 
contains  a  parish  church  and  two  convents,  and  is 
inhabited  chiefly  by  whites,  mestizoes  and  mulat- 
toes,  who  are  engsged  in  the  trade  carried  on  with 
Peru  and  Europe.  It  has  an  excellent  harbour,  every 
where  free  from  rocks  and  shoals,  except  to  the 
nortb-east,  where  there  is  a  sunken  rock  wHhin  a 
cable's  length  of  the  shore. 


YALTELINE;  k>rdship  of  Asitnn  bh  . 
the  foot  of  the  Alps,  now  fbredag  the  gratr  > 
of  the  province  of  Sondria.  It  ii  bonM  ■-. 
by  the  Orisons,  and  was  subject  to  tbneti  !T 
Square  miles,  1270;  popalstion,  8I»000.  X- 
coontry,  called  by  the  Germaai  VMi,tt  Ttir. 
and  by  the  inhabitants  VaBe  TdBm^ ')%  i  rlr 
enclosed  between  two  chaist  of  loft;  bbv* 
about  fifty  miles  iii  length,  sod  froa  Rpi  - 
twenty  in  breadth.  It  is  fnatfal,  tod,  ibrx 
out  its  whole  extent,  watered  by  tb  Ala 
The  whole  country  is  ^vided  into  tlute  isr- 
called  Sopra,  Meno  and  Sotto,  er  rpptr,  lUk 
and  Lower.  Tirano  is  the  e^iitsl  oif  tk  h 
Soadrio  of  the  second,  and  Morbegnotftbelr 

YALUE.     The  exchangeable  tiheofeao^ 
dities  depends,  at  any  given  period,  pvtlrc  i 
comparative  facility  of  their  prodoctiaB,ak^ 
on  the  relation  of  the  supply  and  deoasi  t'  c< 
two  or  more  commodities  respeetirel/Rqait^^ 
same  outlay  of  capital  and  laboor  tobriiif  tha'i 
market,  and  if  the  supply  of  each  ver*  t^y*^ 
exactly  according  to  the  effeetusl  itmad,  l^  i 
were  they  all  in  sufficient  abundaBoe,«iidf>B(rT 
to  supply  the  wants  of  those  aUe  and  wiSa^^? 
the  outlay  upon  them,  and  the  ordissynteof^ 
fit  at  the  time;  they  would  each  kug  tk& 
price,  or  be  exchanged  for  thenuBe<]autitT^t. 
other  commodity.     But  if  any  aflglc  nawc 
should  happen  to  require  leisorawtcipia^*' 
labour  for  its  production,  while  tbe  qwrtJ^r '•" 
quired  to  produce  the  others  cmimi  latiw?. 
its  value,  as  compiired  with  then,  miti^ott 
first  case,  fall,  and  in  the  second,  r«;»i«  * 
posing  the  cost  of  its  productioo  ii*\»  »«7''' 
value  might  be  increased  bya  Wfisfrfa"^* 
ply,  or  by  an  increase  of  demand,  iri  cBrotf 
But  it  is  of  importance  to  bear  ia  no^^  * 
variations  of  price  ariaing  from  say  &|iwp»^' 
the  supply  and  demand  of  such  comm^tkm^ « 
freely  produced  in  indefinite  qnaaHtiWitfettsy 
only ;  while  those  that  are  occstioBed  bjrctap 
the  cost  of  their  production  are  penBiw*.«** 
as  much  so  as  the  cause  in  which  tbef  »f^ 
A  general  moumtng  occasions  s  •"'■'■V*^ 
the  price  of  black  doth;  but,  foppemf  W^ 
fashion  of  wearing  black  were  to  coatisst  j^*  j 
would  not  permanently  vary  j  for  ^^••V*^  f 
viously  manufactured  bine  and  brow*  o«» 
would  henceforth  nmnnfaeture  ^^^^.^ 
and,  the  supply  being  in  this  way  **^''*"J,*,' 
same  extent  as  the  demand,  the  price  «Q»^. 
at  its  old  level.     When  the  pries  of  •.»T'' J 
duced  commodity  rises  or  falls,  such  wiit"^ 
evidently  be  occasioned  either  by  5ometm»?*'_ 
ing  the  commodity,  or  by  something  'f^^ 
value  of  money.     But  when,  instead  of  »« 
fined  to  one,  the  generality  of  cooiBOdititfr- 
fall,  the  fair  presumption  is,  thst  the  eh«r  * 
in  them,  but  in  the  money  with  which  they  ay 
pared.     Exclusive,  however,  of  the  w«"* 
now  alluded  to,  there  is  a  considerable  dtfK 
producers  or  holders  enjoy  either  aa  »b«oW' 
partial  monopoly  of  the  supply,    "^f "  •■" ' 
case,  prices  depend  entirely  or  prinrifaUv  9 
proportion  between  the  supply  and  deiMM.* 
not  liable  to  be  influenced,  or  oolyiai*'*'' 
degree,  by  changes  in  the  cast  of  prodarf»* 
tique  statues  and  gems ;  the  picture!  eHf 
masters ;  wines  of  a  peculiar  flsvour,  pfwj" 
small  quantities,  in  partienW  situations:  i^ 
other  articles,  exist  under  what  may  be  «»• 
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lute  moBOpoUef .  their  nipply  cMinot  be  increMcd, 
and  their  price  miut,  therefore,  depend  entirely  on 
the  competition  of  those  who  may  wish  to  buy  them, 
without  being,  in  the  slightest  degree,  influenced 
by  the  ooet  of  their  production.  Monopolies  are 
sometimes  established  by  law ;  as  when  the  power 
to  supply  the  market  with  a  particnlar  article  is 
made  over  to  one  individual,  or  society  of  individ- 
uals, without  aov  limitation  of  the  price  at  which  it 
may  ba  sold ;  which,  of  course,  enables  those  pos- 
sessed of  the  monopoly  to  exact  the  highest  price 
for  it  that  the  competition  of  the  buyers  will  afford, 
though  such  price  mav  exceed  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  any  conceivable  degree.  The  rights  con- 
veyed by  patents  sometimet  establish  a  valuable 
monopoly;  for  they  enable  the  inventors  of  im- 
proved methods  of  production  to  maintain,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  patent,  the  price  of  the  article 
at  a  level  which  may  be  mnch  higher  than  is  re- 
quired to  afford  tbem  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit. 
This  advantage,  however,  by  stimulating  invention, 
and  exciting  to  new  discoveries,  of  which  it  is  the 
natural  and  appropriate  reward,  instead  of  being  in- 
juriousv  is  beneficial  to  the  public  (See  Parents.) 
There  are  also  partial  monopolies,  depending  upon 
situation,  connexion,  fiuhion,  4c.  These,  and 
other  inappreciable  circumstances,  sometimes  occa- 
sion* a  difference  of  thirty  per  cent,  or  more,  in  the 
price  of  the  same  article,  in  shops  not  very  distant 
from  each  other.  The  effects  on  prices  produced 
by  the  opening  of  new  markets,  or  new  sources  of 
supply,  and  the  effect  of.  war  in  obstructing  the 
ordinary  channels  of  conunercial  intercourse,  and 
occasioning  extreme  fluctuations  in  the  supply  and 
price  of  commodities,  are  well  known.  When  a 
tax  is  laid  on  a  commodity,  its  price  necessarily 
rises  in  a  corresponding  proportion ;  for  otherwise 
the  producers  would  not  obtain  the  ordinary  rate 
of  profit,  and  would,  of  course,  withdraw  from  the 
business^  Speculation  has  also  a  great  influence 
on  prices.  It  very  rarely  happens  uiat  either  the 
actual  supply  of  any  species  of  produce  in  extensive 
demand,  or  the  intensity  of  that  demand,  can  be 
exactly  measured.  Every  transaction  in  which  an 
individual  buys  produce  in  order  to  sell  it  again,  is, 
in  hcU  s  speculation.  The  buyer  anticipates  that 
the  demand  for  tbe  article  he  has  purchased  will  be 
such,  at  some  future  period,  either  more  or  less 
distant,  that  he  will  be  able  to  dispose  of  it  with  a 
profit ;  and  the  success  of  the  speculation  depends, 
it  is  evident,  on  the  skill  urith  which  he  has  esti- 
mated the  drcumstanoss  that  must  determine  the 
future  price  of  the  commodity.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  in  all  highly  commercial  countries,  where 
merchants  are  possessed  of  laige  capitals,  and  where 
the^  are  left  to  be  guided  in  the  use  of  them  by 
their  own  discretion  and  foresight,  the  prices  of 
conunodities  will  frequently  be  very  much  influ- 
enced, not  merely  by  the  actual  occurrence  of 
changes  in  the  accustomed  relation  of  the  supply 
and  demand,  but  by  the  anticipation  of  such  chsnges. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  merchant  to  acquaint  him- 
self with  every  circumstance  affecting  the  particular 
description  of  commodities  in  which  he  deals.  He 
endeavours  to  obtain,  by  mesne  of  sn  extensive 
correspondence,  the  earliest  and  most  authentic  in- 
formation with  respect  to  every  thing  that  may 
affect  their  supply  or  demand,  or  the  <»st  of  their 
production ;  and  if  he  learned  that  the  supply  ot  an 
article  has  &iled,  or  that,  owing  to  Ganges  of 
fashioBv  or  to  the  opening  of  new  chaands  of  com- 
merce* tbe  denumd  for  it  has  been  increased,  hf 


would  most  likely  be  disposed  to  become  a  buyer, 
in  anticipation  of  profiting  by  the  rise  of  price, 
which,  under  the  circumstances  of  tbe  case,  could 
hardly  fail  of  taking  place ;  or,  if  he  were  a  holder 
of  the  article,  he  would  refuse  to  part  with  it,  un- 
less  for  a  higher  price  than  he  would  previously 
have  accepted.  If  the  intelligence  received  by  the 
Bocrchant  had  been  of  a  contrary  description ;  if, 
for  example,  he  had  learned  that  the  article  was 
now  produced  with  greater  ladlity,  or  that  there 
was  a  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  it,  caused  by  a 
change  of  fiuhion,  or  by  the  shutting  up  of  some  of 
the  markets  to  iriiich  it  bad  previou^y  been  ad- 
mitted, he  would  have  acted  differently:  in  this 
case,  he  would  have  anticipated  a  fisll  of  prices,  and 
would  either  have  dediaed  purchasing  the  article, 
except  at  a  reduced  rate,  or  have  endeavoured  to 
get  rid  of  it,  supposing  him  to  be  a  holder,  by  of- 
fering it  at  a  lower  price.  In  consequence  of  these 
operations,  the  prices  of  commodities,  in  different 
places  and  periods,  are  brought  comparatively  near 
to  equality.  All  abrupt  transitions  from  scarcity 
to  abundance,  and  from  abundance  to  scarcity,  are 
avoided ;  sn  excess  in  one  esse  is  made  to  balance 
a  deficiency  in  another,  and  the  supply  is  distributed 
with  a  degree  of  steadiness  and  regularity  that  could 
hardly  have  been  deemed  attaiimble.  The  risk  to 
which  merchants  are  exposed,  when  they  either  sell 
off  any  commodity  at  a  reduced  price,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  fidl,  or  buy  at  an  advanced  price,  in  anti- 
cipation of  a  ftiture  rise,  is  a  consequence  princi- 
pally of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  ascertaining  with 
accuracy  the  grounds  on  which  an  abundant  or  a 
deficient  supply,  or  an  increasing  or  decreasing  de- 
nsand,  may  be  expected.  Rules  can  here  be  of  no 
service ;  every  thii^  depends  upon  the  talent,  tact 
and  knowledge  of  the  party.  Priority,  but,  above 
all,  accuracy  of  intelligence,  is,  in  sudi  cases,  of  the 
utmost  oottsequenoe.  Without  well  authenticated 
data  to  go  upon,  every  step  taken  may  only  lead  to 
error.  The  instances,  indeed,  in  which  specula- 
tiona^  apparently  contrived  with  the  greatest  judg- 
ment»  have  ended  in  bankmptcy  and  ruin,  from  a 
defieiency  in  this  essential  requisite,  are  so  very 
nimerous  that  every  one  must  be  acquainted  with 
them.  When  a  few  leading  merchants  purchase  in 
antidpatioa  of  an  advance,  or  sell  in  anticipation  of 
a  fiJl,  the  speculation  is  often  pushed  beyond  all 
reasonable  limits,  hj  the  operations  of  those  who 
are  influenced  by  imitation  only,  and  who  have 
never,  perhapa,  reflected  for  a  moment  on  the 
grounds  on  which  a  variation  of  price  is  anticipated. 
In  speenktion,  as  in  nsost  other  things,  one  indU 
vidual  derives  confidence  from  another.  One  pur- 
^ases  or  sells,  not  because  he  has  any  really  accu- 
rate information  ss  to  the  state  of  the  demand  and 
supply,  but  because  some  one  else  has  done  so  be- 
fore bun.  Tbe  original  impulse  is  thus  rapidly  ex- 
tended; and  even  those  who  are  satisfied  that  a 
speculation,  in  anticipation  of  a  rise* of  prices,  is 
unsafe,  and  that  there  will  be  a  recoil,  not  un- 
frequently  adventure,  in  the  expectation  that  they 
shall  be  able  to  withdraw  before  the  recoil  has  b^ 

En.  It  may,  we  believe,  speaking  generally,  be 
d  down  as  a  sound  practical  rule,  to  avoid  having 
any  thing  to  do  with  a  speculation  in  which  many 
have  already  engaged.  The  competition  of  the 
speculators  seldom  &ils  speedily  to  reo^  •<&  ad- 
venture that  might  have  been  originally  safe,  ex* 
tremely  haxardous.  If  a  commodity  happen  to  be  at 
an  imusaally  reduced  price  in  any  particidar  market, 
it  will  rise  the  moment  that  diflferent  Jynyers  sppeat 
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in  the  field ;  and  BuppouDg»  on  the  other  hand,  that 
it  is  bringing  an  unusually  high  price,  it  will  Ml, 
perhaps,  far  below  the  cost  of  production,  as  soon 
as  supplies  begin  to  be  poured  in  by  different 
merchants.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  suc- 
cess of  those  who  originate  a  speculation,  those 
who  enter  into  it  at  an  advanced  period  are  almost 
sure  to  lose  To  have  been  preceded  by  others 
ought  not,  in  such  matters,  to  inspire  confidence : 
on  the  contrary,  it  ought,  unless  there  be  something 
special  in  the  ease,  to  induce  every  considerate  per- 
son to  decline  interfering  with  it.  The  mainte- 
nance of  the  freedom  of  intercourse  between  different 
countries,  and  the  more  general  diffusion  of  sound 
instruction,  seem  to  be  the  only  means  by  which 
those  miscalculations,  that  are  often  productive  of 
great  national  as  well  as  private  loss,  can  be  either 
obviated  or  mitigated.  It  is  superfluous,  perhaps, 
to  observe  that  the  precious  metals  are  liable  to  all 
the  variations  of  value  already  alluded  to.  Not 
only,  therefore,  are  prices,  as  was  already  remarked, 
affected  by  variations  in  the  cost  and  supply  of  com- 
modities, but  also  by  cluuiges  in  the  cost  and  supply 
of  gold  and  silver,  whether  arising  from  the  ex- 
haustion of  old,  or  the  discovery  of  new  mines, 
improvements  in  the  art  of  mining,  changes  of 
fashion,  &c.  Hence  it  is,  that  tables  of  the  prices 
of  commodities,  extending  for  a  considerable  period, 
communicate  hr  less  solid  information  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed,  and,  unless  the  necessary  allow- 
ances be  made,  may  lead  to  the  most  unfounded 
conclusions.  The  real  value  of  any  commodity 
depends  on  the  quantity  of  labour  required  for  its 
production;  but  supposing  that  we  were  to  set 
about  inferring  this  real  vslue,  or  the  ultimate  sac- 
rifice required  to  obtain  the  commodity,  firom  its 
price,  it  might  happen  (had  the  quantity  of  labour 
required  for  its  production  declined,  but  in  a  less 
degree  than  the  quantity  required  to  produce  gold 
and  silver),  that  its  value  would  appear  to  rise 
when  it  had  really  diminished.  When,  however, 
the  rate  of  wages,  as  well  aa  the  price  of  commodi- 
ties, is  given  upon  authentic  data,  a  table  of  prices 
is  valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  the  extent  of  the 
command  of  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life, 
enjoyed  by  the  bulk  of  the  community,  during  the 
period  through  which  it  extends.  Tnose  desirous 
of  detailed  information  as  to  the  prices  of  commo- 
dities in  Great  Britain,  in  distant  times,  may  con- 
sult the  elaborate  tables  in  the  third  volume  of  Sir 
F.  M.  Eden's  work  On  the  Poor;  and  the  fourth 
volume  of  Maepherson's  Annah  of  Commerce,  Ar- 
buthnot's  Tables  of  Andeni  Cotat,  Weighte,  Mea- 
eures,  Pricee,  ffc,  are  well  known ;  but  the  state- 
ments are  not  much  to  be  depended  upon.  The 
TVaite  de  MHrohgie  of  M.  Paucton  (4to.,  Paris, 
1780)  is  the  best  work  on  this  curious  and  difficult 
subject. 

VAMPIRE.  The  vampire  bat  (veeperti&o  tpee- 
trum)  is  reddish-brown,  and  about  the  size  of  a 
magpie.  It  inlmbits  South  America.  It  has  been 
accused  of  destroying  men  and  animals  b^  sucking 
their  blood.  '*  But  the  truth,**  says  Cuvier,  in  his 
Begne  Animal^  *<  appears  to  be,  that  it  inflicts  only 
small  wounds,  wbidi  may  probably  become  inflam- 
matory and  gangrenous  from  the  influence  of  the 
climate."  It  is  not  altogether  improbable  that 
these  animals  gave  origin  to  the  &ble  of  the  harpies; 
at  least,  some  ancient  authors  make  mention  of 
these  bats.  Adelung  believes  the  word  tMs^c  to 
be  of  Servian  origin.  The  belief  in  blood-sucking 
spectres,  also  called  vampiree,  is  very  old.     The 


modera  Greeks,  according  to  Toancfat'ilr 
d'tm  Vojfoge  du  Leoani  (1st  voL,  p.  &!),  a. « 
monsters  bnmeolatme  ;  but  evea  tbe  iMiea(»i 
had  their  4^cmp«;  and  the  kam  mi  ««- 
the  Romans  originated  from  tke  nmt  mfeir. 
In  1732,  great  oooomotioos  were  cuk^bHu 
and  particularly  in  Servia,  by  the  geiailktf 
human  vampires,  so  that  investigstiosf  mr 
tuted  by  the  government  Tbc  eoonn  > 
believed  that  the  bodies  of  peisoai  wk  ^  > 
sentence  of  excommunicatien  for  Mraiysra 
crimes,  did  not  decay,  but  devooRd  us  .- 
flesh,  and,  during  the  night,  left  tber|>m\i 
sucked  the  blood  of  persons  with  wiiOB  tb  b 
been  connected,  so  as  to  kiU  thesi. 

Y  AN ;  a  Dutch  preposition.    See  Fa 

VAN  DER  VELDE,  AniUK,  Wiuia. 
Chables.     See  Velde. 

VAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND.  SttDimmt'^ 

VAN  ETCK.     SeeiydL 

VAN  SPEYK,  John  CiuiusJoiin.^ 
1802  or  1803,  in  Amsterdam,  hist  hkyatt** 
was  educated  in  an  orphan  ssyloiB,  mi  vt 
mechanic's  trade,  which  he  sooa  qvtted  tt  • 
the  navy.     He  distinguished  himidf  ia^r 
at  Palembang,  and  was  nwde  a  heatCBttt  F" 
1831,  he  was  in  comimindof  sgui-Wc^c? 
of  Antwerp.     Being  driven  by  t^  viod  k  ' 
dty,  he  was  attacked  by  the  BclpK  a^ 
standing  an  armistice  then  existed,  tpoi^ 
ing  on  deck  and  insulting  the  Datd  Hs^' 
his  repeated  warning  thsi  he  shosld  Ucfvaf*  • 
he  went  below,  and  was  shortly  sftcrliA 
one  of  the  crew,  in  the  attitude  of  ^f  ' 
told  the  man  that  the  crew  most  tskecst.'  " 
selves,  and,  after  a  brief  space,  fired  *  f^   ! 
the  powder  magazine,  containing  sbost  IJV?" 
of  powder,  and  blew  up  tibe  vcssei  F<h*  ^  | 
crew,  consisting  of  thirty-one,  wciv  tttd  ^ 
rest,   with  the  Belgians,  aboot  fort?  ff  *^ 
perished.     The  king  of  the  Netbcrh&a  '^ 
that  there  should  be  always  a  venel  is  Q(  *  ^ 
navy  bearing  the  name  of  Fan  Sftfk. 

VAN  SWIETEN.     See  SmUeSt  F* 

VANADIUM ;  the  name  of  a  sewlv^^ 
metal.  It  was  first  found  in  a  lcs4  «•«  •>'•! 
pan,  in  Mexico,  in  the  year  1801, bj  M^  ^ 
announced  it  as  a  newnetal,  onder  tkna  | 
thromum  t  but  the  same  mincfal  hsfi«;  «^  ' 
wards  been  examined  by  CoUel  Dcic«^  ' 
serted  that  er^thronium  was  mertija^  | 
mium.  Del  Rio  himself  adopted  the  epv  ' 
French  chemist,  and  conaadered  the  «? '  | 
subchromate  of  lead.  In  the  year  18HL  ^ 
discovered  this  substance  In  a  Svedas:' 
markable  for  its  ductility,  obtained  bm  j 
mine  of  Jaberg,  not  far  from  Jookopias.  *  ^, 
He  named  it  Vanadum^  frons  Vaaadii, » ^ 
vian  deity.  The  finery  cinder  of  the  »  | 
Jaberg  contains  more  vanndiiun  than  tW .'! 
and  it  exists  in  it  in  the  eooditioB  of  n^  j 
To  obtain  the  metal,  tbe  fbUoviar  r  * 
adopted : — The  finery  cinder  is  powdmc  •: 
with  nitre,  and  carbonate  of  soda,  is  *^ 
tions  of  one  part  of  cinder,  one  of  sitn 
parts  of  carbonate :  this  mucture  b  sfirav 
for  an  hour.  The  soluble  portion  of  tk  ' 
mass  is  dissolved  by  boiling  water :  tk  •  | 
filtered,  and  the  excess  of  alkali  mx^\ 
nitric  add,  and  afterwarda  predpttatid  «l 
ate  of  barytes,  or  acetate  of  lead.  TW  H 
is  vanadate  of  barytes  or  Iead»  eontaiM^  - 1 
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pboapbaie  of  bvytei  or  lead,  lilex,  tireon  and 
aliunine.  While  It  is  still  moist,  it  is  to  be  de- 
composed  bj  eoncentrated  sulpharicacid :  tbe  solu- 
tion immediately  becomes  of  a  deep-red  colour; 
and,  after  having  digested  tbe  mixture  for  half  an 
bour,  aleobol  is  added  to  it,  and  it  is  again  digested. 
Ether  is  then  formed,  and  tbe  ranadic  acid  is  re- 
duced to  tbe  state  of  salifiable  oxide,  the  solution 
of  which  is  blue ;  and,  when  it  begins  to  assume  a 
sinipy  consistence,  it  is  mixed,  in  a  platina  crucible, 
with  a  little  fluoric  add,  to  get  rid  of  tbe  sUez ;  tbe 
evaporation  is  continued  over  tbe  naked  fire,  and 
tbe  sulphuric  add  is  at  last  expelled  at  a  red  heat. 
The  residue  is  impure  vanadic  add.  It  is  fused 
with  nitre,  added  in  small  portions  at  a  time.  Tbe 
vanadic  add  combines  with  tbe  potash,  and  expels 
tbe  nitric  add ;  and  nitre  is  added,  until  it  is  found, 
that,  on  cooling  a  small  portion  of  tbe  mass,  it  ceases 
to  be  red.  The  mass  is  afterwards  dissolved  in 
water,  and,  after  filtration,  the  residue  is  slightly 
washed.  A  piece  of  sal-ammoniac,  larger  than  can 
be  dissolved  by  it,  is  to  be  put  into  tbe  filtered 
liquid.  As  this  salt  dissolves,  a  white  pulverulent 
predpitate  is  formed,  which  is  vanadate  of  ammonia, 
insoluble  in  a  saturated  solution  of  sal-ammoniac. 
Tbe  vanadate  of  ammonia  ought  to  be  washed,  first 
with  a  solution  of  lal-ammoniac,  and  afterwards,  to 
remove  tbe  sal-ammoniac,  with  alcohol  of  0*86.  It 
is  to  be  again  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  mixed 
with  a  little  ammonia,  filtered,  and  left  to  crystal- 
lize. It  is  from  this  salt  that  vanadic  add  and  oxide 
are  afterwards  obtained,  by  beating  it  gently  in 
open  vessels  to  procure  tbe  former,  and  in  dose 
vessels  to  prepare  tbe  latter.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  metal,  pieces  of  vanadic  add,  which  have  been 
previously  fused,  are  to  be  mixed  with  pieces  of 
potassium,  of  equal  bulk,  in  a  porcelain  crudble ; 
the  cover  is  to  be  well  fitftened  on,  and  tbe  crud* 
ble  is  to  be  heated  with  a  spirit  lamp.  The  reduc- 
tion occurs  almost  instantaneously,  with  a  kind  of 
detonation.  The  crucible,  when  cold,  is  to  be  put 
into  water,  to  dissolve  the  potash,  and  the  reduced 
vanadium  is  to  be  collected  on  a  filter :  it  is  obteined 
in  the  state  of  a  black  powder,  which  shines  in  the 
sun,  and  takes  a  grayish  metallic  lustre  under  the 
burnisher ;  but  this  is  not  tbe  true  aspect  of  the 
metal.  Vanadium  is  white ;  and,  when  its  sur&ee 
is  polished,  it  resembles  silver  considerably,  or 
molybdenum,  which,  of  all  metals,  it  is  most  like. 
It  is  not  ductile,  and  is  easily  reduced  to  a  powder 
of  an  iron-gray  colour.  It  is  a  good  conductor  of 
electridty.  The  powder  of  vanadium  takes  fire  at 
a  beat  below  redness,  bums  without  energy,  and 
leaves  a  black  unlused  oxide.  Vanadium  dissolves 
readily  in  nitrie  add,  and  in  aqua  regia;  the  solu- 
tion baa  a  fine  blue  colour.  The  sulphuric,  muria- 
tic and  fluoric  adds  do  not  attack  it  at  all,  even 
when  they  are  eoncentrated  and  boiling.  It  is  not 
oxidised  by  the  alkaline  hydrates,  and  it  may  be 
heated  with  them  to  redness  without  undergoing 
any  alteration,  if  the  air  be  excluded. 

Tbe  compounds  of  vanadium  and  oxygen  are 
three  in  number : — 1.  Suboxide  ofvamadimm.  It  is 
obtained  by  redudng  vanadic,  by  hydrogen  gas,  at 
a  red  beat,  or  by  ftulng  vanadic  add  in  a  cavity  in 
charcoal.  It  has  not  hitherto  been  combined  with 
other  bodice,  or  with  adds  or  bases.  When  heated 
in  the  air,  it  takes  fire,  and  bums,  leaving  an  un- 
filled black  residue.  It  is  composed  of  69*1^  parts 

of  metal,  and  10'802  of  oxygen 2.  Oxide  ofvamu^ 

Hiwm,    It  is  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  by  mixing 
9*5  parts  of  suboxide  with  11-5  parts  of  vanadic 


acid,  and  heating  the  mixture  to  whitenesa  in  an 
atmosphere  of  carbonic  add  gas.  It  is  not  fusible 
at  tbe  temperature  at  which  glass  softens.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water ;  but  if  it  remains  long  in  it,  tbe 
water  gradually  becomes  green  in  consequence  of 
increased  oxidation.  It  dissolves  slowly,  but  com- 
pletely, in  tbe  acids :  tbe  solution  is  blue,  and  tbe 
oxide  acts  as  a  base ;  but  it  combines  with  bases, 
and  forms  salts,  which  may  be  called  roiie^t^et.  It 
b  composed  of  81-056  vanadium,  and  18-944  oxy- 
gen.--4l.  Vanadic  add  is  obtained  by  exposing 
vanadate  of  ammonia  to  a  heat  near  redness,  in  an 
open  platina  crudble,  and  stirring  it  occasionally. 
The  vanadate  decomposes,  becomes  at  first  black, 
and  afterwards,  in  proportion  as  it  absorbs  atmos- 
pheric oxygen,  of  a  red-brown  colour,  which,  by 
cooling,  becomes  gradually  pale,  and  finises  by 
turning  to  a  mst  colour.  It  is  tasteless  and  inodo- 
rous :  it  reddens  tbe  colour  of  moistened  litmus 
paper.  As  soon  as  it  is  red  hot,  it  fuses.  In  this 
state,  it  sustains  a  white  beat  without  lodng  oxy- 
gen, if  kept  from  contact  with  combustible  bodies. 
When  fused,  it  crystallixes  on  cooling,  and  then 
exhibits  a  phenomenon  which  merits  observation. 
It  solidifies  at  a  heat  which  is  invisible  in  day-light ; 
but  the  moment  that  solidification  commences,  a 
luminous  drde  extends  from  the  periphery  to  the 
centre,  where,  owing  to  latent  heat,  becoming  firee, 
the  mass  remains  red  hot  as  long  as  tbe  crystalli»- 
tion  continues.  Tbe  add  contracts  much  on  soli- 
difying, and  is  readily  detached  from  the  cradble : 
it  is  then  of  a  yellowish-red  colour,  and  formed  en- 
tirely of  a  mass  of  interlaced  crystals.  It  is  not  a 
conductor  of  electridty.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  to  whidi  it  imparta  a  bright  yellow  colour. 
One  thousand  parts  of  bdling  water  scarcely  dia- 
solve  one  part  of  add.  The  add  is  deposited,  on 
evaporation,  in  tbe  form  of  red  concentric  rings.  It 
is  easily  reduced  to  tbe  state  of  an  oxide,  espM^y 
under  the  influence  of  an  add.  Fused  on  charcoal 
by  the  blow-pipe,  it  leaves  a  coherent  mass,  of  Uie 
colour  of  plumbago,  which  is  the  suboxide :  with 
the  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  soda,  it  gives  a  fine 
green  colour  to  glass,  which  appears  brown  while 
it  is  hot:  with  borax,  it  also  gives  a  green  glass. 
In  this  reaction,  vanadium  resembles  chromium; 
but  tbe  green  colour,  produced  by  tbe  former,  may 
be  dianged  to  yellow  by  the  oxidating  flame,  whi^ 
does  not  happen  with  chromium.  With  carbonate 
of  soda,  it  is  not  reduced  to  tbe  metallic  state.  It 
is  compoaed  of  74-044  vanadium  and  25*955  oxygen. 
Tbe  affinity  of  vanadium  for  sulphur  is  but  wMk  at 
moderatelv  high  temperatures ;  nevertheless,  there 
are  severs!  modes  of  obtaining  sulpburets  of  vana- 
dium. Hitherto,  only  two  have  been  formed.  Tbe 
sulpburet  consists  of  68-02  vanadium  and  31-97  sul- 
phur. The  supersulpburet  is  composed  of  58-647 
vanadium  and  41-353  sulphur.  When  vanadium  is 
heated  to  redness  in  an  atmosf^ere  of  vapourised 
phosphorus,  they  do  not  combine ;  but  when  phos- 
phate of  vanadium  is  heated  to  whiteness  in  a  char- 
coal cradble,  it  is  reduced,  and  gives  a  porous,  gray, 
unfiised  mass,  which  may  be  compressed,  and  has 
then  tbe  colour  and  lustre  of  plumbaga 

AUoifM  of  vanadiitm.  In  experiments  upon  vana- 
dium, tbe  surfiwe  of  platina  cradbles  is  ofken  alloyed 
with  vanadium,  whidi  does  not  alter  dther  the 
colour  or  the  metallic  lustre  of  the  platina ;  but 
when  it  is  afterwards  heated  to  redness,  the  alloyed 
parts  are  covered  with  a  layer  of  fused  vanadie  add, 
which  preserves  them  from  further  oxidation. 

Sake  of  vanadium.      Tbe  salts  which   contain 
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oiide  of  TanBdium  as  a  base,  are,  with  few  excep- 
tions, of  a  superb  azure-blue  colour,  when  in  solu. 
tion.  In  the  solid  state,  and  when  combined  with 
water,  they  are  either  of  a  deep  or  light-blue  colour, 
and  sometimes  greenish.  Without  water,  they  are 
generally  brown,  and  sometimes  also  green.  Both 
the  brown  and  green  salts  give  blue  solutions. 
Their  taste  is  astringent,  and  rather  sweetish,  like 
those  of  iron.  The  greater  number  of  them  are 
soluble  in  water.  The  caustic  alkalies  occasion  a 
precipitate,  which  is  at  first  of  a  grayish- white  col- 
our, and  which  afterwards  becomes  of  aUrer-brown: 
an  excess  of  alkali  dissolves  the  precipitate,  produc- 
ing a  solution  of  a  brown  colour.  Ammonia,  added 
in  excess,  gives  a  brown  precipitate,  and  the  liquid 
becomes  colourless.  The  carbonates  occasion 
grayish-white  precipitates:  sulphnreted  hydrogen 
does  not  render  them  turbid;  but  the  hydrosul- 
phurets  occasion  a  black  precipitate,  and,  when 
added  in  excess,  they  redissolve  it,  occasioning  a  fine 
purple  colour:  ferro-cyanit«  of  potash  occasions  a 
leroon-yellow  precipitate,  which  becomes  green  in 
the  air.  Infusion  of  galls  gives  a  precipitate  of  so 
deep  a  blue  colour  that  it  appears  black, 

VANBRUGH,  SiE  John,  a  dramatist  and  archi- 
tect, descended  from  a  Flemish  fiimily,  was  bom  in 
England,  about  1672,  and  entered  into  the  army. 
But  early  in  life  he  became  a  writer  for  the  stage. 
In  1697,  his  comedy,  the  Relapse,  was  represent^  ; 
^  and,  in  the  following  year,  he  produced  the  Provoked 
Wife,  and  iEsop,  afterwards  altered  by  Garrick. 
When  Betterton  and  Gongreve  obtained  a  patent 
ibr  erecting  a  theatre  iif  the  Hajrmarket,  which  was 
opened  in  1707,  they  were  joined  by  Yanbrugh, 
who  wrote  for  this  house  his  comedy  the  Confeder- 
acy, the  most  witty  as  well  as  the  most  licentious 
of  his  productions,  which  long  kept  possession  of 
the  stage.  The  Provoked  Husband,  or  the  Journey 
to  London,  which  he  left  imperfect  at  his  death, 
was  completed  by  Golley  Gibber.  As  an  architect, 
Yanbrugh  was  selected  to  build  the  monument  to 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  Blenheim-house;  and 
that  structure,  as  well  as  castle  Howard,  affords 
proof  of  skill  and  genius.  He  obtained,  in  1704, 
the  oflSoe  of  Clarencieuxking-at^rms:  and,  in  1714, 
he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  was 
also  appointed  comptroller  of  the  board  of  works 
and  surveyor  of  Greenwich  hospitaL  His  death 
occurred  March  26,  1726. 

YANCOUYER,  Geobob;  a  modem  drcumna- 
vigator  and  captain  in  the  British  navy.  He  served 
as  a  midshipman  under  captain  Cook ;  and  a  voyage 
of  discovery,  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  any  navi- 
gable communication  between  the  North  Pacific  and 
North  Atlantic  oceans  being  determined  on,  he  was 
appointed  to  command  it.  Of  this  voyage  captain 
Vancouver  compiled  an  account,  under  the  title  of  j 
Yoyage  of  Discovery  to  the  North  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  r^und  the  World,  in  the  Tear  1790--5  (3  vols., 
4to.),  which  was  nearly  ready  for  the  press  when 
the  author  died,  in  1798. 

YANDALS;  according  to  some,  a  Sclavonic 
tribe,  there  being  a  remnant  of  an  ancient  race  in 
Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Eisenburg,  still  bearing 
this  name,  and  consisting  of  40,000  souls,  who 
speak  a  very  ancient  Sclavonic  dialect.  According 
to  others,  the  Yandals  are  considered  to  be  a  Ger- 
manic tribe,  one  of  those  whose  migration  caused 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  Their  original 
eonntry  was  probably  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
between  the  Elbe  and  Yistula:  the  early  Roman 
writen  mention  them  very  indistinctly.     After  the 


third  eentary  of  the  Cbristisa  en,  t^  ana 
wars,  in  connexion  with  the  BtiffaBfiBi,ipi:k 
Romans  on  the  Rhine.    Under  flie  m^  k 
lian  (272),  they  settled  in  the  weft(n;r 
Dada,  or  Transylvania*  and  in  psrt  of  tb  p- 
Hungary.     When  they  were  drinafroet^* 
giona  by  the  Goths,  Constaotiiie  the  Grot  ^ 
them  to  settle  in  Pannonia,  on  csaditia  u. 
would  aasist  the  Romans  ia  their  mn.  b  r. 
great  mistake  of  the  emperors,  whci  Ik  U 
troops  had  degenerated,  to  a^iit  ion^ 
their  legions,  and  even  to  grtnt  them  tk :. 
honours.     The  weakness  i^  the  Bwon  ^ 
came  more  known  to  the  harharaai;  ui:t 
sequence,  the  latter  were  more  ^poad »  ^ 
take  frequent  incursions  into  the  Roan  fi 
That  there  were  men  of  taleat  sBQag  tkT*. 
is  evident  from  the  instance  of  Stibdia  1.^  ^  • 
the  year  406,  the  Yandals  quitted  Pwvn:  | 
proceeded,  togethei  with  the  Akuaiu^ 
Gaul,  where  they  committed  grett  df^-" 
thence  they  invaded  Spain,  psssiB^omt:^ '* 
nees,  divided  with  the  Soeri  the  paw»-' 
Galicia  and  Old  Castile,  and  estiUaM':r 
empire,  to  which  the  Alans,  who  hd  ;rr.> 
settled  in  Lusitania,  hut  ooold  bo(  tnVx- 
attacks  of  the  Yisigoths,  submitted  (ii 
lousy  often  gave  rise  to  wars  betvfcs:^^'- 
and  the  Snevi:  the  former,  however,  ret^ 
power  until  they  were  compelled  b;  tk If^ 
leave  Galida,  and  take  refuge  in  Batio.  t^  " 
of  the  present  kingdom  of  Grensda.   Tk  I*  - 
made  war  against  them  even  here,  hat  wk  a  - 
(423);  and  the  YandUs  wtrt  moft  tMin- 
undertake  new  enterprises,  for  mM  n'  ■ 
found  opportunities.     Their  king,  it  tkn ::» '• 
Genseric  (Geiserich),  a  brave  calerpfiiaf  r*- 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  sge,  «^^' 
as  he  was  the  cause  of  devastating  w^  ^  ^ 
quitted  the  Catholic  diurch  to  job  the  Arx  f\ 
has  not  been   justly   represented  hf  ^^^'''^ 
Northern  Africa  was,  at  that  tisM,  sa^r'  ^  ^ 
Romans.     The  governor  of  this  piaftMcBu  i 
who  thought  himself  wronged  by  the  rme^ ' 
lentinian  IIL  invited  the  Yandals  te  Atn  i 
raising  to  divide  the  province  with  tksL  <^^ 
embarked  with  all  his  people  (4S7),  ia  ^  <' 
Andalusia,  and  went  over  to  Afries.   1^^  | 
time,  Boniface,  having  beeooM  reeaocW'l 
emperor,  would  not  perform  Ua  proaMe.»  • ' 
attempted  to  drive  away  the  YandsU  V  •  | 
arms.     But  he  was  conqaercd.    Geoservr 
possessed  himself  of  all  that  part  oT  l£ri  * 
belonged  to  the  Western  empire,  and  th<R  - 
a  powerful  empire,  to  whicli  he  sooi  ^ 
islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinw,  Cornea,  Mi*"! 
Bfinorca.     His  corsaira  were  masters  of  tU* 
the  Mediterranean,  and  spread  terror  oa  t.  \ 
of  Italy.     The  emprem  Eudoxia,  widov     i 
tinian  IIL  who  had  been  oompdled  hf  ^| 
the    murderer  of   her  husband   and  v^' 
the  imperial  throne,  to  marry  him,  wit  *-l 
to  have  invited  the  Yandala  int4>  It^Ii  -  | 
desire  of  revenge ;  but  the  coiidBct  of  Or*\ 
proves  this  suppositions  for  he  took  t-<  | 
and  her  daughters  prisoners.      Gcnaen'  v' 
invasion  in  455,  actoated  by  love  oC  \^*^ 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  fleet.     In  Roe'  | 
paration  had  been  made  for  defeaee:  ti  '  I 
the  emperor  Maximus  waa  killed  in  ^  '^ '  * 
sion.     The  Yandals  plondeicd  Bflme  ^'  I 
teen  days,  and  took  poastasion  of  all  tb<  »* 
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tnd  works  of  art  wbich  had  been  left  by  the  Qothe. 
(q.  V.)  A  number  of  montiraeiits  and  itatuen  were 
shipped  by  them  for  Africa,  together  with  several 
thottiaod  of  the  most  distinguished  prisoners.  On 
the  passage,  a  ship  laden  with  the  finest  works  of 
art  was  lost.  Pope  Leo  met  king  Genseric  at  the 
head  of  a  solemn  proeession,  but  could  only  prerail 
on  him  to  spare  the  cit^  from  slaughter  and  confla- 
gration. The  savage  fury  with  which  the  Vandals 
despoiled  the  most  beautiful  works  of  art,  and  de- 
stroyed the  greater  part,  has  given  origin  to  the 
name  of  Vandaium,  Disputes  among  the  descen* 
dants  of  Genseric,  in  regard  to  the  sucoeuion, 
caused  the  fall  of  the  Vandal  empire.  Gelimer,  a 
bold  and  ambitious  general,  dethroned  the  rightful 
king,  Hilderic,  a  good  prince,  and  had  him  murder- 
ed. HUderic  had  been  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
emperor  Justinian.  The  latter  declared  war  against 
Gelimer,  under  pretence  of  revenging  Hilderic's 
death,  but,  in  fiwt,  for  the  purpose  of  subduing 
Africa.  Justinian's  great  general,  Beliaarius,  ar^ 
rived  in  Africa  with  only  15,000  men  (534),  but 
was  victorious  over  Gelimer  in  two  battles,  and 
forced  him  to  surrender.  Gelimer  was  carried  to 
Constantinople  in  triumph ;  and  with  him  the  king- 
dom of  the  Vandals  in  Africa  was  destroyed,  after 
having  lasted  106  years. 

V  AND AMME,  DoMnnaus.  count  of  Unebouig, 
bom  at  Cassel,  in  177 !#  was  the  son  of  an  apothe- 
cary. Having  entered  the  service  at  the  beginning 
of  the  revolution,  he  owed  a  most  rapid  advance- 
ment to  an  almost  unexampled  courage.  He  was 
at  ottoe  placed  at  the  head  of  a  light  troop,  which 
received  the  name  of  the  chasseurs  of  Mont-Cassel, 
and,  in  1792,  was  with  the  army  of  the  north,  in 
the  quality  of  general  of  brigade.  In  the  three 
succeeding  campaigns,  he  distinguished  himself 
greatly.  In  1799,  he  was  appointed  general  of 
division,  and  received  the  command  of  the  left 
wing  of  the  army  of  the  Danube.  He  afterwards 
passed  into  Holland,  under  the  orders  of  general 
Brune,  and  contributed  much  to  the  happy  results 
of  that  short  campaign.  He  peculiarly  distinguished 
himself  at  the  passage  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  various 
memorable  days  of  the  campaign  of  1800 ;  received 
several  marks  of  distinction  from  the  first  consul, 
and  was  named  grand  oiBcer  of  the  legion  of  hon- 
our. He  obtained  the  decoration  of  the  grand 
cross  of  Wiirtemberg,  and  commanded  the  Wiir- 
temberg  troops  in  the  campaign  of  1609,  against 
Austria,  distinguishing  himself  on  many  occasions. 
Misunderstandings  with  Jerome  Bonaparte  pre- 
vented bis  having  any  comnwnd  in  the  expedition 
against  Russia,  in  1812,  and  he  was  disgraced,  and 
received  an  order  to  retire  to  CasseL  In  February, 
1813,  however,  he  was  called  to  the  command  of  a 
corps  of  troops.  On  the  29th  of  August,  he  passed 
the  great  chain  of  the  mountains  of  Bohemia,  and 
marched  upon  Culm,  where  he  found  10,000  Rus- 
sians, cooiBsanded  by  general  Ostermann,  lost  his 
artiUery,and6000of  histroopa,and  was  himself  taken 
prisoner.  (See  CmIwl"^  He  was  marched  to  Mos- 
cow and  Wiatka,  withm  twenty  leagues  of  Siberia, 
and  was  treated  with  ungenerous  severity.  In  1814, 
he  finally  placed  his  foot  again  on  the  French  ter- 
ritory. In  Paris,  he  received  personal  msults  from 
various  quarters,  and,  from  the  minister  of  war,  an 
order  to  quit  Paris  within  twenty-four  hours,  and 
to  retire  to  CasseL  On  the  first  news  of  Napo- 
leon's landing,  general  Vandamme  offered  hb  ser- 
vices to  the  king.  They  were  not  accepted,  and, 
afler  Louis  had  left  Pans,  presented  himself  before 


the  emperor,  who  made  him  a  peer  of  France,  and 
commandant  of  the  second  devision.  He  after- 
wards  commanded  the  third  eorpt  ifmwSe  under 
general  Grouchy,  and  obtained  signal  success  at  the 
attack  of  Wavres,  after  the  battle  of  Fleurus.  His 
troops  were  in  the  actual  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
when  he  learnt  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  at  Water- 
loo. In  danger  of  being  crushed  by  superior 
numbers,  he  made  good  his  retreat  in  perfect  order, 
with  his  corps  almost  untouched.  General  Van- 
damme occupied  Mont-rouge,  Meudon,  Vanvres  and 
Issy,  and  a  party  of  the  generals  made  him  the  offer 
of  the  command  of  the  army,  which  he  declined. 
He  afterwards  retired  behind  the  Loire.  There 
he  mounted  the  white  cockade,  and  exhorted  his 
troops  to  submission.  The  ordonnance  of  the  17th 
of  January,  1816,  having  obliged  him  to  quit  France, 
he  retired  to  Ghent,  but  afterwards  resided  on  his 
estote  at  Cassel.  He  died  in  1830. 
VANDERWERF.  See  Werf. 
VANDYCK,  Anthont,  the  most  celebrated  of 
all  portrait  painters,  was  bom  at  Antwerp,  in  1598 
or  1599.  His  fiither  was  a  painter  on  glass,  and 
his  mother  was  skilled  in  embroidering  Uuidscapes 
and  figures.  Henry  van  Palen  was  his  first  in- 
structor. This  artist  had  studied  long  in  Italy,  and 
united  good  drawing  with  lively  colouring,  so  thai 
Vandyek  acquired  from  the  beginning  a  good  man- 
ner, and  soon  excelled  his  fellow  pupils.  Rubens 
now  received  him  into  his  school,  and  intrusted  to 
his  execution  several  large  pictures  from  his  own 
sketches.  A  battle  of  the  Amasona,  and  the  ear- 
toons  for  the  tapestry  containing  the  history  of 
Decius  Mos,  obtained  him  the  full  confidence  and 
esteem  of  his  master ;  and  he  soon  became  his  as* 
sistant  rather  than  his  scholar.  His  own  inclina- 
tion, and  the  jealousy  of  Rubens,  determined  him 
to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  portrait  painting. 
It  has  been  said  that  Rubens,  from  mere  jealousy, 
wished  to  remove  his  rival  scholar,  and  advised 
him  to  go  to  Italy ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  he 
gave  this  advice  to  his  most  promising  pupils  in 

j  general.  He  first  painted  three  more  pictures,  an 
Eece  Homo,  a  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and 
the  wife  of  Rubens,  for  his  instructor ;  for  which 
Rubims  gave  him  a  fine  white  horse,  and  sent  him 
to  Italy  with  letters  of  recommendation.  A  few 
miles  from  Brussels,  in  the  village  of  Savelthem, 
the  young  artist  became  enamoured  of  a  peasant's 
daughter,  so  that  he  remained  there  a  long  time, 
and  executed  two  altar-pieces  for  the  village  church. 
In  one  of  them  the  object  of  his  love  was  repre- 
sented aa  a  Madonna,  and  in  the  other,  he  himself 
appnred  as  St  Martin  on  the  horse  of  Rubens.  His 
residence  there  becoming  known,  Rubens  used 
every  inducement,  by  means  of  the  Cav.  Nanni,  an 
accomplnhed  Italian,  to  rekindle  the  flame  of  am- 
bition in  the  bosom  of  the  young  man.  He  sue 
oeeded.  Vandyek  tore  himself  away,  and,  accom- 
panied by  Nanni,  hastened  to  Italy.  He  first  di* 
rected  his  course  to  Venice,  made  Titian  and  Paul 
Veronese  his  models,  and  acquired  their  splendour 
and  richness  of  colouring.  His  money  was  spent, 
and  he  removed  to  Genoa,  where  he  painted  several 
portraits,  and  gained  a  large  sum.  He  now  under- 
took a  journey  to  Rome,  where  he  was  patronised 
by  the  cardinal  Guido  Bentivoglio,  whose  portrait 
he  painted  with  the  most  complete  success.  This, 
and  the  portraits  of  Sir  J.  Shirley  and  his  lady,  re- 
siding there,  excited  so  much  admiration,  that  the 
envy  of  the  other  artists  compelled  him  to  return 

\  to  Genoa,  where  he  executed  nwny  portraits  as  well 
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M  hi»torical  pictures,  and  always  adopted  the  bril- 
liant style  of  Titian.     He  visited  Florence,  Turin 
and  Sicily,  where  he  resided  for  some  time.     But 
the  plague  finally  drore  him  out  of  Sicily ;  and  he 
finished  the  celebrated  altar-piece  for  Palermo  in 
Genoa.      After  his  reputation  vras  thus  spread 
throughout  Italy,  he  returned  io  his  own  country. 
Here  he  painted  many  historical  pictures  and  altar- 
pieces.     Of  the  latter,  the  most  renowned  are  the 
St  Augustine  at  Antwerp,  and  the  Crucifixion  at 
Courtray.     Rubens  is  said  to  have  ofiiered  him  his 
eldest  daughter  in  marriage ;  but  Vandyck  refused 
her,  because  his  earlier  lore  for  her  mother  (Helena, 
the  second  wife  of  Rubens)  was  not  yet  wholly  ex- 
tinguished.    He  soon  after  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  prince  of  Orange,  Frederie  of  Nassau,  to 
visit  his  court  at  the  Hague.      He   painted  por- 
traits of  this  prince,  bis  wife  and  children,  with  so 
much  success,  that  all  the  principal  personages  of 
the  court  were  eager  to  obtain  his  services.     He 
then  visited  London  and  Paris,  but  soon  returned 
to  Antwerp.     A  Crucitixion  and  a  Birth  of  Christ, 
which  he  painted  for  Dendermonde,  are  among  his 
finest  works.     Charles  I.  having  seen  one  of  his 
portraits,  immediately  ordered  him  to  be  invited  to 
return  to  England.     This  invitation  the  painter 
would  have  declined  bat  for  the  urgency  of  his 
friend  Sir  K.  Digby.    On  his  arrival,  he  was  intro- 
duced by  him  to  the  king,  who  put  upon  his  neck 
a  gold  chain,  with  his  own  miniature,  richly  set 
with  diamonds,  and  bestowed  upon  him  the  honour 
of  knighthood,  a  considerable  annuity,  and  a  sum- 
mer and  winter  residence.     Vandyck  rewarded  this 
generosity  bv  unceasing  diligence:    he   enriched 
England  with  his  masterpieces,  and  executed,  be- 
sides a  multitude  of  portraits,  several  mythological 
and  historical  paintings.     His  love  of  splendour 
was  displayed  in  the  magnificence  of  bis  house.    His 
table  was  frequented  by  the  princes  and  ladies  of 
the  first  rank,  and  his  entertainments  excelled  idl 
others  in  splendour  and  luxury.     He  had  also  a 
harem  of  beautiful  women,  who  supplied  him  with 
figures  for  his  historical  paintings.     In  this  way  he 
consumed  his  property,  his  strength  and  his  health, 
His  lucrative  occupation,  however,  might  have  re- 
paired the  loss  of  the  first,  if  he  had  not  engaged 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  philosopher's  stone.     The 
duke  of  Buckingham  endeavoured  to  restore  him 
again  to  activity,  by  uniting  him  in  marriage  with 
the  beautiful  Maria  Ruthven,  daughter  of  the  Scotch 
lord  Cowrie.     Vandyck  visited  his  native  city  with 
her,  and  went  thence  io  Paris,  where  he  hoped  to 
be  employed  to  paint  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre ;  but, 
as  the  work  had  been  already  committed  to  Poussin, 
he  soon  returned  to  England.     Though  infirm  and 
exhausted,  he  proposed  to  the  king  to  paint  the 
walls  of  the  banqueting  house  with  the  history  and 
procession  of  the  order  of  the  garter,  promising  to 
make  the  cartoons.     Before  the  work  was  com- 
pleted, he  was  surprised  by  death,  in  the  forty- 
second  year  of  bis  age  (1641).     He  was  buried  in 
St  Paul's  church.     Cowley  composed  his  epitaph. 
The  principal  galleries  contain  some  of  his  pictures. 
Though  Vandyck  shone  in  historical  composition, 
his  strength  lay  in  portrait ;  and  no  painter  ever 
exceeded  him  in  the  knowledge  of  the  cAtaro  09euro. 
His  choice  of  nature,  when  he  painted  portraits, 
was  always  the  roost  agreeable :  he  gave  an  inex- 
pressible grace  to  bis  heads,  and  bis  expression  was 
inimitable.     The  extremities  of  his  figures  are  de- 
signed in  great  perfection.     His  draperies  are  in  a 
grand  style,  broad  and  simple  in  the  folds,  eaaj  in 


the  dbpoaition,  and  the  oolcMiriiig^  lordj.    Is  «*» 
particulars,  Vandyck  has  been  acknowMged  » 
superior  to  Rubens:  his  toucii  is  mote  dcSor 
his  ideas  are  more  graceful ;  and  bis  expttmm 
more  true.     During  the  firvt  six  or  srm  yn 
after  his  arrival  in  London,  his  perSKwaaemmf 
counted  roost  excellent;  but  some  of  ha  br. 
works  are  painted  in  such  a  msnoer  as  iksai  : 
uncommon  rapidity  of  his  peool,  tboogb  taao 
with  wonderful  spirit:  others   are   eosspanfcvt 
weak,  and  partake  too  mudi  of  the  lead  aim 
yet  his  penciling  is  always  nBsatcfljr*  sad  cva  ^ 
imitable.    Vandyck  sometinics  amnsed  baa 
engraving,  and  etched  several    platcSk  e 
mostly  of  portraits,  in  a  spirited  st  jle. 

VANE,  SiE  Hemrt,  the  younger,  a  cos 
character  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  and  tbei 
wealth,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Henry  Vaae  of 
in  Kent,  and  Baby  castle  in  Duibaaa,  see 
state,  and  treasurer  of  the  bouseboU  to  Cbnki  I 
until  dismissed  for  taking  part  ifgainst  tbe  ^  ^ 
StrafiTord.     The  subject  of  this  artkla  was  jn 
about   1612,  and  was  cdaeated  at  WcstsBKef 
school,  whence  he  was  removed  to  Mmg^^a  a^ 
lege,  Oxford.     He  then  proeeeded  to  Ooaeva,  Sdr 
which  he  returned,  much  indisposed  toward  ^u 
English  litui^  and  diureb  govemanent.     Abatf 
this  time  (1635),  several  persona,  who  wck  ana^v 
at  home  on  account  of  their  religions  apkwitm%m^ 
grated  to  New  England ;  among  wboaa  was  Tc* 
Notwithstanding  his  youth,  be  was  elected  ^sfv- 
nor  of  Massachusetts ;  but,  brc owing  involved  -  ■. 
religious  disputes,  he  soon  after  letiuned  to  bf- 
land,  and,  with  his  fiither's  concurrence,  ■atrird  a 
lady  of  good  fortune,  and  was  appoiatBd  a  jw«i 
treasurer  of  the  navy.     He  was  ^oocn  to  icpraw. : 
Hull  in  the  next  parliament,  yet  still  htpi  m  ack 
terms  with  the  royal  party  as  to  obtain  ksfhtbei^ 
The  spirit  of  the  times,  however,  sewn  Isd  km  ^ ' 
take  part  against  the  court.     He  was  iastiws^ 
in  procuring  the  condemnation  of  lord  Strafcc 
and  he  also  carried  up  to  the  lords  the  articles  u 
impeachment  against  archbishop  I^adL    Be  bki^ 
wise  acted  as  one  of  the  parUaneatary  eamBian.-^ 
ers  at  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  ia  1<M5 ;  and  m  '^ 
negotiations  in  the  isle  of  Wight,  in  164S»  was  « 
opposer  of  the  terms  of  peaee.     He  bad,  boat*' 
no  immediate  concern  in  the  kiog*s  trial  or  da:^ 
but  was  one  of  the  council  of  state  apfnonH  '^ 
supreme  power  after  that  eveat. .  In  1661,  be  «^ 
appointed  a  commissioner  to  be  sent  into  Soataa' 
in  order  to  introduce  the  English  govennnaS  tirv 
He  continued  a  strenuous  advemry  to  Oan«^ 
during  the  whole  progress  of  that  Imdsr  t»  «^ 
reignty ;  on  which  account  the  latter  Ummi  nvr« 
to  imprison  him  in  Carisbrook  casUe.     Be  ^i^ 
sought  to  intimidate  him  by  questaons^g  ho*  '■' 
to  the  Raby  estate,  notwithstanding  which.  1 0      ' 
continued  inflexible  during  the  whole  of  Ae  fvn^ 
torate.     AH/er  the  restoration  of  the  long  pv^ 
ment,  he  was  nominated  oae  of  the  eammiam  • 
safety,  when  he  strenuously  exerted  hi»atif  t»  i» 
tablisb  a  republican  government,  ontil  the  rt0» 
tion  put  an  end  to  all  further  contest.     Ca  :' 
event  he  had  considered  himself  in  no  dsan  1  -  '*<l 
he  was,  notwithstanding,  arrested  and  eoear  - 
to  the  Tower,  as  a  person  whon  it  was  dsar** 
to  allow  to  be  at  Urge.     The  cunvcntisn  ^'  ' 
ment  petitioned  in  favour  of  him  and  l^mbrr;.  -• 
the  king  promised  that  his  life  ahould  be  srv » 
Charles  11.  violated  his  word,  and  Sir  Bcar^  «« 
brought  to  trial  for  high  treasoo.     Ahhsag i  -^ 
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ciUM  only  for  tnuiMctioiit  tlwt  occurred  after  the 
kijig^s  death,  he  was  found  guilty,  notwithstanding 
A  defence  of  great  vigour  and  ability,  in  which  he 
pleaded  that,  if  complying  with  the  existing  govern- 
ment was  a  crime,  all  the  nation  had  been  equally 
criminaL  He  further  observed,  that  he  haid,  in 
everv  change,  adhered  to  the  commons  as  the  root 
of  all  lawful  authority.  His  trial  took  place  in 
June,  1662 ;  and  on  the  Uth  of  the  same  month, 
he  was  beheaded  on  Tower  hill,  when  he  behaved 
with  great  composure  and  resolution.  He  began 
to  address  the  people  at  the  scaffold  in  justification 
of  his  conduct,  but  was  interrupted  by  drums  and 
trumpets.  Sir  Henry  Vane  mingled  much  fanatical 
speculation  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  acute- 
ness  and  general  good  sense.  His  enemies  scarcely 
charged  lum  with  mercenary  views,  and  his  friends 
regarded  him  as  a  mistaken  lover  of  his  country. 
Mackintosh  declared  him  to  be  one  of  the  most 
profound  minds,  not  inferior  perhaps  to  Bacon. 
Sagacious  and  acute  as  a  statesman,  and  possessed 
of  almost  all  the  knowledge  of  his  age,  he  fell  a 
victim  to  a  miserable  sophism,  and  to  royal  perfidy. 
The  beautiful  sonnet  addressed  to  him  by  his  fellow 
aufferer  Milton,  is  familiar  to  all.  His  theological 
writings  display  an  astonishing  power,  but  are  in  a 
high  degree  mystical,  and  often  unintelligible. 
Among  them  are  the  Retired  Blan's  Meditations 
(16&5);  the  Face  of  the  Times  (1662^ ;  and  his 
Meditations  on  Life,  Government,  Friendship,  Ene- 
mies, Death  (1662).  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
his  history  has  been  written  by  his  enemies. 

VANE,  OB  WEATHERCOCK;  a  plate  placed 
on  a  spindle  at  the  top  of  a  spire,  showing,  by  the 
way  in  which  it  turns,  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
In  ships,  a  piece  of  bunting  senres  the  same  pur- 
pose — Vogpme;  a  small,  light  vane,  formed  of 
thin  slips  of  cork,  stuck  round  with  feathers,  and 
strung  upon  a  piece  of  twine.  It  is  usually  fastened 
to  the  top  of  a  half-pike,  and  placed  on  the  weather 
fide  of  the  quarter  deck,  in  order  to  show  the 
helmsman  the  direction  of  the  vrind,  particularly 
*u  a  dark  night,  or  when  the  wind  is  weak. 

VANGUARD;  that  part  of  the  army  which 
precedes  the  main  body  on  the  nureh,  as  a  security 
against  surprise.  The  strength  of  the  vanguard  is 
in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  nuun  body ; 
and  in  a  laige  army,  it  may  be  composed  of  differ- 
ent sorto  of  troops.  The  distance  of  the  vanguard 
from  the  main  body  depends  partly  on  the  vicinity 
of  the  enemy,  and  partly  on  the  nature  of  the 
country.  This  rule  is  always  to  be  observed  :— 
The  vanguard  must  remove  all  little  obstructions 
to  the  march  of  the  main  body,  and  keep  in  check 
the  forces  of  the  enemy  till  the  main  body  is  in 
readiness  to  meet  them.  Hence  it  is  the  chief  duty 
of  the  vanguard  to  discover  the  enemy  in  season, 
and  detect  them  under  every  concealment.  As 
great  activity,  both  bodily  and  mental,  is  requisite 
for  service  in  the  vanguard,  it  is  customary  to 
choose  for  this  purpose  the  most  active  troops  in 
the  army,  and  to  give  them  an  experienced  leader. 
This  captain  must  know  how  to  conduct  skirmishes, 
And  to  direct  all  his  movements  conformably  to  the 
object  of  the  advancing  army.  The  vanguard  are 
often  employed  in  improving  the  roads,  where  they 
are  impassable,  in  procuring  provisions,  in  spread- 
ing reports,  ftc ;  and  it  is  always  their  duty  to  col- 
lect authentic  information. 

VANINI,  LociLio,  or,  as  he  afterwards  styled 
himself,  JmUum  Casar^  a  learned  Italian  of* the 
ichool  of  Pomponatius,  was  bom  at  Tauresano*  in 


I  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  1585,  and  early  devoted 
himself  with  ardour  to  letters,  studying  philosophy, 
theologv,  law  and  astrology  at  Rome  and  Padua. 
I  He  took  orders,  and  began  to  preach,  but  soon 
'  abandoned  his  clerical  duties  for  study.  He  may 
be  considered  in  some  sort  as  tLpc^hisior;  at  least 
he  made  pretensions  to  that  character.  Having 
travelled  in  Germany,  Bohemia  and  the  Netherlands, 
he  resided  some  time  at  Geneva  and  Lyons,  where 
he  occupied  himself  with  instruction,  but  was  fin- 
ally obliged  to  flee  to  England,  and  in  that  country 
was  thrown  in  to  prison.  Wherever  he  had  appeared, 
he  bad  become  obnoxious  to  suspicions,  on  account 
of  his  peculiar  religious  viewa.  Returning  to 
Lyons,  after  his  release  from  prison,  he  published 
his  Amphitheairum  JBtenuB  ProvidetUi^  (1615), 
which  appears  to  have  been  directed  against  Cardan 
and  others  of  his  way  of  thinking,  but  which  drew 
upon  Vanini  himself  the  suspicion  of  atheistical 
notions,  and  compelled  him  to  quit  Lyons.  Retir- 
ing to  Paris,  he  here  published  his  De  admiramdU 
Natura,  Reghue,  Deetque  Mortalium  Areanig  ( 1616), 
in  sixteen  dialogues,  which  is  more  of  a  physical 
than  a  theological  treatise.  Although  jmblished 
with  the  permission  of  the  theologi^  nculty  of 
Sorbonne,  it  subjected  Vanini  anew  to  the  charge 
of  atheism.  In  1617.  he  went  to  Toulouse,  where 
he  was  accused  of  atheism  and  sorcery,  and  con- 
demned to  the  flames.  He  was  drawn  to  the  place 
of  execution,  and,  after  his  tongue  had  been  torn 
out,  was  strangled  and  burnt,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
four  years.  His  death  has  given  Vanini  more 
celebrity  than  his  writings  would  have  procured 
him.  His  punishment  was  entirely  undeserved,  as 
there  is  no  ground  for  the  accusation  brought 
against  him ;  but  he  appears  to  have  created  ene^ 
mies  by  his  imprudent  conduct,  his  vanity,  and  his 
satirical  spirit.  Voltaire  and  Bayle  have  defended 
him ;  and  a  German  work,  Vanini*s  Life  and  Fate, 
Spiri^  Character  and  Opinions  (Leipsic,  1800), 
contains  an  account  of  what  has  been  written  for 
and  against  him. 

VAN  LOO ;  the  name  of  a  distinguished  fiunily 
of  artists,  which  originated  in  Ecluse,  in  Flanders. 
Two  members  of  this  family  have  contributed  most 
to  ita  fame.  They  were  the  sons  of  Louis  Vanloo, 
known  as  a  fresco  painter. 

The  eldest  of  the  two,  John  Bapiitt,  bom  at 
Aix,  in  1684,  a  portrait  and  historical  painter,  lived 
in  France,  Italy  and  England.  He  died  in  1745. 
His  historical  paintings  are  chiefly  in  Paris,  Toulon, 
Turin,  Rome  and  London. 

The  second,  CkarieM  Andrem,W9»  bom  at  Niixa, 
in  1705,  painted  landscapes  and  historical  subjects, 
became,  in  1735,  a  member  of  the  academy  of  arts 
in  Paris,  and  died  in  1765.  His  pictures  have 
mostly  remained  in  France. 

John  Baptist  had  four  sons,  who  aU  became  skil- 
ful artists,  though  the  two  youngest,  Claudius  and 
Francis,  died  young;  the  eldest,  Charles  Andrew 
Philip,  became  painter  to  the  court  of  Berlin,  and 
Louis  Michael  to  the  king  of  Spain. 

VANNUCCHI ;  the  proper  name  of  Andrea  del 
Sarto.     See  Sarto. 

VANUCCL     See  Permgimo. 

VAPOUR.     See  Eo^qtoration, 

VAPOUR  BATH.  The  vapour  or  steam  bath 
may  be  regarded  as  a  modification  of  the  hot  bath ; 
but  its  effecU  arc  much  less  violent.  The  mo^t 
usual  mode  of  employing  it  is  to  expose  the  naked 
body  in  a  room,  into  which  the  steam  of  hot  water 
maj  be  admitted.     This  room  ia  generally  heaUd 
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to  a  tenaperatare  considdrably  above  that  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  body  is  suflered  to  remain  for 
some  time  in  this  heated  air,  the  common  effect  of 
which  is,  to  increase  its  temperature,  and  to  ac- 
celerate the  circulation  of  the  blood.  After  some 
time,  the  steam  is  admitted,  when  the  former 
symptoms  are  removed,  and  a  profuse  perspiration 
is  produced.  This  is  usually  promoted  by  friction, 
and  removal  to  a  warm  bed.  The  general  effect  of 
this  process  is  to  relax  the  body,  remove  obstruc- 
tions of  the  skin,  alleviate  pain  and  spasmodic  con- 
tractions, and  promote  sleep.  In  the  vapour  bath, 
the  stimulant  power  of  heat  is  modified  and  tem- 
pered by  the  moisture  diffused  through  the  air; 
and,  as  the  elastic  vapour,  like  ur,  is  a  less  power- 
ful conductor  of  heat  than  a  watery  fluid,  the  effect 
of  vapour  in  raising  the  temperature  of  the  body  is 
much  less  than  that  of  the  hot  bath.  Its  heating 
effect  is  also  further  diminished  by  the  copious  per- 
spiration that  ensues ;  so  that,  on  all  accounts,  the 
vapour  bath  is  safer,  and,  in  most  cases,  more  effec- 
tual, than  the  hot  water  bath.     See  Bath, 

VAR.     See  Departments, 

VARANGIANS,  or  VARAGIANS  (i.  e.  hunt- 
tfffl,  or  coraainS ;  a  Scandinavian  race,  who  seem  to 
have  received  tnis  name  in  Russia,  where  they  estab- 
lished several  principalities.  Some  of  them  after- 
wards entered  the  service  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
perors, and  performed  the  duty  of  imperial  guards 
at  Constantinople.  Here  they  were  recruited,  ac- 
cording io  the  Byzantine  writers,  by  bands  of  their 
countrymen  from  Thule ;  i.  e.  by  Saxons  and  Danes, 
who  fled  from  England  to  escape  the  Norman  yoke. 
They  continued  to  speak  the  Saxon  or  Danish  Ian- 
guajge  till  the  overthrow  of  the  empire.  The  pe- 
culiar weapon  of  these  Varangian  guards,  to  whom 
the  keys  of  the  palace  and  the  capital  were  entrust- 
ed, was  the  two-edged  battle-axe. 

VARCHI,  Benedetto,  an  eminent  man  of  let- 
ters, born  at  Florence,  in  1502,  was  educated  at 
the  university  of  Padua,  where  he  made  a  great  pro- 
gress in  the  belles-lettres,  but  was  designed  for  the 
law,  which  he  studied  during  the  life  of  his  father, 
and  was  even  admitted  a  notary.  When  the  decease 
of  his  parents  left  him  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  own 
inclinations,  he  forsook  the  law,  and  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  literature.  He  accordingly  studied 
the  Greek  language  and  philosophy,  until  driven 
from  Florence  by  his  attachment  to  the  Strozzi :  he 
then  returned  to  Padua,  where  he  read  public  lec- 
tures on  morals  and  literature.  The  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany,  Cosmo  I.,  invited  him  back  to  Florence, 
although  he  had  opposed  the  Medici,  and  assigned 
to  him  the  office  of  writing  a  history  of  the  late 
revolution.  Whilst  thus  employed,  he  was  attack- 
ed, at  night,  by  some  persons  who  feared  that  his 
strictures  might  be  unfiivourable  to  them,  and  stab- 
bed in  several  places.  He,  however,  recovered, 
and  had  either  the  prudence  or  the  lenity  not  to 
name  the  parties,  although  he  knew  them.  He  was 
carried  off  by  an  apoplexy,  in  1565,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-three.  Varchi  was  a  man  of  indefatigable  in- 
dustry,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  branch  of  literature 
which  he  did  not  cultivate.  His  Sioria  Ftorentina, 
comprising  only  the  period  of  eleven  years,  is  very 
voluminous,  and  written  in  a  diffuse,  languid  man- 
ner. U  is  also  charged  with  adulation  to  the  house 
of  Medici.  Varchi  likewiae  wrote  poems  and  a 
comedy,  and,  as  a  grammarian,  obtained  reputation 
by  his  dialogue  entitled  VEreohmo,  on  the  Tuscan 
language.  His  Letioni  lette  netta  Academia  fioren- 
tine  display  a  multifarious  erudition. 


VARENNES;  a  petty  town  in  tlw  Bortkw 
of  France,  150  miles  nortb-«*st  of  Puis,  wtd  et 
t«en  north-west  of  Verdun.  It  ham  whomt  IS^<  r. 
habitants,  with  manufactures  of  lestber  and  ps^r 
but  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  the  place  vkcrc  Vx, 
XVI.  was  stopped  in  bis  imprudent  fifit  tz. 
Paris,  in  June,  1791.     See  Ztmia  XVI. 

VARIABLE  QUANTITIES,  in  geowtrr  v 
analytics,  denote  such  as  are  either  eoatiBsa.  7  -> 
creasing  or  diminishing,  in  oppoaitioii  to  ih« 
which  are  constant^,  remaining  alwajs  the  i^ 
Thus  the  abscisses  and  ordinates  of  an  clbpcs  ^ 
other  curve  line,  are  variable  quauUtiea,  hetrnm* 
they  vary  or  change  their  magnitudes  tofedbr 
Some  quantities  may  be  variable  bj  thasuaJ^o 
alone,  while  those  connected  with  them  are  nm- 
stant;  as  the  abscisses  of  a  paraneleeTaB^  ithm 
ordinates  may  be  considered  aa  all  eqoaL  aai  tkv» 
fore  constant.  The  diameter  of  a  circle,  aad  tv 
parameter  of  a  conic  section,  are  cuaataat  «k  e 
their  abscisses  are  Tariable.  Variable  ^asatrM 
are  usually  denoted  by  tbe  last  letters  of  t^^  ■> 
phabet,  jr,  y,  x,  while  the  constant  < 
by  the  first  letters,  a,  6,  e. 

VARIATION,  in  music,  im  ^e  < 
of  singing  or  playing  the  same  air.  taae  ar  n^. 
either  by  subdividing  the  notes  into  several  ctbei 
of  less  value,  or  by  adding  graces,  in  tmtk  a  mmstf, 
however,  that  the  tune  itself  may  still  be  dinun  n. 
through  all  its  embellishmeata.  Tbese  repei.i.:** 
or  variations  were  formerly  called  ifaaftfia  Mlbt!  • 
variations  for  the  piano,  and  tboae  of  Sodr  Sat  the 
violin,  are  particularly  excellent.  GeaoalVf  ytaa- 
ing,  variations  are  more  suited  to  insliimrafai  the:* 
vocal  music.  The  latter  sort  are  ibiei)  VaUakd 
for  practice,  or  to  show  the  splendid  taknis  sf  tte 
singer;  e.  g.  those  sung  by  w«**i— >■  CatalK. 
There  are  aho  variations  in  poetry,  eaDcd  flmm\. 
used  in  Spanish  and  Portugueae  poetrr.  8cc  GlMi 

VARIATION  OF  CURVATURX  in  f«»^ 
try,  is  used  for  that  inequality  or  dhu^e  whacfc  bsr* 
pens  in  the  curvature  of  all  curres  except  tbedrr*- . 
and  this  variation,  or  tneqoality,  roatUwiii  *» 
quality  of  the  curvature  of  any  line. 

VARIATION  OF  THE  MAGKETIC  511- 
DLE.     See  MagnetimiL 

VARIATIONS,  Calculus  or:  ttet  brmr^  « 
the  differential  calculus  (see  CWfcuAss)  ia  v^ 
the  mathematician  ascends  from  the  tbeorr  if  tv 
maximum  and  siuusmsi  to  the  more 
difficult  investigation  of  that  carve.  01 
all  possible  curves,  to  which  belong  < 
qualities  in  the  highest  or  lowest  degree.  K  ' 
instance,  the  question  is,  to  find  the  f 
ones  (i.  e.  those  among  all  curves  of  < 
which  a  body,  movea  by  given 
through  in  the  shortest  time),  tbe  1 
to  this  and  similar  questions  leads  to*  tbe  ealn.* 
of  variations,  which,  therefore,  appeals  m  m  n 
tended  theory  of  the  nuuimmm  and  mmmimam.  ^ 
instead  of  confining  itself  to  diflcreaEtiatiaa.  n* 
requires  us  to  deduce  from  a  derived  1 
ready  found  the  primitive  one 
quired  quality.  The  method  of  ' 
owes  it  origin  to  John  Bernoulli's 
above-mentioned  problem  of  the 
in  169S,  crowns  the  admirable  &bnc 
geometry. — See  Dichsen's  Ammh^tnH^  . 
der  Variationtrechnvng  (Berlin,  1806^  4tOk>. 

VARIATIONS  OP  THE  MOOK  s 
in  the  revolution  of  the 
the  time  of  Tyeho  Brafae. 
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VARIBTT,  ia  mImI  Mieo7,  a  taUIrbUMi  of 
a  tpedas,  m  a  tpectet  it  a  subdiViiiiNi  of  a  fcaiit. 
Wbai  one  oaturalltC  conwicra  a  fwiet},  wnoHker 
•ometiflMt  conaideri  a  diatiset  apedaa.  Moat  of 
the  Tariom  kinda  of  doga  ara  vaiwtiaa  wbick  cm  be 
ffvdoced  to  a  hw  apedea.  A  Toriatf  caanot  ba 
prcaartad  without  BMieh  carat  left  to  aatura,  it  ra- 
tarns,  ia  a  Mieeettioo  of  generBtioo8,to  thaspaeiaa. 

VARIORUM,  COM  MoTU.  Gartaiii  aditiooa  of 
aactaai  aod  aaodani  liatia  and  Greek  avthon,  po^ 
litbad  moetly  ta  HoUaad,  ia  the  tevcnteeath  aod 
etirhteanth  eantariea,  and  conftaiainy  the  notea  of 
OMny  cooMBentatora,  an  tanaod  erfih'ott  evai  motu 
9mrwnm,  Thaae  editiona  do  not  ataod  la  very 
hifh  eatiiaatioo  with  adiolara,  hot  an,  aevertbeleaa, 
aou^ht  ibr  hy  ceUaetora.  The  numher  ii  giren  diC 
ferently  by  bbliographera«  aceordinf  aa  they  eao* 
meraU  non  or  fewer  wmw  editioaa  el  thia  kind  pub. 
liahed  oot  of  HoIIomL 

VARIOUS  READINGS  {UcHomm  vmimnim, 
i^ctumeg  vmrm)  ara  diflereneeaia  the  teat  of  a  work, 
which  KMBetiaMa  oriaiaate  fiwai  the  ignorance  or 
•egligeaea  of  the  early  tnnaerihan  of  BBaaotcripts, 
aometiaea  Irom  the  chaagea  which  aa  author  nakea 
binaelfta  the  later  editioM  of  hie  works.  Ton. 
aton  the  tnte  teat  of  aaeient  warka  ia  the  boaiaaaB 
of  Terhal  aUidm,  aad  is  odea  very  importaats 
o.  g.  ia  ehMie  aathora,  the  Bible,  te.  Sobm  eds. 
iioas  eoataia  all  the  fariooa  readiagB  ia  ootea. 

VARK A:  a  towa  of  Earoaeaa  Tarkey,  ia  BaU 
garia :  1 19  mUea  aorth-east  of  Adiiaaoale,  and  144 
iMrthofCeostaattnople}  k».Sr>WB.t  let.  4y> 
7  N.2  popnlation,  MXpOOO.  It  1mm  an  old  eaatle, 
iwelre  OMM^aea,  two  Greek  charehea,  the  noat 
«ofliaMdions  port  ta  Bnlgaria,  aad  a  large  trade  with 
Coaatanttaople.  It  ia  aitaated  aa  a  gulf  or  bay  of 
the  Black  eea,  to  which  H  givee  aaoM,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Varaa.  la  1444,  LaAdaus,  ki^  of 
Hungary,  waa  defeated  and  slain  by  Amanth  L, 
•ulean  of  the  Turka,  near  thk  town.  In  1783, 
Varaa  raaieted  the  attache  of  the  Ronfena;  but, 
October  U,  18B8,  it  wae  taken  posaasnoa  of  by  the 
RuMiaa  foreesL    See  iKnssMi. 

V  ARVISH.  Lac  varaiahea,  or  taeqaaca,  ooosist 
of  dilTcreat  naiaa  ia  a  state  af  iolatioa,  of  which 
the  most  oaamoa  ara  austirh.  taadarach,  lac,  boa* 
ooin.  (opel,  aaiher,  and  aaphaRuai.  TheaeaaUua 
are  either  espressed  or  ssssatial  oils  or  aloohoL 
For  a  varaish  af  the  first  knd,  the  eonmon  paial- 
ers'  vanish  is  to  be  aniled,  hf  gently  boilinf  it« 
with  sooM  BMra  mastteh  or  eolophoay,  and  then 
dUuted  with  a  little  mora  oU  of  tarpentaae.  The 
latter  additioa  pramotcs  hath  the  gloaey  appearance 
aad  drying  of  the  varaish.  Of  tbia  sort  also  ts  the 
amber  varnisb.  To  nrafce  thia  vanish,  half  a  pound 
of  amber  ia  kept  over  a  gentle  6ra,  in  a  covered 
iron  pot,  ia  the  lid  of  which  then  is  a  saiall  hole, 
till  it  ia  observed  to  becoaie  soft,  aad  to  be  melted 
togvther  Into  oae  amsa.  As  sooa  as  this  is  per- 
ceived, the  vcesel  is  takca  from  the  6ra,  aad  suf- 
fered to  cool  a  little,  whea  a  pound  of  good  paiot* 
ers'  varnish  is  added  to  it,  and  the  whole  safferad 
to  boil  up  i^a  over  the  ftra,  keepii^  it  eaotiaaally 
stirring.  Alter  this,  it  Is  again  removed  from  the 
Are.  and,  whea  it  is  become  eoosewbat  cool,  a  pound 
of  oil  of  turpentine  is  to  be  grsdaaUy  mixed  with 
It.  Should  the  vanish,  whea  K  is  cool,  happea  to 
be  yet  too  thick,  it  may  be  attenuatod  with  more 
oil  of  tiwpsBiiai.  This  varaish  baa  alwaye  a  dark, 
brown  cobor,  baeaase  the  amber  ie  praviously  half- 
burned  ia  tht  operatioa ;  but,  if  it  be  required  of  a 
blight  colour,  amber  powder  moat  bo  diasolved  ia 


traasparaat  pafatofa  vamih,  in  Plapin  s 
^  a  geatle  Ire.  As  aa  iastanoe  of  theseeond  sort 
at  lac  varaiahea  with  otheraal  oUs  alone,  any  bo 
addaeed  the  lannsh  awde  with  oil  of  turpentme. 
Far  makingthts,  wwetjch  alone  is  diaaolved  in  oil 
of  turpentine  by  a  veiy  gentle,  digeatii^  heat,  ia 
dose  glam  veasels.  This  is  the  varniah  need  ibr 
the  nwdera  tanapareneiea,  employed  as  window- 
Uiads,  fire-ecMcna,  aad  for  other  purpoaes.  These 
ara  eomawnly  priats,  ealonred  on  both  ddes,  aad 
after waida  coated  witik  ihb  wwnith  on  those  parts 
thai  ara  intended  to  bo  tranaparant.  Sometiases 
fine  thin  ealieo,  or  IriA  linen,  as  used  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  but  it  requires  to  be  primed  with  a  solutioa 
of  isinglam  before  the  colour  is  laid  on.  Copal  may 
be  diaaolved  ia  genuine  Chio  tarpentlne,  by  adding 
it  in  powder  to  the  turpeatiim,  praviourfy  melted, 
and  stirring  till  the  whole  is  fused.  OU  of  turpen- 
tiae  m^  ttea  be  added  to  dilnte  it  aufficiently.  A 
varaish  of  the  oonaiatenee  of  thin  turpentine  is  ob- 
tained by  the  digeation  of  one  part  of  elastic  gum, 
or  eaouiehouc^  cut  into  email  pieces,  in  thirty-two 
parte  of  naphtha  Previously  to  its  beii^  used, 
however,  it  nraat  be  pamed  through  a  liaea  doth, 
ia  order  that  the  undiasolvad  parts  amy  he  left  be* 
hind.  The  third  sort  of  vanushea  conaists  of  the 
spirit  varnishaa.  The  moat  solid  resins  by  then* 
selves  nroduce  brittle  varaiahes;  thcrefera  some- 
tUng  Of  a  aofter  aubstaaea  mast  always  be  aaixed 
with  tham.  whweby  this  brittleaem  is  dlmi- 
For  thia  purpoae,  demi,  turpentine,  or 
of  ODpdva,  ara  employed  in  proper  propor- 
tiona.  For  the  solution^  these  bodios,  the  strongest 
alcohol  ought  to  be  uaed.  Ia  eoofenaity  to  theae 
rulea,  a  fiae-odoured  vamiah  amy  be  obtained  by 
diasolviag  eight  ounces  of  gum  sandararh  and  two 
ouoeas  ci  Venice  turpentine  in  thirty-two  ounces 
of  alcohol  by  a  gentle  heai.  Five  ounces  of  shcll- 
lae,  and  oae  of  torpeatiao,  dieedved  ia  thirty-two 
ouaees  of  deohol,  by  a  very  geatle  heat,  give  a 
herder  varaish,  but  of  a  reddish  cast.  To  these 
the  solution  of  oopd  is  undoubtedly  preferable  ia 
araay  respects.  Thia  ia  effeeted  by  triturating  aa 
oaaea  of  powdered  gum  copal,  which  baa  heea  waB 
dried  hj  a  gentle  heat,  with  a  drachm  of  camphor, 
and,  while  these  ara  miaiag  together,  adding,  by 


degrees,  four  ounces  of  the  etroafsit  deohol,  with- 
out any  dtgostion.  Betweea  thia  aad  the  gold 
varaish  then  is  only  this  difference,  that  some  sub- 
ataacaa  that  comnumicate  a  yellow  tinge  ara  to  be 
added  to  the  latter.  Teketwooaaoesof  ahelUae. 
of  aanottob  and  turmeric,  of  each  one  ounce,  aad 
thirty  grdne  of  fine  dragon's  blood,  and  make  aa 
astiaet  with  tweaty  ouoeea  of  aloohol,  ia  a  gentle 
heat.  Oil  varaishea  ara  eonuaaoly  mixed  iawifdl 
atdy  with  theoolourai  but  lac  or  lacquer  varaiahra 
ara  laid  oo  by  themedveaupaa  a  buraaahed  odoured 
grouad.  Wkea  they  ara  intended  to  be  Imd  upon 
naked  wood,  a  ground  should  be  first  given  them  of 
strong  aina,  either  aloaa  or  with  aome  earthv  odour, 
BMsed  up  with  it  by  levigatioo.  The  gdd  lacquer 
ia  simply  robbed  over  braea,  tin  or  aiker,  to  gin 
them  a  gdd  cdour.  Befora  a  redn  is  dissdvcd  in 
a  fined  oil,  it  is  neeeesary  to  reader  the  oil  drying. 
For  this  purpose,  the  oU  is  botted  with  metallic 
oaidea,  ia  which  operatioa,  the  madlage  of  the  oil 
oamhinea  with  the  nmtal,  while  the  oU  itedf  aaites 
with  the  oaygco  of  the  mdde.  To  accelerate  the 
drying  of  thia  varniah,  it  ia  aecaasary  to  add  oil  of 
turpentine.  The  essentld  varnishee  consist  of  a 
sdutioQ  of  rasin  ia  oil  of  tarpeotiae.  The  varnish 
'  appUad,  the  sesratid  dl  iiea  off,  and  leaves 
8n 
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the  redik  Tbk  is  used  only  for  paintings.  When 
resins  are  dissolved  in  alcohol,  the  Tarnish  dries 
very  speedily,  and  is  subject  to  crack ;  but  this  fiiult 
IS  corrected  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  turpen- 
tine  to  the  mixture,  which  renders  it  brighter,  and 
less  brittle  when  dry.  The  coloured  resins  or  gums, 
such  as  gamboge,  dragon's  blood,  &c.,  are  used  to 
colour  varnishes.  To  give  lustre  to  the  varnish 
after  it  is  laid  on,  it  is  rubbed  with  pounded  pumice- 
stone  and  water,  which  being  dried  with  a  cloth, 
the  work  is  afterwards  rubbed  with  an  oiled  rag  and 
tripoli.  The  surface  is,  last  of  all,  cleaned  with 
soft  linen  cloths,  cleared  of  all  greasiness  with  pow- 
der of  starch,  and  rubbed  bright  with  the  palm  of 
the  hand. 

The  following  receipt  for  a  good  spirit  varnish  is 
given  by  Tingry : — Take  strong  alcohol,  thirty-two 
parts ;  pure  mastich,  four ;  sandarach,  three ;  dear 
Venice  turpentine,  three;  coarsely  ground  glass, 
four.  Reduce  the  mastich  and  the  sandarach  to 
fine  powder ;  introduce  them,  with  the  glass  and 
spirit,  into  a  matrass,  which  is  to  be  placed  in  hot 
water  for  one  or  two  hours,  taking  care  to  stir  up 
the  materials  from  time  to  time  with  a  glass  spatula ; 
then  pour  in  the  turpentine,  and  keep  the  vessel  for 
half  an  hour  longer  in  the  water.  Next  day  decant 
off  the  liquor,  and  filter  it  through  cotton.  It  will 
be  perfectly  limpid.  This  varnish  is  usually  applied 
to  objects  of  the  toilet,  as  work-boxes,  card-cases,  &c 

Essence  varnish,  by  the  same ;  Take  mastidi  in 
powder,  twelve  parts :  pure  turpentine,  one  and  a 
iialf;  camphor  in  bits,  one  half;  crystal  glass, 
^ound,  five  ;  rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  thirty-six. 
Put  the  mastich,  camphor,  glass  and  oil  into  a  ma- 
trass, and  dissolve  as  above  prescribed.  This 
varnish  is  applied  to  paintings. 

Fat  vamish.  Take»copaI,  sixteen  parts ;  linseed 
or  poppy  oil,  made  drying  with  litharge,  eight;  oil 
of  turpentine,  sixteen.  Melt  the  copal  in  a  matrass, 
by  exposing  it  to  a  moderate  heat ;  pour  then  upon 
it  the  boiling  hot  oil ;  stir  the  mixture,  and,  when 
the  temperature  has  &llen  to  about  200^  Fahr.,  add 
the  oil  of  turpentine  heated.  Stnun  the  whole 
immediately  through  linen  cloth,  and  keep  the  var- 
nish in  a  widemouthed  bottle.  It  becomes  very 
clear  in  a  little  while,  and  is  almost  colourless  when 
well  made.  Copal  varnish  is  applied  on  coaches, 
also  generally  on  polished  iron,  brass,  copper  and 
wood. 

Vamish,  among  medallists,  is  the  term  used  to 
signify  those  hues  which  antique  medals  have  ac- 
quired by  lying  in  the  earth.  The  beauty  which 
nature  alone  is  able  to  impart  to  medals,  and  which 
art  has  never  yet  attained  the  power  of  counter- 
feiting, enhances  their  value.  The  colours  acquired 
by  certain  metals,  from  having  lain  a  long  while  in 
the  ground,  are  various,  and  some  of  them  exqui- 
sitely beautiful.  The  blue  nearly  rivals  that  of 
the  turquoise :  others  have  an  inimitable  vermilion 
colour ;  others,  again,  a  polished,  shining  brown. 
But  that  most  usually  found  is  a  delicate  green, 
which  hangs  to  the  finest  strokes  without  effacing 
them.  No  metal  except  brass  is  susceptible  of  this. 
The  green  rust  which  gathers  on  silver  always 
spoils  it,  and  must  be  removed  with  vinegar  or  le- 
mon juice.  Falsifiers  of  medals  have  a  vamish 
which  they  use  on  their  counterfeits,  to  give  them 
the  appearance  of  being  antique;  but  there  are 
means  of  discovering  these  deceptions.  See  NumiM-' 
maiies, 

VARRO,  MAacas  TiaiNTiua,  one  of  the  roost 
Warned  men  and  prolific  writers  of  andent  Rome, 


bom  B.  C.  116,  aerved,  io  bia  jovtk,  in  thear 
and,  at  a  later  period,  obtained  the  digaitf  if  t. 
bune,  with  other  puUie  ollicca.  Terra  «■  m 
intimate  friend  of  Cieno,  and  was  *^-^**'^  by  iv 
tony,  but  returned  to  RcNiie  tmdcr  Aagmtm,  m 
died  there,  at  the  age  of  eightjr-alae  jcan,  wit^  or 
reputation  of  being  the  most  learved  Rsoh,  ms 
least  the  most  learned  critie»  of  faia  tiae.  Tk 
number  of  his  writings,  dtieAjr  ob  las^n^e,  kcr 
and  philosophy,  is  sti^ed  to  have  assioaatcd  to  ihar 
500,  of  whieh  only  two  have  eome  down  to  m-k 
treatise  upon  agriculture  ( J>e  12r  ITWfrtfv).  ia  ta-* 
books,  which  is  contained  in  tlie  ^^Jifr^MPf  &*^ 
tores  Rei  Rustiett^  and  fn^meflita  of  a  tratfav  ■ 
the  Latin  language  (2>e  JJm^ma  X^m),  wimi 
treats  principally  of  e^mology  and  aaalsfv.  God 
editions  of  the  latter  have  Wkppemrrd  m  Don,  m 
1619  (2  vols. V  and  (by  Sprengel)  at  Bcrim,  is  t»L 
The  former  has  been  translated  iato  EsgM  bt 
Owen  (1800). 

VARUS,  QuiKTiuut.     See  ArmimimM. 

VASA,  GusTAvoa.     See  €?mMtmvma  I. 

VASARI,  GiOEGio,  the  first  writer  whofmi 
complete  history  of  all  modem  artists,  mi  da 
himself  a  practical  artist,  waa  bora  at  Afcsm.  ? 
the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  in  1512,  m^  ttaegi 
under  Luca  Signorelli,  Michael  Ai^elo  I 
and  Andrea  del  Sarto.  The  cardiBal  I^p^d  tt 
Medici,  pope  Clement  VIL  and  the  dakea  j 
and  Cosmo,  successively  engaged 
vice,  after  which  he  determined  not  to  i 
into  the  service  ot  any  prinoe.  He  wm, 
employed  by  the  succeeding  dukea,  by  iht  ptftK 
and  other  eminent  persons,  as  asi  vehaoei  wad 
painter,  in  both  of  which  characters,  tifaiisi'j  a 
the  former,  he  obtained  great  repotatjaa,  shhoifk 
as  a  painter  he  was  only  a  akillBl  "—**'"  ^ 
Michael  Angelo.  His  prineipal  pointiags  «v  t 
Lord's  Supper,  in  the  cathedral  of  Atcsai.  r4 
several  works  in  the  Palazso  Vecchie^  ia  Flarvoee. 
and  in  the  Vatican  in  Rome.  He  haa  hisHelf  grva 
us  an  account  of  his  different  works  ia  TVasrsaL 
Areszo,  Pisa,  Venice,  Bologna,  RoBe,  fcc  Bm 
Vite  de  pi^  eeceUenti  Pittori^  Scmii^ri  ed  Arrk 
(first  printed  in  1550,  and  oflcn  rrpahBahi  <f 
more  interest  to  vs.  It  is  highly  < 
on  account  of  the  fiieta  which  it  co 
the  scattered  remarks  in  regard  to  the  | 
the  arts.  It,  however,  has  hUcn  into  ] 
respecting  the  earlier  masters — 
ing  to  the  imperfection  of  ezistii^  i 
is  also  guilty  of  partiality  towarda  the  Tu 
artists.  We  have  also  some  other  pro  ~ 
the  pen  of  Vasari,  who  died  in  1574^ 

VASCO  DA  GAMA.     See  ~ 

VASE  (mrs,  Latin).    The  earlieat  \ 
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were  mede  of  cUj,  And  were  nide  in  fbrm;  but  •• 
luxury  end  refinement  increaaed,  they  were  executed 
with  greeter  elegance, 
mnd  nuide  of  more  eo«t- 
\j  materialf.  The 
earth  of  which  urnt 
end  vases  were  made 
was  light  and  porous, 
end  of  a  yellowish  red  t'  -^ 
colour.  Before  under- 
g:oing  the  action  of  fire, 
en  instrument,  con  tain- 
ing  a  portion  of  black 
liquid  pigment,  was  em- 
ployed by  the  artist  in 
drawing  the  outline  of 
the  figures  and  com- 
position. They  were 
then  done  over  with  a  sort  of  varnish  of  a  reddish 
tint,  and  baked.  In  the  annexed  cuta  fig.  1  repre- 
sents a  very  ancient  urn  or  vase,  done  after  this  man- 
ner, in  the  possesfiion  of  J.  P.  Anderdon,  Esq.  Two 
others  in  the  British  Museum  are  represented  in  figs. 
8  and  3.  The  height  of  the  first  is  6^  inches;  that 
of  the  second  3^  inches.  Fig.  4  represents  another 
ancient  vase,  also  in  the  British  Museum.  Its 
height  is  12  inches. 

The  Grecian  artists  gave  to  every  vase  the  shape 
best  adapted  to  its  use,  and  most  agreeable  to  the 
eye.  Sometimes  they  took  the  parallelopipedon; 
til  other  instances,  a  shape  either  drcular  or  slightly 
curved,  to  prevent  the  eye  from  being  intercepted  by 
angles  or  comers.  These  shapes  admitted,  at  the  same 
time,  of  greater  variety,  notwithstanding  which,  its 
primitive  character  was  always  perceived.  It  was 
only  in  times  subsequent  to  the  decline  of  the  arts 
that  these  simple  contours  were  departed  from,  and 
the  pyramidal  or  angular  figure  substituted.  Very 
rich  and  predoos  substances  were  employed  by 
those  who  could  afford  such  profusion.  Vases 
were  frequently  set  up  as  priies  in  the  public 
games.  A  great  number  of  these  vessels  have  been 
preserved  to  the  present  day,  and  offer  to  artists 
models  of  the  most  beautiful  forms.  The  an- 
nexed cut  represents  two  perfume  vases.  Of  lUl  the 
MTorks  in  this  department 
of  Grecian  art  which  have 
come  down  to  our  times, 
there  are  none  so  richly 
meriting  attention  as  the 
ancient  vases  in  terra-cotta, 
so  long  and  universally, 
but  improperly,  designated 
as  Etnuean,  from  the  eir-  -«m^'*^ 

cumstance  of  their  original  describers  (Mootfiiucon, 
I>empster,  Gori,  Passeri,  Caylus  and  D'Ancarville) 
having  regarded  them  as  monuments  of  Etruscan 
art.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  greater  number  of 
these  vases  are  not  found  in  Etruria.  It  is  to  the 
sepulchres  of  Nola,  of  Capua,  of  Santa  Agatha,  &c., 
as  well  as  to  different  cities  of  Grsecia  Magna,  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  largest  and  finest  collec- 
tions. The  Athenian  tombs  have  also  furnished 
msny ;  and  Mr  Hamilton  is  correct  in  designating 
them,  as  he  has  done  in  one  of  his  prefaces,  em- 
phatically Oreeian.  The  tombs  or  sepulchres  in 
which  these  exquisite  vases  were  commonly  found, 
were  situated  near  the  walls  of  towns,  ordinarily 
built  of  bride  or  rough  stone,  and  of  just  sufficient 
site  to  admit  the  body,  with  some  five  or  six  vases 
standing  round  it,  or  hung  on  the  walls  by  nails  of 
broDie.     The  number,  aixe  and  beaaty  of  these 


vases  varied,  doubtleft,  teeording  to  the  rank  of 
the  party  inhumed.  The  paintings  of  theae  an- 
dent  Greek  vases  are  extremely  interesting,  on 
account  of  the  subjects  represented,  and  of  the 
beauty  of  the  workmanship.  The  subjects  post 
frequently  to  be  found  are  sacrifices,  processions 
and  reprcaentations  which  bear  relation  to  the 
naysteries  of  Bacchus  or  Ceres.  There  are,  occa- 
sionally, but  ngt  so  often,  exhibitions  of  &mily 
feasts  or  of  public  games.  Sometimes,  also,  the 
mythics  of  the  heroic  ages  are  introduced.  They 
did  not  serve  as  receptacles  of  the  ashes,  but  the 
most  probable  opinion  is,  that  they  were  sacred 
vases  which  had  been  given  to  those  who  were 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus  and  Ceres, 
and  were  employed  at  the  festivals  of  these  divini- 
ties. Most  of  the  subjects  represented  have  refer- 
ence to  these  mvsteries.  Some  of  these  vessels 
may  have  been  distributed  on  other  solemn  occa- 
sions. While  the  possessors  were  alive,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  were  placed  in  the  halls  or  vesti- 
bules of  their  houses,  and,  after  their  owners*  death, 
they  accompanied  them  to  the  tomb.  In  Lower 
Italy,  the  art  of  imitating  them  is  carried  to  great 
perfection,  as  many  an  unfortunate  purchaser  has 
found.  Large  collections  of  these  vases  are  con- 
tained in  Naples  (briefly  but  instructively  described 
by  Andrew  di  Gorio — E.  Mu$eo  JBorbonico,  OaUtria 
dei  Fast,  Naples,  1825),  in  London  and  Paris,  in 
Vienna,  Petersburg,  &c. — See  the  Inirodueiiom  d 
r Etude  de$  Va»e»  AntiqutM,  by  Dubois-Maisonneuve 
(Paris,  1817,  folio),  and  the  small  treatise  Dei  Vam 
Crreehi,  deUe  lor  Forma  e  Dipintura,  e  dei  Nomi  e 
Uto  loro  in  Generate  (Palermo,  1823,  4to.).  The 
celebrated  W.  Tischbein  published,  in  1701,  at 
Naples,  a  splendid  work  containing  drawings  of 
such  vases.      See  also  Lanxi*s  De*   Vaei  atUicki 


dipinii  volgarmenie  chiamati  Etruecki  (Florence, 
1806).  For  the  Portland  or  Barberini  vase,  see 
the  artide  Portland  Va$e, 

VASSAL  (homo  fideHe,  eassus,  feoffee) ;  a  pes. 
son  who  has  bound  himself  to  fidelity  and  service 
towards  another,  especially  in  war,  for  which  he 
receives  the  promise  of  protection  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  an  estate,  a  rent,  office,  privilege  (out  of 
which,  in  the  later  period  of  the  feudal  system,  a 
real  dbsiaiitiMi  utile  originated).  The  origin  of  the 
word  is  not  certain.  It  is  not  probable  that  it  is 
derived  from  the  Gaelic  ifwae:  it  is  more  probable 
that  it  comes  from  the  Arabico-Spanish  of  the  tenth 
century,  the  expression  fpuuil  (servant)  having 
been  in  common  use  in  the  Moorish  dominions  ill 
Spain,  which  then  possessed  a  higher  dvilisation 
than  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  vassal  of  the  king 
had  again  his  vassals,  and  the  more  powerful  of 
these  again  theirs ;  hence,  in  Italy,  the  degrees  of 
eapitanei,  vahaei,  vahanni,  A  vassal  who  was 
bound  to  serve  his  lord  against  every  one  else  in 
war,  was  called  vattme  Ugiue,  See  Feudal  l^fetem^ 
and  Wlenage, 

VATHEK  BILLAH.  See  CaUnk, 
VATICAN;  the  most  extensive  paUce  of 
modem  Rome,  built  upon  the  Vatican  hill,  from 
which  it  has  received  its  name.  Immense  treasures 
are  stored  up  in  it.  It  is  not  a  regular  building, 
but  eontains  twenty-two  court-yards,  and,  as  is 
generallv  said,  11,000  rooms.  Several  popes  have 
laboured  on  this  edifice,  which  was  not  completed 
until  the  time  of  Sixtus  V.  who  died  in  1590. 
Here  are  the  celebrated  collections  of  pictures,  and 
the  museums,  in  which  all  the  periods  of  the  arts 
have  deposited  many  of  thdr  most  perfect  produo* 
S  o2 
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ttoiM.  Here  are  tbe  iianze  of  Rapbael ;  here  are 
the  Sistine  and  Panyne  chapelt,  the  naueo  Chiarm^ 
montU  &nd  the  museo  Pio-Cleinentino,  the  appartm* 
Aento  Bargia^  the  ttamza  dei  Papiri  (collection  of 
papyrus  rolls);  here  u  the  rich  VaticaB  library 
(described  below) ;  here  are  pietiirea  of  almoat  aU 
the  first  masters  of  that  gplorioos  period  of  whidi 
Raphael  Is  the  chief  omament;  and  near  it  is  tbe 
gigantic  St  Pet«r*B.  The  Vatican  is  coi^iected 
with  tbe  Belvedere  and  the  castle  of  St  Angelo. 
In  the  Vatican,  the  conclaves  are  held  for  the  elec- 
tions of  popes.  As  the  popes  fonneriy  resided  here, 
the  word  Vatican  was,  and  still  is,  not  unfrequently 
used  for  the  papal  government,  as  tbe  cabinet  of  St 
/ames  or  Berlin  is  used  for  the  British  or  Prasaian 
government. 

Vatican  Idbraty,  In  the  finest  place  that  could 
be  found  for  a  library,  this  precious  collection  is 
deposited,  which  bears  witness  to  the  scientific 
spirit,  or  fondness  for  magnificenee,  of  many  suc- 
cessive popes.  Lofty  and  apacioiis  rooms,  adorned 
with  fresco  paintings,  antique  vases,  and  two 
beautiful  statues,  eontaia  the  simple  cases  in  which 
the  manuscripts  are  preserved.  The  hhitory  of  this 
collection,  which  has  justiy  been  called  a  saaoplta, 
reaches  bacfc  to  the  times  oi  ConstantiBe  the  Great, 
if  we  can  believe  the  somewhat  legendary  aocoimt 
of  Aaseoianni,  in  tbe  catalogae  of  this  library  (BibL 
ApoH,  Vat,  Codd,  Mn,  OUaloguM,  efe.;  Rome, 
1766).  Nicholas  V.  increased  the  collection  to 
much  that  he  may  be  almost  considered  its  second 
founder.  Sixtus  V.  highly  embdlisked  the  exterior 
of  the  edifice,  and  prepared  the  great  saloon  in 
which  a  large  part  of  the  library  is  now  preserved. 
Leo  X.  devoted  himself  to  Greek,  Pius  IV.  to 
Oriental  manuso'lpts;  Pius  V.  united  the  arddves, 
which  are  still  inaccessible,  with  the  library;  and 
Paul  V.  and  Urban  VIIL  enlarged  the  accommoda- 
tions,  tbe  present  of  the  library  of  Heidelberg  hav- 
ing made  greater  space  necessary.  Clement  VIL 
added  the  manuscripts  of  the  libimry  of  Urbino; 
Alexander  VIIL  1770,  left  bv  the  queen  Christina 
of  Sweden ;  Benedict  XIII.  those  of  Ottoboni ;  not 
to  mention  other  acquisitions  and  embelUshraents. 
The  most  recent  is  the  library  of  count  Cicognara. 
Tet  this  invaluable  treasore  of  manuscripts  and  old 
printed  works  (the  absence  of  modem  works  is  to 
be  regretted)  is  rendered  less  useful  by  want  of  or- 
der, and  even  of  catalogues,  which  do  not  exist,  or 
are  denied  to  the  student.  The  above  mantiontfd  i 
catdogue  of  Assemaaai  embraces  but  a  very  smaU  I 
part  of  the  collection,  snd  is  a  rarity  in  the  library 
itself,  as  most  of  the  copies  of  it  were  burned  in 
17S6.  For  the  other  parts  of  the  library,  there  are 
only  written  catalogues ;  and  these  are  badly  drawn 
up :  and  the  use  of  them  is  considered  a  favour. 
Moreover,  the  andent  and  not  very  liberal  rules  of 
Clement  XIII.  and  Innocent  XIIL  are  still  en- 
forced, and  are  doubly  oppressive  on  account  of  the 
many  holidays.  Many  complaints  of  modern  tra- 
vellers, among  whom  are  some  of  the  nost  distin- 
guished men  of  the  age,  ahow  that  the  present  su- 
perintendent, Msio,  enforces  the  laws  in  all  their 
rigour,  though  he  haa  shown,  if  it  were  necessary, 
what  treasures  are  contained  in  the  library,  by  bis 
Seripior,  Vetar,  nova  C^lkcHo  9  Codd,  VattcmuM 
odUa  (Rome,  1625,  4to). 

VATTEL,  OB  WATTEL,  Emse  DS,an  emiaent 
publicist,  son  of  a  clergyman  of  Neufchatel,  was 
bom  in  1714.  After  completing  his  studies,  he 
went  to  Berlin,  and  subsequently  to  Dresden,  where 
be  waa  appointed  privy  eounsellor  to  the  elector.  Be 


diedat  N«ufchatcl,  hi  17«r, ia tb fifty.AU  j« 
of  his  sge.  He  owed  his  carlj  lilcnrj  icputi:*. 
to  his  Defence  of  the  Philosophy  cf  Labiiaap* 
De  Crousaz  (1741),  and  Pika  HwvtJ  di  Mr.' 
€i  d^AwMMemeni  (Paris,  1746).  Hit  gnil  «  ( 
was  published  at  Neufchatel,  under  tbe  tisii  4 
Droits  det  Gens,  on  Frindpts  dtUlti  9^tv^ 
(1758).  It  was  tranalated  iato  Eiyiiih,  ;::• 
4to.,  and  1793,  8vo.). 

VAUB AN,  SBEASTUif  u FuffmtKVM**^ 
marshal  of  France,  and  the  gresleit  ogiMcr  «feo 
that  country  has  produced,  dcsccaM  cif  u  auK 
and  noble  family  of  Nivernois,  wn  kn  10^  iK 
eariy  entered  the  anny*  where  his  vaeoaaH  tiiati 
and  geuiiia  for  foilitfatiwi  Men  bcenek»«i.ai 
were  aigually  displavad  m  varioai  lonasnii^a 
He  rose  to  the  highest  military  nakkj^aes 
and  services,  and  was  made  gofcrooriftkffii^ 
ofLiale,  in  1668»  andcoBunwMBfrie»Irffa. 
tificationa  in  167&  Ue  took  Lazeabuf  a  ItH 
and  was  present,  in  1668,  at  the  ncge  aai  (vt-^ 
of  Pbilipaburg,  Manheimaad  Tnskaiii^'^ 
dauphin.  He  waa  made  naiihal  of  Fnaa  b  iiU. 
and  died  at  Paris  1707,  sged  wtnaij-im.  h>  ■ 
engineer,  he  carried  the  art  of  Ibrtifjing,  i^ 
and  defending  towna  to  a  degree  U  pcrfKiw  a 
known  before  his  time.  He  fortified  ^t  ^ 
ancient  cttadeb,  erected  thirty-three  icvac^i»^ 
the  principal  management  vd  dirtetiflH  d  ^h 
three  sieges,  and  was  present  at  143  ^I'r'f^ 
Hu  wwks  eomast  itf  a  treatise  amdUD^ 
Kajfok  (1704,  4to  and  1200.).  isd  i  i»t  op- 
tion of  nuuHtscripts,  in  twelve  voIim^  ■'^ 
caUs  Meo  OiiuoUs,  oontainiag  ^"^r^ 
and  projecta  for  the  advantage  of  Fi»«-  J"* 
lowing  works  have  also  been  publM  ^^ 
bis  name  or  from  bis  ideas :  Mmin^J'^r 
M.do  VambmnmiMemOrdnfvUai^l 
Cambrm,  (1689and  1602);  Z'^v^sivi^  ^ 
Herbert)  $  De  FAttaqne  etdsU  I^^^^f^, 
sttuiaar  la  S^stime  de  M.  VaiAts{\'i^'>' 
ForHfieaHon^parMLdeVmbanin^S). 

V  AUC  AKSON,  Jacqdbs,  a  Freadi  ^*»!* 
bom  at  Lyona,  died  at  Paris  in  1782.  wicj^ 
celebrity  by  hia  ingenious  antooiatk  Tbittc< 
brazen  duck,  which  perfenns  aU  the  mti^^' 
living  duck,  awallows  the  food  pat  >^^^ 
passes  it  in  a  regular  manner;  a  ftont^  1^ 
andaflute-player.  The  last  ineBtkBiduit^« 
aa  large  as  lile.  seated  upoe  a  pedeital  «l»^;'^ 
taina  bellowa,  by  means  of  whieh  wiai »»^; 
different  parts  of  the  madiine  ip  wch  1 1"»* 
to  move  the  lips  and  fillers  of  the  rtit*;  ;.^ 
oanson  exhibited  this  automatoo  at  Finin ;« 
and  explained  the  mechaaisai  ofit ia  > P^' 
La  Mkamtm  da  Fbtte^Atdamtit.foy^ 
(Paria,  1788).  Vaocansoa  was  ^^^^^\ 
pointed  by  cardinal  Fkury  imvc^  "  )|L 
manufacturea,  and  iitfrodoead  sons  isiF^^*^ 
in  the  throwing  raiUa.  «  tw.  .■ 

VAUCLUSE  {vamsdama)\  »"^^^ 
leagues  east  of  Angaoa,  ia  Frsaoe.  TW  ^T 
place  gives  its  name  to  a  depsrtai0t.  l^^- 
nansMa/s.)  Near  Vauduse,  tta  riw  W» 
between  roeka,  fiJls  m  it  cm^^^rJ^ 
and,  after  havii«  Ibrmed  several  bMO^o^ 
runs  about  ten  miles  thioi^  •  w"^  "^ 
and  entere  the  Rhone  ncsr  Avi|««' 
Petrarch  lived ;  and  through  him  Ysadsiia* 


source  of  the  Soigne  have  become  W^ 
VADD.Patsdb.    BeePi«j^r«^^ 
VAUDEVILLE;  aspeciaaofligktFw««*" 


VACDOIS^VECTOR. 
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eoraittiiif  of  levand  couplet*  (ttrophct )  of  a  gmv 
and  MMnetimM  Mtiricftl  character.  A  vuudmUle 
•bottki  bare  an  eaajr  and  pleaung  tuae,  and  the 
chief  idea  of  the  whole  should  be  repeated  with 
proper  variatioBB  at  the  end  of  each  i tropbe.  The 
bttle  dramatic  piecea  intenperted  with  witty  eongB 
adapted  to  well-known  popular  tunes,  &c.»  and 
which  an  performed  at  the  UUdif  dm  VamdenUti 
opened  in  1791 »  are  called  eomfdieB-mmuigvdis,  and 
condade  with  a  vmtdeviUet  of  which  each  performer 
aiagi  one  etropbe,  having  reference  to  the  part  p>er- 
iormed  by  bioi.  Opinions  ara  divided  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  word.  The  Dictionary  of  the 
academy  derives  it  from  Km  dSs  Firt,  a  valley  in 
Normandy.  In  the  little  town  of  Fc«-<l»-Fire, 
Olivier  Bassdin,  a  Norsaan  poet  of  the  fourteenth 
century*  is  said  to  have  satirised  the  (oUies  of  the 
day  in  spirited  songs.  This  Fen  de  Vire,  publish- 
ed as  early  as  1676,  and  republished  in  1821,  by 
Louis  Dubois  (Favjr  de  touted  le$  Ft/Zlrr),  is  be- 
lieved to  have  given  rise  to  the  name  vovdmfie.  It 
has  also  been  derived  from  Vaw-de-vUk^  a  song 
which  runs  through  the  whole  towD»  from  mouth 
to  mouth. 

VAUD0I8.     See  IFaZdaisM. 

VAULT.     See  AtchiUetttrt, 

VAULTING;  one  of  the  finest  gymnastic  ex^ 
ercises,  which  much  strangtbens  the  arms,  abdo- 
minal musdes,  dorsal  muscles  and  lower  extramitiea, 
and  imparta  more  grace  than  any  other  gymnastic 
exercise. 

VAUQUELIN,  Nicholas  Louis,  an  eflsinent 
French  diemist,  member  of  the  institute  and  of 
numerous  learned  sodeties,  was  born  in  Normandy, 
in  1763.  In  1780,  he  went  to  Paris  to  continue 
the  study  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy,  which  he  had 
begun  at  Rouen,  and,  thrae  yeara  after,  was  engaged 
by  Foiircroy  as  his  assistant  in  his  chemical  prepara- 
tions. Vauqudin  soon  became  the  friend  and  rivd 
of  his  master,  with  whom  he  continued  to  be 
eonneeted  for  eight  years.  In  17^3.  he  became 
a  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  which,  with 
other  learned  sodeties,  was  soon  after  abolished. 
At  this  time,  he  went  to  Melun,  where  he  was  at- 
tached to  the  military  hoepitd,  but  was  recdled  to 
Paris  the  next  year,  and  appobted  inspector  of  the 
mine&  His  lectures  on  the  art  of  assaying,  de- 
livered b^  order  of  the  government  at  the  mining 
academy  in  Clevea,  procured  him  the  place  of  ad- 
junct professor  of  chemistty  at  the  polytechnic 
schooL  When  the  institute  was  founded,  he  was 
admitted  a  member;  and  he  was  also  among  the 
first  to  reodve  the  cross  of  the  l^on  of  honour. 
Being  appointed  professor  of  chesdstry  to  the  col- 
lege of  France  on  the  death  of  Darcet,  he  resigned 
his  place  of  inspector  of  the  mines,  and  assumed 
the  soperintendciDoe  of  the  newly^rected  school  of 
pharmacy.  On  the  death  of  Brognxart,  he  was  ap- 
pointed* at  the  nominatioa  of  the  institute  and  of 
the  inspectors  of  studies,  to  the  professorship  of 
chemistry  at  the  Jardin  du  Planiea,  In  1811,  he 
sucoecded  Fourcroy  as  professor  of  chemistrv  to 
the  fecolty  of  medicine,  all  the  other  candidates 
having  voluntarily  withdrawn  their  pretensions  in 
his  favour.  In  1822,  with  Jossieu,  Dubois,  Lalle- 
ment  and  othera  guilty  of  holding  liberal  opinions, 
he  was  dismissed  horn  his  place.  His  only  separate 
publication  is  the  Mtamd  d§  TEueywr  (1812^ ; 
but  he  is  the  author  of  many  vduable  papen  in  tne 
AmnaU*  d§  CkmU^  the  Jomtd  de*  MtMee,  the  Ai^ 
maUe  du  JlnsAon,  ftc    He  died  in  1829. 

VAUQUSLINITE.     This  minerd  occun  in 


extremely  minute  crystals,  which  appear  to  have 
the  form  of  the  rwular  six-sided  prism ;  fracture 
uneven ;  surfaces  of  the  crystals  a  little  carved ; 
lustre  adamantine,  often  fdnt;  colour  blackish- 
green,  olive-green;  streak  siskin-green,  often  in- 
dining  to  brown;  faintly  translucent  to  opaque; 
rather  brittle ;  hardness  inferior  to  calcareous  spar ; 
spcdfic  gravity  5*5.  Besides  occurring  in  crystals, 
it  is  found  botryoidd,  reniform  and  massive :  com- 
position generally  impdpable;  surface  drosy  or 
rough;  fracture  imperfect  and  flat  coochoidsL 
Alone  before  the  blow-pipe,  it  intumesces  a  little, 
and  then  frotha  and  mdts  into  a  grayish  globule, 
giving,  at  the  same  time,  some  globules  of  lead. 
According  to  Bersdius,  it  consists  of 

oxsaaoritad, ei<si 

Oxide  of  cofMr, lO^SO 

ChnHBieMfiC 18  9 

It  occiire  at  Dereaof,  in  Siberia,  dong  with  chro- 
mate  of  lead ;  and  is  dso  sdd  to  exist  in  BraaiL 

VAUX,  Nicholas,  first  lord  Vaux,  was  the  son 
of  Sir  William  Vaux,  and  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  for  his  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Stoke, 
in  1487.  He  ranked  high  in  the  favour  of  Henry 
VIIL,  who  carried  him  with  him  into  France, 
where  he  was  present  at  the  celebrated  meeting 
between  that  king  and  the  French  monarch  in  the 
**  field  of  cloth  of  gold,"  and  was  afterwards  en- 
nobled.    His  death  took  place  in  1530. 

His  son,  ThomoM,  lord  Vaux,  who  inherited  the 
tdents  and  valour  of  his  father,  and  sneceeded  him 
in  the  esteem  of  his  prince,  was  bom  in  1510.  He 
attended  Henry  on  his  French  expedition,  and  was 
made  governor  of  Jersey,  with  the  collar  of  the 
order  ot'  the  Bath.  Like  many  of  the  young  nobil- 
ity of  the  sge,  he  joined  the  cultivation  of  poetry 
to  the  study  of  martid  exerdses ;  and  severd  of 
his  poetic  effusions  are  yet  to  be  found  in  the 
Paradyse  of  Ddotie  Devvces,  of  which  his  Aged 
Lover  s  Renunciation  of  Love,  and  the  Aasadt  of 
Cupid,  have  been  much  admired.  His  death  took 
place  soon  alter  the  accession  of  Mary  to  the  throne. 

VAUXHALL  GARDENS.  This  degant  place 
of  summer  resort  is  situated  near  the  Thames,  in 
the  parish  of  Lambeth,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Westminster  bridge,  and  is  denominated  from 
the  manor  of  Vauxhall.  There  is  no  certdn  ac- 
count of  the  time  when  these  premises  were  first 
opened  for  the  entertdnment  of  the  public;  but 
the  Spring  gardens  at  Vauxhall  are  mentioned  in 
the  Spectator  as  a  place  of  great  resort.  It  was 
formerly  little  more  than  a  tea-garden,  enlivened 
with  iastrumentd  music,  but  so  much  frequented, 
that  the  proprietor  was  encouraged  to  augment  the 
attraction  by  the  introduction  of  vocal  music 
These  gardens  are  beautiful  and  extensive,  and 
contain  a  vflriety  of  walks :  when  open  for  public 
amusement,  they  are  illuminated  with  variegated 
lamps,  and  embellished  with  transparent  devices. 
The  different  boxes  and  apartments  are  adorned 
with  pdntings,  many  of  which  are  executed  by 
Hogarth  and  Hsyman.  The  latter  has  chosen  his 
subjects  from  Shakspeare.  In  bad  weather,  the 
musicd  performance  is  in  the  rotunda,  seventy  feet 
in  diameter.  The  roof  is  so  contrived,  that  sounds 
never  vibrate  under  it;  and  thus  music  is  beard 
to  great  advantage. 

VECTOR,  OB  RADIUS  VECTOR,  in  astro- 
nomv,  is  aline  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  any  planet 
movmg  round  a  centre,  or  the  focus  of  an  ellipse, 
to  that  centre,  or  focus.  It  is  so  called,  because  it 
is  that  line  by  which  the  planet  seems  to  be  carried 
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round  its  centre,  and  with  which  it  describet  areu 
proportional  to  the  times. 

VEDAS.     See  Indian  LUeratwre. 

VEDETTE;  a  sentinel  on  horseback.  The 
word  is  derived  from  the  Italian  vedetta  (from 
vedere,  to  see),  and  signifies,  originally,  a  watch- 
tower.  It  is  also  used,  sometimes,  for  sentinels  on 
foot,  forming  the  extreme  point  in  the  line  of  out- 
posts. They  are  often  placed  in  pairs,  in  such  a 
way  that  the  field  of  vision  of  one  intenects  that 
of  the  other. 

VEERING.     See  Ship. 

VEGA  (Spanish  for  valley);  the  name  of  nu- 
merous  places  in  countries  where  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage is  spoken. 

VEGA.  Don  Lope  Felix  de  Veoa  Carpio, 
generally  called  Lope  de  Vega,  is  described  under 
Zopede  Vtaa,     See  also  Garcilaso, 

VEGA,  GsoROE,  baron  de,  an  Austrian  officer 
of  artillery,  bom  at  Sagoritz,  in  Garniola,  in  1754. 
He  studied  at  the  college  of  Laybacb,  where  he 
made  a  rapid  progress  in  mathematics.  Being  ap- 
pointed an  engineer  in  Garniola,  and  afterwards  in 
Hungary,  he  became  known  as  a  man  of  talent  in 
his  profession,  and  was  patronised  by  the  emperor 
Joseph  II.  He  served  in  several  campaigns  against 
the  French,  and,  having  distinguished  himself  on 
many  occasions,  especially  in  1796,  was  made  a 
major,  and  afterwards  a  beutenant-colonel,  knight 
of  the  order  of  ^faria  Theresa,  and  a  baron  of  the 
empire.  His  death  took  place  in  September,  1802. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  academies  of  Gottingen, 
Erfurt,  Berlin,  and  several  others,  and  was  con- 
sidered as  a  distinguished  mathematician.  He  pub- 
lished a  Course  of  Mathematics  for  the  Use  of  the 
Artillery  of  the  Imperial  Army  (Vienna,  1786^1800, 
4  vols.,  4to. ;  Sd  edit.,  1802,  folio) ;  a  Logarithmo- 
trigonometrical  Manual  (Leipsic,  1793,  4to.);  a 
Complete  Collection  of  grand  Logarithmo-trigono- 
metncal  Tables  (1794,  folio) ;  an  Introduction  to 
ChronologT  (Vienna,  1801,  8vo.) ;  and  a  Natural 
System  of  Measures,  Weights  and  Coins  (1803, 
4to0. 

VEGETABLE  CHEMISTRY.  The  princi- 
ples of  which  vegetables  are  composed,  if  we  pur- 
sue their  analysis  as  &r  as  our  means  have  hitherto 
allowed,  are  chiefly  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 
Nitrogen  is  a  constituent  principle  of  several,  but 
it  is  only  present  in  small  quantity.  Potash,  soda, 
lime,  magnesia,  silez,  alumine,  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
iron,  manganese  and  muriatic  acid  occur  occasion- 
ally in  plants,  though  in  small  and  very  variable 
proportions.  Every  distinct  compound  which  ex- 
ists alreadjr  formed  in  plants,  and  which  is  capable 
of  separation  without  suffering  decomposition,  is 
called  a  proxtmafe,  or  immediate  principle^  of  vege- 
tables. Thus  sugar,  starch  and  gum  are  proximate 
principles.  Opium,  though  obtained  from  a  plant, 
is  not  a  proximate  principle,  but  consists  of  several 
proximate  principles,  mixed  more  or  less  intimately 
together.  The  proximate  principles  of  vegetables 
are  sometimes  dutributed  over  the  whole  plant, 
while  in  others  they  are  confined  to  a  particular 
part.  The  methods  by  which  they  are  procured 
are  very  variable.  Thus  gum  exudes  spontaneously, 
and  the  saccharine  juice  of  the  maple-tree  is  ob- 
tained by  incisions  made  in  the  bark.  In  some 
cases,  a  particular  principle  is  mixed  with  such  a 
variety  of  others,  that  a  distinct  process  is  required 
for  its  separation.  Of  such  processes  consists  the 
proximate  anafyne  of  vegetables.  Sometimes  a 
fubetance  is  separated  by  mechanical  meant,  as  in 


the  preparation  of  starch.    On  otber  o 
vantage  is  taken  of  the  voUtility  of  t  flgays 
or  of  its  solubility  in  sosse  psiticsUr  wnn,i 
Whatever  method  is  employml,  it  thoaUWiTf 
a  nature  as  to  occasion  no  cbsogc  m  tke  (i«^ 
tion  of  the  body  to  be  prepsred.   The  m.- 
of  the  proximate  principles  into  their  sm^x 
constitutes  their  ultimate  amelffk.   Bjr  tkii  :< 
the  quantity  of  oxygen,  carbon  ssd  Mtfr 
sent  in  any  compound  is  asccftsined.  The  at* 
which  this  is  accomplished  is,  to  eoornt  tk  r 
of  the  carbon  into  carbonic  scid,  iid  tbeli^ - 
into  water,  by  means  of  some  eompsmid  vtic  - 
tains  oxygen  in  so  loose  a  state  ojf  ndsacf  • 
to  give  it  up  to  those  elements  stsndkc  'f 
substance  employed  is  the  peroxide  if  or* 
which,  if  alone,  may  be  bested  to  whitw*  r  v 
out  parting  with  oxygen;  wbereii it jitlii or 
readily  to  any  oombastible  mstter  wiUt  tW-. 
ignited.     It  is  easy,  therefore,  b^  we^  '  > 
fore  and  after  analysis,  to  £seom  ^  r* 
quantity  of  oxygen  which  hss  entefed  et-  ' 
with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  tk  rja  - 
submitted  to  examination.     The  oiuftii-.s' ' 
vegetable  substances  is  not  yet  ssfBdeetiT  &• 
to  admit  of  their   being  dsssiiied  ii  i  n' 
scientific  order.     The  chief  data  bitkrtot.- 
towards  forming  a  systematic  sTTsngwest  r 
rived  from  a  remarkable  agrecnMst  betv^ 
composition  and  general  properties  of  ff*0*- ' 
table  compounds.     From  the  ultioistc  vm.*- 
considerable   variety  of  proximate  pntc.^ 
three  following  conclusions  are  dnwa:  l.i* 
table  substance  is  always  sdd  wbca  k  *  - 
more  than  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oxygn  t^ 
verting  all  its  hydrogen  into  water;  1  it  v*- 
resinous,  oily  or  alcoholic,  te.,  wbcn  it  t  « 
less  than  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oxygen  for  v  * 
ing  with  the  hydrogen ;  and  3.  it  ii  se*-^*  ■ 
nor  resinous,  but  in  a  state  anslogooittf 
gum,  starch,  or  the  woody  fibre,  when  tk*  r  ^ 
and  hydrogen  which  it  contaioi  sre  iBt^;'-' 
proportion  for  forming  water.    Tbeiehv^* 
are  not  rigidly  exact,  nor  do  they  indode  '^• 
table  products  containing  nitrogen.    SL  / 
has  divided  the  proximate    priodpkf  > 
dasses.     The  first  includes  the  vegfts^'  > ' 
the  second,  vegetable  alkalies;  the  tk«c  ' 
substances  which  contain  an  exeesi  of  if^' 
the  fourth,  those  the  oxygen  and  hydrogo  "^  *' 
are  in  proportion  for  forming  water ;  »<!  *^  ' 
those  bodies  whidi,  so  fitf  as  is  knows.  L  -  ' 
long  to  either  of  the  other  divinoai. 

1.  TiYke  vegetable  acidenre  decompow^"*" 
heat.  They  are,  in  general,  less  lisbk  ^^  f 
neous  decomposition  than  other  rrrrtikt' 
stances.  They  are  nearly  all  deeoopetK*' 
centrated  hot  nitric  add,  by  which  tkrv  r  i 
verted  into  carbonic  add  and  water.  Tk?^ 
least  twenty.five  in  number,  the  moft  in^ 
which  are  the  following:  acetic  sdd,  or  ^ 
oxalic,  tartaric,  dtric,  malic,  bensdc,  p^* 
moroxylic,  meconic  and  peetic  adds. 

2.  Under  the  title  of  vegetable  «!»«&<' 
prehended  those  proximate  prindple*  «^j 
possessed  of  alkaline  properties.  Tbev  i.  ^ 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen  and  mtnf^ 
are  decomposed  with  fisdlity  by  nitrk  •a'^ 
heat;  and  ammonia  is  alwaja  one  of  tk^ 
of  the  destructive  dittillatioD.  They  te4 
in  an  insulated  state  in  tho  plants  wk^ 
them,  but  are,  apparently,  in  ovcvy  emt^^ 
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with  Ml  add,  with  which  they  form  a  fMlt  more  or 
leM  lolable  id  wmter.  These  elkalies  are,  for  the 
moet  pert,  rery  intoloble  in  water,  aod  of  tparing 
•oinbilitr  in  cold  alcohol ;  but  they  are  all  readily 
diisolTed  b^  that  fluid  at  a  boiling  temperature, 
being  deposited  from  the  solution,  commonly  in  the 
form  of  crystals,  on  cooling.  Most  of  the  salts  are 
far  more  soluble  in  %rater  than  the  alkalies  them- 
selves, and  several  of  them  are  remarkable  for  their 
solubility.  As  the  vegetable  alkalies  agree  in 
several  of  their  leading  chemical  properties,  the 
mode  of  preparing  one  of  them  admits  of  being  ap- 
plied, with  slight  variation,  to  all.  The  general 
method  is  as  follows:  The  substance  containing 
the  alkaline  principle  is  digested,  or,  more  com- 
monly, macerated,  in  a  large*  quantity  of  water, 
which  dissolves  the  salt,  the  base  of  which  is  the 
ve^fetable  alkali.  On  adding  some  more  powerful 
salifiable  base,  such  aa  potassa  or  ammonia,  or  boil- 
ing the  solution  for  a  few  moments  with  lime  or 
pure  magnesia,  the  vegetable  alkali  is  separated 
from  its  add ;  and  being,  in  that  state,  insoluble  in 
water,  may  be  collect^  on  a  filter,  and  washed. 
To  purify  it  from  certain  oleaginous,  resinous  sub- 
stances and  colouring  matters,  it  is  mixed  with  a 
little  animal  diarcoal  and  dissolved  in  boiling  aloo- 
hoL  This  solution  is  filtered  while  hot,  aod  eva- 
porated to  dryness,  which  affords  the  alkali  in  a 
state  of  perfect  purity.  Upwards  of  twenty  of 
these  bodies  have  already  been  investigated.  The 
following  are  the  names  of  those  which  are  the 
most  important :  morphia,  dnchonia,  quinia,  strych- 
nia, bruda,  veratria  and  sanguinaria. 

3.  OiU  an  characterised  by  a  peculiar  mctuous 
feel,  by  inflammability,  and  by  insolubility  in  water. 
They  are  divided  into  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  the 
former  of  whidi  are  comparatively  fixed  ia  the  fire, 
and  therefore  impart  a  permanent  stain  to  paper ; 
while  the  latter,  owing  to  their  volatility,  produce 
a  stain  which  disappears  by  gentle  heat.  See  Oi/s, 
and  S»9€mtiai  Oi/t. 

4.  Rnba  are  the  inspissated  juices  of  plants, 
and  commonly  occur  dther  pure  or  in  combination 
with  an  essential  oil.  They  are  solid  at  common 
temperatures,  brittle,  inodorous  and  insipid.  Thev 
are  non-conductors  of  electridty,  and,  when  rubbed, 
become  negativelv  electric  They  are  generally  of  a 
yellow  colour  and  semi-transparent.  They  are  melt- 
ed by  the  applieation  of  heat,  and,  by  a  still  higher 
temperature,  are  decomposed.  In  close  vessels, 
they  yidd  empyreumattc  oil,  and  a  large  quantity 
o  f  carbureted  hydrogen.  In  t^e  open  dr,  they  bum 
with  a  yellow  flame  and  mudi  smoke,  being  resolved 
into  carbonic  add  and  water.  Resins  are  dissolved 
by  doohol,  ether  and  the  essentid  oils;  and  the 
dcoholic  and  ethereal  solutions  are  predpitated  by 
water,  a  fluid  in  which  they  are  quite  insoluble. 
Thdr  best  solvent  is  pure  potash  and  soda ;  and 
they  are  soluble  in  the  alkdine  carbonates  by  the 
dd  of  heat.  The  product  is,  in  each  case,  a  soapy 
rompoood,  which  is  decomposed  by  an  add.  The 
most  important  are  described  under  thdr  respective 
names,  in  this  work.  Alcohol  is  the  intoxicating 
ingredient  of  all  spirituous  and  vinous  liquors.  It 
does  not  exist  ready  formed  in  plants,  but  is  a  pro- 
duct of  the  vinous  fermentation.  (See  Fermgmio- 
turn,)  Eihtr  is  a  general  term  applied  to  several 
compoundi  produced  from  the  action  of  adds  on 
alcohol. 

4.  Thoae  subataaees  in  whidi  the  oxygso  and 
hydrogen  are  in  the  exact  proportion  for  forming 
are  mgor^  Mtartk^  gwm  and  /if^nln,  all  of 


which  have  been  described,  except  the  kst.  Lignin 
forma  the  fibrous  structure  of  vegetable  substances, 
and  is  the  most  abundant  prindple  in  plants.  The 
different  kinds  of  wood  contain  about  96  per  cent. 
of  lignin.  It  is  prepared  by  digesting  the  sawings 
of  any  kind  of  wood  successively  in  alcohol,  water 
and  dilute  muriatic  add,  until  dl  the  substances 
soluble  in  these  menstrua  are  removed.  It  has 
ndther  taste  nor  odour,  undergoes  no  change  by 
keeping,  and  is  insoluble  in  dcohol,  water  and  the 
dilute  adds.  When  the  woody  fibre  is  heated  in 
close  vessels,  it  yields  a  large  quantity  of  impure 
acetic  add  and  charcod.  It  connsts  of  carbon 
51-43,  oxygen  42*73,  and  hydrogen  5-82. 

6.  Sni^aneu  not  beUmging  to  either  of  the  pre-' 
ceding  seetiona.  The  most  important  of  these  are 
colouring  matter»tamiin,  vegetable  dbumen,  gluten, 
yeast,  asparagin,  caffein,  cathartin,  piperin.  bitter 
prindple,  and  extractive  matter. 

The  Chemical  Phenomena  of  Germination  and 
Vegetation,  Germination  is  the  process  by  which 
a  new  plant  originates  from  seed.  A  seed  consists 
essentially  of  two  parts — the  ^ersi  of  the  future 
plant,  endowed  with  a  principle  of  vitdity,  and  the 
cotyledons,  or  seed-lobes,  both  of  which  are  en- 
veloped  in  a  common  covering  of  cutide.  In  the 
germ,  two  parts— the  radicle  and  the  plumule — 
may  be  distmguished,  the  former  of  which  is  des* 
tined  to  descend  into  the  earth  and  constitute  tlie 
root,  the  hitter  to  rise  into  the  dr  and  form  tlie 
stem  of  the  plant.  The  office  of  the  seed-lobes  is 
to  afford  nourishment  to  the  young  plant,  until  its 
organization  is  so  fitf  advanced,  &nt  it  may  draw 
materials  for  its  growth  from  extraneous  sources. 
For  this  reason,  seeds  are  composed  of  highly  nu- 
tri tious  ingredients.  The  chief  constituent  of  most 
of  them  is  starch,  in  addition  to  which  they  fre- 
quently contdn  gluten,  gum,  vegetable  dbumen 
or  curd,  and  sugar.  The  conditions  necessary  to 
germination  are  three-fold,  vis.  moisture,  a  certdn 
temperature,  and  the  presence  of  oxygen  gas.  The 
■ecesdty  of  moisture  to  this  process  has  b^n  proved 
by  extendve  observation.  A  certdn  degree  of 
warmth  is  not  less  essential.  Germination  cannot 
take  place  at  32^  Fahr. ;  and  a  strong  heat,  such 
as  that  of  boiling  water,  prevents  it  dtogether,  by 
depriving  the  germ  of  the  vitd  prindple.  The 
most  favourable  temperature  ranges  from  00^  to 
80^,  the  precise  degree  varying  with  the  nature  of 
the  plant — a  drcumstance  that  accounts  for  the 
difference  in  the  season  of  the  year  at  which  dif- 
ferent seeds  begin  to  germinate.  The  presence  of 
air  is  indispensable  for  the  germination  of  seeds ; 
but  the  influence  of  light,  which  is  so  favourable  to 
all  the  subsequent  stages  of  vegetation,  is  injurious 
to  the  process  of  germination.  The  operation  of 
mdting  barley,  in  which  the  grdn  is  made  to  ger- 
minate by  exposure  to  warmth,  dr  and  humidity,, 
affords  the  best  means  of  studying  the  phenomena 
of  germination.  In  preparing  mdt,  the  grdn  passes 
through  four  stages,  called  eteeping,  coaching,  Jloor- 
ing  and  kibt'drying.  In  the  first,  it  is  steeped  in 
water  for  about  two  inyn,  when  it  absorbs  moisture, 
softens,  and  swells  considerably.  It  is  then  re- 
moved to  the  cottdi  frame,  where  it  is  Idd  in  heaps, 
thirty  inches  in  depth,  from  tweiity-dx  to  thirty 
hours.  In  this  rituation,  the  grain  becomes  warm, 
and  acquires  a  dispodtion  to  germinate ;  but  as  the 
temperature.  In  such  large  heaps,  would  rise  very 
unequdly,  and  germination  consequently  be  rapid 
IB  some  portions  and  dow  in  others,  the  proeess  of 
flooring  IS  employed.    This  consists  in  laying  tbo 
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gfrain  in  itniils  a  few  indict  tktek,  on  luge,  airy, 
bat  ihaded  floon*  where  it  remaiai  for  aboat 
twelve  or  fourteen  dey«i  nntil  germinetion  imi  ad- 
▼aneed  to  the  extent  dedred  bj  the  maltster.  Dur- 
ing this  intervi^  tlie  grain  is  frequently  turned*  in 
Older  that  the  temperature  of  the  whole  mass  may 
be  uniform.  As  soon  ae  saccharine  matter  is  freely 
developed,  geraunation  muat  be  arrested;  since, 
otherwise,  being  taken  up  as  nutriment  for  the 
^ung*  plant,  it  would  speedily  disappear.  Accords 
ingly,  the  grain  is  removed  te  the  Idln,  where  it  is 
exposed  te>  a  temperature  graduall;^  rising  fieai  100* 
to  160^,  or  rather  higlier ;  the  oigect  being  first  to- 
dry  the  grain  completely,  and  then  to  provide 
against  any  recurrence  of  germination,  by  destBcy- 
ing  the  vitality  of  the  plant.  The  dtflference  be- 
tween mahed  and  uanalted  badey  is  readily  per- 
ceived by  the  taste;  hot  it  will  be  more  correctly 
appreciated  by  inspecting  the  result  of  a  compera- 
tive  analysis  of  the  twok 

falMor  lulWcT 

RariQ.  ....!....! 
Qam, ....  4  ....  15 
Sugar,  ....  A  ....  Ifr 
Cllaca^  ...  a  .  .  .  .  1 
Sfesrch,  ....    89       ....    66 

U  hence  appears,  that,  during  geroMiialioB,  the 
horddn  is  converted  into  starch,  gum  and  sugar ; 
tm  that,  from  an  insoluble  material,  which  could 
not»  in  that  state,  be  applied  to  the  uses  of  the 
youn|^  plant,  two  soluble  and  highly  nutritious 
principles  reiuH,  which,  by  being  dissolved  in  water, 
are  readily  absorbed  by  the  radicle.  In  the  ffrcnth 
of  i^IaaU,  a  striking  uialogy  to  that  of  animals  is 
noticeable.  The  root  serves  the  purpose  of  a 
stomach,  by  imbibmg  nutritions  juices  from  the 
aoil,.  and  thus  supplying  the  plant  with  materials 
for  its  growth.  The  sap^  or  drcukiing  fluid,  com* 
posed  of  water,  holding  in  solution  saHne»  eztcao- 
tive,  mucilaginous,  sac^arine,  and  other  sabstanees, 
rises  upwanla  throu^  the  wood  in  a  distinct  system 
of  tubes,  called  the  common  vessels,  which  eorr». 
spend  in  their  office  to  the  laeteak  and  pulmonary 
.arteries  of  animals,  and  are  distribvted  in  minute 
ramifications  over  the  surfiMs  of  the  leaves.  In  its 
passage  throng  this  orgin,  which  may  be  termed 
the  lungs  of  plants,  the  sap  is  fully  exposed  to  the 
agency  of  light  and  air,  experiences  a  change,  by 
which  it  is  more  fully  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
vegetable  economy,  and  then  descends  through  the 
inner  kver  of  the  bark  in  MMther  system  of  tubes, 
called  the  proper  vessels,  yielding,  m  ita  course,  all 
the  juices  and  principles  peculiar  to  the  plant. 
Plants  absorb  carbonic  acid  firora  the  air,  under 
certain  circumstaaces,  and  emit  oxygen  in  return. 
When  a  healthy  pla»t,  the  roots  of  which  are  sup- 
plied with  proper  nourishment,  is  exposed  to  the 
direct  solar  beams  in  a  given  quantitv  of  atraosj^erie 
air,  the  carbonic  acid,  after  a  certau  interval  is  re- 
moved, and  an  equal  volume  of  oxygen  is  substituted 
for  it.  If  a  fifesh  portion  of  oarbonieadd  is  supplied, 
the  same  result  wiU  ensue.  But  this  change  only 
Ukes  place  in  the  sunshine«  in  the  dark,  an  opposite 
efiect  takes  place ;  oxygen  disappears,  and  carbonic 
add  is  evolved.  In  the  dark,  therefore,  vegetiAles 
deteriorate  rather  than  purify  the  air,  producing  the 
same  efiect  as  the  respiration  of  animals.  Plants 
appear  to  derive  a  large  proportion  of  their  carbon 
from  the  carbonic  add  of  the  atmosphere.  Light  is 
aeeessary  to  the  colour  of  pUmts.  The  green  co- 
lour of  the  leaves  is  not  developed,  except  when 


they  are  in  a  dtnatlon  to  ahmrb 
give  out  oxyiprn.     With  respect  to  tk  fait  i 
plants,  the  ^ef  seupce  frem  wtiA  pbMi  cn 
the  materials  fer  thdr  growth,  is  Uc  miL  b» 
ever  varionathe  eempositienefthcail,veMk 
essentially,  of  two  pacts*  so  frr  si  iu  nU :« 
tuents  are  eoneemed.     One  is sevtai  faar  • 
earthy  matters,  such  as  rilioseat  cartk,dai..£ 
and  sometimes  magnesia;  sadtbsolWifai 
from  the  resBnins  of  animal  and  vcgctaUe  itkam 
which,  when  mixed  with  the  foraer,  6ms^ 
eommott  mould.    A  mixture  of  thiikii4.Batti 
by  rain,  afifords  the  proper  nooriibMit  d  pac 
The  water,  pereolatiag  through  the  hoiU,  ban 
the  soluble  salts  with  which  it  coom  a  mc. 
together  with  the  geeeoos,  eztraetin,  al  u 
matters,  which  are  fisnaed  dufiogthedMssfob. 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  remsim.   ktbu 
it  is  readily  absorbed  by  the  rootiftSidcBi«e«a 
sap  to  the  leaves,  whose  it  undcrgoct  t  pa  * 
assnniktion.    But,  though  this  is  tbc  mui  9 
cess  by  which  plants  obtain  the  grsata  fstit^' 
nottriahment»  and  without  which  they  to  cai  r  * 
at  perfect  maturity,  they  may  live,  inmM  " 
increase  In  wdght,  when  whollj  d^nvt^*^- 
tion  from  this  source.     Thns  it  »  wtil  i»« 
that  many  plants  groiw  when  merelf  a^a: 
the  air.    Without  water,  phati  ipccduj  r. 
and  die.    It  gives  the  soft  psrts  thx  ^ 
succulence  necessary  lor  the  pei&fttw «'  - 
iunctiens;  it  afibrds  two  demsnta,  oxjpiib 
drogen,  which,  dther  as  water, or  os4a msi^ 
form,  are  contained  in  all  vcgetaUc  pndirj  ^ 
lastly,  the  roots  absorb  from  the  mil  tbei  ■■ 
stances  only  which  av«  dissolved  or  a^dv^ 
water.    So  carefully,  indeed,  hu  sstoe  p  ' 
against  the  dwnoe  of  deficient  BSo(itiR,u«.  ■ 
Imvcs  are  endowed  with  a  property  botk  tf  ^'' 
ing  aqueous  vapour  directly  from  the  naflst' 
and  of  lowering  thdr  temperatore  dariif  ^  •<' 
by  radiation,  so  as  to  cause  a  depositiao  oi^  -^ 
thdr  surfisce,  in  consequence  of  wUi^  ^  ^ 
driest  seasons,  and  in  the  waimest  disiiex-' 
frequently  continue  to  eonvey  thn  lui  >  | 
plant,  w1m»  it  caa  no  longer  be  oUtsuM  s  - 
dent  quantity  from  the  aoU.    But,  stcc^  • 
this  fluid  to  vegetable  life,  it  csaaei  jieUu.  * 
a  principle  which  it  does  not  posoen.   Tk  '^ 
aceous  matter  which  accumiUates  is  pbea  * 
the  drcumstanoes  above  alluded  to^  say  ^^ 
tdnty  be  attributed  to  the  atmotpbov,  i«^ 
know  that  carbonic  add  exists  (boc  f^  1 
growing  vegetables  have  the  property  ^ 
carbon  from  that  gas.     When  plaatsirt  itim 
their  ashes  are  found  to  contain  afiBC  aim 
matters,  the  dements  of  which,  if  not  tk 
pounds  themsdves,  are  supposed  to  be  der. J 
thesdl.     Such,  at  least,  is  the  view  dedtdl 
accurate  researchea  and  from  chcsacsl  ft 
Some  later  experiments,  however,  «o«U  4 
lead  to  a  difierent  omiduaion.    SevcnlH 
grdn,  such  as  barley,  wheat,  rvc  sad  oitkt 
flowers  of  sulphur,  were  supplied  with  »^ 
dr,  light,  and  distilled  water;  on  iariscnl 
plants  thus  treated,  they  yielded  a  grcsirrt 
of  saline  and  earthy  matters  thaa  were  * 
present  in  the  seeds.     These  rcsdu  nf 
counted  tor  in  two  way^    It  may  be  laif 
the  first  place,  that  the  foreign  matters 
duced  aecidentalU  from  extraaeotts 
fine  partides  of  oust  floating  in  the 
or,  secondly,  it  may  be  ooncdved,  tiMt  tl 
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derived  from  tie  ralplnir,  wir  and  water,  with  wbidi 
the  pluu  wen  nipplied*  If  the  letter  opinion  he 
adopted,  we  nmet  infer  either  that  the  vital  prtn- 
ciple,  which  eertainlj  contfoh  diemical  aAaity  in 
a  surprtang  manner,  and  direets  thia  power  in  the 
prodnetion  of  new  cooipomde  from  elementary 
bodies,  may  Ukewite  convert  one  dement  into 
another;  or  that  lome  of  the  nihatanoea  euppoted 
by  chemiflta  to  be  simple,  such  as  osygen  and  hy- 
drogen,  are  compoanda,  not  of  two,  but  of  a  variety, 
of  different  prindplea.  But  aa  theaa  conjectures 
are  at  variance  with  the  facts  and  princtples  of 
chemistry,  it  woald  appear  that  some  etror  most 
haw  been  eomautted  in  the  experiments.  For 
an  account  of  the  spontaaeoua  changes  to  which 
vegetables  are  liable,  see  the  article  on  FtnmaUa^ 
ticn;  see  also  the  article  JVonCs. 

VEGETABLES.     See  Plamt$. 

VEGETATION.  The  wide  extension  of  vego. 
table  life  famishes  one  of  the  most  strikii^  exam- 
ples of  the  productive  power  of  nature.  Every 
climate  has  its  peculiar  vegetation.  The  coldest 
countries  are  not  entirely  destitote  of  it,  and  it  has 
been  thoogfat  by  naturalists  that  even  perpetual 
snow  is  the  abode  of  some  species  of  vegetables. 
Saucsure  discovered  in  it  a  reddish  dust,  and  the 
navigators  in  the  arelic  regions  frequently  observed 
In  it  a  red  colouring  matter,  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  order  elfcr.  The  ahsenee  of  light  does  not  al- 
together prevent  vegetable  existence.  Caverns 
and  mines  produce  certain  plants,  principally  those 
of  the  cryptogamoua  dass.  Vast  fields  of  marine 
plants  spring  fit>m  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  espe- 
cially towards  and  within  the  tropica.  The  vine- 
leaved  fuctts  vegetates  at  the  depth  of  two  hundred 
feet.  The  sur&ee  of  the  Atlantic,  in  some  parts, 
is  covered  with  masses  of  floating  fiict,  which  are 
supposed  by  botanists  to  grow  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  aad  to  be  torn  off  whan  ripe  by  the  motion  of 
the  waters.  Extreme  heat  is  not  destructive  of 
vegetation,  provided  it  he  accompanied  by  hnmiditjr. 
Plants  grow  not  only  on  the  borders,  but  even  in 
the  waters,  of  hot  springs.  The  greatest  obstade 
to  vegetation  is  tho  abwnee  of  moisture.  Those 
sandy  tracts  where  rain  seldom  or  never  fclls,  and 
where  the  soil  Is  constantly  shifted  aboat  by  the 
winds,  exhibit  a  eamplete  sterility.  The  chemical 
nature  of  the  soil  influences  the  siie  aad  vigour  of 
plants,  rather  than  sets  limits  to  their  cultivation : 
common  salt,  however,  dissolved  aad  scattered  over 
the  earth,  almost  sntirely  pceveata  their  growth. 
The  scale  of  atmospherical  heat  is  what  ordinarily 
determines  the  character  and  progress  of  vegetation. 
In  the  tocrid  sone,  therefiwo,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  ssoend  monntaiBS  to  a  certain  height,  to  find 
the  trees,  fruits  aad  flowers  of  the  temperate 
■one,  and,  still  higher,  those  of  tho  firigid  sone. 
(See  MamttoMt,  and  Tniperatare.)  The  vegeta. 
tion  which  covers  the  sides  of  mountains,  thas 
Ibrma  distinct  sonesor  bands,  each  having  its  pecu- 
liar vegetable  tribes.  On  the  volcsno  of  Teneriffe, 
for  exasBple,  five  of  these  aones  have  been  distin- 
guished: 1.  the  region  of  vines;  2.  of  laurels;  8. 
of  pines;  4.  of  theal|nnebroon;  and,  5.  of  grasses. 
In  the  equinoctial  regions,  where  the  seasons  difo- 
little  in  respect  of  heat,  tiie  geogrsphiesl  distribu- 
tion of  plants  is  regulated  almost  entirely  by  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  whole  year ;  but,  hi  the 
tempefate  xooe,  thia  distribution  depeads  more 
upon  the  meaa  temperature  of  the  summer  season. 
Some  plants  only  require  a  certain  degree  of  heat 
fur  a  short  perkw,  iriiile  for  others  a  more  moderate 


heat  is  sufldent,  if  of  longer  dnratian.  Thus  the 
birch  does  not  pat  forth  leaves  under  a  temperature 
of  63^  or  64®  I  but  the  pine  requires  a  long  rather 
than  a  warm  suflBaaer.  In  Lapland,  therefore, 
where  the  oammer,  though  short,  is  warm,  the  birch 
rises  nearer  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation  than 
the  pine ;  but  in  the  Alpe  and  other  high  chains  in 
low  latitudes,  where  the  summer  is  longer,  but 
colder,  the  pine  is  seen  after  the  Urch  has  disap. 
peered. 

The  frigid  looe  contains  but  few  species  of 
plants;  yet  of  these  the  vegetation  in  summer  is 
extremely  rapid.  The  verdure  of  countries  within 
the  polar  circle  is  confined  chiefly  to  southern  as- 
pects, and  the  trees  are  of  diminutive  growth. 
Besides  mosses  and  lichens,  there  exist  fema,  creep- 
ing plants,  and  some  shrubs  yielding  berries.  In 
the  high  latitudes  of  the  northern  temperate  sone 
are  the  piae  aad  the  fir,  which  show  their  adapta- 
tion to  a  cold  cUmate,  by  retaiaing  their  verdure 
through  the  rigours  of  winter.  Advandag  south- 
ward, we  meet  successivdy  the  oak,  the  dm,  tho 
beach,  the  lime,  and  other  forest  trees.  Several 
fruit-trees,  amongst  which  are  the  apple,  the  pear, 
the  cherry,  and  the  plum,  grow  better  in  the 
northern  hdf  of  this  lone;  while  to  ita  more  southern 
parte  espedally  bdong  the  more  delicate  fruits, 
such  as  the  olive,  the  lemon,  the  orange  aad  the  fig, 
and,  amongst  trees,  the  cedar,  the  cypress  and  the 
cork.  The  space  comprised  between  the  thirtieth 
snd  the  fiftieth  parallels  of  latitude  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  country  of  the  vine  and  the  mulberry. 
Wheat  extends  as  frur  north  as  the  sixtieth  degree; 
oats  and  barley  a  few  degrees  farther.  In  the 
southern  part  of  this  sone,  maixe  and  rice  are  more 
eommonly  cultivated.  The  vegetation  of  the  tor- 
rid tone  is  characterised  by  a  wealth,  variety  and 
magnificence  no  where  to  be  foaad  in  the  other 
regions  of  the  globe.  Under  the  beams  of  a  tropin 
cal  sun,  the  most  juicy  fruits  and  the  most  powerful 
aromaties  arrive  at  perfection;  the  ground  there 
vields  the  sugar^ne,  the  coffee-tree,  the  palm,  the 
bread-tree,  the  pisang,  the  baobab,  the  date,  the 
cocoa,  the  vanilla,  the  cinnamon,  the  nutm«g,  the 
pepper,  the  camphor-tree,  te.  The  cow-tree  of* 
South  America  yields  vegetable  milk.  There  are 
also  various  sorts  of  dye-wood,  and  several  species 
of  com,  peculiar  to  hot  dimates ;  while  the  eleva^ 
ted  tracts  of  these  regions  produce  the  plants  of  the 
temperate  countries.  The  vegetable  forms  near 
the  equator  are  in  general  more  nujeatie,  aad  their 
colouring  more  brOliaat,  than  in  higher  latitudes. 
The  largest  trees  are  adorned  with  flowers,  larger, 
more  beautiful,  and  more  odoriferous,  than  thiose 
of  herbaceous  pleats  in  our  sone. 

The  distribution  of  plsnts  cannot  bo  explained 
solelv  by  the  influence  of  climate,  or  by  the 
distribution  of  temperature;  for  it  fire^^uently 
happens,  that  similar  climates  are  found  m  dif- 
fiersnt  parts  of  the  globe,  without  identity  of 
production.  The  dimate  of  the  high  mountains 
of  the  torrid  lone  is  anafegous  to  that  of  the  tem- 
perate xone ;  yet  Humboldt  did  not  discover  one 
indigenous  rose-tree  in  aU  South  America;  and 
thia  shrub  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  souUiem 
hemisphere.  The  genus  men  (heath)  it  peculiar 
to  the  old  world,  not  one  of  the  137  spedes 
known  beiiig  found  in  the  new.  On  the  other 
hand,  ti&e  eaetuM  (Indian  fig)  is  confined  to  the  new 
world.  According  to  Humboldt,  the  spedes  of 
plants  at  present  known  amount  to  44,000.  Of 
these,  6000  are  cryptoganoas.  The  remabing 36,000 
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pbanerogamottt  planta  are  thus  distributed :  In  En- 
rope,  7000;  temperate  regions  of  Asia,  1500; 
tropical  and  insular  regions  of  Asia,  4500 ;  Africa, 
SOOO ;  temperate  regions  of  America,  4000 ;  tropi- 
cal regions  of  America,  13,000;  Pacific  islands, 
5000.  A  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  plants  is  the  extreme  rarity  of  the 
social  plants  (that  is,  those  which,  like  the  heath, 
live  together,  and  cover  large  tracts  «of  land^  be* 
tween  the  tropics,  where  they  are  found  only  on 
the  sea  shore  and  upon  elevated  plains.  Among 
the  vegetable  forms,  there  are  some  which  become 
more  common  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles, 
as  the  ferns,  the  heaths,  and  the  rhododendrdfes ; 
others,  on  the  contrary,  increase  from  the  poles 
towards  the  equator,  as  the  rubiaeetB,  the  eitphorbue, 
and  the  leguminous  plants ;  while  others,  such  as 
the  entciferiBf  the  umbeUiferte,  &c.,  are  most  abund- 
ant in  the  temperate  zone,  and  diminish  in  number 
towards  the  poles  and  the  equator.  Such  constant 
relations  prevail  in  respect  of  vegetable  forms,  that 
when,  upon  any  point  of  the  globe,  we  know  the 
number  of  species  belonging  to  one  of  the  great 
£fimilies,  both  the  whole  number  of  phanerogamous 
plants,  and  the  number  of  species  composing  the 
other  vegetable  families,  may  be  estimated  with 
considerable  accuracy.  It  has  been  a  question 
much  discussed  among  philosophers,  in  what  way 
the  various  vegetable  tribes  were  originally  diffused 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  and  three  different 
hypotheses  have  been  proposed.  Linneus  supposed 
a  single  primitive  centre  of  vegetation,  whence  all 
species  of  plants  have  been  gradually  dispersed  over 
the  globe  by  winds,  rivers,  currents,  animals,  kc. 
A  second  h^rpothesis  is,  tliat  each  species  of  plants 
originated  m  a  primitive  centre,  of  which  there 
were  several  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  each 
being  the  seat  of  a  particular  number  of  species. 
The  third  hypothesis  is,  that,  wherever  a  suitable 
climate  existed,  there  the  vegetable  tribes  sprang 
up,  and  that  plants  of  the  same  species  were,  from 
the  first,  spread  over  different  regions. 

VEGETIUS  RENATUS.  Flavius,  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Roman  writers  on  the  military 
art,  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Yalentinian  IL 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  Con- 
stantinople,  but  nothing  certain  is  known  of  his 
history.  The  work  of  Vegetius  De  Be  MUUari  is 
to  be  found  in  various  editions  of  the  Veteret  tie  Be 
MSUtari  SeriptoreB;  and  it  has  been  often  printed 
separately.  Among  the  best  editions  are  those  of 
Schwebel  (Nuremberg,  1767,  4to.;  and  Strasburg, 
1806, 8vo.). 

PMiue  Vegeiuu,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
difference  of  pnsnomen,  hsis  been  confounded  with 
the  military  tactician,  was  a  writer  on  farriery. 
His  work,  entitled  Artie  Vetennarn  ewe  MuU- 
medienut,  lib.  iv.,  was  first  printed  at  Basle  in  1528 ; 
but  the  best  edition  is  that  of  J.  M.  Qesner  (lian. 
heim,  1781,  8vo.)  This  treatise  is  likewise  in- 
cluded in  the  Seriptcree  Bei  BueHem. 

VEHME.     SteFem. 

VEU,  on  the  river  Cremera,  one  of  the  twelve 
Etrurian  cities,  which  were  under  the  government 
of  their  own  /iicicaioiies,  early  became  mvolved  in 
hostilities  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
Rome,  which  was  of  a  more  recent  origin.  A  post 
Bear  Cremera,  which  the  Fabii  yrere  employed  to 
defend,  was  intended  to  check  the  attacks  of  the 
^habitants  of  VeU.  A  war  was  the  consequence, 
in  whi^  the  Fabii  wen  defeated }  but  the  Boflaaos 


were  afterwards  nctonoas,  at   the  maeaoA  % 
they  intended  to  retreat.      The  aicge  of  Ve: 
sued  (349—858  A.  U.  C,  or  396  B^Q.),mi^ 
ten  years,  until  CamilliuB,  w^ho  had  bees  sf^ 
dictator,  penetrated  through  a  naiae  into  the  - 
and  slaughter  and  outrage  were  the  poB^mn 
the  long  resistance  of  the  people.     (Lin  t 
23.)    Gamillus  carried  even  the  statue  of  JtM 
protectress  of  Yeii,  to  Rome,  where  a  tn:^ 
erected  to  her  on  the  Aveutine  hilL     Vei  w% 
completely  lud  waste,  that,  400  years  bter. : 
grased  on  its  ruins  (Fropertiua,  iv.  10,  w.  ^ 
and  in  modem  times,  the  verj  aite  of  the  vcr 
city  has  been  a  subject  of  much  dispate    I  - 
account  of  the  distance  of  Veii  firoas  Bmm  t « 
seems  to  agree  best  with  the  attoation  ti  V  ^. 
Lupoli,  along  the  Caasian  road,  in  the  mvU  et  U 
cano,  the  charming  situation  cvf  whi^  nman- 
spectator  of  Athens.     Cesar  estahUdwd  a  t-i 
colony  at  Yeii;  but  the  Goths  and  Lonfaav  . 
stroyed  it. 

VEIN.     See  EhoJUVewe^^  and  Hemrc 

VELASQUEZ,  o»  DON  DIKOO  VEL  ASv  T. 
DE  SILVA,  an  eminent    Spanah   Ustom. . 
portrait  painter,  was  bom  at  Serille  in  ^9t   h 
studied  under  Herrera  and  Pacheeo.  sad  i»  - 
efforts  were  emploj^ed  on   familiar  aad  daa? 
subjects,  until  the  sight  of  some  of  the  pirta- 
the  Italian  masters  inspired  him  with  loftier  »« 
He  was  in  particular  charmed  with  the  ra^' - 
of  Caravaggio,  whom  he  began  to  aake  ha  mm^ 
and  his  success  in  that  style  eqaaUcd  h»  nss  «»- 
guine  expectation.    Having  spent  fiw  yetn  v-r- 
Pacheco,  he  repaired  to  Ifladrid,  etiektmei  the 
patronage  of  the  duke  d*01ivares» 
him  to  Philip  IV.,  by  whom  he  was 
principal  painter  (1823).     While  in  tla^  attf^^ 
Rubens  arrived  at  Madrid,  and  muMisfci  l." 
to  spend  some  time  in  Italy  ;  which  advict  W  :• 
lowed,  and  acquired  such  an  imgiiunmeiii  r  *»  - 
correctness,  composition  and  ooloBria&  we  h^- 
him  at  the  head  of  his  profeaaaoa.     On  \m  *^r 
to  Spain  (1631),  he  was  received  with  tk*  v* 
flattering  distinction ;  and  he  was,  some  tw  • 
(1648),  employed  by  the  king  to  make  thr  tr- 
itely, and  procure  a  collection   of  lactarv*  • 
statues.    After  his  return  to  Spain  (1651  ,  ^  -^ 
ques  painted  the  roval  fiunily  in  a  pietare.  *^ 
by  way  of  dutinctton.  The  Faaailj,  v«h  v 
the  king  was  so  much  pleased,  that  he  zear. 
to  the  dignity  of  a  noble  (1658).     His  camfm 
are  remarkable  for  their  strong  exprcasaoa,  ferr.-- 
of  pencil,  and  admirable  tone  of  ootoniing     i  ^^ 
his  best  works  are  the  Agnador,  or  Walw«a" 
now  in  the  palace  of  Ifadrid;    the  Bfwhr^ 
Joseph ;  Job ;  Moaes  taken  from  the  Mik ;  L. '  •' 
his  Daughters;  the  Ejqmlsion  of  the  Mosn  hv  ?  ■ 
IIL  ;  with  manv  portraits  and  pictsvcs  6na  --' 
mon  life.    He  di^  in  1660. 

VELASQUEZ  DE  VELA8CO.  Locn  imJ- 
marquis  of  Valdeflores,  a  Spaaiah  hisloiitjf  w 
was  bom  at  Blalaga  in  1722,  aad,  aAm  cam- 
bis  studies,  WM  employed  by  Pstdiaaad  VI  \' 
lect  materials  in  Spain  illustrative  of  the  t^ 
history  of  the  country.    He  left  saanj  matr^ 
manuscript,  and  published  Orsymea  A  im  f^ 
E^pmoia  (Makea,  1754),  with  soma  ^khe^  «- 
of  value.    He  died  in  1772. 

VELD;  a  Dutch  word,  wig^ffimr  the  ^ 
the  Oemaa  FeU  (Engiiah/eid).  and  ^pMia 
number  of  geographical  names 

V£LDB»  William  vaji  Dsa»  caUadtfca  O^  « 
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of  a  ditCinguishcd  fMnily  of  pdoten,  wm  born  at 
Ley  den  in  1610.     He  wmt  originally  bred  to  tbe 
I      aca,  but  afterwards  studied  painting,  and  retained 
etiotigfa  of  his  former  profession  to  make  it  tbe 
I      source  of  bis  future  fame.     He  became  early  dis- 
;      tin^uisbed  for  bis  excellence  in  marine  subjects, 
wbicb  induced  bim  to  go  to  England  witb  bis  son, 
both  of  wbom  entered  into  tbe  service  of  Charles  II. 
He  is  said  to  have  repaid  this  service  more  grate- 
fully than  patriotically,  by  conducting  tbe  English 
fleet  to  bum  Scbelling.     Ue  was  so  mucb  attached 
to  his  art,  tbat,  in  order  to  be  a  near  spectator  of 
sea  engagements,  be  bired  a  light  vessel,  in  which 
I       be  appHMcbed  botb  friends  and  enemies,  in  order  to 
sketch  all  tbe  incidents  of  tbe  action  upon  tbe  spot ; 
and  in  this  manner  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  specta- 
tor of  tbe  engagement  between  the  duke  of  Tork 
and  Opdam,and  of  tbe  memorable  three  days*  engage- 
ment between  Monk  and  De  Ruyter.    lie  chiefly 
painted  in  black  and  wbite,  on  a  gronnd  so  prepared 
on  canvass,  as  to  give  it  tbe  appearance  of  paper.   He 
died  at  London  in  1693.     See  Walpole's  Anecdote: 
VELDE,  WiLLiAK  VAN  DXR,  Called  tbe  Ytntnger, 
was  born  at  Amsterdam,  in  1633,  and  was  tbe  son 
of  tbe  preceding.     After  being  carefully  instructed 
by  bis  Cither,  be  was  placed  under  Simon  de  Vlie^ 
ger,  a  celebrated  painter  of  sea  pieces,  who,  bow- 
ever,  was  far  surpassed  by  his  pupil.     His  subjects 
were  similar  to  those  of  bis  father,  wbom  he  sur- 
paned ;  and,  in  fact,  no  age,  since  tbe  revival  of 
art,  has  produced  bis  equal  in  bis  own  peculiar  line, 
of  wbicb  Walpole  calls  bim  tbe  Raphael.     He  was, 
equally  witb  his  fatber,  a  copyist  of  reality,  and,  by 
order  of  the  duke  of  Tork,  attended  tbe  engagement 
at  Solebay  in  a  small  vessel ;  as  also  the  junction 
of  tbe  English  and  French  fleets  at  tbe  Nore.  ^   The 
principal  performances  of  this  admirable  artist  are 
chiefly  to  be  found  in  tbe  royal  oollectiont  and  cabi- 
nets of  England.     He  died  April  6,  1707,  in  bis 
seventy-fourth  year.     See  Walpole's  Anecdote: 

VELDE,  Aduan  van  deh,  a  celebrated  Dutch 
landscape  painter  of  tbe  seventeenth  oentury,  was 
bom  at  Amsterdam,  in  1639,  and  died  in  167^  He 
is  one  of  the  best  painters  of  landscapes.  He  is  also 
known  for  having  painted  tbe  figures  and  animals  in 
tbe  landscapes  of  other  artists,  e.  g.  of  bis  teacher 
Moucberon,  Van  der  Hayden,  Ike.  He  also  painted 
some  large  historical  pieces. 

VELDE,  Fmancib  Chaelsi  van  deb,  author  of 
many  historical  novels,  was  bom  in  Breslau,  in 
1779.  He  studied  law,  and  held  a  judicial  oflice  in 
bis  native  dty,  at  the  time  of  bis  death,  in  1824. 
He  has  been  called  the  German  Walter  Scott ;  but 
the  historical  element  predominates  mucb  more  in 
bis  novels  than  in  ScottV  His  complete  works, 
with  his  biography,  were  published  at  Dresden  in 
1824,  in  25  vols. 
VELDECK,  Henat.  See  MumetmgerM. 
VELEDA,  VELLEDA ;  a  German  prophetess 
in  the  country  of  tbe  Bructeri,  in  the  first  century, 
much  feared  by  tbe  Romans,  as  she  exercised  a 
great  influence  over  her  countrymen.  Her  history 
is  enveloped  in  darkness. 

VELIKI  (Russian  for  greaf)  is  prefixed  to  many 
geographical  names,  to  distinguish  certain  places 
from  others  of  tbe  same  name,  which  have  tbe  epi- 
thet sw/o  (little). 
VELINO.     Seor«m. 

VELITES,  in  Roman  antiquity ;  young,  light 
fbot-ioldiers,  who  fought  in  front  of  the  lines,  and 
retreated,  if  necessary,  between  tbe  members  of  the 
firtt  line  (BmtUtiJ     Napoleon  introduced  troops 


of  this  name  into  tbe  regiments  of  faifimtry ;  and  in 
the  hussar  regiments  of  Hungary  there  are  idao  men 
called  veHtei,  The  French  sometimes  call  a  skir- 
mish a  velitaiiom, 

VELLEIUS,  FATEBcuLca.     See  Pateretdna. 

VELLUM  s  a  writing  material,  resembling  fine 
parchment.  It  is  made  of  calf-skin,  extended  and 
drawn  to  a  proper  thinness  when  green.  Parchment  is 
made  of  sbeep^skins  in  like  manner.   See  Purehment. 

VELOCIPEDE  (in  German  Dnrinne,  because 
invented  by  a  Mr  Drais,  in  Manbeim,  in  1817)  is  a 
vehicle  consisting  of  a  piece  of  wood  about  five  feet 
long  and  half  a  foot  wide,  resting  on  two  wheels, 
one  behind  tbe  other.  On  this  an  individual  sits, 
as  on  horseback,  so  that  bis  feet  touch  tbe  ground, 
he  propels  the  machine  by  pressing  bis  feet  slightly 
against  tbe  ground,  and  keeps  bis  balance  in  tbe 
same  way.  Tbe  latter  is  tbe  principal  difilculty  of 
beginners.  In  front  of  the  saddle  is  a  rest  for  the 
arms.  Tbe  front  wheel  may  be  turned  at  pleasure, 
so  as  to  enable  the  rider  to  give  any  direction  to 
tbe  machine.  Knight,  in  England,  improved  it,  and 
received  a  patent  for  it.  On  level  ground  a  rider 
may  perform  ^ye  miles  in  an  hour  with  ease. 

VELOCITY.     See  Meehmuea. 

VELVERET ;  a  species  of  cotton  velvet.  See 
Vehet. 

VELVET :  a  rich  kind  of  stuff,  all  silk,  covered 
on  the  outside  witb  a  close,  short,  fine,  soft  shag, 
the  other  side  being  a  very  strong  dose  tissue.  Tbe 
nap  or  shag,  called  also  the  vehetma,  of  this  stuff, 
is  formed  of  part  of  the  threads  of  the  warp,  which 
the  workman  puts  on  a  long,  narrow-cbannelled 
ruler  or  needle,  wbidi  be  afterwards  cuts  by  draw- 
ing a  sharp  steel  tool  along  tbe  channel  of  tbe  needle 
to  tbe  ends  of  tbe  warp.  Florence,  Genoa,  and 
some  other  cities  of  Italy,  are  most  noted  for  tbe 
manu&cture  of  velvet.  There  are  cotton  velvets 
manufiictured  in  imitation  of  tbe  silk  ones  in  Eng- 
Umd.    See  SUk, 

VENA  CAVA.     See  Heart 

VENAISSIN,  CoMTAT  DE  (coaaiy  of  Venaio^ 
tin) ;  a  country  of  France  bounded  north  by  the 
Drome,  east  bv  Lower  Alps,  south  hy  Mouths-of« 
the-Rbono,  and  west  by  the  Rhone,  whidi  separates 
it  from  Gard ;  about  twelve  leagues  in  length  and 
seven  in  breadth.  It  takes  its  name  firom  Venaoque, 
tbe  VendanMca  or  Vendaaca  of  tbe  andents.  Tbe 
popes  laid  daim  to  tbe  sovereignty  of  this  country, 
from  the  time  of  count  Raymond  de  St  Giles.  This 
country  now  belongs  to  France,  and  forms  part  of 
the  department  of  Vaucluse. 

VENALITY  OF  OFFICES,  in  France.  See 
P^ndette, 

VENCESLAU8.     See  Weneedaue, 

VENDEE,  a  department  in  the  western  part  of 
France,  formed  from  tbe  andent  Poitou  (see  De- 
partment), and  deriving  its  name  from  tbe  river 
Vendee,  is  bounded  by  tbe  departments  of  the 
Low^  Loire,  of  tbe  Two  Sevres  and  of  the  Lower 
Charente,  and  by  tbe  Atlantic  ocean.  In  tbe  begin- 
ning  of  tbe  revolution  of  1789,  the  inhabitants  of 
this  part  of  tbe  country,  who  were  attached  to  tbe 
royalist  cause,  maintained  a  war  against  tbe  repub- 
lican government,  which  bad  there  been  more  con- 
cert among  tbe  Vendean  leaders,  or  bad  foreign 
povrers  employed  the  opportunity  judidously,  would 
have  endangered  the  existence  of  tbe  new  republic 
The  scene  of  tbe  war,  fiuniliarly  called  Le  Socage 
(tbe  thicket),  lay  in  three  cootigvoos  departments 
along  tbe  Loire,  and  waa  well  eileiilated  for  maia- 
taining  a  partimn  war6re.    It  contains 
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•mall-woodt  ud  thidicts,  ud  it  miick  ioteneeted 
by  dHehet  and  iioaU  CMuds.  The  Vendeaat  wtra 
B  simple  and  ignorant  race,  attached  to  old  luagei* 
devotedly  fond  of  the  nobility  of  the  proviaoe,  and 
easily  led  by  the  dergy.  The  immedwte  occasion 
of  the  war  was  the  resiitanee  of  the  people  to  the 
operation  of  the  conicription  lawa^  in  17d3.  Cathe- 
liiieaii«  a  wagoner,  at  the  head  of  100  of  hie  com* 
rades,  having  overpowered  a  small  body  of  repabli- 
ean  troops,  and  taken  possession  of  their  arms,  was 
encouraged  to  further  enterprises ;  and  similar  ris- 
ings took  place  at  different  points,  but  without  any 
general  co-operation.  A  wig-maker,  Gastou,  led 
the  insorgents  in  the  department  of  Vendee,  and, 
having  fdUen  aoon  after,  was  succeeded  by  Charette. 
Stofflet,  a  gamekeeper,  led  another  band.  The  in- 
surgents were  at  first  armed  only  with  scythes, 
dubs,  and  pikes :  but  they  soon  obtained  arms,  by 
surprising  detachments  of  the  republican  ibroes. 
Their  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  their  exdted 
eathnshMm,  gave  tiiem  advantsges  over  their  ene- 
mies, who  were  chiefly  raw  troops,  and  not  always 
lealous  in  the  cause  of  the  republic.  As  soon  as 
an  enterprise  was  accomplished,  the  Vendean  pea- 
sants immediately  dispersed  to  their  homes,  and 
sssembled  again  at  a  minute's  warning.  The  young 
De  la  Rochejaquelein  gained  seversl  advantages  at 
the  head  of  one  of  the  baada.  The  number  of  the 
instttgents  waa  gradually  increased  by  the  accession 
of  emigrattta  and  royalists  from  other  parts  c^  the 
country,  and  they  had  become  possessed  of  regular 
araak  The  convention,  therefore,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  send  troops  of  the  line  against  them.  June 
24,  the  Vendeans  took  Saumur,  and  now  reedved 
encouragement,  but  no  effectual  aid  from  abroad. 
Between  the  19th  and  2dd  of  September  (1793), 
several  actions  took  place,  of  which  that  at  Chollet 
was  the  most  sanguinary,  all  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  repiAlican  foreea.  But  disunion  began  to  pre- 
vail among  the  Vendeans.  Charette,  at  the  hesd  of 
his  followers,  separated  from  the  other  insurgents, 
who  were  now  hard  pressed  by  the  republican 
forces,  and,  decdved  by  expectations  of  dd  in  Brit- 
tany, took  the  ia^irudent  step  of  crossing  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Loire.  They  were  equally  dia- 
appointed  in  their  hopes  of  assistance  from  England, 
which  had  induced  them  to  approach  towards  the 
coast  near  Avranches,  and  were  finally  compelled 
to  attempt  a  retreat  over  the  Loire,  dter  severd 
bloody  engagements.  They  reached  the  river  to^ 
wards  the  end  of  December,  but  were  unable  to 
effect  a  passage ;  and  the  battle  of  Savenay  (Dee. 
84),  after  which  the  Vendean  army  was  entirely 
dispersed,  conduded  the  campdgn.  The  war  had 
dl  dong  been  condueted  with  great  cruelty,  and 
the  &te  of  the  surviving  Vendeans  and  their  finod- 
lies  was  dreadfuL  They  were  dragged  in  crowda 
to  Nantes,  where  the  monster  Carrier,  to  whom  the 
severe  orders  of  the  convention  appeared  too  mUd, 
and  the  ordinary  modes  of  execution  too  slow, 
caused  them  to  be  drowned  in  masses  (wyodes). 
The  conventM>n  now  looked  upon  the  war  as  ended; 
but,  in  the  spring  of  1794,  La  Bochejaquddn  (who 
soon,  however,  fell)  and  Stoflet  assembled  new 
bodies  of  insurgents  in  Vendue,  and  Charette  was 
at  the  head  of  his  forces  on  the  coast.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Chouans  appeared  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Loire,  in  the  departments  of  Morbihan  and 
C6te8  du  Nord.  They  pretended  the  same  led  for 
religion^  roydty»  and  the  nobility,  but  did  not  aU  , 
ways  Bsake  eosMnon  oaim  with  the  Vendeaaa,  with  ' 
whom  they  must  not  be  confiHwded.    The  events  j 
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the  preoediBg;  but  the  obaHnsmr  of  the  ia&T 
convinced  the  convention  that  Vendee  emJk.  % 
conquered  by  anna.     Alter  the  &I1  of  Eobe^ 
the  insurgents  vrere  therefore   invited,  ai  rk  >. 
gestion  of  Camot  (Dec  17d4%  to  rrtun  »  *. 
homes^  with  promises  of  pardon  and  oUiriA  i 
past.     In   February,    1795*   the  depttria  Mf 
convention,   and   some  of  the    Vcadean  >w- 
among  whom  were  .Charette  and  Saymrsa.  sr 
to    the    following    cooditiona  : — that    a    pw. 
amnesia  diould  be  granted,  the  Vcadaaai  «... 
acknowled^  the  authority  of  the  rcpi^lc  l. 
should    enjoy  the  unmolested    eaLetose  ^  -:&. 
religion,  freedom  inm  snilitary  aervifc,  ■=. 
denmification  for  their  looses;    and 
the  Chouans  dso  acceded   to   these 
the  peace  was  of  short  duratiosi.     The 
some  thousands  of  French  emignHita  at 
June  27,  1795,  encouraged  the  Vendeau 
their  arms.     Charette  dedared,  in  a 
sued  on  the  occasbn,  that  the  rcpahbcs:^  % 
broken  the  treaty,  and  mentioned  the  dcasA  a  « 
son  of  Louis  XVL,  which  oocnrred  at  aba* 
time,  ss  tbm  ground  of  this  nocvaatieBi.    ha  '» 
expedition  to  Quiberon,  from  which  so  wmA  «« 
expected,  waa  rendered  entirely  iacActjic    • 
21)  by  the  activity  of  General  Heche  whe  -^ 
tinned  the  war  in  Vendfe,  with  great  bsZAsc*  *• 
wards  the  inhabitants.     He  spared  no sdbrtK  ^" 
ever,  to  get  possessioo  of  the  persons  of  the  Ie»>* 
Stofflet  was  taken  Feb.  24.  1796,  and  ^kec  a<  iv 
gers.     Charette,  who  was  able  to  eaflect  htf  £*«  :. 
lowers,  wandered  about  aosse  tiae»  bat  was  <aa=j 
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taken  in  March  (23),  and  ahoi  three  4m  tf 
at  Nantes.  With  the  death  of  this  Mac,  the  tiv 
vears'  war  of  the  Vendee  terminated,  TW  9i»* 
leadera  soon  submitted  uncooditionaPy  ts  tb  ** 
public.  Peace  and  order  were  gradadly  rtrj^ 
and  the  government  treated  thia  port  of  tW  tac^ 
with  mildness,  but  not  with<mt  nuaUasL  b  .£• 
winter  of  1799^—1800,  some  ajaaptoaas  «f  -»  ^ 
appeared;  but  the  trouUea  were  quirted  V*  . 
dent  and  vigorous  measorea.  In  18J4  aaii  ^  - 
some  ridngs  took  place  in  favoiir  «if  the  1 
but  nothing  decidve  occurred.  See  the 
of  generd  Auhertin,  and  those  of  general  T%: 
in  the  collection  entitled  Memoirtm  dtm  ?' 
de  Ertmee^  and  the  Gaerrcs  «fes  Vm  if  f  m 
CAoaoas  (Paris,  1834_27,  6  toIs.).  The  i 
of  madams  de  la  Roch^aqueleia  ( 
tures  of  the  events  in  Vendee. 

VENDEMIAIRE.    See 

V£NDOM£,THB  FaMiLT  OF,  in  ( 
the  naturd  children  of  Henry  JV.  and  tW  \ms 
Gabridle  d'Estr^e,  who  bore  him  two  enn.  Ca 
and  Alexander  Venddme.  One  of  their « 
was  Louis,  duke  of  VeadAme,  the  < 
rd  of  Louis  XIV.    He  was  bom  in  I6S4.  n 
entered  the  milttsry  service,  and  teeeiecdL  ■■  •' 
the  command  of  the  French  army,  in  the  «& 
the  Snenish  succesdon.    After  haviiy  Astsyc- 
himself  in  lUly,  Tyrol  and  Bo%iaa^  the  dU- 
Burgundy  was  placed  over  him  i  and  the  dMM— 
ment  of  the  two  commanders  oaoacd  the  d^« 
the  French  at  Oodenarde  (July  II,  1709).  Ti-a^ 
the  induence  of  madame  de  Msintcnon«  the  a 
experienced  generals  were  displaced  if  thej  ^m 
to  displease  her,  and  Vend6mo  waa  now  m». 
but  when  the  a&irs  of  Philip  Y.,  in  Sfuan.  ■* 
to  wear  a  threateniug  aspect,  the  8panu-^> 
quested  Louis  XIV.  to  send  then  TTudl  i  i     - 
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■rriTal  chsnged  the  ttete  of  things.  Deeraiber  9, 
1710.  he  defeeted  the  Auttrien  general  StiJiremberg 
at  ViUevicion;  and,  having  re-ettaUiebed  PhiUp't 
throne,  he  died  in  1712,  and  was  bvied  in  the 
EtcuriaL  His  brother  Philip  was  grand  prior  of 
the  order  of  the  knights  of  Malta,  in  France.  He 
waa  bom  in  1665,  served  in  the  SpaaiA  war  of  aae* 
cession,  and  died  in  I72i* 

VENERABILB.  with  the  Catholiosi  the  eon. 
seerated  host,  which,  during  the  religions  ser¥tee« 
is  placed  in  a  little  bos  called  jiydr;  at  certain  other 
times  it  is  put  on  the  altar  for  adoration,  or  ia 
carried  about  in  proeeMioB»  or  publicly  borne  by  n 
priest  to  a  dying  person,  in  Oatholic  countries. 

VENEREAL  DISEASE.     See  SypAiiiM. 

VENERONI,  John  ;  a  naiiTe  of  Verdun,  whoae 
proper  name  waa  Vigneroa.  Having  engaged  in 
the  profesiion  of  an  Italian  master  at  Paris,  he 
adopted  the  nanw  by  which  he  is  asually  designated, 
that  he  aught  pass  for  a  native  of  Florence.  He 
published  an  Italian  Grammar  and  an  Italiaa  and 
French  Dictionary,  and  loma  translations  of  Italian 
authors;  also  the  Dietwmmirt  Afemic/,  en  qmain 
JLamguM^  FiramQoiB,  limUem,  AlUmamd  §t  Rmmt  (Moa» 
cow,  1771,  8vo.).  The  Orammar  of  Veneroni  is 
now  held  in  little  estimation  i  his  Italiaa  Dictionary 
haa  been  superseded  by  that  of  Alberti.  From  the 
dates  of  his  publications,  it  appears  that  he  lived  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  centuries. 

VENETIAN  SCHOOL.    See  ItaHam  Art,  and 

VENEZUELA;  a  republic  of  South  Amerioa, 
bonnded  north  and  east  by  the  Garibbeaa  sea  and 
the  Atlantic,  south  by  Brasil,  and  west  by  New 
Grenada,  or  Colombia.  Ita  history,  previous  to  its 
late  aeporation  from  Colombia,  has  been  given  in 
the  article  CoUmhia  <see,  also.  Pees),  with  a  more 
particular  account  of  its  geography.  The  moat  re» 
markable  natural  feature  of  this  country  is  the  great 
liver  Orinoco.*  The  lakes  are  Bluracaybo  and 
Valencia.  The  northern  part  is  mouotainona.  The 
rhain  of  the  Andca  traverses  the  whole  conntry,  in 
the  direction  of  its  shores.  In  the  southern  parta, 
on  the  Orinoco  and  its  branches,  are  immense  plaiaa. 
The  climate  in  the  plains,  or  UamM  (see  Zlsaes, 
and  Zlaacros),  is  hot,  and,  in  some  parts,  naheaUhy. 
The  productions  are  engar,  coffee,  indigo,  cotton 
and  tobacco.  The  plabis  on  the  Orinoco  furnish 
extensive  pastuces,  which  fieed  numeross  herds  of 
cattle. 

VENI,  SANCTE  SPIRITUS  (Ceiuf,  O^ 
Spirit'\ ;  the  name  given  to  a  mass,  celebrated  by 
Catholica,  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  It  was  celebrated  in  France  at  the  opening 
of  the  lessions  of  the  two  chambers,  but  was  abolish- 
ed in  ISaO,  soon  after  the  icvolution  of  that  year. 

VENICE  (in  Italian,  Vem^gia).  When  the  Visi- 
goths, the  Huna  (under  Attila,  452)  and  the  Lom- 
bards (568)  poured  into  the  Roman  empire,  and 
particularly  into  Upper  Italy,  which,  even  ia  the 
times  of  ancient  Rome,  was  called  Feaelia,  many  of 
the  poorer  inhabitants  took  re(iige  on  the  islands  in 
the  lagoons  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  partticularly  in  the 
island  of  Rialto,  which  had  already  been  lomewhat 
boiltupoo  by  the  Paduans  £Dr  commercial  purpoaes. 
These  emigrants  established  here  a  small  democra- 
tic republic,  under  magistrates  oUled  fri^uasf .  In 
607  A.  D.,  the  islands  elected  their  first  dus,  or 
doge,  in  the  person  of  Paolncci  Anafesto.  The 
doge  had  the  esmeutive,  the  people  the  l^;islative, 
the  tribuBCSi  or  nobility,  the  judiciary  power.  The 


seat  of  govemaMnt  was  afterwarda  in  iblamaceo, 
aad,  in  717,  in  Rialto,  where,  in  a  short  period,  a 
populous  city  arose  out  of  the  sea.  This  was  the 
modem  Venice,  which  soon  became  powerful  by 
commerce  and  navigation,  and  ruled  over  the 
Adriatic  sea.  Commercial  privileges  in  Rome  and 
Constantinople  promoted  ita  proeperity,  and  the 
dty  was  not  long  satisfied  with  the  possession  of 
the  lagoon  islands  and  the  neighbouring  coasts, 
but  made  cooquceta  ia  latria  and  Dalmatia.  As 
early  as  the  wars  with  the  Saracens,  in  the 
ninth  century,  the  Venetians  had  beoomc  skilled  in 
anaritime  warftre,  by  their  struggles  with  pirates ; 
and  for  thia  reaaon  tbit  Qties  of  Dalmatia  put  them- 
selves under  their  protection,  about  the  year  097. 
Venice  gained  exceedingly  hy  the  cniiades,  and  be- 
came not  only  the  richest,  but  also  the  most  power- 
ful dty  of  Lombardy,  in  which  the  treasures  of  all 
the  East  were  collected.  But  the  aristocracy  al- 
ready strove  to  opprsm  the  people,  aad  the  doge 
endeavoured  to  increase  his  power;  hence  re-« 
peated  insurrections  of  the  people.  At  length* 
after  the  astassiaation  of  the  thirty-eighth  dege, 
Vitali  Michieli,  in  1172,  the  constitution  was  so 
changed  that  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  doge  was 
limited,  and  the  aupreme  authority  was  given  to  a 
numerous  assembly  of  mobiU,  and  strict  laws  were 
made  to  keep  them  within  bounds.  Under  this 
limited  aristocracy,  the  laws  and  government  were 
improved,  liaaners  became  milder,  and  the  arta 
began  to  flourish.  The  commercial  power  of  the 
republic  received  its  greatest  extension  under  the 
doge  Enrico  Daodolo.  This  distinguished  itatea- 
man  and  general,  in  the  eruaade  undertaken  hy  the 
Venetians,  French  and  others,  took  Constantinople 
in  1203,  at  the  head  of  a  Venetian  fleet,  and  ac. 
quired  for  the  republic  the  possemien  <^  Candia 
and  aeveral  Ionian  islands,  aad  others  in  the  Arcbi- 
peUwo.  But  after  the  restoration  of  the  Bysantine 
empire,  in  1261,  the  East  India  trade  pesied  from 
Constantinople  to  Alexandria  t  and  the  Genoese, 
who  had  greatly  assisted  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Latia  empire,  posses»ed  themfdvcs  of  the  com- 
merce in  the  Bysantine  empire,  which  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  Venetians.  In  1297,  the  doge 
Gradenigo  introduced  hereditary  aristocracy,  since 
the  undent  grMt  orflege  of  nobles,  who  shared  the 
government  with  the  doge,  and  were  elected  an- 
nually, declared  themaelves  a  permanent  body  of 
hereditary  aristoorats  (consisting  of  the  noble 
fiuniUes,  whose  names  are  entered  in  the  *'  golden 
book").  At  the  same  time,  the  establishment  of 
the  fearful  council  of  the  Ten  must  be  coniidered 
as  one  of  the  causes  whidi  finally  brought  on  the 
rwa  of  Venice.  In  the  mean  time,  the  republic 
extended  her  possewions  more  and  more  widely  on 
the  continent,  particuUrly  after  her  rival,  the  re- 
public of  Genoa,  had  been  obliged  to  yield,  in  1381, 
after  a  struggle  of  ISO  years  for  supremacy  in  Lom- 
bardy. VTcenv,  Verona,  Bassano,  Feltre,  Bel- 
luno  and  Padua,  with  their  territories,  came  under 
the  power  of  Venice  in  1402,  Friuli  in  1421,  Bres- 
cia, Bergamo  and  Cmma  in  1426,  aad  the  islands 
of  Zante  and  Cefalonia,  in  1483.  At  last ,  the  wife  of 
James,  the  last  ki^  of  Cyprus,  Catharine  Comaro, 
a  Venetian  lady,  ceded  that  beautiful  country  to  her 
native  republic  in  1486.  The  senate  of  Venice,  at 
that  time,  reminds  the  student  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
man senate.  Other  states  made  it  their  model : 
they  even  solicited  for  Venetian  counsellors  snd 
leaders.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
Venice  was  rich,  powerful,  honoured,  comprising 
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the  mott  dviliied  people  on  eertb,  and  de? oted  to 
the  arte  end  icienoet.  But  her  poUticil  vriidom 
degenerated  into  a  petty  prudence  and  cunning.  A 
grand  inquititor  was  neceMary  for  the  preierration 
of  the  republic.  Circumttancee  alio  happened, 
which  no  prudence  could  avert.  The  Portuguese 
discovered  the  way  by  sea  to  the  East  Indies  in 
1498,  and  Venice  entirely  lost  the  commerce  of  the 
Indies  by  the  way  of  Alexandria:  the  Turks  had 
become  roasters  of  Constantinople,  and  overpowered 
all  which  stood  in  their  way ;  they  conquered,  by 
degrees,  all  the  possessions  of  Venice  in  the  Archi- 
pelago and  in  the  Morea,  and  even  Albania  and  Ne- 
gropont.  But  tfie  republic  saved  herself,  by  skiU 
ful  negotiations,  from  the  danger  with  which  the 
league  of  Cambray  threatened  her  in  1508.  This 
war,  however,  had  much  impaired  her  power.  The 
Turks  tore  Cyprus  from  Venice  in  157 1>  and,  after 
a  struggle  of  twenty-four  years,  Candia  also,  in 
1699 ;  but  some  fortresses  on  this  island  held  out 
till  1715.  The  possession  of  the  Morea,  which  had 
been  reconquered  in  1699,  was  required  to  be  given 
up  by  the  peace  of  Passarowitz,  in  1718;  yet  the 
republic  succeeded  in  preserving  Corfu  and  Dalma- 
tia.  From  this  time,  Venice  no  longer  took  part 
in  the  great  political  events,  and  was  satisfied  with 
preserving  her  antiquated  constitution  and  her  ter- 
ritory, which  yet  contained  three  millions  of  in- 
habitants. Thus  she  succeeded,  by  treaties  with 
the  Barbery  powers,  in  1763,  in  securing  the  in- 
violability of  her  flag,  and  established  her  rights  of 
sovereignty  against  Rome  in  1767  and  1769.  But 
in  the  French  revolutionary  war,  she  became,  in 
1797,  a  victim  to  the  French  power.  She  excited 
a  general  insurrection  on  the  terra  firma,  at  the 
moment  when  Bonaparte  entered  Stiria,  and  the 
Fiench  were  attacked  in  the  rear;  but  Austria 
concluded  the  preliminaries  of  peace  at  Leoben, 
and  the  republic  was  annihilated.  It  was  now  of 
no  avail  to  change  the  aristocratic  constitution  into 
a  democratic.  Venice  was  destined  to  be  sacrificed. 
The  peace  of  Campo-Formio  gave  the  whole  terri- 
tory east  of  the  Adige,  with  Dalmatia  and  Catarro, 
to  Austria ;  that  west  of  the  Adige  to  the  Cisal- 
pine  republic  (at  a  later  period,  the  kingdom  of 
Italy),  to  which,  in  1805,  the  Austrian  part  of 
Venice  and  Dalmatia  was  added,  yet  without  the 
islands  in  the  Levant.  Since  1814,  Venice,  with 
its  territory,  has  formed  a  part  of  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  kingdom,  belonging  to  Austria.  (See 
Lombardtf,  and  Lombar do- Venetian  Kingdom.)  Is- 
tria,  however,  with  some  islands  in  the  golf  of 
Quarnaro,  was  aoded  to  the  littorale  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Trieste,  and  Dalmatia,  with  the  islands 
belonging  to  it,  to  the  government  of  Dalmatia. 
Into  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  history  of' 
Venice — that  of  her  domestic  politics — our  limits 
will  not  allow  us  to  enter. 

The  chief  works  relating  to  the  history  of  this 
republic,  which  is  famous  also  in  the  annals  of  the 
fine  arts,  are  Teuton's  Sapgio  euUa  Storia  di  Fe- 
nezia  (Venice,  1785—^,  12  vols.);  La  Beaume's 
Hi»t,  abregSe  de  la  Rep.  de  Venise  (Paris,  1810,  2 
vols.) ;  Ten  tori's  Raccolta  eronohg.  ragionata  di 
Documentiinediti,  cheformano  la  Storia  diplomatiea 
delta  Caduta  della  Rep.  di  Venezia  (Augusta,  1799, 
2  vols..  4to.) ;  Darn's  Nitt.  de  la  RSpubl,  de  Ve- 
nise  (7  vols.,  Paris,  1819;  4th  ed.,  1827).  In  this 
work,  the  statutes  of  the  Venetian  political  inquisi- 
tioo  are  printed  for  the  first  time.  For  an  account 
of  the  constitution  of  Venice,  see,  also,  Lacroix's 
»-»»i>ir  of  the  Constitutione,  kc.     ¥qt  a  review  of 


the  Venetiaa  hutoriana,  eee  Ranke's  Zw  K- 
neuerer  OtMckichtechreiher  (Leipsic  and  Be- 
1824) ;  see,  also,  hia  FUreten  and  Volkn  ton  .^. 
Emropa  (Hamb.,  1827),  and  his  Ueber  dU  Vtn: 
wonmg  gegen  Venedig  im  1618  (Berlin,  1831;. 

Venice  (Italian,  Venezia) ;  capital  of  the  govr 
ment  of  Venice,  in  the  Lombardo- Venetian  k.:. 
dom,  once  the  queen  of  the  Adriatic,  and  jtt  c 
of  the  most  remarkaUe  cities  of  Europe.    A  (h 
this  extent,  built  entirely  on  small  islands,  &:■ 
having  canals  instead  of  streets,  boats  instead 
oars,  and  black  gondolas  instead  of  ooacbes.  is  uni,. 
in  its  kind.      It  is  situated  in  Ion.  12'  21  I 
lat.  45^  2ff  N.,  and  is  built  according  to  eome,  <£ 
ninety,  according  to  others,  on  seventy-two  isk^i 
separated  from  the  continent  by  the  la^oori  i 
wide  and  shallow  arm  of  the  sea),  and  cumc'd 
with  each  other  by  450  bridges,  among  vhicii  a  t.f 
magnificent  Rialto,  consisting  of  a  siogle  arch,  Is 
feet  long  and  43  wide.     The  houses,  among  %hd 
are  numerous  palaces,  many  of  them  decAyne,  i^- 
magnificent  churches,  adorned  with  precious  inon.- 
ments  of  Mosaic  work,  and  splendid  pictures  ohl^ 
Venetian  school  (e.  g.  the  church  of  St  Marude:! 
Salute  and  St  Giovanni  Paolo),  are  mostly  bu:i; 
upon  piers,  and  almost  all  of  them  stand  withiitrr 
front  towards  the  canals,  which  form  wide  and  i<?c 
passages,  whilst  the  real  streets  are  hsrdly  pa.^'^  .e 
for  three  persons  on  foot  abreast.    There  are  iorv 
one  public  places,  indeed,  but  only  the  place  o:  ^I 
Mark,  surrounded  by  arcades,  and  ornamented  wi:: 
two  h igh  colu mns,  deserves  the  name.    Here  star^: 
the  church  of  St  Mark,  an  ancient  edifice  m  m 
Byzantine  style,  ornamented  within  with  Onenm 
magnificence.       Here,  says   the  legend,  rests  tK 
body  of  St  Mark  the  Evangelist,  which.  acw-'J- 
ing  to  tradition,   was  brought  from  Alejwina, 
in  F^ypt,  under  the  doge  GinstinisDO.    In  >ro«t  o 
the  same  are  the  antique  horses,  onee  the  or»^«^ 
of  Constantinople,  lately  of  Psris.  sad  now  ap^c 
of  Venice.     The  former  palace  of  t*e  doge,  it  pre- 
sent the  seat  of  the  Austrian  government,  is  m  "■ 
Gothic  style.     It  contains  the  political  ^nsor^^^^ 
lead  roofs  (piombi),  and  the  bridge  of  i^'ghs    j 
reader  will  remember  Byron's  verKs,  beginning, 
stood,  in  Venice,  on  the  bridge  of  Sighs") :  buttn^ 
lion's  mouth,  with  the  inscripUon  J>*'^\f'^" 
(secret  denunciations),  has  disappcsred.    Ai^o 
library,  which  has  been  described  byit»  sur^^^ 
tendcnt,  the  abbatc  MorelU,  is  io  this  palace.  ,^ 
Libraries.)     The   place  of  St  Mark  »  the   n. 
walk  of  the  Venetians,  the  place  of  mecnr^oi 
foreigners  and  adventurers.     The  snenai, 
the  greatest  curiosities  of  the  city, »  on  an  k; 
surrounded  by  high  walls  and  towers    It  con  ^^ 
every  thing  necessary  for  fitting  out  s  fl«et-^  ^^ 
docks,  well  provided  magasines.  "r"^*",''!' 
cordage  and  sails,  cannon  foundenet  v^aJ  h 
Theltranger  is  ytt  shown  here  the  richly  p^tf 
ley,  called^«ce«/aar.  in  which  the  do^^e  f  '>^  |^^ 
year  1311.  was  accustomed  io  get  out  "'^^     ,,, 
annually  on  Ascension  day.  to  throw  »""?";',,, 
water,  and  thus  to  n«"yt  .",;*_?!!":„.,  that  .*ei 


as  a  sign  of  the  power  of  Venice  over  t^^^^. 
Besides  the  patriarchal  church,  snd  »«'  ^j,-,^. 
other  Catholic  churches,  there  sre  hwe  en  ^^ 
the  United  Greeks,  Armenians  sod  ^^^^^^^  ^ 
the  ancient  church  De*  Frsti,  •  W  ^^^,^ 
erected,  in  1827,  in  honour  of  **».«*■?  r'tbispu^ 
(q.  V.)  Contributions  were  ^«"»''"^  ^^d  ^^^ 
pose,  from  many  parts  of  ^""'PV';  .vnafo^a** 
America,       -^^^  ^—   ^^  «»«  *^'^^ 
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Among  tbo  publie  inttitiiikNM  are  ilw  Coomm^ 
torio  di  PmU,  in  which  WTtral  hitadred  firlt  n» 
ceive  instraetion  in  niutic,  and  in  which,  ilfo,  the 
celebrated  artificial  flowers  of  wax  are  made ;  the 
conaerratory  of  nutic,  with  funds  for  the  education 
of  twentj*foiir  papils,  which  fbrmerlr  produced  ez- 
,  eellent  performers ;  the  imperial  and  rojal  library, 
the  academy  of  fine  arts,  the  school  of  navigation, 
the  Armenian  college,  which  prints,  at  an  Arme- 
nian convent  in  this  place,  the  Armenian  newspa- 
per, which  is  much  read  in  the  Levant,  ftc  The 
number  of  houses  is  stated  to  be  15,0CN),  and  that 
of  the  inhabitants  150,000.  The  principal  manu^ 
fact  ures  are  of  doth,  linen,  silk,  gold  and  silver  doths, 
masks,  artificial  flowers,  gold  wire«  and  other  works 
in  gold,  soap,  wax,  theriac,  and  chenaical  preparations ; 
alM>  copper  and  brass  ware,  leather,  catgut  and  wire 
strings.  Considerable  shlp-building  is  carried  on. 
In  the  manufiu:ture  of  glass,  Venice  was  formerly 
the  teacher  of  Europe,  but  at  present  is  surpassed  by 
other  countries:  the  telescopes,  spectades  and  beads 
made  here,  however,  are  justly  esteemed.  On  the 
whole,  though  the  manufiictures  have  much  de- 
clined, and  the  commerce  still  more,  Venice  yet 
remains  one  of  the  moat  important  commerdal 
places  of  the  Adriatic  sea.  In  1817,  1050  vessels, 
under  the  Austrian  flag,  left  this  port,  and  2653 
entered  it»  besides  315  foreign  vessels.  The  value 
of  the  merchandise  imported  was  34,000,000  lire. 
The  port  is  spadous,  but  the  entrance  is  difficult, 
on  account  or  the  shallowness  of  the  channels  and 
the  constantlv  fluctuating  sand.  To  Venice  be- 
long the  islands  of  Giudecca,  St  Giorgio,  8t  Helena, 
St  Erasmo,  II  Lido  di  llalamooeo,  Michele  and 
Murano.  These  are  mostly  inhabited  bv  artists, 
manufacturers  and  mechanics,  and  might  be  called 
the  suburbs  of  the  dW.  Here,  also,  excellent  ve- 
getables are  raised.  Formerly,  Venice  had  neither 
fortifications  nor  garrison,  and  was  strong  merely 
by  its  situation :  at  present,  there  are  fortifications 
on  the  side  towards  the  mainland,  and  a  strong  gar- 
rison defends  the  dty.  Social  life  is  at  present  al- 
most extinct,  and  Venice  appears  like  the  corpse  of 
the  farmer  dty.  It  is  enlivened  only  by  the  gayety 
of  the  carnival.  The  theatres  are  beautiful,  but 
the  arts  do  not  flourish.  J.  Ch.  Maier  has  written 
the  most  complete  work  on  Venice.  See  Mosdii- 
ni's  Ouida  p€r  U  CUUi  di  Vemexia,  fltc  (Venice, 
1815,  2  vols.,  with  engravings^ ;  Bfartens's  JburiMy 
to  Vemet  (2  vols.,  Ulm,  1824,  with  maps  and  en- 
grarings) :  alto  Venice  md  itt  Emrirome^  by  Jiick 
(  Weimar,  1823).  The  first  and  the  two  last  works 
are  in  German. 

VENICE,  GvLP  OP.     See  Adnatie  Sea. 

VENOMOUS  ANIMALS.  The  venomous  ser- 
pents form  about  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
class  of  snakes,  and  are  distinguished  especially  by 
the  two  long  poison  &ags,  wluch  take  the  place  of 
the  first  or  exterior  of  tiM  three  rows  of  teeth,  found 
in  the  upper  jaw  of  the  innocuous  spedes.  At  the 
root  of  these  fangs  is  situated  a  small  sae,  contain- 
ing the  venom,  and  opening  into  the  fangs,  through 
which  it  is  tjected  by  the  pressure  caused  by  the 
action  of  biting.  The  extraction  of  the  fiuigs,  or 
the  removal  of  the  aac,  destroys  their  power  of  in- 
flicting an  envenomed  wound.  (See  Serpents,  Bat' 
tUtnake,  and  Ct»6ra  dm  CaveUo.)  The  symptoms 
resulting  from  the  bite  of  all  venomous  snakes  are 
neariy  the  same.  Pain  in  the  bitten  part,  extend- 
ing towards  the  heart,  stupor,  cold  sweats,  pallor, 
and  lividity  of  eoontenanee,  and  gangrene  of  the 
bitten  part,  are  indications  of  such  venomous  bitrs. 


The  best  manner  of  tfentment  is  to  put  a  ligature 
upon  the  limb  that  has  been  bitten,  between  the 
wound  and  the  trunk  of  the  body,  and  apply  a 
wine  glaaa,  from  which  the  air  has  been  exhausted, 
bv  burning  a  little  spirit  within  it,  as  a  cupping 
glass  over  the  wound  i  or  to  cause  the  wound  to  be 
sucked  by  a  person  whose  lips  and  tongue  are  not 
chapped,  until  professional  aid  can  be  procured. 
Animal  poisons  of  this  description,  are  innocuous 
when  taken  into  the  stomach,  although  their  action 
is  so  powerful,  and  often  fotal,  when  they  are  in« 
troduoed  into  the  system  by  a  wound,  or  any  other 
method  of  inoculation.  If  the  lips  or  the  tongue  of 
the  person  who  sudcs  the  pdsoned  wound  be  diap- 
ped,  the  system  is  inoculated  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  it  wera  inserted  by  a  lancet,  or  a  bite  under  the 
skin.  (For  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  a  wound 
inflicted  by  the  bite  of  rabid  animals,  see  Bpdropkom 
bia.)  The  stings  of  bees,  wasps,  and  other  insects, 
are  sometimes,  though  seldom,  fatal ;  but  the  pain 
they  exdte  is  almost  insupportable  in  some  habits. 
The  sting  of  a  bee  or  wasp  consists  of  a  hollow  tube 
at  the  root  of  which  is  a  bag  full  of  a  sharp,  pene« 
trating  juiee,  which  is  injected,  in  the  act  of  sting- 
ing, into  the  puncture  made  by  the  insect.  This 
tube  is,  in  fret,  but  a  sheath,  containing  two  little 
spears,  by  whidi  the  puncture  is  made.  The  part 
aiSTected  should  be  bathed  with  the  tepid  spirit  of 
Minderarus. 

VENTILATION.  We  are  all  thoroughly  aware 
of  the  necessity  of  breathing ;  and  the  agreeable 
freshness  and  reviving  influence  of  the  pure  mom- 
ing  dr  must  convince  us  that  the  breathing  a  pure 
atmosphere  is  condudve  to  hedth ;  yet  we  as  care- 
fully exclude  the  dr  from  our  houses  as  if  its  ap- 
proach were  noxious.  Intending  to  shut  out  the 
indemency  of  the  weather  only,  in  our  care  to 
guard  ourselves  from  the  external  dr,  we  hinder 
that  renewd  of  the  atmosphere  which  is  necessary 
to  prevent  its  becoming  stagnant,  and  unfit  to  sup- 
port animal  life.  Few  persons  are  aware  how  very 
necessary  a  thorough  ventilation  is  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  hedth.  We  preserve  life  without  food  for 
a  conddenble  time ;  but  keep  us  without  air  for  a 
very  few  minutes,  and  we  cease  to  exist.  It  is  not 
enough  that  we  have  air:  we  most  have^sA  airs 
for  the  prindple  by  which  life  is  supports  is  taken 
from  the  dr  during  the  act  of  breathing.  One  fourth 
only  of  the  atmosphere  is  capable  of  supporting  life ; 
the  remdnder  serves  to  dilute  the  pure  vital  nr, 
and  render  it  more  fit  to  be  respired.  A  full  grown 
man  takes  into  his  lungs  nearly  a  pint  of  dr  each 
time  he  breathes;  and  when  at  rest,  he  makes  about 
twenty  inspirations  in  a  minute.  In  the  lungs  by 
an  appropriate  apparatus,  the  air  is  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  hlooid,  which  changes  its  purer  part, 
the  vitd  dr  (oxygen  gas),  into  fixed  dr  (carbonic 
add  gas),  which  is  not  only  unfit  to  support  animal 
life,  but  is  absolutely  destructive  of  it.  An  admi- 
rable providon  of  the  great  Author  of  nature  is  here 
ridble,  to  prevent  this  exhausted  and  now  pdson- 
Otts  dr  from  being  breathed  a  second  time :  while 
in  the  lungs,  the  air  receives  so  much  heat  as  makes 
it  spedfically  lighter  than  the  pure  atmosphere ;  it 
conaequently  rises  above  our  heads  during  the  short 
pause  between  throwing  out  the  breath  and  draw- 
ing it  in  agdn,  and  thus  secures  to  us  a  pure  draught. 
By  the  care  we  take  to  shut  out  the  extemd  dr 
from  our  houses,  we  prevent  the  escape  of  the  de- 
teriorated air,  and  condemn  ourselves  to  breathe, 
again  and  again,  the  same  contaminated,  unrefresh- 
ing  atmosphere.     Who^  that  has  ever  felt  the  re» 
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freihtiig  eflbcU  of  tbe  morafaig  air,  can  wonder  at 
the  lanitada  and  diseaie  tbat  follow  the  eontinued 
breathing  of  the  pestiferona  atmofpbere  of  crowded 
or  ill  ventilated  apartneats  1  It  ii  only  neeesmy 
to  observe  the  countenanees  of  thoae  who  inhabit 
doM  rooms  and  houses,  the  squalid  hue  of  tiieir 
skins,  their  sunken  eyes,  and  their  languid  aoore- 
ments,  to  be  sensible  of  the  bad  effects  of  shutting 
out  the  external  air. 

Tbe  history  of  the  prison,  since  called  the  Blade 
Hole,  at  Calcutta,  furnishes  a  shocking  example  ia 
illustration  of  this,  in  which,  of  146  military  aaen 
confined  for  a  Cew  hours  without  Tcntilation,  only 
tweaty*thrae  sunrived  the  short  confinement.  The 
distreas,  often  followed  by  serious  illness,  whidi 
many  people  Ceel  in  crowded  and  un  ventilated 
chuMhcs,  courts  of  justica,  thaatrea,  and  other 
meeting-phioes,  fiimi^cs  other  oxamples ;  and  but 
that  tbd  noeetings  are  usually  of  short  duration,  and 
that  persons  when  they  feel  about  to  fiunt  eacape 
from  them,  and  thereby  warn  those  remaining  to 
open  windows  and  doors,  fiital  occurrences  even  in 
those  situations  would  not  be  unfrequent.  Where 
the  invisible  poison  is  leas  concentrated,  but  of 
longer  continued  operation,  as  formerlv  in  crowded 
and  ill  ventilated  ships  and  prisons,  tevers  of  the 
worst  description  are  the  consequence,  called  gaol 
and  ship  fevers,  and  where  this  poison  exists  in  a 
still  weaker  degree,  as  not  long  ago  in  many  of 
our  manufactories,  milliners*  work-rooms,  ftc,  the 
health  of  the  inmates  was  gradually  destroyed, 
while  the  true  cause  remained  unsuspected.  And 
within  a  few  years,  since  the  establishment  of  in* 
fant  schools,  tiiere  have  been  inataaces  of  tbe  chil* 
dren  being  collected  at  first  in  small  rooms,  where 
no  fit  -provision  had  bean  made  for  ventilation,  and 
where  sickness  broke  oot^  among  them  froan  the 
saase  cause. 

The  people  working  in  cotton  and  other  lactories 
are  observed  generally  soon  to  become  pallid  and 
sickly,  and  then  scrofulous  in  various  degreea,  and 
many  of  them  at  last  to  sink  into  early  gnves ;  and 
this  happens  chiefly  because  they  and  their  em- 
ployers are  ignorant  of  the  fiital  inSuence  on  their 
heidth  of  spending  so  much  of  their  time  in  dose 
apartments,  of  wbieh  the  ventilation  b  cither  left 
to  chance,  or  is  even  studiously  prevented  to  pre- 
serve  the  warmth  useful  to  the  process  of  manufre* 
turing.  These  work  people  are  crowded  together, 
constantly  breathing  a  polluted,  noxious  air,  nearly 
as  noxbus  to  them  as  to  the  trouts  of  a  mountain 
stream  is  the  water  of  a  stagnant  pool.  Receatly, 
however,  wheels  or  fanners  for  ventilating  have 
been  introduced  into  many  of  the  fiKtories,  by 
which  the  air  is  drawn  out  or  dianged  with  any 
desired  rapidity,  while  fresh  air,  artificially  warmed, 
is  admitted  in  its  stead.  In  places  where  these 
means  have  been  adopted,  thefi^ry  operatives  are 
stouter  and  healthier  than  elsewhere. 

Besides  the  contamination  of  the  air  from  being 
breathed*  there  are  other  matters  which  tend  to  de- 
preciate its  purity ;  these  are  the  effluvia  constantly 
passing  off  firon  the  surface  of  animal  bodies,  and  the 
combustion  of  candles  and  other  burning  substances. 
Ongoing  into  a  bed-room  in  a  morning,  soon  after  the 
occupant  has  left  his  bed,  though  he  be  in  perfect 
health  and  habitually  dewily  in  his  person,  the  sense 
of  smelling  never  fiuls  to  be  offended  with  the  odour 
of  animal  effluvia  with  which  the  atasospbere  is 
charged.  There  is  another  case,  perhaps  still  more 
striking,  when  a  person,  firesh  firom  the  morning  air 
eaters  a  coach  in  which  several  persons  have  been 


dose-stowed  during  a  ]oa«aii^ 
made  the  ezperimeat,  wiU  ne^ar  Tolasasrilj  km 
it.  The  simple  cxpediemi  of  kfFfisg  dswt  to 
windows  but  a  aingle  luiiinA  wmdd psevcai  m 
of  tbe  colds  uid  even  fievera,  wbsdi  this  mgmb' 
mode  of  tnvdling  often  prodaeea.  U^  ads  k 
drcumstanoes,  the  air  ia  vitiated, 
ifl|)oriouslynMist  its  quality  be 
venl  persons  are  eoDfiaed  to  oew 
isan  utter  neglect  of  dcanltnr—  ;  m  which 
waahingv  and  aU  other 
sarily  performed ;  where  tli« 
ble,  and  the  door  is  never  opemed  kai  vhu  •.-* 
one  is  passbg  thmigk  it  1  It  oaay  be  tthsa  * 
wholesome  geaenl  rale,  tbatt  aifcaiVm  paiBB » 
disagreeable  impresrion  on  the  arnas  of  arfiar  • 
unfavourable  to  health.  Tkatt  aeMo  wm  ie^i* 
intended  to  guard  us  agatnat  ihm  daaagcn  ts  «l. 
we  are  liable  firom  vitiation  of  tlw  atmaspkic  t 
we  have,  by  the  same  mpaas,  m  kagk  ssast  rfnc* 
fication  from  other  objects,  it  niiftkt  ta  aot  m 
admiration  of  tbe  bendoenee  of  the  Deity  n  ca 
making  our  senses  serve  the  dovble  porpsK  a  •> 
fording  us  plesaure  and  semiity  ;  fior  the  hce  m 
might  just  as  effectually  have  beca  sasiii  ^ 
our  being  only  ausoeptiUe  of  patnlU  nafia^ 
To  keep  the  atasosphere  of  our  hooset  frtt  bm 
eontammation,  it  ia  not  anfUrieiit 
frequent  renewal  of  the  air :  aU 
jure  ita  purity  aMut  be  caiefblly  iiaisul  fV«r^ 
in  water,  and  living  plants  in  pota,  gread/ 1190^  -^ 
purity  of  the  air  during  the  ni|^  hy  ginmr  m 
laige  quantitiea  of  an  air  (enrhooie  add}  nnalv  • 
tbat  which  is  separated  from  the  lai«s  by  bnr? 
ing,  whieh,  as  before  stated,  ia  hi^y  maaom  "■ 
this  acooant,  they  shoold  never  he  kept  ■  h»- 
rooms.  There  are  instnnoaa  of  |iiisims.  aW  ktn 
incaiifcioudy  gone  to  sleep  in  a  dona  leonn  ««<* 
there  has  be«i  a  large,  giowing  plant,  haisa^^ 
found  dead  In  the  morning,  aa  efleetnaDy  miinM 
as  if  them  had  been  a  charenal  stove  in  thi  isk 

A  constant  renewd  of  the  air  ia  ahsohttdv  -me^ 
sary  to  its  parity ;  far,  in  all  ait  nations,  it  isnf^x 
either  by  iU  vitd  part  bdag  abaorbed,  er  by  mrt.- 
vapouni  being  disengaged  sind  rBspffand  thrn^ 
Ventilation,  therefore,  rasolvaa  itndf  into  the  me^ 
ing  a  conatant  supply  of  fraah  wir,     la  the  cvr^ 
tion  of  houses,  this  great  ohjiect  has  been  too  r 
rally  overlooked,  when,  by  a  litt&e  contrimr 
the  amngement  of  windows  and  doors,  a  or- 
of  air  might,  at  aay  time,  be  made  to  pi  1  laili  «• ' 
room  oi  a  house  of  any  dimcnsiona.     Hw—  tm»- 
be  well  ventilated  that  have  no  ovtiet  far  the  • 
for  this  reaaon,  there  should  be  a 
apartment.      The  windows  shoold 
being  opened ;  and  they  ahould,  if  pomrihia.  he  • ' 
ated  on  the  ude  of  the  room 
thMt  from,  the  fire-plaee,  that  the  m^ 
the  whole  space  of  the  apartment  in  its  mnv  » 
diimney.    Fire-places  in  bed-raema  ahsnid  ■« 
tped  up  with  chinmey-hoarda.      The  wwe 
be  thrown  open  far  some  boms  ow* 
to  carry  off  the  anianl  effluvia  which  minmiM 
aeparating  from  the  hed-dothm,  and  whseh  ^^ 
be  asnsted  in  tbdr  escape  by  the  bed  hssa«  a 
up,  and  the  clothes  spread  abroad,  in  vb  «h  • 
they  should  remain  m  long  m  peadble. 
revetw  of  the  used  prac&e  of 


it  is  called,  in  the  morning,  and  todEine  it  ^ 
m  if  with  the  determination  of  r — — ^- 


fication  from  takiagpfaee.     Atlantien  to  th»  . 

tion,  with  regard  to  airiag  tte  1 
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*  twMn  tKe  two  gOTenunenU,  alio  hare  been  entirely 
c  conttnieied  by  Siem.     We  begin  witb  the  Brunswick 

■  and  Hartbnrg  line.  This,  wbieh  is  n  little  over  38 
^  miles  long,  bas  formidable  slopes  to  enooonter  on  the 
L  skirts  of  the  Han,  beginning  at  Weinenbnrg;  those 
m  are  snrmoanted  by  Stephenson's  looomotiTOs.  This 
I  line  joins,  at  Wolfenbttttel,  the  Magdeburg  railway, 
r  It  was  opened  in  Oct.  lt^41. — Brunswick  to  Magde- 

■  bnrg.  This  Uae  serres  as  an  intermediate  section  of 
e  the  great  Prussian  railway  from  Berlin  to  Cologne. 

It  amnlsamatee*  on  one  side,  with  the  Magdeburg 
f  and  Halberstadt  line,  at  Osohlerslebeo ;  on  anothert 

,  at  Wolfeabuttel,  with  the  Brunswick  and  Harsburg 

J  railway.    Total  length  about  40  miles,— The  Bruns- 

wick to  HanoTor  direct  railway  is  near^  87  miles 
long,  and  was  opened  May  19,  1844.— The  Hanover 
'  and^Minden  line,  now  in  progress,  besides  its  other 

'  local  uses,  will  senre  to  connect  the  two  isolated  por- 

tions of  Prussia. — Lehrte  to  Hildesheim  ;  Lehrte  to 

*  llarbourg  (upon  the  Elbe  as  regards  Hamburg),  by 
Celle  and  Luneburr ;  Hanorer  to  Bremen,  amnlga- 
matins  at  Wunsdori  with  the  Minden  railway.  These 
three  Tines  are  either  nil  in  operation,  or  will  be  soon. 
Total  length  about  900  miles. — A  line  from  HanoTcr 
to  Gottingen  has  been  projected,  to  complete  the 
llanoTorian  and  Brunswick  coigoint  state  railways. 
The  new  Hamburg  and  Bremen  railway  passes,  for 
the  most  part,  over  the  HanoTOrian  territory ;  but 
this  line,  doubtless,  will  be  at  the  charge  of  a  united 
company  formed  In  these  great  fi«e  marts  of  north- 
ern Germany. 

8.  HanHoUe  raUway§ — ^lines  of  the  duchies  of 
Holstein  (Denmark),  and  Mecklenburg- Schwerin ; 
and,  firstly,  that  firom  Hamburg  to  Bergedorf.  This 
short  line  may  be  considered  the  northern  section  of 
the  railway  communicating  between  Hamburg,  4o. 
and  Berlin ;  undertaken,  for  all  the  rest,  by  a  Prussian 
company.  The  Hanseatic  portion,  nearly  10  miles, 
was  opened  17th  May,  18if . — Mecklenburg  railways. 
These  eomprise  a  common  trunk  line  fh>m  Hagenan 
(on  the  Hamburg  and  BerUa)  to  Schwerin,  and  two 
branches  ftom  Schwerin  to  the  ports  of  Weimar  and 
Rostock.  By  an  agreement  of  March  18,  1844, 
these  lines  were  to  bis  executed,  partly  by  means  of 
state  IVinds,  and  partly  by  those  of  a  company. — 
Altona  to  Kiel,  with  branches.  This  railway  unites 
these,  the  two  principal  ports  of  Holstein,  which 
duchy  it  traverses  in  a  diagonal  line.  At  the  Altona 
station,  placed  on  a  height  which  commands  the 
Elbe,  commences  a  steep  plane,  up  which  car- 
riages are  drawn  by  a  fixed  engine.  Length  of  the 
entire  main  line  64  miles  ;  it  was  opened  Sept.  19, 
1844.  Short  branches  connect  Altona  and  Kiel 
with  Elmshom,  GlAckstadt,  Heide,  Nenmiinster, 
Rendsburf ,  Lilbeck,  Ac 

9.  Be99%an  and  Franlf^rt  city  raUwayt ;  Nassau 
liaes.  We  commence  with  the  Northern  or  Fried- 
rich- Wilhem  railway.  This  line,  granted  to  a 
company,  is  a  prolongation  of  the  Thurlngian  rail- 
way. It  surmounts  the  ridge  which  separates  the 
Weser  Item  the  Fulda,  follows,  as  fkr  as  Cassel,  the 

I  course  of  that  river,  and  will  extend  thence  to  the 

I  Pmsrian  fh>ntier.    This  line  will  ultimately  unite 

the  Thuringian  and  Upper  Weser  line  to  that  of 
Minden  and  Ceiogne.  The  works  of  this  line,  which 
is  granted  in  perpetuity  to  a  company,  on  condition 
of  selling  it  to  the  state  at  the  expiry  of  30  years  if 
required,  were  begun  late  in  1845.— Cassel  and  Frank- 
fort railway,  or  line  firom  the  Weser  to  the  Main. 
This  will  be  constructed  at  the  joint  charge  of  the 
governments  of  the  two  Hessee  and  the  Frankforters, 
and  will  be  worked  for  the  general  benefit  of  the 
parties  to  the  eontraet,  signed  May  16, 1845.  The 
due  traverses  Upper  Hesse,  and  touches  at  the 
towns  of  Marburg  and  Giessea.—Railway  firom  the 
Main  to  the  Neokar.    The  works  of  this  line,  a 

T. 


little  more  than  50  miles  lonff,  were  begun  in  1848, 
in  virtue  of  an  agreement,  signed  Feb.  28  of  that 
year,  between  the  governments  of  the  grsnd-duchies 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt  and  Baden;  it  is  a  northern 
prolongation  of  the  existent  longitudinal  line  of  the 
latter  state,  commencing  at  Mannheim,  and  ending 
near  Basle,  as  already  detailed.  It  will  be  owned 
and  worked  by  the  two  governments  conjointly,  as 
far  as  the  point  where  the  Frankfort  authorities 
take  it  up. — Tsunus  railway,  or  line  from  Frankfort 
to  Wiesbaden.  This  well  frequented  line  begins  at 
Kastel,  the  strongly  fortified  Ute-de-pont  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine  opposite  Mains  (Mayence), 
shortly  after  leaving  which,  it  throws  off  a  braooh 
to  Wiesbaden  and  Biberich.  At  the  latter,  a  pro- 
longation to  Riidesheim  commences,  the  sanction 
for  constructing  which  was  obtained  in  1845;  a 
branch  of  this  prolongation  will,  in  virtue  of  the 
same  concession,  run  from  Hochst  to  the  baths  of 
Soden,  at  the  foot  of  the  Taunus  range.  Frankfort 
has  for  its  environs  two  short  lines,  one  to  Offenbach, 
the  other  to  Haiiau ;  this  last  will  serve  as  a  link  of 
the  Bavarian  line  firom  Niirnberg  to  Frankfort. — 
Mains  to  Ludwigshafen.  This  railway  is  laid  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  passes  along  the 
Hessian  territory  to  the  Bavarian  firontier.  It  be- 
longs to  a  company.  The  line,  prolonged  by  the 
lines  firom  Spires  to  Lauterburg,  and  from  Lanter- 
barg  to  Strasburg,  will  become  one  of  the  sections 
of  the  great  railway,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
from  Basle  to  Mains. 

10.  Prussian  railway t  to  the  wett  of  the  Weter, — 
Line  firom  the  Weser  to  the  Rhine,  or  from  Minden 
to  Cologne.  This  railway,  politically  so  important 
to  Prussia,  was  first  projected  in  1829.  It  opens  the 
capital  of  that  kingdom  to  its  own  widely-separated 
provinces  on  the  Rhine,  and  all  Northern  Germany, 
Belgium,  France,  Holland,  and  Britain.  Two  suc- 
cessive companies  failed  to  effect  its  construction ; 
but,  in  Dec.  18,  1843,  a  third,  with  the  aid  of  the 
government,  promises  to  finish  it  entirely  in  1847. 
It  deflects  upon  the  Rhine  to  Duisburg,  partly  to 
avoid  the  rugged  ground  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ruhr,  and  partly  because  the  direction  taken  will 
facilitate  the  intercourse  of  Northern  Germany  with 
Cologne  and  Holland.  Length  of  the  entire  main 
line,  176  miles;  two  short  branches  add  5  more. 
Another  branch  is  projected,  from  Lippstadt  to  the 
firontier  of  the  electorate  of  Hesse,  to  amalgamata 
with  the  Friedrich-Wllhem  or  Northern  railway. — 
Dusseldorf  and  Elberfeld  Railway.  This  line,  con- 
necting the  Rhine  with  the  mani^acturing  towns  of 
Elberfeld  and  Barmen,  was  begun  in  1837,  and 
opened  Sept.  3,  1841.  It  is  nearly  17  miles  long. 
About  midway  there  is  an  inclined  plane,  2  miles 
long.  This  the  descending  train  goes  down  with 
the  locomotive  in  fh>nt,  and  at  the  same  time,  by 
means  of  an  endless  rope,  raises  the  ascending  train. 
— Elberfeld  to  Dortmund.  A  local  line,  37  miles  in 
all,  and  very  sinuous :  principally  for  coal  and  other 
minerals.  It  joins  the  Weser  and  Rhine  railway 
at  Dortmund. — Westphalian  railways.  The  existing 
lines  are  but  17  local  ones  for  the  Ruhr  collieries ; 
but  four  great  railways  are  projected,  vis.,  1.  ilamm 
to  Monster ;  3.  Munster  to  Lower  Ems  ;  3.  Elber* 
feld  to  Cologne ;  4.  Barmen  to  Cologne.—- Cologne 
to  Amsterdam .  The  Dutch  portion  is  nearly  flniahed ; 
the  Prussian  section  remaioing  to  lay  down. — Bonn 
to  Cologne.  This  was  meant  to  be  continued  to 
Coblents.  It  is  fhlly  18  miles  long,  and  was  opened 
Feb.  15,  1844.^Rhine  railway.  This  line  starts 
from  Cologne,  joins  to  the  Belgian  lines  at  Herbes- 
thal,53i  miles  distant,  passing  through  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  4e.  Before  arriving  at  that  city,  there  is  a 
plane,  1}  mile  long,  to  descend;  an  endless  wire 
rope  and  fixed  engines  are  used  here.  Although  at 
3x 
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first  only  a  single-traok  line  (with  proTiiion  made 
for  being  doable-tracked),  it  coat  the  average  price 
of  £20,000  a  mile,  owing  to  the  difficaltieB  of  the 
ground,  especiallj  towards  Belgium.  The  portion 
next  to  Aix  la  Chapelle  was  opened  in  1841 ;  the 
section  thence  to  Herbesthal,  on  the  Belgian  fron- 
tier, on  the  2lBt  Oct.  1843.  By  its  means  the  me- 
tallic wares  of  Belgiam.  and  colonial  produce  from 
Antwerp,  Ac.  are  readily  carried  into  Germany ;  and 
it  has  lately  become,  by  treaty  with  Belgiam,  the 
general  highway  for  the  ZoUverein,  or  Prussian 
commercial  league.— Rhine  and  Mouse  Railway 
This  may  be  considered  as  a  prolongation  of  the 
Weser  and  Rhine  line,  towards  the  Belgian  frontier. 
It  proceeds  from  Dusseldorf  to  Sittard,  on  the  Dutch 
territory,  not  far  from  Maestrioht,  and  establishes 
a  direct  traffic  between  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  the  right  and  left  banks  of  the  Rhine ;  it  likewise, 
by  means  of  the  intermediate  Belgian  railway,  carries 
their  several  products  to  the  port  of  Antwerp. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  summary  of  the  whole 
German  lines  for  the  year  1845.  Those  which  were 
open  at  that  time,  or  shortly  before,  we  have  indi 
oated  in  their  several  places ;  most  of  the  rest  were 
in  construction,  some  have  been  finished  since,  and  a 
few  were  merely  projected,  and  may  never  be  realized. 
Others  again,  then  announced  as  merely  in  contem- 
plation, are  not  enumerated :-» 

Br.ttinaM. 
For  the  grsod-dofcliv  of  Baden.  thi«r«  were,     .  174 

,.       kiordom  of  Wttrtemberg  c^  then  finished),        IM 

,,       empire  of  Auttha(incladin|r  Lombftrdy,  Ac).  I  iOl 
.,       kiogdom  of  PruMia  (with  Anhalt),  .    1S74} 

Saxony 4*i4l 

.,  „  Hanorerandduehvof  Brantwiok.  997} 

Hamburg,    Bremen,    Labeck,    HoUtein,   Mecklen- 

hnrtf.  He 149| 

Heaae,  Nauaa  (gr.  duchie*)  Frankfort  territory,  Sv8 

Total,    4500 

The  two  following  years  saw  the  above  aocoant 
largely  augmented,  as  we  observed  at  the  outset. 

The  German  railways,  as  we  have  seen,  partly  be- 
long to  private  companies,  partly  to  the  state,  and 
partly  to  both.  In  most  cases,  though  not  all,  the 
contracts  with  the  subject  stipulate,  that  they  shall 
ultimately  be  state  property.  The  gauge  adopted 
for  all  the  lines  is  uniform,  with  the  unlucky  excep- 
tion, already  noted,  of  the  Baden  lines.  It  is  4  feet 
8j^  inches  wide.(aame  as  the  British).  The  rails  are 
au  of  wrought  iron,  except  on  one  short  local  line, 
from  Prague  to  Lahna.  Various  forms  of  rail  have 
been  adopted,  and  different  modes  of  supporting  them 
proposed;  as,  has  occurred,  indeed,  in  all  other 
countries.  British  examples,  on  most  points,  have 
served  as  models.  From  us,  too,  the  Germans  had 
the  chief  portion  of  their  first  locomotives,  and  some 
few  are  still  sent ;  but  the  minority  are  now  home- 
made; there  are  about  20  German  establishments 
for  making  them,  in  various  localities. 

BAIL  WATS  OF  ROBTHXRH  XUBOPB,  Ao. 

HoUand. — The  Qutch  railways  are  insignificant 
as  yet.  The  "  Dutch- Rhenish  Railway"  passes 
from  Amsterdam  to  Rotterdam,  through  Utrecht, 
to  Amheim  (where  it  joins  the  Over- xssel  line), 
and  the  Prussian  frontier  near  Emmerich.  Length, 
103  miles ;  of  which  22,  Amsterdam  to  Utrecht,  op. 
Dec.  1843 ;  Utrecht  to  Amheim,  86,  May  14,  1846; 
leaving,  from  Rotterdam  to  Utrecht  (31  miles),  and 
Arnheim  to  Emmerich  (12),  and  9  miles  branches. 
Granted  for  53  years.  Gauge,  6|  feet.  Fifty  miles 
cost  only  about  £6000  per  average  mile.  The 
Haarlem  railway  was  opened  in  1839;  Leyden,  1842; 
the  Hague,  1843  ;  Rotterdam,  1844.  Towards  the 
German  frontier,  and  approximating  Belgian  rail- 
ways, the  cost  of  the  lines  was  £15,000  per  average 
mile. — Some  few  other  Dutch  lines  are  sanctioned. 


Jittuia.  -  In  this  great  empire  little  U 
effected  as  yet,  either  by  pablie  or  phnu  ^ 
priie.    By  a  ukase  of  the  ciar,  dated  Feb  i; 
the  formation  of  four  lines  of  state  nilviri «-. 
dered ;   namely,   1.   From  Petenbnrf  t«  V 
(397}  miles),  which  was  nearly  iloitbed  ti  1m 
Petersburg  to  Warsaw,  and  towaidi  ('tvo« 
nearly  completed   in  1846).    S.  Prol«i:i:. 
Austro- Hungarian  lines  to  Odetu.   4.  lU.  •. 
tween  the  rivers  Volga  and  Dana;  for  \U  vr^- 
of  goods  chiefly.    Total  length  of  tk  fx;    • 
about  1600  miles. 

In  1846,  a  private  CAmpany  obtain^  sr^ 
sanction  for  a  line  between  Petenbirfv:'' 
stadt,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nera;  (SSib^'  ' 
a  bifurcation  seaward  to  the  N.W.  of  a^m 
same  length.  > 

Besides  the  foregoing,  the  only  lioe  Rt^i  i- 
sessed  was  an  early  one,  aiboat  20  milec  lo«(,  W  >-* 
Petersburg,  Tsarko«ielo,  and  Padoink. 

Po/afi<2.— The  Warsaw  and  Vienna  BiJn*  r 
a  branch  to  Cracow,  is  230  milei  loof.  u^ . : 
the  Austrian  Northern  near  Otwieciiii   > 
1846,  it  waa  opened  from  Wamwto  IV*' 
the  frontiers  of  Silesia.    It  wiU  all  b«&:^ 
1848. — Constructed  by  a  eempasy. 

2>«nmarl;.— With  the  exceptioo  of  the  (x: 
Unks  of  the  Hanse  town  Uoes,  tbrwsk  t^  li 
territory,  noted  above,  none  hate  W«  tJ  ■ 
though  some  have  been  projected;  oM,«f^' 
was  undertaken  by  a  company,  to  niie  n»  -". 
Altona,  and  Kiel.  ^ 

i5tirtf<i«n.— The  first  line  pouewl  ^ttis  Ir. 
dom,  was  that  begun  to  be  laid  dvn.  ii  tft«  rr 
of  1847,  by  an  English  company, Wtnwt^  .' 
mines  of  Gillimars  and  the  port  of  Ttfv'w'* 
Swedish  Lapland. 

ITALIAV  RjlIlWATI. 

The  great  Lombard  line  has  bees  afava^T^  '^ 
to  under  the  Austrian  seetioa  of  oerr: ' 
begins  at  Milan  (throwing  olf  a  norther-  ?. 
Monia),  and  ends  at  Venice,  to  wbiek  my  .vj 
ried  across  the  Lagoons,  on  a  BBagsi4e«i  *■''-' 
league  in  length.     On  the  4th  Jan  lS4e>>' 
from  Vicenaa  to  Venice  was  ftniiked  awi  " 
It  ia  about  40  miles  long;  it  pasKi  oTer et ' 
Tessina,   BochigUere.  and  Betroae,  and  i:-* 
three  tunnels,  near  Vicenia. 

Flwrenu  to  Z^A<>ni.— The  lectioaof  ti* 
from  Leghorn  to  Pisa,  has  been  open  w  - 
year*.     Early  in  1846,  it  was  proleori  * 
d'Erra  ;  in  Oct.,  1846,  it  was  continsrdt^^ 
a  disUnce  of  19  mUes;  in  184t. finiibedw  J  " 
Another  line  (15  mUes,)  to  be  finished  is  w* 
nects  Pistoia  with  the  latter,  thronfb  »^ 
line  from  Pisa  to  Lucca,  was  opened  »  • 
1846;  and  another,  from  Empoh  to  Siesaa,  ^  »- 
year. 

In  1846,  Lieut.  Waghom  proposed  1«»»?  *^ 
line  along  the  eastern  territories  of  the  p»- ' 
forward  the  deUvery  of  the  overUod  Inda  f  i 

iSomofi  filotef.— TUl  the  aeceisioa  of  fT 
IX.  in  1846.  no  railway  project  wn  ««»  \ 
in  the  territories  of  the  Church,  ahkooj^^j 
time  the  saored  borders  had  already  bj^t-x 
the  points  of  Sienna  and  Capoa  b  ^^ 
however,  a  company  obtained  papal  lanrti  • 
10  mile  line  between  Rome  and  Alteao ;  ai 
itwa8COnc]uded,anlUlian-AngloCoiBpas!:r 

a  privilege  tor  several  main  lines,  oo  coadi. 
realising  a  guaranteed  flmd  of  aboot  i< 
sterUng.  The  four  foUowing  routes  were  i- 
jected:— 1.  Rome  to  Ciprano,  on  the  >»■ 
frontier.  2.  Rome  to  Porto  d'Augio-  5  * 
Civita  Vecchia.  4.  Rome  to  Ancona.iij' 
to  Bologna.    His  holiness,  at  the  same  tipe 
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a  gold  medal  for  the  best  line  horn  Umbna  to  the 
Marches.  Early  in  1847>  the  preltminarf  works  on 
the  line  from  Rome  to  the  NeapoUtaa  froatier  were 
hcf^uB :  those  upon  the  Ciriti  Vecehia  line  also- 

In  the  south  of  Italy,  there  is  a  line  of  about  30 
miles,  between  Naples  cityand  Capua,  lately  finished. 
A  continuation,  to  Terracina,  on  the  pap*l  firontier, 
is  in  progress.  Naples  to  Castellamare,  17^  miles  ; 
it  throws  off  a  branch  to  Nocera  and  PompeLL 

OaiBNTAL  aAILWATS. 

A  line  was  survey ed,  some  years  ago,  by  Mr.  J,  6. 
Galloway  of  London,  a  young  engineer  once  in  the 
•erTioe  of  Mehemet  Ali,  for  facilitating  the  overland 
piAMge  to  India,  by  Alexandria,  Cairo,  and  Sues. 
This  has  never  been  effected,  possibly  never  will  be. 
The  transit  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo,  and  across 
the  isthmus,  is  now  regularly  made  in  48  hours ;  it 
has  been,  and  can  be  done  constantly  (though  at 
groat  expense)  by  express,  in  SO  hours.  The  ad- 
vantages accruing  from  a  railway  over  such  a  desert 
do  not  counter vmI  the  enermona  first  cast,  and  the 
f  till  greater  cost  of  maintaining  a  line  through  an 
unsettled  region,  where  an  army  might  be  required 
for  its  occasional  or  even  eonstant  protection.  In 
IvSie.  the  average  number  of  paasengera  oonveyed  by 
means  of  transit  at  preaent  in  use,  was  300  a 
month.  The  pacha  has  cleared  £30,000  a-year  by 
the  profits  arising  from  the  permission  and  facilities 
famished  by  him  to  Bntiah  mails  and  travellers. 

India. — The  following  lines  were  applied  for  to 
Parliameot,  by  companies,  in  1847:  "  KMt  Indian," 
to  run  from  Calcutta  to  N.  W.  provinces.  "  Cal- 
cutta and  Diamond  Harbour,"  on  the  Hooghley. 
**  Great  Indian  PeninsiUar,"  from  Bombay  west- 
ward. "  Great  Western  Bengal,"  Calcutta  to  Pat- 
na.  *'  Direct  Bombay  and  Madras,"  to  cross  the 
Peninsula.  The  "Madras,  Nellore,  and  Arcot," 
was  started,  promisingly,  in  1846.  The  "  Direct 
Trunk,"  one  of  the  E.  I.  Co. 'a  lines,  was  adopted 
by  the  Directors  in  Dec.  1846.  It  is  to  connect  Cal- 
cutta with  the  N  W.  provinces.  Sundry  conditions 
were  laid  down  by  the  E.  I.  Co.  Directors.  The 
latter  agreed  to  obtain  the  land  for  the  whole  linea, 
but  they  reserved  a  right  of  purchaae  from  the 
R.iilway  Ce.  after  30  years.  But  no  line  had  been 
realised  in  our  E  I.  poaaeasions  at  the  doae  of  1846. 

Ceylon, — A  company  was  formed,  in  1846,  for  a 
line  90  miles  long,  between  Col  umbo  and  Kandy, 

AM BBfCAIf  UAILWATS. 

These  are,  as  yet,  confined  to  the  northern  con- 
tinent, and  chiefly  to  the  United  States,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  the  few,  realised  or  projected,  in  Canada,  or 
other  British  possessions  on  the  American  N.  main- 


and  thence  to  Philadelphia  by  the  Philadelphia  ami 
Trenton  railroad.  From  Philadelphia  it  proceeds 
to  Baltimore  by  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and 
Baltimore  raibnoad,  and  thence  to  Washington  by 
the  Washington  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad.  The  road  continues  froih  Washington  to 
Fredericksburg  in  Virginia.  At  Fredericksburg  the 
line  is  resumed  and  proceeds  to  Richmond  by  the 
Fredericksburg  and  Richmond  railroad,  thence  to 
Petersburg  by  the  Richmond  and  Petersburg  rail- 
road, thence  by  the  Petersburg  and  Roanoke  rail- 
road to  Gaston  in  North  Carolina,  thence  by  the 
Raleigh  and  Gaston  railroad  to  Raleigh,  whence  it 
continues  to  Columbia,  in  South  Carolina.  From 
Columbia,  by  the  Columbia  branch  of  the  South 
Carolina  railroad,  the  line  is  conducted  to  Branch- 
ville,  and  thence  by  the  main  line  of  the  South  Ca- 
rolina railroad  to  Augusta  in  Georgia.  At  Augusta 
oommencea  the  Georgia  railroad,  which  extends  to 
De  Kalb  county,  whence  runs  a  road  to  West  Point, 
on  the  Chottahooche.  From  West  Point  the  line 
proceeda  along  the  Montgomery  and  Weat  Point 
railroad  to  Montgomery  in  Alabama,  and  thence  by 
the  Alabama.  Florida  and  Georgia  railroad  to 
Penaacola  in  Florida.  The  aggregate  length  of  theae 
railroads  was,  in  1840,  1600  milea.  By  the  railroad 
from  Richmond,  via  Abingdon,  to  the  Tenneaaee 
line,  a  route  to  New  Orleana  ia  effected  by  meana  of 
the  Highwaaaee,  Knoxville  and  Nashville,  and  the 
New  Orleans  and  Naahville  railroada. 

The  aecond  great  thoroughfkre  commencea  at 
Boston,  and  proceeda  to  Worceater  by  the  Beaton 
and  Worceater  railroad ;  at  Worceater  the  line  ia 
continued  by  the  Great  Weatem  railroad  to  West 
Stockbridge,  and  thence  to  Albany  by  the  Albany 
and  West  Stockbridge  railroad.  From  Albany  the 
line  proceeds  along  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  rail- 
road to  Schenectady ;  thence  by  the  Schenectady  and 
Utica  railroad  to  Utioa;  thence  by  the  Syracuse 
and  Utica  railroad  to  Syracuse ;  thence  by  the  Sy- 
racuae  and  Auburn  railroad  to  Auburn ;  thence  by 
the  Auburn  and  Rocheater  railroad  to  Rocheater ; 
thence  by  the  Tonawanda  railroad  to  Attica;  and 
continuea  by  the  Attica  and  BuiEalo  railroad  to  Buf- 
falo. Thia  line  ia  530  milea  long,  and  one  of  the 
moat  important  in  the  United  Statea,  eapedally  that 
portion  of  it  extending  from  Albany,  westward. 

The  third  route  ia  that  by  the  New  York  and 
Erie  railroad,  about  450  miles  in  length. 

The  fourth  route  commences  at  Philadelphia,  with 
the  Reading  railroad  to  Port  Clinton  ;  thence  by  the 
Danville  and  Pottaville  railroad  to  Sunbury,  or  the 
Little    Schuylkill   and   Susquehanna    railroad    to 


land.  "  Most  of  the  railways,  hitherto  constructed  Williamsport ;  and  thence  by  the  Sunbury  and  Erie 
in  the  United  States  were,  till  recently,  designed  railroad  to  the  town  of  Erie,  on  Lake  Erie,  430  miles, 
merely  to  connect  certain  local  points,  without  re-  The  fifth  route  consists  of  railroads  and  canals, 
ferenee  to  a  general  aystem."  These  are  the  words '  It  commences  at  Philadelphia,  and  proceeds  to 
of  Mr.  H.  S.  Tanner,  in  his  U.  S,  Canalt  and  Rail- '  Columbia,  on  the  Susquehanna,  by  the  Philadelphia 
roaeU  (1810),  to  which  able  work  we  are  largely  in-  and  Columbia  railroad.  The  central  diviaion  of 
dcbted  for  a  portion  of  the  materials  of  this  section,  the  Pennsylvania  canal  takes  up  the  line  at  Colum- 
The  first  great  chain  ofrailroad,  is  that  commencing  bia,  and  proceeda  to  Hollidaysburg,  at  the  eastern 
at  Portsmouth  in  New  Hampshire,and  extending,  with  |  base  of  the  Alleghany  mountain,  which  is  crossed  by 
an  occasional  interval,  through  the  Atlantic  states  to  |  another  railroad,  (the  Alleghany  portage,)  extend- 
Pensacola  in  Florida.  From  Portsmouth  the  East-  ing  to  Johnstown  on  the  western  declivity  of  the 
em  railroad  extends  to  Beaton,  whence  the  line  ia ;  aame  ridge.  At  Johnatown  commences  the  western 
continued,  by  the  Boston  and  Providence  railroad  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  which  terminates 


the  line  at  Pittsburg.     Length,  394  milea. 

The  aixth  route  extenda  from  Baltimore  to  Wheel- 
ing, on  the  Ohio  river,  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 


to  Providence,  where  it  meeta  the  railroad  to  Sten- 
ington.  in  Connecticut.  From  Stonington,  after 
crossing  Long  Island  Sound  to  Greenport,  on  Long 

Island,  the  line  is  resumed,  and  proceeds  to  Brook- ,  railroad,  280  miles  in  length, 
lyn,  opposite  Now  York,  by  the  Brooklyn  and  Long*  The  aeventh  route  commences  at  Richmond,  iu 
iNJaod  railroad.  Length  100  miles.  Crossing  the  Virginia,  by  the  James  River  Canal,  which  extends 
East  river  to  New  Tork,  and  thence  over  the  Hud-  to  Covington,  in  Alleghany  county ;  thence  by  rail- 
son  to  Jersey  city,  the  line  is  continued  by  the  New  road  to  Loup  shoals  in  the  Kanawha  river ;  and 
Jersey  railroad  to  New  Brunswick,  thence  by  the  thence  by  the  Kanawha,  the  navigation  ef  which  has 
Trenton  and  New  Brunswick  railroad  to  Trenton,  been  improved  by  dams  and  locks,  to  the  Ohio  river. 
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RAILWAYS -RAIN. 


The  eighth  ronte,  718  milea  in  leDgih,  extends  from 
Charleston  by  the  South  Carolin«  railroad  to  Col- 
umbia, and  thenoe  by  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and 
Charleston  railroad,  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  and  the 

Ninth  route  extends  from  Savannah,  in  Georgia, 
vid.  the  Central  railroad,  to  Kacon,  and  thence  by 
the  AUbama  roads  to  Pensacola. 

All  these  routes,  it  will  be  peroeiTod,  are  conneoted 
with  the  great  Atlantic  line,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  main  artery.  The  minor  canals  and  railroads, 
in  tarn,  are  mere  ramifications  of  branches,  and  as 
such,  augment  the  revenues  of  the  whole. 

Thus  far  had  reached,  or  were  soon  to  reach,  the 
chief  lines  at  the  end  of  the  year  1840.  Several 
subordinate  lines,  realised  or  projected,  fill  up  the 
interval  between  1840  and  1846 ;  which  we  are  sorry 
our  space  does  not  permit  us  even  to  enumerate. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Montreal  and  New  York  city 
are  ( Sept.  1 846)  within  but  24  hears'  distance,  thanks 
to  steam  in  boat  or  on  rail.  Canada  and  N.  Carolina 
are  now  coigoined,  by  conHnuoui  rail,  vid  Boston. 

Near  the  end  of  the  same  year  a  line  was  surveyed, 
perhaps  begun,  to  prolong  the  great  Baltimore  line 
westward  to  the  Ohio ;  and,  yet  more  enterprising, 
some  American  speculators  were  about  to  connect 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

The  total  amount  of  "realised  railway**  in  the 
United  States,  early  in  the  year  1846,  was  about 
4500  miles  ;  but  lines  to  the  length  of  10,000  more 
were  projected,  and  would,  on  many  points,  have 
been  finished,  or  in  progress,  long  ere  now,  had  the 
financial  state  of  the  country  been  more  favourable. 
The  "Atnerican  Almanack"  for  1847  gives  a  "grand 
total  of  realised  railway,"  in  the  U.S.  of  4864^  miles. 
The  rate  of  speed  on  the  existing  lines  is  low,  per 
haps  not  more  than  from  14  to  15  miles  an  hour; 
though,  in  some  rare  instances,  30  miles  may  be  ex- 
ceeded on  the  older  and  superior  routes.  Nearly  all 
are  single-tracked ;  as  this  disadvantage  has  to  be 
obviatM  by  firequent "  sidings,"  the  slow  average  rate 
is  easily  accounted  for.  There  are  no  "  class  "  car- 
riages; or,  rather,  they  are  all  of  one  class.  Most 
of  the  carriages  are  long  omnibus-looking  vehicles, 
with  padded  seats,  each  holding  two  persons,  ranged 
on  each  side  of  a  middle  passage.  As  there  are 
usually  14  rows  of  double  seats,  the  number  of  adults 
they  accommodate  is  56.  Ladies  may  be  accommo- 
dated together  in  a  separate  vehicle.  In  winter  they 
are  heated  by  a  stove ;  and  always  lighted  at  night. 

In  all  cases,  the  state  legislatures  have  retained 
some  right  of  control  over  the  lines  of  railway  ;  in 
several  cases,  the  states  are  the  chief  shareholders ; 
in  particular  instances  having  advanced  portions  of 
funds,  in  others  guaranteed  payment  of  interest  on 
borrowed  capital,  they  have  become,  in  some  sort, 
mortgagees  of  the  lines,  which  are  held,  after  all,  only 
on  leases,  ranging  between  50  and  100  years.  The 
average  cost  per  mile  has  not  hitherto  exceeded 
£9000  sterling.  Wood  is  the  fuel  nsed,  nearly  every- 
where ;  coke  scarcely  ever.  The  utmost  economy 
has  been  generally  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
lines  and  stations ;  the  latter  are  little  better  than 
sheds  for  "  liquoring.'*  Short  curves  are  rounded, 
and  heights  ascendid,  which  surprise  British  travel- 
lers, and  yet  accidents  are  very  rare.  In  general  the 
termini  are  let  up  in  the  very  centre  of  the  towns,  but 
there  horse  traction  is  usually  had  recourse  to. 

The  Americans  early  availed  themselves  of  the 
advantages  of  the  eUctrieal  UUgraph,  Bfr.  Morse's, 
on  the  Washington  and  Baltimore  line,  has  been  in 
o^ration  for  several  years.  There  is  now.  or  soon 
will  be,  a  magnetic  connection  between  the  most 
distant  sections  of  the  United  SUtes.  In  1845. 
there  were  already  1107  miles  of  wires  contracted 
for:  toUl,  188,190  lbs.  weight,  being  17.000  lbs.  to 
100  miles. 


In  a  sitting  of  the  Paria  Aeadeny  of  Sc>v- 
(Sept.  14,  1846)  a  commonicaiion  was  m4  »i 
Mr.  Morse,  giving  the  extent  of  telegraphic  Iims  -^ 
established  in  the  U.  SUtM.     It  wm  as  fen««i>. 


AUwar  to  Bni&Uo, 
New  York  to  " 


Do.  toAlbwBj.  • 
Do.  to  WatUagton, 
WMhlnfton  to  Boltl— Of, 
BaMnore  to  PUlad^lpWa, 
Pbilsdelphte  to  New  YM  <raa 
New  York  to  NewteT«a» 
NewkftTen  to  Hutlbrd, 


Hartford  to  SfviayfieM, 
SpriofffleM  to  Bortoa, 
Albany  to  Boehertor, 


Mr.  Morse  stated  that  the  rteeMe  ielegnp*  a  .» 
chief  mode  of  transmitting  all  the  aevs  «f  tW  •!«• 
vemment  and  the  important  rrmrpmiiilrf  rfae 
chants  and  of  the  public  geoerallj. 

Canada,  ^.— La  Prairie  and  St.  Jeka%  k- 
road.  This,  the  first  line  laid  in  Cauda,  ii  svr 
16  miles  long,  and  forms  a  part  of  ^e  prucfs:  'jr 
of  communication  between  the  States  aad  CsiAa 
It  unites  Lake  Champlain  with  the  St.  La*m- 
by  a  more  convenient  route  than  was  fimati'i  t 
sued.^ <^ebec  to  St.  John'*.  Thim  line,  ai  srmr 
in  1840,  after  leaving  Qnebeo  was  to  paai  49n  -j* 
right  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  St.  Kkt^* 
river ;  thence  along  its  valley,  and  ■!!«■■  tW  c  ^ 
ing  ridge  into  that  of  Black  rhnr,  a  kraadi  ^  :-' 
St.  John's,  whose  valley  is  tramsed  in  its  «t*  • 
course  to  the  city  of  St.  Jolui*s,  a  itntsars  «f  ahr.- 
200  miles.  Much  of  this  railway  had  te  be  n: 
across  the  debateable  territory  rlslrif  by  the  su> 
of  Maine,  the  misunderstaading  about  whk&  v 
nearly  involved  us  in  war  with  the  United  S«si?i 

At  the  time  we  write,  the  CanadiaB  FottlBi  >  » 
is  in  progress,  as  also  Uiat  to  Hali&z*  Noes  5ma 

In  1846,  our  home  government,  it  is  ssniiii  i  wii 
jected  the  junction  ox  all  British  Aierica  ass  "v 
great  colony  ;  with  a  continnons  line  of  alase  rv 
munication,  between  Hali&x,  N.S.  aad  the  »-« 
western  point  of  our  wide-spread  pceMesiaaa.    IL. : 
of  the  proposed  line  would  necessarily  be  by  n^  * 
by  the  new  system  of  plank  roads,  which  bat  i^ 
eminently  successful  la  Canada,  and  Is  emaBy  ar  - 
to  any  country  where  iron  is  searee,  Inbenr  r-  - 
and  wwmI  abundant.   One  between  Looden  (  Cwkms- 
and  Port  Stanley,  80  miles  long,  waa  ftanu^ 
1845  ;  another,  50  miles,  between  Fort  Dewr  x« 
Hamilton,  in  1846  ;  and  a  third,  between  Bas.  *  - 
and  London,  80  miles,  was  eontiacted  iter  the  m^ 
year.    They  are  laid  for  double  or  alagle  I 
expense  of  the  former  being  400O,  the  1 
doilars  per  mile.    Those  uready 

expected  to  last  ten  years  without  i 

Weit  Indist, — Jamaica  (Kiagstoa  to   Sycra-.r 
town)  railway;  19  miles :  opened  la  Angna*  1m.*- 
Cuba  railway,  from  the  Havana  to  the  infcnjr.  *» 
verses  a  rich  plain,  through  fine   aeenery:  44  k.  ' 
long;  opened  in  1888.    "^^ro  other  lines  have  :» 
termini  at  the  town  of  St.  Jago,  opposite  Joma.  ^v 
Mr.  Took  says,  that  the  aggregate  extent  o/  ■ 
Imes  in  Cuba  was,  July  1845,  650  milea.     We  -. 
this  alleged  amount  &r  beyond  the  truth.   In  1  '^ 
company  was  formed  for  a  '*  Barbadoee  Geneva  £- 
way,"  40  miles  long;  and  anotber,  aiany-^ 
/or  Demerara.    In  Trinidad,  a  dooble 
same  year,  determined  en,  beiweea  Pert  o^  S^ 
Arima,  and  Pont  k  Pierre. 

RAIN.     This   meteorological  aheno»«nv*  - 
pends  upon  the  formation  and  diaaolntSon  of  <-    - 
The  humidity  suspended  in  the  ataospbers  tm  d^  ** 
from  the  evaporation  of  water,  partly  frw a  .a 
but  chiefly  from  the  vast  expanse  of  thy  ecems 
nirikce  of  lake,  of  pasture,  eomfield  ar  town*-.  • 


RAIM. 
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ports  ft  ooQtinuftl  erftponUoQ,  ftogmeiitod  only  bj 
th«  drynefs  of  tbo  ftir,  ftiid  the  npidltT  of  ito  suo- 
cessiTO  contftcU.  Eveo  ploughed  kuid  will  supply 
nearly  at  oinch  noltture  to  the  atoioephere  as  a 
bheet  of  water  of  equal  dimemioos.  If  the  whole 
of  the  waters,  which  fiiU  frooi  the  heaTcns,  were  to 
return  again,  the  eraporatlon  from  the  ground  might 
bo  snficieni  alone  to  maintain  the  perpetual 
circulation.  Bui  more  than  one-third  of  all  the 
rains  and  melted  snows  are  carried  by  the  rlTers 
to  the  ocean,  which  must  hence  restore  this  con- 
tinued wasto.  The  ah-,  in  exhaling  iU  watery 
•tore,  is  rendered  ouite  damp;  but  it  nwy  afterwards 
bf-come  dry»  on  bemg  transported  to  a  warmer  si- 
tuation. Such  is  the  esse  with  the  sea-breeae,  parti- 
cularly In  summer.  It  anives  on  the  shore  cold 
and  moist;  but  ss  it  adTances  into  the  interior  of 
the  continent.  It  grows  milder  and  drier.  The 
moisture  deposited  by  a  body  of  air  in  minute  glo- 
bules, which  remain  suspended  or  subside  slowly 
In  the  atmosphere,  constitutes  a  eiotid.  When  it 
comes  neir  us,  whether  it  hoveis  on  the  tops  of  the 
hills  or  spresds  over  the  valleys.  It  reoeiTes  the 
name  of  a/fagf.  The  production  of  rsin  has,  from 
the  earliest  times,  engaged  the  attention  of  philo- 
sophers; but  it  was  reserred  for  doctor  James  Mut- 
ton, of  Edinburgh,  to  aflbrd  the  true  solutioo  of  the 
problem.  His  theory  of  rahi  was  msde  known  in 
1787;  since  which  pwiod  it  has  been  greatly  neg- 
lected by  writers  upon  meteorology,  until  withhi  a 
Tery  few  years.  We  shall  now  give  an  outline  of 
doctor  Hutton*s  views.  Air,  in  cooling,  it  is  known, 
hss  the  property  of  depositing  the  moisture  it  con- 
tains. But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  b  it  cooled  in 
the  free  atmosphere,  unless  faj  the  contact  or  com- 
mixture of  a  colder  portion  of  the  same  fluid?  Now 
the  portion  of  air  which  is  chilled  must,  in  an  equal 
degree,  warm  the  other.  If,  in  consequence  of  this 
mutual  change  of  conditioo,  the  former  be  disposed 
to  resicn  its  moisture,  the  latter  is  more  inclined  to 
retein  it:  and,  consequentlv,  if  such  opposite  efl*ccts 
were  balanced,  there  could  on  the  whole  be  no  pre- 
dpitation  of  moisture.  The  separation  of  mois- 
ture, on  the  mixhig  of  two  masses  of  damp  air  at 
diflerent  temperatures,  would  therefore  prove,  that 
the  dissolving  power  of  air  suffers  more  diminution 
from  losing  pirt  of  the  combined  heat,  than  it  ac- 
quires aucmentation  from  gaining  an  equal  measure 
of  it:  and,  consequently,  this  power  must,  under 
equal  accessions  of  heat,  increase  more  slowly  at 
first  than  it  does  afterwards,  thus  advandng  always 
with  accumulated  celerity.  The  quantity  of  mois- 
ture which  air  can  hold,  thus  increases  in  a  much 
faster  ratio  than  its  temperature.  This  great  prin- 
ciple in  the  economy  of  nature  was  traced  by  doc- 
tor Button  from  indirect  experience.  It  is  the  sim- 
plest of  the  accelerating  kind,  and  perfectly  agrees 
with  the  bw  of  solution,  whkdi  the  hygrometer  has 
established.  Suppose  equal  bulks  of  air  in  a  state 
of  saturation,  and  at  the  different  temperatures  of 
ifteen  and  ibrty-five  centesimal  degrees,  were  inter- 
mixed; the  compound  arising  from  such  union  will 
evidently  have  the  mean  temperature  of  SO^.  But 
since,  at  these  temperatures,  the  one  portion  held 
200  parts  of  humidity,  and  the  other  800,  the  ag- 
gregate must  contain  1000  parts,  or  either  half  of 
it,  500;  at  the  mean  or  resulting  temperature,  how- 
ever,  this  portion  is  only  capable  of  suspending  400 
parts  of  humidity,  and,  consequently,  the  difference, 
or  too  parts,  amounting  to  the  two  hundredth  part 
of  the  whole  weight  S  air,  must  be  precipitated 
ss.  In  this  example,  it  has 
Tthat  the  portions  of  diflbrently  heated 
air  wera  satunied  with  moisture  before  mixing; 
but  it  is  only  required  that  they  should  approximate 


to  thb  condition.  The  effect,  however,  of  simple 
commixture  would,  in  most  cases,  be  very  small. 
To  explain  the  actual  phenomena,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  the  mutual  operatioo  of  a  chill  and  of  a 
warm  current  driving  swiftly  in  opposite  directions, 
and  continually  mixing  and  shifting  their  surfiu:es« 
By  this  rapidity,  a  larger  volume  of  the  fluid  is 
brought  into  contact  in  a  given  time.  Suppose,  for 
Instance,  the  one  current  to  have  a  temperature  of 
60O,  and  the  other  that  of  109  Fahr.;  the  blending 
surfaces  wiU  therefore  assume  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  00^.  Consequently  the  two  streams  throw 
together  200  and  334  2  parts  of  moisture,  making 
567.1  parts  lor  the  compoiwd,  which,  at  its  actual 
temperature,  can  hold  only  258.6  parts;  the  difl^- 
ence,  or  8.6  parts,  forms  the  measure  of  precipita- 
tion, corresponding  to  the  2S25ih  of  the  whole 
weight  of  the  commixed  air.  It  would  thus  require 
a  column  of  air  thlrtv  miles  in  length  to  fumbh, 
over  a  given  spot,  and  in  the  space  of  an  hour,  a 
deposit  of  moisture  equal  to  the  height  of  an  inch. 
If  the  sum  of  the  opposite  velocities  amounted  to 
sixty  miles  an  hour  and  the  intermingling  influence 
extended  but  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  the  grasing 
suriiMes,  but  there  would  still,  on  this  supposition, 
be  produced,  in  the  same  time,  a  fall  of  rahi  reach- 
ing to  half  an  inch  hi  altitude.  These  quantities 
come  withhi  the  limits  of  probability,  and  agree 
sufficiently  with  experience  and  observation.  But 
in  the  higher  temperatures,  though  the  diderence 
of  the  heat  between  the  opposite  strata  of  air  should 
remam  the  same,  the  measure  of  aqueous  precipi- 
tation is  greatly  faicrrased.  Thus,  while  the  mix- 
ture of  equal  masses  of  air,  at  the  temperatures  of 
40"*  and  00^,  is  only  6.0,  that  from  a  like  mixture 
of  80<>  and  100<*  amounto  to  19.  This  result  is 
entirely  oinflbrmable  to  observation,  for  showers 
are  most  copious  during  hot  weather  and  in  the 
tropical  climates.  The  quantity  of  rain  precipitated 
from  the  atmosphere  thus  depends  upon  a  variety 
of  circumstances,— on  the  previous  dampness  of  the 
commixed  portions  of  the  fluid/^their  difference  of 
heaty^the  elevation  of  their  mean  temperature,— 
and  the  extent  of  the  combination  which  Ukes 
place.  When  the  depoeition  is  slow,  the  very 
minute  aqueous  globules  remain  suspended,  and 
form  clouds ;  but  if  It  be  rapid  and  copious,  those 
particles  conglomerate,  and  produce,  according  to 
the  temperature  of  the  medium  throufdi  which  they 
descend,  rahi,  mist,  snow,  or  haiL  The  foregoing 
theory  tallies  precisely  with  what  we  experience 
in  the^oonnexion  of  rahis  with  the  variable  nature 
of  the  whids.  Steady  dry  weather  is  always  ac- 
companied by  a  steady  direction  of  the  wind ; 
whereas,  hi  rainy  weather,  the  winds  are  unsteady 
and  variable.  The  heavy  rains  that  Ikll  in  India 
always  take  place  dnrins  the  shilUng  of  the  mon- 
soons ;  and  while  they  last,  the  wuMS  are  always 
veering.— The  annual  quantity  of  rain  is  greatest 
at  the  equator,  and  graduallv  diminishes  as  we 
approach  the  pole.  This  will  be  evident  from  the 
folfowing  table,  showhig  the  aannal  depth  of  ratal 
hi  different  latitudes: 
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On  the  contrary,  the  number  of  rahiy  days  is  small- 
est at  the  equator,  and  increases  bi  proportion  to 
thedistance  from  It.  From  north  latitude  12*  to 
43«,  the  mean  number  of  rahiy  days  is  7a 
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From  43*  in  46«  the  mran  number  i«  10S 
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enoe  it  is  obvious  that  the  rain  falls  in  Tery 
heavy  showers  in  warm  climates,  and  that  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  gentle  as  we  advance  towards 
the  pole.  Consequently,  in  hot  climates,  the  air 
must  he  much  less  loaded  with  moisture,  and  the 
rate  of  evaporation  much  greater  than  in  cold  cli- 
mates. For  when  rain  falls  very  heavy,  a  great 
portion  of  it  runs  off  by  the  surface,  and  flows  into 
the  sea.  But  thb  happens  to  a  much  less  extent 
when  the  fall  of  rain  is  more  gentle. 

RAINBOW.  To  what  has  been  said  on  this 
subject  in  the  article  OjkHes  we  will  only  add,  that 
in  a  stormy  sea,  in  which  the  water  is  frequently 
sent  up  into  the  air  in  large  drops,  the  rays  of  the 
fitui  form  in  them  invertea  rainbows,  of  whicli  from 
twenty  to  thirty  are  frequently  visible  at  the  same 
time.  They  usually  have  but  two  colours  ;  yellow 
upon  the  side  towanis  the  sun,  and  pale  green  upon 
the  other  side.  The  appearance  of  two  rainbows, 
intersected  by  each  other,  which  sometimes  takes 
place  on  the  seacoast,  when  the  rBin-cloud  is  over 
the  water,  is  perhaps  the  effect  of  the  image  of  the 
sun  reflected  from  tiie  surface  of  the  water.  In  tlie 
morning,  we  often  see  the  colours  of  the  rainbow 
in  the  dew-drops  on  the  meadows,  where  the  bow 
is  hyperbolic  or  elliptical.  Rainbows  liliewise 
have  sometimes  been  observed  in  the  night,  which 
arise  from  the  refraction  and  dispersion  of  the  col- 
oured rays  of  the  moon  in  the  drops  of  rain  ;  they 
Hre,  however,  very  faint,  and  usually  form  only 
white  and  yellow  bows.  The  bishop  of  Spalatro, 
Antony  de  Dominis,ffave  the  first  accurate  explan- 
ation of  the  prindpu  rainbow,  in  a  treatise  which 
appeared  at  Venice  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  but  we  are  indebted  to  Newton  for 
the  complete  elucidation,  on  mathematical  princi- 
ples, of  tliis  bright  appearance  of  the  heavens  (^Op- 
iica,  London,  1706,  quarto).    See  Irig. 

RAINGUAGE,  oa  PLUVIOMETER;  a  ma- 
chine for  measuring  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls. 
There  are  various  kinds  of  rainguages :  one  of  the 
liest  is  a  hollow  cylinder,  having  within  it  a  cork- 
bail  attached  to  a  wooden  stem,  which  passes 
uirough  a  small  opening  at  the  top,  on  which  is 
placed  a  large  funnel.  When  this  instrument  is 
placed  in  the  open  air,  in  a  free  place,  the  rain  that 
falls  within  the  circumference  of  the  funnel  will  run 
down  into  the  cylinder,  and  cause  the  cork  to  float; 
and  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  cylinder  may  be 
seen  by  the  height  to  which  the  stem  of  the  float  is 
raised.  The  stem  of  the  float  is  so  graduatetl  as  to 
show,  by  its  divisions,  the  number  of  peroendicular 
inches  of  water  which  fell  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  since  tlie  last  observation.  It  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  observe  that,  after  every  observation, 
the  cylinder  must  be  emptied.  A  very  simple  rain- 
guage,  and  one  which  answers  all  practical  pur- 
poses, consists  of  a  copper  funnel,  the  area  of  whose 
opening  is  exactly  ten  square  inches.  This  funnel 
is  fixed  in  a  bottle,  and  the  quantity  of  rain  caught 
is  ascertained  by  multiplying  the  weight  in  ounces 
by  173,  which  gives  the  depth  in  inches  and  parts 
of  an  inch.  In  fixing  these  guages,  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  rain  may  have  firee  access  io  them. 
Hence  the  tops  of  buildings  are  usually  the  best 
places.  When  quantities  of  rain,  collected  in  them 
at  different  places,  are  compared,  the  instruments 
ought  to  be  fixed  at  the  same  heights  above  the 
ground  at  both  places,  because,  at  different  heights, 
Uie  quantities  are  always  different,  even  at  the  same 
place.     See  Rain. 

KA  JAIi ;  tlie  hereditary  princes  of  the  Hindoos, 


who,  before  the  subjugatieo  of  thr  comn  < 
Moguls,  Eovemed  the  varioM  oooMms  of  H. 
Stan,  as  they  stiH  continue  to  do  in  mm  Attr 
though  they  are  generally  defwadeotoi  it»i 
peans.    They  belong  to  the  ast«  of  Ctsk- 
or  Chehteree.     (See  Outr,  and  Hmdm '  a 
East  Indian  islands,  espedallj  in  the  j^ir* 
them,  where  the  arms  of  ibreign  caotpuor  . 
never  penetrated,  there  are  yet  aiaoy  mit\f*  • 
rajahs.      The  following  cut  rrpmnti  m  lu. 
rajah  seated,  with  his  two  attendints  brhji 


Rajah  is  the  prefix  to  many  gwpipKal  an- 
in  the  East  Indies. 

RAJASTHAN  (or  the  central ariveareR 
sUtes)  extends  from  929  to  30»i»rthbuiiV 
from  09®  to  78*^  east  longitude,  cosipreiKS   • 
square  miles.     It  consists  of  seveofWA**   *  * 
to  the  British  dominions.    This  cotrtiy »» 
paratively  but  Kttle  known  to  Enropms  %  ■ 
publication  of  a  valuable  work  oo  it  ^ 
Tod,  who  had  been  for  a  long  tiw  J»-' 
there.    The  work  is  of  much  iiit«wi  i»  e»  : 
grapher,  the  historian,  the  lover  of  po«n  »' 
Rnguist,  and  brings  to  light  cufwa  tuff  • 
tutions  similar  to  those  of  Europe.  ^^ 
remote  countries  of  the  East  expkw  ^^ 
spirit,  many  more  such  analogio  wtwM  f 
be  found.     See  the  Annalt  and  Jatift^ 
Jiuthan,  by  Lieut.    Cot.  James  TU.  ^  [ 
JgerU  to  the  fFettem  Rajpoot  SlnUt  Ju\  I 
18!?9). 

RAJPOOTANA.    See  RaJastMa. 

RAKE;  a  term  applied  to  the fluste*;' 
are  out  of  a  perpendicular  situatioo;  tf. '-^ 
mainmast  nikeM  aft 

RAKING;  the  act  of  csnnoosdinf  i  *  J  * 
stem,  or  head,  so  that  tl»e  balb  «»«« '^ 
length  of  the  decks,  which  is  one  of  dif  ^' 
gerous  incidents  that  can  happra  io  »  ■" 
Ihis  is  frequently  called  raJkmgfirtod*' 
similar  to  what  is  termed  by  eofioewi  **.* 

RALEIGH,  oa  RALEGH.  S»  W*it.>. 
tinguished  warrior,  statesmBn,  wad  »"»' 
reigns  of  Elisabeth  and  James  l..«*^' 
son  of  a  gentleman  of  ancient  family  •«  1|^ 
He  was  bom  in  1652,  in  that  cooniy,«»^ 
to   Oriel  college,  Oxford,  where  hii  r' 
ffave  a  high  opinion  of  his  capscity.  '|^ 
disposition  and  martial  ardour  ledhin  >i'^ 
seventeen,  to  join  a  body  of  grntlrtaf*  J"^ 
raised  to  assist  the  French  ProteatMitf.  J 
quently  accompanied  the  forces  lerK  nw^  '^ 
Norris  to  assist  the  Dutch,  and  sfirr«'*  * 
paniid  his  half-brother  Sir  Iluiiiphrfj  <•  ' 
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f       Toynge  to  Newfoundland.    On  hit  return,  lie  db- 
iingiiished  bimwlf  in  the  Irish  rebellion,  and  was 
I        rewarded  for  hii  lenrioff  by  a  oomiderable  eitate 
r        ill  Ireland.     llisfoTOurai  court  was  advanced  by 
a  well- known  ad  of  callajibry.    The  queen,  in  a 
k        walk  among  a  crowd  of  coortien,  ha«  ing  oome  to  a 
s|iot  in  which  the  path  wai  olntmctra  by  mire, 
r        Kaleigli  immediately  took  off  his  rich  plush  cloak, 
s        and  spread  it  on  tl»e  ground  for  a  foot^doth.     lo 
\         1584,  his  active  dispositkm  was  manifested  in  a 
r        soli«*me  for  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  those 
paru  of  North  America  not  already  appropriated 
by  Christian  states.     By  his  interest^  he  obtained  a 
very  extensive  patent  for  this  purpose;  and,  with 
the  help  of  friends,  two  sliips  were  fitted  ouL  These 
▼essels  having  carried  home  cargoes  that  sold  well, 
a  second  exp^ition  of  scTon  vessels  folfowed,  under 
tlie  commaJid  of  Sir  Ridiard  Greoville,  Raleigli*s 
kinsman.    The  latter  enterprise  terminated  in  the 
M'ttlement  of  Virginia,  so  culled  in  tumour  of  queen 
Kliaabeth,  and  is  said  to  liave  first  iutruduoed  tobac- 
co and  potatoes  to  Europe.     In  the  mean  time,  he 
WHS  honoured  with  knighthood,  and  rewarded  by 
several  lucratiTe  gnuits,  including  a  large  share  of 
Uie  forfeittKi  Irisli  estates.     H«  was  one  of  the 
council  to  whom  the  consideration  of  the  best  means 
of  opposing  the  Spanish  armada  was  intrusted,  and 
was  among  the  number  of  volunteers  who  Joined 
the  English  fleet  with  ships  of  their  own.     In  1689, 
he  accompanied  the  expelled  king  of  Portugal  in 
liis  attempt  to  reinstate  himself,  for  which  serrice 
lie  received  several  additfonal  niarks-of  favour  and 
emolument;   for,  although  fond  of  glory,  he  was 
almost  equally  so  of  gain.    On  his  return  from 
I'urtugal,  he  visited  Ireland,  and  omtracted  an  inti- 
macy with  Spenser,  who  celebrated  Sir  Walter 
under  the  title  of  tlie  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean,  and  to 
his  Faery  Queen  prefixed  a  letter  to  him  explana- 
tory of  its  plan  and  design.    The  latter,  in  return, 
introduced  the  poet  to  Elisabeth.    In   1592,  he 
commanded  an  expedition  with  a  view  of  attacking 
Panama;  but  was  recalled  by  the  queen,  and,  soon 
lifter,  incurred  her  displeasure  by  an  amour  with 
one  of  her  maids  of  honour,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Throckmorton.    Although  he  made  the 
b«fsi  reparation  in  his  power,  by  marrying  that  lady, 
he  was  imprisoned  for  some  mouths,  ami  bantsheici 
the   queen's    presence.    To    reooTer    favour,  he 
planned  an  expedition  to  Guiana,  in  whidi  he  em- 
barked in  February,  1 61)5,  and  reached  the  Orinoco; 
but  was  obliged,  by  sickness  and  contrary  winds,  to 
return,  after  having  done  little  more  than  take  a 
formal  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of 
Elisabeth.     In  ISD(S,  be  had  so  far  regained  fiiTour 
that  he  had  a  naval  command  under  the  earl  of 
Essex,  with  whom  a  difference  ensued,  that  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  lasting  enmity  between  them.     Sir 
Walter  was  subsequently  fully  restored  to  the  good 
graces  of  Klimbeth,  wlu>  nominated  him  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Jersey.    He  witnessed  the  ruin  of  his 
antagonist,  the  earl  of  Essex,  whose  execution  he 
urgfd,  and  persoiuilly  viewed  from  a  window  in  the 
armoury.    (See  DevereuM )    The  speedy  death  of 
the  queen,  which  this  very  catastniphe  hastened, 
put  a  period  io  his  prosperity.    James  I.,  whom, 
with   some    other  courtiers,  he    sought  to  limit 
ill  his  power  of  introducing  the  ScoU  into  Eng. 
land,  resented    that  attempt,  and    disliked    him 
as  the  ejiemy  of  his  fnend  the  earl  of  Essex.    Al- 
though  received  with  external  ctvilitv  at  court, 
he  was  lieprived  of  his  post  of  captain  or  the  guards, 
snd  eridently  diaooontenanced.     This  treatment 
prayed  upon  his  high  spirit;  and,  a  oonspiracy  hav- 
ing been  fonaed  for  the  purpose  of  pmcing  upon 
Uw  throne  Ute  Jady  Arabella  Stuart,  Sir  Walter  was 


accused  of  participating  hi  it  by  lord  Ccbhom,  to 
whose  idle  proposals  he  had  given  ear,  withoutap- 
proTing  them.  By  the  base  subservience  of  tl.e 
jury,  he  was  broucfat  ui  guilty  of  high  treason,  even 
to  the  surprise  of  the  attorney-general  Coke  him- 
self, who  declared  that  he  had  only  charged  him 
with  misprision  of  treason.  Raleigh  was  reprieved, 
and  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  his  wife,  at  her 
earnest  iolicitation,wasallowed  to  reside  with  him, 
and  where  his  youngest  son  was  bom.  Though  his 
estates,  in  general,  were  preserved  to  him,  the  ra- 
pacity of  the  king's  minion,  the  infamous  Car,  seised 
on  his  manor  of  Sherborne,  upon  a  flaw  found 
in  his  prior  cooTeyance  of  it  to  his  son.  It  was 
not  until  after  twelve  years'  confinement  that  he  ol>> 
tained  his  liberation,  diu-ing  which  interval  he  com- 
posed the  greater  part  of  his  works,  and  especially 
his  History  of  the  World.  He  was  only  released, 
at  Ust,  bv  the  advance  of  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
the  new  fovourite  Villiers  (see  B^iekmgham):  and, 
to  retrieve  his  broken  fortunes,  he  planned  another 
expedition  to  America.  He  obtained  a  patent  un- 
der the  great  seal  for  making  a  settlement  in  Gui- 
ana ;  but,  in  order  to  retain  a  power  over  him,  the 
king  did  not  grant  him  a  pardon  for  the  sentence 
passed  upon  him  for  his  alleged  treason.  How  for 
Raleigh  knowingly  deceived  the  court  by  his  repre- 
sentations of  rich  discoveries,  and  gold  mines,  it  ia 
impossible  now  to  ascertain ;  but,  having  readied 
the  Orin<K»,  he  dispatched  a  portion  of  his  force  to 
attack  the  new  Spanish  settlement  of  St.  Thomas, 
which  was  captured,  with  the  loss  of  his  eldest  son. 
The  expectea  plunder,  however,  proved  of  little 
value ;  and  Sir  Walter,  after  having,  in  vain,  at- 
tempted to  induce  his  captains  to  attack  otiier  Span- 
ish settlements,  arrived  at  Plymouth  in  July,  1618. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Spanish  ambassador  had  pro* 
duced  such  an  effect  upon  James  (see  James  /), 
who  was  seeking  the  hand  of  the  Infonta  for  his 
son  Charles,  that  Raleigh  was  arrested,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  James  had  reason  to  be  of- 
fended with  the  conduct  of  Raleigh  against  a  power 
in  amity  with  himself,  and  might  have  tried  him 
for  this  new  offence;  but,  with  his  usual  meaiuiess 
and  pusillanimity,  determined  to  execute  him  on 
his  former  sentence.  Being  brought  before  tlie 
court  of  king*s  bench,  his  plea  of  an  implied  par- 
don by  his  subsequent  command  was  overruled ; 
and,  Uie  doom  of  death  be'mg  pronounced  against 
htm,  it  was  carried  into  executfon  the  following  day 
(October  29,  lGi8\  in  Old  Palace-yard.  His  be- 
haviour at  the  scaffold  was  calm ;  and,  after  address- 
ing the  people  at  some  length  in  his  own  justifica- 
tion, ho  received  the  stroke  of  death  with  perfect 
composure.  Thus  fell  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  the 
sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  by  one  of  the  most  odi- 
ous acts  of  the  discraceml  reign  of  James  I.  As 
a  politician  and  public  character,  this  eminent  per- 
son is  open  to  much  aiiinmdversion ;  but,  in  extent 
of  capacity  and  vigour  of  mind,  he  had  few  equals, 
even  in  an  a^e  of  great  men.  His  writings  are  on 
a  variety  of^  topics,  poetical,  military,  maritime, 
geographical,  political,  and  historical.  Most  of  iiis 
miscellaneous  pieces  have  ceased  to  be  interesting, 
but  his  History  of  the  World  is  one  of  tlie  best  spe- 
dmens  of  the  English  of  his  day,  being  at  once  the 
style  of  Ihe  statesman  and  the  scliolar.    The  com- 

Ess  of  the  work  did  not  admit  fuhiess  of  lurrativo, 
t  he  is  often  an  acute  and  eloquent  reasoner  on 
historical  evenU.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Oldys 
(1736,  2  vob..  fol.).  Of  his  miscellaneous  works, 
an  edition  by  Doctor  Birch  was  published  in  174S, 
in  two  volumes,  octavo. 

RALLENTANDO.  also  RITARDANDO,  oa 
LENTANDO  (//a/Mfi>.in  music*  indicates  that  Uie 
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time  of  the  psssage  over  whidi  it  is  written,  is  to 
be  gradually  retarded. 

RALPH,  James,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  in 
North  America,  came  to  England  as  a  literary  ad- 
venturer  in  1725,  in  company  with  Beigamin  Fmik^ 
lin.  In  1728,  Ralph  published  a  poem,  entitled 
**  Night,"  to  which  Pope  thus  alludes  in  the  Dun- 
ciad: 

*'  Silrace,  70  vrolvas,  while  Ralph  to  CTnthia  bowit. 
Making  nij^ht  liideoa8,-^uuw(»r  him,  ye  owbl** 

He  afterwards  attempted  the  drama,  but  without 
success;  and  having  produced  a  tragedy,  a  comedy, 
an  opera,  and  a  farce,  he  toolc  up  we  employment 
of  a  pnrty  writer.  In  1742,  he  published  an 
Answer  to  the  Memoirs  of  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough ;  and  in  1744,  appeared  his  History  of  Eng- 
land, during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.,  James  II., 
William  III,  &c.,  (2  vols.,  folio),  which,  as  a  work 
of  research,  is  li^  no  means  destitute  of  merit.  He 
was  at  length  connected  with  the  politicians  and  li- 
terary men  who  were  attached  to  the  service  of 
Frederic,  prince  of  Wales ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
Rnlph  is  said  to  have  Income  possessed  of  a  manu- 
script written  by  the  prince,  or  under  his  direction, 
to  which  so  much  importance  was  attributed,  that  a 
gratuity  or  a  pension  was  bestowed  on  the  holder, 
as  a  compensation  for  surrendering  it.  He  obtained 
a  pension  after  the  accession  of  George  III.,  but 
he  did  not  long  enjoy  it,  as  his  death  took  place  in 
1762.  Besides  the  works  mentioned,  he  publbhed 
a  treatise  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Parliaments  (2 
vols.,  8vo.) ;  the  Case  of  Authors  by  Profession 
(8vo.);  and  a  number  of  political  pamphlets. 

RAM,  Battbrino.    See  Battering  Ram, 

RAMBBRG,  John  HsNar,  disUnguished  for  his 
paintings  and  etchings,  was  bom  in  1767»  in  Han- 
over. He  first  showed  his  talent  by  drawings  of 
scenes  in  the  Harts  mountains.  These  drawings 
became  known  to  the  king  of  En^rland,  his  sove- 
reign, as  elector  of  Hanover,  who  induced  him  to 
come  to  London,  where  he  provided  for  him. 
He  remained  there  nine  years,  and  perfected 
himself  under  Reynolds.  Murphy,  Bartolossi,  and 
other  ensravers  of  the  first  rank  in  England,  en- 
graved drawings  of  his.  In  1788,  the  King  sent 
him  to  Italy,  whence  he  returned  to  Hanover,  where 
he  was  appointed  painter  to  the  court.  Pew  pain- 
ters and  designers  have  produced  so  many  works 
as  he  has;  but  this  rapidity  prevented  the  full  de- 
velopment of  his  talent.  Ramberg  distinguished 
himself  particularly  in^  the  humorous  caricature. 
The  drawings  to  tlie  magnificent  edition  of  Wie- 
land's  works  are  all  by  him  :  some  he  etched  him- 
self. 

RAMBOUILLET,  a  village  of  France,  thirty 
miles  s(rath-west  of  Paris,  and  near  the  extensive 
forest  of  the  same  name.  Here  is  situated  a  royal 
castle,  with  extensive  grounds,  and  several  large 
buildings  connected  with  it.  The  castle  has  a  fine 
library,  and  there  is  a  celebrated  breed  of  merino 
sheep  here,  introduced  by  Louis  XVI.  in  1786. 
Ramboaillet  was  bought  by  that  prince  in  1778, 
and  was  one  of  his  fiivourite  residences.  It  was  al- 
so the  favourite  resort  of  Charles  X.  for  hunting, 
and  here  he  retired  when  obliged  to  abandon  SL 
Cloud,  after  the  revolution  of  1830.  He  was,  how. 
ever,  forced  to  quit  Rambouillet  for  Cherbourg,  by 
the  approach  01  a  Parisian  force  on  the  night  of 
August  3d. 

RAMEAU,  JxAN  PaiLLippB,  an  able  French 
theorist  in  the  scioioe  of  music,  was  a  native  of  Di- 
jon, and  bom  in  1683.  Having,  at  an  early  ap^e, 
aoquirrd  some  skill  in  music,  he  Joined  a  strollmg 
company  of  performers,  by  wliose  assistance  «  mu- 


aical  eDtertainmcnt  of  his  camfaMSmwmt^ 
sented  at  Arignon,  in  the  eiglitcenlkycvaf  hi« 
He  was  afterwards  appohited  oi|iaiA  ■  <  r 
mont  cathedral,  applied  hiiiiilf  is  tke  «r 
the  prindplea  of  hb  pcdosias,  nd,  ■  ;*. 
printed  the  first  firnits  oi  Us  iafHSptm  t 
treatise,  entitled  JVuki  d»  f  Jfamwi.  r 
years  after  appeared  his  Nmmn  $fi^ . 
Munfue  Th$infue,  which  wss  foUsmd  bi . 
Giniraiion  Harmomfue,  la  1720,lto|isUrti« 
celebrated  DiMseriaiion  nr  le  Pfiaeife  4t  (Br% 
iiae,  in  whidi  he  reduces  fasraoDf  to  m  v:. 
principle— the  fundamental  bus.oo  vbidi  hr pm. 
all  the  rest  to  depend.  This  mipnopid la. 
invitation  from  the  comt  to  svpcrulcod  ik^. 
at  Paris.  He  possessed  a  gicst  CMilit}  ai^ 
words  to  music,  and  piaorahiSHclfnB^E-. 
this  talent,  that  he  is  said  to  haTedschnahti.. 
seta  Dutch gaaette,  if  Rwasreqatrrdflfka  ti 
remaining  theoretical  works  arc,  Rnafa  ■  » 
Demonstration  of  the  Prindplei  of  Hmaf  t 
ply  to  a  Letter  of  M.  Eoier  (both  |nlrd  s  la 
On  tlie  Instinctive  Love  of  MmkiaMB  '^ 
On  tile  Mistakes  of  the  EncydopBdis  vHk  f^ 
to  Music  (1765) ;  and  a  Piadicsl  Codi  tf  Mv 
(1700).  He  was  also  the  author  of  napam<r* 
poiyit  H  Ariei€,Castmr  H  P§Uwm,  IMum  Ji» 
son,  Pygmaliomy  and  ZmvuUr,  htiHa  1  f^ 
variety  of  ballets  and  other  miaor  uecn.  U* 
XV.  acknowledged  his  owriu  by  tfat  gM  ■  • 
patent  of  nobility,  and  the  order  of  St  )h^ 
Rameau's  theory  is  fbroud  oa  tk  bw  cf  ^ 
D'Alembert's  celebrated  treatiKca  anc  is  ft. 
all  the  laws  of  harmony  are  deirrid  bm  the  lo- 
tions of  the  three  subordinate  toaahaidilanev- 
any  musical  tone,  L  e.  the  odsw,  tveft-N^ 
seventeenth  major.  Rameaa  died  st  Pan.  s  '  * 

RAMILLIES  ;  a  village  of  Bdgisa,  <■  ^s- 
Brabant,  thirteen  miles  north  of  Xsmr,i>A^ 
six  southeast  of  Bnisaels.  May  S3, 1706,  Ai^i^ 
of  Marlborough  (see  CMmrekiU^  gsiB(dh«t«f - 
victory  over  Uie  French  onder  nsnlal  VAew* 
the  duke  of  Bavaria.  The  Biabas  vet  >^  • 
GO/XX)  on  each  side:  the  ka  of  tbesHi(ini<" 
men,  that  of  the  French  IfMUO.  Tbeawf«* 
of  the  batUe  was  the  immediate  erscatfiaBS»» 
ders  by  the  French. 

RAMLER,  CHAaLis  William, s  GajajT 
poet,  translator,  and  critk,  was  liomstCaw  • 
1725,  studied  at  Halle,  and  wss  sppasted'^ 
fessor  in  the  royal  military  schooifory«sf]^ 
in  Beriin,  in  1748.  In  1790,  he  becMssoMirK* 
the  theatra  of  Berlin.  He  died  in  179&  ^ 
appeared  at  a  period  poor  ia  poet»,sBdiPff 
his  &me  to  that  of  Frederic  the  Otm,^ 
celebrated  as  Hoeace  did  Aogaftsi..  fi«- 
circumstanoe,  and  from  his  oocasioesl  i"''^' 
Hoiai^,  he  has  been  caUed  the  Goms  »«' 
but  is  gntttly  below  hk  auM.  »^W- 
poeUcBl  genius,  but  be  did  much  to  poitt^- 
versificatioD.  His  ideas  reapectioffGer^ FT. 
were,  however,  very  defident  HetissiWj** 
of  the  classics.  His  poetical  works  ap(Ml«'^^ 
volumes  (Berlin,  1800,  4to  aad  8^0-^*^ 
edition,  in  the  same  placo  (18**»  fTJ^rf 
Ramler  wrote  also  in  prose.  ThewordiioV; 
celebrated  ontorio  (the  Death  of  Jesm)  *»  ^ 

RAMMELSBQiG.    See  tferfc   ,_.^ 

RAMMER  is  a  cylindrical  block  rf^" 
fitting  the  bore  of  a  cannon,  tad  W«»"  ^ 
wooden  staff,  or  on  a  stiff  rope  weU  ij;^ 
spun  yam.  It  is  used  to  drive  iw  cj^ . 
cannon  home,  or  to  the  inaenaost  |»ft  fl<^i^ 


rope-rammers  are  most  genrtal  in  *»?  "^  • 
RAMMOHUN  ROY,  an  Indian  rajrt.'" 


RAMMOHUN  ROY — RAMSAY, 
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Ungiilihed  himself  by  hit  litenry  attaimnents  and 
his  oonrcnion  finon  the  ancient  Hindoo  fiiith  to  a 
belief  in  Unitarian  Christianity^  wai  bom  about  the 
year  1780,  at  Bourduan,  in  the  pnivinoe  of  Bengal. 
The  first  elements  of  his  education  he  receiTed  un- 
der the  paternal  roof,  where  he  also  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  Persias  language.     He  was  afier. 
wards  sent  to  Patna  to  learn  Arabic ;   and  here, 
through  the  medium  of  tianslations  of  Aristotle  and 
Euclid,  he  studied  logic  and  mathematics.    When 
he  had  completed  these  studies,  he  went  to  Cslcutta 
to  learn  Sanscrit,  the  sacred  language  of  the  H  indoo 
scriptures,  the  knowledge  of  which  was  indispen- 
able  to  his  caste  and  profession  as  a  Bramin.    (See 
Castft,  and  Brmmm,)  About  the  year  1804  or  1806, 
he  became  possessed,  by  the  death  of  his  fiither  and 
^  of  an  elder  and  younger  brother,  of  the  whole  &mily 
property,  which  is  said  to  have  been  very  consider- 
able.   He  now  quitted  Bonrduan,  and  fised  his  re- 
aidenoe  at  Mourshedabad,  where  his  ancestors  had 
chiefly  lived.    Shortly  after  his  settlement  at  this 
place,  he  commenced  his  literary  career  by  the 
publication  of  a  work  in  the  Persian  language,  with 
a  prelaoe  in  Arabic,  which  he  entitled.  Against  the 
idolatrT  of  all  Nations.   The  freedom  with  which  he 
animadverted  on  their  respective  svstcms  gave  great 
umbrage,  both  to  the  Mahommedsns  and  the  Hin- 
doos, and  created  him  so  many  enemies  that  he 
found  it  necessary  to  remove  to  C^cutta,  where  he 
again  took  up  his  residence  in  the  year  1814.  Two 
years  previously  to  this  period,  he  had  begun  to 
study  the  English  language ;  but  he  did  not  then 
apply  to  it  with  muoi  ardour  or  success.    Being 
some  years  after  appointed  dewan,  or  chief  native 
officer  in  the  collection  of  the  revenues,  and  the 
duties  of  his  office  affording  him  frrauent  opportanily 
of  mixing  with  English  society,  ana  of  reading  Eng- 
lish documents,  he  applied  to  it  with  increased  at- 
tention, and  very  soon  qualified  himself  to  speak  and 
write  it  with  considersble  facility,  correctness  and 
elennce.     He  afterwards  studied  the  Latin,  Greek 
ana  Hebrew  languages.     A  careful  study  of  tlie 
sacred  writings  of  tm  Hindoos  had  convinced  him 
that  the  prevailing  notions  respecting  the  multipli- 
city of  deities,  and  the  superstitious  devotion  to  tlie 
licentious  and  inhuman  customs  connected  with 
them,  were  grounded  upon  a  gross  perversion  of 
their  religion.     These  original  records  appeared  to 
him  to  inculcate  a  system  of  pure  Theism,  which 
maintained  the  existence  of  one  God,  infinite  in  his 
perfrctions  and  eternal  in  his  duration  ;  and  that  it 
required  from  Hs  profcssore  a  mental  rsther  than  a 
corporeal  worship,  accompanied  by  strict  and  ex- 
emplaiy  virtue.    Havinr  embraced  these  views  of 
the  Hindoo  theology  amrmora]s,he  became  anxious 
to  reform  the  creed  and  practice  of  bis  countrymen, 
and  determined  to  devote  his  talents  and  his  fortune 
to  this  important  and  honourable  undertaking.  The 
sacrrd  books  or  Vedas  (see  huUam  langMoget  and 
liierahtre)  contain  the  religious  documents  of  the 
Hindoos.    This  work  Rammohun  Roy  translated 
from  the  Sanscrit  into  the  Bengalee  and  Hindoo 
languages,  and  distributed  the  transIatioD  giatuit- 
ousTy.    This  he  afterwards  published  in  £]glish, 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  to  his  European  frieods, 
'*  that  the  superstitious  practices  which  deform  the 
Hindoo  religion,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  pure 
spirit  of  its  dictates."    But,  as  might  be  expected, 
his  benevolent  conduct,  and  val  for  the  good  of  his 
fellow  men,  exposed  him  to  many  personal  incon- 
veniences.    He  had,  nevertheliw,  the  mtification 
of  witnessing  the  beneficial  effects  of  his  labours. 
Prom  the  perusal  of  the  New  Testament,  in  his 
"  long  and  uninterrupted  researches  into  religious 
truth,  he  found  (he  lays)  the  doctrines  of  Christ 


mora  conducive  to  mofml  principles,  and  bettex 
adapted  for  the  use  of  rational  beings,  than  any 
other  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge."  As  tiie 
most  likely  method  of  acquiring  a  correct  knowledge 
of  his  doctrines,  he  determinedupon  a  careful  peru- 
sal of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  scriptures  in  their 
original  languages.  From  this  undertaking  he  rose 
with  a  full  conviction  that  the  Christian  religion  is 
true  and  divine.  In  1820,  he  accordingly  published 
a  work,  entitled  the  PrecepU  of  Jesus  the  Guide  to 
Peace  and  Happiness,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  selec- 
tion of  moral  precepts  from  the  Evangelists.  In 
this  undertaking  he  was  governed  by  the  considera* 
tion,  that  historical  and  some  otiier  passages  are 
liable  to  the  doubts  and  disputes  of  free-thinkers  and 
aati-Christians,  especially  miraculous  relations, 
which  are  much  less  wonderful  than  the  &bricated 
tales  handed  down  to  the  natives  of  Asia,  and  would 
conseouently  be  apt  at  best  to  carry  little  weight 
with  tnem.  Rammoliun  Roy,  in  his  doctrinal  views, 
was  a  Unitarian,  holding,  however,  the  pre-existence 
and  superangelic  dignity  of  Christ,  ana  considering 
the  do&ineof  the  Trinity  as  a  species  of  polytheism, 
oljectionaUe  in  itself,  and  calculated  to  prevent 
the  adoption  of  what  he  considered  the  Christian 
faith  by  the  natives  of  Hindoostan^-See  Cvrretpan- 
ttfnee  relative  ie  the  Proepeet  ^  the  Reeepiian  of 
Chri§tianUy  in  India,  This  work  was  followed  by 
the  First,  Second,  and  Final  Appeal  to  Christians, 
in  reply  to  the  animadversions  of  Dr  Marshman, 
Baptist  missionary  at  Serampore,  who  defended  the 
Trinitarian  views  of  the  deity  of  Christ,  and  the 
atonement.  In  1833,  Rammohun  Roy  visited  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  seised  with  a  fever,  whidi 
proved  fatal.  He  died  at  Stapleton  Grove,  the 
residence  of  Dr  Lent  Carpenter,  near  Bristol,  on 
the  27th  September  of  that  year.  When  in  the  ex- 
tremities of  death,  he  went  through  the  rites  of  the 
Braminical  religion,  in  order  that  his  children  might 
not  lose  their  property  and  caste.  For  the  same 
reason,  he  was  privately  interred  at  Stapleton  Grove, 
instead  of  a  christian  cemetery. 

RAMPANT,  in  heraldry;  a  term  applied  to  a 
lion,  leopard,  or  other  beast,  that  stands  on  his  hind 
legs,  ana  rears  up  his  fore  feet  in  the  posture  of 
climbing,  showing  only  one  half  his  fiice,  as  one 
eye,  &c.  It  is  difl^rent  from  sa/tmi,  in  which  the 
beast  seems  springing  forward. 

RAMSAY,  Allan,  next  to  Boras  the  most  dis- 
tinguished among  the  modern  Scottish  poets,  was 
born  on  the  15th  of  October,  1688,  at  Leadhills,  in 
Lanarkshire.  His  fiither  was  superintendent  of  lord 
Hopetoun's  mines  there,  and  his  mother,  Alica 
Bower,  was  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  in  Derby- 
shire. All  the  education  which  Allan  ever  received 
was  at  his  native  parish  school  in  Crawfordmnir, 
where  it  is  probable  he  merely  went  through  the 
common  routine  of  instruction  to  be  had  at  such 
seminariesL  The  death  of  his  fbther  in  early  life 
prevented  him,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  from  receiving 
any  thing  like  a  liberal  educauon,  and  forced  him  to 
seek,  while  yet  a  youth,  a  means  of  livelihood  in 
the  Scottish  capital.  There  he  became  bound  as  an 
apprentice  to  a  wig-wtaJker^-Bn  occupation  which 
the  greater  part  of  his  biographen  are  very  anxious 
to  distingtiish  from  a  barSer,  but  with  what  degree 
of  Justice  we  know  not.  Allan  himself,  it  would 
seem,  was  not  ashamed  of  his  trade,  but  continued 
in  it  long  after  his  apprenticeship  had  ceased ;  nor 
did  he  abandon  it  for  the  more  congenial  pursuit 
of  bookselUng,  until  be  had  held  for  some  time  a 
name  in  the  poetical  world.  The  exact  period  when 
he  commenced  bookseller  we  cannot  ascertain  ;  but 
be  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  established  a 
circubttog  library  in  Scotland.     The  library  itIU 
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nifU ;  and  it  now  pcriAps  the  nasi  exlraaive  of 
the  kind  id  Briiaia.  His  fint  shop,  as  we  learn 
from  the  hnprint  of  sone  of  fate  books,  was^  «'at  the 
sign  of  the  Mercoiy,  opposite  to  Niddrj's  Wynd ;" 
but  to  1720,  lie  rmiovcd  to  a  hoose  at  the  east  end 
of  the  Luckenbooths,  aod,  instead  of  Mercorj, 
a<lopt«d  for  his  sign  the  beads  of  Ben  Johnson  and 
Droniniond  of  Hawthoniden.  In  1720,  he  pobli»hed 
a  collection  of  hte  poems,  in  one  toI.  quarto,  which 
was  so  liberally  subscribed  for,  that  be  te  said  to 
have  cleared  by  it  400  guineas.  The  greater  part 
of  (lie  pieces  in  this  collection  had  previously  ap- 
pearrd,  at  different  periods,  in  the  form  of  sheeU  or 
lialf  sheets ;  and  so  popular  had  their  author  be> 
come,  that  it  was  quite  customary  for  the  £ood  peo- 
ple of  Edinburgh  to  send  then'  children  wlSa  coppers 
for  *'  Allan  Ramsay's  last  piece."  In  1724,  the  first 
volume  of  "  The  Tea^Table  Miscellany,  a  Collec- 
tion of  Songs,"  appeared,  which  was  soon  followed 
by  a  second  and  tiiird  volume.  The  rapid  sale  of 
this  compilation  induced  Ramsay  to  publish  another, 
entitled,  "  The  Evergreen,  being  a  Collection  of 
Scots  poems  wrote  by  the  Ingenious  before  1600," 
which  was  equally  successful.  His  next  publication, 
established  his  fame  upon  a  sure  and  lasting  basis. 
In  172^5,  appearfd  **  The  Geutle  Shepherd"— the 
best  pssttiral  perhaps  in  any  language.  Its  success 
was  instantaneous  and  unprecedented  ;  edition  fol- 
lowed edition  with  great  rapidity ;  and  it  was  not 
long  till  it  was  known  by  every  lover  of  poetry,  and 
— what  bespeaks  a  higher  popularity— till  it  had 
tnken  a  place  on  the  shelf  of  almost  every  cottage 
in  Scotland.  In  1728,  a  second  quarto  volume  of 
his  poems  appeared;  and  in  1730,  his  "Thirty 
Fables,"  which  concluded  his  public  poetical  la- 
bours. The  *'  Fables"  are  undoubtedly  the  best  of 
Runisay's  lesser  productions.  Among  them  stands 
"  TAe  Monk  and  the  Miller' t  Wife  y"  a  story  which, 
although  previously  told  by  Dunbar,  "would  of 
itself,"  as  a  competent  judge  lias  remarked,  **  be 
Ramsay's  passport  to  immortality  as  a  comic  poet." 
He  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  celebrity  :  his  ac 

auaintance  was  courted  by  many  distinguished  in- 
ividuals,  and  his  shop  was  the  common  resort  of 
Uie  literary  characters  and  wits  of  Edinburgh.  An 
extract  from  a  letter  to  a  friend,  which  he  wrote 
about  tliis  period,  gives  us  a  very  enviable  view  of 
his  later  years  :— "  Half  a  century  of  years  luive 
now  rowed  o'er  my  pow,  that  begins  now  to  be 
Ivart ;  yet,  thanks  to  my  author  !  I  eat,  drink,  and 
sleep,  as  sound  as  1  did  twenty  years  syne.  Yes,  I 
laugh  heartily  too,  and  find  as  many  subjects  to  em- 
ploy that  faculty  upon  as  ever  Fools,  fops,  and 
knaves,  grow  as  rank  as  formerly  ;  yet  here  and 
tliere  are  to  be  found  good  and  worthy  men,  who 

are  an  honour  to  human  life My  gude  auld  wife 

is  still  my  bed-fellow.  My  son,  Allan,*  has  been 
pursuing  your  science  [painting]  since  he  was  a 
doien  years  auld,"  «{c "  I  liave  three  daugh- 
ters, one  of  seventeen,  one  of  sixteen,  and  one  of 
twelve  years  old ;  and  no  waly-draggle  among  tliem 
— all  iine  girls.  1'hese  six  or  seven  years  past  I 
liave  not  written  a  line  of  poetry.  I  e'en  gave  over 
in  good  time,  before  the  coolness  of  fiincy,  that  at- 
tends advanced  years,  should  make  me  risk  the  re- 
putation I  had  acquired."  In  1736,  he  took  a 
principal  part  In  the  erection  of  a  theatre  in  Carub- 
ber's  Close,  by  which  be  came  to  considerable 
pecuniary  loss ;  and  it  is  remarked  by  his  biogra- 
phers, that  this  was  perhaps  the  only  unfortunate 
project  in  which  he  ever  was  engaged.    In  1743, 

Si7illd1n  n- J*^*  PoUUcm  writer    Il«  vSboni  t  iwl 


hte  wife  died,  to  wboB  he  hid  Wta  wrM  k  • 
thirty  years  ;  and  aoon  after  this,  vak  ^ .-. 
reiinqnisbing  hte  shop,  bebvk  a  \timtm  at-  - 
side  of  CaMle-hiU,  in  lataer  a  i^JMatl  vt« 
aichitectare.  Htre  he  spent  the  isit  Vn.^  *k 
of  hte  life  in  a  caha  and  pliwaat  ■aasg;  t, 
he  did  not  gire  up  hte  shopitil  witbte  tkn^ 
hte  decease.  Hediedonthe7thJMBry.r>.r 
seventy-two  ;  and  was boried  teGrejiian*  .  - 
yard,  where  a  UMMiument  to  Ui  mtmeq  ittmy 

RAMSAY,  AHoasrw  M ica ail, belter kMr 
the  name  of  the  Chevalier  de  RaasKf,  VM  >u; . 
Ayr,  in  1686.     He  was  the  soa  <tf  a  bikfr  7  «* 
lent  drcnnntancea,  wlio  was  aUs  to  rnt  it . 
good  edocatioo.     After  spending  toaetteri.'.* 
universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Si  Aadnwhr**' 
to  Leyden,  the  univernty  of  which  m  it  tL-:  f 
the  csommon  resort  of  the  lileftiy  yosA  «fy - 
In  1710,  he  repaired  to  Cambray.oa  s  tk'  .• 
celebrated  Feneioo,  who  received  In  alo  te  iw 
as  an  inmate  of  the  fiuaily,  and  \tj  vhoa  k  t- 
persuaded  to  embrace  the  Catholic  hiU  Ff^- 
inlluence  procured  him  the  preoriiloniirp  '<•  •' 
dukede  Chateao-Thiery  and  the  prince  deTrw 
He  was  afterwards  engaged  to  soperiolnd  Qr  •: 
cation  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  Soon  im 
brother  Henry,  afterwards  Cardiasl  dr  )«t » 
for  thte  purpose  he  removed  fraa  Pfen id  F»  :* 
1724.     Later  in  life,  he  vteiud  hii saivenc " 
and  offered  to  seUle  a  handKne  aonit; « t«^ 
lations,  which  they  reftised  to  sccrpCa  ^  r 
of  his  having  renounced  the  PnotistaBt  hit 
died,  while  residing  with  the  &aal|  of  M:^ 
Turenne,  at  St  Germain  en  Laye,  <n  the  &: ' 
1743.    The  Chevalier  de  Ransy.  doraf  k^  • 
publtehed  several  works,  which  ^  bin  >  ^^ 
able  place  both  in  French  and  EailA  >'  * 
The  chief  of  tliese  are,  a  Life  of  ViscnBiT.-  ^ 
a  Life  of  Penelon,  the  Travels  of  Cyna  lad  i    * 
work  on  the  principles  of  Natorsl  isJ  Rf*'>  • 
Religion. 

RAMSAY,  David,  M.  D.,  an  nnmKtr. 
physician  and  popular  historian,  was  bn  if' 
1749,   in  Lancaster  coimty,  FcaisflnDii^    > 
father  was  an  Irish  enigraat,  sad  s  mr  - ' 
farmer.  He  studied  medicine  ioPhiladrl|4s-'>    ' 
year  1772,  when  he  commenced  the  for.v> 
profession  in  Maryland,  and.  after  s  yfv.  n. 
to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  where  he  «« 
quired  celebrity.     He  laboured  arslos^iy »  ■ 
pen  to  promote  the  independence  of  hi«  <^ 
For  some  time  he  attended  tliearmT  is  the  f^ 
of  a  surgeon,  and  was  at  the  sie|;e  of  ^t*-'- 
He  was  a  leading  member  of  the  U%fi'' 
South  Carolina,  from  177(i  to  the  canrliMV 
war.  In  1782,  he  was  elected  a  mrwhn  u  ;- 
tinental  congress,  and  continued  in  thatbp^' 
close  of  the  war.     In  1 785,  he  was  electH  t* ' 
sent  the  Cltarleston  district  in  ooogFe«.>»  ' 
chosen  its  president,  pro  temptn.    U  *> ' 
ing  year,  he  again  returned  to  his  profr*^ 
his  literary  pur«uits.     In  17»*5,  he  pjtjcv 
tory  of  the  rpvolutloii  in  Soutli  Caniifa.  vt^ 
translated  and  published  in  France.   Ib  ^'* 
published  the  History  of  the  AnericsoR^ 
which  passed  through  two  large  etfitiov . 
the  Life  of  Washingtim  ;  in  1608,  Uic  H- 
South  Carolina.  He  also  left,  aatiaog  hi»n«f  -^ 
a  History  of  the  United  States,  from  \^*' 
tlement  as  English  coknies  to  the  end  «f » 
1808  ;  and  a  series  of  historical  volove*  ' 
Universal  History  Americanteed,  or  ic  ' 
View  of  the  World,  from  the  earliest  R«-  ■ 
Nineteenth.  Century,  with  a  partintlar  1^"* 
the  State  of  Society,  Litcfatnre,  Retftm  -^ 
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of  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amerks. 
'I  he  first  was  publitiied  early  io  1817,  with  a  oon- 
tinuation  to  Uie  treaty  of  (Shent,  br  the  reverend 
Samuel  Slanho|)e  Smith,  and  other  literary  gentle> 
men  (in  3  vols.,  8vo.)  The  latter,  which  had  oc- 
cupied doctor  Ramsay's  leisure  during  more  than 
forty  years,  was  published  in  IHIQ  (12  vols.,  8to.) 
lie  died  May  8,  1815,  In  consequence  of  wounds 
rfH*eived  two  days  previous  from  the  pistol  of  a 
maniac,  iu  open  day,  within  a  few  paces  of  his 
dwelling. 

RAMSDEN,  JsssK,  an  eminent  mechanist  and 
optician,  was  bom  at  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire,  in 
1738.  He  applied  himself  to  engraving,  and,  in 
Uie  course  oNiis  employment,  liaving  to  engrave 
several  malhematicai  instruments,  finally  con- 
structed Uiem  himself,  lie  married  a  daughter  of 
Mr  Dollind,  the  celebrated  optician,  and  opened  a 
shop  in  the  Haymarket,  whence  he  removed  to 
Piccadilly,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  in 
1890.  Kamsden  obtained  a  premium  from  the 
board  of  longitude,  for  the  invention  of  a  machine 
fi>r  the  division  of  mathematical  instruments:  he 
also  improved  the  construction  of  the  theodolite, 
the  pyrometer  for  measuring  the  dilatation  of 
bodies  by  heat,  the  barometer  for  measuring  the 
height  of  mountnins,  &c. ;  also  the  refracting 
micrometer,  and  transit  instrument  and  quadrant. 
He  made  great  improvements  in  Hadley's  quadrant 
and  8«»xtant,  and  procured  a  patent  for  an  amended 
eotiatorial.  Mr  Ramsden,  who  was  chosen  a  fellow 
of  the  royal  society  in  1786,  was  distinguished 
during  the  whole  of  his  life  by  an  enthusiastic 
attention  to  his  own  profession,  which  formed  his 
amasemfnt  ns  well  as  his  occupation;  and  such 
was  his  reputation,  tliat  his  instruments  were 
b*>spoken  fmm  every  Dsrt  of  Europe;  and  ulti- 
mately to  obtain  ihe  fulfilment  of  an  order,  was 
dermeii  a  high  favour. 

RAMS(iATt:;  a  fashionable  bathing  place  in 
the  isle  of  Thanct,  five  miles  fmm  Margate,  and 
seventy  two  east  of  London.  It  has  an  excellent 
artificial  harbour,  fonned  by  immense  piers,  extend- 
ing 800  feet  into  tlie  sea  ;  more  than  300  sail  have 
herii  sheltered  in  it  at  once.  Ramsgate  derives  its 
principal  importance  from  tlie  great  resort  of 
persons  hither  for  sea-bathing,  for  which  purpose 
the  bea<  h  is  particularly  suited,  in  consequence  of 
the  snioothnt-ss  of  the  sands,  the  limpid  clearness  of 
the  water,  and  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  and  beauty 
of  the  prospects.  Here  are  bathing-houses,  con- 
veniently and  handsomely  fitted  up,  where  cold, 
warm,  shower,  and  vapourbatlia  are  provided, 
l(»^ ether  with  other  accommodations  for  visitors. 
( Ml  the  west  cliff  are  the  Isabella  warm  sea-water 
Imihs,  the  water  for  the  use  of  which  is  raised  110 
feet  through  an  aperture  in  the  rock,  by  means  of 
machinery.  Here  are  assembly-rooms,  public 
libraries,  and  reading-rooms;  and  the  inns, 
taverns,  hidging  and  niarding-houses  in  general, 
afford  good  accommodations.  The  erection  of  the 
harbour  tended  greatly  to  the  improvement  of 
the  commerce  of  this  pMt,  but  the  trade  in  timber 
from  tlie  Baltic,  formerly  carried  on  here,  has  been 
discontinued.  The  coasting-trade  is  considerable, 
much  coal  being  imported;  and  off  the  coast 
the  fishery  is  extensively  prosecuted  by  large  ves- 
sels from  the  western  porta,  and  by  some  small- 
craft  belonging  to  Ramsgate.  In  1829,  there  were 
seventy  ships  belonging  to  this  port,  the  burden  of 
which  altogether  amounted  to  4397  tons.  Steam 
packets  pass  hence  to  London  every  day  during 
the  season.  Here  are  two  large  yards  for  sliip- 
building,  rope- walks,  and  naval  store-lioases.  The 
market*  are  ofWn  visited  by  persons  bringing  for 


sale,  from  France,  fruit,  eggs,  and  other  articlesi 
Population  of  the  town  and  parish  in  1841, 10,900. 

RAMUS,  Paraa,  a  philosopher  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  a  native  of  France.  He  went  to 
Paris  about  16>:S,  when  he  was  but  eight  yean  old, 
and  became  a  lackey  in  the  college  of  Navarre. 
Such  was  his  strong  inclination  for  learning,  that 
he  not  only  devoted  to  study  all  the  time  he  could 
spare  io  the  <Uiy,  but  also  a  pait  of  the  night. 
After  attending  a  course  of  pnilosophy,  he  waa 
admitted  to  Uie  degree  of  M  A.,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  contested  the  infallibility  of  Aristotle.  His 
opinions  excited  violent  opposition,  and  the  partisans 
of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  had  recourse  to  tlie 
civil  power,  in  order  to  silence  their  adversary. 
His  publications  were  prohibited,  and  ordered  to 
be  bunit  before  the  royal  college  of  Cambray,  and 
he  was  commanded  to  abstain  from  teacliing  his 
doctrines,  in  1543.  Having  olMained  the  patronage 
of  the  cardinal  De  Lorraine,  the  prohibition  of  lec- 
toring  was  withdrawn  io  1547;  and,  in  1551,  he 
was  appointed  royal  professor  of  rhetoric  and  philo- 
sophy at  Paris.  His  spirit  of  free  inquiry  ultimately 
led  him  to  become  a  Protestant.  This  cluinge 
obliged  him  to  flee  firom  Paris;  but,  in  1563,  he 
was  restored  to  his  chair.  In  the  massacre  of  St 
Bartholomew's,  1672i  Ramus  was  one  of  the  vic- 
tims. His  works,  relating  to  grammar,  logic, 
mathematics,  &c.,  are  numerous. 

RAN  A.  Under  this  head  we  shall  not  go  into 
a  description  of  this  genus  of  reptiles,  but  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  an  account  of  the  frogs  which 
uwke  so  important  a  part  of  it.  Toads  tlie  reader 
will  find  described  in  a  separate  article.  The 
musle  of  frogs  terminates  more  in  a  point  than 
that  of  toads.  The  nostrils  are  visible  at  its 
summit  The  teeth  are  very  small ;  the  eyes  large 
and  brilliant,  and  surroimded  with  a  yellow  circle ; 
the  ears  are  placed  behind  them,  and  covered  bv  a 
membrane.  The  muscles  of  frogs  are  considerable 
in  relation  to  their  bulk,  and  peculiarly  elastic, 
strong,  irritable,  and  sensible  to  the  action  of  gal- 
vanism. Their  general  sensibility  does  not  appear 
to  be  great ;  tliey  are  killed  witli  difficulty  ;  tlie 
heart  contracts  and  dilates  a  long  time  after  tlie 
death  of  the  animal,  and  even  when  it  has  been 
extracted  from  the  body.  The  ordinary  mode  of 
progression  is  by  leaps.  Frogs  feed  on  the  larvaa 
of  aquatic  insects,  on  worms,  small  mollusira,  flies, 
&c. ,  and  always  choose  a  prey  which  is  living  and 
in  motion.  They  are  useful  in  gardens  by  destroy- 
ing great  quantities  of  small  slugs.  These  reptiles 
are  usually  found  during  the  summer  on  the  ground 
in  humid  places,  in  the  grass  of  meadows,  and  on 
tlie  banks  of  streamlets,  into  which  they  continually 
leap  and  dive.  They  swim  well  and  without  diffi- 
culty by  means  of  their  hinder  feet,  the  toes  being 
imited  by  a  membrane.  At  the  close  of  warm  reiits 
in  the  fine  season,  they  frequently  spread  themselves 
through  the  country.  To  this  is  owing  the  popular 
belief  in  the  rains  of  frogs — a  very  ancient  preju- 
dice. Fnigs  are  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  cry, 
termed  craainng,  particularly  during  rain  and  hdt 
weather,  in  the  moniing  and  evening.  During  tlie 
feudal  rigime  in  France,  when  tlie  castles  were 
surroundra  with  water,  it  was  the  occupation  of 
the  slaves  or  villeins  to  strike  the  water  of  Ihe 
dikes  morning  and  evening  to  prevent  the  frogs 
from  disturbing  the  repose  of  their  maslera.  Even 
up  to  the  period  of  the  revolution,  this  custom 
existed  in  many  placea  As  soon  as  the  stunmer  is 
over,  and  the  weather  begins  to  be  a  little  cold, 
the  frogs  lose  their  natural  voracity,  and  cease 
eating.  As  the  cold  increases,  they  sink  into  the 
mud  of  deep  waters,  the  \w\n  of  fountain>,  and 
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sometimet  even  into  ground  not  covered  by  watf  r, 
and  pass  the  winter  in  profound  lethargy.  The 
female  lays  annually  from  sfac  to  twelve  hundred 
eggs ;  and  frogs  can  live  a  gnat  number  of  years 
if  they  escape  their  enemiea,— serpents,  pikes, 
vultures,  storks,  &c.«^which  destroy  immense 
quantities  of  them.  In  France  they  are  much  used 
for  food,  and  in  Germany  also.  The  continental 
physicians  employ  their  flesh,  variously  prepared, 
in  the  treatment  of  a  number  of  diseases.  There 
are  numerous  species  of  this  animal  The  green 
frog  (rana  eweulenia)  is  about  two  or  three  inches 
long,  without  reckoning  the  hinder  feet  It 
abounds  in  stagnant  waters  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  and  in  Asia,  but  is  less  common  in  England 
than  the  rmna  Inajwrorid.  It  seldom  comes  to 
land,  and  never  removes  from  the  banks  of  streams, 
ponds,  or  lakes.  The  rana  temworariaf  or  common 
frog  of  England,  is  tolerably  aoundant  throughout 
Europe,  prSfers  wooded  and  mountainous  situations, 
and  frequents  meadows  and  gardens  during  fine 
weather.  It  is  generally  found  on  land  in  summer. 
At  the  appruacfa  of  winter,  it  retires  into  fountains 
and  ponds  of  pure  water,  but  dues  not  bury  itself 
in  the  mud  at  the  bottom.  The  rana  eUnnitane^ 
found  in  Carolina,  of  an  obscure  colour,  is  the  live- 
liest of  all  known  frogs.  It  croaks  continually, 
and  never  removes  &r  from  the  shore.  The  rama 
pijMne,  or  huli  fmgy  is  the  largest  species  of  this 
genus,  being  three  or  four  inches  broad,  and  six  or 
eight  in  length,  without  including  the  feet ;  with 
the  limbs  extended,  it  measures  about  eighteen 
inches.  It  inhabits  North  America,  partioilarly 
the  southern  part  of  the  United  States.  Its  cry  is 
very  deep  and  hoarse.  It  is  very  fond  of  young 
ducks  and  goslings,  which  it  swallows  whole.  On 
level  ffround,  it  makes  leaps  of  from  six  to  eight 
feeL  The  rana  grunie$u,  if  distinct  from  the  pre^ 
ceding  species,  is  fully  as  large.  It  is  found  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  is  said  to  be  able  to  clear,  with  a 
leap,  a  wall  five  feet  high.  The  rana  paradoaa  is 
found  at  Surinam,  and  in  other  oountnes  of  South 
America.  As  the  adult  animal  is  less  than  the 
tadpole,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  an  enonnous 
tail,  and  of  some  envelopments  of  the  body,  some 
observers  formerly  supposed  that  the  animal  passed 
from  the  frog  to  the  tadpole  state,  and  was  sulise- 
quently  transformed  into  a  fish;  this  error,  how- 
ever, is  completely  refuted. 

RANGE.    See  Trappe,  La, 

RANELAGH  ROTUNDA  and  GARDENS; 
near  Ghelsea,  built  and  opened  for  musical  perfor- 
mances, in  1742.  Degenerating  Into  a  scene  of 
licentiousness,  it  was  shut  up  in  1808,  since  which 
the  buildings  have  been  wholly  demolished. 

RANGE,  in  gunnery ;  the  path  of  a  bullet,  or 
the  line  it  describes  from  the  mouth  of  the  piece  to 
the  point  where  it  lodges.  Bange  is  also  the  dis- 
tance to  which  a  bomb  or  cannon  ball  is  thrown 
from  a  piece  of  artillery  by  the  eiplosion  of  gun- 
powder.  The  flight  of  a  shot  is  distinguished  by 
artillery  men  into  two  different  ranges,  of  which 
tlie  first  is  called  the  pauU-Uank,  and  the  second 
the  random  $hoL  To  these  also  may  be  added  the 
rieoehetf  or  roiling  and  bounding  okoi.  The  point- 
blank  range  is  the  extent  of  the  apparent  right 
line  described  by  a  ball  discharged  from  a  cannon. 
The  random  shot  is  when,  by  letting  the  breech 
down  upon  the  bed  of  the  carriage,  the  ball  is 
carried  to  its  greatest  possible  distance,  and  de- 
scribes a  curve  in  its  flight.  The  ricochet  is  fired 
by  elevatinr  the  piece  from  thrre  to  six  degrees, 
and  only  charging  it  with  a  quantity  of  powder 
sufficient  to  carry  the  shot  along  the  fhce  of  the 
works  attacked.    The  shot  thus  discharged,  so  as 


to  go  Just  over  the  paiapet,  n>Us  and  boadiibi 
killing,  maiming,  or  dotiojing  all  it  Mctt  ■  . 
course,  creatiiv  much  more  disordrr,  bj  pm^  -u 
slowly,  than  iftbrown  fipom  the  pieos  vsh  pof 
violence.  As  <meof  the  dfectsofiheboBbrai) 
from  its  weight,  the  range  of  OMvian  iieaiR:*- 
difiterent  from  that  of  camiqn,  bccsme  the  ixm 
is  not  pointed  at  a  certain  obieet,likc  tbi  hsf 
but  inclined  to  the  boriaDa  at  a  oerttii  !■(*.« 
that  the  bomb^  being  thrown  up  oUiqaely,  asTk. 
upon  the  place  intended :  hence  it  sppantk .« 
mortar  has  no  point-blank  nnge,  or,  stipsi,(tf 
no  use  is  made  of  it  JUeseftc<  sigattti  ^bct « 
rfraie  a  name  given  to  the  bonndiiy  of  s  ht  ■■ 
thrown  almost  horiaootally  Into  the  wster.  1:  ta 
the  opinioo  of  engineen  formerly,  thit,  by  dvr^ 
the  pieces  high,  the  ball  was  thiowa  to  §  p^a 
distance:  hence  the  pieces  were  cbsntdnk  :■ 
thirds,  or  even  the  whole  weight  oi  thiibii 
order  to  impel  it  with  greater  velodtj ;  ba  i  kr 
been  discovered  since,  that  the  bslf  er  ose  i*^  ■ 
the  weight  of  the  ball  ia  the  fiOot  dwfc  k  » 
piece.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  birt  JSt 
the  lange  of  cannoa  Is  greater  in  the  Mna|  w 
at  night  than  at  nooa,  and  ia  cold  thm  c  h. 
weather.  The  reason  ia,  that,  at  thESi  iiw<  '•• 
air  beinr  less  heated,  gives  leas  way  iotfet<t^« 
tkin  of  the  powder,  whSch  being,  by  tbei  »«•■ 
confined,  as  it  were,  to  a  snaller  sphoc  of  •&! 
must  have  a  stronger  efiect  in  pwpsitim  ^^ 
the  lengths  of  cannon  aiw  proportioBshle  t  ti 
height  of  the  charge,  the  shot  will  be  Haiav^ 
with  the  same  velocity,  whatever  the  oUr  t.< 
be.  The  greatest  distance  to  which  a  dail  a:  < 
thrown,  with  the  strongcat  chaige,  is  Ua2t  an 
than  about  1800  or  SOOO  frthoms. 

RANGER  ;  an  oflicer  of  a  fbresl,  SffiRr 
drive  the  deer  back  from  the  purlicui,  to  p^ 
trespasses,  &C. 

RANGOON  (formerly  2)agmm)\  a  ek?  >< 
mah,  in  Pegu ;  eOO  miiea  sunih-cait  of  Cattj 
Ion.  960  9'  E.;  lat.  Ifi®  AT  N.    It  »  the  pt.'  - 
port  of  the  Biraun  empire,  sitoaled  on  s  bi«r. 
the  Irrawaddy,  or  Ava,  called  the  Baafm  r- 
thirty  miles  from  the  sea,  and  was  finoded  ■  '• 
year  1766,  by  Alompra,  knig  of  Bimah.«b 
taken  the  coimtry  from  the  king  of  Prfs 
river  is  commodious  for  bnilduig  shifa,'*^, 
forests  of  Birmah  ind  Pego  yield  teak  vosi 
population  has  been  estimated  at  90,000.  ha  * 
more  than  IS/XXX    It  was  takenJby  the  £ac 
1824,  but  restored.    The  Ancrican  Bs|Ci  .- 
slonary  society  has  a  missioa  here. 

RANK.    In  the  article  Crremamial  j  l0^ 
Powers,  we  have  spoken  of  the  focner  sad  jr- 
arrangement  of  rank  among  Ibeas.     As  to  i^ 
tinctions  of  rank  amow  individaah,  ibcir  • 
always  be  more  marked  tn  petiportaoa  m  tbt  > 
ernment  of  a  cowitry  is  arbitiwy,  aad  ttr 
spirit  dead.    The  Roman  and  Bysantioe  *  * 
courta  exhibit  a  striking  instaace  off  the  mf*- 
attached  to  these  distinctions,  wbesi  oompon' 
the  viguroos  period  of  repobUcasi  Roass^  Is  *'  i 
the  most  absolute  gDvenuacni  in  Ento^, ibt?  < 
are  divided  Into  fourteen  rlsasea  ;  aod  wbarr  j 
comes  a  member  of  one  of  the  c%hi  higbeic.  ir  * 
nobility  lor  himself  and  family.     The  tu^ 
these  classes  is  estimated  with  rgJiereMce  u>t 
decrees;  thttsadoctorofmediciae,if wei-» 
ly  mformed,  isequalinraaktOBcapCaiaef  ^ 
In  a  country  where  the  mania  far  Utlcs  »  - 
to  such  excess  as  in  Germany  (ace  Cvwajrw.' 
moniai,  and  the  note  to  article  •Mqje*^ 
easily  be  Imagined  that  there  aasa  haw  *^ 
abundance  of  contested  queaUosm  ■■apiiHf  * 
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In  the  MToiteenth  tnd  eighteenth  oenturics,  theie 
prevailed  there,  and  in  otiier  countries  of  the  Euro- 
peaa  continent,  to  a  ridicoioot  extent.  Theie  are, 
111  England,  above  sixty  degrees  of  precedency ; 
btit  these  are  faitended  pcincipaliy  to  designate  the 
order  to  be  observed  in  processioos,  and  on  other 
uccasions  of  ceremony,  and  have  little  to  do  with  de- 
Umiining  the  respect  which  is  paid  to  men  insodetv. 

RANK,  In  war,  is  a  row  of  soldiers  placed  side 
by  side ;  while  PILE  is  a  number  drawn  up  in  a 
direct  line  behind  each  otbsr. 

RANUNCULUS ;  a  geoos  of  plants  containing 
about  150  species,  ahaost  exclusively  inhabiting  the 
northern  hemisphere.  The  species  of  rmntmcmhu 
are  herbaceous  plants,  with  entire  lobed  or  dissected 
leaves,  and  usualiv  terminal  flowers,  of  a  yellow 
colour,  but.  In  a  WW  species,  white.  The  calyx 
consists  of  ive  caducous  leaves.  There  are  Ave 
petals,  and  numerous  stunens,  surrounding  a  cluster 
of  one-seeded  capsules.  Abnost  all  are  acrid  and 
caustic,  poisonous  if  taken  interaally,  and,  when 
externally  applied,  will  raise  blisters,  which  are 
followed  by  deep  ulcentions,  if  left  on  too  long. 
Beggars  sonethnes  avail  themselves  of  this  proper- 
ty to  produce  ulcers,  in  order  lo  excite  pity.  This 
acrid  principle  to  destroyed  by  desiccation  or 
immer^  In  hoi  water.— The  R,  Mmiieua  is 
a  native  of  the  Levant  and  North  Africa,  and 
was  fint  brought  to  Europe  by  the  crusadeis.  It 
is  now  a  fiivourite  oraamental  plsnt,  which  has 
produced  innumeiable  varieties,  of  every  shade  and 
combination  ofcolours  excepting  blue.  The  flowers 
are  double  and  semUkrable,  and  oAen  two  inches  or 
more  in  diameter. 

RANZ  DE3  VACHES  On  German,  JTaAreMsm) 
is  the  name  of  the  celebrated  national  air,  which 
the  herdsmen  of  the  Alps  in  Switaerland  shtg  or 
play  when  they  drive  out  the  herds.  It  consists  of  a 
few  simple  intervals,  is  entirelv  adapted  to  the  sim- 
ple life  of  these  people  and  their  Instrument  (the 
j4fp€nlmn,\iom  of  the  Alps),  and  has  an  uncommon 
eliect  in  the  edioes  of  the  mountains.  Thte 
eflect  becoming  intfaoateir  amociated  with  the 
liicality  of  Switasrland,  explaios  the  nmny  anecdotes 
of  the  home-sickness  caused  by  the  sound  of  the 
Aaiie  dSre  ruehm,  when  heard  by  Swiss  hi  fcreign 
countries.  Thero  an,  however,  variatkios  in  the 
melody,  and  we  And,  even  in  Rousseau's  DkHm- 
mairt  de  ifuMnie,  several  ibms  dSre  Fmektt.  In  1815, 
appeared  at  Berne,  the  second  edition  of  a  com- 
plete coUectioo  of  these  airs.  AppenwU  is  said  to 
have  the  most  genuine  and  original  Jloii*  de§  Fmeke$. 

RAPE  (Irumss  ne^itf) ;  a  cruciferous  plant, 
with  small  yellow  flowers,  belonging  to  the  same 
genos  with  the  cabbage  and  turaip,  and  cultivated, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 
Thero  ara  two  varieties,  the  rape  and  cole,  the  lat- 
ter distinguishable  by  itt  greater  height,  fewer 
branches,  and  its  befaigmoro  soft  and  tender.  Both 
are  fieqnently  suwn  intermixed.  When  sown  sep- 
antely,  the  cole  to  usually  used  as  fodder  for  sheep, 
and  the  rape  allowed  to  mnafai  for  the  seed.  The 
harvest  coauaences  in  the  month  of  August,  when 
the  pods  aro  yellow,  but  before  perfect  maturity ; 
and,  as  the  seed  to  easily  ihed,  it  to  cnsUmiary  in 
some  places  to  thresh  the  plants  In  the  field,  upon 
a  large  cloth.  OU  to  obtained  from  the  seeds  by 
pressure,  and  to  used  in  large  uuantities  Ibr  various 
economical  purposes,  for  making  the  soap  called 
green  taup,  tor  burning  In  lamps,  by  clothiers  and 
otiiers ;  also  In  medicine,  &c.,  etc.  It  to  apt  to  be- 
come rancid,  though  there  are  means  of  purifying  it. 
Theoitcake  to  sometimes  employed  fbr  fotteoing 
oxen,  or  as  a  manure.  The  roots  may  be  eaten  as 
ft  substitute  for  turnips,  but  they  have  a  stronger 


taste.  The  stalks  are  generally  burnt,  and  the 
ashes,  which  are  very  rich  in  alkaline  matter,  are 
collected  and  sold.  A  mixture  of  rape  and  millet 
seed  is  frequently  employed  as  food  for  cage  birds. 
Thto  plant  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 
The  radical  leaves  are  lyrete,  and  the  superior  ones 
very  smooth,  and  embracing  the  stem. 

RAPE  C AKK     See  Rape  and  Manure. 

RAPHAEL,  oa  RAPPAELLO  Sanzio  or  db* 
Sarti,  the  greatest  punter  of  Che  modern,  or,  as  he 
to  considered  by  many,  the  tost  of  the  ancient 
school  of  art,  was  bom  at  Urbino,  on  Good  Friday, 
March  8,  1483,  end  died  at  Rome,  on  Good  Friday 
Apra7,1580.  AMadonnaandChild,pahited  byhim 
on  the  wall  of  the  yard  of  hto  fother's  house,  without 
hto  having  received  any  instniction  (which  painting 
was  subMquently  transferred,  together  with  the 
portion  of  wall  on  which  it  was  pauited,  to  a  room 
in  the  house,  where  it  may  still  oe  seen),  convinced 
his  fother,  Giovaiml  Sansio,  an  indifferent  paUiter, 
of  hto  own  incompetency  to  do  justice  to  the  talents 
of  his  son,  and  induced  him  to  place  him  in  the 
school  of  an  abler  master.  At  hto  request,  Peraeino 
received  the  young  painter  into  the  number  of  his 
pupito.  Raphael  soon  surpassed  hto  numerous  com- 
peers, and  in  a  short  time,  w  completely  acquired 
hto  tocher's  manner,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  works  of  the  two  belonging  to  this  period.  Thto 
to  shown  by  Raphael's  first  works, — the  Coromtion 
of  the  Duke  Nicoolo  da  Tolentino,  a  Crucified  Sav- 
iour, between  two  Angels,  a  Holy  Family,  a  Be- 
trothal of  Mary,  and,  ^rticolarly,  the  Crowning  of 
Mary,  for  the  Franciscan  convent  Ui  Perugia,--all 
executed  by  him  between  hto  fifteenth  and  eight- 
eenth years.  During  thto  time,  the  painting  of  the 
library  of  the  cathedral  at  Sienna  was  faitrusted  to 
Pinturiochio^  who  had  been  a  fellow  pupil  of  Ra- 
phael, and  now  invited  him  to  asstot  in  thto  labour. 
Raphael  had  ahvady  completed  a  great  part  of  the 
cartoons  fiir  thto  purpose,  when  he  learned  that  tiie 
cartoons  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Leonardo  da  Vind, 
which  had  been  prepared  by  these  two  great  arttots 
in  consequence  of  the  prise  offered  by  the  city  of 
Florence,  were  publicly  exhibited  in  that  city. 
Burning  with  deswe  to  behokl  them,  he  hastened  to 
Florence.  These  cartoons,  and  Florence  itself  then 
the  seat  of  all  that  was  beautiful,  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  htoyottthfol  sensibilities ;  and  he  derived 
greatadvantagefjpom  the  acqimintanceof many  young 
artists  of  dtottnction,  Ghirlsndsio^  San  Gallo,  &c. 
Although  Raphael's  biographen  do  not  expressly 
say  that  he  studied  assiduously  in  Florence,  the 
works  of  the  earlier  masten,  Cimaboe,  Masacdo, 
Giotto,  Verochio,  Ghiberti,  as  Michael  Angelo  and 
Leonardo  da  Vhid  had  doncL  the  foct  to  evident 
from  the  pictures  executed  by  him  while  there, 
among  which  a  Madonna  and  Child  (now  in  the 
Tribune  at  Florence)  is  highly  commended  by 
Vasari.  The  death  of  his  psrents  obliged  Raphael 
to  hurry  home ;  and  while  he  was  arranging  hto 
fother's  affairs  in  Urbino,  he  completed,  hi  his 
houn  of  letoure,  several  paintings,  e.  g.,  two  Ma.. 
donnas,  a  St  George,  and  probably  iU  pendant,  the 
St  Michael  (now  in  Paris),  Christ  praying  In  the 
Garden  (In  Paris),  and,  in  1504,  the  Marriage  of 
Mary  {Le  Spoealixio^  now  hi  Miton).  His  love  for 
Perogto  soon  induced  him  to  return  thither.  He 
there  susuined  his  reputation  by  several  paintings 
—a  Madonna  for  the  church  of  the  Freti  de*  Servi, 
a  Mater  dolorosa,  over  which  he  delineated.  In  a 
second  picture,  God  the  Father  (now  in  the  Patore 
Colonna,  at  Rome)  with  some  other  easel-pieces, 
and  a  Chrtot,  with  God  the  Father,  surrounaed  by 
several  Saints,  for  the  small  Camaldulton  convent, 
which  was  hto  flrst  painting  hi  fresco.    All  thev 
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wurks  partake  somewhat  of  the  style  of  his  master, 
Eiid  do  not  exhibit  the  grandeur,  dignity,  and  power 
of  his  later  performances,  but  are  distinguished  for 
the  sensibility  and  feeling  belonging  to  the  earlier 
school.  His  desire  for  nirUier  improvement  drew 
him  a  second  time  to  Florence,  where  he  lealoiisly 
pursued  his  study  of  the  old  masters  above  men- 
tioned, and  where  his  acquaintunce  with  Fra  Bar- 
tolomeo  gave  him  a  more  correct  knowledge  of 
colouring.  He  seems  to  have  spent  the  whole 
time  of  his  residence  in  that  city  in  his'  studies ;  at 
least  it  is  known  that  he  executed  there  nothing  but 
a  few  portraits  and  the  cartoon  for  his  Entombing 
of  Christ.  This  picture  itself  he  painted  in  Peru- 
gia,  whence  it  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
Borghese  palace  at  Rome.  Una  miracle  of  oom> 
position,  design  and  expression,  and  was  surpassed, 
in  these  respects,  by  few  of  his  suliseqaent  per- 
formances. After  finishing  it,  Raphael  returned, 
for  the  third  time,  to  Florence,  where  his  studies 
became  again  his  chief  employment ;  at  least  we 
are  able  to  point  out,  with  certainty,  as  having  been 
executed  at  this  time,  only  the  excellent  Madonna, 
called  La  Bella  Giardiniera  (now  in  Paris),  and 
another  Madonna,  with  the  Fathers  of  tlie  Church 
(now  in  Brussels),  neitlier  of  which  was  entirely 
finished  by  Raphael.  His  repeated  residence  in 
Florence  bad  the  greatest  iniluence,  not  only  on 
himself,  but  on  the  whole  of  the  modern  school  of 
art.  He  found  that  Cimabue,  Giotto,  Fiesole,  and 
the  Florentine  artists  of  the  time,  could  not  only 
compete  with  his  teacher,  Penigino,  in  all  ttie 
departments  of  art,  but  that  some  of  them — Masac- 
cio,  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  Mariotto  Ali>ertinelli,  Ghir. 
landaio  and  Fra  Bartolomeo — surpassed  him  in 
excellence  of  composition,  correctness  of  design, 
and  liveliness  of  colouring.  In  the  works  of  Ghir- 
landaio,  and  above  all  of  Masaccio,  he  found,  wluit 
he  most  desired,  a  grander  style  in  forms,  drapery, 
and  outline.  As  Raphael  had  already  acquired  the 
excellences  of  the  greatest  masters  of  his  time  in 
Romagna,  he  now  possessed  himself  of  tliose  of  the 
Florentine  school,  for  which  he  ever  entertained  a 
great  esteem.  A  striking  proof  of  this  was  his 
copying,  in  his  loggie,  without  the  least  alteration, 
two  figures  by  Masaccio,  which  may  still  be  seen 
in  the  Carmelite  monastery  at  Florence,  namely, 
Adam  and  Eve  driven  from  Paradise  by  the  Angel 
Pope  Julius  II.  had  employed  Bramante  in  rebuild- 
ing St  Peter*s,  and  in  the  embellishment  of  the 
Vatican.  At  Braroante's  suggestion,  Raphael  was, in 
1508,  invited  to  Rome.  Thb  pope  received  him  with 
distinguished  favour,  and  the  artists  of  Rome  with 
the  greatest  respect.  Here  he  executed  the  Dis- 
puta,  or  Di8(5ute  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  on 
the  wall  of  tlie  second  chamber,  called  tlie  ttanza 
delta  Segnaiura,  next  to  the  great  hall  of  Constan- 
tine.  Between  this  painting  and  his  Entombing  of 
Christ  there  is  a  similarity,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  his  later  performances.  In  the  grouping,  also, 
he  has  adhered  to  the  style  of  his  earlier  pr«leces- 
sors ;  but  the  DUputa  is  by  &r  the  more  perfect  of 
the  two.  All  is  life,  motion,  action :  the  variety  of 
tlie  characters  is  admirable ;  every  stroke  is  full  of 
meaning-.  If  we  divide  Raphael's  works  into  sev- 
eral periods,  the  first  comprising  his  earlier  per- 
formances, executed  in  the  manner  of  Perugiiio,  tiie 
second  comprising  those  which  he  execulH  in 
Urbino,  Florence,  &c.,  we  recognise  in  the  Diipuia 
the  transition  to  the  third  manner,  which  is  still 
more  clearly  manifested  in  the  School  of  Athens, 
the  second  grand  painting  in  this  chamber.  This 
painting  (wTiich  was  probftbly  preceded  by  the  Par- 
iiafftis,  the  third  great  painting  of  the  room)  dis- 
pliiys  hr  more  freedom  of  haodhng,  and  more  man- 


liness  and  energy.    By  it  Raphifl  gained  % 
pletely  the  £avoar  of  the  pope,  Uailv  a  • 
almost  all  the  Iresooes  of  other  vtitti  b  t:^  • 
can  to  be  effaced,  that  the  toam  m^  \»  ^ 
by  him.  Raphael  painted  ia  their  stctd.  ai^. 
mentioned  sfancs,  the  allegorical  figvei^  Ih» 
Philosophy,  Justice,  and  Poetry,  ntfatcni' 
the  oeiling ;  Uie  Fall  of  Adun,  Attitakjoy  * 
and  Marsyu,  and  Solomou*8  Jalgncil  il  . 
reference  to  the  tour  principal  i)>Qre<tf(br.,T 
meiit ;    and,   lastly,  on  the  foartli  vail,  c*-' . 
windows,  Prudence,  Tempennoe,  uJ  F '  .» 
below  them,  the  emperor  Jostiuiu,  dnnn;  ■ 
Roman  hiw  to  Tri  Ionian,  and  Gretwr  \  : 
the  Decretals  to  an  Advocate,  uiil,  »r 
Moses  and  an  armed  aliegoridil  ffvt  '(  - 
all  the  pieces  of  the  first  «teMi  or  t«J  fr* . 
ished.     According  to  Vasari**  w^mA.  '- 
executed  several  less  irapoitant  bit  eu».'*:  *^ 
coes  (Isaiah  in  St  Aarastine's,  ibe  f^^.*  - 
Sibyls  in  Sta-Maria  delta  Pace.nd  tfe  c^--. 
Madonna  di  Poligno  in  the  Vatiao)    T-r* 
gre&s  wliich  Raphael  made,  in  his  perur«" 
shown  by  his  next  painting  in  the  ttua  '^ 
pulsion  of  Heliodorus  firtim  the  Teo|^  Hr . 
style  is  for  more  earnest,  grand,  bold,  tadfcv 
the  execution  &r  more  spirited  tad  oaiur* 
was  followed,  in  1514,  after  the  aoceoKS  < 
new  pope,  Leo  X.,  by  his  Leo  thcGrst  < 
the  Progress  of  Attila,  the  Delitcnin  < 
from  Prison,  and,  on  the  ceiliair  d'^t 
Moses  viewing  the  burning  BastC  the  fti^> 
the  Ark,  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac  and  Jacobs 
Nearly  contemporary  with  them  are  ik :  - 
easel-pieces:  the  fismous  Mad^amdiiPf^ 
Escurial),  which  was  tnuafemd,  is  IV 
wood  to  canvass;    his  eqaally  beta(i.x 
which  is  said  to  have  been  finished  bj  *« 
mano;   a  Holy  Family,  called  U  i'tm 
Escurial);  Eaekiel's  Dream;  aamif  sr^tn 
donnas,  that  called  Delf  Impmanait;  O 
ing  tlie  Cross,  known  bv  the  mme  o(  U  ' 
di  Sicilia  (now  in  Madrid);  Chriit  in^'"' 
rounded  by  sainta ;  /  ctufve  Saidi;  ha  >• 
trait  (now  in  Munich);  the  portrait  a<  L4«. '^ 
in  Paris) ,  &c.     Albert  Durer,  induced  bj  "- 
reputation,  is  said  to  have  nwle  bia  u  <i- 
friendship,  and  to  have  sent  him  sevenl «'  * 
etchings,  with  his  portrait,  aad  to  !»<«  ^ 
in  return,  a  number  of  drawings  by  Rsf^ 
With  the  Conflagration  of  the  Buq^  \l^' 
Borgo),  extinguished  by  the  Prayen  «<  -' 
phael  began  the  third  stanza  of  the  VfU- 
work  is  a  master-piece  Xur  strenfth  i» 
expression,  beauty  of  forms,  excrlimor  c  . 
and  variety.    It  was  followed  by  the  C^ 
Charlemagne,   Leo  II I. 's  VifidiOBtM  >^ 
before  Charlemagne,  and  the  Vktivy  c  j 
over  the  Saracens  at  Osiia  (oo  vhsfe-  ** 
Rapltael's  scholars  were  employed  ia  v^Ha 
his  designs).     He  next  onmplcied  »  t- 
{^gi9)  of  the  Vatican  palaos,  b^  wfaKii> 
communicate,  and  which  had  ben  k^  - 
by  Bramante,  and  furoisheil  desigiM  i*  ^ 
ings  and  stucco-work  with  which  the?  •■** 
adorned.    The  executioo  of  the  psiiac^" 
ing  four  done  by  himself)   Raphael  j  ' 
Giulio  Romano  and  some  of  his  oihrr  • 
the  stucco-work  to  John  of  Udine.    I(  ■ 
was  formed  a  complete  series  of  «ork«o^  • 
have  exalted  the  palace  of  the  VaiMV  • 
pie  of  the  ana.    The  pope,  rhanard  ' 
cellenoe  of  these  performaooes,  cooiB'I' 
phael  the  decoration  of  another  timmm  ^  '> 
Xk\th  imagBf  of  the  taints  and  a|«»«lc%- 
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h^ra  mipcriiiteiidvnt  of  all  the  •fflbellishments  of 
this  palace,  aiid  loaded  him  with  marks  of  honour. 
During  this  time,  Raphael  produced  many  other 
excellent  pieces,  prepared  designs  for  several  pal- 
aces in  Rome  and  other  cities  of  Italy,  and  finished 
Uie  Madonna  for  the  church  of  St  Sixtus  in  Pia- 
oenn  (now  in  Dresden),  unquestionably  one  of  the 
inaster- works  of  his  pencil.    The  lofUncss,  dignity, 
ond  sublimity,  cooibined  with  sweetness,  grace, 
and  beauty,  which  reign  in  this  picture,  render  it 
inimiuble.    Other  works  of  this  period  are  St 
Micliael,  the  portraits  of  Beatrice  of  Ferrara,  of 
his  beloved  Fomarina,  of  Carondelet  (now  in  Eng- 
land), of  oeuni  CasUrlione,  and  of  the  beautiml 
Juanim  of  Amgon  (Doth  in  Paris).    Of  the  last 
there  are  two  excellent  copies,  which  are  often 
represented  as  tlie  work  of  the  artist  himself,  one 
in  the  possession  of  count  Fries  at  Vienna,  the  other 
of  Wocher  at  Basle.    To  this  time,  also,  belong  the 
frescoes  in  the  Famesina,  representing  the  life  of 
Psyche  in  twelve  pictures,  and  Galatea,  all,  except 
the  last,  executed  by  his  scholars ;  also  the  designs 
from  the  (able  of  Psyche,  altogether  diflerent  from 
the  former,  thirty-eight  in  number,  and  the  Ma- 
dcMina  del  la  Seggiola  ^now  in  Paris).    It  was  pro- 
bably  at  a  later  period  that  Raphael  prepared  for 
Augustino  Ghigi  designs  for  the  building  and  deco- 
ration of  a  chapel  in  Sta^Maria  del  Populo,  and  for 
Leo  X.  the  celebfmted  cartoons  (see  Qirtooni)  for 
the  tapestry  of  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  Vatican. 
These  tapestries  were  afterwards  annually  exhibited 
in  the  Vatican,  on  the  festival  of  Corput  CAritti, 
but  have  lately  been  dispersed.    This  is  tlie  more 
to  be  lamented,  since  they  have  often  been  preferred 
to  the  9ianM€  of  Raphael,  in  point  of  composition, 
loftiness  of  character,  variety  of  expression,  group- 
ing, attitudes,  he    For  painting  the  fourth  9ian»a 
—the  hall  of  Constantine,  in  oil— Raphael  left  only 
a  few  sketches,  especially  of  the  battle  between 
Constantine  and  Maxentios,  which  were  used  by 
Giulio  Romano  and  his  other  scholars,  to  whom  the 
labour  was  eventually  entrusted.     The  pictures, 
however,  of  Justice  and  Benignity,  in  this  hall, 
were  probably  executed  by  his  own  hand.    Several 
easel*  pieces  also  seem  to  have  been  executed  by 
liim  about  this  period ;  among  others,  John  in  the 
Desert  (of  which  there  exist  several  copies,  namely. 
In  Florence,  in  Loodoo,  in  the  gallery  of  the  king 
of  the  French,  in  Vienna,  and  in  Darmstadt :  the 
copies  are  so  good,  and  so  much  alike,  that  the 
original  cannot  be  distinguished,  and  is  not  known); 
his  Madonna  and  Child,  on  whore  an  angel  is 
strewing  flowers,  and  a  St  Margaret.     Rapnaers 
last  and  unfinished  painting — the  Transfiguration 
of  Christ— is  in  the  Vatican.     Although  critics 
liave  objected  to  this  painting  that  it  contains  two 
subjects,  and  consists  of  two  pictures,  every  one 
must  concede  that  it  is  the  most  perfect  master- 
piece which  modem  art  has  produced.    The  com- 
position is  so  noble,  the  design  so  perfect,  the 
expression  so  elevated  and  sublime,  the  characters 
«o  various,  the  colouring  (as  far  as  it  proceeds  from 
Raphael)  so  true  and  vigorous,  that  it  surpasses  all 
hi«  other  works  in  these  p«)ints.     The  head  of 
Christ,  in  which  this  combination  is  most  admired, 
is  said  to  have  been  his  last  labour.    Attacked  by 
a  violent  fever,  which  was  Increased  by  improper 
treatment,  this  great  artist  died  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
seven  years.     His  body  was  laid  out  in  state  in  his 
9iiidy,  before  his  Transfigunition,  and  consigned, 
wirh  great  pomp,  to  the  church  of  Sta  Maria  Ro> 
toiida  (formerly  the  Pantheon),  where  his  bones 
stii:  rest,  with  the  exception  of  his  skull,  which  was 
>tterwaids  placed  in  the  academy  of  St  Luke.    His 
touib  is  hidicated  by  his  bust,  executed  by  Naldini, 


and  placed  there  by  Carlo  Maratti,  and  by  the  epi- 
taph  of  cardinal  Bembo  ; — 

ZUe  kic  ttt  Raphaett  ttmuit  ^uo  ntpiie  wmei 
Magna  rerum  parttu,  el  wtorient*  mori 

All  contemporary  authors  describe  Raphael  as 
kind,  obliging,  modest,  and  amiable,  equally  re> 
spected  and  beloved  by  high  and  low.  The  beauty 
of  his  figure,  and  his  noble  countenance,  which  ii»- 
nrired  confidence,  prepossessed  the  beholder  in  his 
favour  at  first  sight  He  died  unmarried,  though 
by  no  means  averse  to  women.  In  accordance  with 
his  last  will,  his  property  went  to  his  favourite 
sdiolurs,  Giulio  Romano  and  Francesco  Penni. 
When  we  consider  the  number  of  Raphael's  paint- 
ings, however  severe  we  may  be  in  Judging  of  their 
genuineness,  it  seems  hardly  credible  that  the  entire 
compass  of  a  human  life  could  be  sufficient  for  tlieir 
execution.  They  prove  the  wonderful  fecundity  of 
his  genius,  and  tlie  facility  with  which  he  executed 
It  is  moreover  to  be  coopered,  that  Raphael  fur- 
nished the  designs  for  a  great  number  of  pieces 
executed  by  his  scholars  ;  devoted  much  stuidy  to 
his  most  important  paintinrs  (as  is  shown  by  tlie 
numerous  sketches  of  Madonnas,  of  the  school  of 
Athens,  of  the  Dispute  of  the  Fathers,  &c.);  and, 
in  many  cases,  first  drew  all  his  figures  naked,  in 
order  the  better  to  adapt  the  drapery  and  its  folds 
to  their  respective  attitudes.  And  if  we  furtlier 
reflect  that  the  supervision  of  the  building  of  St 
Peter*s  church,  and  the  preparation  of  designs  for 
the  erection  of  other  churches  and  palaces,  with 
several  other  collateral  tasks,  were  impoMd  on 
him,  we  must  be  struck  with  the  highest  admiration 
of  his  genius.  At  first,  his  design»oonfurmably  with 
the  taste  of  the  times,  and  the  instruction  which 
he  had  received,  was  somewhat  sUfl^and  dry.  After 
studying  with  assiduity  nature  and  the  antiques, 
he  formed  for  himself  an  ideal,  which,  by  iu  liar- 
moiiy  with  nature,  touches  the  feelings,  while  tlie 
Greek  ideal  rather  overpowers  by  its  kiftiness.  In 
his  manhood,  his  pencil  acquired  greater  freedom, 
and  his  figures  became  full  of  life  and  motion.  His 
drapery,  always  simple  and  light,  in  his  latest 

fiieces  generally  forms  large  masses,  and  is  excel- 
ently  arranged  so  as  not  to  conceal  the  parts 
intended  to  be  shown.  In  foreshortening,  and  in 
perspective,  he  was  imperfect.  In  colouring,  he 
was  at  first  dry ;  till,  taught  by  Fra  Bartolomeo,  he 
consulted  nature  alone.  Although,  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  art,  he  never  reached  the  excellence  of 
Correggio  or  Titian,  his  coloure  always  appearing 
too  h^vy  and  dull,  yet  his  St  John  in  Florence,  tlie 
Fomarina,  and  his  Transfiguration,  show  how  far 
he  had  advanced ;  and  only  from  the>e  pictures  can 
we  form  a  judgment ;  for  his  otlier  works,  of  the 
best  period,  were  generally  executed  by  his  schol- 
an,  or,  at  most,  retouched  by  him.  The  distribti- 
tkm  of  light  and  shade  Raphael  understood  very 
well ;  bii^  with  respect  to  the  eMaro-^euro,  he  is 
by  no  means  to  be  compared  with  the  above-men- 
tioned great  coloorists.  On  the  other  hand,  com- 
position and  expression  must  almost  be  considered 
as  Raphael's  exclusive  property;  and  in  these 
respects  he  has  never  found  a  rival.  He  always 
selected  the  moment  of  action  which  expressed 
most  clearly  the  dispositions  of  the  actora.  Avoid- 
ing  ail  unneces5ary  exertion  of  strength,  all  excess, 
occupied  solely  with  the  object  to  be  represeJited, 
he  endeavoured  to  give  to  his  persons  Just  so  much 
motion  as  was  requisite.  Thence  it  is  that  we  fre. 
qnently  find  In  his  works  straight,  simple  attitudes, 
which  are,  nevertheless,  so  beautiful  in  their  place, 
and  leave  so  much  room  for  the  expression  of  feel- 
log.  Unlike  other  artists,  he  first  meditated  on  the 
whole  of  the  scene  to  be  represented,  and  the  geu- 
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ml  character  of  the  expression ;  iiext  proceeded 
to  the  figures,  and  lastly  to  the  single  parts  of  them. 
In  this  way,  his  figures  possess  a  harmony  which 
many  other  artists  have  aimed  at  in  vain.  The 
most  distinguished  of  his  scholars  were  Giulio  Pipi 
Romano,  Francesco  Penni  il  Fattore,  Polidoro  Cal- 
dara  di  Caravaggio,  Benvenuto  Garofaio,  John  of 
Udine,  Bartolomeo  Ramenghi  ii  Bagmcavallo. 
These,  with  their  followers,  and  later  imitators, 
oonstitnte  the  Roman  school,  founded  by  Raphael, 
which  has  ever  been  distinguished  above  others  for 
the  excellences  which  belonged  to  its  founder. 
The  latest  Lives  of  Raphael  are  those  of  Braun 
(Wiesbaden,  1815),  of  Pnseli  (Zurich,  1816),  and  of 
Quatremere  de  Quincy  (Paris,  18S6).  Marco 
Antonio  (Ant  Raimondi)  engraved  Raphael's 
drawings,  and  Raphael  himself  is  said  to  have 
etched  the  outlines  of  some  of  the  plates.  A  GbIo- 
togw  det  EMiampet  gravSet  d'aprit  Ba/ael,  par 
Tauritetu  Eubcnu  (count  Lepell),  appeared  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  in  1819 ;  and  the  Eiude$ 
calfuSe§  €i  desMes  d'aprit  6  TaUeauM  de  Raph,, 
aeeompagnSet  de  la  Gramare  au  Trait  et  de  Notkee 
hist,  et  erit.y  by  Emer.  David  (Paris,  1882).  These 
five  pieces  are  the  Jgnua  Dei,  La  Perle,  La  Viei- 
tation  (since  engraved  by  Desnoyers),  La  Vierge 
au  Poision,  and  Lo  Spasimo,  which  were  carried 
to  France  in  1813,  were  retouched  there,  and  re- 
turned to  Spain  in  1815. 

RAPIN  DE  THOYRAS.  Paul,  a  historian, 
bom  at  Castres,  in  Languedoc,  in  1061,  studied 
law  under  his  lather,  who  was  an  advocate,  until 
tlie  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  drove  him  to 
Britain,  and  subsequently  to  Holland,  where  he 
entered  a  company  of  French  cadets.  In  1 680,  he 
followed  the  prince  of  Orange  into  Britain,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  In 
1707,  he  settled  at  Wesel,  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  composition  of  his 
History  of  Enrland.  He  died  at  Wesel  in  1725. 
His  great  work,  UHittmre  d'Aitgieterre  (Hague, 
10  vols.,  4to,  1725—1726),  has  been  twice  trans- 
lated  into  English ;  and  Tindal  continued  it  up  to 
1760.  It  is  proHx  and  unanimated,  but  impartial, 
and  contains  much  solid  information. 

RAPP,  John,  count  o^  a  French  geneial  during 
the  revolutionary  war,  was  bom  in  Alsatia,  in  1772. 
In  1788,  he  entered  the  military  service.  As  aid 
of  general  Desaix,  he  accompanied  him  during  the 
campaigns  in  Germany  and  Egypt  After  Desaix 
had  fallen  at  Marengo,  Rapp  became  aid  to  Bona- 
parte^ to  whom  he  rad  carried  information  of  De- 
8aix*s  death.  In  1802,  he  executed  the  commis- 
sion which  he  had  received  from  the  first  consul  to 
exhort  the  Swiss  to  a  cessation  of  ho8tiiiUes,and  to 
profier  the  mediation  of  France  in  the  conflict  of 
parties,  which  had  destroyed  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country  since  its  occupation  by  the  French  armies. 
The  Swiss  submitted  to  Bonaparte's  decision.  In 
the  following  year,  Rapp  was  despatched  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe  to  superintend  the  erection  of 
works  to  protect  the  country  against  the  landing  of 
the  British.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
against  Austria,  in  1805,  he  accompanied  Napoleon, 
and,  after  the  battle  of  Austerlits,  where  he  threw 
the  Russian  |niards  into  confusion  by  a  bold  attack 
with  his  caviUry,  and  took  prince  Repnin  prisoner, 
he  was  made  brigadier-general.  In  the  war  with 
Prussia  and  Russia,  he  also  fiotight  witli  reputation, 
and,  in  the  summer  of  1807,  received  the  chief  com- 
mand in  Dantsic,  in  the  room  of  general  Lefebvre. 
With  the  exception  of  a  short  interruption  in  1812, 
when  he  distinguished  himself  in  Russia,  he  re- 
mained seven  years  commander  of  Dantatc,  which 
he  defended  after  the  retreat  of  the  French  army 


from  Russia,  till  1814,  during  a  mm  wr  r 
which  he  displayed  great  tslcat  sad  hriiaa  ck 
age,  and  not  till  all  means  of  ddpnotVfftaftBBn 
aud  he  was  compelled  by  finioe,  did  he  a. . 
late.    He  was  taken,  as  a  prisoner  of  w.!i  ** 
Returning  to  Fiance  in  1814,hevisnam«i 
distinction  by  the  k'mg,  and,  io  Uank  ISU- 
intrasted  with  the  command  of  iIk  fnt  «p..* 
m^e«  destined  to  retard  the  promsi  of  Si^* 
But  when  the  defection  of  the  Akumjimf^ 
all  resistance  impossible,  Rapp  slso  vm  inr . 
Napoleon,  who  made  him  oousadcrof  tk  rt 
of  the  Rhine,  which  occupied  the  iiaoci  ibr  U 
ter  and  from  Welssenb^,  aad  eitesdid  atar  -^ 
Rhine  as  fiur  as  Huningen.    After  mmt  ^u* 
with  an  enemy  of  snperior  fofoi^  lUif  nbw 
under  the  cannons  of  Stfasbarg.    Vte  'm 
XVIII.  returned  a  aeoood  tiM  to  hm.  I. 
retained  the  command  of  the  fifth  diriu,  r«-- 
him  by  Napoleon,  tall  September  of  tikroa'* 
when  the  army  was  disbanded.   He  iiUii  v  > 
estates,  but  soon  rptnned  to  fan,  vin.t 
news  of  Napoleon's  death  airivcd,  Rapp  laitK 
the  person  of  the  king.    The  iafanHUi  »* 
him  so  strongly,  that  he  exwcsnd  Us  K-. 
aloud:— <•  I  am  not  ungratehd,"  he  <tti.r 
mediately  withdrew.    The  kii^,  islifaei«^ 
conduct,  sent  for  him,  and  thus  addrened  ^«  - 
**  Rapp,  I  know  that  you  are  gmtif  s^m*-* 
this  information  :  this  does  boooar  (ft  70V  ^^ 
and  I  only  love  and  esteem  yon  ^mtfii 
Rapp  died  in  1821,  b^g  at  the  tiw  Uvs 

Sneral  of  the  cavalry.    After  hit  datk  t^ 
i  interesting  Mimairt§  dm  Gtatrel  A^  ' 
par  lui-at^me  (Paris,  1823).    See  Ito  i^  ' 


temporaine,  1st  No.;  these  are  gcoasr;  1 
edition  was  declared  apnrious  by  tte  «tk* 
general. 

RAPPAHANNOCK ;  a  river  of  Virgim. « 
rises  in  the  Blue  rid|pe«  and  nan  eMKrmi  - 
about  180  miles,  and  ftowa  into  CheapfUf  * 
twenty-five  miles  south  of  the  PotoHSC  b :» 
the  towns  of  Falmoutli,  Frederiesbnri,  I^ ' ' 
and  Leeds,  and  is  navlgaUe  to  Predoidw: 
miles,  for  veesels  of  130  or  MO  toas. 

RARITAN  ;  a  river  of  New  Jcrffj.fs* 
two  branches  whkh  unite  twenty  miki  t^ 


Brunswick.      It  becomes  navkabis  tv« 
above  that  city,  at  a  place  called  ^r«iw>*  ** 
ing.    It  passes  Amboy,  and  then  widmi  *^ 
tan  bay,  which  is  iaunediaieiy  ooanedsi  ni 
ocean. 

RAS ;  Arabian  for  kernd^  and  peeised  if  s' 
of  promontories  or  capes. 

RASCIANS,  oa  RAITZEN;  aSds«v/ 
which  formerly  inhabited  Senria  and  VH^  * 
present  is  spread  thraogfa  Sdavooia,  U«* ' 
gary,  Transylvania,  Moldavia,  and  Vftk^ 
profess  the  Greek  hith^  b«i  many  ai^-' 
Joined  the  Catholic  church. 

RASH  iejtanikiam);  an  empOon  di^^ 
consists  of  red  patches  on  the  skia,  d  Att^  ' 
larly  over  the  body.  Portions  of  tbrc^ 
often  elevated  in  a  rash,  but  the  elnrsn*  >' 
acuminated.  The  eniptloa  is  ossaUy  vo*  • 
with  a  general  disorder  of  the  €bosu»»* 
terminates  in  a  few  days  by  entlcaiar  rti**- ' 

RASPBERRY.  The  coaBon  cskmi^ 
berry  (ruhte  id^ue)  has  a  woody  rsot^i"* 
arise  several  upright  stems,  atlainiBg  tte  -• 
three  or  four  foet,  and  rmigh  with  aiV- 
prickles ;  the  inferior  leaves  are  passu.  ^ 
of  five  oval  acote  toothed  laalleCs,  gft«B>^ 
whitish  and  downy  beneath ;  thesascn'^ 
temate;  the  ilowen  are  wiiiu  and  in^' 
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the  Netbcrbiids,  Deninark,  Sardinia,  Naples,  kc 
Genu  drew  up  the  protocol.  The  tf  powers 
which  bad  concluded  the  peace  of  Paris,  Austria, 
Prussia,  Great  Britain,  Russia  and  France,  under  the 
presidency  of  prince  Metteroich,  deliberated  on  the 
state  of  Europe:  in  some  particular  cases,  Spain, 
Portugal  and  Sweden  were  admitted  to  their  con- 
iulutions.  A  committee  for  the  affairs  of  Germany 
was  formed  by  Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Hanover 
and  Wfirtembeiy,  to  the  deliberations  of  which  also 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  other  German  sovereigns 
and  free  cities  were  subsequently  admitted.  The 
settlement  of  the  great  vtiricty  of  interests  would 
have  been  stiU  more  difflcult  than  it  was,  bad  not 
one  purpose  united  all,  which  was  to  deprive 
France  of  its  power  of  making  conquests  for  the 
future.  Dissensions  were  several  times  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out ;  but  Napoleon's  return  from 
Elba  reunited  the  discordant  powers,  and  suddenly 
induced  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Prusna,  Russia, 
France,  Spain,  Portugal  and  Sweden  to  sign  the 
act  of  the  congress,  consisting  of  121  artides,  on 
June  0,  1815.  (See  ScMSU.)  In  these  articles, 
the  principle  of  legitimacy  was,  in  general,  adopted 
as  the  basis  for  the  restoration  of  the  European 
political  system.  Austria  received  the  following 
territories,  part  of  which  bad  been  taken  from 
her : — ^the  newly-created  Lombardo- Venetian  king- 
dom, with  the  Valteline,  besides  three  secim<£- 
femitMrm ;  Tuscanv,  Blodena,  Parma,  the  new  king, 
dom  of  Illvria,  Venetian  Dalmatia,  with  Ragusa 
and  the  Golfo  di  Cattaro ;  further,  by  treaties  with 
Bavaria,  Tyrol  and  Vorarlber^,  Salsburg,  as  far  as 
the  Salxa,  with  other  tenritones  which  she  had  lost 
in  1809  {  from  Russia,  the  part  of  East  Galida 
ceded,  in  1809,  to  this  power.  (Respecting  the 
restorations  made  to  the  other  states,  see  the  arti- 
tides  oa  them  respectively.)  We  would  only  re- 
mark here,  that  Warsaw  was  given  to  Russia  under 
the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland ;  Cracow  be- 
came a  firee  dty ;  Prussia,  whose  possessions  could 
not  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  before  1806,  was 
indemnified  by  a  part  of  Poland,  the  new  grand 
duchy  of  Posen,  half  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
8we«lish  Pomerania,  Cleves  and  Berg,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  as  far  as 
the  Saar,  in  order  to  form  a  strong  barrier  against 
France.  Denmark,  which  had  ceded  Norway  to 
Sweden,  reedved  Saze-Laueaburg,  and,  as  the 
possessor  of  this  country  and  of  Holstein,  became  a 
member  of  the  German  diet.  Bavaria  received,  as 
a  compensation  for  her  cessions  to  Austria,  Wttrx- 
burg,  Aschaffenburg,  the  Rhenish  drcles,  Ike.  Ha- 
nover reedved  the  rank  of  a  kingdom,  and  several 
new  provinces.  Holland  and  Belgium  were  formed 
into  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherluids,  with  a  forti- 
fied frontier  on  the  ride  of  France.  The  Nether- 
landish province  Luxemburg  was  made  a  grand 
duchy,  and  became  a  member  of  the  German  con- 
federacy. Great  Britdn  retained  Mdta,  Heli- 
golaad,  several  conquered  colonies  (see  BriimiM), 
and  protective  sovereignty  over  the  restored  re- 
public of  the  Ionian  Islands.  In  Switierland, 
three  mora  cantons  were  formed,  and  it  was  de- 
dared  perpetndly  neutrd.  The  restored  king- 
dom of  Sardinia  received  Genoa  as  a  duchy, 
with  the  grant  of  a  free  port;  and  the  snceea- 
don  to  the  throne  was  secured  to  the  line  of  Carig- 
nan.  Tuscany,  the  duchy  of  Modena,  the  States 
of  the  Church,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Bieilies,  were  also  restored.  Lucea  was  given  to 
the  Spuiah  In&nto  Blarin  LouIm,  but  wns  nfter- 
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wards  otherwise  disposed  of.  (See  Parwui  and 
tmeea,)  It  was  intended  that  Spdn  should  restore 
Olivensa  to  Portugal,  which,  however,  did  not  take 
place,  as  Portuguese  troops  had  occupied  Monte 
Video.  June  8,  18IA,  the  act  of  the  Germanic 
confederacy  was  dgned.  It  is  contdned  in  the  act 
of  the  congress.  (See  Gerwumie  Comfidtratiom.) 
March  13,  1815,  the  congress  declared  Napoleon 
an  outlaw  i  Blarch  25,  1815,  Austria,  Rusda,  Great 
Britdn  and  Prussia  united  anew  against  Napoleon. 
(See  BomaparU^  and  JtastMii-GenMm  War.)  Sar- 
dinia, Portugd,  Hanover,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wur- 
temberg,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Hessia,  Baden, 
kc.t  jdned  this  dliance,  but  not  Spdn  nor  Sweden. 
This  last  war  of  1815  dedded  particularly  the 
Saxon  question.  Britdn,  and  even  Austria,  had 
agreed  that  Prussia  should  have  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Saxony;  but  the  objections  of  France,  of  the 
duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  the  king  of  Saxony,  and, 
perhaps,  most  of  dl,  the  force  of  public  opinion, 
induced  Metternich  to  propose  the  dirision  of 
Saxony,  in  January,  1815.  Metternich,  Tdley- 
rand  and  Wellington  negotiated  with  the  king  of 
Saxony,  who  bad  been  invited  to  Presburg.  May 
18, 1815,  he  signed  the  proposed  division  at  Vienna. 
The  abolition  of  the  dave-trade  was  also  a  question 
before  the  congress  (see  Slav€iy\  and  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Elbe,  Weser  and  Rhine,  which, 
however,  has  been  since  the  subject  of  long  nego- 
tiations. (See  Bhimt,)  The  origind  of  the  act 
was  depodted  in  the  archives  of  the  emperor.  The 
founders  of  this  new  politicd  system  of  Europe 
declared  that  it  should  be  a  free  one.  But  as  to  a 
politicd  equilibrium,  it  was  dear  that  it  could  not 
exist  whilst  Russia,  an  absolute  monarchy,  reedved 
so  dangerous  an  increase  of  power  bv  the  addition 
of  PoUnd,  and  Great  Britdn  was  left  without  a 
rivd  on  the  seas ;  and  as  to  the  freedom  of  the 
politicd  system,  it  may  be  observed  that,  in  fact,  a 
politicd  aristocracy  of  the  chief  powers,  originating 
in  the  treaty  of  Cbau'mont,  was  confirmed  and  de- 
veloped by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  and  continued 
to  operate,  as  iar  as  respected  the  continental 
parties  to  it,  until  the  French  revolution  of  1890. 
(See  the  articles  Tlnppam,  Lajfbaeh^  Verona,  fte., 
Jmierventum,  and  Hofy  AlHamee.)  The  holy  dli- 
ance,  though  Britdn  did  not  accede  to  it,  and  the 
king  of  France  jdned  it  only  in  his  persond  char- 
acter, was  the  bold  and  open  annundation  of  this 
aristocracy.  At  present  it  has  been  obliged  to  give 
up  many  of  its  pretensions ;  but  its  activity  is  un- 
abated. Time  only  can  determine  what  success  it 
will  have  in  future.  The  politicd  system,  as 
established  by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  has  suffered 
four  most  Important  changes,  by  the  separation  of 
Belgium  from  Holland,  the  annihilation  of  the  king- 
dom of  Poland,  ds  facto,  and  the  decree  of  the 
German  diet  of  1889,  by  which  Prussia  and  Austria 
have  established  a  complete  dominion  over  the 
other  states ;  Instly,  in  the  annexation  of  Cracow 
^to  Austria,  in  Nov.  184fi,  by  desire  of  Russia.  The 
pope  protested  agdnst  those  parts  of  the  act  of  the 
congress  of  Vienna  by  which  he  remdns  deprived  of 
Avignon  and  Vendsdn.  The  German  church  was 
also  not  restored  to  her  possesrions ;  and  the  knights 
of  St  John  sought  for  thdr  re-establishment  in  vdn. 
VUmmm,  Ptaea  o/*,  or  Ptaea  at  SckSahrmm,  eon- 
eluded  October  14,  1809.  The  war  between 
Austria  and  France,  in  1809,  had  been  ended  by 
the  battle  of  Wagtam,  and  the  araittioe  of  Zndm. 
August  17,  the  negotiations  began  between  Cham- 
pagny  and  Mettemieh.  The  landing  of  thf  Bri- 
8r 
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tish  on  the  island  of  Waldieren  induced  the  Aus- 
triuts  to  go  on  slowly.  September  27,  prince 
Lichtenstein  went,  with  full  powers,  to  Schon- 
brunn,  where  Napoleon  resided,  and,  October  14, 
the  peace  was  signed.  Anstria  lost,  1.  Salzburg 
(ceded,  with  other  territories,  to  Bararia) ;  2.  Gorz, 
Austrian  Friuli,  Trieste,  Camiola,  part  of  Carin- 
thia,  Croatia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Save,  and 
Dalmatia,  of  which  Napoleon  formed  the  govern- 
ment general  of  Illyria ;  3.  the  lordship  Razuns,  in 
the  Grisons ;  4.  some  Bohemian  enclaves  in  Upper 
Lusatia,  given  to  Saxony;  5.  the  duchy  of  War- 
saw, Western  Galicia,  with  Cracow  and  Zamose, 
and  her  interest  in  the  salt  works  of  Wieliczka;  6. 
to  Russia,  the  eastern  part  of  East  Galicia,  with 
400,000  souls.  The  peace  also  confirmed  the 
abolition  of  the  Teutonic  order,  pronounced  by 
Napoleon,  April  24.  Austria  lost,  by  this  peace, 
her  southern  and  western  military  frontier  (45,(K)0 
square  miles,  with  8,505,000  inhabitants;  see  MiU- 
tary  DistridM),  and  her  seaports ;  yet  she  was  al- 
lowed the  right  of  export  and  import  trade  in 
Fiume.  She  aclcnowledged  Napoleon's  arrange- 
ments in  Spain,  Portugal  and  Italy  (where  he  had 
declared  the  papal  dominions  to  be  united  to  France, 
by  a  decree  dated  Schonbrunn,  May  17>  1809), 
and  joined  the  continental  system  against  Britain. 
Austria  now  consisted  of  196,000  square  miles, 
with  20,738,000  inhalntants.     This  peace  lasted 

till  August,  1813 Respecting  the  war  of  1809, 

see  also  Dom  Heer  von  Innerottreich,  and  general 
Pelet*s  Mimoiret  tur  la  Guerre  de  1809  en  Alle- 
mngne,  &c.  (Paris,  1824,  2  vols.). 

VIENNE ;  the  name  of  a  department  in  France 
(see  Department) ;  also  of  a  river  and  of  some  towns. 
Of  the  latter  we  mention  only  Vienne,  the  princi- 
pal place  of  a  district,  in  Isere ;  Ion.  4^  54'  E. ;  lat. 
45^  83'  N. ;  population,  12,800.  It  contains  a  fine 
Gothic  cathedral,  likewise  fourteen  churches,  a  high 
school,  and  a  rooseum,  and  has  Tarious  manufiuetttres. 
It  is  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  Rhone,  over 
which  was  formerly  a  stone  bridge,  built  in  the  year 
1265,  now  destroyed.  A  Roman  colony  was 
established  here,  and  called  Vienna  AUobrogmm; 
and  there  are  still  to  be  seen  various  remains  of  its 
ancient  importance,  as  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  a  thea- 
tre, an  amphitheatre,  aqueducts,  ftc  In  the  fifth 
eentury,  it  was  taken  by  the  Burgundians,  and  the 
kings  made  it  their  place  of  residence.  In  the 
ninth  eentury,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Provence.  It  was  afterwards  erected  into  an  arch- 
bishopric, and  became  the  capital  of  a  province 
called  Viennoie,  In  1311,  a  council  was  held  here 
under  the  pontificate  of  Clement  V.  by  which  the 
order  of  the  Templars  was  abolished*  See  C/e- 
ment  V. 

VIERWALDSTADTERSEE,  (i.  e.  the  Lake 
of  the  Four  Foreet  Towne  ;  called  also  the  Lake  of 
the  Four  Cantons)  i  a  romantic  lake  of  Switserland, 
lying  in  the  cantons  of  Lucerne,  Unterwalden,  Uri 
and  Schweitz,  and  deriving  its  name  from  this  posi- 
tion. Its  length  is  about  twenty-five  miles,  and  its 
breadth  rery  unequal,  as  it  consists  of  several  de- 
tached parts,  which  form,  in  a  manner,  separate 
lakes,  and  take  their  names  from  the  chief  places 
on  their  banks ;  thus  it  is  called,  in  different  places, 
the  lake  of  Lueemet  the  lake  of  Alpnaeh^  the  lake 
of  Stanz,  and  the  lake  of  Vri,  The  waters  are 
clear  and  of  a  light  green.  It  contains  only  one 
island,  called  Altetad.  The  environs  are  among 
the  most  beautiful  regions  of  Switserland.  In  the 
eigbbourhood  of  Lucerne  (q.  v.),  which  seems  to 


rise  with  its  spires  out  of  the  wsve^  Ckc  Wb* 
low,  and  adorned  with  pretty  eoostry  Maa^  '^ 
and  orchards.      To   these  soeoctd  fifim  i 
hamlets  built  on  the  sides  of  the  assstu. 
solitudes  where  the  rocks  sink  plsBk  d««« 
lake.     From  its  bosom  may  be  eoostad  ar- 
twenty-five   mountains,  compriasf  loat  - 
highest  summits  of  the  Alps,  noust  Piltfi,  L 
and  Furca. 

VIGIL.     This  word  is  derittd  hm  tk  L 
vigilue,  which   denoted   the  wslcho  ntf  rs 
among  the  Roman  soldiers  by  nghl,  ii  nrx. 
tinction  to  the  exemkue^  who  kept  fmi  -< 
either  in  the  camp,  or  at  the  pXn  mi'" 
ments.     The  proper  vigiiitB  were  km,  1. 1 1 
guard  successiyely,  three  boon  cscL   T^ ' 
watches  took  their  name  from  this  cBlm.  1- 
language  of  the  church,  vigil  {mfttaA^K^  '. 
at  first  the  evening,  and  afrerwirdi  the  vte . 
preceding  a  great  festivaL     This  bbkq<vu 
from  the  circumstance,  that  the  fnt  Q-  . 
spent  a  part  of  the  night  preeediiv tackier.* 
prayer,  to  prepare  themselves  ibr  tk  cbb^ 
bration. 

Viyil  is  further  used  to  denote  the  ciss  - 
existing  among  Catholics,  to  siag  sr  ptr  : 
church  the  evening  before  All-Soali^f-aiyi 
also  sometimes  observed  the  day  hetor  u*  * 
formance  of  a  mass  for  the  dead. 

Linnseus  gave  the  name  of  vigib  or  vttri*?  i 
the  time  of  the  day  when  eertaiaiseai^fcl 
dose  their  petals. 

VIGNE.     See  Foseu. 

YIRINGR,  OE  SEA  KINGS,  vs^i^!^ 
or  Normans;  leaders  of  piiaticsl  mpUdKa.  ^i 
passed  their  lives  in  roving  the  icsi  is  «*"• ' 
spoil  and  adventnrea.  The  youftr  nb  *  'i 
Scandinavian  kings  and  jaris,  having  w  ^*^ 
but  the  ocean,  naturallj  eoUeeted  v^t  ' 
standards  tbe  youth  of  infwior  efdcr,  ^  ^ 
eqoally  destltote  with  thcmsdves.  net«i 
the  same,  who,  in  England  and  Seotkei  ^^  | 
name  of  Danes,  and  on  the  eootiacst  0^^>  * 
Normans,  at  first  deaolatad  the  wsntmry 
and  afterwards  penetrated  into  the  iatcmr  ^ 
tries,  and  formed  permanent  scttlcncsni-i 
conquests.     See  Abmans. 

VILLA  signified,  with  the  VLmuM'^\ 
seat,  with  its  appendages.     To  It  hcl0Cf<   ' 
different  kinds  of  hoosca:  the  mOevkm,^ 
the  mast«r  lived,  the  real  comtry  scat ;  nM  «| 
where  the  farmer  or  peasant  lived :  "^  *' 
fructuaria,  the  bams.      Some  of  thoe  r  « 
wards  the  end  of  the  republic,  and  ssAff  * 
perors,  were  real  palaces.     By  degrtei,  a^ 
houses  were  built  around  thes ;  sad  sb*  - 
lages  originated.    The  word  vslls  hss  ^^ 
various  changes,  into  all  the  laagoago  d  * 
Europe — viile,  viBage,  vcsltr,  te.    A>  tk  '■ 
ants  of  remote  villsges  were  not  eoovfrtfrf ' 
tianity  till  after  those  of  cities  (sec  ^ 
as  the  cultivators  of  the  ground  ia  ^  a^- 
laboured  under  many  legal  danhilitiA  ^■ 
many  modem  languages  words  derived  r* 
which  express  vOenees  or  servitade.  si  n^'- 
tfiOain.    Besides,  servitude  and  viDssf  ir. 
hand  in  hand  (oefftvo,  in  Itafian,  free  r- 
prisoner,  means  bad  t  and  the  word  krfrr 
also  signifies  heauHfid),     The  modtis  ]s>>- 
the  season  daring  whidi  they  Uvs  n  ^ 
vilUfffiatmra,     Some  of  tbe  modsn  1*- 
are  yet  splendid,  e.  g.  the  Boifhcss,  i^  ' 
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Efteine,  sad  Ludofiti  vilUt,  in  the  neighbourhood ' 
of  Rome.  In  the  timet  of  the  Carloringiana,  the 
imperial  country  reeidencet  (lee  CkarUmagne)  were 
called  ri7/ff  reffke ;  and  as  nuAy  bouse*  grew  up 
around  them,  the  word  ville  may  have  tiierefore 
come  to  signify,  with  the  French,  a  totcn. 

V1LLA6B  (see  ViUa),  oa  VILL  in  England, 
is  taken  sometimes  for  a  manor,  and  sometimes  for 
a  parish,  or  part  of  it.  In  countries  where  there 
are  peasanta,  with  privileges  and  obligations  distinct 
from  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns, 
viilaae  has  a  legal  meaning,  denoting  a  place  inha- 
bited by  peasants. 

VILLANL  There  are  three  Italian  historians 
of  this  name : 

Gtovaimi,  a  native  of  Florence,  who,  having  been 
present  at  the  celebration  of  the  jubilee  in  Rome 
in  1300,  was  induced,  by  reflecting  on  the  excellent 
writers  who  had  adorned  the  history  of  that  city, 
to  contribute  in  the  same  manner  to  the  honour  of 
his  native  place.  He  accordingly  wrote  the  history 
of  the  city  of  Florence,  in  twelve  books,  from  its 
foundation  to  1348,  when  he  died  of  the  plague. 
His  narrative  extends  not  only  to  the  events  oe- 
earring  in  the  other  provinces  of  Italy,  but  also  to 
other  countries  through  which  he  had  travelled, 
and  with  the  history  of  which  he  had  become  ac- 
quainted. This  work  is  extremely  valuable,  al- 
though it  abounds  in  errors :  it  deserves  full  credit 
wherever  the  author,  whose  veracity  and  honesty 
are  every  where  visible,  speaks  as  an  eye-witness. 
It  is  simple  and  inartifidal,  but  not  without  inte< 
rest,  on  account  of  its  naicete  and  vigour. 

After  his  death,  his  brother  Matteo  continued  the 
work  in  a  thirteenth  book,  to  1363,  when  he  also 
died  of  the  plague.  This  book  treats  of  contem- 
poraneous events,  and  is  characterized  by  the  same 
love  of  truth  which  is  found  in  the  work  of  Gio- 
vannL  In  style  and  manner,  Matteo  is  inferior  to 
his  brother,  but  he  has  the  charm  of  simplicity  and 
a  certain  grace  of  antiquity. 

FiUppo,  the  son  of  Matteo,  a  Florentine  dtiien, 
lawyer  and  judge,  was  for  many  years  president  of 
Perugia,  but  fiiudly  retired  firom  public  life,  for  the 
purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  letters,  and  wrote, 
in  Latin,  a  work  entitled  De  Oriffime  CivUatU 
FtoremiimtB  tt  epudem  CivibmM,  The  first  part  is 
full  of  fables,  and  has  never  been  printed.  Maz- 
xuchelli  had  the  second  part  printed  in  1747,  in  an 
old  Italian  version,  whidi  is  superior  to  the  original 
in  elegance  and  purity  of  expression,  but  is  inferior 
in  point  of  accuracy.  This  work  is  the  first  speci- 
men of  a  native  literary  history,  since  most  of  the 
persons  whose  lives  are  described  by  YiUani  are 
men  of  letters.  His  style  is  lively  and  vigorous, 
but  sometimes  too  condse :  he  often  sketches  an 
admirable  portrait  with  a  few  strokes. 

VILLARET.CtAUDE,  a  French  historian,  bom 
at  Paris  about  1715,  was  intended  for  the  legal 
profession,  but  preferred  the  study  of  the  belles- 
lettres,  and  published,  in  1743,  a  novel  called  Hu- 
tmre  du  Ccricr  Hmmain^  and,  in  1745,  another.  La 
Selit  AUematuU.  The  deiangement  of  his  affairs 
obliging  him  to  leave  Paris,  he  went,  in  1748,  to 
Rouen,  where  he  appeared  on  the  stage,  and  con- 
tinued that  mode  of  life  till  1756.  He  then  return- 
ed to  Paris,  and,  having  obtained  a  finandal  situa- 
tion, relinquished  bis  lighter  studies,  and  applied 
himself  to  the  investigation  of  the  history  of  his 
native  country.  On  the  death  of  the  ahhk  Velly 
in  1759,  he  was  selected  to  continue  the  history  of 
France,  commenced  by  that  writer,  and  was,  at  the 


same  time,  made  secretary  to  the  peerage.  His 
portion  of  the  work  extends  from  1329  to  1469,  or 
from  the  reign  of  Philip  de  Valois  to  that  of  Louis 
XL  He  also  assisted  iu  the  Court  d^JSisioirt  Uni' 
vtrulUi  undertaken  by  Luneau  de  Boisgermain. 
His  death  took  place  in  February,  1766. 

VILLARS,  Locxs  HECToa,  first  marouis,  and  af- 
terwards duke  of,  peer  and  marshal  of  France,  de- 
scended ftom  a  respectable,  but  reduced  fismily, 
was  bom  at  Lyons,  in  1653.  At  an  early  age,  he 
served  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  distinguished 
himself  at  the  siege  of  Maestricbt  (1673),  where, 
as  a  subaltern  officer  of  cavalry,  he  made  a  daring 
attack,  with  a  detachment  of  grenadiers,  upon  an 
intrenchment,  for  which  be  was  censured  by  Louis 
XiV.,  under  whose  eyes  it  happened,  but  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  redound  to  hb  honour.  In  1690, 
he  was  created  marichal  de  camps  and,  in  1700. 
Louis  XIV.  sent  him  as  ambassador  to  the  imperial 
court  of  Vienna,  to  conduct  the  negotiations  on  the 
subject  of  the  Spanish  succession.  Villars  was, 
however,  recalled  in  1701,  and,  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  for  the  Spanish  succession,  was  attached 
to  the  army  of  Italy,  where  be  added  to  bis  repu- 
tation. The  chief  command  of  an  army  in  Ger- 
many was  next  intrusted  to  him,  and.  on  the  14th 
of  October,  1702,  he  defeated  prince  Louis  of 
Baden,  who  commanded  the  Austrian  forces,  and 
wished  to  prevent  bis  junction  with  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  at  Friedliogen.  For  this  achievement  he 
received  the  marshal's  baton,  although,  on  account 
of  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  enemy,  he  did  not 
succeed  in  effecting  his  object.  In  1703,  after  a 
bold  and  sudden  march,  he  captured  Kehl  (March 
12),  which  was  highly  important  to  the  French,  on 
account  of  its  position,  and  attacked  the  lines  of 
the  prince  of  Baden,  at  Stolhofen.  though  without 
success,  but  finally  accomplished  (May  12)  the  long- 
contemplated  junction  with  the  elector  of  Bavaria. 
An  attack  was  then  made  by  the  united  forces  on 
the  Austrian  general  count  Styrum,  near  Hochstadt 
(September  20),  and  the  allies  were  victorious. 
Villars  was  now  recalled,  at  the  request  of  the  elec- 
tor of  Bavaria,  and  employed  in  reducing  to  sub- 
mission the  reformers  of  the  Cevennes,  known  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Camuard»  (q.  v.),  in  the  exe- 
cution of  which  charge  he  endeavoured  to  restore 
tranquillity  by  moderate  measures,  not  less  than  by 
force  of  arms.  The  French  arms  having  suffered 
many  reverses  in  German  v.  the  chief  command  was 
again  given  to  marshal  Villars,  who,  bv  hb  activity, 
baffled  the  plans  of  the  prince  of  Baden,  to  whom 
he  was  inferior  in  numbers,  and  compelled  him  to 
retreat  across  the  Rhine.  In  1707,  he  forced  the 
lines  of  Stolhofen  (May  23),  which  were  occupied 
by  the  German  forces,  and  extorted  large  sums  of 
money  from  the  inhabitants  of  Snabia.  The  fin- 
ances of  France  were  reduced  so  low  by  the  expen- 
ses of  the  war,  and  other  causes,  that  it  became 
impossible  to  keep  on  foot  an  army  equal  to  the 
allied  forces;  and  marshal  Villars  was  therefore 
prevented  from  attempting  any  great  enterprise. 
In  1709,  after  some  ineffectual  attempts  towards 
negotiation,  the  allies  formed  the  design  of  laying 
siege  to  Mons ;  and  the  celebrated  battle  of  Mai- 
plaquet  was  i!^e  result  of  the  operations  on  this 
occasion  (Sept.  11).  Villars  himself  was  wounded 
in  the  knee  in  this  affair.  In  1712,  he  defeated  the 
Austrians  at  Denain,  forced  Eugene  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Landrecy,  and  took  several  fortresses.  In 
1713,  he  penetrated  into  German v,  and  took  Lan« 
dan  (Aug.  20),  and  Freyburg,  in  the  Breisgao 
8vt 
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(Nor.  16).  Louis  wai  now  very  desbom  of  pctee, 
and  Vilkn  mad  Eugene  entered  upon  negotutioni 
at  Rattadt,  which  were  conducted  with  the  great- 
ett  secrecy,  and  terminated,  March  6,  1714,  in  a 
peace  between  Austria  and  France.  (See  Raaiadi,) 
On  the  death  of  Louis,  marshal  Villars  was  made 
member  of  the  regency  (1715),  and  minister  of  state, 
and  was  also  admitted  into  the  French  academy. 
A  new  war  between  France  and  Austria,  on  the 
subject  of  the  election  to  the  Polish  throne,  broke 
out  in  1733,  and  ViUars  was  sent  into  Italy  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  with  the  title  of  marechal  ghiiraL 
Here,  in  conjunction  with  the  king  of  Sardinia,  he 
reduced  Milan  within  three  months,  and  died  soon 
after,  at  Turin,  when  on  the  point  of  setting  out 
on  his  return  to  France,  June  17>  1734,  at  the  age 
of  dghty-two  years.  He  was  the  last  great  French 
general  of  that  period.  Of  the  Memoiret  published 
under  his  name,  only  the  first  part  is  from  his  pen^ 

VILLE  (Latin  villd),  a  French  word,  originally 
meaning  a  eowtiiy  kotue,  appears  in  many  French 
geographical  names,  as  HoMtemlU,  NeuvilUt  &c. 
Fi&iiM,  Viilette,  VUotU,  ftc.,  are  diminutives  of 
viUe.  As  there  is  a  great  want  of  names  for  towns 
In  the  United  States  of  America,  and  as  vilU  readily 
admits  of  composition  with  other  words,  it  has  be- 
come common,  particularly  in  the  west  and  south, 
to  make  a  name  for  a  new  settlement,  by  adding 
vUU  to  some  other  word,  as  JadwnmUU^  FmfttU^ 
rUIe. 

VILLEOAS,  EsTEVAN  Manuel  de,  a  celebrat- 
ed Anacreontic  poet  of  Spain,  was  bom  at  Nazera, 
ill  Old  Castile,  in  1595.  He  studied  in  Madrid  and 
Salamanca,  and  not  only  translated  Anacreon  and 
Horace  into  Spanish  verse,  but  continued  to  pro- 
duce original  poems  in  their  spirit.  In  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  he  published  a  collection  of 
bis  poems,  dedicated  to  king  Philip  IIL,  under  the 
title  of  Erotica*  (Naxera,  1617).  He  also  trans- 
fated  Boethius  in  prose  and  verse  (Madrid,  1665), 
and  died  in  1699,  having  devoted  his  last  years 
chiefly  to  philology.  Villegas  ranks  among  the 
best  lyric  poets  of  Spain.  His  versification  is  char- 
acterised by  a  charming  ease;  and  one  can  only 
learn  to  estimate  the  beauty  of  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage from  his  poems.  His  Eroticag  contains  his 
translations  from  Anacreon  and  Horace,  with  forty- 
four  eentiUnaSt  elegies,  idyls,  sonnets,  &c.  Ville- 
gas, according  to  his  own  account,  laboured  his 
poems  with  the  greatest  care,  having  revised  hb 
eaniUenaa  twenty  times,  and  copied  them  fourteen 
times. 

VILLEGOIATURA  {ItaUany    See  VtOa. 

VILLEHARDOUIN,  OsoFraoT  db,  an  ancient 
Fiench  chronicler,  bom  in  1167.  was  marshal  of 
Champagne,  an  office  held  by  his  fitther  and  descen- 
dants.  He  acted  a  considerable  part  in  the  fourth 
crusade  of  1196,  which  led  to  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  French  and  Venetians,  in  1204. 
Of  this  expedition,  he  wrote,  or  dictated,  a  narra- 
tive,  which  is  exUnt,  in  the  rude  idiom  of  bis  age 
and  country.  It  Is  interesting  from  its  simplicity 
and  apparent  fidelity,  and  is  much  referred  to  by 
Gibbon  in  his  account  of  the  events  which  it  de- 
scribes. The  best  edition  is  that  of  Du  Cange 
(folio,  1657). 

VILLENAGE,  VILLEINS,  ob  SERFS.  In 
every  age  and  country,  until  comparatively  recent 
times,  personal  servitude  seems  to  have  been  the 
lot  of  a  large  portion  of  mankind.  The  free  citi- 
sens  of  Greeee  and  Rome  were  absolute  masters  of 
ilif  life  sad  property  of  large  numbers  of  tbeic  fel- 


low-betngs ;  and  the  Gcmai,  fa  tltk  pMsa 
settlements,  were  aoeustoned  to  tke  wim  i 
slavery,  incurred  not  only  by  opUritj  is  m  i 
by  crimes  and  by  debt.  (See  Sfaaoy.)  WWi  > 
invaded  tbe  Roman  empire,  they  foiSi  tW  m 
condition  established  in  its  protism;  9i.  *u 
servitude,   under    various   moit&tMiamk^  Woe 
comokon  in  modem  Europe.    Thcis  ii  aidb  li. 
culty  in  ascertaining  its  varietiei  sai  tfifei  \ 
leins  were  not,  properly  speaking,  ikTHitkvi 
attachment  to  the  soil,  which  wsi  tkcir  inner 
istic  distinction,  might,  indeed,  be  jsM  1 1 
many  privileges,  that  freedom  sugM  W  ■«  s 
scriptive  of  their  state  than  scrritaie.  Thi  v 
find  the  mere  slaves  (sens)  ssNiy  tk  ha^ 
Saxons,  known  by  the  nasMS  of  iWoe.  m,^ 
thrall,  distinguished  in  Dooesds j-besk,  ha  % 
villeins.     One  source  of  viUeasgs  vsi  uM  » 
ery,  the  proprietors  of  large  Isadsd  otnak^ 
accustomed  to  grant  land  to  their  ik««i,«  » 
dition  of  their  performing  certsia  imieei  i  t 
later  period,  free  peasants  beeuic  tk  r^ : 
powerful  lords,  or  of  the  charch,  for  tk  ^ ' 
protection.     The  riUein  was  set  ssly  jm-jr 
from  selling  the  land  vpon  which  be  4iidt«k  'i 
person  was  bound,  and  the  lord  aiigbt  ncha  :■ 
if  he  attempted  to  stray.     The  viUdsi  in  lif < 
were  incapable  of  property,  and  dertitstc  of  ne^ 
except  sgainst  the  most  outrsgeooi  isisnci  *' 
lord  could  seixe  whatCTer  they  aeipiiifi  n^ « 
convey  them,  separately  from  tbehadltoacnr 
Their  tenure  bound   them  to  wbst  «m  ^ 
nlUin  urvieeB,  ignoble  in  their  satsteaiiiKf^ 
minate  in  their  degree  (see  TVawv)— tktf^ 
timber,  the  carrying  of  manare,  tbe  r^  • 
roads,  for  their  lords,  who  seem  to  ban  ^m^' 
an  equally  unbounded  right  over  tbcir  hkr  «■ 
its  fruits.     This  description  of  person  afk;  * 
more  strict  propriety,  be  called  icr^i,  m  • 
villeins  of  France  and  Germany  bosf  bco^  ~ 
to  fixed  payments  and  duties  towsHi  tie  ~ 
The  children  of  the  villein  conld  not,  witkr 
mission  of  the  lord,  change  the  cisplofnf 
which  they  were  bom :  they  coold  sot  b*V 
out  his  consent,  for  which  tbey  were  n^ 
pay.     The  children  followed  the  Botkr<  ^ 
tion,  except  in  England,  where  they  foGvw* 
father's.     Bianumission  was  practised,  n  ii  rr  i 
where  there  is  slavery,  and,  aa  sodcty  i^«^  ' 
Europe,  became  frequent.     It  ako  bc«r  "\ 
to  allow  the  villeins  to  hold  ptopcrty,  tbMt  i 
was  rather  by  indulgence  than  as  a  ■sna«'-'' 
Some  instances  of  predial  servitade  sccv'-  - 1 
land  as  late  as  the  reipi  of  Elixabetb;  V:   | 
were  no  villeins  remaimng  at  the  tiaetf '•^' 
tion  of  villenage,  in  1661.      It  wis  m(  « 
abolished  in  France  until  tbe  levolnO*.' 
the  villeins  in  the  royal  domains  were  csk' 
in  the  fourteenth  century.     The  greater  |ir 
servile  classes  in  some  eountrics  of  Gcrv 
acquired  thdr  liberty  before  tbe  end  of  tku- 
century ;  but,  in  other  parte,  villena|t  kt  * 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  ia  not  yet  er  * 
tinct.     It  has  been  recently  abdliBhcd  c  1 
but  still  exists  in  its  moat  servile  fara  t 
parts  of  Rusua. 

VILLERS.  CHAmLEs  Fkakcois  Dobt- 
a  French  writer,  was  a  native  of  Belcin 
mine,  where  he  was  bom  is  1764.  b  ^ 
part  of  his  life,  he  served  in  tba  TntA  n 
lieutenant  of  artillery,  hot.  on  tlie  brc^k^ 
the  revolution,  emigrated*  nad  joined  t^  '^ 
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fore«  under  tbe  prince  of  Cond£.  On  the  fidlure 
of  the  hopes  of  the  pmrty  to  which  he  had  atteched 
himself^  he  went  to  LUbeck,  end  deroted  himielf 
to  literenr  pursuits.  Villers,  who  was  a  man  of 
considerable  talent,  and  some  reading,  soon  acquired 
a  rising  reputation  in  the  republic  of  letters,  which 
was  much  increased  by  his  obtaining  the  priie  given 
by  the  imtitute,  for  an  Essay  on  the  Influence  of 
the  Reformation,  and  was  at  length  incited  to  fill 
the  professor's  chair  of  philosophy  at  the  university 
of  O^ttingen.  This  situation,  when  the  French 
influence  predominated,  be  was  compelled  to  resign, 
but  received  a  pension  in  lieu  of  it.  During  the 
occupation  of  Hanover  by  the  troops  of  France, 
uade/  Davoust,  the  excesses  committed  by  the  sol- 
diery induced  him  to  address  a  letter  to  Fannv 
Beauhamais,  with  the  hope  of  procuring,  through 
her  interest,  some  mitigation  of  the  evils  under 
which  the  unhappy  country  of  his  adoption  then 
laboured.  The  work  was  printed;  but  the  only 
effect  it  produced  was  to  draw  on  its. author  the 
personal  hatred  of  the  French  commander.  He 
also  addressed  to  the  institute  two  reports  on  the 
state  of  ancient  literature,  and  on  the  history  of 
Germany.  The  honours  which  his  own  country 
denied  him  were  accorded  by  the  Swedish  govern- 
ment, which  made  him  a  chevalier  of  the  order  of 
the  polar  star.  M.  de  Villers  died  in  the  spring  of 
1815. 

VILLIERS.     Bee  BMekaghmm. 

VltLOISON,  JiAN  Baftistb  d'Akssb  db,  a 
distinguished  Hellenist,  born  at  Corbeil-sur-Seine, 
in  1750,  early  acquired  reputation  for  his  talents 
and  attainments.  In  the  nineteenth  year  of  his 
age,  he  had  read  all  the  ancient  Latin  and  many 
Greek  authors;  and,  in  a  short  time,  he  acquired 
the  Arabic,  Syriae  and  Hebrew  without  any  assis- 
tance from  others.  In  the  twenty-third  year  of  his 
age,  he  was  admitted  into  the  aoidemy  of  inscrip- 
tions. In  1778,  the  government  sent  him  to  Ven- 
ice to  examine  the  manuscripts  in  the  library  of  St 
Mark ;  and,  while  there,  he  enjoyed  the  society  of 
the  learned  Morelli,  to  which  intercourse  we  are 
indebted  for  Villoison*s  AMeedoia  Ormea  «  rttfia 
Pmrimttui  et  «  Vemetm  S.  Marei  Bib&oilUeiM  c/e- 
pnmpU  (Venice,  1781,  2  vols.,  4to.).  In  the  li- 
brary of  St  Mark,  Villoison  discovered  an  important 
codex,  which  contained  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  with 
numerous  scholia,  and  which  was  esteemed  of  great 
value  by  Wolf.  This  he  publbbed  under  the  title 
Homeri  Hiag  ad  peterit  Codieu  Vtmeti  FUi€m  rwcen- 
mu  (Venice,  1788,  foL).  After  his  return  from 
Italy,  Villoison  visited  Germany,  and,  in  1785,  ac- 
companied the  French  ambassador  Choiseul-Goufier 
to  Goastantinople,  and  spent  three  years  in  travel- 
ling in  Greece  and  the  Grecian  islands.  This  ez- 
eursiop,  during  which  he  became  ^miliar  with  the 
Romaic,  or  modem  Greek,  led  him  to  undertake 
the  preparation  of  a  complete  description  of  Greece. 
For  this  purpose,  he  made  exoerpts  from  the  Gre- 
dan  authors,  the  church  fathers,  and  the  Byiantine 
writers;  but  the  revolutionary  agitations  which 
ensued  interrupted  the  execution  of  his  plan,  and 
he  died  in  1805,  without  having  accomplished  it. 
Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Villoison 
published  an  excellent  edition  of  Longus's  PoMionlia 
de  Dmpknide  €t  CUm  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1778),  and 
eontribttted  numerous  valuable  papers  to  the  Mi^ 
wkoireM  dt  FAeadiwuM  dea  Luaiptuma. 

VIBIBIRA;  a  town  of  Portuguese  Bstremadura, 
three  miles  from  Torres  Vedraa,  and  twentv-eighl 
Dorth-weel  of  Liabon.    It  ia  remarkaUe  for  the 


battle  between  the  British  and  the  French  (on  the 
21st  of  August,  1808^,  in  which  the  French,  under 
general  Junot,  were  defeated  by  the  British  forces, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  now 
duke  of  Wellington.  This  battle  was  followed  by 
the  famous  convention  of  Cintra  (Aug.  80),  by  the 
articles  of  which  the  French  forces  were  to  be 
transported  to  their  own  country,  with  their  arms 
and  property. 

VINALIA  (from  the  Latin);  wine  feasts  among 
the  Romans.  The  Etruscans,  it  is  said,  after  a 
victory  gained  over  the  Latins,  had  made  the  sur- 
render of  all  their  wine  by  the  latter  a  condition  of 
peace.  The  Latins,  enraged  at  this  demand,  once 
more  determined  to  try  the  chance  of  war;  but 
they  promised  their  wine  to  Jupiter,  if  they  should 
be  victorious.  They  conquered;  and,  to  fulfil, 
their  vow,  they  offered  him  the  first  cup  from  every 
cask.  This  custom  was  continued,  and  the  feast 
was  celebrated  annuallv  on  the  2dd  of  April,,  on 
which  day  the  wine-casks  were  opened.  A  second 
wine  feast  was  celebrated  on  the  21st  of  August, 
to  pray  for  Jupiter's  fiivour  on  the  approaching 
vintage.  Till  after  this  festival,  the  wine  of  the 
previous  year  could  not  be  sold,  that  of  the  coming 
season  being  consecrated  by  these  festivities,  and 
committed  to  the  protection  of  Jupiter.  At  this 
second  festival,  the  JUtjmen  DialU  commenced'  the 
vintage  by  gathering  the  first  grape. 

VINCENNES;  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Seine,  about  three  miles  east  of  Paris.  It 
is  remarkable  for  its  castle,  built  in  a  remote  age. 
It  continued  a  palace  during  three  centuries,  but 
has  since  been  used  as  a  state  prison.  It  is  still  oi 
considerable  strength.  It  was  here  that  the  unfor- 
tunate duke  d'Enghien  was  shot  on  the  21st  of 
March,  1804.  Adjoining  to  the  castle  b  a  fine 
park  and  forest     Population,  2800. 

VINCENT.  St;  an  island  in  the  West  Indies^ 
about  forty  miles  in  length  and  ten  in  breadth. 
This  island  was  only  inhabited  by  native  Caribs, 
till,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a 
ship  from  Guinea,  with  a  cargo  of  slaves,  waa  either 
wrecked  or  run  ashore  upon  the  island  of  St  Vin- 
cent, into  the  woods  and  mountains  of  wbidi  great 
numbers  of  the  negroes  escaped,  whom  the  Indians 
suffered  to  remain.  Partly  by  the  accession  of 
runaway  slaves  from  Barbadoes,  and  pardv  by  the 
children  they  had  by  the  Indian  women,  the  Afri- 
cans were  so  much  strengthened,  that,  about  the 
beginnmg  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  constrain- 
ed the  Indians  to  retire  into  the  north-west  part  of 
the  island.  The  Indians  applied  to  the  French  for 
assistance,  and  the  consequence  was  a  long  war 
between  them  and  the  negroes.  In  1763,  the  island 
being  ceded  to  the  British,  the  first  measure  of  the 
Brituh  government  was  to  dispose  of  the  lands, 
without  any  regard  to  the  claims  of  either  race.  A 
war  took  place,  which  ended  in  a  compromise,  by 
which  the  natives,  after  surrendering  part  of  their 
lands,  were  permitted  to  enjoy  the  remainder  un. 
molested.  On  the  19th  of  June,  1779.  St  Vincent 
was  captured  by  a  French  force  from  Martinico. 
It  was  restored  to  Britain  at  the  peace  of  1783. 
St  Vincent  contains  about  84,000  acres,  which  are 
well  watered ;  but  the  country  is  generally  moun- 
tainous and  rugged.  The  valleys,  however,  are 
fertile  in  a  high  degree,  the  soil  oonsbting  chiefly 
of  a  fine  mould,  composed  of  sand  and  clay,  well 
adapted  for  sugar.  Its  towns  are  Kingston,  the 
capital,  and  Ri&mond :  the  others  are  villages  or 
hamleta,  at  the  aeveral  hayt  and  landing-pteeea. 
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Imports,  in  1829,  £99.801;  exports,  £414,548. 
In  1812,  St  Vincent  was  almost  desolated  by  a 
most  dreadful  eruption  of  the  Soufirier  mountain, 
which  had  continued  quiet  for  Dearly  a  century, 
but  from  which  now  issued  such  a  torrent  of  lava, 
and  such  clouds  of  ashes,  as  nearly  covered  the 
island,  and  injured  the  soil  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
has  never  recovered.  Population  before  the  late 
abolition  of  slavery,  whites,  1301 ;  free  people  of 
colour,  2824;  slaves,  23,589;  total,  27,714.  Lon. 
61  *>  15' W.;  lat.  13«  17' N. 

VINCENT,  Cape  St;  the  south-west  point 
of  Portugal,  noted  for  the  naval  victory  gained  off 
it  on  the  14th  of  February,  1797,  by  Sir  John 
Jervis,  afterwards  earl  of  St  Vincent.  See  the  fol- 
lowing article.  Lon.  8«  58'  39"  W.;  lat.  37*>  2* 
54"  N. 

VINCENT,  John  Jervib,  earl  of  St,  a  distin- 
guished naval  commander,  descended  of  a  respec- 
table family  in  Staffordshire,  was  born  in  1734, 
and,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  entered  the  navy.  In 
1760,  he  obtained  the  rank  of  post-captain,  and 
commanded  the  Foudroyant,  in  the  action  between 
admiral  Keppel  and  the  French  fleet,  in  July,  1778. 
In  1782,  he  took  the  Pegase,  of  seventy-four  guns; 
for  which  exploit  he  received  the  red  ribband.  In 
1794,  he  received  the  command  of  a  gqaadron 
equipped  for  the  West  Indies,  and  reduced  Martin- 
ico,  Guadaloupe  and  St  Luda.  On  the  14th  of 
February,  1797,  being  in  command  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean fleet  of  fifteen  sail,  be  defeated  twenty-seven 
Spanish  ships  of  the  line  off  cape  St  Vincent,  the 
south-west  point  of  Portugal,  and  was  raised  to  the 
English  peerage,  by  the  titles  of  baron  Jervis  and 
earl  of  St  Vincent,  with  a  pension  of  £3000  a  year. 
In  1799,  he  was  created  admiral,  and,  in  1801,  be- 
came ^rst  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and,  in  1821,  ad- 
miral of  the  fleet.  Lord  St  Vincent  was  a  man  of 
a  strong  mind,  unbending  in  regard  to  discipline 
and  reform,  and  of  high  gallantry  and  genius  in  his 
profession.  He  died  in  1823,  in  his  eighty-ninth 
year.  His  stiitue  has  been  erected  in  St  Paul's 
cathedral,  by  vote  of  parliament. 

VINCENT,  William,  a  distinguished  critic  and 
divine,  bom  in  London,  in  1739,  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship.  In 
1762,  he  became  an  usher  at  Westminster,  and, 
nine  years  after,  second  master.  He  took  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  was  appointed  chap- 
lain in  ordinary  to  the  king«  In  1788,  he  became 
head  master  at  Westminster,  where  he  continued 
to  preside  till  1801,  when  he  was  made  a  prebend 
of  Westminster ;  and,  two  yeare  after,  he  succeeded 
to  the  deanery.  Dean  Vincent  is  principally  known 
by  his  Commentary  on  Arrian's  Voyage  of  Near- 
chus,  and  his  Periplns  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,  re- 
published together,  under  the  title  of  the  Com- 
merce and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  (1807,  2  vols.,  4to.).  He  died  in  December, 
1815.  A  volume  of  his  Discourses,  with  his  life, 
was  published  posthumously. 

VINCENT  DE  PAUL.     See  PomI 

VINCI,  Leonardo  da,  the  head  of  the  Floren- 
tine school  of  painting,  was  born  in  the  village  of 
Vind,  near  Florence,  between  1444  and  1452.  He 
was  the  natural  son  of  a  notary  named  Pietro. 
Even  in  his  earliest  youth,  he  devoted  himself  to  a 
great  variety  of  studies — painting,  sculpture,  ana- 
tomy, architecture,  geometry,  mechanics,  poetry 
and  mnsic.  He  soon  surpassed  his  master,  the 
painter  and  sculptor  Andrea  del  Varrochio;  and, 
in  1482,  the  duke  of  Milan,  Ladovico  Maria  Sfona, 


took  him  into  his  service.    Leoasris  iMn.  t* 
academy  of  design,  whidi  wouU  ksn  ten  r 
more  beneficial  in  its  results  but  for  the  tt  rf  > 
house  of  Sforza.     Amongst  the  pnntiifi  «i  -r 
executed  by  order  of  the  duke,  the  fim  *a  *t 
Head  of  Medusa ;  and  the  most  bnoa  w  - 
Lord's  Snpper,  in  the  refectory  of  tk  Douo 
of  Sta-Maria  delle  Grazie.    It  is  to  be  rvgrr' 
that  this  beautiful  freaco  painting  has  iKCfcr- 
destroyed  by  neglect ;  but  several  oM  oper 
main,  from  which  the  beauty  of  the  giwfi«  ^ 
whole  composition  and  of  the  scpsntc  («tsas« 
estimated.     There  ia  ao  exceOeat  tn^r9fd.ii 
painting  by  Raphael  Morghen.    Bedin  b  i* 
ings,  Leonardo's  active  spirit  mdertook  ar. » 
portant  enterprises.     He  coodiictcd  tk  m  ^ 
the  Adda  to  Milan,  and  excavated  a  mvipt^' a* 
from  Mortesana  to  the  valleys  of  CbnTe»aii 
the  ValteUne,  a  distance  of  200  Itslias  rift  ^ 
1499,  he  returned  to  Florence,  where  W  t»  <» 
ployed  to  paint  one  of  the  walls  of  the  f;mi  a- 
room.     On  this  occasion,  having  IGdbtei  iv 
for  a  competitor,  he  made  a  cartooii—vUct  i  ^ 
of  his  most  celebrated  worka—coaieaffcv' 
victory  of  the  Florentinea,  under  their  dkf  ^^■ 
Pirdnio :  a  group  of  honemen  ia  the  pnt,  f^* 
gling  around  a  standard,  was  paitieikri!  >^  "^ 
This  cartoon  also  is  known  ooly  by  acsff.  */" 
Leo  X.  ascended  the  papal  throne,  m  \i\*  -^ 
nardo  went,  in  the  suite  of  Julian,  iuktttlN.- 
to  Rome,  but  left  thia  dty  in  1515,  ts4  ^ 
France,  whither  he  bad  becv  invitci  hr  Trr- 
His  reason  for  leaving  Rome  prabsVr  ««.  - 
the  rivalry  of  BGchael  Aogelo  foUewcd  ka  f 
there,  or  that  Raphael  was  already  iatmH « 
the  execution  of  the  great  works  ia  tk  Tr-. 
On  account  of  his  advanced  age,  htd^'' 
nothing  in  France,  and,  in  1519,  he  Ix^'" 
arms  of  the  king,  wben  attenptiqg  to  riv  " 
his  bed  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  froai  la.  > 
nardo  da  Vtnd  is  disttnrmsbed  as  the  s« '  i 
strove  to  reduce  the  art  of  painttqg,  w\iA  W ' 
revived  by  Cimabue  (1490),  to  eriao(la. 
few  paintings  are  extant  to  wldeh  he  hoii  r*' 
last  touches.     The  reason  of  this  vai  ksr- 
striving  for  perfection,    eren    as  adviam   i 
Truth  was  his  aim.  and  his  motto  Vp^B  arr-"  ^ 
eke  fv  debbHynW  always  that  whick  ihmae 
So  anxious  was  be  at  the  hcginaosf  of  s  «n 
be  would  tremble  like  a  atripling.    £B»  ^ 
tion  with  his  productions  inoneaaed  miti  *- 
gress,  so  that  he  generally  gave  them  e?  he^  *  | 
were  finished.  Among  his  most  distiagwh^' 
besides  those  already  mentioned,  are  tit  t» 
Gioeondo,  in  Paris  s  the  lovely  pktue  H' 
the  name  of  Xc  Vterye  mur  Hidden:  ■  L^' 
the  collection  of  prince  Kmnnits,  in  Tie*  '  | 
ture,  in  the  palace  Parafi]i»  hi  Robs,  rtf^  ' 
the  interview  of  the  child  Jesus  with  ll«  ^ 
in  the  temple;  John  the  BsAtist,  krmert   I 
French  museum  i  the  portrart  of  daki  1-' 
Maria  Sforta,  in  the  Dresden  gallsfy :  »^ 
Almost  of  equal  value  with  the  pietam  <" 
mortal  artist  are  his  writingn,  of  wWc^  ^  ^ 
part  have  unfortunately  been  lost,  mi  ^Z* 
remained  in  mannscript.     His  TrmHaft  4»  • 
appeared  for  ^e  first  time  in  1661 :  thr  r 
plete  edition  of  it  was  puUiabed  1^  Ms^ 
With  a  deep  insight  into   nnlvpa.  ■<* 
Leonardo  has  treated,  in  this  book,  of  l^c*-'  ' 
reflections,  and  partieulari^  of  hack-f£«^ 
perfectly  understood,  knd  ha»  cxplaiocrf  « "* 
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y/myt  that,  ii«tiinl  bodies  bdof  nostly  bounded  by 
curved  lioet,  which  have  a  certaio  aoftnen,  it  b 
important  to  gire  this  toftnew  to  the  outlines ;  that 
this  can  be  done  only  by  means  of  the  ground  on 
which  the  olyect  it  represented  (  that  the  inner 
line  of  the  surrounding  ground,  and  the  outer 
line  of  the  object,  are  one  and  the  same;  nay,  that 
the  figure  of  the  latter  becomes  risible  only  by 
ineena  of  that  which  surrounds  it ;  that  e? en  the 
colours  are  dependent  on  the  surrounding  objects, 
and  mutually  weaken  and  heighten  each  other  s  that 
when  subjects  of  the  same  colour  are  to  be  repre- 
aented  one  before  the  other,  different  degrees  of 
light  must  be  used  to  separate  them  from  each 
other,  since  the  mass  of  air  between  the  eye  and 
the  object  lessens  and  softens  the  colour  in  propor- 
tion to  the  distance.  Besides  this  treatise,  and  a 
Frw^mvU  <ftm  TraiU  Mmr  lu  MamtementM  du  Corps 
AuKNUM,  nothing  has  been  printed  of  his  writings  i 
but  the  Ambrosian  library,  at  Milan,  possesses  six- 
teen volumes  of  his  manuscripts.  Seven  other 
volumes  are  said  to  have  come  into  the  possession 
of  kin^  Philip  of  Spain ;  but  not  even  the  nature  of 
their  contents  is  known.  Leonardo  always  carried 
e  little  book  with  him,  in  which  he  drew  interest- 
ing forms  and  &ce8  which  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
observe.  Caylus  published  a  coUecUon  of  beautiful 
sketches  and  studies  of  Leonardo,  under  the  title 
BecueU  de  TUf  d€  Cmrueth—  ei  «b  Charyes,  ke. 
(1730),  of  which  there  b  also  a  German  edition. 
We  should  mention,  also,  Desfsuis  dt  Leonardo  da 
Fmci,  gravU  par  Ch.  T.  GerK  (HiUn,  1784),  and 
OssenNuiMu  $opra  i  Diaeipu  di  Leonardo  dalV  Ah" 
bait  Amoretti  (Mibn,  1784).  Besides  these,  there 
appeared,  in  1796,  at  London,  engravings  of  the 
numerous  sketdies  of  Leonardo  in  the  possession  of 
the  king  of  England,  entitled  Imitations  of  Original 
Designs  by  Leonardo  da  Vind,  published  by  J. 
Chamberlaine  (1796,  folio).  See.  also,  the  Life  of 
Leonardo  da  Vind  (in  German,  Halle,  1819). 

VINDELICIA ;  the  country  of  the  Yindelicians, 
a  German  tribe,  which  lived,  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus, in  the  south  of  Germany.  Hence  Augsburg 
was  called  AnguUa  Vindeliconan,  After  their  con^ 
quest  by  the  Romans,  Tiberius  removed  most  of 
them  from  their  country. 

VINDICTA;  revenge,  punishment,  complaint 
of  injurv  received ;  also,  with  the  Romans,  the  staff 
with  which  slaves  were  touched  when  they  were 
set  free.  Hence,  in  the  Pandects,  the  tiUe  De 
■MMwaiusu  vindieta, 

VINE  (viHe),  The  common  grape  (  V.  vini/era^ 
at  present  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  the  south 
of  Europe,  but  its  origin  can  be  pretty  clearly  traced 
to  Asia.  Its  culture  has  been  known  and  practised 
from  the  most  remote  period  of  history,  though  it 
is  certain  that  it  had  made  little  progress  in  Italy, 
at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Rome.  A  tempe- 
rate climate  is  most  favourable  to  its  growth.  The 
extreme  points  at  which  it  is  successfully  cultivated 
in  the  open  air,  are  Schirss,  in  Persia,  in  lat.  25**, 
and  Coblents,  in  lat.  52^.  In  northern  climates,  a 
south  exposure  b  preferable,  unless  the  summer 
heats  are  too  powerful;  and  the  reverse  in  the 
south.  It  is  not  difficult  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
toil,  hut  succeeds  best  if  it  be  light,  and  rather  dry 
thin  humid.  Most  of  the  vineyards  in  France  are 
in  s  soil  both  clayey  and  calcareous ;  but  excellent 
wines  are  produced  in  granitic  and  also  in  volcanic 
districts,  though  this  does  not  hold  good  always. 
There  are  about  twenty-one  species  of  vines,  which 
srs  subdivided  into  innumerable  varieties.     The 


French  government,  being  desirous  to  bring  the 
cultivation  of  the  plant  to  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection,  formed  a  nursery  at  the  Luxem^urg^  a 
few  years  ago,  which  was  placed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  scientific  man,  who  collected  not 
fewer  than  1400  varieties,  snd  he  was  then  far  from 
possessing  all  the  varieties  known  in  France,  so 
much  had  the  varieties  been  increased  by  the  influ^ 
ence  of  soil,  climate,  and  culture.  In  planting  the 
varieties  known  to  produce  the  best  wine,  it  is  of 
importance  to  select  such  as  arrive  at  maturity  at 
the  same  period,  otherwise  much  inconvenience  will 
be  experienced.  The  vine  is  universally  propagated 
by  cuttings,  either  a  foot  or  more  long,  with  a  por- 
tion  of  two  vears  old  wood,  or  short,  with  only  one 
bud,  or  one  bud  and  half  a  joint,  &c.  New  varie. 
ties,  however,  can  only  be  obtained  from  seed ;  and 
a  seedlinff,  carefully  treated,  will  show  blossoms  in 
its  fourth  or  fifHi  year.  The  diversity  of  wines, 
however,  appears  to  depend  more  on  soil,  climate,  ^ 
and  exposure,  than  on  the  particular  variety,  though 
thb  has  its  influence.  The  Burgundy,  however, 
may  be  considered  the  most  general  vineyard  grape 
of  France,  from  Champagne  to  Marseilles  and  Bor- 
deaux. The  best  wine  in  Italv  and  Soain  is  also 
made  from  grapes  of  this  description ;  but  in  both 
countries,  many  of  the  larger-berried  sorts  are  raised, 
as  being  more  productive  of  liquor.  The  sweet 
wines  are  made  from  sweet-berried  grapes,  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  plants  till  over  ripe.  That  wine 
is  the  strongest,  and  has  most  flavour,  in  which 
both  the  skins  and  stones  are  bruised  and  ferment- 
ed. As  a  general  rule,  the  varieties  most  esteemed 
for  wine-making  have  small  berries  and  bunches, 
with  an  austere  taste.  In  certain  localities,  the 
vine  lives  only  twenty  or  thirty  yeare ;  but  under 
favourable  circumstances,  it  may  last  several  hun- 
dred. The  time  of  flowering  is  a  critical  moment : 
heavy  rains,  drought,  or  a  sudden  fall  of  tempera- 
ture, at  this  period,  may  produce  thejpartial  or  even 
total  destruction  of  the  vintage.    Hail  often  does 

Seat  injury,  even  when  the  stones  are  of  small  size, 
ost  rarieties  bear  only  once  in  the  season,  some 
oftener,  especially  in  warm  climates.^ 

Grapes,  when  fresh  and  perfectly  ripe,  are  whole- 
some, refreshing,  and  very  agreeable  to  the  taste ; 
they  are  sometimes  employed  as  the  sole  article  of 
diet.  They  contain  sugar,  mucilage  and  a  little 
acid.  It  is  remarkable  that  better  dessert  grapes 
are  produced  in  England  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe.  The  varieties  on  the  continent  are  few; 
and  the  best,  as  the  Muscats  and  Frontfgnacs,  have 
been  obtained  from  England.  The  Chasselas  or 
Muscadine  is  almost  the  only  eatinr  grape  known  in 
the  Paris  fruit  market.  England  has  not  only  pro- 
duced the  finest  varieties,  but  they  acquire  a  higher 
flavour  here  than  elsewhere,  owing  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  artificial  climates,  and  the  great  attenf  ion 
paid  to  soil  and  subsoil,  and  other  points  of  culture. 

Loudon,  in  his  *  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening,'  re- 
commends the  following  varieties  for  planting  in 
this  country,  either  against  a  garden- wall  or  house- 
side:— the  July  black,  white  muscadine,  white 
and  black  sweet  water,  small  and  large  black,  white 
cluster,  esperione,  fcc.  In  favourable  seasons,  he 
adds,  the  fruit  of  the  more  hardy  early  sorts  of  vine 
attains  a  tolerable  degree  of  maturity  and  flavour, 
but  it  is  of  little  value  when  compared  with  the 
produce  of  the  hot-house. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  vine  was  introduced  into  this  country 
by  the   Romsns.     TIneyards  are  mentioned   im 
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'  Domesday  BooV ;'  and  it  is  known  that  the  ab- 
beys and  religious  houses  usualljr  possessed  a  vine- 
yard. The  inmates  of  these  institutions  were  nuiny 
of  them  foreigners,  and  they  contributed  to  render 
the  cuitiyation  of  the  vine  tolerably  successful. 
The  names  of  sereral  places  in  Kent  are  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  their  having  been  the  site  of 
vineyards.  It  was  in  the  south  of  England  that 
vineyards  were  most  numerous,  but  there  is  evi- 
dence of  a  vineyard  as  fiir  north  as  Derbyshire.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
in  England  began  to  be  neglected.  Our  intimate 
connexion  with  France — our  actual  possession  in- 
deed of  a  portion  of  the  wine-growing  districts  of 
that  country — contributed  to  produce  this  circum- 
stance. But  though  the  making  of  wine  was  no 
longer  carried  on  in  so  extensive  a  manner,  yet 
there  is  the  testimony  of  Dr  Plot,  Barnaby  Googe, 
Samuel  Hart  lib,  and  others,  to  the  fact,  that  during 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  native  wine  was  still  made  in  Eng- 
land from  the  produce  of  the  grape. 

Artificial  heat  was  not  applied  to  the  production 
of  grapes  before  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
In  Lawrence's  *  Fruit  Calendar,'  1718,  it  is  stated, 
that  at  the  Duke  of  Rutland's,  at  Bel  voir  Castle, 
fires  were  constantly  kept  up,  from  Lady  Day  to 
Michaelmas,  behind  the  slope-walls  on  which  the 
plants  were  trained.  The  vinery  of  the  duke  of 
Portland,  at  Welbeck,  near  Worksop,  was  the  most 
celebrated  in  the  country  a  little  after  the  middle  of 
the  century.  It  was  under  the  direction  of  Speech- 
ley,  an  horticulturist  of  great  merit,  and  contained 
seventy  different  varieties  of  the  vine,  all  of  which 
were  raised  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection.  It 
was  at  Welbeck  that  a  bunch  of  Syrian  grapes  was 
produced,  weighing  19^  lbs. 

In  the  south  of  Europe,  grapes  are  often  dried 
either  by  the  sun  or  in  a  furnace,  and  are  known  in 
commerce  by  the  name  of  raisins,  l)f  these  there 
are  several  sorts,  the  smallest  of  which  are  the 
raisins  of  Corinth,  more  generally  known  under  the 
name  of  eurranU.  Raisins  are  sweeter  than  the 
fresh  fruit,  and  are  served  up  at  desserts  throughout 
the  year.  A  wine  may  be  obtained  by  fermenting 
them — a  business  which  is  carried  on  extensively 
in  England.  Red  wines  are  made  exclusively  from 
red  or  black  grapes,  while  red  or  white  are  used 
indifferently  for  white  wines.  For  the  manufacture 
of  wines,  see  Iftiiei. 

VINEGAR  iaeeiic  acid).  This  acid  is  found 
combined  with  potash  in  the  juices  of  a  great  many 
plants;  particularly  the MambucuMniffra^galiumverum, 
and  rhuM  typhintu.  Sweat,  urine,  and  even  fresh 
milk,  contain  it.  It  is  frequently  generated  in  the 
stomachs  of  dyspeptic  patients.  A  Imost  all  dry  vege- 
table  substances,  and  some  animal,  subjected  in  close 
vessels  to  a  red  heat,  yield  it  copiously.  It  is  the 
result,  likewise,  of  a  spontaneous  fermentation,  to 
which  liquid  vegetable  and  animal  matters  are  sub- 
ject. Strong  acids,  as  the  sulphuric  and  nitric, 
develope  the  acetic  by  their  action  on  vegetables. 
It  was  long  supposed  that  the  fermentation  which 
forms  vinegar  is  uniformly  preceded  by  the  vinous; 
but  this  is  now  known  to  be  a  mistake.  Cabbages 
sour  in  water,  making  sour-crout ;  starch,  also,  in 
starch-maker's  sour  water ;  and  doug^  itself,  with- 
out any  previous  production  of  wine. 

The  varieties  of  acetic  adds  known  in  cofnroeree 
are  fifc:  I.  wine  vinegar;  2.  malt  vinegar;  S. 
cider  vinenr;  4.  sugar  vinegar;  5.  wood  vinegar. 
We  abaU  describe,  first,  the  mode  of  making  theta 


commercial  articles,  and  tbei  iUit/tntn^m^ 
absolute  acetic  add  of  the  cbesusi,  dttefrta  U'» 
vinegars,  or  directly  froos  chcoacsl  cosiytn4.t 
which  it  is  a  constituent. 

The  following  is  the  French  BelbodcrHb 
vinegar:  The  wine  destined  for  rinfprsnt 
in  a  large  tun,  vrith  a  quaatity  of  vise  l«;  n 
the  whole  being  transferred  into  dotK  vx. 
placed  within  a  large  iron-bound  vtt,  tk  . : 
matter  is  forced  through  the  ncki  by  wpnm^ 
bent  pressure.  What  passes  tbrosgk  kf;r.r 
large  casks,  set  upright,  having  a  nsail  i^err  * 
their  top.  In  these  it  is  exposed  to  tk  ks. 
the  sun  in  summer,  or  to  that  of  s  ttow  it  rr 
Fermentation  supervenes  in  a  lev  dtyi  >: » 
heat  should  then  rise  too  high,  it  is  Umttd  p^ 
air,  and  the  addition  of  fresh  wine,  h  tfcear. 
regulation  of  the  fermentative  tciapuilne  ear 
the  art  of  making  good  wine  vincgsr.  h  t^ 
the  process  is  generally  completed  is  t  hr»% 
in  winter,  double  the  time  it  reqnnte.  TV'> 
gar  is  then  run  off  into  barrcK  vUi^  evr 
several  chips  of  birch  wood.  In  abest  ■  btrr 
it  is  found  to  be  clarified,  and  is  thcsiifci  j 
market.     It  must  be  kept  in  dose  cub. 


In  Great  Britdn,  vinegar  b  vnsB; 
malt.  By  mashing  with  hot  water,OKktf-l 
gallons  of  wort  are  extracted,  in  ksi  tfcn  -*i 
hours,  from  one  boll  of  malt.  Whcs  Tk  .  i 
has  fallen  to  the  temperature  of  75*  Fur.-i 
gallons  of  the  barm  of  beer  are  added.  Ahri 
six  hours,  it  is  racked  off  into  casks,  m\aA  c  J 
on  their  sides,  and  exposed,  with  their  b«t-*  I 
loosely  covered,  to  the  inftueDce  of  the  »  '  '^^ 
mer;  but  in  winter,  they  are  arranftiniff  < 
room.  In  three  montha,  this  vincgsr  ■  nf-  i 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  of  lead.  To  nto  'i 
gar  for  domestic  use,  however,  the  ^roem  s^ 
what  different.  The  nboTe  liqvor  ii  rvi^  i 
into  casks  placed  upright,  having  s  hhr  ^ 
pierced  with  holes,  fixed  at  nboat  a  foot  km'4 
bottom.  On  this  a  conaiderable  qouitit?'^ 
or  the  refuse  from  the  makers  of  Briti^  «?  > 
otherwise  a  quantity  of  low-priecd  man,  i  i 
The  liquor  is  turned  into  another  bsm  H 
twenty-four  hours,  in  which  t»e  it  hm  yr\ 
grow  warm.  Sometimes  the  vnegar  i»  ^a  ' 
mented,  as  above,  without  the  npe,  whd  •'i 
towards  the  end,  to  corarnnnieate  isvee 

Cider  b  the  prindpal  aoorea  of  viacfr ' 
Northern  SUtes  of  North  Ainefica.  Tkr*^ 
family  method  is  as  follovra  :  the  viw^  ^1 
summer,  is  placed  in  the  gnrret,  or  oa  t£-  ^ 
side  of  a  building,  and  in  winter  in  a  rooB  ^.i 
does  not  freeze.  The  refuse  cider,  aheii;  •-! 
the  daily  remnants  of  the  fiunfly  tahle,  m  •*< 
some  good  vinegar  in  the  berrel,  or  ta  tk  "^ 
of  vinegar,  as  it  is  called.  This  mother « '1 
is  a  white  or  yellowish  rop^  eos^nUna,  c  -  < 
laginous  appearance,  which  islorassd  ntkH 
and  acts  as  a  ferment  upon  ddernot  yet*^  I 
addified.  The  fermentation  is  often  m^'\ 
ting  into  it  a  piece  of  dough  or  le^  asd^  ^ 
or  by  adding  molasses,  or  tbc  sogsr  «:-'' 
spontaneouslv  from  molasses.  In  a  fir*  ««^ 
vinegar  will  be  formed.  The  Tincfsffr^  ^ 
made  as  follows :  Ten  pounds  of  sn^w  *<^ 
eight  gallons  of  water,  with  yeast  asl  "^^ 
grape  cuttings ;  for  the  sake  or  finroer.  m  ^ 
to  assist  in  the  fermentatiaBi,  twcK«  * ' 
bruised  gooseberries,  or  other  frvsta,  aev  sa  \ 
by  a  proeess  similar  to  that  for  cMnr»  s  r*l 
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gar  fi  produced  in  the  coiine  of  the  rammer.  Ylne* 
gar  obtained  by  the  preeedinf  method  hat  more  or 
leea  of  a  brown  eoloor»  and  a  peculiar,  but  rather 
grateful  emell.  By  distillation  in  glass  ressels,  the 
colouring  matter,  which  refides  in  a  mucilage,  is 
separated  ;  but  the  frsgrant  odour  is  generally  re* 
placed  by  an  empyrenmatic  one.  Its  specific  gra- 
Tity  varies  from  1-005  to  1-015. 

A  crude  vinegar  has  long  been  obtained  from 
wood,  for  the  use  of  the  calico  printen.  It  is 
sometimes  known  under  the  name  of  pjfroUgntouM 
aeitL  Tbe  following  arrangement  of  apparatus  is 
found  to  answer  rer^  well  in  its  preparation.  A  se* 
ries  of  cast  iron  cylmders,  about  four  feet  diameter 
and  six  feet  long,  are  built  horisontally  in  brick  work, 
ao  that  the  flame  of  one  furnace  may  play  round 
about  two  cylinders.  Both  ends  prcject  a  little 
from  the  brick  work.  One  of  them  has  a  disc  of 
cast  iron  well  fitted  and  firmly  bolted  to  it,  from 
tbe  centre  of  which  disc  an  iron  tube,  about  six 
inches  in  diameter,  proceeds  and  enters  at  a  right 
angle,  the  main  tube  of  refrigeration.  The  diame^ 
ter  of  this  tube  may  be  from  nine  to  fourteen  inches, 
according  to  the  number  of  cylinders.  The  other 
end  of  the  cylinder  is  called  the  mouth  of  the  retort. 
This  is  closed  by  a  disc  of  iron,  smeared  round  its 
edge  with  clay  lute,  and  secured  in  its  place  by 
wedges.  The  charge  of  wood  for  such  a  evlindcr 
is  about  800  pounds.  The  hard  woods,  oax,  ash, 
birch,  and  beech  are  alone  uicd.  The  heat  is  kept 
up  during  the  day  time,  and  the  frimace  is  allowed 
to  cool  during  the  night.  Next  morning  the  door  b 
opened,  the  charcoal  removed,  and  a  new  charge  of 
wood  is  introduced.  The  average  product  of  crude 
vinegar  or  pyroligneous  add  is  thirty-five  gallons. 
It  is  much  contaminated  with  tar,  is  of  a  deep  brown 
colour,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*025.  Its  total 
weight  is  therefore  about  300  pounds.  But  the 
residuary  charcoal  is  found  to  weigh  no  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  wood  employed.  Hence,  nearly  one 
half  of  the  ponderable  matter  of  wood  is  ^ripated  in 
incondensable  gases.  The  crude  add  is  rectified 
by  a  Mcond  distillation,  in  a  copper  still,  in  a  body  of 
which  about  two  gallons  of  viadd  tarry  matter  are 
left  from  every  hundred.  After  this  treatment,  it  pre- 
lents  the  appearance  of  a  transparent,  brown  vine- 
gar, having  a  considerable  empyrenmatic  smell,  and 
a  spedfic  gravity  of  lOlS.  Its  add  powers  are 
superior  to  those  of  the*  best  household  vinegar, 
in  the  proportion  of  three  to  two.  By  redistil- 
lation, saturation  with  quick-lime,  evaporation  of 
the  liquid  acetate  to  dryness,  and  gentle  torrefac- 
tion,  the  empyrenmatic  matter  is  so  completely  dis- 
sipated, that,  on  decomposing  the  calcareous  s^t  by 
sulphuric  add,  a  pure,  perfectlv  colourless,  and 
grateful  vinegar  arises  in  distillation.  Its  strength 
will  be  proportional  to  the  concentration  of  the 
decomposing  add. 

The  acetic  add  of  the  chemist  may  be  prepared  u 
follows :  I.  Two  parts  of  fused  acetate  of  potash, 
with  one  of  the  strongest  oil  of  vitriol,  yield,  by 
slow  distiUatioo  from  a  glass  retort  into  a  refriger- 
ated  reedver,  concentrated  acetate  add.  A  small 
portion  of  sulphureous  add,  which  contaminates  it, 
may  be  removed  by  redistillation  from  a  little  ace- 
tate of  lead.  %  Or  four  parts  of  good  sugar  of  lead, 
with  one  part  of  sulphuric  add,  treated  in  the  same 
way,  afTotd  a  alightly  weaker  acetic  add.  Or,  with- 
out distillation,  if  one  hundred  parts  of  well  dried 
acetate  of  lime  be  cautiously  added  to  sixty  parts  of 
strong  sulphuric  add,  diluted  with  five  parts  of 
water,  and  digasted  for  twentj-foor  hom^  and 


strained,  a  good  acetic  add,  suflldently  strong  for 
every  ordinary  purpose,  will  be  obtained.  Acetie 
add  is  composed  of 
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Acetic  add  dissolves  resms,  ^m-resins,  camphor, 
and  essential  oils.  Its  odour  is  employed  in  medi- 
dne  to  relieve  nervous  headache,  fainting  fits,  or 
sickness  occasioned  by  crowded  rooms.  In  a  sligbtl  v 
dilute  state,  its  application  has  been  found  to  check 
hemorrhage  from  the  nostrils.  Its  anti-contagious 
powers  are  now  little  trusted  to.  It  ia  very  laigely 
used  in  calico  printing.  Moderately  rectified  pyro- 
ligneous add  is  much  employed  for  the  preservation 
of  animal  food.  Sulphuric  add  is  sometimes  frau- 
dulently mixed  with  acetic  add  and  common  viae* 
gar,  to  increaae  thdr  acidity.  This  adulteration 
may  be  detected  by  the  addition  of  a  little  chalk. 
With  pure  vinegar,  the  lime  forms  a  limpid  solution, 
but  with  sulphuric  add,  a  white  insoluble  gypsum. 
Muriate  of  barytes  is  a  still  nicer  test.  British 
fermented  vinegara  are  allowed  by  law  to  contain  a 
little  sulphuric  acid;  but  the  quantity  Is  frequently 
exceeded.  Copper  is  discovered  in  vinegara  by 
supersaturating  them  with  ammonia,  when  a  fine 
blue  colour  is  produced ;  and  lead,  by  sulphate  of 
soda,  hydrosttlphurets,  and  sulphurated  hydrogen. 
None  of  these  should  produce  any  change  on 
genuine  vinegar.  Salts  consisting  of  the  several 
bases,  united  in  definite  proportions  to  acetic  add, 
are  called  aettateg.  They  are  characterised  by  the 
pungent  smell  of  vinegar,  which  they  exhale  on  the 
affusion  of  sulphuric  add,  and  by  their  jrielding,  on 
distillation  in  a  moderate  red  heat,  a  very  light 
odorous  and  combustible  liquid,  called  pjfro-aeetie 
mirii.  They  are  all  soluble  in  water;  manv  ol 
them  so  much  so  aa  to  be  uncrystallisable.  About 
thirty  different  acetates  have  been  formed,  of 
which  only  a  verjr  few  have  been  applied  to  the 
uses  of  life. 

VINEIS,  Pxrnus  di,  oa  PIETRO  DELLE 
VIONE,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  jurists  and 
politicians  of  the  13th  century,  a  native  of  Capua, 
the  son  of  poor  parents,  studied  in  Bologna.  Chance 
made  him  known  to  the  emperor  FreJkric  IL  wbo 
soon  raised  him  to  the  highest  ofllcea.  He  at  last 
became  the  emperor's  chancellor,  and  aa  auch  de- 
fended his  master,  orally  and  in  writing,  against  tbe 
monstrous  assumptions  of  the  popes  Gregory  IX. 
and  Innocent  lY.  The  libels  of  the  former  were 
refuted  by  Vineis  with  learning  and  wit;  and  it 
was  owing  in  no  small  degree  to  his  efforts,  that 
the  excommunication  fulminated  against  the  em- 
peror remained  without  effect.  When  Innocent 
IV.  in  1245,  dted  the  emperor  before  the  coundl 
of  Lyons,  Vineis  defended  his  absent  master  with 
great  ability.  Tet,  notwithstanding  all  these  ser* 
rices,  his  enemies  succeeded  in  making  the  emperor 
suspect  that  Vineb  had  tried  to  poison  him ;  and 
he  ordered  his  dumcellor  to  be  blinded  and  thrown 
into  a  prison  in  Pisa,  where  the  unfortunate  nsaa 
put  an  end  to  his  life,  in  14^,  1^  dashing  his  head 
against  a  pillar ;  on  account  of  which  we  find  him 
in  Dante's  HeU  among  the  suicides,  relating  hia 
mournful  story.  (CoMio  xiii,  Im/emo.)  This  is  a 
dark  spot  in  the  history  of  this  otherwise  great  em- 
peror. The  writings  of  Vinds,  yet  extant,  are  a 
treatise  De  PdeaimU  imperiaH,  and  six  books  of 
lettere  on  tbe  deeds  of  Frederic  IL  mostly  In  the 
name  of  the  emperor,  and  written  in  bad  Latin, 
which  18  to  be  attributed  to  the  low  state  of  learn* 
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ing  at  that  time.  Tbey  are  conndered  important, 
as  sources  of  the  history  of  Frederic,  and  iiaTc  been 
several  times  published. 

VINIFICATEUR  (i^encA);  a  oontriTaace  re- 
cently  invented,  and  used  in  France  and  Spain,  to 
improve  the  spirituous  fermentation  of  wine.  Dur- 
ing the  fermentation,  a  portion  of  the  ethereal  parts 
of  the  wine  escapes  from  the  open  vats.  The  oiai- 
fieateur  is  intended  to  collect  these  parts,  and  to 
cronvey  them  hack  to  the  must.  It  is  a  cap,  put 
on  the  vat,  and  surrounded  by  cold  water  in  a  ves- 
sel, in  order  to  condense  these  vapours.  The  cap 
is  provided  with  a  tube  to  admit  of  the  escape  of 
the  gaseous  parts  which  do  not  condense. 

VINO  TINTO.     See  AHeant. 

VIOL,  OR  VIOLA ;  the  generic  term  of  a  num- 
ber of  stringed  instruments,  most  of  which  have 
gone  entirely  out  of  use.  The  most  important  viols 
were,  1.  Viola  di  gamba  (literally  leg  niot)^  so  called 
because  held  between  the  legs  during  the  perfor- 
mance.    It  had  BIZ  strbgs,  tuned  thus : — D,  G,  c, 

e,  a,  d.  The  notes  were  written  on  a  system  of 
six  lines.  2.  Viola  dTamore  (viole  d'amtntr),  love 
viol ;  a  kind  of  triple  viol  or  violin,  having  seven 
strings.  Originally  it  had  twelve  to  fourteen 
strings ;  six  or  seven  were  of  catgut,  the  others  of 
brass.     By  degrees  they  were  reduced  to  seven  of 

catgut,  tuned  thus : — G,  e,  g,  c,  e*,  g,  e,  or  G,  c,  e, 

a,  d,  g,  c  3.  Viola  di  brmeeio^  violeitat  viola  alta 
(in  French,  taille),  arm  viol;  an  instrument  answer- 
ing to  our  oounter-tenor,  treble  and  fifth  violin. 
It  is  eonstructed  like  the  violin,  but  larger.  The 
notes  for  this  instrument  are  not  written  in  the  G 
key,  but  in  the  alto  key.  The  G  or  violin  key  it 
used  in  this  instrument  only  for  the  higher  tones, 

which  (e.  g.  in  solos)  rise  above  e  and  f.  It  has 
four  strings,  of  which  the  two  lowest  are  covered 
with  brass,  and  the  tuning  of  all  is  a  fifth  lower 

than  that  of  the  violin,  that  is,  c,  g,  d,  a;  hence 
the  same  with  that  of  the  violoncello,  only  one  oc- 
tave higher.  It  corresponds  to  alto  and  tenor  in 
vocal  music 

VIOLET  (viola).  These  are  favourite  flowers 
in  all  northern  and  temperate  dimates,  and  many 
of  them  are  among  the  first  to  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  spring.  The  corolla  is  oomp<Med  of 
five  unequal  petals,  of  which  the  inferior  one  u  the 
largest,  and  is  more  or  less  prolonged  into  a  spur 
at  the  base.  The  roots  are  mostly  perennials  the 
stem  almost  wanting-  in  some  species,  and  distinct 
in  others  s  the  leaves  are  alternate,  provided  with 
stipules  at  the  base»  and  the  flowers  are  disposed 
on  axillary  pedandes.  More  than  a  hundred  spe- 
cies are  known. 

Although  this  favourite  little  flower  has  given 
its  name  to  one  of  the  primitive  colours,  we  must 
not  imagine  that  the  violet  is  always  of  a  violet  hue ; 
it  is  often  blue,  purple,  lilac,  or  white.  The  viola 
tricolor  indeed  is  partly  yellow,  but  then  in  com- 
mon life  this  is  called  a  heart's-ease ;  botanically 
speaking,  however,  it  is  a  violet.  The  flowers 
were  formerly  considered  pectoral ;  i.  e.  useful  in 
diseases  of  the  chest;  but  the  supposed  virtues  of 
the  whole  dass  of  pectoral  medidnes  have  yanished 
before  the  severe  medical  criticism  of  the  last  fifty 
years;  and  at  the  present  day  the  petals  of  the 
violet  are  never  prescribed  by  educated  practitioners. 
The  root  of  the  violet,  however,  is  an  emetic,  and 
may  be  useful  as  a  domestic  remedy  in  country 
praccioe.     The  dose  is  forty  grains.     The  infusion 


of  violete  is  one  of  the  most  ddicde  tab  it^ 
presence  of  adds  and  alkslies;  the  fame ^se 
its  colour  to  red,  the  latter  to  frees.  kmris( 
to  Lightfoot,  the  Highland  Isdict  of  femrr  tas 
used  the  violet  as  a  cosmetic,  the  old  Gaclkie 
being  '*  Anoint  thy  face  with  gost'tsuIkBiL; 
violets  have  been  infused,  sod  there  ii  Ml  ijk 
prince  upon  earth  who  will  not  be  duwti  u. 
thy  beauty." 

VIOLIN  (lUlian,  violinoi  fiwkmlm  »z 
most  perfect,  most  agreeable,  sod  BOit  oo^mr 
all  stringed  instruments  played  vitb  the  bt.  • 
its  origin  little  is  known ;  but  it  Mcsa  tkii  i:  pti 
out  of  the  andent  viola.  Some  piscc  its  mo'.* 
in  the  times  of  the  crusades.  ProbeUjHtsk^ 
perfected  in  Italy,  in  which  comtrr',  oc  > 
ndghbouring  Tyrol,  the  finest  violias  en  f:  > 
duced.  Those  of  Amati,  Guarseri  asd  SirnT. 
are  from  the  former  countiy;  thoic  cf  &'«■'& 
Klotx,  &C.,  from  the  latter.  The  riolii  w  » 
mon  consists  of  three  chief  parts— tkietL,.' 
table,  and  the  sound-board.  At  the  nden** 
apertures,  and  sometimes  a  third  towds  ib  a 
Its  bridge,  which  is  below  the  spettsre.  boa  i 
the  strings,  which  are  festened  to  the  tsoorm 
of  the  instrument — at  one  of  then  bf  lotffi  «i.i 
stretch  or  loosen  them  at  plessare.  Tk  rs^ 
ment  is  nearly  the  same,  only  os  diflmet  »■ 
in  the  viol,  violoncello  and  the  doable  bvL  Ti 
violin  has  four  catgut  strings,  of  difierest  in 
which  the  largest  is  wound  round  witb  wr.  T; 

are  tuned  thus:— gi  617,7.  Thttlni^^- 
simply  the  qvutia^  or  fifth  (in  Frcsd,  c4atr» 
This  string  should  be  about  hslf  the  tbicksoir . 

The  nearer  the  finger  is  placed  tomdi  tk  knT 
the  quicker  become  the  vibeatieas,  lad  tk  if  ■ 
the  tone.  Music  for  the  violin  ii  slvsn  «t  * » 
Q  key,  which,  on  that  aeeooii,  b  csUcd  mJ  « 
The  compass  of  the  good  tones  of  the  TieKi  (c» 

from  g  to  about  a.  It  is  only  in  oar  dijt.  k«^ 
that  performers  haveaaoended  tojhitbcifbt^'^ 

erly,  the  highest  note  was  g  or  a;  sad,  ie  £' 

teenth  century,  tbey  hardly  rose  to  c  ^ 
tones  comprised  in  the  above  conpwkv' 
the  most  delicate  enharmonic  rdaliooi,anF^ 
merdy  by  the  playing  of  the  finger  oa  tk  ^- 
hence  the  violm,  as  well  for  this  reesoe  m:- 
delightful  and  penetrating  sound,  is  osc  of 'it* 
perfect  and  most  agreeable  instnuKStk  T 
cellence  of  a  violm  consists  in  its  ptuit}  f^ 
tinctness,  strength,  and  fulness  of  tone,  t.*  * 
of  playing  on  the  violin  has  been  csrried  t:  i ' 
fection  which  it  is  not  probable  willbe  »'>* 
passed,  as  it  already  often  degcnefstci  is^*  ** 
artifices.     The  most  esteemed  instractiov  i' 
ing  on  the  violin  are  those  of  Lohleia  v  - 
tions  by  Reidttrdt),  Leofiold,  Uooit  ^ ' ' 
Bode,  Kreutxer  and  BaOlot  (adopted  bf  ■'  ^j 
servatorv,  of  Paris),  CampagnoU,  and  otbtf^ 
most  celebrated  violin  players  o*  oitf  f 
Paganiai,  Rode,  Spohr,  Lafoot,  Krrutai'. 
PoUedro,  Lipinski,   Maorer,    Franicl  K> 
Rovelli,  Uolique,  RoUa,  De  Beiiot.  01^  B. 
VIOLONCELLO  cornea  betwcca  tk  - 
braccio  and  the  double  baas,  both  si  to  a- 
tone.    It  is  constructed  entirely  oo  tk  s' 
with  the  violin.    The  player  holds  it  be;* 
knees.     It  has  four  striqgs  of  atgaX 
deepest-toned  are  covered  with  wire.   Ti 
is  C,  G,  d,  a;  hence  like  thai  of  the  mm- 
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eiof  only  an  ocUre  deeper.  Ite  notes  we  written 
in  the  F  or  bote  def ;  end  it  genenllj  eeconpanief 
the  double  boM  s  but  modem  oonpotert,  «s  Cheni- 
hint,  BeethoTen,  Weber  and  Spootini,  often  let  the 
▼ioloncello  take  an  uidependeat  part.  For  tonet 
above  d  and  e~  the  tenor  def  ii  generally  used,  or 
the  ▼iolin  def,  the  latter  espedally  for  the  highest 
notea  in  concert oi,  <ic.  But  in  this  case  the  notes 
roust  always  be  written  an  octave  higher,  as  the 
violoncello  is  a  whole  octave  lower  than  the  violin. 
The  violoncello,  properly,  is  but  a  modification  of 
the  old  viola  di  gamha  (see  Ftola),  and  has  but 
lately  been  used  as  a  solo  instrument.  The  inven- 
tor of  it  was  Tardieu,  a  dergyman  of  Tarascon,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.     At  first 

it  had  fire  strings,  vis.  0,  G,  d,  a,  d.  In  1725,  the 
E  was  omitted  as  superfluous.  The  roost  distin- 
guiahed modem  V lot onrello players  are  Romberg  (in 
Berlin).  Kraft  (hi  Stuttgart),  Merk  (in  Vienna), 
Knoop  (in  Meiningen),  Bohrer  (in  Paris),  Dotaaoer 
(Dresden),  who  have  also  written  for  this  instru* 
ment.  Instructions  for  playing  on  the  violoncello 
have  been  written  by  BatUot,  Levassenr,  Catel, 
Baudtot,  Alexander,  and  others.  Before  the  double 
base  came  into  use,  the  violoncello  was  edled  vio- 
Icmo,  which  name  was  afterwards  given  to  the 
former  iostrament. 

YIOLONO  (/tefion;  the  English  doMehami 
in  French,  eealre&asse  •-  vioIm  ^gniMig,  in  that 
language,  the  riolin)  is  the  largest  or  the  bow  in- 
struments,  and  is  prindpally  used  to  sustain  the 
harmony.  Some  performers,  of  late,  have  played 
solos  on  it  (for  example,  Hindle,  of  Vienna,  and 
Dall*  Ocea,  an  Italian),  hot  not  withont  some 
changes,  which  diminish  the  strength  of  its  tones. 
In  the  lUlian  orchestra,  H  still  has  genendlv  bat 
three  strings,  by  which,  however,  its  compass  is  too 
much  limited.  In  Germany,  it  has  generally  four, 
in  some  plaees  fire,  strmgs.  The  four  strings  are 
tuned  thus:— .B,  A,  d,  g ;  and  all  are  an  octave 
deeper  than  the  corresponding  ones  of  the  violon- 
cello. As  there  is  necessarily  mudi  difllcnHy  in 
managing  this  instramcnt,  composers  ought  not  to 
load  It  with  passages  which  can  be  but  imperfectly 
executed. 

VIOTTI,  Oiovahni  Battista,  the  first  violmist 
of  his  age,  was  a  Fiedmonteae,  born  near  Crescen* 
tino,  in  1755,  studied  under  Pugnani,  and,  in  his 
twenty-first  year,  was  made  first  violinist  at  the 
royal  chapel  m  Turin.  He  afterwards  visited  Ber- 
lin and  Farts.  On  the  breaking  ont  of  the  revolo> 
tion,  he  took  refuse  in  En^and,  and,  from  the  year 
1794  till  1796.  had  a  share  in  the  management  of 
the  kill's  theatre,  himself  leading  in  the  orchestra. 
Baring  received  an  order  from  the  alien  oflke  to 
quit  the  country,  he  retired  to  Holland,  and  thence 
to  Hamburg.  In  lOOl,  he  returned  to  London, 
engaged  in  the  wine  trade,  and  lost  the  whole  of 
his  property.  After  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
boos,  Louis  XVIIL  invited  him  to  preside  over  the 
teadfwd€  reyele  de  wuuiqiu  at  Faris,  which  situation 
he  accepted,  but  did  not  retain  it  long,  owing  to 
hii  increasing  age  and  bodily  infirmities.  In  1822, 
he  settled  finslly  in  London,  and  there  remained 
till  his  death  in  the  spring  of  1624.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  great  variety  of  music  for  the  violin ; 
hut  the  only  two  vocal  compositions  are  the  pola^ 
cas  CAe  Gitfja^  and  Coasoio,  Ammto  BtiUf  both 
OMiterpieees  in  their  way. 
VIPER.  See  SerpetU. 
VIRGIL.    Ptmuva  Vinosupt  Mano,  the  most 


distinguished  epic,  didactic  and  pastoral  poet  of 
andent  Rome,  was  bora  at  Andes  (now  Petiola),  a 
little  village  near  Mantua,  in  the  year  70  B.  C. 
His  father  possessed  a  small  estate  there,  which  he 
cultivated  himself.  Virgil  travelled  to  Cremona, 
Milan  and  Naples  for  the  purpose  of  improvement, 
and  studied  the  Epicurean  philosophy  under  a  cer- 
tain Syro.  Varas,  to  whom  the  sixth  edogue  is 
addressed,  was  probably  his  fellow  pupil.  It  has 
been  generally  supposed  that  the  poems  which  bear 
the  inscription  Catatecta  Vtrpilii,  were  composed 
by  him  at  an  early  age ;  but  modem  criticism  has 
shown  that  some  of  them  are  eridently  not  his,  and 
that  others  are  of  uncertain  date.  If  we  are  to 
suppose  that  Virgil  describes  himself  under  the 
character  of  Tityrus  in  his  first  edogue,  he  was 
thirty  years  of  age  when  he  went  to  Rome  for  the 
first  time,  to  obtain  the  restoration  of  his  farm, 
which  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  soldiers 
of  Octavins  and  Antony,  after  the  dose  of  the  war 
against  the  republicans.  He  was  here  presented, 
by  Foliio  or  some  other  friend,  to  Augustus,  and 
gained  the  favour  of  Mecenas,  through  whose  in- 
tercession he  obtained  the  restitution  of  his  proper- 
tv.  But  on  his  attempting  to  take  possession  of  it, 
the  new  occupants  resisted  him,  and  threatened  his 
life ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  a  second  journey  to 
Rome,  and  repeated  efibrts,  that  he  finally  succeeded 
in  his  object.  About  this  time,  he  wrote  several 
eclogues,  the  tenth  and  last  of  which  is  ascribed  to 
the  thirty-third  or  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
His  Georgics  (poem  on  agriculture),  which  he  un- 
dertook at  the  suggestion  of  Mecenas,  are  sdd,  by 
grammarians,  to  have  been  begun  in  his  thirty-fourth 
year.  He  is  said  to  have  spent  seven  years  upon 
this  work,  which  was  prindpally  composed  at 
Naples;  but  these  accoonts  of  him  are  not  well 
authenticated.  It  b  certain  that  the  £neid  is  his 
last  work.  Virgil  was  now  in  high  favour  with 
Augustus,  with  whom  he  kept  up  a  familiar  cor- 
respondence. Afler  completing  the  plan  of  his  great 
epic,  he  retired  to  Greece,  with  the  design  of  ac- 
complishing it  thero  at  his  leisuro.  But  Augustus 
having  amved  at  Athens,  on  his  return  from  the 
East,  Virgil  determined  to  accompany  him  home. 
At  Megara,  however,  he  fell  sick ;  and,  his  disease 
becoming  aggrafated  on  the  journey,  he  died  at 
Brandusium,  or,  according  to  some,  at  Tarentum, 
in  the  fif^-second  year  of  his  sge,  B.  C.  19.  His 
body  was  carried  to  Naples,  in  compliance  with  his 
directions,  and  there  interred  in  the  Futeolan  way. 
(8ee  NapUt,)  Aooordtng  to  well^uthenticated 
accounts,  the  poet,  on  his  death-bed,  ordered  the 
iEndd  to  be  burnt,  aa  an  unfinished  and  defective 
work ;  but  it  waa  preserved  by  his  friends,  in  dis- 
obedience to  his  wishes.  This  drcumstance  is 
characteristic  of  the  modesty  of  Virgil.  He  waa 
likewise  of  a  mild  and  gentle  disposition,  without 
pretensioDS  in  his  manners,  and  constant  in  his 
friendship.  As  a  poet,  the  first  phee  must  be  as- 
signed to  him  among  the  many  distinguished  authors 
of  his  age.  If  he  had  not  the  inventive  talent  in 
ita  highest  degree— for  in  his  Bdognes  he  imitated 
Theocritus,  in  his  Georgics,  Hesiod,  and  in  his 
Aneid,  Homer— yet  he  deserves  onradmimtion  for 
his  command  of  tanguage,  which  he  diaplays  in  all 
gradations,  from  the  simplest  and  sweetest  strains 
of  the  pastoral,  to  the  most  splendid  and  lofty  de- 
scriptions of  the  epic;  for  the  beauty  of  his  verai- 
fication,  in  which,  particularly  in  georgie  poetry, 
he  is  unrivalled ;  and  for  the  taste  and  sldll  with 
sriuch  he  managea  aU  the  flsaleriak  of  poetiy. 
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These  qualitiet  liATe  always  procared  lum  numerous 
and  sealous  admirers ;  and  be  has  found  many  imi- 
tators, bo^  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  The 
popular  traditions  of  the  middle  ages  in  Italy,  re- 
presented him  as  a  magician ;  and  his  rerses  were 
referred  to  as  of  prophetic  power,  in  the  well-known 
$arte9  ViryiUtmm,  Of  the  editions  of  VirgiU  the 
roost  complete  is  that  of  Burmann  (Amsterdam, 
1740^  4  vols.  4to.)  I  the  most  esteemed  for  its  com- 
mentaries and  critical  appendices,  that  of  Heyne  (8 
▼ols.,  8vo.,  1783).  The  most  celebrated  of  the 
ancient  commentators  is  Servius  (A.  D.  400),  whose 
commentaries  have  been  published  separately,  and 
in  the  principal  editions  of  the  works  of  Virgil.  Of 
his  English  translators,  the  most  popular  are  Dry- 
den,  Pitt,  Warton  and  Sotheby.  The  Bucolics  and 
Georgics  have  been  published  separately  by  profes- 
sor Martyn,  of  Cambridge,  with  an  English  version 
in  prose,  and  valuable  notes  illustrative  of  the  bot- 
any, ftc  Voss  has  translated  the  Georgics  into 
German  hexameters,  and  Delille  the  Mn&A  and 
the  Georgics  into  French  verse. 

VIRGIL,  PoLTDOEB,  a  historical  writer  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Urbino,  in  Italy. 
One  of  his  first  productions  was  a  collection  of 
Latin  poems,  which  was  followed,  in  1499,  by  his 
work  Dt  Rerum  Imoeniorilmt,  which  has  often  been 
republished.  Pope  Alexander  VL  sent  him  to 
England,  as  collector  of  the  tribute  called  Peter's 
pence ;  and  he  was  the  last  person  who  held  that 
oflSce  in  that  country  previously  to  the  reformation 
under  Henry  VEIL  That  prince  bestowed  on  him 
the  archdeaconry  of  Wells,  and  several  other  bene- 
fices in  the  church ;  and,  at  the  request  of  Henry, 
he  composed  a  general  History  of  England,  from 
the  earliest  ages  to  his  own  time.  This  work, 
which  is  written  in  Latin*  considered  as  the  pro- 
duction of  a  foreigner,  is  highly  creditable  to  his 
talents;  but  his  reputation  has  suffered  in  some 
degree  from  the  charge  of  having  destroyed  memoirs 
and  records  which  he  made  use  of  in  his  undertak- 
ing. The  History  of  Polydore  has  passed  through 
several  editions.  He  quitted  England  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.,  and,  going  to  Italjr,  died  at  Urbino 
in  I5A5.  Besides  the  works  noticed,  he  was  the 
author  of  a  treatise  on  Prodigies. 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS ;  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the 
West  Indies,  situated  to  the  east  of  Porto  Rico. 
They  are  upwards  of  twenty  in  number,  but  for  the 
most  part  desert  and  barren,  and  extend  sixty  miles 
in  length,  and  upwards  of  thirty-six  in  breadth : 
but  they  are  every  way  dangerous  to  navigators, 
though  there  is  a  basin  in  the  midst  of  them  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  nine  or 
twelve  in  breadth,  in  which  ships  may  anchor,  and 
be  sheltered  and  landlocked  from  sll  winds,  and 
called  the  Bojf  of  Sir  Firaneia  Drake,  from  his  bar- 
ing passed  through  it  to  St  Domingo.  The  Bri- 
tish and  Danes  divide  most  of  them ;  but  the  Span- 
iards claim  those  near  PoKo  Rico.  Virgin  Gorda, 
Tortola,  ftc.,  belong  to  the  British.  The  Danes 
possess  the  islands  of  St  Thomas,  St  Croix,  fcc 

VIRGIN  MART.  The  belief  in  a  god,  appear- 
ing in  a  human  form,  and  born  of  a  virgin,  is  com- 
mon to  several  religions  of  Asia.  That  Christ  was 
born  of  a  virgin  appears  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testament ;  and  it  was  early  maintained  bv  theo- 
logians, that,  in  order  to  become  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  he  must  have  been  bom  of  a  virgin, 
as  he  would  otherwise  have  had  the  stain  of 
original  sin.  Justin  Martyr  treats  of  this  necessity 
iDmioff.  i,  Trppkom  U  100>    In  the  fourth  cen- 


tury  A.  D.,  the  doctrine  was  stsrtsitbiliw* 
only  had  conceived  the  Saviour  is ssttti  of  n^. 
ity,  but  had  also  retained  thb  riigin  ititi  k^ 
and  after  his  birth,  as  she  had  ghrca birtk  ai: 
mtero  dsaiso.     Jovianos  and  fl&en  oppsai '. 
opinion.     In  the  fifth  century,  thk  diipste  n^ 
newed  in  the  struggle  with  Entycha.   it  Wr 
the  continued  virginity  of  Mary,  the  Botkr^^h 
became  a  doctrine  of  the  orthodox  cksrA.  h- 
testants  believe  in  the  virginity  of  Uuj,  Miefsr 
the  conception  of  Christ,  hecsme  it  ii  eif,* 
stated  in  the  BiUe  i  but  it  is  not  tbomhirBs. 
cilable  with  the  New  Testament,  to  K|yv  a 
after  the  birth  of  Christ,  she  had  tetcnl  e  <-* 
by  Joseph,  who  are  meant  by  the  brotknotieA 
mentioned  in  the  New  Tcstameat    S«k  "sr. 
however,  understand  by  this  phrase  am)?  ier«i 
of  Christ.     The  belief  in  the  rirgis  Mr.  u 
mother  of  God,  exerdaed  a  most  iafsramat- 
ence  during  the  middle  ages.    The  tnm  ■  v 
worship,  of  the  legends  connected  wiU  Wr,  m  t 
the  deep  impiesaioii  which  her  ides  ksl  ■•  « 
the  minds  of  men,  are  visible  trnji^m^mim 
ticularly  in  the  productioos  of  the  fist  atk  !k 
adoration  of  a  viigin  oonportcd  wdl  vit^tki  ^^ 
mantic  exaltation  of  the  fcmale  sex  dsritfibte 
of  chivalry.  (See  the  article  CAnMlry.)  TfeaMK^ 
tion  lent  a  glowing  fervour  to  the  rdgiH  *  J 
middle  ages :  it  afforded  an  opportasit;  isto-  * 
refine  the  most  romantic  feeluigs  oflwc  inc^ 
of  religion,  but  to  make  the  adorad  bdsf  tk  c 
mediate  subject  of  amatorr  fteUngs  sad  eiHL*» 
Innumerable  poems  afford  proofr  of  ihii;  Wss. 
modem  Catholics  consider  cxpresnoai  of  tbt 
which  are  stiU  retained  in  religieai  conyoris 
as  indecorous.     Withont  entering  iato  •  die**! 
respecting  the  good  and  the  ew  wUck  W«  * 
suited  frmn  the  adoration  of  the  Yirgia,  vt  t«.l 
only  sUte  the  fiict,  that  the  feeliagt  vitk  rt*  I 
inspired  the  knights,  tbe  artists^  the  pocu  »  -i 
religious  of  the  middlo  i^ea,  led  to  thi  kf«^ 
hibitions  of  prowess,  genioa  and  devotios;  wt  :i 
historian  wUl  find  in  it  one  of  the  sMit  is^si 
keys  to  the  right  understan^ngof  thcsudfr^ 
VIRGINIA.     See  Aypim  CkmimL 
VIRGINIA,  one  of  the  thirteen  orii^  0^ 
of  the  American  Union,  is  sitvled  beim*  * 
31'  and  40^  Sd*  N.  lak,  and  IP  3$'  ^^mi:^ 
E.  Ion.  from  Washington  city.    It  ii  teia^^ 
the  north  and   north-east  by  Taam^*-'^ 
Maryland,  east  by  Maryland  and  the  !*> 
south  by  North  Carolina  and  TiMnwf. ^  ^ 
by  Kentucky  and  the  Ohio  river,  or  stitt  «  '  - 
According  to  Mr  Boves'a  map,  pvUisM  W   | 
authority,  its  mean  length,  from  cast  la  «* ' 
855  miles ;  its  mean  breadth.  froB  nortk  t»  » 
185  miles ;  and  its  horixontal  area,  6&.Ol« 
miles.     The  sUte  u  divided  into  one  h**** 
ten  counties,  whereof  sixty-five  are  sitBiiK  « 
east,  and  forty-five  on  the  west  of  the  B^ 
mountains.     Adopting  tbe 


new  constitution,  these  two  mat 
further  subdivided  into,  1.  the  district  cT' 
from  the  sea-coast  to  the  head  of  tidt-vnr 
prehending  thirty-six  eountieo  and  three  tt** 
titled  to  representation ;  8.  the  territory  «-'• 
from  the  head  of  tide-water  to  tbe  Blac  r^ 
taining  twenty-nine  counties  t  3L  the  vsfirf  <^ 
embracing  fifteen  eountiea,  between  the  $^ 
and  Alleghany:  4.  the  trana-ADmhaar '^ 
thirty  in  number.  The  principal  tovas  ir* 
mond,  the  ftai  of  govmuMsV  dafightfoBr^ 
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at  th€  &1U  of  JuBM  riv«r.  eoBtainfaif  ie,000 
biUiiti ;  Norfolk,  on  EUnbeth  river,  which  tow 
into  HanptOB  roAdt,  popolmtion  in  1840.  S0,lA3l 
Petersburg  and  Frcdcricktbttrf ,  at  the  lUle  of  the 
Appomattox  and  Rappehannock  riTera,  the  fint 
containing  8300,  and  the  last  3400  inhabitanU ; 
Lynchburg,  on  Janes  riTer,  120  miles  above  the 
falls,  population  4157  s  and  Wheeling,  on  the  Ohio, 
which,  though  only  the  fourth  iu  siie  and  popula- 
tion, containing  5000  inhabitants,  is,  perhaps,  the 
moat  flourishing  town  in  the  state.  Besides  these, 
Winchester,  Shepherdstown,  Blartinsbnrg,  Staun- 
ton, Lexington  and  Fincastle,  in  the  valley,  and 
Charlestown  and  Abingdon,  in  the  trans-AUe^iany 
district,  deserve  to  be  noticed.  Williamsburg,  in 
the  eastern  section,  and  the  andent  seat  of  govern- 
ment. Is  on  the  decline ;  but  Charlotiesville»  where 
the  state  university  is  situated,  has  rapidly  improved 
within  a  few  years.  The  principal  rivers  flowing 
into  the  Chesapeake  bay  are  the  Potomac,  Bappa- 
bannock,  York  and  James,  all  of  which  are  large 
and  navigable.  The  Shenandoah  traces  its  quiet 
course  down  the  valley,  at  the  base  of  the  Blue 
ridge,  and  unites  with  the  Potomac  at  Harper's 
Ferry.  The  Roanoke  rises  in  the  mountains,  and, 
passmg  into  North  Carolina*  empties  its  vratera 
into  Albemarie  sound;  and  the  Great  Kenawha 
and  Monongahela  are  both  tributaries  to  the  Ohio. 
Besides  these,  there  are  numerous  streams  which 
intersect  the  country  in  every  direction,  and  which 
render  it  inferior  to  few  in  the  facilities  of  water 
communication.  The  Chesapeake  bay,  one  of  the 
finest  on  the  continent,  extends  190  miles,  from  its 
entrance,  through  the  states  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land. It  is  from  seven  to  twenty  miles  broad,  and 
generally  nine  fiithoms  deep. 

The  scenerr  of  Virginia  is  in  general  highly  pic- 
turesque. The  James  river  valley  offers,  at  many 
points  in  the  bold  outline  of  its  hills,  and  its  broad 
and  fertile  lowlands,  images  which  remind  the 
traveller  of  the  rich  scenery  of  the  Loire  and  the 
Garonne ;  and  the  mountains  of  the  state  are  strik- 
ingly distinguished,  not  only  by  an  ever-varying 
succession  of  hill  and  vale,  but  by  the  beauty  of 
their  covering,  their  cheerful  growth  of  oak,  chest- 
nut and  lynn,  contrasting  advantageously  with  that 
of  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  Northern  and 
Eastern  States.  The  curiosities  of  Virginia  form, 
to  the  traveller,  objects  of  still  more  interest  than 
its  icenery.  Among  them  may  be  enumerated  the 
passage  of  the  Potomac  through  the  Blue  ridge, 
and  that  of  the  James  river  through  the  same  moun- 
tain :  the  cliA  of  New  river,  which  present,  for  a 
distance  of  twenty  miles,  a  succession  of  sublime 
scenery,  rivalled,  only  by  that  of  the  Niagara,  be- 
twcen  the  falls  and  Queenstown;  the  celebrated 
natural  rock-bridge  formed  by  some  great  convul- 
sion of  nature,  which  appears  to  have  rent  a  moun- 
tain asunder  by  a  mighty  chasm,  and  joined  it  at  the 
top  by  a  mass  of  rock ;  the  Warm  and  Hot  springs; 
the  Burning  springs  of  Kenawha;  and  the  exten- 
sive and  beautiful  caverns  in  the  Umestone  districts 
of  the  state.  The  most  noted  caUract  in  the  state 
it  that  of  the  Falling  spring,  in  the  county  of  Al- 
leghany. About  a  mile  below  its  source,  it  has  a 
perpendicular  descent  of  200  feet,  down  a  precipice 
ofealeareoBsrock.  Before  it  reaches  the  bottom,  it 
is  slmost  converted  into  vapour,  and  the  tempera- 
ture is  much  reduced.  The  stream  unites  with 
Jackson's  river,  about  two  miles  below  the  cataract. 
The  lake  in  Giles  county  presents  the  curious  spec- 
tacle of  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  a  mile  and  a  half 


In  circumference,  and  a  hundred  lathomt  deep,  on 
the  summit  of  a  lofty  mountain.  This  lake  is 
8700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

The  agriculture  of  this  state  is  various,  but,  for 
the  most  part,  badly  conducted.  The  old  practice 
of  clearing  and  cultivating  land  every  year  until 
exhausted,  then  turning  it  out  to  recover  from  its 
own  resources,  still  continues  in  many  places.  In 
others,  the  Mree  $hifi  system  prevails;  that  is,  1. 
a  crop  of  Indian  com ;  2.  wheat,  rve  or  oats ;  3. 
the  year  of  reit,  as  it  is  called,  in  which  the  spon- 
taneous vegetation  furnishes  a  scanty  subsistence 
to  stock  t  after  which  the  soil  is  again  subjected 
to  the  scourging  process  of  cropping,  while  little 
attention  is  paid  to  the  application  of  manures,  or 
the  culture  of  artificial  grasses.  On  both  sides  of 
the  Blue  ridge,  maise,  or  Indian  com,  wheat,  rye, 
oats  and  buckwheat  are  the  principal  grain  crops. 
Tobacco  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Eastern  Vir- 
ginia, but  sparingly  in  the  Valley,  and  that  chiedy 
in  its  southem  portion.  The  grass-seeds  common 
to  both  regions  are  red  clover  {trifolitm  pratetut), 
orchard  grass  (daetylU  phmeraia),  timothy  (phUtm 
praietue)  and  herd-grass  (a/o|»ecunis  praUtuu),  the 
two  former  on  dry,  the  latter  on  moist  soils.  In 
the  eastern  and  southem  districts,  cotton  is  planted 
to  some  extent.  On  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake, 
barley  and  the  castor-oil  bean  (rurtmcs  eosnmmtt) 
are  cultivated;  and,  on  some  of  the  best  lands 
above  tide-water,  hemp  is  raised  to  advantage. 
The  trans-Alleghany  country,  being  exceedingly 
mountainous  and  remote  from  market,  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  raising  of  live  stock.  Very  littie 
more  grain  is  raised  than  b  neoessarv  to  supply  the 
country  itself,  and  the  travellers  and  stock-drovers 
who  pass  through  it.  The  climate  and  soil  being 
fevourable,  the  pastures  are  excellent.  The  green- 
sward (^poa  mridiM)  and  white  clover  (pifoHum 
rtpeHM)  spring  up  spontaneously  wherever  the  tim- 
ber b  removed  or  deadened,  and,  on  rich  ground, 
are  very  luxuriant.  Of  the  profits  of  agriculture 
in  Virginia,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  precision. 
In  very  many  instances,  it  yields  a  bare  subsistence 
to  the  cultivator;  in  others,  a  net  income  of  two 
or  three  per  cent.  But,  where  the  land  is  in  good 
heart,  the  convertible  husbandly  practised,  and 
wheat  and  tobacco  are  the  dief  products,  there  is 
no  doubt  that,  with  slave  labour,  a  profit  of  from 
six  to  eight  per  cent,  may  be  annually  derived  from 
the  capital  invested,  ror  this  result,  however, 
great  activity  and  attention  are  necessary  on  the 
part  of  the  owner.  Lands  in  the  Valley,  where 
there  are  comparatively  few  slaves,  sell  hieher  than 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Blue  ridge;  andf  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  country  is  more  prosperous, 
although  the  soil  is,  for  the  most  part,  inferior; 
the  climate  decidedly  so ;  running  streams  less  fre- 
quent ;  and  communication  with  markets  more  dif- 
ficult and  expensive.  In  1831,  according  to  official 
returns,  44,529  hogsheads  of  tobacco  were  delivered 
from  the  several  warehouses  in  the  state  for  export 
and  manufecture ;  and,  during  the  year  which  ended 
in  June,  1832,  upwards  of  544,000  barrels  of  flour 
passed  the  various  inspections.  The  quantity  of 
flour  inspected  is,  however,  a  rery  uncertain  index 
to  the  total  product.  Some  of  the  Virginia  flour, 
and  especially  the  Richmond  brand,  has  acquired 
great  celebrity  in  South  America  and  elsewhere. 
Most  of  the  vegetable  productions  found  in  the 
Middle  and  some  of  the  Southem  States  are 
common  also  to  Virginia.  West  of  the  AHe* 
ghany,  the   sugar   maple   grows   la 
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There  are  •ome  exoeUent  native  gispeB,  the  ciUtare 
of  which  will  claim  greater  attention,  since  the 
winters  have  been  found  too  severe  for  the  foreign 
▼ine.  Few  countries  possess  greater  facilities  for 
manu&cturing :  the  raw  material  of  almost  everj 
kind,  labour  sufficiently  cheap  and  abundant,  inex- 
haustible supplies  of  fuel,  and  water  power  without 
limit.  Yet,  with  all  these  adYantages,  planting 
and  farming  will  long  be  the  favourite  pursuits.  In 
the  northern  and  north-western  parts  of  the  state, 
and  in  some  of  the  principal  towns,  valuable  manu- 
factories are  established  of  cotton  and  woollen 
cloths,  glass,  iron,  &c  The  Kenawha  salt-works 
produce  annually  about  1,000,000  bushels, and  those 
of  the  Holston  about  100,000. 
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In  the  same  period,  the  free  whites  increased 
180,020,  or  S5  per  cent. ;  the  free  coloured  persons 
27,224,  or  135  per  cent. ;  and  the  slaves,  123,961, 
or  36  per  cent.  For  the  ten  years  preceding  the 
census  of  1830,  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  whole 
population  diminished  considerably,  and  the  relative 
increase  of  the  several  classes  varied  from  the  fore- 
going results.  On  the  whole  population,  the  rate 
was  reduced  from  37^  to  13^  per  cent.;  on  the 
free  white,  from  35  to  15  per  cent. ;  on  the  free 
coloured,  from  135  to  28^  per  cent. ;  and  on  the 
slaves  from  36  to  10}  per  cent.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  while  the  black  population  of  the 
whole  state  has  been  diminishing,  when  compared 
with  the  white,  the  reverse  is  true  in  respect  to 
Eastern  Virginia,  which  is  peculiarly  the  slave  re- 
gion ;  for,  while,  in  1790,  there  was  in  that  district 
a  majority  of  25,000  whites,  the  slaves  and  free  co- 
loured population  outnumbered  them  at  every  suc- 
cessive census,  until,  in  1830,  the  excess  was  up- 
wards of  81,000.  The  facts  thus  exhibited  show 
that  Western  Virginia,  which  contains  compara- 
tively few  slaves,  has  rapidly  increased  its  white 
population  in  the  last  ten  years,  the  rate  of  increase 
amounting  to  25  per  cent ;  while  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  mountains,  the  increase  of  the  whites, 
in  the  same  period,  did  not  exceed  7^  per  cent. 

In  1831,  the  number  of  Episcopalian  ministers 
in  the  state,  including  two  bishops,  was  fifty-nine, 
churches,  fifty-eight,  and  2840  communicants.  In 
the  same  year,  the  Presbyterians  numbered  ninety- 
four  ministers,  of  whom  fourteen  were  licentiates ; 
105  churches,  and  7950  communicants :  the  Metho- 
dists, 131  ministers,  and  39,058  communicants,  of 
whom  4731  were  coloured  people:  the  Baptists, 
236  ministers,  including  twenty  licentiates,  370 
churches,  or  congregations,  and  45,703  communi- 
cants, of  whom  it  is  conjectured  that  one  half  are 
blacks :  the  Catholics,  five  ministers,  and  ten  con- 
gregations ;  but  the  number  of  lay  members  is  not 
ascertained.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  Baptists 
and  Methodists  are  the  most  numerous  sects  in  the 
state ;  and  the  estimate  does  not  include  a  consi- 
derable number  of  separatists  from  both  commu- 
nions. Besides  these  there  are  Friends,  Lutherans, 
Dunkers, Unitarians,  Jews,  &c.  &e.,  scattered  through 
the  state,  whose  numbers  are  not  accurately  known. 


The  pKabyterians  have  a  tibsdepolwaW  : 
Prince  Edvrard,  and  the  episrapsBsm  » 
Alexandna,  both  of  which  iartitatisH  kttr  •. 
ished  l^y  private  liberality. 

According  to  the  official  retan  for  1S3!. -  • 
fiective  military  force  of  the  stste  mm  u  •■ 

Genenlitafl; ''. 

CaTalrT. "^ 
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being  about  one  out  of  every  sevta  «f  w  i 
population. 

Hiaior^.    The  cwliest  settkncat  n  C  > 
America  was  made  in  Vir^aii,  hj  Sir  Vt  ••  • 
leigh,  in  1587 ;  and  Viigiaia,  mssed  ii  U 
the  so  called  Virgin  Queca,  £&skti,nr  - 
the  appellation  by  which  the  whole  «f  ti  i  -. 
was  known.    Aboot  the  hcgiaaiai  eC  tM  • 
teenth  century,  the  colonists  vcr  b^  •- 
deadly  conteaU  with  the  natives.  (Sec  tit 
ing  cat  for  a  repreflentation  of  the  eoeiB*  * 
alMriginal  Vii)gittiaii.)    CaptaiB  Sank,  u.*  '- 


efficient  leader  of  the  colony,  was  tskes  r- 
and  about  to  be  put  to  death  by  kiis  ^•  - 
when  his  daughter  Pocnhontaa  (^  v.)  ve  • 
and  obtained  for  him  life  and  lihcrtj.   I- 
departure  of  captain  Smith  from  the  eoJoit 
was  followed  by  the  diaaatera  which  slvip  •^ 
even  the  temporary  abaeoce  of  that  ei*:^ 
man.   Riot  and  insubordination  temiasiev :  • 
and  extreme  suffering,  insomuch  that  oc  t»  • 
of  Gates,  Somers,  and   Newport,  vVo  v 
patched   from   England   about  six  mn^  - 
Smith's  return  to  that  coantry.onlyBzt)  - 
remained  out  of  a  flourishing  odloaj  of  >' 
Discouraged  by  misfortune,  this  misefiKr 
determined  to  abandon  the  scene  of  t^  ' 
ties,  and  had  actually  embarked  for  Tsfj" 
they  were  met  by  Lord  Delawar,  wbo  ft 
them  to  return,  and  re<^niiiencc  tkc>r  *• 
Jamestown.     For  ten  years  after  tbii 
colony  continued  to  advance  in  prosper  7  - 
siderably  extended  its  limita.     lu  su^l ' 
mestic  happiness  were  greatly  incr«««e^  > 
troduction,  in  1620  and  1621,  of  ICO  * 
humble  fortunes  and  spotless  charactM. «' 
wives  to  the  planters,  at  the  moderate  f 
by  the  London  company,  of  150  pous^  • 
About  the  same  time,  another  event  o^ 
ultimate  consequences  of  whidi  itbdiAf* 
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t«U ;  a  Datch  venel  entered  Jtmet  rirer,  and  lold 
to  the  colonietB  twenty  Africsn  iUtcs,  thereby  giv- 
ing riM  to  that  peculiar  condition  of  lodety  which 
distingniihes  the  Southern  SUtei.  At  the  colony 
continued  to  grow  in  extent  and  population,  inferior 
courts  were  ettabllthed  for  the  cheap  and  conveni- 
ent administration  of  justice.  Hence  sprung  the 
ancient  county  court  system  which  now  exists. 
The  colony  did  not  long  enjoy  unmixed  prosperity. 
Various  causes  had  conspired  to  lull  all  suspicion 
of  Indian  treachery  and  vengeance ;  but,  in  1622, 
the  savages  made  a  sudden  and  secret  irruption,  in 
which  347  whites,  including  women  and  children, 
were  horribly  massacred.  The  gratitude  of  a  do- 
mesticated Indian  alone  saved  the  whole  from  ex- 
termination. A  vindictive  war  followed  this  act 
of  aggression :  public  improvements  were  abandon- 
ed ;  the  settlements  were  reduced  in  number,  and 
acardty  once  more  prevailed  to  an  alarming  degree. 
Relief  was  generously  despatdied  from  England ; 
but,  the  king's  jealoosy  being  about  that  time  awak- 
ened by  the  freedom  of  discussion  which  prevailed 
In  corporate  bodies,  and  availing  himself  further  of 
the  frequent  reverses  of  the  colony,  he  dissolved 
the  Virginia  company,  and  revested  its  privileges  in 
the  crown.  The  entire  direction  of  the  colony  was 
confided  io  a  governor  and  twelve  counsellors,  ap- 
pointed bv  special  commission.  Charles  L  adopted 
his  &ther  s  policy,  with  such  hateful  additions,  that, 
la  a  fit  of  popular  rage,  the  colonists  seised  their 
governor,  Sir  John  Harvey,  and  sent  him  a  prisoner 
to  England,  attended  by  deputies  to  represent  their 
wrongs.  The  critical  condition  of  the  monardi, 
rather  than  his  sense  of  justice,  procured  a  redress 
of  grievances.  Harvey  was  displaced,  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Berkeley  sent  as  his  successor.  This  act  of 
the  crown,  together  with  the  call  of  an  assembly, 
converted  the  Virginians  into  loyal  subjects.  Force 
only  compelled  them  to  yield  to  Cromwell's  go- 
vernment I  and,  after  the  death  of  Matthews,  the 
nsurper's  vicegerent,  they  proclaimed  Charles  XL 
as  king,  before  intelligence  of  his  restoration  had 
been  received  from  England.  Sir  William  Berke- 
ley was  reinstated  as  governor ;  but,  daring  the 
despotic  reign  of  Charles,  so  many  causes  of  dis- 
content accumulated,  that  they  finally  ripened  into 
an  aetnal  rebellion,  beaded  by  Nathaniel  Bacon,  a 
member  of  the  governor's  council,  and  a  young 
gentleman  of  fine  education  and  talents.  After 
various  outrages  and  calamities  incident  to  civil 
war,  including  the  destruction  of  Jamestown  by  the 
insurgents,  the  death  of  Bacon  delivered  the  colony 
from  the  evils  which  threatened  its  existence. 
Berkeley  resumed  the  government,  but  shortly  after- 
wards returned  to  England,  leaving  Herbert  Jef- 
fnes  his  successor.  A  long  period  of  prosperous 
tranquillity  succeeded.  The  settlement  of  the 
country  extended  beyond  the  mountains,  and  it  was 
not  until  1753,  that  the  hostile  encroachments  of 
the  French  kindled  a  war,  and  involved  the  colony 
again  in  its  calamities.  The  events  of  that  period, 
during  which  the  courage  and  conduct  of  the  youth- 
fill  Washington  afforded  a  presage  of  his  future 
renown,— as  well  as  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  British  power, — ^belong  rather  to 
the  gew^  department  of  American  history.  Vir- 
ginia gave  birth  fO  several  illustrious  men,  (Wash- 
ington,  Jefferson,  Maddison,  ftc.,)  who  took  a  de- 
cided part  against  the  mother  country,  and  shared 
in  the  common  sacriflees,  toils  and  triumphs  of  the 
revolutionary  straggle. 
VIRGINS,  BLtvnr  Taooiajfo.  8«e  Urmda,  Si. 


VIRI ATH0S,  OE  VIRIATHES  t  a  brave  Lo. 
sitanian,  who  maintained  a  long  struggle  against  tha 
Romans  in  defence  of  his  country.     The  Roman 

SrKtor,  Servius  Oalba,  had  driven  the  Ludtanians, 
y  his  cruelties,  to  a  revolt,  when  Viriathus,  who 
had  originally  been  a  huntsman,  and  afterwards  a 
robber,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  country- 
men, and  defeated  the  Romans  with  such  decisive 
success,  that  but  few  of  those  who  were  engaged  in 
the  battle  escaped.  New  forces  were  repeatedly 
sent  against  him;  but  the  Romans  experienced 
several  additional  defeats,  and  Metellus  alone  waa 
more  fortunate.  It  was  finallv  thought  expedient, 
therefore,  to  acknowledge  Virathus  as  the  inde- 
pendent sovereign  of  Lusitania  (Portugal),  and  to 
conclude  an  aUumee  with  him.  But  the  Romans 
soon  perfidiously  broke  the  treaty,  and  Servilius 
Cstpio,  the  Roman  commander,  had  this  formidable 
enemy  put  out  of  his  way  by  an  act  of  treachery. 
Thus  fell  Viriathus,  by  the  hands  of  assassins,  after 
a  fourteen  years'  victorious  contest,  in  the  year  of 
Rome  612. 

VISCONTI;  an  old  Milanese  family,  celebrated, 
during  the  middle  ages  and  in  modern  times,  by 
its  political  consequence  and  by  its  patronage  of 
science.  Of  the  origin  of  the  family  and  the  name* 
we  have  no  certain  accounts ;  but  some  derive  the 
former  from  the  old  Lombard  kings,  and  the  latter 
from  the  pretended  right  of  its  members  to  put  tha 
crown  upon  the  head  of  the  kings  of  Italy.  History 
makes  mention  of  the  Visconti  in  the  eleventh  ceo* 
tury ;  but  they  disappear  from  the  time  of  the  de- 
struction of  Bfilan  by  Frederic  Barbarossa,  when, 
with  some  other  noble  frmilies,  they  were  obliged 
to  yield  to  the  superior  power  of  the  opposite  party, 
the  Torriani,  or  family  Delia  Torre.  The  first  of 
the  Visconti,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  their 
greatness,  was  Otho^  archbishop  of  lililan  (died 
1258),  who  gained  the  ascendencv  over  his  enemies, 
and  bequeathed  his  power  to  his  nephew,  Matieo 
(died  1322).  The  hitter  was,  however,  driven 
into  banishment  by  the  Torriani,  but,  after  living 
in  exile  seven  vears,  bad  the  address  to  obtain  the 
title  of  imperial  governor,  which  he  soon  exchanged 
for  that  of  prince  of  Milan.  Matteo  transmitted 
the  supreme  power  to  his  eldest  son,  Oate^xxo^  who 
was  overpowered  by  bis  enemies,  among  whom 
were  his  own  brothers,  and  thrown  into  prison  by 
Louis  of  Bavaria,  in  1827.  He  died,  soon  after  his 
release  from  confinement,  at  Brescia.  His  son 
Azzo^  who  succeeded  him,  and  increased  the  extent 
of  his  dominions,  was  not  less  distinguished  for  his 
pacific  virtues  than  for  his  military  talents,  and  died 
in  1329,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  re- 
gretted by  his  subjects.  As  he  left  no  son,  his 
uncle  Lucekimo  succeeded  him.  The  latter  ex- 
tended still  farther  the  dominions  of  the  family, 
and  was  the  first  of  the  name  who  was  distinguished 
tfl  a  patron  of  science  and  art.  He  maintained  a 
correspondence  with  Petrarch,  whom  he  knew  bow 
to  appreciate,  and  was  not  ashamed  to  sacrifice  io 
the  muses  himself,  as  is  proved  by  a  sonnet  of  bis 
composition,  which  has  been  preserved  by  Crescim- 
beni.  After  his  death,  in  1349,  his  brother  Gio- 
vanni (died  1854),  archbishop  of  Milan.'  assumed 
the  reins  of  government.  He  reduced  Genoa,  and 
was  a  zealous  patron  of  letters.  He  appointed  a 
commission  of  six  learned  men  to  compose  a  com- 
mentary on  Dante,  fostered  the  university  of  Bo- 
logna, and  received  Petrarch,  on  his  arrival  at 
Milan,  with  the  highest  marks  of  distinction.  Gio- 
vanni waa  succeeded  by  his  nephews  MiatUo  I/S 
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BemaU,  and  OaUaxxo  II.  M«tf  eo  died  within  a 
year;  and  his  two  brotheri,  though  eminent  for 
their  warlike  talents,  rendered  themselTes  ob- 
noxious by  their  cruelty  and  other  rices.  Galeaxso, 
however,  deterves  praise  for  his  encouragement  of 
letters.  He  continued  to  treat  Petrarch  with  the 
same  respect  that  his  predecessors  had  shown  him, 
and  employed  him  in  several  negotiations.  The 
poet  always  mentioned  him  with  esteem  and  gratis 
tude,  and  is  said  to  have  induced  him  to  found  the 
university  of  Pavia.  He  was  succeeded,  in  1378, 
by  his  son  Giau  GaUazxo,  who  imprisoned  his  uncle 
Bemabd  in  the  castle  of  Trezio,  and  took  upon 
himself  the  sole  government.  In  him  the  Visoonti 
family  reached  the,  summit  of  its  grandeur  and 
splendour.  In  19^,  he  received,  from  the  em- 
peror Wenceslaus,  the  ducal  dignity ;  and  his  ter- 
ritories were  more  extensive  than  those  of  any  of 
his  predecessors.  Pisa,  Sienna,  Perugia,  Padua 
and  Bologna  were  subject  to  his  sceptre;  and  he 
had  already  shown  a  disposition  to  assume  the  title 
of  king  of  Italy,  when  his  ambitious  projects  were 
cut  short  by  his  death,  of  the  plague  (in  1402). 
With  elevated  views,  he  fostered  science  and  art, 
collected  the  most  distinguished  scholars  at  his 
court,  restored  the  university  of  Piacensa,  con- 
nected that  of  Pavia  with  it,  and  founded  a  large 
library.  During  his  reign,  also,  some  great  archi- 
tectural works  were  executed;  among  them,  the 
celebrated  bridge  over  the  Tessino,  at  Pavia,  and 
the  magnificent  cathedral  at  Milan  (1386--97). 
Gian  Galeasio  left  three  sons,  Xjfiammaria,  FUippo 
Maria,  and  an  illegitimate  child,  Gabriei,  among 
whom  his  dominions  were  divided.  Their  mutual 
dissensions  and  youthful  indiscretions  soon  under- 
mined their  power.  In  most  of  the  Lombard  cities, 
single  powerful  citizens  raised  themselves  to  the 
head  of  their  respective  towns,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing states  took  advantage  of  the  favourable  oppor- 
tunity  to  extend  their  limits  at  the  expense  of  the 
Yiseonti.  The  Florentines  took  Pisa,  and  the 
Venetians  gradually  obtained  possession  of  Padua, 
Yicenxa,  Verona,  Brescia,  and  other  towns.  Giam- 
maria  was  hated  for  his  cruelty,  and  in  1412,  fell  a 
victim  to  a  conspiracy.  Filippo  Maria  now  reigned 
alone,  and,  during  the  remaining  thirty-five  years  of 
his  life,  was  alternately  at  the  summit  of  happiness 
and  in  the  depths  of  misery.  As  often  as  he  had 
the  fortune  to  recover  any  of  the  lost  cities,  so  often 
had  he  the  grief  to  witness  their  renewed  loss ;  and 
his  last  years  were  embittered  by  the  hostilities  of 
the  Venetians,  who  repeatedly  advanced  to  the 
walls  of  Milan,  and  devastated  the  surrounding  ter- 
ritory. He  died  in  1447,  leaving  no  male  heirs. 
His  natural  daughter,  Biamea,  had  been  married  to 
Francesco  Sfona,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
generals  of  the  time.  The  Milanese  were  desirous 
to  regain  their  ancient  freedom;  but  they  were  un- 
able to  defend  themselves  against  the  attadcs  of  the 
rival  princes,  who  were  eager  to  gain  possession  of 
to  rich  and  beautiful  a  country;  and  they  found 
themselves  obliged  to  put  themselves  under  the 

Svemment  of  Sforaa,  wbo  was  named  duke  of 
ilan  in  1450.  See  Sforxa,  and  MUam. 
VISCONTI,  JoHH  Battist  AMTRomr;  an  Ita- 
lian antiquary,  bom  at  Vernaua  in  Genoa,  in  1722, 
and  educated  at  Rome  by  an  uncle,  who  was  a 
painter,  and  who  designed  his  nephew  for  the  same 
profession.  But  the  latter  preferred  the  study  of 
antiquities,  and  that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  fol- 
low his  inclination,  purchased  the  olBce  of  apostolic 
•votary.    He  beeame  conneeted  with  the  cakbrntad 


WinckelmanD,  whom  he  loeeMdcili  170^  s  ^ 
station  of  prefect  or  eomoBttHsi  j  «f  sstiiietia  s 
Rome ;  and  Clement  XIV.  on  hb  dcnSMs  'i  *$ 
pontifical  throne,  the  following  ycsr,  kfisi  Sm 
the  design  of  founding  a  new  busbwb  b  tkc  lc 
can,  the  execution  of  the  plan  w  istnstt: 
Viseonti.  who  superintended  tkt  reNsnk  » 
ancient  monuoients  carried  on  at  IUnk  site  ^ 
Clement  XIV.  and  Pius  VL  Aaesf  tk  %^ 
former  ages  brought  to  light,  was  tk  Um^  a  m 
Sdpios,  relative  to  which  Viseonti  psUiM  '*/• 
ters  and  Notices  in  the  Roman  Aatklsfy;  c  it 
was  the  author  of  some  other  Brdhaokpra  l^ 
moirs.  His  death  took  place  Sept  %iH  i. 
was  appointed  editor  of  the  Jfamn  ?s-C«m- 
fijiian;  but  the  text  aooompsnyisf  tk  ofinp 
of  that  work  was  written  by  his  soa. 

VISCONTI,  Enmius  QuiuviTi,  sob rf  tk - 
ceding,  and  one  of  the  most  orkkslcl  mt* 
gists  and  antiquaries,  was  bom  st  Bsm.  •  •' 
While  a  child,  he  knew  how  to  6^jk  . 
heads  of  the  emperors  upon  medak,  st  m  ip  «< 
he  could  hardly  pronoonce  their  bswl  h  . 
tenth  year  of  his  age.  he  nndcrvait  s  ^  - 
amination  in  Roman  and  hiblicsl  Urtsr^,  u* 
matirs,  chronology,  geography,  geowtrr;*,. 
hb  twelfth  year,  he  was  abk  to  mIr  tb  c-- 
difficult  problems  of  trigonometry  ssd  lai ' « 
geometry.     The  next  year,  he  pabfiskd  i  wt 
version  of  the  Beemba  of  Euripides,  nitk  u  r  • 
of  hu  method  of  studying  laiigyafa»8id  h«  »' 
undertook  n  metrical  translsSkn  of  Fbdi:   : 
father  had  performed  the  pka  tor  s  tecnit.' 
the  Pio-Ckncntinum  museum,  snd  cztcBtid  i.^ 
articles  of  it ;  and  the  first  volame,  wkkk  i;^' 
in  17S2,  bears  hu  name;  but  the  loa  k£  i 
the  chief  part  of  it,  and  he  contkocd  tib5  r 
work,  which  appeared  under  the  tick  li  Ju 
Pio-CletMmiuio  deaeriito,  in  the  UXUmf'' 
two  volumes,   1784;   third,   ITSB;  liMvti  ' 
fifth,  1792;  sixth,  1796;  ami  seventh,  la; 
eighth  volume,  entitled  //  JHwee  Chtmm. 
by  Philip  Aurelius  Viseonti  and  GmttMn 
labour  alone  would  be  safBckat  to  iauMrtibt  • 
and  he  likewise  published  DamcrDss  atkM 
treatises  in  different  Italian  joonah.    WV 
treasures  of  ancknt  art  were  remotei  ^ 
cities  of  Italy  to  Paris,  Viacoali  Ufkmti'J^ 
that  plaee,  and  arranged  and  wrote  •  dnrr 
catalogue  of  the  antiqnea  in  the  mtatm. 
kst  edition  of  this  catalogue,  whkh  ska* 
ingenious  and  learned  remarks,  appcsitd  a  ' 
under  the  title  NoHen  dcs  Steftm,  Bsrtn^  -- 
reHefi  de  hi  GaierU  dea  Amiiqmaa  da  Jlkv  V 
^n.     In  1617,  he  publkhed  Hsocryrtw  «« 
Hqmea  dm  Muaea  royo/;  and  h»  deseiiptMS  • 
rich  collection  known  by  the  name  of  tk  I' 
Ran^ia  is  still  more  eonplcte.     ViseoM  k»  • 
chosen  a  member  of  the  institvte  k  19lO;  «- 
continued,  after  his  arrival  in  Fiaace.  to  iw 
learned  and  valuable  papers  to  diflertst  ,.- 
and  other  literary  publications.     Noikar^ 
time,  was  in  a  more  confased  ntate  tk« 
grapby:  there  were  innumer^k  portns^' 
great  men  of  antiquity  in  eaktcnee,  bet  n^' 
gists  were  at  a  loss  in  detcrnnsunc  tk  w 
individuals.    Viseonti  undertook  the  toik  ^ 
ing  a  complete  Grecian  and  Rosaaa  kmcr 
The  former  was  published  la  three  vokv* 
{Icomogr^kU  Grwcyne),  Park,  1811,  ss^  •- 
first  parts  of  the  latter,  fontaintqg  tk  ff» 
Rornani,  in  18181  kavkg  o»lj  the  ' 
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Ih0  emperora,  wbich  w«i  rendered  ui  easier  task 
by  the  number  of  medals,  and  baa  been  executed 
by  Mongei.  Y iiieoBti>  tervicea  were  alio  aought  in 
foreign  countries.  Lord  Woraley  engaged  him  to 
describe  the  eollection  of  works  of  art  which  he  bad 

f»rocured  in  Greece ;  and  the  description  was  pub- 
ished  at  London,  under  the  title  li  Muaec  Wor- 
•Ujfana.  Parliament  also  sent  for  him,  to  consult 
on  the  purchase  of  tbe  Elgin  marbles ;  and  he  pro- 
pared  an  excellent  catalogue  of  those  celebrated 
antiques.  Viseonti  died  in  1818.  Few  inquirers 
into  antiquity  ha^e  possessed  such  Tarious  and  ex* 
tensive  knowledge  of  all  departments  illustrative 
of  its  study.  His  complete  ¥rorks  appeared  at 
Milan,  in  1824  teq.,  in  Italian  and  French  (Opere 
tutu,  divtMe  i»  tre  daau :  Ut  diviaion,  8  vols. ;  2d, 
5  vols. ;  snd  3d,  8  vols.),  with  numerous  engrav. 
iiig«. 

VISCOUNT,  in  England;  a  title  of  nobility, 
indicating  a  rank  between  an  earl  and  a  baron. 
(See  Eari,  and  HobilUw.)  The  first  viscounts  in 
England  were  created  m  tbe  reign  of  Henry  VL  ; 
mud  they  have  never  been  numerous. 

VISHNU;  the  second  person  of  tbe  Hindoo 
triwumrti,  or  trinity,  consisting  of  Brama,  the  crea- 
tor, Vishnu,  tbe  preserver,  and  Siva,  the  destroyer. 
See  Avatar,  and  Imdiam  Mytkolom, 

VISIGOTHS.  The  powerful  confederacy  of 
nations  under  the  name  of  Ootk»,  was,  at  an  early 
period,  geographically  divided  into  0$trogotk»,  who 
bad  their  seats  on  the  Pontus,  and  FiaigotkB,  who 
inhabited  Dacia.  About  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  the  two  nations  separated  into  distinct 
political  bodies.  The  Ostrogoths,  weakened  by 
this  separation,  having  submitted  to  the  Huns,  the 
Visigoths  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  soon  after  ob- 
taineid  from  the  Romans  permiision  to  settle  in  the 
desolated  Thraee.  Tbe  relation  of  the  nations  to 
each  other  was  by  tbis  means  essentially  changed. 
Under  tbe  name  of  allies,  tbe  Goths  formed  a  chief 
part  of  the  Roman  army ;  but  they  became  hostile 
whenever  tbe  promises  made  them  were  violated ; 
and  scarcely  was  Theodosius  dead,  and  the  empire 
divided,  when  the  Visigoths,  under  Alaric,  broke 
forth  upon  Italy,  and  Rome  fell,  in  410,  into  tbe 
power  of  the  Visigoths.  Alaric,  ha^^e  not  been 
overtaken  by  death,  when  on  the  point  of  conquer- 
ing  Africa,  would  have  founded  a  Germanic  empire 
in  Itoly.  His  brother-in-law  Atbaulf  ( Ataulpbus), 
who  was  placed  at  tbe  head  of  tbe  nation,  aban- 
doned Alaric's  projects,  and  turned  towards  Gaul, 
to  make  new  conquests  on  both  sides  of  tbe  Py- 
renees. He  reached  Barcelona,  where  be  was 
murdered,  in  41^ ;  but  bis  succesaora,  in  the  midst 
of  perpetual  conflicts  with  tbe  previous  occupants 
and  with  tbe  Romans,  founded  in  the  south  of 
France  and  in  Spain  the  kingdom  of  tbe  Visigoths. 
The  unnatural  extension  of  this  kingdom  to  the 
north  of  the  Pyrenees,  wbere  even  tbe  capital,  and 
the  residence  of  the  king,  Toulouse,  was  situated, 
while  the  Suevi  still  maintained  tbeir  independence 
on  tbe  Peninsula,  was  one  of  the  causes  of  its  in- 
ternal weakness.  Another  caute  was  the  difference 
in  the  religions  doctrines  of  the  oonquerora  and  tbe 
conquered,  tbe  former  professing  the  Arian  doc- 
trines (lee  ArianM),  whicb  were  detestable  to  the 
Catholic  descendants  of  the  Roman  settlen.  Tbis 
circumstance  gave  rise  to  a  strict  separation  be- 
tween tbe  Goths  and  Romans,  and  caused  tbe  Ca- 
tholic clergy  to  become  more  firmly  attached  to  eadi 
other  and  to  Rome.  Notwithstanding  this,  and 
notwithstanding  the  fonvulsions  produced  by  fre» 


quent  changes  of  government,  and  by  fhctiooa,  tbe 
kingdom  of  the  Visigoths,  in  tbe  fifth  century  of 
iu  existence,  continued  to  extend  itself  even  be- 
yond the  Pyrenees,  and,  by  political  regulationa, 
obtained  internal  consistency.  Euric,  tbe  fifth  king, 
who,  from  466  to  463,  during  tbe  total  decline  of 
the  Roman  empire,  made  great  conquests  in  Spain 
and  Gaul,  gave  the  Visigoths,  who  had  previously 
been  governed  by  customary  laws,  written  statutes, 
which  were  extended  by  bis  successors,  and  reduced 
to  a  system  (see  Lindenbrog's  Codex  Le^um  Anti^ 
qamm,  and  Canciani's  Barbararum  LeffuAntiqtut)^ 
which  is  tbe  most  complete  of  all  the  German 
codes,  and  exhibits  jurisprudence  in  a  state  of 
great  advancement.  His  sucoesior,  Alaric,  gave 
also  to  his  Roman  subjects  in  Gaul  a  system  of 
laws,  wbich  be  caused  to  be  compiled,  by  persons 
well  versed  in  jurisprudence,  from  the  Tbeodosian 
code,  from  the  enactments  of  the  later  emperors, 
and  other  lources,  in  order  that  the  provinces  might 
retain  their  ancient  laws,  but  that  tbe  obligatory 
force  of  tbe  law  might  proceed  from  bb  own  au- 
thoritjr.  This  code  was  not  abolished  till  about 
tbe  middle  of  tbe  seventh  century,  till  whicb  time 
tbe  laws  of  the  Visigoths  and  SLomans  continued 
different.  But  the  weakness  of  tbe  Visigoths  be. 
came  manifest  as  soon  as  tbey  came  in  contact  with 
the  Franks  on  the  Loire,  when  tbe  Catholic  Clovis, 
on  pretence  tbat  it  was  unjust  to  let  tbe  heretic 
Visigoths  possess  the  fairest  portion  of  Gaul,  au 
tacked  tbe  peaceful  Alaric,  and  defeated  him  at 
Rottgle,  in  507.  The  Franks  obtained  possession, 
without  resbtance,  of  most  of  the  cities  in  south- 
ern  Gaul,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  would 
have  been  in  great  danger,  had  not  Theodoric,  king 
of  the  Ostrogoths,  undertaken  its  defence.  While 
guardian  of  tbe  Visigothic  prince,  bis  grandson,  be 
embraced  the  favourable  opportunity  to  make  bim« 
self  master  of  a  part  of  the  territories  still  belong- 
ing to  tbe  Visigoths  in  southern  Gaul ;  and,  after 
a  long  separation  of  the  two  nations,  there  existed, 
for  a  time,  an  intimate  connexion  of  the  Ostrogoths 
and  Visigoths.  After  his  death,  dissensions  soon 
arose  among  the  Visigoths,  and  the  pernicious  in- 
fluence of  the  difference  of  religion  between  the 
Arian  Visigoths  and  tbe  Catholic  provinciak,  who 
were  sometimes  tolerated,  and  sometimes  perse- 
cuted, became  more  and  more  evident.  Tbe  king- 
dom of  the  Vingoths  arose  sgain  ivith  new  energy, 
under  the  bold  and  intelligent  Leovigild  (568—586), 
who  totally  subdued  tbe  Suevi,  improved  the  laws, 
limited  the  power  of  the  nobles,  made  Toledo  tbe 
royal  residence,  and  tried  to  render  the  regal  power 
bereditary.  His  equally  celebrated  son,  Reccared, 
became  a  convert,  in  588,  to  the  Catholic  faith ; 
upon  which  the  divisions  of  tbe  people  ceased,  and 
Goths  and  Spaniards  became  one  nation.  His  con- 
version bad  tbe  most  important  influence  on  the 
character  of  tbe  government.  Scarcely  had  tbe 
Catholic  &itb  become  the  established  religion,  when 
the  clergy,  who  bad  become  accustomed,  during 
their  former  state  of  oppression,  to  adhere  firmly 
together,  acquired  a  predominant  influence,  such  m 
they  obtained  in  no  other  Germanic  nation,  and 
constituted  a  hierarchy,  totally  independent  of  the 
Roman  papal  authority.  Tbe  Arian  bishops  had 
lived  quietly  in  their  dioceses,  and  had  no  influence 
on  the  public  administration ;  but  the  Catholic 
bishops  strove  after  an  active  pturtidpation  in  publio 
affiurs,  in  order  to  render  secure  the  authority 
which  their  church  bad  obtained.  Tbe  grandees 
of  the  kingdom,  tbe  secular  pubUe  ministers  and 
3« 
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of&cert  of  the  court  (called  niri  ilhuirt§  qffieii  pai^ 
aliMi),  who  formed  a  kind  of  nobiUty,  end  as  the 
eonstitutioiial  couniellon  of  the  king,  usurped  the 
rights  of  popular  representatives,  remained  no  longer 
the  first  class  in  the  state :  the  old  mode  of  choos- 
ing the  king,  which  had  thrown  the  election  into 
their  hands,  was  altered  in  fiif  our  of  the  bishops ; 
and  under  weak  kings,  who  often  attained  the 
crown  by  artifices  of  the  priests,  or  solicited  aheo- 
lution  and  juitification  from  the  dergy,  on  account 
of  the  usurpation  which  they  had  committed,  or 
the  oaths  which  thejr  had  Tiolated,  they  found  it 
easy  to  place  themielves  at  the  head  of  the  state, 
and  to  procure  exemption  from  all  public  burdens. 
This  prevailing  influence  was  especially  visible  in 
the  ecclesiastical  councils,  which,  in  previous  times, 
had  discuised  merely  matters  of  doctrine  or  church 
discipline,  but,  immediately  after  the  convenion  of 
the  sovereign,  began  to  mingle  with  spiritual  aflairs 
matters  of  a  political  character.  When  the  clergy 
had  once  established  their  political  influence,  they 
could,  without  reluctance,  allow  the  secular  gran* 
dees,  who  came  with  the  king  to  the  councils,  to 
take  part  in  the  deliberations,  the  more  particularly 
as  they  could  always  be  sure  of  outvoting  them ; 
and,  as  early  as  633,  the  regulation  was  made,  that 
those  secular  grandees  alone  should  be  admitted, 
who  should  be  pronounced  worthy  of  the  honour, 
by  the  bishops.  The  internal  disturbances,  which 
the  excessive  power  of  the  clergy  produced  or 
favoured,  facilitated  the  conquest  of  the  country 
by  the  Saracens,  who  were  settled  on  the  north 
coast  of  Africa,  As  early  as  the  year  675,  the 
Hohammedans  began  their  attempts  to  settle  in 
Spain,  encouraged  by  the  factions  which  convulsed 
the  Visigoths,  and  which,  during  the  reign  of  the 
weak  Boderic,  enabled  them  to  execute  their  pro- 
ject. The  Goths  were  defeated,  in  711,  at  Xeres 
de  la  Frontera ;  the  king  was  slain,  and  the  Sara- 
cens spread  themselves  over  the  greatest  part  of  the 
country.  (See  Spain.'S  The  remainder  of  the 
Ooths,  who,  after  the  downfall  of  the  empire,  had 
fled  to  the  mountains  of  Asturia  and  Oalicia, 
founded  there  new  kingdoms,  in  which  the  consti- 
tutions of  the  Visigoths  were  in  part  retained,  and 
which,  when  the  descendants  of  the  Goths  broke 
forth  from  their  futnesses,  and  wrested  from  the 
Moorish  settlers  one  tract  after  another,  finallv 
nve  rise  to  the  kingdoms  of  Spun  and  PortugaL 
The  traces  of  the  public  institutions  of  the  Visi- 
goths were  preserved  longest  in  the  lawa,  as  the 
Christians,  on  leaving  the  mountains,  brought  with 
them  those  by  which  they  had  been  governed.  The 
most  ancient  collection  of  Spanish  kws,  the  JWo 
nugot  or  Forum  Judieum^  h  drawn  from  the  ancient 
laws  of  the  Visigoths;  and  many  of  them  have 
been  retained  to  the  present  day  in  the  provincial 
law  of  Castile  and  Catalonia. 

The  liturgy  of  the  Visigoths,  which  was  estab- 
lished by  the  assembly  of  Toledo,  in  633,  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  into  all  the  churches  a  uni- 
form mode  of  worship,  long  survived  the  downiUl 
of  the  kingdom.  This  qfflcium  Gothicum,  as  it  was 
termed,  which  contained  many  rites  and  forms  that 
had  been  used  in  the  Spanish  church  from  the 
earliest  period  of  Christianity,  maintained  itself  in 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  popes  to  introduce  the 
Roman  liturgy ;  and  so  violent  were  the  disputes 
to  which  this  gave  rise,  that  an  attempt  was  made 
to  adjust  the  quarrel  by  duel  and  fire  ordeal.  Even 
after  the  Roman  liturgy  had  been  introduced  into 
Csstile,  as  it  had  previously  been  into  Arragon» 


several  diurdica  ia  Toledo  i 
their  old  usages.     The 
under  the  dominioo  of  the  Moors  sad  shW  A. 
arafrudu,  adhered  still  longer  totheGolkK .  .* 
which  was  therefore  called  ^/km^MowvA 
Cardinal  Ximencs  caused  the  anassl  saibmjn 
this  liturgy  to  be  printed.    The  Spmi  lafh 
also  still  preserves,  in  some  weidB»  thi  fau» 
the  Gothic,  althongk  the  Visigoths,  sficr  ik  ^ 
quest  of  the  peninsula  of  the  Pjreaces,  tie^r. 
language  of  the  RcNiians.    Thne  u  s  G«r*.  a 
der   WtMiMihMih  bj  Johm  Asehhadk  (Fmot. 
1827J. 

VISION.    ^eeOpHe*. 

VISIONS.    Ghosts.  phntOTH.qifBlisii*' 
tree,  spirita, — for  tbe  voeabttlar^  ef  npaar  •  i 
rich  in  terms, — or,  in  philosophwl  lM|B«.fl» 
tral  illusions,  have,  in  some  egcs,  pfafH*  '^ 
tant  part  in  the  nwchincfy  of  soacty;  mo. 
be  said  that  they  have  yet  been  kii  I9  tk«* 
of  that  great  exordaer,  kaowie^Ke.   Tk  r. 
conscience  still  invokes  the  av«^^  "P*^^  '* 
the  disordered  action  of  the  pbyneil  hmrMt 
sometimes  mistaken  for  the  opciatios  d  cer^ 
objects  upon  the  senses.     All  appcsnaatf 
nature  may  be  daased  under  the  two  koti  i(«« 
tal  UhuionMy  and  optical  iUuaoms^  the  Untr ' 
prising  those  cases  in  which  the  spectra  1  ^ 
ances  are  produced  by  the  disordered  tm  • 
mind,  and  the  latter,  those  occsriosfii  \y  1  - 
sence  of  some  externni  oliject,  under  lacs  - 
stances  as  to  deceive  the  senacsw    Tte  i*  *: 
to  the  first,  it  may  be  remnrkcd  that,ia  okm  . 
of  an  extraordinary  im|WCSsioB  XB^m  tt 
through  the  medium  of  the  circalatioe  tk  tk 
sensations  are  greatly  incrcaBed  in  viKms*  • 
ideas  in  vividness,  and  that  emotieas  m  pn^ 
corresponding,  in  intensity,  to  the  scstov  -^ 
sensations,  and  the  vividness  of  the  idm  '• 
again,  the  effect  of  a  disordered  state  of  tk 
ad  functions  is  to  disturb  the  order  of  tk  w* 
sion  of  ideas,  or  to  influence  the  vclodtv  d  - 
succession  (producing  indistinctneas  of  pev 
confusion  of  thought,  inaecnracy  of  jadfac  - 
of  course,  a  disrq^ard  to  incongmttia;.* 
crease  the  vivacity  of  ideas.     The  ssac  cl< 
be  produced  by  a  diseased  state  of  the  k»; 
or  b^  violent  mental  excitemcBts,  iaiaocx 
physical  functions,  which,  in  turn,  react  9^ 
mind.     These  principles  will  be  fooad  ta  r 
for  many  spectral  illuatons  of  which  «t  a* 
thentic  accounts.     In  some  instances,  n  .'  • 
sient  roadneas;  in  others,  n  permaoeat  m^*-  - 
the  influence  of  which  the  patient  kbn:« 
general,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  iaifa  * 
constitute  the  subject  of  apcctral  illuuMv  * 
the  form  of  figures  whidi  hare  beca  rr^ 
miliar  to  the  mind,  and  which  have  ns^ 
impressions  upon  it.     The  sights  sets  Vm » ■ 
relation  to  the  character  of  the  seer,  v< 
superstitions  of  the  age  and  country  is  •' 
lived.      Thus  the    intelligent  and   fk'^ 
Nicolat  saw  nothing  but  nsen  and  wvae, 
dogs  and  birds  in  their  natural  fona 
lusions  of  the  superstitious  consist  «f  ^ 
angels,  and  all  sorts  of  fontnstic  shspct  ^' 
malignant,  according  to  the    peculiar  i' 
or  state  of  mind  of  the  seer.   **  Ghosti,*  •> 
«<  commonly  appear  in  the  anme  dress  t- 
when  liring,  though  they  are  nonctiaies  c  ' 
in  white ;  but  that  is  rhieflj  the  chorth-fv. 
who  hsve  no  j^icular  ' 
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p^ar  pro  bono  pMieo,  or  to  teare  drunken  ruitics 
from  tumbling  over  their  gnvei.  Dragging  chains 
is  not  the  fashion  of  English  ghosts,  chains  and 
black  Testments  bein^  chiefly  the  accoutrements  of 
foreign  spectres  seen  in  arbitrary  gorernment :  dead 
or  aUve,  English  spirits  are  free.**  Doctor  Aber- 
'crombie  (Inquiries  concerning  the  Intellectual 
Powers,  2d  ed.,  Edinburgh,  I89I),  In  treating  of 
spectrml  illusions,  refers  them  to  the  following  heads: 
— 1.  False  perceptions,  or  impressions  made  upon 
the  senses  only,  in  which  the  mind  does  not  partid- 
l>ate.  2.  Real  dreams,  though  the  person  was  not, 
at  the  time,  sensible  of  having  slept,  nor  conse- 
quently, of  having  dreamed.  A  person  under  the 
influence  of  some  strong  mental  impression,  drops 
asleep  for  a  few  seconds,  perhaps  without  being 
aensible  of  it ;  some  scene  or  person  connected  with 
the  impression  appears  in  a  dream,  and  he  starts  up 
under  the  conviction  that  it  was  a  spectral  appear- 
ance. 3.  Intense  mental  conceptions,  so  strongly 
impressed  upon  the  mind  as,  for  the  moment,  to  be 
believed  to  have  a  real  existence.  This  takes  place 
when,  along  with  the  mental  emotion,  the  indivi- 
dual  is  placed  in  circumstances  in  which  external 
impressions  are  very  slight,  as  solitude,  faint  light, 
and  quiescence  of  body.  It  is  a  state  bordering 
closely  upon  dreaming,  though  the  vision  occurs 
while  the  person  is  in  the  waking  state.  4.  Er- 
roneous impressions,  connected  with  bodily  disease, 
generally  disease  in  the  brain.  The  illusions,  in 
these  cases,  arise  in  a  manner  strictly  analogous  to 
dreaming,  and  consist  of  some  former  circumstances 
recalled  to  the  mind,  and  believed,  for  a  time,  to 
have  a  real  and  present  existence.  The  diseases, 
in  connexion  witn  which  they  arise,  are  generally 
of  an  apoplectic  or  inflammatory  character,  some- 
times  epileptic ;  and  they  are  very  frequent  in  the 
affection  called  delirium  tremena,  produced  by  a 
continued  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Under  each 
of  these  heads,  the  author  stat<«  a  number  of  inte- 
resting facts,  illustrative  of  the  general  theory 

The  second  species  of  illusions,  or  optical  illusions, 
are  occasioned  b^  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  pro- 
ducing a  reflection  or  unequal  refraction  of  light, 
such  as  the  famous  gigantic  figure  called  the  spectre 
of  the  Brocken,  aerial  troops  of  horsemen,  spectre 
ships,  ke,  (see  Optiea),  of  which  phenomena  the 
reader  will  find  descriptions  and  explanations  in 
Brewster's  Natural  Magic  (London,  1832).  HIu- 
sions  are  often  also  produced  by  the  appearance  of 
objects  imperfectly  seen  in  a  dim  light,  and  by  eleo- 
trie  phenomena,  when  the  eredulous  and  terrified 
observer  '<  sees,  or  thinks  he  sees,"  monstrous  shapes 
flitting  around  and  glaring  upon  him. — For  further 
information  on  this  interesting  chapter  Ui  ^e  history 
of  human  weakness,  see  Scott's  Letten  on  Demono-' 
logtf  and  Witekeraft ;  Thacher's  £!fsajr  on  Demono* 
lof^  (1831);  and  particulariy  Hibbert's  PkHom^hy 
of  ApparitiomM  (Edinburgh,  1824). 

VISTULA  (Polish,  Fia&i;  German  TTeicAse/), 
a  river  about  500  miles  long,  navigable  from  Cra- 
cow, which  rises  in  the  principality  of  Teschen,  in 
Austrian  Silesfa,  on  the  noKhem  declivity  of  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  flows  round  the  territoiy  of 
Cracow  and  GsUicia,  through  the  kingdom  of  Pol- 
and, towards  the  north-west,  passes  through  West 
Prussia,  and  divides  into  two  branches,  of  which 
the  eastern,  the  Nogat,  empties,  about  two  and  a 
half  miles  from  Elbing,  into  the  Frische  Haif;  the 
western  divides  again,  about  nine  miles  above  Dant- 
tie,  into  two  braaches,  of  which  the  western  flows 
bto  the  Baltic  at  Weiehaelmunde,  near  Daatsic ; 


the  eastern,  hy  many  small  channels,  into  the  Frische 
HaflT.  The  Vistula  contains  numerous  and  excel- 
lent fish  :  its  navigation  is  very  important,  as  the 
products  of  Poland — wood,  grain,  9tc — are  trans, 
ported  on  it  to  Dantsic,  on  the  Baltic  The  canal 
of  Bromberg  oonnecto  the  Vistula  with  the  Oder. 
Several  navigable  rivers  empty  into  the  Vistula. 

VITALIAN8.     See  Apoilimarian: 

VITELLIUS,  AuLua,  a  Roman,  raised  by  his 
vices  to  the  throne,  was  descended  from  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  fiunilies  of  Rome.  The  greatest 
part  of  his  youth  was  spent  at  Capres,  where  he 
laboured  to  gratify  the  vicious  propensities  of  Ti- 
berius. He  passed  through  all  the  oflBees  of  the 
state,  and  gained  the  soldiery  by  donations  and  li« 
beral  promises.  He  was  at  the  head  of  th«  Roman 
legions  in  Germany  when  Otho  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror,  and  was  likewise  invested  with  the  purple 
by  his  soldiers.  He  accepted  the  office,  and  instantly 
marched  against  Otho.  After  losing  three  battles, 
be  was  successful  in  the  plains  between  Mantua  and 
Cremona.  He  now  gave  himself  up  to  luxury  and 
debauchery.  He  feasted  four  or  five  times  a  day, 
and  was  often  seen  to  make  himself  vomit,  to  begin 
his  repast  afresh.  Above  thirty  miliiou  dollars  wera 
spent  in  maintaining  his  table  in  the  space  of  four 
months.  This  extravagance  soon  raised  the  indig- 
nation of  the  people.  Vespasian  was  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  army,  and  his  minister  Primus  was 
sent  to  destroy  the  imperial  glutton.  Vitellius 
eoocealed  himself  under  the  bed  of  the  porter  of  his 
palace ;  but  he  was  discovered,  and  dragged  naked 
through  the  streets,  with  bis  bands  tied  behind  bis 
back.  After  suffering  the  greatest  insults  from  the 
populace,  his  head  was  cut  off  and  fixed  to  a  pole, 
and  his  mutilated  body  dragged  with  a  hook  and 
thrown  into  the  Tiber,  A.  D.  69,  after  a  reign  of 
one  year,  except  twelve  days. 

VITERBO  (anciently  V<^tuma);  a  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  Stat«s  of  the  Church,  capital  of  a  de- 
legution,  formerly  capital  of  the  Patrimonio ;  thiKy- 
four  miles  north-west  of  Rome;  Ion.  12^'  6'  £. ; 
lat.  42^  25'  M. ;  population,  12,600.  This  city  is 
a  bishop's  see,  and  lies  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
valley :  the  streets,  for  the  greater  part,  are  broad 
and  well  paved,  the  bouses  good,  but  thinly  peopled, 
though  the  number  of  churches,  convents  and  hos- 
pitals is  not  less  than  sixty-nine.  Four  popes  lie 
interred  in  the  cathedral.  Not  far  from  the  dty  is 
a  warm  mineral  spring. 

VITRIOL,  GaiEN.    See  Coppera; 

VITRIOL,  Oil  of;  the  old  name  for  sulphuric 
acid.     See  Sulphur, 

VITRUVIUS  POLLIO,  Mabccs;  a  celebrated 
writer  on  architecture,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
flourished  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cesar  and  Augus- 
tus, and  of  whose  parentage  and  place  of  nativity 
no  certain  knowledge  can  be  obtained.  The  most 
probable  opinion  is,  that  he  was  bom  at  Formia,  a 
city  of  Campania,  now  called  Mola  di  Gaeta.  He 
pUualy  appears  to  have  been  liberally  educated ;  and 
that  he  travelled  for  information  and  improvement, 
we  learn  from  bis  writings.  The  only  public  edifice 
which  he  mentions  as  being  constructed  from  his 
designs,  is  a  basilica  at  Fano.  He  wrote,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  bis  work  De  ArehUeetura  Lib.  X,, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Augustus,  under  whose  reign 
he  had  held  the  office  of  inspector  of  the  military 
machines.  This  treatise  was  first  printed  at  Venice. 
1497,  folio ;  and,  among  modern  editions,  the  most 
valuable  are  those  of  Schneider  (Leipsic,  1808,  4 
vols.,  8vo.),  and  of  Stratico  t<Ettingcn,  1828,  4 
So  9 
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vols.).  An  Englivb  tnuitUtion  of  the  work  of  Vt- 
truvtus,  with  a  commentarj,  by  Willkni  Newton, 
appeared  in  1771,  folio,  republished  1791,  2  rola., 
folio ;  and  a  new  translation,  bjr  W.  Wilkins,  with 
an  Introduction,  containing  an  Historical  View  of 
the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Architecture  among  the 
Greeks,  was  published  in  1812,  folio. 

VITTORIA,  Battle  of,  was  fought  on  June 
21,  1813.  In  the  middle  of  February,  1813,  the 
dltstrous  state  of  the  French  army  in  Russia  was 
made  known  to  the  French  troops  in  Spain,  wHh 
orders  to  send  whatever  forces  could  be  spared  to 
Germany.  30,000  troops  set  off  immediately  for 
that  country.  Their  departure,  and  MarmonVs 
defeat  in  the  year  previous,  obliged  the  French  to 
give  up  ^dadrid,  and  to  retire  behind  the  Ebro. 
Wellington  followed,  and  passed  the  Ebro,  June  15. 
At  last,  the  armies  met  on  the  great  plain  of  Vit- 
toria  (a  town  in  Alava,  Ion.  2^"  41'  W.,  lat.  42?  4V 
N.,  with  a  population  of  0500,  much  occupied  in 
the  manufacture  of  sword-blades).  The  French 
were  commanded  by  king  Joseph  and  Jourdan. 
They  had  on  their  left  a  chain  of  gentle  hills,  on 
their  right  Vittoria,  in  front  the  rivulet  of  Zadora. 
On  the  20th,  Wellington  united  all  his  columns, 
and  ordered  general  Hill,  on  the  21st,  to  pass  over 
the  Zadora  at  day-break,  and  to  attack  the  centre  of 
the  French.  He  was  repulsed,  but  the  struggle  was 
obstinate :  and  general  Graham,  in  the  mean  time, 
turned  the  right  wing  of  the  French,  and  came  upon 
their  rear,  so  that  they  were  cut. off  from  the  road 
to  Bilboa,  and  forced  to  retreat  towards  Pampeluna, 
which  they  did  in  the  greatest  disorder.  They  had 
been  so  certain  of  victory,  that  little  provision  had 
been  made  for  the  case  of  defeat ;  and  many  of  the 
wives  of  the  officers,  the  whole  of  Joseph's  baggage, 
ftc..  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  15«000 
dead  and  wounded  lay  on  the  field  of  battle ;  3000 
French  were  taken  prisoners.  The  British  took 
151  cannons,  and  400  wagons  with  military  stores, 
and  the  military  che^t.  Their  booty  was  immense. 
General  Clauzel  arrived  the  day  after  the  battle, 
with  two  divisions,  at  Vittoria,  and,  with  great 
•kill,  retreated  towards  Saragossa,  so  that  the  pur- 
suit  was  less  destructive  than  it  would  otherwise 
h^ve  been,  and  the  remains  of  the  French  army 
were  enabled  to  rally  at  the  foot  of  the  Pjrrenees, 
where  SomU  put  them  again  in  order,  and  strove  to 
opposo  Wellington,  who  was  prevented  also,  by 
other  dreun^stances,  from  following  up  his  victory 
as  he  oould  haye  wished ;  since  Suchet,  after  the 
unsuccessful  attempt  of  general  Murray  on  Tarra- 
gona, kept  possession  of  Valencia  and  general  Mau- 
rice Matthieu  of  Barcelona. 

VITUS'S  DANCE,  St,  oe  CHOREA  8ANCTI 
VITI  (from  ;^«#wai,  a  dance),  is  a  spasmodia  or  eon- 
Tulsiye  disease,  m  which  the  muscles  of  the  extrenii- 
ties  ^nd  other  parts  are  thrown  into  various  involunr 
tfry  nootions,  and  perform,  in  an  irregular  manner, 
those  motions  which  are  dictated  by  the  wilL  The 
approach  of  th«  disease  is  commonly  slow,  and  is  in- 
dic#ted  by  a  loss  of  the  usual  vivacity,  by  a. variable 
and  oflen  ravenovs  appetite,  a  swelling  and  hardness 
in  the  lower  bejiy,  in  most  cases,  but,  in  some,  a 
lank  and  sof^  belly,  and,  in  general,  a  constipated 
state  of  the  bowels.  Slight,  irregular,  involuntary 
motions  are  soon  obsenred,  especially  of  the  muscles 
of  the  face,  which  after  a  while  become  more  vio- 
lent. These  convulsive  motions  Fary  considerably. 
The  muscles  of  the  extremities,  and  of  the  face, 
^hppe  moving  the  lower  jaw,  the  head  and  the  trunk 
f^  tb0  body*  ve.  at  different  time*  and  in  different 


instances,  affected  b^  it.    b  this itstc.^ fSK 
does  not  walk  steadily :  his  gsit  RsnUa  19  , 
or  starting :  be  sometimes  csmet  wilk.  vi  - 
palsied }  nor  can  he  perfona  the  enaai  e 
with  the  arms.     In  a  word,  vha  he  m^  • 
at  rest,  the  muscles  are  pcrpetosO;  mtnt^ 
distorting  the  limbs,  face  sod  tmk ;  ni  vi- . 
motion  is  attempted  by  the  will,  it  ii  prv. 
irregularly  and  with  difficulty,  after  ktbh  << 
The  convulsive  motions  sometiaci  eeataaf*. 
in  sleep.     In  the  progress  of  theduoK^rt*. 
tion  becomes  impeded,  and  is  freqscstl;  cos?-' 
suspended.     Deglutition  is  sko  vasmt^  • 
formed  with  difficulty.    The  eje  knn  ^ 
and  intelligence  ;  the  countensnee  ii  pik  e  - 
pressive  erf*  languor.     This  diseste  ittteb* 
sexes,  but  chiefly  thoae  who  are  of  a  vnkrt' . 
tion,  or  whose  health  and  vigoarhan  Wr  19^ . 
by  confinement,  or  by  the  want  titatom  1^ 
per  nourishment.     It  appears  mort  emmm  •  ri 
the  eighth  to  the  fourteenth  year.   Hovx^ 
have  l^en  assigned  for  thia  disorder,  isfi  ■  vj 
in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the  repahESB  « .- 
np  of  cutaneous  eruptions;  alseiWoMtair. 
fevers,  diseasea  of  the  stomach,  the  sk  «f  v^ 
terror,  and  other  strong  meatdl  impmim  ' 
remedies  which  have  been  adopted  beksr » 
two  classes  of  tonics  and  evaeaaats.   TW  ss 
ion  of  the  name  of  St  ^toa  with  x\k§mmw 
to  have  originated,  during  the  dayi  «f  6tf  * 
and  superstition,  in  tbe  sevcntecotL  eoArj  * 
gorius  Horsius  and  Juncker  rdstc  tkat »  '• 
prevailed  among  the  people  of  Germit.  tk 
presenting  gif^s,  and  dancing  hcfbre  tk  iwt : 
Vitus,  on  his  festival,  in  Ifay,  thej  iksk . 
health  and  safety  during  the  ensaiqg  ynr ;  ■( 
for  this  purpose,  they  repaired  to  a  dbipcl  '(C^ 
to  their  saint,  where  they  daaccd  ai^  r.  • 
untU  they  were  seiied  with  dcliriMB.a'falM 
in  a  sort  of  trance. 

VIVE8,  Giovawm  LDi»vico,eaeof  ti»^- 
of  literature,  was  bom  at  Valeotia.  ■ »» 
1492,  and  studied  at  Pnris  and  Loataia.  ^ 
viaited  England,  having  ptcvioosly  becsBi  '- 
the  first  fellows  of  Conms  Chrisia  calkfe. •« 
He  was  patronised  bj  Catharine  of  An«t* » 
in  1522,  dedicated  his  Conmentsry  epos  ^^  ^' 
tine*s  "Dt  CwUaU  />et  to  king  Hesry  y* 
was  also  appointed  to  instnirt  the  priarra  ^ 
polite  literature  and  tbe  Latin  kifV    '' 
his  residence  at  Oxford,  be  was  adain«4  «7 
laws,  and  acquired  mneb  fiivoor  with  Be^ 
but,  venturing  to  write  against  hit  d^^^  *  < 
Catharine,  be  was  disgraced  and  mi^^ 
regaining  his  liberty,  he  repaired  to  Bnp^'  ** 


regaining  his  liberty, 
he  married,  and  remained^  for  the  re«  ' 
as  a  teacher  of  the  belles-lettres.  He<^ 
His  works  were  printed  at  Bsale  in  15&i  * :' 
folio ;  but  this  collection  does  not  ladsdrs^ 
mentary  on  8t  Augnsthie,  wbtck  wh  c«t^ 
bold  and  free  by  the  Louvnin  doeton  ^ 
works  are  He  mima  PkiJMopkm  ;  Dt  ts^ 
Eutmtianm  ;  Ut  CtesMrw  Fcrt ;  i>r  M»  ' 
ef  Laudiinu  Phihfopkut g  mod  Df"^^^ 
ef  frodleaif is  Htsctniuiis.  j 

VIVIANI,  ViirciiiT,  a  oelebrated  lii^*  ^ 
matician,  was  bom  at  Floreaea,  n  1^  . 
tbe  siiFteenth  year  of  hia  age,  be  pamd  t  * 
of  geometry  vrith  sueh  diligeBee  sal  ai^' 
the  great  Galilei  gave  him  tbeadvaatt^ '  ^ 
instructions,  and  treated  him  as  a  soa  ^  ^ 
If  i'f  death,  be  nndertook  tko  raslerati^  <  ^ 
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Kookt  of  AristBttt,  m  eelelnrated  Gredaii  nmtlienm- 
ticimi,  entitled  Dt  Locit  aoUdis,  which  were  lost, 
with  the  ezeeptioB  of  the  munet  of  the  propoeitions. 
Thie  labour  he»  however,  diieontiaued,  in  order  to 
rettore  the  lost  fifth  book  of  the  Conic  Sections  of 
Apolloniu*.  Thie  work  he  pvblidied  in  1<U9,  in 
folio,  under  the  title  He  Mkrimu  et  MmmU  CTee- 
MeCriee  Diwmaiio  in  ifmimium  Comieomm  ApoUomu 
^erytft,  which  wneeeteemed  tnperior  to  ApoUonias 
himielf.  In  1664,  he  wee  honoured  with  a  pension 
from  Louie  XIV.,  and,  in  1666,  the  grand  duke  of 
Tuscan jr,  who  employed  him  both  in  public  works 
and  in  nepfotiation,  gave  him  the  title  of  his  first 
mathematician.  In  1669,  he  was  chosen  to  fill  a 
chair  in  the  royal  academy  of  sciences  of  Paris, 
which  honour  induced  him  to  finish  three  books  of 
his  Divination  of  Aristcus,  and  address  tbem  to  the 
king  of  France  {Divimatio  in  JritUmm^  1701).  He 
<iied  in  1 70S,  in  the  eigbty-fint  or  eighty-second 
year  of  his  age.  Fontenelle  speaks  warmly  of  the 
integrity  and  simplicity  of  manners  of  Viviani,  who 
composed  several  mathematical  treatises  in  the 
Latin  and  Italian  lai^aget,  besides  those  already 
alluded  to,  the  pripdpal  of  which  is  entitled  Eno" 
daiio  ProbieamimM  (1677),  comprinng  the  solution 
of  three  problems  which  had  been  submitted  to  all 
the  mathematicians  of  Europe. 

VIVIANITE.     See  Iron. 

VIZIER  b  a  tide  of  honour  with  the  Turks,  be- 
longing to  all  the  padias  of  three  tails  (i.  e.  the 
highest  pachas).  Besides  these,  there  are  at  Con- 
stantinople  six  viziers,  called  viders  of  the  bench 
(i.  e.  of  the  council  of  state),  because  they  have 
seaU  in  the  diraa.  Men  acquainted  with  the  laws, 
aad  such  as  have  already  held  offices  of  Importance, 
are  chosen  for  this  station ;  but  they  have  no  deci- 
sive voice  in  this  council,  and  cannot  give  their 
opinion  until  the  grand  visier  asks  it.  They  have 
stnall  salaries,  but  are  privileged  to  wear  a  turban 
like  that  of  the  grand  viziers,  this  being  a  mark  of 
high  diatinction  with  the  Turks.  They  can  also 
aiilz  the  name  of  the  aultan  to  the  orders  sent  into 
the  provinces.  The  grand  vizier  (etster  azem) 
stands  high  above  these.  He  is  the  representative 
of  the  sultan,  conducts  the  deliberations  of  the 
divan,  and  decides  alone.  He  receives  a  seal  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment,  on  which  the  sultan's  name 
is  engraved,  and  which  he  must  alivays  wear  on  his 
bosom.  By  this  seal,  he  is  authorized  to  rule,  with 
absolute  power,  in  the  name  of  the  grand  sultan. 

VLIES8INQEN.     See  muMhtng. 

VOCAL  MUSIC ;  music  produced  by  the  human 
voice  nionc,  or  accompanied  by  instnimenta.  It  is 
eontradistinguished  from  instrumental  music,  which 
is  produced  by  instruments  alone.  The  composer 
of  such  music  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
voices,  and  their  musical  effect,  their  power,  and 
the  peculiarities  by  which  the  human  voice  differs 
so  decidedly  from  instruments.  Vocal  music  has 
many  advantages  over  instrumental,  in  the  fine 
blending  of  the  tones,  in  its  endless  variety  of  into- 
nation and  expression,  and  in  the  support  which  it 
derives  from  its  connexion  with  words.  The  differ- 
ent forms  of  vocal  music  are,  the  air,  arietta,  cava- 
tina,  and  the  like;  recitotivo, '  duetto,  terzetto, 
quartetto,  ke.  i  the  chorus,  the  song,  hymn,  8ic  : 
the  opera,  oratorio,  cantata,  ILc.  See  Mmaie  and 
Voiee. 

VOOLER,  GzomoB  Jossph,  a  distinguished  prae- 
tieal  and  theoretical  musician,  was  born  at  Wiim. 
brag,  hi  1749.  He  studied  law,  but  early  showed 
great  talent  for  playiiv  on  the  organ,  and  for  com* 


The  elector  of  the  Palatinate^  Charles 
Theodore,  sent  him  to  Italy,  about  1773,  to  study 
music  In  about  three  years,  he  returned  to  Man* 
hetm,  the  residence  of  his  princely  patron.  In  the 
jrear  17S0^  and  the  following  years,  he  travelled 
in  Germany,  France,  Holland,  Sweden,  England, 
Spain,  and  (as  Gerber  says)  even  in  Africa  and 
Greece.  In  17S6,  be  was  a|>pointed  chapel-master 
to  the  king  of  Sweden.  In  1700,  he  was  in  Lou* 
don,  where  his  performance  on  the  organ  was  heard 
with  great  |deaeure.  He  delivered  lectures  on  mu  • 
sic  in  Stockholm,  and  in  Prague.  In  1S07«  he  was 
appointed  chapel-master  to  the  gnnd  duke  of  Hess»- 
Darmstadt,  and  remained  in  Darmstadt  until  his 
death,  in  1S14.  He  invented  a  new  instrument, 
called  orrAeilrion,  in  which  the  tone  was  determined 
in  quite  a  new  way,  by  the  increase  and  diminution 
of  the  wind ;  and  the  sound  was  increased  by  a  sus- 
pended copper  vesseL  He  also  invented  a  mode  of 
simplifying  the  construction  of  organs.  He  wrote 
various  works  on  music,  and  likewise  composed 
several  pieces  for  the  theatre,  symphonies,  lee. 
-  VOICE  is  the  body  of  sounds  produced  by  the 
organs  of  respiration,  especially  the  larynx  of  men 
or  animals.  It  can,  therefore,  onl^  be  found  in 
animals  in  which  the  system  of  respiration  is  deve- 
loped, and  the  lungs  and  larynx  actually  exist. 
Many  insects  intentionally  produce  a  noise  by  the 
motion  of  their  wings,  which  takes  the  place  of  a 
voice,  but  cannot  be  called  by  this  name.  The 
fishes,  being  deprived  of  lungs,  and  breathinji 
through  gills,  are  dumb ;  but  the  amphibious  ani- 
mals, which  have  the  lungs  and  larynx  in  an  imper- 
fect state,  have,  therefore,  a  limited  voice.  In 
birds,  however,  in  which  the  lungs  are  so  predomi- 
nant, and  the  larynx  is  double,  and  some  of  which 
(the  singing  birds)  have  lamellv  in  the  bronchitt, 
capable  of  vibration,  the  voice  is  fitted  for  the  most 
vaiied  sounds.  The  mammalia  possess  but  one 
larynx ;  and  with  them  the  sound  is  formed  by  a 
strong  expiration,  whilst  the  ligaments  of  the 
glottis  (according  to  the  opinion  of  Ferrein)  vibrate 
like  the  strings  of  an  instrument,  and  produce  va- 
rious sounds,  as  they  are  more  or  leas  tense;  or 
(according  to  the  opinion  of  Dodart  and  Cuvier) 
form  certain  carities,  in  which  the  tones  are  pro- 
duced, as  in  irind  instruments ;  or,  perhaps,  operate 
in  both  ways  at  the  same  time.  But  the  length  of 
the  windpipe,  which  can  be  increased  or  shortened, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  lungs  in  proportion  to 
the  ¥ridth  of  the  glottis,  also  contribute  much  at 
least  to  the  strength  of  the  tone.  The  voice, 
however,  is  more  influenced  by  the  epiglot  is,  by 
the  greater  or  less  length  of  the  canal  whidi  extends 
from  the  glottis  to  the  opening  of  the  mouth,  and 
by  all  the  voluntary  modifications  which  can  be 
there  given  to  the  tone.  The  influence  of  the 
nerves  of  the  voice  is  slso  to  be  remarked ;  if  the 
nerve  is  cut  on  one  side,  the  voice  beconnes  weaker, 
and  if  cut  on  both  sides,  ceases  entirely.  The 
positive  pole  of  the  galvanic  battery  affecting  the 
nei  fe  producea  high,  the  negative  pole  deep,  hoarse 
tones.  Liscovius,  in  his  Theory  of  the  Voice  v  in 
German,  licipsic,  1814),  nAintains  that  the  voice  is 
produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  breath  through  the 
narrow  opening  of  the  windpipe,  in  a  simihur  way 
aa  the  tones  are  produced  by  the  mouth  in  whistl* 
ing.  According  to  Gottfried  Weber  {CtBcUia,  vol. 
t,  pw  92),  the  organ  of  voice,  as  a  sounding  mem- 
brane, or  lamella,  aets  like  the  tongue-work  in  the 
organ.  The  uvula  has,  of  course,  conuderahle 
influence  in  producing  the  tones,  and  is  subject  lo 
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diseases  ia  singers,  orttors,  tnd  others  accustomed 
to  great  exertion  of  the  vocal  organs.*  Tbe  voice 
of  men  and  animals  is  a  very  interesting  subject  of 
inquiry.  The  tones  by  which  anioials  express 
their  feelings,  the  sweet  and  powerful  melodies  of 
the  small  birds,  the  tones  which  convey  the  ideas 
and  emotions  of  rational  man,  and  furnish  his  no- 
blest music,  are  well  fitted  to  awaken  the  curiosity 
of  the  naturalist,  physiologist  and  philosopher.— 
For  some  remarks  on  the  organs  of  the  voice  in 
animals  and  men,  we  refer  the  reader  to  Blumen- 
bach's  Manual  of  Coa^ewative  Aiuttonuf  (translated 
by  W.  Lawrence,  revised  by  Coulaon,  London, 
1827). 

Respecting  the  sounds  of  human  language,  by 
the  various  combinations  of  which  such  a  variety  of 
words  is  produced,  we  will  add  a  few  remarks. 
Besides  the  lungs,  the  windpipe,  &c.,  the  finely- 
arched  roof  the  mouth,  and  the  pliability  of  the 
lips  (enabling  us  to  give  a  great  variety  of  forms  to 
the  mouth,  which  are  almost  the  sole  means  of 
giving  their  peculiar  character  to  the  different 
vowels^,  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  Under 
the  articles  on  the  separate  letters  the  reader  will 
find  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  sounds 
represented  by  them  respectively  are  produced. 
"  The  modifications  of  voice,  easily  made  (says 
Mr  Arnott,  in  his  Elements  of  Phyucs),  and  easily 
distinguishable  by  the  ear,  and,  therefore,  fit  ele- 
ments of  language,  are  about  fifty  in  number ;  but 
no  single  language  contains  more  than  about  half 
of  them.  They  are  divisible  into  two  very  distinct 
and  nearly  equal  cUsses,  called  voweU  and  conao- 
manU.**  In  the  article  Consojumt,  the  natural  divi- 
sion of  words  is  shown  to  cease  with  syllables : 
they  are  one  sound,  and  the  division  into  vowels 
and  consonants,  ingenious  and  useful  as  it  is,  does 
not,  in  fiu:t,  exist  to  the  degree  which  we  usually 
take  for  granted,  from  tbe  circumstance  of  consider- 
ing them  as  totally  distinct  from  early  childhood. 
Consonants  are,  generally  speaking,  only  tbe  be- 
ginning or  end  of  vowels;  i.  e.  tbe  mouth  roust  in 
some  way  be  opened  to  produce  a  vowel  sound, 
and  closed  to  conclude  tbe  vowel  sounds ;  and  this 
mode  of  opening  or  dosing  gives  rise  to  that  which 
we  call  a  consonant.  The  circumstance  that  con- 
sonants cannot  be  pronounced  without  tbe  aid  of 
yowels,  shows,  that  tbe  strict  division  into  vowels 
and  consonants  is  one  which  nature  has  not  made. 
ftfr  Arnott  says :  «*  To  explain  the  second  class  of 
the  modifications  of  sound,  called  coasofiaa/s,  we 
remark,  that  while  any  continued  or  vowel  sound 
is  passing  through  the  month,  if  it  be  interrupted, 
whether  by  a  complete  closure  of  the  mouth,  or 
only  by  an  approximation  of  parts,  the  effect  on  the 
ear  of  a  listener  is  so  exceedingly  different,  accord- 
ing  to  the  situation  in  the  mouth  where  the  inter- 
niption  occurs,  and  to  tbe  manner  in  which  it 
occurs,  that  naany  most  distinct  modifications  thence 
arise.  Thus  any  continued  sound,  as  a,  if  arrested 
by  a  closure  of  the  mouth  at  the  external  confine 
or  lips,  is  heard  to  terminate  with  the  modification 
expressed  by  the  letter  p  ;  that  is,  the  syllable  op 
has  been  pronoanced :  but  if,  under  nmilar  circum- 
stances, the  closure  be  made  at  the  back  of  the 
mouth,  by  the  tongue  rising  against  the  palate,  we 
hear  the  modification  expressed  by  tbe  letter  k,  and 
tbe  syllable  mk  has  been  pronounced ;  and  if  tbe 
closure  be  made  in  the  middle  of  the  mouth,  by  the 
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tip  of  the  tongue  ima^  tgaiMt  ths  mC  tkori 
expressed  by  (  is  produced,  and  ^  ifUk  « > 
heard:  and  ao  of  others.  UisteWicsmbi* 
that  the  ear  is  equally  acnsiUc  ef  ths  pcchl«T« 
whetlicr  the  eknure  precedes  the  csatBari  ir^ 
or  follows  it  i  that  is  to  say,  wbttkr  ik  ivLi. 
pronounced  are  ^,  «e,  ol,  or  ft,  ta,  k  u 
modtficattooa  of  which  we  arc  nev  spcikim  ipfa 
then,  not  to  he  really  aonads,  bat  sol;  mmm»i 
beginning  and  ending  aooads;  sad  it  a  bw 
they  can  thus  be  perceived  oaly  ia  cosscooi  r. 
vocad  sounds,  that  they  are  calM  mmm!- 
We  refer  the  reader  to  Mr  Araott'i  set  *. 
further  remarks  on  the  prooanciatioaof  tkwa* 
vowels  and  consonants,  and  add  here  osij  k«  m 
of  articulations,  in  which,  if  we  eoaaaider  it  -* 
pendicular  line  on  the  left  as  thesfcsistca; 
mouth,  and  the  line  on  the  right  satbeM  ^ 
the  mouth,  the  four  divisions  indicsic  the  a» 
where  the  letters  are  pronouneed.— Scetkajx 
on  the  letters  and  on  writing. 
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The  effect  of  tbe  sexna)  functions  on  tk  r>*  • 
well  known ;  but  the  mode  in  vrhid  tks  & 
takes  place  is  not  explained.     Thb  htae^ 
observable  even  in  biitls,  which  dcligbt  b  • 
their  amorous  melodies  at  the  season  of  psrr 
woman,  whose  voice  acquires  its  metallic  tnr 
its  fulness  at  the  age  of  puberty ;  aad  \ttri'^ 
in  man,  who  does  not  possess,  till  that  pr« 
**  voices"  peculiar  to  him,  the  bass  or  trv  > 
in  whom  tbe  change  of  voice,  as  every  sse  b  ■ 
is  prevented  by  previous  eraaacnlatioa.   B&* 
many  other  causes,  affecting  especially  tk  ?^ 
system,  produce  considerable  changes  is  tk  - 
which    afford    important    symptoass  is  c--.- 
Thus  it  maybe  wanting  altogether  is  te- 
state (this  is  called  opAoma),  or  it  saay  br  'i- ' 
morbidly  (poropAoata,  tac9phemia\    b  ^  - 
case;  it  is  either  too  strong  or  too  weak,  t» 
(vox  eUmgoaa,  if  it  is  at  the  aaasc  tiac  tat  «* 
and  rameitas  ffravia,  if  it  ia  at  the  saae  tm 
weak),  or  too  high  (axypkomia^  which  if*' 
vided  into  vox  cucurienM  or  mdbss,  whick ■&' 
same  time  too  strong,  and  ramtiiu  ar^n  < 
same  time  too  weak).    Moat  of  thctr  ^ 
appear  as  symptoms,  bat  are  oeldom  esaaiie* 
primary  disease.     They  oftea  enable  tk  pr  '"^ 
to  draw  conclusions  respeetia^  the  trat  ^* 
of  the  disease.     The  entire  kma  of  vain  a  * 
from  cramp,  weaknesa  or  paialyaia.    If  it »  -' 
by  paralysis,  it  ia  alasoat  alwajs  a  idal  v?* 
If  it  is  connected  with  an  cscttahle  cobso%  * 
indicates  violent  eongestioBS  and 
plexy;  occurring  after  delivory.  H 
volstofis;  ia  the  croup,  aaflbratioo  aad  mer^' 
An  unnaturally  strong  voiee  ia  very  t^ 
madnesa.      The  vex  c/ianpoaa,  aooadiir  ■ 
person  was  "- "'"' —  '"  ""•  empty  pot,  iv  •« 
oos  diaear 
ness,in  f 
danger  ii 
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dropiy  of  ih«  cbeti.  It  it  not  a  symptom  of  dis* 
Mue  when  otiMod  merely  by  the  atri  val  of  the  age  of 
puberty,  by  caterrb,  or  by  duat  wbieb  baa  been  in* 
spired.  Tbe  war  atemrieMB^  Mem  rmtUnM^  Mem  pipiemt 
(vounding  rimilar  to  tbe  crowing  of  a  eock,  or  the 
braying  of  an  ass)  ia  pathognoaMc  in  the  hooping 
cough  and  croup,  and  ia  ako  fOOMtimea  found  in 
dropsy  in  the  head  and  amall-pox,  and  ia  a  bad 
aymptom.  The  rasetfas  memim  originates  partly 
from  the  same  causes  as  the  nmeiiaM  gravU,  With 
hysterical  persons  it  indicates  an  approaching  fit. 

Foiof,  in  mnsie.  A  good  musical  voice  depends 
cbiefiy  upon  the  soundness  and  power  of  tbe  organs 
of  utterance  and  of  hearing,  and  tbe  necessary 
musical  disposition,  and  is  distinguished  by  cleamesa 
of  intonation,  eaae,  strength,  duration,  equality, 
barmonioosness  and  fullness  of  tbe  sounds ;  whilst 
natural  defects  or  diseases  in  those  organs  (for 
instance,  narrowness  of  the  chest,  weak  lungs)  give 
rise  to  imperfections  in  tbe  voice.  As  weakness  of 
lungs  necessarily  aliects  the  voice,  so  frequent  sing- 
ing  developes  and  strengthens  the  lungt  which  are 
strong  enough  to  support  it;  and  instruction  in 
singing  is,  therefore,  in  a  medical  respect,  of  great 
importance.  The  rarity  of  consumption  in  most 
parrs  of  Geromny,  eompared  to  other  countries,  is 
ascribed  by  some,  in  a  great  measure,  to  tbe  general 
instruction  and  frequent  practice  in  singing.  Prac- 
tice in  singing  for  several  generations  must  un- 
doubtedly have  a  decided  influence  in  si  ving  strength 
to  the  lungs,  which  may  also  be  much  promoted  by 
gymnastic  exercises  that  expand  the  chest.  A  fine 
voice  requires  a  long,  reguUr  and  strong  breath. 
Some  fiuilts  in  singing,  however,  originate  from  a 
bad  use  of  a  good  voice ;  as  the  singing  through  the 
nose,  teeth,  he.  A  voice  which  has  by  nature  the 
requisite  properties,  acquires  compass  and  strength, 
correctness  and  pliability,  by  ezercise.  Thorough 
methodical  practice  in  smging  should  not,  in  roost 
cases,  be  begun  before  the  ninth  or  tenth  year, 
though  the  ear  ought  to  be  early  ezerci»ed.  The 
variety  of  voices  is  as  great  as  that  of  individuals. 
In  respect  to  depth  and  height,  there  are  four 
principal  classes  of  voices :  discant,  alto,  tenor  and 
iMss.  Discant,  or  soprano,  moreover,  it  distin- 
guished from  lower,  or  meizo  soprano,  tenor  from 
counter  tenor,  and  between  tenor  and  bass  comes 
the  proper  haritono.  A  good  bass  voice  generally 
extends  from  F  or  G,  below  G  gamut,  to  C  or  D, 
above  the  bass-clef  note;  the  haritono  from  about 
Q  gamut  to  F,  above  the  bam-clef  note;  tbe  tenor 
from  C,  above  G  gamut,  to  G,  the  treble-clef  note, 
or  A  above  it;  the  counter-tenor  from  E  or  F, 
above  G  gamut,  to  B  or  C,  above  tbe  treble-clef 
note;  tbe  mezzo  soprano  from  A  or  B,  above  the 
bass-clef  note,  to  E  or  F,  above  the  treble-clef  note ; 
and  tbe  soprano  from  C,  above  tbe  base-clef  note, 
to  A,  B  or  C,  in  alt,  and  something  higher.  Fe- 
male voices  are,  by  nature,  treble  and  alto ;  those 
of  boys,  even  if  they  have  the  compass  of  high  tre- 
ble, are  usually  alto.  When  the  boy  arrives  at 
tbe  age  of  puberty,  tbe  alto  changes  into  tenor  or 


Fotce  is  also  the  name  given  to  a  part  assigned 
to  a  human  voice  or  an  instrument  in  a  composition. 

VOIGTLAND  (in  law  Latin,  Terrm  Advocator 
ruw) ;  in  a  wider  sense,  all  that  part  of  Germany 
w^ich  formerly  belonged  to  tbe  imperial  bailifls  (in 
German,  V&i^e,  Latin,  advocati),  tbe  ancestore  of 
the  present  princes  and  counts  of  Reoss.  It  com- 
prised  the  Saxon  circle  of  Voigtland,  tbe  bailiwic 
of  Weida  and  Ziegenruck,  in  the  grand  duchy  of 


Saxe- Weimar,  terrHoriet  of  the  princes  and  counts 
of  Reuss,  tbe  district  of  Hof,  now  included  in  tbe 
Bavarian  circle  of  the  Upper  Maine,  and  the  Saxe- 
Altenburg  bailiwic  of  Ronneburg.  From  the 
eleventh  century  there  were  imperial  officers,  ia 
tbe  above  described  region,  who  biore  the  name  of 
bailifls  (mdvoemii,  voigU)  of  the  holy  Roman  empire, 
and  who  managed  the  afiairs  of  the  emperor.  In  a 
narrow  sense,  tbe  term  is  applied  particularly  to  a 
circle  of  Saxony,  consisting  of  a  part  of  the  former 
Voigtland.  It  baa  102,891  inhabitants  on  680 
square  milea,  and  is  also  called  the  circle  of  Keo- 
stadt.  The  chief  town  b  Plaoen.  It  contains 
some  mountainous  and  woody  districts,  and  in  some 
parts  is  well  adapted  for  pasturage  and  >illage. 
The  moat  remarkable  peculiarity  is  the  pearl-fishery 
in  the  river  Elster  (see  Peart),  which  is  sometimes 
very  productive,  and  baa  yielded  some  pearls  of 
much  beauty. 

VOITURE,  Vincent,  a  celebrated  French  wit, 
was  born  at  Amiens,  in  1596.  His  agreeable  man- 
nera  and  conversation  introduced  him  to  good  com- 
pany ;  and  he  was  a  visitor  at  the  HAtel  de  Ram- 
bouillet,  and  was  also  well  received  at  court,  and 
by  Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans^  who  made  him  his 
master  of  the  ceremonies.  In  1634,  he  was  admit- 
ted into  the  French  academy,  and  was  subsequently 
sent  on  a  mission  to  Spain,  where  be  composed 
some  verses  in  such  pure  and  natural  Spanish,  that 
every  body  ascribed  them  to  Lope  de  VepL  Ha 
also  visited  Rome  and  England,  and  died  in  164S. 
Voiture  was  one  of  the  firat  persons  in  France  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  hel  eeprit.  He  wrote 
verses  in  French,  Spanish  and  Italian.  Tbe  former 
are  occasionally  easy  and  sprightly,  but  have  much 
strained  wit  and  affected  sentiment.  His  lettera 
place  him  high  in  the  clavs  of  epistolary  writers, 
though  they  often  degenerate  into  affectation,  in- 
sipid  pleasantries,  and  far-fetched  allusions. 

VOLATILE  OILS.     See  Eiuniial  OUm. 

VOLATILITY,  in  chemistry;  the  quality  of  a 
substance,  to  evaporate  in  a  certain  degree  of  beat : 
it  is  the  opposite  to  fixiditv.  It  is  very  probable, 
that  all  substances  are  capable  of  being  volatilized, 
and  that  we  should  be  able  to  dissolve  every  one  of 
them  by  fire,  but  for  the  want  of  a  sufficient  degree 
of  heat. 

VOLCANOES.  The  volcano  and  tbe  earth- 
quake mighf>  perhaps,  with  no  impropriety,  have 
been  treated  of  together,  since  both  are  undoubtedly 
effects  of  the  same  subterranean  proceu;  but  we 
have  preferred  to  devote  to  each  a  separate  article, 
as  tbe  phenomena  on  tbe  earth's  sur&ce,  to  which 
they  give  rise,  are  considerably  different.  Tbe 
present  article  will,  however,  embrace  several 
particulara  relating  to  earthquakes,  which  were 
omitted  in  tbe  article  under  that  title,  on  account 
of  their  close  connexion  with  the  subject  of  vol- 
canoes. There  are  certain  regions  to  which  vol- 
canic eruptions,  and  the  movements  of  great  earth- 
quakes, are  confined :  over  tbe  whole  of  vast  tracts 
active  volcanic  vents  are  distributed  at  intervals 
and  most  commonly  arranged  in  a  linear  direction. 
Throughout  tbe  intermediate  spaces  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence  that  tbe  subterranean  fire  is  contin- 
ually at  work ;  for  tbe  ground  is  convulsed,  from 
time  to  time,  bv  earthquakes:  gaseous  vapoura, 
especially  carbonic  add  gas,  are  disengaged  plenti- 
fully from  tbe  soil ;  springs  often  issue  at  a  very 
high  temperature,  and  their  watera  are  very  com- 
monly impregnated  with  tbe  same  mineral  matters 
which  are  diKharged  by  volcanoes  during  empCiooa. 
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Of  these  great  regiont,  tlwt  of  the  Andes  is  one  of 
the  best  defined.  Commencing  southward,  at  least 
in  Chile,  at  the  forty-sixth  degree  of  south  latitude, 
it  proceeds  north*ward  to  the  twenty-serenth  de- 
gree, forming  an  uninterrupted  line  of  volcanoes. 
The  Chilean  volcanoes  rise  up  through  granitic 
mountains.  Villarica,  one  of  the  prindpid,  con- 
tinues burning  without  intermission,  and  is  so  high, 
that  it  may  be  distinguished  at  the  distance  of  150 
miles.  A  year  never  passes  in  this  province  with- 
out some  slight  shocks  of  earthquakes ;  and  about 
once  in  a  century,  or  oftener,  tremendous  convul- 
sions occur,  by  which  the  land  has  been  shaken 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  continuous 
tracts,  together  with  the  bed  of  the  Pacific,  have 
been  raised  permanently  from  one  to  twenty  feet 
above  their  former  level.  Hot  springs  are  numer- 
ous in  this  district,  and  mineral  waters  of  various 
kinds.  Pursuing  our  course  northward,  we  find  in 
Peru  only  one  active  volcano  as  yet  known ;  but 
the  province  is  so  subject  to  earthquiJces,  that 
scarcely  a  week  passes  without  a  shock ;  and  many 
of  these  have  been  so  violent  as  to  create  great 
changes  of  the  surface.  Farther  north,  we  find,  in 
the  middle  of  Quito,  where  the  Andes  attain  their 
greatest  elevation,  Tunguragua,  Cotopaxi,  Antisana 
and  Pichincha,  the  three  former  of  which  not  unfre- 
quently  emit  flames.  From  the  first  of  these,  a 
deluge  of  mud  descended  in  1797,  and  filled  valleys, 
1000  feet  wide,  to  the  depth  of  600  feet,  forming 
barriers,  whereby  rivers  were  dammed  up,  and  lakes 
occasioned.  Earthquakes  have,  in  the  same  pro- 
vince, caused  great  revolutions  in  the  physical  fea- 
tures of  the  surface.  There  are  three  volcanoes 
farther  north,  in  the  province  of  Pasto,  and  three 
others  in  that  of  Popayan.  In  the  provinces  of 
Goatimala  and  Nicaragua,  which  lie  between  the 
isthmus  of  Panama  and  Mexico,  there  are  no  less 
than  twenty-one  active  volcanoes.  This  great  vol- 
canic chain,  after  having  pursued  its  course  for 
several  thousand  miles  from  sooth  to  noKh,  turns 
off  io  a  side  direction  in  Mexico,  and  is  prolonged 
in  a  great  plateau,  between  the  eighteenth  and 
twenty-second  degrees  of  south  latitude.  The 
plateau  in  question  owes  its  present  form  to  the 
circumstance  of  an  ancient  system  of  valleys,  in  a 
chain  of  primary  mountains,  having  been  fill^  up, 
to  the  depth  of  many  thousand  feet,  with  various 
volcanic  products.  Five  active  volcanoes  traverse 
Mexico  from  west  to  east;  vix.  Tuxtla,  Orizaba, 
Popocatepetl,  Jorullo  and  Colima.  Jorullo,  which 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  great  plateau,  is  no  less  than 
forty  leagues  from  the  ocean,  which  shows  that  the 
proximity  of  the  sea  is  not  a  necessary  condition, 
although  certainly  a  very  general  characteristic,  of 
the  position  of  active  volcanoes.  The  extraordi- 
nary eruption  of  thb  mountain  in  1759  will  be 
described  in  the  sequel.  To  the  north  of  Mexico 
there  are  three,  or  according  to  some,  five  volcanoes, 
in  the  peninsula  of  California.  In  the  year  1812, 
violent  earthquakes  convulsed  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  at  New  Madrid,  for  the  space  of  three 
hundred  miles  in  length.  As  this  happened  exactly 
at  the  same  time  as  the  great  earthquake  of  Caraco 
cas,  it  is  probable  that  these  two  points  are  parts  of 
one  continuous  volcanic  region ;  for  the  whole  cir« 
cumference  of  the  intervening  Caribbean  sea  must 
be  considered  as  a  theatre  of  earthquakes  and  voU 
canoes.  On  the  north  lies  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
which,  with  a  tract  of  the  contiguous  sea,  has  often 
experienced  tremendous  shocks ;  and  these  are  fire* 
quent  along  a  line  extending  fh>m  Jamaica  to  St 


Dorabgo  and  Porto  Rico.    Oa  tht  sBift«{  V 
same  basin,  the  shores  and  aMiiiatsiBiarCili^ 
are  perpetually  convulsed.    On  the  utst  a  tk>  n. 
canic  chain  of  Ginrtimala  and  llcxici»  mimt 
east,  the  West  Indian  iaies,  where,  bSl  Yobs  i 
and  Ouadaloupoi  are  active  venti.    Thsiilv :  i 
seen  that  volcanoes  and  esrthqoskts  tern,  m^ 
terruptedly,  from  Chile  to  the  north  sf  Hon.  a 
it  seems  probable,  that  tkey  wiO  hcmAcrk^ 
to  extend,  at  least,  from  cape  Hon  ts  OUmm. 
In  regard  to  the  eastern  limits  of  the  n^ita  *i^ 
lie  deep  beneath  the  waves  of  the  Psdfte,iitf» 
therefore  continue  unknown  to  ns.    0*  tk  nc 
they  do  not  appear,  except  where  thej  uAdt  > 
West  Indian  blands,  to  bie  prohmged  ts sfr«^ 
tance ;  for  there  seem  to  be  no  iadicitiai^ n* 
canic  disturbances  in  Ouiana,  Branl  mi  Km 
Ayres.     On  an  equal,  if  not  a  still  gnafe  nfc.  > 
another  continuous  line  of  voksnie  •ctat.v.': 
commences  on  the  north,  with  the  Aksteiint 
Russian  America,  and  extends  fint  ia  sa  orr* 
direction  for  nearly  two  hundred  aaki^  mi  no- 
ward,  without  interruption*  throoghmt iifB t 
between  sixty  and  serenty  dcgrm  sf  kM.ft 
the  Moluccas,  and  then  branches  eff  b  Haei 
directions  both  towards  the  east  md  Bgnb-«4 
The  northern  extremity  of  thb  vokaaic  nta  * 
the  peninsula  of  Alaska,  in  about  the  fiftj-tfe  i 
gree  of  latitude.     Tbenee  the  fine  ii  veimA. 
through  the  Aleutian  or  Fox  isbBd^t•K» 
chatka,  in  the  southern  extremity  of  «M  t  * 
are  seven  active  volcunoea,  whit^  b  wmi «» 
tions,  have  scattered  ashes  to  inuaeaK  dbwi 
The  Kurile  chain  of  ides  cons^utes  tke  pnfr*v> 
tion  of  the  range  in  a  aonthem  diicdise;  tk .« 
is  then  continued  to  the  sooth- vest  b  tb  r« 
island  of  Jesso,  where  there  are  activr  Tcsfi  ^ 
tween  the  Japanese  and  ndlippine  ishsditb«3- 
munication  is  preserved   by  several  nmfl  **■' 
vents.     The  line  is  then  prolonged  iknm^  Sar-* 
and  the  north-eastern  extreBoity  of  Cebbi,  U  - 
Moluccas.      Here*  a  great  timnsverae  hne  ar  » 
said  to  run  from  east  to  west.    On  tke«^^' 
passes  through  the  whole  of  Java,  vhcie  (br* ' 
thirty-eight  Urge  volcanic  moontaias.    b  tk  ^ 
canoes  of  Sumatra,  the  aame  linear  snsvfctt' 
preserved.     In  another  direction,  the  roksak  if 
IS  prolonged  through  Borneo.  Celebes,  BuUy* 
Guinea;  and  farther  eastward  in  NevBnuii.>* 
Ireland,  and  various  parts  of  tbe  Polyacns  «ti^ 
lago.  The  Pacific  ocean,  indeed,  secms>be^^ 
latitudes,  to  be  one  vast  tkeatre  of  igoMsi  V 
and  its  innumerable  archipelagoes,  waA  ■  tk  >* 
Hebrides,  Friendly  islands,  and  Oeoqpsa  sb* 
are  all  composed  either  of  eoralUne  hiMiUK*  > 
volcanic  rocks,  with  active  vents  here  td  '^ 
interspersed.     In  the  old  world,  the  vokssir  nr ' 
extends  from  east  to  west  for  the  distSMC  ^  *^ 
1000  miles,  from  the  Caspian  sea  te  tb  ir- 
including  within  its  limita  tbe  greater  p«f  ^ 
Mediterranean  and  its  moat  prominest  fec^'^' 
From  south  to  north,  it  reaches  from  »^' 
thirty-fifth  to  the  forty-fif^h  degree  of  a^  - 
Its  northern  boundaries  are  Caueasas.  ^  1 
sea,  tbe  mountains  of  Thrace,  Tnan^nf*   ' 
Hungary,-^the  Austrian,  Tyrolian  and  $«b 
— the  Cevennes  and  Pyrenees,  with  the  ■">''- ' 
which  branch  off  from  the  Pyrenees  nvt*"- 
the  north  side  of  the  Tagua.     Its  wcsten  ' 
are  the  ocean ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ^ 
how  far  it  may  be  prolonged    In  thai  ^ 
neither  can  we  assign  with  prceisMB  in  f^\ 
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enstern  limit,  duce  the  eomitry  beyond  the  Caipian 
and  tea  of  Aral  ii  leareely  known.  The  toutbern 
boundaries  of  the  region  include  the  movjb  northern 
parti  of  Africa,  and  part  of  the  desert  of  Arabia. 
We  mav  trace,  through  the  whole  of  the  area  com- 
prehended within  these  eztcnsife  limits,  numerous 
poinu  of  Tolcanic  eruptions,  hot  springs,  gaseous 
emanations,  and  other  signs  of  igneous  agencj; 
while  few  tracts  of  any  extent  have  been  entirely 
exempt  from  earthquakes  throughout  the  last  9000 
years.  Besides  the  continuous  spaces  of  subterran- 
ean disturbance,  of  which  the  outline  has  been 
given  above,  there  are  other  disconnected  volcanic 
groups,  of  which  the  geograpliical  extent  is,  as  yet, 
imperfectlv  known.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned Iceland,  which  belongs,  perhaps,  to  the  same 
region  as  the  volcano  in  Jan  Mayen's  island.  With 
these,  also,  part  of  the  nearest  coast  of  Greenland, 
which  is  sometimes  shaken  by  earthquakes,  may  be 
connected.  The  island  of  Bourbon  belongs  to 
another  theatre  of  volcanic  action,  of  which  Blada- 
gascar  probably  forms  a  part,  if  the  alleged  existence 
of  burning  volcanoes  in  that  island  shall  be  sub- 
stantiated. Respecting  the  volcanic  system  of 
Southern  Europe,  it  may  be  observed,  that  there 
b  a  central  tract,  where  the  greatest  earthquakes 
prevail,  in  which  rocks  are  shattered  and  cities  laid 
in  ruins.  On  eadi  side  of  this  line  of  greatest  com- 
motion, there  are  parallel  bands  of  country  where 
the  shocks  are  less  violent.  At  a  still  greater  dis- 
tance, as  in  Northern  Italy,  tliere  are  spaces  where 
the  shocks  are  much  rarer  and  more  feeble.  Beyond 
these  limits,  again,  all  countries  are  liable  to  slight 
tremors  at  distant  intervals  of  time,  when  some 
great  crisis  of  subterranean  movement  agitates  an 
adjoining  volcanic  region ;  but  these  may  be  con- 
sidered  as  mere  vibrations,  propagated  mechanically 
through  the  external  crust  of  the  globe,  as  sounds 
travel  almost  to  indefinite  distances  through  the 
air.  Shocks  of  this  kind  have  been  felt  in  England, 
Scotland,  Northern  France  and  Germany,  particu- 
larly during  the  Lisbon  earthquake. 

We  shall  now  give  some  account  of  a  few  of  the 
principal  volcanic  vents,  dispersed  through  the  great 
regions  before  described,  and  consider  the  composi- 
tion and  arrangement  of  their  lavas  and  ejected 
matter.  From  the  first  colonisation  of  Southern 
luly  by  the  Greeks,  Vesuvius  afforded  no  other 
indication  of  its  vol- 
canic character  than 
such  as  the  naturalist 
might  infer  from  the 
analogy  of  its  structure 
to  other  volcanoes. 
These  were  recognised  j 
by  Strabo.  The  nn-^ 
cient  cone  was  of  a  very  '*^^  j: 
regular  form,  terminat- 
ing, not,  as  at  present,  in  two  peaks,  but  with  a 
fUttish  summit,  where  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
crater,  nearlv  filled  up,  had  left  a  slight  depression, 
covered  in  its  interior  by  wild  vines,  and  with  a 
sterile  plain  at  the  bottom.  On  the  exterior,  the 
sides  of  the  mountains  were  covered  with  fertile 
fields,  richly  cultivated,  and  at  its  base  were  the 
populous  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  But 
the  scene  of  repose  was  at  length  doomed  to  cease, 
and  the  volcanic  fire  was  recalled  to  the  main  chan- 
nel, which,  at  some  former,  unknown  period,  had 
given  passage  to  repeated  streams  of  melted  lava, 
rand  and  scoris.  The  first  symptom  of  the  revival 
of  the  energies  of  this  volcano  wis  the  oecitrreaee 


I  of  an  sirthquake.  A.  D.  68,  which  did  ooosiderable 
injury  to  the  cities  in  its  vicinity.  From  that  time 
to  the  year  79,  slight  shocks  were  frequent ;  and  in 
the  month  of  August  of  that  year,  they  became 
more  numerous  and  violent,  till  they  ended  at 
length  in  an  eruption.  The  elder  Pliny,  who  com- 
manded the  Roman  fleet,  was  then  stationed  at 
Misenum  ;  and,  in  his  anxiety  to  obtain  a  near  view 
of  the  phenomena,  he  lost  hu  life,  being  suffocated 
with  sulphureous  vapours.  His  nephew,  the  younger 
Plinv,  remained  at  Misenum,  and  has  given  us,  in 
his  Letters,  a  lively  description  of  the  awful  scene. 
A  dense  column  of  vapour  was  first  seen  rising  ver- 
tically from  Vesuvius,  and  then  spreading  itself  out 
laterally,  so  that  its  upper  portion  resembled  the 
head,  and  its  lower,  the  trunk  or  the  pine,  which 
characterises  the  Italian  landscape.  This  black 
cloud  was  pierced,  occasionally,  by  flashes  of  fire  as 
vivid  as  lightning,  succeeded  by  darkness  more  pro- 
found than  night.  Ashes  fell  even  upon  the  ships 
at  Misenum,  and  caused  a  shoal  in  one  part  of  the 
sea.  The  ground  rocked,  and  the  sea  receded  from 
the  shores,  so  that  many  marine  animals  were  seen 
on  the  dry  sand.  The  appearances  above  described 
agree  perfectly  with  those  witnessed  in  more  recent 
eruptions,  especially  those  of  Monte  Nuovo,  la 
1538,  and  of  Vesuvius,  in  1822.  In  all  times  and 
countries,  indeed,  there  is  a  striking  uniformity  in 
the  volcanic  phenomena;  but  it  is  most  singular 
that  Pliny,  although  giving  a  circumstantial  detail 
of  so  many  physical  fiicts,  and  enlarging  upon  the 
manner  of  his  uncle's  death,  and  the  a&es  which 
fell  when  he  was  at  Stabiae,  makes  no  allusion 
whatever  to  the  sudden  overwhelming  of  two  large 
and  populous  cities,  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. 
Tacitus,  the  friend  and  contemporary  of  PUny, 
when  adverting,  in  general  terms,  to  the  convulsion, 
says  merely,  that  **  cities  were  swallowed  up  or 
buried"  (Aoaslff  awi  ohruia  mrbes.  Hist.  lib.  i.).  It 
does  not  appear  that,  in  the  year  79,  any  lava  flowed 
from  Vesuvius:  the  ejected  substances  appear  to 
have  consisted  entirely  of  sand  and  fragments  of 
older  lava.  In  1096,  the  first  eruption  of  flowing 
lava  occurred.  A  second  happened  in  1049,  and  • 
third  in  1 138 ;  after  which  a  great  pause  ensued  of 
168  years.  During  part  of  1301,  earthquakes  had 
succeeded  one  another  with  fearful  rapidity;  and 
they  terminated  at  last  with  the  discharge  of  a  lava 
stream  from  a  point  named  the  Campo  del  Arso, 
not  hr  from  the  town  of  Isehia.  This  lava  ran 
quite  down  to  th  tea — a  distance  of  about  two 
miles.  Its  surfiice  is  of  a  reddish-black  colour  ; 
and  it  is  almost  as  sterile,  after  a  period  of  five 
centuries,  as  if  it  had  cooled  down  yesterday.  The 
next  eruption  occurred  in  1306;  between  which 
era  and  1631,  there  was  only  one  other  (in  1500), 
and  that  a  slight  one.  Daring  this  interral,  a  me* 
morable  event  occurred  in  the  Phlegraan  fields — 
the  sudden  formation  of  a  new  mountain  in  1538. 
Frequent  earthquakes  for  two  years  preceding  dis- 
turbed  the  neighbonrhood  of  PoxsuoU ;  hot  it  was 
not  until  the  twenty-seventh  and  twenty-eighth  of 
September,  1538,  that  they  became  alarming,  when 
not  less  than  twenty  shocks  were  experienced  in 
twenty-four  hours.  At  length,  on  the  night  of  the 
twenty-ninth,  two  hours  after  sunset,  a  gulf  opened 
between  the  little  town  of  Tripergola,  which  once 
existed  on  the  site  of  the  Monte  Nuovo,  and  the 
baths  in  its  suburbs,  which  were  moch  frequented. 
A  large  fissure  approached  the  town  with  a  tremen- 
dous  noise,  and  began  to  discharge  pumice-etones, 
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water,  and*  occadonaUy  flamea.  The  asbea  fell  in 
immense  quaotitiefl,  even  at  Naples.  The  sea  re- 
tired suddenly  for  200  yards,  and  a  portion  of  its 
bed  was  left  dry ;  and  the  whole  coast  from  Monte 
Nuovo  to  beyond  Ponuoli  was  upraised  to  the 
height  of  many  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  has  ever  since  remained  permanently 
elevated.  On  the  third  of  October,  the  eruption 
ceased,  so  that  the  hill  Moote  Nuovo,  which  is  440 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  bay,  and  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  circumference  at  its  base,  and  which  was 
chiefly  thrown  up  in  a  day  and  a  night,  was  acces- 
sible. The  depth  of  its  crater  is  421  feet  from  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  so  that  its  bottom  is  only  nine- 
teen feet  above  the  level  of  tho  sea.  For  nearly  a 
century  after  the  birth  of  Monte  Nuovo,  Vesuvius 
still  continued  in  a  state  of  tranquillity.  Bi acini, 
who  visited  Vesuvius  not  long  before  the  eruption 
of  1631,  gives  the  following  description  of  its  in- 
terior.  The  crater  was  five  miles  in  circumference, 
and  about  1000  paces  deep.  Its  sides  were  covered 
with  brush  wood,  and  at  the  bottom  there  was  a 
plain  on  which  cattle  grased.  In  the  woody  parts, 
wild  boars  frequently  harboured.  But  at  length 
these  forests  and  grassy  plains  were  suddenly  con- 
Bumed — blown  into  the  air,  and  their  ashes  scattered 
to  the  winds.  In  December,  1631,  seven  streams 
of  lava  poured  at  once  from  the  crater,  and  over- 
flowed several  villsges  on  the  sides  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain.  Great  floods  of  mud  were  as  de- 
structive as  the  lava  itself;  for  such  (as  often  hap- 
pens during  these  catastrophes)  was  the  violence  of 
the  rains  produced  by  the  evolution  of  aqueous  va- 
pour, that  torrents  of  water  descended  the  cone, 
and,  becoming  charged  with  impalpable  volcanic 
dust,  rolled  along  loose  ashes,  acquiring  such  con- 
sistency as  to  deserve  the  appellation  of  aqueous 
lava.  A  brief  period  of  repose  ensued,  which  lasted 
only  until  the  year  1666,  from  which  time  to  the 
present,  there  has  been  a  constant  series  of  erup- 
tions, with  rarely  an  interval  of  rest  exceeding  ten 
years.  The  modem  lavas  of  Vesuvius  are  charac- 
terised by  a  large  proportion  of  augite.  When 
they  are  composed  of  this  mineral  and  feldspar,  they 
differ  in  composition  but.  slightly  from  many  of  the 
trap-rocks.  (See  TVap.)  They  are  often  porphy- 
ritic,  containing  dissemmated  crystals  of  augite, 
leudte,  or  some  other  mineral,  imbedded  in  a  more 
earthy  base.  These  porphyritic  lavas  are  often  ex- 
tremely compact.  In  the  lava  currents  of  central 
France  (those  of  Viverais]},  the  uppermost  portion, 
often  forty  feet  or  more  m  thickness,  is  an  amor- 
phous mass  passing  downwards  into  lava,  irregularly 
prismatic ;  and  under  this  there  is  a  foundation  oi 
regular  and  vertical  columns,  in  that  part  of  the 
current  whieh  must  have  cooled  most  slowly.  A 
great  variety  of  minerals  arCffound  in  the  lavas  of 
Vesnvias  and  Somma.  Augite,  leucite,  feldspar, 
mica,  olivine,  specular  iron,  idocrase,  garnet  and 
sulphur  are  nM>8t  Abundant.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
tact,  that,  in  an  area  of  tiiree  square  miles  round 
Vesuvius,  a  greater  number  of  mineral  species  have 
been  found  than  in  any  spot,  of  the  same  dimen- 
sbns,  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Many  of  these 
are  peculiar  to  this  locality.  A  small  part  of  the 
ejected  matter,  however,  remains  so  near  to  the 
volcanic  orifice.  A  large  portion  of  sand  and  scoriss 
is  borne  by  the  winds  and  scattered  over  the  sur- 
rounding plains,  or  falls  into  the  sea ;  and  much 
more  is  swept  down  by  torrents  into  the  deep  dur- 
ing the  Intervals,  often  protracted  for  many  cen- 
luriesy  between  eruptions.    These  horisofital  da- 


posits  of  tufiweooa  matter  beeoBwiitaMBirt 
sediment  of  other  kinds,  sad  vith  i^rih  Mdo^u^ 
and,  when^after  wards  ndssd,  §am  fscb  ^  •  toi 
character,  such  as  tufes,  peperisot  mi  nof 
conglomerates.  Besides  the  ^tt^om  ski  ^ 
on  the  cone,  and  that  much  gtcattr  mm  «h- 
finds  its  way  gradually  to  the  scigfcbn'Bc  a 
there  is  a  third  portion,  often  of  so  tpfuwkito 
thickness,  composed  of  slluvioni,  tptmi  •frr  t> 
valleys  and  plains,  at  small  distsacct  traa  t^  i« 
cano.  Lnmense  volumes  of  sqoeosi  nfM  m 
evolved  from  a  craler  during  eniplioM.ai^«fe 
for  a  long  time  subsequently  to  the  dbdvn  t 
scoris  and  lava.  Theae  vapoors  srt  cifad  i 
the  cold  atmosphere  surrounding  IIm  Vigh  i«Ktf 
peak ;  and  heavy  rains  are  esosed  soactiaa  ra 
in  countries  where,  under  other  dramtHeeiv. 
a  phenomenon  is  entirely  uaknown.  Tk  Iw 
thus  occasioned  sweep  along  impalpsUe  d«  u 
light  scoria,  till  a  current  of  mad  tt  prodttcd,  tin 
is  often  more  dreaded  than  an  igacevi  itios,  iv 
the  greater  velocity  with  which  it  aom. 

After  Vesuvius,  the  aMwt  ai]theBtieife«ri»nsi 
to  iEtiia»  whieh  rises,  near  the  ses,  is  iolitinf» 


deur,  to  the  height  of  nearly  15,000  Cert,  tk  sa 
consisting  chiefly  of  volcanic  matter  qcci^  Mf" 
the  surface  of  the  water.     The  hsM  of  tk  v  < 
eighty-seven  miles.     iEtna  appears  to  hsR  hr  i 
activity  from  the  earliest  tinses  of  traditioB.  TW^ 
dides  informs  us  that  between  the  colosacr  y 
Sicily  by  the  Greeks  and  the  rnmmmffrTr  c :» 
Peloponnesian  war  (B.  C  431),  throe  tn^t^'* 
occurred.     A  great  eruption  oocarrci  ii  tk  « 
1669.     The  Uiva,  after  having  ovefflosvd  U-v 
towns  and  villages,  sense  haviiy  a  popiihsf 
between  3000  and  4000  inhabitaali,  rnfo.  - 
length,  at  the  walls  of  Catania.    Thae  be  ^• 
purposely  raised  to  protect  the  city;  bs(  t^  *« 
ing  flood  accumulated  till  it  rose  to  CW  t«f  ^  » 
rampart,  which  was  sixty  feet  in  hci|^.  ^  *' 
fell  in  a  fiery  cascade,  and  ovarwhelae'  P***  * 
city.     The  wall,  however,  was  not  tkiovt . « 
but  was  discovered  long  aflcrwvds  bf  ciaw 
made  in  the  rock  by  the  prince  of  Bison;  •  * 
the  traveller  may  now  see  the  solidi  kn/^' " 
over  the  top  of  the  rampart,  as  if  stiD  is  tk  "' 
act  of  falling.     Thb  great  current  had  pcriv^ 
course  of  fifteen  miles,  before  at  eatond  ue  ^ 
where  it  was  still  600  yards  broad  and  40  kr>r- 
A  gentleman  of  Catania,  namrd  PapfiskHA. » 
ing  to  secure  the  dty  from  the  approKi  f  ' 
threatenii^  torrent,  went  oot  with  a  fvtj  ■■ ' 
men,  whom  he  had  dressed  in  skins  to  fn^'  - ' 
from  the  heat,  and  armed  them  withirosc?*^* 
hooks.     They  broke  open  one  of  the  M^i  *- 
which  flanked  the  current  near  Bdpao^*^  ' 
mediately  forth  issued  a  rivulet  of  ntiui  ■»' 
which  took  the  direction  of  Patcmo;  batp 
bitants  of  that  town  being  alarmed  for  ther  * 
took  up  arms,  and  put  a  stop  to  further  opn  ' 
In  1811,  the  grest  crater  testified,  hv  iti 
detonations,  that  the  lava  had  nseended  to  e* 
summit  of  the  mountain,  by  its  ecBtziI  <^ 
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violent  thoek  ww  then  felt,  mod  a  ttmoi  broke  cntt 
from  the  tide  of  the  eonc,  nt  no  grent  dUtancc  from 
ita  npex.  Shortly  after,  other  ttreftat,  to  the  num. 
her  of  fix,  broke  out  in  suocenion,  still  lower  down 
the  nountain,  but  all  in  the  lame  straight  line.  In 
1819*  three  laige  mouths  opened  rery  near  those 
which  were  formed  in  the  eruptions  of  1811,  from 
which  flames,  red>hot  cinders  and  sand  were  thrown 
up,  with  loud  eaploeions.  A  few  minutes  after- 
wards, another  mouth  opened  below,  from  which 
dames  and  smoke  issued ;  and  finally,  alifth,  lower 
still,  whence  a  torrent  of  lava  flawed,  which  spread 
itself  with  great  velocity  over  the  valley  Del  Bove. 
This  stream  flowed  two  miles  in  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  nearly  as  &r  in  the  succeeding  day 
and  night. 

As  the  last  example  of  modem  volcanic  erup- 
tions, we  shall  mention  that  of  JoniUo,  In  Mexico, 
in  1769.  The  plain,  which  was  the  site  of  the 
eruption,  is  thirty-six  leagues  from  the  sea,  and,  at 
the  time  of  the  eruptioii,  was  occupied  by  fertile 
fields  of  sugar-cane  and  indigo.  In  the  month  of 
June,  hollow  sounds,  of  an  alarming  nature,  were 
heard,  and  earthquakes  succeeded  ca^  other  for 
two  months,  until,  in  September,  flames  imued  from 
the  ground,  and  fragments  of  burning  rocks  were 
thrown  to  prodigious  heights.  Six  volesaic  cooes, 
composed  of  scoria  and  fragnwntnry  lava  were 
formed  on  the  line  of  a  chasm  which  nm  in  the  di- 
rection fit>m  north-north-east  to  south-south-west. 
The  least  of  these  cones  was  900  feet  in  height; 
and  JoruUo,  the  central  one,  was  elevated  IfiOO  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  subsequent  eruption 
of  Jorullo  happened  in  1819,  accompanied  bv  an 
earthquake.  The  citv  of  Guanaxuato,  distant  aWt 
140  miles  from  Jorullo,  was  covered  with  ashes,  to 
the  depth  of  six  inches,  from  this  eruption. 

Dunng  the  last  cratury,  about  fifty  eruptions  are 
recorded  of  the  five  European  volcanoes,  Vesuvius, 
£tna.  Volcano,  Santorin,  and  Iceland ;  but  many 
beneath  the  sea,  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  and 
near  Iceknd,  may,  doubtlem,  have  passed  unnoticed. 
If  some  of  them  produced  no  lava,  others  on  the 
contrary,Uke  that  of  Skoptar  Jokul,  in  1768,  poured 
out  melted  matter  for  five  or  six  years  consecu- 
tively. Now,  if  we  consider  the  active  volcanoes 
of  Europe  to  constitute  about  a  fortieth  part  of 
those  already  known  on  the  globe,  and  calculate 
that,  one  with  another,  they  are  about  eqmd  in  ae> 
tivity  to  the  burning  mountains  in  other  districts, 
we  mav  then  compute  that  there  happen  on  the 
earth  about  2000  eruptioas  in  the  course  of  a  cen- 
tury, or  about  twenty  every  year,  or  one  in  eighteen 
days.  However  inconsiderable,  therefore,  may  be 
the  superficial  rocks,  which  the  opemtions  of  fire 
produce  on  the  surfiue,  we  must  suppose  the  sub- 
terranean changes  now  conetantly  in  progress  to  be 
on  the  grandest  scale.  The  loftiest  volcanic  cooet 
must  be  insignificant  when  contrasted  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  fire  in  the  nether  regions. 

One  of  the  earlieOt  hypotheses  to  acooont  for 
volcanic  eruptions  is  that  which  attributes  them 
to  the  eructations  of  a  perpetual  central  fire,  to 
which,  however,  the  nature  of  the  lava,  the  method 
of  its  projection,  and,  above  all,  the  kaown  laws  of 
the  communication  of  heat,  are  insurmountobly  op- 
posed. The  sodden  evolution  of  steam  has  also  fre- 
quently been  resorted  to.  They  have  alio  been 
referred  to  the  ignition  of  beds  of  coal;  and  Wer- 
ner supposes  that  the  fire  thus  produced  fused  the 
drnimjaeent  rocks,  and  formed  lava.  Others  have 
called  sulphur,  pyrites,  petroleum,  and  bituami  to 


their  sid,  but  have  sought  In  vain  for  the  necessary 
supply  of  oxygen,  without  which  th^se  combustibles 
could  not  perform  their  required  part ;  and,  indeed, 
if  we  grant  an  unlimited  supply  of  that  element,  the 
projectile  force — the  vapour — still  remains  to  be 
accounted  for.  Others  have  imagined  a  great  depot 
of  electric  matter  pent  up  in  certain  submsrine  and 
subterranean  caverns,  and  occasionally  sallying  forth 
to  fuse  and  blow  up  the  surrounding  materials. 
The  most  plausible  theory  of  volcanoes  is  that 
suggested  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  soon  after  be  had  disco- 
vered the  nature  of  the  earthy  and  alkaline  bodies. 
Indeed,  it  enables  us,  in  most  cases,  upon  just  prin* 
ciples  of  sound  analogy,  to  explain  their  origin ;  for 
lava  consists  of  earthy  and  alkaline  bodies,  ejected 
in  intense  ignition ;  and  it  is  associated  with  v»> 
pour,  with  explosions  of  hydrogen  gaa,  with  the  pro- 
duction of  nitrogen ;  and,  in  short,  there  is  every 
concomitant  circumstance  to  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  exist  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  masses 
of  those  highly  inflammable  metallic  bodies,  coosti- 
tnting  the  bases  of  the  earths  and  alkalies ;  and 
these  and  wnter  are  essential  requisites  for  the 
pcpduction  of  the  phenomena  that  precede,  accom- 
pany, and  follow  the  eruption  of  volcanoes ;  they 
may  be  referred  to,  as  accounting  for  the  earth- 
quakes, the  explosions  and  the  gaseous  products ; 
and  they  are  the  onlv  agents,  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  capable  of  fulfilling  all  the  requisites. 
How  or  where  these  bodies  exist,  at  what  depths, 
in  what  quantity,  and  how  accessible  to  water,  are 
questions  that  we  cannot  solve ;  but  it  is  a  curious 
feet,  that  water  is  always  found  connected  with  voL 
canoes.  Vesuvius,  £tna,  and  Heda  are  upon  the 
verge  of  the  sea ;  and  in  the  ricinity  of  the  burning 
mountains  of  the  Cordillerse  there  are  lakes ;  and 
it  has  been  observed,  that  springs  and  lakes  sud- 
denly dry  up  previous  to  the  active  eruption  of  a 
volcano. 

VOLGA.     See  Wol^ 

VOLHYKIA  s  a  government  of  the  Russian  em. 
pire,  between  the  governments  of  Grodno  and  Po- 
dolia;  square  miles,  29,800;  population,  about 
1,000,500.  While  Poland  was  independent,  Vol- 
bynia  formed  a  province  of  that  kingdom,  which 
bordered  with  the  Ukraine  on  the  south-east.  Tha 
sou  is  fertile,  producing  wheat  and  rye,  and  its 
pasture  lands  are  extensive ;  but  a  great  part  of  the 
surfece  is  forest  From  its  frontier  situation,  it  has 
often  been  exposed  to  the  evils  of  invasion.  Since 
1798,  it  has  been  in  the  possession  of  Russia.  VoL 
hynia  was  in  insurrection  in  1831,  but  shared  the 
fate  of  Poland,  when  that  unfortunate  country  was 
again  trampled  under  foot  by  the  victorious  barba- 
rtens.     See  Polamd^  and  Bm$aim.     . 

VOLITION.    SteWilL 

V0LNET,C0K8TAMTIlfB  FEAHC»CHa80S«EirF, 

count  de,  peer  of  France,  a  celebrated  French 
writer,  was  bom  at  Craon,  in  Brittany,  in  1757. 
Inspired,  at  an  early  age,  with  a  desire  to  visit 
foreign  countries  in  search  of  knowledge,  he  no 
sooner  became  master  of  a  small  patrimonial  estate, 
than  he  converted  it  into  money,  and  embarked  for 
the  Levant,  travelled  throogh  several  parts  of 
Egypt  and  Syria,  and,  after  a  residence  for  some 
time  in  a  Maronite  convent  on  mount  Libanus,  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  Oriental  languages,  re* 
turned  to  France,  whence  he  had  been  absent  more 
than  two  years.  The  fruits  of  his  inquiries  ap- 
peared in  his  Vojfoge  en  SjfHe  §i  «n  E^ffpU  (2  vols., 
Svo  ),  which  was  translated  into  English,  Dutch 
and  Oermao,    This  worii  procured  him  mnch  r*> 
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futfttion;  and,  taking  up  fait  xefidence  at  AuteuiU 
near  Parb,  he  became  intimately  connected  with 
lome  of  the  most  eminent  among  his  literary  con- 
temporaries^  On  the  convocation  of  the  states- 
general,  in  1789,  Volney  was  elected  a  deputy  from 
the  tierg  Hat  of  Anjou,  when  he  embraced  the 
cause  of  liberty,  and  frequently  appeared  with  ad- 
vantage as  a  public  speaker.  In  1791,  he  published 
his  deistical  work,  entitled  Ln  Buinegt  o«  Medita* 
twnM  mr  U»  Rhobttion»  dea  EmpireM.  After  the 
condusioa  of  the  sessions  of  the  national  assembly, 
he  accompanied  M.  Poiso  di  Borgo  to  Corsica, 
where  he  had  projected  some  agricultural  inaprove- 
ments.  He  made  attempts  to  establish  in  that 
island  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane,  indigo,  and 
other  tropical  plants;  but  he  was  unsuccessful. 
Returning  to  Paris,  he  suffered  persecution  under 
the  reign  of  terror ;  and,  after  ten  months'  imprison- 
ment, the  fidl  of  Robespierre  restored  him  to  liberty. 
In  November,  1794,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
history  at  the  normal  school;  and  the  course  of 
lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  history  which  he 
delivered,  and  which  was  published  and  translated 
into  English,  added  considerablv  to  his  reputation. 
In  1795,  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  United  States  of 
America ;  and  he  would  probably  have  settled  in 
America,  had  not  the  prospect  of  a  war  with  France 
induced  him  to  return  home  in  the  spring  of  1796. 
After  the  revolution  which  elevated  Bonaparte  to 
the  consulship,  he  was  nominated  a  senator ;  and  it 
is  said  the  office  of  second  consul  was  designed  for 
htm,  but  his  |>olitical  opinions  prevented  the  ap- 
pointment ftom  XMxif  place.  In  the  senate,  he 
co-operated  with  Lanjuinais,  Gabanis,  Destutt  de 
Tracy,  Collaud,  Garat,  and  others,  whose  influence 
was  constantly  exerted  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 
After  the  restoration,  Volney,  by  a  decree  of  the 
fourth  of  June,  1814,  was  designated  a  member  of 
the  chamber  of  peers,  where  he  remained  fiuthfnl 
to  his  principles,  always  appearing  among  the  ar- 
dent  defenders  of  the  rights  of  the  nation.  His 
death  took  place  at  Paris,  in  1820.  Besides  the 
works  already  mentioned,  he  published  Simplifieo' 
Hon  des  Languet  Orientaiei,  ou  Mkhode  nouvdle  et 
facile  d'apprendre  le»  Langnet  Arabe,  Perume  et 
Turmt,  avee  let  Caraeiiret  Eitrop6em  (1795, 8vo.) ; 
TahUau  du  CUmat  et  du  Sol  des  EiaU  Unit  d'Amf^ 
rique  (1803,  2  vols.,  8vo.).  with  a  Vocabulary  of 
the  Language  of  the  Miamis ;  Cronologie  ^Hero* 
dote  conforms  a  ton  Texte  (1808,  2  vols.,  8vo.^ ; 
Beeherchet  nouveUet  tmr  VHitioire  Andenne  (1814 
—1815,  3  vols.,  8vo.)-  His  (Ernvret  eompUtet, 
with  his  Life,  appeared  at  Paris,  in  1821,  in  8  vols. 
VOLPATO,  Giovanni,  an  engraver,  bom  at 
Bassano,  in  1733,  spent  his  early  years  in  executing 
drawings  for  embroidery.  Having  acquired  the  use 
of  the  burin,  without  any  instruction,  he  afterwards 
went  to  Venice,  where  he  executed  engravings,  in 
connexion  with  Bartolozsi,  for  Wagner,  a  picture 
dealer,  and  finally  left  Venice  for  Rome.  Here  a 
society  of  amateurs,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Er- 
cole  Bonajttti,  had  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  engravings  of  Raphaers  works  in  the  Va- 
tican. The  drawings  of  the  Spanish  painter  La 
Veja,  in  eighty  sheets,  which  had  been  prepared  bv 
a  labour  of  three  yean  for  cardinal  Silvio  Valenti, 
and  which  had  been  bequeathed  by  the  cardinal 
Luigi  Valenti  to  the  Vatican  library,  were  made 
the  basis  of  this  work.  Volpato  %ras  employed  in 
its  execution,  and  soon  became  distinguished  among 
the  artists  connected  with  him.  The  six  sheets 
•scented  by  him  are  of  the  highest  merit    Thev 


reproduce,  as  fittasbpossiUeisaadipR  « 
impression  of  the  original,  and  prove  hov  tu.  4 
artist  appreciate  the  pictorial  wriUsfikvp* 
paintings,  by  his  masterly  distribstiaorukeu 
shade.  The  most  skUfnl  ooioa  of  the  km  n 
the  dry-point  could  alone  hsvecadiM  fa  :i» 
complish  this  difficult  task  in  a  work  of  aci  & 
tent.  The  publication  of  Ba|ihsfl'i  Jbyyir  y4  •» 
h€afi€9  placed  Volpato  at  the  hcai  si  t  sfa : 
design,  and  gave  him  the  honoar  «f  kn^  nMn 
the  productions  of  that  great  msstir  mn  fmn. 
known,  and  of  having  awakened  a  psm  tMeam 
engravers.  Aoeuncy  of  execatJos,  sid  aiK.* 
to  the  pictorial  effect,  so  ftr  as  it  dcpcsfc  wv 
colouring,  but  upon  Ught  and  tha^  m  tk  ar> 
guishing  meriti  of  his  school,  froei  wteh  pwMr 
Raphael  Moighcn,  at  first  the  po^dbWj : 
friend,  and  finally  the  son4n-]aw  ii  Vdftfa  i^. 
Hamilton,  the  companion  of  his  Socnbc  «;fr 
at  which  Canova  also  used  to  bt  pranri,  wm  \ 
without  influence  upon  the  taiCe  sf  tk  r' 
Volpato  died  in  1803,  and  Gtoova  ksinrfk 
memory  of  his  friend  and  bencteor  bf  1  ivr 
which  is  placed  in  the  hall  of  the  tkm^t  3, 
Apostles  in  Ronse. 

VOL8CI;  an  Ausonka  tiibc,  vM  mm. 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  ntkaosi  1* 
tium  (now  CampagmA  di  Amm).  TkyUt^ 
publican  government.  Livy  calk  ^m  tk  rr« 
enemies  of  Rome.  Their  priaapsl  dtf  v«  i 
tium,  the  ruins  of  which  are  to  be  us  > 
neighbourhood  of  cape  Aqgio.  CorisG,  6fB  r.- 
Coriolanus  derived  hb  nrmme,  wm  mAe ' 
of  theirs.  After  having  seveialtiBKiftiK.'' 
the  Roman  state,  they  were  coaqaoti  m  > 
appeared  from  history,  Uke  the  other  tiiki  i  > 
tium. 

VOLT  A,  ALuaANOBO,  dcscenM  fm  1  - 
speetable  fiunily  of  Como,  was  kira  is  tk  -r 
in  1745,  and  died  there  in  1897.    Wkfli?-^  • 
his  studies  at  Cooio,  he  dispkyc4  sol  ha  ■-'• 
tion  for  the  poetic  art  than  for  the  lemt  •»- 
and  composed  a  fine  Lntinpoeatapoap^r''^  ^ 
he  soon  after  deroted  himself  eatirdy  ti  pfrn> 
inquiries,  and  laid  the  foandatioa  of  ki  ^ 
two  treatises,  published  in  1769  and  1771. » '' 
he  gave  a  description  of  a  new  ebeCiieyBrr 
In  1774,  VolU  became  rector  of  the  |«aa 
Como,  and  professor  of  physics,  aad,  it\7^^ 
transferred  to  Pavta.     Here  he  occaH  ^' 
entirely  with  electrical  resenrthcs.   Be  ^  ' 
viously  (1777^  invented  the  eleetio|iheraL  * 
invention  of  the  electroaeope  was  ako  u  m^ 
improvement.    (See  flkeCntetCf.)   fbdmf^^ 
upon  the  bubbk»  which  arise  from  *imimi  ^ 
led  him  also  to  some  valuable  dBseovcriefs*^ 
to  gases.     The  electrical  pistol  the  es6»^ 
the  lamp  with  inflamnMible  air,  the  ckftt'^  '* 
denser,  and  other  inventions,  are  tmtff  ^'  ^^ 
to  renown.     He  next  tamed  hk  sttcsti*  "  *' 
of  the  atmospherical  pbenoaaeaa,  se  tk  »y 
hail  ht^  and  subsequently  increased  ha  ^■^' 
by  the  discovery  of  the  Voltaic  pik  (tee  0>-- 
and.  in  1782,  made  a  tour  through  Fnaee.  Gr^^ 
England  and  Holland,  on  which  oecaaos  r  • , 
treated  with  great  respect  by  Hanrr.JMty^*    ; 
Voltaire.     On  his  return  to  Itsly,  he  irr*- , 
the  cultivation  of  the  potato  into  L«akf'' 
1794,  he  received  the  Copleiaa  ncdd  H 
royal  society  of  London,  on  areoast  ef  k 
upon  the  eondanaer;  and,  in  1801,  ki  ^ 
paratus  attractad  so  nodi  nolies  k  f^ 
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the  fint  eoiMul  made  him  «  present  of  0000  Inmct. 
He  wii  ■nbtequently  deputy  from  the  univernty  of 
Pavie  to  the  eoniulta  held  at  Lyons,  and  Napoleon 
conferred  upon  him  the  eroie  of  the  legion  of  hon- 
our, and  the  order  of  the  iron  crown.  In  1816,  the 
emperor  Francis  appointed  him  director  of  the 
philosophical  fiicuUy  in  the  nniTersity  of  PsTia.  As 
ft  man,  Volta  was  simple,  modest  and  religions,  a 
good  &ther  and  citiien.  Antinori  edited  a  collec- 
tion of  his  works  {Opert  tK  Vcka^  Florence,  1616, 
5  vols.),  and  professor  Zuecala  published  a  eulogy 
upon  him  {EU^i  di  VpUm)  in  1627. 

VOLTAIC  PILE.     S9eGahanum. 

VOLTAIRE,  FftANcn  Mabib  Aftouvr  db.  If 
any  man  ever  showed  the  natural  soTcreignty  of  the 
Intellect,  and  its  superiority  to  all  earthly  splendour, 
it  was  this  distinguished  man,  who,  in  a  nation,  and 
at  a  time,  when  the  learned  and  scientific  were  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  upper  domestics  of  the  great, 
undertook  to  secure  for  them  an  independent  sta- 
tion. His  influence  was  felt  throughout  Europe ; 
and  nerer  did  a  man,  by  the  force  of  his  writings, 
obtain  such  power  over  his  nation.  Voltaire  was 
bom  at  Chatenay,  near  Paris,  February,  20,  1694. 
His  &ther,  Francis  Arooet,  notary  of  the  Chitelet, 
and  finally  treasurer  of  the  chamber  of  accounts, 
possessed  considerable  property,  so  that  he  was 
enabled  to  give  his  son  an  excellent  education. 
Voltaire  received  his  first  instruction  in  the  Jesuits' 
college  of  Louis  XIV.,  under  Poree  and  Le  Jay. 
Here  he  displayed  talents  which  warranted  the 
highest  expectations.  In  his  third  year  he  was  able 
to  repeat  the  Mies  of  La  Fontaine,  and,  somewhat 
later,  redted,  from  memory,  a  poem  of  Rousseau 
(Ze  Jfetseif),  before  the  celebrated  Ninon  de 
TEncloe,  who  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  tslent 
of  the  boy,  that  she  left  him  a  legacy  of  2000  Uvres 
to  purchase  a  library.  According  to  the  custom  of 
the  time,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  fiunily  name 
to  the  eldest  son,  and  therefore  assumed  that  name 
which  has  since  become  so  famous.  His  fiither 
wished  to  sec  him  a  lawyer  and  advocate ;  but  his 
love  of  literature  and  general  study  did  not  allow 
him  long  to  devote  himself  to  the  law.  He  wrote 
poetry  continually,  and  cultivated  his  talents  in  the 
company  of  own  of  much  accomplishment  and  wit, 
but  of  little  principle ;  such  as  Chaulieu,  the  mar- 
quis de  la  Fare,  marshal  Villars,  the  grand  prior  of 
Vendome,  the  prince  of  Conti,  and  ^ers.  Here 
he  caught  the  tone  of  polished  society  which  dis- 
tinguishes his  writings,  and  which  greatly  con- 
tributed to  his  influence.  His  fiither  was  displeased 
with  his  mode  of  life,  and  entreated  the  marquis  of 
Chateanneuf,  French  minister  to  Holland,  to  take 
the  young  Voltaire  with  him  as  a  page.  He  con- 
senteiii ;  but  Voltaire  fell  in  love  with  the  daughter 
of  madame  Noyer,  a  refugee  in  Holland,  and  was 
therefore  sent  back  to  his  family.  His  father 
would  receive  him  into  favour  again  only  on  condi» 
tion  of  his  resuming  the  study  of  the  law.  A  friend 
of  his  father,  monsieur  Caumartin,  at  length  re- 
leased him  from  the  necessity  of  pursuing  his  study, 
by  oflTering  him  a  quiet  re^denee  on  bis  estate, 
where  Voltaire  became  intimate  with  the  elder 
Caumartin,  who  awakened  in  him  a  great  admira- 
tion  of  Henry  IV.  and  of  Sully,  and  gave  him  a 
lively  idea  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  Hence 
originated  the  Henriade  and  the  Siieie  de  LomU 
XlV,  In  1716,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile, 
on  the  charge  of  having  written  a  satire  against  the 
government.  He  remained  in  confinement  a  year 
and  a  half,  aad»  in  this  litnation,  planned  a  poem 


upon  the  league,  the  result  of  which  was  the  Hwm* 
riade.  He  likewise  improved  his  tragedy  CEdipmM^ 
which  was  brought  upon  the  stage  in  1718,  and 
was  performed  forty-five  times  in  one  year.  Mean* 
while,  the  poet  had  been  released  from  prison  in 
consequence  of  the  real  author  of  the  satire  having 
disclosed  himself,  but  had  been  banished  from  Paris. 
Now,  however,  fai  consequence  of  the  regent,  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  being  delighted  with  the  (Ediprnt^ 
he  was  allowed  to  return.  His  father  himself  was 
so  much  pleased  with  the  representation  of  this 
play,  that  he  embraced  his  son  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  and  from  this  time  left  him  to  his  own  incli- 
nation. Voltaire  now  fell  passionately  in  love  with 
the  marchioness  of  Villars,  so  that  his  attention  was 
withdrawn,  for  a  time,  from  poetry ;  but,  having 
recovered  from  this  passion,  he  wrote  the  play  of 
ArUwure^  which  was  unsucoessfuL  It  was  after- 
wards brought  upon  the  stage,  in  1725,  under  the 
name  of  Marimmne,  when  it  met  with  much  applause, 
and  was  often  repeated.  In  1722,  he  accompanied 
nsadame  de  Rupelmonde  to  Brussels,  where  he- be- 
came acquainted  with  Jean  Baptiste  Rousseau;  but 
the  characters  of  the  two  were  so  difiTcrent,  that  their 
acquaintance  terminated  in  a  complete  separadon. 
In  1728,  Voltaire  was  engaged  in  completing  the 
Sturuidet  which,  about  this  period,  appeared  for 
the  first  time  in  London,  under  the  name  of  the 
League,  but  without  the  consent  of  Voltaire,  and 
in  a  very  imperfect  state.  The  president  Hinault, 
and  other  friends,  disturbed  him  so  much  by  their 
criticisms  upon  this  production,  that  he  threw  it 
into  the  fire.  IlenauU  snatched  it  out,  with  these 
words:  **Your  poem  is  like  your  hero:  notwith- 
standing his  fiittlts,  be  was  a  great  king,  and  the 
best  of  men."  In  1726,  Voltaire  was  again  im- 
prisoned, at  the  age  of  thirty-two  years,  in  the 
Bastile.  He  had  offended  the  chevalier  de  Rohan, 
a  proud  young  nobleman,  who,  in  consequence, 
caused  him  to  be  beaten  by  his  servant.  Voltaire 
now  learned  to  fence,  and  diallenged  the  chevalier, 
whose  relations  thereupon  procured  an  order  for 
his  imprisonment.  At  the  end  of  six  months,  he 
was  released  at  the  intercession  of  the  marchioness 
de  Prie,  the  fiivourite  of  the  regent,  who  admired 
his  poetical  talents;  but  be  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  kingdom.  He  went  to  England,  where  his 
Henriade  was  published  by  subscription,  at  the  re- 
quest of  king  George  L  and  the  princess  of  Wales. 
From  this  be  obtained  considerable  emolument. 
He  became  acquainted  with  many  men  of  rank,  and 
distinguished  scholars,  but  gave  such  license  to  his 
wit,  that  it  is  said  Pope's  mother  was  sometimes 
driven  away,  by  his  conversation,  from  her  son's 
table.  In  1728,  he  received  permission  to  return  to 
,Fnmoe,  where  he  put  his  acquisitions  into  a  lottery. 
By  this,  as  well  as  by  other  fortunate  speculations 
(he  traded  under  the  name  of  Du  Moulin,  and  sent 
ships  to  Africa),  he  obtained  great  wealth,  so  that, 
after  he  came  Into  possession  of  the  estates  of  his 
lather  and  brother,  his  income  amounted  to  nearly 
190,000  livres,  which  he  employed  in  a  praiseworthy 
manner:  he  particularly  aided  youthful  literary 
talent.  In  1790,  he  brought  the  tragedy  of  Brutus 
upon  the  stage ;  but,  notwithstanding  roudi  merit, 
it  did  not  please  universally.  His  talent  for  dra- 
matic poetry  was  even  doubted;  and  Fontenelle 
and  La  Motte  advised  him  not  to  employ  his  genius 
any  more  in  this  manner.  His  answer  was  the 
Za^e,  a  play,  which  produced  a  deep  and  universal 
impression,  and  is  still  a  favobrite  on  the  French 
stage.     He  afterwards  attacked  the  pretensions  of 
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the  chitreli  with  such  vehemenee,  in  his  Lettrea 
philo$ophifue9t  tliat  the  parliament  of  Paris  con* 
demned  the  book  to  be  burnt ;  and  an  order  was 
issued  for  the  arrest  of  the  author.  He  therefore 
passed  some  yesrs  in  oonoealment  at  Cirey,  near 
Vassi,  in  Champagne,  where  he  was  treatCMi  with 
the  greatest  kindness  by  the  mistress  of  the  estate* 
the  marchioness  du  Chatelet  and  wrote  his  JSip- 
Msiis  dm  la  PAUosophis  de  NetotoHf  to  make  his 
countrymen  acquainted  with  the  great  dlscoTeriea 
of  the  English  philosopher.  He  wished,  as  he  ex* 
pressed  it,  to  exhibit  the  Briarwis  in  miniature.  But 
scientific  labours  were  by  no  meaas  so  well  adap* 
ted  to  his  powers  as  the  culture  of  the  beUea-UUrea. 
He  soon  returned  to  poetry,  and  wrote,  in  1786^ 
his  Alzirtf  and,  in  1741,  his  Mohammtd,  The  at- 
tacks in>the  last  upon  fiuiaticism  displeased  the 
cl«cgy,  and,  by  the  advice  of  the  minister,  cardinal 
Fleury,  he  withdrew  the  piece ;  yet  it  was  afleiw 
wards  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  pope  him- 
self (Benedict  XIV.),  and  has  remained  upon  the 
stage  with  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  best  French 
productions  of  its  kind.  His  Mtropm  (1743)  was 
4be  first  French  draom  which  produced  a  strong 
effect  without  the  aid  of  love.  On  the  represents* 
tion  of  this  piece,  the  custom  was  introduced  of 
calling  for  the  appearance  of  the  writer.  Before 
this  time,  Voltaire  had  gained  the  favour  of  the 
court  by  a  political  service.  He  corresponded  with 
the  crown-prince  of  Prussia,  afterwards  Frederic 
the  Great,  who  had  a  great  fondness  for  French 
literature.     When  Frederic  ascended  the  throne,  in 

1740,  an  alliance  with  him  was  considered  desirable. 
Voltaire  was  sent  to  Berlin,  and  discovered  the 
ground  upon  which  Frederic  had  declined  the  ad- 
vances which  had  been  made  him.  The  alliance 
was  concluded  as  soon  as  France  had  declared  her- 
self against  Austria.  Voltaire  now  desired,  as  the 
reward  of  his  services,  some  marks  of  favour  from 
the  court,  to  facilitate  his  admission  to  the  academy, 
which  had  been  opposed  by  his  numerous  enemies. 
He  was  therefore  invited  to  compose  a  piece  for 
the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of  the  dauphin,  and 
wrote  the  Princess  of  Navarre.  The  piece  nvas 
approved,  if  not  by  the  public,  at  least  by  the 
court;  and  his  reward  nvas  the  place  of  ggnHU 
hoMme  ordinaire^  and  historian  of  France.  As  such, 
he  planned  a  history  of  the  then  existing  war  of 

1741.  It  was  not  however,  until  1746  that  he  re- 
eeived  a  place  in  the  academy.  In  the  meantime, 
he  was  persecuted  with  lampoons  of  all  kinds,  so 
that  he  withdrew,  with  madame  du  Chatelet,!  to 
the  court  of  king  Stanislaus,  at  Luneville.  Dur- 
ing this  time  were  produced  his  tragedies  Semira" 
mil,  Oreatet,  and  Rome  Sauvee^  the  subject  of  which 
was  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  After  the  death  of 
madame  du  Chatelet,  in  1749,  Voltaire  returned  to 
Paris,  where  he  contributed  much  to  form  the 
celebrated  actor  Lekain.  Frederic  the  Great  had 
hitherto  vainly  invited  him  to  Potsdam;  but  being 
told  that  Frederic  had  called  A  maud  the  rising  and 
him  the  Betting  sita,  his  self-love  was  so  much 
touched  that  he  sprang  out  of  bed,  and  exclaimed, 
**  Frederic  may  judge  of  affairs  of  state,  but  not  of 
me  1  Yes ;  I  will  go  and  show  him  that  I  am  not 
setting  yet."  He  went  to  Potsdam  in  June,  1750. 
Frederic  treated  him  with  the  greatest  distinction : 
in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm,  he  even  kissed  his 
band.  Voltaire  occupied  an  apartment  under  that 
of  the  king,  with  permission  to  visit  him  at  certain 
hours,  and  had  a  table  and  equipage  at  his  com- 
mand.    He  spent  every  day  two  hours  with  the 


king,  and  revised  Us  Utersry  prDdacfiflsi.«W  ■ 
he  himself  said,  he  never  fiolcd  to  pnim  \U  («•. 
and  quietly  to  strike  out  the  bal    Btt  tkii('«v. 
ship  conttnued  hardly  a  year.    A  qaiml  hetw 
Maiupertnis,  president  of  the  Berha  utkmf,  m 
a  mathematician  nansed  KSnig,  in  vliek  Ydte* 
took  part,  drew    upon    him  ths  tfipWMiw  t 
Frederic,  who  caused  his  Aimkie,  s  mtat  t^m 
Manpertuis,  to  be  burnt  in  the  pitsnet  d  ii 
writer,  and  sent  him  his  dismisaoa.   Vdim  » 
turned  to  the  king  the  chambcriua't  key  »<  '^ 
cross  of  the  order  which  had  beea  tatkmim  -& 
with  some  verses,  ia  which  he  conpucd  Uaidi '. 
a  lover  who  sends  bai^  the  portisitsf  Uiatinfe 
but  the  king  soon  restored  thesL   ?shHf-<« 
made  a  visit  to  the  duchess  of  Ooths.   Ikmu 
absenee,  Biaupertuls  saeeeedcd  in  depriiim  a»^ 
the  favour  of  the  king,  and  he  eoadaMisim 
to  France.     When  he  reached  FkuUart  «  * 
llaine,  he  was  stopped  hy  order  of  fnknt^htm 
he  had  with  him  varioos  pradaetieas  sf  tke  bi 
who  feared  that  he  would  use  tbsm  ts  Ui  pnywCn 
He  was  likewise  compelled  to  resiga  the  cbasr- 
Iain's  key,  his  order,  and  his  proaaMsf  spass 
of  22,000  livres.      The  bread  betwen  Pnct! 
and  Voltaire  was  now  irreparable.    VskaJR  uk 
to  reside  in  Paris;  but  his  PmeeUt  dOrdm  m 
excited  so  much  displeasure,  tbst  he  m  mcv 
lowed  to  remain  in  the  capital    He  ssv  ra»> 
for  some  years  at  Colmar,  where  he  vnu  '- 
Orphan  of  China,  and  bought  a  eoeatry  wt  it  a 
neighbourhood  ot  Geneva.    Jean  Jacqea  Bmm 
sent  him  his  welUknown  treatise  which  M  ^f-i 
the  prise  of  the  aoadeany  of  Dijoa.    Tobw  • 
turned  him  an  answer  whidi,  amoi^  ass;  hnr 
ing  remarka,  contained  the  foUovisf  »to> 
"  When  I  read  your  treatise,  I  desire  te  cnsrpr 
all-fours."    This  ridicule  made  the  author  d  U* 
his  irreconcilable  eneroj.      Soon  after,  Ydrp 
took  part  in  the  poUtioal  ccmteDtiatts  thes  ^n- 
ing  in  Geneva;  and,  having  becoaw  iBfel'*«> 
disputes  with  many  of  the  priaapsl  pe^'.  • 
thought  it  best  to  leave  the  place.    Betkc^r 
purchased  the  estate  of  Femey,  inthsPsn^^'- 
where  he  resided  the  rest  of  his  life,  viUhii'.- 
madame  Denis.     He  drew  manoiaetiircfs.  s^  *  - 
settlers,  into  his  district,  obtained  fiDrthcv.tt.'  . 
his  influence,  important  advantsgcs,  md  rrct 
like  a  petty  prince  among  his  sulQccti^   Bf* 
erected  a  new  and  elegant  chnrrh,  with  tW  »' 
tion  Veo  erexit   VoHaire,     JL  derided  eses< 
tyranny  and  oppression,  he  afforded  sid  0^  f' 
tection  to  many  persecuted  persoM;  S0ss|'-*' 
to  the  familyof  Jemi  Calaa,  whohadlsnest''* 
to  fanaticism.     At  that  time,  he  wrote  hk  mf 
treatise  upon  toleration.     The  giand-du;^ 
the  great  Comeille  also  experioiieed  his  heuf} 
the  numerous  writings  which  be  composed  a 
retreat,  his  free  spirit  employed  the  va^ 
ridicule,  and  the  boldest  eloqoeaee,  s(s» 
which  contravened  his  ideas  of  frccdosi  tf^ 
pendence.       To  the  clergy  he  was  ptftrv- 
hostile,  on  account  of  their  intolersacc  »i  F 
cuting  spirit     But  he  often  injured  the  m^ 
religion  itself  while  he  attacked  its  scmsa 
motives,  moreover,  were  not  always  of  tW  ^* 
kind.     In  1757,  the  first  edition  of  hit  «>^ 
peered,  prepared  under  his  own  eye.    It  w^ 
him  with  Frederic  the  Great.     This  nmr* 
newed  his  correspondence  with  Voltsiiv,  »<• 
him  his  own  bust*  of  porcelain,  with  th«  v*-* 
Ftro  tsMROfteit.     The  empreia  Cithariar  « '-* 
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Rfmt  Urn,  llkewlte,  splendid  pretentt,  ■eeoropmied 
by  the  most  flattering  lettert.  In  return  for  an 
if  ory  boi,  made  by  henelf,  and  for  her  inttructiont 
(prepared  for  the  direction  of  a  law  eommiMion 
which  she  had  instituted),  he  sent  her  a  bracelet 
netted  by  his  own  bands.  In  1709,  a  medal  wss 
stamped  in  honour  of  him,  the  inscription  on  which 
was  a  verse  taken  from  the  Htmimi*^  li  Ste  aux 
matiotu  U  baiuUam  de  Fwrrtmr.  Some  French 
literati,  together  with  Frederic,  erectod  a  statue  to 
him,  with  the  inscription  Statue  trigfe  ^  VoUaire 
par  Ua  hmmet  de  Uttret  tea  eampairiotee:  and 
Louis  XV.  said,  ««He  deserves  it."  All  strangers 
of  distinction  who  passed  by  Femey  stopped  to 
testily  their  esteem  for  this  remarkable  man.  Joseph 
II.  only  did  not  visit  him.  Nevertheless,  Voltaire 
was  by  no  means  happy.  Too  mach  accustomed 
to  the  constant  adosiration  of  the  world,  he  soon 
became  weary  of  his  quiet  life,  and  went,  even  in 
his  advanced  sge  (February,  1778),  once  more  to 
Paris.  Here  he  found  many  admirers,  who  adored 
him,  and  many  bitter  enemies.  He  was  sensible  of 
the  dislike  entertained  towards  him ;  and,  therefore, 
when  stopped  by  the  officers  of  the  customs,  with 
the  inquiry  if  he  had  any  contraband  goods  with 
him,  he  replied,  **  No,  no ;  there  is  nothing  con- 
traband  here  but  myself.'*  The  inquiry  of  the 
king,  on  his  arrival,  if  the  decree  of  the  parliament 
was  still  in  force  against  him,  made  him  anxious ; 
but  nothing  further  was  done  to  molest  him.  The 
French  academy  sent  three  of  their  members  to 
welcome  him,  though,  in  similar  cases,  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  send  but  one.  The  actors  waited  upon 
him  in  a  body  t  **  We  have  come,**  said  they,  **  to 
beseech  yoa  to  inspire  us  with  your  odes.'*  «I 
live  only  for  you  and  through  you,**  nvas  his  answer 
— a  proof  that  he  considered  his  dranms  as  his  chief 
productions;  and,  in  truth,  dramaHe  works  were 
his  last  labours.  He  wrote  his  TameMe  in  the 
siaty*sizth  year  of  his  sge.  The  calls  upon  him 
were  so  constant  that  he  felt  himself  oppressed  by 
them.  «*  I  am  snffoeated,**  said  he, «« but  it  is  with 
roses.**  FrankUtt  came,  with  his  grandson,  to  see 
Voltaire  t  •«  My  son,**  said  he,  *'  fiiU  upon  your  knees 
before  this  great  man.**  Voltaire  gave  the  boy  bis 
blessiog,  with  the  words  •«  Ood  and  freedom.*'  He 
had  brought  with  htm  a  new  tragedy,  Irine^  which 
was  performed  on  the  10th  of  May.  The  royal 
femily  was  present,  and  the  piece  was  received  with 
unbounded  applause.  The  French  academy  sent 
him  their  gratulations  on  this  ocessioa,  and  placed 
his  bust  by  the  side  of  Comeille*s.  Al  the  sixth 
representation,  he  came  into  the  theatre;  and, 
when  he  had  tat  down  in  his  box,  a  player  entered, 
and  presented  him  with  a  laurel  wreath ;  and,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  piece,  bis  bust  was  also 
crowned  in  the  theatre.  All  these  excitements, 
together  with  incessant  literary  labours,  and  the 
diaqge  from  his  accustomed  manner  of  life,  affected 
his  health  so  much  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  could 
not  live  much  longer.  He  perceived  this  plainly: 
"  I  have  come  to  Paris,**  he  said,  "  to  find  my  glory 
aiid  my  grave."  He  could  not  sleep;  and  a  large 
dose  of  opium,  which  he  took  without  the  advice 
of  his  physician,  is  thought  ^  have  hastened  his 
death.  When  his  tenants  heard  of  his  sickness, 
they  wished  to  go  to  Paris,  and  carry  him  in  a  lit- 
ter, to  Ferney.  He  resided  in  Paris  with  the  mar- 
quis  de  Villette.  The  latter  sent  to  the  principal 
clergyman  of  St  Sulpice,  to  induce  him  to  beg  Vol- 
taire to  submit  to  the  ceremony  which  CSatholic 
Christians  undeifo  oa  laaving  the  world.    Tlwdiw 


eumstanccs  of  the  ease  have  beca  related  differently  t 
but  it  is  certain  that  Voltaire  died  without  receiv- 
ing  the  sacrament,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
May  80,  1776.  The  archbishop  of  Paris  is  said  to 
have  denied  the  corpse  Christian  burial  %  and  it  was 
therefore  interred  secretly  at  Seelli^res,  a  Bemar- 
diae  abbey,  between  Nogent  and  Troyes.  By  a 
decree  of  the  national  assembly  (1791),  his  remaina 
were  placed  In  the  Pantheon,  in  Paris,  near  those 
of  J.  J.  Rousseau  and  other  great  men. 

The  exterior  of  Voltaire  uras  quite  characteristic. 
In  his  countenance,  as  has  been  said,  there  was  a 
mixture  of  the  eagle  and  the  monkey  %  and,  in  char- 
acter, he  united  the  boldness  of  the  one  with  some- 
thing of  the  malice  of  the  other.  Ho  was  impetu- 
ous, irritable,  sensitive,  but  also  mild,  compassiooate, 
benevolent,  cheerful,  and  lively  from  principle. 
With  noble  views  and  principles,  his  actions  were 
not  always  the  aMwt  praiseworthy ;  and  many  of  his 
good  deeds  did  not  flow  from  the  purest  sources^ 
He  had  soosething  vacillating  in  his  character ;  and, 
notwithstanding  his  hatred  of  prejudice,  he  fre- 
quently bowed  to  it  in  a  manner  which  did  him  lit- 
tle honour.  From  vanity  ho  flattered  the  great, 
and  often  sought  their  company  for  the  same  reason. 
His  feme  did  not  become  great  till  after  his  retire- 
ment from  court.  He  was  too  selfish  to  inspire 
love,  and  avarice  is  said  to  have  had  much  ascend- 
ency over  him.  Yet  he  was,  in  his  latter  years, 
the  friend  of  the  poor,  and  the  protector  of  the  op- 
pressed. Notwithstanding  all  his  admirers,  he 
gained  no  friend.  He  had  great  talents,  but  not 
an  elevated  charscter;  and  his  writings  want  the 
charm  which  only  a  great  soul  can  give.  Neverw 
theless,  he  often  acted  nobly.  The  abb^  Desfon- 
taincs,  to  whom  he  had  shown  much  kindness,  pub- 
lished, without  any  authority,  an  edition  of  the 
Henriade  from  a  very  imperfect  manuscript.  Des- 
fontaiiics  became  unfortunate,  repented  of  what  he 
had  done,  and  Voltaire  became  again  his  benefactor. 
Being  arrested  on  account  of  a  dishonourable  ac- 
cusation, the  abb^  owed  to  Voltaire*s  influence  with 
madame  de  Prie  his  freedom,  his  honour,  and  per- 
haps his  life.  Desfontaines  recompensed  this  fevour 
by  a  severe  criticism  and  a  bitter  lampoon.  To  a 
peasant,  deprived,  by  an  unjust  sentence,  of  his 
land,  friio  applied  to  Voltaire  for  assistance,  he 
gave  8000  livres,  and  invited  him  to  settle  in  Fer- 
ney. In  company,  Voltaire  was  agreeable,  polite, 
and  a  complete  courtier.  The  activity  of  bis  tem- 
perament was  so  great  that  he  often  laboured  all 
night.  Even  in  his  eightieth  year,  he  worked 
fourteen  hours  a  day.  Among  his  works,  his 
dramas  hold  the  first  place*  He  is  the  worthy  rival 
of  Radne  and  Comeille.  and  his  pieces  are  stiU 
fevoorites  with  the  French.  Notwithstanding  hia 
great  wit,  however,  Voltaire  was  not  dbtingoished 
tn  comedy.  The  Hemiade  has  many  striking  pas. 
sages,  but  wants  true  epic  characters,  and  is  fsultv 
in  its  plan.  Among  his  historical  works,  the  SUae 
de  Lama  XIV,  et  XV.  and  the  Hietaira  de  Ckariee 
XIL,  the  Seaai  ear  tHittmre  gSmSrale,  mar  lee 
Megan  et  TEeprii  dee  Natume,  abound  in  penetrat- 
ing views.  His  merits  are  not  those  of  thorough 
investigation,  but  of  striking  and  happy  descrip- 
tion, and  sagacious  observation.  His  prevailing 
defect  is  the  exaggerated  estimation  of  the  superi- 
ority of  the  French  over  other  modem  nations. 
His  philosophical  romances,  treatises,  smaller  poems, 
narratives,  dialogues,  Ac,  show  a  comprehensive 
spirit,  and  great  felicity  of  execution.  In  the  de- 
pisrtmeat  oi  fogitivo  pieoea^  ho  b 
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proM  writer,  be  it  uneqiialledt  so  beautiful  ind 
poliabed  it  bit  exprettion,  to  copiout  bit  wit. 
Among  all  the  Freneb  writen,  be,  perbtpt,  ditplayt, 
in  the  fullest  degree,  the  peculitrities  of  bis  nation. 
The  accomplished  marchioness  du  Chatelet,  as  we 
have  already  said,  was  his  intimate  friend ;  hence 
the  LeUreg  uUditea  de  la  Marq,  du  CkaieUt  et  Sup^ 
pUment  &  la  CorreqMntdance  de  Voltaire  avec  le  Eoi 
de  Pnuee,  jrc*  avtc  dee  Notee  hietor,  (Paris, 
1818),  is  an  important  addition  to  bis  biography. 

See  La  Vie  de  Voltaire  par  Condorcet;  also  La 
Vie  de  Voltaire  par  M.  [Merder]  (Geneva,  1788); 
JExamen  ^dee  Ouvraaet  de  Af.  de  Voltaire  par  M, 
Lmguet  (Brussels,  1788);  Vie  litteraire  de  Voltaire 
ridipee  par  de  Luehet,  The  abbg  Duremet  de- 
scribes  him  more  particularly  as  a  man,  and  a  pri- 
vate man,  in  bis  Vie  de  Voltaire  tuivie  d'Aneedotee 
qui  compoaent  aa  Vie  privSe  (Paris,  1797):  see  also 
M^moiree  mtr  Voltaire  et  ear  set  Ouvrapes  par 
Wagniire  et  Ltmgehamp^  aee  Seeritairee  (1826,  two 
vols.).  Wagiiidre  was  directed  bv  the  empress 
Catharine,  who  bought  VolUire*s  library,  to  arrange 
it  in  St  Petersburg,  as  it  bad  stood  in  Femey. 
The  Vie  de  Voltaire^  by  Maiure,  is  very  partial. 
His  works  were  published  by  Beaumarchais,  at 
Kehl,  1784,  seq.  in  70  vols.  4to  and  8vo,  and  92 
vols.  12mo ;  and,  by  Palissot,  with  notes,  at  Paris, 
1796,  seq.  The  Pikiee  itUditee  appeared  at  Paris 
in  1820.  Since  1817,  maqy  editions  of  the  works 
of  Voltaire  have  been  published  (tbe  cheapest  by 
Touquet,  1820).  In  1823,  some  unpublished  works 
of  his  were  found  in  the  imperii  hermitage,  at 
Petersburg:  the  most  important  are  a  bitter  com- 
mentary upon  Rousseau's  Contrat  Soeial,  and  a 
tales  the  latter  has  since  been  published.  Dupont 
has  lately  published  an  edition  of  Voltaire's  works, 
in  70  volumes.  A  tolerably  complete,  but  perhaps 
not  entirely  impartial  reidew  of  tbe  numerous 
literary  contests  of  Voltaire,  is  given  in  the  Tableau 
phiioaophique  de  FEeprit  deM.de  Voltaire  (Geneva, 
1771> 

VOLTERRA;  a  town  of  Tuscany,  twenty-four 
miles  south-west  of  Florence,  with  5000  inhabitants. 
It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  public  seminary 
of  education.  Tbe  ancient  Volattera  was  one  of 
the  twelve  principal  cities  of  Etruria,  and  bad 
100,000  inhabitants.  Some  Etruscan  monuments 
still  remain :  among  these  are  its  walls,  with  a  gate, 
dedicated  to  Hercules;  and  tbe  fish-pond,  construct- 
ed of  enormous  blocks  of  stone.     See  Etruria, 

VOLUME  (Latin  volumen),  Tbe  volume  of  a 
body  has  reference  to  tbe  space  which  it  occupies. 
To  have  a  correct  idea  of  this,  imagine  a  body  im- 
mersed entirely  in  a  liquid,  which  neither  changes 
nor  penetrates  it.  If  it  is  now  taken  out,  and  we 
add  new  liquid,  to  raise  the  contents  of  the  vessel 
aa  high  as  they  were  when  the  body  was  immersed, 
tbe  amount  of  the  newly-added  liquid  will  give  us 
tbe  volume  of  the  body.  Thus  we  have  a  simple 
means  of  ascertaining  tbe  volume  of  small  bodies, 
the  irregularity  of  which  presents  some  difficulty 
In  the  way  of  determining  it  by  ordinary  means. 
Volume  must  not  be  confounded  with  maee.  On 
the  volume  also  depends  tbe  difference  of  tbe  abso- 
lute and  specific  gravity. 

VOLUMNIA.     See  Coriohmme. 

VOLUNTARY  CONTROVERSY.  The  prin- 
ciples involved  in  this  controversy  are  not  new  in 
the  hutory  of  tbe  church ;  though  it  began  under 
its  preMut  peculiar  designation  in  tbe  year  1832. 
A  certain  portion  of  those  called  Evangelical  Dis- 
lontert  met  in  Edinbiuf  h«  In  September  of  that 


year,  and  formed  themselves  into  i  Hcidf  a  i» 
port  of  what  they  styled  Volimf try  CVsfd  K'. 
pies,  the  avowed  object  of  which  vii  tie  orertht* 
of  all  civil  establishments  of  religioiu  Tki  »> 
sumed  the  description  of  **  VQlnBtsry,"  m  ofpr. 
to  what  they  maintained  was  the  conpskor;  ^ 
dple  of  an  establishment,  vis.  tits  curtioi  et  t. 
dvil  authority  to  eompcl  paynent  of  tW  ttb.* 
ments  of  tbe  clergy,  either  lecuicd  or  iQottc:  . 
them  by  the  law  of  tbe  land.    It  vo«U  k  t^ 
gether  out  of  place  to  cnomerste,  6r  ka  to  C> 
trate,  tbe  various  arguments  addsccd  bf  t^  nf& 
tive  parties  in  this  doubtless  fcryimpoftiiteiev 
versy.     It  may  be  enough  to  state  f ci}  ikr:}  ^ 
general  grounds  assumed  and  nMiatsiscd.  \u^ 
sailing  party  affirmed  that  a  civil  otiUiibn: 
religion  was  contrary  to  scriptorc,  sot  uk}  im. 
thoriied  but  condemned  in  the  Mew  Tottv , 
contrary  to  tbe  spirituality  of  the  kngdon  of  On 
unjust  in  its  nature,  an  in vasioa  of  the  nfM^^  (^ 
science,  and  most  injurious,  in  its  pnettai  de? 
both  to  religion  and  to  the  rightt  sad  isietf.i  • 
society ;  while  it  was  altogether  ssseoosn  * 
afford  religious  instructioa  to  tbe  pcopie,  t^-^ 
being,  in  the  inherent  power  ef  tbe  pi^f^aoe 
to  secure  its  diffusion  and  sappoctiatbtwtk  k. 
that   these  views  were  amply  eoafirvod  V  ^ 
history  of  the  church  la  anaeat  and  isofaitarv 
and  especially  by  tbe  condition  of  rdfioi  b  -y 
United  States  of  America,  wbeie  it  iikfthf » 
state  altogether  to  itaelf.     The  othoi  bhs^l^ 
with  equal  confidence,  jnst  tbe  very  reftm  d^» 
principles,  and  affinned  that  statei  ssd  b:^ 
were  bound,  by  tbe  principles  of  Batanlsid'rfaf■ 
religion,  to  honour  God  and  support  sad  oomt 
bis  truth;  tbatanestaUisbmentofthetiwRk« 
and  its  enoouragemeot  by  the  ciril  isn*"^ 
enjoined  in  tbe  precepts,  and  aathorind  bt  u.o 
amples,  of  tbe  Old  Testament,  sad  is  sot  «s^ 
nor  repealed  in  the  New,  bat  aatboriied  ^ ' 
principles  and  iatinsated  in  its  prophtOBi  ^ 
conscience  has  no  claims  that  iatcriae  r.*^  - 
law  of  God  and  duty  to  biro,  sad  sks  kt«  • 
right  to  plead  an  erring  and  sinful  eomoesa  • 
bar  to  tbe  support  and  encoongentfat  d  W ' 
gion ;  that  to  prevent  a  state  fran  sckBOVA; 
God  and  the  Christiaa  religion,  wodd  k  t  • 
christianiie  and  render  it  atbeisticsl,  to  ianf  ' 
Lord  Jesus  Cbrbt  of  his  apiritoal  beidr^  •> 
bis  rights  and  glory  as  tbe  Kii^  ef  kiji|i«e  - 
of  lords ;  and  would  be  destructive  of  tbr  fer-^ 
interests  of  the  communitjr,  whose  warAwi> 
cal  well-being,  which  tbe  state  is  bousd  ts^ 
can  only  be  secured  by  tbe  naiverssl  prt«iir>i 
tbe  true  religion;    that  to  oblsia  ih  f^"' 
among  all  duses  of  the  people,  the  ■<  >^  - 
oouragement  of  the  state  are,  in  the  arta» 
pravity  of  mankind,  which  has  no  deist  k 
gospel,  absolntely  necessary ;  that  tbcor  «»«• ' 
supported  by  an  appeal  to  the  benefioil  i^ 
the  establishment  in  this  coaatry,  by  the  W« 
the  church  in  past  times,  and  awR  efpsu 
tbe  extreme  destitution  of  reUgioas  wiru» 
the  United  Stotcs  of  America. 

It  would  be  imprudent  in  ns  to  give  «  ^' 
in  a  work,  of  this  kind,  on  either  side  of  ti»  - 
agitated  and  deeply  important  qacsties.  *' 
informati<m  may  be  obtained  by  eoofs^^ 
works  of  the  respective  parties,  published  f^ 
smoe  the  date  above  spedficd ;  thoegb  (>  • 
^neral  principles  may  be  fiMind  in  ans?  ^ 
in  every  period  since  the  BelbnaatiaB. 
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VOLUNTEER,  in  military  laitfoaget  one  iHio 
lervn  in  the  eriny,  or  undertiuies  a  particular  duty 
without  being  obUge4  bo  to  do :  thui  officere  not 
utifrequently  take  part  in  a  campaign^  as  volunteera. 
When  an  enterprise  of  peculiar  danger  ii  to  be  un« 
dertaken,  aa  the  attault  of  a  formide^ble  battery,  the 
taking  of  a  square,  ke.,  a  call  is  made  for  volun- 
teers ;  and  those  who  survive  receive  rewards  of 
money,  or  medals,  swords,  &c.,  or  promotion. 
Sometimes  there  are  also  bodies  of  troope  eonsist- 
ing  entirely  of  volunteers ;  e.  g.  the  Prussian  volun- 
teer rilemen,  attached  to  each  battalion  in  the  oaoft- 
paigns  of  1813,  1814  and  1815,  and  the  volunteer 
companies  of  dtisens  raised,  in  1794,  in  England. 
These  mostly  laid  aside  their  anna  in  1801 ;  but 
when  the  war  broke  out  again  in  1803,  and  the 
intention  of  the  French  to  effect  a  landing  was 
announced,  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  rose 
anew,  and  the  ministers  apoke  of  nearly  500,000 
volunteers  being  in  arms. 

VOLUTES.     See  ArekUeetwre. 

VON ;  a  German  preposition,  meaning,  in  some 
cases,  from,  or  of.  ft  is  prefixed  to  the  names  of 
the  host  of  noblemen  in  that  country ;  in  which 
case  It  is  equivalent  to  the  French  cfe,  and  the 
Dutch  tHm,  which  latter,  however,  does  ]>y  no 
meant  always  indicate  nobilitv.  There  are  a  few 
cases,  also,  in  Oemumy,  in  which  ron  precedes  the 
name  of  a  commoner.  The  origin  of  this  significa- 
tion of  poa  was,  probably,  that  the  early  noblemen 
were  called  by  their  Christian  name,  with  the  addi- 
tioii  ol  the  castle  or  village  which  belonged  to  them. 
Before  £unily  names  became  settled  (see  iVaaies), 
it  was  very  customary,  on  the  European  continent, 
to  call  any  person,  commoner  or  nobleman,  by  his 
Christian  name,  with  the  addition  of  the  place  in 
which  he  resided,  either  changed  into  an  adjective, 
or  with  the  preposition  of,  de,  van.  By  degreea, 
this  became  a  distinction  ofthe  nobility  in  Germany, 
but  not  in  Holland. 

VONDEL,  JoosT  VAN  nsa,  one  of  the  moat 
celebrated  poets  of  Holland,  of  which,  however,  he 
was  not  a  native,  was  bom  at  Cologne,  in  1567. 
His  parents,  who  were  Anabaptists,  removed  to  Hal* 
land  while  he  was  a  child,  and  the  pioet  biosself  after- 
wards went  over  to  the  Arminians,  and  finally  died 
in  the  bosom  ofthe  Boman  Catholic  church,  in  1659, 
Nature  had  endowed  him  with  extraordinary  talents, 
and  he  derived  little  aid  from  education.  He  has 
been  called  the  Dutch  Shakspeare.  Devoting  him- 
self entirely  to  the  cultivation  of  poetry,  Vondel 
first  learned  Latin  and  French  in  the  thirtieth  year 
of  his  age,  read  the  Boman  and  French  writers,  and 
endeavoured  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  his  early 
education.  His  works  display  genius  and  elevated 
imagination;  but  the  language  is  often  incorrect. 
His  poems  compose  nine  vols,  quarto,  and  include 
metrical  versions  of  the  Psalms,  of  Virgil  and  of 
Ovid,  together  with  satires  and  tragedies.  Among 
the  latter,  Pnlamedes,  an  allegorical  piece  relating 
to  the  dnth  of  Bameveldt,  and  the  Conquest  of 
Amsterdam,  are  considered  the  masterpieces  of 
Dutch  tragedy.  Camper  has  treated  of  Vondel, 
in  a  Latin  prise  essay,  published  at  Leyden,  in 
1818. 

VOBABLBEBG  ;  a  mountainous  district,  now 
forming  a  drcle  of  the  Tyrol,  surrounded  by  the 
Tyrol,  Switierlaad,  lake  Constance,  and  Bavaria. 
It  has  its  own  separate  constitution,  and  consists 
of  the  lordships  of  Bregens,  Feldkirch,  Pludenz, 
ami  Hohenems,  with  a  population  of  86,754  soula, 
on  1578  sqaare  miles.    The  Vonrlberg  lordships 


derive  their  name  from  the  Arlberg,  or  Adlersberg 
(Eagle  mountain),  which  belong*  to  the  Noric  Alps, 
and  separates  them  from  the  TyroL  They  were 
annexed  to  the  Tyrol  in  1782,  and  were  ceded  with 
it,  by  the  peace  of  Presburg,  to  Bavaria ;  but,  in 
1814,  were  restored  to  Austria.  The  country  is 
mountainous,  and  wateied  by  several  small  rivers, 
among  which,  the  Lech  and  the  Bier  take  their  rise 
here.  There  is  much  wood  and  good  pasturage, 
and  the  raising  of  cattle  is  the  chief  occupation  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  com  produced  is  not  equal 
to  the  consumption.  There  are  cotton  manufac- 
tures here,  and  the  making  wooden  ware,  and  the 
building  of  boats  and  houses  (the  latter  exported 
to  Switzerland),  employ  a  great  number  of  the  in- 
habitsnts.  The  chief  town  (Bregens)  has  2500 
inhabitants. 

VORSTIUS,  CoNAAO,  an  eminent  divine,  born 
at  Cologne,  in  1568,  was  the  son  of  a  dyer,  who 
secretly  seceded  to  the  Protestant  communion. 
Conrad  was  sent  to  Haerlera  and  Heidelberg,  at 
which  university  he  was  created  a  doctor  of  divinity. 
After  giving  lectures  on  theology,  at  Geneva,  in 
1596,  he  accepted  a  professorship  at  Steinfurt,  until 
1610,  when  he  received  a  call  to  succeed  Arminius 
in  the  professorship  of  theology  at  Leyden.  Hav- 
ing accepted  this  offer,  he  soon  became  involved  in 
the  controversial  war  which  raged  in  the  Nether- 
lands; and  the  Gomarists,  taking  advantage  of  a 
book  which  he  had  published,  entitled  TractatuM 
Theologicut  de  Deo,  accused  him  of  heresv.  James 
I.,  on  receiving  the  book  of  Vorstius,  drew  up  a 
catalogue  of  hereries  from  it,  which  he  sent  to  his 
minister  at  the  Hague,  with  an  order  to  certify  to 
the  states  how  much  he  detested  those  alleged 
errors.  He  also  caused  his  book  to  be  burnt  in 
London,  and  informed  the  states,  who  said  they 
would  inquire  into  the  case,  that  if  they  did  not 
dismiss  Vorstius,  none  of  his  subjects  should  visit 
Leyden.  The  appearance  of  a  work,  by  some  of 
his  disciples,  entitled  De  Officio  Christiotu  Somiwia, 
which  contained  some  anti-Trinitarian  doctrines, 
although  formally  disclaimed  by  Vorstius,  excited 
against  him  so  much  odium,  that  he  was  banished, 
by  the  states  of  Holland,  from  their  territories. 
(See  Armimms,  and  ArminianM.)  He  lived  for  more 
than  two  years  in  secrecy,  frequently  changing  his 
abode,  in  fear  of  his  life,  and  died,  in  1622,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-three. 

VORTICES  OF  DESCARTES.  See  De$ear- 
tea. 

VOSGES ;  a  chain  of  mountains  in  the  east  of 
France,  extending  from  north  to  south,  nearly  par- 
allel with  the  Rhine,  and  forming  a  continuation  of 
the  Jura  mountains,  which  separate  France  from 
Switzerland.  Beginning  in  the  vicinity  of  Belfort, 
in  the  ancient  Sundgau,  they  divide  Alsace  from 
Lorraine,  and,  bending  towards  the  German  pro- 
vinces on  the  Rhine,  they  terminate*  towards  the 
north-east,  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  under 
the  name  of  Htmdaruek  (q.  v.),  and  towards  the 
north-west,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Ardaaus.  Alsace,  situated 
on  the  German  side  of  the  Vosges,  haa  been  in  the 
possession  of  France  for  a  century ;  yet  the  lan- 
guage is  still  German.  The  highest  summits  attain 
an  elevation  of  nearly  4500  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  sea.  They  have  a  gentle  declivity,  and,  on 
the  eastern  and  southern  sides,  are  often  covered 
with  vineyards.  Great  part  of  the  Voigesi  mouh- 
tains  are  covered  with  forests :  and  they  are  rich  ia 
game,  wild  fowl,  nlver,  copper,  iron,  lokl,  coal  and 
Sr 
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ftntimonjT.  They  alio  contain  excellent  pasturage ; 
and  the  inhabitants  breed  many  cattle,  and  make 
large  quantities  of  cheese,  known  under  the  name 
of  Mwuier  dune.  The  111,  Lauter,  Moselle, 
Meurthe,  Saar  and  Saose  rise  in  this  chain  of 
mountains. 

V08GES ;  a  department  in  the  eastern  part  of 
France.     See  Department, 

VOSS,  JoHH  Henbt,  was  bom  in  1751,  in  Meek- 
lenburg.  Till  his  fourteenth  year,  he  was  educated 
in  the  small  town  of  Penslin.  In  1706,  he  was 
placed  at  the  school  of  New  Brandenburg.  He 
early  deroted  himself  to  the  dasdcal  languages, 
and  made  Terses.  Being  without  funds  to  support 
him  at  the  university,  he  accepted  the  place  of  tutor 
in  a  private  family,  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary 
means.  After  having  been  occupied  with  instruct- 
ing five  or  six  hours  a  day,  he  found  recreation  in 
Greek,  music  and  poetry.  In  1772,  he  went  to 
GSttingen,  where  he  joined  a  society  of  young  men, 
at  the  head  of  which  were  Boje  and  BOrger,  and 
which  has  since  become  important  in  the  history  of 
German  literature.  Voss  studied  theology,  which, 
however,  he  soon  gave  up,  in  order  to  devote  him- 
self entirely  to  philology.  Heyne  was  one  of  his 
chief  teachera;  but  with  him  he  quarrelled.  In 
l7'/6,  he  was  appmnted  rector  at  Ottendorf.  In 
1781,  after  the  publication  of  several  treatises,  he 
produced  his  German  Odyssey,  a  work  which,  what- 
ever may  be  the  opinion  of  some  respecting  it,  has 
rendered  this  grand  poem  national  with  the  Ger- 
mans, and  may  be  compared,  in  this  respect,  with 
Schlegel's  translation  of  Shakspeare.  In  17^  the 
state  of  his  health  obliged  him  to  go  to  Eutin.  His 
disputes  with  Heyne  continued.  In  1793,  appeared 
his  translation  of  the  Iliad,  and  that  of  the  Odyssey, 
in  a  new  form,  in  which,  however,  it  did  not  please 
BO  much  as  before,  being  more  simple.  Besides 
many  philological  and  antiquarian  works,  he  pub- 
lished an  idyl  in  the  epic  form,  called  Zntse,  in  1795. 
It  had  previously  appeared  in  1783,  but  was  now 
produced  with  improvements.  It  is  much  liked  by 
many  Germans :  others  consider  it  an  unfortunate 
attempt  to  give  an  epic  character  to  the  events  of 
an  ordinary  life.  In  1799,  appeared  his  translation 
of  the  whole  of  Virgil  into  German.  In  1801,  he 
added  a  volume  of  pastoral  poems  to  a  new  edition 
of  LiMae,  and,  in  180S,  four  volumes  of  lyric  poems, 
to  wHch  was  added  the  ZeUmeuwMi  Deutecher 
Spraehe,  a  work  of  considerable  importance.  In 
1802,  his  German  Homer  appeared  anew,  in  an  im- 
proved form.  In  1802,  he  went  to  Jena ;  in  1805, 
to  Heidelberg,  in  order  to  aid  the  new  organisation 
of  the  univenity.  Here  appeared,  in  1806,  his  Ger- 
man  Horace,  Hesiod,  and  Orpheus  the  Argonaut ; 
in  1807,  a  new  edition  of  Ltdu,  and  of  his  Homer ; 
in  1808,  a  German  Theocritus,  Bion  and  Moechus ; 
in  1810,  Tibullui  and  Lygdamus,  in  German;  in 
1811,  the  Latin  text  of  the  same,  prepared  from 
manuscripts.  In  1814,  he  published  a  much-im- 
proved edition  of  his  German  Homer.  In  1821, 
appeared  his  translation  of  Aristophanes ;  in  1824, 
a  translation  of  Aratus.  He  aliM>  undertook  to 
translate,  with  his  sons  Henry  (died  in  1822)  and 
Abraham,  the  whole  of  Shakspeare,  of  which  the 
three  first  volumes  appeared  in  18  <  9.  This  transla- 
tion cannot  stand  a  comparison  with  Schlegel's. 
In  1823,  Voss  came  out,  in  opposition  to  Creuzer 
(q.  v.),  with  his  Antieymholih  (Stuttgart,  1823). 
The  second  volume  was  published  by  his  son  Abra- 
ham,  from  manuscript,  in  1826.  Almost  at  the 
san^e  time  he  made  an  sttack  on  Catholic  mysticism, 


prindpalljr  in  consequence  of  his  lAeU  ens;  ^-f 
berg  becoming  a  Catholie.  Be  M  ii  IW  i 
Heidelbeif .  (See  Paatus's lAeamd  T^kb. 
demvom  J,H.  Fim,  1816.)  Ks  ttsystiv  v, 
the  best  existing  of  daasie  aathon,  nd  km  - . 
tribnted  much  to  the  advanceaieat  sf  GtrMs . . 
rature ;  while  Schlegers  trsaslstiom  sf  Stl^» 
and  other  modem  writers,  and  his  tratiM  « -. 
maatic  literature,  have  prevented  tkchaicili^ 
nent  from  becoming  excessive. 

V08SIU8,  ox  V08,  GxxAxn  JoBi^iedrb 
writer  on  criticism  and  philology,  bsii  sor  Rv. 
berg,  in  1577,  studied  at  DoiAvckt  wi  iMt 
At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  toumnni  hilirr 
career  by  the  pnblicatioa  of  a  Lstis  fmtfrt'  i 
prince  Maurice  of  Naasau,  and,  two  jcm  ie,  -^ 
came  director  oftlie  college  of  Dordfcdl  b:c« 
the  chair  of  philosophy  was  offered  Ua  k  «» • 
furt ;  but  he  preferred  the  directios  ef  tktk-^ 
gical  ooHege  established  at  Leydea ;  sad,  iftir  k- 
ing  oecnpied  that  post  four  years,  saiArttbtflra 
of  religious  controversy,  he  procured  tkMR^^ 
able  appointment  of  professor  of  rhetoric  ad  *<» 
logy.  Having  declared  himself  k  ktm  s  - 
Remonstrants,  he  became  obnoxioai  to  Ik  pn^w 
ing  party  in  the  church ;  and,  at  the  wpd  d  T 
gou,  or  Gonda,  in  1020,  he  was  depritrd  di*- 
fice.  Through  the  influence  of  srcttiikiU 
the  patron  of  Arminianism  in  Eagisadt  T«k*  ^ 
indemnified  for  hu  loss  by  a  prehendd  tfdii  << 
terbury,  with  permission  to  roatxaae  ka  rs« 
in  the  Netherlands.  In  1633,  he  vii  isiRrt 
Amsterdam,  to  occupy  the  chair  of  kiile^.^' 
tehoU  UbtMiru^  and  oontinoed  there  ti&  ha  {&' 
in  1649.  Among  his  nmncroos  works  ear  kv* 
fied  the  treatises  De  Origme  /dbfchfWe ;  i> :' 
toriciM  Graeit^  et  de  Hiaionde  I^ttak;  Jk  }< 
OreteU  et  LuiiMie  ;  De  Seiemtus  Mdk/miin  ■ 
QuatwfT  Ariihu  pegndaribtu  ;  Bktmefmf» 
InatUmticmee  Hieienete^  OrmameOem,  PMbee  ^* 
motogteoH  Zimgwee  Letim^ :  De  finu  Svw 
De  PhUoeopk&nm  Seetie.  A  eoikcCrre  cris^ 
his  works  appeared  in  6  vofau,  felio  (Aartc* 
1695—1701). 

V0S8IUS,  Isaac,  son  of  the  pmedisr.««^ 
at  Leyden,  in  1618,  and,  posse ssiwg  pi^  »-* 
talents,  acquired  early  repotatioB  aaMaftk  >r«r 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  be  puhliskd  •k'-' 
of  the  Periplus  of  Scylax,  with  a  I«lk  row^  • 
notes.     Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  mruk 
to  Stockholm,  and  ehoae  Uai  for  her  pctfiT" 
the  Greek  language.     Hia  quarrek  wiU  5>. 
having  rendered  the  court  of  Sweden  Aan 
to  him,  he  quitted  it  in  I649l  and  ttienri 
native  country,  where  be  employed  hmtdf 
production  of  various  learned  works,    b  !^ 
fisited  England,  and  was  adnsltted  ts  tkd^ 
LL.D.  at  Oxford ;  and,  in  1673.  hariif  W^ 
sented  to  a  caoonry,  at  Windsor,  by  Chsrk  T 
passed  the  remmning  part  of  hk  life  m  Ikf  V 
where  he  died  in  1688.     Beaidea  editiag  (kr  • 
of  ScyUx,  Justin  the  historian,  GatalhH»  h^ 
Mela,  St  Barnabas,  and  St  IgMlsas,  k  r«' 
Dieeertetio  de  vem  JEtaU  Mta^;  ik  Si^ 
iMerjjtretilmM  eontwiqtte  TVsaalsftkw  et  Ck*  I 
Dieiirtetumee,  in  which  he  difuadedthedrr 
of  the  Septuagint  vertioo  mtaat  the  B«b«« 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  De  iXtmaimm  Cmi* 
hue  MyfJbri,  he.     Isaac  Voasiw  vis.  •• 
England,   intimato  with   St    Erremearf  *^ 
duchess  of  Bfiisarin ;  but  th<Nigh  he  Bvirf  «- 
the  society  of  the  great,  hb  bchavioarOT- 
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Hntet  nid«,  and  hit  Imguage  bv  no  nmnt  decent. 
In  Us  writiagB,  he  loniatmincd  extravngnnt  pnim> 
doxei,  while  he  wee  generally  conitdered  ee  en  in- 
fidel in  religion.  Hence  Chnrlee  IL  leid  be  wne  e 
ft  range  dirine,  for  he  believed  everr  thing  but  the 
Bible. 

VOTIACK8.     SeeJFTiuft. 

VOTIVE  TABLES  ere  those  tablets  which 
give  informetion  of  the  drcumstenees  connected 
with  offerings  depoeited  in  n  temple  in  consequence 

of  TOWS. 

VOUET,  SiMoar,  en  eminent  French  pointer, 
wes  bom  et  Psris,  in  1562,  and  was  bred  up  under 
his  father,  who  was  also  an  artist.  He  aecoropanied 
the  French  emhawy  at  Conatantinople,  and  drew 
the  grand  seignior,  from  memory,  after  an  audience 
in  the  train  of  the  ambaesador.  He  then  visited 
Venice  and  Rome,  at  which  latter  capital  he  ac- 
quired great  distinction.  He  remained  in  Italy 
fourteen  years,  when  he  was  sent  for  bjr  Louis  XIII., 
to  work  in  his  pelaces,  and  fomished  some  of  the 
apartOMnts  of  the  Louvre,  the  palace  of  Luxem- 
bourg, and  the  galleries  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  and 
other  public  places,  with  hie  works.  He  was  a 
good  colourisi,  but  had  little  geniua  for  grand  com- 
position, although  France  was  certainly  indebted 
to  him  for  introducing  a  better  taste.  Most  of  the 
sucfceding  French  petntere  who  gained  distinction, 
were  bred  under  him,  indnding  Le  Brun,  Perrier, 
Mignard,  Le  Sueur,  l>origny,  Du  Frcenoy,  and 
others.    He  died  in  1649. 

VOULOARIANS.     See  Athene. 

VOU880IRS;  the  wedge-ehaped  stonea  which 
form  an  arch. 

VOW.  •«  A  vow,"  aaye  the  Catholic  DieHom* 
nmrt  d4  TIMoau  (Toulouse,  18 17}.  *'  is  a  promise 
made  to  God  ofa  thing  which  we  think  to  be  agree- 
able to  him,  and  which  we  are  not,  on  other  groui 
obliged  to  render  to  him.  This  is  what  the  tl 
logiens  understand  by  it  when  they  say  a  vow  is 
prosMHo  de  wttHori  iomo.  To  promise  God  to  do 
what  he  commende,  or  to  avoid  what  he  forbids,  is 
not  a  vow,  because  we  are  already  obliged  so  to 
act."  The  CutboUcs  edduce  numerous  pessagfi  in 
the  Old  Teetament  to  prove  that  vows  are  agree- 
able to  God ;  and  their  idea  of  vows  is  inttoDately 
connected  with  that  of  good  worka.  To  Protest- 
ants  the  theory  of  vows  appeara  untenable,  because 
nothing  can  be  agreeable  to  God  but  what  is  good 
in  itself;  and  ft  is  the  duty  of  men,  at  all  times,  to 
aim  at  the  performance  of  all  the  good  in  his  power. 
They  consider  vows  ss  belonging  to  egee  when  the 
ideae  entertained  of  the  I>eity,  and  of  our  obllga- 
tione  te  him,  were  very  crude ;  and  he  ivas  looked 
upon  much  in  the  light  of  a  huosan  being.  They 
eooeider  thoee  vows  as  nothing  lese  than  impious, 

lich  eeeume  that  the  Ddtv  can  be  made  to  devi- 

\  from  the  path  preecribed  by  infinite  wisdooi  for 
the  coneideralion  of  a  promtee  which  can  have  no 
meaning  except  between  finite  being*.  The  pope 
has  the  power,  not  to  abaolve  Iron  vowa,  but  to  suD- 
stitute  some  equivalent  for  the  specific  performance 
of  them.  Catholic  writera  have  therefore  main- 
tained that  liberty,  which  is  given  np  in  the  monee- 
tic  vows,  beinr  the  higheet  good  of  men,  no  eqniviu 
lent  can  be  found  for  it,  and  therefore  the  pope 
cannot  dispense  from  or  commute  theee  vows.  For 
the  monastic  vows,  see  Mmmie  Vema^  MvmuUrut^ 
and  BdigkmM  OrtUn. 

VOWEL  (from  the  French  eeysJb;  Latin,  eoM- 
Hb)  t  a  simple  articulated  eonnd,  whi^  is  produced 
merely  by  breathing  and  a  peculiar  opening  of  the 


mouth,  or,  at  least,  wHh  very  little  aesbtanee  from 
any  other  organ  of  speech.  We  say  very  little, 
because  the  difference  of  the  sounds  e  and  •  (pro- 
nounced as  in  Italian  or  German)  seems  to  us  to 
depend.  In  some  sl^ht  measure,  on  a  curvature  of 
the  tongue.  Tubes,  with  various  openings,  have 
been  invented,  which  produce  the  sounds  of  the  five 
vowels,  a,  e,  t,  o, «,  as  pronounced  in  most  languagea 
on  the  European  continent.  The  circumstnnce 
that  all  vowels,  mainly,  and  most  of  them  entirely, 
depend  upon  the  form  given  to  the  opening  of  the 
mouth,  is  the  reason  also,  1.  that  they  can  be  pro- 
nounced without  the  assistance  of  another  sound  ; 
hence  they  are  called,  in  German,  Selhatlauter  (i.  e. 
self-sounds),  whilst  consonants  are  called  Hulf»la»- 
ter  (sounds  which  need  the  assistance  of  another) : 
2.  that  the  sound  of  the  vowels  can  be  continued 
as  long  as  the  breath  lasts:  for  this  reason,  they  are 
the  natural  expressions  of  emotions,  either  with  no 
assistance,  or  with  but  slight  assistance  from  con- 
sonanta.  From  the  drcumsUnce  that  the  vowrl 
sounds  require  only  breathing  and  the  opening  of 
tho  mouth,  they  are  by  far  the  predominating  sounds 
in  the  cries  or  music  of  animals,  the  prenunciatiou 
of  tho  conaonante  being  more  difficult,  as  requiring 
the  application  of  the  other  organs  of  speech,  b 
the  particular  that  the  vowel  sounds  may  be  ron- 
tinned  as  long  as  the  breath  lasts,  some  eonsonante 
resemble  them,  and  are  therefore  called  MeaA-vaweitt 
or  halJiveweU  ;  these  are  the  liquids  /,  ai,  n,  r,  and 
the  sibilant  a.  (See  5.)  The  number  of  vowels 
in  the  different  languages  is  not  uniform ;  thus  there 
are  in  Greek  seven,  in  Latin  but  five,  and  in  Ger- 
man, if  we  consider  a,  0,  «,  simple  vowels,  as  they 
really  are,  eight.  (For  further  obeervations  upon 
this  point,  and  upon  othen  touched  on  in  this  arti- 
cle, see  Voict.)  This  difference  in  number,  how- 
ever, is  sometimes  founded  more  on  the  scarcity  or 
abundance  of  diaracters,  than  on  a  difference  of 
sounds,  since,  in  some  languages,  there  are  many 
more  vowel  sounds  than  signs.  In  some  languagea, 
the  sounds  of  the  vowels  are  uniform,  aa  in  Italian 
and  Spanish.  Thus  e,  e,  t,  0,  i^  never  change  their 
eound  except  in  aa  for  as  tiiey  are  pronounced  long 
or  short.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the  German  Ian. 
guage,  with  the  single  exception  of  e.  which,  in 
many  cases,  is  mute,  as  in  kaben.  In  French,  e  is 
pronounced  in  three  ways — ^the  i  eaverf,  i  ferm^t 
and  e  wmeL  (See  £.)  But  in  no  language  are  the 
aame  vowel-characters  used  to  designate  so  great  a 
variety  of  sounds,  and  in  no  European  language  are 
there  so  many  sounds  falling  between  the  funda- 
mental sounds,  as  in  English :  such  are  a  in  6h<  ;  1 
in  SIT ;  V  in  jpnr  ;  ohoA  in  tknmgk ;  ea  in  Aecr^, 
Ice.  These  mtermediate  sounds  are  by  far  the 
most  difficult  for  foreigners  to  acquire,  and  are  very 
rarely  learned  ao  peructly  that  the  foreign  accent 
ie  not  perceptible.  Vowels,  as  has  been  remarked 
in  the  article  Csnsommf,  very  frequently  alternate 
with  each  other  in  the  fluctuations  of  language,  and 
are,  therefore,  of  less  importance  to  the  etymologist 
thmi  consonants.  In  the  German  language,  the 
change  of  vowels  has  become  a  graromatiol  form, 
to  indicate,  generally  apeaking,  the  relation  of  de- 
rivation. The  harmoniousnrss  of  a  language  de- 
pends much  upon  the  proportion  of  the  vowels  to 
the  coneonaots.     See  the  article  Commmani, 

VOYAGES  OF  DISCOVERT.  See  TVeee^ 
and  North  Polar  ExpedUumt. 

VOTER.    See  Arg€M$om. 

VROON,  HxifftT  Coxmuut;  a  Dutch  painter, 
bora  at  Haarlem,  in  1M6.  Being  shipwrecked  09 
8  at 
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the  coast  of  Portagal,  dqring  •  ^oy^ge  to  Spam,  he 
succeeded  so  well  in  painting  the  storm  which 
caused  his  misfortune,  that  he  dedicated  himself 
entirely  to  sea  pieces,  on  his  return  home.  Ahout 
this  time,  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  lord  high  admiral 
of  England,  being  desirous  of  preserving  the  details 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  armada,  in  which  he  bore 
so  conspicuous  a  part,  bespoke  a  suit  of  tapestiy 
descriptire  of  each  day's  engagement.  For  this 
tapestry  Vroon  was  employed  to  furnish  designs  ; 
and  the  tapestry  for  years  excited  great  admiration 
in  the  house  of  lords,  where  it  was  placed.  The 
eonflagration  of  1834  caused  its  total  loss. 

VULCANISTS;  those  geological  theorists  who 
maintain  that  the  earth  was  at  first  In  a  state  of 
igneous  fusion,  and  that  it  gradually  cooled,  and 
became  covered  only  at  a  subsequent  period.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Vulcanists,  the  land  was  raised  up 
by  an  internal  force ;  the  irregularities  which  diver- 
sify its  surface  are  the  effects  of  volcanic  eruptions ; 
and  the  transported  soils  have  been  formed  by  the 
disintegrations  of  the  higher  grounds.  The  Nep- 
tunists,on  the  other  hand,  ouuntain  that  the  earth 
was  originally  in  a  state  of  aqueous  solution.  See 
Geology, 

^  VULCANUS ;  a  god  of  the  ancients,  who  pre- 
sided over  fire,  and  was  the  patron  of  all  artists 
who  worked  iron  and  metals.  He  was  the  son  of 
Juno  alone,  who,  in  this,  wished  to  imitate  Jupiter, 
who  had  produced  Minerva  from  his  brains.  Ac- 
cording to  Homer,  he  was  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno ; 
and  the  mother  was  so  disgusted  with  the  defotmi- 
ties  of  her  son,  that  she  threw  him  into  the  sea  as 
soon  as  born,  where  he  remained  for  nine  years. 
According  to  the  more  received  opinion,  Vulcan 
was  educated  in  heaven  with  the  rest  of  the  gods, 
but  his  fiither  kicked  him  down  from  Olympus, 
when  he  attempted  to  deliver  his  mother,  who  had 
been  fastened  by  a  golden  chain  for  her  insolence. 
He  was  nine  days  in  passing  from  heaven  upon 
earth,  and  fell  in  the  island  of  Lemnot  He  broke 
his  leg  by  the  fall,  and  ever  after  remained  lame  of 
one  foot.  He  fixed  his  residence  in  Lemnos,  where 
be  built  himself  a  palace,  and  raised  forges  to  work 
metals.  Bacchus  intoxicated  him,  and  prevailed 
upon  him  to  come  to  Olympus,  where  he  was  recon- 
ciled to  his  parents.  Vulcan  has  been  celebrated 
by  the  ancient  poets,  for  the  ingenious  works  and 
automatical  figures  which  he  made.  It  is  said, 
that,  at  the  request  of  Jupiter,  he  made  the  first 
woman  that  ever  appeared  on  earth,  well  known 
under  the  name  of  Pandora.  (See  Pandora)  The 
Cyclops  of  Sicily  were  his  minister*  and  attendants  t 
and  with  him  they  fiibricnted,  not  only  the  thunder- 
bolts of  Jupiter,  but  also  arms  for  the  gods  and  the 
most  celebrated  heroes.  His  forges  were  supposed 
to  be  under  mount  Etna,  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  as 
well  as  in  every  part  of  the  earth  where  there  were 
volcanoes.  Venus  was  the  wife  of  Vulcan.  Her 
infidelity  is  well  known.  Her  amours  with  Mars 
were  discovered  by  Phoebus,  and  exposed  to  the 
gods  by  her  own  husband.  The  worship  of  Vulcan 
was  well  established,  particularly  in  Egypt,  at 
Athens,  and  at  Rome.  He  was  represented  cover- 
ed  with  sweat,  blowing,  with  his  nervous  arm,  the 
fires  of  his  forges.  His  breast  was  hairy,  and  his 
forehead  was  blackened  with  smoke.  Some  repre- 
sent him  lame  and  deformed,  holding  a  hammer, 
raised  In  the  air,  ready  to  strikes  whtle,  with  the 
other  hand,  he  turns  with  pincers  a  thunderbolt  on 
bis  anvil.  He  appears,  on  some  monuments,  with  a 
long  beard,  dishevelled  hair,  half  naked,  and  a  small 


round  cap  on  hia  head,  wide  he  ImUi  •  h^i^ 
and  pincers  in  his  hand.  The  fmrtiiiytiL, 
ed  him  under  the  figure  «f  a  nsBkcy.  ?^  •h 
ceived  many  other  names,  mum%  ulick  tk  m 
common  is  Mulciber.  He  was  firther  tf  C«^ 
Venus.  Cicero  speaks  of  oiore  this  est  ^  < 
the  name  of  Vulcan.  One  he  caDs  •« «(C^ n 
father  of  Apollo  by  Minerva.  TIs  teestd  W « 
tions  as  son  of  the  Mile,  aad  csIM  Pkt^  \»  v 
Egyptians.  The  third  wMsoactfispitaa^J: 
and  fixed  his  residence  in  Lemaoi;  ssdtheW* 
who  built  bis  forges  in  the  lipari  idmk,  v»  •. 
of  Menalius. 

VULGAR  ERA;  the  eoonasa  oi  md  ;> 
Christians,  datuig  from  the  birth  sf  Gbk  as 
JEjpoch. 
VULGAR  FRACTIOUS.  Sse 
VULGATE ;  the  name  of  the  Ls 
of  the  Bible,  which  hn,  la  theOitUircttn 
official  authority,  and  which  the  eosadtf  T:^: 
in  their  fourth  seasion,  in  May  97,  IM^inn 
•*  shall  be  held  as  authentic^  in  all  psUiekrtn 
disputations,  sennona,  and  expOMtiaai;iiii'^ 
no  one  ahall  preaune  to  rgect  it,  usfair  r 
tenee  whatsoever."  Even  in  the  ori;  fnt  • 
the  church,  a  Latin  trandation  of  tht  Olii  Tf<» 
ment  existed,  called  /lo/o,  made  sA<r  tbtScF- 
agint.  (q.  v.)  St  Jerome  f6andthi*tkiiti«a'< 
was  not  always  aoeunte,  and  smle  •  w  U 
translation  from  the  Hebrew,  which  ksett b.  u 
only  partially  adopted  by  the  ^aich,  sbm '. 
year  387.  In  the  aeqnel,  the  tnnbtw*'* 
combined,  and  formed  the  Falpote,  so  oBfli  T. 
grew  up  between  the  eighth  aad  mitmAtae* 
ries.  Only  the  PsaUns  w«re  retaiacdis  thcasc^ 
form.  That  iU  Latin  pJwMSotogy  is  isi^Bv.  t  :i 
Latin  of  the  classical  Roman  aathsn  ii  ai«!  • 
the  standard,  ia  not,  in  all  esses,  ss  otr<- 
New  ideas  require  new  terms ;  bal  the  V  .v 
does  not  give,  in  many  paasaRes.  the  me  * 


original,  and  doea  not  correspood  to  tk  T*^ 


advanced  stnte  of  philology 
Catholica  have  often  represented  the  smc***'  • 
new  translation,  as  mudi  of  the  old  esc  va  » 
when  scriptural  philology  was  in  a  very  kv  i-^ 
and  all  of  them  admit  that  the  chttft^^  = 
consider  the  Vulgate  as  a  perfect  tiaat'iisi*  ' 
only  as  the  moat  satisfactory  of  sU  thcltfa'* 
tions.     Cardinal  BeUannin  maintsiai  thitu  • 
the  counsel  of  Trent  aaya,  is,  thit  tk  V^ 
contains  no  errors  which  aficct  peiati  ef  w 
morals:   he  does  not  pretend  that  it  ii  v: 
fault.     The  Protestanta,  however,  wmdff. 
that  the  Vulgate  waa  to  be  absoiateijrqir*. 
they  desired  to  rest  their  faith  oo  thcBisk.  - 
what  edition  of  the  Vnlgnte  waa  te  he  f^^ 
the  Catholics,  alter  the  deoioe  meatissri^- 
became  a  question,  becnuee  the  editiess  vcet  v 
Otts,  and  differed  essentially.    A  esoaina  »- 
appointed  to  prepaid  a  proper  text;  bet, tii 
not  liking  it,  it  waa  abandoned.    Piss  IT^  ^  -' 
and  Sixtus  V.,  then  took  the  grastcst  psiaih* 
a  correct  Vulgata.     The  latter  pahb^  •^ 
tion  in  1590,  with  anatfacasas  ^gaiaft  •>.* ' 
ahould  Ventura  to  make  thtmg^i  hat  tka  * 
had  scarcely  appeared,  when  pope  Qensi ' 
published  a  new  one,  in  1503,  aeeeav«>^ 
aindlar  bull.    Another  iaprovod  ediiiaB  «» '"'' 
ed  in  1598.    The  differeDcea  in  these  citif"' 
very  cooaideralAe.    The  decree  of  the  cesso  »* 
mentioned,  gives  the  list  of  the 
given  in  our  artide  Bibl^    St 
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h  trtM,  the  Bpoeryphal  books;  but  it  bclcAr  tbat 
be  only  contidered  tbose  cAoontcilt  wbicfa  fero  now 
regarded  m  iueb  by  Protestants. 

VULPINITE.     SttJmh^dnU. 

VULTURE  (vMltar;^.  The  Tultmes  hsTO  been 
referred,  by  ornithologists,  to  the  meeipUret^  or  ra- 
pndouB  birds,  the  same  family  with  the  hawks  and 
owls,  although  they  differ  in  many  important  points. 
The  feet  of  the  roltures  are  ineapaUe  of  grasping 
and  bearing  off  living  prey,  although  sufidently 
powerful  to  permit  them  to  rest  on  trees:  the 
mouth  is  also  much  smaller,  the  angle  not  ez» 
tending  beneath  the  eyes ;  the  head  is  dispropor- 
tionately small,  compared  with  the  sixe  of  the  body, 
and  the  neck  long  and  slender ;  the  eyea  are  even 
with  the  surface  of  the  head :  in  short,  their  gene- 
ral aspect  is  widely  different  from  the  hawks  and 
owls,  and  moet  unexpectedly  approaches,  in  some 
respecte,  the  folKnoesw;  which  similitude  is  ex- 
pressed  in  piaay  of  their  common  names.  The 
head  and  neck  of  the  vultures  are  more  or  lees 
deprived  of  feathefs,  and  covered  with  short  and 
scattering  down.  The  beak  is  stimlght,  more  or 
less  stout,  and  the  superior  mandible  curved  at  the 
extremity.  Their  wings  are  very  long  and  pointed, 
and  their  flight  exeeedingly  powerful,  so  much  so, 
that  they  often  soar  beyond  the  reach  of  sight. 
They  are  voracious  and  cowardly,  feeding  chiefly  on 
carrion,  but  sometimes  attack  young.or  sickly  ani- 
rodls.  Their  bodies  exhale  a  disgusting  oidour. 
They  usually  live  in  companies ;  and  many  of  the 
larger  apedes  do  not  q«it  the  lofty  chains  of 


tains,  where  they  buUd  in  inaceesable  places. 
Their  pierdiig  sight  enables  them  to  discover  car- 
rion at  a  great  distance.  The  condor,  or  great  vuU 
ture  of  the  Andes,  is  particularly  described  in  a 
separate  article.  (See  Condor.)  The  king  of 
vultures,  V.  papc,  is  about  as  large  as  a  small  tur- 
key. It  is  found  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
tropical  America.  The  bead  and  neck  are  oma> 
mented  with  brilliant  colours.  The  general  colour 
of  the  plumage  is  reddish  white,  with  the  wings 
and  tail  black.  This  and  the  preceding  species  are 
remarkable  for  having  a  comb  and  fleshy  caruncles 
on  the  head  of  the  male.  Two  other  small  species 
of  vulture  are  found  throughout  tropical  America, 
as  well  as  in  a  great  part  of  the  United  States,  vix.  the 
turkey  bnxiard  snd  the  carrion  crow  of  the  South- 
ern States.  The  latter  is  rarely  found  north  of 
lat.  S5^i  but  the  fonner  comes  into  the  Middle 
States.  The  pluoiage  of  both  is  black,  and  they 
are  much  alike.  In  the  towns  and  villages  of  the 
Southern  States,  they  are  protected  by  law  as 
scavengers,  and  may  be  seen  sunning  themselves  on 
the  roofs  oif  houses,  or  sauntering  about  the  streets, 
as  familiarly  as  domestic  poultry.  The  Ummergeifor 
inhabits  only  the  loftiest  mountains  of  the  European 
continent.  It  approaches,  if,  indeed,  it  does  not 
equal,  the  condor  in  sixe.  It  differs,  however,  in 
some  points  of  structure,  from  the  true  vultures. 
There  are,  besides,  several  other  spedes  of  vulture 
in  various  parts  of  the  European  continent. 
VTA8A.     See  Indian  LiUrmtmrg. 


W 


W ;  the  twenty-tUrd  letter  of  the  English  alpha- 
bet,  representing  a  sound  formed  by  opening  the 
mouth  ivith  a  rounding  of  the  lips,  and  a  somewhat 
strong  emission  of  the  bresth.  It  is  one  of  the 
sounds  which  the  Germans  call  Blaotlante  (breath- 
ing  sounds.)  (See  PA  The  English  pronundation 
of  V  is  a  peculiarity  or  that  language,  though  some 
other  languages  have  a  sound  coming  pretty  near 
it,  as  ev,  in  the  French  om:  this,  however,  is  not 
precisely  the  same,  as  the  sound  of  oo  is  heard  in 
tbe  pronundation  of  om  before  the  sound  of  our  v. 
In  German,  w  has  the  sound  of  our  o.  Gram- 
marians are  not  agreed  respecting  tbe  character  of  ur. 
Doctor  Webster  says  it  is  a  vowel ;  others  say  it  ia 
sometimes  a  vowel,  sometimes  a  consonant,  like  v. 
It  seems  to  us  that  it  roust  be  dassified  with  *. 
The  Romans  called  the  k  neither  a  vowel  nor  a 
consonant,  but  simply  a  breathing :  so  the  v  is  a 
breathing,  though  stronger  and  somewhat  modified. 
If  we  condder  it,  however,  as  a  letter,  it  ia  un- 
doubtedly a  consonant,  as  much  as  A  is,  and  cannot 
oe  said  to  be  the  same  with  the  Spaidsh,  German, 
and  Italian  u,  though,  as  stated  in  the  article  U, 
that  letter  is  used  to  indicate  the  pronundation  of 
tbe  English  v.  The  w,  bdng  a  atroog  breathing, 
is  nearly  related  to  all  aspirated  sounds,  and  through 
them  again  to  the  gutturals,  so  that  we  find  w  and 
7  often  interdianged  in  diflbroit  languages,  as  in 
the  words  frittum,  GmUmmo:  Wak$,  <Mbs,  ke. ; 


and  we  have  heard  Spaniards,  unable  to  pronounce 
w^  use  ae  instead  of  it,  and  say  gnee  for  we.  (See 
G.)  W,  like  other  aspirates,  often  does  not  be- 
long  to  the  root,  but  only  serves  to  strengthen  the 
tone  ;  for  instance,  the  Swedish,  Danish,  and  Ice- 
landic ordf  English  word,  German  toort ;  the  Ice- 
landic and  Sweidish  andra,  German  wandem,  Eng- 
lish  wander  ,*  the  Swedish  i/a,  German  weilen  (to 
tarry,)  the  root  of  the  English  verb  io  while ;  the 
Gothic  oMff,  Swedish  orl,  German  warx,  the  same 
which  is  found  in  the  English  compounds /toer-iMiff, 
ftc;  the  Swedish  oneka,  in  German  wwueken  in 
English  to  wish,  and  so  on.  But  w  is  by  no  means 
always  to  be  overlooked  bv  the  etymologist:  it 
often  belongs  to  the  root  of  words,  and  in  many 
cases  it  is  an  onomatopoeia,  as  in  wave.  It  has  this 
character  particularly  in  German,  which  has  nume- 
rous onomatopoeias.  IF  is  now  pronounced  by  the 
Germans  like  our  v  ;  but  it  was  not  always  so  pro- 
nounced. It  bad,  with  the  early  GermanSy  a  sound 
composed  of  «  and  v,  or  /,  as  we  may  conjecture 
from  a  passage  of  Ottfned,  in  bis  preface  to  the 
Gospels  (he  says.  Nam  interdnm  tria  u  u  v^nt  puto, 
qnatii  in  Mono,  prioree  duo  coneonanies,  ut  mihi 
fridetuTt  tertium  voeah  eono  manenie;)  and  alto  from 
the  former  orthography  of  the  German  words  Frawe^ 
ehawen^  Ac,  now  written  IVou,  eckanen.  This 
passage  of  Ottlried  is  interesting,  as  respects  the 
English  ST.    In  aadont  times,  an  *  was  also  writtea 
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before  tbe  ID  In  Oeiinaii,  tt  AiriV,  at  present  welle 
(wsfe,)  kMfeleker,  At  preient  welcherificcUAiwkilk^ 
who.)  Tbii  was  done  perticularly  in  Anglo-Saxon. 
At  a  later  period,  the  A  was  put  after  the  ir,  thou^fh 
the  pronunciation  remained  hw,  for  when  is  pro- 
nounced Awea.  It  is  a  pecnliaritj  of  some  German 
Tulgar  dialects  to  put  m  instead  of  w,  and  saj  anr 
for  wir,  and  MSrtina  for  Wirnmff.  IF  is  a  letter 
peculiar  to  the  alphabets  of  the  Teutonic  and 
Sclavonic  languages ;  those  of  Latin  origin  hare  it 
not,  except  in  proper  names  of  foreign  persons. 

WAADTLAND,  oa  DIE  WAADT ;  German 
names  for  the  Pays  de  Yaud.  See  Pays  de  Vaud, 
I     WAAL ;  a  branch  of  the  Rhine.     See  RMme, 

WABASH,  a  river  of  Indiana,  watera  the  mid- 
dle and  western  parts  of  the  state,  and  flows  into 
the  Ohio  thirtv  miles  above  Cumberland  river.  It 
is  upwards  of  500  miles  long,  and  affords  good 
steam.boat  navigation,  for  most  of  the  year,  150 
miles,  to  Viueennes,  and  for  smaller  boats  250  miles 
farther,  to  Ouiatan.  Very  smidl  boats  ascend  to 
within  eight  miles  of  the  Blaumee.  It  receives  se- 
veral large  rivera,  and  meanden  through  a  valley  of 
remarkable  fertility.  The  Little  Wabash  is  one  of 
its  principal  branches,  and  unites  with  it  only  a  few 
miles  from  the  Ohio.  This  stream  may  be  rendered 
navigable,  for  a  long  distance,  by  removing  a  few 
obstructions.  It  is  eighty  yands  wide  where  it  joins 
the  Wabash.  It  rises  iu  lUinois,  about  forty  miles 
south-east  of  the  Kaskaskia. 

WAD.  OK  WADDING,  in  gunnery ;  a  stopple 
of  paper,  hay,  straw,  old  rope-yam,  or  tow,  rolled 
up  like  a  ball,  or  a  short  cylinder,  and  forced  into  a 
gun,  to  keep  the  powder  close  in  the  chamber,  or 
put  up  close  to  Uie  shot,  to  keep  it  from  rolling 
out. 

WAD  BLACK.     See  Manganem. 

WAFER.  (See  CemniU,  and  Seatrng  Wax,) 
We  only  add  here,  that  an  antiquarian  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  Mr  Spiess,  a  German,  says,  that  the 
oldest  seal  with  a  red  wafer,  which  he  had  ever 
found,  is  on  a  letter  written  at  Spire,  in  1024,  to 
the  government  at  Bayreuth — See  Beckmann'sJ/i*. 
tonf  of  ImventumM  and  DiacoverieM  (London,  1797). 
— The  use  of  sealing  wax  is  universally  considered 
more  polite  than  that  of  wafers,  because  the  latter 
is  easier  and  less  formal,  hence  more  appropriate  for 
the  business  style. 

WAGENA  AR,  John,  historiographer  to  the  dty 
of  Amsterdam,  where  he  was  bom  in  1709,  and 
died  1773,  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholara 
of  his  country,  and,  in  particular,  one  of  the  best 
historians  of  Holland.  His  principal  work,  De  Fk- 
derlandaehe  Hiatorie  vervaitende  de  Geaekitdemaaen 
der  Fereeniffde  Nederlanden,  or  History  of  the 
United  Netherlands  until  1751,  was  published  at 
Amsterdam,  in  21  vols.  (1749-^60).  In  1768,  a 
continuation  of  this  work,  from  1776  to  1802,  ap- 
peared at  Amsterdam,  under  the  title  of  Vervolg 
van  Wagenaar  Vaderlandaehe  HiaUnrie  (48  vols.), 
and,  in  1789,  volumes  22,  23,  and  24,  containing 
the  history  of  the  period  from  1751  to  1774.  His 
other  works  are  a  description  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces (12  vols.,  1739),  and  a  Description  of  Am- 
sterdam (3  vols.,  folio,  1700),  and  some  polemical 
treatises  on  theological  subjects. 

WAGERING  POLICIES.     See  Inmtrance. 

WAGES.  The  cost  of  an  article  is  made  up  of 
that  of  the  materials  consumed,  and  the  compensa- 
tion  for  the  use  of  the  hud,  buildings,  and  imple- 
menU  employed,  and  the  labour,  skUl,  andaoperin- 
tendence  reqnidte  ia  its  prodoctioa,  with  iatweit 


on  these  ootlays  until  the  pnidaet  is  wyjitiiu 
ready  for  the  market.  When  we  iaqieinyii^ 
the  rate  of  wages,  we  are  fine  toesmitfstka. 
tent  we  give  to  the  term ;  whether  vtoBpmd 
the  compensation  given  for  skill  ssdisAnift.  u 
descriptums,  employed  in  the  p«dediaB,'tev 
bution,  and  even  nae  and  uiasiM|<iwi,  sf  iD 
of  commodities ;  for  wages  sie  psil  Is  • 
who  waits  at  a  taUe,  or  a  ceaehasa  i 
pleasure  coach,  as  well  as  to  a  aelkf,  ttmae.  i 
seaman,  though  the  former  are  ast  lib  tW  Ire 
employed  in  giving  additioBBl  vshit  te  aay  atn 
by  producing  or  transporting  it.  If  at  Mt  n 
whole  annual  value  produeed  ia  t  tmaam  wi 
three  parts,  and  asaign  one  to  pay  itat,  mAt*% 
pay  for  the  use  of  capital,  and  a  thiid  la  npa^ 
taking  wages  in  ita  most  eomprtWsdw  «■.•» 
duding  all  that  is  paid  for  iadastiy  miiki  tf  k 
descriptions, — ^then  the  first  awtoisl  tuaiesm 
is.  What  is  the  mass  of  the  produdi  is  ynfona 
to  the  land,  capital,  and  kbiMir  CBplojci?  ir  va 
same  quantity  and  quality  of  bad,  cspitil  wi  * 
hour  will  yield  a  greater  annual  praiart  mmm 
munity  than  in  another.  What  ii  tk  ^pv» 
mass  or  fund  o«t  of  which  the  dliiM  ■••« 
made  ?  The  aggregate  prodnctivfasHaf  E^M 
for  instance,  will  vastly  exceed  that  tf  Spas  a  i. 
these  particulara ;  for  the  lands  wnwakwrnry- 
ductive,  the  Jabour  ia  move  skilfBllj  ifffiti  ^a 
the  capital  ia  more  rapidly  carried  i\am^ the 
ferent  forms  of  production,  and  tiwipsrtd  t^ 
the  different  placea  in  ita  way  te  that  of  im  "» 
snmption ;  and,  eonneqocntly,  the  war  v^^  ' 
more  effective,  or,  in  other  words,  eostnVA' . 
greater  mass  of  production  in  the  ssme  te.  *< » 
stitute  this  inquiry  aa  to  the  i^ggicsate  warn  dt  -  ^ 
production  in  comparing  the  eomlitioa  dmn> 
munity  with  that  of  another.  Omtammmjn^ 
have  twice  as  great  a  fund  to  divide  as  ssKha  » 
the  same  aggregate  mcanaof  prodaelioa;ac"y 
distribution  is  made  in  predselythewBcp^tf3«> 
among  the  aeveral  interesta,  the  eoBpcMtw  «> 
be  twice  as  great  in  one  case  as  ia  tk  oibe.  Tu 
effectiveness  of  the  labour  and  sMaai  sf  fnkT' 
in  a  community,  ia  a  matter  of  the  mm  wr 
conaideration,  and  goca  for  in  Aetttmamf^  "* 
dition  of  the  pNopulatioo.  This  pna  •  '*- 
modes  of  comparison,  aa  to  the  rate  ef  nr  • 
any  two  communitiea,  the  results  of  vkicb  »< 
very  different.  If  we  ask  whether  lsboari>«!«i 
taking  the  whole  maaa  of  both,  of  all  4ec-;" 
be  better  rewarded  in  Britain  or  gpsia,  tW  <  >* 
ma^  be,  that  a  greater  quantity  of  cormp^' 
arttdea  go  to  compeaaate  the  same  bbou  »  * 
in  Britun,  hut  that  a  greater  properti* » 
whole  maaa  of  annual  pruducts  goes  ts  eta^ 
labour  and  skill  in  Spain.  To maketkAr  ' 
more  plain — a  labourer  in  Britain  aa;  cv*>*^ 
of  doth,  and  one  in  Spain  but  half  s  j«i<' 
same  quality  in  a  day ;  aotbat  the  Britiikhfer  ' 
geta  abaolotely  twice  aa  aowk  cmapeaaaima  '■ 
Spaniah.  But,  owing  to  greater  ^^^' 
vantages,  the  British  kbomcr  mnf  yn^^  ^ 
times  as  much  doth,  or  asateriala  for  cbt^  •  ' 
Spaniah  labourer  in  the  aane  tiaie.  T^' 
though  the  Britiah  labourer  gcU  tuict  vr* 
quantity,  the  Spaniard  geta  twice  as  fiT«  *" 
portion  of  the  whole  pivduct.  The  ««r  *  ' 
will  accordii^ly  be  twice  aa  gnat  ssik"^ 
other,  and  nioe  eerae,  according  as  at  0^ 
eonpariaooinoneortheotherway.  TWe^ 
modeoleonpariBOB  has  nhmMUt^^* 
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coropeRMtion,  thst  !■»  tbc  qnutity  of  valimliU  t«ii- 
dtble  tliiiigt  coaumadcd  by  tha  Mine  labour.  AU 
Ubonron  w«it  food,  dothinf  ,  and  ibalter ;  and  he 
that  can  eoaBmand  the  bait  for  tha  lania  labour  it 
tba  baat  paid.  In  making  tha  compartioii,  we  may 
regard  the  money  that  each  ean  earn ;  but  then  we 
miut  go  brther,  and  inquire  what  the  nmc  weight 
of  silver  or  gold  will  pnrehaM  in  each  of  the  two 
eountriea.  To  tha  man  who  ezpendt  hit  wages 
where  they  are  earned,  a  given  amount  of  silver  or 
gold  it  valaable  only  in  proportion  to  the  thingi 
that  he  can  produce  in  exchange  for  it.  To 
all  practical  purposes^  therefore,  labour  may  be 
higher  paid  in  England  at  five  sbillings  than  in  the 
West  Indies  at  ten.  It  is,  therefore  surprising  to 
see  economists  making  oomparisons  of  the  money 
rate  of  wages  in  different  coontries,  as  if  that  gave 
anf  practical  satis&etory  result,  without  also  in- 
quiring further  what  the  same  money  will  purchase 
in  each  of  tha  two  eountriea.  For  instance,  a  la- 
bourer at  Buenoa  Ayres  can  earn  an  oz  in  three  daya, 
which,  in  England  would  cost  him  at  least  as  many 
months'  wagea ;  whereas  the  English  labourer  can 
earn  more  cloth  in  the  same  time  than  the  one  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  though  the  money  price  of  wages  is 
highest  in  the  latter  place. 

In  all  the  speculations  and  treatises  upon  this 
subject,  we  do  not  know  of  any  full  and  satisfactory 
comparison  of  the  real  rate  of  wages,  for  the  cor- 
responding kinds  of  labour,  in  different  countries. 
If  we  limit  the  inquiry  to  the  same  community,  we 
first  ask  what  is  the  aggregate  production,  and  how 
great  a  proportion  of  the  whole  annual  product 
goes  to  labour  and  skill,  and  how  much  to  rent  and 
capitaL  And  here  we  readily  perceive  a  gradual 
change  in  the  course  of  the  progress  of  a  com- 
munity ;  for  in  the  early  stages  of  improvement, 
and  while  the  population  is  comMrativeiy  thin,  the 
rent,  and  so  the  value,  of  lands,  is  low ;  that  is,  the 
holder  of  a  particular  piece  of  cultivated  land  re- 
ceives but  a  small  proportion  of  the  annual  products ; 
but,  aa  tha  population  thickens,  the  proprietor  of 
the  same  tract  will  receive  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  whole  products  of  the  same  cultivation  than 
his  predecessors.  Take  the  instance  of  the  same 
crop  of  graas,  on  the  same  piece  of  ground,  for  a 
hundred  auceesaive  years,  from  the  time  of  felling 
the  forest,  until  a  populous  town  has  grown  up  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  the  wages  for  cutting  and  se- 
curing the  crop  will,  at  first,  be  one  half  or  three 
quartera  of  its  value,  and  wiU  diminish,  by  degrees, 
to  one  fifth  or  one  tenth,  and  the  value  and  rent  of 
the  land  will  rise  accordingly ;  that  ia,  land  becomes 
comparatively  searoe  in  proportion  to  the  popular 
tion,  and  the  demand  for  its  use ;  and  all  raw  pro- 
ducts, that  is,  all  products  the  value  of  which  con- 
sists  mostly  of  rent,  will  rise  in  comparative  value. 
This  nmy  take  place,  in  a  great  degree,  through  a 
whole  eountry,  aa  baa  been  the  case  in  England. 
But  the  whole  territory  does  not  eoutinue  to  pro- 
duce merely  the  same  quantity,  since,  as  the  wants 
and  consumption  of  the  community  increaae,  the 
labour  bestowed  upon  the  same  area  will  be  in- 
creaaed  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  the  quantity 
of  pfoducts,  so  that  the  knd-owner  may,  ra  (act, 
receive  a  less  quantity,  and  a  less  proportion  of  the 
products,  and  yet  have  a  higher  rent  for  his  ground 
every  successive  year,  becauae  the  quantity  which 
he  does  receive,  on  account  of  its  increased  com- 
parative value,  will  command,  on  the  whole,  more 
of  the  things  for  which  he  wishes  to  exchange  it. 
During  the  same  time,  the  labourer  will  receive. 


for  the  same  kbonr,  a  leas  quantity  and  Icaa  pro- 
portion  of  the  raw  products;  and  yet,  taking  into 
consideratioo  all  that  he  wants  to  consume,  he 
HMy,  on  the  whole,  continue  to  have  aa  high  wagea 
as  at  first,  whether  we  r^ard  the  abaolute  quantity 
of  conaumable  things  which  he  can  command  by  his 
labour,  or  the  proportion  which  it  will  bear  to  the 
whole  annual  product  of  the  community.  Though 
some  parts  of  his  food,  and  all  his  fu«l,  may  coat 
him  more  labour,  other  parts  of  his  food,  particu- 
larly that  brought  from  abroad,  and  his  shelter  and 
clothing,  and  espedall  v  all  those  articles  that  come 
under  the  dass  of  moderate  luxuries,  will  probably 
cost  him  less  labour.  In  the  progress  of  a  com- 
munity in  whidi  property  is  well  protected,  ac- 
cumulation gradually  reduces  the  rate  of  interest, 
thus  redudng  the  propoKional  amount  of  the  cost 
of  production,  as  fiir  aa  it  depends  on  the  use  of 
capital,  whereby  a  compensation,  in  part  at  least, 
is  made  for  the  enhancement  of  rents.  All  the  in- 
ventions and  facilities  to  production,  transportation 
and  exchsnge,  also  contribute  to  make  a  similar 
compensation.  From  these  causes,  it  may  happen 
that,  in  the  advancement  of  the  population,  wealth, 
arts  and  industry  of  a  community,  though  a  smaller 
proportion  of  the  whole  products  goes  to  compen- 
sate mere  labour,  still  a  greater  absolute  amount  of 
products  may  go  to  compensate  the  same  labour; 
that  is,  a  labourer  may  be  able  to  supply  himself, 
by  his  industry  merely,  with  a  greater  quantity  of 
necessaries  and  luxuries.  In  some  respects,  the 
labourer  suffers  by  the  advancement  of  a  commun- 
ity ;  in  others,  he  ia  benefitted. 

But  another  view  of  the  subject  is  of  the  very 
greatest  importance  in  considering  the  condition  ii 
a  people,  namely,  the  distribution  of  that  portion 
of  the  annual  products  that  is  allotted  to  industry 
and  skill  uoang  the  different  dasses  of  the  indus- 
trious. It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  exactly  what 
proportion  the  compensation  for  making  out  a  legal 
process,  visiting  a  patient,  officiating  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  public  worship,  superintending  the  concerns 
of  a  bank,  commanding  a  ship  or  a  regiment,  &c, 
ought  justly,  or  for  the  best  interests  of  a  com- 
munity, to  biear  to  the  wages  of  mere  manual  labour, 
requinng  very  little  skill ;  nor,  if  we  could  deter- 
mine  this  proportion,  would  it  be  practicable  to 
establish  it.  The  law  has  interposed,  in  many 
instances,  in  different  countries,  to  regulate  the 
price  of  labour  and  commodities;  but  it  is  now 
universally  admitted  that  any  such  interpositionn 
are  most  usually  ineffectual,  sind  always  prejudicial. 
But  though  positive  regulations,  in  this  respect, 
will  never  remedy  the  evils  of  an  unjust  distribu- 
tion, yet  a  community  may  be  so  constituted,  and 
so  situated,  that  the  spontaneous  operation  of  in- 
ternal causes  vrill  effect  s  nearly  just  apportionment 
of  the  rewards  of  skill  and  industry  among  the 
various  classes  of  the  industrious.  To  ascertain 
what  circumstances  will  have  this  operation,  we 
must  inquire  what  dass  first  suffers  from  an  in- 
equality ;  and  we  find  it  to  be  those  who  depend 
wholly  on  their  labour  for  subsistence.  This  is 
the  part  of  the  population  where  misery  begins ; 
and  thence  it  spreads  and  accumulates  until  it  is 
felt  by  tha  whole ;  for  every  part  of  the  population 
will  inevitably  sympathixe,  nsore  or  less,  with  every 
other.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  any  class  so  to 
separate  itself  from  the  rest  aa  not  to  be  affected, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  their  enjoymcnta  and  suf- 
ferings. How,  then,  ean  the  wages  of  mere  labour, 
requiring  very  little  skill,  be  sustained  at  a  ju^t 
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rate,  to  tbat  the  Ubourer  iltaU  bave  his  fair  propor- 
tion of  the  annual  products?  This  can  be  done 
only  by  diffusing  and  maintaining  good  habits,  in- 
dustry and  intelligence  among  the  poor  class.  It 
should  be  the  policy  of  every  society  to  make  all 
the^  influences,  moral,  political,  economical  and 
social,  bear,  with  the  greatest  possible  energy,  npon 
this  point.  It  is  not  practicable  to  sustain  this 
class  by  external  helps :  when  they  hare  once  be- 
come degraded,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  renovate 
and  restore  them.  The  true  doctrine  is  that  of 
prevention. 

WAGNER,  Ebnest;  a  German  poet,  bom  in 
1768,  and  died  in  1812.  His  poem,  caUed  WiU- 
bald's  Views  of  Life,  is  celebrated.  His  complete 
works  were  published  in  1627  et  seq.,  at  Leipsic 

W  AONERITE ;  a  mineral  found  in  complicated 
crystals,  the  primary  form  of  which  is  an  oblique 
rhombic  prism,  whose  lateral  planes  incline  under 
angles  of  95©  25'  and  84«*  S5\  Lustre  vitreous ;  co- 
lour several  shades  of  yellow,  sometimes  nearly 
orange-yellow,  often  inclined  to  gray ;  streak  white ; 
translucent;  hardness  nearly  that  of  feldspar ;  spe- 
cific gravity  3*11.     It  consists  of 


FlMMphoric  add, 
Fluorie  add, 

MltfOttiR. 

Oxide  of  irmL 
Oxidec- 


41 -TB 
6-50 
4666 


It  is  found  in  veins  of  quarts,  embraced  in  day- 
slate,  and  occurs  in  Werfen,  in  Salzburg. 

WAGONS  most  probably  originated  from  rude 
vehicles  dragged  on  cylindrical  logs,  which  must  soon 
have  suggested  the  idea  of  the  axis  and  solid  wheel, 
even  now  used  in  Portugal  by  the  peasants.  Ac- 
cording to  Moses,  Egvpt  was  the  country  where 
wagons  were  first  used.  The  Chinese  call  the  in- 
ventor Hiene-lfuene.  The  Greeks  attributed  the 
invention  to  Erichtbonius,  fourth  king  of  Athens, 
and  say  that  he  used  them  in  consequence  of  lame- 
ness. Wagons  with  two  wheels  may  have  been  the 
first  constructed;  but  Homer  mentions  four-wheeled 
wagons,  the  invention  of  which  was  ascribed  to  the 
Phrygians.  Whoever  first  conceived  the  idea  of  an 
axis  was  a  most  ingenious  man ;  and  he  who  applied 
it  to  wheels  and  wagons  has  become  one  of  the 
greatest  benefactors  of  mankind.  Much  time  elap- 
sed before  wagons  were  used  for  pleasure  carriages. 
The  sedan  chair  and  horseback  were  long  preferred. 
In  war,  use  was  sooner  made  of  the  ^vagon.  Moses 
mentions  the  war-chariots  of  Pharaoh.  Theseus  is 
said  to  have  introduced  chariots  among  the  Greeks. 


side  and  below  were  scythes.    TkMdmtr 
driven  into  the  ranks  of  the  eKtsv.   TkCne. 


The  horses  were  ootered  with  iron  scales.     At  the 
end  of  the  pole   Janees  were  fastened,  and  at  the 


besides,  used  two-wbeeled  chariots,  cscb(siyi« 
two  persons,  one  of  whom  drove  whik  tk  ic 
threw  spears.     The  Romans  usedtkesieKif.  2 
the  twelve  tables  the  arcerm  is  oKoriood.  T> 
Romans  gave  different  names  to  the  vifn  t 
cording  to  the  purpose  to  which  tbey  vcr  sfi . 
as  carp€mmM,  a  two  wheeled  vehicle,  witk  4fu 
covering,  used  particularly  by  the  Sosss  k 
earruca,  a  kind  of  sUte  coach;  cu»,  lank. 
They  had  also  triumphal  chariots  (cwrw  tnm 
ii»\     Wagons  are  drawn  by  mea  or  bcMfi, « ^-• 
pelled  by  machinery.      It  is  reported  tkt.i.  - 
panathenaa,  a  galley  was  moved  tkro^  ^' 
by  internal  wheel-work.     From  the  tine  rf  1-- 
Bacon  (in  the  thirteenth  oeDtniy)  to ow^itw 
trials  of  locomotive  wagons  have  We>  ai^ 
which,  the8teara-wi^[on,  lately  hro^kt  Ufv^^ 
fection,  is  the  moot  important    Tk  wisi  b  m 
been  frequently  uaed  to  propel  w^obl  »• 
Stiven,  of  Bruges,  invented  a  m£^  m» 
twenty-eight  persons,  which,  on  even  grove  ■  •• 
to  have  travelled  fourteen  Dutch  Icspo  « -« 
houra  1    Mr  Slater,  an  Englishes,  trsitSffe ' ' 
sailing  wagon  from  Alexandria  to  Bmma-^^ 
pecting  the  invention  of  wagons,  ksncaA  t 
among  the  ancients,  sec  the  work  of  Gist'  < 
nich,  1817,  2  vols^.     Kites  have  alas  ko  ui 
propel  wagons.     See  Vdocwede,  sod  Stm 

WAGRAM,  Battle  OP,  on  the Mp^^' 
July,  \SOd,  gained  by  Napoleon  over  tJK  ^' 
Charles.    It  decided  the  fate  of  Aastm.  r  • 
same  field  on  whidi  Rodolph  of  &|iskrf< ' -' 
had  been  victorious  over  the  praed  Otteer  i 
laid  the  foundation  of  Anstria's  power.  Tk'  ^ 
loos  which  Napoleon  had  snstaioed  io tk^-' 
Aspern,  on  the  occiaion  of  bis  uaswif^i'  ^ 
to  pass  the  Danube,  made  repoas  mttemrj^' 
army.     He  also  needed  reinforcenMUta   Th« 
rwseived  in  the  army  of  the  vieerey  of  \(^.  • 
had  forced  the  Anstrians,at  last,  ftontktRi  ' 
toHongary.  Bemadotte  was  also  apfproM^' 
the  Saxons,  and  other  divisiotts  were  00  tk  "^ 
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The  ueliduke  CInrlea,  on  tbtUft  bnkortbeD*. 
aiihe,  wat  in  a  lew  fortonnte  situation.  His  loss, 
alto,  Vad  bten  severe ;  and  his  army  consisted,  in  a 
great  BMasure,  of  raw  troops  hastily  Ic? led.  Napo- 
leon renaiaed  in  Vienna,  and  prepared  every  thing 
for  a  decisive  struggle,  whilst  his  antagonist  ap- 
peared to  stand  merely  on  the  defensive ;  at  least 
nothing  was  done  by  him  to  disturb  the  French  in 
their  preparations  on  the  islands  of  the  Danube. 
Heavy  ordnance  was  carried  from  the  arsenals  of 
Vi^na  to  the  wcll-eonstmcted  works  on  these 
islands.  Materiale  for  bridges  were  provided,  and 
every  precantion  taken  to  prevent  a  second  failure 
in  the  attempt  to  pass  the  river.  The  position  of 
the  antagonists  perositted  the  aMWi  accurate  know- 
ledge of  aU  the  movements  of  both  armies.  Julv 
1,  Napoleon  ooncentrated  his  forces,  and  fixed  his 
head  quarters  at  Loban.  Presburg  had  been  oc- 
cupied by  Davottst  a  few  days  previously.  Vaa- 
damflM  guarded  the  Danube  as  fiur  as  Linta.  The 
whole  number  of  the  French  forces  has  been  esti- 
mated at  180,000 ;  and  if  this  number  is  overrated, 
it  is  certain  that  tiie  Austiiaa  force  was  not  half  as 
great.  From  July  2,  the  French  attempted,  at 
asveral  pointa  on  the  islands,  to  establish  a  secure 
communication  with  the  opposite  bank,  without 
being  prevented  by  the  lire  of  the  Austrians;  and 
on  July  4,  Napoleon  concentrated  the  gmatest  part 
of  his  troops  on  the  island  of  Lobau.  At  ten 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  first  troops,  in  small 
aumbersi  passed  in  boats  over  the  Danube,  and 
established  themselves  on  the  left  bank,  during  a 
tremendous  storm,  and  supported  by  a  warm  fire 
from  all  the  batteries,  directed  against  Enaersdorf 
and  the  Austrian  redoubts  erected  on  those  spots 
where  a  landing  was  expected.  Ensersdorf  was  in 
Aamca,  and  shed  a  brilliaat  light  on  the  Danube. 
With  great  skill  and  promptness,  excellent  bridges 
were  thrown  over  the  river,  and  as  early  as  two 
o'clock,  the  whole  army  had  reached  the  left  hank. 
It  seems  to  have  been  in  consequence  of  a  settled 
plan,  that  Charles  did  not  endeavour  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  Napoleon,  and  that  the  Austrians  im- 
mediately made  a  retrograde  movement.  On  the 
morning  of  the  6th,  the  French  army  extended  it. 
aelf  in  the  Uarchfield  (a  plain  many  leagues  in 
length,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  con- 
taining the  town  of  Wagram^.  A  numerous  artil- 
lery along  the  whole  French  line  played  incessantly. 
The  Austrians  were  slowly  forced  back  during  the 
day.  In  point  of  foct,  the  archduke  Charles  had  at 
this  time  but  three  divisions  to  oppose  to  the 
French  forces.  It  was  not  till  towards  night  that 
his  other  forces  could  be  brought  into  action.  It 
is  impossible  for  us  to  give  the  details  of  the  battle, 
or  to  describe  the  repMted  assaults  on  Wsgram  by 
the  Saxons.  The  French  army  bi  vouacked  on  some 
places  very  near  the  enemy.  Some  have  believed 
thai  the  retreat  of  Charles,  on  July  5,  was  in  order 
to  place  the  French  troops  between  his  forces  and 
those  which  were  approaching,  under  the  archduke 
John,  from  Hungary.  But  the  army  of  the  arch- 
duke John  was  much  too  weak  to  produce  a  deci- 
sive eifect,  and,  moreover,  would  have  been  op- 
posed by  the  disposable  French  divisions,  and  the 
10,000  Bavarians  under  Wrede.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  July  6,  the  extreme  left  wing  of  the 
French,  under  Bernadotte  and  Msisena,  was  ex- 
tended to  Hirschstattcn ;  the  centre,  comprising 
the  guards  and  the  Italian  army,  was  at  Raschdorf ; 
to  the  right  were  Blarroont  and  Oadinot ;  and  Dm- 
vottst  was  on  the  extreme  right.    The  archduke 


Charles  now  projected  an  attack,  em  eekSiim,  from 
his  right,  against  the  Fiench  left  Thus  it  was 
hoped  that  the  Austrian  army  might  relieve  itself 
from  the  extreme  pressure  upon  its  left  wing.  At 
first,  this  attack  was  successful :  the  French  were 
forced  back  as  far  as  Ensersdorf.  The  Austrian 
centre  was  not  so  fortunate :  it  could  not  advance 
equally  with  the  right  wing,  and  thus  a  dangerous 
extension  of  the  Austrian  forces  took  place.  Na- 
poleon knew  how  to  keep  them  in  this  situation, 
and  thus  to  obstruct  their  further  attacks;  and 
soon  after,  having  turned  the  Austrian  left  wing, 
he  began  to  act  on  the  offensive,  and  endeavoured 
to  decide  the  battle  by  destroying  the  enemy's 
centre.  Masstea  attacked  Aderklaa  most  violent- 
ly; and,  had  he  succeeded,  all  would  have  been 
lost  I  but  the  Austrians  fought  with  great  bravery 
against  the  cavalry,  artillery  and  guards,  and  re- 
peated attacks  were  repulsed.  Had  the  archduke 
John  arrived  at  this  time  on  the  left  wing,  as  he 
was  ordered  to  do,  a  favourable  result  might  have 
been  obtained  i  but  he  did  not  come  up,  and  the 
French  troopa  spread  fiir  to  the  right.  Upon  the 
third  attack,  they  occupied  the  height  of  Markgra- 
fen-Neusiedel,  and  the  Austrian  right  wing  was 
deprived  of  the  advantages  which  it  had  gained. 
The  Austrians  retreated.  The  archduke  John,  it 
is  said,  was  detained  near  Presburg  in  collecting 
his  corps.  It  was  not  until  late  in  the  evening, 
that  he  heard  from  the  field  of  battle  that  every 
thing  was  decided.  To  save  his  own  troops,  he 
again  retreated  from  the  March  field.  Both  armies 
had  displayed  great  valour.  The  loss  of  the  Aus- 
trians Bsay  have  amounted  to  27,000  men  killed 
and  wounded  (they  had  taken,  however,  7000 
prisoners,  twelve  eagles  and  colours,  and  eleven 
cannons).  The  loes  of  the  French  cannot  be 
reckoned  at  less.  On  the  7th,  9th  and  lOth,  the 
archduke  retreated,  constantly  fighting,  to  the 
heights  of  Znaym,  where  Marmont  and  llass^na 
reached  him.  On  the  11th,  a  battle  was  fought, 
which,  however,  was  interrupted  by  the  armistice 
offered  by  Austria,  and  concluded,  July  12,  at 
Znaym,  after  which  the  negotiations  for  peace  com- 
menced. For  information  respecting  the  whole 
campaign,  see  genersl  Pdet's  (aid-de-camp  of  Uas- 
sena)  Mfmmrt  nr  la  Omerre  d€  1809,  em  AUema^^ 
avee  Um  OpfretiomM  portiemlUnt  deM  Corp»  d^IimUe^ 
de  Ppioyme,  de  Saxt,  de  Nepiet,  et  de  Walekerem 
(Paris,  1625,  seq.,  4  vols.,  with  an  atlas). 

WAGTAIL  (fliofeeii&i) ;  small  birds  which  seem 
to  be  peculiar  to  Europe.  They  diffsr  from  the 
warblers  only  in  their  longer  legs,  more  slender 
form,  and  longer  tail.  They  never  perch  on  trees 
or  shrubs,  but  frequent  the  margins  of  ponds  and 
water-courses,  and  are  continually  elevating  and 
depressing  the  tail;  hence  the  name.  Thecomonon 
European  wagtail  (M.  aika)  is  a  familiar  bird, 
which  seems  to  seek  the  society  of  man  and  domes- 
tic animals,  and  is  even  seen  frequently  to  rest  upon 
the  hacks  of  cattle  while  they  are  gmiing.  The 
vicinity  of  nulls  is  observed  to  be  its  favourite  re> 
sort.  The  plumage  la  a  mixture  of  black,  white 
and  gray. 

WAUABEES,  WAHABITES,  on  WECHA- 
BITES,  b  the  name  of  seversl  Arab  tribes,  who 
profess  the  religious  fidth  which  Sheik  MohamBsed, 
son  of  Abdel  Wahab,  taught  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and,  like  the  founder  of  the  re- 
lipon  of  the  Koran,  sought  to  propagate  by  art  and 
courage.  Sheik  Mohammed,  belmiging  to  the  great 
tribe  of  the  Tamini  (bora  in  1729,  in  the  town  of 
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Ajen,  latnated  netr  th«  devert,  in  tbe  dittrict  of  A1 
A  red),  had  acquired  great  learning  in  Bassora,  Bag- 
dad nad  Damaaciit.  He  taught  at  first  in  Ajen, 
and  soon  made  proselytet  of  the  inhabitanta  of  the 
district  of  Al  Ared.  Ciaiming  di  vine  inapiration,  he 
taught,  like  the  Koran,  tbe  doctrines  of  which  he 
but  partially  received,  the  existence  of  an  only  God, 
the  Author  of  tbe  world,  the  Rewarder  of  the 
good,  and  the  Punisher  of  the  bad ;  but  he  rejected 
all  the  atoriet  contained  in  the  Koran,  especially 
these  concerning  Mohammed,  whom  he  considered 
merely  a  man  beloved  of  God,  but  branded  the 
worship  of  him  as  a  crime  directly  opposed  to  the 
true  adoration  of  the  Divinity.  He  also  prohibited 
tbe  wealth  and  splendour  which  are  found  in  the 
mosques  of  the  Bfahommedana.  All  who  should 
oppose  this  new  doctrine  were  to  be  destroyed  b^ 
fire  and  sword.  Mohammed  first  converted  to  his 
new  doctrines  tbe  sovereign  of  Deraveh  and  Lahsa, 
£bn-Sehud,  whom  he  proclaimed  pnnoe  (eimr\  and 
protector  of  the  new  sect,  of  which  'he  deoared 
himself  bigfa*priest,  thus  separating  the  spiritual 
and  secular  authorities,  which  were  afterwards 
hereditary  in  the  fiunilies  of  £bn-Sehud  and  Sheik 
Mohammed.  The  principal  seat  of  the  Wahabees 
was  the  city  of  Derayeh,  in  the  province  of  Neda- 
jed,  and  Jamama,  250  miles  west  of  Bassora.  As 
the  votaries  of  the  new  faith  were  all  inspired  with 
the  highest  enthusiasm,  prepared  for  all  trials,*  in- 
defatigable, brave  and  cruel  (conrersion  or  death 
being  their  watchword),  their  dominion  spread  with 
incredible  rapiditjr  among  the  surrounding  Arab 
tribes,  of  which,  in  a  short  time,  twenty-six  were 
subjugated,  incorporated  with  the  original  Waha- 
bees, filled  with  hatred  of  Mohammedanism,  and 
taught  to  delight  in  plundering  the  treasures  of  the 
mosques.  Sebud's  son  and  successor,  Abd-Elasis, 
could  bring  into  the  field  120,000  cavalry.  Well 
provided  with  camels  and  horses,  and  armed  with 
sword  and  spear,  the  Wababites,  though  resembling 
the  Bedouins,  and  destitute  of  any  connderable 
artillery,  which  they  obtained  only  by  conquest, 
were  dangerous  enemies.  Tbe  nature  of  tbe  coun- 
try,  their  mode  of  life,  and  their  religious  creed, 
formed  their  character,  which,  from  the  mountainous 
regions  of  their  original  seat,  is  even  more  savage 
and  bold  than  that  of  the  first  followers  of  Moham- 
med. Tbe  disorders  which  prevailed  in  all  parts  of 
the  dominions  of  the  Porte,  including  the  Arabian 
countries  under  its  protection,  was  especially 
favorable  to  the  enterprises  of  tbe  Wahabees,  who, 
from  their  seat  between  the  Persian  gulf  and  tbe 
Red  sea,  had  reached  several  parts  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, before  the  slightest  measures  were  taken  to 
put  a  stop  to  their  devastations  and  conversions. 

In  1801 ,  the  pacha  of  Bagdad  first  received  orders 
to  proceed,  with  the  tribes  which  had  adhered  to 
Mohammedanism,  against  the  Wahabees,  who,  how- 
ever, by  great  presents,  bril>ed  the  generals  sent 
against  them  to  retreat,  and  then  attacked  the  town 
of  Iman  Hussein,  destroyed  it,  and,  after  acquiring 
much  plunder,  fled  back  to  their  deserts.  On  this 
occasion,  they  also  pilbiged  the  mosque  of  All, 
which  was  highly  venerated  by  the  Persians.  The 
Persian  monarch.  Path  Ali,  threatened  them  with 
his  vengeance,  but  was  prevented  from  executing  his 
purpose  by  dvil  wars.  The  daring  Wababites  now 
turned  an  eager  gase  upon  the  far  mnter  treasures 
of  Mecca,  tbe  holy  city.  Here  Ghaleb,  a  younger 
brother,  had  deprived  his  elder  brother,  Abd-Al- 


■  Th^  «»  flf  eoffpii  imd  tobiccob  M  well  ••  of  rilk  clotkinf , 
aie  CuflfiJdco  by  their  la\r. 


Mrn,  of  tbe  sherifata.  Oa  pretsscttf  in^ 
this  wrong.  Abd-EUns  seat  kb  ms  Udts 
100,000  men,  to  Mecca,  where  he  pstGUci 
flight,  but  was  prevented,  fat  s  vide,  km  » 
quering  the  ctty,  by  the  arrival  sf  the  iriuonn 
under  the  escort  of  the  padnsf  DMOkn 
however,  entered  into  a  treaty,  set  ts  m;  ip 
than  three  days  in  Mccea,  sad  set  to  isisfat  i 
the  oonteat  of  the  brothers  lespctting  tk  Aen- 
After  the  departure  of  the  caiam,  tk  l^iUb" 
took  the  holy  dty  without  rcnilsBee,  mtkr 
many  sheiks  and  M ohaflusedMS,  uhi  ycnuct  i 
their  religioua  fiuth;  and  reinrtslci  ynl.  U 
Al-Mein,  but  destroyed  all  the  mad  ■«n\ 
and  carried  oflT  immense  treasures.  Ueiivhia 
only  a  sauJl  garrison  of  100  ms,  ScW  ssi  r 
tempted,  in  vain,  the  conquest  of  AMsal  llic% 
after  whidi  he  returned  to  Derayeh,  vhK,B» 
while,  hia  &ther  had  been  anffdereiis  UHWi 
Persian.  Sehud  was  now  priaeeef  tk  Vdb*i 
Their high-priest  was Hnsseia IkiWal^t^ 
son  of  Sheik  Mohammed.  The  ■rfurtinifr 
they  snflTered  were  soon  repsiiel 

In  ia06^  the  Wnhabe es  appssitJ  mm  went 
than  ever;  plundered  the  csravsM sf  pip*  ^ 
ing  to  the  holy  aepulchres  get  jiunMsw  <  ' 
Blahmel  (a  splendid  box,  nMAiktpmln 


ends,  every  year,  tbe  pressats teMb  > 
tomb  of  tbe  profdiet);  and  amqmdlkA\ 
dina,  and  even  Jidda,  marking  their  petk^^ 
shed  and  eonveratona,  amesf  which,  tkk^^^ 
mufti  of  Mecca  excited  the  most  aitueiAain  U 
fear  of  the  Wahabeca  spread  thrasgksl  tk  i>^ 
and  even  tbe  Britiah  were  appr^esavctkax 
commerce  would  be  endangered,  seveni  haa  ■ 
warriors  having  proceeded  to  the  Pcr«i< 
formed  a  junction  with  the  pirates,  tsi  ierv 
the  eommunieatioQ  between  Bewn.  Ihtf ' 
India.  The  Britiah,  therefore,  task  tk  iv ' 
Maacat,  against  whom  his  brathcr  hed  ifkb  > 
the  country  of  Oman,  under  their  pntntw^ 
to  defend  him  againat  tbe  Wafasheci.  ^  f 
from  Bombay,  in  1800,  a  fleet  end  «v  > 
chastisement  of  their  eommoa  cacnnf  «■  "- 
eflTected  in  several  battles  on  the  les  oit^ 
and  especially  by  the  demoUtifloef  Acir  dielK 
of  asaembliqg.  Baa  el  Elynm  (KhcriB).«k(9 
inhabitanta  were  killed,  and  1600  tskia  f^ 
On  tbe  other  hand,  the  British,  ai  s  cffin* 
their  further  asdstanee,  atipulstsd  ailh  *  * 
for  the  islands  of  tbe  Pcrsiaa  galCBi^' 
Zebora,  eelebrmted  for  their  rich  pcsrii^ 
In  1810,  the  sublime  Porte  mmami^ 
med  Ali,  Pacha  of  Cairo  and  the  pK^/>^ 
cue  and  Acre,  to  undertmke  an  expedite  i»* 
the  pacha  of  Bagdad,  JuaseflTPadb,  sod k»- 
the  Wahabeea.  Tbe  pacha  of  Acre  <k« 
command  with  equal  activity  and  ki«rt  t 
conquered  Bagdad,  the  pacha  of  whkk  ^^ 
his  treasures,  fled  to  hia  fotber.  the  p*^'<'* 
who  had  been  ordered  to  take  part^^i^' 
and  with  whom  he  found  a  lavev^^. 
Thus  the  quarrels  and  jealousies  o^  ^J*"d 
pachas,  and  of  the  Persian  khans,  r»t^  ^' 
the  progress  of  the  Wahabees.  So«  i^ 
massacre,  perpetrated,  by  Mohasused  ii  ^ 
the  beys  and  mamelukea  at  Cairo,  tk  ^i*^ 
formed  a  junction  with  the  rdics  e^  *^ ' 
had  fled  to  Upper  Bgypf -  MbhaiaMd  i 
prosecuted,  with  indefirtigahle  m^V*  T^ 
parmtions  for  the  anaihiktioo  of  tk  ^^ 
He  conquered  Tambo  and  Nabala  a  »!>.  *" 
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tiM  fridtt  of  tbree  vKstoriet,  leni  thrte  Mekt  of 
Wahabeet'  ein  to  Comtantinople.  No  ntbtequeni 
progren,  howerer,  wu  made:  on  tbe  contiwy, 
Juuttif  Plida,  wlko  now  fought  with  hit  fiither, 
Mohsflinied  Ali,  on  tbe  tide  of  tb«  Tttrki,  wit 
forced  to  retrent,  (b^  died  toon  nfler  of  tbe  plague.) 
But.  tbe  Wababeet,  betrayed  hj  tbeir  ally,  tbe 
•berif  of  Mecca,  and  ^Nuidoned  by  ■everal  Arab 
tribes,  euffered  new  defeats  in  tbe  defilet  of  Sofra 
and  Judeyda,  and  were  altogether  driven  from  the 
route  to  Medina.  This  holy  dty  wai  weakly  gar- 
ritoncd,  and,  therefore,  easily  conqnered  by  tbe 
Turks.  Mecca,  also,  soon  after  fell  into  tbeir 
power.  Tbe  solemn  delivery  of  the  keys  of  tbe 
regained  cities  of  tbe  faitb,  was  celebrated  witb 
great  rejoicings  at  Constantinople.  These  vieto* 
rles  bad  done  much  for  tbe  security  of  Mobamm»> 
danism,  which  finds  one  of  its  chief  supports  in  the 
possession  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  tbe  uninter- 
rupted pilgrimages  of  tbe  faithful  to  those  cities. 
This  formidable  sect  was  as  yet,  however,  hr  from 
bei ng  suppressed.    Mohammed  Alt,  padia  of  Egypt, 


tbe  loas  of  tbeir  property,  wen  dispersed.  Tbo 
severity  of  Ibimhim,  who  is  remembered  as  the 
scourge  of  Arabia,  snd  the  curse  of  Derayeb,  did 
Bot,  however,  put  an  end  to  the  Wababite  refor- 
mation,  nor  to  tbe  spirit  of  resistance  by  which 
ita  abettors  were  animated.  The  war  was  re- 
newed in  1834,  with  as  much  ferocity  as  ever,  and 
apparently  with  increased  means,  on  tbe  part  of 
the  insurgents,  of  bringing  it  to  a  successful  issue. 
It  was  protracted  during  the  three  following  years, 
witb  alternate  advantage ;  having  been,  during  the 
latter  portion  of  that  interval,  allowed  to  slumber, 
owing  to  the  struggle  made  by  the  Greeks  in  tbe 
Morea,  to  recover  their  liberty.  See  Planet's 
Biatairt  d!s  M  RS^raHom  d!s  i'EgypU  (Geneva, 
1880,)  for  an  account  of  MohammcNl  Ali*s  cam* 
paign  against  the  Wababees. 

Aoc4^tng  to  some  accounts,  the  Wababees  are 
divided  into  tbree  classes — soldiers,  field  labourers, 
and  artisans ;  but  sines,  like  the  other  Arabs,  every 
able  man  was  destined  for  predatory  excursions,  it  is 
more  correct  to  divide  them  into  priests,  soldiers. 


therefore,  renewed  bis  preparations ;  but  he  lost  a    and  slaves.    The  sect  of  the  Wababees  is  still 
fortified  place  called  Kumsadal,  containing  great  i  very  numerous  in  Ambia. 

stores  of  arms  and  ammunition,  which  the  Waba-  WAHLSTADT;  a  generic  German  term  for 
bees  took  by  surprise.  The  Persian  disturbances  Afield  of  haUU  (from  HH  which  means  fiaht^  and 
were  abo  very  favourable  to  them;  and  they  found  also  dtmd  hodif;  benoe  WalkaUa^  or  Valk 
opportunity  to  form  a  new  union  witb  several  Arab 
tribes.  But  tbeir  daring  was  not  accompanied  with 
prudence.  They  undertook  the  boldest  predatory 
excursions,  while  tbeir  enemy,  the  Padia  of  Egypt, 
adopted  judicious  measures  for  tbeir  entire  over- 
throw. After  the  death  of  their  sovereign,  8ehnd 
IL,  in  1814,  when  quarrels  arose  on  the  sulject  of 
the  succession,  they  suffered  several  defeats.  A 
dedsive  victory  was  obtained  by  Mohammed  All,  in 
the  beginning  of  1815,  at  Bassila,  not  far  from  tbe  dty 
of  Tarabe.  It  was,  nevertheless,  diAcnlt  to  attack 
them  in  the  centre  of  their  power.  Ibrahim,  the- 
son  of  tbe  pacha,  finally  suceeeded,  in  1818,  in  in- 
dicting a  total  defeat  on  tbe  Wababees,  under  thdr 
soverdgn,  Abdallah  Ben  8und,  and  in  bloddng 
them  up  in  thdr  fortified  camp,  four  days*  march 
from  thdr  capital,  Derayeb.*  The  camp  was 
stormed  September  8,  dgbty  pieces  of  artillery 
taken,  20,000  soldiers  put  to  death,  and  AbdaUab 
himself  made  prisoner.  Tbe  inbiUntants  of  tbe 
dty  now  surrendered,  but  demanded  an  amnesty, 
and  that  their  lives  and  bouses  should  be  spared ; 
but  tbe  conquerors  declared  that  tbe  sultan  alone 
could  grant  or  refuse  these  terms.  Meanwhile  the 
arrival  of  tbe  prisoner,  who,  both  as  a  rebel  and  an 
apostate,  was  of  great  political  importance  to  tbe 
sublime  Porte,  was  celebrated  in  Constantinople  as 
a  national  triumph.  Witb  bis  mufti  and  treasurer, 
he  was  then  carried  in  cfadns  before  the  sultan, 
tried  by  tbe  divan,  and  beheaded,  witb  bis  follow 
prisoners,  December  17,  181& 

Detached  bands  of  Wababees  are  still  sud  to 
rove  througb  tbe  desert ;  and  tbe  heroic  daughter 
of  the  founder  of  tbe  sect  is  sud  to  be  tbeir  leader ; 
but  tbe  sultan,  having  left  tbe  conquered  to  tbe 
pleasura  of  tbe  padia  df  Egypt*  be  entiraly  destroy- 
ed their  prindpal  seat ;  and  the  inhabitants,  after 


•  D«rmy«k.  la  ths  Anb  provlaM  sT  ir«4ri«^  protected  by 
dMcrto  and  monatalM,  wm  fttnated  In  4SM4'  E.  Ion.  SS>  K. 
tot.  (In  tlw  tf^»^2^^  of  Waaybenfadw  100  wSm  fcme.^  mr« 
ftMUMM  9j  gwoMm  and  OKnoid>(  twolvo  days*  lownor  fron 
BMdad.and  no  loamoi  onrtof  ModfaM,  1001aac««itoiitb.woot 
o#  Bnwnti.  and  160  leognot  ■onfh  nm  of  Jornialoni  It  was 
two  kaaoM  long,  half  a  loacna  Woad,  anoood  to  fta^nont 

■lonOkM  BMMaaa. 
a  toTtlia  rabA  oT 


iMMf. 


____d  jSSo1o«mo  oC  l. 
TlM  favmar  nitati  reoUod  t 


also  <Umd  hodf;  benoe  WaUuJU.  or  VaUimUm.) 
As  a  geographical  name,  it  belongs  to  a  laige  vil- 
lage in  Silesia,  near  Liegnits,  on  the  Katsbacfa, 
where  Henry  II.,  duke  of  Silesia,  fought  a  bloody 
battle,  April  9,  1241,  against  the  Tartars,  in  wbich 
he  lost  his  life,  and  the  latter  were  victorious*  In 
memory  of  this  battle,  the  plaoe  and  village  were 
called  WMaiadi.  In  tbe  same  place,  Blucher  wm 
victorious  over  the  French,  Aug.  26,  18 IS  (see 
JCilr&ecA,)  and,  in  reward  of  tUs  and  other  vie* 
tories,  was  made  prince  of  Wahlstadt. 

WAHOO.    8ee££n. 

WAIFS.     See  Eatr^^ 

WAKEFIELD ;  a  town  ol  England,  in  tbe 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  nine  nules  south  of 
Leeds,  and  182  N.M.W.  of  London.  It  is  plea- 
santly  situated  on  the  side  of  a  bill,  sloping  south* 
ward  to  tbe  river  Colder,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile 
and  beautiful  country.  The  town  oonsista  of  spa- 
dous  and  regular  streets,  and  the  houses  are  well- 
built  and  bandaome.  The  parish  church  is  a  Go- 
thic structure ;  tbe  spire  is  upwards  of  237  feet  iu 
height.  There  is  a  handsome  stone  bridge  over  tbe 
Colder,  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  in  tbe 
centre  of  which  is  a  chi4iel,  in  tbe  richest  style  of 
Gothic  perpendicaiararehitceture,ten  yards  in  length, 
and  about  eight  in  breadth.  Wakefield  is  one  of 
tbe  greatest  oorn  markeU  in  England,  and  eontaina 
immense  corn  warehouses.  By  the  reform  act  of 
1889,  Wakefield  was  constituted  a  borough,  return- 
ing one  member  to  parliament.  Population  of  town 
In  1841, 18,486 ;  of  town  and  parish.  80,003. 

WAKEFIELD,  Gilbbbt,  a  distinguished  scholar 
and  critic,  son  of  tbe  reverend  George  Wakefield 
of  Nottingham,  was  bom  in  1736,  and  entered,  in 
1772,  Jesus  College,  in  Cambridge,  where  be  pursu- 
ed his  studies  with  great  ardour,  in  1776  graduated 
baebekMr  of  arts,  and  was  soon  after  elected  a  fel- 
low. In  the  same  year,  he  gave  tbe  public  a  small 
volume  of  Latin  poems,  witii  a  few  critical  notes 
on  Homer.  In  1778,  be  recdved  deaeoo's  orders, 
and,  on  leaving  college,  engaged  in  a  curacy  at 
Stockport,  in  Cheshire,  and  subsequently  he  obtain- 
ed another  near  Liverpool.  The  dissatisfaction 
which  be  entertained  at  tbe  doctrines  and  li- 
turgy of  the  church  of  England,  progressively  in- 
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erasing,  be  determined  to  take  ibe  first  o|>por- 
tunity  of  resigning  bis  situation  in  it ;  wbicb  design 
be  fulfilled  in  1779«  send  accepted  tbe  office  of  das- 
eical  tutor  at  tbe  dissenting  academj  at  Warring* 
ton.  He  bad  early  formed  a  design  of  giving  a  new 
version  of  the  New  Testament*  and  publifbed,  in 
1782,  bis  New  Translation  of  tbe  Oospel  of  St 
Mattbew,  with  Notes  Critical,  Philological,  and 
Explanatory  (4to.}  On  tbe  dissolution  of  tbe 
Warrington  academy,  be  removed  to  Bramcote,  in 
Nottinghamshire,  vritb  a  view  of  taking  private  pu- 
pils. Here  be  published,  in  1784,  tbe  first  volume 
of  an  Enquiry  into  tbe  Opinions  of  the  Christian 
Writers  of  the  First  Three  Centuries  concerning 
the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  work  which  be  never 
concluded.  He  subsequently  removed  to  Richmond 
and  Nottingham,  until,  in  1789,  be  commenced  bis 
SUoa  Oihea,  the  object  of  wbicb  was  to  illustrate 
the  Scriptures  by  Uie  philology  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  Of  this  learned  performance,  five  parts 
appeared  in  succession,  until  1790,  tbe  three  first 
from  tbe  Oambridge  press.  In  1796,  he  quitted 
Nottingham,  in  order  to  accept  the  ofllce  of  rlaesieal 
tutor  at  the  dissenting  college  at  Hackney.  Here 
his  services  were  highly  esteemed,  until  he  advo- 
cated tbe  superiority  of  private  to  public  worahip, 
and  wrote  a  book  in  support  of  bis  opinions,  wbidi 
tended  to  dissolve  the  connexion.  In  1792,  be  gave 
tbe  world  bis  Translation  of  tbe  New  Testament, 
with  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  (in  3  vols. 
Svo.)  and,  in  1795,  published  Memoirs  of  his  Own 
Life,  (2d  ed.,  1804,  2  vols.  Svo..)  a  characteristic 
performance.  He  next  defended  revealed  religion 
by  his  Evidence  of  Christianity,  in  answer  to  Paine's 
Age  of  Reason,  and  planned  a  new  edition  of  Pope's 
Works,  in  which  he  waa  anticipated  by  Doctor 
Warton.  He,  bowever,  proceeded  so  far  as  to  pub- 
lish a  first  volume,  and  a  volume  of  Notes  on  Pope ; 
as  also  an  edition  of  his  versions  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.  He  followed  up  bis  labour  with  edi- 
tions of  Select  Greek  Tragedies ;  of  Horace ;  of 
Bion  and  Moeebas ;  of  Virgil ;  and,  finally,  of  Lu^ 
cretius,  (in  3  vols.  4to,)  a  work  which  baa  ranked 
htm  among  tbe  most  erudite  and  industrious  of 
critical  editors.  He  soon  af^er  entered  tbe  path  of 
politics,  and  censured  the  policy  of  tbe  war  against 
France,  produced  by  tbe  French  revolution,  in  a 
pamphlet  written  in  1798,  entitled  a  Reply  to  the 
Bishop  of  LlandafTs  Address  to  the  People  of 
Great  Britain ;  for  which  be  was  subjected  to  a 
crown  prosecution  for  libel,  which  terminated  in 
a  trial  and  conviction  in  February,  1799,  when  be 
was  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment  in  Dor- 
chester gaol.  He  endured  tbe  whole  of  this  sen- 
tence, which  was  however  alleviated  by  a  subscrip- 
tion amounting  to  £5000,  that  took  away  bit 
anxiety  for  tbe  future  support  of  bis  family.  On 
his  restoration  to  liberty,  be  opened  a  course  of 
lectures  upon  Virgil,  in  tbe  metropolis,  but  in 
August  of  tbe  same  year,  was  seised  with  a  typhus 
fever,  which  terminated  his  life,  Sept.  9,  1801,  in 
tbe  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Mr  Wakefield 
was  a  tealous  and  industrious  scholar,  who  fol- 
lowed what  be  deemed  truth,  without  regard  to 
consequences,  wherever  it  might  lead  him :  hence 
his  abandonment  of  the  church,  and  of  pnblie  wor- 
ship, and  formation  of  a  system  of  divinity  of  his 
own;  for  he  never  formally  joined  any  body  of 
dissenters.  His  chusical  emendatlolis  oceaaionally 
exhibit  strange  aingularities  of  taate  and  opmion ; 
and,  in  conjectural  criticism,  indeed,  bo  evinced 
much  of  tbe  bold  character  of  Bentley  and  Mark-  i 


land.  Hia  prifnteehandsrwMaaiihhiria; 
mable,  and  fir  removed  fnm  ths  upaiti  s  l. 
oontroversy  and  his  eritidisk  Bsnfatbc  m. 
already  mentiooed,  and  a  few  SMnaCaiw  ^ 
tanee,  a  Collectioa  of  Lettsn,  ia  s  mn^mttm 
between  him  and  the  rif bt  ksaosnUt  C  J.  U 
has  been  published  sines  Ui  tek,  cfadt ;» 
tive  to  topies  of  Greek  litentoia 

WALACHIA,  oa  WALLACHU:i|m«K 
under  tbe  protection  of  the  Pscte,  Ijii;  « t> 
northern  bank  of  the  Dsnubs,  witk  Hikkmb 
Transylvania  on  the  north,  asd  Sma  m  a 
west.  Its  area  is  equal  to  abost  SSjOOO  ^ 
miles,  with  a  population  of  950,000  Mk  T.- 
eapital  ia  BucbaKst.  The  olher  pracfa  ton 
are  Brailow,  the  key  of  the  I>sa«b^  lenpm. 
and  Giorgiev.  The  fi^e  of  the  cMstt^  n  f» 
derably  diveraified :  intbenorthitiinQn»» 
the  central  and  aootbeni  parti  «t  ka  am 
consisting  chiefly  of  fertile  vslkji  wi  era* 
plains.  Few  countries  ars  bmr  isdckoi  *. » 
tare;  but  the  bad  govcmaisit  sad  imap^ 
property  have  left  it  nearly  a  vsitL  Or\v 
baooo,  flax,  boraea,  sheep,  aadsib  shoad;  ka 


rich  soil  is  little  cultivated,  sad  tk 
sures  of  the  country  are  undtstvrbd  Tk^ 
bitants  are  chiefly  Walacbaas  sai  ufsa  Ts 
former,  the  original  inhabitaati,  sie  i  bsk 
different  nations — Dedans,  Balfniiai.  Sdire* 
Goths,  and  Rcmians.  They  esU  fhimdm  i- 
mans,  and  speak  a  corrupt  Latia.  IVir  or 
dress  also  resemblea  thai  of  thcirsBMMn  £  . 
period  of  the  Roman  empire,  ai  sffon  ^  ' 
figures  on  Tnyan'a  column  ia  Rose  Tk  . 
rude,  ignorant,  and  stupid.  The  gjpao.  w  •- 
very  numeroue,  resemble  tboK  fossi  s  ci 
countries.  Tbe  mountaiaeen,  who  Uf t  tb  sr 
to  bear  arms,  are  called,  in  Holdsfian^V^^ 
•Ptmdoara  (a  Moldavian  word,  sigsifjnaf  n- 
^mardt.)  Tbe  religion  of  the  iakabitists  a  ^-^ 
and  the  upper  classes  spesk  the  Greek  IflT* 
and  in  general  have  the  nnannen  of  tkCrH 
Walacbia  is  under  the  pcotsctiQa  of  tk  f't 
which  has  the  right  of  aaasing  iU  hoipodir # F* 
The  bospodars  were  formerly  appoiiUA  ^  «^ 
years,  during  which  time  they  eosU  va  ^r* 
be  removed;  but  pretences  eBoegit  *<» ^'^ 
found  for  suspecting  them,  andtbej  ««fc  ^  ^ 
fered  to  die  a  natural  death.  BythttitttjiCA^ 
aople,  in  1829,  it  %vas  stipulated  t^u>^ 
should  be  held  for  life  i  that  the  bbbi'v!'^  - 
eigoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  reUgiff*  t»r.^- 
tmde,  and  a  separate  administration  i  tiitv^ 
bammedan  should  be  allowed  to  reade  n  V^ 
and  that  tbe  yearly  tribute  to  the  Poru  it^ ' 
fixed  at  a  certain  sum,  beyond  which, tk«^ 
should  claim  no  further  contributioBa  b"** 
of  the  Romans,  Walachia  ibcmed  a  psrt  c:  ^ 
In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  ceataciA,  n  "i| 
vemed  by  princes  dependent  oa  tb  »**' 
court,  and,  in  1421,  waa  rendered  tnM3P  ' 
Turks.  It  stUl,  however,  retained  it»  c^'  * 
and  a  separate  admtniatration,  the  Tarb  ^*  ^ 
only  the  three  fortreases  of  Brailow  or  U**  '' 
giev,  and  ThumuL  Still  it  was  olio;  ^ 
by  the  Turks,  and  sulgected  to  ibrcod  cffc  ^ 
and  tbe  bospodars  made  tbe  beat  me  <rf  ^ 
carious  authority  to  pillage  tbe  yto^ 
Bfavrocordatus  waa  appointed  bospodtf. 
the  first  Greek  who  had  recrivod  Uat 
with  bis  successors,  who  wcrs  abo  Or«^^ 
much  towards  dvilinng  and  ImprpTHf  <^' 
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iUm  of  tk«  eoontry.  The  Inturractioii  of  182 1, 
(•M  H^imreia  and  Gtmm,  ikvo/iilioii  o/^  was  quel- 
led, and  onlj  rendered  the  state  of  the  province 
more  deplorable*  until  the  war  of  1628,  when  it  was 
occupied  by  the  Rutdane,  and  now,  ihongh  noenlndly 
a  Tiirkifth  nrnvinr^,  ii  quite  undrr  Riimlan  iniloonro 

WALCHEREN,  on  WALCHERN;  an  island 
of  the  Netherlaade»  tJie  most  important  and  the 
roost  westerly  of  the  Zealand  islands,  about  thir- 
teen  miles  lirom  north  to  south,  and  eight  from  east 
to  west*  situated  in  the  German  sea,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Scheldt.  It  lies  low,  protected  from  inun- 
dation by  strong  dikes;  is  well  cultivated,  but  not 
healthy.  It  contains  three  towns,  Bliddlebuig,  the 
chief  place,  with  13,200  inhabitanU;  Flushing,  a 
fortress ;  and  Veere ;  and  numerous  villages. 
Middleburg  is  the  capital  Lon.  S'^  29'  E. ;  let. 
dl<>  34'  N.  The  British  troops  suffered  dreadfuUy 
from  ague  and  fever,  while  quartered  at  Walcberen, 
in  1809. 

WALDECK;  a  sovereign  principality  of  Oer> 
many,  bordering  to  the  south  and  east  on  Hesse- 
Cassel,  and  to  the  west  and  north  on  the  Prussian 
province  of  Westphalia.  It  has  a  superficial  area 
of  4A5  square  miles,  with  56,000  inhabitants.  The 
soil  is  moetly  stony,  but  yields  grain  in  abundance, 
and  affords  good  pasturage.  The  religion  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  are  industrious,  but  p<v>r,  is  Lu- 
theran. The  county  of  Pyrmont  belongs  to  Wal- 
deck,  though  territorially  separated  from  it  The 
Weldeck  estates  are  compoeed  of  certain  landed  pro- 
prietors, deputies  from  the  thirteen  towns  of  the 
prindpslity,  and  ten  deputies  of  the  peasants.  Wal- 
dcck,  as  a  member  of  the  German  confederation, 
has  one  vote  in  the  general  assembly  (  plemisO  and, 
in  conjunction  with  the  HohemoUem,  Lippe,  Reuss, 
snd  Lichtenstein  houses,  the  sixteenth  vote  in  the 
diet.  (See  GtrmoM^.)  The  chief  town  is  Cor- 
bach,  with  2200  inbabitanta.  The  residence  of  the 
prince  is  Arolsen,  1750  inhabitants.  The  revenue 
of  this  petty  principality  is  about  £45,000;  public 
debt  about  £135,000 ;  quota  of  troops  to  the  army 
of  the  confederacy,  518  men.  The  house  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  in  Germany.  Waldeck  was 
one  of  the  ahmmUeM^  as  Chatham  appropriately  called 
them,  to  which  the  British  government  had  re- 
course for  purchasing  troops  in  the  American  war. 

WALDENSES.  This  Christian  sect,  celebrated 
as  the  precursor  of  the  reformation,  appears,  from 
old  manuscripts  in  the  nnivernty  of  Cambridge,  to 
have  existed  as  early  as  1100.  According  to  the 
common  opinioB,  it  owes  its  origin  and  name  to 
Peter  Waldus  (Waldo^  Vend),  a  rich  dtiien  of 
Lyons,  although  some  of  their  writers  derive  the 
appellation  Waidgiuet  frx>m  vmlU  (valley),  and  call 
them  VmmdoUt  or  dwellers  in  the  valleys.  About 
1170,  Waldo,  from  reading  the  BiUe  and  some 
passages  from  the  Cithers  of  the  church,  which  he 
caused  to  be  translated  into  his  native  tongue, 
came  to  the  determination  to  imitate  the  mode  of 
life  of  the  apostles  and  primitive  Christians,  gave 
bis  goods  to  the  poor,  and  by  his  preaching  col- 
lected numerous  followers,  chiefly  from  the  class 
of  artisans,  who,  frtim  the  plaos  of  their  birth,  were 
called  Xyentsif  ;  or  Poor  if  em  ofLjfomM^  on  account 
of  their  voluntaqr  poverty ;  SaMc<»,  or  Inaabalati^ 
on  account  of  their  wooden  shoes  or  sandals  (seftelt) ; 
HmmiliaiiMU,  on  account  of  their  humility;  and 
were  often  confounded  with  the  Cathari,  Patarenes, 
Albigenses,  and  others,  whoae  fate  they  shared. 
In  their  contempt  of  the  ilegenerate  clergy  and 
their  oppoaition  to  the  Bomaa  prieathood,  the 


Waldenses  resembled  other  seots  of  the  middle 
ages ;  but,  going  beyond  the  design  of  their  founder, 
whidi  was  merely  to  improve  the  morals  of  men, 
and  preach  the  word  of  God  fredy  to  every  one 
in  his  native  language,  they  made  the  Bible  alone 
the  rule  of  their  faith,  and,  rejecting  whatever  was 
not  founded  on  it,  and  conformable  to  apostolical 
antiquity,  they  gave  the  first  impulse  to  a  reform 
of  the  whole  Christian  church,  renounced  entirely 
the  doctrinee,  usages  and  traditions  of  the  Roman 
church,  and  fonMd  a  separate  religious  society. 
They  were  therefore  excommunicated  as  heretics, 
at  the  coundl  of  Yerona,  in  1 184 ;  but  they  did  not 
suffer  a  generd  persecution  until  the  war  against 
the  Albigenses,  after  they  had  spread  and  estabUshed 
themsdves  in  the  south  of  France,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  counts  of  Toulouse  and  Foix.  At 
that  time  (1209-^1230),  many  Wddenses  fled  to 
Arragon,  Savoy  and  Piedmont.  Spain  would  not 
tolerate  them.  In  Languedoc  they  were  able  to 
mdntain  themsdves  till  1330|  in  Provence,  under 
severe  oppression,  till  1545,  when  the  parliament 
at  Aix  caused  them  to  be  exterminated  in  the  most 
crud  manner;  still  longer  in  Dauphiny;  and  not 
till  the  war  of  the  Cevennea  were  ue  last  Wdden- 
ses expelled  from  France.  In  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  single  congregations  of  this  sect 
went  to  Cdabria  and  Apulia,  where  they  were  soon 
suppressed;  others  to  Bohenua,  where  they  were 
odled  Grmbenkeimer,  because  they  used  to  conceal 
themsdves  in  caverns.  These  soon  became  amal- 
gamated with  the  Hussites;  and  from  them  the 
Bohemian  Brethren  derive  the  apostoliod  consecra- 
tion  of  their  bishops.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
found  a  retreat,  fortified  by  nature,  in  the  ▼alleys 
of  western  Piedmont,  where  they  founded  a  distinct 
church,  which  has  remained,  till  the  present  day, 
the  rodn  seat  of  their  sect.  Their  doctrines  rest 
solely  on  the  gospel,  which,  with  some  catechisms, 
they  have  in  their  old  didect,  consisting  of  a  mix- 
ture  of  French  and  Itdian.  In  thb  language  their 
dmple  worship  was  performed,  till  their  dd  Barbet 
(undes,  teachere)  became  extinct,  in  1603.  They 
then  received  preadien  from  France,  and  since  that 
time  thdr  prnching  has  been  in  French.  These 
teachers,  however,  form  no  distinct  priesthood,  and 
are  supidied  from  the  academies  of  the  Cdvinistic 
churches.  Their  rites  are  limited  to  baptism  and 
the  supper,  respecting  which  they  entertain  the  no- 
tions of  Cdvin.  TIm  constitution  of  thdr  congre- 
gations, which  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  vineyards,  and  in  the  breeding  of  cattle,  and 
which  are  connected  by  yearly  synods,  ts  republican. 
Each  congregation  is  superintended  by  a  conustorj 
composed  of  eldera  and  deacons,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  pastor,  which  mdntdns  the  strictest 
mord  disdpline,  and  adj  usts  small  differences.  From 
the  time  of  their  origin,  the  Wddenses  have  been 
dbtingdshed  from  their  Catholic  neighboun  by 
their  pure  mords  and  their  industry,  and  have  been 
esteemed  as  the  best  subjects.  After  they  had 
entered  into  a  religious  commumon  with  the  Cal- 
vinists,  in  the  uxteenth  century,  they  were  dso 
exposed  to  the  storm  which  was  intended  to  sweep 
away  the  reformation,  the  doctrines  of  which  they 
had  already  dierished  for  upwards  of  three  cen- 
turies. This  was  the  cause  of  thdr  extirpation  in 
France,  and  thdr  diequered  fate  in  Piedmont. 
Those  who  had  settled  in  the  marquisate  of  Sduxso 
were  totally  exterminated '  by  1633;  and  those  in 
the  other  vdleys,  having  received  from  the  conrt  of 
Turin,  in  1854,  new  aasurances  of  religiottfc  freei 
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dom,  were  treacberoutlj  attacked  in  I6fi5,  bjr 
monki  and  Boldiera,  treated  with  brutal  cruelly, 
and  many  tbamefully  murdered.  The  rest  of  their 
male  population  took  up  arms ;  and  their  bravery, 
aided  by  the  mediation  of  the  Crotestant  powers, 
finally  procured  them  a  new,  though  more  limited 
ratification  of  their  Iracdom  by  the  treaty  concluded 
at  Pignerol,  August  18,  1655.  New  oppressions, 
in  1664,  gave  rise  to  a  new  contest  and  treaty. 
The  persecution  exercised  in  1685,  through  French 
influence,  obliged  thousands  to  emigrate  into  Pro- 
testant countries.  In  London,  they  united  with 
the  French  Huguenots ;  in  the  Netherlands,  with 
the  Walloons  i  in  Berlin,  with  the  French  congre- 
gations; nearly  2000  went  t»  Switzerland.  Some 
of  these  returned  by  force  to  Piedmont^  ia  1689, 
and,  with  those  who  had  remained,  naaintained 
themselves,  under  many  oppressions,  to  which  limits 
were  finally  put,  in  1725,  in  consequence  of  Prus- 
sian mediation. 

The  Waldenses  now  enjoy  religious  freedom 
and  cifil  rights  in  their  old  valleys  of  Lucerne, 
Perusa,  and  St  Bfartlki,  in  western  Piedmont, 
where  they  have  thirteen  parishes,  containing  about 
20,000  souls.  Their  church  service  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  synod.  After  long  negociations,  in 
the  way  of  which  great  difficulties  were  thrown  by 
the  religious  zeal  of  the  TQbingen  theologians, 
several  hundreds  of  the  above-mentioned  fugitives 
settled  in  Wiirtemberg,  in  1699,  where  their  descen- 
dants have  ten  parishes,  and  are  1600  in  number. 
They  are  next  to  the  Calvinists  in  tiie  simplicity 
of  their  worship,  and  in  their  ecclesiastical  consti- 
tution, but  in  intellectual  cultivation,  they  are  be- 
hind the  other  Protestants.  In  later  times,  Eng- 
land and  Prussia  have  afforded  aid  to  the  Walden- 
ses. By  contributions  which  they  collected  from 
all  Europe,  in  1824,  they  erected  an  hospital.  The 
latest  accounts  of  them  were  collected  on  the  spot, 
in  1823,  by  W.  St  Gilly,  an  English  clergyman— 
Narrative  of  an  Excursion  to  the  Mountains  of 
Piedmont,  and  Researches  among  the  Vaudois, 
Protestant  Inhabitants  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  Ac. 
(second  edition,  London,  1825,  4to.).  Also  see 
Hugh  Dyke  Akiand's  Sketch  of  the  HUiory  and 
preeeni  SUmaium  of  the  Waldmeee  tn  Piedmont 
(London,  1826),  and  the  same  author^s  Huton  of 
the  giariouM  Return  of  the  VtrndoU  to  their  VdUeiff 
in  1689  (from  the  onginal  accounts  of  their  pastor, 
H.  Amaud),  with  a  Ompendium  of  the  Hiatery  of 
that  People,  dEC.  (London,  1827,  1  vol.). 

WALDIS,  BuRKABD.     See  Burhard  Waldit, 

WALDSTiEDTE  (i.  e.  the  Foreai  Town»\  oa 
YIERWALDST^DTE  (i.  e.  the  Poor  Poreet 
Towna\\  a  name  given,  in  Switzerland,  to  the 
four  forest  towns  of  Rheinfelden,  Seekiqgen, 
Waldshut,  and  Lauffenburg,  which  ar«  a  part  of 
the  Black  Forest. 

WALDSTJEDTERSEE.  See  VierwaldstSd. 
tereee, 

WALD8TEIN-WARTEMBERO;  a  Bobe- 
mian  family,  known  since  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  from  which  sprung  the  famous  Wallenstein. 
There  are  at  present  two  lines,  with  large  posses- 
sions, in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  containing  90,000 
inhabitants.  The  late  Francis  Adam,  count  of 
Wallenstein,  after  having  served  in  several  wars, 
travelled  for  seven  years  in  Hungary,  to  study  the 
pUints  of  the  country,  and  published,  in  1612,  De- 
eeriptUmee  et  leonee  Planiarum  rariamm  Bmfforiet 
(Vienna,  fblio)»  which  procured  him  the  member- 
siiip  of  several  learned  societies.    Wildenow  called 


a  plant,  after  him,  WaUelme,h)kSatiarU. 
tarmnLinmn.    He  died  in  182S. 

WALES;  a  prinripslity  b  the  iwt rf Cw 
Britain,  washed  on  the  north  ssd  UHt  bf  ik  hr 
sea,  and  on  the  scmth  and  aooth^Mt  bf  tWBiu 
chraneL    It  is  from  190  to  180  sdb  ii  ha 
from  north  to  south,  and  framfiOisMiBkai. 
comprising  an  area  of  8135  9qmn  aki  h  i 
divided  into  North  and  South  Wdo,  ante-' 
twelve  counties,  Anglesey,  GMfswrn,  Dnkf 
Flint,  Merioneth  and  MontgoBCiy  is  tki  ivsr 
and  Bredcnoek,  CaRlig«i,CBcnnuthci,GkMi^ 
Pembroke  and  Radnor  in  the  kttcr  fiiimi.  h 
general  aspect  of  Wales  is  mmutimam,ikitn 
numerous  views  of  wild  icencry,  istcn^  v*- 
delightful  valleys.    The  Vsle  of  Clwyi  a  U 
Wales,  is  not  less  remarkable  for  the  mUi  ;»  - 
rama  of  natural  graces  displsycd  ■  i  \afi  ' 
thirty  miles,  than  for  the  verdsre  sf  ih  ptr* 
and  the  value  of  itsgrsin  hsrvcitt.  Tk^brnir. 
is  the  elysium  of  Wales.    The  Yak  sf  G^ ' 
is  also  fruitful,  bat  less  eztessife  and  ka  tar. 
ful;  and  the  Vale  of  the  Coawsykspww 
of  twentr  miles  in  length,  where  csednlfr* 
are  reared.     The  loflaest  sumnts  is  Nirthii- 
are  Snowdon  (8579  feet),  PlialiaMi  (Mflhrf 
and  Caderldris  (3550  feet).    NoMrsniisO.^ 
are  scattered  among  the  sDountSBi;  lad  itei  0 
several  navigable  rivers,  su^  si  tbe  Stiei.'v 
Coye,  the  Conway,  the  Towy.  sad  tk  D&  Tr 
climate  is  colder  than  m  Englsnd,  and  bvi.  ^ 
the  air  is,  in  generd,  salubrioia,  aiik^' 
healthy.     The  Cambrian  gsst  is  Uad  kit  >  > 
wild  state ;  and  goat-hnntaag  ii  s  favowit^ 
sion  of  the  people.     The  imacrd  Unc^m » " 
in  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron  end  eosL  Tk  r- 
culture  of  Wales  ia,  in  ceneial,  bm^  Vkai  -* 
of  England,  though,  of  late  ycsrt.  tk  MHt^ 
of  farming,  and  the  aaam^eawnt  of  tk  l»i  '* 
been  much  improved.     The  rosdi  Inn  ak  ^ 
until  recently,  in   a  bad  state.    Tk  EBt^ 
Montgomery,  Brecknock,  Csidifr,vdfikr» 
facilitate  the  internal  intereonne.    S<e  Ga» 

The  common  Welsh  still  letrii  matf  r* 
superstitions  and  cuatoms,  and,  ia  asi;  ft/tk 
peculiar  language.     The  gentry,  bovenr.  c* 
general,  educated  in  Enghad;  sad  tka***^' 
their  example  is  gradu^ly  eitenustfiai  ^ 
Welsh  peculiarities.     Many  rcasiis  of  tk  *^' 
literature  are  yet  extant,  and  soeietia  kn  " 
formed  for  preserving  such  rehci.   (S«t  ^ 
The  Welsh  are  deacendants  of  the  ssatM  k  -- 
who,  being  driven  out  of  Eagksd  b7tk><' 
Saxons,  took  refuge  in  these  frstBC«i»« ^ 
the  continent  of  Europe,  where  tkj  pn  - 
name  to  Brittany.     (See  Gaei.)    TW  Vt^  - 
guage  is  Celtic.     (See  Robcrts^s  Ceakna P^ 
AnSquitiei,  London*  1815),  and  C^tittmm  ' 
ftrtce. 

When  Julius  Cmut  invaded  Britafl.^^  ' 
Uie  country  included  between  the  Scret  r< 
sea  was  called  Cambria,  and  tahshitti  ^  *'' 
lures,  DimetSB,  and  Ordovicea.    la  1 1<* 
the  Ronums  extended  hither  their  sskita**^ 
and  overpowering  the  aboriginei^  i*^*"* ' 
little  kingdom  to  a  provtnee,  and  p«c  ^  ^  * 
of  Britannia  Secunda.     In  this  Utn^f^^' 
ment,  Monmouthshire  and  portioasef  oAiri^' 
English  counties  were  annexed  to  Wala 
the  retirement  of  the  Romaaa,  ntatiBi  k^  ' 
vulsed  and  rent  thb  prorkice  lor  naer  r*^ 
its  distraction  was  aogmeotc^  I7  the  fit^' 
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dfttory  bconiciit  of  the  Sasoot.  The  uieient  in- ' 
liabitaiiti,  howefvr,  as  if  cemented  bj  miifortunes 
Into  •  ckacrwid  more  indiMolnble  pbnlinz,  retiited 
and  npeUed  the  spoliator.  The  Saxons  imposed 
upon  tlie  Cambrians  the  appellation  of  Welshmen 
(stiaagers)  and  called  their  country  Wales,  but  an 
ancient  Briton  calls  himself  Cymry,  denoting  his 
ancient  origin,  either  from  bis  ancestor  Gomer,  or 
from  the  race  of  the  Cimbri.  Between  the  years 
843  and  87«i  Wales  was  divided  into  three  dy- 
nastiK  called  North,  Sooth,  and  Powyslaod,  by 
Roderic  the  Great,  king  of  all  Wales,  and  his  three 
sons  set  over  these  respective  possessions.  Gwy- 
nedd,  or  North  Wales,  comprehended  the  counties 
of  Anglcssa,  Carnarvon,  with  parts  of  Denbigh, 
Merioneth,  and  FHntahires.  Deheubarth,  or  South 
Wales,  indnded  the  counties  of  Cardigan,  Pem- 
broke, Carmarthen,  Glamorgan,  with  portions  of 
Brecon,  Radnor,  Gloucester,  Hereford,  and  the 
county  of  Monmouth.  And  in  Powyriand  were 
comprised  the  county  of  Montgomery,  portions  of 
Merioneth,  Denblgb,  Flint,  and  Radnor,  the  hun- 
dred of  Boalt,  in  the  shire  of  Brecon,  and  parts  of 
the  counties  of  Chester  and  Salop.  In  the  year 
940  tUa  tripartite  arrangement  was  exchanged  for 
one  great  government,  and  continuing  for  some 
period  in  this  form,  was  subjected  to  a  division  into 
North  and  South  once  more,  previously  to  its  fitll- 
Ing  into  the  power  of  the  Normans  and  the  Eng- 
lish. 

When  Wales  was  partitioned  into  shires  is  not 
▼cry  certain.  Flint  is  mentioned  as  a  countv  in 
the  Domesday-book,  which  is  probably  the  earliest 
record  of  such  divisions,  although  it  is  supposed 
that  Alfred  the  Great  was  the  inventor  of  the  system 
of  territorial  subdivisions.  The  twelve  counties 
now  included  within  the  principality  are  Anglesea, 
Brecon,  Cardigan,  Carmarthen,  Carnarvon,  Den- 
bigfi,  Flint,  Glamorgan,  Merioneth,  Montgomery, 
Pembroke,  and  Radnor.  Each  county  is  subdivided 
into  cantreft,  or  hundreds,  and  these  again  into 
cwmwds  (comots)  or  communities.  The  parochial 
division  does  not  correspond  with  the  civil.  They 
were  arranged  into  circuits  distinct  from  those  of 
England,  having  their  own  judges  and  law  officers : 
but  in  the  year  1831,  the  Welsh  judicature  was 
totidly  abolished,  and  the  counties  attached  to  the 
OxfonS  and  western  circuits,  according  to  the  con- 
venienoe  of  position,  and  included  henceforth  in  the 
great  sessions  of  England  and  Wales. 

No  traces  at  present  exist  of  the  early  tenements 
of  the  primitive  Briton,  but  Cbemeddau  mark  con- 
spicuoos  places,  or  indicate  the  transaction  of  some 
remarkable  event  at  very  eariy  periods :  next,  the 
Pillarstone  records,  perhaps,  the  mark  or  conquest 
of  sosBC  numerous  legion  under  their  ruling  prince  s 
then  the  Cromlech,  Sacrificing-atone,  and  Druid- 
ctrcle,  testify  the  thraldom  in  which  the  minds  of 
those  were  held  who  fought  so  bravely  for  what 
they  still  nlled  freedom.  The  ruins  of  Segontium, 
the  several  Sams,  or  paved  roads,  and  numerous 
architectural  remains,  establish  the  superiority  of 
the  Roman  over  the  simple  but  courageous  Briton. 
A  few  Welsh  castles,  such  as  those  Dollwyd* 
delUn,  Diganwy,  Nantfrankon,  Cedom,  Dolbadarn, 
Criccaeth,  Castell-Gyfiirch,  and  Dolbenmaen,  lie. 
do  not  evince  a  rapid  progress  in  arts,  or  an  age  of 
wealth  or  greatness,  though  some,  perhaps,  being  of 
later  date,  were  in  some  degree  formed  sifter  forei^ 
models.  It  was  reserved  for  the  Normans  to  in- 
troduce arts  and  arms  into  Wales  at  nearly  the  same 
dates     They  were  the  foondem  of  all  the  beauti- 


ful castles,  the  rwins  of  which  confer  such  a  melan- 
choly grandeur  upon  the  solemn  scenerv  of  Wales. 
The  castles  of  Chepstow,  Caerphilly,  Dinefawr.  and 
very  omny  others,  give  an  instructive  lesson  to  the 
inquiring  antiquary,  and  an  ample  testimony  of  tlie 
historic  fact.  The  great  castles  of  Gwynedd  were 
all  erected  by  Edwaid  I.  either  from  the  founda- 
tion, or  upon  the  well-chosen  sites  of  former  cita- 
dels. Harlech  illustrates  very  happily  an  instance 
of  the  latter ;  Carnarvon,  Conway,  and  Beaumaris, 
exemplifrr  the  former.  Christianity  was,  doubtless, 
fully  and  completely  established  here  In  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  century,  and  many  cells  of  Eremites 
were  then  founded,  but  still  the  splendid  monastic 
inaUtutions  which  characterise  England  and  Ireland, 
point  out  each  date  in  ardntectural  history,  and 
adorn  so,  many  of  the  lairest  and  choicest  retreats 
in  these  islands,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  founded 
in  this  mountainous  country  in  any  numbers ;  Strata- 
florida.  Vale  Crucis,  Ijantbony,  and  some  others, 
are  amongst  the  few,  and  Tintem  also,  with  its 
scenes  of  enchantment,  was  formerly  within  the 
principality.  Feudal  eutles  raise  their  towers  over 
the  rich  vales  of  Cambria,  and  remind  the  ancient 
Briton  of  the  brave  struggles  of  his  forefisthers  for 
liberty  and  life,  but  they  are  now  but  phantoms  of 
departed  power:  their  banquet-halls  are  silent,  their 
towers  and  dungeons  fallen  to  decay,  and  they  re- 
main themselves  powerless  ohjects  in  a  land  of  free- 
dom. 

About  the  year  843,  Roderic  the  Great  united 
the  different  petty  states  of  Wales  into  one  princi- 
pality, and  ruled  over  his  new  kingdom,  though  for 
no  very  long  period,  with  conspicuous  wisdom  and 
juatice.  He  bequeathed  the  sovereignty  of  Gwy- 
nedd to  his  eldest  son,  Anarawd  ;  the  principality  of 
South  Wales  to  Cadell,  his  second  son,  and  to  the 
youngest  son,  Merfyn,  he  left  Powysland.  In  the 
year  877»  Merfyn  being  deposed  by  his  brother  Ca- 
dell,  the  dynasties  of  Powys  and  South  Wales  were 
again  united  under  one  prince,  at  whose  death,  A.  D. 
907»  his  son  Howol  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty. 
Prince  Anarawd  survived  his  brother  Cadell  only 
six  years,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  government  by 
his  son  Edward  the  Bald ;  but  this  prince  being 
slain  in  an  engagement  between  the  English  and 
the  Danes,  his  crown  was  usurped  by  his  kinsman 
Howo1»  to  the  prejudice  of  the  legitimate  offspring. 
Bv  this  last  act  of  violence  the  three  subdivisions 
of  Cambria  became  reunited  under  the  sceptre  of 
one  monarch,  who,  however  unjustly  he  might  have 
obtained  the  regal  purple,  has  shed  a  lustre  over 
this  part  of  the  Cambrian  annals  by  the  prudence  of 
his  conduct  and  the  wisdom  of  his  laws.  He  died 
full  of  years,  A.  D.  948,  having  obtained  the  envi- 
able distinctive  cognomen  of  Dda,  the  Good,  which 
he  is  generally  styled  by  chroniclers  and  historians. 
The  death  of  this  benevolent  prince  and  wise  legis- 
lator was  the  signal  for  the  return  of  anarchy  and 
bloodshed.  The  sons  of  Edwal  seised  upon  the 
throne,  and  held  the  reins  with  unsteady  hand  and 
want  of  determination.  The  Danes  took  ad  vantage 
of  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs,  and  ravaged  great 
part  of  South  Wales,  and  the  Saxons  also  became 
acquainted  with  such  parts  of  Cambria  as  would  be 
likely  to  remunerate  the  sword  of  the  invaders. 
During  the  continuance  of  these  domestic  feuds, 
and  the  absence  of  an  acknowledged  form  of  govern- 
ment, in  the  year  1091,  the  subjugation  of  Wales 
was  boldly  determined  on  by  the  enterprising  spirit 
of  Robert  FItxharoon,  a  Norman  baron.  He  su  • 
ceeded  first  in  the  complete  reduction  of  GUunor- 
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gAnsliire,  and  aflerwftrds,  in  ronjunetioii  with  amny 
adrentaren  from  the  same  country,  poihed  their 
conquetta  northward  into  all  the  other  parta  of 
Wales.  This  waa  the  origin  of  a  new  and  nnusual 
government,  named  that  of  the  Lorda  Marchers. 
The  jurisdiction  of  these  nohles  was  absolute,  and 
the  exercise  of  their  power  attended  with  much 
cruelty  and  despotiam.  From  this  period  the  strug- 
gles of  the  brave  Cambrians  for  liberty  were  few 
and  faint,  and  their  hiatory  as  an  independent  nation 
henceforth  hastens  to  a  close,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  become  extinct  at  the  death  of  the  last  reign- 
ing prince,  Llewellyn  ap  Gryfiydh,  in  the  year  11&2. 

Edward  L  completed  the  entire  conquest  of 
Wales,  and  his  policy  allowed  the  natives  to  retain 
possession  of  their  estates  under  their  ancient  ten- 
urea,  and  permitted  the  enjoyment  of  as  much  free- 
dom as  was  consistent  with  English  Uws.  But  his 
humane  intentions  were  frustrated  by  the  despotic 
lords  marchers,  for  in  the  reign  of  the  fourth  and 
aixth  Henrys  it  appeared  that  the  Welsh  were  re- 
duced under  a  bondage  the  severest  and  most  humi- 
liating. Henry  VIL  received  much  assistance  in 
his  ambitious  designs  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
principality,  and  was  not  forgetful  of  these  services 
when  the  object  of  his  hopes  and  wishes  was  at- 
tained. Under  this  monarch  several  statutes  of  a 
healing  and  alleviating  nature  were  enacted,  but  as 
the  power  of  the  lords  marchers  still  continued,  it 
was  not  until  the  twenty-seventh  of  Henry  VIII. 
that  substantial  relief  was  afforded  to  thia  oppressed 
district.  Tbe  act  sets  forth,  *'  that  many  robberies, 
murders,  and  other  evil  practices,  have  been  daily 
committed  in  the  county  palatine  of  Chester,  and 
Flintshire  in  Wales,  and  also  in  Anglesea,  Carnar- 
von, Merioneth,  Cardigan,  Carmartheo,  Pembroke, 
and  Glamorgan,  because  justice  is  not  administered 
there  in  such  form  as  in  other  places  of  this  realm ; 
for  the  remedy  of  this  it  is  enacted  that  the  lord 
chancellor  of  England,  or  keeper  of  the  great  seal, 
shall  nominate  and  appoint  justices  of  peace,  justices 
of  the  quorum,  and  justices  of  the  gaol  delivery  in 
the  said  counties,  and  that  they  have  like  power 
and  authority  as  those  in  England.*'  The  effect  of 
this  statute  was  very  important,  it  struck  the  first 
blow  at  the  power  of  the  lords  marchers,  and  terri- 
fied offenders,  who  could  no  longer  escape  from  the 
hands  of  justice,  by  flying  from  one  lords  marcher- 
ship  to  another.  It  also  established  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws  upon  a  more  solid  and  unimpeach- 
able foundation,  and  was  tbe  origin,  of  what  was 
called  the  great  sessions  of  Wales,  a  system  of  judi- 
cature which  continued  in  operation  until  the  year 
1631. 

The  manufactures  and  productions  of  Wales  are 
considerable.  Glamorgan  contains  mines  of  coal 
and  iron,  apparently  inexhaustible.  Iron-works  are 
established  on  an  extensive  scale  at  Merthyr  Tyd- 
vil,  Aberdare,  and  all  through  that  district.  Every 
species  of  tin  and  iron-plate  work  is  made,  copper 
is  manufactured  into  sheets,  bolts,  and  other  varie- 
ties, at  Swansea.  Brass,  copper,  &c.,  founded  at 
Llanelly ;  and  half  the  lead  and  copper  ore  raised 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  finds  its  way  into  the 
blast  furnaces  of  the  prosperous  town  of  Swansea. 
Iron-foundries  are  also  worked  at  Rhiwabon  and 
Wrexham  in  Denbighshire,  and  Hawarden  in  Flint- 
shire, Holywell  is  the  Swansea  of  North  Wales; 
brass,  lead,  copper,  wire,  and  other  such  articles, 
being  wrought  there,  and  blast-furnaces  kept  in 
constant  occupation.  The  coal  district  of  Flint- 
shire and  the  wonderfiil  apring  of  St  Winifred,  ren- 


dered tha  poaition  of  Holywdl  I 
establishment  of  hardware 
manafactare  of  alatea,  if  H  may  be  so  tesaai  so. 
tenaively  followed  in  North  Wales.     The  fw 
men  here  have  obtaioed  a  akill  ia  tha  varim 
the  metal  superior  to  that  oC  aay  other  ohob,  m 
the  metal  itself  is  aot  equallad  fay  aay  yet  Anor^ 
in  these  islands.     Baagor,   TWamsna,  ud  Pv 
Madoc,  are  the  chief  places  oC  expast,  st  tae  to< 
of  which  a  manulaeture  of  writwg-alaies,  tktr^^ 
pieces,  inkstands,  and  varioas  aaefal  m^iAmir^ 
from  slate,  is  pemaneatly  eotoUiahod.    T%t  v« 
len-trade  ia  aliw  esiahliahad  isi  the  tw^kn  esw  « 
of  Wales,  but  the  best  asid  fincat  woha  SR  ^i . 
tured  in  North  Wales.     NewtowB  caatass  mt 
tbe  largest  iisctoriea ;  Weiahpooi  aa  OBsaf  ik  ^ 
marketa  s  laige  worka  are  costHartaJ  ia  Dc^  • 
but  the  greatest  quantities  are  maila  ia  thr  cs^iv 
of  the  peasants.     Small  factOfBea  are  ei«ele4  a  -• 
most  retired  motmtain  diatricta  s  hithor  tht  or: 
housewife  brings  her  wool  to  be 
and  suffering  a  ssudl  toll  to  be 
the  rest  into  a  hoaie»wovcn  webw  or  kaittsd  erv 
ingSf  gloves,  or  wigs.     With  ortidea  mmahe^ 
in  thu  maaner,  the  stockings  bea^  mah  ^  * 
femalea  as  they  walk  to  sod  frooa  the  fisir  erari 
most  of  the  great  Welah  wonUi  n  ■■ilin  mt  *m - 
plied.     Cottona  and  cotton-twiat  we  ssBofa-^ 
in  Flint  and  Denbighahirea»  priacially  stXo*' 
Sceviog,  GreenBeld,  Denbi^,  Gaerwyi,  md  B 
well,  and  the  ailk  manufactwe  has  lately  kern  r^ 
menced.     The   principal  agricnltanl  cipow  • 
those  of  gvain  from  South  Wali»  aod  hcvdi  d  or 
from  the  North.     The  principal  pkcea  ef  aytr^ 
tion  and  aaylums  for  ahipiung  are  GaevAi^  ^^  ■ 
sea,  Oxwich,  Kidwelly,  Garmarthrsw  Tcah^i  S 
ford-Haven,  Fishguard,  Newport.  Csf^gaa*  v 
stwith,  Aberdyfi,  Barmouth,  Port  Madnc.  F^ 
li,   Nevin,  Carnarvon.  Holjbcad.  Amivch.  i-. 
maris,  Baogor,  Aberconwaj.  Bhjl,  or  Fforvi  s. 
Bagillt. 

Wales  foraierhr  sent    twenty-lbor  ■eohr^ 
parliament,  one  tor  each  ooant  j,  i 
of  twelve  boroughs.    By  the 
the  number  is  increased  to  tweaty-aoao.  rva  * 
each  of  the  eonntiea  of  CaervMothom,  IT  tabu  *- 
Glamorgan,  one  from  each  of  the 
fourteen  from  as  many  boroogha*  oi  \ 
Tydvil  and  Swansea  are  the  two  created  by 
Wales  belongs  to  the  province  of  Yofk  ia  en 
tical  mattera,  and  haa  four  biahoprics,  St  Da*  -' 
Bangor,  Llandaff,  and  St  Asaph.     Ito  dsmrr 
have  been  contracted  by  takia^  firtm  it  tic  «. 
county  of  Monmouth,  and  a  part  of  aercsal  m 
adjacent  English  countieSb     PopoUtiosi  of  ^*  * 
in  1811,   611,788;   in  1821.  717.4»;    m  i^ 

9ii,no3. 

WALES,  New;  a  name    givea   to  a  |^ 
North  America,  situated  south-e^  aodaow-*^*- 
of  Hudson's  bay,  and  divided  into  North  ^d  >•«-' 
the  former  name  ia  loat  in  the  more  gcoesal  *r— 
Labrador,    New  South  Walea  ia   sitisalu  '  « 
west  of  Canada,  and  extenda  aloow  the  aeais 
ders  of  Hudson's  bay,  450  milesp  Mas  Im^  ^ 
90«  W..  lat.54«»to58<»N. 

WALES,  New  South.     See  Aev  Smmk  V 
WALES,  Pbincb  or;  the  title  oT  the  h? 
parent  of  the  British    throDC,   first 
Edward  I.  on  his  son  (aflerwarda  Ktfwaid 
the  time  of  his  conqaest  of  that  [ 
Edward  L)     The  heir  apparent  is  ma 
Wales  and  esrl  of  Cheater  by  spcoal 
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mMtdtart,  Vvi,  as  th«  Uqg^t  ddstt  Km,  it,  by  in- 
heritaaoe,  dake  of  CorniraU,  withoat  aoy  sew 
eraslioa.  To  eOmpoM  or  coMpire  the  death  of  the 
prinee  of  Welet,  is  ■•  Bach  high  treaeon  •■  tocoa* 
•pira  the  death  of  the  king.  The  eldest  daughter 
of  Iba  king  is  styled  the  primetn  rwfal^  ualess  there 
are  no  sons,  when  she  is  created  prtaeass  of  Wslee. 
The  arms  of  the  prince  of  Wales  are  the  royal  arms, 
with  the  addittoa  of  the  motto  lek  dien  (I  serve,) 
said  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Black  Prince, 
from  a  prince  of  Boheana,  whom  he  slear  at  Cressy. 
Another  account  says  Bdward  L  presented  his  in- 
fant son  to  the  Welsh,  who  had  agreed  to  accept  a 
native  prince  from  hiai,  with  the  words  Eiek  dj^ 
(This  is  your  man.) 

WALK  BR,  John,  a  philological  writer,  was 
born  in  17^2,  and  joined  with  a  Mr  Usher,  about 
the  year  1707»  in  setting  up  a  school  at  Kcnsiag- 
toni  bat  the  speculatioa  not  suceeeding  to  his 
wishes,  be  settled  in  London,  where  he  gave  lee- 
turcs  on  elocution,  having,  it  is  said,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  life,  studied  the  art  with  a  view  to  mak- 
ing the  etage  his  profession,  although  his  ill  succeas 
on  the  boards  had  iaducad  him  to  adopt  another 
calling.  Mr  Walker  died  in  1807.  He  is  known 
as  the  aathor  of  several  uealul  elementary  works, 
such  as  a  Rhetorical  Grammar,  (8vo)  ;  a  Pronoun- 
cing Dictioaary,  (8vo);  Elements  of  Elocution; 
Key  to  the  correct  Pronunciation  of  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Scriptursl  Namca,  (8vo.);  and  a  Rhyming 
Dictionary. 

WALKYRIAS,  oa  VALKTRUS.  Sea  Abr- 
lAera  M^ftkolofjf. 

WALL.     See  ArdkiUetmre. 

WALL-FLOWER  (dbetraaMas  ekmri:)  a  cni- 
ctferotts  plaat,  which  grows  in  the  deAs  of  rocks 
aad  old  walls,  in  most  parts  of  Europe.  The  stem 
is  aaked,  hard,  and  almost  woody  at  the  baee,  di- 
viding above  iato  leafy  bruicbee.  The  flowers  are 
laige,  of  a  fine  golden^yellow  in  the  wild»plant»  and 
agiaeably  scented.  In  the  cultivated  plant,  the 
flowers  are  of  various  and  brilliant  colours,  and  at- 
tain a  much  larger  site.  Double  and  semi-douUe 
varieties  are  common  in  gardeni.  It  is  a  beautiful 
and  fiivoarite  ornamental  plant  Being  an  acrid 
aad  hardy  evergreen,  it  is  sometimes  sown  in  pas- 
tures* together  with  parsley,  thyme,  frc,  as  a  pre- 
veative  of  the  rot  io  sheep.  About  thirty  species 
of  ekmrmmikuM  are  known,  several  of  which  have 
been  loag  cultivated  in  gardens. 

WALLACE,  8im  William  ;  a  celebrated  Scot- 
tish patriot  and  warrior,  was  the  son  of  a  small 
landlord  of  an  ancient  fiunily  ia  the  west  of  Scot- 
land. His  father  was  knigbt  of  Elderslie  aad 
Aachinbothie  in  Renfrewshire;  and  his  mother, 
daughter  of  Sir  Rayaauld  Crawford,  in  the  shire  of 
Ayr.  He  was  bom,  probably  about  the  middle  of 
the  reign  of  Alexander  IIL,  or  the  year  1270.  He 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  Duni- 
psoe,  ia  Stirlingshire,  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
uocle,  a  wealthy  ecclesiastic  there.  From  Duaipaee 
be  was  removed  to  a  public  seminary  at  Dundee, 
where  he  coatraeted  a  friendship  with  John  Blair, 
a  Beaedictine  monk,  who  afterwards  bccama  his 
chaplaiB.  Blair,  being  an  eye-witness  to  most  of 
his  actions,  composed  a  history  of  them  in  Latin ; 
but  the  work  has  not*  unfortunately,  come  down  to 
us»  though  a  liberal  use  has  evideatly  been  made  of 
it  in  the  veraacalar  metriesl  work  of  Blind  Harry. 

The  miserable  state  to  iriiich  Scotland  was  re- 


st this  period,  by  the  tyraany  of  the  Eag- 
lish,  will  be  foind  rceordsd  ia  the  bittorical  eeetioa 
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of  the  article  SseHsatf.  ffpsssiiing  great  streagth 
ot  body,  and  undaunted  courage,  as  well  as  a  warm 
attachment  to  his  native  country,  Wallsce  beheld 
its  subjugation  by  the  English  king,  Edvrard  L,  with 
the  utmost  impatience,  aad  resolved  to  undertake 
the  task  of  liberating  Scotlaad  from  a  foreign  yoke. 
Haviag  collected  a  small  band  of  followers,  he  com- 
meaced  an  irregular  warfare  with  the  EngU«h 
troopa  left  to  Kcure  the  conquests  of  Edward ;  and 
his  enterprising  spirit  and  local  knowledge  soon  ren- 
dered him  a  formidable  foe.  In  l*297t  he  planned 
an  attack  on  the  English  justiciar  at  Scone ;  but 
that  officer  and  his  colleagues  eluded  the  danger  by 
flight.  Many  of  the  barons,  encouraged  by  this 
saccess,  joined  the  staadard  of  Wallace,  or  secretly 
favoured  his  designs.  Esrl  Warenne.  the  governor 
of  Scotland  under  king  Edward,  assembled  an  army 
of  40,000  men,  with  which  he  marched  sgainst  the 
Scottish  champion,  who  retreated  to  CMibusken- 
neth,  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  where  the  Eng- 
lish were  defeated  with  great  slaughter  i  snd  their 
commander  fled,  with  the  remains  of  his  army,  into 
Eagland.  Wallace  was  bow  declared  regent  ot  Scot- 
land, under  the  captive  king,  Joha  Baliol.  The 
English  monarch,  alarmed  at  the  reverses  which  liis 
partiasnshad  exparienoed,  hastened  from  Flandera 
to  oppose  Wallace,  agaiast  whom  he  led  an  army  of 
SO.OioiO  men.  Jealousy  at  his  elevation  had  already 
thinned  the  ranks  of  the  Scottish  hero,  who,  hav- 
ing resigned  the  regency,  retained  his  command 
only  over  his  particular  followers.  The  Scottish 
army,  under  the  steward  of  the  kingdom,  and 
Comyn,  of  Badenoch,  waited  the  approach  of  Ed- 
ward at  Falkirk,  where  an  eiH^sgement  took  place 
in  the  summer  of  1298,  in  which  the  English  were 
completely  victorious.  Wallace  retired  to  the 
monatains,  resamed  his  system  of  predatory  war- 
6re,  aad  maintained  his  independence  at  the  head 
of  those  who  still  continued  attached  to  him.  Kiiig 
Edward  at  length,  on  the  5th  August,  ia05,  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  person  of  his  formidable 
adversary,  through  the  treachery  of  Sir  John  Men- 
teith.  Wallace  was  first  taken  to  Dumbarton 
castle,  tbea  under  the  command  of  Menteith,  and 
afterwards  carried  to  London,  heavily  fettered,  and 
guarded  by  a  powerful  escort.  On  reaching  Lon- 
don, he  was  (23d  August,  1305,)  taken  to  West- 
minster Hall,  acoompaaied  by  the  mayor,  sheriffs, 
and  aldermen  of  the  city,  and  there  arraigned  of 
treason.  A  crown  of  laurel  was  in  mockery  placed 
on  his  head,  because,  as  wss  alleged,  he  had  been 
ambitious  of  the  Scottish  crown.  The  king's  jus- 
tice. Sir  Peter  Mallorie,  then  impeached  him  as  a 
trsitor  to  Edward,  and  as  having  burned  villsges, 
stormed  castles,  and  slain  many  subjects  of  Eng- 
land. "  I  could  not  be  a  trsitor  to  the  king  of 
England,**  said  Wallace,  ■*  for  I  was  never  his  sub- 
ject, and  never  swore  feslty  to  him.  It  is  true  I 
have  slain  many  Englishmen^  but  it  wss  in  the 
defence  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  my  native 
country  of  Scotland.*'  Notwithstanding  the  truth 
aad  justice  of  his  plea,  Wallace  was  found  guilty, 
and  condemned  to  a  cruel  death.  It  is  a  stain  on 
the  character  of  Edward,  and  a  reproach  to  the 
spirit  of  his  sga  aad  cooatry,  that,  while  be  per- 
doaed,  and  even  favoured  many  who  had  repeatedly 
violated  their  oaths  of  allegiance  to  him,  he  not 
only  bestowed  no  mercy  on  this  brave  and  true- 
hearted  mao,  who  had  never  professed  allegiance, 
but,  with  aa  enmity  which  showed  how  Uttle 
syoipathy  he  bad  ior  his  noble  qualities,  added  in- 
full  tpinjuatica,  aad  endeavoarad  to  heap  iadigaity 
Si 
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on  the  head  of  him,  whote  name  thall  he  throagh  | 
all  ages  honoured  and  revered  hj  every  generoui 
breast.  Sir  William  Wallace  was  dragged  at  the 
tails  of  horses  through  the  streets  of  London  to  a 
gallovrs  in  Smitbfield,  where,  after  being  hanged  a 
short  time,  be  was  taken  down,  yet  breathing,  and 
his  bowels  torn  oot,  and  burned.  His  head  was 
then  struck  off,  and  his  body  divided  into  quarters. 
Sis  head  was  placed  on  a  pole  on  London  Bridge, 
his  right  arm  above  the  bridge  at  Newcastle,  his 
left  arm  was  sent  to  Berwick,  his  right  foot  and 
limb  to  Perth,  and  his  leffc  quarter  to  Aberdeen. 
«*  These,'*  says  an  old  English  historian,  "  were 
the  trophies  of  their  favourite  hero,  which  the  Soots 
had  now  to  contemplate,  instead  of  his  banners  and 
gonfanons,  which  they  bad  once  proudly  followed.** 
But  he  might  have  added,  as  b  well  remarked  by 
Mr  Tytler,  that  **  they  were  trophies  more  glori- 
ous than  the  richest  banner  that  had  ever  been 
borne  before  him ;  and  if  Wallace  already  had  been 
the  idol  of  the  people,  if  they  had  long  regarded 
him  as  the  only  man  wlko  bad  asserted,  throughout 
every  change  of  circumstances,  the  independence  of 
his  country,  now  that  his  mutilated  limbs  were 
brought  before  them,  it  may  well  be  conceived  how 
deep  and  inextinguishable  were  their  feelings  of 
pity  and  revenge.**  Edward,  assuredly,  ooald  have 
adopted  no  more  certain  way  of  canonising  the 
memory  of  his  enemy,  and  increasing  the  animosity 
of  the  ScotUsb  people.  Accordingly,  we  find,  al- 
though the  execution  of  Wallace  may  be  said  to 
have  completed  that  sulgugation  of  the  country, 
-which  the  English  monarch  had  been  straining  for, 
by  force  and  fraud,  during  a  period  of  fifteen  years 
— that  in  Umm  than  wix  momth§  from  the  death  of 
her  great  champion,  Scotland,  roused  to  the  cause 
now  sealed  and  made  holy  by  her  patriot's  blood, 
shook  off  the  yoke  of  England,  and  became  once 
more  a  frte  kingdom. 

WALLACHIA.     See  TTo/adkia. 

WALLENSTEIN,  Albert,  count  of  (properly 
Waldttein) ;  duke  of  Friedland,  generalissimo  of  the 
Austrian  army  in  the  thirty  years*  war,  a  man  whose 
flame  excites  mingled  emotions  of  admiration  and 
abhorrence;  for,  though  his  achievements  were 
great,  he  knew  no  motive  hot  ambition,  and 
scrupled  at  no  means  of  gratifying  it.  He  was  the 
terror  of  his  contemporaries,  and,  in  the  short 
period  of  1625 — 1534,  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
on  events,  and  has  therefore  met  with  many  his- 
torians. But  the  veil  which  hangs  over  the  last 
scene  of  his  life  has  not  been  wholly  removed  by 
any  of  them. 

Albert  of  Waldstein,  bom  at  Prague,  in  1568, 
yras  descended  from  a  distinguish«l  Bohemian 
family,  which  was  attached  to  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion. For  the  instructions  which  he  received 
under  the  paternal  roof,  and  in  the  celebrated  Pro- 
testant  school  at  Goldberg,  in  Silesia,  he  had  no 
taste.  His  restless,  impetuous  disposition  was 
hostile  to  discipline,  and,  in  all  mischievous  em- 
ploits,  he  was  the  leader  of  his  fellow  scholars,  over 
whom  he  exercised  a  certain  supremacy.  He  be- 
haved in  like  manner  at  the  university  of  Altorf, 
which  he  entered  in  15M,  and  where  uie  commis- 
sion of  an  offence  brought  him  into  the  academic 
prison.  Albert  afUrwards  entered,  as  a  page,  into 
the  service  of  the  margrave  Charles  of  Burgau,  a 
priaea  of  the  Austrian-Tyrolese  collateral  line,  who 
resided  at  Inspruck.  He  becaoBe  a  convert  to  the 
Catholk  religion,  and  reeeivcd  firon  the  mafgmve 
of  travelling  in  Oermany*  Bn^and. 


France  and  Italy.  Dvtipg  hit  tmfii,nfiiava< 
financial  syatcms,  atatcsmea  sad  gcBMh,  smui 
only  ojfajecto  of  hia  attentien.  Hs  tka  aiM 
for  a  time,  mathematics  and  pelilia,  Wl  nftm» 
astrology,  at  the  eelchmted  aatfcnitf  o(  he* 
Argoli,  his  teacher  in  the  latter  iesaa,MMi  i 
have  given  rise  to  his  latter  pi«icct%%  pnte^i 
splendid  fortune  to  bin.  la  1608,  Wdfasc: 
performed  a  campaign  against  tht  Tarta,  ii  Bd> 
gary,  with  the  impenal  army,  ia  wUeb  W  maai. 
ed  much  bravery,  and  beesaw  c^ln.  TW  fm 
(Nov.  11.  1606)  terminated  this  cMy«|i.a(  I- 
returned  to  Bohemia  withont  aa  spywitfnm  Bn 
he  married  a  very  ri^  but  ^ed  videw,  «k  ^' 
a  short,  childless  marriage,  lef^  hiaii |M ^ 
party,  which  enabled  him  to  pby  s  lyhwAiprc 
the  court  of  the  emperor  liatthiss,  st  Twm.  b 
an  insignificant  war  which  broke  est  ii  Fnal  • 
1617.  between  the  ardidake  FcrtfM^rfSti 
and  the  republic  of  Venica,  he  mmi,  rt  b  fn 
expense,  a  body  of  200  eavaby,  sad  U  tbs  i 
the  assistance  of  the  archduke  (sflcnniditk»» 
peror  Ferdinand  II).,  by  which  bcsbi  k  iqi-ii 
a  high  place  in  his  favour.  His  eoanft  mi  m> 
duet  were  distinguished  at  the  rdicf  of  Qahn 
and  he  gained  the  attacfanent  of  ofteatiBdaL#« 
by  his  extraordinary  generosity,  sad  Ui  am 
to  their  wants.  Alter  the  end  of  tks  ev.  Frr. 
nand  appointed  him  eolonel  ef  the  nSfii •:<•• 
mits,  in  Moravia.  He  there  took  far  Umm 
wife  Isabella,  daughter  of  count  Hameiihmr* 
of  Ferdinand,  and  wna  raised  by  Fcribsri  *»  » 
rank  of  count  On  the  brcakiiv^^^^ 
bles  in  Bohemia,  Walknstehi  ioiBed,B  M  i- 
Austrian  party  againal  the  PrsleslaBt  Bckv* 
He  was  compelled  to  leave  OimOlx,  Wt  wa^ 
in  conveying  the  pablie  freaoare  to  Xwm.  h 
had  retained  of  it  9000  dollars.  Withtkavi^ 
own  money  he  raised  1000  cmiaswn,  vkoa  ^^s 
to  Bohemia,  to  snecoor  the  Antrim  imoiL  Bt» 
he  distinguished  himself  in  sevciil  csfi^A 
and  afterwards  went,  with  the  AaitfiMaaf.> 
der  Boucquoi,  to  Moimvia,  the  iBrtiM  |tei« 
which  soon  opened  their  gates  to  Ike  m^rm 
Wallenstdn  was  now  appointed  wS^pi^ 
of  Moravia,  recovered  his  estates,  vkick  W  he 
confiscated  by  the  Protestant  Duhcisiwi.  g^  >» 
ing  been  created  major-gcnoal,  sfker  tW  h  • 
Boucquoi,  commanded  with  socee«  9^^  ^^ 
lem  Gabor,  prince  of  Transylvaais.  b  1^' 
emperor  invested  him  with  the  lord^^^*' 
land,  in  Bohemia,  and,  in  IdiS,  crtslcd  hia  r' 
of  Friedland.  When  the  war  luaisiiirri  i 
north  of  Germany,  where  the  kiaf  sf  Dn«- 
came  forward,  in  1625,  at  the  head  sf  tk  l^ 
Saxon  circle,  against  the  le^oc,  the  ta^^^ 
himself  in  great  emharraaaBent,  froB  ml  ^  ^*^ 
and  troops.  Wallenstetn  oflbfed  te  hm*^ 
of  50,000  men  at  hb  own  expense,  HideiLW  • 
least  contribution  on  tho  part  of  the 
condition  that  he  should  ho  iCa 
and  should  be  allowed  to  retaia  tht 
obtained  from  the  ooo^redcoonlM.  hv 
uncommon  In  thoee  timca,  for  a  geacnl  t»  ^ 
body  of  troopa  at  hia  own  expense,  ssd  li^ 
demaify  himself  from  firiend  and  f»«  battk^ 
of  raising  so  nnmerotts  an  amny  apaesred  n^ 
emperor  had  no  altcmatiTat  he  thered*««"' 
his  proposition  on  those  tctma,  and,  esse  ift^ '^ 

htm  the  title  of  dnkc.    The  lepnlatisaef^ 
I,  and  the  active  eo-opcntiett  of  aasf  dK' 
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98^000  MM  ttodcr  kU  buuitn,  at  ^r.  Ha  in- 
mcdktely  nardied  with  it  (in  1626)  to  FrmiiconiA, 
wbera  tli«  coimtry  wu  eoapellcd  to  rapport  tbem 
for  MMse  tioM.  then  through  Sunhin  and  th«  drde 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  to  Lower  Saxony,  where  he 
pawed  the  winter  in  Halbentadt,  and  even  occupied 
a  part  of  Upper  Saxony.  Every  where  the  inhabi* 
taati  were  compelled  to  afford  fubaiMtenee  to  hie 
troops,  the  number  of  which  continued  to  increaae. 
The  celebrated  count  Blanefeld  oppoeed  him  with  a 
far  iaferior  army,  but  was  totally  defeated  by  Wai- 
lenstein,  April  18, 1090.  He,  nevertheless,  assem- 
bled new  troope,  with  which  he  proceeded  through 
Silesia,  towards  Hungary,  in  order  to  join  Bethlem 
Oabor.  Wallenstein  followed  him  rapidly.  Gabor 
concluded  a  truce,  and  Mansfeld  withdrew  to  DaU 
matia,  where  he  died.  Wallenstein  now  relieved 
Movigrsd,  which  was  besieged  by  the  Turks,  and 
conquered  Waitsen.  After  Oabor  had  made  peace 
with  the  emperor,  Wallenstein  returned  (in  1627) 
from  Hungary,  through  Silesia,  Lusatia  and  Bran- 
denburg (August,  1627).  to  Lower  Saxony,  where 
he  oMiged  the  king  of  Denmark  (who  could  not 
withstand,  at  the  same  time,  him,  and  the  army  of 
the  league,  under  Tilly)  to  make  a  speedy  retreat; 
eonquered,  in  a  short  time,  the  duchy  of  Mecklen- 
burg, and  Holstetn  as  far  as  Oliickstadt,  as  well  as 
the  greater  part  of  Silesia  and  JStland,  no  one  being 
prepared  for  so  unexpected  an  attack.  All  these 
countries  were  very  severely  treated,  and  heavy 
eootribtttions  were  exacted  of  them.  As  Wallen- 
stein, from  want  of  vessels,  could  not  invade  the 
Danish  islaads,  he  went  into  winter-quarters  on  the 
coasta  of  ^e  Baltic,  occupied  Pomeranta,  and  ex- 
tended his  line  of  troops  to  Berlin.  The  fortress 
of  Stralsund  alone  withstood  him.  By  the  edict  of 
June  9. 16^,  the  emperor  threatened  the  two  dukes 
of  Mecklenburg  with  the  baa.  Tor  having  espoused 
the  Danish  party,  and,  on  June  16,  1629,  invested 
Wallenstein  with  their  territories,  and  with  the 
prinetpidity  of  Sagan,  in  Silesia:  he  also  appointed 
him  admiral  of  the  Baltic.  The  object  seemed 
to  be,  to  make  the  emperor  master  of  the  coasts  of 
the  Baltic,  and  to  destroy,  in  this  sea,  the  trade  of 
the  Dutch,  who  were  at  variance  with  Spain.  But 
the  Hanseatie  towns  refused  WaUenstein's  demand 
for  vessels,  and  he  had  not  enough  to  execute  his 
bold  plan.  He  was  also  unsuccemfiil  in  his  attempt 
on  Stralsund,  which  was  aided  by  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  and  which  he  besieged  from  May  till  July, 
1 698.  During  this  siege,  he  lost  in  various  assanlta, 
more  than  12,000  men.  He  was  also  obliged  to 
withdraw  his  troope  from  before  Gluckstadt  and 
Magdeburg.  He  again  undertook,  in  September, 
the  siege  of  Stralsund.  •«  The  city  should  be  his," 
he  said,  *'  were  it  fastened  by  chains  to  heaven." 
But  in  vain.  He  was  obliged  a  second  time  to 
raise  the  siege.  He  next  took  Rostock,  and  de^ 
feated  the  Danes  at  Wolgast.  His  further  progress 
was  obstructed  by  the  peace  between  the  emperor 
and  Denmark,  at  Liibeck,  in  1629,  which  he  had 
himself  promoted,  because  he  expected  to  obtain  by 
it  the  quiet  possession  of  Mecklenburg.  But  hav- 
ing  ignominiously  dismissed  the  Swedish  smbassa- 
dors  from  the  congrem  of  Liibeck,  and  having  like- 
wise sent  his  confidential  friend  Amheim,  with 
12,000  men,  to  aid  king  Sigismund  of  Poland, 
against  Gustavus  Adolphus,  he  gave  occasion  to  a 
new  war  with  Sweden.  The  fear  of  the  emperor's 
designs,  as  well  as  the  overbearing  conduct  of  Wal- 
lenstein, and  the  immense  extortions  which  he  and 
his  troops  praetiaed,  even  in  neutral  countries  (hav- 


ing, within  sevm  years,  raised  600,000^000  thalera 
^nearly  £90,000.000  sterling— by  contributions 
in  the  north  of  Germany),  induced  the  German 
princes,  at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  in  1630,  to  wrest 
from  the  emperor  a  promise  to  diminish  bis  army  to 
90,000  men,  and  deprive  Wallenstein  of  its  chief 
command.  In  order  to  promote  the  election  of  bis 
son  as  king  of  the  Romans,  Ferdinand  II.  was  in- 
duced to  disgrace,  in  a  mortifying  manner,  a  general 
who  had  saved  Austria,  and  raised  it  to  the  rammit 
of  power.  With  the  command  of  the  army,  Wal- 
lenstein was  at  the  same  time  obliged  to  resign  the 
duchy  of  Mecklenburg.  He  secflsed,  however,  to 
bear  with  indifference  this  degradation,  and  lived, 
from  that  time,  in  Prague,  as  a  private  man,  but 
with  the  pomp  of  royalty.  He  was  surrounded 
with  guards :  sixty  pages  and  twenty  chamberlains 
waited  on  hioL  He  travelled  to  his  estates  with  a 
train  of  200  carriages ;  and  Battista  Seni,  his  astro- 
loger, announced  to  him  a  new  career,  yet  more 
aplendid.  This  career  was  opened  to  him  after 
Tilly's  death.  The  military  successes  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  in  Germany  forced  the  emperor  to  the 
humiliating  step  of  conferring  again  on  Wallenstein 
the  command  of  the  army.  After  some  hesitation, 
he  accepted  the  olbr,  but  on  terms  very  deroga- 
tory to  the  emperor.  He  received  absolute  power, 
almost  independent  of  the  emperor,  not  only  over . 
the  army,  but  also  to  treat,  confiscate,  punish,  and 
reward,  at  will,  in  the  countries  of  the  empire.  He 
stipulated  for  an  indemnification  of  Mecklenburg, 
and  also  for  the  grant  of  an  imperial  hereditary 
province.  In  an  incredibly  short  time,  he  assem- 
bled an  army  of  40,000  men,  at  Znayro.  After 
having  expelled  the  Saxons  from  Bohemia,  who  had 
taken  Prague  and  other  cities,  he  formed  a  junction 
with  the  troops  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and 
marched  to  Fianconia,  against  Nuremberg.  But 
Gustavus  had  already  hastened  to  the  aid  of  the 
Protestants:  and  Wallenstein,  though  bis  troope 
were  superior  in  number  to  those  of  the  king  by 
one  half,  avoided  a  battle.  Both  parties  intrenched 
themselves.  Gustavus  waited  for  the  approaching 
reinforcements ;  Wallenstein  undertook  no  attack ; 
and  nothing  but  insignificant  skirmishes  occurred. 
As  Wallenstein  could  not  be  made  to  risk  a  battle, 
Gustavus  Adolphus  attempted  to  storm  the  Aus- 
trian camp  (August  24,  1632);  but  his  assaults 
were  repeatedly  repelled.  The  Swedish  army  now 
turned  towards  the  north  of  Suabia,  and  made  new 
conquests,  while  Wallenstein  suddenly  invaded  the 
unoccupied  Saxony,  to  compel  the  elector  to  se- 
cede from  the  alliance  with  Sweden.  Gustavua 
Adolphus  followed  him  thither,  and,  November  6^ 
the  battle  of  Lutsen  took  place.  Wallenstein  was 
compelled  to  retire  with  great  loss.  He  himself 
was  wounded,  Pappenheim  was  killed,  and  all  his 
artillery  was  taken.  The  Swedes,  although  their 
great  king  had  fallen,  maintained  the  field  under 
Bernard,  duke  of  Weimar.  Wallenstein  now  with- 
drew to  Bohemia,  and  caused  a  strict  coort-maKial 
to  be  held,  at  Prague,  over  the  oAoers  and  soldiers, 
who  were  accused  of  not  having  done  their  duty  in 
the  battle ;  and  many  of  them  were  executed.  In 
May,  1633,  he  again  took  the  field,  and  proceeded 
to  Silesia,  where  there  was  a  Swedish  army,  com« 
bined  with  Saxon  and  Brandenburg  troops.  Not* 
withstanding  bis  numerical  superiority,  ha  ^nder• 
took,  at  first,  nothing  important.  This  inactivity 
gave  rise  to  the  suspicion,  that  h«  was  engaged  in 
secret  negotiationa  with  the  enemv,  to  the  disad- 
vantage uf  Austria.  He  was  even  ^rged  with  thf 
3l< 
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design  of  tntUng  Umielf  king  of  Bobemk,  by  tbe 
Aid  of  the  ProtesUtiti.  That  negotiationi  were 
carried  on  between  the  parties,  was  no  secret;  but 
that  these  related  to  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  and 
not  to  Wallenstein's  private  advantage,  is  the  con- 
elusion  to  be  draium,  at  least  from  the  documents 
that  bare  been  made  public  (e.  g.  from  the  Von 
Arnin  archives**).  What  has  been  published  in 
justification  of  the  subsequent  steps  of -the  emperor 
against  Wallenstein  should  not  be  unconditionally 
received.  After  a  truce  of  seven  weeks,  without 
result,  WallenBtein,  during  the  rest  of  this  cam- 
paign, did  nothing  but  surprise  and  capture  a  body 
of  Swedes  (October  18,  1638),  occupy  several  Si- 
lesian  towns,  and  make  an  incursion  into  Lusatia 
and  Brandenburg,  as  far  as  Berlin.  Count  Thum, 
the  instigator  of  the  first  insurrection  of  the  Bohe- 
mians, he  set  at  liberty,  loaded  with  gifts,  and 
charged  with  secret  commissions  to  the  Swedish 
chancellor,  which  proceeding  ezdted  great  indigna- 
tion in  Vienna.  But  the  duke  cared  not  for  the 
favour  of  a  court  whose  ingratitude  he  had  experi- 
enced, and  which  he  contemned.  Meanwhile  he 
performed  nothing  decisive.  Still  less  success 
followed  the  expedition  which  he  made,  at  the 
request  of  the  emperor,  through  Bohemia,  intx) 
the  Upper  Palatinate,  to  prevent  the  ftirther 
progress  of  Bernard  of  Weimar  in  Bavaria.  With- 
out risking  a  battle,  Wallenstein,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  duke,  retired  to  Bohemia,  where  be 
took  up  his  winter-quarters.  This  measure,  which 
was  entirely  against  tbe  will  of  the  emperor,  who 
wished  to  spare,  as  much  as  possible,  his  hereditary 
provinces,  increased  the  suspicions  of  Widlenstein  s 
fidelity.  His  enemies  at  court,  especially  the  Span- 
ish party,  accused  him  of  treason.  The  plan  of  a 
conspirscy,  ascribed  to  bim,  was  laid  before  the 
emperor,  the  object  of  which  was  said  to  be.,  to 
make  himself  independent  sovereign  oi  Bohemia, 
by  means  of  hb  devoted  troops,  and  to  maint^o 
possession  of  this  country  by  the  aid  of  the  Swedes 
and  some  Protestant  German  princes.  Wallenstein 
having  at  last  submitted  to  a  council  of  war  asaem- 
bled  at  Pilsen,  on  Jan.  11,  1634,  all  his  complaints 
against  the  emperor,  and  having  gained  over  part 
of  the  generals  to  his  purposes,  the  court  of  Vienna, 
which  had  received  information  of  the  wbole  affair 
from  Octavio  Piccolomini,  began  to  realise  the 
urgency  of  the  danger.  Ferdinand  IL  therefore 
issued  an  order  (Feb.  18,  1634),  depriving  Wallen- 
stein  of  the  command  of  tbe  army,  and  pronoundnf 
sentence  of  outlawry  against  him  and  two  of  his 
generals,  Illo  and  Trctka  (pronounced  Tert§chkd), 
as  traitors  and  rebels.  Tbe  generals,  whose  fidelity 
could  be  relied  on,  were  commanded  to  seise  Wal- 
lenstein, dead  or  alive.  He  therefore  proceeded  to 
Eger,  in  order,  it  was  supposed,  to  be  nearer  the 
frontiers  and  the  Swedish  troops.  Nothing,  indeed, 
seemed  to  remain  for  bim  but  to  seise  on  some 
fortified  place,  like  Eger,  and  unite  himself  with 
the  enemy.  His  assassination,  however,  put  a 
sudden  end  to  his  projects ;  and,  in  all  probability, 
Germany  vras  thereby  preserved  from  a  great  catas- 
trophe. Some  officers  of  the  garrison  at  Eger 
(colonel  Leslie,  an  Irish  (Catholic,  to  whom  Wal- 
lenstein  had  confided  every  thing;  Butler,  the 
commander  of  tbe  fortress,  and  lieutenant-colonel 
Gordon,  both  Scotch  Protestants),  as  every  mo- 
ment of  delay  seemed  to  increase  the  danger,  coo- 
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spired  for  Wattenstcin's  destraetiflBL  OsFiiS^ 
1634,  at  an  entertainment  gives  hj  tbeeeayivn 
for  this  purpose,  the  most  esafidcatiil  bwa^  V 
Wallenstein  (Bio,  Will,  Klady,  Tfcsb,  «eh 
aid,  Neumann,  captain  of  horse)  weremrprMn 
murdered  by  Butler's  dragoons,  led  lyaqorGe- 
aldin.  Devereux,  an  Irishaws,  sC  tbe  Wy  if « 
halberdieni,  was  intrusted  with  the  cncotiM  of  *>t 
emperor's  order  on  Wallenstehi,  whe»  tm^mi  * 
his  bed-dkambef,  received  b  sResK,  vitk  r.t 
stretched  arms,  tbe  thrusts  of  the  hdMs  a  h 
breast,  and  expired  without  a giMS.  Bt mu 
yet  fifty-two  years  old.  Net  aa  sm  vsi  tfmi  :• 
avenge  his  death ;  and  he  was  estenhed,  vitkod 
pomp,  in  the  Oirtbushn  nomiterf,  Umki  *i 
himself,  at  Oitaehin.  He  was  SMorscd  oth  hi  b 
widow.  His  cold,  imperious  tenpcr  hid  pmoRd 
him  from  gaining  friends.  The  large  mbs rfaan 
found  in  his  possession  fell  into  the  hodi  if  vit 
conspirators  and  their  associates.  AH  kii  ^sn 
were  seised ;  boi  none  have  eosee  ts  tb  ft^r 
knondedge,  that  prove  hb  treachery.  Ki  oia- 
sive  possesaons  were  eonfisested  hy  ^  Imt^, 
snd  given,  in  part,  to  those  who  hA  esHtcda ^« 
destruction.  Walleiisteia  ww  of  s  Ivgc,  sm 
triune ;  his  small,  black  eyes  had  a  file  «M  i> 
could  not  endure ;  hb  mien  wsi  ttasyi  mm^ 
cold  and  repulsive ;  hb  activity  wu  eiOM^sin 
Though  his  table  waa  always  nAUj  filM,  k  » 
himself  moderate,  and  resisted  all  theiIliRar« 
of  sense,  seeking  only  the  gratificBtisoQfki*.- 
tion.  He  spent,  however,  a  great  ded  n  v^Mt 
buildings,  and  in  a  nomeroits  ud  ststd]f  b»kt^ 
His  own  dress  was  genenlly  nnrM  if  lew  «^ 
gularity.  He  possessed  mu^  prndun,  kasvii^ 
of  mankind,  and  cunning,  espccbUy  lb  si  y 
fiithoming  the  intentions  of  othen  wtA  trntpim 
his  own.  Towards  those  who  wtn  depiiAdi  • 
him,  he  was  severe,  and  not  osfitqsertlf  cv- 
He  was  lavish  to  those  whom  heviiM  ttir 
over  to  his  purposes,  but  possemrd  sol  tbvt  e 
winning  the  heart.  With  persoasl  eomr  h 
united  confidence  in  hirasell^  aad  vsi  sol  ^cs^-* 
of  military  talents,  though  he  ensel  k  m^ 
with  the  greet  tactiaaos  who  wsie  eppeiedtou 
(Gustavtts  Adolphus  and  Bernard  of  Wciwr).  ^ 
his  militery  undertakings  were  based  ss  9^^^ 
superiority  of  troops ;  snd  hb  SMSser  d  etf* 
war  showed  rather  poU^  than  mililtfy  ebil^  " 
had  no  respect  for  religion,  and  wsi  the  H^ 
enemy  of  tbe  clergy,  who,  on  their  psrt^btt^  ^ 
in  an  e^ual  degree.  He  was  nnshb  to  nt  ^'^ 
the  preiudieea  of  hb  ago.  Hb  ansl  c9|*« 
who  left  him  only  a  few  mossesto  hcibnbi^ 
was  tbe  lUUan  astrokf^  Sesi,  who^M  •» <^ 
pected,  waa  bribed  by  thetopertal  eoortloBPi^ 
him.  Tbe  dramatic  pieces  of  Schilkr.lMai^' 
tagtr,  DU  PUxoUmdmi,  and  HUbaHfb''  7^^' 
among  tbe  finest  productions  of  moiKt^  p^ 
Some  of  the  person^es  (Thekb  sad  Mu) ««  ' 
mere  creations  of  the  poct^s  iasigiBStMS-  v 
Thirty  Year^  War. 

WALLER,  Sib  Wiluam,  a  nnlifify  •*' 
who  distinguished  himself  in  the  aril  vsnk*'* ' 
Charles  L  and  the  parliament,  wsi  hora  u  «'• 
and  was  a  connexion  of  the  poet.  Be  rts^ ' 
Oxford  and  Paris,  and  began  hif  military  an« 
the  service  of  the  confederate  prinoet  igto*  - 
emperor,  where  he  acquired  the  repotsti^  ^' 
good  soldier.  Upon  his  return  hom^  b  n^" 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  was  ebdad  i  e*^ 
of  the  long  parliament  for  Andofsr,  tf^  »^* 
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nifltred  under  tk«  atVOTHy  of  ike  iter  chamber, 
erquirtd  •  predilection  for  the  PretbTteriea  diici- 
pline.  He  eoon  beciune  strenuous  in  his  opposition 
to  the  court,  and,  when  hostilities  eomnieneed, 
was  appointed  second  in  conioiaod  of  the  parlia* 
mentary  sraiy,  under  the  earl  of  Essex.  The  west 
of  Eof land  was  the  principal  theatre  of  his  eicploits, 
when  he  obtained  several  signal  advanta^w,  hut 
ultimately  sustained  defeats  by  the  king's  forces  at 
ttoandway  Down,  near  Devixes,  and  at  Cropready 
bridge,  in  Oxfordshire.  The  hlame  was  thrown 
by  him  on  the  jealousy  of  other  officers ;  and  soon 
after,  having  refused  to  fall  in  with  the  views  of 
the  Independents,  he,  among  othera,  was  removed 
by  the  self-denying  ordinanee.  Being  deemed  a 
great  aupport  to  the  Presbyterian  party,  he  waa 
one  of  the  eleven  members  impeached  of  high  tie*- 
son  by  the  army,  and  finally  expelled  the  houae  of 
commons,  and  eomautted  to  prison.  He  wae  again 
taken  into  custody,  on  suspicion  of  beii^  engaged 
in  Sir  George  Booth's  insurrection,  but  was  released 
upon  baiL  He  died  at  his  seat  in  1668.  He  pub* 
lished  Divine  Meditations,  which  were  written 
during  his  retirement,  and  give  a  &tthful  picture  of 
his  scntimenta  and  feilinga.  He  also  left  behind 
him  a  manuscript,  published  in  1793,  under  the  title 
of  Vindication  of  Sir  Williem  Waller,  explanatory 
of  his  Conduct  in  taking  up  Anna  against  King 
Charles;  WntUn  by  himself. 

WALLER,  Edmund  s  an  eminent  English  poet, 
born  at  ColsehUl,  in  Warwickshire,  in  March,  1605. 
His  father  died  during  his  inCwcr,  leaving  him  an 
ample  fortune.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  whenoe 
he  was  removed  to  King's  college,  Cambridge.  He 
was  chosen  member  of  parliament  in  his  sixteenth  or 
seventeenth  year,  and  evinced  himself  a  poet  almost 
aa  soon  aa  a  politician,  his  verses  On  the  Prince's 
Escape  at  8t  Andero  being  written  in  bis  eighteenth 
year.  What  is  more  remarkable,  they  exhibit  a 
style  and  versification  as  perfectly  formed  as  those 
of  bis  more  mature  produetiona.  He  oontinued  to 
employ  his  muse  on  eovrtly  topics^  and  augmented 
his  fortune  by  a  marriage  with  a  rich  dty  heiress. 
Being  left  a  widower  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he 
became  the  suitor  of  lady  Dorothea  Sidney,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  whom  he  has  im* 
mortaliied  under  the  poetical  name  of  SaeharitMo, 
He  describes  her  as  a  haughty  and  scornful  beauty; 
and,  his  addresses  being  unsuccessful,  he  acted  aa 
poetical,  and  other  lovers,  under  such  drcum- 
stanee%  frequently  act,  and  married  somebody  else. 
In  the  parliament  of  1640,  he  waa  again  chosen  to 
represent  Agmondesham,  and  took  a  decided  part 
with  those  who  thought  that  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances ought  to  precede  a  vote  of  supply.  He  also 
sat  for  the  same  borough  in  the  long  parliament, 
and  joined  Hampden,  who  was  his  uncle,  in  his 
opposition  to  ship-money.  He  continued  to  vote 
with  the  oppoaidon,  but  did  not  fidl  in  with  all 
their  measures,  and  absented  himself  from  the  house 
of  commons  on  the  comaaeneement  of  open  hostili- 
ties. He  is  also  thought  to  have  sent  the  king 
some  pecuniarv  aid  at  Nottingham.  He  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  employed  to  treat  with 
Charles  at  Oxford,  who  treated  him  with  great 
kiudnesa.  Hb  mind  being  then  entirely  disposed 
towrards  the  royal  party,  he  entered  into  a  plot 
with  his  brother-in-law,  named  Tomkyns,  dark  of 
the  council  to  the  qneen,  who  possessed  consider. 
able  influence,  to  produce  a  rising  in  the  city. 
When  arrested,  there  waa  little  to  ooarict  them  of, 
the  design ;  bni  Waller*  aecordliy  to  lord  dareo- 


don.  to  save  himself,  betraved  every  body  and  everv 
thiuf.  The  condusion4M  this  business,  in  whidb 
he  displayed  great  baseness,  was  the  execution  dr 
Tomkyns  aad  Challoner,  with  his  own  expulsion 
from  the  house  s  after  which  he  was  tried  and  con> 
damned  s  but  on  paying  a  fine  of  £10,000,  he  was 
allowed  to  leave  the  kii^om.  He  retired  first  to 
Rouen,  and  subsequently  to  Paris,  where  he  lived 
on  his  wife's  jewels,  until,  after  a  lapse  of  ten  years, 
perceiving  himself  getting  to  the  end  of  his  re- 
sources, be  applied  for  permission  to  return  to  Eng* 
bind,  vbich,  by  the  interest  of  colonel  Scroope, 
who  hsd  married  his  aister,  was  granted  him.  Ha 
was  also  restored  to  his  estate,  although  now  re- 
duced to  half  its  value ;  and  he  fixed  lus  abode  at 
a  bouse  he  had  built  near  Beaconsfield.  He  next 
paid  hi*  eourt  to  Cromwell,  to  whom  his  mother 
waa  related;  and  the  very  noUeat  tribute  of  bin 
muse  was  offered  to  the  protector.  On  the  restor- 
ation, he  waa  equally  complaisant  to  Charles  IL, 
but  not  so  successful;  which  being  remarked  to 
him  by  the  king,  he  replied,  '*  Poets  succeed  much 
better  in  fiction  than  in  tmth."  In  a  reign  of 
oblivion  for  past  offences,  and  no  regard  for  chanc- 
ter,  his  wit  and  poetry  soon  made  him  a  fiivourite 
at  eourt  and  in  the  highest  cirdes ;  and  he  bad  also 
interest  to  obtain  a  seat  in  all  the  parliaments  of 
the  reign.  In  1665,  he  was  emboldened  to  request 
the  provoetship  of  Eton  college,  which  was  given 
him  i  but  Clarendon  refused  to  set  the  seal  to  the 
grant,  which  produced  a  rupture  of  the  friendship 
that  had  long  subsisted  between  them;  and  he 
joined  Buckingham  and  the  enemies  of  that  minister. 
On  the  accession  of  Jamea  IL,  Waller,  then  in  his 
eightieth  year,  was  chosen  representative  for  Salt- 
ash;  and  he  appears  to  have  taken  advantage  of 
his  intimacy  with  that  monarch  to  give  him  very 
sound  advice.  He  now  turned  his  thoughts  to  de- 
votion, and  composed  Divine  Poems,  He  died  at 
Beaconsfield,  in  1687»  in  the  eighty-third  year  of 
his  age.  His  intellectual  powers  were  of  a  superior 
order ;  he  was  at  once  a  prompt,  elegant  and  grace- 
fVil  speaker,  while  the  wit  and  pleasantness  of  his 
conversation  made  him  a  fiivourite,  even  with 
those  whom  his  sbject  pliancy  must  have  disgusted. 
English  versification  is  much  indebted  to  him ;  and 
for  ease,  gallantry,  gayety,  brilliancy  and  wit,  bia 
amatory  poetry  has  not  been  surpassed.  The  dig- 
nity which  he  aasumes  in  some  heroic  themes  he 
not  unfreaucntly  attains ;  and  his  thoughts  are  often 
worthy  or  the  sonorous  versification  in  which  they 
are  dothed.  He  was  not,  however,  suffidently 
natural  for  pathos,  or  elevated  for  sublimity ;  but 
he  trifles  with  ingenuity,  and  is  serious  with  an  air 
of  grandeur ;  nor  will  he  ever  be  entirdy  neglected 
by  the  student  of  English  poetry.  He  left  several 
children  bv  his  second  wife,  one  of  whom,  a  daughter, 
was  marned  to  doctor  Birch;  and  Edward,  who 
succeeded  to  the  estate,  ultimately  became  a 
Quaker.  His  descendants  long  resided  at  Beacons- 
field, in  great  affluence. 

W  ALLINGFORD ;  a  borough  and  market  town 
of  England,  Berkshire,  on  the  Thames.  It  has 
sent  two  members  to  parliament  from  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  Edward  I.,  but,  by  the  reform  act  of 
1832,  was  deprived  of  one  of  its  members.  The 
number  of  voters  was  previously  about  210,  the 
right  of  election  having  been  in  the  corporation, 
and  inhabitants  paying  icot  and  lot.  Population 
in  lail,  3780. 

WALLIS,  JoBV,  a  celebrated  mathematidan, 
bon  in  1616,  at  Ashford,  in  Kent,  wheia  hia  father 
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wai  minifter,  wai  educated  for  tbe  church  at  Eomii- 
uel  college,  Cunhridge,  and,  having  regularly  taken 
hia  degrees,  entered  into  holy  orders,  and,  in  1641, 
became  chaplain  to  a  Yorkshire  baronet.  In  1643, 
he  obtained  a  living  in  London,  and,  the  following 
year,  was  one  of  the  secretaries  to  the  assembly  of 
divines  at  Westminster.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  scientific  assodntion  which  gare 
birth  to  the  royal  society,  and,  in  1649,  wss  ap- 
pointed, by  the  parliamentary  visitors,  Savilian 
professor  of  geometry  at  Oxford.  In  16A3,  be  pub- 
lished a  grammar  of  the  English  tongue,  written  in 
Latin,  for  the  use  of  foreigners.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  in  1654,  and,  on 
the  death  of  Langbaine,  was  chosen  euatoM  arehtvo- 
nm  to  the  university.  He  was  particularly  skilful 
in  the  art  of  cryptography,  or  deciphering;  and 
having  by  this  means  been  enabled  to  rend«r  con- 
siderable service  t-o  the  royal  cause,  he  was,  on  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.,  very  favourably  received 
at  court,  and  made  one  of  the  royid  chaplains.  In 
1661,  he  was  one  of  the  divines  appointed  to  review 
the  book  of  Common  Pn^er;  and,  as  he  complied 
with  the  terms  of  the  act  of  uniformity,  he  eontinned 
a  steady  conformist  to  the  establuhed  church  till 
his  death.  When  the  royal  society  was  founded, 
in  1663,  the  name  of  doctor  Wallis  was  included  in 
the  list  of  the  earliest  members ;  and  he  added  much 
to  the  reputation  of  that  body  by  his  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  After 
a  long  life  devoted  to  science  and  to  the  duties  of 
hb  clerical  profesuon,  he  died  at  Oxford,  in  1703. 
Among  his  mathematical  works,  the  most  important 
are  Aritkmetica  Infiniiarum;  MaihenB  UnioeraaUB, 
aive  Opu»  ArUkmeticum  ;  Meehmuea,  sive  de  Moiu 
TVactatua  geomttriata ;  De  SeetionibuB  Cimiei» 
Traetatua;  and  his  Algebra.  He  also  published 
some  of  the  writings  of  Archimedes,  Ptolemy, 
Aristarchus,  and  Porphyry.  His  works,  including 
various  treatises  on  theology,  were  published  at 
Oxford,  1692—99  (3  vols.,  folio) ;  and  a  volume 
of  his  sermons,  printed  from  the  original  manu- 
scripts, appeared  in  1791. 

WALLIS;  the  German  name  of  the  Yalais. 
See  Vaiaia, 

WALLOONS;  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
situated  between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Lys,  to  which 
belongs  a  part  of  the  former  French  Flanders  and 
the  present  French  departments  of  the  North  and 
of  the  Channel  (jms  d€  Cahtxa\  In  a  more  gene- 
ral sense,  Waihoma  are  the  iuhaoitants  of  the  former 
Henault,  Namur,  Luxemburg,  Limburg,  and  of  part 
of  the  former  bishopric  of  Liege,  who  speak  Wal- 
loon or  old  French,  considered  by  some  as  a  reh'c 
of  the  ancient  Gallic  Unguage,  mixed,  however,  with 
Spanish.  German,  &c.  words.  In  the  old  geo- 
graphical works  we  find  a  Walloon  Flandera,  and  a 
Walloon  Brabant,  The  name  either  comes  from 
Wall  (water  os  sea),  as  these  tribes  in  Germany 
lived  on  the  sea-coast,  or  fiwn  the  old  German  word 
WahUt  which  signifies  a  foreigner,  especially  an 
Italian  (hence  walnuta) ;  and  WaUMand^  in  Ger- 
man, signifies  Italy.  (In  the  same  way  the  Polish 
word  for  foreigner  is  used  to  signify,  particularly,  a 
German.)  The  Walloon  guards,  which  formerly 
constituted  part  of  the  Spanish  household  troops, 
were  so  called,  because,  as  long  as  Spain  was  the 
mistress  of  the  Netherlands,  these  guards  were  re- 
cruited from  the  Walloon  part  of  Flanders.  The 
Walloons,  in  the  thirty  years*  war,  were  distin- 
g'uished  for  valour,  and  for  their  savage  spirit. 

WALNUT  (jngUna\     The  walnutsdifi^ 


the  hickories,  in  many  rcspeds,  b  tkHnetOTrf 
their  flowers  and  fruit;  and  the  hst  kn  te 
formed  into  a  distinct  gcnos  indcr  tkt  ^4 
amfa.  (See  Hickory.)  The  fbU^  isd  |Kri 
habit  of  the  trees  are  very  sinilBr,  bsli tfaw 
b  again  perceived  in  the  pcopsftin  ef  tie  ml 
The  true  walnuts  are  easily  reeopMi  by  tbfrv, 
the  outer  rind  being  destitute  of  nlit^  mi  tk 
external  surfooe  of  the  nut  rifosi  ssAin^phdr 
furrowed. 

The  common  European  wahiiit,  (/.  riyd}.  m 
discovered  by  Michaux  the  elder,  gravis^  nU  s 
the  province  of  Ghilan,  which  Ua  ea  tk  Cm^ 
sea,  between  lat.  SS*"  and  40^.  ItwMknM 
into  Europe  at  a  remote  period, aadiiievemaa 
in  the  central  parts  of  that  eoaliacBUktlMiiB 
most  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  soath-vntai^.. 
menti  of  France.  It  b  a  lofty  sod  kistifiil  tnt 
The  firuit,  in  the  wild  state,  eoBtBbisaBB.ki 


nut,  of  inferior  quality;  batb  tk  cdtimriiv 
rieties,  the  nut  is  mudi  larger,  tk  ikQ  \fmm 
thin  enough  to  be  easily  crushed  %  tk  iipa 
and  the  kernel  k  rery  agrecahb  tiildL  Tka 
nuts  are  highly  esteemed,  and  Am  mmk^• 
desserts,  and  form  an  artick  of  is— rni.  Tk 
oil  expressed  firom  them  b  m  |eaail  w  a  ■ 
artick  of  diet,  in  those  dbtrieu  wkn  tk  n 
abounds,  and  serves  a  still  more  iBfortrnt  j/gfm 
in  the  preparation  of  fine  colours:  it  ii  |nM 
on  account  of  the  complete  sad  npii  nascr  i 
which  it  dries,  and  the  keility  of  okniBiil  r 
fectly  limpid,  by  difiTusing  it  npoa  eater  a  W 
shallow  vases.  In  eoppcr-pkte  |irbti^|  t  Pn 
it  b  eoasidered  indispensably  neccsary  k  t  k 
impression,  either  in  hlaA  or  eoksn.  By  bar 
the  husks  when  beginning  to  deny,  and  tkki^ 
the  roots,  a  substantial  dark-brova  eolev  ■  *■ 
tained,  which  is  used  by  dyers  for  voolkie^ 
also  by  cabinet-makers  to  stab  otkr  ipteii  i 
wood  in  imitation  of  walnut.  Tk  ftwt,  b a rn 
sUte,  before  the  shell  hardens,  it  aiack  a"!^ 
pickling,  and  also  as  an  adalteratisa  of  »f  ^ 
The  leaves,  strewed  on  the  grovad,  ssnif  ««■ 
Before  mahogany  waa  imported  lo  sbsa^* 
Europe,  the  wood  waa  employed,  ahasrt  eidk**' 
in  cabinet-making,  and  b  still  in  feaciil m s* 
interior;  and  the  fitmitttre  is  &r  firaai kief  •* 
gant.  It  b  preferred  for  the  stoeki  sf  snikn  > 
it  b  lighter,  in  proportion  to  iu  strragtl  lad  <» 
tidty;  than  any  other  wood.  Crest  vptattw*  ■ 
wooden  shoes  are  also  made  of  it  Serei'^ 
varieties  are  cultivated.  When  |si^n^  * 
timber,  the  nut  b  sown ;  but  when  fridt » ^^  ^ 
ject.  inarching  from  the  braaebcs  ef  trsii'^*^ 
trees  is  preferable.  Budding  has  sbs  Wa  r« 
with  success,  and  the  buds  snceecdksl  wkn"^' 
firom  the  base  of  the  annual  shoots:  oHiv^^ 
buds  from  the  upper  parts  of  such  skMi  fv"^ 
foil.  Trees  that  have  not  been  gfifbd  or  M^^ 
may  be  induced  to  produce  blossoms  hj  fH^" 
the  bark.  It  is  especially  neerssary  tt  F**' 
amputated  limbs  from  the  weather,  by  sicd^^ 
ing  a  covering  of  day  to  the  expescd  lerkt,  •■ 
entirely  to  exdude  the  rain. 

The  black  wakut  (J.  mfrm)  is  feosl  f" 
parts  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America,  tktfr* 
north  and  east  excepted,  and  the  kwdiicncltf  - 
Southern  States,  where  its  absence  mtm ' ' 
o%ring  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  wkch  it  ctf^* 
sandy  or  too  wet.  It  requires  a  deep  •■  '^ 
soil,  and  in  fovourabk  sitnatkus  tht  tr^^ 
attains  the  diameter  of  six  or  seven  feri.  <^* 
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of  tht  UrffWi  of  AMrkn  trMi»  Md  vitlds  to  noM 
in  tte  B^jctty  of  iU  oppconnee.  Tbo  Butt  un 
oftcD  terred  upoo  Ublo.  Tbo  thtll  it  Terj  hard* 
And  tbo  koniel  it  divided  by  fim  woody  portitiom, 
but  bw  a  twoet  and  agracablt  flavour,  tbougb  in- 
ferior to  tba  Europaaa.  Tba  wood  ia  very  atronf 
and  varv  tcnacioua,  wb«n  tborougUy  icaaoncd  it 
not  liabU  to  warp  aad  tplit.  and  renmina  tound  a 
long  tiina,  even  wben  axpowd  to  tba  influcnea  of 
beat  aad  motitura :  tba  grain  it  tulBdently  fina  to 
admit  a  fina  poliab,  and  it  la,  batidat,  aecura  from 
tba  attacks  of  worma.  It  it  cbiefly  employed  in 
eibinet-making  wberevar  U  aboandt.  By  aalecting 
piecat  immadiataly  below  tba  firat  ramifieationa, 
tba  fumitttra  it  loaMtiaiaa  randartd  axtranMly 
beautiful,  lirom  tba  aeeidental  eurliaga  of  tba  grain; 
but,  aa  tba  colour  toon  cbanget  to  a  dutky  bue, 
wild  cberry  it  frequently  preferred.  It  it  employed 
for  tbe  ttockt  of  mutkett,  and  it  laid  to  nuike  ex- 
cellent navet  for  wbeelt.  At  Phlladelpbia,  coOna 
are  exclutively  made  of  It. 

Tbe  butternut  (J.  eiaerm)  It  a  much  tnoaller 
tree  tban  tbe  prcceidiag,  rarely  exceeding  fifty  feet 
in  beigbt,  witb  a  trunk  tea  or  twelve  incbet  ia 
diameter.  Tbe  fruit  b  elongated,  covered  extern 
niilly  witb  a  vitdd,  adbealva  rabttaneei  aad  tba 
nut  it  bard,  very  rough  extaraaUy,  and  deeply  aad 
irregularly  furrowed.  The  auta  are  lometimea 
brought  to  market.  Tbp  wood  la  light,  of  a  fed. 
dish  hue,  and  poHemi  Uttla  ttrength,  but  lattt 
long,  and  it  secure  from  worma.  It  la  tomatimaa 
ated  in  tbe  oonttraetion  of  hootea  in  the  country, 
but  never  in  dtlea.  From  Ita  retittanae  to  heal 
and  moitture,  it  la  eataemed  for  poatt  aad  railt^ 
for  trought  for  tbe  nta  of  cattle,  aad  is  preferred  to 
the  red  maple  for  eom-tbovelt  and  wooden  dbhea, 
at  it  it  lighter  and  lett  liaUa  to  tplit.  The  bark 
atfordt  one  of  tbe  beat  cathartics  kaowa,  operat- 
ing alwayt  witb  certainty,  and  without  pain  or  Ini- 
tatioo  even  In  tbe  moat  delicate  eonttltntlont :  it 
It  not,  however,  in  general  ute  except  la  tba  conatrv. 
A  dark*browa  dye  it  alto  obtaload  from  the  bark, 
which  it  employed  la  the  coaatry  for  wooUeat; 
but  that  afforded  by  tba  black  %ralaut  la  pielarfed. 
By  pierdng  the  trunk  early  In  tbe  tpring,  tugar  may 
be  obtained,  but  of  inferior  quality  to  maple  tugar. 

WALPOLS,  RoMXT.  earl  of  Orford,  tbifd  toa 
of  Robert  Walpole,  esquire,  wat  bora  at  Hooghtoo, 
bit  fiither't  teat,  la  Norfolk,  In  1676»  and,  la  16M^ 
wat  admitted  a  scholar  of  King's  college,  Cambridge. 
In  leee,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  bla  elder 
aurviving  brother,  ha  becaase  heir  to  the  fiunlly 
estate,  on  which  ha  reeigned  bla  schobrabip.  He 
was  then  taken  from  college  by  bu  lather,  and,  la 
tbe  jovial  life  of  a  country  aentlemaa,  soon  lost  bit 
inclination  for  literature.  In  1700,  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Joba  Shorter,  lord  mayor  of  Lon- 
don, and,  toon  after,  tuccaeded  to  bit  paternal  eatata 
by  the  death  of  bla  fotber.  He  wat  alto  returned 
repretentative  for  Caatle  Kiting,  and  became  aa 
active  member  of  tbe  whig  party.  In  1702,  ha 
obtained  bla  election  for  King'a  Lynn,  which  ha 
alto  repreteated  in  teveral  tueceeding  parliamenta. 
In  1705,  he  waa  nominated  one  of  tbe  council  to 
prince  George  of  Denmark,  aa  lord  high  admiral  of 
£oglaad;  b  1706  wat  appointed  tecretary  at  war, 
and,  the  following  year,  treaaorer  of  tbe  navy,  in 
1710,  be  wat  one  of  the  parliamentary  managera  in 
tbe  trial  of  Sachevefal ;  but,  oa  the  dittoiotlon  ot 
tbe  whig  msalttrv,  ha  waa  ditmitted  from  all  bla 
amploymaatt,  aad,  aoon  after,  wat  voted,  by  the 
houte  of  commont,  guilty  of  a  high  breach  of  trutt. 


and  aotorkNit  eorraptloa  ia  bit  oAee  of  aacratary  at 
war ;  for  which  imputed  olleooa  ha  waa  expelled  the 
houte,  aad  eommitted  to  the  Tower  of  Loadoa. 
Thit  teverity,  being  a  party  proceeding,  Ittle  ai' 
fected  hit  character ;  ao  that,  in  1714,  the  borough 
of  Lynn  re-elected  him  ;  and  he  became  a  formkU 
able  opponent  of  tbe  tory  acaijaiatfatkm  Oa  tbe 
acctmion  of  George  I.,  a  new  wnig  auaiatry  waa 
formed ;  and  Walpole,  who  bad  previobtjy  ir^ti- 
ated  himself  with  the  family  of  Uanovar,  was  ap 
pointed  paymaster  of  the  forces,  treaturer  ot  Chel 
tea  hotpitd,  aad  a  privy  countellor.  Being  noad- 
aated  diainnaa  of  the  tecret  committee  formed  to 
inquire  into  charget  againtt  the  late  minittert,  ha 
drew  up  and  moved  the  Impeaehment  of  lord  BoU 
ingbroke,  the  earl  of  Oxford,  tbe  duke  of  Ormond, 
and  tbe  earl  of  Strafford.  In  tbe  tubtequent  year, 
1715,  be  ditplayed  so  much  energy  and  vigour  in 
aupport  of  government  during  the  rebellion,  that  he 
«*at  raised  to  tbe  important  poata  of  first  lord  of 
the  treatury  aad  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  la 
the  courte  of  the  two  following  years,  a  disunion 
took  place  in  the  cabinet  on  tbe  question  of  so^ 
plies,  to  enable  George  I.  to  vindicate  bis  purchase 
of  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden  againal 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden ;  and  Mr  Walpole  resigned'. 
On  tbe  day  of  hit  retignation,  he  brought  in  the 
ataking  fund  bill,  which  he  tubtequently  rendered 
nugatory  by  mitapplication.  In  the  next  tesaion, 
be  became  a  strenuous  oppaaer  of  measures  which, 
had  he  been  In  place,  be  would  as  certainly  haVa 
supported,  and  mainly  contributed  to  tbe  rejection, 
by  the  commont,  of  the  peerage  bill  of  1719.  He 
wat  the  oppoter,  in  1790,  of  the  South  sea  schema 
for  liqoidating  the  national  debt,  on  which  subject 
ha  wrote  a  pamphlet.  At  length  tbe  earl  of  Sun- 
darlaad,  finding  bla  ministry  involved  in  great  dif- 
ficulties, made  overturea  to  Walpole,  who  returned 
hit  former  pott  of  paymatter  of  the  forcet.  Hit 
reputatioa  at  a  financier  induced  all  eyes  to  be 
directed  towards  him  oa  tbe  occurrence  of  tbe  un- 
precedented disaaters  arising  from  the  bursting  of 
the  Sooth  sea  bubble ;  and  lord  Sunderland  being 
obliged  to  retire,  on  account  of  bit  being  implicated 
in  Uie  aflhirt  of  that  company,  Walpole  returned 
hit  pott  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  premier. 
He  was  Indisputably  a  most  serviceable  minister  to 
the  house  of  Brunswick,  and  mainlv  contributed  to 
the  discomfiture  of  the  plots  and  intrigues  of  the 
Jacobite  party  In  favour  of  tbe  Pretender.  Hit 
general  policy  wat  principally  characterixed  by  the 
detire  of  preterving  peace  abroad,  and  avoiding  tub- 
jecta  of  contention  at  home.  He  wat  an  able  fin- 
ancier, and  cartalnlv  exerted  himself,  with  conti- 
derabla  tnceess,  to  improve  the  trade  and  revenuea 
of  tbe  country,  although  the  introduction  of  tba 
excite  scheme  forms  a  very  dubious  claim  to  ap- 
plause.  A  pursuit  of  useful  ratber  than  of  splendid 
objects,  joined  to  a  sincere  seal  for  the  Protestant 
tttccesaion,  formed  tbe  leading  principles  of  bis  go- 
vernment ;  and  tbe  meant  which  be  employed  were 
prudence,  vigilance,  and  a  degree  of  corruption  not 
greater  than  what  wat  practited  by  many  of  hit 
predecetsora,  but  more  general  and  systematic. 
Walpole  is  the  reputed  author  of  the  saving,  that 
*«  All  men  have  their  price;"  but  his  biographer, 
archdeacon  Coxa,  asserts  that  the  words  were  "all 
ikoi€  men,**  speaking  of  a  particular  body  of  bia  op- 
I  ponentt.  He  wat  an  artful  ratber  than  an  eloquent 
apeakar,  and  ditcemed;  at  If  by  intuition,  the  pre. 
val^nt  humour  of  the  hoate,  and  pressed  or  receded 
accordingly.     He  was  particularly  clear  in  finai)«;«l 
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^batetr  Mid  t  inoii  ekoeUent  end  diligent  man  of 
buflineiB.  In  private  life,  be  wni  distiiiguitbed  by 
frankness  of  manners  and  a  species  of  jovial  good- 
nature ;  but  his  mirtb  was  coarse,  and  his  moral 
conduct  asitimed  much  of  the  easy  license  of  rank 
and  fashion.  Letters  he  neither  loved  nor  patront»' 
ed,  except  the  jtroductions  of  subaltern  writers  in 
his  praise  or  d^ence,  whom  he  rewarded  libetally. 
On  the  whole,  without  being  an  exalted  character, 
he  was  an  able  minister.  His  ministry  was  finally 
shaken  by  the  unpopularity  of  his  exertions  to 
maintain  peace  with  Spain,  in  1789,  from  which 
time  the  oppoaition  to  bisn  gained  ground,  until,  in 
1742,  he  resigned,  and  was  created  earl  of  Orford. 
A  parliamentary  inquiry  into  his  conduct  was  sub- 
sequently instituted;  but,  after  repeated  fruitless 
attacks,  all  proceedings  against  him  were  dropped. 
His  health  soon  after  began  to  decline,  owing  to 
repeated  attacks  of  the  stone,  which  at  lengtb 
carried  him  off,  March  18,  1745,  in  the  sixty-ninth 
year  of  his  age. — See  Coxe's  Memoir*  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  (3  vols.,  4to.,  1700) His  brother  Hora- 
tio (lord  Walpole)  was  born  in  1678.  He  filled 
several  offices  under  government,  and  was  an  able 
diplomatist.  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1758, 
and  died  the  following  year.  He  wrote  several 
political  tracts,  and  an  answer  to  Bolingbroke's 
Letters  on  History.  See  Coxe's  Memoir»  ofJSora' 
iio  Lord  Walpole, 

WALPOLE,  HoBACB,  eari  of  Orford,  third  and 
youngest  son  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  was  bom  iaf 
1718.  He  received  his  early  education  at  Eton, 
whenee  he  removed  to  Ring's  college,  Cambridge. 
He  quitted  the  university  without  a  degree,  and, 
by  the  interest  of  his  father,  was  nominated  to 
three  valuable  sinecures,  which  he  held  to  the  time 
of  his  death.  In  1739,  he  set  out  on  a  tour  to  the 
continent,  accompanied  by  the  poet  Gray,  witb 
whom  he  had  a  difference,  and  they  parted,  Wal* 
pole  subsequently  taking  all  the  blame  upon  him* 
self.  He  entered  parliament  in  1741,  as  member 
for  Callington,  and  spoke  spiritedly  in  opposition 
to  a  motion  against  his  father,  but  was,  in  general, 
a  very  silent  and  inactive  member.  It  was  soon 
apparent  that  he  was  not  destined  for  the  paths  of 
public  life.  With  much  vivacity  and  love  of  oc- 
cupation, has  chief  delight  was  in  the  indulgence 
of  literary  curiosity,  and  a  taste  ibr  antiquity  and 
the  fine  arts.  In  1747,  he  represented  the  borough 
of  Castle  Rising,  and,  in  1754  and  1761,  that  of 
King's  Lynn,  and  always  adhered  to  the  whig  prin- 
ciples in  which  he  was  educated ;  and  his  parlia- 
mentary conduct  was  uniformly  correct  and  inde* 
pendent.  In  1748,  he  purchased  his  sdmII  but  cele«- 
brated  villa  at  Twickenham,  called  Strawberrif  kiU^ 
which  it  formed  no  small  part  of  the  business  of  his 
future  life  to  render  a  miniature  specimen  of  Gothic 
architecture,  and  a  splendid  collection  of  pieces  of 
art,  and  relics  of  antiquity,  many  of  them  curioiui 
and  valuable,  and  others  of  rather  a  trifling  descfip-> 
tipn.  He  first  made  himself  known  as  a  writer  by 
some  papers  in  the  World,  and  a  few  poems  in 
Dodsley's  Collections.  His  first  separate  publicn- 
tion  appeared  in  1752,  entitled  JSdtt  Walpolkma^ 
being  a  description  of  his  father's  seat  at  Houghton, 
In  1757»  he  set  up  a  printing-press  at  Strawberry- 
hill,  at  which  he  printed  Gray's  Odes,  and  varioua 
other  works.  From  his  own  press  also  appeared, 
in  1758,  the  first  edition  of  his  Catalogue  of  Royal 
and  Noble  Authors.  This  was  followed  by  a  col* 
lection  of  Fugitive  Pieces,  and,  in  1761,  by  his 
Anecdotes  of  Paintiiy  i«  fingland  (9  vols.,  4to.)» 


compiled  fron  the  papers  of  the  artia  Oc«|iT^ 
toe.    Tm  more  volumes  were  thtnwkttki, 
and  the  whole  fbnns  a  valoable  calkctist    l- 
1764,  his  friendship  for  geaend  iUmm  4n%  '.-; 
him  a  pamphlet  on  thedisnissal  efthBtoftcrTx 
the  army,  on  aeeoost  of  the  vele  vkick  W  gm  • 
general  warrants.     In  1766,  appesnd  ti»r«aa' 
fiction  of  the  Castle  of  Otrsate.  tke  pnHak  fB« 
of  the  Raddiffe  romance,  and  a  vast  fviety  sfsa- 
lar  fictions.     Being  at  Paris  in  1765,  W  csa^ 
a  French  letter  to  Roosseae,  ia  Ike  mc  of  tk 
king  of  Prussia,  by  way  of  exposn^  tW  nuh  wi 
self-eonseqnenoe  of  that  siagulsr  ckiMtvi.'flk 
acted  on  the  oocaaion  with  his  iiiasl  mni^Mn 
Walpole  was,  however,  scarcely  picanlk  fcr  'h 
attack  upon  the  morbid  seasihility  sf  s  mi  i^ 
had  given  him  no  proTOcation;  hat  kaani^ai- 
dence  with  Hume  sappKes  a  vcrjr  atisiniwi 
specimen  of  his  aristooratical  eenteBpl  ktrnm 
by  profession.     1m  1797,  he  dcdwcd  kof  «■ 
chosen  to  rit  in  parliament;  sesatficrei^if> 
peered  his  Historic  Doobts  on  the  life  ■<  Irr 
of  King  Richard  III.     It  is  an  aeate  ssi  isfn«» 
performance,  but  foiled  in  coaviadBf  tk  pt^  r. 
and  the  brief,  but  copdnsive  kvfitigstksrff '■ 
Gibbon,  in  fads  niseellaneoas  weiks»  hn  pnhi  • 
disposed  of  the  question  for  ever.   Mr  ▼&  •* 
forgot  his  dignity  so  asoch  in  regard  to  tb  t- 
formanoe,  aa  to  cspunge  hisnsBeffontfeb:' 
members  of  the  sntiquarian  seoetf,  knw  t? . 
papers  were  read  before  tiiem  eoatreftrtinpF" 
his  evidence.    In  1768.  he  printed  ^JijUf 
Mo^er-^  very  poweiMly  wriitea  tnft^.at 
^sagreeable  sn^eet,  and  one  whidi  Bltsfcikr:' 
dudes  it  from  the  stage.     About  tfaii  fam  m-^ 
the  transaetion  with  the  unhappy  CfastteHis,  v  ' 
sufajected  him  to  so  much  eensare;  kstbu* 
on  this  oeoaslon,  appears  to  have  bees  wteij  ' 
general  apathy  tosmrda  literary  nes.   frr '• 
Piiris  in  1771  and  1775,  and  hecne  snrkif* 
gttished  in  the  drele  of  the  celebntd  mtAm . 
Deffand,  who  partieularly  admired  ys.   Tkr^ 
cipal  incident  of  his  advanced  years  vsi  ki  i^* 
sion  to  the  earldom  of  Orford,  by  the  dcttkif » 
nephew—an  elevntion  which  gave  hinn«<t^' 
than  satisfoction,  and  which  made  ae  sft<f«^  * 
bis  mode  of  living  or  literary  parsaits.   B»  ^^i 
whidi  was  hastened  br  n  beredilBry  geit  ^^  ** 
reduced  him  to  a  cripple,  took  plaeen  Ksrci  ^ 
in  his  seven  ty-ninth  year.  He  beqncatbedtols^ 
Berry,  esquire,  and  bis  two  dangbtcn,  til  ki  r  j 
and  manuscript  works,  of  which  a  ceflcctiv*  ti'^ 
was  published  in  1708  (5  voK,  4te.).   Tk"^ 
vsauable  addition  to  whnt  had  fenieAjtw^ 
consisted  in  his  letters  to  a  great  variety  of  tr^ 
pondenta,  written  with  great  ease  sad  fi«itf?  '- 
occasionally  exhibiting  ailectatioa  sad  cfc*-  ''- 
is  certainly,  however,  one  of  the  met  h^'^  «■ 
witty  of  letter-writers,  but  too  frc^ntW  ^ 
his  letters  a  grace  and  a  fovonraerorde^  f«^  *^ 
rary  correspondrats,  which  superseded  thtmt^^ 
of  any  thing  more  sobstnntisl.    Bis  Um<^ ' 
the  hut  ten  Tears  of  the  Rdgn  of  Geo^^^ ' 
vols.,  4to.,  1822)  are  of  the  Ughcsl  vslst  fv^ 
domestic  history  of  that  period.    lo  10SS,  P^ 
his  Letters  to  the  Earl  of  HerdM,  fen>^^ 
ninth  volume  of  a  quarto  edition  of  his  vorh  ^ 
also,  the  WalpoUmam  (S  vols.,  18oo).  umI  ^1" ' 
sttRMocneas  o/^  Borate  ITc^pelt  (1828).   fi>  ' 
of  lifo  was  formed  upon  n  aeMsh  priaclpk^* 
enjoyment     As  an  auiber,  be  rBn^   ""^ 
among  general  wiltcvai 
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WALPUROA,  WALBURGA«  m  WALPUR. 
CIS ;  a  Miot,  born  in  Sngland,  ifatcr  of  St  Willi, 
bftid,  first  bisbop  •£  Eichttiidt,  in  GemMny,  and 
niece  of  St  Bonifiwe,  tht  apottlt  of  the  OeroMUM. 
8b«  went,  like  ber  uncle  and  brotbcr,  to  Germeny 
M  a  aitMionary,  and  became,  about  tbe  middle  of 
the  ei^th  eentury,  abbeit  of  a  content  at  Heidea* 
heim, »  Fraaeonia.  She  mutt  have  been  a  learned 
vroman,  aa  she  wai  considered  the  anthor  of  a  Latin 
description  of  tbe  Travels  of  St  Willibald.  After 
her  death  (776  or  778),  she  received  the  honours 
of  a  saint,  was  believed  to  work  many  miracles,  and 
ehapeU  in  honour  of  her  were  built  in  many  places. 
From  the  circumstance  that  in  German  almanacs 
the  name  Waipmryu  has  been  aceidentally  placed, 
sometimes  alone,  sometimes  together  with  tbe 
names  of  tbe  apostles  Philip  and  James,  against  the 
first  of  May,  the  night  previous  to  the  first  day  of 
May,  so  famous,  in  German  legends,  for  the  assem- 
bling of  the  witches,  has  been  ealled  WmipurgiB 
nt^A/.  The  first  of  May  is  an  important  day  for  tbe 
German  cultivator  t  many  contracts  are  made  at 
this  time ;  the  labours  of  the  field  assume  new  ae- 
tivity,  8rc.  It  is  not  strange  that,  on  so  important 
a  day,  the  devil  and  the  witches  were  supposed  to 
be  more  active  than  usual,  and  to  assemble  in  a  par- 
ticular place  to  orgaiiiie  tbe  work  of  evil.  This 
superstition,  however,  may  have  had  its  origin  in 
the  ancient  German  mythology.  Hence  atraw  was 
burned  in  many  places,  on  the  Walpurgis-night, 
with  a  view  of  dispersing  the  malignant  bieingi — a 
cttttom  still  preserved  in  some  places.  Tbe  chief 
eon  vocation  of  tbe  witches  was  considered  to  take 
pbce  on  the  Broeken.  Many  customs  connected 
with  the  first  of  May,  In  Germany^  originated  in 
this  superstition. 

WALRUS  (triekeeMM  retsiarut)  ;  a  marine  quad- 
ruped,  resembling  the  seali  in  the  structure  of  the 
feet,  but  diflering  in  the  teeth  and  digestive  system. 
It  is  large  and  unwieldy,  sometimes  attaining  the 
weight  of  2CXI0  pounds,  and  inhabits  unfrequented 
coasts  in  the  arctic  seas.  The  head  is  oval,  short, 
small,  and  fiat  in  front :  the  flat  portion  of  the  hee 
is  set  with  very  strong  bristles,  which  are  pellucid, 
about  a  span  in  length,  and  twisted ;  the  orifices 
of  tbe  ears  are  very  small,  but  the  sense  of  smelling 
appears  to  be  oxceedingly  acute ;  the  incisors  are 
four  in  the  upper  jaw,  but  the  two  middle  ones  are 
shed  as  the  animal  advances  in  age;  the  upper 
canines  are  large,  elephant-like  tusks,  directed 
downwards;  the  feet  are  very  short,  and  tbe  toes 
are  connected  by  a  membrane,  and  armed  with 
strong  nails ;  the  tail  is  short.  Formerly,  vast  herds 
of  these  anioMis  frequented  the  shores  of  the  islands 
between  Nor>hem  Asia  and  America,  Davis'  straits 
and  Hudson's  bay,  in  kt.  63^,  and  even  as  far  sooth 
as  the  Magdalen  islands,  in  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence, 
between  lat.  47<>  and  48o;  but,  at  present,  the 
walrus  is  no  where  numerous,  ezeept  on  the  icy 
shores  of  Spitsbergen  and  the  remotest  northern 
coasts  of  America.  Voyages  were  once  made  to 
procure  its  tusks  and  oil,  and  it  is  said  that  1200 
or  1500  individuals  have  been  sometimes  killed  at 
once  out  of  a  herd.  The  walros  is  slow  and  clumsy 
while  on  land,  but  quick  and  active  in  the  water. 
It  often  comes  on  shore,  and  the  female  brings  forth 
ber  young  there  in  the  spring.  It  is  fearless  and 
inoffensive,  unless  disturbed,  and  strongly  attached 
to  its  mate  and  young,  but  becomes  fierce  and  for- 
midable when  attacked,  especially  if  tbe  young  are 
present,  furiously  endeavouring  to  sink  the  boats 
by  rising  and  hooking  its  tusks  over  their  rides ; 


aad  finequeatly  the  violenea  of  its  blows  h  suflcieBt 
to  stave  the  pUnks  of  small  boaU.  Its  principal 
food,  it  is  sud.  consists  of  shell-fish.  The  tusks 
grow  to  the  length  of  tea  or  twenty  inches,  or 
sometimes  even  three  feet,  weighing  from  tre  to 
ten  pounds.  They  are  worked  like  ivory,  but  turn 
yellow  in  a  shorter  time.  The  skin  is  about  an 
inch  in  thickness*  and  is  used  for  a  variety  of  pur- 


WALSALL ;  a  market  town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land,  in  the  eounty  of  Stafford,  116  miles  from 
London ;  population,  90,85S.  By  the  reform  aet 
of  1832,  Walsall  was  constituted  a  borough,  return- 
ing one  member  to  parliament.  The  chief  trade 
of  the  place  is  the  making  of  saddlery. 

W ALLSEND,  so  caUed,  as  being  tbe  spot  where 
the  celebrated  wall  of  Severus  terminated  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Tyne,  a  few  miles  below 
Newcastle,  has  in  modem  times  been  chiefly  known 
aa  the  site  of  a  colliery  yielding  tbe  meet  valuable 
descriptioa  of  coal.  So  important,  indeed,  is  the 
appellation  in  the  market,  that  although  the  high 
main  seam  which  afforded  the  original  coal  has  long 
been  worked  out,  the  designation  has  not  only  con- 
tinned  to  be  applied  to  some  one  or  other  sort,  aa 
the  best,  but  to  several  sorts  which  the  dealers  wish 
to  recommend. 

WALSINGHAM,  Thomas  or,  aa  English 
chronicler  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  a  Benedic- 
tine monk  of  the  abbey  of  St  Alban's,  where  he 
held  the  oflice  of  precentor;  and  he  also  styles 
himself  royal  historiographer.  His  works  are,  /fu- 
toria  BrtvU,  containing  the  annals  of  England,  from 
the  end  of  Henry  Ill's,  reign,  forming  a  continue, 
tion  to  the  history  of  Matthew  Paris ;  and  Bypo^ 
digma  Nnatritt,  giving  aa  account  of  the  occur- 
reaces  ia  Normandy,  from  the  time  of  RoDo  to 
the  sixth  year  of  Heary  V.  These  pieces  were 
published  by  Archbishop  Parker,  (Londoa,  1574, 
fbUo.) 

WALSINGHAM,  Sib  Peakcu,  an  English 
statesman,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  de- 
scended of  an  ancient  fiunUy,  was  a  native  of  Chi- 
selhurst  in  Kent.  He  was  educated  at  King's  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and,  at  an  early  age,  traveUed  on 
the  ContiaeBt,  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
languages,  manners,  and  policy  of  foreign  nations. 
His  first  employment  was  that  of  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  France,  whence  he  returned  in  1573,  and, 
being  appointed  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of 
state,  and  a  member  of  the  privy  counoil,  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  Uie  important  situa- 
tion which  he  filled  he  rendered  great  services  to 
his  sovereign,  and  contributed,  by  his  policy,  to  the 
stability  of  her  government.  The  means  which  he 
adopted,  however,  for  the  attainment  of  his  pur- 
poses, were  not  of  the  most  honourable  description. 
Lk>yd,  in  bis  State  Worthies,  says,  **  Sir  F.  Wal- 
sbgham  outdid  the  Jesuits  in  their  own  bow,  and 
over-reached  them  in  their  equivocation  and  mental 
reservation ;  never  settling  a  lie,  but  warily  draw- 
ing out  and  discovering  the  truth.  Few  letters 
escaped  his  bands,  whose  contents  be  eould  read  and 
not  touch  the  seals.  He  had  the  wonderful  art  of 
weaving  plots,  in  which  busy  people  were  so  en- 
tangled that  they  could  never  escape,  but  were 
sometimes  spared  upon  submission ;  at  others,  hang- 
ed for  example.  He  would  Perish  a  plot  for  years 
together,  admitting  the  conspirators  to  his  own 
wad  the  queen's  presence  familiarly,  but  dogging 
them  out  watchfully."  Sudi  was  the  ^policy  of 
thie  itatesama,  who  is  etaled  to  have  maiataiaed 
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tkdjAhnt  afeiite,  rad  eighteen  fpict  in  fbreigii 
courts.  Jn  1581,  he  went  on  n  weond  embsuy  to 
France,  to  treat  of  a  marriage  between  EUoobeth 
and  the  duke  of  Anjoa;  and,  in  1583,  he  was  sent 
to  the  court  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  whence  he 
is  said  to  hare  brought  back  a  higher  opinion  of 
the  abilities  of  the  future  sovereign  of  Britain  than 
the  event  justified.  He  acted  a  very  important, 
but  by  no  means  honourable  part-,  in  the  detec- 
tion of  Babington's  piot  against  the  life  of  the 
queeu,  in  1580,  and  in  the  subsequent  proceedings 
against  Mary,  queen  of  Scots.  His  death  took 
place  in  April,  1590,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his 
age ;  and  his  remains  were  interred  privately,  by 
night,  in  St  Paul's  church,  apprehensions  being  en- 
tertained that  his  corpse  might  be  arrested  on  ac- 
count of  his  debts.  An  account  of  his  negoda- 
tions  and  his  despatches  from  France  appeared  un- 
der  the  title  of  the  Complete  Ambassodor  (1655, 
folio ;)  and  a  work  called  Arcana  Aulica  has  been 
ascribed  to  him,  but  its  authenticity  is  question- 
able. 

WALTHEB  OF  THE  VOGELWEIDE.  one 
of  the  most  eminent  old  German  lyric  poets  of  the 
class  of  Mumetutgtrt^  was  descended  from  a  noble, 
but  not  wealthy  family,  whose  castle,  Vogelweide, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  in  Upper  Thur- 
gau.  Walther  resided  at  the  court  of  Frederic, 
the  eldest  son  of  Leop<dd  VL,  duke  of  Austria 
and  Stiria.  Frederic  took  the  cross  in  1195,  de- 
parted for  Palestine  in  1 197,  and  died  the  ensuing 
year  on  the  crusade.  Walther  seems  to  have  left 
the  court  of  Vienna  immediately  after  the  loss  of 
his  royal  patron.  After  the  murder  of  Philip  of 
Suabia,  in  1208,  he  set  out  on  his  wanderings.  At 
the  court  of  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France,  he 
seems  to  have  met  with  a  kind  reception  s  but  he 
remained  longest  at  the  splendid  court  of  the  land- 
grave of  Thuringia,  who  had  always  around  him  a 
circle  of  poets,  and  instituted  that  celebrated  poetic 
contest,  the  war  on  the  Wartbnrg(1207,)  in  which 
Walther  took  part.  Walther  shows  himself,  in 
his  political  poems,  a  warm  defender  of  the  impe- 
rial power  and  honour,  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  clergy  and  their  bead  in  Rome.  Some  time 
after  the  arrival  of  Frederic  IL  in  Germany,  we  find 
Walther  again  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  where  he 
was  kindly  treated  by  Leopold  VII.  After  Leo- 
pold's death,  in  12dO,  Wdther  seems  to  have  left 
the  court  of  Vienna,  of  the  decline  of  which  he 
complains ;  and  of  the  further  events  of  his  life,  we 
only  know  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  crusade,  pro- 
bably the  one  undertaken  by  the  emperor  Frederic 
II.,  to  Palestine,  in  1227.  The  year  in  whidh 
Walther  died  is  as  uncertain  as  that  of  his  birth ; 
he  must  have  lived,  however,  till  after  1230.  The 
latter  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  a  pious  con- 
templation  of  the  world,  of  death,  and  eternity. 
His  poems,  all  of  them  lyric,  may  be  found  in  tJie 
manuscript  collections  of  the  Mumtnmgtn.  Lach- 
mann  has  published  them  according  to  the  original 
text,  (Berlin,  1827.)  Akland  has  given  an  account 
of  the  life  and  character  of  this  poet  under  the  title 
Walthtr  wm  der  Vogelweide^  kc.  (Stuttgart,  1822.) 

WALTON,  Bbian  ;  a  learned  divine  and  critic, 
bom  about  1000,  and  educated  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  in  1623.  Re- 
moving  to  London,  he  obtained  a  rectonr  in  1626, 
and,  ten  years  after,  was  instituted  to  the  rectory 
of  St  Giles's  in  the  fields.  In  1639,  he  rommenced 
doctor  of  divinity.  In  the  civil  wan,  he  favoured 
the  royal  oausf,  and  was  consequently  obliged  to 


tdie  sbelter  at  Oxfbcd.  Then  hs  hmd  ik 
scheme  of  a  Polyglot  Bible,  to  vlick  W  twib 
literary  reputation.  This  work  viics^Md 
published  in  six  volumes,  fdio,  in  IttT,  urfcr  u 
following  UUe.  mhHe  Seerm  i^yte  m^. 
temda  (icjrlat  ort^maiScs)  Hthnkm,  ob  Poi^ 
liiicAo  Sameriimto^  CkaUekem,  Greem  (fei» 
wmque  amii^marum^)  5nMBniteM,Gr«eeIXXJ» 
ierpp,^  Ckaldaiem,  Sgrwes,  AreUee,  JEtkeft^ 
Peraictt^  Vulg,  Let.  qme^uid  csapvmyM 
cum  Ttxiumm  H  Verwkmmm  Onwiilio  Trwi. 
timibuB  Lmtimia.  Doctor  Wsltoa  ksA  kvo^  •> 
sistaiits  in  his  laborious  undertakiif  ,  sf  wka  ui 
principal  was  doctor  Edmund  CssldL  Ostbi^ 
storation  of  Charles  II.,  to  whoa  he  fnauL  i  ■ 
Bible,  with  a  new  dedication,  (the  Sfifnai  m  u 
Oliver  Cromwell  having  been  csscilM,;  k  m 
made  one  of  the  royal  rhaploins;  sad,ii  IfilD,  h 
was  raised  to  the  biahopric  of  Chotcr.  Bstei 
took  place  in  London,  1661. 

WALTON,  ItAAK,  an  iagcmoai  wd  mrt 
writer,  was  bom  ai  Stafibrd,  in  Asfsit,  IW.  fit 
settled  in  London  as  a  semslcr,  or  wSbe  m 
linen-draper,  and  kept  a  shop  is  Fkft  dr. 
About  1632,  he  married  the  sister  of  Boks^  le. 
and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  «sn,  k  fesi^ 
from  the  metropolis.  His  death  tcisk  phee  s 
Winchester,  In  1683.  He  was  the  tAsi  d  »^ 
ral  publications,  and  gained  eomidenUtcfkart; 
by  a  treatise  entitled  the  Complete  Asftv.  v  k 
Contemplative  Man's  Recreatioa,  vhid  ha  ;Mri 
through  numerous  editions ;  and  kit  BitfiirkB 
Memoirs  of  Bishop  Sandmo,  Hooker,  &  1 
Wottoo,  George  Herbert,  and  doctor  Dssm,i^ 
have  attained  an  equal  share  of  popolsritj.  Tl« 
possessed  of  much  general  infonnslioo,  Wikaiw 
no  pretensions  to  learning;  and  the <^Ba  d > 
writings  depends  on  the  air  of  vciismbttir  m 
unaflfected  benevolence  which  they  cihihiL  S« 
short  pieces  of  poetry  are  intonpmd  bkaMb 
which  evince  much  taste  and  liKlisf. 

WALTZ,  (German  WaUer^  HteaJlj  rdr  ^ 
national  German  dance,  common,  howrfg.— * 
other  nations  of  the  continent,  as  Spsis,  fc-.  a 
of  late  introduced  into  EngUod  ni  tk  Ckji 
SUtes.  A  waltz  ought  to  be  daacc4  vitksff 
grace  and  precision ;  and  the  first  note  «f  oa  ^ 
(the  mnsie  being  always  written  hi  -  sr .  v 

should  be  distinct,  and  longer  thoa  tht  tvo#^ 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  mla  m 
is  always  gay.     The  walU  of  the  aortk  #  ^ 
many  was  grave  and  slow,  whilst  that  of  ik  r- 
particuUrly  Vienna,  ia  gay,  and  may  dfgsseV' 
a  bacchanalian  swiftness,  the  quick,  (t;  ^ ' 
the  moot  common  at  preoent.    Sevccslosb  -' 
are  now  often  united,  to  prevent  moaoto?  ' 
of  the  most  important  rules  for  weltasf  o^  * 
often  neglected  by  foreigners,  lo,  that  hsU  ^  •• 
cers  should  stand  parollel,  and  direeil)  ^^'' 
each  other. 

WAMPUM,  (from  amtpt  or  wm^mpd^'- 
the  Mosssrhussetts   Indian   laamfe,  «^- 
colour  of  the  shells  most  Irequeot  m  ws*p«  ^ 
shells,  or  strings  of  sheila,  used  hy  tkc  ie^' 
Indians,  as  mone^.     Theae,  when  vrntdi''^ 
broad  belt^  which  is  worn  na  an  oraaant  ¥( 
It  is  sometimeo  called  wao^psM^pofas.  ora^^ 
or  wempaw^>9agiue,  of  which  vaa^sm  ssca*  ' ' 
contraction. 

WANDERING ;  a  fachnical  tena  «iii  (^  ^ 
mechonict,  to  denote  their  ruatMO  of  tif^iM 
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foreign  eountriM  afUr  flniahinf  their  Apprentice- 
•bip.  Fomerlj,  they  were  bound  by  liiw,  in  all 
German  statee,  to  travel  In  this  way,  otherwiae 
they  eottld  not  mahe  their  roatterpieeet ;  that  it, 
tboee  spednent  of  their  thill,  by  which  they  pro?* 
ed  to  the  eoq>ormtion  that  they  were  fit  to  become 
UMaten,  and  which  they  are  ttill  bound  to  exhibit 
in  leveral  parta  of  Germany  where  corporations 
exist.  Whether  this  habit  of  wandcrinf  arose  from 
the  universal  disposition  of  the  Gemuuii  for  travel- 
ling into  foreign  countries,  which  scatters  German 
m^lianics  all  over  the  world,  or  Irora  the  unsettled 
habits  of  many  classes  in  the  middle  ages,  as  the 
hnights,  the  vaeaniivi  (see  School),  or  the  frequent 
campaigns  of  the  Germans  in  Italy-,  where  the  ser- 
vants of  the  noblemen  learned  many  arts  not  hnown 
in  Germany,  we  cannot  here  discuss.  In  summer, 
mechanics  may  always  be  seen  on  the  roads  in  Ger- 
many, rairying  knapsachs  and  sometimes  a  few 
tools.  They  receive  dinner  and  lodging,  or  money, 
from  the  corporation  in  each  place,  or  from  the 
master- workmen,  if  there  are  only  a  few  in  a  place. 
Ifany  peculiarities  and  absurdities  are  connected 
%vith  this  receiving  of  presents.  Instead  of  a  pass- 
port, they  carrv  *'  wandering-hooka,"  so  called, 
which  must  be  kept  in  good  order,  and  shown  to 
the  police  of  the  places  through  which  they  pass. 

WANKER,  FimoiNAND  Gemini  an,  doctor  of 
theology,  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  uni- 
Tersity  of  Freiburg,  waa  bom  in  1758,  in  Freiburg, 
in  the  Brisgau,  was  made  professor  of  morals  in 
1788,  and  elected  archbuhop,  but  died  in  1824,  be- 
fore the  papal  confirmation  arrived  from  Rome.  His 
works  would  prove  instructive  to  many  Catholics 
who  believe  that  they  abandon  their  faith  if  they 
give  up  certain  things  which  are  inconsistent  with 
the  present  state  of  intelligence,  or  with  the  testi- 
mony of  history.  Among  his  works  are  the  follow- 
ing*—On  Reason  and  Revelation,  with  a  View  to 
the  Moral  WanU  of  Mankind,  (Vienna,  1802,  2d 
ed.,  Freiburg) ;  On  the  Matrimonial  Tie,  consi- 
dered with  Respect  to  Natural  Law  and  Pure  Mo- 
rality, (1810)  ;  and  System  of  Christian  Morals. 

WAPATOO  ISLAND;  an  island  of  North 
America,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Multnomah 
with  the  ColumbM,  twenty  miles  long  and  ten 
broad.  Its  numerous  ponds  abound  with  the  com- 
mon arrow-head,  (iogittmria  aagittiJoUa),  to  the  root 
of  which  is  attached  a  bulb,  growing  in  the  mud. 
This  bulb,  to  which  the  Indians  give  the  name  of 
wapatoot  b  the  grent  article  of  food,  and  almost  the 
stnple  article  of  commerce  on  the  Columbia.  It  is 
never  out  of  season,  so  that,  at  all  times  of  the  jtmr, 
the  valley  is  frequented  by  the  neighbouring  Indiana, 
who  come  to  gather  it.  It  is  collected  chiefly  by  the 
women,  who  take  a  light  canoe  in  a  pond  where  the 
wat«r  ia  aa  high  as  the  breast,  and,  by  means  of 
their  toes,  separate  the  root  from  the  bulb,  which  on 
oeing  freed  from  the  mud,  rises  immediately  to  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  is  thrown  into  the  canoe. 
This  plant  is  found  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Columbia  valley,  but  does  not  grow  fiuther  eastward. 

W  AFPING  :  a  commercial  district  of  London  in 
Middlesex,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  one 
of  the  out-parishes  of  I«ondon,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
city,  inhabited  chiefly  by  persons  employed  in  trade 
connected  with  the  shipping  of  the  port  of  London; 
pop.  in  1841,  of  St  John's  parish,  Wapping,  4108. 
Here  are  the  London  docks,  St  Catharine's  docks, 
Ac,  and  the  stupendous  warehouses  belonging  to  the 
custom-house,  Ac     See  London. 

Vi  Alt,  in  general ;  a  stnte  of  hoatility  and  vio- 


lence between  individuals,  or,  in  n  more  common 
sense,  between  sovereign  nations,  wbo,  havii^^  no 
superior  power  to  which  to  appeal  for  the  decision 
of  their  disputes,  have  recourse  to  force  and  arms. 
In  contradistinction  to  international  or  public  war, 
enril  war  designates  a  similar  state  of  violence 
existing  between  diflTerent  portions  or  members  of 
the  same  nation.  International  wars  were  gener- 
ally distinguished  into  oflTensive  wars,  or  wars  of 
attack,  and  defensive  wars,  or  wars  of  defence. 
The  party  which  carries  on  what  ii  called  an  of* 
fensive  war  is  not,  however,  by  any  means,  always 
the  original  author  of  the  hostile  measures,  since 
the  seeming  assailant  is  often  forced  into  his  posi- 
tion by  the  violation  of  his  rights,  or  the  menacing 
posture  of  the  other  party.  It  is  well  known  that 
both  belligerents  aim  to  acquire  the  credit  of  acting 
on  the  defensive,  partly  to  conciliate  public  opinion, 
which,  though  often  mistakenly,  commonly  pro- 
nounces a  defensive  war  justifiable,  and  condemns 
an  oflTensive  war;  and  sometimes,  also,  to  secure 
the  assistance  of  foreign  powers,  whidi  has  been 
guarantied,  by  treaty,  to  one  or  both  parties,  who 
may  become  the  object  of  oflTensive  measures.  The 
right  of  declaring  war,  in  monarchical  governments, 
is  commonly  in  the  king,  as  the  actual  sovereign 
power,  or  the  head  of  the  executive,  as  in  constitu- 
tional monarchies.  In  England  and  France,  the 
king  has  the  right  to  declare  war  and  make  peace; 
hut  this  power  is  virtually  controlled  by  the  legis- 
lative power  to  grant  or  vrithhold  supplies.  In  the 
United  States,  the  constitution  provides  that  the 
congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  war,  grant  let- 
ters of  marque  and  reprisal,  raise  and  support  armies, 
and  provide  and  maintain  a  navy.  It  is  not,  in 
modem  times,  a  common  practice  to  make  a  formal 
declaration  of  war,  or  oflldal  previous  notice  to  the 
enemy ;  but  a  domestic  manifesto  of  the  sovereign 
to  his  subjects,  or  to  the  nation,  is  considered  aa 
sulBcient  to  appriie  neutrals  that  a  war  actually 
exists.  Thus,  in  the  war  between  Eneland  and 
France,  in  1778,  the  recalling  of  the  British  minister 
from  Paris  was  considered  the  first  public  act  of 
hostility;  and  there  was  no  other  declaration  of 
war.  So,  in  the  war  of  1812,  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  United  States,  hostilities  were  com- 
menced, on  the  part  of  America,  as  soon  as  the  ne- 
cessary act  of  congress  was  passed,  without  waiting 
to  communicate  its  intentions  to  the  British  go- 
vernment. Individuals  have  no  right  to  commit 
acta  of  hostility,  except  ti^  self-defence,  without  a 
commission  from  the  proper  authorities,  and  are 
liable  to  be  treated  as  pirates  and  robbers  if  they 
undertake  hostilities  on  their  own  responsibility. 
(See  PtioateerB,  and  Prize,) — On  the  rights  and 
duties  of  belligerents  in  general,  aee  tbe  articles 
NationM,  Lam  of:  and  Conquest,  See  likewise, 
Soidier»,  Stratetfjf,  MiUiary  $eience».  Army,  Navg, 
TiraiUenre,  ke. 

War,  JPiivaie,  or  ChA^Law  {jme  manmarimm  ;  in 
German,  Fauaireeki,  fist-taw).  Throughout  the 
countries  which  composed  the  Carlovingian  empire, 
no  feudal  right  was  more  universally  established 
and  exercised  than  that  of  private  war,  the  imme- 
diate cause  and  systematic  commencement  of  which 
are  sufficiently  to  be  found  in  the  anarchy  of 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  During  the  abey- 
ance of  all  regal  or  national  authority,  the  great 
feudatories  were,  in  fact,  in  the  condition  of  foreign 
powers  to  each  other :  they  were  without  any  com- 
mon superior  jurisdiction,  to  which,  had  they  bem 
inclined,  they  could  appeal  for  the  redress  of  in- 
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juries;  and  tlie  power  of  tbe  tword  alone  remained 
to  decide  their  quarrels.  (See  Middle  Ages,  and 
Feudal  System,)  Their  example  was  followed  by 
their  subvassals,  and  the  countries  of  Europe  were 
perpetually-  ravaged  with  internal  hostilities.  In 
England  alone,  of  all  feudal  countries,  this  scourge 
was  little  felt ;  and,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  practice  of  private  wars  was  unknown  under 
the  Norman  kings,  yet  the  right  of  waging  these 
feuds  was  never  recognised :  their  occurrence  was 
denounced,  and  sometimes  punished,  as  an  offence 
against  the  king's  peace,  that  is,  against  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  crown.  (See  Hallam's  Middle 
Ages,  vol.  ii,  chap.  8.)  By  the  feudal  customs  of 
the  continent,  the  right  of  private  war  was  extended 
to  all  persons  of  noble  quality,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  all  possessors  of  fiefs  or  knightly  tenure.  But 
they  must  be  equal,  in  the  scale  of  infeudation, 
with  their  adversaries;  nor  did  every  dvil  cause  of 
offence  justify  an  appeal  to  arms,  but  such  deadly 
injuries  only  as  are  usually  deemed  capital  crimes 
in  modem  jorisprudence,  or  such  outrageous  insults 
as  no^kai^t  might  endure.  When  the  war  was 
once  begun,  it  might  legally  be  espoused  by  the 
relations  of  both  parties;  and  it  was  even  incum- 
bent on  them,  in  some  cases,  to  give  aid  in  the 
quarrel,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  the  claims  and  in- 
heritance of  kindred.  Still  more  were  the  vassals 
of  each  combatant  involved  in  the  contest,  since, 
by  the  very  essence  of  the  feudal  obligations,  they 
were  bound  to  defend  and  assist  their  lords.  The 
means  by  which  this  pernicious  custom  was  finally 
abrogated,  were  various.  The  most  remarkable 
was  the  truce  of  God,  by  which  men  were  forbid- 
den to  assail  their  adversaries  during  any  of  the 
boly  festivals,  and  also  during  the  interval  between 
every  Wednesday  evening  and  Monday  morning,  as 
embracing  those  days  of  the  week  which  had  been 
sanctified  by  the  passion  and  resurrection  of  the 
Redeemer.  At  first,  the  truce  of  God,  extending 
from  France,  was  adopted  throughout  Europe;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  anxietv  of  the  church,  and  re- 
peated  decrees  of  popes  and  councils,  its  provisions 
appear  to  have  been  little  regarded.  The  interpo- 
sition of  royal  authority  was  necessary  to  restrain, 
and  finally  to  extinguish,  these  bloody  feuds ;  and 
the  first  step  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object  dates  from  the  ordinance  of  Louis  IX.,  for- 
bidding, under  penalty  of  treason,  the  commence- 
ment of  any  private  war  until  forty  days  after  the 
commission  of  the  act  in  which  the  quarrel  had 
originated.  The  oppoft unities  of  accommodation 
between  the  parties,  given  by  this  edict,  which  was 
known  under  the  name  of  the  king's  peace,  or  rogal 
truce,  appear  to  have  contributed  essentially  io 
diminish  the  number  of  private  wars  in  France; 
and  the  endeavours  of  St  Louis,  being  followed  up 
by  Philip  the  Fair,  and  successfully  completed  by 
Charles  VI.  and  Iiouis  XL,  led,  soon  after  the  mid- 
^le  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  the  total  abolition 
of  the  practice  in  that  country.  In  Germany,  iruoes 
of  this  kind  (called  landfriede,  peace  of  the  land) 
were  repeatedly  declared  for  a  certain  period,  dur- 
ing which  private  war  was  illegal.  But  the  cir- 
cumstance tiiat  Germany  always  continued  to  be 
divided  among  a  great  number  of  petty  but  inde- 
pendent sovereign  princes,  retarded  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  efforts  of  the  clergy  and  the  emperors 
to  effect  the  entire  abolition  of  the  practice.  In 
I486,  a  landfriede  of  ten  years,  the  longest  that  had 
ever  been  established,  was  proclaimed  s  and  it  was 
soon  followed  by  the  perpetual  peace  (eim^fr  Umd- 


ftiede),  entirely  forbid^g  privite  vw.  to  (W 
ber^  Imperial^  and  Genaoa  Empire 

WAR,  NoKTBEEH.    See  Nertken  ITr. 

WAR  OF   1812-.15.      See  Bumt^Qn.t 
War. 

WAR  OF  THIRTY  TEAB8.    S«  Tkr, 
Years'  War, 

WAR,  PBASAiTTa*  OK  Ruiu.    8tt  ?tmefi 
War. 

WARBECK,  PuUH ;  an  iBdifiaial«l«yh.r 
a  singular  part  in  the  reign  of  Hear;  VH,  pi  ^ 
himself  out  as  the  second  son  of  timxi  IT  vb 
was  supposed  to  have  been  mardered,  is  tke  Tvir. 
by  Richard  IIL  It  is  difficnlt.  at  tUi  iaten  « 
time,  to  decide  upon  his  pretemiom;  W  b  I 
success  has  set  him  down  with  pottcritr  nva- 
post  or.  He  was  first  hesrd  of  at  the  rsvt  rf  tSt 
duchess  of  Burgundy,  sister  of  Edvstd  IT^i^r*: 
the  year  1490,  when  all  were  itnick  vHii  h  !^ 
semblance  to  that  prince.  SoflMSBttokitv- 
serted  that  he  was  the  natnral  mb  of  Uwei 
Supported  by  the  ducbeae  of  Barfmdj  a  b  -t^ 
tensions,  Warbeck  at  length  (1496)  ntvti  v 
make  a  descent  upon  England;  bat,  bdif  «v>-^ 
in  the  attempt,  he  retired  to  BcoUaad,  virt » 
was  well  received  by  the  king,  wkopreytLt 
hand  of  Catharine  Gordon,  a  jfoang  UjikiB  'c  > 
royal  family.  The  Scotch  king  wm,  kow' 
soon  afler  prevailed  upon  to  ahandoaUiCBia;  u 
Warbeck  landed  in  Cornwall,  vbere  imr^ 
claimed  king  by  the  name  of  RidiaH  IT.  I 
while  yet  at  the  head  of  10,000  mn^httS- 
deaerted  his  followers,  on  the  spproacft  tf  Br- 
and took  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  Beaafiet  Ei» 
ing  finally  aurrendered  himaclf  iato il^htk^'J 
king,  he  was  obliged  to  read  s  eeafeiiM  c . 
imposture,  while  standing  in  the  ftoeb.v^'^ 
thrown  into  the  Tower  (1490).  Hut  k  r 
with  Edward  Plantagenet,  eari  of  ITvwi,^- 
the  duke  of  Clarence,  and  rightlal  knr  b  •-- 
crown,  who  bad  been  a  prisoner  tbere  &r  ^r 
years.  The  unhappy  boy  listened  «itb  tsfP^ » 
the  projects,  suggested  by  Warbeck,  far ^' ' 
liverance,  and  they  were  both  cbaifedaitli'^ 
spiracy  to  set  themselves  free,  by  aedaaii  <v  ■' 
the  guards  and  destroyu^  the  reat  ▼i^* 
seems  to  have  been  excited,  by  the  khif.tv'i'* 
Warwick  into  acts  which  would  gfiw  i  pf^' 
for  effecting  his  death.  Bacon  darkly  kr.*  ' 
Ferdinand  of  Spain  was  unwiUing  to  skT  » 
marriage  between  his  daughter,  the  oaW-^^ 
Catharine,  and  Arthur,  prince  of  Wakf»  «^  - 
earl  of  Warwick  lived.  However  tks»  »'  * 
Warbeck  was  convicted  of  treason,  and  bin  • 
Tyburn  (1499);  and  Warwick  wai  Vkt%^ 
victed  of  high  treaaon,  by  a  jury  of  pe»  *"■ 
to  death  for  an  offence  which  hia  ftcshici  :- 
enable  him  to  comprehend.  Rcy  {Esstii  lher>* 
ei  Critiques  sur  Richard  III.,  Tuna,  W  *^ 
tains  that  Warbeck  was  the  aoa  and  k«t- 
of  Edward  IT. 

W  ARBURTON,  Whxtax.  a  cdeWrf  7 
of  the  English  church,  bom  at  Kewark*«p«  * 
in  Nottinghamshire,  in  1686,  was  the  vtm 
of  an  attorney,  and,  after  hei^g  educated  if '' 
was,  in  1714,  articled  io  an  attorney  at  Cart  ^ 
ham,  in  bis  native  county.      After  cco^  - 
clerkship  of  five  years,  he  waa  adnittrd  .<  - 
the  courts  at  Westminster,  and,  retania^* 
ark,  he  engaged  in  legal  practice.    Kst  t>^^ 
profession  adapted  to  his  ts»te  or  tateats»  k 
qvished  it,  and,  in  1738^  took  deara**  «^ 
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•biiNJh.  Sf  fint  work,  eondttfaif  of  IfitcelbiMOtti 
Tnuiabtioat»  in  ProM  and  Vtne»  from  Ronua 
authori,  wm  published  with  a  Lstin  dtdication  to 
Sir  George  Sutton,  who,  in  1728»  bestowed  on  him 
n  small  Tiearage.  Shortly  after,  he  Tisited  Ixmdon, 
and  formed  an  acquaintanee  with  boom  of  the  ia- 
frrior  wits  of  that  period,  amoog  whoosk  was  Theo- 
bald, then  engaged  on  an  edition  of  Shakspeare,  to 
which  Warburton  became  a  coniributor.  In  1797, 
he  began  to  distinguish  himself  as  an  original  writer 
by  his  inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  Prodigies  and 
Miracles,  which  ho  dedicated  to  Sir  Robert  Sutton, 
through  whose  interest  ho  was  placed  in  the  list  of 
the  king's  mastctm  of  arts,  on  hb  majesty's  risit  to 
Cambridge,  in  1728 ;  and  he  thus  supplied  the  %rant 
of  an  andemical  education.  His  patron  also  pre- 
sented him  to  the  rectory  of  Brand  Broughton,  in 
Lincolnshire,  where  he  remained  several  years,  dur- 
ing  which  he  composed  most  of  those  works  which 
contributed  to  the  establishment  of  his  fame.  In 
17dd,  appealed  his  Alliance  between  Church  and 
State,  or  the  Necessity  and  Equity  of  aa  establish- 
ed Religion  and  Text  Law,  which  passed  through 
four  editions  dnrin^  the  life  of  the  author,  though 
it  is  said  to  have  given  satisfaction  neither  to  the 
lealots  of  the  church  nor  to  the  advocates  for  re* 
ligious  liberty.  The  fbet  volume  of  his  chief  work 
was  published,  in  17S8,  under  the  title  of  the  Di. 
vine  Lmtion  of  Moses  demonstrated  on  the  Prin- 
ciples Of  a  Roiigioos  Deiit,  from  the  Omission  of 
the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State  of  Rewaids  and 
Puttishnients  in  the  Jewish  Dispensation.  This 
paradoiical  performance  met  with  adversaries 
among  all  parties,  who  eoncurred  in  criticising  and 
censuring  the  theory  on  whldi  it  is  founded.  Un- 
dismayed by  animadversion,  he  published  a  Vindic^ 
tioa  cf  his  opinions,  and  persevered  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  work.  Having  publiahed«  in  the  literary 
journal  called  the  Works  of  the  Learned,  in  1739 
and  1740,  a  defence  of  the  Essay  on  Man,  against 
the  remarks  of  De  Crousai  of  Geneva,  Pope  ac- 
knowledged his  obligations  to  his  advocate,  and  an 
intimacy  ensued  between  them.  On  his  death,  in 
1744,  Pope  bequeathed  to  our  author  half  his  lib- 
rary, and  the  copy-right  of  sudi  of  his  works  already 
printed  aa  were  not  otherwise  disposed  of.  Among 
the  numerous  antagonists  of  Warbarton  and  bis 
Divine  Legation, were  doctors  Middleton,  Pococke, 
R.  Grey,  Sykes  and  Stabbing,  against  whom  be 
published,  in  1744  and  1745,  two  defences,  in  wbidi 
he  treats  all  his  opponents,  exceot  Middleton,  with 
a  high  degree  of  asperity  and  sel£«onfidence.  He 
became,  in  1746»  preacher  to  the  society  of  Lin- 
coln's inn  t  tad,  in  the  following  year,  he  appeared 
aa  the  editor  of  Shakspeare.  He  now  ra|Md]y  ad- 
vanced in  the  course  of  preferment  in  his  profession, 
becoming  prebend  of  Gloucester  in  175S,  king's 
chaplain  in  ordinarv  in  1754^  then  prebend  of  Dur* 
ham,  D.D.  byarehiepiscopal  mandate,  dean  of  Bris- 
tol in  1767,  and,  two  years  afler,  bishop  of  Glou* 
eester.  The  fifth  volume  of  the  Divine  Legation 
was  poblished  in  1765 ;  and  some  remarks  which 
he  iatrodneed  oo  the  character  of  doctor  W.  Lowth, 
fiither  of  the  bishop  of  London,  involved  fiim  in  n 
new  controversy,  in  which  be  was  assisted  by  doctor 
Richard  Hurd.  In  1766,  he  established  a  lecture 
at  Lincoln's  inn,  on  the  evidence  in  fiivoor  of 
Christianity  from  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were 
embittered  by  the  decease  of  an  only  son,  who  fell 
a  victim  to  consumption  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 
Bishop  Warburton  died  at  Qloaeaster,  Juno  7» 


1779,  and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  church, 
where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory. 
His  works  were  collected  and  publiihed  by  his 
friend  Bishop  Hurd,  in  178S  (6  vols.,  4to.) ;  and  a 
biographical  memoir,  forming  a  seventh  volume, 
appeared  wveial  years  after.  Doctor  Johnson  in 
his  Life  of  Pope  says  of  Warburton,  **  He  was  a 
man  of  vigorous  faculties,  a  mind  fervid  and  rebe- 
ment,  supplied,  by  incessant  and  unlimited  inquiry, 
with  wonderful  extent  and  variety  of  knowledge, 
which  vet  bad  not  oppressed  his  imagination,  nor 
clouded  his  perspicuity.  To  every  work  he  brought 
a  memory  full  fraught,  together  with  a  fancy  fertile 
of  original  combinations,  and  at  once  exerted  the 
powers  of  the  icholar,  the  reasoner,  and  the  wit. 
But  his  knowledge  was  too  multifarious  to  be  al« 
ways  exact,  and  his  pursuits  were  too  eager  to  be 
alvrays  cautious.  His  abilities  gave  him  a  haughty 
consequence,  which  he  ditdsiaed  to  correct  or  moU 
lify ;  aad  his  impatience  of  opposition  disposed  him 
to  treat  his  adversaries  with  contemptuous  superi- 
ority aa  made  his  readers  commonly  his  enemies, 
aad  excited  against  the  advocate  some  who  favoured 
the  cause.  He  seems  to  have  adopted  the  Roman 
emperor's  determination,  Oderint  dum  wtttmoHi.  He 
used  no  allurements  of  gentle  language,  but  wished 
to  compel  rather  than  to  persuade.  His  style  is 
copious  without  selection,  and  forcible  without 
neatness ;  be  took  the  words  that  presented  thero« 
selves;  his  diction  is  coarse  and  impure,  and  his 
sentences  are  unaMasured." 

WAREHAM;  a  market  town  and  borough  ot 
England,  in  Dorsetshire,  near  tbe  BMuth  of  the 
Frome.  By  the  reform  act  of  1832,  it  was  deprived 
of  one  of  its  members  of  parliament.  Population 
in  1841, 274G. 

W ARENDORF,  on  the  Ems ;  a  Prussian  town 
in  the  government  of  Munster,  and  province  of 
Westphalia,  with  4200  inhabitants.  Above  16,000 
pieces  of  linen  (or  900,000  ells)  are  woven  by  the 
peasants  of  the  environs  in  winter,  when  they  can- 
BOi  work  in  the  fields. 

WARHAM,  William,  aa  English  prelate  and 
statesman  of  the  sixteenth  century,  wss  a  native  of 
Hampshire,  and  was  educated  at  ^Hnchester  school 
and  Oxford,  and  he  obtained  a  fellowship  in  1473. 
He  subsequently  practised  as  an  advocate  in  tbe 
court  of  arches,  and,  after  an  embassy  to  Burgundy 
was  appointed  chancellor  of  Wells,  and  master  of 
the  robs.  Henry  VI L  at  length  raised  him  to  the 
dignity  of  Lord  chancellor ;  and  he  successively  be- 
came bishop  of  I^ondon  and  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. He  was  one  of  the  early  patrons  of  Wolsey, 
whose  influence  under  Henry  YIII.  gave  umbrage 
to  Warham ;  and  in  1616,  he  resigned  the  great 
seal,  and  at  length  withdrew  his  attention  altoge- 
ther from  affairs  of  sUte.  He  died  in  16S2L  This 
prelate  was  noted  as  an  encourager  of  learning,  and 
vras  the  fncad  and  patron  of  tie  celebrated  Eias- 
mns. 

WARMBRUNN  (also  caUed  Warmhait)  i  a  wa- 
tering  place  in  Silesia,  a  league  from  Hirschberg, 
1077  wet  above  the  tea,  in  a  romantic  situation. 
In  contains  1900  inhahiUnts.  The  warm  springs 
are  mn^  resorted  to  for  the  cure  of  gout,  rheuma- 
tism, obatructtons,  cutaneous  eruptioDS,  &c.  The 
environs  are  romantic. 

WARNEFRIDUB.    See  Aal  cAe  Deeeoa. 

WARP,  in  mannfactnres,  u  the  threads,  whether 
of  silk,  woollen,  hemp,  lie.,  that  are  extended 
lengthwise  oo  a  weaver's  loom,  across  which  the 
I,  by  meaaa  of  hit  shuttle,  paMcs  the  threads 
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of  the  woof  to  Ibrm  a  doth,  ribud*  fuatian,  or  other 
stuff. 

WARP ;  a  rope  or  banner,  emplojed  ooeuionally 
to  remoTe  a  ship  from  one  place  to  another,  in 
a  port,  road,  or  river.  Hence  to  warp  is  to  change 
the  situation  of  a  ship,  by  pulling  her  firom  one  part 
of  a  harbour,  &c.,  to  some  other,  by  means  of  warps 
which  are  attached  to  buoys,  to  other  ships,  to  an* 
chors  sunk  in  the  bottom,  or  to  certain  stations 
upon  the  shore,  as  posts,  rings,  trees,  &c. 

WARREN,  SiE  PBTBE,an  English  admiral,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  professional  talents  and  his  pri* 
VHte  virtues,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  fiunily 
in  Ireland,  and  received  an  education  suitable  to  the 
employment  for  which  he  was  destined.  Having 
entered  young  into  the  navy,  he  gradually  rose  to 
the  lank  of  commodore,  which  he  held  in  1745, 
when  he  was  appointed  commander  of  an  armament 
destined  for  the  attack  of  Louisburg,  North  Ame- 
rica, then  belonging  to  the  French.  He  was  joined 
by  the  fleet  of  transports  firom  Boston,  containing 
the  New  England  troops  under  Sir  W.  Pepperell, 
in  Canso  bay,  on  the  25th  of  April;  and  the  com- 
bined forces  took  possession  of  Louisburg  on  the 
19th  of  June.  The  French  considered  the  loss  of 
this  place  of  so  much  importance,  that,  in  1747,  they 
fitted  out  a  powerful  fleet  for  the  purpose  of  retak- 
ing it ;  and,  at .  the  same  time,  another  squadron 
was  sent  to  the  East  Indies.  The  views  of  the 
French  government  were  rendered  abortive  by  the 
courage  and  activity  of  admiral  Anson  and  Sir  Peter 
Warren.  The  latter,  who  had  been  made  a  rear- 
admiral,  with  a  large  fleet,  fell  in  with  the  French 
squadron,  completely  defeated  them,  and  captured 
the  greater  part  of  their  men-of-war.  Peace  being 
concluded  the  succeeding  year,  he  was  elected  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  Westminster.  He  died  in 
1752. 

WARRINGTON ;  a  thriving  town  of  England, 
in  Lancashire,  on  the  Mersey:  eighteen  miles  east 
of  Liverpool.  By  the  reform  act  of  1832,  it  was  con- 
stituted a  borough,  returning  one  member  to  par- 
liament.    Population  in  1841,  81,116. 

WARSAW  (Polish  Wantawa;  called  by  the 
Germans  IFarscActH,  and  by  the  French  FanowUS ; 
capital  of  the  late  kingdom,  formerly  capital  of  tne 
whole  country  of  Poland,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Vistuh^  300  miles  east  of  Berlin ;  Ion.  20®  3'  E. ; 
lat.  520  14'  N.  The  population,  which  in  1830, 
was  140,000,  is  now  reduced  to  about  00,000. 
Warsaw  has  a  pleasant  situation,  not  very  elevated 
yet  sufficiently  so  to  be  secure  against  the  over- 
flowings of  the  Vistula.  It  is  an  open  town,  having 
neither  gates  nor  walls,  but  is  enclosed  with  lines. 
It  coven  a  great  extent  of  ground,  being  between 
three  and  four  miles  long,  including  its  four  suburbs, 
and  between  two  and  three  broad ;  but  this  extent 
includes  Urge  spaces  occupied  by  gardens.  The  dty, 
formerly  but  little  better  than  a  collection  of  cot- 
tages, received  considerable  improvements  from  its 
Saxon  sovereigns  of  the  last  century.  Still  it  was 
an  irregular  and  unpleasant  place,  exhibiting  a  sin- 
gular contrast  of  ostentation  and  poverty,  having 
in  a  few  quartera,  mansions  of  such  splendour  as  to 
be  entitled  to  the  name  of  palaces ;  in  othera  a  suc- 
cession of  miserable  hovels.  The  streets  were  for- 
merly wholly  without  pavements,  and  exceedingly 
filthy  I  but  several  of  them  have  been  paved,  kept 
clean,  and  well  lighted.  The  town  is  divided  into 
old  and  new,  exclusive  of  the  four  suburbs,  one  of 
which.  Praga,  lies  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river. 
The  old  town,  with  the  eseaption  ofa  few  pttbli« 


edifices,  is  miserably  bofit;  hot  tWnht|iw» 
proportion  of  good  homes  ia  thesevtsvi  u  %. . 
urbs.  The  largest  edifice  ii  tk  p^  i  *u 
kings  of  the  house  of  Ssxoay,  tbsraifanWt , 
viceroy,  who  represents  the  coipaw  of  la^ 
The  dty  was  in  an  imptoiii^  itslc,  aai  mimi 
in  population,  and  trade,  pienesdj  ts  tW  v<  • 
reetion  of  1830.  It  then  eoetnd  tkiTt;^ 
churches,  six  hospitals,  a  anlitsryiateT.aro 
naaiam,  a  lyceuro,  and  a  unirenity,flbssdd  n  i*  •, 
consisting  of  five  faculties,  theology,  joriipnk* 
political  economy,  philosophy,  aid  tk kt it. 
with  a  library  of  150,000  voluBei,iMif«;-- 
were  15,000  Polish  works,  7000  wm^^m 
1200  nanuseriptSb  Its  situatioo,foras  iihidtoti 
is  fiivourable  for  trsde.  The  Viitik  ii  m^» 
to  a  great  extent,  upwards  ss  wdl  si  4ma^ 
It  has  manulactares  of  woollea  otuft»aBp^tihA 
gold  and  silver  wire,  csrrisges,  ktswi.ajayi'* 
Since  1817,  two  great  anausl  6in  Wit  kn  fOt 
lishM.  In  1566^  the  diet  of  Pobsi  wxmr^. 
from  Cracow,  the  old  cspitsl  of  Pohsi  ti  Vt 
saw.  (For  an  account  of  the  tsosnedi*  « lA 
and  the  war  which  fdUowed,  see  P^mimih. 
sta. )  Warsaw  was  captored  bf  PiAinriiek.  ^ 
7.  1831,  after  two  days'  fighthy.  Tksw  ' 
horror  exhibited  thera  need  not  to  W  ^nt 
The  Bnssians  have  erected  s  cits4cl  a  Wirv 
to  overawe  the  country,  the  eosi  of  cnctsf  n« 
(90,000,000  toriM)  was  extorted  &«■  tk  i^s- 
eitisens. 

WART  {verrwom)\  a  thickeaiif  sr  aicr 
of  the  eutide.      These  fittie  tssMn  hm  •- 
commonly  on  the  het  and  hsa^  nA  etkr  r. 
oflT  spontaneously  or  may  be  rcnoved  If  tkif^* 
cation  of  caustics. 

WARTBIIRO;  an  ancient  ■eBitn(i«>'«^ 
a  league  from  Eisenach,  bdongiagtotkp^HA' 
of  Saxe-Wdmar.     It  was  built  bctvcn  M* 
1072,  was  the  residence  of  the  badptm  4  T.> 
ingia,  and  famous  for  its  tooraosMsU,  ^»- 
in  the  fint  half  of  the  thirtecath  eerta?   •>' 
elector  Fredericthe  Wise,  of  Ssxoay,cB0f4i^- 
who  bad  been  outlawed  by  the  dwtof  ▼«• 
be  carried  thither,  when  he  lived  firoa  ifc?^  ^ 
to  March  6, 15S8,  engaged  in  the  tnvhw' ^ 
Bible.     The  room  in  which  he  hhseK^sfKi^ 
The  disorderly  oondaet  of  Csrlslait  Mv^  ^ 
leave  this  place.    (SeeCMoladt,ndXiilr 
the  meeting  of  the  German  stadcats  Wr.  or^ 
18,  1817.  see  EUemack, 

The  ITar  of  the  HWiftaiy,  eae  sf  A*  « 
dramatic  poems,  or  dialogues  ia  fern,  is  tk  - 
man  Unguagc,  grew  oat  of  a  peeticsleffi«^' 
took  place  about  1207.  betweea  ibof  tk«- 
distinguished  German    poeta— Hearj  iW  ' 
(Henry  von   Rispaeh),  Walther  ^  ^  *l 
wdde,  Wolfrvn  rm  Escbenbad,  Bittoail^ 
von  OfUrdingen  and  Reiaser  von  ZiMtasl'' 
•en,  assembled  at  the  Wartborg,  mkt^*^' 
tioa  of  the  kndgrave.     This  posa  csirti  > 
manuscripts,  in  Ue  Manesac  cellectioa,  i^  -' 
Jena  manuscript  of  the  Jfiaaisiayirs;  ^*^ 
Zeune  printed  H  in  180a     Opimeas  difir  (^ 
ing  the  writer. 

WARTENBURO,  Battli  or,  ikkkgl  ^ 
Wartenburg  is  a  small  place  on  thebft  Nsk 
Elbe.  Blttcher  having  resolved  la  pre  f 
the  war,  by  transferriag  the  scene  ef  eea*^ 
left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  lefl  h«  csmp  tf  >•; 
Sept.  26,  and  made  a  meoofable  msitl  t«  t»  I ' 
The  rivar  «m  wide  and  rapid,  ed  tkK 
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w«r«  thrown  off r  it  in  tht  nldbt  of  tbo  fin  of  tht , 
enemy.  .  The  Pniwiut  were  24,000  ttroog;  the 
French  eorpe»  under  Bertrnnd,  who  oppoaed  then, 
30,000.     The  French  were  defeated  with  nueh  loee. 

WARTON,  JotBPH,  too  of  the  Re?.  Thomaa 
Werton,  profewor  of  poetry  nt  Oxford,  wet  bom  in 
17*22,  at  Duasfold  in  Surrey.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen* he  entered  on  the  foundation  of  Winchester 
achool,  and,  in  1740,  at  Oriel  college,  Oxford.  He 
left  the  univenity  after  tahing  hit  fint  degree,  and 
became  curate  to  hit  father,  afterwarda  exercising 
the  tame  oOee  at  Chelsea.  He  waa  created  M.  A. 
hy  diploma  in  UA?*  and,  in  176B,  wae  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  D.D.  He  published,  in  1744,  a  small 
vol'ime  of  Odes,  and,  in  1748,  wae  presented,  by  the 
duke  of  Bolton,  to  the  rectory  of  Winslade»  Bockt. 
Soon  afier,  he  married.  In  1751,  he  accompanied 
his  patron,  the  duke  of  Bolton,  to  France,  as  his 
ehaplab,  for  the  purooee  of  uniting  him  in  the 
bands  of  wedlock  to  his  mistress.  Miss  Fenton,  a 
public  singer,  on  the  occurrence  of  the  expected 
death  of  die  duchese.  The  chaplUn,  however,  re* 
tumtag  to  Ei^land  before  tbat  event  took  place, 
another  clergyman  solemniied  the  nuptials.  In 
1753,  Warton  published  a  new  translation  of  the 
Eclogues  and  Oeorgics  of  Virgil,  accompanied  by 
Pitt's  version  of  the  JEneid,  with  dissertations  and 
notea,  and  became  a  contributor  to  doctor  Hawkes- 
worth's  Adventurer.  In  1754,  he  was  presented 
to  the  rectory  of  Tamworth,  and,  the  following 
year,  was  diosen  second  master  of  Winchester 
schooL  His  Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of 
Pope  first  appeared  anonymously,  in  1756$  and, 
twenty-eix  years  afler,  he  added  a  second  volume, 
part  of  which  had  been  printed  at  the  same  time 
with  the  former.  In  1706,  he  was  advanced  to  the 
station  of  head-master  at  Winchester,  where  he 
presided  with  high  reputation  nearlv  thirty  years, 
when  he  resigned  the  mastership,  and  retired  to  the 
rectory  of  Wickham,  in  Hampshire.  In  1707,  an 
edition  of  the  works  of  Pope,  with  notes,  issued 
from  the  press  under  his  superintendence  (in  9  vols., 
Svo.) ;  and  he  then  undertook  an  edition  of  Dry- 
den's  works,  of  which  he  prepared  only  two  volumes 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Wick- 
ham, in  1800.  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Writings 
were  pnhlished  (in  2  vols.,  4to.)  by  his  pupil,  doe- 
tor  Wooll. 

WARTON,  Thomas,  brother  to  the  preceding, 
was  bom  at  Basingstoke,  in  1728,  received  his  edu- 
catiou  at  Winchester  school,  and  Trinity  college, 
Oxford,  and,  in  his  twenty-first  year,  distingjoished 
himself  by  Us  Triumph  of  Isis,  a  poetical  vindica- 
tion of  his  mimm  mmUt  against  the  reflections  in 
Mason's  Elegy  of  Isis.  His  progress  of  Discontent, 
ssid  to  have  been  composed  as  a  college  exercise  in 
1746,  added  to  his  &me.  In  1750,  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.  A.,  and  the  next  year,  was  chosen  a 
fellow  of  his  college.  His  Observstaons  on  Spen- 
ser's Fairy  Queen,  published  in  1754»  made  him 
advantageously  known  as  a  critic,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  his  election,  in  1757,  to  the  professorship 
of  poetry  at  Oxford,  which  he  filled  for  ten  vears 
with  great  ability.  He  was  instituted  to  Uie  bvii^ 
of  Kiddington,  in  Oxfordshire,  in  1771,  and,  severU 
years  afterwards,  published  an  aeeount  of  his  parish, 
under  the  title  of  a  Specimen  of  the  Histoiy  of 
Oxfordshire  (1783,  4to.).  The  first  volume  of  his 
History  of  English  Poetry  was  published  in  1774, 
and  the  second  and  third,  respectively,  in  1778  and 
1 781,  His  plan  was  extensive,  indnding  the  period 
It  om  the  eleventh  to  the  eighteenth  eeotury  i  but  the 


history  goee  no  lower  than  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  and 
a  few  sheets  only  of  a  fourth  volume  were  prepared 
for  the  press,  when  he  relinquished  his  undertaking. 
What  he  has  executed  is,  however,  very  well  done, 
exhibiting  an  extent  of  research  and  reading,  and  a 
correctness  of  taste  and  critical  judgment,  which 
render  it  a  subject  of  regret,  that  he  should  have 
been  diverted  from  completing  his  design.  A  new 
edition  of  the  History  of  Poetry,  with  a  preliminary 
essay,  and  the  notes  of  Ritson,  lie,  was  published 
in  1824  (4  vols.,  8vo.\.  In  1785.  Warton  becamn 
Camden  professor  of  nistory  at  Oxford,  and  sue* 
ceeded  Whitehead  In  tiie  office  of  poet  laureate. 
His  last  publication  was  an  edition  of  the  smaller 
poems  of  Milton,  elucidated  with  curious  notes.  In 
his  sixty-second  year,  he  was  seised  with  a  paroxysm 
of  the  gout ;  and  though  a  journey  to  Bath  removed 
the  complaint,  yet  it  probably  laid  the  foundation 
for  a  paralytic  attack,  which  occasioned  his  death 
at  Oxford,  May  21,  1790.  He  was  interred,  with 
academical  honours,  in  the  chapel  of  Trinity  college. 
Among  his  various  literary  labours,  not  already  no- 
ticed, were  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Anthology 
(1766) ;  another  of  Theocritus  ( 1770, 2  vols.,  4to.}i 
the  Life  and  Literary  Remains  of  Doctor  Ralph 
Batburst  (1761,  Svo.)  ;  Life  of  Sir  T.  Pope  (1780, 
Svo.)  and  an  Inquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of  the' 
Poems  attributed  to  Rowley  (1782,  Svo.).  He 
published  a  collection  of  his  poetiol  productions  in 
1777  (Svo.)  ;  and  his  Poetical  Works,  with  an  Ac 
count  of  his  Life,  by  Richard  liant,  appeared  in  2 
vols.,  Svo.  (Oxford,  1802). 

WARWICK;  a  town  of  EngUnd  in  Warwick- 
shire,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Avon,  ninety 
miles  distant  from  London.  Rous,  the  historian 
of  the  county,  considers  Warivick  to  have  been  a 
place  of  considerable  siae  and  importance  even  in 
the  time  of  the  Britons.  Under  the  Saxon  hept. 
archv  this  town  was  with  the  county  included  in 
the  kingdom  of  Merda,  and  came^  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Warremund,  who  called  it  after  his  own 
name  Warrt'Wtfki:  this  derivation  has,  however, 
been  disputed,  principally  on  the  information  af- 
forded hjf  a  coin  of  Hardicanute,  on  which  it  is 
called  WtrkieaJ  Warwick  suffered  much  from  the 
invasion  of  the  Danes,  and  it  appears  most  likelv 
that  it  was  immediately  after  this  rebuilt  by  Etfael- 
fleda  in  913,  who  also  built  tbe  most  andeot  part 
of  the  castle.  Immediately  after  the  Norman  con- 
quest, the  importance  of  this  place  as  a  military 
station  seems  to  have  been  duly  appreciated,  for  we 
find  it  surrounded  with  walls,  a  portion  of  which 
still  remaina,  and  is  known  under  the  name  of  the 
WalMyke.  In  1312,  Warwick  castle  was  repaired 
by  the  celebrated  Guy,  earl  of  Warwick,  who  be- 
headed here  Piers  Qaveston,  the  favourite  of  the 
king,  and  the  object  of  especial  enmity  to  the  great 
barons  who  were  in  opposition  to  tbe  crown.  War- 
wick was  visited  in  1572  by  queen  Elisabeth  on  her 
route  to  Kenilworth  castle;  the  town  was  also 
visited  hy  James  I.,  in  1617,  when  a  solendid  en- 
tertainment was  given  bim  in  the  great  ball  of  the 
earl  of  Leicester  s  hospital,  in  commemoration  of 
which  an  inscription  was  put  u|^  one  of  the  walls 
of  the  building.  During  the  'parliamentary  war, 
the  castle  was  defended  egainst  the  king  by  Robert 
Oreville,  Lord  Brooke.  Lord  Brooke  having  bad 
occasion  to  repair  to  London  for  supply  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  the  castle  was  besieged  for  about  four- 
teen days  hy  the  earl  of  Northampton,  but  the  gar- 
rison made  a  gallant  defence  till  Lord  Brooke  re- 
turned  to  raise  the  siege.    A  large  portion  of  the 
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town  wu  barnt  in  1094,  and  In  the  course  or  a  few 
years  after  was  rebuilt,  the  losses  of  the  inhabitants 
having  been  relieved  by  a  national  contribution  of 
£1 10,000.  The  town  stands  in  an  agreeable  situa- 
tion on  the  north  side  of  the  river  AvoHt  and  is 
Duilt  upon  a  rock  of  freestone.  The  surrounding 
country  is  very  beautiful  and  richly  diversified,  and 
the  entrances  from  the  Banbury,  Birmingham,  and 
Stratford  roads  are  remarkably  picturesque.  The 
streets  are  regularly  built  and  spacious,  the  two 
principal  ones  running  east  and  west,  and  being 
crossed  by  another  of  considerable  extent,  near  the 
centre  of  the  town.  Here  are  a  public  library  and 
a  news-room,  supported  by  subscription.  Assem- 
blies are  occasionally  held  in  the  town-ball,  and 
during  the  races,  in  the  county-hall ;  here  is  also  a 
small  theatre,  occasionally  opened  by  the  Chelten- 
ham company.  Races  are  held  twice  a  year,  in 
March  and  September.  Warwick  has  scarcely  any 
manufactures ;  that  of  worsted  is  rapidly  decreas- 
ing, and  that  of  cptton  is  entirely  extinct.  Malt 
is  made  to  some  extent :  and  there  are  lime,  coal, 
and  timber  wharfs  on  the  banks  of  the  Warwick 
and  Naplon  canal,  which  comes  up  to  the  north 
part  of  the  town.  This  canal  communicates  with 
the  Oxford  and  Birmingham  canaL  Population, 
in  1801,  5592;  in  184^9124. 

The  castle  of  Warwick  is  on  the  south  ride  of 
the  town,  and  is  equally  remarkable  for  its  strength, 
size,  and  magnificence.  A  winding  road  leads  from 
the  outer  lodge  to  a  gateway  flanked  with  two 
towers,  and  in  which  was  formerly  a  portcullis. 
This  gate  admits  into  the  inner  court,  in  which 
there  are  several  octangular  towers,  one  of  which 
is  called  Cssar's — a  common  appellation  of  some 
commanding  part  of  the  fortress  in  many  castles  of 
remote  antiquity.  Another,  and  the  more  import- 
ant of  these  towers,  is  called  Guy's.  This  building 
is  perhaps  the  most  commanding  feature  of  War- 
wick castle.  It  is  148  feet  in  height.  From  what- 
ever point  it  if  viewed  its  proportions  are  truly 
majestic.  On  the  north-eastern  side  are  two  low 
embattled  towers,  in  which  bears  were  formerly 

kept  for  the  purpose  of  being  baited The  state- 

rooms,  which  are  exhibited  at  Warwick  castle,  con- 
tain many  objects  deserving  attention.  Some  of 
the  pictures  are  of  the  first  order  of  excellence, 
particularly  several  portraits  by  Vandyke.  In  a 
green-house,  delightfully  situated  in  the  grounds 
surrounding  the  castle,  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
perfect  remains  of  antiquity,  a  Grecian  vase  of 
white  marble,  dug  up  from  the  ruins  of  the  emperor 
Adrian's  palace  at  Tivoli,  and  sent  to  England  by 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  1774.  At  the  western 
extremity  is  the  lofty  keep,  which  presents  a  truly 
majestic  and  nobie  appearance  from  this  side  of  the 
castle ;  it  was  erected  by  the  daughter  of  Alfred 
the  Great,  and  is  now  approached  by  a  winding  path 
of  great  beauty,  the  grounds  having  been  laid  out  in 
shrubberies.  The  side  towards  the  Avon  is  by  no 
means  the  most  favourable  point  of  view,  consisting 
entirely  of  one  unbroken  line  of  masonry,  only  pre- 
served from  monotony  by  the  number  of  windows. 
On  this  side  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  bridge. 

WARWICKSHIRE ;  an  inland  county  of  Eng- 
land,  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  Leicestershire, 
on  the  east  by  Northamptonshire,  on  the  south-east 
by^  Oxfordshire,  on  the  south-west  by  Gloucester- 
shire, on  the  west  by  Worcestershire,  and  on  the 
north-west  by  Staffordshire.  A  small  insulated 
portion  of  it  lies  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  another 
in  thai  of  Gloucester,  and  it  indades  within  lit 


limits  a  portion  of  the  eovnty  ti  Woraater.ifc* 
mOea  south  firom  Stratfofdma-AToa.  Oc  t* 
establishment  of  the  Saxon  oetsrcby  tha  cart 
was  included  in  the  kingdooi  of  llemi, « «f  *i 
middle  Angles.  In  757  a  wmgAuj  ecafiei  tM 
place  near  Leckingtoa,  near  the  asrtkrs  attm.  < 
of  the  county,  between  the  people  of  Mem  w^ 
Etbdwald,  and  the  west  SaaoM  mder  Csttii 
The  former  monarch  wss  slsii  is  the  eotfin  -i 
one  of  his  treacberotis  eonmisaderL  Jkn^'u 
incursions  of  the  Danes  the  fouatj  ssftidim^  t 
In  1147,  a  conflict  took  place  betmn  tW  ir  ' 
Chester  and  Stephen;  the  kttcrksria^nietf'k 
castle  of  the  former  at  Coveatiy.  b  i9Sa,*W 
castle  of  Warwidc  was  seised  ss4  CmhiM  "y 
the  revolted  barons,  who  took  poncfi  a  r 
fortified  the  castle  of  iLenilwoith,  Wt  wt;?  e«. 
lodged  in  1266  by  thekii^,attheki4«rip««' 
ful  body  of  men.  In  the  civil  vin a  themr  if 
Charles  I.,  the  inhabitants  of  tkb  cssstr  im 
unanimously  sided  with  the  pariisBesi  Vvni 
shire  contains  the  city  of  Coveatty.tkhr'^v* 
and  market  towns  of  Warwidt  sad  BiRar<r. 
and  the  market-towns  of  Alecslv,  Athaiu^ 
Coleshill,  Henley-in-Ardea,  Kiagtss,  Ea3«r\ 
Leamington,  Naneaton,  Rogby,  Sofa'bd.Ss^ 
Stratford-on-Avon,  and  SottooXsUfieU. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Avoa  ari  AeTe- 
The  current  of  the  river  Avon  is  voy  get'«.  «■ 
vessels  of  forty  tons  burden  ess  ail  spto  ^ 
ford, — ^the  river  having  been  deepnwi  «  a  ^ 
permit  of  this,  in  1037.  Itstribstsrf  Uravr* 
the  Dove,  the  Sow,  the  Leam,  the  Stwr.  at ' 
Alne.  The  Tame  rises  in  SfailbrdiUit,  nd  m 
the  county  a  few  miles  to  the  nortk  of  Birnt* 
lU  tributaries  are  the  Anker  asd  tbe  Klrtk 

Warwickshire  is  a  noted  grsBng  nsstj.  > 
Scotch  and  Herefordshire  oxea.  sad  tkkwV  < 
breeds,  are  chiefly  preferred  lor  gismf;  ^  "* 
dairy,  tbe  Torksfairv  long-homsdaadDsiiain*^ 
are  most  esteemed  ;  for  biee£ag,  tbe  l«e^ ' 
Lancashire  are  preferred.  The  breedt  of  ikc  r 
chiefly  the  old  Warwickshife  ani  scv  I#'>» 
which,  of  late,  have  been  moch  iatcranfM 

The  mineral  prodoetions  of  Wsrvi^a^'^' 
coal,  limestone,  freestone,  snd  s  kisd  of  Ka  ^ 
stone.  The  best  cool  is  foand  si  Bcdv«^  <" 
extending  between  Coventry  sad  KssaW  ■' 
seam  varying  in  thickness  from  tkrec  to  fcv  ^ 
Lime  is  quarried  at  Bearley,  Cnftoa-ta'-' 
bury,  Bidford,  Newbold-on-Avoa,  Vw^"^ 
Stretton,  and  Wilnecote.  Freestone  as**^-'' 
in  the  western  vicinity  of  Wanridt,  l«a"^' 
Coventry,  and  Kenil worth;  andeiteonn^' 
of  blue  flagstone  are  wrought  near  Wf*  ^ 
Wilnecote.  Marl  abounds  ehleiy  is  the  r^' 
part  of  the  county,  and  ironstone  «■  ^ 
raised  at  Oldbury. 

The  principal  niannfiMtnres  of  tke  (s^** 
those  of  hardware,  Ac.  in  Biranogksn  f^-^ 
vicinity.  The  dty  of  Coventry  ii  cekk**  " 
the  manufiMture  of  wmtchea,  sifti,  ■><*' 
There  are  considerable  flaz-mtlb  st  9e^ 
Balsall,  and  Tamworth.  FSsh-hookt  is' J 
are  extensively  raanufiictared  at  Akestfr.W^ 
combs  at  Kenilworth.  Tbe  cUefexptfUf 
proooce  of  tbe  manu&etttres,  com,  esttJs.  ai  > ' 
great  numbers  of  the  latter  being  aaaaDf  ^' 
to  London. 

Withhi  this  eonnty  Is  an  extensKresrttftf^ 
gation.     TheBirminghan  andF^ekf«^ 
structed  in  1790,  extends  from 
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nurth^akterly  direction  toirard^  Taroworth,  within 
a  few  mil«t  of  which  it  joins  the  Coventry  cumI  «t 
WhiCtington-Brook.  It  it  sixteen  and  a  half  miles 
in  length,  thirty  feet  in  hreadth,  and  four  and  a  half 
feet  deep,  admitting  boats  of  twenty«two  tons  bur- 
den.  The  Coventry  csoal,  constructed  in  1790, 
forms  an  important  nne  in  the  oommanication  be- 
tween London,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Liver, 
pool.  It  is  twenty-seven  miles  in  length.  The 
Ashby-de>la-Zoach  cansl  arises  from  the  Coventry 
canal  at  Marston-bridge,  near  Naneaton,  and  enters 
Leicestershire  near  Hinckley.  Its  whole  length  is 
40j^  miles,  the  part  within  Warwickshire  being  only 
about  seven.  The  Oxford  canal,  forming  part  of 
the  chain  firom  London  to  the  western  counties, 
commences  in  the  Coventry  canal  at  Longford, 
about  four  miles  from  Coventry,  and  runs  with  an 
extremely  tortuous  course  to  Harborough-Magna, 
near  the  borders  of  Leicestershire,  from  whence  it 
winds  in  a  southerly  direction,  occasionally  pasnng 
into  Northamptonshire,  and  finally  entering  Oxford- 
shire  a  little  to  the  soathward  of  Wormleighton. 
The  total  length  is  ninety  and  a  hslf  miles,  breadth 
thirty  feet,  and  depth  five  feot  The  Warwick  and 
Birmingham  canal  commences  at  Birmingham,  where 
it  communicates  with  the  Warwick  and  Fszeley 
canal,  and  runs  in  a  south-easterly  direction  to 
Warwick,  from  whence  it  continues  under  the 
name  of  the  Warwick  and  Napton  canal,  and  finally 
joins  the  Oxford  canal  near  Napton-on-the-HiU. 
Both  these  eanals  were  constructed  in  1799,  and 
the  former  is  twenty-five  miles  in  length,  with 
thirty-two  locks,  and  a  tunnel  300  yards  in  length ; 
the  latter  is  fifteen  miles  in  length.  A  branch 
from  the  Worcestershire  and  Staffordshire  oanal, 
near  Wolverhampton,  enters  the  county  a  little  to 
the  west  of  Birmingham,  and  joins  the  Birming- 
ham and  Faaeley  canal.  The  Birmingham  and 
Woreestershire  canal,  the  course  of  which  lies 
chiefly  in  the  connty  of  Worcester,  crosses  that  de- 
tached  portion  of  the  county  of  Warwick  which  lies 
about  ten  miles  to  the  west  of  Henley-in-Arden, 
and  again  entering  the  county  near  Edgbaston,  pro- 
ceeds to  join  the  Birmingham  and  Faxeley  canal  at 
Farmer's-bridge.  The  Stratford-upon-Avon  canal 
commences  at  KingVNorton  in  Worcestershire, 
near  which  it  enters  the  county  of  Warwick  and 
runs  in  a  south-easterlj  direction  towards  Lap- 
worth,  af^er  which  it  turns  to  the  southward,  and 
joins  the  river  Avon  at  Stratford-upon-Avon.  At 
the  point  where  it  turns  to  the  soathward,  it  gives 
off  a  small  branch  communicating  with  the  Warwick 
and  Birmingham  canal;  it  also  oommnnicates  by  a 
short  branch  with  the  village  of  Tamworth.  Po- 
pabtion  of  the  connty  in  1841,  401,716. 

WARWICK,  Gut,  earl  of,  an  English  champion, 
now  celebrated  in  nursery  tales,  is  supposed  to  have 
fiourished  in  the  reign  of  the  Saxon  king  Athel- 
stan.  There  is  a  tower  belonging  to  Warwick 
castle,  which  still  bears  the  name  ofthis  redoubted 
horo,  and  a  spot  called  Guy's  cliff,  where  the  her- 
mitage, to  which  he  retired  af^er  performing  the 
many  valorous  exploits  recorded  of  him,  is  said  to 
have  stood.  In  the  suburbs  of  Warwick,  a  chan- 
try, with  a  statue,  was  erected  to  his  memory,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  by  Beauchamp,  earl  of 
Warwick.  In  the  castle  of  Warwick  are  still  shown 
his  spear,  buckler,  spurs  and  bow,  and  also  the  slip- 
pers  of  the  beautiful  PhiUis,  for  whom  be  performed 
alt  his  wondrous  achievements.  Besides  many  vie- 
tories  over  drsgons,  wild  boars,  &c.,  Guy  is  said  to 
liave  decided  the  lato  of  the  kingdom  in  single  eoow 


bet  with  an  enormous  giant,  who  stood  forth  as  the 
champion  of  the  Danes,  at  Memhill,  near  the  walls 
of  Winchester,  when  king  Athelstan  was  besieged. 
— The  history  of  Warwick  may  be  found  in  old 
Enjdbh  and  French  romances. 

WARWICK,  Eaxl  of.     See  Dudley, 

WA8A,  GusTAVOB.     See  GvtiavuM  /. 

WAS  A,  Okdbe  of.     See  Sweden, 

WASH.     See  Brewing, 

WASHES ;  a  large  estuary  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  England,  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Lincoln. 
When  the  tide  is  full,  the  whole  is  under  water ; 
but  when  the  tide  is  out,  it  is  pecsable  by  travellers, 
though  not  without  danger  from  quicksands. 

WASHING  OF  ORES.     See  Mtmina, 

WASHINGTON,  the  capital  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Potomac  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Anacostia, 
or  Eastern  brsncb,  in  the  district  of  Columbia. 
The  Tiber,  a  small  stream,  runs  through  the  mid- 
dle of  the  city  ;  and  its  waters  may  be  conveyed  to 
the  capitol  and  the  president's  house.  Lat.  S6^ 
32'  54"  N. ;  Ion.  77**  1'  48"  W.  from  Greenwich 
(on  American  maps  it  is  often  made  the  first  meri- 
dian) ;  496  miles  south-west  of  Boston,  226  of  New 
York,  186  of  Philadelphia,  thtrty-seven  of  Balti- 
more ;  553  north-east  of  Charleston,  1260  north- 
east of  New  Orleans,  and  897  east  of  St  Louis ; 
295  miles,  by  the  course  of  the  Potomac,  from  the 
Atlantic  ocean ;  population,  in  1810,  8208 ;  1820 
13,S47 ;  1840,  23,364 ;  population  of  the  district, 
at  the  last^nentioned  period,  43.719>  of  which  4604 
were  slaves.  The  city  of  Washington  becsme  the 
seat  of  government  ill  1800;  and  it  is  the  residence 
of  the  president,  and  the  other  chief  executive  of- 
ficers of  the  federal  government.  The  federal  con- 
gress meets  at  Washington  on  the  first  Monday  of 
December  every  rear,  and  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  holds  its  annual  sittings  here,  begin- 
ning on  the  second  Monday  of  January.  Washing- 
ton is  separated  from  Georgetown  by  Rock  creek, 
over  which  there  are  several  bridges,  and  from 
Alexandria  by  the  Potomac,  over  whidi  is  a  pile 
bridge  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length  :  there  are,  also, 
several  bridges  over  the  Anacostia.  This  river  has 
a  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  frigates  to  ascend, 
without  being  lightened,  above  the  navy-yard, 
which  is  situated  upon  it ;  vessels  drawing  fourteen 
feet  can  come  up  to  Potomac  bridge,  whence  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  there  are  nine  f^t  of  water 
at  ordinary  high  tide.  A  spadoos  canal  unites  the 
Anacostia  with  the  Potomac.  The  city  is  well 
supplied  with  good  water,  and  is  pleasantly  situated 
with  a  range  of  heights  in  the  rear,  affording  many 
fine  sites,  and  the  Potomac,  of  more  than  a  mile  in 
width,  opening  towards  the  south.  Near  the  head 
of  tide-water  narigation,  and  having  an  easy  com- 
munication with  the  ocean,  it  is  connected  with  a 
rich  hade  country  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
eanaL  Steam-boats  ply  regularly  between  Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore,  Alexandria,  Norfolk  and  other 
plwBes.  A  ndlroad  leads  firom  Washiogtoo  to 
Baltiasore,  and  from  thence  to  New  York.  The 
dty  is  regularly  laid  out ;  but  a  small  part  of  the 
ground  embraced  within  the  plan  is  built  upon. 
Streets  running  north  and  south,  are  crossed  by 
others  running  east  and  west,  whilst  those  which 
are  called  avenues,  traverse  these  rectangular  divi- 
sions diagonally,  and  are  so  laid  out  as  to  afford 
the  most  direct  eommunication  between  those  places 
deemed  the  most  important,  or  which  offer  the  most 
Pgreeabie  prospects.  Where  the  avenues  form  acute 
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angles  by  Iheir  intenecUons  with  the  streeti,  there 
are  reserfatioiiB  which  are  to  remain  open.  The 
avenues  are  named  after  the  states  of  the  Union, 
and  the  streets  are  designed  numerically  or  alpha* 
betically,  beginning  at  the  capitol ;  those  running 
north  and  south  of  it  being  designated  by  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet — A  north,  A  south,  &c — and  those 
east  and  west  of  it  being  numbered — as  1st  street 
east,  1st  street  west,  he  The  avenues  and  streets, 
leading  to  public  places  are  from  120  io  160  feet 
wide;  the  others  from  seventy  to  110  feet.  The 
public  buildings  are,  1.  the  capitol,  situated  on 
Capitol  square,  at  the  head  of  Pennsylvania  avenue. 
It  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  constructed  of  free- 
stone, and  composed  of  a  centre  and  two  wings. 
The  length  of  the  whole  is  350  feet ;  depth  of  the 
wings,  121  feet;  height  to  top  of  dome,  120  feet. 
A  Corinthian  portico  extends  the  length  of  the  cen- 
tre, which  is  occupied  by  the  rotunda,  ninety-six 
feet  in  diameter  and  ninety-six  feet  in  height.  The 
rotunda  is  ornamented  with  relievos,  and  contains 
four  paintings,  executed  by  Trumbull,  representing 
the  landing  of  the  pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  the  treaty 
between  Penn  and  the  Indians,  the  preservation  of 
Smith  by  Pocahontas,  and  the  adventure  of  Daniel 
Boone  with  two  Indians.  Adjoining  this,  on  the 
west,  is  the  library  of  congress.  The  hall,  ninety- 
two  feet  in  length,  thirty-four  in  width,  and  thirty- 
six  in  height,  contains  16,000  volumes.  The  senate- 
chamber,  in  the  north  wing,  is  a  semicircle  of  seven- 
ty-four  feet  in  length,  and  forty<4wo  in  height. 
Over  the  president's  chair  is  a  portrait  of  Washing- 
ton, by  Rembrandt  Peale.  The  representatives* 
chamber,  in  the  south  wing,  is  also  a  semidrde, 
ninety-five  feet  in  length,  and  sixty  in  height.  The 
dome  is  supported  by  twenty-six  columns  and  pilas- 
ters of  breeds,  or  Potomac  marble.  A  colossal 
statue  of  liberty,  and  a  statue  of  history,  are  the 
prindpal  embellishments  of  the  halL  Immediately 
beneath  the  senate-chamber,  and  nearly  of  the  same 
form  and  dimensions,  is  the  room  in  which  the  ses- 
sions of  the  supreme  court  are  held.  The  presi- 
dent's house  is  two  stories  high,  with  a  lof^y  base- 
ment, and  180  feet  long  by  eighty-five  wide.  Four 
brick  buildings,  two  stories  high,  with  freestone 
basements  and  Ionic  porticoes,  contain  the  offices 
of  the  prindpal  executive  departments.  The  general 
post-office,  200  feet  long,  contains  also  the  patent- 
office.  The  navy-yard,  on  the  Anacostia,  with  an 
armoury,  he  ;  the  marine  barracks,  to  the  north  of 
the  navy-yard ;  an  arsenal,  public  manufactories  of 
arms  and  military  stores,  &c.,  are  among  the  other 
public  establishments.  There  are  also,  a  dty-hall, 
four  market-houses,  twenty  churches,  an  orphan 
asylum,  alma-house,  he.  Ck>lumbia  college,  iriileh 
was  incorporated  by  congress  in  1821,  is  situated  a 
little  to  the  north  of  the  dty,  and  has  four  instruc- 
tors and  about  fifty  students.  There  are  also  two 
Roman  Catholic  institutions,  which  are  under  the 
care  of  the  sisters  of  charity.  In  August,  1814, 
Washington  was  taken  by  the  British,  under  gene* 
ral  Ross,  who  set  fire  to  the  capitol,  president's 
house,  and  other  public  offices.  The  librarv  of 
congress  was  burned  at  the  time,  and  that  of'^Mr 
Jefferson  was  subsequently  purchased  to  replace  it. 
WASHINGTON,  Oborob,  was  bom  in  West- 
moreland county,  in  the  North  American  colony  of 
Virginia,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1782,  and  was 
great  grandson  of  John  Washington,  a  gentleman  (rf 
the  sooth  of  England,  who;  about  the  middle  of  the 
aeveateenth  century,  emigrated  to  this  province. 
The  education  of  young  Waiibington  extended  only  r 


I  to  the  reading  of  Engluh,  and  torn  diktm 
I  practical  branches  of  matheastiq.  ffii  adn 
tions,  it  seems,  led  him  to  adopt  t  m  lifc,  r< 
I  when  very  young,  he  obtabed  the  fwmiMi  -i  • 
I  midshipman  in  the  British  nsvy,  bat  wm  «r  - 
I  duced  to  relinquish  that  serrice,  bj  tk  psai 
[  entreaties  of  his  mother.  After  tii%  W  oim 
upon  the  busineas  of  land^urreyi^  nd  m  r 
marked  for  his  diligence  and  eipertaoi,  hrt  pr. 
cularly  for  a  certain  grarity  and  dipityef  dfu*. 
our,  that  would  have  graced  riper  ]fan,iBdi  an 
elevated  station.  In  this  httnibleipheR,bovem 
his  countrymen  seem  early  to  hsve  dinowd  b 
capad  ty ;  for,  when  only  ntnetces  jan  if  ^  W 
was  appointed  one  of  the  adjatsats^aiaila  *> 
Virginia  militia,  with  the  rsak  ofaqor.  Bittk 
opinion  of  his  prudence  and  cspsdtj  mi  aQ  br 
conspicuously  displayed  by  his  sppoistMst  ■» 
voy  to  the  French  oommandsat  oa  tk  Oka  *« 
remonstrate  against  certain  eocrosekanti  ot  - 
troops  upon  the  province  of  Virgini  Tpr  k. 
return,  he  published  a  very  dear  sad  istontcr 
count  of  this  arduous  missioB,and  wm'muktT' 
appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  t  npm»  vt : 
had  been  ordered  to  proceed  agsiMt  tk  F*^i 
the  answer  of  the  commaadaat  aot  kiiic  ^*vh 
satisfiustory.  He  had  not  proceeded  fir.  «ie  *)i 
command  devolved  upon  lum  by  tk  dotl  d  •% 
colonel*  and  his  services  in  this  caaipiic*  t^Q*^ 
the  thanks  of  the  legislatnre  of  Tii|iM.  S*: 
after,  he  resigned  his  oommiBBoa,  n  cobrw 
of  certain  regiilations  whidi  he  tksagH  dmip: ' 
to  the  officers  of  the  provindsl  troopi,  ad  rr- 
to  Blount  Vernon,  an  estate  on  tk  ksbaa 
Potomac,  to  which  he  had  ktely  nmeded  H6' 
death  of  his  brother,  purposing  to  dnvte  i  - 
to  the  occupations  of  a  country  life. 

His  military  biaa,  however,  did  sot  pert  '-- 
to  remain  long  in  retirement.  He  w»  v^  "* 
more  to  defend  the  firontiers  of  the  |s«ns«*^ 
the  invasions  of  the  French,  and  Ui  eoadn  • 
ing  the  whole  expedition,  was  soaa^ipcrc'* 
that,  though  only  twenty-three  jtan  ^H^/"^ 
soon  made  commander  of  all  the  proradk*^" 
in  Virginia.  The  frontiers  beiag  io  eoar  a"^ 
secureid  from  invasion,  he  agaioi  i>  ^^^  ''^ 
his  commission,  amidst  the  appkassi  «d  vf^ 
his  soldiers. 

Here  nught  have  temdnated  tk  aunr  • 
reer  of  Oewge  Washington,  sad  k  ai^kt  i^ 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  ia  tk  f = 
of  rural  affairs,  but  for  the  nafbrtanrtf  :^ 
which  took  place  betrtzt  Great  Bm  ^ 
her  American  possessiona.  It  will  bet  9" 
cessary  to  explain  the  origin  and  mtm » ' 
distressing  dispute.  For  a  eoasidenbli  K 
Oreat  Britain  possessed  a  large  tract  of  ten-^ 
the  North  American  continent,  divided  ir«~ 
nies  or  separate  jurisdictions,  tht  '^'^'^  ^ 
which  being  chiefly  emigrants  from  tkii  ^' 
were  governed  by  English  laws,  sad  r^" 
that  civil  and  religious  liberty  ooanaoa  t9  or.- 
British  subjects.  Each  of  these  eoloaan  ^  •_ 
cal  parliament  or  assembly  of  delegates  flf'-* 
presided  orer  by  a  governor  appouitcd  k  tir  ^ 
tish  mmistry.  One  of  the  nndintood  nfs^' 
in  managing  these  distant  couatrias  «■*.  ^  * 
should  contribute  no  taxes  to  Britaia ;  ^t^'-" 
ing  happened  in  the  course  of  that,  that  tk** 
treasury  stood  mnch  in  need  of  a  sapplrii^ 
our  ministry  and  parUament  resolved  ee  ff^^ 
certain  taxes  or  duties  fima  the  AmerMssfS*'-" 
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TImm  taxcfl,  we  are  inlbrmed,  would  haTe  been 
freelv  contributed  by  tbe  Americus,  prorided  tbey 
had  been  granted  the  power  of  lend^g  repreienta- 
tiTet  to  Britain  to  ait  In  parliament ;  bat  thia  pro- 
posal being  streauooaljr  refuted,  through  a  fear  of ' 
itB  leading  to  further  changes  in  tbe  Britbh  legis- 
lature, tbe  reault  was,  that  the  Americans  refused 
to  pav  any  taxes  whatever,  and  in  a  abort  time  op- 
posed their  exaction  by  force.  All  men  are  now  of 
opinion  that  tbe  British  government  at  this  period 
acted  with  extreme  impropriety  ;  nevertheless,  the 
nation  at  the  time  rushed  heedlessly  into  a  war 
with  tbe  colonies,  expecting  speedily  to  quell  all 
opposition  to  tbe  laws.  As  for  the  Americans, 
they  sagaciously  prepared  for  the  struggle. 

In  constructing  an  army  for  the  defence  of  the 
provinces,  tbe  Americans  beitowed  tbe  command 
of  the  forces  on  George  Washington,  of  whose  mili- 
tary  talents  and  prudence  they  had  already  seen 
many  proofs.  No  man  in  any  age  or  country  ever 
filled  a  more  arduous  station  than  that  in  which  he 
was  now  placed.  He  was  called  to  defend  an  ex- 
tensive country  just  beginning  tbe  perilous  experi- 
ment of  self-government,  altogether  unpractised  in 
war  on  a  great  scale,  and  with  no  other  resources 
than  her  spirit,  against  a  nation  possessed  of  all  the 
means,  and  strong  with  all  the  sinews  of  war,  and 
able,  by  its  command  of  tbe  ocean,  to  carry  its  hos- 
tilities against  any  part  of  that  extensive  coast, 
which  bad  drawn  towards  it  the  best  part  of  the 
wealth  and  industry  of  the  country.  For  a  consi- 
derable period,  bis  troops  had  no  fire-arms  but  what 
they  provided  themselves ;  they  had  no  tents,  no 
magaxines,  no  cavalry,  no  artillery,  and  scarcely  any 
ammunition.  So  provided,  or  rather  unprovided, 
the  best  troops  in  the  world  would  not  have  been 
able  to  do  much  ;  but  when  we  consider  tbe  nature 
and  description  of  tbe  American  armies,  we  must 
wonder  that  he  was  able  to  keep  the  field  for  a 
single  campaign  against  tbe  well-trained  forces  of 
Britain. 

Tbe  history  of  the  war  in  America  may  be  sum- 
med up  in  a  few  words.  Instead  of  transporting 
large  masses  of  men  capable  of  crushing  in  an  in- 
stant the  united  force  of  tbe  colonists,  the  British 
ministry  dispatched  small  detachments  of  troops, 
who  were  invariably  cut  up  in  detail  as  tbey  march- 
ed through  the  country,  and  on  some  occasions 
whole  regiments  had  ignominiously  to  lay  down 
their  arms.  In  this  species  of  inglorious  war,  which 
has  afforded  our  American  brethren  some  cause  for 
boasting,  Washington  was  equally  conspicuous  for 
his  cool  determination  and  courage  in  tbe  heat  of 
conflict,  and  his  mercv  after  victory,  so  as  to  win 
the  applause  of  both  friend  and  foe.  The  situation 
of  the  general  was,  moreover,  one  of  peculiar  diffi- 
culty. He  experienced  languor,  insubordination, 
and  desertion  in  his  followers ;  and  it  was  only  af- 
ter he  bad  tbe  address  to  induce  his  countrymen  to 
establish  a  standing  army,  on  something  like  regu- 
lar principles,  that  success  crowned  his  exertions. 
It  is  allowed  by  all  parties  that  tbe  services  of 
Washington  in  this  grand  struggle  against  oppres- 
sion, were  as  great  as  ever  were  performed  by  any 
man  to  any  tuUion.  History  is  full  of  fiv  more 
brilliant  exploits ;  but  it  must  always  be  reeoUeet- 
ed  that  in  Washington's  situation,  not  to  be  de- 
feated vras  victory.  In  tbe  arrangements  on  the 
day  of  battle,  we  should  (fiscover  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  those  happy  endowments  which  gave  him  | 
an  unrivalled  ascendancy  over  tbe  minds  of  bis  ^ 
'Tountrymen ;  which  enabled  him  to  keep  a  power-  { 


fill  enemy  in  awe  with  fluctuating  levies,  whoae 
defective  eonatitation  forbade  the  necessary  sevcw 
rities  of  discipline ;  which  enabled  him  to  awalien 
sentiments  of  honour  and  patriotism  in  hearts  divid- 
ed by  animosities  and  jealousies.  In  criticising  bia 
military  conduct,  we  must  alwavs  keep  in  view  his 
means  ;  and  if  we  cannot  discover  any  single 
achievemt nt  of  peculiar  brilliancy,  we  shall  yet  be 
forced  to  admire  a  loiig  series  of  arduous  operationa, 
which  display  penetration  and  energy,  combined 
with  uniform  and  unerring  sagacity.  Although  it 
was  simply  the  redress  of  grievances  relative  to 
taxation  which  prompted  them  to  take  up  arms,  as 
they  began  to  feel  their  strength,  they  aspired  to 
higher  views. 

The  war  was  commenced  on  the  14th  of  June 
1774,  and,  with  greater  or  lets  vigour,  was  carried 
on  for  about  eight  yean.  Two  Jcan  after  ita 
breaking  out,  on  Uie4th  of  Julv  1776,  ^e  colonists 
declared  their  independence  of  the  Britith  crown, 
which  was  acknowledged  by  France  in  1776,  by 
Holland  in  1782,  but  not  by  the  British  parliament 
tUl  the  30th  of  November  17B8.  Tet,  in  thus  se. 
curing  the  blessing  of  national  libertv,  the  colonbts, 
it  seems,  were  by  no  means  satisfied.  They  broke 
out  into  parties  s  disaffection  spread  on  all  sides ; 
and  bad  not  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  Wash- 
ington suggested  expedients  to  allay  the  ferment 
and  avert  the  danger,  the  Union  of  States  would 
have  been  dissolved,  and  national  ruin  and  ditgnce 
tbe  consequence. 

Having  given  liberty  to  hit  country,  Washington 
once  more  retired  from  public  life  to  his  paternal 
roof,  followed  by  tbe  fervent  admiration  of  bis 
countrymen.  Unlike  Cromwell,  or  Napoleon  in 
latter  times,  be  bad  no  desira  to  take  advantage  of 
bis  situation  or  popularity,  and  so  secure  the  ofllce, 
for  life,  of  emperor,  king,  or  protector.  He  freely 
renounced  all  official  distinction,  thereby  offering 
an  example  of  moral  virtue  quite  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  modern  times,  and  retaining  no 
other  reward  for  his  extraordinary  services  than  bis 
country's  love. 

During  his  retirement,  oljects  of  public  utility 
still  occupied  bis  thoughts ;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  he  formed,  vrith  his  characteristic  sagacity, 
a  plan  of  improving  the  internal  navigation  of  tbe 
country.  This  plan  vras,  to  open  as  high  as  pos- 
sible the  great  eastern  riven,  and  to  connect  them, 
by  means  of  intermediate  streams  with  tbe  Ohio : 
and  bis  object  in  this  magnificent  undertaking  was 
to  draw  the  States  beyond  the  Alleghany  mountains 
into  a  closer  connexion  with  those  upon  tbe  At- 
lantic; and  thus,  by  multiplying  their  commercial 
relations,  to  give  stability  and  unity  to  those  of  a 
political  nature.  These  beneficent  schemes  of 
Washington  have  been  fully  accomplished.  He 
was  soon,  however,  called  upon  by  a  sense  of  duty 
into  more  burdensome  laboun.  Tbe  jealousies 
prevailing  among  the  States  threatened  again  to 
wreck  the  newly-formed  republican  government. 
When  at  last  it  became  evident  to  all  that  some 
alteration  of  the  general  system  was  indispensable 
to  tbe  preservation  of  its  parts,  a  convention  was 
held  under  bis  auspices ;  and  the  constitutiou  which 
it  formed  having  been  adopted  by  the  greater  part 
of  the  SUtes,  be  was,  in  April  17S0,  called  to  tbe 
office  of  first  president,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  confederation.  There  is  abundance  of  evidence 
that  be  accepted  this  office  of  chief  magistrate  of 
the  United  States  vrith  the  greatest  reluctance. 
He  bad  no  ambition  of  high  pUce ;  and,  free  from 
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jUI  presumption,  this  truly  great  man  felt  diffident 
of  bis  capacity  to  administer,  in  peace,  the  aflkirs 
of  a  country  which,  in  vvar,  he  had  saved  from  ruin. 
"  I  bade  adieu  to  Mount  Ven|on,  to  private  life, 
and  domestic  felicity,"  says,  he,  in  an  entry  in  his 
diary;  "and,  with  a  mind  oppressed  with  more 
anxious  and  painful  sensations  than  I  have  words 
to  express,  set  out  for  New  York,  with  the  best 
dispositions  to  render  service  to  my  country,  but 
with  less  hope  of  answering  its  expectations. 

The  duties  of  Washington's  civil  administration, 
though  £u*  less  arduous  than  those  of  his  military 
command,  yet  required  much  of  that  fortitude  and 
sagacity  which  that  command  so  conspicuously  dis- 
played. To  re-establish  credit,  and  provide  for 
the  debts  of  the  Union,  when  there  was  every  de- 
sire to  profit  by  iiyustice,  and  where  taxation  was 
both  difficult  and  odious — to  give  stability  and 
energy  to  a  new  government,  encountered  in  its 
first  operations  by  the  contending  interests  of 
thirteen  separate  States — and  to  preserve  the  bless- 
ings of  peace  to  a  rising  community,  when  the  mis- 
guided feelings  of  the  people  woidd  have  precipi- 
tated a  war,  were  efforts  which  statesmen  are 
seldom  called  to  make,  and  which  but  few  would 
have  been  equal  to  perform.  In  his  public  conduct, 
we  look  in  vain  for  any  of  those  vices  which  oppose 
the  prosperity  of  nations,  and  the  peace  of  the 
world.  In  choosing  the  officers  of  his  government, 
in  virtue  of  the  powers  committed  to  him  by  the 
constitution,  he  is  universally  allowed  to  have  dia- 
played  the  utmost  disinterestedness.  No  prcgn- 
dices,  no  affections,  no  interests,  were  seen  to  in« 
terfere  with  his  great  duty,  to  call  to  the  mansge- 
ment  of  a  nation  s  concerns  the  talents  from  which 
a  nation  has  most  to  hope.  His  addresses  to  the 
people  and  to  congress  afford  indubitable  proofs  of 
the  purity,  as  well  as  the  solidity  of  his  principles; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  read  them,  and  to  trace 
them,  as  exemplified  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
public  career,  without  admitting  **  that  he  performed 
justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously,  all  the  offices, 
both  public  and  private,  of  peace  and  war."  Gen- 
eral Washington  survived  his  retirement  from  the 
Presidency,  which  he  twice  enjoyed,  only  two 
years.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  December,  1799,  of 
an  inflammation  in  the  throat,  occasioned  by  a  slight 
rain  to  which  he  had  been  exposed  the  preceding 
day.  Soon  after  the  disease  commenced,  he  foresaw 
he  would  die ;  and  he  met  bis  fate  mth  his  accus- 
tomed fortitude. 

The  personal  appearance  of  this  statesman  was 
noble  and  commanding ;  and  it  has  been  frequently 
remarked,  that  the  impression  of  awe  which  it  was 
calculated  to  produce,  was  never  effiiced  b^  fre- 
quency of  intercourse.  He  was  reserved  u  his 
nianners,  and  unaffectedly  modest.  He  was  hos- 
pitable, and  his  establishment  expensive,  but  under 
exact  regulation.  He  spoke  with  diffidence ;  but 
his  letters  to  congress,  and  his  written  addresses, 
are  admirable  for  dearness  and  solidity.  His  per- 
sonal habits  were  exceedingly  temperate,  and  the 
purity  of  his  morals  was  never  questioned.  In 
short,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr  Fox,  <*  a  character,  of 
virtues  so  happily  tempered  by  one  another,  and  so 
wholly  unalloyed  with  any  vices,  is  hardly  to  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  history.'*  By  all  classes  of 
citisens  in  the  United  States,  the  memory  of  George 
Washington  is  cherished  above  that  of  all  other 
patriots,  while  his  name  serves  as  a  lasting  incite- 
ment to  the  nation  to  preserve  its  institutions  un- 
impaired to  a  distant  posterity. 


WASHINGTON  ISLANDS, otIIQlAIUI 
ISLANDS;  a  group  of  three iihHi4i is tkc S«n 
Pacific  ocean,  to  the  north-wot  of  tWlbrn 
islands.  Ion.  139*>  5'— 140»  18'  W.;  Ul  ?5i.. 
9*'  30'  S.  They  were  diseovertd  by  aptaia. 
graham,  of  Boston,  in  1791,  sod  natd  by  ofiu 
Roberts,  of  the  same  plao^  in  1781  TV  kur 
gave  them  the  name  of  Wadiaftm.  Tkc}  n 
fuUy  described  in  captain  Pocier'i  iosral  d  i 
Cruise  made  to  the  Padfie  Ocas  m  mUi 
(New  York,  1825,  2  vols.).  The  pniaial  'tiM 
of  the  group  is  Nooahwoy  or  AsUUm.  Stcmn 
also  gives  an  account  of  these  itbadi,!!  tbe  or 
volume  of  his  Visit  to  the  South  8c«. 

WASHINGTON,  Moomt.    SeelTliitJba. 


WASHITA  (formerly  spelled  Outkia: .« i 
river  of  Arkansas  and  Ijovisissa,  wUck  ms  i^t 
intermediate  between  the  rif  er  Atkmu  wi  'in 
Red  river,  in  Ut.  di^'  N.  The  FogrcbcCiG^ 
Little  Missouri,  and  Ssline,  rise  st  ao  gmt  iiitaa 
from  the  Washita.  It  runs  through  tcsHtn.  a 
Arkansas,  that  is  generally  sterile  lad  MOtaaM 
Pine,  and  that  species  of  oak  csUid  pii  Mi,  n  u 
common  kinds  of  timber  in  that  nfiaB,a4ur7 
denote  an  inferior  soil.  In  the  rider  ii4  ibcvft 
tracts  are  found  tbe  trees  coomoo  to  tbiihtii^ 
That  beautiful  kind  called  6oit  ^ffc  ii  bcre  tK . 
in  great  abundance.  In  high  itagei  of  vite, » 
Washita  is  navigable  for  steaok4MBtie00aki* 
the  Hot  springs.  A  hundred  nlioei,  mk  ^  v>- 
are  highly  impregnated  with  alt,  iie  food '•<' 
the  river.  Its  bottoms  are  very  fertik  in<J ' 
enters  Louisiana.  Where  it  unit«  it«lf  viii  B<» 
river,  it  strikes  the  eye  as  the  liigertf  tk;» 
It  has  a  course  of  nearly  800  miles. 

WASP   (cvipa).     The  wiifw  m  hi  i^' 
distinguished  by  having  the  upper  wbb^  kap^ 
nally  folded  whUe  at  rest.    TheybdflSfta* 
order  hymenopiera  of  Limueos,  sad  hire  i  p^B^ 
culated  abdomen,  terminated  by  s  ceeeciM  « 
Their  larvsB  resemble  those  of  the  bee,!^  t^ 
history  is  also  similar  in  most  re^MCt>-  '^-  \ 
altogether  in  societies,  the  bdiridaili  a  ^^ 
share  in  common  their  laboois  and  tetff 
general,  they  oonstruet  their  hsbitetkv «  ' 
sort  of  paper,  formed  of  vegetahk  fibtot  ^ 
nated  by  a  sort  of  gum.    The  ceOi  m«' 
form  those  of  honeycomb,  and  sre  oftca  «^' 
in  several  stories.     They  feed  on  aniaiil  ■k**' 
on  meats  exposed  to  the  air,  dead  iniectB.«^ '•. 
and  sugary  fruits,  fragments  of  whid  tkj  a* 
with  their  mandibles,  and  carry  svmy,  fiv  tk  ,• 
pose  of  feeding  their  young. 

WASSANAH;  a  dty  of  Afiies,  •  » ;' 
called  Zadi,  rixty  days'  journey  loath^c^'^ 
buctoo.  According  to  an  aeoouit  giro  r  ^ 
Hamet  to  Riley,  this  dty  appears  to  ««^ 
as  many  inhabitants  as  Timbuctoo.  It » iv^ 
by  a  very  Urge  wall,  built  of  gr«**  "t*^"^ 
pued  up.  A  whole  day  is  required  to  w»«'- 
it.  The  houses  are  buUt  of  stones,  vithoit  as; 
and  roofed  with  reeds  and  pala  kj^  ' 
country  around  is  highly  cultivated.  Tbr  v-^ 
tants  are  Mohammedans.  The  aeoivrt  d  * 
Hamet,  above  quoted,  that,  after  enbvfcias  - 
Joliba,  at  Timbuctoo,  be  found  that  nnC- 
six  days  nearly  east,  and  then  to  tshe  i<^ 
easterly  direction,  seeou  to  agree  with  tk  • 
meats  of  the  Landers  (see  J^^)J  ^IL 
easy  to  coigecture  what  was  the  city  a^, 
under  the  name  of  Waasanah  by  Sidi  Bi»ft   ' 
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king,  ftccording  to  the  Mune  Mthority,  lived  in  a 
Urgte  jMkce*  htd  150  wiTCt,  10,000  slaTei,  and  a 

large  amy Bee  Riley*a  Narrative  (New  York, 

1817> 

WA8TE.BOOK.     8ee  Book-Keepin^. 

WAT  TTLER,  OR  WALTER  THE  TTLER; 
fiuuoua  in  history  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolt 
of  the  lower  classes  in  England,  in  IS81.  (See 
Riehmrd  II,)  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  mune 
was  merely  assumed,  as  those  of  the  other  leaders 
of  the  revolt  (Jack  Straw,  Hob  Carter,  and  Tom 
Miller)  appear  to  have  been,  to  denote  their  mean 
origin,  or  to  conceal  their  r^J  rank.*  The  imme- 
diate  cause  of  this  insurrection  is  said  to  have  been 
the  insolence  of  a  collector  of  poll-tax,  who,  under 
pretence  of  ascertaining  the  age  of  the  tiler's  beau- 
tiful daughter,  offered  her  intolerable  indignities. 
The  tiler,  brought  into  his  cottage  by  the  outcry 
of  the  girl's  mother,  felled  the  tax-gatherer  to  the 
ground  with  a  mortal  blow.  The  Tilleins,  and 
other  poor  people  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Sus- 
sex, were  roused  by  the  cry  of  the  men  of  Kent, 
in  which  county  lay  Dartford,  the  scene  of  the  oc- 
currence iUx>ve  described,  and, declaring  there  should 
be  no  more  bondmen,  assembled  at  Dlaekheath,  in 
May,  to  the  number  of  00,000,  and  took  possession 
of  London.  Their  demands  were,  the  abolition  of 
bondage,  the  liberty  of  buying  and  selling  in  markets 
and  fairs,  a  general  pardon,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
rent  of  land.  At  an  interview  between  Tyler  and 
the  king,  in  Smithfield,  the  former  was  murdered 
by  some  of  the  attendants  of  the  latter,  under  pre- 
tence that  the  rebel  leader  seemed  about  to  seixe 
the  king's  bridle.  The  revolt  was  extinguished 
with  drcumstanoes  of  great  cruelty;  more  than 
1500  wretches  perishing  by  the  hand  of  the  hang- 
man. These  commotions  were  not  confined  to 
England ;  and  they  indicate  the  growing  li|fht  of 
knowledge,  which  rendered  the  people  impatient  of 
personal  slavery,  then  general  (see  FtZ/ena^c),  and 
of  the  chains  which  a  haughty  nobility  had  miposed 
upon  them.  Their  concurrence  with  the  attempts 
towards  religious  reform  (see  WickHffi)  must  not 
be  overlookMl.  **  A  foolish  priest  of  Kent,"  says 
Froisaart,  "  had  preached  to  the  pratanU  that,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  there  were  no  bondmen. 
*  Why,  said  he,  'should  they  be  kept  under,  like 
wild  beasts?  and  why,  if  Uiey  laboured,  should 
they  have  no  wages? 

Whra  Adam  Mrvd.  and  V.rt  tpMi. 
Where  wet  then  tbs  ganlknui  ?"*^ 


•«  Two  verses,"  says  Hume,  •<  which,  in  spite  of 
prejudice,  one  cannot  but  regard  with  some  degree 
of  approbation." 

WATCH  AND  CLOCK  MAKING.  A  clock 
or  a  watch  movement  is  an  asaemUage  of  wheels 
and  pinions,  contained  in  a  frame  of  two  brass 
plates,  connected  by  means  of  pillars,  the  first  or 
great  wheel  of  whidi,  in  an  eight  day  clock  move- 
ment, baa  eoncentric  with  it  a  cylindrical  barrel, 
having  a  spiral  groove  cut  on  it.  To  this  cylinder 
is  attached  one  end  of  a  cord,  which  is  wrapped 
round  in  the  groove,  for  any  determined  number  of 
turns ;  and  to  the  other  end  of  the  cord  is  hnng  a 
weight  which  constitntes  a  power  or  force  to  set 
the  wheels  in  motion.  Their  time  of  continuing 
in  motion  will  depend  on  the  height  through  which 
the  weight  has  to  descend,  on  the  number  of  teeth 


•  The  m.*c  of  the  c«lehntod  Jark  Cade  promts  a  rimnar 
Hto  rml  name  wm  John  Ayhnere,  and  he  was  a 
~llt't  Lettm  lUiutnrtlre  of  r.nir- 
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in  the  first  or  great  wheel,  and  on  the  number  of 
teeth  or  leaves  of  the  pinion  upon  which  this  wheel 
acts,  ke.  The  wheels  in  spring  clocks,  and  in  watches, 
are  urged  on  by  the  force  of  a  spiral  spring,  contained 
in  a  hollow  cylindrical  barrel,  or  box,  to  which  one 
end  of  a  cord  or  chain  la  fixed,  and  lapping  it  round 
the  barrel  for  several  turns  outside :  the  other  end 
is  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  a  solid,  shaped  Uke  the 
fhistrum  of  a  cone,  known  by  the  name  of  the^see, 
having  a  spiral  groove  cut  on  it :  on  the  bottom  of 
this  cone,  or  fusee,  the  first  or  great  wheel  is  put. 
The  arbour,  on  which  the  spring  barrel  turns,  is  so 
fixed  in  the  frame,  that  it  cannot  turn  when  the 
fusee  is  vrinding  up :  the  inner  end  of  the  spring 
hooks  on  to  the  barrel  arbour,  and  the  outer  end 
hooks  to  the  inside  of  the  barrel.  Now,  if  the 
fusee  is  turned  round  in  the  proper  direction,  it  will 
take  on  the  cord  or  chain,  and,  consequently,  take 
it  off  from  the  barrel.  This  bends  up  the  spring ; 
and,  if  the  fusee  and  great  wheel  are  left  to  them- 
selves, the  force  exerted  by  the  spring  in  the  barrel 
to  unbend  itself,  will  make  the  barrel  turn  in  a  con- 
trary direction  to  that  by  which  it  was  bent  up. 
This  force  of  the  spring  unbending  itself,  being 
communicated  to  the  wheels,  will  set  them  in  mo- 
tion, and  they  will  move  with  considerable  velocity. 
Their  time  of  continuing  in  motion  will  depend  on 
the  number  of  turns  of  the  spiral  groove  on  the 
fusee,  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  first  or  great  wheel, 
and  on  the  number  of  leaves  in  the  pinion  upon 
which  the  great  wheel  acts,  flkc  The  wheels,  in 
any  sort  of  movement,  when  at  liberty,  or  free  to 
torn,  and  when  impelled  by  a  force,  whether  it  is 
that  of  a  weight  or  of  a  spring,  would  soon  allow 
this  force  to  terminate ;  for,  as  the  action  of  the 
force  is  constant  from  its  first  commencement,  the 
wheels  would  be  greatly  accelerated  in  their  course, 
and  it  would  be  an  improper  marine  to  register 
time  or  its  parts.  The  necessity  of  checking  this 
acceleration,  and  making  the  wheels  move  with  a 
uniform  motion,  gave  rise  to  the  invention  of  the 
e$eapem€iU,  or  '$eapement,  as  it  is  commonly  called. 
To  effect  this,  an  idtemate  motion  was  necessary, 
whic^required  no  small  effort  of  human  ingenuitv 
to  produce. — The  e§eapemeiU  is  that  part  of  a  clock 
or  watch  connected  with  the  beats  which  we  hear 
it  give ;  and  these  beata  are  the  effects  of  the  mov- 
ing power,  carried  forward  by  means  of  the  wheels 
in  the  movement  to  the  last  one,  which  is  called 
the  mping  wketl  in  a  pendulum  clock,  and  the  Manet 
wktei  in  a  watch.  The  teeth  of  this  wheel  act  on 
the  pallets  or  rerge,  which  are  of  various  shapes, 
and  which  form  the  most  essential  part  in  a  'scape- 
ment  {  they  drop  from  each  tooth  of  the  swing  or 
balance  wheels,  on  their  respective  pallets,  giving 
one  beat  or  impulse  to  the  pendulum  or  balance,  in 
order  to  keep  up  or  maintsln  their  motion ;  and, 
were  it  not  for  the  pallets,  which  alternately  stop 
the  teeth  of  the  swuig  or  balance  wheels,  the  mo- 
tive force  would  have  no  check.  Hence  it  is,  that, 
by  this  mechanism  of  the  'scapement,  the  wheels  in ' 
the  movement  are  prevented  from  having  their  re- 
volutions accelerated,  which  would  take  place  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  make  the  machine  run  down  in 
a  minute  or  two ;  whereas,  from  the  resistance  op- 
peeed  by  the  palleta,  it  is  kept  going  for  twenty-four 
or  thirty  hours,  for  a  week  or  a  month,  or  even  for 
twelve  months.  In  the  clocks  or  watches,  how- 
ever, which  as  a  matter  of  enriositv,  have  been 
made  to  go  so  long,  it  was  not  possible  to  have  an 
accurate  measure  of  time.     See  Clotk, 

WATELET,  Clauds  Hcnrt;  a  French  wrftei 
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WATER. 


of  eminence  on  the  fine  arts  and  the  belles-lettres. 
He  held  the  office  of  a  receiver-general  of  tbe 
finances,  was  a  member  of  the  French  academy, 
and  of  several  foreign  learned  societies,  and  died 
at  Paris,  in  1786,  aged  sixty-eight.  He  published, 
in  1760,  a  poem  Sar  VArt  de  peimdre,  and  was  tbe 
author  of  several  other  works,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  the  Dictionary  of  Painting,  Sculpture 
and  Engraving,  forming  part  of  the  JSncyelopedie 
Mtihodtque. 

WATER.  The  composition  of  this  fluid  has 
been  fully  demonstrated  both  from  analysis  and 
synthesis.  It  is  found  that  when  hydrogen  gas  is 
burnt  (an  operation  in  which  oxygen  is  combined 
finth  it),  water  is  formed,  and  is  the  only  sensible 
product.  This  is  the  proof  by  synthesis.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  water  is  acted  on  by  substances 
capable  of  attracting  oxygen,  these  are  oxidated,  the 
Mrater  disappears,  and  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved. 
The  proportion?  of  these  elements  in  water  are  as 
follows :  one  volume  of  oxygen  to  two  volumes  of 
hydrogen ;  or,  by  weight,  eight  parts  oxygen  to  one 
of  hydrogen.  Water  is  a  transparent  and  colour- 
less  liquid,  destitute  of  smell,  and  nearly  without 
taste.  It  refracts  light  powerfully.  When  its  in- 
ternal movements  are  prevented,  it  is  a  very  slow 
conductor  of  heat,  and  an  imperfect  conductor  of 
electricity.  It  is  almost  incompressible,  a  pres- 
sure equal  to  2000  atmospheres  occasioning  a 
diminution  of  only  one  ninth  of  its  bulk.  Water 
being  the  substance  most  easily  procured  in  every 
part  of  the  earth  in  a  state  of  purity,  it  has  been 
chosen,  by  universal  consent,  to  represent  the  unit 
of  the  specific  gravity  of  all  solid  and  liquid  bodies. 
When  we  say  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body  is  two, 
we  mean  that  it  weighs  twice  as  much  as  the  same 
volume  of  water  would  do.  Now,  a  cubic  foot  of 
water,  at  the  temperature  of  60"^  Fahr.,  and  when 
the' barometer  stands  at  SO  inches,  weighs  90B-217 
aToirdupois  ounces,  which  is  only  1*783  ounces  less 
than  1000.  Hence,  if  we  know  the  specific  gravity 
of  a  body,  we  have  very  nearly  the  weight  of  a 
cubic  foot  of  it  in  avoirdupois  ounces.  100  cubic 
inches  of  air  at  60°  Fahr.,  when  the  baropeter 
stands  at  SO  inches,  weigh  81-1446  grains.  Hence 
it  follows  that  water,  at  that  temperature  and  pres- 
sure, is  810-734  times  heavier  than  air.  Water 
passes  to  the  solid  state  at  82°  Fahr.  When  it 
shoots  into  ice,  it  forms,  in  the  first  place,  a  prism, 
not  very  regular  in  shape,  but  very  long.  From 
this  primary  prism  other  smaller  ones  shoot  out  on 
both  sides,  and  always  at  angles  of  60°  and  120°. 
Hail  is  always  crystallized  in  the  form  of  two  six- 
sided  pyramids  applied  base  to  base.  Ice  has  been 
observed  in  crystals  having  the  form  of  a  rhomboid 
of  120°  and  60°.  In  taking  the  solid  form,  water 
undergoes  an  enlargement  of  volume  from  eight 
parts  to  nine :  and  this  expansion  even  takes  place 
previous  to  the  congelation,  during  the  reduction 
of  temperature  for  sik  or  eight  degrees,  the  great- 
est density  of  water  being  about  40°  Fahr.  In  the 
aet  of  freezing,  too,  the  greater  part  of  the  air, 
which  tbe  water  holds  loosely  dissolved,  is  expelled. 
Electricity  is  also  rendered  sensible  in  its  oongela^ 
tion.  Water  passes  into  vapour  when  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere  at  any  natural  temperature,  and 
even  ioe  evaporates,  as  is  proved  by  its  losing 
weight  when  suspended  in  the  air.  The  transition 
into  vapour  is  promoted  by  heat:  at  212°,  under  a 
medium  atmospheric  pressure,  water  boils.  (See 
JSreoM.)  Water  absorbs  the  aerial  fluids,  but  in 
quantities  very  different,  according  io  the  force  of 


attraction  which  it  exerts  towirdi  tboa  0(aM 
of  the  add  gases  it  sbiorbi  miiiytiaciitiifi 
volume ;  of  others,  the  qosotitf  ii » iaooHik-v 
ble  as  not  to  be  very  peroepUVIe,  un^aaxfta.  . 
by  an  apparatus  peeuUsrly  sdipied  to  ikv  ue ". 
suit.  The  quantities  sbtorM  ire  gratcrbv 
temperature  is  low,  down  to  fitcn;.  Tki  i» 
also  augmented  by  pressnre.  100  oSie  xiAt^  t 
recently-boiled  water,  at  the  bmi  tOBpentvt » 
pressure,  absorb  of 
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Nitrous  oxide, US 
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Nitrogen. IM 

Hydrogen. lil 

All   water  which  has  bcea  ezpoii^  to  tk  t- 
mosphere  (as  spring  and  rim  «itcr)eorr-. 
portion  of  air,  from  which  it  derim  i  ipvL  t 
quality  and  agreeable  teste.    It  iittaiiiMUK 
for  supporting  the  respiration  of  6ikL  hc-v 
that  the  oxygen  is  absocM  in  prffereatt  to  k 
nitrogen,  and  in  considerably  Isffcr  qveffij  ^ 
the  powerful  acids  exert  a  itroog  ittncu  v 
water,  such  as  the  solphoric,  the  atM,Mni . 
fluoric  and  phosphoric  adds.    Few  of  tb«  i 
even  be  obtained  free  from  it  is  en  iafliii:.4 'i-- 
and  it  appears  to  have  an  importest  effect  r  ' 
more  characteristic  add  properties.  A  f  : 
traction  ia  exerted  between  wsternitfcr  11  - 
kalies,  as  ahto  between  it  sadtkilbHKa' 
The  compound  salts,  also,  slwiyi «««» « 
even  those  of  them  which  sppesr  eItqf«kT  -* 
ble.     Water,  though  incapsUe  of  cealw* ' 
the  metals,  exerts  a  chemicsl  setios  «?« iki* 
fording  to  several  of  them  ox)geB.  it  tk  »« 
ture  of  Ignition,  and,  at  a  netsnl  Um^ 
aided  by  atmospheric  air,  oiiditing  or  tx^ 
others :  it  also  combines  with  loincflf  tkci:  i  ^ 
Water  is  a  solvent  of  many  other  m\^M»^  ■ ' 
of  the  animal  or  vegetable  produeU  en  i»» - 
it,  and  all  of  them  are  effected  bj  it  !■»(»'; 
agent.     Those  compounds  in  wWdi  vi»  ^^  • 
intimate  combination,  and  tbe  propenw^  •* 
it  appears  to  modify,  are  named  kfirdn.  « -^ 
times  exists  in  union,  in  tbe  proportioBa** 
(represented  by  nine  to  hydn^en  •»««^* 
times  two  atoms  (or  eighteen  psrti  by  «"*  ' 
combined,  and  sometimes  evea  tes  itaa 
the  extensive  solvent  power  of  wstffjrt"*^ 
ever  met  with  pare  in  natore.    ^'^.^V\ 
or  river  water  is  impregnstcd  wits  ■*» 
earthy  bodies  of  different  kindi.    Sjjaf '" 
contuns  carbonate  of  lime,  "«w^*^.' 
muriate  of  soda,  with  a  trace  of  "V** 
a  little  sulphate  of  potash  or  nh.  »«  "" 
contains  carbonate  of  lime,  moriste  9^^ 
each  of  these  also  sometimes  a  littk  iib&- 
water,  besides  these,  contains  •l««J? '.»*[. 
sulphate  of  lime,  the  presence  of  wkw  »  ^ 
cause  of  the  qualitv  termed  WA««  "J' 
Rain  or  snowwater  is  freer  from  then  W" 
stances,  but  is  not  perfectly  pore, »  1*^^ 
trace  of  muriate  of  soda  and  moriste  dm, 
presence  of  these  different  mlbie  «A^' 
stances  is  judged  of  by  the  Wown«  k** 
in  the  quantity  of  a  few  drope  of  •^rJL" 
or  two  of  water.    A  solution  of  "*"^ *^ 
produces  a  turbid  appeamnee  from  ^fr] 
any  sulphate  or  carbonaU,  snd  ^}^ 
anee  of  it  arisii«  fiwn  the  letter »  n^ 
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uddiiig  a  drop  or  isro  of  pare  niiiie  muL  A  lolu- 
tion  of  nitrate  of  lUfer  gives  a  blush  precipitate 
from  the  presence  of  any  muriate ;  and  if  this  test 
is  applied  aft«r  the  previous  application  of  nitrate 
of  bar jTtes  (care  being  taken  that  this  last  is  free 
from  all  muriatic  acid),  it  is  more  certain,  as  any 
predpltatioa  from  the  presence  of  a  sulphate  or 
carbonate  is  removed.  A  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead  causes  a  turbid  appearance,  if  sulphates  or 
carbonates  are  present;  while  it  produces  a  less 
marked  effect  from  the  presence  of  muriates.  A 
solution  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  detects  lime  by  pre- 
cipitation :  and  a  solution  of  soap  in  alcohol  iudi- 
catesy  bv  the  degree  of  turbid  appearance  it  pro- 
duces, Me  predominance  of  sulphate  of  lime,  or  the 
degree  of  hardness,  as  it  is  called.  If  a  solution  of 
phosphate  of  soda  produce  a  milkiness  after  a  pre- 
vious addition  of  a  similar  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  magnesia  is  present.  The  presence  of 
free  carbonic  add  is  detected  by  a  slight  milkiness 
being  produced  by  the  addition  of  an  equal  portion 
of  lime  water  to  the  water,  and  with  still  more 
delicacy  by  super-acetate  of  lead.  It  is  also  dis- 
covered in  the  air  expelled  by  boiling,  which,  on 
being  agitated  with  lime  water,  affords  a  milky  pre- 
cipitate. Water  is  freed  from  adl  foreign  substances 
by  distillation. 

^  WATERS,  MiNxaAL.  Under  the  article  Mm- 
ml  Watert,  in  this  work,  their  definition  was  given, 
and  a  division  of  them  into  classes  pointed  out :  a 
notice  also  of  some  of  their  principal  localities  was 
appended.  In  ibis  place,  we  shall  present  some 
additional  information  respecting  the  localities  of 
mineral  waters,  their  temperature,  chemical  consti- 
tution, and  medicinal  qualities.  The  division  of  min- 
eral watera  above  alluded  to,  was  into  salphureous, 
carbonated,  chalybeate  and  laline. 

Among  the  most  celebrated  waters  of  the  sul- 
phureous cUss  are  those  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  twelve 
leagues  west  from  Cologne,  nine  north-east  from 
Liege,  and  eighty  from  Paris.  Its  thermal  watera 
appear  to  have  been  known  to  the  Romans;  but 
tbey  owe  their  modem  fame  to  Charlemagne,  who 
made  Aix-la-Chapelle  his  residence,  and  occasion- 
ally held  his  levee  in  the  bath,  with  all  his  attend- 
ants. The  temperatura  of  these  watera  varies,  at 
the  different  baths,  from  1  lO""  to  \4S^  Fahr.  They 
contain  carbonates  of  soda,  lime  and  magnesia,  mu- 
riate and  sulphate  of  soda  and  silex.  The  gases  are 
in  the  following  proportions :«- 


NttrofrcD. 

f^.  ,1    III  I  — »j 
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Their  medicinal  qualities  have  been  long  well 
known.  They  are  adapted  to  all  chronic  cutaneom 
disorders,  asthmatic  affections,  chronic  rheumatism, 
dyspepsia,  diseases  of  the  uterus,  stiffness,  weakness 
and  contraction  of  the  limbs  from  gun-shot  wounds. 
Their  use  b  external  and  intcrnaL  Those  watera 
of  the  present  dass  existing  in  the  United  States  of 
America  which  ara  the  best  known,  an  the  Wkiie 
SulphMT  $pHMff9  of  Virgima. 

The  carbonated  waters,  whose  characteristic  is 
the  predominance  of  carbonic  acid,  are  both  cold 
and  tfaermaL  Their  medical  use  is  most  advantage- 
ously displaced  in  allaying  the  thint  and  heat  of 
feverish  action  which  accompany  a  disturbed  state 
of  the  stomach,  and  inflammation  of  the  liver  and 
other  viscera,  and  in  subduing  irritation  of  the  kid- 
neys, and  checking  copions  diacbaiges.     The  two 


most  celebrated  thermal  acidulous  springs  In  France 
are  those  of  Mont  d*Or  and  of  YvdbL  The  former 
were  known  to  tho  Romans.  There  ara  four  prin- 
dpal  springs  at  Bfont  d'Or,  the  temperatura  of  diree 
of  which  are  deddedly  thermal,  and  stand  respeo- 
tivdyat  107^  IW  and  113<>  Fahr.;  while  the 
fourUi  is  of  the  low  temperatura  of  62^  Fahr.  An 
analysis  of  one  of  these  springs  gives. 


Free  cHbonle  add, 
CerboiMteoftoda, 
Sulphate  of  lodat 
Mniiate  oftoda,  . 
AlomliMi.  . 
CariMaateofliine^ 
Oxide  of  Iroo. 
Oarbonateof 
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There  are  seven  springs  at  IHchi,  ranging  in  tem- 
peratura from  72^  to  1 12^  Fahr.  The  proportions 
of  the  saline  ingredients  vary  in  each.  All  contain, 
however,  carbonic  add,  carbonates  of  lime,  mag- 
nesia, soda,  sulphate  of  soda  and  muriate  of  soda. 

Of  the  cold  carbonated  watera,  those  of  Sellz^ 
situated  on  the  Rhine,  nine  leagues  north-east  of 
Strasburg,  are  the  most  celebrated.  The  artificial 
Salts  water  is  made  as  follows : — 


Water. 

90  OS. 

Carbonic  add. 

.     Stlmeatlie 

CBrtKMMteoTMda, 

4gn. 

Mniiate  oftoda, 

S9   .. 

CariMoatoormaciicMak 

a    . 

The  best  example  of  this  dass  afforded  by  America, 
is  found  in  the  Sweet  springs,  Monroe  county,  Vir- 
ginia. 

Chalybeate  watera  owe  their  characteristic  pro- 
perties, both  chemical  and  medidnal,  to  an  impreg- 
nation of  iron,  in  the  state  of  an  oxide,  whidi  is 
held  in  solution  by  carbonic  add.  They  ara  limpid, 
inodorous,  and  have  a  peculiar  styptic  taste.  Ex- 
posed to  the  air,  they  become  covered  with  an 
iridescent  peUide,  and  a  quantity  of  ochrey  matter 
subsides,  the  water  at  the  same  time  losing  its 
taste.  The  effects  of  watera  of  this  dan  ara  modi- 
fied bv  the  quantity  of  carbonic  add  in  excess,  and 
of  saline  ingredients.  One  of  the  purest  of  the 
cUss  is  that  of  Tunbridge,  in  England.  The  wa- 
ten  of  Tunbridge  Wells  ara  not  strong,  however, 
with  saline  or  ferruginous  ingredients,  one  gaUon 
containing  only  seven  and  a  hdf  grains.  They  are 
found  particularly  useful  in  dyspepsia,  uterine  debi- 
lity, cutaneous  complaints,  and  gravel.  The  most 
noted  chalvbeates  in  Europe  are  the  Spa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Belgium,  and  Pyrmont,  in  Westphalia. 
Spa  is  a  small  town,  situated  in  a  mountainous  dis- 
trict, which  forms  part  of  the  forest  of  Ardennes. 
It  is  ten  leagues  from  Aix-la-Chapelle,  six  from 
Liege,  and  seventy-five  from  Paris.  The  edifices 
and  places  of  public  amusement  are  on  a  magnifi- 
cent scale.  There  are  seven  springs,  of  which 
number  that  of  Pouhon  is  the  prindpal.  It  con- 
tains, according  to  Bergmann,  in  one  hundred  pounds 
of  the  water, 

Crrttalliaedeaiboiuiteofsoda,  IMgra. 

MnteteorMda,  18    .. 

Cteboneteoflnm,  18    » 

carbonate  of  Bme,  .  154    .. 

Carbonate  of  magneria,  .  868    .. 

748 

A  hundred  cubic  inches  of  the  water  contain  forty- 
five  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  add  gas.  The  action 
of  these  watera  is  tonic,  aperient,  and  cooling ;  they 
strengthen  muscular  action,  and  are  efficacious  in 
diseHses  prucceding  from  weakness  and  relaxation 
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of  the  tissues.  Pyrmont  is  situated  near  the  river 
Weser,  four  leagues  from  Hamelet,  in  Westphalia. 
It  has  six  principal  springs,  ail  of  the  temperature 
of  55^  Fahr.  The  Pyrroont  springs  contain,  in  one 
hundred  pounds  of  the  water, 


CryttalllMd  mimate  ot  loda. 
Muriate  of  nuwneBia, 
Cryttallissd  muphate  of  loda. 
Cwbonate  of  iron, 
Gsi^onateofllme,    . 
carbonate  of  nutfnMiB. 
■  princhuM)  • 


mgrt. 
1S4    . 
M7   .. 

HS  •• 

880    .. 
•    .. 
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One  hundred  pounds  of  this  water  contain  fifteen 
hundred  grains  of  carbonic  add.  It  is  said  to  be 
eminently  tonic.  In  the  United  States  of  America, 
there  are  a  great  number  of  chalybeate  springs :  the 
most  noted  of  which  are  those  of  Ballston. 

Under  the  saline  class  are  comprised  those  mine- 
ral waters  in  which  there  are  neutral  salts  enough 
to  produce  a  marked,  and  generally  purgative  ope- 
ration. The  salts  most  usually  present  are  the 
sulphates,  muriates,  and  carbonates;  such  as  the 
sulphates  of  magnesia  and  soda,  muriates  and  car- 
bonates of  soda  and  lime.  The  proportion  of  gase- 
ous matter  is  seldom  large.  When  there  is  a  con- 
siderable  addition  of  carbonic  acid  in  these  waters, 
they  become  more  grateful  to  the  taste,  and  sit 
easier  on  the  stomach.  With  an  impregnation  of 
iron,  they  acquire  tonic  and  stimulating  powers, 
and  are  used  with  other  views  than  merely  to  their 
purgative  operation.  Of  the  thermal  saline  waters, 
the  most  celebrated  are  those  of  PhmbUreM,  Bour' 
bon^Ltmcjf,  in  France ;  of  CarUbad  and  Teplitx,  in 
Germany ;  of  Lucca  and  St  Julian,  in  Italy.  Plom- 
bidres,  m  the  department  of  the  Vosges,  ninety 
leagues  from  Paris,  owes  its  conveniences  to  Stanis- 
laus, king  of  Poland.  The  temperature  of  its 
springs  varies  from  90°  to  144^  Fahr.  A  pint  of 
the  water  contains 


Carbonate  of  sod^ 
Snlphateofaoda, 
Muriate  of  aoda, 
SUex. 
CaiiMnate  of  Uiae, 


irrains 
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The  waters  of  Bourbon- Lancy  are  celebrated  in  the 
annals  of  France,  as  the  means  by  which  Catharine 
de  Medids,  wife  of  Henry  IL,  was  cured  of  her 
sterility.  She  made  use  of  them,  agreeably  to  the 
advice  of  her  physician,  Fernel,  as  drink,  and  by 
way  of  bath.  She  had  after  this  visit,  in  due  time 
and  series,  her  three  children,  Henry,  Charles,  and 
Francis,  all  three  kings  of  France  in  succession. 
From  gratitude  to  her  physician,  she  presented  him, 
on  the  birth  of  each  son,  10,000  crowns.  The  effi. 
cacy  of  these  waters  is  chiefly  due  to  their  elevated 
temperature. 

Bohemia  abomids  in  mineral  waters.  The  most 
distinguished  are  those  of  Carlsbad.  The  most  im- 
portant of  the  springs  at  this  place  arises  with  great 
vehemence,  and  in  a  most  copious  stream,  intolera- 
bly hot  to  the  touch,  and  boiling  up  with  violence. 
Its  temperature  is  invariably  165^  Fahr.  The  an- 
alysis  of  Berzelius  shows  the  water  of  this  spring 
to  contain 


Sniphate  of  soda, 
OaiWnate  of  •oda. 
Muriate  of  toda, 
Ckrbonate  of  lime, 
Finale  of  Ui 
Fli«Mpliate  c 
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Finale  of  UaM, 


CanlrtI  orrr. 
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c.ri><».u.r*<ii«ut^*?-   is 

Caiboaateofiufnolit  .   ^i,,^ 

PlKMpkate  of  AlVBDM,     .  mm 

Cartooate  of  mttDpacH^  .   ^^^ 

SUox.  .      Maoi 

The  Teplitz  waters,  thougli  Im  dkuoa  'L 
those  of  Carkbad,  enjoy  coaadenble  repotiik-: 
Their  temperature  is  117®  Fklir.   Tke  tkru. 
waters  of  St  Julian  springs  coBtiiB  a  lup  pQ(^. 
tion  of  saline  ingredients ;  ud  tbdr  w;  ipt* 
attracts  a  large  company  of  ItafiiDindftti^ 
The  most  noted  cold  ninic  nboil  ntei  .* 
Europe  are  those  of  Epioa  md  Cbdtnbc,  j 
England,  and  Seidlits  and  Seididils,  in  Bo^ 
At  Cheltenham,  there  are  siz  diiSeRBt  tpntji.  \ 
wine  gallon  of  the  water  contaiBt460gnin  /»J. 
phate  of  soda,  40  grains  of  mmkbt  of  Ra  -. 
some  muriate  of  limCi  snd  muristend  arVti> 
magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  csrbonic  leid  and  r."(/ 
One  of  the  springs  hss  an  iinpffcgstfioiofti,^ 
eted  hydrogen.    Of  the  Seidltts  viten,  1 1^ 
copious  notice  must  be  tsken.   Thtitme- 
the  simple  saline  springs  is  thsl  of  tk  nk*. 
Seidlits,  in  Bohemia,  nine  milei  fho  ?Ki. 
Five  pints  of  its  water  eontain 


Reriaona 


Solphate  of  magnfria. 
Sulphate  of  soda. 
Sulphate  of  ttme, 
Caitonate  of  Ume,    . 
Carbonkadd,      . 


.  I 


The  Seidliti  water  u  geaerslly  eoofcttd  «■  > 
tepid  temperature  before  being  drask.  Tk:^ 
ing  is  the  formuU  for  prepsrii^  irti6cal  Sa. 
waters: — 


Caxfwnic  acU. 
Sulphate  of  manerfa, 
Mojriateofr  — ^ 
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The  mixtures  soUi  in  the  sbopm^tkt.  • 
Seidiitz  poufdtn  have  no  resemUisei  bo** 
tion  to  the  real  salts  of  that  nsait  Tkpi«r 
prepared  by  the  apothecary  arc  oae  Kt  cf  anr 
acid,  the  other  of  the  U^carboottc  of  n^  «- 
when  added  together  in  sdotioa  is  nir,  m  • 
tartrate  of  soda,  with  a  disei^^geBiat  a^  o^ - 
acid.     The  patent  SeidkU  paidtn,  •  tv  i- 
called,  consist  of  two  different  powden  i:- 
contained  in  the  white  paper  cooastiirfw^'^ 
of  tartarized  soda,  and  two8eniplei0f(«^* 
soda ;  that  in  the  blue  paper  of  tbiity-iTe  n 
tartaric  add.     Of  the  laline  nuoenl  iprA't 
United  States,  those  of  Ssiatogs  st  bj  :^ '- 
most  eelebrated.  . 

The  medicinal  quaUties  of  tbii  ipr?^;;" 
quired  for  it  a  reputation  abroad,  to  wW***' 
fountain  in  America  has  yet  attsiaid;  *< 
highly  probable,  from  the  active  upi^^  *' 
enter  into  ito  compoaition,  that  it  will  m^ 
retain  the  ascendencj.  Such  are  iif  nn  tf<  "^ 
liar  quaUties,  that,  while  it  opersta  » <•'  "J. 
and  efBdent  medidne.  it  jiuisisifi  tk  pn^"* 
an  agreeable  and  delightful  bevar^:  "^  **'  ^ 
■ought  afler  and  drunk  by  ail  diMi  of  P^^ 
ply  to  gratify  the  paUte,  or  to  sOsy  «Wtb<  ' 
altbouj^,  in  this  way,  it  is  freqaeotl/tiU^ 
fident  qnantatica  to  produce  its  sh^vii**^ 
upon  the  bowds,  it  is  seldom,  if  em.  b0«* ^ 
•ttended  with  any  unpleasant 
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ftlweys  ooniidered,  by  thoM  who  thtii  use  it,  as  in- 
▼igomtiar  and  healthy. 

Sea-Vniier  exceeds  all  others  in  the  extent  of  its 
saline  impregnation.  On  an  aTerage — for  there  is 
a  difference,  in  this  respect,  in  varioos  latitudes — 
the  quantity  of  saline  matter  appears  to  be  about 
one  twenty*ninth,  of  which  from  the  experiments 
of  Bergmann  and  Lavoisier,  there  are  about  twenty 
muriate  of  soda,  five  muriate  of  magnesia,  three 
sulphates  of  magnesia  and  soda,  and  one  sulphate 
of  lime.  An  analysis  of  doctor  Murray  gives,  out 
of  10,000  parts  of  water  obtained  from  the  frith  of 
Forth,  220-01  parts  of  common  salt,  33*16  sulphate 
of  soda,  42*06  muriate  of  magnesia  and  7*84  muri- 
ate  of  lime.  Sea-water  also  contains  potash  and 
small  quantities  of  hydriodic  and  hydrobromir  adds. 
Sea-water  b  used  medicinally,  either  as  an  aperient 
or  an  alterative.  The  waters  of  the  Dead  sea, 
according  to  doctor  Maroet,  eontain,  in  100  grains. 


Morkkto  or  MxU. 
Muriate  of  Hrid. 
Mofiftto  ofiiuigiiflCls* 
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WATER  CEMENTS.     See  Cements, 

WATER,  Holt.     See  Holy  Water. 

WATER.CRESS  t">yiR6n¥m  naUurtium') ;  a 
cruciferous  plant,  said  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe.  It  grows  on  the  margin  of  clear  streams, 
or  even  partly  immersed  in  the  water.  The  stem  is 
decumbent  at  the  base,  upright,  and  somewhat 
branching  above,  and  a  foot  or  more  in  length. 
The  leaves  are  smooth  and  pinnatilid,  with  the 
lobes  nnore  or  less  sinuate  on  the  margin,  and  the 
termindi  one  always  largest.  The  flowers  are  small 
and  white.  The  plant  is  emploved  in  medicine,  as 
nn  antiscorbutic.  Great  quantities  are  also  con- 
sumed  as  salad  in  Paris,  and  other  cities  of  the 
north  of  Europe ;  and  it  is  now  cultivated,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  in  many  places.  In  the  bed 
of  a  clear  stream,  the  plants  are  inserted  in  rows, 
in  the  direction  of  the  current ;  and  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary is  to  teke  up  and  replant  occasionally,  to 
keep  them  free  from  mud,  or  any  accumulation  of 
foreign  matter,  and  to  see  that  other  plants  do  not 
find  their  way  into  the  plantation. 

WATER-LILY  {nymphtta)  ;  a  beautiful  ffenus 
of  aquatic  plante,  the  greatest  ornament  of  our 
lakes  and  slow-moving  waters.  Their  roote  are 
large  and  fleshy,  often  creeping  horizontally  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water.  The  leaves  are  rounded  and 
heart-shaped,  supported  on  a  stalk  so  long  as  to 
permit  them  to  float  on  the  surface.  The  flowers 
are  large,  and  contain  numerous  petals,  so  as  to 
appear  double.  In  the  morning,  they  raise  them- 
selves out  of  the  water  to  expand,  and  close  again, 
reposing  upon  the  surface,  in  the  afternoon.  The 
celebrated  iohu  of  Egypt,  (N.  lotus),  has  flowers  of 
a  pink  colour,  and  the  margin  of  the  leaves  tooth- 
ed. It  grows  in  vast  quantities  in  the  plains  of 
Lower  Egypt,  near  Cairo,  at  the  time  they  are 
under  water.  The  roots  are  oblong,  tuberous,  as 
large  as  an  ^gg,  blackish  extemauy,  and  yellow 
within,  and  are  eaten,  cooked  in  various  manners. 
The  seeds  are  also  used  in  some  districts  to  make 
a  sort  of  bread.  This  custom  existed  in  the  time 
of  Herodotus  and  Theophrastus.  The  yellow  wa- 
ter-lilies are  now  separated  from  the  genus,  under 
the  name  of  aspAor.  They  are  much  less  oma- 
mental  than  the  preceding,  and  differ  essentially  in 
the  form  of  the  flower. 
WATER-MELON.  See  JIfeAm. 
WATER.SNAKE«     See  SerpenL 


WATERFORD ;  a  maritime  county  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Munster  in  Ireland,  bounded  by  the  nvcr 
Suir,  which  separates  it  from  Kilkenny  and  Tipper- 
ary,  on  the  north ;  by  the  harbour  of  its  own  name, 
an  arm  of  the  sea  running  up  between  this  county 
and  Wexford,  on  the  east ;  by  the  sea,  on  the  south ; 
and  by  the  county  of  Cork,  on  the  west,  the  river 
Blackwater  here  flowing  along  part  of  iU  boundary. 
It  is  about  fifty-one  miles  in  length,  and  twenty, 
nine  in  breadth,  and  contains  710  E^lish  square 
miles,  or  454,400  English  acres,  divided  into  the 
liberties  of  the  city  of  Wat«rford,  and  seven  ba- 
ronies, and  including  seventy-four  parishes  belong- 
ing to  the  sees  of  Waterford  and  Lismore. 

Very  little  of  this  district  is  level,  the  &r  greater 
part  beiqg  hilly,  and  much  of  it  mountainous.  It 
IS  only  on  the  south  and  east  that  it  is  rich  and 
productive ;  on  the  west  and  north,  which  are  occu- 
pied  by  the  high  grounds,  the  proportion  of  fertile 
land  is  inconsiderable.  Yet  the  wooded  banks  oi 
the  Suir  and  the  Blackwater,  and  of  the  streams 
that  join  them,  present  many  delightful  and  ronum- 
tic  views,  diversified  by  ancient  castles  and  the 
modem  seats  of  the  proprietors.  The  Suir,  which 
has  its  source  in  Tipperary,  on  the  north,  after  en- 
tering this  county,  flows  almost  due  east,  till  it 
joins  the  Barrow  and  the  Nore,  beyond  the  cit^  of 
Waterford,  and  then,  taking  a  southern  direction, 
these  united  streams  enter  the  sea  at  the  harbour 
of  Waterford ;  forming  an  estuarjf  nine  Irish  miles 
long,  and  two  broad.  At  the  aty  of  Waterford, 
the  Suir  is  about  a  mile  broad,  with  a  depth  suflS- 
dent  for  vessels  of  considerable  burden.  The 
Blackwater  rises  on  the  confines  of  Kerry,  and, 
after  traversing  the  county  of  Cork,  comes  into 
Waterford,  a  Sttle  to  the  east  of  Fermoy.  At 
Cappoquin,  beyond  Lismore,  where  it  suddenly 
bends  to  the  south,  it  becomes  navigable  for  small 
vessels,  and  pursuing  its  course  southwards,  falls 
into  the  sea  at  Youghall  Bay.  The  climate  of  this 
and  the  other  districts  on  the  south  coast  of  Ireland 
is  exceedingly  mild.  Frost  and  snow  are  never  of 
any  duration,  and  cattle  continue  to  graie  all  the 
year  round. 

In  this  county  there  are  some  very  large  estates, 
of  which  the  most  extensive  belongs  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire.  Leases  are  eommonly  for  twenty-one 
years  and  a  life ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
where  the  land  is  most  valuable,  &rms  are  smsJl. 
According  to  Mr  Wakefield's  information,  '*  in  this 
county,  when  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  farmer  mar- 
ries, the  fiither,  instead  of  giving  her  a  portion,  di- 
vides hia  farm  between  himself  and  son4n-law ;  the 
next  daughter  gets  one-half  of  the  remainder,  and 
this  division  and  subdivision  continues  as  long  as 
there  are  dau^ters  to  be  disposed  of.  In  regard 
to  the  male  children,  they  are  turned  out  into  the 
world,  and  left  to  shift  for  themselves  the  best  way 
they  can."  A  great  deal  of  butter  is  made  even 
among  the  mountains,  where  small  cows,  suited  to 
the  nature  of  the  pastures,  form  the  principal  stock. 
There  are  very  few  sheep,  and  those  of  a  bad  de- 
scription ;  and  comparatively  but  a  small  portion 
is  in  tillage.  Where  lime  is  used  as  a  manure,  it 
must  be  brought  from  a  distance,  as  there  is  no 
limestone  to  the  east  of  the  Bladtwater.  Orchards 
are  numerous  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  and  ex- 
tensive plantations  of  timber  trees  have  been  form- 
ed in  various  parts.  Fune  is  so  much  used  as  fuel, 
that  whole  fields  are  kept  under  this  shrub  for  the 
purpose.  The  towns  are  Waterford,  Dungarvon. 
Tallagfa,  and  Lismore.  all  except  the  first,  places  of 
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WATERFORD-WATERLOO. 


no  great  importance.     Population  of  tbe  county,  in 
1841,  m,971. 

WATERFORD ;  a  city  and  seaport  of  Ireland, 
and  chief  town  of  the  county  of  Waterford,  situat- 
ed on  the  river  Suir,  ninety-four  miles  south-west 
of  Dublin.  This  dty  employs  many  vessels  in  the 
Newfoundland  trade,  whence  they  sail  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  return  with  the  productions  of  these 
islands.  The  harbour  is  deep  and  spacious,  and  pro- 
tected by  a  fort.  The  quay  about  half  a  mile  long, 
is  considered  the  most  beautiful  in  Europe.  A  fine 
wooden  bridge  has  been  erected  here,  to  facilitate 
communication  with  the  counties  of  Wexford  and 
Kilkenny.  The  population  of  Waterford,  indud- 
ingthesuburbs,inl841  was  23,2 16,  which  is  sometnou- 
sands  less  than  it  was  estimated  at  nearly  fifty 
years  ago.  By  the  reform  act  of  1832,  it  is  entitled 
to  return  two  members  to  tbe  imperial  parliament, 
to  which  it  previously  returned  but  one. 

WATERLANDERS.     See  AnabapHsta. 

WATERLOO ;  a  Belgic  village,  on  the  road 
from  Charleroi  to  Brussels,  about  ten  miles  from 
the  latter  dty,  at  the  entrance  of  the  forest  of 
Soignies.  A  riiort  distance  from  this  village,  oc- 
curred, June  18,  1815,  the  memorable  battle  to 
which  Wellington  gave  the  name  of  his  bead- quar- 
ters, Waterloo ;  Blucher  that  of  the  turning  point 
of  the  contest.  Belle  Alliance  ;  and  the  French  that 
of  tbe  chief  point  of  their  attack,  St  Jean.  After 
the  engagement  at  Quatre  Bras  (q.  v.),  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  battle  of  Ligny,  Wellington  had 
retired  to  the  forest  of  Soignies,  and,  June  17,  oc- 
cupied an  advantageous  position  on  the  hdghts  ex- 
tending from  the  little  town  of  Braine  la  Lend  to 
Ohain.  Blucher  having  promised  to  support  him 
with  all  bis  army,  he  here  resolved  to  risk  a  battle. 
The  British  army  was  divided  into  two  lines.  The 
right  of  the  first  line  consisted  of  the  second  and 
fourth  British  divisions,  the  third  and  sixth  Hano- 
verians, and  the  first  corps  of  Belgians,  under  lord 
Hill.  •  The  centre  was  composed  of  the  corps  of 
tbe  prince  of  Orange,  with  the  Brunswickers  and 
troops  of  Nassau,  having  the  guards,  under  general 
Cocke,  on  the  right,  and  the  division  of  general 
Alten  on  the  left.  The  left  wing  consisted  of  the 
divisions  of  Picton,  Lambert  and  Kempt.  The 
second  line  was,  in  most  instances,  formed  of  the 
troops  deemed  least  worthy  of  confidence,  or  which 
had  suffered  too  severely,  in  the  action  of  the  seven- 
teenth, to  be  again  exposed  until  necessary.  It  was 
placed  behind  the  declivity  of  the  heights  to  the 
rear,  in  order  to  be  sheltered  from  the  cannonade, 
but  sustained  much  loss  from  shells,  during  the  ac- 
tion. The  cavalry  were  stationed  in  the  rear,  and 
distributed  all  along  the  line,  but  chiefly  posted  on 
the  left  of  the  centre,  to  the  east  of  the  Charleroi 
causeway.  The  farm-house  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  in 
the  front  of  the  centre,  was  garrisoned ;  but  there 
was  not  time  to  prepare  it  effectually  for  defence. 
The  villa,  gardens  and  farm-yard  of  Hougomont 
formed  a  strong  advanced  post  towards  the  centre 
of  the  right.  The  whole  British  position  formed  a 
sort  of  curve,  tbe  centre  of  which  was  nearest  to 
the  enemy,  and  the  extremities,  particularly  the 
right,  drawn  considerably  backward.  Napoleon 
had  bivouacked^  a  cannon-shot  from  the  British 
camp,  on  the  eminence  of  Belle  Alliance.  1^  army 
consisted  of  three  corps  of  in&ntry,  two  of  cavalry, 
and  all  the  guards.  It  might  contain  about  90,000 
soldiers.*    On  the  other  hand,  the  combined  Bri- 

•  Are4irding  to  Gourgand.  NapoleoD't  army  ainoanCed  to  not 
more  Uuui  CT.O0O  men  and  240  piccev  of  srtUlery.    Manhal 


tish  and  Dutch  fisrecs  (priaee  Fndcrie  o(  tW  5c 
therlands  having  remsined  st  Hil  «^  19j000u 
amounted   to  about  €0,000  mes.    Acndbf  ^t 
Oourgaud's  account,  Nspoleoa't  dcagi  m  to  bni 
the  centre  of  the  Britidi,  sad  cut  cff  tkdr  ictus, 
but  in  all  events  to  tepsisie  tlm  fin  tk  Prv. 
sians.     The  battle  began  sbooi  noon,  Jme  18,  k) 
an  attack  of  the  second  Freod  Wtilioi  oo  tk  li. 
vanced  post  of  Hougomont.   Tbe  vood,  d«i<o^ 
by  the  troops  of  Nassau,  wis  tikes  Vy  it  UmA, 
but  the  house,  garden  and  fiusMiffiai  vere  nu. 
tained  by  the  British  gnsids.    Abooi  tvoodod, 
four  columns  of  French  iniutry  timeA  bm 
Belle  Alliance,  against  the  Britiik  ccRtit  Tk 
cavalry  supported  them,  but  were  npohed  bj  ik 
British  cavalry,  while  the  infintry,  iihobdM 
their  way  to  the  centre  of  tlie  Britok  posta, 
were  attacked  by  a  brigade  brongkt  i^hn'M 
second  line  by  general  Picton,  while,  it  tkw 
time,  a  brigade  of  heavy  Britiik  anlry  cM 
them  in  flank.    The  French  colunm  icr  kike 
with  great  slaughter,  and  more  tbu^OOOasn^ 
prisoners.     About  this  period,  tbe  Fra^  ttL 
themselves  masters  of  the  fm  of  U  Bate  Str. 
and  retained  it  for  some  time,  bst  vm  ti  jc^ 
driven  out  by  shells.    ShorUy  after,  i  peiei  t 
tack  of  the  French  cavslry  wsa  mideootki^, 
chiefly  towards  the  centre  of  tbe  Britiik  litki  '^ 
spite  of  the  continued  fire  of  tbiity  piaarf**"- 
lery,  they   compelled  the  artillery-«a  ti  t :  ■ 
within   the    squares.     Tbe  aurMiim  wtaK 
their  onset,  and  rode  up  to  the  iqowa. »  ^ 
fidence  of  sweeping  them  awsy  before  xlamr. 
but  they  were  driven  back  by  thettoMir.i 
the  British  infimtry.    Enraged  at  tbe  osB '--^ 
of  his  exertions.  Napoleon  now  Ibrew  b  *> 
siers  on  the  British  line,  between  tw  (*»- 
They  broke  through  between  tbe  •q««»'^ ']' 
attacked  and  defeated  by  the  BiitiA  od  l^ 
cavalry.     During  the  battle,  ^^^{J^  * 
t  erics  were  stationed  only  a  fewbBBW|«» 
front  of  the  British,  and  did  greit  eie«tJB  i 
five  o'clock,  the  repeated  sttacki  of  wje**" 
hers  had  already  weakened  tbe  BriAK  *  ' 
victory  seemed  to  incline  to  the  tide  rf"*^** 
At  this  juncture,  the  van  of  tbe  foBftlr** 
battalion  (which  the  French  thoagbt,it  w].^  ' 
the  corps  of  Grouchy),  under  thecoii«BiBd««;^ 
ral  BQlow,  showed  itself  in  firoot  of  iw  w** 
Frichemont,  on  the  right  flsnk  sad  tbe  wff  ' 
enemy.     The  battalion  had  left  Wsm  ^  ^■ 
same  morning,  and,  animated  by  tbe  ir^ 
prince  Bliicher,  had  overcome  sll  t^^^_ 
the  march.     The  sixth  French  corps,  «^ 
tioned  as  the  reserve  of  the  right  »^;!^  ^ 
diately  opposed  to  the  Pruesisns,  tM  »**J.^ 
ensued.     It  was  six  o'dock  when  *!*J*|^j 
Napoleon,  meanwhile,  when  he  V''^'^^' 
of  the  Prussians,  instead  of  diminiAi»|»«7 
on  the  BriUsh  Une,  resolved  to  s«tfl  <«  ^' 
his  forces.      The  second  P^^*[^i.I 
cavalry,  and  all  the  guards,  therew«.F^  ^ 
selves  in  motion.     Wellington  ^"^y'JJ^  . 
approach,  and,  as  soon  as  the  ^''"*  *j\ .. 
arrived  within  a  short  distance,  ^^^T-L-- 
so  murderous  a  fire  that  they  •W*^ 
compelled  to  fire  in  return.    The  right  so? 
French  had  also  advanced  at  the  wa^. 
the  centre,  had  driven  the  Nsass  wf*: '^ 
Papelotte,  and  attained  the  ?Tvmt»^ 


Oi'oueay  maTCiiM,  on  tae  asviSSiwa^  ^^* 
i  as^SaO  men  and  110  jnraca  of  aftfllirf. 
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TUs  movemeat  d«ttroyMl»  for  •  moment, 
the  eonnesdoii  of  the  Pnimiais  with  th«  British 
left  winf  ,  and  made  the  situation  of  affairs,  at  this 
juncture,  critical.  The  sudden  appearance  of  the 
first  brigade  of  the  first  Prussian  battalion,  under 
general  Ziethen,  decided  the  battle.  Their  arrival 
had  been  delayed  by  a  necessary  change  in  their 
march  and  by  the  badness  of  the  roads.  These 
brave  soldiers  Immediately  separated  the  sixth 
French  corps  from  the  rest  of  the  army,  and,  by 
means  of  twenty-four  cannon  brought  to  bear  on 
the  rear  of  the  enemy,  put  them  to  flight.  At  the 
same  moment,  the  British  cavalry  had  overthrown 
and  dispersed,  after  a  brave  resistance,  the  intotry 
stationed  at  La  Haye.  These  troops  became  min- 
gled,  at  Belle  Alliance,  with  those  who  were  pur- 
sued, bv  the  first  Prussian  corps ;  and  thus  their 
defeat  became  complete.  The  British  and  Prus- 
sians followed  hotly,  and  kept  up  a  continued  fire. 
The  dborder  of  the  French  now  exceeded  all  that 
bad  been  hitherto  witnessed.  Obedience  and  order 
had  ceased ;  infiuifry  and  cavalry,  generals  and  ser* 
vants,  soldiers  and  officers,  were  mingled  in  wild 
confusion ;  every  one  consulted  only  his  own  pre- 
servation. All  the  artillery  and  baggage  were 
abandoned.  The  disorder  finally  increased  to  an 
incredible  degree,  when  Planchenoit  was  taken  by 
the  combined  eiertions  of  Killer's  brigade  and  a 
part  of  the  second  battalion.  At  Belle  Alliance, 
the  victorious  genenJs  met  Prince  Blttcher  now 
ordered  a  pursuit  on  the  part  of  the  Prussians,  with 
all  the  disposable  troops,  under  general  count 
Oneisenau*B  personal  direction.  In  Jemappes,  which 
was  taken  by  a  sudden  attack,  the  travelling  car- 
riage of  Napoleon,  with  his  jewels,  his  plate,  and 
other  valuables,  as  well  as  many  roilitaiy  chests, 
and  the  rest  of  the  baggage  of  the  French  army, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  Upwards  of 
200  cannon,  two  eagles,  and  6000  prisoners,  were 
the  trophies  of  this  victorjr.  The  whole  French 
army  was  dispersed  and  msabled.  The  lo«s  in 
killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  35,000.  The 
British  army  lost,  on  the  eighteenth,  in  killed,  two 
generals,  173  ofllccrs,  and  3242  privates,  and,  in- 
eluding  the  wounded  (among  whom  were  five  gene* 
rals  and  603  officers),  about  10,580  men.  The 
Dutch  lost,  on  this  day,  2000  men.  The  loss  of 
the  Prussian  army  amounted  to  207  officers  and 
0064  men.  Napoleon  hastened  to  Paris.  Grouchy, 
however,  returned  through  Namur  (which  the  al- 
lies had  not  occupied,  and  where  the  Prussians  at- 
tacked him  with  a  lose  of  1000  men)  to  Laon,  by 
the  road  througn  Bethel.  General  Gourgaud,  in 
his  C^i^^iie  d€  1816,  attributes  the  loss  of  the 
battle  to  the  fiiults  committed  by  marshal  Ney. 
But  the  ex-prefeet  Gemot  has  justified  the  marshal 
by  printing  the  original  orders,  which  did  not  allow 
Ney  to  act  otherwise.  It  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  Ney  caused  the  cavalry  to  advance  too  &r. 
Bfarchaad  baa  also  refuted  Gourgaud's  account. 
Napoleon  himself  gives  two  reasons  for  the  loss  of 
the  battle:  1.  The  non-arrival  of  Grouchy  (but 
Grouchy  did  not  receive,  till  seven  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  the  eighteenth,  the  command,  given  by 
Napoleon  in  the  forenoon,  to  join  the  right  wing 
of  the  French)}  2.  the  attack  of  the  mounted 
grenadiers  and  the  reserved  cavalry  without  his 
command  and  knowledge.  Napoleon,  as  he  says 
hlmaell^  was  in  great  pcraonal  danger.  When  the 
British,  towards  the  end  of  the  battle,  became  the 
aasailants,  a  portion  of  their  cavalry  and  sharp- 
shooters came  near  the  place  where  Napoleon  was. 


He  phused  himself  at  the  head  of  a  battalion,  and 
resolved  to  attack  and  die;  but  Soult  seised  his 
horse's  reins,  and  exchumed,  "  They  will  take  yor 
prisoner,  sire,  and  not  kill  you."  He,  with  gene 
rals  Drouot,  Bertrand  and  Gourgaud,  succeeded  in 
removing  the  emperor  from  the  field  of  battle. 
Napoleon,  however,  repeatedly  exclaimed,  both  be- 
fore and  after  his  arrival  at  St  Helena,  *'J*awaiM 
dtt  mourir  a  Waterloo."  A  graphic  description  of 
the  battle  has  been  given  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in 
his  Paul's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk. 

WATERLOO,  Anthony,  a  painter  and  en- 
graver,  was  bom  in  Utrecht  (according  to  some,  in 
Amsterdam),  in  1616.  His  paintings  are  confined 
almost  entirely  to  the  scenery  around  Utrecht. 
Weeninx  painted  the  men  and  animals  in  his 
landscapes.  He  is  said  to  have  died  of  want  in  an 
hospital. 

WATERSPOUT.     See  Whirlwind. 

WATER VILLE;  a  flourishing  post-town  in 
Kennebec  county,  Maine,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  Kennebec,  eif:hteen  miles  north  by  east  from 
Augusta.  The  principal  village  is  finely  situated 
at  the  head  of  boat  navigation,  and  has  considerable 
trade.  The  township  is  much  intersected  by  streams 
afifordin^  excellent  mill  seats,  and  has  a  fertile  soil. 
Population  m  1840,  2971.  Here  is  a  college  under 
the  direction  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  It  was 
founded  in  1820-  It  had,  in  1843,  a  president  and 
six  teachers.  210  alumni,  (of  whom  70  had  been  di. . 
vines)  70  students,  and  7000  volumes  in  its  lib. 
nry. 

WATLINGSTREET ;  one  of  the  Roman  mill- 
tary  roads  made  in  Britain,  while  in  possession  of 
the  Romans,  running  from  Dover  by  St  Alban's, 
Dunstable,  Towcester,  Atterston  and  Shrewsbury, 
and  ending  at  Cardigan,  in  Wales. 

WATSON,  Richaad;  an  English  prelate,  born 
at  the  village  of  Heversham,  in  Westmoreland,  in 
1737.  His  lather  waa  a  clergyman,  and  master  of 
a  free  grammar  school,  where  the  son  received  his 
early  education.  In  1754,  he  became  a  sisar  of 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  distin- 
guished for  his  intense  application  to  study,  and  for 
the  singularity  of  his  dress,  which  consisted  of  a 
coarse,  mottled  Westmoreland  coat,  and  blue  yam 
stockings.  He  regularly  took  his  degrees,  and  be- 
came a  college  tutor,  and,  in  1760,  obtained  a  fel- 
lowship. In  1764,  he  was  elected  professor  of 
chemistrv,  when  he  first  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  that  science,  and  with  great  success,  as 
appears  from  the  five  volumes  of  Chemical  Essays 
which  he  subsequently  published.  On  the  death  of 
doctor  Rntherforth,  in  1771 1  he  succeeded  him  as 
regius  professor  of  divinity.  He  early  distinguished 
himself  by  a  display  of  his  political  opinions,  in  a 
sermon  preached  before  the  university,  on  the  an- 
niversary of  the  revolution,  which  was  printed  under 
the  title  of  the  Principles  of  the  Revolution  vindi- 
cated. This  discourse  excited  a  degree  of  public 
attention  only  exceeded  by  Hoadly's  celebrated 
sermon  on  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  A  short  time 
previous  to  this  exhibition  of  his  politics,  doctor 
Watson  appeared  as  the  opponent  of  Gibbon,  to 
whom  he  addressed  a  series  of  letters,  entitled  an 
Apology  for  Christianity.  The  patronage  of  the 
duke  of  Rutland  was  exerted  to  obtain  hb  promo- 
tion to  the  see  of  Llandaff,  where  he  succeeded 
bishop  Barringtoo,  in  1762 ;  and  he  was  permitted 
to  hold,  at  the  same  time,  the  archdeaconry  of  Ely, 
his  prcfessorship,  and  other  ecdesiastical  prefer* 
roenta.     Shortly  after,  he  addreased  to  the  arehbi- 
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shop  of  Canterbury  a  letter  containing  a  project  for 
equalizing  the  value  of  church  benefices.  In  1785,  ^ 
he  publlahed  a  valuable  collection  of  Theological 
TractB,  selected  from  various  authors,  with  aiddi- 
tions,  in  6  vols.,  8vo.  The  following  year,  he  re- 
ceived a  large  addition  to  his  income  by  the  bequest 
of  a  valuable  estate  from  Mr  Luther  of  Ongar,  in 
Essex,  who  had  been  one  of  his  pupils  at  Cambridge. 
During  the  illness  of  the  king,  in  1788,  bishop 
Watson,  in  a  speech  in  the  house  of  lords,  strongly 
defended  the  right  of  the  prince  of  Wales  to  the  re« 
gency,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  maintained  by 
Mr  Pitt.  In  1796,  the  bishop  appeared  a  second 
time  as  the  defender  of  revealed  religion,  in  his 
Apology  for  the  Bible,  de«gned  as  an  answer  to 
Paine's  Age  of  Reason.  In  1796,  he  published  an 
Address  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain,  on  the 
danger  which  threatened  that  country,  from  the 
influence  of  those  principles  which  had  occasioned 
the  revolution  in  France.  Gilbert  Wakefield,  hav. 
ing  published  a  reply  to  this  address,  was  prosecuted  I 
for  sedition,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment ;  but  { 
in  the  proceedings  against  him,  bishop  Watson  took 
no  part  whatsoever.  He  always  continued  to  be  \ 
the  advocate  for  liberality,  both  in  politics  and  re-  j 
ligion :  but  his  fears  from  the  ascendency  of  French  , 
principles  were  strongly  expressed  in  a  publication 
under  the  title  of  the  Substance  of  a  Speech  in- 
tended to  have  been  spoken  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
November  22,  1803.  The  latter  part  of  his  life 
wns  chiefly  spent  in  retirement  at  Calgarth  park, 
situated  near  the  lakes  of  his  native  county,  where 
he  amused  himself  with  making  extensive  planta- 
tions of  timber-trees.  He  died  at  that  place,  July 
4,  1816.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he 
published  several  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions; Sermons,  and  Theological  Essays;  and 
after  his  death,  his  autobiographical  memoirs  were 
edited  by  his  son. 

WATSON,  RoBBKT,  LL.D.,  a  native  of  St 
Andrew's,  in  Scotland,  studied  at  the  university 
there,  and  afterwards  at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh, 
adopted  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  and  became  a 
preacher.  After  having  delivered  lectures  on  rhe- 
toric and  the  principles  of  composition,  at  Edin- 
burgh, he  obtained  the  professorship  of  logic  at  St 
Andrew's,  to  which  was  added,  by  royd  patent, 
that  of  rhetoric  and  the  belles  lettres.  On  the 
death  of  the  prindpal,  doctor  Watson  succeeded 
him,  but  died  in  1780.  He  published  the  History 
of  Philip  IL  of  Spain,  (2  vols.,  1777),  and  under- 
took  the  History  of  Philip  IIL,  which,  being  left 
imperfect  at  his  death,  was  completed  and  publish- 
ed by  doctor  William  Thomson  (1783.) 

WATT,  Jameb,  the  celebrated  improver  of  the 
steam  engine,  was  born  at  Greenock,  in  1736. 
His  father  was  a  respectable  merchant  and  magis- 
trate of  that  town,  and  James  received  a  good  edu- 
cation in  its  public  schools.  He  had  a  delicate 
constitution,  and  very  soon  displayed  the  same  love 
of  retirement  and  study  which  was  visible  in  all 
his  after  life.  Even  before  he  left  school,  he  felt 
a  strong  liking  for  the  mechanic  arts,  and  appears 
to  have  selected  a  profession  for  himself.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen,  he  repaired  to  London,  and  there  ' 
received  instruction  for  about  a  year  from  an  emi- 
nent mathematical  instrument  maker.  At  that 
time  ill  health  compelled  him  to  return  to  Green- 
ock ;  and  he  afterwards  pursued  his  studies  and  bis 
occupations  without  more  instruction.  His  pro- 
gress was,  nevertheless,  extremely  rapid,  and  he 
foon  acquired  so  much  skill  and  reputation,  that 


in  the  year  1757,  and  in  the  tiicit]f4nt  )m  ti 
bis  age,  he  vras  appointed  mstheostinl  intraw 
maker  to  the  University  of  G1m|ow.  He  ut 
apartments  given  him  is  the  Colkge,  «W  It 
remained  tiU  1768,  when  be  rciDort4  uto  im 
town,  previous  to  his  msrris^  which  tMk  pkt 
in  the  following  year. 

From  this  time,  till  1774,besd(4«iOTfl  n^ 
eer — made  several  surveys  for  tmh  mi  hvUvt 
and  some  of  his  plans  were  sfienraiimcd  itu 
execution.  It  was  daring  theie  ta  jtut,  tbt  a 
thought  of,  and  completed  moet  of  hit  iapivvmas 
of  the  steam  engine ;  but  it  im  aoi  tiO  the  iv 
1774»that  he  united  himself  with  Mr  Mtia.  i 
great  manufacturer  at  Binnioghn,  ti  «^  *« 
carry  his  improvements  into  exccntios.  httm- 
qoence  of  this,  he  removed  to  Soho^  bw  hri  n 
ham,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till  ks  fe  ; 
which  took  place  in  his  eigbtv-lbiirth  jw.  u  kj 
seat  of  Heathfield,  on  Augnit'25th,  ISIS. 

Mr  Watt  was  twice  married;  fint,  n  iH  *'<> 
his  maternal  cousin,  Miss  MiUer, who ficd ii iTIs 
leaving  a  daughter  and  a  toa;  snd,  Mcgedh.  rr 
removing  to  Birmingham,  to  Wm  MaKitmr  t 
Glasgow,  bv  whom  he  had  two  cUUite,  sit*  ^i 
died  in  their  infancy.  He  had  slio  the  tt^r-r 
to  see  his  daughter,  by  Miss  Miller^  go  bcfcn  :  ' 
to  the  grave,  though  not  till  the  hsd  girate'** 
grand  children.  His  son  was  loof  mue^  ^' 
him  in  his  business  and  his  itodio,  mA^apei 
partnership  with  the  son  of  Mr  Boslus,  i:  -k 
head  of  that  estaUishment  at  Sobo^  scsr  B«ur 
ham,  which  their  &thers  foraed,  sad  vhxi  •■ 
present  known  to  all  Europe. 

Mr  Watt  was  a  fellow  of  the  Bojii  ^^-^ 
both  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  sBiwoi- 
few  natives  of  this  country  who  hsre  h«  ««■• 
members  of  the  National  Institute  of  Fnut 

The  improvements  which  Mr  liTstt  ai^«^ 
steam  engine  were  so  great  ss  to  giw  rt  «■*  • 
new  form.  <«  It  was  by  his  infeatiooi,''  an  t^ 
Jeffrey,  "  that  its  action  was  so  npM*' 
make  it  capable  of  being  applied  to  the  fa^  ^ 
most  delicate  manufactures,  sad  iti  povn  *  ' 
creased  as  to  set  weight  and  solidity  it  Mc*- 
that  it  has  become  a  thfaig  stopendosi  i&<  v  - 
force  and  its  flexibflity— for  the  prodifisw!*^ 
It  can  exert,  and  for  the  ease,  V^oaf»,9^^ 
terity  with  which  this  power  csa  he  nnei^r 
buted,  and  applied.  The  trunk  of  u  «H>^  '^ 
can  pick  up  a  pin,  or  rend  an  osk,  "■•Jj^ta 
It  can  engrave  a  seal  and  crush  aissses  «  «*[* 
metal  like  wax-.dmwout,withoutbnBhiiMthi 

as  6ne  as  gossamer,  and  lift  a  shipof  ww  bb<^ 
ble  in  the  air.     It  can  embroider  widii  »<  "^ 
anchors,  cut  steel  into  ribbons,  •»*  •f  ^. 
vessels  against  the  fury  of  the  wsrei 
improved  steam  engine,  continues  the  np^^ 
fought  the  battles  of  Europe,  sad  aowesih'* ' 
pay  the  interest  of  our  debt,  sad  to  wjf"  - 
arduous  struggle  in  whidi  we  sre  itiH  «^  • , 
the  skill  and  capital  of  countries  l»Jf'*", 
with  taxation.    But  these  are  poor  uA^--' 
views  of  its  importance.    It  has  iaeiM^'v. 
nitely  the  mass  of  human  eomforte  snd  «;•?•* 
—has  armed  the  feeble  hand  of  M*]*^*^ 
to  which  no  limits  can  be  assigned,  ssd  tv^ 
the  dominion  of  mind  over  the  bwH  « *^ 
qualities  of  matter.     The  Wesriag i»,'^J*' ' 
versal  but  unbounded ;  and  the  Isblcd  o<r^  ; 
the*  plough  and  the  loom,  who  were  dnW  '  ^ 
erring  gratitude  of  their  rude  conteBpe»»^ 
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ferred  leu  iraportant  benefits  on  muikind  than  the 
inventor  of  the  steam  engine." 

In  fact,  almoet  every  thing  valuable  in  our  pre- 
sent engines,  except  the  mere  principle  of  creating 
|M>wer  by  condensing  steam,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
invention  of  Mr  Watt,  or  as  naturally  resulting 
from  it  Daring  his  residence  at  Ola^w,  about 
1764,  a  model  of  the  steam  engine  then  in  use,  em- 
ployed to  instruct  the  students  at  College,  was  put 
into  his  hands  to  be  repaired.  Steam,  it  is  well 
known,  can  hardly  be  prevented  from  condensing 
into  water,  in  any  vessel  that  is  not  very  nearly  of 
the  same  temperature  as  the  steam  itself.  When 
this  model  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr  Watt,  the 
general  practice  was,  to  condense  the  steam  in  the 
same  cylinder  in  which  the  piston  works ;  but  this 
cylinder  being  of  cast  iron,  was,  at  every  stroke, 
cooled  nearly  down  to  the  temperature  of  the  wa- 
ter employed  to  condense  the  steam ;  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  a  great  quantity  of  heat  was 
wasted  in  again  giving  the  cylinder  the  necessary 
temperature. 

Mr  Watt,  after  many  trials,  fell  on  a  plan  of  sav- 
ing all  this  waste  of  heat  and  fuel,  by  causing  the 
steam  to  pass  into  a  separate  vessel  for  condensa- 
tion, so  that  the  iron  cylinder  in  which  the  rare- 
fied steam  was  admitted,  to  cause  the  next  stroke 
of  the  engine,  was  never  cooled  at  aU,  and  no  heat 
wasted  in  again  bringing  it  to  a  proper  temperature. 
This  was  the  first  great  improvement  made  by  Mr 
Watt,  and  he  calculated  that  it  saved  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  quantity  of  steam  generated,  and  fuel 
consumed.  In  1769,  he  took  out  a  patent  for  this 
improvement,  which  he  styled  "  A  method  of  less- 
ening the  consumption  of  fuel  and  steam  in  steam 
engines  s"  and  sought  to  introduce  it  into  use  for 
draining  mines — at  that  time,  and  long  after,  the 
only  purpose  for  which  steam  enginea  were  em- 
ploved. 

A  conjunction,  howevert  of  many  favourable 
circumstances  was  necessary  to  ensure  success  to 
his  schemes.  Among  these  was,  his  finding  and 
associating  himself  with  Mr  Boulton,  a  gentleman 
of  a  most  enterprising  spirit,  in  love  with  great 
and  difficult  undertakings,  with  money  at  com- 
mand, and  who  had  some  years  before  established 
his  manufactory  near  Birmingham,  upon  a  scale 
as  unrivalled  for  extent  and  elegance,  as  for  the 
perfection  and  variety  of  the  processes  carried 
on. 

They  began  by  erecting  an  engine  at  Soho,  and 
showing  it  to  all  those  concerned  in  mining.  Be- 
ing fully  convinced  of  the  utility  and  benefit  of  the 
invention,  they  went  so  far  as  to  erect  engines  on 
several  mines  at  their  own  expense,  for  which  they 
were  to  be  paid  in  the  proportion  of  one-third  of 
the  fuel  saved. 

Up  to  1780,  the  use  of  the  steam  engine  was 
confined  to  raising  water,  and  when  intended  to 
give  motion  to  mill  works,  the  water  raised  was 
made  to  turn  an  overshot  wheel  in  the  ordinary 
way.  This  being,  however,  attended  with  a  great 
lose  of  power,  Mr  Watt  endeavoured  to  «pply  di- 
rectly the  up-and-down  movement  of  the  steam 
engine,  in  straight  lines  to  wheels  and  mill  work. 
There  was,  at  that  time,  several  examples  of  such 
an  application  of  a  movement  in  straight  lines ;  for 
example,  the  common  spinning  wheel,  having  a  heavy 
broad  rim  which  a<*|s  as  a  fly,  b  turned  round  by 
means  of  a  perpendicular  movement  given  by  the 
foot,  and  the  application  of  a  crank.  It  was  only 
necessary  to  copy  this,  and  Mr  Watt's  wish  would 


have  been  gratified.  The  most  simple  method  is 
not,  however,  in  general,  that  which  is  first  thought 
of,  and  Mr  Watt,  in  ^t,  proposed  what  is  now 
regarded  as  a  very  complex  means  of  efiecting  his 
wish.  He  was,  however,  prevented  from  carrying 
his  project  into  execution,  by  a  workman  employed 
to  make  the  model,  communicating  it  to  a  Mr  Ri- 
cards  of  Birmingham,  who  took  out  a  patent  for  it 
in  his  own  name,  and  thus  deprived  Mr  Watt  of 
the  use  of  his  own  invention.  He  was  obliged, 
therefore,  to  have  once  more  recourse  to  his  own 
mind,  and  succeeded  in  efiecting  the  same  object, 
by  a  means  difficult  to  describe,  but  which  an- 
swered perfectly  well,  and  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  sun  and  planet  motion.  Successive  im- 
provements, however,  each  of  which  cost  a  vast 
deal  of  trouble  and  expense,  led  to  the  introduction 
of  more  simple  methods,  till  at  length  the  move- 
ment of  the  steam  engine  backwards  and  forwards 
in  straight  lines,  was  converted  into  a  rotatory 
movement,  by  a  means  precisely  similar  to  that 
which  turns  a  common  spinning-wheel  round  by 
the  foot. 

The  steam  engine  differs  from  all  other  species 
of  machinery,  in  this,  that  they  are  but  the  means 
of  applying  power  which  already  exists,  but  this 
creates  the  power  it  applies ;  and  we  have  thus  a 
double  means  of  controlling  it  We  can  make  it 
greater  or  less  at  our  pleasure,  while  in  all  other 
machines,  we  can  only  direct  the  application  of 
power  whi(^  already  exists,  and  may  be  said  to  run 
to  waste  when  not  employed  by  man.  By  Mr 
Watt's  admirable  inventions,  we  now  not  only 
create  power,  when,  and  where  we  please,  but  we 
are  enabled  to  apply  it  in  any  manner.  His  second 
great  invention,  or  rather,  we  should  sajr,  applica- 
tion of  very  old  inventions,  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  extensive  employment  of  steam  engines, 
so  that  at  this  moment,  independent  of  those  things 
which  no  other  power  could  perform,  it  is  probable 
that  steam  does  more  work  than  is  equal  to  the 
unassisted  labour  of  3,000,000  of  men.  The  earliest 
of  Mr  Watt's  steam  engines,  giving  a  rotatory 
movement,  were  erected  in  1784,  one  for  Mr  Whit- 
bread's  brewhouse,  and  one  at  the  Albion  mills, 
in  which  Messrs  Watt  and  Bonlton  were  part- 
ners. 

Mr  Watt  also  invented  or  improved  a  variety  of 
other  instruments.  To  him,  Dr  Beddoes  was  in- 
debted for  many  of  those  different  machines  for  the 
application  of  Actitious  airs  as  medicine,  of  which 
an  account  is  published  in  that  gentleman's  pamph- 
let on  Pneumatic  Medicine.  He  also  invented  a 
machine  for  copying  letters  and  other  writings,  by 
means  of  a  thin  moist  paper  and  two  rollers,  which 
saves  time,  labour,  and  money ;  and  ensures  accu- 
racy, despatch,  and  secrecy.  Like  most  other  in- 
genious men,  he  was  exposed  to  considerable  ex- 
pense, trouble,  and  injury,  by  having  his  inventions 
pirated ;  but  of  this  he  never  took  any  other  notice, 
than  to  protect  his  rights  and  the  interest  of  his 
family  and  children,  by  having  recourse  to  the  laws 
of  his  countrv.  Such  ^^-as  the  influence  of  hb  mild 
character  and  perfect  fairness  and  liberality,  that 
all  men  of  learning  and  science  who  were  at  all 
acquainted  with -him,  loved  him  as  a  friend;  even 
pretenders  to  these  accomplishments  were  subdued 
by  his  plain  uncerity,  so  that  he  disarmed  envy 
itselt  "  Perhaps,'*  says  Lord  Jeffrey,  from  whom 
we  have  already  quoted,  *'no  individual  of  his 
age  possessed  so  much  and  such  varied  information 
— had  read  so  much,  or  remembered  what  he  bad 
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read  so  accurately  and  well.  He  had  great  quick- 
ness  of  apprehension*  and  could  extract  fometbing 
precious  out  of  every  thing  presented  to  him.  He 
was  minutely  and  extensively  learned  in  chemistry, 
in  the  arts  connected  with  his  profession,  and  in 
most  of  the  branches  of  physical  science.  It  is 
not,  however,  so  well  known,  though  more  extra- 
ordinary, that  he  was  also  well  acquainted  with 
many  subjects  of  antiquarian  research,  metaphysics, 
medicine,  and  etymology,  and  perfectly  at  home  in 
all  the  details  of  architecture,  music  and  law.  He 
was  also  familiar  with  both  the  literature  and  Ian- 
guages  of  modern  Europe,  and  it  was  not  uncom- 
mon  to  hear  this  great  mechanician  expound  the 
metaphysical  theories  of  the  Germans,  or  criticise 
the  measures  or  the  matter  of  their  poetry.  He 
possessed,  in  an  extraordinary  deg^e,  the  power  of 
digesting  and  arranging,  in  its  proper  place,  all  the 
information  he  received,  and  of  rejecting  instinc- 
ti  vcly  whate  ver  was  worthless  or  immaterial.  From 
the  dull  books  he  perused,  therefore,  or  the  idle 
talk  be  listened  to,  be  extracted  at  once,  by  a  rare 
species  of  intellectual  alchemy,  all  that  was  worthy 
of  attention,  and  reduced  it,  for  bis  own  use,  to  its 
true  value  and  smallest  form.  With  these  vast 
resources,  his  conversation  was  at  all  times  rich, 
copious,  instructive,  and  pleasing;  possessing  the 
charms  of  fiuniliarity  with  the  treasures  of  know- 
ledge. He  was  social,  simple,  and  unassuming; 
and  kind  and  indulgent  to  all  who  approached  him. 
Though  he  liked  to  talk,  he  rarely  suggested  the 
topic  of  conversation,  but  readily  took  that  one 
which  was  presented  by  those  around  Ijim,  astonish- 
ing them  by  the  treasures  be  drew  from  the  mine 
they  had  unconsciously  opened.  He  seemed  to 
have  no  predilection  for  one  subject  more  than 
another,  but  allowed  his  mind,  like  a  great  cyclo- 
pasdia,  to  be  opened  at  any  letter,  and  only  endea- 
voured to  select  from  his  inexhaustible  stores,  what 
might  be  best  adapted  to  the  taste  and  capacity  of 
his  hearers.  He  was  kind  and  affectionate,  gene- 
rous and  considerate  of  the  feelings  of  others,  and 
liberally  encouraged  all  young  persons  who  showed 
any  indications  of  talent,  or  applied  to  him  for  ad- 
vice  or  assistance.  His  health,  delicate  in  bis  youth, 
seemed  to  become  firmer  as  he  advanced  in  years, 
and  he  preserved,  almost  to  the  last  moment  of  his 
existence,  the  full  command  of  his  intellect,  his 
alacrity  of  spirit,  and  all  the  social  gaiety,  which 
bad  illuminated  his  happier  days.  After  the  year 
1817,  he  applied  himself,  with  all  the  ardour  of 
early  life,  to  the  invention  of  a  machine  for  copy- 
ing sculpture  and  statuary,  and  exhibited  his  per- 
formance amongst  his  friends,  as  the  production  of  a 
young  artist  just  entering  on  his  83d  year.'* 

WATT,  RoBEBT,  M.D.,  the  author  of  the  Bib- 
liotbeca  Britannica,  and  of  several  medical  trea- 
tises, Wiis  the  son  of  a  small  farmer  in  the  parish  of 
Stewarton,  Ayrshire,  where  he  was  born  in  May, 
1774.  His  early  life  was  mostly  spent  in  the  hum- 
ble capacity  of  plough-boy  or  farm-servant;  but 
having  imbibed  a  strong  desire  for  an  academical 
education,  he  laid  aside  as  much  of  his  earnings  as 
he  could  spare,  and  applied  himself,  in  the  intervals 
of  manual  occupation,  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  >  lan- 
guages. It  was  not  long  ere  he  thus  qualified  him- 
self for  beginning  his  course  at  the  university.  In 
1793,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  matriculated  in  the 
Glasgow  College,  and,  from  that  period,  went  re- 
gularly through  the  successive  classes  in  the  uni- 
versity, up  to  the  year  1797.  During  the  summer 
recesses,  be  supported  himself  by  teaching,  at  first 


as  a  private  tutor ;  but  latterly  he  took  op  i  ^: 
public  school  in  the  vilh^  of  Synu^tas,  m  kft. 
shire.  It  was  his  first  determuistioB  to  foOov  tW 
derieal  profession  ;  but  after  he  bad  tttesded  t«o 
sessions  at  the  Divinity  Hall  of  Gls^gow,kctBrD«4 
himself  to  the  study  of  medidae:  sad,  ui  order  to 
have  every  advantage  towards  aeqnirin;  a  pnl. 
dency  in  that  branch  of  knowledge,  be  remofcdto 
Edinburgh,  which  has  been  so  long  eelebntcd  m  i 
medical  sdiool.  Here  he  remsined  mitil  W  U 
gone  through  the  usual  studies  of  the  Kscsee.  Ii 
1799,  he  set  up  as  surgeon  in  the  town  of  Puiej; 
and  soon  began  to  attain  great  popsliritj  ia  b 
profession,  and  to  reap  the  reward  of  Ui  takn 
and  perseverance.  In  a  short  time  he  kid  tapp- 
ed so  much  practice,  as  to  find  it  neceturj  to  tikr 
in,  as  partner  and  assistant,  Mr  James  Mair,  %u 
had  been  his  fellow-student  at  Edinburgi  Tit 
only  work  which  he  ventured  to  pubhih  vVilt  t 
Paisley,  amid  the  many  which  be  compofedaDdcr. 
templated,  was  one,  entitled  "  Ones  of  Day'^ 
Consumption,  Ac ;  with  Observatioof  on  the  B- 
tory  and  Treatment  of  Disease  in  gencnL"  Tj. 
appeared  in  1803,  and  excited  considerdde  istm^* 
at  the  time,  among  the  learned  of  the  profoca. 
In  1810,  he  removed  to  Glasgow,  ss  ifbrduc  i 
wider  field  for  the  exertion  of  bis  takoti;  tat 
there,  in  addition  to  his  practice  as  s  phjf«a.fc< 
commenced  lecturer  on  medicine.  His  wecw  ". 
Glasgow  was  complete  and  immediate,  hi^j^y 
sician,  he  suddenly  acquired  a  most  respcttibkvi 
extensive  practice ;  and  as  a  lecturer,  ku  popic* 
was  equally  gratifying.  The  continentil  w»,  •*  ^ 
was  then  raging,  occasioned  a  great  desaa^  i 
surgeons,  and  increased  the  number  of  itac^ 
much  above  the  ordinary  average.  Dr  W«:»> 
ture-room  was  numerously  attended;  sad  h« if«" 
no  pains  or  expense  that  mi^t  cooduoe  to  t^  ^ 
vantage  of  his  pupils.  With  a  view  to  their  W 
fit,  be  formed  a  library  of  medicsl  books,  i^ 
was  very  complete  and  valuable,  contahiing.he*. 
all  the  popular  works  on  medicine,  msBywfc»p 
high-priced  volumes.  Of  this  library  he  pnl*^' 
a  catalogue,  in  1812 ;  to  which  he  appended.  -  A' 
Address  to  Medical  Students  on  the  best  Ht^ 
of  prosecuting  their  Studies.'* 

The  "  Bibliotheca  Britannica"  msy  be  «<! 
have  originated  with  the  formation  of  thi>  fclrr- 
Besides  the  catalc^e  of  it,  which  was  ftio*-^' 
the  usual  form,  having  the  works  amngtti  t»- 
their  respective  authors  in  alphabettcil  oid/r.  " 
drew  out  an  index  of  the  various nbjtdt  ^-' 
the  volumes  embraced,  making  reffrenff"' 
place  which  each  held  upon  the  skeH ;  sJ**- ' 
brought  before  his  eye,  at  one  view,  sU  the  k** 
in  his  possession  that  treated  on  say  r^-";*' 
point.     The  utility  of  the  index  to  hiiwelf »» ■  '■ 
students,  soon  turned  his  mind  to  the  foiwden*  ' 
of  one  upon  a  more  comprehenrive  scale,  that  «<  • 
embrace  all   the  medical  works  whi<4  h*l  «^ 
printed  in  the  British  dominions.     Tbi*  he  rr 
diately  set  about  drawing  out,  and  dcTOied  ' 
of  his  time  to  it.     After  he  had  nearly  wrr^ 
his  object,  he  extended  the  original  plan  by  v 
ducing  works  on  law,  and  latterly  work*  «• '  • 
nity  and  miscellaneous  subjects,  indudinj«'|W' 
publications  of  merit.      Thus  th«  ••  B«hhf:i 
Britannica**  gre  V  "PO"  ^"  hands,  and  thus  w 
the  mo?t  splendid  monuments  of  humaa  wtri 
and  industry,  originate  in  trifling  or  smsllhr; 

In  1818,  Dr  Watt  pabliahcd  a  '•  Trtatisf «"  * 
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llutory.  Nature,  rad  TrefttiMiit  of  Chineough.** 
Ue  WM  led  to  invcftigmte  pwtieuUrly  this  diteaae, 
by  ft  leTere  vldtatioB  of  it  in  his  own  family,  in 
wbicb  four  of  his  children  were  affected  at  the  saaM 
t ioae,  the  two  eldest  of  whom  died.  To  the  volume 
is  suhioiacd,  **  An  Inquiry  into  the  RelatlTe  B(or- 
talicy  of  the  principal  Diseases  of  Children,  and 
the  Numbers  who  have  died  under  Ten  Years  of 
Age,  in  Glasgow,  during  the  last  Thirty  Years." 
In  1^14,  he  issued,  anonymously,  a  small  volume, 
roti(l«d  '«  Rules  of  Life,  with  Reflections  on  the 
Manners  and  Dispoeittons  of  BCankind.**  The  vo- 
lume cooabted  of  a  number  of  apophthegms  and 
short  sentenees,  many  of  them  original,  and  the 
others,  selected  from  the  best  English  writers.  In 
1817,  he  was  obliged,  from  delicacy  of  health,  to 
discontinue  altogether  his  profossional  pursuits.  He 
bad,  by  this  time,  brought  his  great  work  the  '*  Bib* 
liutbeea  Britannica,**  to  a  very  considerable  state 
of  forwardness ;  had  become  interested  in  it,  and 
Anxious  for  its  completion.  He  probably  saw  that, 
ham  the  state  of  his  constitution,  the  duration  of 
his  life  must  be  but  limited,  and  was  desirous,  while 
yet  some  strength  remained,  to  place  the  work  in 
such  a  state,  that  even  his  death  would  not  prevent 
it^  publication.  He  retired,  therefore,  with  his  fa- 
nily,  to  a  small  country-house  about  two  miles  from 
Glsisgow,  engaged  sereral  young  men  as  amanuenses, 
and  devoted  himself  exdusively  to  the  compilation. 
In  this  literary  seclusion,  he  was  for  some  time  able 
to  make  great  progress  in  his  undertaking ;  but  his 
diacaae,  which  was  of  the  stomach,  gradually  gained 
irrcMind,  and  he  died  upon  the  12th  of  March,  1819, 
aged  only  forty^ve. 

Dr  Watt's  penooal  appearance  was  prepossessing. 
He  was  tall  in  stoture,  and  in  early  life,  before  his 
health  declined,  robust.  His  countenance  display. 
r<l  great  intelligence.  In  private  life,  he  was  uni- 
renmllf  esteemed.  His  eharacter  was  formed  on 
the  stndest  principles  of  morality,  with  which  was 
blended  a  general  urbanity  of  manners,  that  won  at 
once  the  good-will  of  whoever  he  addressed.  Of 
his  various  works,  the  **  Bibliotheca  Britannica**  is 
the  one  by  which  he  will  eontinne  to  be  remember, 
cd.  Pew  compilations,  of  similar  magnitude  and 
variety,  ever  presented^  in  a  first  edition,  a  more 
complete  design  and  execution.  It  is  dirided  into 
two  partes  the  first  part  containing  an  alphabetical 
1  <t  of  aalAors,  to  the  aaoont  of  above  forty  thou- 
»«nd,  and  under  each  a  chronological  list  of  his 
works,  their  variooa  editions,  sizes,  price,  Ac,  and 
•l«o  of  the  papers  he  may  have  contributed  to  the 
loore  celebrated  journals  of  art  and  science.  This 
division  diUbrs  little  in  iU  construction  from  that 
of  a  coounon  catalogue,  only  that  it  is  universal  in 
its  character,  and  in  naany  instances,  gives  short 
biographical  notices  of  the  author,  and  critical  opi- 
nions of  his  works.  It  abo  gives  most  ample  lisU 
of  the  various  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
cUssies,  Ike.,  and,  toder  the  names  of  the  early 
printers,  lists  of  the  varioos  books  which  they 
printed.  In  the  second  part,  all  the  titles  of  works, 
recorded  in  the  first 'part,  and  also  anonymous 
works,  are  arranged  alphabetically  under  their  prin- 
ripal  mbftdM.  This  part  forms  a  minute  index  to 
the  first,  and  npoo  it,  the  chief  claim  of  the  •«  Bib. 
liotheca**  to  novelty  and  value  rests;  for  it  lays 
before  the  raader  at  a  glance,  a  chronological  list  of 
all  the  works  that  have  been  published  on  any  par. 
ticvlar  sulqact  that  he  may  wish  to  consult,  with  | 
refirrenoce  to  their  respeettvu  authors,  or  with  the 
r's  name.  If  anonymous.     While,  in  short, 


the  first  part  forma  a  full  and  comprehensive  cata- 
logue of  authors  and  their  works,  the  second  forms 
an  equally  complete  and  extensive  encyclopedia  of 
all  manner  of  sulyects  on  which  books  have  been 
written.  The  utility  of  such  a  work,  to  the  stu- 
dent and  author  in  particular,  must  be  obvious ; 
for,  with  the  facility  with  which  he  can  ascertain 
in  a  dictionary  the  meaning  of  a  word,  can  he  here 
ascertain  all  that  has  been  published  on  any  branch 
of  human  knowledge. 

Dr  Watt  married,  while  in  Paisley,  the  daughter 
of  a  farmer  in  his  Other's  neighbourhood,  by  whom 
he  had  nine  children.  At  his  death,  the  publica- 
tion  of  the  **  Bibliotheca"  devolved  upon  his  two 
eldest  sons,  who  devoted  themselves  to  its  comple- 
tion with  filial  enthusiasm.  John,  the  elder  of  the 
two,  died  in  1821,  at  the  age  of  twenty ;  James, 
his  brother,  lived  to  see  the  work  completed,  but 
died  in  1829.  The  printing  of  the  *•  Bibliotheca" 
was  completed  in  1824,  in  four  large  quarto  vo- 
lumes. Messrs  Archibald  Constable  and  Company, 
of  Edinburgh  entered  into  engagements  for  the 
work,  but,  owing  to  the  failure  of  that  house,  the 
author's  family  never  received  any  benefit  firom  its 
publication. 

WATTEAU,  Amtoini;  a  painter  of  great  me- 
rit,  taleuU  and  industry,  bom  in  1684,  at  Valen* 
ciennes.  His  parents,  whose  situation  in  life  was 
very  humble,  with  difflculty  contrived  to  give  him 
the  instructions  of  a  very  inferior  master  in  the 
country,  who  qualified  him  for  the  situation  of  a 
scene-painter  at  the  Parisian  opera.  The  genius 
of  Watteau,  however,  soon  carried  him  beyond 
that  lowly  sphere ;  and  at  length,  without  any  fur- 
ther  assistanoe,  he  produced  a  picture  which  gained 
the  priie  at  the  academy.  The  king,  whose  notice 
his  performance  had  attracted,  settled  a  pension 
on  him,  for  the  purpoee  of  enabling  him  to  com* 
plete  his  study  of  the  art  in  Italy.  The  oppor. 
tunities  he  enjoyed  at  Rome,  and  the  intimate  ac- 
quaintance he  formed  with  some  of  the  best  works 
of  Rubens  and  Vandyck,  whose  style  he  afterwards 
more  especially  imitated,  rescued  him  entirely  from 
the  disadvantages  whidi  his  early  penury  had 
thrown  in  his  way,  and  obtained  him  a  great  repu* 
tation,  particularly  for  his  conversationid  pieces,  in 
which  his  heads  and  the  attitudes  of  his  figures  are 
highly  admired.  From  Rome  he  went  to  England ; 
but  the  incessant  application  with  which  he  devot- 
ed himself  to  his  easel  had  already  begun  to  mdie 
formidable  inroads  on  a  constitution  naturally  weak ; 
and,  although  he  succeeded  in  returning  to  France, 
he  did  not  long  survive,  dyin^  at  Nogent,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  m  1721. 

WATTEL.     See  VaiteL 

WATTS,  Isaac,  an  English  non-conformist  di- 
vine, eminently  distinguished  for  his  learning  and 
piety,  was  bom  at  Southampton,  in  1674,  and, 
after  being  educated  there,  under  a  clergyman  of 
the  established  church,  removed,  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, to  an  academy  for  dissenters,  in  London. 
After  pursuing  his  studies  five  years  with  great 
credit  and  advantage,  he  returned  to  Southampton, 
and  remained  two  years  at  home,  employed  in  the 
further  cultivation  of  his  talents.  In  1606,  he  be- 
came tutor  to  the  son  of  Sir  John  Hartopp,  at  Stoke 
Newington,  near  Loadoo,  and,  in  1702,  succeeded 
doctor  Isaac  Chauncey,  (to  whom  he  had  previous- 
ly been  assistant),  aa  minister  of  a  dissenting  eoo- 
grrgatloB  in  the  metropolis.  An  attack  of  fever, 
in  1719»  obliged  him  to  relinquish  for  a  time  his 
pastoral  duties,  when  he  obtained  aa  asylum  at  the 
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house  of  Sir  T.  Abney,  a  London  alderniMi,  at 
Newington ;  and  there  he  resided  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  His  literary  reputation  was 
extended  by  numerous  works,  not  only  on  subjects 
immediately  connected  with  his  profession,  but  also 
on  several  branches  of  science  and  letters ;  in  eon- 
sequence  of  which,  he  received  diplomas  of  D.D. 
from  the  universities  of  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh, 
and  was  generally  respected  by  the  friends  of  learn- 
ing and  virtue  of  all  denominations.  He  died  No- 
vember 25,  1748.  Among  his  works  are  Lyric 
Poems;  Psalms  and  Hymn^;  Sermons;  Philoso- 
phical Essays;  a  discourse  on  Education;  an  Ele- 
mentary Treatise  on  Astronomy  and  Geography ; 
a  Brief  Scheme  of  Ontology ;  Logic,  and  a  valu- 
able supplement  to  it  entitled  the  Improvement  of 
the  Mind ;  besides  theological  tracta,  and  various  con- 
troversial pieces.    See  Johnson's  ZtVes  of  the  Poets, 

WAVE.  The  common  cause  of  waves  is  the 
friction  of  the  wind  upon  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Little  ridges  or  elevations  first  appear,  which,  by 
continuance  of  the  force,  gradually  increase,  until 
they  become  rolling  mountains,  where  the  winds 
sweep  over  a  great  extent  of  water.  In  rounding 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  waves,  or  rather  k  swell, 
are  met  with  so  vast,  that  a  few  ridges  and  a  few 
depressions  occupy  the  extent  of  a  mile.  But  these 
are  not  so  troublesome  to  ships  as  a  short  swell 
with  more  perpendicular  waves.  The  slope  in  the 
former  is  so  gentle  that  the  rising  and  failing  are 
scarcely  felt,  while  the  latter,  by  the  sudden 
plunging  of  the  vessel,  is  often  destructive.  The 
velocity  of  waves  has  relation  to  their  magnitude. 
The  large  waves  j'ust  mentioned,  proceed  at  the  rate 
of  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  an  hour.  It  is  a  com- 
mon error  to  suppose  that  the  water  itself  advances 
with  the  speed  of  the  wave ;  but,  in  fact,  the  form 
only  advances :  the  substanoa,  with  Jhe.  eiuwption 
of  a  little  spray,  remains  rising  and  falling,  in  the 
same  place,  with  the  regularity  of  a  pendulum. 
When  a  wave,  however,  reaches  a  shallow  bank  or 
beach,  the  water  becomes  really  progressive ;  be- 
cause then,  as  U  cannot  sink  directly  down,  it  fiills 
over  forward.  No  wave  rises  more  than  ten  feet 
above  the  general  level  of  the  water,  which,  with 
the  ten  feet  of  descent,  gives  twenty  feet  for  the 
whole  height  of  the  wave  above  the  next  depres* 
sion.  A  wave,  coming  against  any  obstacle,  may 
be  dashed  up  to  a  mucdi  greater  elevation.  For  the 
great  wave,  or  boar,  at  the  mooth  of  some  rivers, 
see  Mascarei. 

WAVELLITE ;  a  beautiful  mineral,  named  in 
honour  of  doctor  Wavel,  its  discoverer.  It  rarely 
occurs  in  distinct  crystals,  which  are  always  small. 
Their  primary  form  is  the  right  rhombic  prism, 
whose  lateral  iaoes  incline  under  angles  of  \229  15' 


and  57  45'.  Cleavage  tdces  place  with  Mejatt^ 
lei  to  this  form,  and  also  pardlel  to  its  Is^cr  i  a. 
gonal ;  lustre  of  the  cleavage  plans  iatenaeflak 
between  pearly  and  vitreoas ;  eslour white,  pBKJt 
into  several  shades  of  green,  gray,  brows,  tod  black , 
translucent  to  transparent ;  W4»f«  equal  to  flsc-r. 
specific  gravity  2-33.  Its  most  oissl  node  ti  ot. 
currence  is  in  implanted  globides;  eoi^NMitioB  thi 
columnar  ;  aurface  dfosy.  Wheo  these  gioboiei, 
which  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  Vvga  pea  to  thAt 
of  a  pepper-com,  are  broken  scroai,  the  fmrturn. 
surfaces  exhibit  a  delicate  aitcriatcd  appeanoer. 
Before  the  blow-pipe,  waveUitc  leaea  its  hotn  nd 
transparency,  but  does  not  meli.  With  bonde tci 
and  iron  wire,  it  yields  a  globule  of  phoqihBm  a 
icon.     It  consists  of 


Alninlne, 

Pbotpbosio  acid. 

Fluoric  add. 

Lime, 

Oxide  of  iron  audi 

Water, 


HI 


It  occurs  at  Barnstaple,  i»  DevoDshire,  b  sxJ 
veins  in  clay-slate  ;  at  8t  Aostle,  ia  Conmii,  j 
veins  traversing  gnunte,  aoeompasied  by  iaor,  tz< 
ore,  and  copper  pyrites ;  in  the  Shiaot  iiks,  s 
Scotland ;  at  Zbison,  in  Bohemia,  is  a  lend  ct 
sandstone ;  at  Amberg,  in  the  Upper  Pilatiiit^. 
with  brown  haematite :  finally,  it  oeeon,  ia  beut^ 
ful  green  varieties,  near  Cork,  in  Irekad. 

W  AVRE ;  a  small  town  on  the  littk  rirer D^ie, 
in  Belgium,  with  about  3000  inhabitssta,  cekkit- 
ed  on  account  of  the  battle  fought  hereby  tbePrc*- 
sians  and  the  French,  on  June  18  and  19.  i^>J 
June  17,  after  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  LigsT'  .*«' 
Quatrebras),  Bliicher  had  taken  posaenioo  of  u 
steep  heights  on  the  otber  side  of  Warre,  to  mi 
the  arrived  of  the  fourth  corps  eoaoiag  froiB  Up« 
and  to  iadliUte  his  junction  with  WeDii«toa,«M 
had  also  retreated  to  m  HmYounbU  poaitioa  at  11^' 
St  Jean.  Both  had  agreed  that  Wellingtff  i^ 
defend  his  position  aa  long  as  posnUe,  aad  Biiic:^ 
should  hasten  to  assist  him.  Bliicber*s  whole  vci 
except  the  third  corps,  was  already  os  the  a*.*: 
on  the  18th,  when  Grouchy  atUcked  Wane,  u 
a  battle  took  place  along  the  Dyle,  the  chief  tj^^ 
of  which  was  Wavre.  All  the  corps  bat  the  tk  ^ 
continued  their  march  towards  their  inpottamc^ 
tination.  (See  Waterloo.)  This  btttle,  «r 
was  broken  off  ia  the  evening,  was  resewed  b  Ur 
morning;  and  general  Thielemaon,  the  Pn»« 
commander,  resolved  to  retire  to  a  powti«t«> 
leagues  distant,  at  the  oontinuatioa  of  the  vtK^ 
ment  would  have  been  aaekas*  the  aewi  o:  U' 
great  victory  of  Waterloo  having  slraadj  "o**^ 
The  enemy  left  him  unmolested.  The  te  of  ^  ^ 
party  majr  have  ainounted  to  4000  men. 
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